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W.  Ii.,'biitsort,  Author  of  the  '' Enylish  FUnver  Gardm"' 


;.iv.. 


lit  1  ^  ";■ 
I  1  -t  • 


"  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 
'  -%        ' "  And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race :   This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature, — change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature." 

Sli.al(e!<peare. 
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iisrnDE^^  TO  "^OLTJnvcE  ^^lviii. 


(Illustrations  in  Italics.) 


Abies    bmchyi  hyl.'a,  ULtJ ',    Douglusi    glauca 

pjiidula,  30S 
Aoutilun  Sanglant,  3lj5 
Abutilons  in  large  conservatories,  291 
Acacia,  the  perpetaal-flo Bering,  172 
Acanthopanax  crinitum,  410 
Acanthophoinix  crinita,  411,  453 
Acer  Lorbergi,  31!0  ;  rutinerve,  250 
Acidanthera  bicolor,  25C 
Aetinidia  Koloniikta,  138,  192 
Achimenea  culture,  167 
Adiantum  Farleyense,    328,  460  ;    pecJatum, 

131) 
Adiantums  in  winter,  499;  vinhealthy,  212 
Aerides  alline,  2S5  ;  quinQuevulnerum,  96 
j-Kschynanlhus,  species  of,  167 
iEsculus  jarvitiora,  128 
Agapmthus  Mooreanus,  76,  132  ;  the,  76 
Atjaac  Conaida-antU  117 
Alberta  magna,  371 
Allotments,  the  Manchester  Bo'anic  S^c'ety 

and,  249 
Alberta  magna,  371 
Alnioudsbury,  notes  from,  11,  405 
Alocasia  Lowi  grandis,  169 
Aloe  africana,  251 
Alonsoa  scut  foha,  119 
Alstrcemerias  from  see3,  54 
Althrea  ficifolia,  171 
Amaryllis  Be  ladonna,  232 
Auiasonia  puuicca,  25  2 
American  Llight,  479 
Amptlopsis  muialis,  818  ;  Veitchi,  318 
Anagallis  Monell',  255 
Androsaco    Charpcntieii,    429;    lanuginos.i, 

114  ;  sarmenf»sa,  215 
Androsaces,  175 

Anemone  fu'gers,  113  ;  japoniia  Lady  Ardi- 
lann,  19S,  267,  292 

Anemones  m  July  and  August,  9l1 

Angra^cum  bilobum,  267^  370  ;  eburneum, 
508 ;  Eichlerianum,  69  ;  Lconis,  4i9 ; 
Scoltianum,  130,  415  ;  sesquipedale,  159 

Anomatheca  cruenta,  22 

Anthericum  liliastrum  naju",  20  ;  lineare 
foliis  variegatis,  430 

Antburium  JlariK,  13 

Antirrhinum,  the  white,  102 
Apethorpe,  Northampton  495 

A'pilhoY'pi,  Noiikiiiqiton,  495 

Aphe'andra  niteos,  :  09 

Apt  nogeton  distftcl  yon,  175 


Apple,  a  new  red  Quarrend  n,  431 ;  Ash- 
mead's  Kerntl,  432  ;  Baumanu's  Red 
Reinette,  254  ;  Beau'y  cf  Bath,  71  ;  Be- 
noni,  195  ;  Bismaick,  3?8 ;  Blenheim 
Orange,  127, 173,  196,  431  ;  Bramh  y's  Sctd- 
liDg,  255,  303,  359,  378  ;  Byford  Wonder, 
390  ;  Cathlin  Pippin,  498  ;  Cox's  Orange, 

194,  235,  303;  Cox's  Pomona,  254;  Crim- 
son Costard-  193 ;  crop,  the,  174,  194 ; 
Domino,    380 ;     Luchess    of     Oldtnburg, 

195,  222 ;  Duck  s  Bill,  404 ;  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  433;  B)rl  MnrriD,  IS; 
Egremont  Hmset,  331 ;  Emperor  Alexander, 
40,  331  ;  Empiror  Akxamki;  6  ;  Featn's 
Pippin,  432  ;  Hormead's  Pearujain,  312  ; 
Jefferson,  432  ;  (Crab)  John  Downie,  170  ; 
Kerry  Pippin,  312  ;  Keswick  Codlin,  235  ; 
King  of  the  Pippins,  253 ;  Lane's  Prince 
Albe  t,  264  ;  Lord  Suflield,  166  ;  Magn\im 
Bonum,  19.i  ;  Margil,  254 ;  ME^re  de  Me- 
nage, 312  ;  Mother,  the,  360  ;  Nanny,  235  ; 
J^i^inown  Pippin,  59;  Newlown  rippin, 
171,  254  ;  Newtown  Pippin  i-.  Cox's  Orange, 
147  ;  Pay  the  Rent,  3lS  ;  Red  Astrachan, 
195,  497  ;  Hembo;ough,  210  ;  Ribston  Pip- 
pin, 274,  831,  S33  ;  St.  Edmund,  274; 
Btubb's  Seedling,  429 ;  (CrabJ  Transcen- 
dant,  170 ;  trees,  canker  in,  378  ;  trees  in 
lloam,  251  ;  trees,  pruniu?,  496  ;  Warner's 
King,  379,  434;  White  Juneatiiig,  1-26; 
White  Transparent,  131;  Williams'  Fa- 
vourit.",  170  ;  Winter  Peach,  498 

Apples  and  canker,  332  ;  and  Pears,  CO  ;  and 
Pears,  showy,  405  ;  back  garden,  221  ;  early 
dessert,  233  ;  foreign,  478  ;  for  keeping, 
499  ;  ^atter.ng  and  storing,  173  ;  in  East 
Anglia,  234;  in  Scotland,  434;  keeping  in 
boxes  aLd  barrtls,  454;  late,  ,303;  late 
flowering  of,  312  ;  uiarketiDg,  9i  ;  new  tnd 
old,  173  ;  notes  on  new  varieties  of,  479 ; 
synonyms  in,  401 ;  the  beav  e^t,  312,  378; 
tne  keCi-ing  properties  of,  432  ;  thinning, 
41,  128 

Apricot  Hemskirk,  358 

Apricots,  127  ;  notes  on,  193,  235 

Aquilegia  chrysantha,  395 

Aiachnanthe  (Vanda)  Lowi,  350 

Aralia'Vtitchi,  300 

Areca  lutescens,  411 

Argemone  gtandiflora,  192 

Amebia  cornuta,  31 

Arstolochia  tricaudata,  489 

Artichoke,  the  Globe,  343 

Arum  Lily,  a  doubU-spalhtd,  291 


Arum  lAUe?,  F4 

AiuodiLaria  nitida,  112 

Asclepias  coinuta,  36  ;  tuhero;a,  116 

Ash, ^iowerinn,  spih:t  of,  286 

A^paiagua  leds,  manurin£f,  376;  forcing, 
483;  erispus,  390;  decumbens,  76  ;  Uie 
purple  Argenteuil,  4;  seed,  saving,  376; 
Sprengeri,  366 

Asphodel,  giant,  at  Preston  Hall,  Dalkeith, 
171 

Aster  Conibefishaere,  351;  Nova  -  A'-glise 
rcseus,  324;  Novi-Belgii  Ella,  324;  Novi- 
Belgii  Nancy,  324  ;  salicifolius,  325 

Asters,  quil'ed,  for  cutting,  278 

Astilbe  astilboides,  366  ;  chinensis,  75,  366  ; 
deoaudra,  355  ;  japonica,  356,  366  ;  j.  com- 
pacta  multiflom,  355  ;  j.  foliis  aureo-retl- 
cuLatis,  355;  j.  foliis  purpuieis,  355; 
Lemoinei,  356 ;  Ltniomei,  355  ;  rivularis, 
355  ;  rubra,  355  ;  Thunbergi,  355 

Astilbes,  365 

Autumn,  the  advent  of,  275  ;  tints,  459 

Azalea  occidiutalis,  49 


Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  11,  155,  252 
Balsam,  the  yellow,  172,  191 
liambusa  Veitchi,  459  ;  and  others,  5C8 
Bark,  colour  in,  485 

Barron,  Mr.  A.  F.,  112,  131,  151,  171,191  211, 

232,  450  ;  niitional  testimonial  to,  330,  490 

Bean,  Butter,  FJageolet  Roi  des  Verts,  J  31  ; 

Golden  Beurr4  dore  Naine,  131 
Bean,  French,  dwarf  early  Maugetout,  131  ; 
King  of  the  Greens,  131  ;  Longfellow,  131  ; 
Ntgro  L  iigpod,  125;  Northumberland 
Prolific,  210  ;  Sutton's  Dwarf  Forcing,  343  ; 
Runner,  Carter's  Elephant,  168 ;  Prize- 
winner, 259  ;  Sutton's  Mammoth  White, 
125  ;  Sutton's  A  1,  210 
Beans  for  seed,  107,  343 ;  late  French,  44  ; 

latest  French,  £4 
Beetroot,  large,  344,  440  ;  and  Carrot  erof  s, 

235 
Begonia,  a  dw.arf,  436  ;  double,  232  ;  Captain 
Holford,  291  ;  carminata,  31  ;  disease,  264, 
365,  413  ;  Emperor,  100  ;  Frcebeli  incom- 
parabilis,  428,  429;  garden,  a,  224;  nie- 
tallica  and  B.  echinosepala,  251 ;  Mrs.  F. 
BoBtock,  31  ;  Mrs.  Heal,  309  ;  Rajah,  390 ; 
Success,  348  ;  Triomphc  de  Lorraine,  3t9  ; 
Worthiana,  115 


Be  ouias  and  Soncrilas  at  St.  Allans,  44 1  ; 
at  Lewisham,  218 ;  at  Forest  Hill,  14  ; 
autumn-sown  tuberous,  277  ;  beaided  and 
spotted,  279  ;  bedding,  176  ;  diseased,  247  ; 
double- flowered,  412;  hybr  d  tuberous- 
rooted,  411 ;  in  the  flower  garden,  38,  i4  ; 
tuterous-rojtei,  292 
Belgrove  Garden,  3y7 
Btlgrore,  plan  of  Mr.  Gumlikton  s  garden  at, 

3*97 
Belladonna  Lily,  the,  in  Norfolk,  386,  435 
Berberis  chinensis  or  Thunbergi,  329 
Berbeiidopsis  corallina,  329 
Birch  for  'orooms,  462 
Bird  nuisance,  the,  15'?,  318,  349 
Bindweed,  a  rare,  at  Venice,  li  8 
Blaekbm-ll  White  Ittljay,  17 
Bletias,  118 
Bog  garden,  the,  266 
BtoKS —  .    ,    „  ._ 

"  A  Handbook  to  the  Game  Birds,    oO       ^^ 
"A  History  of  Gardening  in  England, 

467 
"A  Vagabond  in  Spain,"  50 
"  Dr.  Schlich's  Manual  of  Forestry,    86 
"Garden  Flowers  and  Plants,"  87 
"  Gardeuing  k  la  .Mode,"  60 
"  Kew  Herbaceous  Catalogue," 
"  In  a  Gloucestershire  Garden,' 
"  In  Veronica's  Garden,"  409 
"  Les  Azaleas,"  370  _ 
"  Les  Bromeliacces,"  473 
' '  Manures  and  their  Application ,    1.8 
"The  New  Forest,"  370 
"The  Potato,"  415 
"  Traite  de  Culture  PotagSrc,"  67 
Bocconia  coidata,  72 
Borecole  Victoria,  409 
Bougainvillea  glhbra,  a  fine,  291 
Bouvaidias  for  the  flower  garden,  387 
1  Boj  kinia  oceidentaUs,  101 

Brachycome  iberidifolia,  76 
I  Brassavola  glauca,  485 
Biassia  verrucosa,  30 
Braasias,  149 

Bravoagemiuifloia,  15  .     „.,        .,,„ 

Bri.r,  Sweet,  the,  flowenng  m  October,  310 
Broccoli,  Snow's  Winter,  326,  376 
Brodia^a  volu bills,  12 
Brodia^as  at  Colchester,  16 
Broughtoii  Castle,  97 
Bruges,  Mr.  Sander's  nursery  at,  446 
Brugmansia  flore-pleno,  2  14 
Brucsvigia  Josephinie,  130,  132 
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Brussels  Sprouts,  415,  456,  483;  early,  125 
Buddleia  Lindleyana,  1P2 
Buphthalmum  salicifollum,  200 
Burbidgea  nitida,  366 
Burghley,  Stamford,  the  gardens  at,  3G3 
Burliugtoniaa,  2 


O. 


Cabbage,  a  variegated,  313  ;  for  spring  sup- 
plies, 44  ;  November,  3 ;  pickling,  259, 
343  ;  protecting  spring,  4S3  ;  quaUty  in, 
376  ;  Sutton's  Little  Gem,  23G 

Cabbages,  club  in,  45  ;  early,  25  ;  good  winter, 
236 

Caladiums,  some  new,  251 

Calamus  longipes  aud  C.  intermedia,  411 

Calanthe  Harrisi,  46S  ;  Veitclii,  219  ;  vera- 
trifolia,  305 

Calanthes,  deciduous,  362 

Calrcolaria  alba,  171 

CdUa  Elliottiana,  49 

Calochortus  luteus  concolor,  31  ;  macrocar- 
pus,  31 ;  venustus  and  its  varieties,  277  ; 
venutitu^  pict'S,  277 

Calochorti  and  Lilies  at  Colchester,  20 

Calycanthus  floridus,  4S9 

Calystegia  pubescens  fl.-pl.,  201 

Camarotis  purpurea,  346 

Camellia  Sasanqua,  491 

Campanulaabietina,  298  ;  Allioni,  295 ;  alpioa, 

296  ;  barbata.  296 ;  harbata,  297  ;  bononi- 
ensis,  299  ;  Burghalti  29S  ;  ceaisia,  295  ; 
cff'spltosa,  296  ;  carpatbica,  296  ;  carpathica, 

297  ;  pelviformis,  206  :  Robt  Parker,  51  ; 
tui-binata,  296  ;  c.  turbinata  G.  F.  Wilson, 

296  ;  c.  turbinata  pallida,  296 :  cceipitosa, 

297  ;  Eiatinea,  297  ;  Krinus,  296 ;  excisa, 
296 ;  fragilis,  296 ;  goryoiiira,  i95  ;  gar- 
ganica,  296;  g.  hirsuta,  296;  g.  hirsuta, 
a97  ;  glomerata  alba,  76  ;  g.  dahurica.  298  ; 
prandia,  21,  298;  haylodgensis,  296;  he- 
dera:folia,  429  ;  Header  oni.  278,  298  ;  iso- 
phylla,  296  ;  i.  alba,  200,  248,   275  ;  i.  alba, 

297  ;  latifolia,  299 ;  laitiflora,  299  ;  L-^reyi, 
297;  Loreyi,  298  ;macrostyla,  298;  Medium, 
299;  Mdum,  295;  mollis,  298;  muralis 
var.  Portenschlagiana,  11;  nitida,  298; 
persicifolij,,  53,  299  ;  p.  alba,  38 ;  p.  alba, 
306;  p.  a.  grandiflora,  299;  Portenscklad- 
ana,  297  ;  Portenschlagiana,  298  ;  puUa,  298 ; 
pumila ;  51 ;  pusiUa,  297  ;  pusilla,  298  ; 
y)yramidal  f,  306 ;  pyramidalis,  299  ; 
Kaineri,  296  ;  rbomboidalis,  "JiiS  ;  rotundi- 
folia,  298 ;  r.  Hosti,  298  ;  soldanellaiflora, 

298  ;  sarmatica,  299  ;  S  -heuchzeri,  298  ; 
turbinata  O.  F.  jri^ao'*,  297  ;  Van  Huxittei, 

299  :  Vidali,  69,  72,  136,  171,  29S  ;  Wald- 
eteiniaoa,  29  i  ;  Zoysi,  296 

Campanulas,  29 1 ;  dwarf,  for  rock  garden  and 
front  of  borders,  296  ;  for  the  rock  garden, 
295  ;  of  medium  size  for  borders,  298  ;ta'l, 
for  borders,  299 

CaTiarina  campanulata,  455 

Canker  in  Apple  trees,  378  ;  in  fruit  trees,  233 

Cmna  Mits  Elsie  Perkins,  66 

Cannas,  2C6  ;  at  Chiswick,  81:  wintering. 
475  ^' 

Cantuadependeus,  2J1 

Carnation  Daybreak,  3i4  ;  Duchess  of  York, 
112  ;  J.  Gardiner  Muir,  309  ;  M,-^.  Reynolds- 
hole  in  a  pot,  446 ;  Mrs.  W.  Bright,  31  ; 
Primrose  Day,  291  ;  Reginald  Godfrey  ia 
autumn,  329  ;  the  Tree,  265  ;  Yule-tide, 
429 

Carnation*,  a  batch  of  seedling,  38  ;  at  Chel- 
sea, 38  ;  colour  in,  299,  371 ;  diseased,  279  ; 
fo-  winter  liowering,  218,  265  ;  from  Ed- 
m'm'on,  71;  from  Kelso,  132;  from  seed, 
1 15,  24  i ;  hardiness  of  153  ;  in  pots,  4i6;  in 
Havov,  390 ;  in  Scotland.  251  ;  ia  layering 
ben*  fie  al  to,  425;  layering,  466;  Malmaison, 
)averitig.  84  ;  Raby  and  th'^  old  Clove,  76 ; 
new  Ma  maison,  84 ;  Tree,  206,  32it,  475 ;  pro- 
pagati  g,  345;  winter  blooming,  279,  lyy 

Carrot,  new  red  intcrmcdiale,  377 

CaiTotfl,  lar^e.  376,  403,  4.6;  watering,  66; 
young,  in  winter,  342 

Ciryopteris  raastacanthus,  255 

(  aAt  «icd-an,  vitio  in  the  f/rounds  at,  268 

CagtleWKl  an,  C'i.  Bfnniy  257 

Catasetum  Bnngernthi,  363  ;  imperiale,  427 

Cater  i  lara  oa  fruit  trees,  419,  453 

CattUya  aurua,  445  ;  a.  Johnsoniana,  317  ;  a. 
Mr».  F.  H^rdy,  169  ;  a.  var.  Marantina, 
428  ;  b  co'or.  267  ;  Bowringiana,  385  ;  B. 
f^ga^tea,  347  ;  Ceci  ia,  388  ;  crispa,  96,  504  ; 
cri/tpa  504;  c.  Buchaniana,  504  ;  c.  dellcat- 
JHfiima,  504  ;  c.  superba,  504  ;  dolosa,  4-^3  ; 
Eldor.ido  virginalis,  96;  Eros,  129  ;  Eury- 
di -e,  317  ;  Ko^vlcri,  129  ;  gigas  Sinderiana, 
424;  guttata,  160;  labiata,  220;  1.  alba, 
390  ;  1.  Cfjerulea,  30S  ;  1.  Cooksoni,  308  ;  1. 
Lowiai,  3i4  ;  1.  Mita  Clara  Measures,  388  ;L 
picta,  346  ;  1.  Thompa  .n'a  var.,  308  ;  Lady 
Ingram.  38s;  Leopold!,  1''9;  Luddemanni- 
ana,  202  ;  lutcola,  490  ;  Mantini,  308,  347 ; 
maxima,  381 ;  Schoficldiana  219  ;  auperba, 
1,  33  ;  a.  Hpleudtns,  445 


Cattleyasand  Laelias,  hybrid,  78;  notes  on, 
485 

Cauliflower  Eclipse,  216,  343  ;  Pearl,  65, 158  ; 
plants,  potting,  403 

Cauliflowers,  125.  440;  auhimn  supply  cf, 
312  ;  early,  26,  91  ;  Walcheren  and  rarly 
London,  26 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  138,  193 

Cedars  of  Lebanon  at  home,  237 ;  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  in  North  Afric,  237 

Celery,  236  ;  Brydon's  White  362  ;  early  de- 
cay of,  459 ;  notes  on,  506 ;  transplanting,  4 

Celeriac,  3 

Celosia  pyramidals,  492 

Centaurea  ruthenica,  12,  92 

Cereus  rostratus,  255  ;  triangularis,  251 

Cestrum  aurantiacum,  450  ;  Parqui,  215 

Chenostoma  hispiduni  and  Hypericum  em- 
petrifoliura,  251 

Cherry  Early  R.vers,  6  ;  Florence,  126  ;  Geant 
de  Hedelflngen,  131;  Governor  Wood,  41, 
88  ;  Ronald's  Liite  Duke,  40 

Cherries,  62 ;  dou^le-fiowered,  48 ;  Morello, 
496  ;  Morello  as  flushes,  379  ;  Morello  on 
dit^erent  stocks,  127  ;  tome  good,  60 

Chester,  notes  from,  11,  15,  52,  72,  92 

Chicory,  the  common,  15 

Chittingham  CaMle,  335 

Chiswick,  notes  from,  152 

Ch'orophytum  elatum  variegatum,  85 

Chrj'santhemum,  a  green,  451 ;  A.  H. 
Fewkes,  320;  Annie  Heard,  388  3^9; 
Annie  Holden,  348 ;  Arena,  388,  389; 
Arthur  Crepy,  238  ;  Australian  Gold, 
349,  441;  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  348; 
Bar^nne  de  Buffiferes,  389 ;  blooms, 
covrse,  443,  472  ;  b'ooms,  colour  in, 
443;  foonie  Dundee,  410,  423;  Boule 
d'Or,  291,  309,  320,  334;  Bronze 
Brid',  134;  Chas.  H  Curtis,  348,  414; 
Chieftain,  130;  C  ara  Jeal,  352;  Clinton 
Chalfant,  383,  389 ;  Colon-1  Chase,  320 ; 
Comtesse  Foufihier  de  Cariel,  2S9  ;  com- 
mittee, a  Frei  ch,  319;  Coquelterie,  255; 
Tountry  of  Gold,  42S  ;  D.  B  Crane,  ZzS  ; 
Dolly,  389  ;  Dorothy  Gibson.  328  ;  Dorothy 
Seward,  327  ;  D"  ch-s-  of  York,  238;  elc- 
gans,  130;  Edith  Tabor,  3:7,  348,  444; 
Emilv  Spilsb  iry,  320  ;  Ethel  Addison,  3?8  ; 
Evigena  Farez ;  191;  Eulalie  Morel,  133; 
Ewan  Cameron.  389;  frutescenB  Aurora, 
365  ;  George  Halgh,  389  ;  Guloen  Dart,  428, 
449;  G  tlden  Gate,  444  ;  groups.  451;  Hairy 
Wonder,  473 ;  Harvest  Home,  192  ;  J.  Light- 
foot,  389  ;  Jeanette  Sheehau,  470  ;  John 
Seward,  327;  Ka'e  Williams,  410  ;  Kentish 
White,  349;  K'ng  of  Plumes,  449  ;  l-custre, 
35  ;  L.  Canning,  451  ;  Lady  Bvron  327; 
Lady  Esther  Smith,  291,  309,  334;  Lady 
R  ndolph,  291  ;  La  Moucherette,  35?, 
389;  Lago  Ma-gi  re,  3C9  ;  La  Marquise 
d'Aygnes^ives,  289  ;  La  Vierge,  374 ;  Louise, 
192,  333  ;  Mme.  Albert  Menier,  3^4  ;  Mrre 
Armaod  Groz  334  :  Mme.  A.  Chaiin,  410  ; 
Mme.  Carmiaux,  192  ;  Mme.  C.  I'esgrange, 
226;  Mme.  Emile  Noain,  334;  Mme. 
Eulalie  Morel,  238;  Mme  Henri  Ja?o"o^■, 
334  ;  Mme  L='oni  Lassili,  291  ;  Mme.  Marie 
Mas  e,  134,  291  ;  Mile.  M.  A  de  Galbe  t, 
389;  M^j  r  Bonaffon,  389;  Meduse,  334; 
Miss  Aunic  Hollm,  32S ;  Mi-s  DjroUiy 
G'bson,  34S  ;  Mi^j  tlsie  Teichmann,  410; 
Miss  Florence  Lnnn,  348  ;  Mi--8  Louisa 
Black.  408;  Miss  Ros-,  401;  Montague, 
23S  ;  Mons.  Anguste  Lacvivier,  291  ;  M 
Aug.  de  L-cvivier,  333;  M.  Backmann, 
334;  Mone.  C  Mol-n,  291,  333;  M  Chenou 
de  Leche,  348  389,  444;  M  Dupuis,  226; 
M  Gusavo  Grunerwald,  131  ;  Mrs.  A  E 
Stubbg,  389;  Mrs.  Bri-i  oe-lronside,  348; 
Mrs  C,  E.  Shea,  352,  4J9;  Mrs  Chas. 
Blick,  .S27,  348,  374  ;  Mrs.  E.  G  Whittle, 
348;  Mrs  Ellen  Nt^wbild,  <2^  ;  Mrs  G. 
We"*t,  389  ;  Mrs  H.  Weeks,  3S9.  414  ;  Mrs 
Hermann  Klo-s,  410  ;  Mrs  J  C-rter,  451  ; 
Mis  J  R  Pitcher,  226;  Mrs.  J  Shrimp- 
ton,  327;  Mrs  R.  C  Kiug  ton,  3SS ;  His. 
R  W  E  Murav,  470;  MutuU  Friei  d, 
328  ;  names,  351  ;  Nnces  d'Or,  320  ;  Nofaire 
Groz,  191;  notis,  47,  237;  i.otes  from 
Ru-sia,  351  ;  Oceaua,  388,  489;  Ojive  Oclee, 
428,  419;  Pbo-hns,  i91,  309,  3i2,  374,429; 
Pith  nil.  410;  Philadelplia,  334,  352, 
^90  ;  Mcciniuo,  327;  Prefet  Ca^B^gncau, 
334;  Pres:dent  Arni^nd,  191,  320;  Pre- 
sident Bo  el  191  :  Pride  of  Muiford,  309  ; 
Prince-8  May,  130 ,  Queen  of  Buffs,  34i; 
Queen  of  the  Karlie-,  2:i8  ;  Roiije  o'Ang  e- 
terre,  444;  Roi  H.  s  Pr^eoccs,  238;  R  tbin 
Adair,  388,  410;  R>^cOwen,  348:  llyec  oft 
Gi-iry.  330,  3}1;  thews.  Ibe  past,  4  2; 
Snowdrift,  473;  Son  Altes  e  Sidi  Taieb, 
408  ;  S  tivcuir  do  Peti'e  Amie,  226.  472; 
spoilitg  th  ,4t6;  St^esa,  469;  Sunshine, 
}30 ;  ^^urpa88c  Amiral,  410 ;  Surprise. 
42S,  449;  T.  B,  Haywood,  309;  the,  in 
France,  133;  Thomas  Wilkins,  3o2  ;  Vicar 
of  Bray,  3sS  ;  "Vi'xantetse  u'Avcne,  ',38; 
Vignolo,  352;  Virgin  Queen,  352;  Walter 
Surman,  132;  W.  H  Lincoln  Improved 
374;  W  SloRrove,  42S  449;  Yellow  Gem, 
291.  Sfl'.i  ;  Yellow  yourpo  d'Or,  348  ;  Zawad- 
ski,  337 


Chrysanthemum",  250  ;  American  show,  44* ; 
as  annuals,  407;  tt  Ambleside,  Wimble- 
don, 334  :  at  Camberwell,  373  ;  at  Chelsea, 
J51  ;  at  Lewi-ham,  373;  at  Maidenhead, 
408  ;  s-t  Swanley.  414.  451  ;  at  Syon  Hou.^e, 
414;  at  Trent  Park,  Barnet,  3"2 ;  b'aek-fly 
on,  407  ;  cultural  notes  en,  4G  ;  damping, 
320  ;  dwarf,  288.  334  ;  early  -  flowering 
Japanese,  472;  exhibiting,  408;  exhibit- 
ing in  baskets.  472  ;  cxbibitmg  pompon, 
472  ;  faded,  407 ;  fraerant,  373 ;  French 
show,  414;  fiom  Jdpan,  319;  luiry,  408, 
414  ;  in  fruit  houses,  373  ;  in  New  Zealand, 
48;  in  October,  334;  in  Russia,  133,  195  ; 
in  the  park-*,  447 ;  late  flowering,  2SS  ; 
new,  333,  374 ;  new  American,  442,  471  ; 
new  Continental  of  1895,  2'^4 ;  neweaily, 
(f  1895,  319  ;  new  English,  471  ;  new 
hairy  for  1895,  195;  new  white  Japanese, 
320 ;  New  Zealand  seedlings,  47  ;  notes  on 
culture,  23S,  334  ;  October.  319  ;  on  walls, 
133;  outdoor,  451,  472;  overstaked,  318; 
pompon,  319  ;  popular  show,  414 ;  prize  in 
New  Zealand,  288  ;  prospects  of  the  season, 
288;  seasonable  notes  on,  189;  September 
and  October,  320  ;  shipping,  47  ;  some  large 
Japanese,  374  ;  some  new,  413  ;  some  more 
new,  47^;  striking,  471 

Cider  makiug,  454 

Cimieifuga  simplex,  371,  410,  ^35 

Cirrhopettlum  Medusae,  385 ;  Rothschildi- 
anum,  308 

Cirsium  erioptiorum,  69 

Citrus  tiiptera,  256 

Clematis  graveolens,  337 ;  Davidiana,  51  ; 
garden  varietits  of,  396 ;  Henryi,  117  ; 
Princess  of  Wales,  117  ;  ViticcUa,  75 

Clematises,  321 

Clerodendroa  trichotomnm,  71 

Clethra  alnifolia,  40  i 

Clitoria  ternatea,  14 

Cobie.i  scandens  variegata,  13 

Cocos  Weddelliaua,  411 

Codonopsia  ovata,  12 

Ctelogyne  barbata,  485  ;  Veitchi,  169 

Colcliicums  in  the  Grasss,  192 

Collomiagrandiaora,  97,  291 

Commelina  ccelestis,  76 

Comparettia  coccinea,  346 

Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata,  371 

Coreopsis  abyssinica,  192 

Corypha  australis,  411 

Cosmos  bipnnatus,  £24  ;  sulphurous,  175,  329 

C.  rdyline  indivisa  in  flower,  435 

C  reopsis  maritiraa,  15 

Cornus  aba,  459;  amo'Tum,  459;  Baileyi, 
459;  tanguinen,  459  ;  ttolonifera,  459 

Cottage  flowers,  322 

Cottagers'  exhibitions,  65 

Critjum  Powelli  album,  75  ;  Sch'mperi,  75 

Crinums,  h  rdy,  267 

Crocus  speciosus,  294  ;  var.  Aitchisoni,  251 

Crocuses,  winter  blooming,  489 

Crops,  planting  gre  n,  i6 

Crops,  the  se  d,  216 

Crotons,  37 1  :  in  small  pots,  13 

Crowfoots,  the,  500 

Cro.-n  D  isies.  132;  Imperials,  "'16 

Cucumber,  a  good,  258  ;  Cardiff  Castle,  19", 
2^8  ;  R  chford  Maket,  343 

Cucumbers,  eatable,  505 

Cucumis  pereuuis,  325 

Cucurbita  perennis,  325 

Cultivation  d  ep.  287  ;  value  of  deep,  3 

Currant  Houghtm  Cwstle,  193  ;  La  Conde,  6[ 

Currants,  41  ;  at  exhibitions,  lb6,  194  ; 
Black,  87  ;  Black,  a  novel  mode  or  prun- 
ing, 1?;  B'ack,  pruning,  62;  c  it-leaved, 
88  ;  g"od  Red  and  White,  93  ;  notes  on,  6 

Cya'  anthus  lobatus,  191 

Cyclamen  persiuum,  218  ;  persicum,  sowing 
seed,  218 

Cyclamens,  474  ;  and  Primulas,  4  2 ;  hard}', 
192 

Cycnocbes  ehlorochilon,  !20 

fi/vibidujii  Lo  iaiiiiin,jio'rer  o ',  263  ;  gigan- 
teum,  385  ;  Mastersi,"429 

Cyphomandra  fragrans,  76;  betacei,  370 

Cytisus  eapitatus,  51  ;  nigricans,  138 

Cypripedium  Alfred  Hollington,308  ;  AUani- 
auum  supL-rbum,  347  ;  amamum,  240 ; 
Andronicus,  51  ;  Ashtoni,  469  ;  caricinum, 
78;  C-rnusianum,  209;  Charles  worth  i, 
267,  385  ;  marginatum,  3  8  ;  concolor,  34  ; 
Curtisi,  160;  concolor,  463;  Hookerai,  148; 
Hyanowskyanum,  4-.'4  ;  insigne  Laura 
Kimball,  347  ;  i  Maulei,  463  ;  Leeanum  t-u- 
perbum.  346  ;  Lord  Derby,  172  ;  Lowi,  160  ; 
Madeleine,  428  ;  Marchioness  of  Salisbury, 
388;  Massaimum  superbum,  129;  Mili 
grande  3  8  ;  names,  4fi3,  505  ;  platyco'or, 
428  ;  Po  lettianum,  388  ;  Princess  Mary, 
52  ;  Rothschi  dianum,  424  ;  Sallieri  Hye- 
a'um,  384;  Saundersianum,  182;  Schlimi, 
423 ;  Sedeni,  27  ;  S.  candidolum,  96  ;  seUt- 
gcrum,  220;  iipici:rint}i<iii,  .SOI 

Cypripediums,  201  ;  three  uaofu',  424 


D. 

Daffodils  in  orchard  and  wood  and.  3S6 ;  for 
forcing,  473  ;  planting,  338 


Dahlia  Arthur   Cheal,   130;    Beatrice,   169; 

Claribf],  209;   Pante,  169;  Delicata,   117; 

Do- glas,  169;    Fabio,   169;  Gloriosa,   156; 

Ladv  Penzance,  215  ;  Leonora,  169  ;  Mabel 

Stantrn,    169 ;    Matchless.    117  ;    Mi  s    A. 

Junes,  2(9  ;  Mrs.  Francis  Fell,  255  ;  Gany- 
mede, 2  9  :  Madeleine,  209  :  Mrs  A.  Beck, 

130  ;  Mrs.  Gore  Langton,  209  ;  Mrs.  Peart, 

215,   325,   349;    Mrs.    Wils  n    Noble,   209; 

Ne  issia,  169:    Purity.  169:   Robert  Can- 

ntU,  117  :  Rosebud,  209  ;  Watf  rd  Beauty, 

2-.5;  Willie  Batchelor,  i09;  Zoe,  209 
Dahlias,  a  fence  of,  256  ;  Cactus,  24  i  ;  insects 

on,  52:    n»w  Cactus,  155;    pompon,   215; 

sing  e  Cactus,  200,  2i5  ;  single,  for  cutting, 

199 
Daisy,  the  Swan  Rive-,  76 
Dai  ies,  Mi  ha  ]ma=,  3^3 
Damson,  old  English,  fruiting  bianch  of,  357 
Damtons.  37,  403 ;  and  Phims,  253 
Daphne  Mfzereum,  450 
Daphniphylluma,  259 
Dophiiiphyllum  gloucescens,  259 
Datura  cornucopaja  fl.-pl.,  266 
Davallia  tenu'folia  Burkei,  t  9 
Davidson,  Mr,  presentat  on  to,  430 
Day  Lilies,  400 
Delphinium  Breckei  and  its  variations  from 

seed,   294;   cardinale  and    D.   Zdil,   112; 

grandiflorum,  53  ;  grandiflomm  fl.-pl ,  12 
Delphiniums  flowering  twice  in  a  season, 

310,  386  ;  new,  52 
Dendrobium  album,  3fi3  ;  aureum,  445  ;  1 1- 

gibbum,  266,  490  ;  chrysanthura,  79,  485  ; 

chri/sotoxum,  239;  Dearei,  149;   Dracouis, 

392  ;     foimosum    var.    giganteum,    305  ; 

Hookerianuin,    -169 ;     Jamesianum,    314  ; 

Phalsenopsis  holo'eucum,  129;  Schrosdeii- 

^num,    291,    423;    porphyrogattrum,    69; 

speciosissimum,  69  ;  thyrsiflorum,  96, 192  ; 

Treacberianum,  468 
Dendrobi'ims,  notes  on,  55 
Desfontainea  spiuo'  a,  310 
De-mudium  penduliflorum.  255 
Deutzia  gracilis,  317  ;   Ltmoinvi,  317  ;   parvi- 

flora,  317 
Devon,  south,  August  in,  226 
Dianella  a'^pera,  168 
Dianthus  Atkinsoni,  101';  cinuab-rnus,  101 ; 

Seguieri,  101 
Dianthuses,  annual,  339 
Diapensia  lapponica,  465 
Dipladenia  atro-purpurea,  85 
Disa  grandiflora,  06 
Dogwoods,  the  r.  d,  459 
Doronicitms,  a  ba^/ctt  of,  19 
Dove  Orchid,  the  251  ;  extraordinar/  jjlant 

of,  445 
Dracaeua  australis  at  Tresco,  197  ;  an  avenve 

pf,    in    the   gardens   a'-    liesco    Abbey,    197; 

Godsefiiana,   b90 ;    latifoli  ,    3SS ;    lentigi- 

nosa,  453  ;  Mas  argeana,  344 
Drougbt,  the  protracted,  287 
Dry.is  lanata,  245 

E. 

Edelweiss,  11 

EdmoLiton,  market  plants  at,  107 

Edraianthus,  4;i4  ;  graminifolius  and  E.  dtil- 

viatici(s,  424  ;  Purtiilio,  424 
Egypt,  flower*  of,  286 
Elajagnus  edu  is,  71  ;  pu-^gens,  370 
Elder,  the  scirlet  berried,  51 ;  variegated,  12 
Elm  theConish,  410 
Embothrium  coc^iueum,  48 
Endive,   64 ;    as    a    vegetable,   4^6 ;    second 

sowing,  106 
Epidendrum    cochleatum,    34;    ellpticum, 

314;     fragrans,    118;      polybulbou,     '^23; 

purum,  3tj9 ;    Wallisi,   285  ;    Wa!lisi  eilio- 

lare,  428 
Epimedium  leaves    for    cutting,   486 ;   ^)i7i- 

natum  foliage  of,  in  a  boicl,  486 
Erica  ciliaris  alba,  49  ;  vagans,  350 
Erigeron  mucro^atus,  499 
E  itrichium  slrictum  or  uothofulvum,  215 
Eritrichiums,  199 
Erudiuni  supracinereum,  278,  349 
Er^ngium  amethystinum,  51  ;  Olivcrianum, 

51 
Erythrina  Huraei,  167 
Euadenia  emnieLs,  481 
Euca'yptus  citriodora,  265,  313 
Eucharis  amazo  ica,   251;    amazoni  a,   217; 

for  market,   491;    grandiflora,  2*7;  well- 
grown,  452 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  112 
Eulalias,  192,  i67 
Eupatoiium  purpureum,  171 
liuierpe  edulis,  411 
Exhibi  io  s,  hurlicultura',  507 


F. 

Fair  M:  ids  of  France,  50G 

Fern,  a  scente',  251;  spores,  sowing,  204, 
249 

Ferns,  erested,  147;  deciduous,  438;  g' ow- 
ing in  Jad'Vo  fibre,  417;  in  patches,  416; 
hardy  ia  winter,  460;  propjgating,  316; 
raising  fr,m  seed,  16 
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Fisr,  Osborn's  Prolific,  f^.  41 

Figs,  open-nr,  144,  174,  233,  255,  273,  313  ; 
spot  on,  3S0 

Fow.r  garden  notes,  9,  22,  35,  S'',  73,  100, 
114,  l'^6,  175,  201,  21-1,  217,  268,  275,  293.  323, 
35ti,  387,  42(>,  4itii :  garde   s  in  winter,  381 

Flowers,  autumn,  in  Yorkshire,  354  ;  bine 

■  and  y-Uow  in,  450;  colours  in.  4S7  ;  cut, 
Arranging.  G^^ ;  florists',  sowing,  413  ;  from 
Orlean'f,  329  ;  from  Winohmore  Hill,  52, 
132,  231,  32S  :  hardy  evergreen,  bordtrs  of, 
3  i ;  harJv,  at  Forest  Hill.  37  :  for  cutti  g, 
I'-S;  in  Regent's  Park,  251;  in  London, 
385  ;  of  Egypt,  28o  ;  the,  in  Hyde  Park,  72 

Foliage  autumn,  449 

Francoaappendiculata,  13t-i,  176 

Francois,  112 

F'aj:'}tu*  ornvs,  sp  kcs  of.  2  6 

Fritil'aria  imperialis,  110 

Frost  and  insect  pe=t3,  204  ;  in  Notts,  369 

Fruit  and  tomtits,  359;  and  vegetab'e 
crops,  120.  150,  160,  184,  207,  22^,  240,  281 ; 
drying,  v32,  252  ;  early  decay  of,  234,  275  ; 
farroii'g,  329,  359 ;  garden,  seaso'  able 
notes  on  the,  193  ;  gathering,  194  ;  houses, 
pos  tion  I  f  hot-water  pipes  in,  HI  ;  hous  s, 
work  in,  24.  63,  105.  144,  163,  182,  224,  263, 
'^84,  301,  321.  361  402,  421,  Ml,  461,  4Sl.50t  ; 
i'lfluence  t  f  i-easons  on.  234  ;  notes  fr  m 
Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  235;  from  The 
Hendre,  Monmouth,  147;  packing  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  show,  2'4;  rooms,  331; 
tiees,  caterpillars  on,  419  ;  gumming  in, 
4^4;  leaf  soil  for.  25  i;  on  walls,  433: 
planting,  145,  312,  41S  ;  packing,  496  ;  red 
spider  on,  89  ;  summer  pruning  of.  '7,  93 

Fruits,  hardv,  S  43,  S3,  i24,  203,  213,311, 
381  ;  in  1895,  379  ;  size  in,  2^3 

Fuchsia  Riccartoni  in  the  Shetland  Itles, 
931  ;  triphy;ia.  Ii9 

Fuchsias,  two  goul  pillar,  292 

Funkia  Sleboldi,  7 1 


GaUaria-,  116,  325 

Ga'arjthus  Olga^  Reginre,  359 

Galeandia  Devoniana,  149 

Galtonia  ca'id:can.-^,  16,  .75 

Garden,    a,   v  i  hout   a   girdener,   390;    an 

Au  tralian,  11;  a,  of  Lardy  flowers,  486; 

note-i  from  a  New  Zealand,  .'6 
Gardens  i.i  and  around  Norwich,  197  ;  wire- 
worm  in,  48* 
Caura  Lindlieimcr',  75 
G<  ni-ta  ittn  nsi?,  16  ;   tinctoria  elata,  256  ; 

virgata,  48 
Geniiana  ■■  epulis  140  ;  acauUs,  ijroup  of,  146  ; 

ad'cenden^,   112,   affims,  139;    alba,  139; 

alf/ida,   14ti ;   alpma,   141 ;  Andrewsi,   139  ; 

anguliisa,     141  ;    tngustifoiia,     139,    140 ; 

ascUjiiadi-'a.  i43:  a&clepladea,  71,  140,  159  ; 

havarici,  141  ;  Bige'owi,  13!) ;  Burs^ri,  139  ; 

Clusi,  141 ;  cr.iciatii.  139  ;  decumbens,  140  ; 

dinari  a,    141;    Fetisowi,    140;    F  celicbi, 

141;gelr'a,  1-0;  imbricata,  l4l ;   Ketsel- 

rin.i,   140;    Kochian*,  141 ;  linearis,   171; 

lutea,    139 ;     macrophylla,    140  ;    Olivicri, 

140;  oregana,  141 ;  ornata,  101,  141  ;  Pneu- 

mon'nthe,  140  ;  pum  la,  141 ;  punctatii,  141 ; 

purpurea,  141;  pyrenaici,  i4l  ;  tiaponaria 

140;    sceptruin,  140;    septemQda,  75,  iiO; 

thif.ttica,  14S  ;   i-ernay  139,  141;  Wdlujcwi, 

140 
Genians,  tbe  perennial,  138 
Gcunonia  gracilis,  411 
Geran  um  a'genteum,  11;  balkanum,  101; 

sylvdticum    132 
Geraniums,  Ivy-l-aved,  365 
Geib^ra  Jamcsuni,  231 
Gesneral^n^iflo  a,  4* 
Gesnerads,  cout  nuous-flowering,  365 
Glad  o  us  Brantfind,  169  ;  bienchieyensisand 

the  Cape  Hy^i'  inth,  ll2  ;  )u  Scot  and,  251  ; 

draco,  epha  us,    15;      L'o'ops,    lt)9  ;      Don 

JosC-,    130;    Duke    (f     Oevi.nshire,     130; 

Dutricul     de    Rhins,    t'9  ;  Earl   Cadogan, 

13  I  ;   I  aLdav  nsis,   new  hybr.da  of,  393  ; 

h\brds.   le^    99;    K  te    Rosa,    16 1;    Le- 

moinei  hybrids,  420  ;  Mrs   H.  Beechtr,  130  ; 

t  e,  465 
Gloxinias,  345  ;  gi  own  cool,  119 
Godetia  M-tichioness  of  Salisbury,  31 
Goo  ebeiry  caterpillar,  the,  5  ;  LevelUr,  40; 

tr  es,  manuiiug  332 
G  oscber  ies  in  1895  94;  spineless,  75 
Go.ird,  pertiinia',  3.5  ;  tho  Sponn,  415 
Grammat  rhy  lum     E;lisi,    118 ;     Rumphi- 

anum.  1S2 
G  ape  Ciinnon  Hall  Muscat,  2';4  ;   comm'^n 

Sweetwa  »r,  233  ;  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  18; 

Gios   Gui/latDi.t:,  39;   the  common   fcweet- 

wat;r,  273;  for  tarly  forcing,   332;  White 

Tot  a/,  498 
Grapes    co.ouring,    480 ;    marktt,    222 ;    in 
"  a  plant  house,  ;->77  ;  in  p  ant  housi-p,  377  ; 

outdoor,  bl2,  333,  36J  ;  in  fcurrey,  273.  331 
Greeahouse*  erected  by  tenants,  reioving, 

4b9 
Grevillea  Thelemanniana,  470 
GUfatavia  pterocarj  a,  5„S 


Gymnogi  amnca  Alstonite.  436  ;  argentea,  433 ; 
'cilomelanos,  43S ;  chryfophylla,  436;  de- 
cum  pos  ta,  437  ;  gr'ndicep?,  4-i7  ;  Lauch- 
eana,  437  ;  Lauchcana  at  Warlei/  Place, 
437  ;  I'Hermin'eri,  437 ;  Martensi,  4H7  ; 
Massoni,  438;  Ma.i.  ^38;  ochacea,  438; 
Parsonsi,  438;  Peircei  and  P.  robusta, 
43S  ;  peruviana  a^-gyrophvlla,  4''S;  schi- 
zophyila  a' d  s.  glori' sa,  438;  schizo- 
p'>i/lla  gloHosa  gr'wim  in  Jndoo  fibre,  417  ; 
suphurea,  43S  ;  tart^rea  438  ;  triangularis. 
437  ;  triaaqalarist  4i4;  Veitchi,  438  ; 
Wettenhalli^na,  438 

Gynm-^gramtna^,  po  d  and  silver,  43  » 

Gyrs  phila  elegaus,  22 ;  paatcu^ata  and  its 
\i  es,  J 15 

Gauton,  notes  from,  362 


H. 


//  bberln/  Vallei/,  a  view  in,  77 
HabenariaSusancae,  149,  390 
Haim.inthus  Katheriuje,  83  1 
Hainl/'i/ht,  a  usk/uI,  46 
Handlights,  46 

Hardw  ck-e  Granffe,  Sfireicsbu^y,  375 
Hnwthorn,  the  Glastonbury,  495 
Heath,  the  Cornish,  350 
Helenium  Bolanderi.  11  ;  striatum  192 
H-*lianthus  rigidus  Miss  Mellish.  172 
Heliconia  illustris  rubr  c  lulis,  416,  453 
Heliot  opes,  ;-i29 

Helleborus  niger  var.  altifolius,  490 
Helmhultz'a  gl^be-rirna,  509 
Hemerocallis  anrantiaca,  16.  31 ;  f»lva  fl-pl., 
401  ;r'nia,  400;  Kwansofo:iis  variegati-,  54, 
99 
He  b',  cutting,  65 ;  for  winter  use,  157 
Hereford  fruit  sh  'W,  notts  on  the,  405 
Heuchera  sa*- guinea,  267 
Hexham  Nurseries,  400 
Hibbertia  dentata,  410 
Hibiscus,  hiidy  flowering,  255  ;  roaa-sinensis, 

85  ;  syriacus,  136,  188,  193;  Jeannj  d'Arc, 

318 
High>,ury,  notes  from,  13 
Ho  lyhock,  the  fei  gle,  36 
Hnlli  hocks, 'JIS 
Holme  La^y,  notes  from,  44 
Horse  Radish,  456,507 
Horticultural  exhibitioas,  350 
House,  a  profitable,  3 -16 
HouUe'ia  Brocklehurstiana,  305 
Howth  Castle,  Dublin,  263 
Hutnea  eleg^ns,  76 
Hunnemannia  fu mar ije folia,  70,  196 
Hyacinth  names,  36 

Hyacinths,  early  Roman,  for  forcing,  1^9 
Hydrangea's  ut  Kew,  138  ;  in  Sussex,  137 
Hymenocalis     (Isncic^e)      Amaaca.s,      15 ; 

Amanraes,  168 
Hymenophyllum  lerug'nosum,  249  ;rspleni- 

oidfs,   248;  bivalve,  248  ;   chloense,  248; 

ciliatura,  2^9;  cuspj,tum,  227  ;  caudicu'a- 

tura,  227;  c-iudictiiaium,   228;  cmentum, 

24S  ;   reniissum,    227;  dichotomum,    248, 

dilatatum,  227  ;  eladticu",  249  ;  essertum, 

249 ;    tiexuusum,    228  ;    flabellatufr,    228  ; 

Fovsterianum,   228;  fuciforme,   2  8;   hir- 

sutum,  249  ;  hirtellum,  249;  liuea-e,  249; 

mageUan  cum,     248 ;     multifidum.     5^48  ; 

Neesi,    248  ;   obtusum,    249 ;    pectinatum, 

1:48  ;  polyanthos,  228  ;  pulcherrimum,  228  ; 

larum,  2i8  ;  scabnim,  228  ;  sericeum,  249  ; 

tunbridgense,  248  ;  unilaterale,  248  ;  valva- 

tum,  248 
HymenophylluiDS,     small     growing,     248 : 

strong  growing,  227 
Hydrangea  at  Saltram,  Devon,  251 ;  horten- 

t-is,  3  3  ;  Thomas  Hugg,  13 
Hyophorbd  VerschafEelti,  411 
Hypericum  Moserlanum,  112 


Iberis  gibraltar'cT,  267 

Imi.atiens  auricoma,  14 

Incarvillei  Delav  yt,  hardiness  of,  71 

Inula  Huoktri,  21 

[unoi,sids,  l-iS 

Ipomayi,  a  j'retty,  310  ;  Leari,   75  ;    rubro- 

cujru  ea,  4^8  ;  ttrnata,  390 
Irii  atiofusca,  8  ;  caroliniana    245  ;  cristiita, 

244  ;  DougIasi.ina,  245  ;  fulva.  245  Hart- 
vegi,  245;  hexagona,  245;  K*mpfeii  at 
Wisley,    19;    lacustris,    244;    longipelal-, 

245  ;  Lorteii,  337  ;  macrosiphon,  245  ;  mis- 
soniien&is,  245 ;  f.rifcmatica,  i44 ;  ttnax, 
245  ;  tenui'',  245  ;  tri|  etala,  245  ;  unguicu- 
lar.p,  349  ;  vern  ,  244  ;  versicolor,  244 

Irises,   An.erican,    ■/44;   Gtrman,  in    flower, 

354  ;  plai  liug,  338 
Is'e  t-f  Wight,  climate  of  the,  419 
Ixora  Colei,  lt-7 


J. 

Jadoo  fibre,  plants  in,  474 
Jasminum  nudiflnrum,  470,  508 
Ju'y  in  South  Devon,  142 
June  in  Stuth  Devon,  45 


KH.  h^n  (rarden,  work  in  *he,  7,  23,  43,  63, 
84.  104,  123,  143,  163,  183,  204,  223,  244,  264, 
283,  301,  321,  341,  361,  382.  401,  421,  441, 
461,  482,  502  ;  walks,  92  ;  preparing  for 
winter.  4' 3 

Kentia  Belmoreani,  411 

Kniphofia  c  ulescen",  255  ;  hybrida  Triumph, 
252 ;  modesta.  278 ;  Nelsnni.  256,  292  ; 
panciflora  and  K.  Macowaui,  292;  Pfitzeri, 
1^9;  W.-odi,  292 

Koeh-out.ria  paniculata,  71,  75 


Lady's  Slipper,  a  curious,  182 
Lfelia  albida,  463  ;  anceps,  3^1  ;   autumnahs 
Arnoldiar-a.  149  ;  a.  atro-rubens,  305  ;  Day- 
ana    202  ;  (Biassavola)  Digbvana,  69  ;  ele- 
gans,   16  ;  monophylla,  129  ;  pumila,  363  ; 
pur[Mirata,  1  ;  supru-biens,  505 
LfeUas,  5i :  and  Cattleyas,  hybrid,  78 
La!lio-Cattleya  callistogh'ssa  ignescen?,  388  ; 
Charles  Darwin,  169  ;  Clonia  superb^,  209  ; 
D.   S.   Brown,  30;  olegans  gigantea,  148; 
elegans  OweniiB,  169;  Elstead  Gem,   129; 
Eunomia,   209;    Eup>rosyne,    347;    Lady 
Rothsrhild,  468  ;  Othello,   388  ;    P.-rysatis, 
2..9     Semirami",  3S8 
L-igerstnemia  indicn,  251 
La-ageria  rosea,   196;   a  sp'oy  of,  475;   in 

North  Wale?,  369  ;  in  tbe  op?nair,  475 
Lapagerias  in  the  open  air,  426 
Lap  -rtea  morioides,  390 
Lasiaudra  m^xrantha,  450 
Listrea  fragrans,  251 
Latania  aurea,  411  ;  borbonioa,  411 
Lathyrus  maritimus,  215  ;  latifolius,  51  ;  1. 
Turueri,   215 ;    msgollanicus,    23,   53 ;    tu- 
berosus,  15 
Laurus  nobilis  as  a  tree,  15 
Laurustinus  at  Howth  Junction,  329 
Lavatei-a  trioiestris,  36 

Lawns,  Mo.'S  on,  490;  treatment  of,  409,  430 
Leaf  sweeping,  436 
Leaves  for  dishing  fruit,  88 
L  oiitopodium  alp'num,  11 
Leptosyne  maritima,  15 
Lettuce  for  autumn,  65 ;  Grosse  Brune  Tetue, 
131;    Iceleaf,   131;    Intermediate,   65;    in 
hot   weather,    25;    Merveille  des    Qu^tre 
SaisoHP,  131;    Romaine  Ballon   Cos,  131; 
Grise  Monachere,  131  ;  Royal  Malta,  131  ; 
Satisfaction,  131 
Lettuces  in  winter,  440 
Lejcesteria  formnsa,  490 
Liatiis,  2)7  ;  pycnostachja,  171 
L  ilium    auratura.    492 ;    Balierianum,     15 ; 
Beerensl.    11  ;    Browni   var.    leucanthum, 
76;  bulbiferu-»>,  493;  candidum.  9J ;  chal- 
cedonic'im,  101,  493;  croceum,  493;  davuri- 
cum,  493  ;  disease  in,  54,  115,  32J ;  ehgaus, 
493;  gi^anteum,  16;  Grajl,    15;    Hansoni, 
2),  493  ;  Harrisi,  323,  493  ;  Henryi,  132  ;  ja- 
ponicum    Colchesteri,    69,    72 ;    Krajtzeri, 
Its ;    Krameri,    76,   99 ;    Leichtlini,    153  ; 
longitloram  in  Surrey,  386  ;  Takesima.  156  ; 
L-.wi,    15,    132;    Martagon,  493;    Maximo- 
wiczi,  218:  i^ei'yherrense,  218;  nepalense, 
i50,  279  ;   odorum,  16,  72,  102  ;  Parryi,  12  ; 
pomponium  verum,   493  ;   speciosum.    102, 
4^3  ;  s.  ^nd  its  varieties,  247,  276 ;  s  in  pots, 
205  ;  Bulphureum,  265  ;  Szovi'zianum,  493; 
tfcstaceum,  49s;  Thunbergianuoi,  493;  tl- 
firinum,  493  ;  umbellatum,  493 
Liliums,  potting,  476 

LiliLS    at    Oakwood.   53;    for  market,   15; 
garden,  492  ;  in  1895,  395 ;    Maitagon,  196  ; 
notes  on,  3  24;  potting,  447;  T  ger,  192; 
Tm-k's-cap,  37 
Lilies,  new  Water,  386 
Lily  show  at  Manchester,  75 
Lily,  the  Ma'ionua,  113 
Lily  of  1  he  Valley,  338 
Lime,  effects  cf,  on  Nymphajas  and  otter 

plants,  155 
linmanthcmum  indieura,  196 
Limnocliaris  Humboldti,  175 
Lmaria  alpiua  albo-rosei,  71  ;  hepAticaefolia, 

245 
Litton ia  modesta,  85 
Lobelia,  a  fine,  349  ;   cardinalid  Lord  Ardi- 

laun,  192 
Lobelias,  herbaceous.  198 
Luddtmannia  Irloba,  388 
Lycaste  a  meniaca,  ii49 ;   p'ata,  181  ;  Skin- 

n"-!!  rosea,  5  5 
Lychi  i--  fulgens  Haaeeana,  175 
Lycor.s  aurea,  252,  348,  350 


M. 

Macrotomia  echioides,  267 

Jlag^ot,  the  Collin  moth,  253 

Magnolia  elauca,   12,  15,  112  ;  Watsoni  and 

M.  parviflom,  256  ;  tree,  a  large,  313 
MaUow,  the  Tree,  136 
Malva  moschata  albi,  20 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,  220 
Manettia  bicolor,  453 
Market  garden  notes,  4S7 
Marrows  in  the  open,  45 
Masdevallia    Chimiera  aurea,    428 ;    Davisi, 

240  ;    Harryana,  2  ;  ignea,  463  ;   macrura, 

468;  polystieta,  285:  tovartiisii,  38i 
Slasdevahias,  small- flowered,  77 
Maxillaria  furcata,  129  ;  picta,  305,  424,  503 
Mazus  Pumilio,  76 
Meconopsis  Wa  licbiana,  75 
Medicagoarborea,  286 
Medinilla  magidfica,  13 
Medlar,  Nottingham,  the,  349 
Melon,    a   new,    166;   Anthonys   Favourite, 

34S  ■  Epicure,  32  ;  Golden  Pe  fection.  193, 

235;  Hereof  Isleworth,  131;  Hero  of  hU- 

worth,  ItiO;  maggot,   32  ;  roots,  diseaseJ, 

61  ;  The  E^irl's  Fdvnurite,  209 
Melons  at  Hillside,  Newark,  126  ;  rot  culture 

of,   5;    S.ittou's    Triumph    and    Gunton 

Oi-ange.  89 
Mertensiavirgiuica,  21 
Mesospinidium  sangnineum,  485 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  293,322,  325  ;  a  new  w.y 

to  grow,  322  ;  wild,  324 
Michauxia  eampanuloides,  51 
Mignonette,  pot,  167 
Milla  biflora,  75 
Miltonia  Cobbiana,  308 ;  Moreliana  purpurea, 

423  ;  spectabilis,  363  ;  Moreliana,  182 
Miltonias,  26  „         .     ti  ■ 

Mimulus,  Hose-in-Hose,  20  ;   Queen  s  Prize, 

518 
Minalobata,  310  „  ,  .,  ^^       i      f  iQn 

Montbretia  roie^,  171  ;  SolcU  Couchant,  130 
Morello  Cherry,  the.  as  a  bush  tree,  45d 
Morello  Cherries,  173 
Molina  longifolia,  329 
Mormodes  luxatum,  515 
Muth,  the  winter,  454,  493  ^ 

Mount  Usher,  Co.  ■Wieklow,  notes  from,  -5 
Mount  in  Ash,  the,  260  .     .„.     ■ 

M».sa  Enstte  at  Roukill,  Fabnou'h,  40b,  in 

Cornwall,  406 
Muscats,  inarching,  478 
Mushroom  culture  in  America,  287,  house, 

the,  90 
Mushrooms  filling,  483 
Mutisia  decurrens,  i:^^,  71 
Mjddlelon  House,  notes  from,  lib 


Narcissus  freak,  82:  princep=i,  337;  p.  at 
Scarborough.,  337  ;the  Poets,  339 

Nature  V.  Art,  20  .  , 

Nectarine  Vineux  Henri  de  Monicourt,  .J^ 

Nectarines,  gooi  early,  6,40 

Nemesia  strumosa,  136 

Nepenthes  Rijah,  490 

Nephrolepises,  165 

Nerines,  49 

New  Zealand  garden,  notes  from  a,  56 

Newry,  notes  from,  20 

Notes  f .  om  the  Upper  Engadioc,  73  ;  pleasure 
gi'ound,  394 

November  in  South  Devon,  480 

Nyinph;«t  coerulea  out  of  do  rs  in  Sussex, 
349 ;  Laydckeri  rosea,  69 ;  Marliucea 
Chromatella,  69  ;  odorata  rosea,  69 

Nymphaias  and  other  plant?,  effects  of  hme 
on, 155 


Oak,  the  Scarlet,  350 

Oakwood,  notes  fiom,  37,  116,  450 

Obituary — 

Bause,  C.  F.,  303 

Bruce  FindJav.  Mrs.,  427 

Crispin,  F.,  330 

Gilbart,  Richard,  427 

Grieve,  Peter,  272 

Rabone,  T.  H.,  72 

Senihulz,  Gustav,  172 

Stenger,  Herman,  252 

Walters,  James,  427 

Wills,  John,  32,  52 
October  in  Soutti  Devon,  408 
Oiontoglossum  aspeisum,  34*1  ;   Cervanlesi, 

445  ;   cordatum   aureum,    181 ;    Coradinei 

albidulum,  314;  trispum,  impor'ed,  314; 

c.  ro-eum,   392;  c  Triauie,  314  ;  virginals, 

504  ;  Edwardi,  485  ;  gloriotum,  485  ;  gronde, 

219 ;     gr,  nde,     212 ;    g.     superbum,     305 ; 

Harryauum,    lv9 ;   Humeanuoo,  485;    In- 

seayi   spleudeus,   423;  lyngiossura,    384; 

maxillare,  305;    r-iievium,    219;    Oersled', 

423  ;  pulcLehuni,  504  ;  fanneri-mum,   384; 

iiipudinnp,    il9;    t.    xauthogotsum,    392 ; 

vexillaiium  Constance   Wgan,  30;  ^\atti- 

auum,  129 
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Odontoglossums  in  winter,  4  2  ;  notes  on,  26 

(Enothera  margina'a,  75  ;  speciosa,  15 

Offington,  notes  on  choice  hardy  plants  at, 
lOS 

Orchid  floweis  duration  of,  181 

Oichidsat  Kew,  390]  at  Long  Melford,  55; 
for  gtoupirp,  33;  for  -winter  flowering, 
391  ;  Eeasoiable  notes  od,  34,  117,  240,  liSJ, 
345.  444 

Oncidiuni  aurcs'^m,  281  ;  barbitum,  3i>2 ; 
carthaginense,  392  ;  crispum,  485  ;  divari- 
catum,  305  ;  Forbeti,  314  ;  F.  grandiflorum, 
3S4  ;  Gardneri,  502  ;  hiematochilum,  363  ; 
Harrisonianum,  :S5 ;  Jonesianura,  cSV  ; 
I  anceanijm,  30£  ;  longipes,  159;  Inridinn, 
lis  ;omithorrhyn(hnm,  463  ;  o.  albiflonim, 
78  ;  loeum,  219  ;  tigrinum  var.,  409;  vari- 
cosuni,  345 

Onion  maggot,  the,  3 

Onions,  a  record  wtight  in,  259  ;  large,  ?36  ; 
spring  sown,  216;  spring,  transplanting, 
1'5 

Onoclca  sensibilis,  136 

Onosma  faurica,  36 

Ostrnw^kia  magDifica,  2'.i2,  35i,  435 

Oxalis  Bowieana,  49 

Oxfoidshire  wild  flowers,  51 


Ffeonii  tritern-t',  132 

Pafonies,  sweet-scented,  20 

Palms,  useful,  411 

Panax  longissima,  167 

Pancrat.um  illyricum,  243;  illyricum-'n  Cor- 
sica, 246 

Pansy  Border  Witch,  116;  (tufted)  Charm, 
If 3,  192,  238;  J.  F.  Ridiog,  136;  Purple 
Empresp,  156 

Tansies  and  the  drought,  08 ;  good  dry- 
weather,  92 ;  tufted,  76,  116,  136,  170,  245  ; 
effects  of  the  drought  ufon,  156;  from 
Scotland,  112;  propagaticg,  74;  their 
sportive  habits,  153 

Papaver  glaucum,  215 

Paphinias,  314 

Parnassia  calif orLica,  171 

Parsley,  transplanting,  107 

Passion  Flower,  a  seedling,  231 

Passifloraprinceps,  231 

Pea,  a  good  autumn,  558  ;  Daisy,  71  ;  Hollo- 
way  Rival,  236;  Hundredfold,  66  ;  Veitch's 
Eailiest  Mprrow,  26 

Pea  (Sweet)  Blanche  Burpee,  69  ;  Lady  Gri- 
sel  Hamilton,  e9  ;  Mars,  69 

Peach  BaiTington  on  a  west  will,  233  ;  bor- 
ders, renovating,  496  :  Dymond,  221 ;  house 
facing  west,  166;  Noblesse,  222;  talway, 
311  ;  the  Nectarine,  358  ;  tree,  an  old,  and 
its  crop,  310  ;  Walburton  Admirable,  313 

Peach  trees,  black  fly  on,  434,  498  ;  gumming 
in,  12S;  pruning,  453,  498;  scale  on,  477  ; 
unnailing,  498  ;  yellows  in,  311 

Peaches,  colour  in,  221 ;  early,  18  ;  on  open 
walls,  89 ;  good  late,  311  ;  in  pots.  358  ;  in 
town  gardens,  332;  open-air,  255:  out- 
doors, 331;  packing,  311;  very  late,  on 
walls,  380 

Pear  Beuire  Diel,  304  ;  Bturr6  Giffard,  166  ; 
Black  Achan  and  ethers,  453  ;  Comtc  de 
Lamy,  333  ;  Conference,  274  ;  Doynin^  Ov. 
Onnirc,  404  ;  Duchesse  d'Angnuleme,  333  ; 
Emilc  d'Hey^t,  360  ;  Flemish  Beauty,  378  ; 
Flemish  Beauty  and  root  pruLing,  434; 
Forelle  cr  Trout,  496 ;  Glou  Morceau,  233  ; 
.largonellfl,  145 ;  Le  Lectitr,  274 ;  Marie 
Guisse,  496;  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  477; 
Marie  Louise  d' Ucch\  476  ;  President  3a- 
rabe,  470;  Piesident  dOsmonville,  431; 
Princess,  304,  S'iO ;  lii/m's  Corcless,  497 ; 
Riha's  Coreless,  497 ;  tree,  a  Ja'gonelle,  127  ; 
free,  a  Jar<iondli:,  88  ;  trees,  slugw^oim  on, 
234 ;  Uvedale's  St.  Geraiain,  331  ;  Van 
Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  358  ;  Wiot  r  Nelis,  478 

Pears  and  Apples,  60;  best  flavoured,  431, 
477;  coarse,  274,  311;  exhibiting,  498" 
flavour  in,  331,378;  gathering,  358,  419; 
notes  OD,  47S  ;  on  north  walls,  378  ;  Presi- 
dent Bambeand  BeurrO  Ranee,  490  ;  ripen- 
ing of,  350  ;  rotting  in  the  centre,  479  ; 
sensational.  274  ;  tmall,  90,  3.3  ;  stewing 
431,  477  ;  stocks  fur,  222 

Peas,  65  ;  early.  4,  458  ;  good  dry  season, 
158;  in  dry  soils,  24;  secondary  growth 
in,  343  ;  fctaking  late,  107 

Peas,  Everlasting,  54 

Peaa,  Sweet,  74 

Pela'goDiurn  (Ivy-leaved)  Ryecroft  Surprite, 
168  ;  Miss  Louisa  Coombs,  13 

Pelargonium?,  double  zonal,  in  small  pots, 
109  ;  some  nuw  7.  nal,  72 

pL-ntstemon  autirrhinoides,  250  ;  Cobaia, 
iJfsS  ;  liybriilus  giandiflurus,  60 

Pentstemons  at  Burfnrd  Lodge,  76 

Pcr'Hteiia  elata,  2:)1 

I'eristerias,  33 

Phah/iio/isi»  amabilif,  484 ;  amabllis,  484 ; 
Esmeralda,  484 ;  grandiflora,  484  ;  inter- 
media, 4K4  ;  Luddcmanniana,  484  ;  Ludde- 
vioUcca,  69;Schille-iana,  485;  Srhilknana, 
4S4 ;  Stuartiana,  485;  violacca,  96 

Ph^]ien<'psid6,  notes  on,  95,  484 

Philadelphus  Lemolnei,  459 


Thiox;' a  vlilti\A^\\  Drummocdi  as  an  ex- 
hibition flower,  153  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
200  ;  the  herVaceo"S,  480 

Ph'oxes  at  Chiswick  09,  215;  Lerbaccors, 
cultural  notes  on,  174 

Phcenix  reclinata,  411 

Phonnium  tenax  at  Fota,  37 

P'  o'ograph  c  competition,  509 

Phyllocactus  crenatus,  84 

Phys^lis  Alkekengi,  215;  Fra^ch.tti.  196, 
SOS  ;  cul  ill  half  to  show  berry,  435  ;  sKoicing 
foJl  sized  /  vit,' 435 

Pnysostfgia  virg'nica  alb",  51 

Pi'umna  fra^r-ins  202 

Pimpetne\  the  Itali  n,  255 

Pine  Prince  Albert,  145 

F'ines,  p' anting  out,  14',  173 

Piuellia  r  sea,  H  9 

Pioguiciila  c-a  d^ta,  75 

Pinks,  22,  171;  from  seed,  38;  lajering, 
275  ;  perpetual   255 

PInus  selves  ris  aurea,  470 

Pits  and  frames,  45 

Plant,  a  noble  specimen,  76 

Plants,  beiried,  412  ;  British,  exterminat'ng, 
337  ;  fr^m  Japan,  113  ;  bulbous,  eessonable 
notes  on,  OS;  hardy,  notes  <  n,  21,  101, 
113,  176,  214,  245.  324,  354,  435,  4^7  ;  sickly, 
39i;  staking,  338;  water,  in  the  park", 
196  ;  the  natural  distribution  of,  i!78  ;  use- 
ful winter,  It  8  ;  winter  flowering,  345  ;  at 
Worcester,  410 

Platycrater  Sieboldi,  138 

Pleione  lagenaria,  3C5 

Pleiones,  2-i5 

Pier  ^  ma  irac:anthum,  350  ;  m.  florilundum, 
168 

Pleurotballis  Barberiana,  160 

Plumbfiiio  capcnsis,  34t ;  Larpentse,  192 

Plum,  a  valiiaMe  e-trly,  127 ;  Angelina  Bur- 
dett,  194;  Belle  de  Septembre,  234;  Coe's 
Late  Red,  499;  Cox's  Emperor,  173  ;  Den- 
niston's  Superb,  166 ;  Diamond,  195 ;  Dy- 
mock  Red,  499 ;  Dymond,  145  ;  growing, 
497;  Jeffersoo,  221.  253;  Eirke's,  521; 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  304,  358  ;  Rivera' 
Farly  Favourite,  131;  Rivers'  President, 
3C9  ;  Wyedale,  £00,  410,  429 

Plums,  10  ;  and  Damsons,  253  ;  against  walls, 
253  ;  keeping,  360  ;  late,  454 ;  notes  on, 
3S2,  398,  422,  433 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  492 

Poineettias,  dwarf,  3C0  ;  root'ng,  265 

Poygala  Cbamiebuxue  purpurea,  487 

Polygonum  Brunonis,  310 ;  cilinode,  171 ; 
filiforrae  variegatum,  136;  orientale,  255; 
eathalinense,  203  ;  sphEe.ostachyum,  325; 
vaccii  i  olium,  278 

Polypodium  u-idoides,  132 

Polystichum  constrictum,  3S8 

Potato  Birmingham,  210;  Boston  Q.Q.,216, 
259,  326  ;  ciop,  the,  125;  Cockerill's  Seed- 
ling, 210;  deterioration,  458;  Duke  of 
Albany,  158  ;  harvest,  the,  251  ;  Pride  of 
Tonbridge,  210;  Renown,  343,  370,  4'6; 
Sutton's  Seedling  as  an  exhibition  kind, 
125;  Syon  House  Prolific,  210;  Triumph, 
210;  White  Elephant,  65,  90;  Windsor 
Castle,  236,  483 

Potatoes,  90;  and  Turnips,  106;  field,  3; 
forcirg,  457  ;  kidney  and  round,  17S,  216; 
1  te,  glowing  out,  343;  lifting,  287;  ling 
V.  round.  259  ;  quality  in  cookeJ,  377,  467  ; 
seed,  483  ;  storing,  287 

Potentilla  frutic  sa,  112 

Potentillas,  the  shrubby,  137 

Pratia  acgulata,  76 

Prinmla  capitate,  112,  293 ;  Forbes',  245 ; 
obconica,  21S  ;  ob:onica  and  P.  japon'ca, 
277  obconica,  the  poison  of,  338  ;  Kusbyi, 
215 ;  sufi'mtescens.  436 

Primroses,  bunch,  404J;  double,  171 

Protea  cynar.ides,  508 

Prunella  grandiflora,  15  ;  Webbiana,  76 

Priming  illustrated,  3&0,  431  ;  haphazard, 
88  ;  summer,  60 

Friuius  Pissardi,  fruit  of,  76 

Pterises,  crested,  147 

Pterocarya  caucasica,  48 

Public  Gardens— 
Battersea  Park,  191 
Bvixton,  new  park  for,  92 
Chiswick  Gardens,  report  on,  191 
Churchyard  Bottom  Wood,  91 
Chelsea  Botanic,  231 
Counaught  Park,  Dover,  290 
Duthie  Park,  Aberdeen,  289 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  12 
London  parks,  Chrysinthernums  in,  487 
London  parks,  summer  flowers  in,  190 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 

12 
Ojten  spices,  32,  290,  430,  488 
Oxfurd  Botanic  Garden,  02 
Regent's  Park,  190 
Royal  Botanic,  12 
Thames  Embankment,  the,  12 
Tower  of  London,  gardening  at,  280 
Trafalgar  Square  as  a  garden,  249 
Victoria  Park,  Bath,  91 
Waterlow  Paik,  Chry;;anthenium3  in,  480 

Pyretbrums,  spring  jdantinr,  356 

Pyius  japonica,  preserving  the  fruit  of,  449 


Q. 

Quercus  americana  coccinea  splendens,  350 
Quinces,  4'32 

R. 

Radishes,  66 

Railway  station  flower  gardens,  330  ;  gardens, 
250,  2>6  ;  floral  decoration  of,  250 

Rain,  waiting  fo-,  2 

Randiamacrantha,  493 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius  ^f1.-pL,  506;  aconiti- 
folius  fl.-pl.,  502;  acris  fl.-pl  ,  50j;  alpes- 
tris,  601;  amplexicaulis,  501;  anem  n- 
oid  s,  501  ;  aquatilts,  500 :  asiaticus,  502  ; 
pfncialis,  501  ;  glacialis,  501  ;  gramineiis, 
501 ;  Lingua,  ?00  ;  Ij/nUi,  500  ;  Lyalli,  501 ; 
Macauleyi,  487  ;  montmus,  501  ;  parna  si- 
folius.  501;  pelatus,  502;  pyren»  s,  502; 
rutaifolius,  5u2  ;  scutatus,  502 ;  Seg-uieri, 
502  ;  speciosus,  502 ;  theJlorist>',  501 ;  Thora, 
502 

Raspberry  canes,  rruning,  313 

Raspberries,  173,  222;  good,  88,  93,  146,  104; 
mulching,  406 ;  profitable,  127 ;  two  good, 
40 

Reinwardtia  tetragyna,  509 

Rhapis  humilis,  411 

hlt-ododendron  arboreum,  00  ;  arboreum, 
103 ;  Auckbndi,  104 ;  barbatum,  103  ; 
camelliaeflorum ,  104  ;  campanulatuiii, 
108  ;  campanulatum,  104  ;  campylocarpum, 
104;  ciliatum,  104;  cinnabarinum,  104; 
Dalhousife,  104 ;  Dulhousia;  108 ;  Edge- 
worth',  104;  Falconen,  lOJ  ;  Falconeri, 
103  ;  formosum,  104  ;  fulgens  104  ;  grande, 
103;  Hodgsoni,  103;  Hookeri,  104;  Ke:'/si, 
106;  Ke3-si,  101;  ladt/  aVux  litzwil/'am, 
279;  lanatum,101  ;  lancifolium,  H'3 ;  Mad- 
deni,  104  ;  niveum,  104  ;  Numa,  388 ;  Nut- 
talli,  101;  retu«um,  168;  Thomson!,  104; 
tnflorum,  104  ;  Wrighti,  103 

Rhododendrons,  Himalayan,  103 

Ithcitm  Emodi,  206;  otfivinale  in  flower,  20S  ; 
ofl&ciuale  in  the  garden  at  Castlewellan, 
199 

Rhubarbs,  the,  for  use  and  beauty,  199 

Rhus  Michauxi,  340  ;  typhina,  370 

Richard  GUbat,  42-1 

Richa-dia  Pentlandi,  3^0 

Richardias,  golden-flowered,  340 

Robinia  teo-mexicana,  169 ;  Pseudacacia 
semperflorens,  15,  172 

Rock  garden,  the,  8,  9,  34,  05,  149,  ISO,  493 

Rock  garden  notes  from  Kew,  155 

Rock  wood  Lily,  J  01 

RoUu-ceid  lily,  the,  5C0 

Root-pi  lining,  87 

Rosa  indica,  171  ;  polj-antba,  16  ;  pyrena'ca, 
75  ;  rugosa  Blanclie  de  Coubcrt,  iS  ;  r.  not 
fruiting,  2"j2  ;  Wichuriana,  245 

Roscuea  purpurea,  172;  sikkimen-^-is,  1*^6 

Rose  Catherine  Mermet,  471.  ;  C.  Mermet  as 
grown  in  Paris,  410;  Clio,  213;  Christine 
de  None,  213  ;  Crimson  Rambk-r,  28  ;  Dr. 
Grill,  282 ;  Emperor  de  Maroc,  42  ;  En- 
chantress, 428  ;  Francis  Dubreiiil,  213 ; 
garden,  Mr.  Gray's,  at  Bath,  90;  General 
Jacqueminot,  135 ;  Haileybury,  31  ;  Jean 
Cherpin,  136  ;  la  France,  250  ;  Lady  He'en 
Stewart,  252,  282  ;  Laurette  Messimy,  136  ; 
rideal,  136;  Lorna  Doone,  213;  Maniau 
Cochot,  213  ;  Marie  d'Orleans,  213 ;  Mine. 
Joseph  Courbet,  213;  Mrs.  Anthony 
Waterer,  42;  Mrs.  John  laing,  136;  Ni- 
phetos,  352  ;  notes  from  Colchester,  27  ; 
notes  on  the  three  N.R.S.  shows,  135; 
Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  213  ;  Reine 
Blanche,  58;  Renoncule,  27 ;  Sylphe,  213; 
the  Macartney,  352,  410 ;  Victor  Hugo, 
2S2  ;  W.  A.  Richardson,  27 

Rose?,  among  the,  164  ;  at  Bath,  68  ;  atChes- 
hunt,  42  ;  ac  Kew,  196  ;  autumn,  213,  256  ; 
prospects,  164  ;  Bardou  Job  and  Gloire  des 
Ros'.nianes,  213  ;  climbing,  in  France,  134  ; 
cluster  and  single,  27  ;  Duke  of  York  and 
Queen  Mab,  214  ;  fai  ing,  212  ;  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  for  pots,  281  ;  in  a  Surre//  garden, 
23;  in  pots,  164  ;  insects  on,  32  ;  mulchiDg, 
42  ;  notes  on,  306  ;  October,  306 ;  on  a 
Suirey  house,  28;  pruning  late  planted, 
471 ;  robust  (■.  compact  growing,  352  ;  six 
good  Hybrid  Tea,  282  ;  Tea,  hardiness  of, 
28  ;  Tea-scented,  403  ;  Tea,  verses  in  return 
for  a  bouquet  of,  353;  that  do  not  droop, 
28  I 

Roses,  Christmas,  in  Surrey,  100 

tvhascapcAiis,  126  ;laciniatus,  166  ;odorjLtu=", 
51 

Rudbeckia  nitida  and  R.  speciosa,  172;  occi- 
dcntalis,  255,  291 ;  speciosa,  196 


B. 

Sdceol  .bium     Blunici     Russullianum,    1 48  ; 

C(.l;lcst'^  118 
S'lad,  small,  3  3 
Salads,  good,  258 
Salix  vitcllina,  450 
Salpiglossis  gra'jdiflora,  09 
Salsafy  and  Scorzonera,  64 


Silvia  azurea,  369 
Sambucus  racemosa,  318 
Sa  raccnia  Chelsoni,  203 ;  Courti,  203 ; 
Dr.  mmondi,  202 ;  flava,  203 ;  flowers, 
Ecent  of,  265  ;  formosa.  203  ;  melanorrhoda, 
203  ;  MooreaLa,  203  ;  Patersoni,  203  ;  Popei, 
203 ;  psittacina,  203 ;  purpurea,  2  2  ; 
rubra,  203  ;  Stevensi,  203  ;  rariolaris,  203 1 
Williamsi,  203 

Savoy  Cabbages,  403  ;  Earhest  of  All,  258 

Sivo'ys  lite,  376 

Sixi'ragap  Itata,  ISS 

Scabiosa  caucasica, 15  ;  c  alba,  100  ;  gr  mini- 
folia,  192 

Sea- borough,  a  note  from,  255 

S-'illa  canpanulaia,  3.4 

Schizostyli-  coccinea,  330,  386 

Schomburgkiis,  SO 

Sci  tellarii  M'  cciniana,  85 

Scuticaria  St  eli,  504 

Sea  Hollies,  71 

Season,  the  mildness  of  the,  3.8 

S-ed  harvest,  the,  10  ) 

Seeds,  soaking,  101'  ;  powing,  177 

Selenipedium  Schl  mi,  430 

Senecio  grandifoliu  ,  508;  Heiit'eti,  141; 
m  crophyllu',  15 

September  in  South  Devon,  307 

Seiicographis  Ghi^isbreghtiana,  393 

Setaria  alopecuroides  nigra,  132 

Shade,  eff.ctof,  431 

Shill'.ts,  216,  343 

Shortia  galacifolia,  325,  354 

Shrub?,  fori  ing,  notes  on,  446  ;  planting,  460 

Silene  quadrifida  var  pusilla,  245 

Siphoctmpjloa  Humboldtianus,  372 

StJmmii  j.ponica,  480 

S  ug-worm  on  Pear  trees,  234 

Smilaxa-psra.  328 

Snapdragons  from  Hnwick.  132 

Snowdrops,  395,  429,  440  ;  i.u  umn,  3C9 ; 
autumn  Cr.icuses  'and  Meadow  Saffrons, 
276  ;  naturalised,  305 

Fobolewskya  c^a^ata,  354 

Sobralia  Lindeni,  308 

Societies  and  Exhibitions — 
Crystal  Piilace  Chrysanthtmum,  S67 
C:rystal  Falace  fruit  show,  302,  332 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  11,  02,  5:0 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent,  10 
London  Pansy  and  Viokt,  50 

National  Rose,  G'oucester,  10        _    

National  C^rnatiuii,  70     ---h" 

National  Cbrysaathtmum,   170,   180,  272, 

290,  3-10,  367,  410,  418,  470  ..„.. 

National  Co  Operative,  170 

National  Dahlia,  211 

National  Rose,  1.9 

Royal  Horticultuial,  30,  60,  120,  16?,  209, 

307,  347,  387,  427   468 
United  Horticultural,  328 

Soil,  p  epariug,  for  winter  croppirg,  469 

Solanum  arboreum,  13s  ;  jusminoid-s,  291  ; 
Seaforthianum,  171  ;  Wendlanoi,  315 

Sophora  japonica,  102 

Sophionitid,  505;  cernua,  505  ;  grandiflo  a, 
505  ;  violacea,  505 

Sorbus  Aucuparia  fructu-luteo,  130 ;  m  j  s- 
iicii.  and  S.  nepalcnsis,  12 

South  Devon,  November  in,  480 

Sparrows  and  Gooseberry  buds.  453 

Spinach,  66,  415;  autumn,  107;  failure  f, 
484  ;  for  lato  spring,  258  ;  the  Carter,  376  ; 
winter,  varieties  of,  65 

Spiraea  ariasfolia,  49  ;  astilboides,  356  ;  Bu- 
malda,  48;  Bumalda  Anthcny  Watp-rcr, 
138,  221  ;  Douglasi,  157  ;  flagelliformis,  51  ; 
Lindleyana,  71 

Squil'y  the  Spanish,  324 

Staubopca  grandiflora,  202 

Stanton  Harcourt,  137 

Stapelia  gigantea,  345 

Starworlsfrom  Ire'and,  250 

Statice  floribunda,  412  ;  latifoli  i,  S37 

Stephanotis  leaves  turning  yellow,  14 

Stcpbanotiees,  pr  ning,  492 

Stock  Princess  Alice,  176,  223 

Sto  ks,  154 ;  in  northern  gardens,  329 

Stoie-iacyuuea,  255 

Slomiar<ds,  11 

Streamlet,  a  parden,  439 

Straffan,  Co.  Kildirc,  u-trs  from,  327 

Strawba-ry  A^erde  n  FaTourit  ,  61;  he's, 
new,  IS;  Bri  isli  (jueen,  17,  61;  Com- 
petitor, forced,  03  ;  erup,  iha  K.ntish,  15; 
gi-owinyf  en  Alnwic*  Moor,  3U  ;  Litest  f 
A'l,  40;  pliutfj,  preparing,  CO;  p'ant', 
young,  2£4  ;  Ruigo  Au.liore,  131;  Royal 
Sovereign,  6,  1 

Strawberries,  41  ;  planting  out  forced,  126; 
alpine,  303  ;  beetles  eating,  18  ;  for  forciugr, 
454 ;  Guuton  Park,  Lord  Sufliell  and 
Waterloo,  16  ;  languishing,  ;^13 ;  suc- 
ccssioLal  market,  4U  ;  the  Gun'.on  seed- 
ling, 88 

Strcptocarpus  Laing's  multiflora,  31 

Streptocarpi,  40;  from  B  audfo:d,  136;  from 
Chelsea,  :91  ;  hybrid,  3b6 

Suuflowtr,  a  fine,  250;  Bjuquet  d'Or,  329  ; 
Wtoke  Park  Favourite,  2C0 

Sutherlandia  irutesctn*",  13S 

Swainsonia  OHberni,  440  ;  Vei  chi,  SOi),  4S0 

Bymphyandra  Kaulmam.i,  76,  112 
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IX 


T. 

Tamarisk,  the,  173 

Tecoma  Smithi,  250 

Telekia  specios;i.,  71 

Thunbergia  grandiflora,  4S9 ;  g.,  two  forms 
of,  S5 

Thy rsacan thus  rutilans,  470 

Tigridia  grcndiflora  aurea,  130  ;  g.,  immacu- 
lata,  130;  pavonia  lilac ea,  76 

Tieridias,  136 

Til/amhia  Gtauorana,  119  ;  Durati,  49  ;  lali- 
folia,  390 

Todea  Fraseri,  179;  grandip'nnuli*,  ISO  ;  in- 
termedia, ISO  ;  Moorei,  179  ;  plumosa,  1?0  ; 
svpeiba,  179  ;  superba,  179  ;  s.,  a  fine,  370  ; 
Wilkesiaua,  179 

Todeas,  178 

Toma'o  cuttings,  343 ;  Duke  of  York,  70, 
236  ;  Ham  Green,  25S  ;  YeUow  Kiug,  403  ; 
the  Tree,  370 

Tomatoes,  216 ;  a  few  good,  107 ;  at  Warley 
Place,  236  ;  defoliating,  4 ;  for  Christmas, 
45;  for  early  spritig,  458;  new,  126;  not 
setting,  3,  45  ;  open-air,  125  ;  outs  de,  in 
October,  329  ;  the  best,  456 ;  the  sleeping 
disease  in,  15S  :  winter,  107,  343 

Tomtits  and  fruit,  359 

Trade,  last  winttr'e  message  to  the,  157 

Trays  for  storing  fruit,  358 

Trees,  fruit,  packing,  496 ;  two  beautiful 
weeping,  256 

Trichomaoes  alatura,  315 ;  apifolium,  315 
auriculatum,  315;  exsrctum,  316;  gigan 
teum,  316  ;  Kalfussi,  316  ;  maximum,  bl6 
meifolium,  3:6;  pinnatum,  316;  Prieuri, 
316;  radicans,  316;  radicans,  316;  r.  An 
drewsi,  316;  r.  cambncum,  316;  r.  dila- 
latum,  316  ;  r.  dissectum,  316  ;  r.  Kunze 
anum,  316 ;  Luschnatianum,  316 ;  nni 
^ormt\  315;  renifoime,  316;  scandens,  310 
superbum,  316  ;  stro-ng-f/rowuig,  315 


Trichopilia  suavis,  79 

Trichopilias,  79 

Trichosma  suavis,  239,  430 

Tricuspidana  hexapetala,  128 

Triteleias,  113 

Tritoma  Uvaria,  354 

Troppeolum  peataphyllum,   32S  ;   epeciosum 

in  Surrey.  369 
Tv-b't'osis,  364  ;   failing,  474 ;  for  late  work, 

167 
Tulip  Chrysolora,  446  ;  the  English,  394 
Tiiiips,  latt'-jio^cerimj  joi  Ills  of  T.  Gesneriana, 

283 
Turf,  a  good,  for  poor  soils,  462 
Turnip,  Cardinal,  2.5 
Turnips    Cniik    Castle    Black    Stone    and 

Orange  Jelly,  376;  winter,  65;  yellow,  in 

■winttr,  238 


XT. 


Urceolina  pendula,  372 
V. 


Vaccinium  Vitis-Idtea,  487 

Vanda  ccerulea,  52,  129,  ISl  ;c.  (Fowler's  va- 
riety), 129  ;  Sanderiana,  346  ;  teres,  33  ;  tri- 
00  or  planilabiis,  30,  160 

Vegetable  Marrows,  large,  456 

Vegetables,  late  planted  winter,  25 ;  over- 
gruwn,  3'2G 

Veitch  Memorial  medals  and  prizes,  £08 

Venidium  calecdulaceum,  76,  Il5 

Verbascum  Bbttaria,  51  ;  Chaixi,  15,  9S,  200 

Verbena,  sweet  scented  hardy,  54,  102,  115  ; 
the,  at  Howick,  329  ;  ven^sa,  251 

Vernonia  fasciculp.ta,  255 

Veronica  Purple  Queen,  371 


Veronicas,  shrubby,  365 

Versailles,  the  gardens  at.  250 

Viburnum  acerifolium,  340  ;  cassiuodes,  340  ; 
dentalum,  340;  furcalum,  340;  Lantana, 
340 ;  lantanoides,  340  ;  Lentago,  340 ;  niolle, 
340  ;  nudum,  340  ;  prunifolium,340  ;pubes- 
cens,  340  ;  Wrighti,  340 

Viburnums,  the,  340 

Victoria  Regia,  231 

ViUarsia  nymphaoides  sJiOicirg  growth,  300 

Viue,  a  capricious,  233;  and  Peach  borders, 
renovating,  496;  leaves,  blisters  on,  IS; 
notes,  360  ;  seasonable,  94  ;  weevil,  the, 
489 

Vines  as  climbers.  1S8 ;  cUansing,  3S0 ; 
grafting,  404  ;mildewon,332  ;  outnf  d'.ors, 
273  ;  raising  young,  222  ;  red  spider,  on, 
234,  304  ;  scale  on,  194  ;  starting  early,  454  ; 
thrips  on,  405 

Viola  Christiania,  53 

Violet  Princess  of  Wales,  3C9 

Violets  from  cutting?,  244  ;  winter,  323 

Violets,  Dog's-tooth,  113 


W. 


Wallflower,  an  early,  449 

Walnuts,  89 

Ware,  notes  from,  111 

Warley  Place,  notes  from,  97 

Wurscewiczella  Wendlanci,  96 

Wasps,  158,  190 

Watercress  growing,  325 

Water  Lilies.  52 ;  and  Nelumbiums  in  North 
America,  354;  at  the  Drill  Hall,  72;  in 
hard  water,  98,  152  ;  tropical,  51 

Weather,  the.  in  West  Herts,  12,  32,  52,  72, 
92,  112,  152,  172,  10',  212,  23■.^  2  2,  2  2, 
310,  330,  350,  370,  389,  409,  430,  450,  467, 
489,  5.0 


Weeds,  eradicating,  375  ,  h    w 

Weigela  Abel  Carriere,  75  ;  Congo,  167 ;  Eva 

Rathke,  12 
Wh'hhall,  thrcwshimi,  177 
Willow,  yellow-barked,  450 
Wilton  House,  455 
Wilfon  House,  east  front,   457;    south  ft  o^it, 

415 
Winter  Cherry,  Japanese,  a  new,  435 
Wineberrv,  the  Japanese,  145,  195,  132 
Wistiiria  sinensis,   237,   313  ;  in  the  Botanic 

f^ardens,  Dublin,  157 
Withania  origanifolia,  324 
Witsenia  corymbosa,  410 
Woodliee,  destroying,  172 
Woixestershire  orchards,  6Q 
Worthing,  notes  from,  61 


X. 


Xauthoceras  soibifoHi  in  fruit,  71 


Y. 

Yucca  guatemalensis,  231;  variegated,  pro- 
pagating, 265 


Zeals  House,  Wilts,  n't 

Z'  nobia  speciosa  and  Z.  pulverulenta,  12 

Zephyranthes  Candida,  172 

Zinnia  (Icoaas,  double,  464  ;  double  Lilliput, 
464;  double  -potipon,  464;  double  ttriptd, 
464  ;  nana,  double,  464 ;  mexicana,  464  ; 
mexicana,  doub  e,  464 

Zinnias,  465 

Zygopetalum  Gautieri,  240  ;  maxillare,  55 
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COLOURED     PLATES. 


ANGRyECUM   LEONIS 

AFHELANDRA   NITENS         

CALOCHORTUS  LUTEUS  CONCOLOR      

CATTLEYA  HARRISONI^     

CINERARIAS,  A  GROUP   OF 

CYCLAMENS:    1,  VULCAN;   2,  BUTTERFLY     ... 

CYMBIDIUM   EBURNEO-LOWIANUM        

DENDROBIUM  DALHOUSIANUM 

DENDROBIUM   DONNESIiE 

GLADIOLUS   MRS.  EEECHER  AND   G.  BEN  HUIl 

IlELLEBORUS  ALTIFOLIUS 

IlEMEROCALLIS  AURANTIACA  MAJOR 

IRIS   GEUMANICA   VAR.   KHARTUT       

MAGNOLIA  CAMPBELL:       

NVMPH^A  MARLIACEA   IGNEA 


Paoe 

ea 

122 
440 
380 
G2 
182 
2G2 
222 
222 
420 
0 
400 
242 
142 
323 


PHL0XE3,  THREE:  l.ECNA 

3,  ADA  LOUISA      ... 
RANUNCULUS  LINGUA 
RHODODENDRON  GRANDE 
RICHARDIA  PENTLANDI 
ROSE   G.  NABONNAND 
ROSE   NARCISSE 
SARRACENIA  FLAVA... 
SCILLA  SIBIRICA   MULTIFLORA 
SOPHRONITIS  GRA.NDIFLORA 
SPH.ERALCEA   (MALVA)   ABUTIL0IDE3 
TECOMA  SMITHI 
TULIPA  BOUrON  D'OR 
TULIPA   PICOTEE 
VILLARSIA   NYUPH.EOIDES 


2,  GLOIRE  D'ORLEANS; 


Pack 

480 

500 

102 

340 

4G0 

SCO 

202 

162 

62 

42 

22 

282 

282 

300 
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Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  SUPERBA. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  beautiful  Orchid  richly 
deserves  its  name,  being  perfectly  distinct 
and  making  a  welcome  change  from  the  better- 
known  species  of  the  labiata  group.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  nearly  erect,  from  8  inches  to  10  inches 
in  height,  furrowed  and  bronzy  in  appearance. 
Each  bears  a  pair  of  similarly  coloured  leaves 
about  4  inches  long  and  thick  and  leathery  in 
texture.  The  spikes  are  produced  from  between 
these  upon  the  current  year's  growth,  and  each 
bears  usually  from  two  to  six  flowers ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  deep  rosy  purple,  the  lip 
brighter  in  colour,  spreading  in  front,  and  with 
a  yellow  and  white  blotch.  There  is  no  denying 
that  this  is  a  difficult  plant  to  keep  in  health 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  but  it  might,  if 
properly  treated,  be  made  much  more  of  than  is 
usually  the  case,  It  is  well  known  that  this 
Cattleya  enjoys  a  higher  temperature  than  most 
other  species,  and  consequently  it  is  too  often 
given  heat  and  moisture  in  abundance  without 
proper  care  being  taken  to  ripen  and  consolidate 
the  growths.  Owing  to  this  the  plants  are  very 
susceptible  to  checks,  more  especially  during 
the  winter,  and  frequently  fall  a  prey  to  the  un- 
sightly spot  so  common  to  the  genus.  To  make 
matters  worse  the  plants  are  kept  too  dry  at  the 
root,  causing  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel,  thus 
lowering  the  vitality  of  the  plants  altogether. 
All  Cattleyas  are  difficult  to  bring  round  from 
this  state  ;  with  C  superba  it  is  practically  im- 
possible, and  the  effect  of  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
subsequent  weakly  growth  and  puny  flower- 
spikes.  Very  small  plants  of  this  Cattleya  are 
not  worth  having  and  would  be  dear  at  any 
price,  especially  if  they  were  bits  lopped 
off'  old  and  weakly  specimens  ;  but  given 
a  healthy  imported  or  established  plant  and 
the  chances  are  all  in  favour  of  the  grower 
for  at  least  five  or  si.\;  years,  after  which  the 
plants  will  probably  begin  to  fail.  The 
longest-lived  plants  will  be  those  that  during 
the  first  season  take  the  best  hold  of  the  pot, 
block,  or  whatever  is  used  for  their  support, 
while  those  that  produce  flowers  before  they 
are  well  established  will  in  all  probability  be 
the  first  to  go  back.  Personally  I  prefer  pots 
or  baskets  to  blocks  for  this  species,  for  the 
rootb   are   quite    as   vigorous   as    those   of  the 


majority  of  the  genus,  and  if  freely  produced 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  getting  them  to  take  hold 
of  a  little  compost.  Not  much  peat  should  be 
used  in  this,  and  that  which  is  selected  must 
be  of  the  very  best  without  a  particle  of  sand 
or  dust.  This  fibre  used  with  Sphagnum  Moss 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  and  with 
plenty  of  crocks  and  charcoal,  will  grow  it  very 
well,  and  a  thin  layer  only  is  required.  The 
plants  must  be  stood  in  a  light  position  in  the 
warmest  house  and  watered  carefully  until  the 
roots  are  running  through  the  compost  freely,  a 
full  supply  being  needed  when  the  growth  is 
active  and  from  then  until  the  flowers  are  past 
and  the  pseudo-bulbs  well  filled  out.  Then  as  , 
the  temperature  is  gradually  decreased  the ; 
water  supply  must  be  in  a  like  manner  les- 
sened, but  at  no  time  must  the  plants  be  abso- 
lutely dry,  nor  must  the  temperature  during 
the  winter  be  allowed  to  go  below  C0°.  A  close, 
moist  atmosphere  is  at  this  time  especially  to 
be  avoided,  ventilation  being  given  every  day 
when  possible  without  causing  a  chilly  draught. 
Very  little  variation  is  found  in  the  flowers  of 
this  Cattleya,  although  some  are  brighter  in 
colour  than  others.  A  white  variety  has  been 
discovered  in  Brazil,  and  one  or  two  others  j 
have  received  varietal  names.  The  present 
is  its  usual  time  of  flowering,  and  if  kept  in 
a  fairly  dry  atmosphere  while  in  blossom  the 
blooms  last  about  a  month,  this  treatment 
serving  also  to  harden  the  pseudo-bulbs.        R. 


L^LIA  PURPURATA. 
The  earliest  plants  of  this  magnificent  Orchid 
are  now  in  full  beauty,  and  anyone  fortunate 
enough  to  be  possessed  of  a  good  stock  of 
plants  may  look  forward  to  a  flowering  season 
extending  until  the  middle  of  August.  This 
species  is  most  satisfactory  in  large  roomy  struc- 
tures with  such  kinds  as  L.  superbiens  and  Cat- 
tleya bicolor.  None  of  these  large-growing  spe- 
cies thrive  so  well  in  narrow,  low  houses,  the 
foliage  being  apt  to  suffer  from  too  much  sun- 
light unless  the  plants  are  arranged  at  least 
2  feet  from  the  glass.  Shading  will  prevent 
this,  but  it  the  light  is  too  much  subdued  the 
growth  is  not  satisfactory.  Where  there  are  only 
small  houses,  I  would  advise  growers  to  arrange 
the  plants  as  far  from  the  glass  as  possible  and 
to  always  ventilate  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
may  be,  as  the  oftener  the  air  of  the  house  is 
changed  the  better,   this  also  allowing  of   the 


blinds  being  kept  up  a  little  later.  Frequently 
damping  down  between  the  pots  and  occasional 
light  dewings  overhead  serve  also  to  keep  the 
foliage  cool.  As  soon  as  this  feels  warm  to  the 
touch  the  blinds  must  be  let  down,  otherwise 
the  leaves  soon  take  on  an  unhealthy  yellow 
tinge,  even  if  not  actually  scorched.  L.  purpu- 
rata  thrives  in  pots  in  a  rough  open  compost, 
and  in  repotting  keep  the  leads  as  near  to  the 
centre  of  the  pot  as  convenient  ;  this  does  away 
with  the  need  of  potting  for  three  or  four  years, 
provided  a  little  of  the  compost  is  removed  an- 
nually and  fresh  substituted.  Good  drainage 
is  essential,  and  in  large  pots  a  smaller  one 
may  be  inverted  over  the  drainage  hole  in  the 
bottom,  filling  up  to  and  around  it  with  pot- 
sherds. The  pseudo-bulbs  being  heavy  must  be 
firmly  staked  and  tied— at  least  until  the  new 
roots  form  a  natural  support.  In  the  best  va- 
rieties this  Orchid  grows  to  a  height  of  2  feet 
6  inches  and  has  fusiform  ribbed  pseudo-bulbs, 
each  bearing  a  single  leaf.  If  care  is  taken 
not  to  wet  the  flower?,  they  last  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month  in  good  condition.  L.  pur- 
purata  is  a  very  variable  species,  some  of  the 
better  varieties  being  very  expensive,  though 
the  commoner,  not  less  beautiful  kinds  are 
cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
have  a  glass  house. 

L.  p.  ALBA  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  white 
variety  and  a  very  chaste  and  beautiful  kind.  It 
occasionally  appears  among  importations  of  the 
species  and  has  white  sepals  and  petals.  The 
labellum  is  also  whitish  in  ground  colour  with 
veins  of  rosy  purple. 

L.  P.  ATRO-PUBPUREA  is  a  deep  coloured  ana 
handsome  form  which  is  in  itself  variable,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  flowers.  In  this  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose,  the  lip  very  deep 
in  colour  with  an  orange-yellow  throat. 

L.  P.  AUROREA  is  a  singular  form  that  has 
flowered  usually  with  me  at  the  end  of  July  or 
early  in  August.  The  narrow  wavy  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  the  faintest  tinge  of  rose,  while  the 
lip  is  intense  deep  purple  in  front  and  veined  with 

rose.  ,  .     .,         ,       iu 

L  P.  Brysiana  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
last  named,  but  a  superior  variety.  The  sepals 
and   petals  are  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  deep  crimson. 

^  L.  P.  ScHRfEDERiU  is  a  large  nearly  white 
form  with  a  distinctly  marked  Up.  This  is, 
I  believe,  etill  rare,  though  not  so  much  so  as  for- 
merly. .  _       ,  .  , 

L.  V.  Williamsi  is  a  magnificent  variety, 
proJDably   the  strongest  growing  of  all   and  the 
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largest  flowering.  I  bloomed  a  very  fine  form  of 
this  from  an  importation  some  four  years  ago. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  bright  rose,  with 
deeper  veins  and  pencillings.  The  lip  is  large 
and  spreading,  yellow  in  the  throat  with  a  deep 
crimsou  blotch  on  the  front  lobe.  All  the  varieties 
are  natives  of  Santa  Caterina,  in  Brazil.  H. 


BURLINGTONIAS. 

While  some  despise  the  smaller  -  flowering 
Orcliids  such  as  are  contained  in  this  genus, 
others  admire  them,  and  certainly  where  any- 
thing approaching  a  representative  collection  is 
aimed  at  they  ought  to  be  included.  It  is  only 
a  small  genus,  comprising  about  seven  or  eight 
distinct  species,  these  being  rather  small-growing 
pseudo-bulbous  epiphytes.  They  may  be  grown  in 
either  the  East  India  or  Cattleya  house  and  are 
most  satisfactory  in  shallow  suspended  baskets. 
The  flower-spikes  are  produced  at  various  time.s 
from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  bear  a 
number  of  .small  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
usually  rather  insignificant,  the  lip  being  the 
most  showy  part  of  the  flower.  The  roots 
are  not  large,  but  very  plentifully  produced 
when  the  plants  are  healthy,  and  they  like  a 
very  open  compost  consisting  largely  of  Sphag- 
num Moss  and  charcoal,  which  is  apt  to  get 
too  close  if  used  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
one  to  three  of  Moss.  About  an  inch  of  this  ma- 
terial is  sufficient  for  medium-sized  plants,  using 
a  little  more  for  large  specimens  or  made-up 
baskets.  It  is  in  the  atmospheric  treatment 
that  growers  usually  go  wrong  with  Burling- 
tonias,  these  small-growing  Orchids  not  being 
able  to  withstand  fluctuations  of  moisture  so  well 
as  grosser  growing  and  feeding  species.  When 
the  atmospheric  conditions  are  right  many  of 
the  Burlingtonias  push  out  their  roots  over  the 
top  of  the  compost,  and  these  serve  the  purpose  of 
auxiliary  conductorsof  moisture  to  the  plants,  and 
are  jiossibly  as  important  as  those  in  the  compo.st 
below.  They  do  not  like  disturbance  at  the 
roots,  and  in  basketing  the  plants,  especial  care 
should  be  taken  with  the  drainage,  thus  obviat- 
ing the  necessity  of  frequent  repotting.  All  the 
species  are  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  white 
scale,  this  being  most  diflicult  to  eradicate.  The 
plants  must  be  frequently  sponged,  and  even  then 
probably  some  will  remain  at  the  bases  of  the 
leaves  and  among  the  roots  at  the  junction  with 
the  pseudo-bulbs.  Cleaning  must,  however,  be 
per.severed  with,  or  but  ill-.success  wOl  be  the 
result,  as  no  plant  can  make  a  free  growth  with 
the  continual  drain  upon  its  resources  that  the 
presence  of  insects  entails.  A  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  needed  in  watering  during  the  time 
the  plants  are  in  active  growth,  a  good  washing 
from  the  syringe  being  very  helpful  on  bright 
days.  Burlingtonias  like  a  clear  light  and  only 
need  shading  when  the  sun  is  very  bright,  the 
foliage  being  thicker  and  more  solid  than  on 
some  larger-growing  jilants.  While  at  rest  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  dry  at  the  root 
long,  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  soon  waste  under  this 
treatment,  which  is  not  necessary  to  induce 
them  to  flower.  I  have  seen  Burlingtonias  well 
grown  on  lilocks  with  Sphagnum  alone,  but  a 
good  deal  more  attention  is  required  if  grown 
in  this  way.  The  species  most  generally  grown 
are — 

B.  CANDIDA,  a  very  graceful  and  pretty  plant 
when  in  blossom.  The  racemes  are  pendulous, 
bearing  from  three  to  six  or  more  beautifully 
marked  flowers,  each  about  1.',  inches  across,  pure 
white,  excepting  a  yellow  stain  on  the  lip.  This 
is  usually  the  first  to  bloom,  being  generally  in 
full  beauty  in  May,  and  the  flowers  last  about 
three  weeks  in  perfection.  It  was  introduced  from 
Demorara  in  18:i4. 

B  iiEfoitA  is  the  most  didioult  to  keep  in 
health,  as  its  straggling  habit  of  growth  makes 


it  necessary  to  peg  the  pseudo-bulbs  down  to  the 
compost  frequently.  If  this  is  not  attended  to 
they  get  weaker  every  season  and  soon  have  a 
very  untidy  appearance.  This  produces  longer 
racemes  than  the  last  species,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  very  pale  rose,  the  lip  pure  white. 
This  is  very  inconstant  in  its  time  of  flowering, 
but  is  now  at  its  best  in  some  places.  A  larger- 
growing,  brighter-coloured  form  is  B.  decora 
picta.  The  typical  plant  was  introduced  in  1852 
from  Brazil. 

B.  FRAGRANS,  as  its  name  implies,  has  scented 
flowers,  but  their  fragrance  is  not  liked  by 
everyone.  It  is  a  compact-growing,  free-flower- 
ing plant,  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1850.  The 
blossoms  are  pure  white,  excepting  a  stain  of 
yellow  on  the  lip.  Grower. 


MASDEVALLIA   HARRYANA. 

This  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the 
showy-flowered  Masdevallias,  deservedly  popular 
and  everywhere  admired.  Good  plants  of  this 
species  with  a  dozen  or  more  flowers  are  most 
beautiful  objects  in  the  cool  house,  and  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  quieter  tints  of  the  other 
occupants.  The  cultural  requisites  of  this  kind 
are  similar  in  all  of  this  section,  as  represented  by 
M.  Lindeni  and  M.  Veitchi.  It  enjoys  a  cool, 
moist,  and  well- ventilated  atmosphere  all  through 
the  year,  and  it  requires  very  careful  watering, 
the  roots  being  easily  injured  by  over-abundant 
moisture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
dried,  or  the  plants  will  be  so  weakened  that  they 
will  probably  not  produce  many  flowers.  The  great 
point  is  to  keep  a  sweet  and  sound  root-run,  and, 
if  necessary  to  do  so,  the  plants  are  better  re 
potted  annually  than  to  allow  the  compost  to  get 
into  a  sour  or  waterlogged  state.  M.  Harryana 
is  a  free-rooting  species  in  this  description  of  com- 
post, and  if  the  roots  are  kept  intact  and  healthy, 
the  plants  are  sure  to  do  well.  Cleanliness  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  ;  the  pots  should  be  fre- 
quently scrubbed  and  the  foliage  kept  quite 
free  from  insects.  The  chief  enemies  are  scale 
and  yellow  thrips,  the  latter  almost  invariably 
making  its  appearance  just  before  flowering  time. 
Where  a  fairly  large  number  of  plants  is  grown 
it  is  best  to  lightly  fumigate  them  twice  on 
successive  evenings  after  sundown,  choosing  a 
calm  evening  for  the  operation.  This  should  be 
done  before  the  flowers  show  colour.  If  this  is 
neglected  and  the  thrips  are  allowed  to  run  over 
the  plants,  the  majority  of  the  flowers  will  be 
ruined  in  appearance  by  the  white  marks  left  by 
these  active  little  pests.  There  are  several  pro- 
prietary articles  now  advertised  for  fumigating 
that  are  much  more  effectual  in  their  operation 
than  tobacco  paper  and  safer  in  application. 
Should  green-fly  make  its  appearance,  this  may 
be  easily  got  rid  of  by  dipping  the  plants  in  a 
solution  of  soft  soap  and  tobacco  water,  syringing 
them  afterwards  with  clear  soft  water.  For  scale, 
sponging  will  be  necessary,  and  this  must  be  very 
carefully  done,  as  the  leaves  are  brittle  and  easily 
snapped  ofl'  at  the  bottom,  often  bringing  away 
with  them  incipient  flower-spikes.  All  through 
the  summer,  the  plants,  of  course,  must  be  heavily 
shaded,  but  in  winter  a  clear  light  is  of  great 
importance,  and  the  plants  should  be  brought  up 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  The  temperature 
ought  never  to  go  below  45°,  and  if  5°  higher  it  is 
all  tlie  better,  as  the  species  can  never  be  said  to 
be  ([uite  at  rest.  The  plants  are  usually  safest  in 
rather  small  pots,  as  the  larger  the  specimen,  and 
consequently  the  more  peat  and  Moss  used 
about  the  roots,  the  greater  the  danger  in 
winter.  Large  specimens  may  easily  be  made  up  at 
flowering  time  by  selecting  a  suitable  number  of 
small  plants,  grouping  these  in  pans  and  surfacing 
with  Sphagnum  to  hide  the  rims  of  the  pots.  M. 
Harryana  is  a  very  variable  species,  the  type  bear- 
ing flowers  .3  inches  in  diameter,  bright  magenta- 
crimson,  with  a  yellow  tube  and  throat.  Splen- 
dens,  regalis,  and  atro-sanguinea  are  among  the 
best  varieties  I  have  seen,  .-md  all  are  natives  of 
New  (irenada,  whence  the  lype  was  introduced  in 
1869.  p. 
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WAITING  FOR  RAIN. 

There  ha^  been  much  important  work  deferred 
this  season  in  the  hope  that  a  change  from 
bright,  dry,  hot  weather  to  a  rainy  time,  but 
which  never  came,  might  take  place.  In  some 
few  districts  rain  fell  in  appreciable  quantities, 
or  sufficient  to  admit  of  seed  sowing  and  plant- 
ing being  carried  out  under  somewhat  favour- 
able conditions,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
waiting  proved  of  no  avail.  Those  who  missed 
putting  out  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecole,  and 
such  like  just  when  the  plants  were  fit  have 
since  had  to  do  this  work  under  worse  condi- 
tions than  prevailed  a  few  weeks  earlier,  as 
their  plants  were  drawn  and  leggy  and  the 
ground  hotter  and  drier  than  is  often  the  case 
even  in  July  or  August.  Old  hands  seldom 
make  such  mistakes.  When  plants  in  seed 
beds  or  which  are  pricked  out  receive  a  tho- 
rough soaking  of  water  at  the  roots,  they  soon 
after  transplant  readily  enough,  and  only  those 
of  the  latter,  moved  without  a  ball  of  soil 
about  the  roots,  flag  badly  for  any  length  of 
time.  I  put  out  Brussels  Sprouts,  Bore- 
cole, Cauliflowers,  and  early  Broccoli  directly 
after  early  Potatoes  were  moulded  up,  and 
about  three  waterings  since  have  been  sufficient 
to  give  them  a  good  start.  They  will  not  be 
overtaken  by  any  plants  put  out  a  month  or  so 
later.  It  is  much  the  same  with  Celery.  If 
the  trenches  were  got  out,  as  they  should  be 
where  possible,  several  weeks  before  they  are 
req  uired  for  the  plants,  there  need  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  getting  them  into  a  suitable  condi- 
tion for  planting.  Should  the  soil  disposed 
over  the  manure  be  rough  and  hard  baked, 
give  enough  water  to  soak  the  clods,  and  all 
will  then  break  down  readily  enough.  On  no 
account  ought  Celery  plants  pricked  out  in 
beds  to  remain  where  they  are  till  they  press 
against  each  other,  as  this  means  drawn-up  leaf 
stalks  and  an  inevitable  severe  check,  moved 
when  they  may  be.  While  yet  sturdy  and 
nearly  or  quite  clear  of  each  other,  give  the 
soil  about  them  a  good  soaking  and  soon  after 
transplant  with  as  much  soil  and  roots  as  can 
be  saved  with  each.  Well  fix  in  the  trenches 
or  beds,  give  a  good  watering,  and,  if  it  can  bs 
done,  shade  lightly  with  Pea  stakes.  The  plants 
will  not  flag  much  even  if  no  shading  is  given, 
but  they  ought  to  be  given  an  overhead  water- 
ing in  the  evening  of  every  hot  day  and  an 
occasional  soaking  at  the  roots  thenceforward. 
More  Celery  has  been  spoilt  by  those  re- 
sponsible waiting  for  rain  before  attending  to 
the  planting  than  from  any  other  cause.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  rain  when 
it  does  fall  must  be  very  heavy  indeed  if 
it  is  sufficient  to  well  moisten  the  soil 
about  the  roots  of  Celery  in  trenches.  More 
often  than  not  Celery  suflers  from  an  in- 
sufficiency of  water  at  the  roots  during  a 
showery  season  than  it  does  in  very  dry  weather. 
It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  plants  exhaust 
the  moisture  in  a  trench,  and  it  is  the  condition 
of  the  soil  well  below  the  surface  that  ought  to 
decide  the  point  as  to  when  to  water,  and  not 
the  surface.  Waiting  for  rain  is  a  risky  pro- 
ceeding in  the  case  of  plants  newly  put  out, 
but  after  they  are  once  well  established  water- 
ing may  cease  with  advantage  unless  thorough 
soakings  can  be  given.  The  value  ofagocd 
mulching  of  strawy  manure.  Grass  from  the 
mowing  machine  and  such  like  cannot  be  over- 
estimated this  season,  these  when  timely  applied 
doing  far  more  good  than  driblets  or  even  drench- 
ings,  more  especially  of  cold  well  or  spring  water. 
Where  the  ground  is  very  poor  the  crops  are 
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failing  badly  this  season,  no  matter  how  often 
water  is  given,  this  showing  how  necessary  it  is 
that  they  be  given  something  stronger  than 
water  to  live  upon. 

Waiting  for  rain  is  equally  unwise  in  the  case 
of  seed-sowing  and  thinning  of  crops.  It  is 
true  much  seed  has  been  sown  that  has  not  as 
yet  shown  signs  of  germinating,  and  many  seed- 
lings have  come  up  only  to  be  destroyed  by  in- 
sects before  they  have  formed  rough  leaves. 
Where  large  breadths  of  land  or  whole  fields  had 
to  be  sown  with  Mangold  and  Turnips,  those  who 
were  late  in  doing  this  have,  apparently,  little 
likelihood  of  being  compensated  for  their  pains, 
but  gardeners  have  a  better  chance  of  combating 
against  excessive  heat  and  dryness.  They,  as  a 
rule,  ought  to  be  able  to  get  their  ground  into 
a  finer  free-working  state,  and,  thanks  to  spade 
labour,  their  ground  is  not  nearly  so  quickly 
exhausted  of  moisture  as  is  the  case  with 
ploughed  land.  In  addition  to  this  they  are  in 
a  position  to  well  moisten  the  drills  previously 
to  sowing  the  seed,  and  when  thus  treated  ger- 
mination takes  place  far  more  quickly  pnd  surely 
than  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  dry  drills,  covered 
with  soil  and  then  watered.  The  dry  weather 
ought  not  to  deter  anyone  from  sowing  salad- 
ing,  notably  Lettuces,  regularly,  or  say  every 
fortnight,  thinning  out  and  leaving  the  plants 
where  they  are  to  grow,  thereby  avoiding  trans- 
planting ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  this  practice  should  be  persevered 
with.  More  Carrot  seed  (giving  the  preference 
to  Horn  varieties)  ought  also  to  be  sown,  the 
aim  being  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  tender 
young  roots  throughout  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months,  and  there  should  be  no  further 
delay  in  the  matter  of  sowing  seed  of  small, 
quick-growing  Cabbages  or  Coleworts  for  plant- 
ing thickly,  as  these  are  most  acceptable  in  the 
autumn  and  winter.  There  certainly  ought  to  be 
no  waiting  for  rain  in  the  case  of  such  an  impor- 
tant crop  as  spring  Cabbage.  Seed  of  reliable 
varieties — EUam's  Early  Spring  and  the  true 
Wheeler's  Imperial — should  be  sown  during 
the  second  or,  at  the  latest,  third  week  in 
July,  a  succesaional  sowing  being  made  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  later.  It  is  true  the  Tur- 
nip fly  is  very  troublesome  in  dry,  hot  weather, 
young  Cabbage  seedlings  sometimes  suffering 
badly  from  its  attacks,  but  an  occasional  water- 
ing with  only  moderately  strong  liquid  manure 
will  hasten  growth  and  check  the  ravages  of 
the  fly.  This  is  the  best  remedy  I  have  yet 
tried,  and  it  answers  well  in  the  case  of  Tur- 
nips this  season.  A  showery  time  is  sometimes 
waited  for  in  the  case  of  sowing  for  the  princi- 
pal crop  of  Turnips,  but  we  may  easily  err  in 
waiting  too  long,  especially  when  that  excellent 
hardy  variety  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  is  grown. 
In  the  colder  districts  winter  Turnips  ought  to  be 
sown  in  close  succession  to  early  Potatoes,  but 
in  the  more  favoured  southern  localities  they 
may  well  foUow  second  early  Potatoes,  levelling, 
breaking  down  the  ground,  opening  the  drills, 
watering  these,  and  then  sowing  the  seed,  no 
matter  how  dry  and  hot  the  wea'her  may  be. 
When  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  hot  and 
dry  in  July  and  A  ugust,  sowing  of  winter  Spinach 
is  often  deferred  till  it  is  too  late  in  the  season 
for  the  plants  to  attain  to  a  serviceable  size 
before  severe  frosts  intervene.  The  ground 
ought  to  be  early  selected  and  prepared  for 
this  very  important  crop,  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  air  greatly  benefiting  it,  while  should  a 
soaking  rain  fall  before  the  time  has  arrived  for 
making  the  first  sowing,  the  opportunity  ought 
to  be  taken  of  breaking  down  lumpy  fground 
with  rakes,  this  keeping  in  the  moisture  and 
admitting  of  seed  sowing  being  done  when  the 
proper    time    arrives     without    much    further 


trouble.  Should  the  ground  be  very  dry  about 
the  second  week  in  August,  seed  must  yet  be 
sown  then,  using  the  watering  pot  for  moisten- 
ing the  drills. 

Very  many  Onions  have  been  spoilt  owing 
to  those  responsible  waiting  too  long  for  rain 
before  thinning.  This  was  a  mistake,  even  if 
rain  had  fallen  when  most  anxiously  expected, 
as  quite  small  Onions,  as  well  as  Carrots,  Par- 
snips, and  Turnips  draw  readily  enough,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  ground  may  be,  and  early 
thinning  would  have  made  it  better  in  every 
way  for  those  thaD  were  reserved.  Runner 
and  Kidney  Beans  came  up  very  regularly  and 
strongly,  and  ought  to  have  been  freely  thinned 
in  very  many  more  cases  than  was  done.  If 
rain  falls  heavily  before  these  notes  appear  it 
will  yet  be  too  late  to  thin  out,  as  the  plants 
have  already  twined  round  each  other  and  will 
continue  to  smother  and  rob  one  another  as 
long  as  they  live.  A.  Rovek. 


Celeriac— This  must  now  receive  attention 
both  in  the  matter  of  drawing  out  any  suckers 
that  may  form  at  the  base  and  thoroughly  drench- 
ing with  liquid  manure.  Scarcity  of  root  mois- 
ture induces  a  tough,  bitter-flavoured  stick,  more 
so  even  than  in  Celery.  The  Celery  fly  is  likely 
to  attack  the  foliage,  and  must  be  removed  by 
hand-picking,  all  insecticides  proving  useless. 
If  any  late  sowings  are  yet  unplanted,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  the  young  plants  out, 
giving  a  good  rich  larder  and  watering  frequently 
after  the  removal.  A  good  mulch  on  either 
side  of  the  rows  where  planted  singly  will 
be  of  much  help  in  preserving  the  moisture 
until  the  plants  are  established,  when  manure 
water  must  be  given  as  recommended  for  the 
earlier  plantings.  After  ijlanting,  shade  from 
hot  sun  with  evergreen  boughs.  Some  may  deem 
this  waste  of  time,  but  I  find  from  experience  that 
crops  so  shaded  at  midsummer  make  quicker  and 
better  progress  generally  than  those  which  have 
to  take  their  chance.  Be  sure  to  soak  the  bed 
well  the  day  before  removing  the  plants.— C. 

The  Onion  maggot. — During  hot,  dry  seasons 
spring-sown  Onions  invariably  suffer  more  from 
the  attacks  of  the  dreaded  maggot  than  when  a 
maximum  amount  of  rain  falls  ;  consequently  a 
sharper  look  out  is  needed  and  more  frequent 
dressings  of  soot  given.  One  of  the  best  ways 
of  applying  soot  is  by  soaking  the  ground  over 
night  with  clear  water  and  sowing  it  broadcast 
the  following  morning,  again  watering  liberally. 
As  is  well  known,  soot,  as  well  as  being  a  powerful 
insecticide,  is  also  a  good  manure  for  the  Onion 
crops.  Beds  of  Onions  sown  late  for  producing 
bulbs  for  pickling  may  now  be  thinned,  but  only 
moderately,  as  the  smaller  the  bulbs  the  better. 
The  same  precaution  is  needed  in  keeping  oft'  the 
mafgot  as  with  the  main  crop.  The  Que:n  is  a 
capital  variety  for  sowing  for  pickling,  being  very 
mild,  and  the  colour  a  beautiful  white.  Shallots 
must  also  now  have  another  good  drenching  with 
liquid  manure  ;  this  will  carry  the  crops  on  to 
maturity. — N. 

Value  cf  deep  cultivation.— Never  were 
the  remarks  of  "  H.  C.  P."  (p.  437)  better  exem- 
plified than  in  a  field  of  Potatoes  close  to  where  I 
write.  The  instance  here  quoted  is  a  field  of 
Potatoes  'under  what  I  will  term  farm  culture. 
The  land"  was  a  two-year  Clover  ley.  The  first 
week  in  April  of  this  year  it  was  ploughed  and  the 
Potatoes  dropped  into  the  furrows  as  the  plough- 
ing went  on.  A  small  quantity  of  artificial  ma- 
nure—kainit,  I  think— was  scatteredalong  the  rows 
with  the  I'otatoes.  The  land  being  wet  at  the  time, 
and  heavy  naturally,  the  bailiff  considered  he 
would  be  keeping  the  moisture  in  the  soil  by  so 
managing  it  (?).  The  result  is  the  Potatoes  took 
an  enormous  long  time  to  pusli  through  the  soil 
owing  to  its  hardened  state  ;  in  fact,  many  never 
came  up.  The  growth  since  has  been,  as  might 
be  expected,  exceptionally  slow.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  worse  looking  Potato  crop 


anywhere.  In  land  of  this  character  Potatoes  do 
not  require  much  rain  ;  in  fact,  when  it  is  deeply 
cultivated  little  is  required  until  the  Potatoes  are 
forming  at  the  base.  I  never  saw  Potatoes  in  the 
garden  here  looking  better  than  at  the  present 
time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one-eleventh  of  an 
inch  of  rainfall  has  been  recorded  here  since  April 
■26.— E.  M. 

November  Cabbage.— In  some  gardens  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  sow  at  the  present  time  seed 
of  some  of  the  small  quickly-hearting  Cabbages 
for  a  supply  during  November,  and  such  is  a 
capital  plan,  as  they  prove  most  useful  just  at  that 
particular  period  before  the  Coleworts  are  at  their 
best.  A  little  frost  improves  the  flavour  of  these 
November  Cabbages,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  much 
appreciated  in  the  dining-room.  To  be  success- 
ful, however,  with  this  batch,  good  rich,  cool 
ground  must  be  selected  for  sowing  the  seed,  a 
quick  growth  being  indispensable  for  keeping  at 
bay  insect  pests  during  the  autumn  months.  Thin 
out  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  fit  to  handle  and  prick 
out  the  permanent  plants  on  to  a  convenient  plot 
where  their  wants  can  be  attended  to.  Allow 
them  to  remain  here  till  of  good  size  ;  then  take 
up  carefully  with  a  trowel  when  in  a  thoroughly 
moist  state  and  plant  on  good  land,  watering  once 
or  twice  with  liquid  manure.  Two  of  the  very 
best  Cabbages  for  the  purpose  are  Wheeler's 
Imperial  and  Cocoa-nut.  Where  Cabbage  quarters 
have  been  cut  over,  and  it  is  intended  to  leave  the 
old  plants  for  supplying  useful  sprouts  in  winter, 
those  that  form  now  and  for  some  time  to  come 
must  be  removed  in  quite  a  small  state,  to  reserve 
vitahty  for  a  later  date.  Any  that  have  run  to 
seed  should  at  once  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away, 
as  all  side  sprouts  issuing  from  them  are  sure  to 
run  to  seed  also. — C.  N. 

Field  Potatoes.— In  many  districts  these  were 
badly  injured  by  frost  on  the  night  of  June  16. 
Being  thus  weakened,  all  possible  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  them  any  chance  of  outgrowing  it 
and  of  bulbing  in  satisfactorily.  Earthing  up  must 
not  be  postponed  until  the  haulm  has  grown  con- 
siderably, or  the  plough  or  hoe  will  do  much 
damage  amongst  the  extended  rootlets.  If 
favoured  with  showers  a  good  surfacing  of  some 
quick-acting  manure  will  help  them  greatly  just 
at  this  time,  another  being  given  as  soon  as  the 
tubers  are  as  large  as  Walnuts.— J.  C. 


TOMATOES  NOT  SETTING. 
I  HAVE  a  cool  house  for  growing  Tomatoes  and  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Tomatoes  do  not  set, 
they  have  bloomed  well  and  have  had  plenty  ot 
air.  I  have  planted  several  of  the  same  kind  out- 
side and  those  are  doing  well.— J.  H.  B0RT. 

*„*  There  are  several  causes  of  non-setting  in 
Tomatoes,  but  those  requiring  advice  upon  the 
matter  should  always  give  fuller  particulars  as 
regards  varieties  grown  and  method  of  treatment. 
J.  H.  Burt  merely  states  that  he  has  a  cool  house 
for  growing  Tomatoes  in,  that  he  has  also  planted 
somi  outside,  these  latter  doing  well.  From  the 
fact  of  his  having  a  house  specially  for  growing 
Tomatoes  I  should  say  the  plants  are  not  unduly 
shaded  by  anything  growing  overhead,  but  want 
of  abundance  of  sunshine  and  light  may  yet  be  the 
cause  of  failing  to  set.  When  the  plants  smother 
each  other  the  flowers  open  feebly  and  are  very 
deficient  in  pollen  and  either  drop  off  wholesale 
or  fail  to  set.  The  heaviest  crops  as  a  rule  are 
«et  on  those  plants  trained  thinly  up  the  roofs 
of  houses,  and  at  this  time  of  year  there  is 
no  necessity  to  tap  these  smartly  towards  mid- 
day the  pollen  effecting  a  perfect  set  without 
this'  aid.  At  the  same  time,  if  J.  H.  Burt  has 
not  tried  this  plan  I  should  advise  him  to  com- 
mence now.  Either  tap  the  bunches  of  flowers 
with  a  hazel  twig  or  else  the  stems  of  the 
iilants  generally  with  a  stick  padded  with  cotton 
wool  If  the  flowers  are  not  sufficiently  exposed 
to  the  light,  partially  shorten  the  leaves  the  better 
to  admit  more  sunshine.  Crossness  of  plants  is 
al^n  a  frequent  cause  of  failure  to  set  well,  and  it 
J    H   Burt's  are  extra  rank  growing,  reducing  the 
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leaves  to  about  half  their  original  size  will  tend 
to  check  this,  giving  less  water  than  previously 
helping  in  the  same  direction.  It  does  good  to 
allow  very  sappy  plants  to  flag  from  want  of 
water  occasionally.  Some  varieties.  Early  Ruby 
in  particular,  usually  set  such  very  heavy  lower 
clusters  of  fruit  that  this  weakens  the  growth 
considerably,  and  the  later  formed  flowers  fail  to 
set  in  these  cages.  The  remedy  would  be  more 
liberal  root  treatment.  It  may  be  the  variety 
cultivated  is  at  fault.  With  me  Hack  wood  Park  set 
very  badly  this  season  alongside  other  varieties  that 
have  done  remarkably  well.  Amateurs  would  do 
well  to  cultivate  Ham  Green  Favourite  or  varieties 
of  that  type,  including  Al  and  Challenger,  leaving 
it  to  others  to  experiment  with  the  more  doubtful 
setters.  It  should  also  be  added  that  diseased 
plants  fail  to  set  good  crops,  and  there  are  some 
mild  forms  of  diseases  that  are  only  observable  in 
the  effect  they  have  upon  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
Applications  of  disease  remedies,  whether  these  be 
at  the  roots  or  to  the  top  growth,  invariably  check 
Betting  for  a  time.  — W.  I. 


EARLY  PEAS. 
Owing  to  such  a  severe  winter  many  Peas  that 
were  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  the  autumn 
perished  through  the  long  spell  of  frost,  and 
those  which  survived  were  so  eaten  by  the  slugs 
during  the  showery  weather  in  April,  that  many 
failed  to  grow,  thus  causing  many  blanks. 
Those  who  sowed  in  pots  with  a  view  to  plant- 
ing out  will  have  found  such  sowings  most  ser- 
viceable, and  there  will  be  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint, as  the  plants  are  both  strong  and  well- 
podded.  I  have  long  since  discarded  the  round- 
seeded  varieties,  and  only  grow  such  as  are 
well-flavoured,  selecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
most  productive.  This  .season  about  a  dozen  of 
the  early  wrinkled  varieties  were  tried,  and 
amongst  the  best  of  the  tall  ones  was  Exonian. 
Though  the  pods  are  small  they  are  well  filled, 
and  the  plants  continue  bearing  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Gradus  came  next,  and  was  ready 
for  use  early  in  June,  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  Duke  of  York.  Peas  have  not  grown  to  the 
same  height  with  me  this  season  as  they  did 
last,  for  we  have  only  had  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  of  rain  since  April.  Amongst  the  dwarf 
kinds  Chelsea  Gem  still  holds  its  own,  the  pods 
being  produced  in  f  uch  abundance,  and  though 
not  large  are  well  filled  ;  the  flavour  also  is  very 
good.  I  tried  several  kinds  of  more  recent 
introduction,  and  amongst  tlie.se  I  may  mention 
Sutton's  Seedling.  The  haulm,  about  2  feet 
high,  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  well  clothed 
with  pods  of  medium  size  that  are  well  filled 
with  Peas  excellent  in  flavour.  This  variety 
when  it  becomes  known  will  doubtless  be  much 
sought  after  as  an  early  kind  on  account  of  its 
dwarf  habit,  it  being  well  adapted  either  for 
frames  or  narrow  borders.  Heady  with  me  on 
June  15.  This  may  not  be  considered  early  by 
some,  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
lateness  of  the  season  before  the  Peas  were  able  to 
grow,  it  is  certainly  an  advance  on  a  great  number 
of  kinds  that  were  .sown  (m  the  same  date. 
Sutton's  Favourite  is  also  another  grand  new 
variety.  The  haulm  reached  3  feet  in  height, 
and  was  well  clothed  with  pods  to  near  "the 
ground  ;  both  foliage  and  Peas  are  rather  light 
in  colour,  but  the  flavour  is  all  that  can  °be 
desired.  Daisy  also  had  another  trial,  but  was 
not  so  early  as  either  of  the  forenamed. 
Sutton's  Early  Marrow  is  still  well  worthy  of  a 
place  where  good  Peas  are  appreciated.  It  is 
an  abundant  liearer,  pods  large  and  well  filled 
with  I'eas  of  a  deep  green  hue.  Peerless  sowed 
at  the  same  time  grew  to  the  height  of  3  feet  ; 
both  foliage  and  pods  are  dark,  the  latter  being 
from  4  inches  to  4^  inches  in  length,  slightly 
curved  and  well  filled  with  Peas  of   most  excel- 


lent flavour.  As  a  second  early  or  main  crop 
this  will  prove  a  good  kind  ;  ready  for  use  June 
21.  Conqueror  grows  to  the  height  of  about  4 
feet ;  the  pods  are  borne  in  pairs  and  are  either 
straight  or  slightly  turned  inwards,  a  peculiarity 
of  this  variety  ;  they  are  deep  green  in  colour 
.-md  well  filled  with  Peas  of  most  excellent 
flavour._  To  have  vegetables  of  any  kind  in  per- 
fection it  is  necessary  that  they  be  well  grown, 
otherwise  they  will  lack  that  freshness  so  essen- 
tial to  please  the  cultivated  palate.  Peas  should 
not  only  be  grown  in  well  cultivated  ground, 
but  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ready  for  use. 
If  gathered  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  while  the 
dew  is  on  the  pods  and  taken  to  a  cold  cellar 
till  wanted  for  use  they  will  be  far  more  tender 
than  when  gathered  in  the  heat  of  the  day  when 
all  the  juice  is  extracted  from  them  by  the  sun, 
particularly  in  hot  dry  weather  when  the  ground 
is  parched.  If  not  wanted  for  use  when  ready, 
better  gather  and  take  to  a  cool  cellar  in  the 
early  morning  than  allow  them  to  remain  on  the 
haulm  till  they  get  old  and  tough. 

H.  C.  P. 


DEFOLIATINti  TOMATOES. 

One  of  the  ideas  gained  from  a  visit  to  the  Channel 
Islands  is  that  Tomatoes  generally  should  be  de- 
foliated, and  not  a  few  amateurs  and  others  have 
come  away  with  the  impression  they  have  gained 
very  important  knowledge.  As  a  consequence, 
defoliation  has  been  carried  out  in  a  most  reckless 
fashion  and  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  to 
the  no  small  detriment  of  the  plants  operated 
upon.  This  season  I  have  already  seen  scores  (I 
might  say  hundreds)  of  plants  completely  denuded 
of  their  foliage  right  u  p  to  the  first  cluster  of  fruit, 
and  even  the  primary  leaves,  or  those  on  the  main 
stems,  were  freely  shortened,  so  that  the  plants 
looked  like  mere  skeletons.  They  reminded  me  of 
a  large  number  of  plants  being  grown  under  glass 
in  a  famous  fruit-growing  establishment  in  the 
west  of  England  that  unfortunately  h.ad  been  over- 
run by  Cladisporium  soon  after  this  muchtobe- 
dreaded  disease  first  showed  itself  in  this  country, 
on  these  being  nothing  but  fruit  and  quite  young 
leaves.  In  this  instance  the  crop  failed  to  swell 
to  a  good  size  or  to  ripen  properly,  and  if  we  re- 
move the  greater  portion  of  the  healthy,  fully- 
developed  leaves  from  plants  only  just  commencing 
to  swell  off  their  crops,  we  are  almost  certain  to 
so  paralyse  their  root  action  and  to  cut  oft' supplies 
of  sap  that  the  fruit  will  be  neither  large,  solid, 
nor  good  in  quality.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 
The  Channel  Island  Tomatoes  are  not  famous  for 
their  good  quality,  and  if  the  growers  defoliate 
half  so  severely  as  do  their  imitators  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  the  wonder  is  that  they  can  make 
fruit-growing  pay  at  all.  Not  a  few  of  those 
growers  are  quite  new  to  the  work,  and  doubtless 
imitate  one  another  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but 
if  wecannot  do  better  than  follow  in  their  footsteps, 
gardening  has  fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed.  In 
all  probability,  however,  very  few  of  them  com- 
mence wholly  removing  the  lower  old  leaves  soon 
after  cropping  commences,  nor  do  they  follow  up 
the  practice  of  shortening  the  leaves  so  very 
closely  at  first.  Tomato  leaves  are  so  formed  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  either  lightly  or  somewhat 
severely  reduced  in  size,  and  only  when  the 
foliage  unduly  smothers  the  fruit  ought  it  to  be 
very  severely  shortened.  Under  glass  there  has 
been  and  still  is  a  tendency  towards  close  planting. 
It  is  a  mistake  I  have  made ;  it  is  a  mistake 
nearly  every  grower  on  a  large  scale  has  made  ;  it 
is  a  mistake  too  many  beginners  will  make;  and 
nothing  but  an  experience  of  the  ill  effects  of  close 
planting  will  bring  about  a  more  rational  practice. 
When,  therefore,  the  rows  of  plants  are  less  than 
.'i  feet  apart,  lli  inches  or  less  apart  in  the  row.s, 
and  ranging  from  4  feet  to  10  feet  in  height,  they 
simply  smother  and  ruin  each  other.  It  is  then 
when  a  certain  amount  of  foliage  shortening  must 
take  place,  or  otherwise  little  or  no  sunshine  will 
reach  the  fruit,  and   without  this  aid  it  will  be 


hollow,  poor  in  quality,  and,  worst  of  all  from  a 
market  grower's  point  of  view,  light  in  weight. 
Going  to  the  extreme  of  making  a  wholesale  re- 
moval of  leaves  has  much  the  same  effect.  When 
plants  are  given  good  room  and  otherwise  liberally 
treated,  they  grow  rather  strongly  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  crops  the  majority  of  them  produce,  and 
seeing  that  no  good  cultivator  allows  any 
superfluous  side  shoots  to  form,  the  excess  vigour 
communicates  itself  to  the  leaves,  these  attaining 
great  dimensions.  Even  in  this  case  I  do  not 
favour  the  practice  of  severely  shortening  the 
leaves,  removing,  it  may  be,  two-thirds  of  each, 
but  consider  the  ease  well  met  by  the  removal  of 
a  third  to  one-half  of  each  large  leaf,  doing  this 
at  twice  rather  than  giving  a  single  severe  check. 
Open-air  plants  are  great  sufferers  from  this 
idea  that  defoliating  is  the  right  thing.  There 
may  be  some  excuse  found  for  novices  who  have 
already  cut  away  the  lower  leaves  and  shortened 
the  rest,  but  gardeners  ought  to  know  better. 
By  all  means  keep  side  or  superfluous  shoots 
closely  snipped  out,  but  do  not  weaken  the  plants 
by  taking  away  that  portion  of  them  that  has  to 
finish  the  work  begun  by  the  roots.  Nor  do  I 
believe  in  a  wholesale  removal  of  leaves  after  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  has  been  formed,  but  not 
ripened.  Diseases  that  affect  the  stems  and 
leaves  are  also  equally  at  home  on  or  in  the  fruit, 
and  if  we  severely  shorten  or  wholly  remove  the 
primary  leaves,  we  take  away  what  has  hitherto 
afforded  a  certain  amount  of  protection  to  the 
fruit.  Be  content,  therefore,  to  practise  shorten- 
ing of  the  leaves,  and  not  resort  to  wholesale 
defoliation.  Trimming  off  all  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  leaves  is  about  as  sensible  a  proceeding 
as  drying  off  Melons.  The  best  Melons  are  cut 
from  plants  well  furnished  with  healthy  foliage, 
and  the  heaviest  crops  of  richly  flavoured  Toma- 
toes are  had  from  plants  also  well  furnished  with 
healthy  leaves.  W.  Igoulden. 


Asparagus    Late    Purple    Argenteuil. — 

This  is  a  capital  variety  and  especially  useful 
where  a  prolonged  supply  is  needed.  It  merits 
the  title  "late,"  not  from  its  being  behind  other 
varieties  in  commencing  to  produce  its  grass, 
but  from  its  habit  of  continuing  to  produce  it 
after  such  sorts  as  Giant  Battersea,  Conover's 
Colossal  and  Reading  Giant  have  ceased.  When 
well  treated  it  produces  extra  large  heads  having 
a  beautiful  delicate  purple  tip — hence  its  name. 
Purple  Argenteuil.  Anyone  purposing  increasing 
his  stock  of  Asparagus  next  year  would  do  well 
to  give  this  variety  a  trial. — J.  C. 

Transplanting  Celery. — Important  as  it  is 
to  have  good  stocky,  healthy  plants  of  this  vege- 
table, good  results  cannot  be  expected  unless 
pains  are  taken  at  the  time  of  removal  into  the 
trenches.  The  great  drawback  in  so  many 
instances  is  lifting  the  plants  when  in  a  semi-dry 
state.  When  this  is  done  many  of  the  best  roots 
snap  off  and  are  left  in  the  frame,  while  the  rest 
suffer  very  quickly  if  exposed  for  a  short  time  to 
sun  and  wind.  Such  plants  also  when  planted  never 
go  away  freely  and  often  lose  their  lower  leaves. 
Then,  again,  the  trench  itself  is  often  insufficiently 
moist,  and  often  watering  is  done  in  a  half-hearted 
manner.  Under  these  conditions  there  can  be 
little  wonder  at  so  much  Celery  bolting  away  to 
seed.  The  chief  point  to  be  observed  previous  to 
removal  to  the  trenches  is  a  thorough  moistening 
of  the  soil  of  the  bed  in  which  the  young  plants 
are  growing.  This  should  be  done  the  day  before, 
the  trenches  being  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Planting  completed,  a  final  watering  home  should 
be  given,  and  if  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  a  few 
evergreen  boughs  fixed  in  the  soil  on  one  side  of 
the  trench  and  overhanging  it  will  afford  grateful 
shade  until  growth  is  resumed.  In  watering, 
mere  driblets  are  of  very  little  use,  these  often 
leaving  the  bottom  roots  untouched.  Occasional 
thorough  drenchings  are  what  are  wanted,  the 
plants  then  standing  some  time  without  being  dis- 
tressed. Celery,  if  healthy  and  sufficiently  moist 
at  the  roots,  will  stand,  and  in  fact  enjoy,  any 
amount  of  sun  with  impunity. — J. 
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EMPEROR  ALEXANDER  APPLE. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Apples  in  culti- 
vation when  well  grown,  and  a  great  favourite 
with  exhibitors,  as  its  large  size,  good  shape, 
and  lovely  colour  make  it  a  telling  dish  in  a  col- 
lection. In  the  back  row  of  a  collection  its 
rich  red  colour  is  very  striking  if  staged  be- 
tween two  dishes  of  a  green  or  golden  colour, 
and  many  visitors  to  our  leading  shows  make  a 
careful  note  of  the  name  with  a  view  to  ox-der- 
ing  trees  of  the  variety  when  the  planting 
season  arrives.  When  these  trees  are  planted 
for  private  use  only,  no  harm  is  done,  as  the 
variety  crops  fairly  well  on  good  soil,  but  when 
required  for  market  the  result  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, as  the  variety  is  not  so  productive 


all  varieties,  and  although  the  above  kind, 
as  stated,  is  supposed  to  only  bear  every  second 
year,  it  crops  regularly  in  the  orchard  men- 
tioned. When  grown  in  bush  form,  close  or 
severe  pruning  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  a  mass 
of  wood  is  made  with  little  or  no  fruit,  but  by 
disbudding  or  thinning  out  the  shoots  in  the 
growing  season,  so  that  each  one  left  gets 
plenty  of  light,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  nearly 
full  length  at  the  final  pruning,  fair  crops  of 
large  highly-coloured  fruit  will  be  produced 
most  years,  unless  climatic  influences  are 
against  the  same.  W.  G.  C. 


Fig  Osborn'8  Prolific— Mr.  Wallie,  of  Keele 
Hall,  Stafford,  had  in  hie  collection  of  fruit  at  the 
York  show  a  magnificent  dish  of  Osborn's  Proli6c 
Fig.  On  finding  that  I  did  not  grow  it,  he  said, 
"You  certainly  ought  to  do,  as  it  is  a  capital 
cropper  and  of  very  good  flavour."     The  fruits  in 


Apple  Emperor  Alexander.     From  a  pUotogiaph  sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Blahe,  Bedford. 


as  many  other  cooking  sorts,  and  when  there  is 
a  crop,  and  it  must  be  consigned  some  distance 
to  market,  it  is  fouud  that  the  Apples  are  so 
soft  that  they  travel  badly ;  consequently, 
owing  to  the  bruised  condition  of  the  fruit,  it 
realises  a  low  figure,  and  every  day  that  the 
Apples  are  kept  after  reaching  the  market  the 
bruises  become  more  pronounced.  In  some 
parts  of  the  west  of  England  there  are  many 
trees  of  Emperor  Alexander  Apple  grown, 
chiefly  in  standard  form.  These  trees,  as  a 
rule,  bear  a  moderate  crop  every  alternate 
year,  but,  as  previously  mentioned  in  The 
Garden,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  crops 
should  not  become  more  frequent,  as  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  feeding.  In  one  of  our 
orchards  in  which  sheep  are  fed  with  rich 
food  to  get  them  into  condition  for  show  and 
selling  purposes  ;  we  find  a  marked  difference 
in  the  annual  crops  and  the  size  of  the  fruit  of 


question  were  large,  of  a  somewhat  greenish  cast, 
and  in  shape  somewhat  like  well-grown  fruit  of 
Negro  Largo.  Some  of  the  earlier  forcing  Figa, 
which  have  been  introduced  since  the  old  Brown 
Turkey,  are  rather  small  in  size.  Osborn's,  how- 
ever, by  all  accounts  is  the  reverse,  as  well  as 
being  (as  it3  name  implies)  prolific. — J.  C. 

The  Gooseberry  caterpillar. — There  are 
few  gardens  which  are  not  annually  troubled  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  this  terrible  pest.  Its 
ravages  not  only  affect  the  present  year's  crop, 
but  are  the  forerunner  of  puny  wood  and  buds  in 
the  future.  Many  so-called  remedies  are  recom- 
mended, many  of  which  are  positively  dangerous, 
the  insecticides  themselves  being  of  a  poisonous 
nature.  My  plan,  and  which  has  proved  effectual 
year  after  year,  is  to  thoroughly  well  dust  the 
lower  portions  of  the  bushes  with  soot  and  lime, 
doing  it  in  an  upward  direction,  and,  of  course, 
directly  the  pest  is  noticed.  Use  the  soot  and 
lime  in  equal  proportions ;    this  fetches  all  the 


caterpillars  down  to  the  ground,  when  a  second 
dusting  can  be  given  them,  which  proves  fatal. 
Tins  stops  any  further  progress,  and  the  few  fruits 
which  unavoidably  become  covered  with  the  mix- 
ture are  easily  washed  before  being  used.  Any- 
one troubled  with  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar  will 
find  this  a  safe  and  efficient  remedy  if  carried  out 
in  earnest  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  pest.  I 
certainly  have  a  great  antipathy  to  any  poi-onous 
mixtures  being  used  on  anything  that  has  to  be 
eaten  afterwards. — J.  Crawford. 


POT  CULTURE  OF  MELONS. 
Although  growing  and  fruiting  Melons  in  pots 
is  by  no  means  a  new  practice,  it  is  one  which 
does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.     Pot 
culture,    although    profitable  at    all    times,  is 
doubly  so  early  in  the  year  for  the  first  crops, 
and  those  who  have   proved  its  value  will  not 
readily   abandon  it.     Some  favourite  varieties 
also  which  are  prone  to  make  strong  growth  do 
not  always  set  their  fruit  so  freely  as  is  desir- 
able  when  planted  out  and  allowed  a   bed  of 
leaves  to  root  into,  especially  in  a  duU  sunless 
spring,    when    growth   is    often    rampant  and 
bloom  scarce.     The  best  lot  of  Melons  in  pots  I 
ever  saw  was  in  a  Kentish  garden,  the  variety 
being   Heckfield  Hybrid,  still   one  of  the  best 
of  its  class.     The  pots,  12  inches  in  diameter, 
were   plunged   in  a  narrow  bed  of  oak  leaves 
beneath   which  was  a  chamber    for  hot  water 
pipes,  and  although  the  spring   was  not  one  of 
the  best,   and   the   temperature   of   the   house 
lower  at  times  than  was  desirable,  the  plants 
ripened  off'  a  splendid  lot  of  fruit,  large  and  of 
capital  flavour,  each  plant  carrying  from  three 
to  four  fruit.     Since  then   I  have  always  grown 
a    portion   of   my   crop   in   pots.       It   may  be 
thought  that  the  limited   body  of  soil  a  12-inch 
pot  can  contain  is  insufHcient  for  the  roots  of 
a  vigorous  Melon  plant,  but  if  firm  ramming  is 
resorted  to  when  the  final  shift  is  given,  and 
judicious  mulching  and  feeding  when  once  the 
fruits  are  set,   the  plant  will  carry  and   mature 
four  or  even  more  fruits.     If  I  want  the  fruit 
to  ripen  extra  early,  I  place  the  pot  on  a  jjiece 
of  slate  when  plunging,  and  by  screwing  it  round 
occasionally  prevent  any  roots  from  penetrating 
the   bed  of   leaves   beneath.       This   of    course 
hastens  maturity.     Melons  when  grown  in  pots 
always  make  a  harder  and  more  wiry  growth  than 
when  planted  out,  and  the  fruit  can  often  be 
secured  on  the  first  laterals  from  which  it  more 
often  than  not  parts,  when  the  plants  are  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way.     I  always  think,  too,  that 
the    flavour    of    pot-grown    fruit    is   superior. 
In  houses  where  bottom-heat  pipes  are  not  over- 
plentiful  Melons   often   fail  to  set,  and   swell 
from  an  insufficiency  of  root  warmth,  but  if  the 
pot  system  is  adopted  more  fermenting  material 
can  be  rammed  in  round  the  pots  just  when  the 
plants  are  coming  into  bloom,  and  thus  an  easy 
and   free  set    secured.     Of  course,   there   is   a 
good  deal  of  labour  in  watering  inseparable  from 
pot  culture,  as  Melons  (like  pot  Strawberries), 
if  once  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots  after  the 
fruit   is   set,  might  as  well   be   thrown  away. 
Twice,  and  in  some  cases  three  times,  a  day  the 
ball  must  get  a  thorough  moistening,  once  being 
with  liquid  manure.     The  smaller-sized  Melons, 
which  do  not  make  so  much  growth,  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  pot  work,  as  they  are  easily 
supjjlied  with  all  the  nourishment  they  require  ; 
while  the  more  robust,  rampant-growing  sorts 
(for  second  early  crops)  are  by  pot  culture  re- 
stricted and  made  more  prolific.     If  fruit  of  the 
very  largest  size  is  required  larger  pots  can  be 
given,  and  I  have  heard  of  some  growers  using 
Seakale  pots,  these  being  deep,  but  not  wide, 
so  as  to  monopolise  the  room.     I  have  always 
found  canker  to  be  less  prevalent  in  pot-grow  B 
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plants,  the  hard  and  wiry  character  of  the  roots 
and  growth  generally,  doubtless,  accounting  for 
this.  Later  in  the  season  Melons  may  be  grown 
very  profitably  in  pots  without  the  aid  of  a  hot 
bed.  On  the  kerbs  of  Pine  stovts  or  similar 
structures  where  the  sun  can  shine  directly  on 
the  pots  they  will  do  well,  if  allowed  to  carry 
only  some  three  fruits  each  and  well  nourished. 
Beauty  of  Syon,  Gunton  Orange,  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  Scarlet  Premier  and  Baron  Hamilton, 
a  grand  new  scarlet-fleshed  variety,  are  all  well 
adapted  for  fruiting  in  pots  without  any  actual 
bottom-heat.  J.  Crawfoed. 


Eirly  Rivers  Cherry.— Recently  when  out 
for  a  day  I  passed  a  cottage  with  a  Cherry  tree  on 
its  wall  so  heavily  cropped  and  the  fruit  so  large 
and  striking,  that  I  went  to  the  door  and  asked 
the  occupier  what  variety  it  was  and  how  she 
accounted  for  the  fruit  attaining  such  an  extraor- 
dinary size,  though  the  crop  was  so  great.  The 
answer  was,  "  The  name  is  Early  Rivers,  and  the 
only  reason  I  can  give  for  the  big  crop  and  large 
fruit  is  that  every  time  I  am  washing  I  always 
throw  the  soap-suds  about  the  roots,  and  if  any 
blight  appears  I  send  the  suds  over  the  leaves."  I 
further  learned  that  she  could  always  sell  all  the 
fruit  in  either  plentiful  or  scarce  seasons  at  six- 
pence per  lb.,  the  demand  always  exceeding  the 
supply,  people  coming  to  fetch  the  Cherries  from 
the  house.  Several  lessons  may  be  learnt  from 
this  old  woman's  experience.  First,  that  even  in 
country  districts  miles  away  from  a  town  or  good 
market  cottagers  can  realise  a  high  figure  for  pro- 
duce of  more  than  ordinary  merit ;  in  fact,  such 
produce  practically  sells  itself.  Secondly,  the 
immense  value  or  importance  of  a  plentiful  supply 
of  plant  food  to  fruit-bearing  trees.  I  cannot  say 
what  the  manurial  elements  are  in  soap-suds,  but 
no  doubt  potash  predominates,  and  the  quantity 
applied  by  the  means  of  a  weekly  or  perhaps  fort- 
nightly soaking  all  the  year  round  must  amount  to 
a  very  considerable  total  in  twelve  months.  It 
was  very  evident  there  had  been  no  excess,  as  the 
fruit,  wood  and  foliage  were  as  good  as  they 
possibly  could  be.  Thirdly,  the  bene6t  of  having 
the  wails  of  houses  or  other  buildings  covered  with 
fruit  trees  of  profitable  kinds  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  remain  bare,  ugly,  and  unprofitable  was 
evident. — R.  H. 

Notes  on  Currants. — Probably  Black  Cur- 
rants will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  value  this 
year,  as  complaints  are  becoming  common  about 
the  fruit  dropping  to  a  serious  extent.  One  large 
grower  writes  me  this  morning  (June  2.5)  that  he 
is  losing  half  his  crop  through  the  drought. 
Through  keeping  the  surface  soil  loose  very 
few  berries  have  fallen  with  me  and  the  crop  is 
fully  up  to  the  average.  Ogden's  and  Lee's  Pro- 
lific are  bearing  the  heaviest  crops,  the  fruit  being 
large,  firm,  and  of  deep  colour,  and  both  varieties 
are  excellent  for  home  use  or  market.  Red 
Currants  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  all  sorts  being 
well  laden  with  fruit.  Raby  Castle  is  a  well- 
known  good  variety,  but  decidedly  inferior  to  La 
Conde,  and  no  doubt,  as  this  gets  more  widely 
known  Raby  Castle  will  be  superseded  by  it.  The 
growth  of  La  Conde  is  strong  and  well  furnished 
with  large  clusters  of  berries,  fine  in  size  and 
colour.  The  old  Red  Dutch  and  (irape  varieties 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  prolific  habit  and 
general  excellence.  It  must  be  a  vile  season  for 
any  of  the  above  to  fail,  each  variety  beiiigvigorous 
and  producing  foliage  early  that  protects  the  fruit 
in  the  embryo  stage  from  frost.  Reine  Victoria 
is  the  latest  variety  that  I  have  had  any  experience 
wiih,  and  it  will  hang  in  a  perfect  condition  for  a 
long  period  after  ripening  if  protected  from  wetaiid 
birds.  Amongst  White  Currants  the  new  variety 
named  Champion  promises  to  be  an  acquisition, 
the  bunches  atjd  fruit  being  much  superior  to  those 
of  any  soit  that  >  have,  also  producing  the  same 
freely.  White  Dutch  is  a  well-proved  old 
favourite,  and  is  perhaps  more  universally  grown 
than  any  of  the  whites,  but,  with  all  its  pofjularity, 
I   think    Champion   will   take    its   place  in    tl  e 


future.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  intending 
growers  for  market  to  plant  White  Currants  on 
an  extensive  scale,  as  the  demand  is  very  limited. 
Sometimes  one  may  dispose  of  a  few  hundred- 
weights at  satisfactory  prices,  and  again  it  happens 
that  they  will  scarcely  sell  at  any  price.  If  there 
is  a  good  market  annually  for  White  Currants  1 
have  yet  to  discover  where  it  is. — W.  G.  C. 

Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign.— I  do  not 
wonder  that  Mr.  Salter  is  much  in  favour  of 
this  Strawberry  for  forcing,  seeing  that  it  is  such 
a  grand  variety  in  every  way.  Perhaps  it  will 
not  prove  to  be  so  valuable  as  some  other  kinds 
for  early  forcing,  but  for  ripening  its  fruit  in  May 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  can  rival  it.  From 
plants  in  6-inoh  pots  I  gathered  at  the  end  ot 
May  fruit  each  weighing  l-J  ozs.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  sort  for  growing  in  the  open.  Upon 
one  plant  put  out  last  year  after  being  forced  1 
counted  to-day  fifty-five  fruits,  not  taking  into 
account  the  small  ones.  Several  of  these  weighed 
1|  ozs.  The  colour  is  bright  and  taking  in  appear- 
ance. The  flesh  is  firm  and  of  pretty  good  flavour.  It 
is  a  Strawberry  that  carries  plenty  of  foliage, 
thus  enabling  the  fruit  to  swell  to  a  large  size. 
When  better  known  I  am  sure  it  will  be  much 
grown.  It  ripens  early  out  of  doors.  My  first 
fruits  of  it  were  gathered  on  June  11  from  a  west 
border — by  no  means  an  early  position. — E.  M. 


nouncement  as  to  its  being  sent  out  ?  I  have 
heard  that  it  is  not  recommended  as  an  outdoor 
Nectarine,  as  it  does  not  do  well  in  the  open, 
whereas  Early  Rivers  does.  I  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  either  of  the  fruits,  only  having 
grown  one— the  Early  Pavers,  but  I  do  think 
that  Lord  Napier  is  deserving  of  better  treat- 
ment, as  it  is  a  fine  fruit  indoors  or  out  and 
forces  readily.  To  get  Lord  Napier  in  May,  I 
start  it  early  in  December,  allowing  nearly  six 
months.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  newer 
Nectarines  require  only  about  four  months,  but 
if  so,  it  is  a  great  gain.  I  have  forced  Lord 
Napier  in  a  little  more  than  five  months,  but  one 
cannot  expect  long-lived  trees  with  such  treat- 
ment. It  is  very  different  to  grow  fruits  for 
exhibition,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  none  of 
the  fruits  were  very  ripe  or  they  would  not  have 
travelled.  "  W.  G.  C."  tested  the  flavour  and 
described  its  quality,  and  nothing  can  be  said 
against  it  as  regards  colour  or  appearance,  but 
can  you  call  a  fruit  good  which  is  stated  to  crack 
badly  in  the  open  ?  Lord  Napier  does  not 
crack,  and  I  send  this  note  as  a  plea  for  an  old 
well-tried  kind  that  has  served  us  well. 

Fkuit  Gkower. 


GOOD  EARLY  NECTARINES. 
I  DO  not  quite  agree  with  "  W.  G.  C."  (p.  395) 
as  to  the  terms   used  for  the  new  Nectarines 
Early  Rivers  and  Cardinal.     I  fear  he  was  so 
much  impressed  with  the  small  fruits  on  a  small 
tree  in  a  pot  placed  by  the  side  of  a  basket  of 
Cardinal  (the  last  new  one)  that  he  at  once  came 
to  the  conclusion  it  was  so  superior.      Our  old 
friend  and  favourite,  Lord  Napier,  was  staged 
in  such  a  condition,  that  it  cut  a  sorry  figure  by 
the   side   of   the   newer   Cardinal.     Now  it   is 
scarcely  fair  to  stage  a  Nectarine   such  as  Lord 
Napier  beside  the  newer  Cardinal  in  such  a  small 
state.     There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  having 
ripe  fruits   of  Lord  Napier  in   May  ;  in  fact, 
first-class  fruits  have  been  staged  several  times 
at  the  Temple  show.     Last  year  good  fruits  of 
Lord   Napier   were   staged    equal   to   those   of 
Early  Rivers  in  quality,  colour  and  size.     If  the 
Lord  Napier,  as  was  stated,  had  been  given  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Cardinal  staged,  the  dif- 
ference would  not  have  been  so  marked  as  in 
the   fruits  exhibited.       I  have  made  inquiries 
of  noted  growers  ;   some  say  Early   Rivers   is 
a  few  days  earlier,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
fruits  of  one  being  ripe  when  the  others  are  not 
half-grown.     In  this  case  it  was  Cardinal  that 
was   staged   by  the  side  of  Lord   Napier,   not 
Early  Rivers,  but  the  same  test  was  applied  to 
Early  Rivers  last  year  or  two  years  ago.     Every- 
one now  knows  that  Early  Rivers  forced  is  not 
a   month   or  six   weeks    in   advance   of    Lord 
Napier.      We  have  not  got  to  that  perfection 
yet  of  having  Nectarines  so  much  earlier.     Car- 
dinal  1  have  not  tried  ;    it   may  be   as  early 
as   was    stated,   but   our   old   favourite.    Lord 
Napier,  should  not  be  shown  in  a  small  state 
—little    larger    than   Cob    Nuts   on   May   21, 
a.s  there  is  no  difliculty  in  having  ripe  fruit  at 
that  date.     Cardinal  must  have  been  forced  to 
be   ripe,   as  it  is  out  of  the  question  without 
forcing  to   lave  ripe  Nectarines,  however  pre- 
cocious, at  the  date  named.     "  W.  G.  C."  tells 
us  that  new  early   varieties  do  not  drop  their 
buds.     I  have  had  no  experience  of  bud-casting 
in  these  fruits,  so  was  not  prepared  to  find  that 
a  recommendation.     Others  may  ;  I  never  have 
in  the  course  of  long  experience  at  Peach  and 
Nectarine     forcing.     Peaches     are     sometimes 
troublesome,but  with  me  Nectarines  are  exempt. 
Cardinal,  he  also  states,  is  equal  to  Early  Rivers 
in   every   respect,  but  why  was  there   no   an- 
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PLATE   1021. 

THE  GREATER  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

(with    a   coloured    plate    or    HELLEBOatli? 
ALTIFOLIUS  =  H.   NIGER   MAXIMUS.*) 

This  noble  plant,  formerly  portrayed  by  Mrs. 
Duffield  in  The  Garden,  and  also  known  as  H. 
niger  maximus  in  some  places,  is  by  far 
the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  all  the  Christ- 
mas Roses  at  present  in  cultivation.  The  finest 
flowers  of  this  form  I  ever  saw  were  sent  to  me 
from  Newton  Abbot,  in  Devon,  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Archer-Hind  some  years  ago,  each  bloom  being 
5  inches  in  diameter  and  nearly  pure  white  in 
colour,  though,  as  a  rule,  there  is  some  rosy 
purple  colouration  in  its  flowers.  H.  altifolius 
is,  1  believe,  as  above  indicated,  the  very  best 
of  all  the  Christmas  Roses  for  rough-and-tumble 
culture  in  all  soils  and  situations.  After  it  I 
should  place  the  Riverston  variety,  as  distri- 
buted from  Mr.  John  Poe's  garden  at  Riverston, 
Nenagh,  some  few  years  ago.  As  a  dainty 
queen  of  Christmas  Roses  St.  Brigid  s  variety 
is  exquisite,  perfect  in  its  pale  green  foliage 
and  purest  of  white  flowers,  but,  alas!  like 
other  beautiful  things,  it  is  a  little  capricious, 
and  does  not  do  equally  well  m  all  soils  and 
situations,  but  as  seen  at  its  best  it  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  kinds.  The  Manchester  var  called 
H  niger  angustifolius,  not  the  true  H.  nige> 
angustifolius  of  McNab  and  the  late  Miss 
Hope,  of  Wardie  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  is  also  a 
pure  white,  very  efl'ective  and  free  flowering 
kind  but  its  leaves  are  more  acutely  serrate 
than  in  St.  Brigid's  form,  and  there  are  other 
differences  very  evident  to  the  practised  eyes 
of  Mr.  Walter  Ware,  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Exeter, 
and  others  who  grow  and  think  much  of  these 
pearly  winter  blossoms.  As  I  have  said,  there 
IS  generally  more  or  less  of  rosy  purple  suttu- 
aion  in  the  blooms  of  H.  altifolius,  but  there  is 
another  form  of  it  called  H.  niger  Apple- 
blossom  bv  Mr.  Ware,  a  narrower-leaved  form, 
bearin<^  a  "profusion  of  rose-tinted  flowers  very 
sucnestive  of  the  flowers  of  a  rosy- blossomed 
Crib  or  Apple  tree,  as  suggested  by  its  varietal 

»  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  CI.  Moor,,  at 
Gravetye  M-inor,  Sussex.  Lithographed  and  printei 
by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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EDOUARD     F.     ANDRE. 


M.  Edouard  F.  Andre,  whose  name  is  widely  known  in  our  country  as  botanical  traveller,  horticulturist,  and  one  of  the 
leading  landscape-architects  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Bourges,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  France,  July  17,  1840.  He 
began  to  study  horticulture  at  a  very  early  age  with  his  father,  who  was  a  nurseryman  in  that  town.  Having  completed 
his  classical  studies  at  a  very  early  age,  his  decided  taste  for  horticulture  induced  him  to  stay  a  year  in  the  establishment  of 
M.  Leroy  at  Angers.  Then  he  went  to  Paris  in  1859,  and  spent  another  twelve  months  in  following  the  course  of  botanical 
instruction  and  in  practical  training  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Decaisne.  This 
was  the  first  period  of  Mons.  Ed.  Andre's  exertions  in  horticulture  and  botany.  In  the  year  1860  he  was  called  by  Mons. 
Alphand  to  a  post  under  the  Municipality  of  Paris  at  the  time  this  remarkable  man  commenced  the  transformation  of  that 
city. 

The  appointment  of  Mons.  Andi-e  to  the  post  of  Principal  Gardener  to  the  town  of  Paris,  which  position  he  held 
during  eight  years,  enabled  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  layiug  out  of  the  public  gardens  and  parks  of  Paris,  and  during 
many  years  he  was  director  of  the  well-known  municipal  establishment  "Fleuriste  de  la  Muette."  Mons.  Andre's  principal 
part  in  these  important  works  was  the  planting  of  the  Park  of  the  Buttes-Chaumont,  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  public 
park  in  the  world,  with  its  high  cliffs,  abrupt  slopes,  gigantic  grotto,  powerful  cascades,  mountain  scenery  and  natural  planting. 
In  18GG  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  having  acquired  a  large  piece  of  land  from  Lord  Sefton,  opened  a  competition  for  the 
laying  out  of  a  public  park,  and  invited  artists  of  all  countries  to  take  part  in  it.  Two  prizes  were  offered — one,  three  hundred 
guineas,  the  other,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  area  of  the  park  was  370  acres,  and  the  competition  was  not  only  for  laying 
out  the  park  itself,  but  the  arrangement  of  boulevards  and  roads  and  the  disposition  of  the  land  around  it  for  building. 
A  large  number  competed,  and  among  the  29  selected  by  the  jury,  Mons.  Andre,  who  had  adjoined  to  him  Mr.  L.  Hornblower 
specially  for  the  department  of  architecture,  was  unanimously  awarded  the  first  prize  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  on 
April  20,  1867,  and  also  appointed  to  direct  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans.  The  work  lasted  five  years,  from  June,  1867,  to 
May  20,  1872,  when  the  park  was  formally  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  (Prince  Arthur). 

Since  that  time  the  works  executed  by  Mons.  Andre  can  be  counted  by  hundreds,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  through- 
out the  world.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  drawings  of  Wood  house-Moor  Park,  Leeds,  the  parks  of  Saumarez  Hall 
and  Melrose,  (}uernsey,  Mr.  Allain's  in  Jersey,  Allerton  Priory,  Liverpool,  Impney,  near  Droitwich.  In  Holland  he  planned 
and  superintended  the  curious  reconstruction  of  the  grand  French  Louis  XIV.  parterres  in  the  domain  of  Weldam  belongmg  to 
the  Count  Bentinck,  and  also  those  of  Amerongen,  the  Baron  de  Heeckeren's.  In  Denmark,  the  park  of  the  Count  de  Friese 
at  Friesenborg.  In  Russia,  Otrada,  Count  Orloff-Davidoff's.  In  Austria,  the  parks  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  Baron  Nathaniel 
de  Rothschild  at  Eisgrub,  Hohe  Warte,  and  in  Vienna.  In  Madeira,  the  public  gardens  at  Funchal.  In  Bulgaria,  those  of  the 
residence  of  the  reigning  Prince  Ferdinand.  In  Switzerland,  M.  Hiibner's  park  at  Sissach,  and  Vorpilliere,  Count  Riant's, 
M.  Micheli's  at  Crest,  Baronne  Adolphe  de  Rothschild's  at  Pregny,  and  M.  Ern.  Andre  at  Crassy.  In  Italy,  the  squares  of  the 
Piazza  Bianca  and  the  Quirinal  in  Rome,  the  plans  of  transformation  of  the  great  park  of  universal  fame  called  "Villa  Borghese," 
the  parks  and  gardens  of  M.  Hiiffer  at  San  Pancrazio  near  Lucca,  those  of  the  Count  de  Rigo  at  Menaggio,  &c.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  Monsieur  Andre's  undertakings  was  the  transformation  of  the  Citadel  of  Luxembourg  into  a  public  garden. 
The  Grand  Ducal  Government  was  compelled,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  London  in  186G,  to  erase  the  fortresses  of  the  town, 
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and  entrusted  to  Mons.  Andre  the  portioning  and  laying  out  of  the  land  into  a  public  park,  botanic  garden,  boulevards  and 
squares.  The  work  was  begun  in  1872,  and  was  only  completed  in  1892.  The  jjark  of  the  Hospital  Pescatore  was  laid  out 
by  Mons.  Andre,  who  also  greatly  changed  the  thermal  establishment  of  Mendorf,  and  gave  the  plan  for  the  reigning  Grand 
Duke's  park  of  Walferdange. 

In  1890,  the  Government  of  Uruguay  requested  Mons.  Andre'  to  pay  a  prolonged  visit  to  their  country,  and  to  prepare 
them  plans  for  the  remodelling  a  part  of  the  ancient  town  of  Montevideo,  and  planning  a  new  city  in  better  proportion 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  and  the  requirements  of  modern  taste  and  civilisation.  This  great  undertaking 
comprised  three  public  parks  of  100  to  210  acres,  ten  squares,  and  a  vast,  number  of  avenues  and  boulevards.  These  plans 
were  sent,  and  the  realisation  of  them  is  being  gradually  carried  out.  The  beautiful  gardens  of  Monte  Carlo,  laid  out  by 
Mons.  Andre,  have  acquired  a  universal  repute,  not  only  for  their  elegant  design,  but  for  the  numerous  plants  of  tropical 
origin  planted  there,  and  which  thrive  admirably  under  the  Mediterranean  skies.  To  the  same  author  belong  the  designing  and 
laying  out  of  the  following  parks:  Ermenonville,  Laversine,  Avauges,  Mt^gaudais,  Le  Lude,  Les  Crayeres  near  Rheims,  St. 
Roch,  Prye,  Bois-Renault,  Briare,  Beauvoir,  Coiu-ville,  Peyrieu,  Melzear,  Ansennes,  Iville,  Pinon,  Germancy,  Captan,  MaroUes, 
Toussicourt,  Mignaux,  in  France ;  Sentheim,  Guebwiller,  Liitzelhausen,  in  Alsace,  Hayange  and  Joeuf  in  Lorraine,  and  many 
gardens  on  the  shores  of  the  IMediterranean.  He  also  laid  out  squares  of  the  towns  of  Chaumont,  Cognac  and  Poitiers,  and 
made  capital  alterations  in  the  disposition  of  the  thermal  town  of  Bagnoles,  creating  boulevards,  avenues,  elegant  villas, 
a  church,  race-course  and  a  market-place. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  think  that  such  works  should  be  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  book  detailing  the  artistical  prin- 
ciples, the  theory,  and  the  practical  views  of  the  author.  In  1879,  Mons.  Andre  pul)lished  in  Paris  his  '•  Art  des  Jardins,"  a 
general  treatise  on  the  formation  of  parks  and  gardens,  which  is  illustrated  with  eleven  chromolithographs  and  520  wood 
engravings,  and  has  become  a  classic  work  in  France  and  Belgium.  In  1892  Mons.  Andre  was  appointed  by  the  Government 
Professor  of  Horticultural  and  Landscape  Architecture  to  the  National  School  of  Horticulture,  being  the  first  time  in  France 
that  official  instruction  in  these  branches  of  horticulture  has  been  given  ex  professo  by  a  specialist,  which  innovation 
has  proved  of  much  good. 

The  career  of  Mons.  Andr^  has  been  as  much  that  of  a  horticultural  writer  as  a  landscape  gardener.  In  1864  he  published 
a  treatise  on  plants  which  grow  in  peaty  soil.  In  1865-66-07,  throe  volumes  of  reviews  entitled  "Horticultural  Movement." 
In  1866  a  work  on  ornamental  foliaged  plants.  In  1867,  "Fern.s,"  in  collaboration  with  Messrs.  Roze  and  Riviere.  He 
published  an  account  in  1869  of  a  part  of  his  travels  in  the  East  called  "A  Month  in  Russia."  From  1870  to  1880  he  was 
editor  of  "ITllustration  Horticole,"  published  at  Ghent,  and  the  eleven  volumes  of  this  period  are  almost  entirely  from  his  pen. 
A  large  number  of  our  readers  know  the  results  of  Mons.  Andre's  travels  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  sent  by 
the  French  Government  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  South  America,  and  he  travelled  in  1875  and  1876  through  the  richest 
and  some  of  the  least  explored  regions  of  New  Grenada  and  Ecuador.  He  also  went  to  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela,  Peru 
and  to  North  America.  Mons.  Andrt^  brought  back  with  him  a  considerable  number  of  new  plants,  both  living  and  dried, 
among  which  a  certain  number  are  known  in  cultivation,  such  as  Anthurium  Andreanum,  Anthurium  Dechardi,  ^chmea 
Drakeana,  Billbergia  Breauteana,  Billbergia  vexillaria,  Bromaria  Kalbreyeri,  Caraguata  Andreana,  Caraguata  conifera, 
Caraguata  cardinalis,  Caraguata  Morreuiana,  Caraguata  sanguinea,  Caraguata  Van  Volxeini,  Coutarea  Scherffiana,  Epidench'um 
arachnoglossum,  Eupatorium  serrulatum,  Ismene  Andreana,  Loasa  vulcanica,  Philodendron  Andreanum,  Philodendron 
gloriosum,  Philodendron  Mamei,  Senecio  leucostachys,  Senecio  sagittifolius,  Solammi  Poortmani,  Tillandsia  Arequitae, 
Tillaudsia  Lindeni  tricolor,  Tillandsia  umbellata,  Verbesina  Mameana,  Nectandra  angustifolia,  Lathyriis  pubescens,  Neumanma 
arcuata,  Onoseris  Drakeana,  Podachjenium  andinum,  PassiHora  atomaria,  Phyllanthus  salviiefolius,  Puya  glgas,  Sicana 
atropurpurea,  Tillandsia  Armadte,  Tournefortia  cordifolia,  &c.  Mons.  Andre  published  an  important  account  of  his  voyage  in 
the  Tour  die  Monde  ("Round  the  World"),  and  a  scholarly  monograph  where  he  described,  among  143  species  brought  home 
by  him,  the  suggestive  number  of  ninety-one  new  Bromeliads  wdiich  he  discovered  in  S.  America — "  Bromeliaceae 
Andreauae."  One  portion  of  his  botanical  collection,  comprising  more  than  4300  species,  has  been  published  under  the 
supervision  of  eminent  specialists,  such  as  Passitloracec-e,  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters;  Lichens,  Dr.  Miiller  Arg.;  Melastomacese  and 
CucurbitaceE,  Cogniaux;  Cyperacea;,  Maury;  Araliaces,  Marchal;  Piperaceje  de  Candolle;  Amaryllidea;,  J.  G.  Baker; 
Alismaceze  and  Lcgununosae,  Micheli. 

In  1882  Mons.  Andre  was  appointed  co-editor  of  the  Revrie  Horticole,  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  French 
horticultural  jmimals,  which  was  founded  in  1829  by  Vilmorin,  Poiteau,  &c.  For  the  last  twelve  years  Mons.  Andre  with  M. 
Carri^re  has  been  the  leading  spirit  of  this  paper,  which  he  has  made  artistic,  practical,  and  scientific.  In  recognition  of  his 
services,  in  1892  Mons.  Andre  was  elected  titular  member  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of  France  (the  agricultural 
institute  of  that  country).  He  is  also  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  Officier  de  la  Couronne  de  Chene  in  Holland, 
Chevalier  de  I'ordre  de  Leopold  of  Belgium,  Officier  de  la  Couronne  of  Italy,  &c.  He  is  as  active  as  ever  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  in  the  development  of  his  artistic  and  scientific  career,  and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  his 
eldest  son,  M.  Rene  Ed.  Andre,  is  a  distinguished  engineer  who  follows  faithfully  his  father's  steps. 
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name.  As  seen  at  its  best  with  the  pure  white 
St.  Brigid,  or  with  the  icy  cold-white  of  Mme. 
Four<;ade,  this  Apple  blossom  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful and  distinct  thing,  and  one  to  be  grown 
extensively  by  all  interested  in  winter  flowers 
from  the  open  air.  Some  few  years  ago  Herr 
Max  Leichtliii  sent  me  a  seedling  of  slender 
habit,  which  usually  opens  its  first  flowers  in 
August.  Tiiey  are  small  in  size,  but  pure 
white  and  most  profusely  produced.  It  is  an 
ideal  button-hole  flower,  and  also  the  most 
certain  seed-bearing  form  I  know  ;  hence  it 
might  be  useful  to  those  interested  in  the  rear- 
ing of  new  Christmas  Roses  from  hybridised 
seed.  For  growing  in  bulk  for  cutting  one 
might  do  worse  than  plant  half  an  acre  of  the 
true  Bath  major,  a  form  largely  grown  by  Mr. 
Walter  Ware.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  size  or 
purity  of  flower,  but  it  is  a  splendid  grower 
and  produces  a  rich  profusion  of  its  snow-white 
flowers.  St.  Brigid  is  far  finer,  but  does  not, 
as  I  have  indicated,  do  so  well  everywhere. 
Riverston  is  finer,  but,  alas  !  you  cannot  get 
1000  Riverston  just  when  you  want  to  plant 
them,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  kernel  of  these 
notes,  viz.,  for  planting  in  quantity  use  alti- 
folius,  Bath  major,  Apple-l)lossom,  and  Mme. 
Fouryide,  and  for  extra  choice  blooms  grow 
St.  Brigid  and  River.ston.  But  we  are  not 
nearly  at  the  end  of  the  Hellebores  of  the  H. 
niger  section,  since  many  growers  are  raising 
seedlings  every  year,  and  there  are  now  many 
varieties  as  rare  as  the  best  Odontoglots  or 
Catlleyas,  and  almost,  if  not  quite  as  beautiful, 
and  they  are  also  for  ordinary  gardeners  about 
as  difficult  to  procure.  This  is  one  of  the  joys 
of  the  outdoor  gardener,  this  rearing  of  choice 
variations  from  seed.  Your  correspondent 
"  L.  E.  L,"  whose  "Garden  Sketches"  have 
betn  read  and  enjoyed  by  gardeners  in  both 
hemispheres,  has  a  superb  collection  of  choice 
seedling  Hellebores,  and  there  is  a  set  of  them 
in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Glasnevin  that  are 
a  pleasure  to  see  every  year — flowers  of  all 
sizes  and  of  varying  form,  some  stellate,  others 
as  solid  and  as  pure  as  the  finest  forms  of  Chysis 
or  Cattleya,  or  as  the  Odontoglots  of  Colombia, 
and,  moreover,  of  a  purity  comparable  to  that 
of  the  long-flowered  Lilies  of  Japan,  of  Ber- 
muda, or  even  of  the  Eucharis  Lily  of  the  South 
American  streams. 


this  is  a  gap  filled  up  for  the  most  part  by 
Christmas  Roses  in  pots  or  tubs  and  the  early 
forced  bulbs. 

One  might  say  much  more  as  to  the  beauty, 
the  variety  and  the  cultural  adaptability  of  the 
best  of  the  Christmas  Roses,  but  it  would  not 
be  at  all  easy  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  these 
old-fashioned  and  historical  inhabitants  of  our 
gardens,  which  have  been  popular  from  the  most 
classical  of  Greek  times,  have  lingered  with  us 
through  the  days  of  Turner,  Gerard,  Shake- 
speare, Queen  Elizabeth  and  John  Parkinson, 
and  are  with  us  now  in  a  beauty,  a  quantity  and 
in  a  variety  never  known  nor  so  highly  appre- 
ciated before  in  human  times.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  that  the  plate  by  Mr.  Moon 
gives  a  faithful  picture  of  H.  altifolius.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  context  above,  the  size 
of  the  flower  is  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

F.    W.    BuRBIDIiE. 
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Christmas  Roses  may  be  grown  in  various 
ways.  One  way,  and  the  best  way  if  soil  and 
climate  are  genial,  is  to  plant  them  out  in  rows, 
2  feet  apart  or  more,  in  sheltered  spots,  and 
they  enjoy  mulching  with  leaf-mould  or  manure 
in  the  spring,  so  as  to  conserve  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  soil  just  as  the  growth  begins  in 
March  or  April.  Heavy  waterings  with  weak 
liquid  manure  are  especially  beneficial  about  the 
same  time,  as  on  a  free  and  luxuriant  leaf- 
growth  all  after-success  of  profuse  blossoming 
of  course  depends.  If  the  soil  in  which  you 
must  perforce  plant  your  Christmas  Roses  is 
drj'  and  sandy  or  gravelly,  or  if  you  are  on 
limestone,  then  the  chancesare  that  a  half- shady 
spot  will  suit  these  plants  best.  If,  however, 
you  have  a  deep,  rich  soil  full  of  moisture  and 
humus,  then  a  sunny  position  wUl,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  the  most  beneficial  to  them.  Another 
way,  and  a  convenient  one,  is  to  grow  these 
plants  iu  tubs,  large  or  small  as  the  case 
may  be,  planted  in  good  loam  and  peat  and 
watered  occasionally  with  weak  soot  and  cow 
manura.  The  growth  and  flowering  are  very  fine, 
and  one  has  the  element  of  portability,  for  it  is 
often  a  convenience  to  move  the  tubs  of  Helle- 
borus  niger  into  the  cool  greenhouse  after  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  over  and  gone.  The  diffi- 
cult time  fur  choice  cut  flowers  in  most  gardens 
is  from  New  Year's  Day  until  Good  Friday,  and 
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Markows  in  frames. — These,  where  planted  out 
as  soon  as  the  earliest  frame  Potatoes  were  lifted, 
will  now  be  in  a  bearing  state  and  of  such  a  size 
as  to  require  much  more  root  moisture  and 
nourishment  than  before  any  fruit  was  formed. 
If  the  plants  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  frames 
the  lights  must  be  entirely  removed  and  the 
IMarrows  allowed  to  ramble  over  the  sides  and 
ends.  Go  over  the  plants  and  thin  out  any  weakly 
growths,  these  being  of  no  use,  but  rather  a  hin- 
drance by  excluding  sun,  air  and  light  from  the 
more  robust  fruitful  growths.  It  is  a  good  plan 
at  this  stage  to  mulch  over  the  surface  soil  for 
some  distance  round  the  stems  with  good  rotten 
manure,  as  Marrows  want  much  moisture.  A 
good  soaking  of  farmyard  liquid,  diluted  to  one 
half  its  strength,  once  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  Marrows.  Do  not 
allow  any  of  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  plants 
when  fully  grown,  as  this  has  an  impoverishing 
effect,  and  Marrows  will  keep  in  a  usable  condi- 
tion for  some  considerable  time  if  placed  in  a  dark 
cool  place  on  a  brick  floor.  Where  a  few  Marrow 
plants  have  been  grown  in  large  pots  under  glass 
for  early  fruit  they  may  now  be  thrown  away, 
those  in  the  frames  taking  their  place. 

Leeks— MAix  crop. — It  is  now  high  time  the 
final  planting  of  Leeks  was  made.     These  are  best 
grown    in  trenches,    except   on   strong   retentive 
soils,  when  planting  on  the  level  is  advisable.     In 
any  case  work  in  plenty  of  the  richest   manure 
procurable,   that   from  the  piggery  suiting  them 
well  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  a  green,  rank  condition. 
Some  growers  when  ground  is  scarce  plant  three 
or  even  four  rows  in  each  trench,  and  good  Leeks 
may  be  so  grown,  great  care,  however,  being  ne- 
cessary in  earthing  up  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
falling  into  the  hearts.     The  trench  or  level  plot 
should  be  well  soaked  with  water  the  day  before 
planting,  and  the  seed-bed  also,  the  young  plants 
being  carefully  lifted  with  the  aid  of  a  small  hand 
fork  in  order  to  preserve  intact  all  fibrous  roots. 
When  ])lanting  cut  a  small  portion  of  the  top  olf 
with  a  sharp  knife   and  sink  the  plants  in   holes 
made  with  a  dibble,  so  that  the  foliage  is  just 
below  the  ground  level,  watering  afterwards  with 
a  rose,  and  if  in  an  exposed  situation,  afford  shade 
for  a  fortnight  by  means  of  evergreen  boughs  as  re- 
commended for  Celery  trenches.    Of  course,  where 
ground   is   no  object,  the  one  row  trench   is  the 
best  from  every   point  of  view.     If  any  young 
plants  are  left  after  all  the  trenches  are  filled, 
they  may  be  planted  somewhat  thickly  on  any 
spare  well-manured  piece  of  ground,  these  proving 
very    useful    for   drawing   early   in    autumn    for 
flavouring  purposes.     The  Lyon,  Musselburgh  and 
Ayton  are  all  excellent  sorts,  Musselburgh  being 
perhaps  the  best  keeper  and  less  liable  to  run  to 
seed  in  hot,  dry  seasons.     Debbie's  Champion,  a 


newer  variety,  is  also  excellent   and   especially 
adapted  for  exhibition. 

Pe.4S. — The  past  few  weeks  have  in  most  locali- 
ties proved  most  trying  to  second  early  Peas, 
owing  to  absence  of  rain  and  parching  winds.  In 
very  large  gardens  where  labour  is  not  over- 
abundant mulching  and  watering  cannot  always 
be  carried  out,  and  on  light,  porous  soils  the 
haulm  soon  gives  way  at  the  bottom,  the  first  lot 
of  Peas  do  not  swell  to  their  normal  size,  while 
secondary  blossoms  fail  to  set  at  all.  In  such 
places,  however,  there  is  usually  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Grass  mowings,  and  these  when  wheeled 
off  the  lawns  may  be  taken  to  the  Pea  plots  and 
tipped  in  heaps,  being  afterwards  levelled  equally 
along  the  sides  of  the  rows.  One  good  soakino-  of 
water  over  this  will  often  work  wonders  and  keep 
the  haulm  in  growth  until  rain  comes.  On  moist 
ground  where  any  tall-growing  sorts  have  out- 
grown the  stakes,  topping  the  terminal  shoots 
may  be  practised,  this  preventing  the  haulm 
from  falling  about  and  encouraging  the  pods  to 
fill  up  quickly.  If  the  growth  has  fallen  through 
between  the  stakes,  strong  string  may  be  us  id  to 
keep  it  in  its  place,  this  being  secured  to  a  stout 
stake  at  intervals.  May  crops  sutficiently  grown 
should  be  staked  without  delay,  as  if  once  they 
fall  over  they  never  do  so  well  after.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  make  another  sowing  for  extra  late 
purposes,  Chelsea  Gem  will  be  found  as  good  as 
any,  the  rows  being  about  3  feet  apart.  Keep  all 
pods  closely  picked  from  rows  now  yielding,  as 
this  will  give  the  successional  pods  an  opportunity 
of  filling  properly  during  such  hot,  trying  weather 
as  we  are  at  present  experiencing.  Let  all  first 
and  second  earlies  be  cleared  from  the  ground  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered,  if  only  for  appear- 
ance sake.  The  ground  will  often  come  in  useful 
for  late  greens,  or  the  earliest  plantings  of  Rosette 
Coleworts. 

Assisting  crops. — As  weeds  are  not  so  trouble- 
some as  usual  this  summer,  and  are  soon  destroyed 
when  hoed  up  by  the  hot  sun  and  wind,  all  spare 
time  may  well  be  utilised  in  feeding  all  growing 
crops,  either  by  the  use  of  liquid  manure  or  ap- 
proved fertilisers.  If  the  latter  is  used  the  best 
way  is  to  water  the  ground  around  and  between 
the  crops  the  day  before,  then  put  on  the  manure, 
again  watering  it  home.  This  is  far  more  effec- 
tual than  sprinkling  it  on  perfectly  dry  ground 
and  then  watering.  Globe  Artichokes,  Seakale, 
Asparagus  beds,  and,  indeed,  all  similar  rooting 
subjects  can  scarcely  have  too  much  moisture 
during  the  growing  season.  If  any  more  offsets 
have  issued  from  the  Seakale  plants  since  the 
growths  were  reduced  to  two  or  three,  they  must 
be  removed  at  once,  watering  may  also  then  more 
easily  be  performed.  All  small-growing  subjects, 
such  as  Parsley,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  and  salads 
generally,  are  all  the  better  for  being  watered  in 
the  evening,  the  roots  then  getting  the  full  benefit 
of  it ;  whereas  if  carried  out  during  early  morning 
much  of  the  moisture  is  lost  in  evaporation. 

Watering  Celery. — The  earliest  planted  rows 
of  Celery  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  must 
not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water.  Feeding  also  will  be  needful,  but  strong 
manurial  liquids  such  as  blood,  so  much  in  favour 
amongst  some  cultivators,  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, these  imparting  an  unnatural  and  un- 
pleasant flavour  to  the  Celery.  Their  use  also 
lays  the  crop  open  to  disease  and  rot  by  promoting 
a  sappy  growth.  Nothing  surpasses  good  farm- 
yard liquid  for  Celery  ;  this  may  be  poured  into  the 
trenches  through  a  rose,  and  thus  lashing  the  soil 
away  from  the  root  avoided,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
when  spouts  only  are  used.  After  watering  with 
roses,  however,  a  good  overhead  cleansing  should 
be  given  with  clear  water. 

Earliest  Tomatoes. — In  many  cases  these  will 
have  now  reached  the  limit  of  their  trellis  room, 
and  fruit  will  have  set  up  to  that  point.  In  cases 
where  fruit  set  badly  towards  the  lower  parts  of 
the  plants,  a  few  shoots  may  be  laid  in  over  the  old 
stems,  removing  a  portion  of  tlie  foliage  to  avoid 
crowding.  These  may  be  pinched  when  they 
reach  that  portion  of  the  plant  bearing  green  or 
half  ripened  fruit.     Our  earliest  plants  are  fruited 
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in  a  lean-to  structure  occupying  a  shelf  close  to 
the  front  lights,  and  are  trained  up  a  trellis  on  the 
single  rod  system,  all  side  laterals  being  removed 
as  they  appear,  while  the  leader  is  allowed  to  grow 
on  till  the  top  of  the  trellis  is  reached.  Beneath 
the  shelf  in  question,  however,  and  at  some  2  feet 
distant,  there  is  a  second  which  accommodates  an 
additional  row  of  plants  brought  on  at  a  later  date. 
As  the  crop  ripens  and  is  cut  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  first  batch  of  plants  the  growths  of  the 
others  are  trained  up  immediately  by  their  sides, 
the  leaves  of  the  former  being  removed  by  degrees. 
By  this  double  batch  system  even  in  a  moderately 
sized  house  the  quantity  of  fruit  obtainable  is  as- 
tonishing. The  one-rod  or  stem  system  has  much 
to  recommend  it  over  the  pinching  or  many- 
branched,  inasmuch  as  the  fruit,  though  pro- 
duced in  somewhat  less  numbers,  is  much  finer, 
and  the  aggregate  weight  is  as  great.  I  am  growing 
Webb's  Sensation  this  season  and  find  it  a  capital 
variety  for  table  use,  being  so  round  and  hand- 
some and  of  a  most  brilliant  colour  ;  it  is  also  a 
good  cropper.  Should  the  dreaded  disease  appear, 
dust  the  foliage  over  with  dry  flowers  of  sulphur, 
keeping  a  dry  atmosphere ;  this  if  not  actually 
curing  it  will  certainly  greatly  mitigate  it. 

J.  Crawford. 


ing,  as  during  the  next  two  months  they  will  be 
at  their  best.  Time  will  also  be  gained  at  the 
planting  season  if  the  trees  are  marked  and 
planted  early. 

Man.^gement  OF  WALL  TREES. — These  will  now 
require  more  attention.  The  trees  where  well 
attended  to  have  made  a  splendid  clean  growth, 
and  thus  will  now  require  to  be  carefully  nailed 
or  tied  and  the  terminal  shoots  placed  in  position. 
If  due  attention  was  paid  to  disbudding,  the 
shoots  may  be  readily  placed  in  position,  but 
crowding  should  be  avoided,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  cut  away  growths  not  required  for  furnishing 
to  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  in  preference  to  nail- 
ing them  in.  It  is  also  well  to  stop  at  this 
season  gross  wood,  and  so  divert  the  flow  of  sap 
into  weaker  shoots.  By  giving  the  terminals 
more  space,  strong  lateral  growth,  which  is 
often  cut  away,  may  be  nailed  in  and 
made  fruiting  wood.  By  this  means  a  wall 
is  furnished  much  sooner,  and  there  is  less 
trouble  with  gumming  and  canker.  Should  the 
trees  grow  too  strong,  the  same  measures  may  be 
taken  as  advised  for  Apricots.  Watering  and 
mulching 


and  Morellos  will  still  be  necessary,  and  if  in- 
fested with  fly,  the  remedies  advised  above  will 
be  beneficial  till  the  fruits  colour.  If  Morellos 
are  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  it  is  advantageous  to 
remove  small,  poor  fruits,  thus  allowing  those 
left  more  space.  The  trees  should  be  gone  over 
and  any  foreright  shoots  cut  back  to  a  few  eyes  ; 
this  will  make  the  wood  into  fruiting  spurs.  The 
trees  should  be  mulched,  as  advised  for  other 
fruits,  and  watered.  G.  Wvthes. 
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lEIS  ATROFUSCA. 

This  fair  member  of  the  attractive  group  of 
Cushion  Irises  was  discovered  in  the  spring 
of  1891  on  the  mountainous  region  which  extends 
along  the  east  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  may  be  described  as  an  Iris 
with    much    deeper   coloured   flowers. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 
Apricots. — The   trees    in    this   district    are    not 
heavily  laden  with  fruit,  but  they  require  ample 
attention  itv  the  way  of  moisture,   stopping  or 
pinching.      The  shoots  should   now  be   pinched 
quite  hard,   as  this  will  give   more  light  to  the 
fruit,  causing  it  to  colour  and  swell  freely,  and  the 
trees  will  make  fruiting  spurs  for  another  season. 
Much  better  leaders  will   be  secured   by  timely 
stopping  of  useless  wood,  and  these  shoots  should 
be  lightly  secured,  leaving  space  for  each  to  swell, 
as  if  checked  in  growth,  gumming  and  canker  will 
ensue.     With  regard  to  young  trees,  much  better 
results  are  secured  by  allowing  a  freer  growth, 
nailing  in  laterals,  and  allowing  the  main  shoots 
to  cover  a  large  space  in  one  season.     By  this  plan 
the  wall  is  more  quickly  covered  and  there  is  less 
disease.     Young  trees  in  some  cases  do  not  make 
a  good  start  the  first  season,  but  when  they  do 
they  should  be  encouraged,  and  not  checked  in  any 
way  by  pruning;  pinching  lateral  growths  will  be 
sufficient.      If  in  time  grossness  should   prevent 
free  fruiting,  it  is  well  to  lift  in  the  early  autumn 
before  the  leaves  change  colour  rather  than  use  the 
knife  severely.     My  advice  may  be  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice,  but  I  have  to  treat  these  trees  dif- 
ferently on  account  of  the  frequent  loss  of  branches, 
and  I  have  found  by  allowing  free  growth  there  is 
less  of  this  trouble.     It  is  well  to  grow  a  few  young 
trees  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones,  as  the  latter 
are  so  uncertain  in  their  behaviour.     With  pro- 
tracted drought  few  fruits  require  more  moisture. 
On  light  soils  the  trees  often  suff'er,  as  after  the 
severe   drought  of   1S93  the  trees  the  following 
season  lost  many  branches.     Mulch  heavily  and 
water  freely,  doing  the  work  in  the  evening,  as 
then  the  moisture  is  retained  longer.     The  mulch 
for  young  trees  should  not  be  rich,  strawy  litter 
being  best. 

Peaches   and    Nectarines. — YouNc    tuees. — 
I  have  rarely  seen  these  trees  more  healthy  and 
80  free  from  fly,  curl,  or  blister.     This  may  not 
be  general  in  all  parts,  but  in  many  trees  it  is 
hereditary.      As    new    trees    can    be    grown    so 
quickly  with  generous  treatment,  I  would  advise 
giving  more  attention  to  those  kinds  which  do 
succeed,    removing     those    which     are    trouble- 
some   and    bad    growers.     Where    Peaches   and 
Nectarines  do  thrive   it    is  well   to   grow   good 
hardy  kinds.     Lord  Napier  is  my  favourite  inside 
or  outside    Nectarine.     Such   Peaches  as   Early 
Alfred,  Hale's  Early,  Dymond,  Barrington,  Belle- 
garde,    and    Noblesse    generally    do    well,    and 
among  the  now  Nectarines,  Rivers'  Orange,  Dry- 
den,   Humboldt,   Advance,  and   Pine-apple    pro- 
mise well.     My  object  in    giving   this   selection 
now  is  to  enable  these  who  wish  tj  purchase  to 
see    their   trees   in   a   growing   state,   and   in   a 
measure  judge  of  their  mode  ot  growth  and  fruit- 


houTd"not  bl^del'ayed,''espec'iaTly"on    The  accompanying  engraving  gives  a  good  idea 

of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
flower.  The  standards  are  of  a 
dark  lilac  -  brown  with  radiating 
veins  of  black,  the  falls  are  strongly 
recurved  and  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour.  When  seen  in  good  con- 
dition it  is  a  really  fine  and  strik- 
ing plant.  As  to  culture,  this  spe- 
cies requires  no  more  special  care 
than  the  other  members  of  this 
group,  but  it  sometimes  gets  spoiled 
by  late  frosts,  which  nip  the  foli- 
age and  cripple  the  plant. 

C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Jun. 


A  ROCK  GARDEN. 
I  HAVE  lately  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  rock  garden  at 
Abbotsbury,  Newton  Abbot,  South 
Devon.  In  the  pool,  which  is  con- 
tained within  the  confines  of  this 
garden,  five  varieties  of  Nymphajas 
were  flowering,  and  formed  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  sight.  Nym- 
phiea  Marllacea  Chroraatella,  with 
its  delightful  blooms  of  pale  saffron  ; 
N.  M.  carnea  and  N.  M.  rosea,  the 
former  suffused  with  a  delicate  flesh 
colour,  the  latter  of  a  deeper  tint, 
approaching  a  rosy  pink;  N.  Ley- 
dekeri  rosea,  bearing  blossoms  of  a 
lovely  rose  colour,  no  two  blooms 
being  precisely  of  the  same  tint, 
owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  dif- 
light  soils,  thoroughly  wetting  the  foliage  as  well  ,  ference  in  age  of  the  individual  flowers  ;  and  N 
iignt,  son.,  Moiuug^^  y  ^       ^         luxuriant  '■  pygmsa  alba,  with  its  white  chalices,  completed 


Iris  atrofusca.    Engraved  for    Ihe  Gauden  Jrom    a  ■plwlu- 
graph  sent  by  M.  C.  0.  Van  Tubergen,  Junr.,  Haarlem. 


a  picture  beautiful  both  in  colour  and  in  form 
'  such  as  is  too  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens.     These 


in  the  evening.     This  will  promote 
growth  and  keep  red-spider  at  bay.     Now 

good  time  to  finally  remove  the  fruits  not  intended  ;  o-^. riV'".j ""  „„ri  r^lani-Brl  'in  annrt  soil  and 

to  stone,  as  there  need  be  no  fear  of  dropping    Lilies  are  all  hardy,  and  planted  in  go^^^^^ 
now      Any  fruits  hidden  by  leaves  should  be  ex-    in  not  too  great  a  depth  of  water  can  scarcely  lail 
now.     rtii>  iiuiuB  iiiuuci.  ijy    c        ^ ^^^^    ^^  „„„„„rl      The  piece  of  water  in  which  these 


to 


'^'''-'-J::  fnTnl°  Wrg^'of  werplcel    iTiliTs-weTe  growing  is  i-gular  in  shape  and  of 
•'-     .   .  _._'T'.i._.j  u„„...; „n    crrfint,    extent.     The   edees   of   the   pool    are 


growth; 

fruits.  Borders  that  are  not  moistened  by  syring- 
ing frequently  should  be  flooded  occasionally  and 
well  mulched,  and  should  sudden  changes  of 
weather  cause  mildew  to  spread,  lose  no  time  in 
applying  some  mildew  specific  or  dusting  with 
sulphur. 

Cherries.— With  ripe  fruits  hanging  and  the 
trees  much  exposed  in  light  land,  there  will 
be  trouble  with  black  fly,  and  the  terminal  shoots 
will  soon  suffer  unless  cleansed.     To  prevent  in 


.,„  great  extent.  The  edges  of  the  pool 
fringed  with  Iris,  Mimulus,  and  Spiraja,  the  water 
that  supplies  it  rising  from  under  a  large  rook,  its 
source  half  hidden  by  Ferns.  After  a  short  coui  se 
over  rocky  slabs  and  beneath  o\erhanging  out- 
crops of  stone,  the  streamlet  reaches  a  rough  rock 
staircase  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  in  height,  and 
thence  descends  by  the  side  of  a  craggy  rock  pile 
to  the  level  of  the  pond,  leaving  it  at  the  lower 
end  to  meander  for  a  little  distance  through  less 
rugged  environment  ere  losing  itself,  as  it  sprang 
into  life,  beneath  a  rock. 

Around  the  streamlet,  which  is  here  and  there 


jury  to  ripe  fruit,  dipping    is  the  only  remedy 

available,   and   quassia  extract  or  tobacco  water 

may  be  used,  but  whatever  is  employed  must  be  I •-■- V  i„v,=,  ;,f  ctnnB   rpminrlimr  one  of 

used  thoroughly,  as  a  few  insects  soon  breed  and  ,  spanned  by  great  slabs  °f  f  °"^' ^.^"^"/'b  ?d  "e,  of 

cover  the  gr^ths.     Foreright  or  lateral  growth  ;   he  -J^-f  ~/ .^^^tt'on  D^rtS  Ld 

in  a  dirty  state  may  be  removed,  but  with  young  ,  '^'^„%^"™ound^        inequalities   of   the  ground 
trees  it  is  important  to  keep  the  terminal  growth    on  the   surrounoing   mcquii  _  _     g, 

or  leaders  clean  till  the  season  is  advanced  and 
growth  more  matured.     Syringing  late  varieties 


many  plants  were  in  bloom.  On  one  rocky  mound 
the  Iceland  Poppies,  yellow,  orange,  and  white  ; 
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on  another,  Papaver  pilosum.  A  fine  plant  of 
Romneya  Coulteri  was  showing  its  flower-buds. 
(Enothera  Youngi  was  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
chaste  (E.  marginata  expanding  its  large  white 
cup=.  Tree  Lupins,  varieties  of  the Cistus  family, 
Saxifrages  in  quantity,  Heuohera  sanguinea, 
with  its  ruddy  flower-spilses,  Campanulas,  Aubrie- 
tiaa,  Centaureas,  and  Coreopsis  added  their  varied 
tints  to  the  grey  of  the  stones  and  the  green  of 
the  Ferns  that  grew  in  the  interstices  of  the  rocks. 
Near  a  clump  of  the  American  Cowslip  (Dodeca- 
theon  Meadia)  a  colony  of  Edelweiss  had  ex- 
panded its  quaint  flowers,  and  in  a  damp  spot  the 
Cotton  Grass  (Eriophorum)  waved  its  heads  of 
white,  feathery  down.  Where  the  roclis  ceased 
or  became  more  broken,  the  Day  Lily,  Alstro^- 
meria,  Erigeron  speciosus,  and  Inula  glandulosa 
were  in  flower,  while  in  the  background  clumps 
of  Delphinium  reared  their  tall  blue  spires. 

S.  W.  F. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
X. 

June  18. — The  weather  has  been  warm  and 
rather  dry  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  rock 
plants  of  every  description  are  now  blooming 
in  such  abundance  that  to  give  even  a  list  of 
their  names  alone  would  occupy  a  very  con- 
siderable space.  I  will  therefore  mention  only 
the  best  of  such  plants  as  are  now  in  bloom  in 
this  county  (Devon). 

Choice  Rock  Plants  now  in  Bloom  Suitable 
FOR  Select  Paet  or  Rock  Garden. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  smallest  and  neatest 
plants  now  blooming  is  Saxifraga  ctesia,  which 
does  best  planted  in  a  sloping  position  wedged 
in  between  stones.  The  very  minute  silvery 
rosettes  form  a  compact,  hard  cushion,  from 
which  spring  nnmerous  flower-stems  about  2i 
inches  or  3  inches  high,  each  bearing  a  corymb 
of  eight  or  ten  white  flowers.  Dianthus  alpinus 
is  now  past  its  best,  but  other  gems  are  taking 
its  place,  the  best  and  choicest  among  them 
being  D.  callizonus,  D.  neglectus,  and  D. 
Reuterianus.  D.  callizonus  is  still  very  rare. 
At  Exeter  it  is  flowering  side  by  side  with  D. 
neglectus.  The  flowers  of  the  former  are  larger 
than  D.  alpinus  and  of  a  similar  shade  of  bright 
pink,  but  the  centre  of  the  flower  shows  a  very 
distinct  dark  zone  spotted  with  white.  D. 
Reuterianus  has  flowers  similar  to  D.  neglectus, 
but  the  foliage  resembles  D.  alpinus.  Phyteuma 
comosum  requires  a  position  similar  to  that 
just  recommended  for  Saxifraga  csesia ;  it  is 
now  at  its  best,  and  its  large  purple  flowers  of 
peculiar  shape  make  it  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest. The  Siberian  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium 
sibiricum)  is  also  in  full  bloom.  Three  of  its 
woolly  bracts  are  nearly  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
as  they  are  longer  than  the  rest,  the  flower  has 
an  almost  triangular  appearance.  The  taller 
Himalayan  Edelweiss  is  only  just  opening, 
but  the  well-known  alpine  variety  has  been 
in  bloom  for  a  week  or  more.  All  three  do 
best  in  calcareous  soil  fully  exposed.  Poten- 
tilla  nitida,  with  its  silvery  carpet  of  leaves 
and  large  white  or  pink  flowers  close  to 
the  ground,  is  very  beautiful,  and  forms  a 
capital  contrast  to  Edraiauthus  pumiliorum  and 
E.  graminifolius,  which  are  still  very  showy 
with  bright  purplish  blue  flowers.  A  good 
yellow  companion  to  these  is  Vella  spinosa,  with 
Draba-like  foliage  and  bright  golden  yellow 
blossoms.  Asperula  nitida  (described  on  page 
417  of  The  Garden)  is  just  passing  out  of 
bloom,  but  its  neat  cushion  of  crumpled  leaves 
is  highly  ornamental,  even  without  the  pink 
flowers.  Very  pleasing  just  now  are  the  bright 
pink  flowers  of  that  pretty  little  evergreen, 
Aoantholimon  glumaceum  and   the  large  pink 


flowers  of  Geranium  subcaulescens.  Several 
plants  now  in  full  bloom,  though  certainly  in 
their  right  place  in  the  select  part  of  the  rock 
garden,  require,  nevertheless,  more  space  than 
those  mentioned  above  on  account  of  their 
spreading  shoots,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
fall  gracefully  over  the  stones.  Of  this  class  I 
will  only  mention  the  mauve  Androsace  lanu- 
ginosa, its  white  carmine-eyed  variety,  A.  Leicht- 
lini,  the  Fire  Pink  (Silene  virgiuica)  and  the 
beautiful  yellow  Saxifraga  flageUaris,  described 
in  The  Garden  of  June  22.  Larger  choice 
plants  of  more  erect  growth  now  in  bloom  are 
Lithospermum  graminifolium,  with  tubular 
flowers  of  bright  cobalt  blue  ;  Lithospermum 
petraeum,  of  more  shrubby  habit  and  broader 
leaves  ;  Androsace  foliosa,  which  requires  a 
sheltered  nook  and  is  the  largest  of  all  Andro- 
saces  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  bright  yel- 
low flower,  Haplocarpha  Leichtlini,  referred  to 
in  The  Garden  a  week  ago. 

Flowers  by  the  Waterside. 
Of  the  numerous  bog  plants  now  in  bloom  I 
will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  best.  Piugui- 
cula  longifolia  and  P.  Reuteri  are  both  charm- 
ing plants  for  the  bog  bed,  but  owing  to  their 
very  small  size  they  deserve  a  prominent  posi- 
tion where  they  could  not  be  overrun  by  some 
of  the  taller  and  coarser  kinds  mentioned  here- 
under. P.  Reuteri  has  large  pale  pink  flowers 
and  a  darker  throat  striped  with  purple,  while 
P.  longifolia  has  smaller,  but  deep  blue  flowers. 
Probably  there  are  several  other  Pinguiculas  in 
bloom,  but  those  mentioned  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  come  under  my  observation. 
Among  Orchids  now  in  bloom  I  noticed  the 
white  sweet-scented  Habenaria  oephariglottis 
(from  America),  Gymnadenia  odoratissima 
(alpine  meadows).  Orchis  maculata,  and  Orchis 
foliosa.  Of  Primulas,  the  large  flowers  of  the 
well  known  Primula  japonica  and  the  yellow  P. 
sikkimensis  are  now  the  most  conspicuous  ;  both 
prefer  a  shady  nook.  Of  the  plants  now  in 
bloom  several  kinds  suitable  for  the  bog  garden 
grow  so  large,  that  they  must  be  kept  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  choicer  rock  plants,  and 
as  they  are  most  eflfective  they  are  well  worth 
a  little  extra  care.  For  single  specimens  I 
would  recommend  Spiraea  gigantea,  which  grows 
6  feet  or  8  feet  high  ;  Senecio  japonicus,  with 
deeply  divided  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers, 
and  the  well-known  Podophyllum  peltatum,  all 
of  which  are  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing. Many  waterside  plants  more  effective 
in  groups  than  as  single  specimens  are  also 
now  at  their  best,  as,  for  instance,  Spir;ea  pal- 
mata,  S.  p.  alba,  Astilbe  rivularis,  Spiraea  fili- 
pendula,  S.  astilboides,  and  many  varieties  of 
the  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis).  Iris  germanica  is 
just  passing  out  of  bloom,  but  the  I.  Ksempferi 
varieties  are  only  just  beginning  to  expand. 
Dianthus  now  in  Bloom. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  few  of  the 
smallest  and  choicest  kinds  of  Dianthus  now  in 
season,  and  will  here  enumerate  some  of  the 
.stronger-growing  kinds  suitable  more  for  efTect 
among  the  rocks  generally  than  for  the  select 
part.  The  number  is  so  great,  that  a  full  de- 
scription would  be  far  beyond  the  limit  of  these 
notes.  The  tallest  kinds  now  in  bloom  are 
Dianthus  atrorubens  and  D.  cruentus,  both 
with  deep  blood  red  flowers  ;  D.  plumarius,  D. 
glaucus,  D.  Seguieri,  and  D.  arenarius  are 
white,  changing  to  pink.  Of  the  D.  hybridus 
multiflorus  type,  two  capital  representatives  in 
full  blossom  are  D.  Napoleon  III.,  fiery  crim- 
son, and  D.  Marie  Pare,  white,  striped  with 
pink.  Of  smaller  kinds,  I  will  mention  D.  al- 
pestris,  pink  ;  D.  annulatus,  white,  with  deep 
crimson   ring   in    centre  ;    D.    integer,    fringed 


white  ;  D.  superbus,  pink,  deeply  fringed  ;  D. 
sylvestris,  bright  pink  ;  D.  suavis,  white  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  charming  little  Cheddar 
Pink  (D.  cwsius).  All  the  varieties  mentioned 
are  now  blooming  simultaneously,  and  the 
efi'ective  combinations  that  may  be  produced 
by  skilful  grouping  are  without  number. 

Campanulas  in  Bloom. 

Campanulas  are  excellent  companions  to  the 
Dianthus  both  with  regard  to  season  of  bloom- 
ing and  contrast  of  colour.  In  rook  gardens 
where  a  large  number  of  Dianthus  are  grouped 
together  in  one  part,  and  Campanulas  of  all 
kinds  adorn  an  adjoining  group  of  rocks,  the 
effect  is  most  striking,  especially  if  the  blue, 
white,  pink  and  crimson  tints  of  colour  are 
allowed  occasionally  to  intermingle  with  each 
other  as  we  might  find  them  in  the  Alps.  The 
Campanulas  now  in  full  bloom  are  very  numer- 
ous indeed.  Some  of  the  smallest  and  choic- 
est are  C.  Raineri,  C.  cenisia,  C.  Erinus,  C. 
Waldsteiniata,  C.  pulla,  C.  turbinata,  C.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  C.  garganica,  C.  garganica  alba,  C. 
alpina,  C.  pumila  and  C.  pumila  alba.  As  none 
of  these  spread  very  fast  they  may  be  planted 
at  a  short  distance  from  each  other.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  require  more  room  as  their  habit 
is  more  robust :  C.  Portenschlagiana,  C.  mollis, 
a  grand  form  with  large  blue  flowers  6  to  8  inches 
high  ;  C.  rhomboidea  alba,  a  splendid  white 
variety  about  1  foot  in  height ;  C.  hirsuta,  pale 
blue  ;  C.  barbata,  porcelain  blue  ;  C.  csespitosa, 
C.  carpatica. 

Besides  these  there  are  now  many  taller 
varieties  in  bloom  which  would  be  most  suitable 
for  a  background  or  for  isolated  specimens 
among  smaller  plants.  One  of  the  grandest 
forms  for  the  latter  purpose  is  C.  persicifolia 
alba  grandiflora  (Backhouse's  variety),  which 
altogether  eclipses  the  well-known  ordinary 
white  and  blue  forms  of  C.  persicifolia  The 
bright  purple  C.  glomerata  dahurica  looks  best 
in  groups  perhaps  adjoining  Iceland  Poppies, 
with  which  it  flowers  simultaneously  and  forms 
a  capital  contrast  of  colour.  C.  celtidifolia  and 
C.  macranthaare  both  excellent  for  background 
work.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

P.i:oNiES.— Peonies  followed  very  closely  this  year 
on  the  heels  of  Pyrethrums,  and  in  many  cases 
were  contemporary  with  the  latter  flowers.  Few 
herbaceous  plants  have  come  more  prominently  to 
the  front  in  a  comparatively  short  time  than  the 
single  and  double  Pseonies,  the  latter  especially 
in  great  variety,  being  found  in  the  majority  of 
gardens  where  a  brilliant  display  and  plenty  of  cut 
flowers  are  required.  When  cut  it  is  advisable, 
both  in  the  case  of  the  double  and  single  flowera, 
to  cut  the  blooms  as  they  are  emerging  from  the 
bud  stage,  or  at  most  about  three  parts  expanded, 
and  if  wanted  for  packing  to  send  a  considerable 
distance  on  a  given  day,  they  should  be  cut  the 
previous  night  and  placed  in  water.  Moisture 
and  shade  are  sometimes  said  to  be  essential  to  the 
growth  of  Pa^onies,  but  this  is  hardly  correct.  The 
very  fine  display  at  Messrs.  Barr's  at  Long  Ditton 
is  on  a  dry  sandy  soil  and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun,  and,  so  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  our  clumps 
are  similarly  situated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pajonies 
will  do  well  anywhere  if  at  planting  time  they 
get  the  benefit  of  deep  tilth  and  a  liberal  dose  of 
good  manure.  If  the  natural  soil  is  somewhat 
light  it  is  advisable  to  press  it  very  firmly  about 
the  plants,  and  also  to  give  a  good  heavy  mulch- 
ing when  the  planting  is  finished. 

Pot  plants  for  the  flower  garden.— These 
we  have  to  use  rather  extensively  to  make  up  for 
a  scarcity  of  flower  beds,  and  I  never  remember  a 
better  display  so  early  in  the  season.     The  situa- 
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tion  being  bleak  and  liable  to  be  windswept,  I  find 
zonal  Pelargoniums  in  variety  and  Marguerites  the 
best  plants  to  furnish  the  colour  required.  The 
Pelargoniums  are  the  plants  that  have  already 
done  service  through  the  winter  months  ;  they  get 
a  special  top-dressing  early  in  spring  and  bi-weekly 
feeding  with  a  fairly  strong  stimulant  as  soon  as 
they  come  into  flower.  To  secure  bushy  plants  they 
are  cut  over  rather  hard  about  the  latter  end  of 
February,  withholding  water  for  a  time  previous 
to  that  date  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  shoots  as  they 
advance  are  pinched  back  especially  in  the  case  of 
strong  growers.  The  free  flowering  doubles  in 
various  shades  are,  however,  the  most  useful  for 
this  out  door  pot  woik.  Marguerites  possess  the 
merit  cf  growing  quickly  to  a  largesize  (if  one  can 
keep  the  maggot  from  them)  or  they  will  flower 
jjrofusely  in  5-inch  pots.  Trained  specimen 
plants  grown  are  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes  and  Aloy- 
sias.  In  shady  situations  a  few  nice  plants  of  the 
Sweet  Tobacco  do  admirably,  and  form  an  admir- 
able coi:tratt,  cspecia'Iyinthe  crol  of  the  evening, 
to  the  blight  colours  of  the  Pe'argonuirs  and 
Fuchsias.  When  large  masses  of  the  Tobacco  are 
required  a  little  seed  is  sown  early  in  February, 
the  plants  shifted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled, 
and  potted  on  for  a  final  shift  into  6-inch  pots, 
pinching  out  the  centre  to  secure  several  breaks. 
A  similar  wealth  of  Francoa  ramosa,  another  very 
useful  plant  for  the  work,  is  secured  by  retaining 
old  plants  and  staking  out  the  spikes  a9  they 
develop.  The  two  best  Fuchsias  for  specimen 
work  are  the  old  Rose  of  Castile  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  a  very  vigorous  variety  with  a  large 
purple  corolla  and  brilliant  scarlet  sepals.  Where 
tummer  groups  of  plants  are  required  and  house 
accommcdation  is  limited,  the  desired  end  can 
be  partially  attained  by  utilising  a  collection  of 
hardy  plants,  as  scarlet  Lobelias,  Funkias,  Heme- 
localhs,  Spiritas,  Lilium  candidum  and  the 
like.  They  should  be  potted  up  in  early  autumn 
in  a  bit  of  good  soil  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  free 
from  frost  through  the  winter  months. 

Vases  and  window  boxes.— These  should  bo 
kept  if  possible  full  of  flower  and  in  all  cases 
scrupulously  neat  and  tidy,  blooms  past  their  best 
being  promptly  removed  not  only  for  appearance 
sake,  but  that  the  rapid  succession  of  flower  can 
be  the  more  readily  secured.  It  is  always  advis- 
able to  leave  a  little  stock  of  plants  to  fill  up  any 
gaps  that  may  occur.  This  year,  for  instance,  we 
lost  several  Ball  of  Fire  Tropsolum  that  were 
used  as  an  edging  to  white  Marguerites,  but  were 
able  to  fill  up  the  gaps  with  some  good  plants  of 
a  double  pink  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium.  A  great 
point  in  the  filling  of  vases  and  boxes  is  to  use 
thoroughly  good  sturdy  plants  that  have  also 
been  well  hardened  off.  They  come  away  quickly 
and  soon  furnish  tho  places  assigned  them.  I 
have  before  referred  to  the  value  of  Petunias  for 
such  work,  and  this  year  they  are  doing  remark- 
ably well ;  the  varieties  grown  are  Giant  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Empress,  both  very  free  and  vigorous, 
and  throwing  flowers  of  extra  size  and  quality! 
East  Lothian  Stocks  are  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised for  the  back  and  centre  of  window  boxes 
with  something  planted  in  front  as  a  trailer.  It 
may  be  noted  in  connection  with  boxes  and  vases 
as  also  with  all  pot  plants  used  for  grouping! 
that  so  soon  as  they  are  full  of  flower  something 
in  the  way  of  a  stimulant  must  be  employed  to 
keep  existing  growth  healthy  and  fresh  and  to 
encourage  the  steady  progress  of  the  same.  The 
majority  of  artificial  manures  leave  behind  them 
an  odour  that  would  be  very  objectionable  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  dwelling-house, 
and  I  have  found  nothing  better  as  a  stimulant 
than  liquid  manure  made  with  fresh  cow  manure  ; 
there  is  a  staying  power  in  this  that  is  just  the 
thing  for  all  soft-wooded  pot  plants. 

CARXATI0N.S.— As  the  stock  of  border  Carna- 
tions saved  over  from  the  winter  of  18!)l-95  is  not 
in  the  majority  of  places  a  large  one,  some  varie- 
ties having  totally  disappeared,  every  bit  of 
grass,  however  small,  will  have  to  bo  utilised  for 
layering.  It  ii  not  likely  to  be  a  matter,  as  in 
IH<.I\,  of  choosing  a  few  of  the  best  shoots  from 
each  plant.     I  have  before  noted  the  advisability 


of  putting  a  small  quantity  of  soil  nearly  all  over 
the  border  rather  than  heaping  up  high  mounds 
immediately  round  the  plants.  Our  four  most 
reliable  sorts.  Countess  of  Paris,  Raby,  Mrs. 
Reynolds-Hole,  and  Murillo,  have  come  through 
the  winter  very  well,  and  to  these  may  be  added 
Goldfinder  and  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour.  The 
old  crimson  and  the  white  Cloves  in  one  or  two 
varieties  have  suffered  most.  Where,  in"  the 
course  of  layering,  a  slip  of  the  knife  leads  to  the 
severance  of  a  shoot,  it  will  doubtless  be  found 
advisable  to  ineert  it  as  a  cutting,  and  it  may  go 
in  the  bed  prepared  for  the  Pinks,  taking  care  to 
water  and  shade  for  a  short  time  until  root  action 
has  commenced.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremonf. 
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NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
Gloucestek.  Jdne  27. 
Roses  have  come  on  so  rapidly  during  the  past 
fortnight,  and  the  weather  has  been  so  hot  and 
dry,  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  the 
season  of  their  most  general  beauty  and  greatest 
quantity  is  fast  disappearing.  There  is  usually  a 
period  of  from  two  to  three  weeks  when  almost 
every  grower  is  in  "  full  cut,"  and  this  has  been 
earlier  than  for  many  seasons.  The  chief  event  of 
last  week  was  the  National  Rose  Society's  exhibi- 
tion at  Gloucester,  where  a  most  successful  show 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  Gloucester  Rose 
Society.  So  good  were  the  Roses  throughout  and 
numerous  the  competitors  in  most  classes,  that 
more  than  one  looked  upon  it  as  the  best  pro- 
vincial show  held  by  the  N  R.S. 

Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale,  York- 
shire, were  the  winners  in  the  premier  class  for 
trade  growers,  staging  a  magnificent  forty- eight 
single  trusses  of  distinct  varieties.  As  no  less 
than  eight  competed  here,  and  such  redoubtable 
growers  as  G.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  F.  Cant 
and  D.  Prior  and  Sons  from  Colchester,  also 
G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  and  The  English  Fruit 
and  Rose  Company,  Hereford,  were  unsuccessful,  it 
is  proof  of  the  sterling  quality  of  the  winning 
stands.  Messrs.  Harkness  had  the  silver  medal 
Hybrid  Perpetual  here,  but  the  winners  of  these 
will  be  described  in  due  course.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Colchester,  was  a  good  second.  The  same 
order  was  observed  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
varieties,  three  of  each,  but  ten  or  eleven  com- 
peted in  this  case.  The  twelve  blooms  of  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam  that  took  first  for  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  were  simply  magnificent.  Tho  class  of  the 
day,  however,  was  one  of  twelve  singles,  open  to 
all  amateurs,  and  here  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
won  the  silver  cup  presented,  a  silver-gilt  medal 
going  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  who  was  somewhat 
unfortunate  not  to  be  first,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  so  a  couple  of  hours  later. 
The  silver  medal  and  the  bronze  medal  went  to 
Mr.  J.  Parker,  Hitchin,  and  Mr.  W.  Drew,  Led- 
bury. There  were  sixteen  competitors,  and  all 
of  the  stands  were  good.  The  class  for  twenty- 
four  singles  was  also  strongly  contested,  Mr. 
Walter  Drew  beating  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell. 
Eleven  competed  in  a  class  for  six  trebles,  dis- 
tinct, and  here  the  order  was  reversed,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lii'.dsell  having  some  of  the  grandest  flowers 
in  the  show.  Mr.  George  Moules,  of  Hitchin, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  carry  off  two  first  prizes 
with  the  only  two  boxes  he  brought,  and  this  in 
by  no  means  weakly  contested  classes — a  great 
encouragement  to  small  growers.  Horace  Vernet 
was  shown  well,  most  of  the  leading  stands  con- 
taining this  giand  dark  Rose;  so  also  was  Her 
Majestj'. 

When  we  come  to  the  Tea  and  Noisette  section 
it  is  difiicult  to  say  enough  in  their  praise,  but  we 
were  sorry  to  miss  the  Oxford  Roses  here.  None 
of  those  grand  boxes  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillnc 
were  seen,  although  the  variety  figured  well  in 
various  stands.  The  twenty-four  blooms  fr-om 
D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were  simply  perfect. 


In  the  premier  class  for  Teas  among  amateurs  the 
first  also  went  to  Colchester,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen 
being  successful  and  beating  the  Rev.  A.  Foster- 
Melliar,  who  was  second.  There  was  a  grand 
dozen  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  staged  by  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son  for  twelve  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  F.  Cant  and  D.  Prior  and  Son 
won  the  prizes  for  twelve  distinct  Teas  (three  of 
each),  and  open  to  all  England,  amateurs  or 
nurserymen.  We  were  not  so  much  impressed 
by  the  garden  Roses,  nor  by  the  "displays"  as 
usual.  No  new  Rose  was  put  up  worthy  the  name, 
and  no  award  was  made.  The  Penzance  Sweet 
Briers  were  good,  and  we  have  evidently  not  ex- 
hausted or  by  any  meanscometo  their  chief  beauty. 
Among  the  new  ones  was  a  bright  semi-double 
called  Jeannie  Deans,  which  is  more  promising 
than  any  of  those  yet  in  commerce.  There  was  a 
very  pretty  arrangement  of  arches  covered  with 
Roses  shown  by  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Co.,  Cardiff, 
that  drew  much  attention.  Mr.  Conway  Jones, 
Hucclecote,  was  remarkably  successful  both  in 
the  general  classes  and  those  confined  to  local 
growers.  The  silver  cup  for  eighteen  singles,  tho 
silver  medal  for  six  Teas,  and  the  silver  salver 
presented  by  the  corporation  for  twelve  singles 
fell  to  his  share  among  the  local  prizes.  Ernest 
Metz  was  good  in  many  cases.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  so  often  the  silver  medal  Ro!es 
should  be  found  in  indifferent  growers,  or  those 
that  only  produce  a  good  bloom  now  and  again. 
If  we  except  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  A.  K. 
W'illiams,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Gabriel  Luizet  and  a 
few  more,  we  find  weak  growers  and  uncertain 
bloomers  often  giving  us  a  bloom  of  extraordinary 
merit.  Last  season  it  was  Cleopatra  and  Margaret 
Boudet.  At  Gloucester  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  in 
the  nurserymen's  classes  was  Comtesse  de  Ludre, 
a  Rose  seldom  seen,  although  it  was  sent  out  so 
long  ago  as  1880.  The  specimen  here  was  simply 
perfect  in  every  way,  but  the  usual  growth  of  this 
variety  is  not  what  one  would  wish.  The  other 
medal  Hybrid  Perpetual  was  Horace  Vernet,  and 
all  of  us  know  what  a  disappointing  grower  this 
is,  although  it  so  often  produces  a  magnificent 
specimen  flower.  La  Boule  d'Or  and  Ethel  Brown- 
low  (the  two  silver  medal  Teas)  are  not  among 
our  best  growers,  and  it  is  only  during  exceptional 
seasons  that  we  find  really  first-class  blooms  of 
them. 

GARDENERS'    ROYAL    BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  institution  took  place 
on  Friday,  June  28,  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  Metropole,  the  Duke  of  Fife,  K.T.,  in  the 
chair.  The  subscriptions  realised  a  large  sum, 
not  too  large,  however,  to  make  one  feel  content 
that  such  an  institution  as  this  is  receiving  suffi- 
cient support. 

The  tables  were  delightfully  decorated  with 
the  choicest  flowers  and  fruits  contributed  by 
many  nurserymen  and  gardeners,  and  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  at  no  dinner  are  the  tables  more 
beautiful  than  at  the  annual  gatherings  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

There  was  a  large  company  present,  amongst 
those  we  noticed  being  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Messrs.  G.  A. 
Dickson,  J.  G.  Veitch,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Douglas, 
G.  Norman,  W.  G.  Head,  J.  Protheroe,  H.  Turner, 
A.  W.  G.  Wrecks,  H.  Williams,  H.  J.  Cutbush, 
A.  F.  Barron,  P.  Barr,  G.  Gordon,  G.  Wythes, 
W.  Poupart,  G.  Monro,  J.  Walker,  David  Syme, 
T.  F.  Rivers,  W.  J.  Jeffries,  N.  Sherwood,  and 
W.  H.  Cutbush. 

The  Duke,  who  was  received  with  tremendous 
cheering,  proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  and  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  Continued  Success  to  the 
Institution."  He  said  that  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  "was  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  Great  Britain.  Its  great  object  was  to 
assist  the  aged  and  infirm  by  means  of  pensions, 
and  to  inculcate  the  admirable  principle  of  self- 
help  by  giving  a  preference  to  those  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  its  funds."  All  gardeners,  the  chairman 
said,  were  not  in   the  employment  of   the  rich. 
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Most  of  them  had  to  toil  unceasingly,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, misfortune  overtakes  many  of  them. 
To  assist  such  this  society  was  founded  in  1S38, 
and  since  then  it  had  distributed  in  pensions  and 
gratuities  about  £65,000.  At  the  present  time 
156  persons  were  receiving  permanent  assis- 
tance—  77  men  and  79  women  —  while  there 
were  36  pressing  cases  on  the  list.  The 
pensions  were  originally  £16  per  annum  to  men 
and  £12  per  annum  to  the  women,  but  the 
amounts  were  increased  in  1885  to  £20  and  £16 
respectively — not,  he  thought,  an  exorbitant  sum. 
Persons  of  60  years  of  age  and  upwards  if  in- 
capacitated from  work,  and  if  they  comply  with 
the  rules,  or  younger  in  case  of  total  disability, 
are  eligible  for  pensions. 

This  toast  was  responded  to,  in  the  unfortunate 
absence  of  the  treasurer  (Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch) 
through  ill  health,  by  Mr.  George  A.  Dickson. 
He  said  everyone,  he  felt  sure,  in  the  room 
would  regret  the  absence  that  evening  of  Mr. 
Veitch,  who  worked  so  nobly  for  the  insti- 
tution ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  speech 
mentioned  that  the  funded  property  of  the  insti- 
tution consisted  of  £25,000  consols.  Of  that  sum 
£20,000  had  been  recently  invested,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  income  was  increased  by  £50  a  year  ; 
but  greater  support  was  needed.  Their  assured 
income  was  only  about  £800,  whereas  their 
liability  for  pensions  alone  was  £2804,  to  say 
nothing  of  funeral  expenses,  which  were  sometimes 
granted  in  exceptional  cases.  Out  of  50  candidates 
at  the  last  election  only  14  could  be  elected.  Mr. 
Dickson  therefore  said  he  must  join  with  the  chair- 
man in  appealing  for  further  support.  An  addi- 
tional assured  income  of  £700  was  necessary  if  the 
committee  were  to  meet  all  the  claims. 

"  Horticulture"  was  the  title  of  the  next  toast, 
proposed  (in  the  absence  of  Sir  J.  Whittaker 
Ellis,  Bt. )  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Jefferies,  of  Cirencester. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  responded,  mentioning 
that  great  progress  had  been  made  of  recent  years 
in  every  department  of  horticulture.  "  The  Health 
of  the  Chairman  "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sherwood, 
and  the  toast  was  received  with  great  applause. 

"The  Health  of  the  Secretary,"  Mr.  G.  J.  In- 
gram, was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dickson  and  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Ingram,  in  reply,  said  that 
in  these  days  of  depression  it  needed  something 
more  than  stereotyped  circulars  to  sustain  interest 
in  any  institution. 

"  The  Stewards  "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Moss,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  G.  Monro. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  already  acknowledged, 
the  following  were  announced  as  having  been  re- 
ceived, making  up  a  grand  total  of  £1900  with 
the  sums  already  advertised  :  The  Duke  of  Fife, 
£30  ;  Mr.  C.  Czarnikow,  10  guineas  ;  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  £25  ;  Mr.  N.  Sherwood,  £21  ; 
Messrs.  Rothschild,  £105 ;  Alfred  de  Rothschild, 
£10  10s.  ;  Mr.  G.  Monro,  105  guineas ;  Mr.G.  J.  Brai- 
kenridge,  8  guineas  :  Mr.  G.  W.  Dawes,  10  guineas  ; 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  5  guineas ;  Mr.  J. 
Coleman,  5  guineas  ;  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  10 
guineas  ;  Mr.  E.  Stern,  10  guineas  ;  Mr.  G.  A. 
Dickson,  5  guineas  ;  Mr.  G.  Profit,  .£21  ;  Mr.  G. 
Maycock,  10  guineas ;  Wm.  Thomson  Memorial 
Fund,  £98  ;  part  proceeds  of  3rd  edition  of  ' '  Cypri- 
pediums,"  by  R.  I.  Measures,  £7  10s.  ;  Mr.  J. 
Lee,  5  guineas  ;  Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  5  guineas  ;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Head,  £5. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  Lee  regretting 
his  absence  from  the  gathering  that  evening,  but 
he  had  now  retired  at  the  age  of  nearly  90  years, 
after  having  attended  every  anniversary  except 
one,  and  that  occurred  on  his  wedding  day. 
Such  a  record  is  a  notable  one.  The  institution  lias 
known  no  more  devoted  helper  than  Mr.  Lee. 


Species,"  £7  10s.  Od.  ;  Mr.  A.  Stirton,  Wrexham, 
5s.  A  cheque  was  drawn  for  £201  10s.  Od.,  the 
quarter's  allowance  to  the  orphan  children  of  de- 
ceased gardeners,  an.  amount  which  shows  the 
value  of  such  a  fund  to  many  widowed  mothers 
left  in  difficult  circumstances,  and  which  should 
induce  some  who  do  not  yet  subscribe  to  at  once 
do  so.  


The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— A 

meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  on  the  27th  ult.,  when  the  follow- 
ing special  donations  were  announced  :  From  the 
William  Thomson  Memorial  Fund,  £65  13s.  2d.  ; 
Mr.  J.  T.  Anderson,  Commercial  Street,  E., 
£1  Is.  Od.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  £1  Is.  Od.  ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  proceeds  of 
sale  of  third  edition  of   "  Cypripedium  Hybrid 


NOTES  FROM  ALMONDSBURY. 
The  drought  here  is  very  severe— '02  in.  of  rain 
since  June  1— yet  the  garden  does  not  seem  to 
suffer  very  much.  Roses  have  fairly  survived  the 
winter  and  their  bloom  is  astonishing.  No  insect 
pests  of  any  kind.  The  Bourbons  are  really  mag- 
nificent. A  hedge  of  mixed  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
multiflora  and  rugosa,  the  Cherokee,  R.  Brunonis, 
and  various  Briers,  about  30  yards  long  and  in 
places  over  12  feet  high,  is  very  charming.  I  find 
Michauxia  campanuloides  likes  this  weather  very 
much  and  its  strange  flowers  are  the  wonder  of 
many.  Iris  ochroleuca  is  in  full  beauty  and  the 
bees  revel  in  it.  Then  how  gloriously  the  sun 
brings  out  the  bloom  of  the  old  plants  of  Gera- 
nium of  all  kinds  and  colour  !  Ipomn'a  pandurata 
is  struggling  to  get  over  a  14-feet  wall.  A  seed- 
ling Crinum,  with  leaves  4  feet  long  and  spike  of 
bloom  (delicate  pink)  a  yard  high,  is  in  a  corner 
of  the  greenhouse,  and  above  it  Ipom:t'a  rubro- 
ca-rulea  is  climbing  over  the  roof.  This  year  sorne 
hybrid  Streptooarpi  have  bloomed  most  freely  ;  in 
this  heat  I  find  they  need  to  stand  in  water.  The 
orchard  is  filled  with  bloom  of  Canterbury  Bells 
and  Evening  Primroses— the  result  of  emptying 
the  ash-bin  round  the  trees— the  seeds  arriving 
there  from  drawing-room  blooms  of  previous 
years.  On  these  hot  nights  the  fragrance  of 
Japan  Honeysuckle  is  delightful  about  10  p.m. 
Iris  Kiempferi,  from  clumps  bought  in  March, 
is  full  of  buds.  I  grow  all  in  tubs  ne.ir  a  pump 
and  water  daily.  Then  Carpenteria  californica,  to 
my  delight,  is  full  of  bloom  in  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  White  Carnations  promise  well. 
Alstrcemerias  are  very  tall  and  full  of  bloom.  I 
am  convinced  that  they  like  plenty  of  deep,  damp 
soil  and  a  hot  sun.  I  have  lost  many  clumps  from 
neglect  of  this.  I  would  place  the  next  lot  I  have 
in  a  ditch  filled  up  with  rich  soil,  exposed  to  the 
afternoon  sun.  I  have  several  clumps  of  pure 
white  Iris  anglica,  and  these  have  done  well  this 
year.  Why  does  I.  hispanica  always  fail  with  me  ? 
I.  Milesi  in  the  open  border  has  bloomed  finely. 

C.  0.  Miles. 


Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— Cnicus  Fal- 
coneri  is  a  stately  plant ;  the  hanging  big  heads 
on  a  much-divided  stem  look  very  strange.  The 
leaves  are  large,  dark  green,  and  the  flowers  are 
white.  Lathyrus  abyssinicus  is  attractive  from 
its  clear  ultramarine-coloured  flowers.  Veratrum 
californicum  is  showy  on  account  of  its  large 
white  flowers.  In  Gerbe.'X  Jamesoni  we  have  one 
of  the  most  showy  composites  ;  its  large  brilliant 
crimson  -  scarlet  flowers,  which  continue  from 
April  to  November,  are  now  at  their  best,  enjoy- 
ing the  warmth  of  summer.  Tropa^olum  Leicht- 
lini  rambling  over  some  boughs  is  clothed  in  grey 
and  deep  yellow.  Gentiana  Moorcroftiana  blooms 
very  freely  ;  the  flowers  are  small,  bright  blue, 
and  entirely  hide  the  foliage.  Silene  Hookeri, 
now  re-introduced,  shows  its  starry  white  flowers, 
and  a  group  of  Calceolaria  alba  with  its  numerous 
blooms  of  purest  white  is  quite  charming.  The 
succession  of  summer-flowering  Gladioli  is  opened 
now  by  G.  aurantiacus,  bright  orange  ;  G.  Leicht- 
lini,  deep  red,  and  a  new  species,  greenish  yellow 
with  bright  red  streaks  and  points.  I  may  men- 
tion the  germination  and  growth  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  alpines  ever  introduced.  Cam- 
panula mirabilis,  perhaps  extinct  for  ever  in  its 
native  home,  is  soon  to  adorn  our  rockeries  with 
its  wonderful  flower  pyramids. — Ma.k  Leiciitlin, 
Ba/leji- Baden. 

Notes  from  Chester. — We  sent  you  last  week 
flowering  sprays  of  several  varieties  of  the  Mock 
Orange.     There  is  yet  another  that  is  just  now 


exceptionally  fine,  Philadelphus  laxus,  which  is 
of  striking  beauty,  with  its  large  flowers  of  pure 
white  set  so  gracefully  and  emitting  such  a 
delicious  fragrance.  We  think  there  is  nothing 
finer  in  the  range  of  varieties.  The  Spiraas  are 
in  fine  array.  Spirtea  Douglasi  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  compact,  dense  spikes  of  colour. 
S.  callosa,  with  its  bunchy  heads  of  less  pro- 
nounced pink,  is  also  pretty.  The  sprig  we  send 
you  of  S.  Anthony  Waterer  does  not  fairly  repre- 
sent the  character  of  the  plant,  though  it  gives 
the  glory  of  its  colour.  S.  flagelliformis  is  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  render  a  second  look  needful  to  assure 
oneself  that  it  is  a  Spira?a  at  all.  Hypericum 
Moserianum  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  the  St. 
John's  Worts.  Its  bold,  brilliant  flowers,  with 
circlets  of  rosy  tipped  anthers,  its  finely  arranged 
foliage,  and  its  general  habit  make  it  a  most 
desirable  addition  to  this  valuable  family  of  hardy 
plants.  Cytisus  nigricans  is  a  very  showy  species. 
Its  long  upright  flowering  spikes  of  rich  yellow 
blossoms  and  its  dark  foliage  give  it  a  conspicuous 
appearance.  Long  rows  of  standards  all  in  full 
flower  makea  quite  unique  featureintheornamental 
garden.  The  herbaceous  borders  and  quarters 
are  every  day  presenting  new  features.  The 
English  Iris  is  now  in  full  glory.  The  Star  of 
Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  arabicum)  is  also  very 
fine.  Its  flowers  are  distinct  with  their  white 
petals  and  almost  black  centres.  In  passing 
through  the  glasshouses  there  are  some  very 
delightful  things  in  full  bloom.  Dracophyllum 
gracile,  Streptocarpus  hybrids,  and  Tremandra 
verticillata  are  all  beautiful.  The  heavy  rain 
of  Wednesday  last  (when  our  rain  gauge  re- 
gistered a  rainfall  of  nearly  2  inches)  has  had  a 
remarkable  effect  upon  vegetation  generally,  and 
though  fully  expanded  blooms  were  dashed  and 
spoiled,  everything  now  is  looking  fresh  and 
healthy.  — Dicksons. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Geranium  argenteum. — This  is  a  dwarf,  but 
pretty  species  that  looks  well  in  the  rock  garden. 
It  hides  the  ground  with  tufts  of  shining  silvery 
leaves  and  bears  a  profusion  of  pale  lilac  flowers  in 
succession  for  several  weeks. 

Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  alpinum).  —  How 
beautiful  and  free  the  Edelweiss  has  been  this 
year.  For  the  last  six  weeks  the  large  heads 
of  woolly  bracts  have  been  most  interesting. 
I  should  think  the  severe  winter  followed  by  such 
warm  weather  has  been  in  its  favour. — J.  W.  H., 
Worcester. 

Lilium  Beerensi  is  a  pretty  hybrid  Lily  now 
flowering  with  Mr.  Ware  at  Tottenham.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  L.  chalcedonicum  and 
L.  excelsum,  in  leafage  resembling  the  former 
parent,  but  the  flower  (more  like  that  of  L.  excel- 
sum) is  of  a  deep  apricot  colour,  with  long, 
prominent,  orange-scarlet  anthers. 

An  Australian  garden.- Mr.  J.  W.  Porter 
sends  us  two  beautiful  photographs  of  his  garden 
in  Adelaide  which  show  well  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  gardening  in  this  district  and 
the  fine  climate  enjoyed.  The  garden  has  only 
been  planted  about  seven  years.  Sub-tropieal 
plants  thrive  admirably,  fine  specimens  of  Palms, 
Dracsenas  and  Cannas  being  prominent  in  the 
photographs  sent. 

Campanula  muralis  var.  Portenschlag- 
iana.— This  Campanula  has  been  beautiful  during 
the  last  month  and  has  been  admired  by  all  who 
have  seen  it.  The  plants,  which  cover  a  space  of 
about  2  yards  square,  grow  about  6  inches  high, 
the  flowers  bright  blue,  shaded  with  purple,  and 
much  larger  and  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  C. 
muralis  which  I  have  growing  close  by.— W.  H. 

Helenium  Bolanderi. — This,  one  of  the 
earliest  flowering  varieties  of  this  showy  family, 
appears  to  be  able  to  resist  the  drought  much 
better  than  many  hardy  flowers  of  the  present 
time.     A  large  bed  of  it  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at 
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Tottenham  is  a  mass  of  bright  colour.  It  ie  a 
compact  grower  about  1  foot  in  height,  the 
flowers  rich  orange-yellow  with  brownish  black 
centre. 


liilium  Parryi  is  a  handsome  Californian 
Lily  that  grows  well  and  flowers  freely  in  Mr. 
Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham.  It  belongs  to  the 
pardalinura  group  and  has  ricli  yellow  flowers 
spotted  with  black,  strong  shoots  bearing  a  dozen 
or  even  more  blooms.  It  is  easily  grown  in  moist 
peaty  soil  with  the  partial  shade  of  shrubs  near, 
and  those  who  have  a  suitable  place  for  it  might 
plant  a  bold  group. 

Codonopsis  ovata. — This  pretty  Bellflower 
does  well  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham, 
and  is  now  in  profuse  bloom.  It  lacks  the  rich 
blue  colour  of  most  Bellflowers,  but  has  a  quiet 
beauty  of  its  own.  Its  large  drooping  flowers, 
borne  abundantly  on  strong  erect  stalks,  are  of 
the  palest  blue  shade  externally,  but  the  inner 
base  of  the  flower  is  most  distinct  with  a  zone  of 
rich  yellow  surrounding  the  black  stigma.  It  is 
a  good  plant  for  the  rock  garden. 

Centaurea  ruthenica  is  one  of  the  vigorous 
growing  hardy  plants  of  the  Composite  family  that 
few  take  any  notice  of,  yet  planted  in  a  suitable 
position  it  would  be  valuable.  The  proper  place 
for  it  is  associated  with  shrubs  in  bold  groups 
away  from  the  beds  and  borders  of  choicer  flowers. 
We  noted  a  fine  mass  of  it  at  Mr.  Ware's,  bright 
■with  many  flowers,  which  are  as  yellow  as  those  of 
the  Sweet  Sultan,  quite  twice  the  size  and  good 
for  cutting. 

Sorbus  majestica  and  S.  nepalensis. — The 
Pyrus  and  Sorbus  families  contain  several  very 
handsome  trees  of  moderate  size,  but  bold  and 
varied  in  outline  and  beautiful  in  rich  leaf  growth. 
Two  that  we  specially  noted  at  Knap  Hill  are  those 
above  mentioned.  S.  majestica  is  of  a  pyramidal 
habit  and  carries  a  very  dense  head  of  large,  deep 
green  leaves.  S.  nepalensis  is  quite  as  robust  as 
the  preceding,  but  its  leaves  are  grey-green  above, 
quite  of  a  silvery  tint  below,  and  lovely  when  the 
tree  is  waving  in  the  wind. 

Delphinium  grandiflorum  fl. -pi. —This  old 
species  is  not  often  seen  in  gardens,  and  yet  there 
is  no  more  handsome  flowering  plant  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  A  large  bunch  of  it  was  conspicuous  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  group  of  hardy  flowers  on  Tuesday 
at  the  R.  H.S. ,  and  among  the  fine  kinds  there 
thown  not  one  surpassed  this  for  beauty  and 
depth  of  colour.  It  is  almost  as  blue  as  the  (!en- 
tian,  and  the  flowers,  although  double,  are  prettier 
than  tliose  of  the  double  florists'  varieties,  and 
gracefully  disposed  in  branched  heads  adapted  for 
cutting. 

Magnolia  glauca.  —  This  noble  American 
Magnolia  has  been  in  the  country  about  .^O  years, 
and  yet  we  very  rarely  meet  wil^h  it  in  gardens. 
There  is  a  good  tree  of  it  in  Mr.  A.  Waterer's 
nursery  at  Knap  Hill,  and  we  were  charmed  to 
see  it  there  a  few  days  ago  bearing  many  lovely 
flowers.  It  is  almost  evergreen  and  handsome  in 
leaf  at  all  times,  the  leaves  being  of  a  polished 
green  above  and  of  a  pronounced  glaucous  hue 
beneath,  which  is  seen  to  advantage  in  a  tree  15 
feet  high.  It  wants  a  moist  peaty  soil,  but  it  is  a 
pity  niiire  do  not  grow  it. 

Zenobia  speciosa  and  Z.  pulverulenta.— 

These  are  certainly  two  of  tlie  most  beautiful 
shrubs  in  the  Heath  faniilj',  combining  graceful 
growth  with  lovely  lilossomsof  wax-like  substance 
and  perfect  purity  of  colour.  Z.  pulverulenta  is 
peculiarly  dis-tinct  and  charming  with  its  silvery 
shoots,  the  leaves  and  stem  alike  in  colour.  Wo 
noted  a  large  batch  of  pccdling  plants  in  Mr.  A. 
Wateier's  nursery  at  Knap  Hill,  and  although  the 
seed  was  that  of  '/..  speciosa,  plants  of  '/,.  pulveru- 
lenta in  its  best  form  were  also  present  in  fair 
numbers. 

Weigela  Eva  Rathke  is  a  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful variety  tliat  will  bo  valued  not  only  for  its 
deep  rich  colour,  but  for  its  late  and  successionid 
blooming.  We  saw  a  (|uantity  of  it  in  Mr.  A. 
Waterer's  nursery  at  Kmij)  Hill,  and  the  phints 
were  gay  with   flowers,  whilst  (hero  were  many 


buds  still  to  expand.  Even  small  plants  were 
wreathed  in  bloom,  so  that  it  flowers  abundantly 
when  young,  but  its  eS'ect  when  the  bushes  grow 
large  and  throw  out  their  arching  wands  will  be 
superb.  It  should  be  noted  as  a  shrub  to  plant 
by  those  who  have  not  got  it. 

Brodiaea  volubilis.— This  charming  Brodiica, 
in  addition  to  its  peculiar  habit,  so  different  from 
that  of  all  other  species,  is  besides  handsome  in 
flower,  and  a  quantity  of  it  shown  in  the  group 
from  Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  June  25  attracted  much  notice.  It  is 
rarely  seen  at  all  either  at  shows  or  in  gardens, 
and  yet  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  growing  it 
than  there  is  other  Brodi.^'as,  only  something  for 
it  to  climb  upon  is  most  essential.  The  speci- 
mens shown  were  entwined  around  Bamboo  canes 
.3  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  bore  at  the  top  of 
the  canes  close  heads  consisting  of  twenty  or  more 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour. 
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month.  Meanwhile  they  offer  to  sell  us  the  entire 
property  for  £5100,  or,  as  an  alternative,  the 
riverside  portion  only,  about  a  ((uarter  of  an  acre, 

for  £1400 The  larger  scheme,  therefore, 

is  by  far  the  most  attractive,  as  there  would  be  no 
road,  both  the  garden  and  the  mansion  would 
remain  intact,  and  tlie  latter  would  be  available 
for  public  purposes,  as  at  Ravenscourt,  Clissold, 
and  Waterloo  Parks.  I  appeal  to  your  readers  to 
place  the  association  in  a  position  to  secure  this 
riverside  property  during  the  six  short  weeks  that 
remain I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  dona- 
tions, both  large  and  small,  towards  the  purchase 
of  this  site,  which  should  be  sent  to  8.3,  Lancaster 
date,  London,  W.,  crossed  Coutts  and  Co.,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  sum  sufficient  to  buy  the  property  before 
the  end  of  next  month.  If  unsuccessful,  I  shall, 
of  course,  return  any  money  I  may  have  received. 
One  generous  donor  has  already  sent  me  £100." 


Boyal  Botanic  Society. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  council  of  this  society,  held  last  Saturday,  it 
was  decided  to  open  their  gardens,  in  Regent's 
Park,  to'' the  public  on  every  Monday  in  July, 
August,  and  September  at  an  admission  fee  of  Is. 
The  Thames  Embankment. --"The  Temple" 
writes  to  us  :  ''Can  any  of  your  readers  explain 
upon  what  principle  of  forestry  the  Plane  trees 
of  the  Embankment,  all  along  the  river  from 
Westminster  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  have  just  been 
shorn  of  half  their  beautiful  fresh  foliage?  The 
work  of  stripping  the  trees  and  destroying  their 
grateful  shade  rapidly  approaches  mo,  and  I 
crave  your  protection,  or,  at  least,  some  words  of 
explanation  from  you." 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  says  the  Daily  Xews, 
should  have  a  little  more  attention  from  the 
County  Council.  It  is  not  in  a  good  condition. 
The  poor  people  of  the  adjacent  slums  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  bought  have  shown  themselves  only 
too  sensible  of  their  new  privileges.  But  the 
(irass — as  much  of  it  as  the  sun  of  June  has  left 
us—  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  altogether  the 
garden  presents  a  most  forlorn  appeararrce.  This 
is  a  pity  for  many  reasons.  Something  should  be 
done,  and  that  speedily,  to  give  everyone  his 
rights  in  the  place — the  children  who  want  their 
playground,  the  grown  people,  the  aged  and  in- 
firm who  have  an  ei|ual  need  of  their  quiet  walk 
or  lounge  with  a  sight  of  the  flowers.  A  writer 
in  the  St.  James'n  Gazette  says,  and  but  too  truly, 
that  at  present  the  children  seem  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way,  and  that  the  garden  is  rapidly  re- 
verting to  the  state  of  nature.  The  position  of 
the  ground  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  acquired  are  peculiar,  and  the  County  Council 
must  take  care  that  the  garden  does  not  become 
an  awful  warning  against  the  policy  of  further 
acquisitions  of  the  kind. 

Metropolit  n  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion.— The  Earl  of  Meath  writes  from  S3,  Lancas- 
ter Gate,  under  date  June  21  :  "Bordering  on  the 
Thames  at  Putney  is  an  old-fashioned  house 
standing  in  an  equally  old-fashioned  garden  of 
about  2  acres,  known  as  '  Rivcrbank  '  and  con- 
taining some  remarkably  fine  Elm  trees,  which 
form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  es- 
pecially when  viewed  from  the  river  and  from 
Bishop's  Park,  Fulham,  on  tho  opposite  shore. 
The  property  is  now  held  under  a  lease  expiring 
at  Michaelmas,  when  the  owner's  intend  to  place 
it  in  the  builder's  hands.  The  mansion  is  to  be 
pulled  down,  a  road  is  to  be  made  through  the 
garden,  and  the  usual  style  of  small  villa  residences 
will  be  run  up  on  either  side.  Thus  this  shady 
riverside  retreat  will  be  wiped  out  of  existence. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  it';  An  open  space 
adjoining  the  river  is  cijual  to  one  of  ten  times 
the  size  elsewhere.  At  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  the 
owners  have  agreed  to  stay  their  harrds  as  regards 
arranging   with   builders   until   (ho  end   of   this 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— In  June  the 
weather  remained  warm  throughout  the  daytime 
and  was  on  several  occasions  very  hot,  but  on 
many  nights  the  readings  were  below  the  average 
for  the  month.  With  the  exception  of  the  same 
month  in  1S!)3,  the  ground  was  warmer  than  in 
any  of  the  previous  nine  Junes,  and  about  3° 
above  the  mean  for  that  period.  The  most  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  past  month  was,  however, 
the  scanty  rainfall,  rain  falling  on  only  eight 
days,  and  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  less  than  half 
an  inch.  The  average  fall  of  rain  at  Berkhamsted 
for  June  during  the  past  thirty-nine  years  comes 
out  as  2|  inches,  so  that  the  amount  deposited 
last  month  fell  short  of  the  mean  by  nearly*  2 
inches.  During  those  thirty  nine  years  there  has 
been  no  June  in  which  the  rainfall  has  been  as 
light.  Taking  May  and  June  together  we  get  a 
total  of  less  than  an  inch  ;  whereas  a  seasonable 
amount  would  be  i\  inches.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
came  through  the  2^  feet  of  soil  in  either  of  the 
percolation  gauges  during  the  month.  The  atmo- 
sphere was,  as  a  rule,  calm  and  exceptionally  dry. 
Besides  being  so  dry,  June  was  also  an  unusually 
sunny  month  ;  indeed,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Jubilee  year  in  order  to  find  a  June  in  which  the 
sun  shone  for  as  great  a  number  of  hours. — E.  M., 
Berkhamaled. 

"Variegated  Elder  (W.  Jl/.).— The  variega- 
tion is  certainly  of  a  distinct  character,  and  de- 
cidedly pleasing  if  it  remains  constant.  The 
Elder  roots  readily  from  cuttings.  After  the 
leaves  have  fallen  make  the  shoot  into  cuttings  arid 
put  them  in  firmly  in  a  safe  place  where  they  will 
not  be  disturbed.  Probably  every  orre  will  grow 
tho  following  spring. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  St.,  Victoria  St., 
on  Tuesday,  July  9,  when  a  special  show  of  Roses 
will  be  an  attractive  feature.  At  3  o'clock  Mr. 
Francis  Darwin  will  deliver  a  lecture  err  "The 
Effects  of  Darkness  on  the  Forms  of  Plants." 


Ifames  of  plants.— 11'.  U.  C— 1,  Lychnis  vrs- 
caria  ii.-pl.  ;  2,  llicnicium  auriiutiaoum  ;  3,  Retoirica 
^randifiora;     1,    Lyclniia   clialoeJorjica ;    .5,    Veronica 

.enbsessilis  lorisiflora;  G,  Spanish  Iris. G.  B.  IF. — 

Sidalcea    Candida. Jan.    ]l/firfin.— Cattleya   gigas. 

jf.  jg.  D.-ewett.     Pale   form  of  Cattloya   MossiEe. 

p,  M. — Tracholium  can-uleum.     An   engraving  of 

i  I  appeared  in  Thk  Gahukn  of  April  27  of  this  year. 

K.   Jf.— Lathyvus  grandiflorus   and   L.   a/.ureus. 

(7.    ,.|.    J, —  lj;vlia   graiidis   tenebrosa. Vera. — 

livimafbia  clellirordes.— Ekn/kit  /''.  Clarlc.—l,  Gera- 
nium saiiRuinenm  var.  lll^oa^^riprlse  ;  2,  an  irdinary 
form  of  Jlasdpvallia  Voitolii.  lluy  perliaps  be  better 
iis  the  plant  increases  in  vigorrr.     Tlie  Campanula  is 

not    uneoramon.     Streptocarpus    too    shrivelled. 

Mnhvctij.      Ccphalavia    tatarica. Cosmos.  — Mose 

Princess  Louise  Victoria. 


The  Wild  Garden  :  or,  Ihe  Natxiralisation  and  Natural 
Qrimpiml  of  llardn  Exotic  Plants,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Garden 
of  British  Wild  Flowers.  Fourth  edition,  with  wood  engravinis 
from  dmwitins  by  Alfred  Parsons,  revised  and  enlarged.  Demy 
ivo,  linen  cloth.  Price  12«. ;  well  bound  in  half  morocco,  18l 
Through  ail  bookselUrt. 
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"TUsban  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itseu  is  Nature." — Shaktgpeart. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


MUTISIA  DECURRENS. 

I  ONCE  went  200  miles  to  look  at  a  plant  of  this, 
reputed  to  be  grown  under  hardy  conditions  for 
some  years  in  succession.  I  never  regretted  it, 
though  I  did  not  quite  find  all  I  had  been  led  to 
expect.  The  plant  chanced  to  be  in  bloom,  and 
the  big  composite  flowers  were  so  grand  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  grow  the  climber  by  any 
and  all  possible  means  I  could  command.  What 
I  saw  was  a  plant  some  7  feet  to  9  feet  high  and  as 
much  across  on  an  open  wall  (I  think  a  west  as- 
pect), and  the  owner,  the  late  Mr.  Eraser,  of 
Comely  Bank,  told  me  it  was  then  getting  worn 
out,  that  it  had  been  there  for  some  years. 
The  plant,  however.  Lad  been  covered  with 
mats  in  winter,  but  he  doubted  if  the  plant  was 
any  better  for  it.  1  believe  it  is  the  practice  to 
grow  this  climber  in  cool  greenhouses,  but  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard  there  cannot  be  room  for 
much  doubt  as  to  its  capabilities  for  standing  out 
in  the  more  favoured  climate  of  Ireland,  the 
south  of  England,  and  some  places  in  the  west. 
At  present  the  plant  is  in  flower  with  me  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  and  though  there  are  some 
tempting  Water  Lilies  in  tubs  near  to  it  in 
bloom,  the  glorious  flowers  of  this  climber  draw- 
first  attention.  The  big  Daisy-shaped  flowers 
are  each  4  inches  across  when  fully  expanded, 
the  points  of  the  ray  florets  more  or  less  re- 
curved. The  colour  is  even  deeper  orange  than 
the  rich  hue  of  the  darkest  bitter  Seville  Orange, 
there  is  more  scarlet  in  it,  and  the  shiny 
character  adds  brilliancy  to  the  effect.  These 
flowers  are  produced  singly  at  the  points  of  the 
new  growths,  and  though  not  very  numerous, 
the  plant  keeps  gay  by  reason  of  the  long  time 
the  flowers  last  individually  and  follow  on  in 
succession.  The  foliage  is  singular,  as  implied 
by  the  name  decurrent,  and  that  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  impart  a  much-winged  effect  to  the 
stems.  Tendrils,  long  and  very  wiry,  develop 
from  the  apex  of  the  leaves,  by  means  of  which 
the  plant  fastens  itself  to  any  suitable  medium. 
So  characteristic  is  the  plant,  and  so  very 
eftective  are  the  flowers,  that  I  am  sure  were 
the  plant  tried  in  some  of  our  most  favoured 
districts  it  could  not  fail  to  reward  its  culti- 
vator. I  feel  sure  from  what  I  saw  that  it  could 
be  grown  in  such  places  out  of  doors,  though  1 
cannot  hope  to  so  grow  it  in  Yorkshire. 

Woodrille,  KirlcstaU.  J.  Wood. 


Medinilla  magnifica.— Few  indoor  shrubs 
are  as  showy  as  this — that  is,  when  it  is  in 
full  flower,  which  is  in  many  places  the  case  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  bold  growing  bush, 
clothed  with  handsome  foliage,  while  the  large 
racemes  of  blossoms,  which  are  borne  on  the  point 
of  every  branch,  are  pendulous,  thus  adding  addi- 
tional grace  to  the  plant.  The  blossoms  and  the 
bracts  which  accompany  them,  as  well  as  the 
flower-stems,  are  bright  pink.  An  additional 
feature  is  that  the  flowers  remain  fresh  a  consider- 
able time.  When  large  specimen  plants  were 
more  in  vogue  than  they  are  at  the  present  day 
this  Medinilla  was  very  popular,  as  it  formed  a 
very  imposing  plant  when  well  flowered.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Philippine  Iblands,  and  was  intro- 
duced therefrom  in   1848.     It  needs  copious  sup- 


plies of  water  during  the  growing  season,  but  of 
course  less  is  needed  when  at  rest,  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  future  display  of  bloom  depends  upon 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood,  which  is  car- 
ried out  by  full  exposure  to  the  sunshine,  and  by 
giving  less  water  than  when  growing,  but  at  no 
time  must  the  plants  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
want  of  water.  This  is  by  far  the  showiest  member 
of  the  genus,  but  a  very  pretty  shrub  is  M.  ama- 
bilis,  in  which  the  panicles  of  blossoms  are  upright 
instead  of  drooping,  thus  presenting  a  totally 
different  appearance.  The  little  M.  Curtisi,  with 
panicles  of  white  blossoms,  is  also  a  pretty  shrub, 
and  may  be  grown  in  less  space  than  is  needed 
for  the  other  two. — H.  P. 

Pelargonium  Miss  Louisa  Coombs.— In 
the  notice  of  a  few  select  show  Pelargoniums  in 
flower  at  Mr.  Turner's  nursery  on  p.  445  last  volume 
I  did  not  see  any  mention  of  the  new  variety 
Mies  Louisa  Coombs,  which  was,  I  believe,  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Turner  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  It  is  of  a  good,  freely-branched  habit 
with  ample  foliage  and  very  large  trusses  of 
flowers.  The  individual  blooms,  too,  are  large  and 
bold.  The  flowers  of  this  are  round,  the  upper 
petals  maroon,  surrounded  with  bright  crimson 
and  edged  with  rose,  while  the  lower  ones  are 
bright  rose,  the  basal  portion  white,  thus  form- 
ing a  white  centre  to  the  flower.  The  edges 
of  the  petals  are  rather  undulated,  thereby  show- 
ing a  break  away  from  the  smooth,  unbroken 
edge  of  the  show  varieties.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  decorative  kind,  and  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  some  of  those  which  are  so  popular 
for  market  work.  The  feature  th.at  militates 
against  these  high-class  show  varieties  for  general 
decoration  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  small 
plant  in  a  5-inch  pot  well  furnished  to  the  base, 
and  though  the  individual  blooms  are  remarkably 
telling,  the  trusses  are  very  small,  and  the  plants 
therefore  do  not  present  such  masses  of  bloom 
as  the  popular  market  kinds.  Such  an  objection 
cannot,  however,  be  urged  against  this  variety.— 
H.  P. 

CobBBa  scandens  variegata. — For  houses  of 
tolerably  large  dimensions  this  is  a  very  useful 
climber.  It  quickly  grows  into  a  large  specimen, 
and  the  effect  of  a  mass  of  its  variegated  foliage 
is  very  good.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  can 
live  healthily  and  even  extend  in  a  root-bound 
condition.  I  have  seen  plants  of  it  running  up 
20  feet  high  and  covering  some  square  yards  with 
perfect  leafage  in  a  12-inch  pot.  One  great  point 
in  its  favour  is  freedom  from  insect  pests,  which 
are  generally  troublesome  to  greenhouse  climbers. 
-J.  C.  B. 

Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg.— As  stated  by 
"  B.  D.,"  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg  is  a  noble 
plant  when  grown  as  a  large  specimen.  Some 
years  ago  I  grew  such  an  one  as  that  described  by 
"R.  D.,"  there  being  exactly  100  trusses.  They 
were  thinned  down  to  this  number  so  as  to  gain 
size  in  the  individual  trusses.  This  variety  will 
produce  a  flowering  truss  from  almost  every  bud 
when  well  ripened.  In  the  formation  of  large 
plants  the  annual  growth  must  be  encour.aged  to 
form  in  the  full  sun.  Being  wintered  in  a  cool 
house,  these  shoots  of  ripened  wood  should  be 
tied  around  the  flower-stakes,  so  as  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  future  specimen.  Neat  little 
plants  are  formed  by  inserting  cuttings  now,  or 
later  on  in  the  autumn,  after  the  embryo  truss 
has  formed.  As  soon  as  rooted  the  plants  must  be 
grown  in  the  full  sun  in  the  open  air,  after  being 
repotted  and  established  in  5-inch  pots.  I  gener- 
ally place  three  cuttings  in  a  pot.  These,  when 
repotted  into  6-inch  pots,  form  nice  plants  with 
three  heads  of  bloom. — A.  Young. 

Crotons  in  small  pots.— One  advantage 
attending  the  culture  of  these  fine-leaved  plants 
is  that  they  may  be  grown  to  comparatively  large 
dimensions  in  small  pots.  This  is  of  value  in  the 
case  of  plants  that  are  employed  for  room  decora- 
tion and  that  have  to  be  placed  in  vases,  jar- 
dinieres, &c.  Crotons  are  among  the  most  free- 
growing  of  warm  house  plants,  only  requiring  a 
high    temperature  with    abundant    atmospheric 


moisture  to  induce  a  healthy  leaf  development. 
They  demand  more  warmth  and  atmospheric 
moisture  than  Bracajnas  and  the  usual  run  of  warm 
house  fine-leaved  things.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  so  largely  grown  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  When  there  is  suitaVle 
accommodation,  however,  and  neat,  bushy,  bright- 
looking  plants  in  small  pots  are  required  for  rocm 
and  table  decoration,  Crotons  should  be  well  cared 
for.  We  have  nothing  quite  like  them  among 
ornamental-leaved  plants.— J.  C.  B, 


NOTES  FROM  HIGHBURY. 

Orchids  are  so  largely  associated  with  the  name 
of  Highbury  and  thepopular  owner,  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  that  other  phases  of  gar- 
dening often  go  unnoticed,  but  because  Orchids 
predominate  so  largely  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  general  gardening  is  not  given  much  atten- 
tion. Plants  other  than  Orchids  are  largely 
grown,  but  instead  of  endeavouring  to  fill  the 
houses  with  numberless  species  and  varieties  of 
plants,  large  patches  of  a  few  kinds,  according  to 
season  are  grown  so  as  to  make  each  house  effec- 
tive in  itself.  For  instance,  there  was  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  one  house  filled  with  a  splendid  batch 
of  Gloxinias  in  full  flower,  another  was  entirely 
devoted  to  Pelargoniums,  a  third  to  tuberous  Be- 
gonias, and  this  same  principle  isapparent  through- 
out the  many  bouses  to  be  seen.  What  may  be 
termed  the  show  houses  at  Highbury  are  connected 
by  a  very  long  corridor,  Orchids,  fine-foliaged 
and  flowering  plants  alternating  so  as  to  render 
them  interesting.  These  houses  are  replenished 
from  others  outside,  as  well  as  pits  and  frames, 
so  as  to  keep  them  always  gay.  Anthuriums, 
Amaryllids,  and  Clivias  Mr.  Chamberlain  tales  a 
great  interest  in,  hybridising  and  seed-raising 
being   closely   watched   by   him   throughout   the 

Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  are  a 
strong  feature,  and  are  well  grown  both  in  pots 
and  planted  out.  The  American  principle  of 
planting  them  in  shallow  beds  thickly  indoors  is 
under  trial,  cuttings  being  rooted  and  grown  on 
for  the  purpose,  while  some  are  already  planted 
and  giving  promise  of  a  good  return.  There  is 
such  a  demand  for  cut  blooms  of  these,  that  suffi- 
cient has  to  be  grown  in  pots  to  furnish  them  from 
the  autumn  until  they  can  be  gathered  outdoors, 
and  iudging  from  the  t|uantities  standing  outside 
as  I 'saw  them,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  doing 
so  Chrysanthemums,  both  for  large  flowers  and  deco- 
rative bush  plants,  are  represented  in  largenumbcrs, 
and  their  present  state  bespeaks  a  very  fine  dis- 
play in  due  course.  Large  batches  of  Cyclamens 
and  Primulas  were  being  forwarded  in  cool  pits 
for  early  winter  flowering,  and  were  already  large 
and  enviably  luxuriant  plants,  the  Cyclamers  be- 
ing half  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre. 

In  the  spacious  conservatory  attached  to  the 
house  there  towers  in  the  central  bed  a  lofty  Cha- 
majrops  excelsa  in  fine  health  and  vigour,  smaller 
but  vigorous  Arecas  forming  the  central  plants  in 
smaller  groups.  The  rockwork  fernery  adjoining 
is  equally  interesting.  Ferns,  Mosses,  Palms  and 
other  plants  revelling  in  the  moist  recesses.  In  this 
house  Anthurium  Chamberlainianum  is  a  striking 
plant.  The  corridor  itself  is  at  all  times  bright 
with  flowering  dwarf  and  climbing  plants  growing 
in  the  side  boiders.  Here  the  large  specimen 
Orchids  are  displayed  to  their  fullest  advantage. 
Sobralias  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  magnifi- 
cent both  in  the  size  of  plant  and  ciuality  and 
quantity  of  the  blooms  expanded. 

Among  the  Orchids  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
plants  in  the  collection  was  Dendrobium  thyrei- 
florum,  which  1  was  told  this  year  carried  no  less 
than  seventy  of  its  delicate  racemes.  I  have 
never  before  seen  such  strong  spikes  and  vigorous 
plants  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  or  such  freely 
flowered  Masdevallias  in  several  varieties  as  here. 

Fruit  culture  is  not  so  extensively  carried  out  as 
plant  and  flower  growing,  but  the  best  is  made  of 
the  space  devoted  to  it,  and  good  crops  are 
I  obtained. 
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The  vegetable  garden  not  being  very  extensive, 
the  most  has  to  be  made  of  it  by  close  cropping, 
as  the  demands  from  the  kitchen  are  heavy.  In 
the  pleasure  grounds  shrubs  and  trees  have  been 
freely  planted  in  clumps,  and  this  is  being  carried 
on  round  the  park  boundaries,  so  as  to  add  colour 
to  the  distant  landscape.  Rhododendrons  are  a 
fine  show  in  their  season,  as  these  are  planted  in 
bold  masses.  The  borders  are  everywhere  filled 
with  flowers,  so  that  in  spring  the  grounds  are 
bright  with  endless  varieties  and  colours.  In 
some  spots,  too,  they  have  been  thickly  planted 
in  the  turf  with  good  effect. 

At  night  the  conservatories  and  corridor  are  all 
brightly  illuminated  by  electric  light,  so  that 
visitors  are  not  confined  to  the  house  after  night- 
fall, but  can  inspect  the  hosts  of  Orchids  and 
other  plants  better  even  than  by  day.  and  this 
without  going  outdoors.  Visitor. 


BEGONIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 
So  great  are  the  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  the  tuberous  Begonia  within  the  last  decade, 
that  if  the  most  recent  kinds  were  shown  beside 
even  the  best  of  those  in  cultivation  ten  years 
ago,  some  might  feel  disposed  to  doubt  that  so 
much  had  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
There  are  now  many  growers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  this  flower,  but  none  have  worked 
longer  among  them  or  done  more  to  raise  them 
to  their  present  state  of  excellence  than  Messrs. 
Laing,  of  Forest  Hill.  The  present  disjjlay  at 
the  Forest  Hill  nurseries  is  a  grand  one,  several 
large  houses  being  entirely  filled  with  fine  kinds 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  colour  in  both  single 
and  double-flowered  varieties.  The  older  forms 
needed  sticks  to  support  the  shoots,  and  the 
drooping  flowers  were  often  half  hidden  among 
the  leaves,  but  the  best  Begonias  of  to-day  are 
a  marked  contrast.  The  development  of  the 
flower  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  the  plant 
and  its  constitution,  but  the  possession  of  a  ro- 
bust habit  has  been  rightlyconsideredas  essential 
as  size  and  distinctness  of  bloom.  Thus  we  see 
to-day  the  finest  flowers  upon  jjlants  with  stout 
self-supporting  growth,  the  shoots  short-joiuted, 
the  leafage  large  and  luxuriant,  and  the  flowers 
all  disposed  so  that  they  can  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  This  applies  not  merely  to  the 
single  kinds,  but  to  the  double-flowered  varieties 
as  well,  which  by  reason  of  the  greater  size 
and  weight  of  their  blooms  were  even  more  dis- 
posed to  hang  down.  Yet  without  undue 
shortening  of  the  flower-stem  the°e  too  have 
acquired  a  robustness  that  enables  them  to  hold 
up  their  flowers  boldly,  and  this  is  a  marked 
characteri.stic  not  in  a  few  kinds  only,  but  in  the 
majority  of  those  grown. 

The  single  varieties  of  the  present  time 
have  flowers  of  such  great  size  that  any 
further  increase  is  hardly  desired,  but  new  and 
distinct  variations  of  another  character  would 
be  welcome  and  sustain  the  interest  in  these 
flowers.  The  round  form  and  perfectly  regular 
outline  so  dear  to  florists  of  the  old  school 
become  monotonous.  A  distinct  break  away  from 
this  form  of  flower  is  seen  in  a  new  variety  now 
flowering,  and  which  we  hope  will  have  its 
counterpart  in  many  colours.  It  has  been 
named  Duchess  of  Fife.  It  is  a  lovely  kind 
combining  graceful  form  with  fine  size  and 
delicate  colour.  The  flowers  are  rosy-pink,  the 
edges  of  the  petals  beautifully  and  regularly  un- 
dulated, a  most  distinct  outline  which  .adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flower.  The  form  of  this 
variety  is  quite  different  from  that  of  another 
rather  pretty  variation  tha,t  has  lately  appeared, 
namely,  a  fringed  edge  to  the  petals.  Laing's 
Fringed  White  is  the  finest  of  this  tyi)e,  a  pure 
and  pretty  llower  ;  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  is 
a  fine  kind  with  hirgc  pure  white  flowers  ;  Mrs. 
Ben.son  is  of  a  ro.sy-salmoi]   shade  and  pretty 


form,  the  petals  slightly  crimpled  at  their  edge  ; 
Sunlight  has  large  flowers  that  are  white  in  the 
centre,  the  edge  a  bright  rosy-cerise  ;  and  Coun- 
tess of  Brownlow  is  of  a  distinct  bronzy-orange 
shade,  arichandtellingcolour  ;  Britannia, orange 
buff  ;  Lord  Brassey,  cerise-red  ;  John  Roberts, 
deep  rose  ;  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  yellow, 
very  good  and  the  largest  in  its  colour,  were  all 
conspicuous.  Lady  Esther  Smith  has  a  white 
centre  edged  with  rose,  and  Lady  Farquhar  is  a 
lovely  shade  of  pink,  very  free  flowering. 
Lady  Wantage,  pure  rose,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Reid,  blush-pink,  free  and  fine,  must  be  men- 
tioned ;  whilst  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  dark  crimson,  and  Colonel  Henderson, 
of  a  brighter  crimson-scarlet  hue,  are  two  noble 
red  kinds.  These  are  a  select  few  of  the  newest 
and  best  single  varieties,  but  many  besides  were 
seen  well  deserving  of  mention  did  space  per- 
mit.    The 

DOUBLE-FLOWEEED    KiNDS 

vary  greatly  in  form  and  colour,  the  flowers  of 
some  varieties  being  Camellia-shaped,  with 
broad,  flat,  over-lapping  petals,  others  thick 
rosettes  with  outer  guard  petals,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  those  we  saw  were  erect  and  self- 
supporting.  Among  the  newest  kinds  we 
noted  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  with  fine 
bright  salmon-coloured  flowers  ;  Duchess  of 
York,  orange-yellow,  the  bioad  petals  flushed 
with  soft  pink  on  their  edges,  free  and  robu.st 
in  habit  ;  Prince  Adolphus  of  Teck,  deep  crim- 
son-scarlet, with  a  flat-petalled  Camellia-like 
flower,  and  which  received  an  award  of  merit  at 
the  Drill  Hall  recently ;  and  Dowager  Lady 
Williams  Wynn,  of  similar  shape,  erect  habit, 
and  rich  deep  yellow  in  colour.  Laing's  Rose- 
bud is  a  distinctly  pretty  kind  of  a  blush-pink 
colour,  as  refined  and  choice  as  a  Tea  Rose ; 
whUst  Countess  of  Craven,  double  white,  a 
perfect  snowball ;  Countess  of  Warwick,  sal- 
mon-scarlet, large  and  fine  ;  and  Lady  Theo- 
dora Guest,  a  distinct  shade  of  apricot-yellow, 
with  prettily  fringed  petals,  are  all  good.  Duke 
of  Fife  is  a  free  variety,  with  large  rosy  salmon 
flowers ;  Lady  Dunsany,  a  charming  pink 
flower  ;  Lady  Willmot,  light  salmon  ;  and  W. 
Clifford,  a  Camellia-shaped,  deep  rose  kind. 
Invincible  is  one  of  the  best  bright  crimsons 
that  has  been  raised,  whilst  the  biggest  flower 
is  seen  in  Laing's  Triumph,  which  is  deep  rose. 
Majestic,  rose  ;  F.  W.  Soames,  scarlet ;  Mar- 
chioness of  Downshire,  dark  crimson  ;  Mrs. 
Stoddart  and  Mrs.  Regnart,  both  yellow,  and 
W.  A.  Richardson,  which  in  colour  much  re- 
sembles the  Rose  of  that  name,  are  all  new  or 
recent  additions  of  great  merit  and  beauty. 


Clitoria  ternatea. — This  stove  climber  was 
introduced  quite  early  in  the  last  century,  yet 
some  five  years  ago  when  a  coloured  plate  of  it 
was  published  in  The  Gardex  it  was  recognised 
by  very  few,  for,  beautiful  as  the  blossoms  are,  it 
was  almost  unknown  outside  of  botanic  gardens. 
One  of  the  exceptions  was  at  Syon  House,  where 
Mr.  Wythes  grew  the  specimens  from  which  the 
coloured  plate  in  question  was  prepared.  This 
Clitoria  is  a  native  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
but  it  is  now  generally  distributed  in  many  parts 
of  the  tropics,  where,  rambling  over  bushes  or 
festooning  any  support  within  reach,  it  forms  a 
charming  picture.  Seeds  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cheap  rate  from  most  dealers  in  such  things,  and 
if  sown  in  the  spring  they  will  grow  freely  and 
flower  throughout  the  summer,  or  frequently  well 
on  into  the  autumn.  As  a  rafter  plant  for  a  sm.all 
stove  or  for  supplying  a  screen  at  the  end  of  a 
glass  structure,  this  Clitoria  is  well  suited.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overpot  it,  and  frequent 
eyringings  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
foliage  free  of  red  spider,  which  soon  dii-tiguies  the 
leaves.     Even    though   the   pot.^   m\y    be   rather 


small,  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
stunted,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  as  far  as 
possible,  they  should  be  liberally  supplied  with 
manure  water,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  too 
strong,  as  it  is  better  to  use  stimulants  weak 
and  often  than  in  too  concentrated  a  form.  The 
intense  rich  indigo-blue  of  the  flowers  is  most 
striking.  Seedlings  vary  considerably,  but  the 
best  forms  can  be  increased  by  cuttings.  Theio 
are,  however,  several  well-marked  varieties,  the 
flowers  differing  greatly  in  colour,  for  not  only 
are  many  shades  of  blue  to  be  found  among  them, 
but  there  is  also  a  form  with  white  blossoms,  and 
another  in  which  the  flowers  are  semi-double. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  Clitoria,  but 
none  of  them  are  in  general  cultivation. — H.  P. 

Impatiens  auric  oma. — This  species  of  Balsam , 
which  was  recently  introduced  from  Madagascar 
and  distributed  last  year,  has  proved  to  be  most 
continuous  flowering,  for  the  golden -yellow 
blossoms  with  a  flush  of  crimson  in  the  centre  are 
borne  for  a  lengthened  period.  It  is  also  of  a  free, 
yet  sturdy  habit  of  growth  and  may  already  be 
met  with  in  many  gardens.  As  a  garden  plant  this 
newer  introduction  is  considerably  inferior  to  the 
popular  Impatiens  Sultani,  and  the  individual 
blooms  are  also  le-s  showy  than  those  of  I. 
Hawkeri,  but  still,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  seed- 
lings, it  may  yet  be  considerably  improved.  As 
might  be  supposed  from  being  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar, ic  requires  stove  treatment  in  this  country, 
though  during  the  summer  it  will  succeed  in  an 
intermediate  house.  I.  Hawkeri,  of  which  great 
things  were  expected,  has  never  attained  the  popu- 
larity that  was  predicted  for  it  when  new,  as  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  bloom  freely,  especi- 
ally in  a  small  state,  and  the  young  leaves  are 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  .a  minute  form  of 
thrips,  which  soon  injure  the  plant.  I.  Hawkeri ,  as 
far  as  I  know,  has  not  produced  seed  in  this 
country.  — H.  P. 


STEPHANOTIS  LEAVES  TURNING 
YELLOW. 
I  WILL  be  much  obliged  if  the  editor  will  tell  me 
the  reason  of  the  enclosed  leaves  of  my  Stephano- 
tis  turning  yellow.  It  is  a  large  plant  and 
stretches  nearly  the  whole  length  of  a  small 
stove.  It  is  about  four  years  old  and  has  always 
been  very  healthy.  At  the  present  moment  it  is 
full  of  flower,  but  the  leaves  are  gradually  be- 
coming yellow,  and,  though  the  young  shoots  look 
healthy,  the  blossoms  forming  on  them  drop  off. 
It  is  planted  out.— M.  M. 

*^*  The  leaves  of  the  Stephanotis  in  question 
have  been  examined  very  closely,  but  no  trace  of 
disease  can  be  detected  thereon.  Several  reasons 
might  be  given  which  would  tend  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  drop  off  prematurelj'. 
Being  planted  out,  the  condition  of  the  border 
would  give  rise  to  it  ;  either  the  extreme  of 
excessive  moisture,  or  that  of  drought,  would 
cause  it.  Is  the  plant  dry  under  the  surface 
whilst  to  all  appearance  moist  to  the  outward 
eye  ?  If  so,  that  would  cause  the  leaves  to  drop. 
Possibly  the  soil  is  in  a  measure  impoverished. 
That  too  would  produce  the  same  effect.  If  the 
drainage  be  not  good,  the  roots  would  get  sickly 
and  the  same  results  follow.  Indifferent  soil 
would  tend  to  the  same  end.  The  Stephanotis 
thrives  best  in  about  equal  parts  of  good  loam 
and  peat,  with  plenty  of  sand,  which  should  be 
made  t|uite  firm.  The  application  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  an  artificial  manure  in  itself  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  the  same  illeH'eots  ;  weak  doses 
at  fairly  good  intervals  during  growth  would  do 
no  harm  (say  once  a  week).  A  low  temperature 
during  the  past  severe  winter  would  cause  the 
Stephanotis  to  cast  its  foliage,  but  if  this  were 
the  cause  it  should  have  happened  sooner  ;  lower 
than  rM"  is  never  desirable.  Too  much  exposure 
to  chilling  winds,  or  to  the  extreme  of  sunshine 
after  dull  weather,  would  be  injurious.  The 
foliage  sent  did  not  show  any  trace  of  insect 
pests,  being,  on  the  other  hand,  unusually  clean  ; 
this,  therefore,  could  scarcely  be  the  cause,  unless 
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a  strong  dose  of  any  insecticide  had  been  applied 
or  severe  sponging  been  resorted  to.  Whilst 
growing,  a  night  temperature  of  from  05°  to  70° 
at  this  season  would  suit  this  plant  well,  the 
syringe  being  freely  employed  at  least  once  every 
day.  Should  the  same  thing  continue,  the  stem 
should  be  closely  examined  ;  an  injury  thereon 
might  have  taken  place  which  is  not  thus  far  de- 
tected. A  rather  hard  pruning  given  now  would 
possibly  result  in  a  late  summer  growth,  which 
would  flower  early  next  spring.  If  this  were  done, 
a  good  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil  after  the  removal 
of  any  that  may  be  sour  or  inert  would  help  to 
renovate  the  plant. — Grower. 


LILIES  FOR  MARKET. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  culture  of  Lilies 
for  profit  has  much  increased.  The  most  valuable 
of  the  family  for  this  purpose  are  undoubtedly 
longiflorum  and  its  Bermuda  form,  Harrisi,  and 
the  old  white  Madonna  Lily  of  cottage  gardens. 
The  suitability  of  the  last-mentioned  for  culture 
under  glass  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to 
the  older  generation  of  gardeners,  and  probably 
its  merits  in  this  respect  might  still  be  unknown 
were  it  not  for  the  attention  that  has  been  given 
of  late  to  the  other  pure  white  kinds.  Of  longi- 
florum it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  and 
those  who  took  up  its  culture  extensively  a  few 
years  ago  made  handsome  profits.  Like  all  things 
grown  for  the  London  markets,  however,  prices 
through  competition  have  been  lowered,  but 
fine  blooms  of  this  fair  flower  still  make  tolerably 
gocd  prices,  especially  in  May  and  early  June. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  finer  than  the  long 
ho  uses  in  some  of  the  London  market  gardens 
crowded  with  plants  of  this  Lily  carrying 
thousands  of  blooms,  their  purity  enhanced  by 
the  deep  lustrous  green  which  characterises  the 
foliage  when  the  plants  are  well  grown.  L.  Harrisi 
is  very  valuable  on  account  of  its  early  blooming 
nature,  which  enables  market  growers  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  blooms  quite  early  in  the  season  and 
when  higher  prices  can  be  made.  This  Lily 
was  to  have  bloomed  twice  in  the  season,  but 
the  second  crop  of  flowers  is  too  scanty  and 
too  late  to  be  of  much  value,  and  the  bulbs 
do  not  retain  this  perpetual  blooming  charac- 
ter in  this  country.  I  know  of  one  London 
grower  who  worked  up  a  large  stock  of  plants 
from  scales,  but  when  they  came  to  flowering  size 
the  blooms  did  not  differ  to  any  great  extent  from 
those  ut  the  old  longiflorum  either  in  form  or 
manner  and  time  of  opening.  Therefore  those 
who  wish  to  secure  a  crop  of  very  early  blooms 
would  be  wise  to  procure  good  imported  bulbs  as 
soon  as  they  come  to  hand.  Those  who  supply 
the  London  markets  lose  no  time  in  potting  the 
bulbs  They  are  generally  grown  two  or  three 
bulbs'  in  a  7-inch  pot,  the  compost  consisting  of 
good  turfy  loam,  space  being  allowed  for  top- 
dressing  later  on.  The  old  white  Lily  has  to  be 
potted  during  its  short  resting  period.  Earlv 
in  autumn  the  young  leaves  appear,  and  before 
that  time  the  roots  should  be  working  in  the  new 
compost.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  bulbs  that  have  been 
a  year  undisturbed.  They  start  with  greater 
freedom,  and  the  flower -spikes  are  stronger  than 
in  the  case  of  bulbs  that  have  remained  some 
weeks  out  of  the  soil.  This  Lily  will  take  liberal 
doses  of  liquid  manure  when  in  full  growth  ;  in- 
deed, in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  grown  for  cut 
blooms  and  that  have  filled  the  compost  with 
active  fibres,  liberal  feeding  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  have  known  bulbs  to  remain  undisturbed 
without  change  of  soil  for  several  years  and 
annually  yield  a  profitable  crop  of  flowers.  One 
advantage  of  growing  them  in  this  way  is  that 
they  do  not  get  the  disease  that  works  so  much 
havoc  in  the  open  air.  The  flowers  are  utilised  in 
various  ways,  some  being  cut  as  they  expand, 
these  being  employed  for  wreaths,  crosses,  &c. 
For  other  floral  decorations,  and  especially  for 
churches,  the  whole  stem  is  cut,  while  a  great 
many  plants  are  sold  in  the  pots.  .J.  C.  B. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Prunella  grandiflora  is  a  good  variety  that 
quite  bears  out  the  name,  for  its  flowers  are  very 
fine  at  Kew,  where  a  little  group  looks  pretty  in 
the  rock  garden.  The  flowers,  borne  in  a  long, 
thick  head,  are  of  a  rose  colour  with  purple 
bracts. 

Gladiolus  dracocephalus,  a  Cape  species 
from  Natal,  is  now  flowering  at  Kew.  It  has  tall 
spikes  about  5  feet  in  height ;  these  bear  many 
flowers  of  a  bronzy  yellow  colour,  curiously 
mottled  and  spotted  inside  and  out  with  a  dull 
red.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  of  graceful 
aspect,  but  needs  close  inspection  to  see  its  quaint 
colour. 

Bravoa  geminiflora  is  a  pretty  Mexican  bulb 
now  flowering  at  Kew  in  a  frame.  It  has  slender 
scapes,  each  about  2  feet  in  height,  these  bearing 
numbers  of  long  drooping  bells  of  a  distinct  coral- 
red  colour.  It  is  a  free-blooming  plant  under 
congenial  conditions,  as  there  are  nearly  two 
dozen  spikes  of  flowers  from  one  little  clump  of 
bulbs. 

The  common  Chicory  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
garden,  and  yet  we  know  of  no  lovelier  hardy 
flower.  It  is  worthy  of  a  little  trouble  to  natura- 
lise it,  especially  as  once  this  is  accomplished  it 
will  take  care  of  itself.  The  other  day  we  stood 
beside  a  magnificent  plant  that  was  over  6  feet 
high,  and  the  hundreds  of  lovely  blue  blossoms 
freshly  expanded  and  glowing  in  the  morning  sun 
had  a  fine  effect. 

Scabiosa  caucasica  is  one  of  the  very  best 
hardy  flowers  in  a  soil  that  suits  it,  blooming 
continuously  for  months.  On  several  occasions 
during  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  noticed  a 
splendid  plant  of  it  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at 
Kew,  showing  that  a  light  free  soil  is  essential  to 
its  well-doing.  The  flowers  of  the  Kew  plant  are 
very  fine.  Both  this  and  its  lovely  white  form  are 
very  effective  where  they  do  well. 

CEnothera  speciosa.— This  is  a  neglected 
plant  of  great  beauty,  truly  perennial  and  bloom- 
ing abundantly  over  a  long  period.  It  seems  very 
happy  in  this  season  of  sunshine,  as  even  in  the 
light  soil  at  Kew  a  mass  of  it  i'  covered  with 
flowers.  Their  effect  is  charmi.  g  in  the  bright 
sun,  as  they  are  almost  transparent  and  of  the 
purest  white,  shading  prettily  into  cream  at  their 
base.  It  grows  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  and 
makes  a  beautiful  group. 

Lilium  Grayi. — This  new  and  beautiful  Lily 
has  been  flowering  well  at  Kew,  some  of  the 
strongest  shoots  being  about  4  feet  high  and  bear- 
ing seven  of  the  handsome  flowers.  It  is  allied  to 
L.  canadense,  having  similar  drooping  bell-shaped 
flowers  in  whorls,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller, 
less  expanded,  and  but  slightly  reflexed  at  the 
tips  of  the  petals.  They  are  of  a  deep  rich 
crimson-red  colour,  profusely  spotted  inside  with 
purple-brown. 

Laurus  nobilis  as  a  tree.— Though  every- 
one who  knows  anything  about  trees  and  shrubs 
will  at  once  recognise  that  I  am  writing  about  the 
Bay  tree,  can  anyone  send  you,  as  I  do  now,  a 
photograph  of  it  in  tree  form  ?  We  all  know  it  as 
a  bush,  but  I  cannot  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
it  before  as  a  tree.  It  is  growing  in  this  village. 
The  garden  in  which  it  is  growing  is  close  to  a 
road.  The  plant  is  about  20  feet  high.— W.  T., 
Binhopftteiijnloti. 

Lathyrus  tuberosus  is  an  uncommon  peren- 
nial Pea,  which  in  colour  resembles  L.  latifolius. 
It  is  equally  free- flowering,  but  has  smaller  blooms 
and  thinner  growth.  There  is  a  group  of  it  in  the 
herbaceous  grounds  at  Kew,  and  at  Knap  Hill  re- 
cently we  saw  a  lot  of  it  that  springs  up  annually 
among  the  stones  of  a  paved  pathway  and  flowers 
as  well  as  if  it  were  under  cultivation.  It  could 
easily  be  naturalised  in  a  pretty  way. 

"Verbascum  Chaixi.— It  is  curious  how  some 
of  the  finest  garden  flowers  are  neglected  and  only 
seen  in  a  few  places.     This  noble  perennial   Mul- 


lein has  been  in  the  country  long  enough  for 
everyone  to  have  it  if  they  wished  to,  and  yet 
it  is  the  exception  to  meet  with  it.  In  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew  and  in  the  herbaceous  grounds 
there  are  some  splendid  plants  now  in  flower,  the 
finest  of  them  over  0  feet  in  height,  quite  half  cf 
the  plant  a  perfect  column  adorned  with  myriads 
of  blossoms. 

Hymenocallis  (Ismene)  Amancaes.  —  A 
clump  of  this  is  now  flowering  well  at  Kew  in  the 
frame  devoted  to  half-hardy  bulbs.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  Peruvian  plant  allied  to  and  resembling 
the  Pancratiums.  There  are  four  strong  flower- 
scapes  rising  out  of  a  mass  of  large  deep  green 
leaves,  each  bearing  several  blooms  which  open 
in  succession.  They  are  larger  in  the  tube  and 
have  broader  petals  than  those  of  the  Pancratium, 
of  a  rich  cream  colour  when  first  open,  passing  to 
white,  whilst  they  have  a  delightful  scent. 

Senecio  macrophyllus.— This  giantGroundsel 
is  a  striking  plant,  and  a  mass  of  it  at  Kew 
arrests  attention  both  by  the  luxuriance  of  leaf 
growth  and  the  bright  effect  of  the  tall  spikes  of 
flowers.  To  grow  in  groups  along  with  other 
strong  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  Inulas, 
Telekias  and  Sunflowers,  it  well  deserves  atten- 
tion. Its  immense  broad  spathulate  leaves  are 
each  nearly  a  yard  long,  and  the  flower-spikes  rise 
erect  to  0  feet,  the  upper  portion  a  dense  club  like 
mass  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Magnolia  glauca,  which  we  recently  noted 
as  flowering  at  Knap  Hill,  is  also  in  bloom  at 
Kew,  where  two  flourishing  specimens  may  be 
seen 'isolated  on  the  Grass.  In  the  bright  sun- 
shine they  are  seen  to  advantage,  with  the  strong 
light  reflected  from  their  polished  leaves,  a  gentle 
breeze  displaying  their  silvery  under  surfaces. 
Although  the  flowers  are  not  so  large  and  showy 
as  those  of  the  earlier  kinds,  they  are  very  pretty 
and  their  delicious  fragrance  is  (luite  perceptible 
in  the  air  around  the  plants. 

The  Kentish  Strawberry  crop  has  been 
extraordinarily  heavy,  and  the  picking  is  still  at 
its  height.  Reports  from  the  Maidstone,  Sand- 
wich and  Swanley  districts  agree  that  the  crop  is 
about  double  the  average.  From  Sandwich  alone 
upwards  of  100  tons  were  despatched  last  week. 
There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  acreage  under 
Strawberries  this  year  as  compared  with  last,  and 
cultivation  is  increasing  in  a  remarkable  way. 
The  satisfactory  feature  is  that  their  cultivation  is 
likely  to  be  paying  to  the  farmer,  as  the  demand 
for  the  fruit  increases  also. 

Robinia  Pseudacacia  eemperflorens.  - 
The  False  Acaciain  its  several  forms  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them  is  the  variety 
which  bears  the  above  name.  At  present  few  seem 
to  plant  it,  and  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to 
the  constancy  of  this  characteristic,  but  it  is  main- 
tained. Long  after  all  other  False  Acacias  have 
ceased  flowering  this  one  continues  producmg  a 
raceme  of  flowers  at  every  joint  of  the  growing 
shoots.  In  Mr.  Waterer's nursery  we  noticed  that 
even  young  trees  were  flowering  apparently  at  an 
earlier  age  than  those  of  the  type  itself. 

Coreopsis  (Leptosyne)  maritima  is  a  hand- 
some annual  species,  which  we  noted  at  Kew. 
The  genus  Leptosyne  is  now  included  under 
Coreopsis,  and  embraces  the  Western  Air.encan 
representatives  of  the  Coreopsis  familv.  This 
under  notice  is  a  Californian  kind  and  npp.\rently 
an  annual  worthy  of  more  attention.  'I  lie  plant 
grows  about  I  foot  high,  its  leave?  being  finely 
cut  into  numerous  grass  like  segmenls.  The 
flowers,  entirely  yellow  both  in  the  disc  and 
rays,  which  number  about  twenty,  are  as 
large  as  those  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  and 
borne  singly  on  strong  stalks  over  a  foot  in  length, 
so  that  they  are  well  adapted  for  cuttiig. 

Lilium  Lowi  and  I/.  Bakeiianum.— These 
two  Burmese  Lilies  are  now  flowering  in  Mr. 
Ware's  nurserv  at  Tottenham.  L.  Lowi  is  of  re- 
cent introduction  and  a  charming  addition  to  the 
Lily  family.  It  has  drooping,  funnel-shaped 
white  flowers,  the  tips  of  the  segments  reflexing, 
the   inner  part   of  the   tube   abundantly  spotted 
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with  purple.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  Lily 
appeared  in  The  Garden  of  March  17,  1894. 
L.  Bakerianum,  although  not  exactly  new,  is  rare 
in  cultivation.  It  is  apparently  nearly  allied  to 
L.  Lowi,  but  the  flowers  we  saw  were  even  more 
spotted  inside,  and  a  band  of  a  distinct  rosy  shade 
runs  down  the  centre  of  the  petals  externally. 

Genista  setnensis.  —  This  graceful  south 
European  Broom  appears  to  have  stood  the  past 
winter  very  well,  and  large  spreading  bushes  of  it 
nearly  12  feet  high  and  laden  with  flowers  are 
effective  in  some  of  the  shrub  groups  at  Kew.  It 
might  be  called  a  miniature  Spanish  Broom,  not 
as  regards  stature,  but  it  has  Rush-like  twigs  like 
the  Spartium,  only  they  are  much  more  slender, 
and  the  rich  yellow  flowers,  though  smaller,  more 
than  make  up  in  effect  for  what  they  lack  in 
size.  As  a  shrub  for  light,  hot  soils  much 
might  be  s.iid  in  its  favour.  One  only  needs  to 
see  it  as  at  Kew  to  be  at  once  favourably  impressed 
with  its  beauty.  A  coloured  plate,  which  shows 
well  its  beauty  and  free  blooming  character, 
appeared  in  The  Garden  of  March  IS,  1893. 

Bosa  polyantha  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  fortnight,  a  pretty  feature.  In  any 
aspect  it  looks  happy,  whether  on  dry  or  moist 
banks.  Growing  against  low  trees,  sending 
its  long  shoots,  covered  with  innumerable  heads 
of  white  bloom  and  the  richest  of  green  foliage, 
up  into  their  branches  and  arching  over  to  the 
ground,  the  eS'eot  is  very  fine.  On  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  too,  the  snowy  branches  touching  the  water, 
with  the  reflection  below  it,  is  very  beautiful.  For 
any  open  space  in  the  shrubbery,  for  covering  a 
fence,  or  forming  banks  to  shelter  tender  subjects, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  wild  Roses.  All  that  it  re- 
quires is  to  have  plenty  of  room  to  develop  and 
show  its  graceful  character  and  to  be  left  alone.— 
M.  J. 

Lselia  elegans  (Woodlands  variety). —This 
superb  variety  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  Woodlands 
collection  of  Mr.  Measures.  Lailias  are  a  special 
feature  here,  as  Orchid  growers  well  know,  and 
this  variety  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
forms  of  L.  elegane.  A  distinctive  point  is  that 
the  two  upper  lobes  of  the  lip  are  of  abnormally 
large  size,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  French 
white  and  quite  glistening  in  aspect,  while  the 
margin  of  the  former  is  without  any  undulation, 
unlike  the  petals.  The  lip  is  unique  for  boldness 
and  rich  crimson  in  colour,  which  extends  over 
the  whole  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  lobes, 
running  in  a  band  down  to  the  ovary,  the  remain- 
ing portion  being  white  on  both  surfaces.  It  is 
delicately  fringed,  also  heavily  fluted.  The  column 
is  large  and  rosy  pink  in  colour. 

Lilium  odorum.— This  noble  Lily  is  now 
flowering  grandly  at  Kew.  There  are  two  round 
beds  of  it  behind  the  Palm  house,  and  visitors  to 
Kew  within  the  next  week  should  make  a  point 
of  seeing  it.  The  plants  are  healthy  and  robust, 
the  strong  stems  terminated  by,  in  most  cases, 
two  immense  flowers  disposed  opposite  to  each 
other.  They  are  quite  as  beautiful  as  those  of 
the  popular  L.  auratum,  without  the  overpower- 
ing odour  of  that  species.  They  are  sweetly 
fragrant.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  of  the  purest 
creamy  white,  without  spot  or  stain,  but  the  ex- 
terior of  the  flower  is  stained  with  a  deep  choco- 
late hue.  We  noticed  two  immense  flowers 
caused  by  the  fusion  of  two  blooms  on  one  stem. 
They  retain  their  single  form,  but  have  double  the 
usual  number  of  petals  and  anthers,  and  two 
stigmas  also.  It  is  a  most  striking  and  handsome 
Lily. 

Gunton  Park,  Lord  Suffleld,  and  Water- 
loo Strawberries.— I  herewith  send  you  a  few 
fruits  of  the  above-named  Strawberries.  I  con- 
sider Gunton  Park  the  best  all-round  variety  in 
cultivation.  Lord  Suffleld  is  a  little  later  in 
ripening  and  forms  a  good  succession.  It  is  a 
capital  cropper,  the  fruit  being  of  exceptionally 
rich  flavour  and  of  a  very  dark  mahogany  colour. 
These,  coupled  with  Empress  of  India,  form  the 
most  valuable  Strawberry  trio  introduced  of  re-  I 
cent  years.     Waterloo   is  most   useful   where   it  ! 


succeeds,  but  it  is  somewhat  capricious  and  never 
rnakes  large  plants.  It  does  well  on  our  rather 
light  soil,  well  mulched  in  autumn.  One  of  its 
best  points  is  its  non-liability  to  rot  in  rainy 
weather.  If  grown  in  porous  soil  on  a  north 
border  it  is  useful  for  late  work.  I  consider  its 
flavour  pretty  good  and  the  colour  is  very  taking. 
—J.  Crawford,  CodiUmjIon  Hall,  Newark. 

Brodiseas  at  Colcliester. — Among  the  choice 
and  little-grown  bulbs  that  merit  more  popularity 
are  these.  They  are  grown  well  in  Messrs. 
Wallace's  nursery  at  Colchester.  Some  of  the 
earlier  species  were  over  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
but  two  or  three  distinct  varieties  were  still  fresh 
and  abundant.  B.  peduncularis  was  one,  and  is 
most  graceful.  It  has  a  large  umbel  of  flowers 
borne  on  an  erect  stem,  each  flower  on  a  long 
slender  stalk,  making  the  heads  quite  1  foot  in 
diameter.  The  flowers  almost  exactly  resembling 
those  of  Triteleia  uniflora  are  white,  with  a 
distinct  violet  line  down  the  centre  of  the  petals 
outside ;  a  mass  of  it  is  most  elegant.  B.  rosea 
is  a  new  species  of  quite  a  distinct  shade,  having 
a  neat  umbel  of  light  pink  flowers  on  a  dwarf 
erect  stem.  The  old  B.  volubilis  is  quite  a  unique 
twining  plant,  that  reverses  the  usual  order  of 
things  in  having  climbing  flower-stems,  which, 
entwined  around  Bamboo  canes,  were  here  quite 
5  feet  in  length  and  terminated  by  large  umbels  of 
beautiful  deep  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Hemerocallis  aurantiaca.— This  is  a  very 
notable  addition  to  our  hardy  garden  flowers  and 
merited  the  tirst-class  certificate  that  was  granted 
to  it  at  the  meeting  last  Tuesday.  It  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  who 
have  introduced  many  good  flowers,  but  certainly 
none  finer  than  this,  because  it  is  a  plant  that 
everybody  can  grow  and  we  feel  sure  will  want  to 
have  when  it  is  distributed.  All  the  Day  Lilies 
are  characterised  by  robustness,  and  this  essential 
merit  is  accentuated  in  the  variety  under  notice. 
In  appearance,  vigorous  growth  and  form  of  flower 
it  partakes  most  of  the  character  of  H.  disticha, 
and  we  might  almost  hazard  an  opinion  that  it 
is  a  deep  golden  seedling  of  this  species.  It 
originated  in  Japan,  where  it  was  first  noticed 
growing  in  a  mass  of  Iris  Kwmpferi.  Its  leaves  are 
broad  and  slightly  glaucous,  the  flowers  numerous 
on  a  very  strong  scape,  and  of  extra  stout  sub- 
stance, the  petals  being  quite  fleshy.  It  most  re- 
sembles H.  disticha  in  its  large,  widely  expanded 
flower,  the  broad  petals  distinctly  recurved  at 
their  tips,  but  in  its  rich  shade  of  apricot-yellow 
it  stands  out  conspicuously  as  a  most  distinct, 
beautiful,  and  highly  coloured  form. 

Lilium  giganteum.— This  fine  Lily  is  flower- 
ing now  in  the  Bamboo  garden  at  Kew.  It  is 
8  feet  high  and  bears  about  a  dozen  blooms,  the 
stem  being  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter  near 
the  ground.  A  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  in- 
troduced over  forty  years  ago,  it  has  never  be- 
come very  common  in  cultivation.  This  is  owing 
to  its  not  succeeding  well  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  to  the  bulb  dying  after  it  has  flow- 
ered once.  The  flowers  are  about  8  inches  long 
and  4  inches  to  5  inches  across  the  slightly  re- 
curved segments.  They  are  white  inside,  tinged 
with  reddish  purple,  and  greenish  yellow  on  the 
outside.  The  large  cordate  leaves  are  a  feature 
in  themselves,  those  at  the  base  having  a  blade 
1.5  inches  in  length,  and  borne  on  a  petiole  nearly 
as  long.  These  large  leaf-stalks  are  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  features  of  this  Lily  ;  in  fact, 
the  leaves  differ  from  those  of  all  other  Lilies  not 
only  in  this  character,  but  in  their  size,  shape, 
and  reticulated  venation.  On  the  stems  of  flower- 
ing plants  they  become  smaller  towards  the  top 
until  they  are  finally  reduced  to  mere  bracts. 
The  noble  habit  of  the  plant  with  its  imposing 
crown  of  flowers  makes  one  wish  it  were  to  be 
seen  oftener.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  rich 
loam  and  be  mulched  during  the  summer. 
The  only  other  Lily  closely  related  to  this  is  L. 
cordifolium,  a  Japanese  species  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  a  variety  of  giganteum.  It  is 
a  smaller  plant,  and  of  not  the  same  value  horti- 
culturally. 


Ferns. 


RAISING  FERNS  FROM  SEED. 

In  reply  to  "  W.  H.  M.,"  Warrington,  the  moat 
natural  as  also  the  quickest  way  of  propagating 
Ferns   is  by   means   of   their  spores  or  seeds. 
These   should  be  gathered  when   the  capsules 
containing  them  begin   to   assume  a  brownish 
colour  ;  the  fronds  should  then  be  cut,  put  into 
paper  bags  and  allowed  to  dry  for  two   or  three 
days,    after   which  time  the  spores  should   bs 
sown  as  soon  as  possible,  although  most  of  them 
retain  their  vitality   for  a   considerable   time. 
Although  Ferns  may  be  sown   at  any  season  of 
the  year,  the  early  spring  is  the  most  favourable 
time,  as  if  properly  treated,   seedlings,  or   the 
generality  of  them,  raised  then  have  sufficient 
time  to  produce  crowns  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  following  winter.     Many  ingenious  ways  of 
sowing  Fern  spores  have  been  recommended, 
such  as  sowing  on  prepared  flannel,  &c.,  but, 
provided  the  materials  used  be  of  pure  quality, 
either  a   piece  of  turfy  loam,  a  piece  of  fibrous 
peat,  or   sometimes  a  mixture  of  both  roughly 
broken  and  perfectly  free  from  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  is  all  that  is  required.     An  ex- 
cellent way  of  getting  rid  of  vegetable  or  animal 
life  in  the  material  used  for  sowing  consists  in 
gently  pouring  the  contents  of  a  kettlef  ul  of  boil- 
ing water  over  it.     When  the  soil  thus  treated 
has  been  allowed  to  cool  and  drain  it  is  ready  for 
use,  as  eggs  or  larvae  of  insects,  spores  of  fungi, 
&c. ,  are  or  should  be  all  destroyed.     The  Fern 
spores  which  are  exceedingly  minute   must  be 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  prepared  soil  and 
covered  with   either  a  bell-glass  or  a  sheet  of 
glass  and    kept   in   a  close   shady  place  under 
a  handlight  if  possible,    but  this   is  not  abso- 
lutely  necessary.     There   they   should   remain 
until  the  surface  of  the  pots  or  pans  which  con- 
tain them  becomes  covered  with  a  growth  of 
Lichen   or    Liverwort  appearance.     From  this 
singular   growth   the   young   Ferns   ultimately 
develop,  according  to  the  different  species,  in  a 
space  of  time  usually  varying  from  three  to  six 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing.     During  that 
time  the  pots  or  pans  in  which  the  spores  are 
sown  should  be  kept  in  a  uniform  state  of  mois- 
ture, the  watering  should  be  done  by  partial 
immersion  by  standing  the  pots  or  pans  in  water 
for  a  few  inches,  so  that  the  moisture  rises  to 
the    surface.      When    Fern    spores    germinate 
freely,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  several 
times  divided,  for  if  allowed  to  crowd  and  over- 
grow each  other  in  the  seed  pan   or  pot  they 
are  very  liable  to  damp  oft".     They  should  still 
be  watered  by  partial  immersion  and  no  water 
should    be   applied    overhead   until  they  have 
produced    fronds.     They   should   be   graduaUy 
inured  to  the  air  by  tilting  on  one  side  the  glass 
cover,  which  may  in  a  short  time  be  removed 
altogether.     Until  then  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
pots  or  pans   at  all  times  well  shaded  during 
sunshine,  but  not  in  dull  weather.    When  fronds 
have  made  their  appearance,  the  seedlings  do  not 
require  any  other  shading  than  that  to  which  the 
house  is  usually  subjected.     When  the  seedlings 
have  formed  a  little  crown  and  are  provided 
with  two  or  three  fronds,  they  should  be  potted 
singly  or  placed  in  pans  or  boxes  and  kept  for 
a  time   in  a  somewhat  close  atmosphere,  well 
shaded  and  carefully  watered  until  established. 
Greenhouse  and  stove  Ferns  require  to  be  sown 
in  a  warm  house  ;  whereas  for  British  and  hardy 
exotic  kinds  a  damp,  shady,  but  not  dark  corner 
under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse   or  cold   frame 
is  all  that  is  required.  S.  G. 
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WHITE  BLA.CKBERRY  ICEBERG. 

This  new  Blackberry  was  raised  by  Mr.  L. 
Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  California,  by  crossing 
a  variety  named  the  Old  Crystal  White  with 
Lawton,  which  in  America  is  considered  the 
most  productive  Blackberry  known.  The 
berries  of  Iceberg,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
engraving  herewith,  are  large  and  freely  pro- 
duced. They  are  said  to  be  delicious  in  flavour 
and  so  transparent,   that  the  seeds,  which  are 


easily  mastered,  is  its  obstinacy  in  colouring  to 
the  point.  In  Empress  of  India,  one  of  Mr. 
Allen's  new  seedlings,  however,  this  difficulty  is 
overcome,  as  it  colours  well  throughout,  and  is, 
moreover,  quite  equal  to,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  superior  to  British  Queen.  All  who  esteem 
high-class  quality  should  grow  Empress  of  India. 
— J.  C 

Summer-pruning  fruit  trees. — Mr.  Iggul- 
den's  interesting  notes  on  mutilating  fruit  trees 
remind  me  of  the  fact  that  even  those  who  use 
the  knife  in  a  practical  manner  often  summer- 
prune  their  wall  trees  far  too  soon.  For  the  sake 
of  neatness  they  cut  back  all  breast  wood  perhaps 


White  Blackberry  Iceberg.    Engraved  for  The   Garden  from  a  photograph  sent 
Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 


remarkably  small,  may  be  seen  in  the  berries 
when  ripe.  The  clusters  of  fruit  are  said  to 
be  very  large  and  as  firm  of  those  of  Lawton. 
We  understand  that  this  variety  will  be  put 
into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda, 
of  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


Strawberry  British  Q,ueen. — In  Mr.  Mcln- 

doe's  fine  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit  at  York 
was  a  good  dish  of  British  Queen  .  Strawberry 
grown  in  pots,  and,  of  course,  quite  cool.  It  was 
quite  a  treat  to  see  this  old  kind  in  good  form,  as 
one  so  seldom  meets  with  it  now-a-days.  Mr. 
Mclndoe  informed  me  that  he  had  grown  it  in  pots 
for  late  work  for  many  years.  The  one  fault  with 
British   Queen,  and   one  which  seems  not  to   be 


by  the  middle  of  June ;  consequently  another  free 
growth  follows,  the  back  eyes  breaking  into  growth 
also  on  account  of  being  so  soft  and  green.  No 
wonder  then  that  their  trees  are  poorly  furnished 
with  fruitful  spurs  and  remain  comparatively 
barren.  Late  summer  pruning  is,  of  course,  more 
necessary  in  midland  and  northern  localities,  but 
I  am  convinced  from  personal  observation  that 
even  in  the  southern  counties  the  work  is  done  in 
very  many  instances  far  too  early.  I  myself  do 
not  take  off  the  wood  until  July  is  getting  well  ad- 
vanced.— J.  Crawford. 

Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign. — I  am  glad 
to  see  that  "  W."  (p.  463)  is  of  one  mind  with  me 
as  to  the  value  of  Royal  Sovereign.  In  my  first 
note  on  this  variety  (p.  262)  I  mentioned  that  as 
a  forcing  Strawberry  it  had  proved  earlier  and  a 


heavier  bearer  than  Noble.  I  have  been  unable 
as  yet  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  out  of  doors  under 
the  same  conditions  as  Noble,  and  I  am  therefore 
not  in  a  position  to  state  how  it  will  compare,  in 
this  locality,  with  the  latter  variety  a?  to  earli- 
ness  in  the  open.  I  note,  however,  that  Mr.  G. 
Wythes  (p.  441)  and  "  W."  have  both  found  it  to 
be  rather  later  than  Noble.  That  Noble  is  a  pay- 
ing Strawberry  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  the 
fruits  being  full-sized,  firm,  and  of  splendid  colour, 
while  during  this  dry  June  they  have  certainly 
been  far  from  flavourless,  and  as  a  good  and  early 
variety  for  the  market  this  Strawberry  is  at 
present  without  a  rival,  but  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  in  the  future.  Royal  Sovereign  proves 
itself  even  more  valuable,  though  I  think  that 
the  Strawberry  which  ousts  Noble  will  have  to  be 
possessed  of  many  good  qualities.  The  old  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  is  still  a  favourite  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  has,  as  usual,  borne  well,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  heavily  as  Noble.  John 
Ru?kin  has  been  poor  both  under  glass  and  in  the 
open,  and  will  not  be  grown  again.  Competitor 
has  produced  marvellous  fruits,  there  being  no 
difliculty  in  finding  eight  berries  to  make  up  a 
I  lb.  punnet.  There  seems  to  be  much  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  flavour  of  this  Strawberry, 
some,  amongst  whom  I  must  include  myself, 
finding  it  insipid,  while  others  prefer  it  to  varie- 
ties possessing  a  more  decided  taste.  Waterloo, 
with  its  dark,  almost  black  colour,  has  not  an 
attractive  appearance,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  a 
particularly  pleasing  flavour  and  is  a  favourite 
with  many  for  this  reason.  Latest  of  All  has 
been  more  affected  by  the  drought  than  any  of 
the  earlier  varieties,  as  at  the  time  the  berries 
commenced  swelling  the  ground  was  at  its  driest, 
and  no  just  criterion  can  therefore  be  formed  of 
its  comparative  value  in  an  ordinarily  moist 
season.— S.  W.  F. ,  Torquai/. 

This  new  variety  secured  the  first  prize  in 

the  single  dish  class  at  York  show,  and  was  a 
truly  imposing  dish,  the  fruit  being  large  and 
brilliantly  coloured.  Although  I  much  prefer  the 
deep  mahogany  colour  as  found  in  the  Ounton 
seedlings,  I  shall  certainly  grow  Royal  Soveieign, 
as  many  gardeners  at  York  spoke  very  highly  of 
it  from  every  point  of  view.  From  its  firm  ap- 
pearance I  should  say  it  is  a  capital  traveller, 
which  is  a  great  point  in  favour  of  any  Strawberry 
now-a-days  when  so  much  packing  and  consigning 
to  a  distance  both  by  rail  and  parcel  post  have  to 
be  done. — N. 


A  NOVEL  MODE  OF  PRUNING  BLACK 

CURRANTS. 

In  judging  cottage  gardens  in  Essex  the  other  day 
I  came  upon  a  lad  sitting  on  the  ground  picking  the 
Currants  off  a  bough  that  had  been  broken  off'  by 
accident.  Remarking  on  this  comfortable  method 
of  picking  Black  Currants  on  a  hot  day,  my  fellow- 
judge  said  that  he  had  improved  on  that  simple 
plan  for  years.  He  prunes  his  Black  Currants  so 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  carefully  removes  the 
fruiting  branches  to  a  clean  packing  shed  orpotting 
bench,  where  the  fruit  is  picked  under  cover  in 
cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  major  portion  or 
whole  of  the  fruiting  branches  are  then  removed 
annually,  the  Black  Currant  bushes  being  pruned 
back  to  the  young  wood.  The  wood,  being  thus 
fully  exposed  in  July,  ripens  thoroughly  before 
the  end  of  the  season  and  produces  full  crops  of 
the  finest  fruits.  Of  course,  for  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture the  single-stem  style  of  training  is  abolished 
in  favour  of  the  production  of  few  or  many  suckers 
— from  six  to  a  dozen.  The  bearing  wood  and 
bushes  to  a  great  extent  thus  become  annuals, 
and  renew  their  youth  as  well  as  their  vigour 
every  year. 

I  have  not  hitherto  adopted  the  early  annual 
cutting  back  of  my  fellow  juror.  My  ex- 
perience, however,  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of 
renewing  Black  Currants  from  suckers  entirely 
agrees  with  his.  His  earlier  and  more  severe 
pruning  is  also  altogether  in  favour  of  the  im- 
proved strength  and  fertility  of  the  young  wood 
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from  base  to  summit,  and  his  samples  are  mostly 
all  alike  good — a  great  point  in  dry  seasons  like 
the  present.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  Black  Currants  met  with  this 
year  on  bushes  grown  on  the  old  crowded  system 
are  of  no  commercial  value,  the  major  bulk  con- 
sisting of  dry  hard  flesh,  the  skins  being  nearly 
as  tough  as  an  old  shoe.  But  notwithstanding  the 
persistent  drought,  the  fruit  on  last  year's  shoots, 
where  these  have  been  fairly  fed  without  over- 
crowding, is  of  average  size  and  full  of  juice. 
And  yet  how  many  go  on  crowding  Black  Currants 
with  old  wood,  cutting  back  the  best  of  the  young 
shoots  into  close  spurs — a  mere  wanton  waste  of 
vital  force  and  useful  fruit.  D.  T.  F. 


NEW   STRAVVBEB,RY   BEDS. 

Although  some  time  will  elapse  before  actual 
planting  of  the  freshly  layered  stock  for  next 
year's  fruiting  takes  place,  many  will  have 
already  selected  the  plot,  if  not  prepared  it,  for 
their  reception.  Early  preparation  of  Straw- 
berry ground  is  of  much  importance,  as  then 
a  natural  settlement  of  the  same  takes  place 
before  planting,  and  that  a  firm  root-run  is 
essential  to  their  well-being  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again.  Put  out  two  batches  of 
plants,  the  one  on  fairly  solid  ground,  the  other 
on  ground  quite  freshly  trenched  or  even  dug, 
and  should  the  autumn  prove  dry  it  will  soon 
be  apparent  which  suits  them  best,  and  that, 
too,  in  spite  of  all  the  treading  which  may  be 
given  at  planting  time.  True,  ground  cannot 
always  be  cleared  of  other  crops  soon  enough  to 
allow  of  this  early  preparation,  but  where  prac- 
ticable it  should  always  be  done,  even  if  only  a 
fortnight  beforehand.  When  living  under  that 
veteran  Strawberry  grower,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Gun- 
ton,  I  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  a  firm  root-run  to  young  Strawbeny 
plants  from  the  success  he  had  from  the  prac- 
tice. His  plan  was  to  select  a  plot  of  ground 
in  spring.  This  was  trenched  one  spit  deep,  a 
good  quantity  of  rich  manure  being  dug  in  at 
the  same  time.  The  garden  roller  was  then 
put  over  it,  and  in  due  time  the  main  crop  of 
.spring  Onions  sown  in  rows  2J  feet  apart.  The 
frequent  trampling  of  the  ground  to  attend  to 
the  crop  during  the  summer  rendered  it  very 
firm  and  solid,  and  in  August  the  young  Straw- 
berries which  had  been  layered  from  the  pre- 
vious year's  planted  bed  were  planted  out  2^ 
feet  apart  between  the  rows  of  Onions,  the  soil 
lieing  well  rammed  in  round  the  balls.  This  he 
did  every  year,  and  finer  fruit  than  was  pro- 
<luced  from  these  beds  I  never  saw.  So  much 
then  for  a  firm  root-run.  Now,  in  regard  to 
trenching,  I  am  opposed  to  the  two-spit  system 
us  practised  by  many,  especially  if  the  plants 
are  to  be  destroyed  after  the  second  year's 
fruiting.  The  Strawberry  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  surface-rooting  subject,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  roots  do  not  during  the  first  year,  when  we 
expect  the  largest  and  best  fruit,  reach  the 
manure  thus  deeply  buried.  What  I  prefer  is 
to  take  one  spit  and  the  crumbs  and  to  tread 
the  manure  in  the  bottom.  The  young  plants 
then  get  the  benefit  of  it,  as  soon  as  in 
active  growth,  fine  fruit  is  produced  the 
lirst  season,  and  a  heavy  mulching  of  pig 
manure  applied  in  November  or  December — 
the  same  being  long,  but  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  urine,  fortifies  the  plants  against  the 
strain  of  the  second  year's  crop,  after  which  they 
are  destroyed.  The  reason  why  bo  many  Straw- 
berry beds  on  liglit  warm  soils  collapse  during 
hot  dry  seasons  is  that  autumn  mulching  is  ne- 
glected, a  little  littery  material  being  jiut  round 
the  ])lants  just  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom, 
by  which  time  often  three  parts  of  the  moisture 
has  escaped  from  the  soil.     In  such  cases  early 


and  good  runners  cannot  be  obtained,  as  the 
parent  plants  are  invariably  badly  affected  by 
spider.  In  planting  young  beds  I  always  give 
a  cube  of  good  sound  loam,  ramming  it  well  in 
round  the  balls  and  mulch  with  spent  Mush- 
room manure  or  even  leaf-mould  to  the  distance 
of  a  foot  round  each  plant,  and  if  the  autumn 
proves  dry  give  a  couple  of  waterings  with  farm- 
yard liquid  at  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  after 
growth  becomes  vigorous.  In  many  large 
places  where  the  demand  for  pot  and  open-air 
bed  plants  is  great,  many  runners  are  annually 
taken  from  two-year-old  beds.  This  is  a  two-fold 
evil,  the  stock  in  the  first  place  being  weakly 
and  smothered  by  the  foliage  of  old  plants,  and 
trampling  amongst  the  rows  being  a  great 
nuisance.  If  those  who  have  room  would  uti- 
lise the  ground  by  the  margins  of  walks  and  in 
front  of  espalier  trees  for  growing  runners  for 
stock,  keeping  all  the  bloom  pinched  off,  they 
would  find  it  an  advantage  in  every  way.  Some 
of  the  old  Strawberry  growers,  Mr.  Coleman,  of 
Eastuor  Castle,  for  instance,  used  to  devote  a 
separHte  open  sunny  quarter  of  good  ground 
each  year  to  young  plants  for  producing  runners, 
allowing  them  to  stand  one  year  only  and  keep- 
ing the  bloom  pinched  off.  This  may  by  some 
be  thought  extravagant,  but  were  I  in  a  position 
to  do  so  I  would  adopt  the  plan  myself,  as  I  am 
confident  it  would  pay  in  the  end.  When 
stock  plants  are  grown  by  the  margins  of  walks 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  young  plants  should  not 
be  layered  into  the  fruiting  pots  at  once  instead 
of  into  small  ones  ;  the  too  common  evil  of  the 
plant  becoming  root-bound  before  potting  is  ac- 
complished is  thus  avoided.  Planting  before 
this  root-bound  condition  is  reached  is  one  of 
the  main  points  in  good  open-air  culture.  If 
the  young  plants  are  at  all  infested  with  spider 
I  lay  them  on  their  sides  and  well  syringe  with 
sulphur  water.  This  will  cleanse  them  and  se- 
cure a  healthy  growth.  J.  Crawford. 


Apple  Earl  Morrin. — This  capital  cooking 
Apple  was  inadvertently  called  Eai-1  in  the  note  on  it  in 
The  Gakden  June  15.  It  is  mentioned  in  various 
trade  catalogues,  but  is  not,  I  think,  generally  known, 
which  it  certainly  ought  to  be. — J.  C. 

Beetles  eating  Strawberries. — Strawberry 
growers  often  have  to  complain  of  the  great 
amount  of  damage  and  loss  sustained  by  slugs. 
This  year,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  these  pests 
have  been  less  numerous  than  usual,  but  another 
enemy  in  the  form  of  a  small  black  beetle  is  doing 
much  mischief  in  some  districts,  eating  holes 
through  many  of  the  finest  fruit  and  damaging 
others.  One  can  guard  against  slugs  to  a  certain 
extent  by  liming  round  the  base  of  the  plants  be- 
fore mulching,  but  the  beetles  travel  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  are  not,  therefore,  so  easily  kept  at 
bay;  indeed.  I  know  of  no  effectual  trap  for  these 
pests,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  other  gar- 
deners have  discovered  one. — C.  H.  N. 

Grape  Duke  of  Buccleuch. — Last  season  I 
grafted  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  to  Golden  Queen 
stock,  and  have  this  season  one  bunch  on  the  rod. 
I  am  in  hopes  th.at  the  union  will  prove  a  happy 
one,  as  although  there  are  certainly  one  or  two 
spotted  berries  in  the  bunch  the  majority  of  them 
are  clear  and  of  large  size,  al.^o  colouring  early 
and  well.  I  shall  hope  to  report  further  on  the 
Vine  next  year.  The  Duke  is  more  often  than  not 
found  in  a  ragged  and  unsatisfactory  condition, 
owing  to  the  well-known  ."pot  that  affects  the 
berries,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  Golden  Queen, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  a  good  stock  for 
many  capricious  varieties,  m.\v  be  suitable  for  the 
Duke  ;  at  any  rate  I  have  good  reason  to  hope  so 
from  the  appearance  of  the  bunch  in  question. — 
N.  fv'. 

Early  Peaches. — It  is  remarkable  how  soils 
alter  the  size  of  fruits,  as  at  p.  4(il  Mr.  Markham 
says    Amsden   .June   did   not    grow   so  large  as 


Waterloo  or  Alexander,  and  did  not  crop  so  well 
as  the  two  named,  but  he  thought  the  flesh 
was  sweeter.  Here  Amsden  June  is  quite  the 
reverse ;  in  fact,  I  have  discarded  Alexander 
on  account  of  its  being  smaller  and  not  so  good  as 
Amsden  June.  As  most  fruit  growers  know,  soils 
have  much  to  do  with  the  size  and  quality  of 
fruit.  My  soil  is  lighter,  I  fancy,  than  Mr. 
Markham's,  but  it  is  not  considered  nearly  so 
good  as  the  Kent  land  for  fruit.  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  think  the  Amsden  June  is  not  always 
true  to  name,  as  under  glass  with  me  it  is  a  re- 
markable cropper,  the  fruits  fine,  and  very  early. 
Again,  much  depends  upon  the  stock  upon  which 
the  trees  are  worked  and,  of  course,  the  culture 
given.  I  think  it  was  "J.  C.'  who  advised  me  to 
plant  Amsden  June  on  the  open  walls,  and  cer- 
tainly I  have  had  no  reason  to  regret  doing  so,  as 
trees  after  having  been  planted  nine  months  gave 
fine  fruits  and  of  good  quality.  Though  last  year 
was  a  poor  Peach  season  in  the  open,  this  was  the 
first  Peach  ripe.  The  trees  promise  well  this  year, 
being  very  healthy  and  making  .1  lot  of  good  wood. 
I  can,  like  "J.  C,"  speak  as  to  the  good  (jualities 
of  Early  York  for  open  walls.  It  has  done  well 
with  me.  It  is  useless  to  expect  these  American 
Peaches  to  grow  alike  in  districts  totally  different 
as  regards  soil  and  situation.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  early  American  kinds  are  a  great  gain, 
as  they  give  us  fruits  in  the  open  so  much  in 
advance  of  the  older  kinds,  and  though  inferior 
in  flavour,  the  first  Peaches  from  the  open  are  too 
useful  to  make  us  complain  much. — G.  Wythes. 


BLISTER  ON  VINE  LEAVES. 
Any  criticism  by  "  D.  T.  F."  is  most  acceptable, 
because  always  rendered  in  a  kindly,  courteous 
manner.  No  doubt  deep  root  action  does  contri- 
bute towards  blister,  owing  to  the  Bimsiness  of  the 
foliage  formed  under  such  conditions,  but  I  still 
think  faulty  ventilation  principally  to  blame. 
What  "  D.  T.  F."'  says  concerning  the  risks 
attending  the  practice  of  leaving  or  keeping  up  a 
little  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  is  to  the  point, 
and  worthy  of  close  attention.  I  very  well  know 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  attending  the 
practice,  as  I  have  frequently  been  greatly  vexed 
to  find  the  pipes  too  hot  when  the  sun-heat  had 
also  risen  considerably.  They  would  not  cool, 
and  red  spider  was  perhaps  the  outcome  of  one 
or  two  such  blunders.  When,  however,  fire-heat 
is  wholly  dispensed  with  in  warm,  clear  weather 
there  is  an  even  worse  evil  to  be  reckoned  with  ; 
at  any  rate,  in  the  more  moist  western  counties, 
and  probably  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  drier 
eastern  counties,  where  "  D.  T.  F."  has  practised 
so  long  and  so  successfully.  I  refer  to  scorching 
of  the  leaves  and  scalding  of  the  berries.  Both 
occurrences  are  due  to  faulty  ventilation  and  false 
economy  as  regards  fire-heat.  After  a  clear,  hot 
day  the  maintenance  of  a  comparatively  low  night 
temperature  results  in  the  condensation  or  deposi- 
tion of  moisture  on  the  leaves,  all  the  edges  of  these 
being  prettily  fringed  with  dewdrops.  This  may 
appear  satisfactory  enough,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
it  is  so,  but  when  this  moisture  is  evaporated  too 
quickly,  scorching  of  very  many  of  the  leaves 
is  almost  inevitable.  Gros  Maroc  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  form  of  scorching,  and  Black 
Alicante,  Black  Hamburgh,  and,  in  fact,  all 
other  varieties,  are  more  or  less  liable  to  suffer 
from  it.  It  is  at  the  coldest  ends  and  where  also 
the  sunshine  first  strikes  that  most  leaves  are 
scorched,  and  very  early  ventilation,  without  fire- 
heat,  will  not  always  meet  the  case.  Disfigur- 
ment  of  leaves  is  annoying  enough,  but  wholesale 
scalding  of  the  berries  is  at  times  even  more  so. 
This  latter  is  brought  about  in  much  the  same 
way  as  scorching  of  the  leaves.  The  berries, 
always  cool,  appear  to  become  ice  cold  during  the 
night  in  unheated  houses,  and  a  slight  rise  in  the 
temperature,  even  if  air  is  given  (|uite  early,  ends 
in  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  tlie  berries,  rapid 
evaporation,  brought  about  by  sunshine,  resulting 
in  the  sc.ilding  of  a  few  or  many  berries.  Th.at,  I 
believe,  is  the  correct  theory,  and  for  which  I  am 
not    responsible,   but   am    a    believer    in.      The 
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remedy  in  both  cases,  then,  is  the  maintenance  of  I  advisable  to  use  more  nails  than  is  necessary- 
gentle  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes.  On  dull  '  Often  small  sticks  and  matting  twisted  or  strong 
mornings  if  there  is  no  heat  turned  on,  a  burst  of  j  raffia  will  keep  the  intermediate  shoots  in  posi- 


sunshine  may  raise  the  temperature  in  a  house 
very  rapidly  and  the  berries  be  dewed  over  before 
it  is  possible  to  prevent  it  without  the  aid  of  fire- 
heat.  In  low  positions  there  is  particular  need  of 
great  care  and  a  freer  use  of  fire-heat,  or  other- 
wise it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  up  a  circulation 
of  dry  air.  Am  I  right  or  wrong,  therefore,  in 
advising  the  maintenance  of  a  "little  heat "  in 
the  hot- water  pipes  ?  There  ought  certainly  to 
be  no  reckless  stoking  in  connection  with  Grape 
growing,  and  no  very  great  judgment  is  needed 
to  keep  the  heat  down  to  a  reasonable  extent. 
W.  I. 

Fig  Wliite  Marseilles. — Has  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  found  this  Fig  to  be  subject  to  a 
spot  in  the  leaf  which  when  it  once  sets  in  in- 
creases rapidly  ?    I  have  this  Fig  growing  in  tubs 


tion,  thus  saving  nails  and  doing  the  work  more 
quickly.  Pyramid  trees  or  bushes  in  the  open 
should,  if  possible,  be  given  a  mulch  and  will  well 
repay  copious  supplies  of  moisture  or  liquid  ma- 
nure. Large  trees  often  drop  their  fruits  when 
stoning  if  the  roots  are  parched. — G.  W. 


Flower  Garden. 


A  BASKET  OF  DORONICUMS. 
A  VERY  simple,  but  effective  arrangement  of 
flowers  is  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration. 
It  consists  of  a  light  basket  loosely  filled 
with  Doronicums  (Harpur-Crewe)  and  the  old- 
fashioned  Ribbon  Grass,  with  the  addition  of  a 


the  plants  kept  well  watered,  and  have  a  top- 
dressing  or  two.  Hepaticas,  which  are  apt  in  dry 
weather  to  lose  their  foliage  early,  are  also  helped 
by  surface  dressings  after  a  good  watering  in  the 
case  of  plants  exposed  to  the  sun.  Division  of 
Hepaticas  should  be  done  during  a  moist  time  in 
September. — R.  D. 


A  basket  of  Doronicums  arranged  by  Miss  Jane  Hodges.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn,  Dublin 


both  in  a  warm  and  quite  cool  house,  and  this  de- 
fect is  seen  annually.  It  does  not  appear  until 
the  leaves  are  well  developed,  after  which  they 
soon  look  as  if  they  had  been  syringed  with  hot 
water.  Had  this  defect  shown  itself  only  in  one 
house  and  temperature,  I  could  have  believed  it  to 
have  been  due  to  some  cultural  error,  but  I  am 
now  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is  constitutional. 
Perhaps  some  reader  or  Mr.  Wythes  will  give 
their  experience  with  this  Fig.  I  like  the  fl.ivour 
of  White  Marseilles,  it  being  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing and  of  fair  size. — J.  Crawford. 

Plums. — These  are  fruiting  freely  and  making 
a  strong  growth,  but  white  fly  is  troublesome,  and 
unless  well  syringed  the  growth  will  be  checked. 
Such  insecticides  as  often  advised  and  repeated 
hosing  will  be  beneficial,  and  on  dry  soils  a  good 
mulch  will  do  much  to  promote  a  healthy  growth 
and  ward  off  the  aphis.  Much  useless  growth 
may  now  be  removed  and  will  to  a  certain  extent 
rid  the  trees  of  the  fly.  In  nailing  these  or  any 
other  wall  trees  at  this  season,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  the  work  is  only  temporary,  and  it  is  not 


single  leaf  of  the  Moutan  PiBony.  Flowers  thus 
arranged  are  not  only  much  more  beautiful  than 
when  many  sorts  are  crowded  together,  but 
they  last  longer,  and  when  they  are  much  in 
demand  the  supply  goes  much  farther,  a  point 
of  some  importance  in  many  gardens. 

G.    PiM. 


Double  Daisies  and  Hepaticas. — In  south- 
ern localities  the  heat  and  drought  are  telling 
sadly  on  these  plants,  and  on  the  Daisies  espe- 
cially. The  shoots  of  the  Daisy  elongate,  and 
they  become  bare  of  leaves  towards  the  heart  of 
the  plants,  letting  in  the  heat  to  the  main  roots 
and  bringing  them  into  a  debilitated  state.  The 
best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  a  good  root 
watering  and  then  top-dress  with  some  good  soil, 
which  will  cause  the  side  shoots  to  put  forth 
roots  into  it,  and  create  a  valuable  young  stock 
for  autumn  planting  ;  or  the  plants  may  be  taken 
up,  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  young  shoots  planted 
out  in  a  prepared  bed  in  a  moist  and  shaded  spot. 


IRIS    K^MPFERI    AT    WISLEY. 

Sevkn  thousand  plants  of  this  noble  Iris  need 
nothing  more  than  a  change  of  weather  to  yield 
the  full  measure  of  their  beauty.  The  large 
well-established  clumps  have,  however,  come 
through  the  long  period  of  heat  and  drought 
very  well,  and  have  thrown  up  flowering  stems 
crowned  with  blooms,  which,  as  regards  form, 
colour,  size,  and  substance,  leave  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Smaller  plants  that 
have  not  had  time  to  get  a  full  grasp  of  the 
soil  naturally  sufler,  for  there  are  few 
hardy  flowers  that  demand  so  much  moisture 
in  the  growing  time  as  Kfempfer's  Iris.  A 
copious  rainfall  would,  however,  put  every- 
thing right  and  would  ensure  a  bounteous 
harvest  of  bloom.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  plants  at  Wisley  are  seedlings  raised 
on  the  place,  and  there  are  yet  thousands 
of  young  ones  in  the  seedling  beds  only 
requiring  a  season  or  two  to  bring  them 
into  a  bloom-bearing  condition.  There  is 
ample  opportunity  to  realise  the  decora- 
tive value  of  this  Iris  at  Wisley,  and  cer- 
tainly where  it  grows  freely  for  some  years 
it  is  one  of  the  most  efi'ective  hardy  flowers 
we  have.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Wilson 
has  taken  up  its  culture  on  so  large  a 
scale,  for  in  grace  of  growth,  nobility  of 
aspect,  and  capacity  for  creating  efl'ect  no 
other  member  of  this  large  family  can 
equal  it.  Some  of  your  readers  may  not 
have  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  this 
species,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  true  value  of  any  garden  flower  can 
only  be  correctly  estimated  when  it  is  seen 
in  really  good  form.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  plants  that  merely  live  on 
from  year  to  year  and  such  as  thrive  suffi- 
ciently to  show  their  native  vigour. 

There  is  one  little  garden  picture  at  Oak- 
wood  which  I  should  like  to  describe,  as  it 
owes  so  much  of  its  charm  to  this  fine  Iris, 
and  illustrates  what  is  probably  the  best 
way  of  cultivating  it.  In  the  foreground 
is  a  sheet  of  water,  bordered  on  one  side 
by  a  dense  growth  of  our  native  yellow 
Lysimachia,  with  here  and  there  an  Iris 
backed  up  by  the  dense,  intensely  green 
foliage  of  the  Alder.  In  other  directions 
the  gently  shelving  banks  are  freely  dotted 
with  Iris  clumps,  behind  which  rise  somewhat 
steep  mounds  tenanted  by  dwarf  hardy  things 
and  topped  with  flowering  shrubs.  Looking 
over  the  water,  one  sees  the  white  and  richly 
tinted  blooms  rising  boldly  from  the  green 
leafage,  and  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the 
background  of  rockwork  and  blight  masses  of 
the  little  Cheddar  Pink,  white  Thyme  and  other 
similar  things.  Photography  could  not  do 
justice  to  this  ;  it  requires  the  painter's  brush. 

The  water  margin  is  undoubtedly  the  right 
place  for  Iris  Ksempferi,  for  even  in  a  time 
of  drought  there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  working  up  to  the  roots.  In  another 
part  of  the  garden  strong  specimens  fringe  the 
margin  of  the  pond  where  aijuatics  find  their 
home,  and  the  efl'ect  is  e(|ually  good.  Such  a 
quantity  of  plants  naturally  re(juires  a  consider- 
able amount  of  space,  so  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  give  to  the  seedlings  a  part  of  a 
field  outside  the  garden.     The.se  are  coming  into 
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bloom,  but  being  smaller  feel  the  drought  more. 
With  a  fair  season  as  regards  moisture  there 
would  be  thousands  of  flowers  in  varying  shades 
of  colour,  for  this  Iris  is  very  variable,  between 
ivory-white  and  rich  plum-purple  one  finds  in- 
numerable tints,  some  of  them  very  delicate. 
Only  yellow  flowers  are  wanting,  but  these  may 
come,  for  in  some  of  the  richly-coloured  flowers 
the  golden  stripe  is  very  pronounced,  and  this 
may  develop.  Diversity  of  form  constitutes  one 
great  charm  of  this  flower.  The  typical  form 
appears  to  have  three  petals,  not  very  broad, 
and  the  larger  portion  of  the  plants  bears  flowers 
of  this  kind,  the  petals  ranging  considerably  in 
width.  These  asthetic  forms  would  find  favour 
with  many,  but  the  florist's  ideal  is  best  realised 
in  the  almost  circular  flower  with  six  broad 
petals,  which  are,  however,  much  rarer.  In 
every  form  and  colour  Iris  Kietnpferi  is  very 
beautiful,  and  should  find  a  place  in  all  gardens 
where  suitable  conditions  can  be  accorded  it. 

J.  C. 


Byfleet. 


Malva  moschata  alba. — This  well-known 
hardy  perennial — the  white  variety  of  the  Musk 
Mallow — is  now  in  fine  bloom  despite  the  frost 
of  the  past  winter  and  the  drought  of  the  present 
summer.  It  has  put  forth  very  strong  growths, 
and  a  line  of  it  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  is  a  mass  of 
white.  The  white  variety,  like  the  type  (which 
bears  rose  coloured  flowers),  produces  its  blossoms 
in  clusters  at  the  points  of  the  slightly  branched 
stems.  It  can  be  propagated  by  division  of  the 
roots  or  by  seed,  which  can  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  August  and  September  or  in  early  spring. 
Seedlings  make  strong  plants,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  variation  perceptible  among  them. — R.  D. 

Sweet-scented  Pseonies. — It  would  be  use- 
ful if  any  readers  could  give  the  names  of  the 
best  sweet-scented  Pivonies.  I  have  a  number  of 
varieties,  but,  unfortunately,  the  names  are 
gone.  Some  varieties  are  certainly  very  sweetly 
scented,  whilst  others  equally  as  handsome  are 
just  the  reverse,  being  most  unpleasant.  For 
border  work  this  is  not  so  noticeable,  neither  for 
this  special  purpose  does  it  matter,  but  for  house 
decoration  those  with  the  sweet  scent  are  much 
to  be  preferred — in  fact,  those  varieties  with  the 
"  old  Fa-ony  "  scent  are  quite  obnoxious  in  the 
house.  Where  a  quantity  is  grown,  of  course 
those  with  the  sweetest  scent  are  quickly  picked 
out  during  the  cutting.  To  many  readers  I 
am  sure  the  names  of  the  most  sweetly  scented 
would  be  most  acceptable.  Large  bowls  of  the 
Japanese  pattern  filled  with  these  noble  flowers 
are  very  beautiful. — A.  YouNC. 

Lilium  Hansoni. — We  have  of  late  years  been 
accustomed  to  see  some  wonderfully  good  e.vamples 
of  the  different  Lilies  at  Kew,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  remarkably  fine  display  of  L.  Han- 
soni just  at  its  best.  This  very  distinct  Lily  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Maximowicz  in  18(50,  but  some  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  introduced.  Now,  however,  it  crops  up 
occasionally  at  the  sales  of  imported  bulbs  during 
the  winter  months,  and  may  be  obtained  when 
dormant  from  the  numerous  dealers  in  this  class 
of  plants.  This  Lily  belongs  to  the  Martagon 
group,  its  nearest  ally  being  the  typical  Lilium 
Martagon.  The  bulbs  are  light  in  colour,  firm 
and  solid,  and  generally  travel  well.  This  species 
is  one  of  the  least  affected  by  removal  of  the  whole 
of  the  Martagon  section,  and  it  is  also  the  first  to 
make  its  appearance  above  ground  in  the  spring. 
The  leaves  are  produced  in  whorls,  though  occa- 
sionally broken  up  in  an  irregular  manner  ;  they 
are  of  a  bright  green  tint.  In  size  and  general 
appearance  the  Mowers  are  much  like  those  of  the 
common  Martagon  Lily.but  the petalsare unusually 
thick  and  wax  like,  their  colour  being  yellow, 
dotted  more  or  less  prof ueely  with  purplish  biown. 
At  Kew  there  are  two  beds  of  this  Lily  interspersed 
with  evergreens,  each  mass  having  about  KtO 
spikes,  ranging  in  height  from  1  yard  to  5  feet, 
nd  altogether  they  form  a  very  striking  feature. 


It  is  most  essential  to  plant  this  Lily  where  it  re- 
ceives a  certain  amount  of  protection  from  neigh- 
bouring shrubs,  as,  owing  to  starting  into  growth 
so  early,  the  young  leaves  are  very  liable  to  be 
injured  by  late  frosts  and  cutting  winds.  Apart 
from  this,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  is  a  good 
garden  Lily,  as  it  does  not  die  off  in  the  manner 
common  to  L.  auratum  and  some  other  Japanese 
Lilies.  With  the  plants  of  L.  Hansoni  at  Kew  is 
associated  a  specimen  of  that  most  interesting 
hybrid,  L.  Dalhansoni,  raised  by  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  between  (as  is  indicated  by  its 
name)  L.  Hansoni  and  that  dark  variety  of  L.  Mar- 
tagon known  as  dalmatioum.  L.  Dalhansoni  was 
illustrated  in  The  Garden,  September  16,  1893, 
and  reference  to  the  plate  in  question  will  show 
the  general  aspect  of  the  flower,  though  the  Kew 
specimen  is  somewhat  lighter  in  tint  than  that 
depicted.  This  hybrid  is  of  good  constitution  and 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  Lilies. — H.  P. 

Hose-in-hose  Mimulus. — I  have  a  very  fine 
deep  yellow  Mimulus  spotted  with  dark  that  has 
developed  the  Hose  in-hose  form,  the  calyx 
having  become  enlarged  and  coloured,  and  so 
forming  a  second  corolla.  It  is  not  new,  but  it  is 
interesting,  because  for  years  past  I  have  raised 
many  hundreds  of  seedling  Mimuluses,  but  it  is 
very  unusual  to  find  a  Hose-and-hose  form  among 
them.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  William  Bull  offered 
seed  of  Hose-in-hose  varieties,  but  very  few  came 
true  to  character.  Anyone  having  plants  showing 
the  Hose-in-hose  form  would  do  well  to  propagate 
it  by  means  of  cuttings.  I  have  isolated  my  plant 
and  will  again  test  its  capacity  to  reproduce  itself 
from  seed.  -  R.  D. 

Nature  v.  Art. — Nature  often  steps  in  and 
tells  us  what  to  do  in  the  matter  of  plant  group- 
ing. This  occurred  forcibly  to  me  lately,  when 
noticing  a  spreading  mass  of  Rosa  polyantha, 
30  feet  or  so  across,  nit  a  close,  dense  mass,  but 
thin  in  places,  in  which  Mulgedium  Plumieri  has 
sown  itself.  The  effect  of  the  pale  blue  of  the  latter 
standing  amongst  and  over  the  Roses,  was  very 
soft  and  charming.  In  another  and  damper  spot 
Sidalcea  Candida  has  become  a  regular  mass, 
amongst  which  the  Mulgedium  has  introduced 
itself  again,  with  the  best  effect.  These  are 
plants  which  can  fight  the  natural  herbage  and 
take  care  of  themselves.  Again,  a  mass  of  Spiraea 
filipendula  pi.,  with  a  backing  of  Campanula 
grandis  alba  with  Lilium  Martagon  album  inter- 
spersed, is  good  ;  a  rather  wild-spreading  mass  of 
Campanula  venusta  (the  earliest  of  the  rotundi- 
folia  group),  in  which  some  plants  of  Papaver  pilo- 
sum  have  introduced  themselves,  is  very  good  also. 
A  big  mass  of  Euphorbia  lucida,  which  has  got 
into  Alstrii'meria  aurantiaca,  is  showy  and  very 
lasting.  Again,  in  a  smaller  way,  where  a  large 
stone  is  covered  with  Thymus  lanuginosus,  Ajuga 
genevensis  has  crept  in  and  sown  itself  here  and 
there  amongst  it ;  the  effect  of  the  deep  blue  on 
the  grey  carpet  is  excellent. — T.  Siirrn,  Ncirry. 

Notes  from  Newry. — Three  interesting  allied 
plants  are  in  flower  here  together — Anemiopsis 
californica,  Houttynia  cordata,  and  Gymnotheca 
chinensis,  the  last  a  particularly  graceful  thing, 
with  pendent  tassels  of  white  filamentose  flowers. 
Amongst  other  more  or  less  uncommon  things  are 
Amianthium  muscaetoxicum,  with  dense,  thyrse- 
like  heads  of  creamy  white;  Boykinia  aconitifolia, 
with  flat  heads  of  milk-white  flowers  ;  Clintonia 
umbellata,  a  beautiful  plant,  with  umbels  of  pure 
white,  a  clump  growing  underneath  a  dense  mass 
of  Diphylleia  cymosa  remaining  fresh  for  several 
weeks.  I  have  one  charming  selection  in  which 
the  flowers  are  quite  covered  with  tiny  pink  dots. 
Haplopappus  pulchellus  has  been,  and  is,  beauti- 
ful, the  dry,  warm  weather  having  just  suited  it. 
It  is  a  yellow  composite,  of  uncommon  appearance. 
.Xerophyllum  asphodeloides  has  been  very  beauti- 
ful, large  numbers  having  flowered  this  season. 
I  find  this  does  best  in  a  little  shade.  As  a  sweetly 
pretty  flower  for  a  damp  and  shady  s|)0t,  the 
double  white  Ragged  Robin  is  desirable.  Spread- 
ing masses  of  Pentstemon  glaber,  P.  g.  roseus, 
P.  secundiflorus,  and  P.  speciosus,  are  beautiful. 
Dianthua    frigidus,  a  pure  white-flowered   kind. 


is  excellent ;  D.  Duchess  of  Fife  is  much  like 
D.  Michael  Foster,  but  infinitely  freer,  while 
D.  Reuterianus  is  a  dense-growing  kind,  with 
flowers  much  like  those  of  D.  alpinus.  Thymus 
nummularius  has  been  added  to  the  collection 
this  season  and  is  very  good  ;  the  spikes  of  rosy 
flowers  are  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  some- 
thing like  T.  comosus,  but  finer.  Hydrangea 
vestita  promises  to  become  a  tree  ;  it  has  for 
several  weeks  borne  flat  clusters  of  white,  mostly 
sterile  flowers.  My  tallest  specimen  is  about  7 
feet,  and  the  destructive  frosts  of  winter,  or  those 
more  recently  in  June,  had  no  efl'ect  upon  it. — 
T.  Smith,  Newry. 

Anthericum  liliastrum  majus. — This  beau- 
tiful plant,  which  was  alluded  to  on  p.  447,  well 
deserves  all  that  is  there  said  in  its  favour,  and 
it  is  not  halt  enough  grown,  though  it  has  been 
known  now  for  many  years.  I  first  knew  it  in  the 
once  famous  nursery  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  in 
the  WeUington  Road,  St.  John's  Wood.  The 
rather  stiff  soil  of  this  nursery  suited  this  Antheri- 
cum  well,  and  it  used  to  form  a  very  attractive 
feature. — H.  P. 


OALOCHORTI  AND   LILIES   AT  COL- 
CHESTER. 

A  VISIT  to  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.'s  nur- 
sery at  Colchester  is  quite  suflicient  to  dispel 
the  erroneous  notion  which  prevails  and  pre- 
vents  many   from   even    attempting    to    grow 
Calochorti,    because  they   are   believed   to   be 
diificult  plants  to  deal   with,   giving  very  un- 
certain  results.     Almost    everyone    who    sees 
them    is    fascinated    by    their     grace,    quaint 
beauty,  and  lovely  colours.     The  groups  of  cut 
specimens   that   Messrs.   Wallace   have   shown 
from  time  to  time  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  else- 
where have  attracted  much  notice,  and  without 
a  doubt   will   materially   serve   to   draw  more 
attention  to  these  flowers.     But  as  it  might  be 
urged   that   the   showing   of  cut  flowers  alone 
affords  no  indication  of  the  growth  or  character 
of  the  plants,  or  in  any  way  proves  that  their 
appearance  growing  in  the  garden  is  an  orna- 
mental or   desirable   feature,  we  went  to   see 
these  Calochorti  as  they  grow  at  Colchester, 
and  were  charmed  with  the  picture  they  made. 
A  large  square-raised    bed    devoted   to    them 
alone  was  gay  with  myriads  of  blossoms  open 
wide   in    the    sun,    the    flowers    looking    like 
butterflies,  alike  in  their  quaint  colouring,  with 
eye-like  blotches   on  the  petals,   and  in   their 
graceful  poise    upon    the    plants.     Given    the 
essential  conditions  of  culture  as  here,  indeed, 
it  was  evident  that  the  reputed  tenderness  and 
delicacy  were  non-existent,  and  instead  we  saw 
plants  of  all  sizes  according  to  species,  ranging 
in  height  from  1  foot  up  to  I)  feet,  and  massed 
in  the  bed  they  were  literally  sheaves  of  bloom. 
The  tallest  grower  was  C.  splendens,  which, 
in  common  with  other  species,  shows  marked 
variation.     What  is  grown  here  as  the  type  is 
a   charming  flower  of  a  light  lilac  colour,   its 
inner  base  clothed  with  a  thick  mantle  of  long 
silky  white  hairs  and  without  any  spot  or  stain  of 
other   colour.     C.    splendens   alro-violaceus   is 
taller  and  was  quite  a  yard  in  height,  the  jilants 
covered  with  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deeper  lilac- 
rose  colour   and    have    broader    petals    stained 
with  dark   red  at  their   base.     C.  venustus,  in 
great  variety,  is  a  host  in  itself,  and  the  family 
would  command  our  admiration  if  it  consisted 
of   this  species   and  its  varieties  alone.     Here 
again  is  abundant   evidence   of  natural  vigour 
brought  out  by  adapting  the  cultivation  to  the 
needs  of  the  plants.     Who  would  say  that  Calo- 
chorti are  delicate  when  one  bulb  of  two  years' 
growth,  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  good  Crocus, 
sends  up  six  flower-spikes,  each  nearly  2  feet  in 
height  and   bearing   thirty  flowers  ?     This  was 
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done  by  a  bulb  of  C.  venustus  oculatus,  a  truly 
lovely  form  with  a  long  purplish  bud  expand- 
ing into  a  large  flower,  each  petal  having  a  black 
eye  with  a  clearly  defined  margin  of  rich  yellow, 
which  shades  to  a  lighter  tint  in  the  rest 
of  the  flower  that  is  spotted  at  the  base  in  an 
indescribable  way.  C.  venustus  citrinus  is  a 
richly  coloured  variety  of  the  preceding,  the 
ground  colour  lemon-yellow  with  a  dark  brownish 
blotch  and  chequered  with  reddish  brown  at  the 
base.  0.  venustus  purpurascens  is  distinguished 
by  its  deep  purple  exterior,  but  when  fully 
open  it  resembles  C.  v.  oculatus  in  its  colour 
and  markings.  C.  v.  Vesta,  a  recent  introduc- 
tion, is  a  fine  variety,  robust  in  growth  and  free 
flowering.  The  flowers  are  large  and  handsome, 
a  perfect  harmony  of  quaint  colour  in  yellow 
and  brown,  the  latter  shade  forming  an  almost 
regular  zone  in  place  of  the  usual  blotch.  C.  v. 
roseus  is  a  well-marked  variety  in  which  the 
blotch  is  of  a  decided  rosy  tinge.  These 
three  last-named  forms  were  all  figured  in  a 
coloured  plate  in  The  Garden  of  Nov.  3,  1894. 
C.  V.  Vesta  is  a  gem,  having  a  pale  sulphur  base, 
free  from  spots  or  markings  of  any  kind.  C.  v. 
pictus  is  another  neat  and  pretty  form,  whiter 
than  any  other  variety  in  this  group,  with  a 
small  brown  blotch  and  rosy  spots  at  the  base. 
C.  luteus,  with  clear  lemon-yellow  flowers, 
which  are  spotted  with  red,  is  a  bright  and 
showy  kind,  but  brighter  stiU,  and  a  sturdy, 
robust-looking  variety  is  a  new  form  of  C. 
luteus  named  concolor.  At  present  it  is  very 
scarce,  but  the  plants  we  saw  were  vigorous- 
looking,  the  flower-stems  stout  and  erect,  bear- 
ing large  open  flowers  of  the  richest  buttercup- 
yellow,  slightly  veined  and  spotted  with  brown 
at  the  base.  C.  macrooarpus  was  just  bursting 
its  great  buds,  which  expand  into  enormous 
flowers  of  a  deep  lilac  tint,  whilst  the  new  and 
delicately-coloured  C.  Lyoni  was  fading.  C. 
Keunedyi,  too,  was  just  out  of  flower.  It  is  a 
brilliant  species,  with  flowers  of  an  orange- 
scarlet  colour.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  may  be 
found  in  The  Garden  of  February  11,  1893. 
All  these  Mariposa  Lilies  were  growing  and 
flowering  in  one  bed — a  raie  assemblage  of 
lovely  flowers.  In  an  adjoining  bed  an  earlier 
section  of  this  family  was  passing  to  rest.  This 
embraces  the  Cyclobothra  group  and  the  Star 
Tulips.  The  former  have  globular,  drooping 
flowers,  and  one  variety — C.  puchellus — was 
still  flowering.  It  is  a  long  and  persistent 
bloomer  and  has  rich  yellow  flowers.  The  Star 
Tulips  have  erect  stems  about  C  inches  high, 
bearing  open  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  the  varieties  in  the  Cyclobothra 
section,  so  that  the  family  can  conveniently  be 
divided  into  two  groups  for  garden  culture. 
The  details  of 

Culture 

as  pursued  with  so  much  success  here  are  of 
the  simplest  description,  and  those  who  like 
to  imitate  them  may  reasonably  expect  to 
be  likewise  successful.  The  Calochorti  are 
grown  in  beds  in  the  open  ground,  this  having 
been  found  preferable  to  any  coddling  in  pots 
or  frames.  They  are  much  hardier  than  is 
generally  supposed  and  really  are  more  liable  to 
injury  from  heavy  winter  rains  than  from  frost. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  well-drained  soil  is 
one  of  the  first  essentials,  and  to  facilitate  this 
the  beds  at  Colchester  are  raised  above  the 
surrounding  level  of  the  ground  and  have  a 
slight  slope  to  the  north.  The  soil  is  made  very 
porous  by  an  abundant  use  of  grit,  the  bulbs  are 
planted  in  November  and  a  covering  of  reeds 
given,  which  answers  admirably  in  throwing  off 
an  excess  of  moisture.  This  is  removed  as 
growth  advances  early  in  spring.  When  in  full 
growth   they  want  abundant   moisture,  as  the 


porous  soil  soon  dries  up,  and  after  flowering 
thorough  ripening  should  follow.  This  can  be 
facilitated  by  placing  lights  over  the  bed,  or  the 
bulbs  may  be  lifted,  replanting  them  again  the 
following  November.  Calochorti  being  lovers 
of  the  sun,  the  present  season  has  been  a  favour- 
able one  for  them,  but  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Wallace  they  are  no  longer  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  in  years  of  less  sunshine  they  flower 
them  well  under  the  conditions  of  treatment  in- 
dicated above.  There  are  many  gardens  in 
warm  districts  and  on  dry  soils  where  these 
flowers  may  be  grown,  and,  failing  natural 
aids  or  climatic  advantages,  Calochorti  are 
even  then  worthy  of  the  trouble  involved  in 
any  special  preparation  of  a  site  for  them. 
Lilies. 

These,  in  infinite  variety,  are  a  special 
feature,  and  Messrs.  Wallace  deserve  credit 
for  their  endeavours  to  popularise  them. 
Lilium  Thuubergianum,  or  L.  elegans,  as  now 
generally  called,  was  flowering  in  many  fine 
distinct  forms  of  varying  heights,  especially 
noticeable  being  atro-sanguineum,  with  its  deep 
red  flowers.  Van  Houttei,  of  a  deep,  dark  crim- 
son-scarlet, and  Alice  Wilson,  most  distinct, 
with  lemon-yellow  flowers,  having  a  band  of  a 
deeper  yellow  hue  down  the  centre  of  each 
petal.  L.  elegans  Wilsoni  is  a  good  form,  tall, 
robust,  and  one  of  the  last  of  these  varieties  to 
flower.  L.  canadense  was  abundant  in  several 
distinct  varieties,  yellow  and  deep  orange,  the 
flowers  much  spotted  and  gracefully  poised  in  a 
pyramidal  head  at  the  top  of  a  stout  stem.  L. 
Grayi,  of  similar  habit  to  the  preceding,  was 
flowering  well.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  kind 
and  an  acquisition,  the  flowers  drooping,  bell- 
shaped,  of  a  rich  red  colour,  with  dark  spots. 
L.  Parryi,  another  uncommon,  though  by  no 
means  new  species,  was  also  in  bloom.  Its 
flowers  are  yellow,  freely  spotted  with  dark 
brown.  L.  Krameri  was  prominent  in  bud,  and 
L.  Leichtlini  was  represented  by  a  strong  batch. 
L.  Coridion,a  dwarf  and  graceful  Lily  rarely  seen, 
was  flowering  also,  the  blooms  of  a  rich  citron- 
yellow  colour.  L.  Humboldti  was  conspicuous, 
its  tall  stems  terminated  by  fine  heads  of  purple 
spotted  yellow  flowers.  A  batch  of  Burmese 
Lilies,  supposed  to  be  L.  Lowi,  gave  promise  of 
something  new,  as  in  addition  to  the  true 
L.  Lowi  were  one  or  two  more,  difiering 
from  it  and  from  every  other  Lily  in  this 
large  collection  in  growth,  one  noticeable 
form  having  distinct  downy  purple  -  tipped 
leaves.  L.  Henryi,  although  wanting  some 
weeks  yet  before  expanding  its  rich  flowers, 
must  be  mentioned  for  its  robust  growth. 
Happily,  it  comes  into  that  class  that  wants  no 
special  preparation,  but  succeeds  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  without  a  doubt  it  is  one  of 
the  garden  Lilies  of  the  future.  We  saw  ]ari,e 
beds  of  it,  and  they  were  perfect  thickets  of 
luxuriant  growth,  even  small  imported  bulbs 
of  last  year  having  shoots  already  4  feet  in 
height.  It  has  been  well  described  as  an  orange- 
yellow  L.  speciosum,  and  although  we  might 
say  it  is  hardly  acclimatised  as  yet,  there  was 
no  other  Lily  in  this  large  collection  more 
luxuriant. 

Those  here  enumerated  by  no  means  repre- 
sent all  that  were  in  flower,  as  we  have  pur- 
posely mentioned  the  rarer  species  that  are  not 
as  yet  much  seen  in  gardens.  It  will  suffice  for 
the  rest  to  say  that  all  the  older  and  better- 
known  garden  Lilies  are  equally  as  well  grown. 


which    the    certificate    was    given,    I.    hirta? — 
T.  Smith. 

Mertensia  virginica. — With  respect  to  the 
American  Cowslip  blooming  in  May,  queries 
anent  which  appear  on  pp.  447  and  467,  1  may 
mention  that  the  plants  alluded  to  by  me  in  my 
notes  on  "  May  in  South  Devon"  were  flowering 
during  the  first  week  of  the  month  in  a  shady 
spot,  but,  as  "  W.  H."  (p.  467)  remarks,  are  at 
the  present  quite  dormant. — S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 

Campanula  grandis. — This  Bellflower  is  at 
present  an  object  of  great  beauty  in  the  flower 
garden.  Both  the  coloured  and  the  white  varieties 
are  charming,  but  the  latter  is  certainly  the  more 
effective  botfi  in  the  herbaceous  border  and  when 
used  for  indoor  decoration.  Growing  in  good  soil, 
the  flower- spikes  reach  a  height  of  over  2  feet, 
the  individual  blooms,  that  are  of  a  shining 
satiny  white,  often  exceeding  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  being  of  more  lasting  character  than 
those  of  most  of  the  Campanulas,  comparing 
favourably  in  this  respect  with  the  well-known 
and  widely  grown  biennial,  the  Canterbury  Bell 
(C.  Medium).  The  plant  is  easily  increased  by 
division,  and  a  small  one  will  in  a  couple  of  years 
form  50  or  lOU,  as  the  clumps  spread  so  rapidly, 
that  if  left  alone  they  soon  form  dense  masses  a 
yard  or  more  in  diameter.  This  Campanula  is 
now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  district  except 
in  cottage  gardens,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  collection  of  the  lover  of  beautiful 
flowers — far  more  worthy  indeed  than  the  tender 
bedding  plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
and  Lobelias,  for  whose  sake  it  has  been  in  many 
casesousted.  — S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 


Inula  Hookeri. — Is  there  not  some  mistake 
about  this  ?  The  true  Hookeri — at  least,  as  I  know 
it — does  not  flower  before  August,  and  its  flower- 
heads,  instead  of  being  2  inches  to  3  inches  across, 
are  at  least  4  inches  over.     Is  not  the  plant  to 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Veronica   cupressoides. — All   the  conifer-like 

Veronicas,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  aptly  called, 
the  Whip-cord  section,  are  known  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely shy  bloomers  so  far,  and  we  have  had 
since  their  introduction  a  fairly  wide  range  of 
seasons,  as  very  hot  and  very  wet  summers,  and 
mild  as  well  as  very  severe  winters.  It  does 
seem  strange  that  these  plants  are  flowering 
better  after  the  severest  of  our  winters  than  have 
been  their  wont,  and  especially  when  we  recall 
that  their  native  climate  never  has  such  low  tem- 
peratures. Another  peculiaritj'  is  that  the  incle- 
ment winter  of  1894-5,  following  on  which  some 
are  flowering  as  they  have  never  done  before,  has 
killed  more  of  the  species  of  this  section  than  ever 
1  experienced  before.  Let  us  hope  that  the  flower- 
ing of  some  is  not  caused  by  a  reduced  state  of  ■ 
the  plants  constitutionally,  as  we  have  often  seen 
to  be  the  case.  This  certainly  would  appear  to 
explain  the  flowering  of  some  and  the  death  of 
many  after  the  hard  winter,  and  1  must  confess, 
that  the  general  appearance  of  my  plants  favours 
this  view. 

Scablosa  succisa  g'lauca. — This  is  a  pleas- 
ing variety  of  the  common  Devil's-bit.  The 
flowers  are  rather  larger  and  somewhat  brighter 
than  in  the  wilding,  but,  1  am  sure,  many 
would  like  it  for  its  pleasant  perfume,  which  al- 
most exactly  resembles  that  of  the  Elderflowers. 
A  good  piece  of  it  stands  by  the  walk  side,  and 
many  stop  and  ask  what  the  sweet  scent  comes 
from.  The  plant  is  a  rather  strong  grower  and 
not  quite  suited  for  the  choicest  borders,  but 
wherever  sweet  smelling  plants  are  desired  this 
is  worthy  of  note. 

Gaultheria  tricophylla. — I  enclose  one  or 
two  of  the  big  berries  of  this  little  creeper.  I 
have  several  times  before  in  these  notes  mentioned 
this  Indian  species.  It  get.s  into  fruit  early  and 
the  berries  last  for  many  weeks  in  the  pleasing 
pale  blue  colour  now  to  be  seen.  A  friend  aptly 
described  the  effect  of  a  fruiting  plant  the  other 
day.  He  said,  "  It  could  easily  be  taken  for  a 
creeper  among  which  some  bird  had  laid  its  eggs." 
The  plant  never  grows  higher  with  me  than 
14  inches,  and  in  moist  peaty  soil  and  sand  runs 
freely.  The  flowers  are  large,  but  owing  to  their 
lurid  brown  colour  are  inconspicuous.     Soon,  how- 
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ever,  the  berries  swell  and  colour,  and  then  the 
dee])  evergreen  foliage  is  enlivened  in  the  most 
charming  manner. 

Dianthus  Sternbergri. — This  is  a  neat  and 
distinct  variety  or  species — I  cannot  say  which. 
There  are  several  nearly  like  it  in  many  points, 
as  gelidus  and  frigidus,  but  in  one  res-pect  at  least 
it  is  well  marked  as  differing — its  foliage  is  very 
short,  rigid,  squarely  set  on  the  stems,  and  so 
thick  as  almost  to  resemble  some  of  the  Mesem- 
bryanthemums.  The  flowers  are  each  3  inches 
high,  white,  with  deeply-fringed  petals  and  a 
sepia-coloured  eye.  It  grows  here  close  to  a  tuft 
of  the  very  spiny  Acantholimon  androsaceum, 
which  it  well  matches  for  the  glaucous  hue  and 
stiff  and  pointed  leaves.  It  has  none  of  the  miffi- 
ness  of  the  softer-leaved  Dianthi  such  as  glacialis 
and  alpinus,  and  I  have  never  seen  its  leaves  bored 
by  grubs,  which  trouble  me  more  than  anything 
else  as  regards  alpine  Pinks.  J.   Wood. 

Woodrille,  Kirksfall. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Sdmmer  bedding  plants. — A  season  like  the  pre- 
sent brings  out  very  clearly  the  advantage  of  put- 
ting out  well-prepared  plants  of  good  size  rather 
than  weakly  stuff,  that  being  crowded  together  in 
boxes  has  very  often  the  greater  portion  of  its 
roots  torn  away  in  the  removal  and  is  a  long  time 
making  any  show,  especially  if  the  weather  keep 
dry  for  several  weeks  following  planting  time. 
Plants,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  out  singly  from 
pots  if  thoroughly  well  soaked  receive  no  check, 
but  start  into  growth  at  once,  and  where  this  is 
the  case  flower  gardens  are  looking  very  gay,  es- 
pecially when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  for  the  last  two  months  we  have  hardly  had 
enough  rain  to  damp  the  surface  of  the  ground 
except  a  very  slight  shower  about  the  middle  of 
June.  I  said  above,  plants  turned  out  singly  from 
pots  were  producing  the  best  effect,  but  to  these 
must  be  added  batches  of  sturdy  hardy  plants, 
cuttings  of  which  were  inserted  in  autumn,  trans- 
ferred thinly  for  a  time  to  a  well-prepared  bed, 
and  when  required  thoroughly  soaked  with  water 
and  carefully  lifted  to  avoid  any  mutilation  of  the 
root.  Antirrhinums  are  among  the  best  of  our 
hardy  plants  in  a  dry  season  alike  in  the  formal 
garden  and  herbaceous  borders,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  habit  and  flowering  properties  of 
three  distinct  shades  in  white,  crimson  and  yellow 
that  were  selected  last  year  from  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings and  propagated  in  the  autumn  of  1894. 
Beds  of  considerable  size  can  be  made  very  beau- 
tiful by  planting  the  Antirrhinums  in  bold  clumps 
and  filling  in  with  dwarf  Ageratum,  Mesembryan- 
themum,  Manglesi  Pelargonium  and  Vesuvius  or 
Ball  of  Fire  Tropa;olura  as  the  colours  may  be  re- 
quired. Possibly  Vesuvius  Trop:uolum  is  the 
very  best  plant  that  can  be  found  to  associate  with 
a  vigorous  stram  of  white  Antirrhinum.  Other 
hardy  plants  that  show  to  advantage  on  a  dwarf 
white  carpet  (planted  together  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity so  that  one  gets  a  good  idea  of  the  beauty 
alike  of  flower  and  foliage)  are  the  varieties  of 
herbaceous  Lobelias.  The  remarks  above  as  to 
the  advantage  of  turning  out  well-established 
plants  from  single  pots  or  to  so  manage  as  to  avoid 
root-mutilation  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  bed- 
ding Tropiuolums  ;  they  are  so  tender  and  brittle 
in  roort  and  foliage,  that  when  once  they  are 
allowed  to  get  crowded  separation  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  Those  who  want  a  first-rate  dry-weather 
plant  as  a  dwarf  yellow  cannot  do  better  than 
trust  to  Mrs.  Clibran  Trop;i-olum.  It  is  far  more 
enduring  in  a  season  like  the  present  than  Cal- 
ceolarias or  yellow  Violas.  Pelargoniums,  whether 
zonal,  variegated.  Ivy  leaved  or  scented,  are  all 
looking  much  better  than  at  the  corresponding 
time  in  189.'},  a  season  we  have  matched  in  the 
matter  of  prolonged  drought,  although  po-osibly 
not  in  the  amount  of  .actual  sunshine  or  intense 
heat.  (Jrowth  made  is  sturdy  rather  than  vigor- 
ous, and  those  varieties  grown  for  their  flowering 
properties  are  a  mass  of  bloom.  I  do  not  care 
much  about  the  variegated  or  tricolor  forms,  but 


make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Manglesi,  Lady 
Plymouth  and  Chelsea  (lem ;  the  double  pink 
flowers  of  the  last  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
bright  variegation. 

HERBAfKous  BORDERS. — Many  inmates  of  these 
borders  show  unmistakable  signs  of  the  effect  of 
the  continued  drought,  and  in  all  cases  where 
watering  is  practicable  a  thorough  soaking  should 
be  given.  Tufted  Pansies,  for  instance,  are 
hardly  likely  to  throw  cuttings  in  quantity  unless 
they  get  more  moisture  than  is  this  year  naturally 
provided  ;  indeed,  unless  abundance  of  rain  comes, 
and  that  speedil}',  we  shall  in  the  case  of  this 
flower  have  to  rely  on  later  propagation  by  division 
instead  of  July  cuttings.  There  are  few  places 
that  have  been  less  visited  by  the  heavy  showers 
than  this  particular  part  of  North-west  Surrey. 
Storms  have  worked  up,  but  have  split  at  a  com- 
paratively low  point  in  the  heavens,  and  passed 
with  aggravating  persistency  to  the  right  and  left. 
A  good  soaking  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
second  growth  and  display  of  flower  on  the  Pyre- 
thrums  ;  at  present  they  are  not  moving  an  inch. 
Mostof  the  Spiraeas,  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
are  losing  their  bottom  foliage,  and  the  display  of 
flower  will  be  short  lived.  As  in  the  case  of  fruit 
trees  and  vegetables,  a  mulching  should  always 
accompany  the  watering  of  herbaceous  plants,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  see  to  it  if  possible  before  the 
plants  begin  to  suffer.  Of  course  in  the  majority 
of  cases  watering  long  stretches  of  herbaceous 
borders  is  quite  an  impossible  matter  ;  things 
have  to  take  their  chance,  and  the  only  relief  one 
can  afford  is  to  put  on  a  mulching  of  some  kind  to 
keep  the  soil  from  drying  out  so  quickly.  Follow- 
ing up  in  connection  with  such  borders  the  few 
selections  made  above  as  to  good  dry-weather 
plants,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  are  some  that 
look  remarkably  well  and  appear  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  lack  of  moisture.  The  varieties  of  Thymus, 
Sisyrinchiums,  Linarias,  Centaureas,  Veronicas, 
Gaillardias,  Anchusa  italica  among  tall  and  the  old 
double  Chamomile  among  dwarf  plants  are  all 
cases  in  point.  Pinks  and  Carnations  in  variety 
also  come  very  well  through  a  dry  summer,  but  to 
secure  this  two  cultural  points  are  essential.  The 
fir.st  is  well-prepared  deeply-dug  borders  in  which 
a  liberal  dose  of  mushroom  or  peat  moss  manure 
has  been  incorporated,  and  the  second  is  a  good 
surface  mulching  preferably  as  soon  as  the  beds 
are  planted  in  autumn,  as  the  moisture  is  thereby 
well  retained.  I  have  been  waiting  for  rain  in 
order  to  take  up  and  divide  the  best  of  the  Poly- 
anthuses selected  from  this  year's  display.  If  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  transfer  them  before  the 
long-desired  rain  comes,  I  shall  have  a  tub  handy 
and  give  them  a  good  soaking  before  replanting. 
Big  plants  of  Polyanthus  naturally  draw  and  im- 
poverish the  soil  in  any  season,  and  just  at  present 
the  border  in  which  they  are  growing  is  as  hard  as 
a  road  and  as  dry  as  powder.  If  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings is  ready  for  transplanting  from  the  spring 
sowing,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  soak  them 
thoroughly  a  few  hours  before  lifting.  Where  old 
plants  were  left  for  seed  they  will  require  looking 
through  daily.  As  the  seed  is  now  ripening  up, 
it  is  a  favourable  time  for  harvesting  the  same, 
very  different  from  thatof  last  year,  when  the  rain 
spoiled  a  rather  large  percentage  of  the  pods. 
Seed  boxes  of  herbaceous  plants  sown  during  May 
or  June  will  want  attention  in  the  way  of  a  light 
watering  if  the  seedlings  are  showing,  and  con- 
tinued shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  if 
they  are  not  yet  peeping  through,  also  a.  night 
inspection  for  slugs  if  these  are  likely  to  be 
troublesome,  or  they  will  be  the  first  to  find  the 
tiny  seedlings  and  do  a  lot  of  mischief  in  a  single 

night.  E.  BCKRELL. 

ClarcmonL 

Anomatheca  cruenta. — This  is  a  remarkably 
pretty  little  bulbous  plant,  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  nearly  hardy  in  this  country. 
It  produces  a  bulb  a  good  deal  like  that  of  a 
Freesia,  but  smaller,  while  the  sword-shaped 
leaves  are  disposed  in  two  rows  as  in  the  Mont- 
bretias,  to  which  this  little  Anomatheca  (before 
the  flowers  make  their  appearance)  bears  a  certain 


amount  of  resemblance.  The  flowers,  which  are 
produced  on  scapes  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  high, 
are  nearly  an  inch  across,  in  colour  bright  car- 
mine-red,  and  composed  of  six  segments,  the 
three  lower  ones  being  blotched  towards  the  base 
of  the  petals  with  rich  velvety  crimson.  It  seeds 
very  freely,  so  that  if  a  few  pots  of  it  are  em- 
ployed for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse 
and  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  during  the  following  season  young 
plants  of  it  will  crop  up  in  many  directions.  Un- 
like most  bulbous  plants,  the  seedlings  soon 
attain  flowering  size  ;  hence  if  the  seed  is  sown 
when  ripe  the  young  plants  so  obtained  will 
bloom  the  following  season.  As  the  flower-spikes 
are  pushed  up  freely  and  there  are  several  blos- 
soms on  a  scape,  it  is  an  object  of  beauty  for  a 
considerable  time.  This  Anomatheca  is  a  plant 
of  very  easy  culture,  and  may  be  treated  in 
various  ways.  A  very  good  plan  is,  when  dor- 
mant, to  shake  the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  have  been  growing,  and  winter  them  covered 
up  with  sand  and  placed  where  just  free  from  frost. 
Early  in  the  new  year  they  may  be  potted,  using 
an  open  loamy  soil.  From  eight  to  ten  bulbs  in  a 
pot  5  inches  in  diameter  will  form  effective  little 
clumps. — H.  P. 

Gypsophila  eleg^ans. — The  Gypsophila  seems 
to  have  become  an  indispensable  flower,  and  even 
the  flower-sellers  in  the  streets  use  much  of  it  in 
the  place  of  Fern  for  giving  lightness  and  grace  to 
button-holes  and  sprays.  The  variety  at  present 
in  use  is  G.  elegans,  a  hardy  annual,  having  the 
same  elegant  habit  as  the  later  and  perennial 
species  (G.  paniculata),  whilst  its  flowers  are 
larger.  Between  the  two  a  very  long  succession 
of  this  flower  can  be  maintained,  and  those  who 
have  to  supply  cut  flowers  in  quantity  will  find 
them  both  worthy  of  their  attention.  At  Syon 
House  several  sowings  of  G.  elegans  are  made  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  its  flowers  till  those  of  G.  pani- 
culata in  the  borders  appear,  whilst  a  late  sowing  of 
the  annual  kind  again  comes  in  after  the  perennial 
sort  is  over. 


PINKS. 
For  years  Mr.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  the  Pink.  A  really  good  form  of 
border  Pink  having  distinct  markings  and  free- 
dom of  flowering  and  perpetual  is  a  gain.  The 
one  he  prizes  above  all,  and  which  he  raised  and 
named  after  his  son  (Ernest  Ladhams),  is  now  well 
known  as  being  the  best  perpetual  flowering  Pink 
in  commerce.  The  soft  pink  colouring  is  at  all 
times  so  pleasing  ;  its  fragrance,  too,  none  object 
to.  I  lately  saw  one  huge  bed  of  this  variety  con- 
taining 1000  plants,  and  as  they  were  literally 
smothered  in  bloom  it  was  a  grand  sight.  For 
flowering  in  pots,  too,  during  April  this  Pink  is 
valuable.  Hundreds  of  seedlings  Mr.  Ladhams 
has  at  the  present  time  on  trial.  Many  of  them 
appear  to  be  a  distinct  advance  upon  older  kinds. 
Helen  Holmwood  is  a  sport  from  the  well-known 
Charles  and  in  every  way  an  improvement,  being 
more  robust.  The  white  ground  is  heavily  marked 
with  bright  pink.  Jane  Duval  is  quite  perpetual 
in  its  flowering,  purple  markings  on  a  white 
ground  ;  the  flowers  are  freely  borne  on  stout, 
erect  stalks.  Southampton  has  large  flowers,  soft 
pink,  with  deeper  blotch.  The  above  varieties 
were  raised  during  the  present  year  by  Mr.  Lad- 
hams. The  best  of  his  1894  varieties  are 
Charles  and  Morning  Star.  The  former  is  espe- 
cially robust,  much  like  Anne  Boleyn,  but 
deeper  in  colour,  bright  pink,  with  deeper 
markings.  The  following  are  also  of  Mr.  Lad- 
hams's  raising,  he  having  free-flowering  border 
varieties  more  in  mind  than  exhibition  blooms 
pleasing  to  the  florist  only  :  Caroline,  white,  with 
a  faint  blotch  of  pink  in  the  centre  of  each  petal ; 
Fashion,  of  quite  a  novel  shade  in  Pinks,  almost 
single,  but  very  showy ;  and  The  Lady,  semi-double, 
bright  pink,  each  petal  marked  with  a  deeper 
blotch  at  its  base.  Queen  of  the  South  is  quite  a 
fortnight  earlier  in  opening  its  flowers  than  Her 
Majesty.     The  flowers  are  freely  borne  on  stout 
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stalks  and  have  less  ttndency  to  splitting  tlian 
many  others.  Many  more  might  be  named,  but 
the  above  will  give  some  idea  what  is  being  done 
to  increase  and  improve  the  raceof  border  Pinks.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Shirley  (Jardeners"  Associa- 
tion Mr.  Ladhams  exhibited  forty  varieties.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  January  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  thus 
enabling  the  plants  to  have  a  long  season  of 
growth.  Many  of  the  plants  flower  the  same 
year.  E.  M. 

Lathyrus  magellanicus. — Will  any  reader 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  L.  magellanicus  (Lord 
Anson's  Pea,  introduced  by  his  cook,  1744),  a 
maritime  plant  V  (See  Loudon's  "  Ladies'  Flower 
Garden,  ■  p.  150,  plate  36.)— D. 

*^*  The  answer  to  this  query  (a  very  common 
one,  by  the  way)  is  that  the  true  L.  magellanicus 
(Lamarck)  is  probably  not  now  in  cultivation.  I 
know  of  no  one  possessing  it.  By  an  unpardon- 
able blunder  the  name  Lord  Anson's  Pea  has  been 
given  to  the  blue  var.  of  the  common  annual  L. 
sativus,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  it, 
though  not  without  merits  of  its  own.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  seedsmen  and  seed 
growers  would  mutually  agree  to  relinquish  this 
name.  For  ignorance  there  might  be  some  ex- 
cuse, but  there  i^  none  for  a  wilful  persistence  in 
the  employment  of  a  name  which  excites  a  falla- 
cious hope  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser.  This 
Pea  is,  in  short,  the  horticultural  "  Mrs.  Harris," 
having  practically  no  real  existence  but  in  the 
pages  of  botanical  works.  I  will  venture  to  add, 
that  could  it  be  re-introduced,  it  would  probably 
be  found  to  possess  less  real  value  than  its  seekers 
imagine. — W.  Thompson,  Ipsu'ii-h, 
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PLATE  1022. 
TECOMA  SMITHI. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
As  a  greenhouse  plant  for  this  country,  Tecoma 
Smithi  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  genus  yet  in- 
troduced. All  the  species  in  cultivation  have 
beautiful  flowers,  but  they  are,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  shy-flowering,  and  for  this  reason 
are  but  little  grown.  T.  Smithi,  however,  does 
not  possess  this  character.  Plants  were  raised 
from  seed  at  Kew  in  188!).  These  flowered  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  and  these 
plants,  or  others  raised  from  them  by  cuttings, 
have  flowered  every  year  since.  This  may,  in- 
deed, be  described  as  one  of  the  best  green- 
house plants  introduced  in  recent  years,  and  a 
first-class  certificate  was  granted  it  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  October,  1893.  It  is 
of  sturdy,  erect  habit  and  has  pinnate  leaves, 
the  leaflets  being  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  length, 
oblong  and  serrated.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  between  the  months 
of  September  and  January.  They  occur  in 
large,  erect,  compound  racemes,  which  are 
sometimes  as  much  as  7  inches  or  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  same  in  length.  The  flowers, 
which  on  the  larger  racemes  number  several 
scores,  are  tubular,  more  or  less  drooping,  and 
IJ  inches  to  2  inches  long,  with  five  rettexed 
lobes  to  the  corolla.  Their  colour  is  a  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  orange.  This  Tecoma  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Edwin  Smith  in  Australia,  and 
its  parents  are  said  to  have  been  T.  capensis 
and  T.  velutina.  If  it  be  really  a  hybrid,  the 
fact  of  its  coming  true  from  seed  makes  it  an 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon,  January  11,  1895.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 


especially  interesting  one,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  most  hybrids  when  propagated  by  seed 
show  much  variation,  and  revert  back  at  each 
successive  generation  more  and  more  to  one  or 
other  of  the  parents.  Mr.  Guilfoyle,  the 
director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Melbourne, 
who  first  sent  seeds  to  this  country,  says  that 
in  Australia  T.  Smithi  flowers  for  at  least  nine 
months  of  the  year  ;  it  is  therefore  an  excep- 
tionally valuable  plant  for  sub-tropical  climates. 

T.  CAi'ENSis. — This  species  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion as  being  the  one  most  frequently  grown  in 
gardens.  It  is  of  semiscandent  habit  and  may 
occasionally  be  seen  treated  as  a  climber  on  the 
roof  of  a  greenhouse.  Its  thick,  strong  growth 
renders  it  better  adapted  for  clothing  pillars,  &c., 
than  for  a  place  on  the  roof  where  it  obstructs  the 
light.  It  is  as  shy-flowering  as  most  of  its  fellow- 
species,  and  when  kept  indoors  all  the  3'ear  it  is 
only  after  exceptionally  long,  hot  summers  that 
it  blooms.  When  treated  as  a  pot  plant,  how- 
ever, and  exposed  out-of-doors  to  full  sun  and  air 
during  the  summer  months  it  blooms  freely 
enough.  Its  racemes  are  terminal  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  briiliant  orange-scarlet.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  IS'i?.  This 
species  might  be  made  one  of  the  winter  glories  of 
the  Riviera.  I  remember  seeing  a  group  of  it  in 
the  Acclimatisation  Garden  at  Hyeres  one  Octo- 
ber day  some  years  ago  which  was  simply  a  blaze 
of  fiery  scarlet. 

Like  most  of  the  Bignoniaceous  family,  the 
Tecomas  are  vigorous  growers,  and  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  obtain  strong,  healthy  plants. 
They  like  a  rich  loamy  soil,  lightened  by  the 
addition  of  coarse  silver  sand  and  leaf-soil. 
When  grown  in  pots  they  may  be  freely  supplied 
with  manure  water,  more  especially  after  the 
young  racemes  have  formed.  As  already  stated, 
it  is  in  the  production  of  flowers  that  the 
gardener's  skill  is  most  needed,  more  especially 
with  such  sorts  as  T.  capensis,  T.  McKeni,  &c., 
T.  Smithi  not  being  difficult  to  flower.  Abund- 
ance of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  the  two  chief 
factors  ;  plants  grown  indoors  all  the  year  round 
only  flower  after  exceptionally  long,  hot  summers, 
and  not  then,  even,  if  they  are  in  shady  posi- 
tions or  far  from  the  glass.  It  is,  consequently, 
the  best  plan  to  grow  them  in  pots,  so  that 
during  the  summer  they  can  be  taken  out  of 
doors  and  exposed  to  full  sunshine.  Small 
plants  consisting  of  a  single  stem  may  be  had  in 
flower  within  nine  months  of  their  being  stiuck, 
and  both  T.  Smithi  and  T.  capensis  make  very 
useful  plants  when  grown  in  this  way  for  autumn 
flowering.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  year,  making  them 
of  half-ripened  wood  and  about  3  inches  long. 
These  should  be  struck  singly  in  2|-inch  pots 
in  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  The  plants  should  be 
grown  on  quickly  in  a  moist  greenhouse  until 
about  the  middle  of  June,  when,  according  to 
their  strength,  they  will  be  in  pots  5  inches  to 
7  inches  in  diameter.  They  should  then  be 
hardened  ott"  a  little  in  a  cool  frame  and  after- 
wards stood  outside  in  a  sunny  position. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  racemes  will  be  push- 
ing from  the  tops  of  the  shoots  (which  ought 
never  to  be  stopped),  and  they  may  then  be 
placed  in  a  frame  again,  keeping  them  moist 
and  fed  with  manure  till  the  racemes  are  well 
advanced.  Axillary  shoots  almost  invariably 
begin  to  push  at  the  same  time  as  the  raceme, 
but  should  always  be  removed,  so  that  the 
entire  strength  of  the  plant  may  be  concentrated 
in  the  inflorescence.  The.se  one-year-old  plants 
vary  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height.  After 
flowering  they  may  be  wintered  in  a  cool  frame, 
cut  back  in  spring  and  grown  on  as  before. 
In  the  case  of  T.  capensis,  however,  the  plants 
appear  to  flower  with  greater  certainty  when 
grown  on  from  cuttings  each  year.         W.  J.  B. 
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French  Beans. — These,  where  growing  in  rough 
home-made  frames,  will  now  have  borne  most  of 
their  crop,  and  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the 
young  pods  just  set  and  setting,  it  should  be  seen 
that  no  old  pods  are  hanging  on  the  haulm,  these 
having  a  most  impoverishing  effect.  A  thorough 
soaking  also  of  farmyard  liquid  should  now  be 
given  to  aid  in  swelling  off  the  remainder  of  the 
crop.  Successional  batches  coming  on  in  the 
open  garden  must  likewise  now  receive  attention. 
Mulch  with  short  manure,  old  Mushroom  manure, 
or  even  lawn  mowings,  soaking  the  same  tho- 
roughly with  liquid  manure.  Younger  batches 
must  now  have  a  little  soil  drawn  to  them  to 
steady  them,  but  as  the  soil  in  most  g.ardens  is 
still  in  a  very  dry  state,  the  ground  between  the 
rows  should  receive  a  good  moistening  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Another  sowing  may  now  be 
made,  adopting  the  previously  advised  plan  of 
using  three  sorts  in  eijual  proportions,  Canadian 
Wonder  still  being  one  of  them.  For  a  July  sow- 
ing, Canadian  Wonder  will  be  best  omitted, 
e.arlier  sorts,  such  as  Sion  House  and  Webb's 
Victoria,  being  substituted.  To  all  future  sowings 
allow  plenty  of  space  both  between  the  rows  and 
plants,  and  also  a  good  rich  root-run.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  shallow  drills,  finally  leaving  the  soil  in 
these  somewhat  below,  the  ordinary  ground  level. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  soak  the  ground  after  being 
dug  before  sowing  the  seed.  Canadian  Wonder 
will  sometimes  on  good  soil  grow  to  a  great  height, 
and  be,  in  conse<juence,  rather  tardy  in  coming 
into  bearing  ;  to  mitigate  this  latter  evil,  pinching 
may  be  resorted  to  when  the  growth  has  reached 
18  inches.  French  Beans  are  much  benefited  by 
an  overhead  watering  several  times  weekly  in  the 
evening.  By  this  the  foliage  is  kept  free  from 
spider. 

Sc.iRLET  Runners. — The  present  season  is  not 
the  most  favourable  for  the  well-being  of  this 
popular  vegetable,  there  being  a  too  arid  atmo- 
sphere to  favour  the  free  setting  of  the  bloom 
and  the  rapid  swelling  off  of  the  young  pods.  To 
meet  this  deficiency  extra  labour  is  needed  in  the 
shape  of  heavy  root  mulchings  and  copious 
drenchings.  This  can  more  easily  be  done  both 
in  the  case  of  Beans  and  other  growing  crops  this 
summer,  as,  owing  to  the  protracted  drought, 
hoeing  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  By  all 
means  keep  the  pods  of  the  first  yield  of  Scarlet 
Runners  closely  picked  in,  this  allowing  the 
uppermost  portion  of  growth  to  become  vigorous 
and  to  form  stout  bloom-trusses.  If  a  hose  or 
garden  engine  can  be  turned  on  to  the  rows  to- 
wards evening  now  and  again  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit,  assisting  to  set  the  blossom  and  aiding 
in  keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy.  An- 
other sowing  may  yet  be  made  of  Painted  Lady, 
a  quick-growing  early  yielding  variety,  the 
growth  being  pinched  and  no  stakes  used,  as  in 
field  culture.  This  batch  will  often  prove  most 
serviceable  should  a  dry,  hot  autumn  set  in,  the 
thick  growth  shielding  the  bloom  and  young  pods, 
and  keeping  the  ground  from  parching,  as  when 
sown  in  rows.  These  will  produce  Beans  until 
cut  down  by  frost.  Those  who  are  this  year  try- 
ing the  new  climbing  French  Beans  will  find  them 
of  great  value.  This  new  race  is  certainly  a  great 
acquisition.  With  all  late  batches  of  Beans, 
whether  of  the  runner  or  dwarf  section,  it  is  well 
not  to  post])one  mulching  until  they  are  in  a 
bearing  condition.  If  done  early  and  rich  ma- 
terial used,  the  ground  not  only  becomes  tho- 
roughly moist  through  repeated  waterings  over 
the  mulch,  but  much  of  the  nourishment  is 
washed  down  for  the  roots  to  feed  on  by  the 
time  the  crop  tells  on  the  energies  of  the  plants. 

Fkame  Cucumbers. — The  season  having  been 
so  far  favourable  for  the  growth  of  these,  plants 
got  out  in  good  time  will  now  be  yielding  freely 
and  will  require  plenty  of  support.  Avoid  over- 
cropping, even  where  profit  is  the  chief  considera- 
tion, as  this  will  quickly  tell  on  the  plants  and 
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bring  about  a  premature  collapse.  Go  over  the 
frame  once  a  week  and  reduce  the  fruits  where 
clustered  together,  thinning  out  all  weak  growths 
and  pinching  the  heads  of  strong  forward  shoots. 
Feed  liberally  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  closing 
moderately  early,  and  giving  the  foliage  a  good 
steam  bath  on  hot  sunny  afternoons.  Attend  to  the 
admission  of  a  little  air  early  in  the  morning,  a 
little  given  in  good  time,  say,  half-past  seven, 
keeping  the  temperature  from  rising  to  such  a  high 
pitch  during  the  forenoon.  Cut  the  fruit  as  soon  as 
a  reasonable  size  lias  been  reached,  and  place  the 
stems  in  a  vessel  furnished  with  a  little  damp 
moss.  This  is  preferable  to  water  and  the  fruits 
keep  much  better.  Keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
When  going  over  the  plants  remove  all  male 
blooms,  as  these  are  only  hindrances  to  a  free  and 
vigorous  growth.  Where  fresh  plants  have  now 
to  be  put  out  use  a  somewhat  retentive  soil,  this 
being  necessary  at  this  advanced  date,  in  order  to 
retain  plenty  of  moisture  ;  make  it  very  firm,  and 
water  well  the  day  before  putting  out  the  plants. 
If  any  traces  of  spider  are  on  the  plants,  syringe 
well  with  sulphur  water  previous  to  planting.  A 
good  sort  for  sowing  for  late  frame  use  is  Lockie's 
Perfection,  it  being  of  quick  growth  and  an  early 
and  good  fruiter,  also  of  excellent  quality.  In  fact 
this  is  a  good  Cucumber  for  all  purposes.  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  is  also  capital  for  frame  use,  though 
a  much  larger  fruit  than  the  foregoing. 

J.  Crawford. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pines — rRriTiNO  plants. — The  bright  weather  of 
the  last  few  weeks  will  have  brought  the  early  fruits 
on    rapidly,    the    Queens   ripening   more    quickly 
than  required.   When  fruits  are  wanted  for  special 
dates  they  can  be  retarded  by  removal  into  cooler 
structures,  shading  them  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day.     Fruits  of  the  Queen  section  that  are 
colouring  are  not  hurt  in  the  least  by  removal  to 
a  cooler  and  more  airy  house.     Matured   slowly 
they  are  better  flavoured  and  a  glut  of  fruit  at  one 
time  is  prevented.     Fruits  fully  ripe  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  kept  some  little  time  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  cool  fruit  room,  kept  dry,  and  in  this 
condition  will  keep  plump  for  some  time.     If  cut 
they  soon  shrivel.  It  is  best  to  remove  the  suckers 
before   placing   the  plants  in   the   room.     Plants 
with  ripening  fruits  should  not  be  dried  off  sud- 
denly, but  be  given  sufficient  water  to  keep  them 
fresh.     Many  shifts  can  be  made  with  plants  ap- 
proaching maturity  during  hot  weather,  as  frames 
not  heated  or  small  pits  can  be  u-ed  to  retard  well 
advanced  plants,  the  fruit  being  kept  clear  of  drip 
and  given  a  free  circulation   of  air.     Plants  with 
fruits  swelling  need  liberal  treatment  and  a  moist 
atmosphere.     The  night  temperature  at  this  stage 
should  not  fall  below  7f>°  and   10°   higher  by  day 
with   air,    closing   sufficiently   early    to    run    the 
thermometer  up  to  100°,  syringing  all  parts  of  the 
house  to  create  a  genial  atmosphere,  gently  dew- 
ing  over  healthy    plants   which    are    fairly    well 
advanced,  but  not  filling   the  axils   of  the  leaves 
full    of    moisture.     Watering   will    require    more 
attention  for  the  next  few  weeks,  as  with   plenty 
of  sun  the  air  will  be  drier  and  the  plants  require 
more   moisture  at  the  roots.     If  allowed  to   get 
too  dry    it    is   a   difficult   matter  to  get  the  soil 
saturated,  and  the  fruits  cease  to  swell,  the  green 
tops  becoming  elongated.     Give  food  freely  in  the 
way  of   liquid    manure  or  guano  water.     Strong 
plants  making  a  lot  of  growth  should  not  be   fed  ; 
indeed,  they  re<|uire  quite  the  reverse  treatment, 
keeping  them  drier  for  a   time.     I   have  found  it 
beneficial  to  remove  such  plants  into  a  lower  tem- 
perature to  arrest  growth.     Any  plants  of  the  late 
summer   fruiters    that   may    have    been    retarded 
should  now  be  placed  in  the  fruiting  division  and 
treated  as  advised  for  plants  swelling  their  fruits. 
Strong   plants   from   last  season's  suckers  of  the 
Smooth  Cayenne  section   or  Charlotte  Rothschild 
pushed  on  now  will  furnish  nice  fruits  at  a  season 
they  are  much  appreciated,  as  if  they  show   fruit 
during  the  next  few  weeks  they  will  be  valuable 
for  winter  dessert. 


Young  Pines.— These  will  include  those  placed 
in  fruiting  pots  recently.  More  care  will  be  neces- 
sary with  these,  as  having  fewer  roots,  excessive 
moisture  will  soon  sour  the  soil  and  a  sickly 
growth  follow.  With  free  ventilation  there  should 
be  no  lack  of  moisture  if  the  plants  are  robust  and 
filling  their  pots  with  roots.  The  bottom-heat  for 
plants  at  this  stage  should  not  fall  below  85",  and 
the  temperature  of  the  house  may  range  from  70° 
to  80°  during  the  day,  with  7°  to  10°  lower  at 
night,  maintaining  a  moist  growing  atmosphere 
and  well  syringing  all  parts  of  the  house.  If 
syringed  overhead  too  freely  or  kept  too  moist,  an 
excess  of  sucker  growth  is  encouraged,  and  the 
plants  will  probably  give  small  fruits.  With  the 
thermometer  at  present  higher  during  the  day  in 
the  open  than  the  temperature  advised,  fire-heat 
from  9  a.m.  till  0  p.m.  is  not  required,  but  if  the 
bottom-heat  is  supplied  by  hot  water  this  should 
not  be  turned  off.  A  sharp  watch  must  be  kept 
for  sudden  changes,  reducing  the  air.  Shading 
will  be  necessary  in  most  cases  ;  use  a  light  mate- 
rial such  as  scrim  canvas  or  netting,  not  a  per- 
manent shade,  which  is  most  injurious.  Young 
plants  less  advanced  may  at  this  season  be  grown 
in  temporary  structures  or  frames  if  a  regular 
bottom-heat  of  70°  to  80°  can  be  given.  If  there 
is  not  much  top-heat  cover  the  glass  with  mats  on 
cold  or  windy  nights  to  keep  up  the  warmth,  and 
in  such  cases  less  moisture  must  be  given,  less 
syringing  and  early  closing  being  resorted  to. 

Potting  sd<'Kers. — This  will  be  the  most  press- 
ing work  for  the  next  few  weeks,  as  most  of  the 
early  Queen  suckers  will  be  fit  for  potting  ere 
this.  I  do  not  advise  wholesale  potting,  as  it 
is  much  best  to  do  the  work  piecemeal  as  the 
plants  are  cut  or  cleared  of  the  fruit ;  and  should 
the  suckers  be  small,  it  is  much  better  to  leave  them 
for  a  little  longer  on  the  old  stools.  The  soil  for 
the  young  stock  should  be  prepared  in  advance, 
using  good  sound  fibrous  loam,  with  a  small  portion 
of  bone  meal.  Give  ample  drainage  and  pot 
firmly,  having  the  soil  sufficiently  moist.  The 
size  of  pots  varies  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plant ;  6  inches  to  8  inches  are  the  usual  sizes. 
If  the  suckers  are  strong  most  of  them  may  be 
given  a  7-inch  or  8 -inch  pot.  Clear  the  suckers 
of  the  bottom  leaves  only,  taking  away  the  portion 
that  would  be  buried  in  the  soil,  as  the  less 
trimming  done  the  better.  To  detach  the  suckers 
from  the  plants  give  a  slight  twist,  not  using  a 
knife.  Plunge  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  to  90°  and 
as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  with  ample  shade 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  morning,  removing 
early  and  closing  before  the  sun  leaves  the  house 
or  pit.  Lightly  damp  overhead  at  closing  time 
and  water  when  required,  but  only  sparingly 
till  the  roots  get  round  the  sides  of  the  pot.  If 
the  soil  is  moist  little  water  will  be  required  till 
the  plants  are  rooted. 

Melons. — The  season  has  been  most  favourable 
for  these  fruits,    but  there  is  still  a  necessity  for 
continued  warmth  in  the  hot- water  pipes,  as  there 
are  times  when  the  temperature  is  much  lowered 
owing  to  rain  and  other  causes.     From   this  date 
canker   will    be    troublesome,  especially    so   with 
crowded  plants  in  old  houses  without  means  to  keep 
up  the  temperature.     If  canker  appears  keep  the 
plants  drier,  and  dress  the  affected   parts  with 
fresh    quick-lime,    sulphur,    and  finely  powdered 
charcoal.  Closely  watch  ripening  fruits  and  remove 
them  just  as  the  stalk   is   cracking.     The  thick- 
skinned  varieties  are  much  better  flavoured  after 
having  been  cut  from  the  plants  for  a  few  days. 
Melons   at   the   final    swelling   stage    need   more 
care  in    watering,  as  excess  causes  them  to  crack 
badly  and  they  do  not  keep  well.     Manures  must 
be  w'ithheld,  as  the  flavour  is  so  (|uickly  impaired. 
Plants  with  fruits  just  set  and  at  later  stages  will 
alsoneed  moresyringing  overhead  in  such  seasons  as 
this.     I  never  knew  red  spider  more  troublesome. 
Though  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  will  keep  down  the 
pest,  it  often  makes  toomuch  headway,  when  spong- 
ing or  covering  the  leaves  with  sulphur  is  the  best 
remedy.    Painting  the  pipes  also  with  sulphur  and 
milk  or  a  little  oil  to  make  it  adhere,   and  heating 
them    late   in    the   day  will   check    both   mildew 
and  red   spider..      Black    fly    if    troublesome    is 


also  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  the  plants  suffer  if 
smoked  too  strongly.  Syringing  with  tobacco  water 
will  be  the  safest  remedy,  shading  for  two  or  three 
days  after  doing  the  work.  There  should  be  no 
lack  of  food  to  {ilants  swelling  their  fruits,  liquid 
manure  being  the  best  at  this  season.  Top-dress- 
ing should  not  be  omitted,  giving  a  small  portion 
of  bone  meal  in  the  compost. 

Frame  Melons.  — Good  fruit  will  this  season 
have  been  secured  without  fire-heat,  but  to  get 
these  every  ray  of  sun-heat  must  be  retained  by 
careful  ventilation  and  early  closing.  In  previous 
notes  I  suggested  raising  the  growths  by  means  of  a 
simple  trellis  or  support.  This  gives  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  round  the  stems,  and  the  fruits, 
being  near  the  light,  do  not  crack  and  are  much 
better  shaped.  With  the  plants  in  movable 
frames  and  manure  as  the  heating  agency,  it  is 
well  to  renew  the  outside  linings  frequently.  The 
warmth  in  the  frames  can  be  retained  by  cover- 
ing the  glass  at  night  with  mats.  In  watering 
much  care  will  be  required  now,  as  the  manure 
retains  moisture  freely  and  less  syringing  over- 
head is  necessary.  Watering  should  be  done 
suHiciently  early  in  the  day  to  allow  the  leaves  to 
get  dry  before  nightfall.  The  stems  should  be 
kept  dry  and  the  lateral  growths  not  required 
removed. 

Late  Melons. — In  some  gardens  late  Melons 
are  required,  and,  though  often  condemned  as 
poor  in  flavour,  I  have  had  Melons  in  October  as 
good  as  could  be  desired.  Much  depends  upon 
the  season  and  the  means  to  grow  the  fruits. 
Like  early  fruits,  they  need  more  than  ordinary 
care  to  get  perfect  finish.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
prepare  for  late  crops,  as  if  the  plants  make  ample 
root  and  top  growth  there  is  less  difficulty  in 
finishing  the  fruits.  Pot  culture  may  be  resorted 
to  with  advantage  where  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
giving  the  roots  the  treatment  desired,  as  then 
fermenting  materials  may  be  used.  The  roots  of 
plants  in  pots  being  more  under  control,  can  be 
fed,  the  setting  is  more  readily  done  and  growth 
is  kept  more  confined,  allowing  light  and  air  to 
circulate  freely  round  the  plants.  Late  plants  in 
pots  or  restricted  spaces  need  more  liberal  feed- 
ing. Bone  meal  or  spent  manures  may  be  used 
to  lighten  heavy  clay  soils.  In  sowing  at  this 
season  raise  the  plants  in  frames  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible,  a  sturdy  growth  from  the  start 
being  essential,  and  in  planting  be  careful  not  to 
injure  the  stems,  or  canker  will  be  troublesome. 

G.  Wythes. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


PEAS   m   DRY   SOILS. 
The  Pea  crop  this  season  has  had  a  fight  for 
existence    in    poor    gravelly    soils.     In    many 
places    I  note  insects  are  attacking   the  bme, 
and,  should  rain  fall  in  quantity,  mildew  will 
soon  finish  the   work  of   destruction,   and  the 
late  crop  will  be  a  poor  one.     Gardeners  are 
often  to  blame  in  a  great  measure  for  failures, 
as  the  Peas  are  often  sown  so  thickly  that  it  is 
impossible  for  tlie  plants  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary food,  especially  in  such  seasons  as  we  are 
experiencing.     It  may  be  said,  why  advise  thm 
sowing  when,  perhaps,  half  the  seed  does  not 
germinate  i     Most  growers  can  at  a  glance  tell 
ff  the  seed  is  good.     I  admit  it  is  not  always  as 
well  selected  as  one  could  wish,  but,  from  my 
own    experience,   I   should   say  there   are   few 
vegetables  more  troublesome  to  rogue.  To  get  a. 
true  stock  is  more  difficult  than  many  imagine. 
I  was  much  amused   the  other   day   at   being 
asked  to  explam  tlie  cause  of  failure  of  some 
rows  of  Peas  sown  on  a  sloping  bank  m   soil 
which  had  not  been  manured  for  three  years. 
The  questioner  stated  that  the  seedsman  wasat 
fault  ;  whereas  the  crop  germinated  well   (in- 
deed, too  well)  ;  as  if  only  half  the  seed  had 
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come  through  the  soil  the  other  half  would 
have  done  better.  I  admit  sowing  on  banks 
may  be  a  gain  for  the  earliest  crops,  but 
such  positions  for  tall  Marrow  Peas  are  not 
suitable,  as  the  moisture  when  given  all  runs  to 
the  lowest  point.  It  is  well  known  how  well 
Sweet  Peas  thrive  when  sown  thinly  and  in 
rich  soil  ;  whereas  when  crowded  the  flowers 
are  much  smaller  and  soon  over,  and  anyone 
would  think  the  produce  a  different  strain 
altogether.  Some  Peas  may  not  be  suitable 
for  the  soil,  as.  for  instance,  when  I  lived  in  the 
midlands,  Veitch's  Perfection  was  the  best 
Marrow  Pea,  and  grown  in  large  quantities 
from  June  till  September  ;  whereas  now  in  a 
light  soil  on  gravel  it  is  a  bad  cropper  and  not 
worth  sowing,  so  that  it  is  well  to  take  varie- 
ties into  consideration  and  grow  those  which  do 
thrive. 

Varieties. 

A  few  words  as  to  varieties  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  I  do  not  consider  the  small  white 
kinds,  such  as  Extra  Early  or  Eai'ly  Sunrise, 
pay  for  growing,  as  we  have  now  so  many  really 
fine  varieties  and  of  equal  earliness.  Gradus  is 
a  very  fine  early  Marrow  and  a  great  advance  on 
the  older  types.  This  in  a  dry  season  on  a 
sloping  bank  was  fit  for  use  in  twelve  weeks 
from  time  of  sowing  and  not  protected  in  any 
way.  This  is  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Laxton's  hy- 
brids, and  one  he  told  me  he  considered  the 
earliest  and  best  of  the  many  he  had  raised. 
With  me  it  produced  very  hea\  y  crops,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  early  and  of  good  eating  quality. 
Another  Marrow  variety  which  will  doubtless 
come  to  the  front  is  Sutton' .s  Seedling  Marrow- 
fat, very  dwarf — this  season  only  1  foot  high — 
pods  containing  six  to  nine  Peas.  This  I 
grew  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  it  was 
very  fine,  doing  well  in  spite  of  the  drought.  As 
a  forcing  variety  in  pots  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Another  good  dry  weather  Pea  is  Stratagem,  a 
very  fine  flavoured  kind  and  heavy  cropper.  It 
is  a  mid.season  Pea  and  invaluable  in  such  sum- 
mers as  this.  Daisy,  a  second  early,  1.5  inches 
to  18  inches  high,  is  a  valuable  new  Pea,  very 
free  and  noted  for  its  good  quality.  This  sown 
on  light  soil  early  in  March  follows  Gradus  and 
other  first  early  kinds,  one  of  its  parents  being 
Stratagem.  For  July  cropping  my  best  variety 
is  Veitch's  Main-crop,  a  very  fine  vigorous  va- 
riety, pods  large  and  the  growth  not  too  tall. 
This  year  it  promises  grandly. 

G.  Wythes. 


Turnip  Cardinal.— This  variety  is  distinct 
from  most  others,  having  a  deep  cardinal  colour, 
which  not  only  appears  on  the  top,  but  also 
covers  the  whole  root.  Of  course,  I  do  not  re- 
commend it  on  account  of  its  novel  colour,  but  as 
a  good  variety  in  hot  seasons  and  as  a  variety 
that  does  well  in  most  soils.  The  Cardinal  is  of 
medium  size,  flat,  with  very  short  top,  and  of 
fine  table  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  best  varieties 
I  have  yet  grown  on  hot,  dry  land,  not  running 
to  seed  like  some  early  kinds,  and  being  quite 
sweet  and  solid  at  the  time  I  write.  It  has  been 
fit  for  use  since  the  end  of  May.  The  Cardinal 
has  a  strong  tap  root,  this  doubtless  protecting  it 
from  drought,  and  having  thick,  spreading  foli- 
age the  root  is  shaded.  I  have  not  tried  it  for 
late  sowing,  as  Red  Globe  is  the  variety  I  rely 
on.— G.  W. 

Lettuce  in  hot  weather. — Those  who  require 
Lettuce  in  quantity  have  to  adopt  various  means 
to  produce  good  material  for  every-day  cutting, 
and  the  usual  system  of  planting  out  of  the  seed 
beds  cannot  be  carried  out,  as  the  plants  in  light 
soils  suffer  badly  in  hot  weather.  The  plants  are 
often  sown  much  too  thickly  and  do  not  lift 
readily  ;  indeed,  the  tap  root  is  generally  broken 
when  removing,  and  the  plants  get  such  a  check 


that  they  require  much  attention  in  the  way  of 
shade  and  moisture  to  get  them  into  a  growing 
state,  and  often  when  they  make  a  start  they  bolt. 
The  best  way  to  secure  a  long  succession  is  to  sow 
very  thinly  every  three  weeks  in  rich  land,  and 
my  plan  is  to  drop  half  a  dozen  seeds  from  9 
inches  to  1  foot  apart  in  flat  drills  .3  inches  deep, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  above  the  soil  to  thin 
to  the  strongest  ;  the  thinnings  may  be  planted 
on  a  north  border.  The  Celery  ridges  are  very  good 
for  summer  sowing.  In  summers  similar  to  the 
one  we  are  now  experiencing  planting  out  is  out 
of  the  question,  as  so  much  time  is  taken  up  in 
watering  and  looking  after  the  crop.  As  Lettuce 
of  first-rate  quality  is  more  appreciated  in  hot 
weather  it  is  well  to  give  ample  attention,  and 
thus  secure  constant  supplies.  For  midsummer  I 
find  none  equal  to  a  good  type  of  Cos,  such  as 
Superb  White,  a  large  variety,  which  folds  in 
closely  and  is  a  long  time  before  it  runs.  The 
older  Ivory's  Nonsuch  is  still  a  very  fine  dry 
summer  Lettuce  and  of  very  good  flavour.  A 
great  favourite  of  mine  is  the  Mammoth  White  or 
Balloon  Cos,  a  grand  summer  variety  with  large 
firm  hearts,  and  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  newer 
types.  This  I  have  grown  since  1893.  Those 
who  do  not  sow  so  often  as  advised,  and  have  un- 
suitable soil  or  little  moisture,  would  do  well  to 
use  cow  manure  instead  of  other  kinds.  It  is  a 
valuable  hot  weather  manure,  retaining  moisture 
longer.  It  is  also  advisable  to  sow  on  the  flat, 
and  for  July  supplies  under  a  north  wall. — 
G.  W.  S. 


EARLY  CABBAGES. 
I  WAS  surprised  to  read  "A.  D.'s"  note  on  the 
dearth  of  early  Cabbages  in  the  London  district, 
as  I  never  had  a  more  satisfactory  lot  than  I 
have  this  season  in  this  garden,  and  not  a  single 
runner  amongst  them.  I  rely  on  two  varieties 
for  early  cutting,  these  being  EUam's  Early  and 
Mein's  No.  1 — the  former,  as  is  now  well  known, 
being  a  neat  little  Cabbage  of  excellent  flavour, 
and  Mein's  No.  1  of  larger  growth,  but  equally  as 
early.  Mein's  No.  1  can  be  cut  either  as  a  small 
early,  or,  by  waiting  a  week  or  two  longer,  as  a 
later  and  larger  Cabbage.  This  is  certainly  an 
advantage,  for  whereas  Ellam's  would  burst  if 
left  too  long,  Mein's  No.  1  would  go  on  increasing 
in  size  for  a  considerable  period.  I  should  think 
this  variety  would  make  a  good  market  Cabbage. 
As  to  its  hardiness  there  cannot  be  any  question, 
and  to  my  mind  it  supplies  what  "A.  I)."  con- 
siders to  be  wanting.  If  "A.  D."  could  induce 
any  of  his  market  gardening  friends  to  give  this 
variety  a  trial,  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  dis- 
appointed. For  a  private  garden  a  good  plot  of 
Cabbage  is  of  considerable  value,  as  by  a  little 
judicious  management  a  succession  of  Cabbage 
sprouts  may  be  had  without  any  trouble,  beyond 
keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  decaying 
foliage.  Ellam's,  however,  is  not  a  good  variety 
for  turning  ort'  an  abundance  of  well-flavoured 
sprouts,  but  Mein's  No.  1  is.  The  best  variety  I 
find  in  this  respect  is  the  Nonpareil,  and  Enfield 
Market  is  another  excellent  variety  for  secondary 
cropping.  To  encourage  a  good  succession  of 
small  heads,  care  must  be  taken  in  cutting 
only  to  take  the  centre  heart,  leaving  as  many  of 
the  lower  leaves  as  possible,  as  from  each  leaf 
a  small  head  will  form.  As  long  ago  as  I  can  re- 
member it  was  an  old  custom  after  the  head  was 
cut  to  trim  oS'  the  leaves  and  cross-cut  the  stump. 
Leaving  as  many  leaves  as  possible  is  the  best 
plan  to  follow  so  as  to  secure  a  succession  of 
sprouts.  Large  old  heads  of  Cabbage  are  liked  by 
nobody,  being  hard,  strong,  and  yellow-hearted, 
so  much  the  most  profitable  plan  is  to  cut  off  the 
heads  so  as  to  encourage  the  later  growth. 

There  is  also  much  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
early  varieties  to  escape  the  evil  of  bolting.  Early 
sowings  of  such  varieties  as  Enfield  Market  and 
Nonpareil  will  surely  end  in  the  greater  bulk 
bolting.  Ellam's  Early  and  Mein's  No.  1  are 
practically  exempt  from  this  evil.  For  the 
earliest  batch  and  for  this  district  I  find  the 
middle  of  July   a  suitable  time  for  sowing.     As 


seasons  vary  so,  it  is  as  well  to  have  two  strings  to 
your  bow,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  any  emer- 
gency another  sowing  is  made  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  is  quite  as  much  an  evil  to  be  too 
early  for  the  season  as  too  late.  It  can  easily  be 
seen  when  the  time  comes  for  planting  whether 
the  plants  are  too  large  and  forward  to  winter 
safely.  The  seeds  must  be  sown  very  thinly  over 
a  good  extent  of  ground  according  to  the  quantity 
of  seed  to  be  sown.  Crowding  the  plants  into  a 
square  yard  or  two  of  space  will  surely  spoil  them. 
The  most  suitable  time  to  sow  Enfield  Market  and 
Nonpareil  is  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  August. 

A.  Young. 


LATE-PLANTED  WINTER  VEGETABLES. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  late-planted  Broc- 
coli, Borecole,  Savoys,  and  such  like  prove  nearly, 
or  quite  as  serviceable  as  any  got  out  much 
earlier.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the 
plants  have  also  been  raised  late,  or  prepared 
on  poor  ground  quite  in  the  open.  Those 
raised  early  and  thickly  in  the  seed-bed  — 
the  positions  being  sheltered  and  the  soil 
fertile — are  apt  to  become  very  large  if  not 
crowded,  or  else,  if  crowded,  very  leggy,  neither 
class  of  plants  moving  well.  Starvelings  from 
the  open  fields  or  poor  allotments,  if  drawn  a 
few  hours  after  either  a  soaking  rain  has  fallen 
or  a  good  watering  has  been  given,  take  to 
their  fresh  quarters  surprisingly  quickly,  flag- 
ging but  little  in  quite  the  hottest  weather. 
Very  leggy  plants  and  any  over-grown  are 
scarcely  worth  the  troiible  of  planting,  or,  at 
any  rate,  are  very  inlerior  to  those  raised 
late  or  sturdy  in  character.  Early  and  second 
early  Potatoes  will  in  far  too  many  cases  prove 
a  light  crojj.  Two  or  three,  or,  it  may  be,  five 
or  six  fairly  large  tuViers  are  found  at  the  roots 
of  most  varieties,  and  numerous  small  ones  not 
much  larger  than  Peas.  If  they  are  left  undug 
in  order  to  give  the  latter  a  chance  of  growing 
larger,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  large 
ones  "  growing  out,"  and  probably  an  attack  of 
disease  crippling  the  crop  generally.  Better, 
therefore,  lift  at  once  and  crop  the  ground 
closely  with  winter  vegetables.  If  justice  has 
been  done  the  Potatoes,  cleaning,  levelling  over, 
and  firming  the  ground  is  all  the  further  prepa- 
ration needed  for  the  succe?sional  crops.  Many 
Peas  and  Beans  will  also  come  oft'  the  ground 
early  this  season,  and,  though  late  in  com- 
mencing to  ripen.  Strawberries  have  also 
failed  quickly,  this,  where  an  early  clearance 
of  old  plants  is  made,  admitting  of  winter 
vegetables  being  planted  in  close  succession. 
There  ought  to  be  no  ground  lying  idle  in  a 
kitchen  garden  unless  particularly  wanted  and 
undergoing  special  preparation,  say,  for  winter 
Spinach.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  vegetables  generally,  and  the 
Brassica  family  in  particular,  are  great  exhaus- 
ters of  fertility,  and  if  we  crop  closely  and 
heavily  we  must  follow  the  example  set  by 
market  growers,  that  is  to  say,  manure  heavily. 
Grossness  is  objectionable  in  most  winter  vege- 
tables, but  I  would  yet  dig  in  manure  for  them 
rather  than  attempt  to  produce  them  on  very 
poor  ground. 

In  order  to  have  a  full,  heavy  crop  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  the  bulk  of  the  plants  of  these  ought 
now  to  be  growing  strongly  where  they  are  to 
remain,  though  I  have  known  batches  of  plants 
put  out  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July  give  ex- 
cellent late  crops  of  sprouts.  This  late  planting 
is  most  desirable  where  the  soil  is  not  equal  to 
sustaining  plants  throughout  a  full  season.  Bore- 
cole late  planted  will  at  least  give  a  fairly  strong 
top  and  some  few  greens,  but  if  the  Asparagus 
Kale  is  planted  or  even  sown  now  where  it  is  to 
grow  Spinach   fashion,   a  capital   supply  of  sue- 
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culent  greens  will  be  liad  next  April,  May  and 
June.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  hardiest  greens 
and  may  be  either  planted  or  thinned  to  a  dis- 
tance of  12  inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  or  rather 
less  apart.  After  the  experience  of  the  past 
winter  we  oug'it  to  find  as  much  room  as  possible 
for  the  hardy  Borecole  or  Kales,  notably  the 
Cottager's  Kale  and  the  Arctic  Kales,  as  all 
these  did  good  service  and  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon.  Not  so  Broccoli.  I  siippose  we 
must  always  try  to  grotv  some  of  these,  but 
their  culture  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
lottery.  Either  there  are  more  Broccoli 
available  than  we  know  what  to  do  with, 
or  else  there  are  too  few  or  none  to  be 
had  after  the  early  autumn  varieties  are  over. 
Veitch'a  Autumn  Protecting  Broccoli  I  consider 
should  be  much  the  most  extensively  planted, 
and  any  put  out  now  on  somewhat  rich  firm 
ground  would  most  probably  be  available  for 
storing  under  glass  in  November,  hearting  in  some 
time  in  January  or  February.  It  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  one  of  the  least 
hardy  Broccoli.  Other  varieties  can  be  pre- 
pared to  withstand  a  moderately  severe  winter. 
Ground  newly  cleared  of  Peas,  Beans  and 
Strawberries  is  a  good  site  for  these.  Holes 
may  be  formed  with  the  aid  of  a  crowbar,  or, 
better  still,  drills  be  cut  with  a  heavy  hoe  and 
filled  with  water  (twice  if  necessary),  after 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  plant  with  either 
dibber  or  trowel.  The  rows  may  be  at  the  same 
distance  apart  as  the  centres  of  the  spaces 
between  the  late  rows  of  Strawberries,  and 
the  plants  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  as  there  is 
not  much  likelihood  of  their  overgrowing  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  be  short- 
stemmed,  compact,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
frost-resisting.  I  do  not  promise  anyone  follow- 
ing this  advice,  or  who  plants  late  on  solid  ground , 
large  hearts  next  winter  or  spring,  but  he 
ought  to  have  some  quite  large  enough  for  most 
tables.  Late-raised  and  late-planted  Broccoli 
are  usually  hardier  than  any  already  growing 
strongly  where  they  are  to  remain  are  likely  to 
be,  and  if  only  leggy,  early-raised  plants  are 
available,  do  not  sink  them  in  deep  holes  up  to 
the  leaves,  but  instead  of  this  plant  in  a  sloping 
direction,  all  the  stem  being  covered  with  soil. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Chou  de  Burgh- 
ley  extensively.  Planted  early  on  rich  loose 
ground,  a  coarse,  next  to  useless  crop  is  the  re- 
sult. We  want  hearts  of  the  size  of  EUam's 
Dwarf  Spring  Cabbage,  and  during  November 
and  December  they  would  then  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. In  some  seasons  they  pass  through  the 
winter  uninjured,  the  hearts  remaining  sound 
and  good  for  a  long  time  after  they  are  fit  to 
cut.  Savoys,  again,  are  of  little  value  when 
overgrown.  Who  cares  for  the  great  coarse 
hearts  grown  in  so  many  gardens  '.  Very  few, 
probably,  or  otherwise  fewer  would  be  left  to 
rot  on  the  ground.  Those  of  the  Tom  Thumb 
type  are  by  far  the  best  in  point  of  quality,  and 
next  to  these  I  place  Dwarf  Ulm  and  Gilbert's 
Universal,  the  Green-curled  and  Drumhead 
being  grown  principally  because  they  heart  in 
later.  W.   I. 

Veitcha  Earliest  Marrow  Pea. — There  is 
little  excuse  for  growing  I'eas  that  are  deficient 
in  flavour  on  account  of  their  earlinoss,  as  some  of 
the  more  recent  introductions  in  the  early  section 
are  (juite  first-rate  in  this  respect.  The  variety 
named  above,  which  I  am  growing  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  has  pleased  me  much,  as  its  high 
(luality  is  most  marked,  the  Peas  being  excep- 
tionally sweet.  Probably  it  is  not  such  a  heavy 
cropper  as  some  of  the  early  kinds,  but  it  has  given 
a  fair  crop  in  spite  of  the  drought  which  had  con- 
tinued for  so  long  until  a  day  or  two  ago,  and 
which  tended  to  shorten  the  bearing  season   of 


early  Peas.  One  of  its  good  qualities  is  that  it 
hangs  for  a  long  time  after  being  fit  to  pick  with- 
out getting  bard  or  losing  its  sweetness  and  deep 
green  colour.  As  a  proof  of  its  earliness  I  sowed 
in  an  open  quarter  on  March  11  and  picked  a  peck 
of  good  Peas  from  a  row  about  15  yards  long  on 
June  11,  just  three  months  from  sowing.  Alto- 
gether, I  think  it  a  worthy  companion  to  that  ex- 
cellent variety  Chelsea  Gem.  The  Peas  indi- 
vidually are  not  large,  but  the  flavour  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  best  Marrowfat  kinds.— J.  C.  Tallmk. 

■Walcheren  and  Early  London  Cauli- 
flowers.— I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  recent 
correspondence  on  the  merits  of  these  two  Cauli- 
flowers. I  must  throw  in  my  lot  with  those  who 
maintain  that  Early  London  is  both  distinct  from 
and  earlier  than  Walcheren.  I  have  grown  Cauli- 
flowers for  many  years  for  early  work,  and  have 
always  considered  these  two  varieties  distinct, 
Early  London  being  the  first  to  turn  in  by  some 
ten  or  twelve  days.  Lately,  however,  I  have 
been  so  annoyed  by  buttoning  in  Early  London 
that  I  have  decided  to  abandon  its  culture.  I 
think  the  fault  lies  in  the  bad  stocks  of  seed 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  this  particular 
variety.  Walcheren  is  a  grand  Cauliflower,  and 
for  successional  work  right  through  the  summer  I 
know  of  none  to  surpass  it. — J.  Crawford. 

Planting  green  crops. — Planting  Cabbages, 
&c.,  will  have  been  retarded  owing  to  the 
drought,  and  unless  special  care  be  taken  of  the 
plants  of  the  Brassica  tribe  in  the  seed  beds,  they 
will  be  much  drawn  and  deficient  of  fibrous  roots. 
It  is  now  full  late  to  advise  transplanting  or  prick- 
ing off  into  lines  to  get  dwarf  plants  with  plenty 
of  roots.  The  plants,  if  at  all  crowded  in  the  seed- 
beds, get  more  injured  at  this  date  than  earlier, 
as  being  much  larger  each  one  is  fighting  for 
existence,  with  the  result  that  all  but  a  few  out- 
side plants  are  crippled.  To  avoid  this  it  is  well 
to  plant  out  though  we  have  a  tropical  summer, 
as  the  longer  the  work  is  delayed  the  more  the 
plants  suffer.  Much  the  best  results  are  secured 
by  planting  medium-sized  plants  with  ample  roots, 
as  the  larger  ones  are  so  much  affected  by  lifting. 
It  may  be  asked,  How  can  one  plant  in  such  a 
season  with  the  soil  like  dust  ?  My  remedy  for 
such  is  deep  drills,  these  being  tilled  the  even- 
ing before  planting  with  water  ;  then  plant  and 
water  when  required  at  night.  This  will  be  far 
better  than  allowing  the  plants  to  run  to  waste  in 
the  seed  bed.  When  we  do  get  the  much-desired 
rain,  the  plants,  with  the  great  warmth  in  the  soil, 
will  soon  make  up  for  any  delay.  By  making 
drills  a  man  with  a  large  water-pot  can  go  along 
each  quickly.  It  is  surjirising  how  long  the  drills 
retain  the  moisture  when  once  well  soaked. — 
G.  Wythes. 


EARLY  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Mr.  WvTitEs'  most  interesting  article  (p.  456) 
will  do  something  to  clear  up  the  confusion  that 
now  obtains  with  regard  to  the  different  varieties 
of  Cauliflowers  and  their  synonyms.  Personally  I 
beg  to  thank  him  for  it,  and  will,  if  I  can  get  it 
true,  follow  his  advice  to  grow  the  Dwarf  Mam- 
moth Erfurt  when  sowing  this  autumn.  My  ex- 
perience with  the  Erfurt  has  been  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Mr.  Wythes  with  the  Early  London 
in  that  the  seeds  which  I  obtained  on  two  or  three 
occasions  must  have  been  from  an  inferior  stock, 
the  heads  produced  being  loose  and  ungainly,  and 
this  decided  me  to  stick  to  a  good  strain  of  Early 
London.  On  the  other  hand,  what  was  sent  to 
me  as  Snowball  was  too  small  for  sale,  though 
valuable  to  provide  a  few  early  dishes  for  private 
u-e.  In  the  Chiswick  trials  Snowball  and  the 
Erfurt  varieties  were  classed  together.  This  trial 
of  varieties  at  Chiswick  loses  something  of  its 
value,  as  Mr.  Wythes  says  th.at  it  was  not  used 
as  a  test  of  earliness — an  important  point  with 
Cauliflowers  when  we  remember  that  their  value 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  earliness,  as  it  is  not 
unusual  for  prices  to  drop  4s.  or  !5s.  per  dozen 
within  a  week,  or  directly  Peas  come  into  the 
markets  in  quantity,  and  it  was  this  that  I  had  in 


my  mind  when  writing  my  earlier  note  on  the 
subject.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Young 
supports  my  view  that  Early  London  is  earlier 
than  Walcheren.  It  has  proved  so  with  me  each 
year.  Walcheren,  as  I  grow  it,  besides  being 
later,  runs  taller  and  proves  a  most  valuable  kind 
for  succession,  though  if  seed  of  The  Pearl  was  a 
little  cheaper  and  not  quite  so  scarce,  I  should 
prefer  this  to  all  others  as  a  second  early.  The 
method  of  treating  autumn-sown  Cauliflowers 
adopted  here  is  to  sow  a  little  later  than  is  gene- 
rally recommended,  leaving  the  young  plants  in 
the  seed  bed  until  sharp  frost  threatens.  They 
are  then  lifted  and  replanted  about  6  inches  apart 
in  good  soil  in  one  of  the  pits  used  for  growing^ 
Cucumbers  in  summer,  and  here  they  winter  very 
well,  losses  from  cold  or  from  early  buttoning 
being  rare.  A  mild  time  when  the  ground  is  in 
good  condition  early  in  spring  is  chosen  for  plant- 
ing, and  no  hand-lights  are  used  for  protection. 
I  choose  a  warm  border  under  a  south  wall  for  the 
plants  and  protect  with  a  few  twigs  of  Spruce  or 
Laurel.  This  year  I  put  out  in  this  way  about 
280  plants  on  March  20,  and  these  have  been 
most  successful.  In  a  colder  and  heavier  soil  I 
prefer  potting  up  the  plants  in  autumn,  but  they 
lift  well  with  me  and  take  readily  to  the  light  and 
sandy  garden  soil.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  from 
any  of  your  readers  notes  that  may  help  to  clear 
up  the  confusion  which  there  is  now  as  to  names 
and  synonyms.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


Orchids. 


NOTES  ON  ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
plants  under  cultivation  belonging  to  each  gsnus 
of  C)rchids,  these  would  probably  be  far  ahead  of 
all  others.  The  numbers  of  such  as  O.  crispum 
would  be  simply  overwhelming,  and  the  reason 
of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Being  so  thoroughly 
at  heme  under  cool  treatment  and  so  beautiful 
when  in  blossom,  they  are  naturally  much 
sought  after  by  all  classes  of  Orchid  growers, 
and  as  the  demand  is  so  heavy,  nurserymen  and 
others  engaged  in  importing  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  seek  such  plants.  The  risk  of  hav- 
ing the  plants  left  on  hand  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  this  is  no  small  matter  to  those  who 
have  to  stock  them.  The  majority  of  Odonto- 
glossums  are  not  by  any  means  constant  in 
their  time  of  flowering,  but  this  is  an  advan- 
tage rather  than  otherwise,  as  it  enables  any- 
one with  a  fairly  good  stock  of  plants  to  keep 
up  a  fine  display  over  a  long  season.  The  first 
six  months  in  the  year  are  the  principal  Odon- 
toglossum  season,  though  many  of  them  are 
still  in  full  beauty,  and  others  will  carry  on 
the  display  until  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is- 
this  latter  section  that  I  am  thinking  of  more 
especially  just  now.  A  very  beautiful  kind, 
quite  distinct  from  all  of  the  crispum  and  simi- 
lar types,  is 

O.  r.K'TONENSE,  the  oldest  species  in  cultivation, 
and  a  remarkably  free-flowering  plant.  This 
when  in  good  condition  frecpiently  produces 
spikes  over  2  feet  in  length,  bearing  many  flowers, 
each  about  1|  inches  across.  These  are  of  vary- 
ing shades  of  yellow  on  the  sepals  and  petals, 
with  brown  or  purple  spots,  the  lip  lilac  or  rosy 
pink,  heart-shaped,  and  irregularly  frilled  at  the 
edge.  This  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and  although 
liking  rather  more  heat  than  the  crispum  set,  is 
not  fastidious  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guatemala  and  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  about, 
sixty  years  ago.  The  var.  superbum  is  said  to  be 
a  greatly  superior  form,  with  darker  coloured 
flowers. 

O.  GRANDE  is  the  largest  flowering  in  the  genus, 
and  one  of  the  showiest  and  best  known.  This  is 
one  of  Mr.  Skinner's  introductions  from  Guate- 
mala.     The    blossoms    are    produced    on     erect 
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scapes,  each  bearing  from  three  to  eight,  these 
being  upwards  of  6  inches  across.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  bright  yellow,  transversely  barred 
with  rich  chocolate  and  brown,  and  they  have  a 
shiny,  varnished  appearance.  The  lip  is  whitish 
with  brown  lines  and  spots.  The  warmest  and 
shadiest  position  in  the  Odontoglossum  house 
must  be  given  O.  grande,  and  it  also  delights  in  a 
rough,  open  compost.  The  pseudo-bulbs  and 
leaves  seemed  more  than  usually  attractive  to 
slugs,  these  pests  attacking  the  young  growing 
shoots  with  great  avidity,  frequently  causing  a 
great  amount  of  mischief.  O.  grande  usually 
rests  awhile  after  flowering,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  excited  until  it  breaks  naturally,  unless  it  is 
desiretl  in  flower  earlier  than  usual  with  a  view  to 
succession.  If  kept  in  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  r>'2°  during  winter  and  induced  to  make  a 
free  growth  during  summer,  it  never  fails  to 
flower  freely  during  late  autumn  or  early  winter. 
O.  grande  superbum,  O.  g.  magniticum,  and  O.  g. 
pictum  are  all  good,  well-marked  varieties  of  this 
favourite  Orchid. 

0.  Insleaysi  greatly  resembles  O.  grande  in 
habit  and  manner  of  growth.  The  flowers, 
smaller  and  produced  earlier  in  the  season,  are 
yellow  in  ground  colour,  blotched  with  red,  more 
especially  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  variety 
leopardinum  has  a  very  richly  coloured  lip,  bright 
yellow  with  crimson  dots  around  the  margin,  the 
variety  splendens  being  a  rare  and  lovelj'  kind 
with  large,  richly-coloured  flowers.  The  type  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  introduced  about  fifty  years  ago. 
Both  this  species  and 

O.  SciiLiEPERiANUM,  which  it  greatly  resembles, 
will  thrive  with  O.  grande :  indeed  the  latter  has 
been  described  as  a  variety  of  this  species,  viz., 
O.  grande  pallidum,  but  it  is  usually  known  by 
the  above  designation.  The  flowers  are  very  pale 
yellow,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  blotched  and 
barred  with  purple,  the  lip  small  and  marked 
with  brown.  This  was  introduced  from  Costa 
Rica  in  1836. 

O.  Uro-Skinneki  was  sent  by  the  gentleman 
whose  name  it  bears  from  Guatemala  in  1854.  It 
is  a  strong-growing,  easily-grown  plant  now  in 
flower  in  several  collections.  The  blossoms  are 
each  3  inches  across,  the  segments  yellow  blotched 
with  brown,  the  lip  rosy  purple  and  white. 
These  are  produced  on  tall  spikes,  and  last  a  long 
time  in  full  beauty.  It  requires  abundance  of 
water  at  the  root,  good  drainage,  and  a  cool  moist 
atmosphere  all  the  year  round. 

0.  HASTiLABiu.M  is  Usually  in  flower  during 
August,  and  therefore  often  used  for  exhibition. 
It  produces  a  succession  of  flowers  upon  the  up- 
right branching  spikes,  these  being  very  fragrant 
and  upwards  of  3i  inches  across  in  the  best  forms. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white  overlaid 
with  brownish  purple,  the  lip  purple  at  the  base, 
pure  white  in  front.  This  requires  more  heat  than 
any  other  species,  being  found  naturally  at  a  low 
elevation  in  New  Grenada.  The  pseudo-bulbs  and 
leaves  of  this  species  are  very  pale  green,  the 
latter  broad  and  sometimes  as  much  as  15  inches 
long.     Introduced  in  1843. 

Besides  the  above,  many  of  the  varieties  of 
O.  Rossi,  O.  maculatum,  O.  Edwardi,  O.  glorio- 
sum,  .and  others  occasionally  flower  in  the 
autumn,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  variety 
where  a  number  of  plants  is  grown.  Great  care 
is  necessary  with  them  all  while  in  bloom  and 
afterwards,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule  that  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  is 
quite  long  enough  to  leave  the  flowers  on  the 
plants,  many  of  them  lasting  quite  another 
fortnight  when  cut.  R. 


Cypripediutn  Sedeni. — Although  of  hybrid 
origin,  this  lovely  plant  is,  fortunately,  plentiful 
enough.  It  is  extremely  popular  on  account  of 
its  free-flowering  habit  and  handsome  appearance. 
The  leaves  of  C.  Sedeni  are  each  about  15  inches 
in  length,  deep  green,  gracefully  arched,  and  on 
healthy  plants  very  attractive.  The  scapes  rise 
from  the  centre  of  the  growth,  producing  many 


flowers  in  succession.  These  are  each  about  3 
inches  across,  the  sepals  being  whitish,  the  petals 
twisted,  bright  rose,  margined  and  sometimes 
streaked  with  white.  The  pouch  is  round,  crim- 
son in  front,  the  throat  white,  with  crimson  spots. 
It  belongs  to  the  Selenipedium  section  of  the 
genus.  The  plants  may  easily  be  kept  in  a 
thriving  condition  by  ordinary  care,  and,  being  a 
vigorous-growing  plant,  it  is  easily  propagated. 
Indeed,  it  occasionally  throws  up  a  kind  of  up- 
right rhizome  with  a  growth  at  the  end,  and 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  this  to  increase  the 
stock.  The  best  time  to  repot  Cypripediums  is 
in  earl}'  spring,  before  the  plants  commence  to 
grow.  They  may,  however,  if  in  bad  condition 
at  the  root,  be  safely  potted  at  any  season,  pro- 
vided they  receive  careful  attention  afterwards. 
Such  plants  must  have  all  sour  and  rotten  por- 
tions of  the  compost  removed,  and,  after  washing 
the  roots  thoroughly  in  tepid  water,  cut  away  all 
that  are  decayed  and  allow  them  to  dry  before 
repotting.  The  compost  best  suited  to  its  require- 
ments consists  of  fibry  loam  and  peat  in  equal  pro- 
portions, adding  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  small 
crocks  and  charcoal,  with  enough  chopped  Sphag- 
num to  make  the  mass  spongy  and  light.  Tho- 
rough drainage  is  essential,  as  a  full  supply  of 
water  is  needed  while  growing.  Spread  the  roots 
out  carefully  and  work  the  compost  among  them, 
not  raising  the  plants  above  the  rim,  as  is  usual 
with  most  Orchids.  C.  Sedeni  is  a  restless  Orchid 
usually,  but  resting  can  be  induced  by  lowering 
the  temperature  a  little  during  winter.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dry  the  plants  at  the  root,  as  this 
serves  only  to  weaken  them.  The  Cattleya  house 
temperature  suits  it  well  while  growing,  and  after 
repotting,  the  plants  may  be  dewed  over  with 
the  syringe  until  the  roots  are  taking  to  the  com- 
post, when  they  will  need  watering  almost  daily. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  NOTES  FROM  COLCHESTER. 
The  lamentations  that  went  up  as  the  severe 
frost  gave  way  might  have  led  us  to  suppose 
that  there  were  very  few  Roses  left  in  the  land, 
but  the  reverse  is  quite  the  case,  and  when  call- 
ing at  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant's  recently  we  found  his 
noted  Rose  fields  gay  with  colour.  Of  course, 
losses  have  been  general  and  great,  more  so  as 
regards  old  plants,  but  the  dormant  buds  of 
last  year's  budding  stood  the  cold,  and  now 
again  we  see  the  familiar  nursery  lines  with  very 
few  blanks.  There  was  no  prettier  picture  in 
Mr.  Cant's  nursery  at  the  time  of  our  visit  than 
the  hedges  and  fences  covered  with  the  old 
cluster  Roses,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  they  are  not 
more  used  in  this  way  where  pretty  dividing 
lines  are  wanted.  Our  chief  object,  however, 
was  to  see  what  was  new,  and  although  no 
notable  addition  to  the  great  Rose  family  can 
be  chronicled,  several  kinds  of  promise  were 
seen  in  good  form.  Among  H.P.'s,  Mrs.  Shar- 
man  Crawford  and  Marchioness  of  Downshire 
are  both  distinct  with  full,  well-formed  flowers 
in  shades  of  pink,  those  of  the  latter  variety 
borne  on  very  erect  strong  shoots.  Marchioness 
of  Duflerin,  also  pink  and  possessed  of  a  good 
sturdy  habit,  is  a  new  Rose  of  considerable 
merit.  Clio,  the  new  blush  Rose  sent  out  by 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  is  finding  favour,  and  deservedly 
so,  for  whilst  it  is  up  to  exhibition  form,  it  has 
the  most  essential  quality  of  robust  growth, 
making  large  plants  that  will  cover  themselves 
with  fine  flowers.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion, as  it  flowers  freely,  opens  well,  and  in  its 
soft-blush  white  shade  gives  us  a  colour  by  no 
means  common  in  this  class.  Marquise  de 
Litta  (Fernet  and  Ducher,  1893)  Mr.  Cant 
thinks  a  promising  new  Rose.     It  has  a  large 


petalled  flower,  of  a  rosy  cerise  colour.  Mrs. 
Harkness,  or  Paul's  Early  Blush,  was  con- 
spicuous with  many  flowers,  and  will  certainly 
make  a  gay  garden  Rose  ;  whilst  Jeannie  Dick- 
son, though  not  now  considered  as  new,  is  a  re- 
cent kind  that  may  be  highly  recommended  for 
planting  in  groups  in  the  garden.  Margaret 
Dickson  we  noted  carrying  fine  flowers  on  some 
old  cut-back  plants,  whilst  the  growth  was  most 
robust. 

Among  the  Teas  the  American  variety  named 
Golden  Gate  had  some  splendid  flowers,  and  is 
clearly  a  worthy  addition  if  it  maintains  the 
fine  form  in  which  we  saw  it.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  singularly  inappropriate,  as  there  is 
nothing  of  a  golden  character  about  it.  It  is  of  a 
pale  cream  colour,  shading  to  deeper  yellow  at 
the  base  of  the  petals,  but  flushed  with  faint 
pink  at  the  edges.  Corinna  was  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  its  distinct  colour, 
and  it  is  very  free-flowering.  Medea,  too,  seems 
to  be  gaining  favour.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
(Hybrid  Tea)  is  a  grand  Rose,  with  all  the  re- 
finement and  beauty  of  a  true  'Tea,  carrying  full, 
shapely,  cream-white  flowers  on  strong  shoots. 
Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  of  the  same  class,  is  a 
Rose  to  plant  for  eflect,  the  plants  covering 
themselves  with  great  clusters  of  bloom,  the 
buds  rich  nankeen-yellow,  the  expanded  flowers 
nearly  white.  Of  quite  an  opposite  colour  is 
Marquise  de  Salisbury,  anew  kind  much  praised 
last  year,  but  again  justifying  all  that  was  said 
in  its  favour — a  perfect  marvel  of  profuse  bloom. 
The  little  Polyantha  varieties  have  come  through 
the  winter  safely,  and  although  free  at  all  times, 
we  never  saw  them  promising  a  more  abundant 
bloom  than  here,  the  plants  being  invisible 
beneath  their  mounds  of  buds  and  tiny  flowers. 


Budding  will  now  be  general,  and  we  must  not 
fail  to  work  the  hedge  Briers  as  the  shoulders 
come  ready,  as  the  present  dry  season  is  already 
causing  many  of  them  to  hang  or  bind.  When  I 
wrote  last  it  promised  rain  here,  but  none  fell,  and 
we  are  now  very  much  parched  up,  more  so  than 
in  1887  or  1893. — Ridcewood. 

Rose  W.  A.  Richardson. — Your  note  (p. 
4-29)  on  this  Pvose  is  opportune.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood many  fine  plants  of  it  are  to  be  seen 
growing  up  the  front  of  cottages.  I  never  saw 
any  Rose  bloom  more  freely,  and  this  season  the 
leaves  can  hardly  be  seen  for  flowers.  It  requires 
so  little  pruning  that  it  is  just  the  Rose  for  cot- 
tagers to  plant  ;  another  point  in  its  favour  is  the 
easy  manner  in  which  it  grows  from  cuttings. — 
E.  M. 

Rose  Renoncule. — Away  from  cottage  gar- 
dens and  nurseries,  how  seldom  do  we  see  this  old 
Rose.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  climbing  sec- 
tion for  covering  a  wall,  fence,  arch,  or  pillar.  On 
the  front  of  a  cottage  in  this  village  at  the  present 
time  a  grand  plant  of  it  is  now  in  bloom.  It  is 
fully  2U  feet  high  and  quite  as  much  across  in  the 
widest  part.  The  flowers  are  after  the  style  of 
those  of  a  Ranunculus— white  tinged  with  pink, 
hence  its  name.  The  dark  green  foliage  with  the 
red  tinged  bark  of  the  branches  enhances  its  value. 
It  grows  freely  from  cuttings. — E.  M.,  Siranmore 
Park,  Binhop'-t  Waltham. 

Cluster  and  sing^le  Roses. — Few  gardens 
contain  even  a  tolerably  good  collection  of-  these 
Roses.  Although  the  beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  are  so  generally  cultivated, 
there  is  yet  room  for  a  representative  collection 
of  these.  In  a  collection  I  lately  saw  I  noted 
the  following :  the  Blush  China,  bright  pink, 
singularly  beautiful ;  Harrisoni,  with  its  fine 
golden  yellow  flowers,  most  telling  in  a  mass 
either  upon  the  plant  or  in  a  vase,  and  Brennus 
(belonging  to  the  Hybrid  China  section),  brilliant 
crimson  in  colour,  reminds  one  of  that  charming 
H.P.  Marie  Baumann,  a  reall}'  fine  pillar  Rose. 
Rampant,  pale  pink,  has  neat  little  blooms  freely 
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produced  in  clusters  ;  and  Red  Damask  is  very 
showy,  semi-double,  reddish  crimson.  Village 
Maid  resembles  York  and  Lancaster,  except  that 
the  stripes  are  much  darker  :  Dundee  Rambler, 
blush  white,  well  represents  the  Ayrshire  type  of 
Rose ;  and  Fellenberg,  with  clusters  of  rosy  red 
blossoms,  is  a  most  charming  variety.  Mme.  Plan- 
tier  bears  pure  white  blooms  in  large  clusters  and 
is  suitable  for  pillars,  but  is,  perhaps,  better  de- 
scribed as  a  bush.  Microphylla,  the  single  white 
form  of  the  curious  prickly-hipped  Indian  Rose, 
is  pretty  ;  likewise  Ruga,  one  of  the  Ayrshire 
section,  of  a  pale  flesh  colour  and  very  fragrant. 
r^licite-Perpetueiswellknown.and  Vivid,  crimson, 
is  a  capital  pillar  Rose.  Waltham  Climber  No.  1, 
with  rose-coloured  blossoms,  is  a  free,  bright  kind  : 
and  Sweet  Brier  Lady  Penzance  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  new  Sweet  Briers,  the  colour  copper,  with 
a  peculiar  metallic  lustre 
and  bright  yellow  at  the 
base  of  each  petal. — E.  M. 

Bose  CriisEOii  Ham- 
bier.  —  At  Gunnersbury 
House  this  Rose  is  con- 
sidered well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  conservatory, 
and  Mr.  Hudson  grows  it 
to  perfection.  It  is  suit- 
able for  pillars  or  for  cloth- 
ing the  bays,  and  in  either 
case  must  be  grown  very 
strongly  in  order  to  have 
great  sprays  of  bloom,  or 
such  as  can  be  cut  for  large 
vases  in  abundance.  It  is 
a  summer  Rose,  and  Mr. 
Hudson  after  the  flowering 
period  is  over  cuts  back 
the  wood  to  below  the 
flower  -  breaks,  thereby 
causing  the  formation  of 
the  requisite  strong  growth 
for  flowering  the  following 
season.  This  Rose  also  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  pots. 
—I. 

Koearugosa  Blanche 
de  Coubert.  —  This  is  a 
charming  variety  of  the 
old  Rosa  rugosa,  in  which 
the  blossoms  are  of  that 
beautiful  pure  satiny  white 
common  to  Rosa  rugosa 
alba,  but  the  flowers  of  this 
newer  form  are  double,  or, 
perhaps,  by  comparison 
with  many  other  Roses, 
semi-double  would  be  the 
best  expression  to  use.  The 
blossoms  are  certainly  very 
charming,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  lumpiness.  A 
great  deal  of  the  value  of 
R.  rugosa  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  left  to  itself,  it 
will  form  a  handsome  bush 

and  soon  attain  considerable  dimensions  by  reason 
of  the  sturdy  suckers,  which  are  pushed  up  so 
freely.  These  newer  varieties  are,  however,  gener- 
ally grafted  or  budded,  so  that  they  cannot  increase 
in  the  manner  common  to  this  Rose.  Though 
plants  on  their  own  roots  are,  of  course,  preferable 
to  others,  I  have  seen  very  good  results  attained 
in  the  case  of  the  single  white  variety  (when  it 
•was  scarcer  than  it  is  now)  by  layering  the  shoots 
directly  they  were  long  enough,  and  after  that 
allowing  them  to  remain  untouched.  The  result 
was  that  each  rooted  layer  pushed  up  suckers  of 
its  own  when  sufficiently  strong,  and  in  this  way 
a  bed  of  the  white  variety  on  its  own  roots  was 
established. — T. 

Hardiness  of  Tea  Roses. — Now  that  my 
Tea  Roses  are  in  full  bloom  and  better  than  I 
have  had  them  before,  I  should  like,  in  order  to 
encourage  others,  to  say  that  though  the  glass, 
which  is  alongside  of  them,  fell  one  night  to  2° 
and  many  nights  to  7°  and  8",  out  of  about  100 


dwarf  Teas,  including  even  such  tender  kinds  as 
Niphetos,  Devoniensis,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
I  only  lost  two  plants.  They  are  mostly  grown 
on  beds  raised  at  planting  some  2  feet,  and  now 
standing  1  foot  above  the  level  of  the  lawn,  and 
had  no  other  protection  but  a  very  heavy  mulch 
of  manure.  The  whole,  including  the  hardiest, 
Mme.  Lambard  and  Marie  van  Houtte,  &c.,  were 
when  pruned  to  the  green  wood  almost  invisible 
over  the  mulch,  which  was  mostly  left  on  the  beds 
for  another  month  or  more,  but  all  are  in  bloom  or 
showing  good  buds,  and  many  have  very  long 
shoots.  They  were  most  of  them  exposed  to  the 
full  blast  of  the  north  wind  off  the  hills,  but 
rather  protected  by  the  house,  &c.,  from  other 
quarters.  I  have  not  been  much  troubled  this 
year  by  either  aphis  or  caterpillars,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, my   few   Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  at  this 


planted  about  two  years  I  had  occasion  to  build 
on  that  side  of  the  house  a  tile-roofed  verandah 
some  5  feet  wide  and  without  any  light  over- 
head, and  also  paved  with  tiles,  leaving  only  a 
very  narrow  border  against  the  Rose  trees.  As 
the  trees  grew  I  carried  the  long  shoots  across 
overhead,  up  under  the  eaves,  and  thus  on  to  the 
roof  of  the  verandah,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
they  have  for  several  years  now  been  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  to  me  as  June  comes  round, 
being  each  summer  covered  with  hundreds  of 
buds.  Nothing  could  look  much  prettier  than 
the  Banksian  the  day  the  photograph  was  taken 
(June,  1894),  each  tiny  shoot  having  its  several 
fairy-like,  pinkish  white  blooms  and  buds  waving 
gently  in  the  breeze.     The  Ayrshire  is  rather 


Roses  in  a  Surrey  garden.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  frotn  a  photograph  sent   Sy  Mr.  A.  Trower,  Wiggie,  Eedhill,  Surrey. 


early  season  already  some  mildew.  Crimson 
Rambler  has  proved  exceptionally  hardy,  as  the 
twelve  feet  shoots,  trained  over  an  open  trellis 
through  which  the  north  wind  howled,  did  not 
show  the  least  sign  of  frost  even  to  their  tips,  and 
every  eye  is  now  a  mass  of  buds.  Ophirie  along- 
side was  badly  injured,  as  likewise  an  old  white 
Cluster  Rose.  What  suffered  most  were  the  plants 
on  the  lowest  w.ill  of  the  house,  where  the  sun  was 
so  hot  that  there  was  a  variation  of  temperature 
of  40°  in  a  few  hours.  Several  perennials  which 
I  have  had  here  for  many  years  have  entirely 
disappeared. — J.  R.  IX,  liciijate. 


ROSES  ON  A  SURREY  HOUSE. 
The  Rose  trees  shown  in  the  engraving  were 
planted  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  some  ten 
years  ago,  one  on  each  side  of  a  French  window,  the 
one  to  the  left  being  a  white  Bank.sian,  the  one 
on  the  riglit  a  white  Ayrshire.     After  they  were 


later,  and,  as  can  be  seen,  was  not  in  its  full 
beauty.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  spite  of 
the  severe  winter  neither  of  the  trees  has 
sufifered  to  any  great  extent  ;  this  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  protection  they  get  from  the 
verandah.  The  Rose  trees  growing  up  the 
pillars  have  since  been  planted,  and  are  not 
yet  up  to  the  roof.  As  the  two  Roses  under  the 
verandah  never  get  any  rain,  I  occasionally  give 
them  some  water,  but  the  border  is  too  narrow 
to  give  them  any  manure — in  fact,  they  do  not 
require  any.  A.  Trower. 

Jledhill. 

SHORT  NOTES.—BOSES. 


Single  Bose  Beine  Blanche. — This  is  one  of 
the  best  single-flowered  Rosps,  a»  i1  in  the  bud  state 
it  is  indeed  cliRrmiiipr,  the  ivoiy-nhite,  briuht  carmine- 
edged  shell-like  petals  peculiar    in  colour  and   moat 
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pleasinff.     It  makes  splendid  button-hole  bouquets,  as 
the  buds  are  so  long  in  opening. — E.  M. 


Societies   and   Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

Crystal  Palace,  July  6. 

It  would  be  almost  unfair  in  such  a  season  as  this 
to  contrast  the  exhibition  of  last  Saturday  with 
preceding  ones,  yet  there  were  many  more  entries 
than  we  might  have  expected  and  good  competi- 
tion in  some  of  the  classes.  The  flowers  were, 
however,  rather  small,  and  lacked  the  fulness  and 
freshness  that  characterise  Roses  in  an  average 
season.  Especially  was  this  noticeable  in  the 
crimson  and  dark-flowered  varieties,  but  the  light 
coloured  kinds  were  in  many  instances  finely 
shown,  notably  Her  Alajesty,  which  received  the 
medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the  show 
in  both  nurserymen's  and  amateurs'  classes,  two 
fine  flowers  of  great  depth  and  superb  finish  being 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell. 
The  two  medal  Teas  were  also  magnificent  flowers 
of  their  kind,  Mr.  Frank  Cant  receiving  the 
coveted  award  in  the  trade  classes  with  a  very  fine 
flower  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Foster-McUiar  in  the  amateur  classes  with  a  large, 
deep-coloured  flower  of  Mar&hal  Niel.  No  new 
Rose  appeared  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive  the 
gold  medal. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. 

In  the  great  class  for  seventy-two  distinct 
varieties,  one  flower  of  each,  there  was  again  a 
very  close  fight  between  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Mr. 
F.  Cant,  the  noted  Colchester  growers,  the  former 
being  eventually  adjudged  the  winner  of  the 
trophy  and  first  prize,  but  only  by  four  points.  The 
best  varieties  in  this  exhibit  were  Her  Majesty 
(the  medal  bloom),  Susanne  M.  Rodocanachi, 
Duke  of  Fife,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  La  Fraicheur,  Marie  Baumann,  Etienne 
Levet,  White  Lady,  Boildieu,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  and 
Countess  of  Rosebery  among  H.P.'s.  Luciole, 
Ernest  Metz,  The  Bride,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  Mare- 
chal  Niel  were  the  best  Teas.  Mr.  Frank  Cant's 
stand  had  some  notable  flowers ;  in  addition  to 
the  medal  Tea  we  noted  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Catherine  Mermet,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Captain  Hayward,  A.  K.  Williams,  Gus- 
tave Piganeau,  and  Comte  de  Raimbaud.  For 
forty  distinct  varieties,  three  of  each,  the  position 
was  reversed,  Mr.  F.  Cant  being  first  with  a  fine, 
even  lot,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  second.  The  best 
flowers  were  Her  Majesty,  Horace  Vernet,  three 
good  blooms  of  this  rich  dark  Rose,  Marie  Bau- 
mann, Victor  Hugo,  brilliant  in  colour,  Duke  of 
Fife,  Marchioness  of  Dufierin,  Mario  Verdier, 
Reynolds-Hole,  A.  K.  Williams,  Salamander,  and 
Gustave  Piganeau  H.P.'s,  and  The  Bride,  Ethel 
Brownlow,  Niphetos,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadail- 
lac.  Teas.  For  forty-eight  distinct  varieties, 
single  trusses,  another  Colchester  firm  came 
to  the  front,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons  being 
first,  their  stand  containing  noteworthy  blooms  of 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Victor  Hugo,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Reynolds-Hole  and  Merveille  de 
Lyon.  The  second  lot  came  from  Southwell.  For 
twenty-four  distinct  varieties  (single  trusses)  Mr. 
J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  was  first, 
his  best  flowers  being  Her  Majesty,  Reynolds- 
Hole,  A.  K.  Williams,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Ernest 
Metz,  and  Mme.  Hoste.  Mr.  S.  Tresider,  of  Car- 
diff, was  second.  For  twenty-four  distinct  (three 
trusses)  Messrs.  G.  and  H.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
were  first  with  fine  fresh  flowers,  Her  Majesty, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Horace  Vernet,  Earl  of  Duf- 
forin,  Mme.  de  Watteville  and  Innocente  Pirola 
being  the  best.  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colches- 
ter, were  second.  An  extra  class  for  exhibitors 
who  only  showed  in  the  above  classes  was  for 
eighteen  bunches  of  any  H.P.,  Hybrid  Tea  and 
Tea  or  Noisette  variety.     Messrs.   G.   Paul   and 


Son,  Cheshunt,  were  first  with  excellent  bunches 
of  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Abel  Carriere,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Capt.  Christy,  Bacchus,  Mrs.  Paul  and 
Etienne  Levet.  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  was 
second. 

In  the  trade  classes  for  Teas  we  missed  the 
name  of  Mr.  G.  Prince,  doubtless  owing  to  the  dry 
season.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  took  premier  honours  in 
two  classes,  namely,  for  twenty-four  distinct  single 
trusses  and  for  eighteen  distinct,  three  trusses  of 
each.  The  two  exhibits  had  some  lovely  flowers, 
notably  The  Bride,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Mme. 
Cusin,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Comtesse  de  Na- 
daillac,  Ernest  Metz,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Edith 
Gifi'ord  and  Maman  Cochet.  For  eighteen  Teas, 
distinct,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  first  with  a  fine  box 
of  fresh  and  lovely  flowers,  Mr.  H.  Merry  weather, 
Southwell,  Notts,  being  second. 

Amateur  Classes. 

The  leading  prize  for  thirty-six  distinct  kinds, 
which  carries  with  it  the  amateurs'  challenge 
trophy,  was  deservedly  gained  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  with  what  was  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  stand  of  blooms  in  the  whole 
show,  a  remarkable  exhibit  for  such  an  exti-a- 
ordinary  season.  With  every  variety  except  one 
of  high  merit,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  single  the 
best  out  for  special  mention.  Her  Majesty,  the 
amateur  medal  bloom,  was  in  this  stand,  and 
other  fine  flowers  were  those  of  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Dr.  Sellew,  Mme. 
Haussman,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Caroline  Kuster,  and 
Catherine  Mermet.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
of  Romford,  Essex,  was  second.  Mr.  Lindsell 
was  again  first  for  forty-eight  distinct  single 
trusses  with  another  fine  fresh  lot,  the  second 
prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  Drew,  Uplands,  Ledbury. 
For  twenty-four  distinct  single  trusses,  Mr. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Dutfield  Road, 
Derby,  second.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was 
first  for  twelve  tru.sses  of  any  Rose  except  a  Tea 
or  Noisette  with  A.  K.  Williams,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Machin,  Worksop,  securing  second  place  with 
Her  Majesty. 

The  smaller  growers  again  justified  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  to  encourage  them.  Among 
growers  of  less  than  2000  plants,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ro- 
maine.  The  Priory,  Windsor,  was  first,  his  stand 
containing  good  blooms  of  Charles  Lefebvre, 
A.  K.  Willfams,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  Colomb, 
Innocente  Pirola,  and  The  Bride.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Steyning.  For 
eighteen  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  J.  I'arker,  Oak- 
field,  Hitchin,  was  first  with  a  good  lot,  Mr.  E. 
Mawley  being  second.  The  Rev.  H.  Berners, 
Harkstead,  Ipswich,  was  first  for  nine  single 
trusses  of  any  Rose  except  a  Tea  or  Noisette  with 
a  good  lot  of  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet.  For  eight 
distinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Lindsell  was  first  with  fine  flowers,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Romaine  being  second.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  showed  a  good  lot  in  the  class  for 
twelve  bunches,  any  varieties,  not  more  than 
seven  trusses  to  a  bunch.  The  best  were  Horace 
Vernet,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Caroline  Kuster, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  van  Houtte,  and  Bouquet 
d'Or.  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  was  second.  Among 
growers  of  less  than  1000  plants,  Mr.  Whittle, 
Belgrave  Avenue,  Leicester,  was  first  for  nine 
distinct  varieties,  single  trusses  ;  Mr.  H.  Foster, 
Ashford,  Kent,  being  second.  For  six  varieties, 
Mr.  P.  G.  Burnand,  Reigate,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Whittle  second.  Mr.  Bateman,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  was  first  among  growers  of  500  plants 
for  nine  distinct  kinds,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron, 
Hythe,  being  second.  For  six  varieties,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Smith,  Muswell  Hill,  was  first,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Jeans, 
Isle  of  Wight,  second.  Mr.  A.  Evans,  Marston, 
Oxford,  had  the  best  four  varieties  in  trebles,  Mr. 
W.  D.  Freshfield,  Reigate,  being  second.  The 
Harkness  Cup  and  first  prize  for  twelve  single 
trusses,  distinct,  was  again  won  by  Mr.  0.  G. 
Orpen,  West  Bergholt,  with  a  fine  lot,  in  which 
The  Bride,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  Com- 
tesse Panisse  were  exceptionally  fine  ;  Mr.  P.  G. 


Burnand  was  second.  For  six  trusses  of  any  Rose 
except  a  Tea,  Mr.  James  Parker,  Old  Headington, 
Oxford,  was  first  with  Her  Majesty  ;  Mr.  S.  Price, 
Derby,  was  second.  In  the  class  for  six  varieties, 
open  to  amateurs  who  have  never  won  a  prize  at  a 
N.R.S.  show,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Campion,  Keigate, 
second.  Mr.  Bowyer,  Haileybury  College,  Hert- 
ford, was  first  for  the  same  number  in  the  class  for 
new  members  of  the  society  who  have  joined  since 
last  year's  show,  and  Mr.  S.  Price,  Derby,  second. 
Mr.  K.  H.  Giff'ord,  Holyrood,  Streatham,  was  first 
for  six  varieties  grown  within  eight  miles  of 
Charing  Cross,  Mr.  Smith,  Muswell  Hill,  being 
second.  For  twelve  distinct  Roses  grown  within 
eleven  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  Mr.  M.  Hodgson 
was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Bey f us,  Norwood,  second. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first  in  the  class 
open  to  all  amateurs  for  six  new  Roses,  single 
trusses,  showing  Duke  of  Fife,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  La 
Fraicheur,  Mrs.  Harkness  and  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford ;  Mr.  E.  Mawley  was  second.  Teas  and  Noi- 
settes were  also  well  shown  by  amateurs,  Mr.  Orpen 
winning  the  trophy  and  first  prize  for  eighteen 
with  an  excellent  lot,  especially  good  being  Fran- 
cisca  Kruger,  Devoniensis,  The  Bride,  Krnest 
Metz,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  Innocente  Pirola.  The 
Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  was  a  good  second,  his 
stand  containing  the  amateur's  medal  Tea  pre- 
viou.sly  mentioned.  Mr.  Orpen  was  also  first  for 
twelve  Teas  distinct,  Mr.  Bethune,  Denne  Park 
Horsham,  being  second.  Mr.  Orpen  also  sho\ved 
the  best  nine  single  trusses  in  this  section,  staoing 
Francisca  Kruger  in  lovely  colour,  and  was  first 
likewise  for  eight  distinct  kinds,  three  trusses  of 
each,  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  being  second. 
Among  growers  of  less  than  500  Teas,  Mr.  Conw.iy 
Jones,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester,  was  first  for  twelve 
varieties  and  for  four  trebles,  distinct  kinds,  whilst 
for  nine  varieties,  Mr.  R.  H.  Langton,  Raymead, 
Hendon,  wen  firsb  honours.  Mr.  J.  Parker  was 
first  for  nine  varieties  among  growers  of  200  Teas, 
and  for  six  varieties,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Burnsideand 
Mr  G.  W.  Ccok,  Torrington  Park,  Finchley,  were 
equal  firsts.  Mr.  J.  Parker  had  the  best  nine 
bunches,  seven  trusses  to  a  bunch,  and  Mr.  R.  W  . 
Bowyer,  Haileybury,  was  first  for  six  disthict  va- 
rieties in  the  class  for  those  who  have  never  bsfo.-e 
won  a  prize  at  the  society's  shows. 

Opes  Classes. 

These  were  well  filled,  especially  those  for  one 
variety.  These  classes  are  invariably  one  of  the 
finest  features  of  the  show,  and  contain  some  of 
the  best  flowers.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  showed  the 
best  lot  of  Hybrid  Teas,  a  fine  exhibit,  the  varie- 
ties La  Fraicheur,  Danmark,  Lady  Mary  FUz- 
william,  Grace  Darling,  Germaine  Caillot,  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Caroline 
Testout,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  La  France  and 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was 
second.  Mr.  G.  Prince  had  the  best  twelve 
trusses  of  a  yellow  Rose,  except  Mari^chal  Niel, 
showing  one  of  his  matchless  stands  of  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac.  Mr.  Mattock  was  second  with  the 
same  variety.  Mr.  G.  Mount  had  the  best  twelve 
blooms  of  a  white  Rose  in  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mr. 
Prince  being  a  good  second  with  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.  For  t\^elve  trusses  of  a  crimson  Rose, 
Messrs.  Townsend  were  first  with  A.  K.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  second  with  Gustave 
Piganeau.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Mr.  G.  Mount 
were  equal  first  for  twelve  blooms  of  a  dark 
crimson  Rose,  both  staging  Fisher  Holmes. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  flowers  of  any  light  Rose 
there  were  eleven  exhibits,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Newtownards,  securing  first  place  with 
their  new  Rose  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  which  is 
of  a  charming  pink  colour,  but  too  thin  and  shal- 
low to  become  a  great  Rose.  Messrs.  Croll,  of 
Dundee,  were  second  with  a  good  lot  of  Mrs. 
John  Laing.  For  twelve  tru=ues  of  any  Rose  not 
a  Tea,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  G.  Paul  were  first  and 
second  with  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had 
the  best  twelve  trusses  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette, 
showing  Mme.  Cusin  in  rich  colour.  Mr.  F.  Cant 
was  second  with  a  lovely  lot  of  Mme.  de  Watte- 
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ville.  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons  were  first  and 
Messrs.  Townsend  second  for  twelve  blooms  of 
Marechal  Niel,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  first  for 
twelve  flowers  of  any  new  Rose  with  Mrs.  Shar- 
man  Crawford.  The  same  growers  were  first  for 
twelve  distinct  new  Roses,  single  trusses,  show- 
ing Helen  Keller,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Ma- 
voiirneen.  La  Fraicheur,  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire,  Shamrock,  Muriel  Grahame,  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc,  and  Avoca.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was 
second. 

None  of  the  new  Roses  shown  were  considered  of 
sufficient  merit  to  receive  a  gold  medal,  but  a 
cultural  commendation  was  granted  to  two  varie- 
ties shown  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Newtownards, 
one  of  which — a  Tea  named  Muriel  Grahame — 
impressed  us  favourably.  The  plant  shown 
resembled  Mme.  Hoste  in  habit  of  growth,  whilst 
the  flowers  were  full,  high  in  the  centre,  pretty 
in  shape,  and  of  a  cream  colour.  The  other 
variety  was  a  H.P.  named  Countess  of  Caledon, 
apparently  a  strong  grower,  the  flowers  deep 
rose-pink.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  of  Hampton,  also 
showed  flowers  of  a  sweet-scented  crimson  H.P. 
Messrs.  Cooling  showed  a  globular  H.P.  named 
Bladud,  white,  with  blush  centre,  but  probably 
a  doubtful  one  to  open. 

Garden  Roses. 

These  made  a  charming  feature,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  display  as  a  whole  was  lost  through  the 
scattering  of  the  classes  devoted  to  them.  If 
they  were  placed  as  classed,  visitors  would  see 
and  enjoy  them  better,  and  they  would  make  a 
bold  break  in  the  usual  monotony  of  sloping 
boxes.  There  might  with  advantage  be  more 
classes  for  these  even  if  those  for  the  conventional 
kinds  had  to  be  reduced.  For  thirty-six  bunches 
in  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses 
to  a  bunch,  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  of 
Bath,  were  first.  Some  of  the  best  were  I'ldeal 
in  rich  colour  ;  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  brilliant 
crimson ;  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  a  lovely 
cluster  flowered  Tea  ;  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Gustave  Regis,  Mme.  Falcot,  and  Bardou  Job. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  second.  The  best 
eighteen  bunches  were  from  Messrs.  Townsend 
and  Sons,  Mme.  Charles,  Celine  Forestier,  and 
Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau  being  noteworthy. 
Messrs.  Croll  and  Sons  were  second.  Among 
amateurs  Mr.  Machin  had  the  best  eighteen 
varieties,  showing  Polyantha,  Noisettes,  and 
Cluster  kinds,  this  exhibit  receiving  the  silver 
cup  given  by  Lord  Penzance.  In  the  smaller 
class  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  first,  and  Mr.  Tate, 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  second.  For  twelve 
bunches  of  varieties  suitable  for  button-holes, 
Mr.  Mattock  was  first  with  a  pretty  lot,  and 
Messrs.  Townsend  second  ;  whilst  prizes  in  the 
same  order  as  named  went  to  these  two  exhibitors 
for  the  best  display  of  garden  Roses  arranged  in 
a  given  space. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  chief  group  was  that  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  who  showed  the  best 
garden  Roses  of  all  sections  in  quantity,  and 
arranged  so  that  one  could  form  a  true  idea  of 
their  merits  and  decorative  value.  Shallow 
baskets  were  filled  with  clusters  of  sucli  kinds  as 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Hoste,  Edith  Giff'ord, 
Camoens,  Mme.  Lambard,  LIdeal  and  Marquise 
de  Salisbury,  and  these  ha'I  a  telling  efl'ect.  Some 
of  their  new  varieties,  such  as  Sylphe,  Clio,  Co- 
rinna,  and  Duke  of  York,  were  also  well  shown. 
These,  with  many  older  and  well-known  kinds, 
made  a  striking  display  tistefuUy  arranged  and 
remarkably  fresh  even  at  the  end  of  the  hot  day. 
Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  of  Wr.ltham  Cross,  showed  Roses 
in  variety,  and  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Sons  had  a 
good  exhibit  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  garden 
varieties,  but  there  was  nothing  new  in  these 
groups,  ao  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  them.  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  showed  Crimson  Rambler 
Rose  in  quantity.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  also 
showed  Roses,  but  the  feature  of  the  show  apart 
from   the  Roses,   and  one  which  attracted  much 


notice,  was  their  grand  group  of  Begonias, 
arranged  in  a  charming  way  with  a  light  foil  of 
Asparagus  plumes  and  Fern  to  relieve  the  flowers. 
Some  of  their  finest  and  newest  varieties  were 
prominent  in  the  group.  They  also  had  a  large 
group  of  Caladiums.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer 
showed  his  new  Spiriea  profuse  in  bloom  and  rich 
in  colour.  The  group  of  Calochorti  and  Lilies 
from  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
found  many  admirers.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son, 
Crawley,  had  a  group  of  hardy  flowers,  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Tidy,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant, 
showed  a  very  large  group  of  Sweet  Peas,  which 
comprised  all  the  best  varieties  in  rich  and  delicate 
colours,  the  flowers  remarkably  fresh  and  sweet. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 
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Another  good  exhibition  of  varied  produce  was  to 
be  seen  on  Tuesday  last  ;  not  so  extensive,  it  is 
true,  as  the  recent  displays,  but  suiiiciently  so  to 
make  up  a  thoroughly  representative  exhibition. 
Roses  were  one  of  the  features,  and  these  were 
very  fresh  and  bright  in  colour.  Orchids  were 
not  so  numerou.s,  but  several  novelties  and  rarities, 
as  well  as  good  standard  kinds,  were  to  be  seen. 
Outdoor  fruits  were  thoroughly  good,  notably 
Cherries  and  bush  fruits.  Of  indoor  fruits  the 
most  numerous  were  Melon.',  but  the  rich  lus- 
cious flavour  so  desirable  in  this  fruit  was  con- 
fined to  quite  a  few  kinds.  Vegetables  were 
shown  in  very  fine  condition,  being  all  the  more 
noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  prolonged  drought. 
Orchid  Committee. 
No  Hrst-class  certificates  were  awarded  at  this 
meeting,  but  awards  of  merit  were  made  to  the 
following,  viz,  : — 

L^lioCattleva  D.  S.  Brown  (Cattleya  Triana^ 
X  Ljelia  elegans),  in  which  the  growth  and  general 
contour  of  the  plant  were  quite  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  the  two  parents,  the  flowers  being 
of  large  size,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  deep  rose 
colour  (lushed  with  purple,  the  lip  of  a  velvety 
dark  purple  shade  with  golden  veins  in  the  throat ; 
an  excellent  hybrid.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Co.'s  collection. 

OdoNTOIILOSSUM    VEXILLARIUM    C0N,STANrE    Wl- 

GAN. — A  lovely  form  of  this  species,  the  flowers 
of  unusual  size,  having  the  lip  of  extra  breadth, 
fully  4  inches,  the  colour  being  pure  white,  the 
sepals  and  petals  retaining  a  slight  rosy  flush. 
From  Sir  F.  Wigan's  collection. 

Vanda  tricohir  var.  tlanilaeris.  —  The 
flowers  of  this  were  particularly  handsome  both  in 
form  and  marking,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
wider,  thus  giving  a  more  massive  appearance, 
the  colour  being  a  citron-yellow  with  rich  brown 
spots,  the  lip  rose-coloured  with  dark  chocolate 
lines.     From  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures'  collection. 

Brassli  verrucosa,  which,  although  quite  an 
old  Orchid,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  certifi- 
cated before.  The  plant  in  question  bore  fifteen 
good  spikes  of  its  pale  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
making  a  good  display,  the  individual  blossoms 
being  large  and  very  fresh.  From  the  collection 
of  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay  at  Ro-efield,  Sevenoaks. 

Botanical  certificates  on  this  occasion  were  dis- 
pensed with  a  liberal  hand,  no  less  than  thirteen 
awards  being  made  .as  follows :  Dendrobium 
bracteosum,  a  very  singular  species,  flowering 
upon  the  old  bulbs,  not  in  any  sense  sliowy  ;  Ly- 
caste  Dyeriana,  with  pale  greenish  yellow  flowers 
(from  Peru);  Dendrobium speciosissimum,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  old  1).  infundi- 
bulum,  with  less  colour,  but  of  similar  character, 
being  more  erect  in  growth.  These  all  came  from 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  Eria  Clarki,  a  dull 
yellow  species,  with  dense  spikes  of  bloom  from 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.  Masdevallia  coriacea,  an- 
other of  the  singular  and  very  interesting  species, 
from  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures.  Polycinis  muscifera,  a 
very  elegant  species,  with  small  golden  yellow 
spikes  having  bronzy  spots  ;  Promcniua  "stape- 
lioides,   of   very   dwarf    growth,   the    sepals    and 


petals  marked  as  in  a  Stapelia,  the  lip  being 
intensely  dark,  almost  black  ;  Oncidium  cuouUa- 
tum  Lawrenceanum,  a  small  species,  with  dark 
purplish  brown  sepals  and  petals  and  a  pale  rosy 
purple  lip  ;  all  from  Lord  Rothschild's  collection 
at  "Tring  Park.  Oncidium  cucuUatum  Lawren- 
ceanum ;  Luddemannia  Pescatorei,  with  small 
deep  golden  yellow  flowers  borne  on  pendulous 
and  dense  spikes  ;  Masdevallia  guttulata,  bearing 
two  quite  small  flowers  to  the  one  spike,  these 
being  light  in  colour,  the  growth  also  small  and 
grass-like  ;  Trichooentrum  hymenantha,  another 
miniature  plant  with  small  whitish  flowers,  these 
all  coming  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection. 
Sarcanthus  teretifolius,  with  long  Rush-like 
leaves,  like  V.  teres,  but  longer,  and  long  spikf  8 
of  small  dark-coloured  flowers,  from  Mr.  A.  W. 
Witt,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  the  most  im- 
portant group  in  the  hall,  comprising  many  ex- 
cellent things,  amongst  which  were  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  var.  Madouxiana,  in  which  the  lip 
partook  of  C.  gigas,  with  deep  golden  yellow  in 
the  throat,  margined  with  purplish  crimson  ; 
LsBlia  amanda,  with  soft,  pale  rosy  lilac-tinted 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  of  a  deeper  shade,  a 
beautful  variety ;  Anguloa  uniflora,  with  waxy 
white  flowers,  quite  distinct  and  as  large  as 
A.  Clowesi,  which  was  also  shown  beside  it ; 
Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum,  a  good  example ; 
Cattleya  Wallisi,  with  pale  creamy  white  sepals 
and  petals,  the  lip  being  dark  maroon,  with  an 
orange-coloured  blotch  ;  Labile  Cattleya  A  mold  i- 
ana,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hybrids, 
with  deep  rose-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
dark  rosy  purple  and  well  ex  panded ;  La;lia  elegans 
Sohrct'deriana,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
soft  flush  of  palest  rose,  the  lip  being  of  an  in- 
tensely deep  crimson  -  purple,  very  distinct  in 
this  latter  respect,  and  an  extra  fine  variety. 
Dendrobium  speciosissimum,  after  D.  Jamesi- 
anum  ;  Catasetum  Christyanum,  with  dark,  almost 
black  sepals  and  petals,  an  extra  fine  variety  and 
in  the  best  of  condition  ;  Cattleya  Rex,  with  rich 
ivory  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being  shaded 
with  a  deep  gold  tint  and  rosy  lilac  and  crimson 
markings,  a  fine  species  and  very  distinct ;  Catt- 
leya Gaskelliana  virginalis,  a  \'ery  distinct  pale 
form  with  slight  traces  here  and  there  in  the  lip  of 
pale  purple;  Dendrobium  Phahvnopsis  Schra'deri- 
anum,good  examples  with  fine  spikes  from  the  old 
bulbs  ;  Cattleya  Brymeriana,  a  supposed  natura  I 
hybrid  (C.  Eldorado  x  C.  superba),  showing  C 
superba  quite  distinctly,  but  quite  distinct  there- 
from, the  lip  having  purplish  crimson  markings 
with  golden  yellow  in  the  throat,  were  also  sent. 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  very  fine  and  rich  in 
colour  ;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  in  very  fine 
forms,  one  called  Empress  Augusta  Victoria  being 
of  a  deep  rose  colour  and  of  large  size,  another 
named  Chelseiense,  a  much  paler  form,  but  with 
deep  crimson  lines  and  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
lip  ;  another  called  conspicuum  being  also  distinct ; 
Cj'pripedium  nobilius,  an  excellent  hybrid  ; 
Cattleya  Miss  Measures  (C.  speciosissima  x  C. 
velutina),  a  pleasing  hybrid  showing  the  former 
parent  in  the  lip,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
shaded  in  a  peculiar  way  with  rose  and  bronze, 
were  also  included.  Award  silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  George  Marshall,  Grimsby,  had  a  smaller, 
but  excellent  group,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cattleyas, 
in  which  good  forms  of  C.  gigas  were  conspicuous, 
C.  Mendeli  being  also  included  as  well  as  C. 
Gaskelliana.  The  most  noteworthy  plant,  how- 
ever, was  a  grand  example  of  Epidendrum  vitelli- 
num  majus  with  several  very  stout  spikes  and 
large  blooms.     Award  silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  had  an  attractive  and 
showy  group,  amongst  which  were  two  distinct 
forms  of  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  this  charming 
species  being  still  all  too  scarce.  Odontoglossum 
Roezli  and  0.  Roezli  album  were  again  included 
here.  Oncidium  macranthum  v\os  specially  good, 
being  rich  in  colouring.  Odontoglossum  crispum  ; 
Cattleya  suijcrba,  a  good  piece  ;  Oncidium  Mar- 
shallianum,  with  several  stout  spikes  freely 
branched  ;  Grammatophyllum  Measuresianum, 
with  one  long  spike  ;  L.vlia  grandis  tenebrosa  and 
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Cattleya  granulosa,  both  good,  the  latter  specially 
80  ;  Cypripedium  Curtisi,  C.  Alice  (hyb.)  showing 
C.  Spicerianum,  also  C.  Veitchi,  and  a  good  plant 
of  Aerides  Lobbi  were  also  sent  (award  bronze 
Banksian).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed 
another  of  their  hybrid  Dendrobes  in  D.  porphy- 
rogastrum  (D.  Dalhousianum  X  D.  Huttoni),  with 
large  flowers  of  the  palest  tint  of  porphyry,  a 
most  delicate  shade,  and  a  beautiful  hyb.  Cypri- 
pedium Dominianum  albicans,  a  pale  form  of  this 
older  hyb. ,  very  distinct  and  pleasing,  with  long 
tail-like  petals.  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures  had  several 
cut  Orchids,  amongst  which  was  Lrelio-Cattleya 
Schilleriana,  flowers  large,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  flushed  with  the  softest  tints,  the  lip  quite 
in  contrast,  being  of  a  dark  velvety  purple. 
Vanda  Parish!,  with  its  rich  aromatic  perfume 
pervading  the  atmosphere,  was  also  to  be  seen 
here  in  good  character.  Pleurothallis  longis- 
sima,  with  long  slender  spikes  of  the  palest  of 
green  flowers,  a  fitting  companion  to  Bendrochi- 
lum  filiforme ;  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  well 
developed  spikes  ;  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  and  C. 
Gaskelliana  albescens,  the  latter  very  distinct  and 
beautiful ;  C.  Wallisi,  a  fine  form  of  this  beautiful 
Cattleya  ;  also  C.  Mendeli,  in  which  the  colour  of 
the  sepals  had  run  into  the  lip  in  a  singular 
fashion,  were  also  sent.  From  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Co.  came  Lajlia  grandis  tenebrosa,  Cattleya  Gas- 
kelliana and  C.  Harrisoni,  all  in  good  condition  ; 
also  Polystachys  luteola  and  Bifrenaria  vitellma, 
with  deep  golden  yellow  flowers  ;  Cynorchis 
grandiflora,  a  singular  Orchid  with  greenish 
sepals  and  petals  and  a  rosy  lilac  lip ;  Oncidium 
Schhmi,  a  good  spike ;  Cypripedium  niveum  su- 
perbum,  a  larger  form  ;  C.  leucorrhodum,  Den- 
drobium  thyrsiflorum,  Lajlia  grandis  tenebrosa 
var.  Bella,  with  pale-coloured  flowers  ;  also  Cat- 
tleya citrina  and  Vanda  Lewisi,  a  miniature  spe- 
cies. 

From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  came  Vanda  Rceb- 
lingiana,  with  brownish  spots  on  a  green  ground, 
the  lip  fringed,  and  of  singular  formation;  Mas- 
devallia  Rolfeana,  of  dwarf  growth  and  with  dark 
coloured  flowers ;  M.  Peristeria,  pale  greenish 
yellow  with  darker  spots  ;  Polystachys  Lawrence- 
ana,  tawny  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  pale 
blush  lip ;  Masdevallia  Stella  (hyb  ),  soft  rosy 
pink,  a  lovely  shade  of  colour  ;  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  superbum,  with  small  flowers,  deep 
rose  colour  with  dark  crimson  blotch  on  lip, 
edged  with  white  ;  Dendrobium  revolutum,  with 
pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being  un- 
usually large,  and  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  ; 
Pleurothallis  macroblepharis,  extremely  beautiful 
and  interesting,  the  small  dark  flowers  being 
borne  on  hair-like  stems  ;  and  Nanodes  Medusse, 
an  Orchid  that  is  rarely  shown,  being  both  singu- 
lar and  interesting. 

From  Mr.  Malcolm  Cook,  Kingston  Hill,  came 
a  fine  cut  spike  of  Cattleya  gigas  with  four 
flowers,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Brown,  Lawn  Bank,  Ted- 
dington,  sent  Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  brighter  in 
colour  than  usual,  evidently  a  good  form.  Mr. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler  sent  LteUa  grandis  tenebrosa,  a 
pale  variety  with  light  bronzy  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  still  retaining  the  deep  purple  colour. 

Mr.  J.  Foster  Alcock,  Northchurch,  Herts, 
exhibited  a  specially  fine  Odontoglossum  Harry- 
anum rich  in  colour ;  this  splendid  Odontoglot 
has  rarely  been  seen  in  a  finer  variety.  From 
the  same  source  came  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
well  flowered  and  good  spikes  ;  also  Lailia  grandis 
tenebrosa,  a  small  plant  of  a  distinct  form. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  to  the 
following  : — 

Hemerocallis  aubantiaoa. — A  new  variety  of 
robust  character  and  striking  beauty,  with  large 
flowers  of  a  rich  apricot  colour.  A  note  describing 
it  more  fully,  appears  on  another  page.  It  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Col- 
chester. 

Arneeia  cornuta.— This  handsome  Borage- 
wort  is  an  annual  of  brilliant  and  showy  colour, 
the  flowers  rich  yellow,  with  five  large  spots  of 
-velvet-brown  on  the  corolla.     The  tlo%vers  are  borne 


profusely  in  a  long   succession.      From   Messrs' 
Bobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  follow- 
ing: - 

Begonia  carminata. — This  is  a  hybrid,  the  re- 
sult of  crossing  B.  Dregei  with  B.  coccinea,  and 
handsomer  than  either  of  its  parents.  It  has  the 
long,  deep  green  leaves  of  B.  coccinea,  but  instead 
of  being  smooth-edged  they  are  lobed,  as  in 
B.  Dregei.  The  flowers  are  rosy-carmine,  numer- 
ous, in  drooping,  branched  racemes,  and  the  plants 
free-flowering  even  in  a  young  state.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Mr.  F.  Bostock. — A  double- flowered 
variety,  free  and  robust,  the  flowers  double,  but 
graceful  in  outline  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Calochortus  luteus  concolor. — This  is  a  new 
and  sturdy  variety  having  stout  stems,  which  grow 
about  1  foot  high.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
rich  buttercup-yellow  colour,  with  a  few  faint 
brown  markings  at  their  base.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Calochortus  macrocabpus. — Though  not  new, 
this  is  not  a  common  species.  It  has  the  largest 
flowers  of  any,  and  those  shown  were  very  fine,  of 
a  lilac  purple  colour,  lighter  at  the  base,  which  is 
clothed  with  long  silky  yellow  hairs.  This  also 
came  from  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co. 

CARN.A.TI0N  Mrs.  W.  Bright. — A  fine  flowered 
variety  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  A  stand  of  cut 
blooms  and  a  strong  plant  in  a  pot  were  shown. 
Most  of  these  yellow  selfs  disappoint  when  tried 
in  the  open  ground.  Shown  by  Miss  McRonald, 
Northgate  Nurseries,  Chichester. 

GoDETiA  Marchioness  of  Salisbury. — This 
has  a  bright  effect  in  the  mass  as  shown,  as  there 
is  much  less  purple  in  the  colour  than  in  that  of 
most  Godetias.  The  flowers  are  rosy  crimson  mar- 
gined with  white,  flushed  with  pink,  the  habit 
vigorous  and  free.  From  Messrs.  Daniels  and 
Sons,  Norwich. 

Rose  Haileybury.  —This  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual 
variety,  the  flowers  as  shown  only  of  medium  size, 
but  full  and  good  in  form  and  colour,  which  is 
light  crimson.  They  are  also  sweetly  scented. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  (i.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Streptocarpus  Lain'g's  multiflora. — A  pretty 
form  with  a  rather  stupid  name.  It  is  an  abun- 
dant flowering  kind,  the  blooms  large,  rich  blue, 
feathered  with  deep  violet-purple  in  the  throat. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

There  was  a  considerable  falling  ofl'  in  the 
number  of  miscellaneous  groups,  but  that  from 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  was 
a  centre  of  attraction  throughout  the  day  and 
deservedly  merited  the  silver  Flora  medal  awarded. 
The  new  Day  Lily  in  the  centre  of  the  group  was 
conspicuous.  Lilies,  too,  were  plentiful,  includ- 
ing L.  auratum,  L,  longiflorum  pr.-ecox,  an 
early  form,  and  L.  canadense,  in  red  and  yellow 
varieties.  The  lovely  L.  Krameri  was  shown, 
also  L.  Parry  i,  which  has  rich  yellow,  sweet- 
scented  flowers  and  is  a  most  beautiful  kind  to 
grow  in  moist,  peaty  places.  Two  charming 
small  Lilies  were  L.  Coridion,  with  yellow  flowers, 
spotted  with  brown,  and  L.  concolor,  a  dwaif 
species,  which  holds  its  flowers  erect.  They  are 
of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour  with  dark  spots. 
Among  L.  elegans  varieties  the  extremes  of  colour 
were  seen  in  the  varieties  Horsmani,  with  its 
dark,  blackish  crimson  flowers,  and  Alice  Wilson, 
which  is  rich  lemon-yellow,  with  a  darker  band 
of  colour  down  the  centre.  Calochorti  were  again 
largely  shown.  Brodia-as  in  variety  were  also 
shown,  and  some  good  forms  of  the  Japanese  Iris. 
Messrs.  Barr  received  a  silver  Banksian  medal 
for  a  good  group  of  the  best  hardy  flowers  in 
season,  the  chief  features  being  Sea  Hollies  in 
variety,  Lathyrus  latifolius  in  several  forms,  An- 
themis  tinctoria  Canary  Bird,  a  rich  yellow 
variety  of  this  fine  hardy  Daisy,  Lilium  Browni, 
L.  longiflorum,  and  L.  testaceum.  Platycodons 
were  good,  also  Japanese  Irises,  Achillea  filipen- 
dula.  Pink  Ernest  Ladhams,  Statices,  and  Sweet 
Peas. 

Mr.  H.  Eckford  showed  a  great  many  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas,  a  bunch  of  each  kind  in  a  separate  I 


vase.  There  is  certainly  no  finer  annual  flower, 
as  it  embraces  such  a  wide  range  of  colour. 
Among  those  shown  we  noted  Mrs.  Sankey  and 
Blanche  Burpee,  white  ;  Peach  Blossom,  a  lovely 
shade  of  pink ;  Novelty,  rich  rose ;  Duke  of 
Clarence,  deep  maroon  ;  Stanley,  of  a  similar 
hue  ;  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  blush-pink  ;  Captain 
of  the  Blues  ;  Queen  Victoria,  cream,  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  of  a  lovely  lavender  shade.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded,  and  a  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough, 
for  Carnations,  cut  flowers  staged  with  the  con- 
ventional collar  round  their  necks,  and  every 
flower  dressed  so  that  no  individuality  of  form 
was  apparent  in  any  of  them.  Messrs.  Sander, 
of  St.  Albans,  showed  a  pink  perpetual-flowering 
Carnation,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  (ireat  Book- 
ham,  exhibited  several  very  fine  varieties,  as 
Corinna,  yellow  ;  Hayes  Scarlet,  a  brilliant 
colour  ;  Grace  Darling,  spotted  purple  ;  and  Lady 
Ridley,  white  self.  Mr.  H.  Becker,  Jersey, 
showed  a  pink  self  Carnation  somewhat  resem- 
bling Countess  of  Paris,  but  distinct,  and  called 
Jersey  Maid,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  showed  a  rose 
and  salmon  variety  named  La  Vilette.  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer  again  showed  his  Spir:ca  in 
good  condition,  and  another  new  form  of  the 
same  free  flowering  character  named  S.  M.ar- 
garitaj,  with  rosy  pink  flowers.  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  will  make  a  charming  companion  to 
the  crimson  variety.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 
showed  Dipladenia  atropurpurea  in  small  plants 
freely  flowered,  alsoD.  boliviensis,  which  is  white, 
withayellow  throat.  Half-a-dozen  vars.  of  Sonerila 
varied  and  pretty  in  their  leaf  markings,  Erioc- 
nema  Sanders  in  good  leaf  colour,  and  a  fine  pan 
of  Dionasa  muscipula  came  from  the  same  firm. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  six  very  fine 
spikes  of  the  rich  yellow  Eremurus  Bungei,  which 
were  much  admired.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  sent  a  good  lot  of  Nemesia  strumosa  in 
wide  range  of  colour,  from  pale  yellow  to  rich 
crimson  withnumerous  intermediate  and  indescrib- 
able shades.  Pancratium  coUinum  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Lewis,  of  Southgate,  and  an  ugly  double 
purple  and  white  Petunia  came  from  Mr.  Beldam, 
The  Lodge,  Acton.  A  very  fine  seedling  form  of 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Middlehurst,  of  Liverpool,  and  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Sons  showed  several  good  new  Begonias.  Mr.  J. 
Forbes,  of  Hawick,  sent  a  fine  lot  of  Delphiniums 
which,  however,  did  not  bear  their  long  journey 
very  well,  and  a  Godetia  named  E.  F.  ITairbairn 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Carlisle. 
Messrs.  Daniels,  Norwich,  showed  a  quantity  of  an 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  named  Queen  of  Roses, 
the  trusses  compact,  the  flowers  large,  very 
double  and  of  a  deep  rose  colour.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  for  a  fine 
flower  of  Cereus  Alice  Wilson,  a  lovely  variety 
raised  in  America  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey.  Mr.  G. 
Paul  showed  several  new  Roses,  one  named  Bacchus 
looking  very  promising  as  a  garden  variety.  It  is 
a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  bearing  rich  velvety  crimson 
flowers  of  medium  size  on  long  stems. 

Roses. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  for  Roses  and  some 
very  fair  flowers  were  shown,  but  the  competition 
was  not  so  strong  as  in  an  average  season.  Mr. 
Frank  Cant  was  quite  to  the  fore  in  the  open 
classes,  securing  first  prize  for  twenty-four  dis- 
tinct single  trusses  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  the 
same  in  another  class  for  that  number  of  Teas. 
For  twelve  of  one  variety  of  Tea  Rose  he  was  also 
first,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  being  second  in  all  three 
classes. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  H.P.'s,  three 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first,  and  Mr. 
G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  second,  and  the  s.ime 
order  obtained  in  the  class  for  twelve  single 
trusses  of  any  variety  of  H.P. ,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
showing  a  grand  dozen  of  Gustavo  Piganeau,  while 
Mr.  Mount  staged  A.  K.  Williams.  In  the 
amateur  classes  for  twenty-four  distinct  H.P.'s, 
single  trusses,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin,  was 
an  easy  first  with  a  grand  stand  of  tine  flowers, 
Mr.  T.  B.   Haywood  being  second.     For  twelve 
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distinct  single  trusses,  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
South  Woodford,  was  first,  and  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen, 
West  Bergholt,  second.  In  the  correspondingr 
open  class  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Mount  second.  For  six  single  trusses,  amateurs, 
Mr.  Langton,  Hendon,  was  first,  and  Mr.  K.  H. 
Gifford,  Streatham,  second,  whilst  for  six  blooms 
of  one  variety,  Mr.  Haywood  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Peniberton  were  first  and  second  respectively  with 
A.  K.  Williams.  Mr.  Orpen  had  the  best  twenty- 
four  Teas  among  amateurs,  showing  some  fine 
flowers,  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  was  second.  Mr. 
Langton  showed  the  best  six  Teas,  single  trusses, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Croydon,  being  second,  and 
for  six  of  one  variety  Mr.  Langton  was  first  with 
Innocente  Pirola,  and  Mr.  Orpen  second  with 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  We  have  not  enumerated 
the  best  blooms  in  the  larger  stands,  as  they 
practically  correspond  with  the  selections  made 
and  to  be  found  in  our  report  of  the  Palace  show. 
Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  at  this  meeting  were  numerous, 
very  fine  fruit  and  vegetables  being  staged,  the 
Cherries  from  Gunnersbury  House  and  the  fruit 
in  quantity  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  being 
most  admired.  Melons  were  again  sent  in  great 
numbers,  but  only  two  found  worthy  of  an  award. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Melon'  Epicure,  a  round  fruit,  above  medium 
tiz9,  flesh  deep  green,  finely  flavoured,  with  bright 
skin,  the  latter  much  netted.  From  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Melon  ISIuoget,  flesh  bright  scarlet,  the  fruit 
round,  well  netted  and  richly  flavoured.  This  is 
so  far  the  best  Melon  of  the  year.  Also  from  Mr. 
Mortimer. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  staged 
a  very  fine  collection  of  Cherries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants  and  Raspberries.  The  Cherries  had  been 
grown  on  pyramids  at  their  Langley  nursery,  and 
comprised  the  best  varieties,  no  less  than  thirty 
distinct  kinds  being  staged.  Bigarreau  Napoleon 
and  De  Schreken  were  very  fine.  Among  the 
black  kinds  the  Tartarian  was  specially  good, 
also  Elton,  Royal  Duke,  Empress  Eugenie  and 
Governor  Wood.  Mammoth,  a  large  yellow 
mottled  fruit,  was  very  good  ;  also  Reme  Hor- 
tense  (one  of  the  Duke  section!.  Archduke,  Royal 
Duke  and  May  Duke.  Very  fine  fruits  of  Rasp- 
berry Superlative  and  Yellow  Antwerp  were 
staged,  both  growing  branches  and  gathered 
fruits.  The  Goosebeir^es  were  also  staged  in 
a  growing  state  from  cordons,  and  comprised 
the  leading  varieties,  the  best  being  Forester, 
Early  Red  Hairy,  Bright  Venus,  Early  Sulphur, 
Golden  Drop,  Hedgebury,  Green  Gascoigne  and 
Overall.  Among  the  Currants  the"  White  Grape 
was  very  good  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 
Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
staged  three  large  boxes  of  Cherries,  the  varieties 
being  Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  Black  Tartarian. 
The  fruits  were  ecjual  to  the  bsst  fruits  grown 
under  glass.  Growing  branches  were  also  staged 
to  fhow  cropping  (juaities,  the  shoots  be7ng 
heavily  laden  with  fruit  (silver  Banksian  medal)^ 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
Herts,  staged  twenty-four  dishes  of  vegetables  in 
soma  eighteen  varieties,  every  dish  being  spe- 
cially good,  well  meriting  the  award  given. 
Tomatoes  Perfection,  Chemin,  and  Polegate  were 
very  good,  a«  also  Walcheren  Cauliflower,  Snow- 
b.ll  Turnip,  Prodigy  and  Duke  of  Albany 
Peus,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  and  three  varie- 
ties of  Potatoes  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 
Mr.  W.  Empson,  Ampthill  House,  Beds,  staged 
a  large  collection  of  vegetables  with  nine  dishes 
of  fruit,  but  we  do  not  think  it  adds  to  the  value 
or  appearance  of  the  vegetables  to  stage  fruit 
with  them.  Foster's  Seedling  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  were  good,  as  also  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  Waterloo  Strawberries,  and  Superlative 
Raspberry.  Early  York  Cabbage,  Stratagem 
Peas,  .Snowball  Turnip,  and  other  vegetables 
were  also  well  shown  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  staged  no  le.=s  than 
thirty-six  varieties  of  Peas.  This  was  an  instruc- 
tive  exhibit,    and   though    the   season   has  been 


most  unfavourable  for  this  crop  very  good  ex- 
amples were  staged.  The  most  noticeable  dishes 
were  Stratagem,  Invincible,  Pride  of  the  Market, 
Maincrop,  Daisy,  Masterpiece,  Alderman,  and 
Veitch's  Perfection  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  sent  seven  new 
seedling  Peas  of  great  merit,  but  as  the  cropping 
qualities  could  not  be  tested  they  were  referred 
to  Chiswick  for  trial.  Mr.  Ward,  Longford 
Castle  Gardens,  Salisbury,  sent  a  new  Pea  of  nice 
appearance.  This,  too,  was  requested  to  be  sent 
for  trial.  A  new  field  Pea  named  Parish  Coun- 
cillor, large  and  good,  was  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Gray, 
Hertingfordbury  Park,  Herts.  Messrs.  P.  Barr 
and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  collection  of 
Peas  and  Lettuces,  also  nice  examples  of  St. 
John's  Day  Cabbage.  Mr.  Gilbert  sent  a  new 
Cauliflower  named  Burghley  Pet,  of  compact 
habit  and  with  pure  white  curd.  A  new  seedling 
Cucumber  came  from  Mr.  Knellor,  Malshanger 
Park,  Basingstoke,  a  nice  looking  fruit.  Mr.  S. 
Groves  sent  nice  looking  fruits  of  Tomato  Temple 
Favourite,  with  large  smooth  deep  flesh  of  a  dark 
colour. 

From  the  Society's  gardens  came  a  very  interest- 
ing collection  of  Red  and  White  Currants,  also 
fruiting  branches  of  the  same.  The  most  notable 
were  Fertile  de  Palluau  or  Red  Cherry,  Houghton 
Castle,  one  of  the  best  Red  Currants  grown  ;  the 
old  Dutch  Mallow-leaved  or  Raby  Castle,  a  strong 
grower,  fruit  large,  very  acid  ;  the  cut-leaved 
De  Verrier  and  Wilmot's  Red,  the  same  as  the  Red 
Dutch.  The  best  white  kinds  were  Large  White, 
Cut-leaved,  Macrocarpa  and  White  Dutch.  Mr. 
H.  Becker,  Jersey,  received  a  cultural  commenda- 
tion for  two  varieties  of  Currants.  Nice  Pine- 
apples and  Humboldt  Nectarines  came  from  Mr. 
Kemp,  Stoke  Park,  Slough.  Some  very  long  fruit- 
ing branches  of  Raspberry  Papworth  Prolific  came 
from  Mr.  Papworth,  Caterham,  but  the  fruits  were 
small.  A  new  Raspberry,  much  like  a  Blackberry, 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Farini,  Dartmouth  Lodge,  Forest 
Hill.  Seedling  Strawberries,  crosses  between 
several  new  kinds,  came  from  Mr.  Carmichael, 
Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh.  Those  sent  were  not 
in  condition  to  test  quality.  Peaches  Royal 
George  and  Noblesse  were  sent  from  the  Horti- 
cultural College,  Swanley,  also  Melons  Golden 
Queen,  The  Empress  and  Her  Majesty.  Mr. 
Smythe,  Basing  Park,  Mr.  Ashton,  Glossop  Ball, 
Derby,  Mr.  Richardson,  Cheadle,  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
Cardiff  Castle,  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Mr. 
Bishop,  Wightwick  Manor,  and  others  sent  seed- 
ling Melons,  but  none  were  deemed  worthy  of  an 
award. 


The  lecture  was  by  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  and 
dealt  with  "The  effect  of  darkness  upon  the 
growth  of  plants."  He  was  favoured  with  a 
good  audience  and  much  interest  was  manifested. 


Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

— We  learn  that  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Skinners  have  given  a  donation  of  £10  10s.  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.  — For  the  fourth 
time  this  year  the  highest  temperature  in  shade 
has  touched  80°,  or  exceeded  it.  The  warmest  days 
during  the  past  week  were  the  7th  and  Sth,  when 
the  maximum  readings  were  respectively  78°  and 
80°.  The  days  lately  have  been  hot,  but  the 
nights,  on  the  other  hand,  cold  for  the  time  of 
year,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  the  type  of 
weather  recently  prevailing.  At  I  foot  deep  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  is  at  the  present  time 
fl°  above  the  July  average,  and  5°  warmer  than  at 
the  same  date  last  year.  No  rain,  beyond  that 
deposited  by  a  passing  shower,  has  fallen  during 
the  past  nine  days.  The  present  drought  may  be 
said  to  have  set  in  here  on  April  28,  since  which 
time  (ten  and  a  half  weeks)  the  total  measurement 
only  amounts  to  little  more  than  1  inch,  while  no 
rain  water  at  all  has  come  through  either  percola- 
tion gauge  for  over  six  weeks.  On  the  Sth  inst. 
the  air  was  again  very  dry  indeed,  the  difference 


between  the  readings  of  a  dry  bulb  thermometer 
and  one  with  its  bulb  kept  constantly  wet  amount- 
ing to  20°  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, — E.  M., 
Berlchamsted. 


Public  Gardens. 


Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  A.' socialion,  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  W. ,  the  Earl  of  Mealh,  chairman, 
presiding,  it  was  reported  that  St.  Stephen's 
ground.  North  Bow,  and  some  small  grounds  in 
Canning  Town  were  being  laid  out  ;  that  the 
Friends'  burial  ground  in  Long  Lane,  S.E.,  would 
shortly  be  commenced  ;  that  the  purchase  cf 
10  acres  in  Hermit  Road,  E.,  for  a  recreation 
ground,  towards  which  the  association  had  sub- 
scribed, was  almost  completed  ;  and  that  ad- 
ditional seats  had  been  accepted  for  Hackney 
Churchyard.  It  was  agreed  to  give  the  sup- 
port of  the  association  for  the  acquisition  of 
Churchyard  Bottom  Wood,  Highgate,  and  of 
a  recreation  ground  for  Barking  Side,  Ilford, 
E.  Plans  were  considered  for  the  laying  out  of 
St.  James's  Churchyard,  Pentonville  Road,  and 
Christ  Church  Churchyard,  Blackfriars  Road, 
S.E.,  and  progress  was  reported  with  regard  to 
the  efforts  the  association  was  making  to  accjuire 
sites  for  recreation  grounds  at  Putney,  Walworth, 
and  Deptford,  in  each  case  involving  the  collection 
of  considerable  sums  of  money,  towards  which 
contributions  were  asked. 


Obituary. 


Death  of  Mr.  John  Wills.— Just  as  we  are 
going  to  press  we  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  at 
the  age  of  G4,  of  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Onslow  Cres- 
cent, South  Kensington.  He  had  been  in  ailing 
health  for  a  long  time. 


Insects  on  Roses. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
if  this  is  a  destructive  fly  among  Roses,  as  my 
employer  thinks  it  is  the  same  that  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  Roses  in  the  south  of  Italy '!  —P.  Elder. 

*»*  The  insect  you  sent  is  one  of  the  sawflies 
which  attack  the  Rose,  or  rather  it  is  their  grubs 
which  do  so.  The  flies  themselves  are  very  harm- 
less, but  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves,  and 
the  grubs  which  are  hatched  from  them  are  very 
destructive  to  the  foliage.  Picking  them  off  by 
hand  is  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  They 
are  not  very  easily  detected  among  the  foliage, 
but  as  soon  as  you  have  found  one  or  two,  you  will 
not  have  much  difficulty  in  seeing  the  others.  — S. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Manual  of  Forestry."  Vol.  iii.  Forest  Maiinpr- 
ment.  W.  Schlich.  Bradbury,  Agnew  and  Co.,  Ld., 
liouverie  Street,  London,  E.G. 

"In  a  Gloucestersliii-e  Garden."  By  C;iiiou  Kll:i- 
conibp.     Edwin  Anin'd,  Bedford  StrPot,  W.C. 

"Agriculture,  rracticaland  SJeutitic."  By  J.  Muir. 
Loudon  :  Macmillnn  and  Co. 

"  Les  PUiJites  Alpines  et  de  Eociiilles,"  avec  figures 
dans  le  texte.  Par  H.  Coirevon.  Octave  Doiii, 
Paris. 

Beetou's  "  Shilliug  Gardening."  New  and  revised 
ediiion.     Ward,  Lock  and  Bowdeu. 

"Fast  Day  and  Vegetarian  Cookery."  By  E.  M. 
Cowan  and  S.  Beaty-Pownall.     Horace  Cox,  Lonc'cn. 

"Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information."  Rojal 
Gardens,  Kew. 


Names  of  plants. — W.  H.  C. — 1,  Platycodon 
grandiflorura ;  2,  Bocconia  japonica;  3,  Campanula 
latit'olia  ;  4,  (Enothera  missourieusis  ;   5,   Lysimachia 

clethroides  ;  G,  Achillea  Eupatorium. E.  F.  Stcven- 

.snn.  — Astragalus     galegiformis.  ^ Q.    B.    B. — 1, 

Ilemerncallis  fulva ;  2,  Spartium  .iunceutn  ;   3  and  4, 

next   week. (I.   A.—  \,   l?o.so    Georges  Bruant ;    2, 

PontstemoD  Murrajanus. Constant  Reader.— C&\y- 

canthus  floridus. W.  3/.— Spirsea  callosa. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Aet  itseu  is  Nature." — Shakesptare. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  FOR  GROUPING. 

Although  there  are  no  plants  so  admirably 
adapted  for  grouping  so  as  to  get  light  and 
beautiful  effects  as  Orchids,  possibly  there  are 
none  so  frequently  spoilt  by  flat  uninteresting 
arrangement — a  bank  of  flowering  Orchids 
interspersed  with  Ferns  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants,  kept  high  at  the  back,  sloping  regularly 
down  to  the  front,  and  edged  with  creeping 
plants.  How  frequently  this  is  repeated  at  our 
large  exhibitions.  There  is  a  gorgeous  wealth 
of  blossom  and  enough  material  often  to  cover 
double  the  amount  of  space,  but  artistic  or 
pleasing  efl'ects  are  wanting.  With  regard 
to  trade  groups  there  is  the  excuse  to  be  urged 
that  the  space  allotted  is  limited,  and  nursery- 
men wish  to  show  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  give  the  public  a  sight  of  as  many  as  possible 
of  their  treasures  and  connoisseurs  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  varieties.  But  with  private 
growers,  either  at  exhibitions  or  at  home,  there 
is  not  this  inducement  to  crowding,  and  yet  it 
occurs  none  the  less.  Respecting  the  arrange- 
ment of  Orchids  at  home,  there  are  very  many 
places  where  a  suitable  structure  for  the  purpose 
does  not  exist.  Flowering  houses  (as  usually 
understood)  are  built  much  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  for  growing,  the  only  dift'erence 
being  a  smaller  amount  of  piping  and  a  little 
diflFerent  arrangement  of  the  stages.  An  ideal 
house  for  the  purpose  is  one  without  any  staging 
whatever,  but  plenty  of  floor  space,  whereon  the 
floral  arrangements  can  be  varied  at  will.  The 
walls  would  have  to  be  clothed  with  greenery 
of  some  kind,  some  of  the  hardier  Adian turns 
and  other  Ferns  that  will  thrive  and  look 
green  in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere  being 
most  suitable.  A  few  larger-growing  and  gi'ace- 
ful-habited  kinds,  such  as  Woodwardia  radicans 
or  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  should  be  planted  to 
prevent  a  flat  or  formal  appearance.  The  tem- 
perature must,  of  course,  be  kept  mild  and  genial, 
and  pipes  would,  if  left  bare,  be  unsightly. 
These  should  either  run  underneath  the  floor 
level  or,  if  kept  inside  the  house,  be  covered  in 
some  way.  Rockwork  is  the  means  that  at  once 
suggests  itself,  and  this,  if  prettily  conceived 
and  carried  out,  is  excellent,  and  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  a  natural  and  pleasing  mode  of  arrange- 
ment. An  informal  surface  will  be  the  first 
consideration,  and  in  the  construction  plenty 
of  outlets  for  the  heat  must  be  provided,  these 
being  kept  out  of  sight  by  judicious  planting. 
Niches  must  also  be  left  for  placing  Orchids  in 
when  in  flower.  A  somewhat  subdued  light  is 
always  to  be  preferred,  as  Orchid  flowers  of  all 
kinds  are  better  viewed  in  such  than  in  a  very 
light  house,  the  lovely  blendings  and  combina- 
tions of  colouring  being  greatly  enhanced.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  charming  or  natural  look- 
ing than  the  scandent  scapes  of  such  as  Oncidium 
macranthum  aljout  the  stems  and  under  the 
leaves  of  Tree  Ferns  or  Palms,  and  if  a  few 
healthy  specimens  of  the  latter  are  obtainable, 
the  task  of  the  decorator  is  considerably 
lessened.  But  these  must  not  be  placed  at  the 
back  with  plants  hiding  the  stems,  or  the  grace- 
ful curves  of  the  foliage  cannot  be  seen. 

Coming  to  the  Iront  of  an  imaginary  group,  in 
conspicuous   places  mounds  of   varying  height 


and  outline  may  be  formed,  the  material,  of 
course,  differing  according  to  the  season  and 
individual  circumstances.  Masdevallias  of  the 
brightly  coloured  species  may  peep  out  from 
amongst  the  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  or  dwarf 
Asparagus,  these  giving  place  higher  up  to  the 
arching  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  or  O. 
Pesoatorei  very  thinly  disposed,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  nicely  furnished  Cocos  Weddell- 
iana  or  similarly  habited  Palm.  This  would 
have  a  charming  appearance,  while  further  back 
upon  a  base  of  some  trailing  or  low-growing 
plant  the  more  erect  varieties,  such  as  Oncidium 
Marshallianum,  crispum,  and  others,  or  Calanthe 
Veitchi  or  0.  vestita  might  be  arranged  with 
telling  effect.  Brightly-coloured  fine-foliaged 
plants,  as  Crotons  or  Coleuses,  are,  I  think, 
totally  out  of  place  when  grouped  with  Orchids, 
these  garish  effects  being  distinctly  inferior  to 
the  restful  and  impressive  combination  formed 
by  the  simple  greens  of  the  Ferns  in  conjunction 
with  the  subdued  tints  of  Orchids.  The  ever- 
green Dendrobes  have  a  wonderfully  fine  appear- 
ance when  tastefully  arranged  with  Cattleyas 
and  Lselias,  or  with  the  more  simple  flowering 
Miltonia  vexillaria.  Thus  dozens  of  pretty 
combinations  may  be  mentioned,  but  these  will 
suggest  themselves  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
must  necessarily  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
The  principal  points  to  be  aimed  at  are  an  un- 
dulating surface  and  a  light  graceful  effect, 
nothing  being  crowded,  and  yet  while  not 
exactly  balanced,  yet  seemingly  wanting  nothing 
to  complete  it.  No  other  flowering  plants 
should  be  introduced  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  Orchids  havirg  an  appearance  entirely 
their  own  and  possessing  certain  qualities 
wherein  no  others  can  vie  with  them.  If  a  dis- 
play has  to  be  kept  up  and  Orchid  flowers  are 
scarce,  the  best  plants  to  use  are  those  with 
simple,  though  brightly-coloured  flowers,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Poinsettias,  during  the  winter 
months,  or  Anthuriums  while  these  are  in 
flower.  These  heighten  the  effect  of  the  Or- 
chids and  do  not  suffer  by  contrast.  Such 
plants  as  Lilium  auratum  and  other  richly 
marked  species  must  be  avoided.  H.  R. 

Cattleya  superba. — "R.,"  writing  on  Cat- 
tleya  superba,  says:  "Personally  I  prefer  pots 
or  baskets  for  this  species."  I  have  in  a  previous 
number  of  The  Garden  stated  my  experience 
with  this  fine  Cattleya.  I  quite  agree  with  "  R." 
that  small  plants  are  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  growing.  My  first  experience  with  it  was 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  feeling 
my  way  in  Orchid  culture,  and  I  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  the  requirements  of  C.  superba.  I  bought 
six  fine  large  plants,  and  was  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Dorainy  to  grow  them  in  pots  like  other 
Cattleyas.  This  I  did,  and  can  truly  say  they  had 
my  best  personal  attention,  but  I  could  plainly 
see  that  they  were  not  happy,  and  one  after  an- 
other died  off  until  two  only  were  left.  I  there- 
fore cut  two  lengths  of  Tree  Fern,  each  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and  turned  the  two  plants  out  of 
the  peat  and  Sphagnum  and  placed  them  on  the 
Fern  stumps.  They  improved  henceforth  and 
flowered  admirably  every  year.  Mr.  Pilcher 
flowered  this  species  beautifully  when  gardener  to 
the  late  Mr.  Rucker  at  Wandsworth.  It  requires 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  when  growing  and 
to  be  kept  clear  of  thrips,  which  is  its  worst  enemy. 
—  J.  Douglas. 

Vanda  teres. — This  is  now  beautifully  in 
flower  with  me  and  grows  like  Willows,  making 
growths  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  length  in  about 
twelve  months.  It  will  stand  as  much  heat,  light 
and  moisture  when  growing  as  any  Orchid  known 
to  me  and  continues  to  do  so.  I  grow  the  plants 
on  a  long  upright  raft  of  teak  rods.  The  base  of 
the  raft  is  plunged  in  clean  crocks  and  surfaced  to 
the  depth  of  2  inches  to  3  inches  with  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss  in  a  fresh  state.     The  base  of  the 


rod-like  stems  is  inserted  in  the  Moss  and  the 
plants  soon  attach  themselves  to  the  rods  by  their 
roots.  It  is  quite  an  aerial  rooting  species,  as  in 
some  instances  the  roots  in  the  Moss  are  quite 
dead,  whilst  those  twisted  in  and  out  amongst  the 
teak  rods  are  fresh  and  vigorous.  Now  is  the 
season  of  growth,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
ing period  is  over.  Keep  the  plants  in  free  rapid 
growth  close  up  to  the  glass,  shutting  up  the 
house  early  in  the  afternoon  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture to  90°  or  100°.  When  the  growth  is  com- 
pleted gradually  reduce  the  temperature  and 
winter  the  plants  in  the  Cattleya  house,  keeping 
them  quite  dry  at  the  roots. — J.  D. 


PERISTERIAS. 


Not  many  species  of  this  genus  are  really 
popular  plants,  but  one — P.  elata^deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection.  They  are  all  cha- 
racterised by  the  large  egg-shaped  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  handsome  leaves,  which  on  healthy 
plants  of  the  above  species  are  frequently  2  feet 
G  inches  or  upwards  in  length.  Being  ex- 
tremely free  growing  and  of  a  terrestrial  habit 
they  require  a  strong  substantial  compost,  one 
in  which  loam  predominates.  Three  parts  of 
this  to  one  of  peat  fibre  or  good  leaf-mould  will 
make  a  capital  basis,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
a  good  sprinkling  of  crocks  and  chopped  Sphag- 
num. In  potting,  the  base  of  the  leading 
pseudo-bulbs  must  not  be  buried,  but  just 
rest  on  the  compost,  which  must  be  kept 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Good  drainage  is 
essential,  and  this  must  be  carefully  protected 
by  a  layer  of  rough  Moss  until  the  roots  have 
taken  a  good  hold  of  the  compost.  After  pot- 
ting, which  should  take  place  just  before 
growth  commences  in  spring,  the  plants  must 
be  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  and  carefully  watered 
till  the  roots  are  well  on  the  move.  A  thin 
layer  of  Sphagnum  over  the  surface  does  away 
with  frequent  watering  and  hastens  the  forma- 
tion of  roots  somewhat.  When  in  full  growth 
Peristerias  will  require  ample  supplies  of  water, 
varying  this  with  occasional  doses  of  weak 
liquid  manure  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  approach 
completion.  This  treatment  will  cause  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  growth,  without  which  it  is 
useless  to  expect  them  to  flower  freely.  After 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  well  finished  the  water 
supply  must  be  gradually  diminished  until  in 
winter  only  enough  to  keep  the  compost  just 
moist  will  be  required.  The  chief  insect  enemy 
to  be  combated  is  brown  scale,  but  with  ordi- 
nary care  and  a  timely  application  of  the  usual 
remedies  this  is  not  much  to  be  feared.  A 
black  spot  or  rot  sometimes  attacks  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  but  this  is  usually  caused  by 
too  much  water  combined  with  too  little  heat 
during  the  resting  season.  The  plants  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  Cattleya  house  all 
through  the  year  unless  when  in  flower. 

P.  CERINA  is  a  remarkably  handsome  species 
bearing  about  midsummer  short  pendulous  flower- 
scapes,  the  blossoms  being  clear  yellow  in  the 
type,  the  var.  guttata  being  dotted  with  purple. 
These  are  strongly  scented  and  last  long  in  good 
condition.  The  growth  of  this  plant  is  stronger 
from  pots  than  baskets,  but  in  the  latter  the 
blossoms  of  course  show  to  greater  advantage.  P. 
cerina  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in  1835. 

P.  ELATA. — The  well-known  Dove  Orchid  is  a 
free-growing,  stately  habited  plant  introduced  from 
Panama  in  1826.  The  flower-spikes  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  rise  to  a  height  of  3 
feet  or  more,  producing  the  blossoms  most  freely 
and  continuously  for  five  or  six  weeks.  Each 
blossom  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  dove  as  it 
appears  when  about  to  alight  with  wings  partly 
erect.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  simple  in  form, 
concave  and  pure  white.  It  flowers  from  the  be- 
ginning of  July  until  September. 
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P.  PEKDCLA  is  a  dibtinct  and  handsome  species 
from  Demeraia.  The  pendulous  flower-scapes 
bear  upwards  of  a  dozen  flowers,  which  are  poner- 
fully  fragrant,  yellow,  suff^used  with  rose  and 
dotted  with  purple.  This  may  also  be  grown  in 
baskets,  and  though  a  shy  flowering  kind  should 
be  more  grown.  A  variety  of  this  plant,  P.  p. 
Rossiana,  first  flowered  by  an  Italian  Orchid  grower, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  is  a  rare  plant,  differing 
in  colour  from  the  type  which  has  been  in  culti- 
vation since  1855. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 
The  weather  is  still  of  a  tropical  character,  and 
the  amount  of  damping  and  watering  required 
is   extraordinary.     Indeed,  it   seems   that   the 
present  season  is  likely  to  rival  1893,  at  least 
in   this  neighbourhood  (Suffolk).     C'attleyas  of 
all  kinds  are  showing,  by  their  healthy-looking 
growths,  how  much  they  enjoy  the  bright  sun- 
light.    What    a    splendid    grower    C.    labiata 
autumnalis  is.     I  had  quite  given  up  hopes  of 
seeing  flower-sheaths  on  some  newly-imported 
plants  that   were   badly   infested   by  Cattleya 
grub  in  the  spring.     Now,  however,  they  are 
showing    at    nearly   every    growth.     One    can 
hardly  help  contrasting  this  with  C.  gigas,  of 
which   several   grand  growths  that  have  been 
made  without  any  check    whatever  are    quite 
flowerless,  even  in  this  season.     It  is  high  time 
to  warn  growers  to  be  on  the  watch  with  this 
latter  species,  and  by  any  means  in  their  j  ower 
to  keep  it  dormant  after  the  flowers  are  past  or 
the  growths  completed.     C.  Lawrenceana  posi- 
tively revels  in  the  brisk  heat  and  is  making 
a  splendid   growth.     Some  fine  growths  of  C. 
guttata  Leopoldi  I  saw  recently  had  gone  off 
in  a  peculiar  manner.     The  sheath  first  started 
to  damp  about  half-way  up  the  forming  bulb, 
and  from  this  the  decay  spread  to  the  under- 
lying    tissues,    the     bulbs    being    at    last    so 
weakened  that  they  snapped  off.     Nothing  was 
amiss  with  it  either  above  or  below,  and  the 
plants    were     otherwise     thoroughly    healthy. 
They  had  not  been  syringed  overhead,  nor  was 
the  atmosphere  kept  unduly  moist.     The  good 
old  Oncidium  incurvum  is  making  a  brave  show 
as  usual,  the  growths  also  being  nearly  com- 
plete.    The  removal  of  the  plants  to  a  drier 
atmosphere   conserves   the   blossom,   and    also 
consolidates   the   new    bulbs.     Stanhopeas   re- 
quire  great   care  in  order  to  keep   down    red 
spider,  the  plants  delighting  in  copious  supplies 
of  water  now  both  overhead  and  at  the  root. 
S.  ebumea  favours  us  with  a  few  flowers  occa- 
sionally, and  one  plant  has  been  almost  con- 
stantly  in   bloom    for   over    two   months,   the 
flowers,  though  very  fleeting,  being  freely  pro- 
duced.    Many  of   the  species   do  not   usually 
flower  much   the  first  season  after  being   dis- 
turbed at    the  root  for  re-basketing,  but   this 
kind   seems   exceptionally  free.     Thunia  Mnr- 
shalliana   is   flowering    rather   irregularly   this 
season,  those  plants  with  five  or  six  shoots  to 
each  pot  c  jming  one  at  a  time,  thus  showing  the 
advisability  of   keeping  to  a  smaller  number. 
The     plants    when    in    flower    may    easily    be 
grouped,  and  thus  a  better  display  made  than 
under  the  former  treatment.    Thesa  are  usually 
placed  in  a  sunny  frame  after  flowering,  where 
later  on  the  Dendrobiums  will  keep  them  com- 
pany.    The   favourite    D.    PhaUenopsis    seems 
equally  at  home  either  in  pans  suspended  near 
the  roof,  in   baskets  or  in  pots  on  the  stages, 
the  chief  requirement  apparently  being  a  very 
high,  moist   temperature,  with    not   tcjo  much 
rooting   space.     The    useful    D.    Dearei    is  also 
quite   happy  under  similar  conditions,  and  the 
pretty  white   flowers,  with    the    faint    tinge   of 
green  on  the  lip,  are  just  now  very  attractive. 


In  the  cool  house  Disa  grandiflora  is  pushing  up 
its  flower-spikes  and  will  soon  be  in  full  beauty, 
This   plant   requires  an   enormous  amount    oi 
water  when  growing  freely  if  the  specimens  are 
healthy.     As  long  as  this  is  the  case  insects  do 
not  usually  trouble  it,  but  once  they  begin  to 
go  back,  either  green  fly  or  thrips  or  both  pounce 
down  on  the  plant  and  put  an  end  to  all  hopes 
of  flowering.     Although  the  water  supply  must 
be   lessened   after  flowering,  at  no   time  must 
this  Orchid  be  really  dry  at  the  root,  for  though 
no  top  growth  is  apparent,  an  important  work  is 
going   on  below  in  the  swelling  up  of  the  im- 
mature crowns   and   the  production  of  offsets. 
These  offsets,  by  the  way,  are  often  freely  pro- 
duced through  the  side  of  the   perforated  pots, 
and  are  a  recommendation  to  this  kind  being 
used.      The   great  heat  has   rendered  it   very 
diflioult    to   keep  Odontoglossums  and  Masde- 
vallias  in  pits  or  frames  cool  enough,  ventilation 
only  making  matters  worse  by  causing  a   dry 
atmosphere.     The  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing, 
however,  and  the   lights  bemg  left  entirely  ott', 
the  plants  get  the  full  benefit  of  what  little  dew 
there  is.     A  shower  of  rain  during  the  day  is  a 
great  help,  and  they  must  be  exposed  to  get  the 
fuUest  advantage.     Mats  should  be  laid  on  the 
glass  of  the  cool  house  in  addition  to  the  blinds 
and  kept  moist  by  syringing  several  times  during 
the  day.     Where  much   syringing   overhead  is 
practised  those  plants  that  are  finishing   their 
growth  must  be  kept  apart  or  there  is  a  danger 
of  their   starting  again  into  growth  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  the  flower-spikes,   these   never   being 
so  strong  when  the  new  growths  are  pushing  at 
the  same  time.     Great  care  is   necessary   with 
Odontoglots  in  flower   at  this  season,  the  dry 
atmosphere   of  the  flowering  house  being  posi- 
tively killing  to  them,  in  addition  to  the  strain 
on   the  plants  that  flowering  entails.      If  once 
the    pseudo-bulbs    begin    to    shrivel    it    takes 
months  to  restore  them  to  a  plump  condition, 
and  the  subsequent  growths  are  always  weaker 
in  consequence.     It  is  yet  too  soon  to  diminish 
the  shading   on  any  of  the  houses,  any  plants 
that   require    more  sunlight    being   preferably 
shifted  to   where  this  is  obtainable  without  en- 
dangering the   others.     Continue   to   keep  the 
growth  clean  and  allow  no  check   of  any  kind. 
Should   damp  weather  set   in  a  little  fire  heat 
would   again   b3   necessary,  es   it  is   important 
that  a  Lttle    ventilation  should  be  kept  in  even 
the  warmest  houses  by  night  as  well  as  day. 


found  on  calcareous  rocks.  This,  of  course,  gives 
one  some  idea  of  the  treatment  they  ought  to 
of  receive.  They  have  been  grown  well  in  loam  from 
the  limestone  formation,  with  plenty  of  small 
pieces  of  limestone  mixed  with  it,  the  plants 
given  plenty  of  heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  The 
other  day  I  saw  it  growing  well  in  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery  at  Chelsea  in  nothing  but  nodules 
of  tufa,  which  consists  mostly  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  i-oots  run- 
ning healthily  over  the  tufa,  the  plants  developing 
healthy  green  leaves. — J.  Douglas. 


Flower  Garden. 


Epidendrum  coclileatum. — I  have  called  in 
at  the  Chelsea  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons  at  various  seasons  of  the  year  and 
cannot  recDliecb  not  finding  this  rather  pretty 
species  of  Epidendrum  in  flower.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  first  of  the  genus  that  flowered  in  this  country 
and  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  editions  of  Miller's 
"  Gardeners  Dictionary."  The  yellowish  green 
sepals  and  petals  contrast  curiously  with  the  lip, 
internally  streaked  with  maroon,  the  outer  sur- 
face being  coloured  rich  maroon.  Except  in 
colour,  it  does  not  difl'er  from  Epidendrum  frag- 
rans,  figured  in  Botanical  Maijazine  (tab.  152  and 
tab.'l669).— J.  D. 

Cypripediuta  coi; color. —This  species  was 
sent  from  Moulmein  by  the  Rev.  C.  Parish  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  flowered  in  the  year  1865 
with  Mr.  Rucker  and  Mr.  Day.  Sir  Joseph 
1).  Hooker  writing  about  it  says  "lb  seems  to 
grow  and  flower  as  freely,  and  to  be  managed 
with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  other  Indian  Cy- 
pripedia."  Doubtless  this  was  written  after  a 
year  or  two  years'  experience  only,  for  it  was 
soon  found  that  this  and  allied  species  were  much 
more  difficult  to  cultivate  than  C.  villosum.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Parish  was  careful  to  state  that  he 
found  C.  concolor  growing  on  limestone  rocks. 
In  1870  C.  niveura  was  imported,  followed  by  C. 
(lodefroy*  and  C.  bellatulum.     They  are  mostly 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
XI. 

June  22. — Rock  gardens  everywhere  have 
donned  their  best  and  brightest  summer  garb. 
The  prevailing  flowers  of  the  week  are  still  the 
many  varieties  of  Dianthus  and  Campanula,  but 
as  1  have  already  mentioned  these  in  my  notes 
of  last  week,  I  will  pass  them  by  and  enumerate 
others  that  have  come  into  bloom  during  the 
last  fortnight  or  so,  and  might  be  associated  in 
such  a  way  that  their  colours  would  blend  har- 
moniously. 

Bright  Carpets  of  Flowers. 

Under  this  heading  I  will  devote  a  few  lines 
to  such  dwarf  rock  plants  as  are  now  in  bloom, 
and  are  either  of  a  prostrate  habit  or  are  adapted 
for  massing  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
a  carpet  over  soil  and  stones  on  which  here  and 
there  medium-sized  and  taller  plants  might  be 
shown  oft"  to  better  advantage.       The  various 
forms  of  Thyme  now  in  full  blossom  are  useful. 
A  very  effective  combination  is  formed  by  inter- 
mingled groups  of  the  white  Thymus  Serpyllum 
albusand  the  so-caUedred  Thyme  (Thymus  Ser- 
pyllum   coccineus)   contrasted    against    bright 
yellow  flowers  such   as,    for   instance,   Genista 
humifusa  or  Coronilla  iberioa,  whose  prostrate 
shoots  would  cover  the  stones  as  quickly  as  the 
Thyme.     The  woolly  Thymus  lanuginosus  has 
not  an  attractive  flower,  but  since  its  peculiar 
fluffy  appearance  is  its  greatest  charm,  this  is 
of   little    consequence.       It  suffered    severely 
during     last     winter,     and     in     many     places 
o-ot    killed    altogether    with    the    frost.      Au- 
brietias   have    mostly   passed    out    of    bloom, 
but    the    finest    of     them     all  — namely,    the 
purplish  crimson  A.    Leichtlini — is   still  at  its 
brightest,  and  associates  well  with  the  yellow 
Cheiranthus  alpinus  and  the  white  Gypsophila 
repens  or  the  prostrate  double  form  of  Silene 
maritima.     A  very  beautiful  rock  plant  of  de- 
cumbent habit  is  the  white  Antirrhinum  glu- 
tiaosum,  which  should  be  allowed  to  droop  grace 
fully  over  the  stones  and  be  associated  with  plant  i 
like  the  crimson  Epilobium  obcordatum,  the  u;a- 
trentaCallirhoeinvolucrata,  or  thepink  Geranium 
cinereum,  allof  which  are  now  bloomingprofusely. 
Alyssum  spinosum  with  white  flov/ers  is  of  not 
so  spreading  a  habit  as  some  of  its  congeners, 
and  looks  exceedingly  well  associated  with  blue 
Campanulas  or  the  pink  Acautholimon  gluma- 
ceum.     Anthemis  Griesebachi,  another    white 
flower,    much    resembles    A.    Aizoon,  but    Hi 
leaves  are  a  little  broader ;  it   associates  well 
with  Gentiana  cruciata,  now  in  full  bloom,  and 
also   with   the   very   dwarf  yellow    CEnothera 
pumila.     Very   neat   plants   are   the  pink  Sa- 
ponaria  ctespitosa   and   the    yellow    S.    lutea, 
while  for  a  quick  growii  g  carpeting  plant  few 
can    surpass    Silene   alpestris,  with   its   bright 
wrecn  dense  cushion  of  leaves  and  pure  white 
flowers.     The  pretty  alpine  Toadflax  with  dark 
purple  flowers  and  orange  throat  is  flowering 
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profusely  this  year,  and  on  a  sunny  bank  goes 
well  with  the  numerous  Sedums  and  Semper- 
vivums  now  in  bloom.  Its  flowers,  as  well  as  its 
small  glaucous  leaves,  form  a  most  striking  con- 
trast to  the  dark  brown  rosettes  of  Semper- 
vivum  trisle  or  the  brown  foliage  and  yellow 
flowers  of  Sedum  rupestre.  Of  other  Sedums 
and  Sempervivums  now  in  bloom  I  jijigl.t  men- 
tion Sedum  kamtschaticum,  with  alternate 
green  leaves  and  umbellate  cymes  of  deep 
j'ellow  flowers  ;  Sedum  spathulifolium,  with 
glaucous  rosettes  and  bright  yellow  flowers, 
and  the  well-known  Sempervivum  Gaudini, 
S.  arvenense,  and  S.  Laggeri. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  dwarf  plants 
I  must  not  omit  the  numerous  varieties  of  Ice- 
land and  alpine  Poppies  in  their  glorious  shades 
of  scarlet,  orange,  yellow,  pink  and  white  which 
are  just  now  at  their  best.  These  Poppies 
associate  splendidly  with  Campanulas,  and  a 
group  of  rocks  reserved  exclusively  for  Cam- 
panulas and  Poppies  at  Newton  Abbot  has  been 
a  most  ornamental  feature  for  several  weeks 
past,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  attractive 
for  several  weeks  more. 

I  have  suggested  only  a  few  of  such  combina- 
tions of  plants  as  would  be  efiective  by  way  of 
contrast,  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  scope 
for  artistic  grouping  must  be  practically  un- 
limited. 

Medii'm  .sized  Plants  now  in  Bloom. 

Without  medium-sized,  and  even  now  and 
then  tall,  plants  introduced  in  suitable  positions, 
rock  gardens  would  lose  much  of  that  peculiar 
wild  charm  which  should  be  one  of  their  most 
essential  features.  I  will  here  mention  such  of 
the  medium-sized  plants  as  have  been  in  bloom 
for  the  last  fortnight  or  so  :  Heuchera  san- 
guinea  (red),  Chrysobactron  Hookeri  (yellow), 
Anthericum  Liliago  (white),  A.  liliastrum  (white), 
Oxytropis  strobilacea  (lilac),  (Enothera  margi- 
nata  (white),  Linum  flavum  (yellow),  L.  uar- 
bonense  (blue),  Armeria  cephalotes  alba,  Aqui- 
legia  pyrenaica  (blue),  Scutellaria  alpina  (violet 
with  white  under  lip),  Erigerou  philadelphicus 
(mauve),  Erodium  macradenium  (pale  mauve 
with  purpli.sh  black  veins  and  spots),  Chrysan- 
themum Zawadskyi  (pale  pink,  yellow  centre), 
Soabiosa  Webbiana  (creamy  white),  Funkia 
japonicaaurea,  P.  j.  luteo-marginata,  Polygonum 
Brunonis  (pink),  Veronica  Candida  (blue).  Pru- 
nella grandiflora  (red),  P.  g.  allja  (white),  Dian- 
thus  barbatus  magnificus  (carmine)  and  Cyno- 
glossum  apenninum,  with  brilliunt  blue  flowers. 
Last,  but  not  least,  I  would  mention  that 
splendid  Hawkweed,  Hieracium  villosum,  with 
its  large  yellow  flowers  and  shaggy  leaves, 

Dw.iKF  Rock  Shrubs  in  Bloom. 

Veronica  Colensoi  has  escaped  the  severe 
winter  and  is  now  a  mass  of  white  blossoms. 
Helianthemums  also  are  still  in  full  bloom, 
most  conspicuous  being  the  scarlet  H.  venus- 
tum,  the  crimson  Rosy  Gem,  and  the  bright 
yellow  H.  lunulatum.  A  very  dwarf  and  com- 
pact shrub  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  of  writing 
is  Spirasa  bullata  (crispifolia),  and  the  bright 
crimson  Alpine  Roses,  Rhododendron  ferrugi- 
neum  and  R.  hirsutum,  though  past  their  best, 
are  nevertheless  still  attractive.  Raphiolepis 
ovata  has  not  suffered  here  from  the  frost,  and 
its  white  blossoms  are  now  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
The  tiny  Fuchsia  pumila  and  the  elegant 
Hedysarummultijugum  must  also  be  mentioned 
as  efl'ective  shrubs. 

Tall  Plants  in  Bloom. 

Mauy  of  the  taller  kinds  of  hardy  perennials 
form  most  efl'ective  backgrounds  in  the  rock 
garden  or  as  isolated  specimens,,  and  of  these 


I  will  mention  the  most  suitable,  according  to 
their  colour. 

White  — Anemone  pennsylvanica,  Lupiniis 
polyphyllus  albus.  Campanula  persicifolia  alba 
grandiflora.  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  C. 
semi-duplex,  Epilobium  angustifolium  album. 
Anemone  rivularis,  Achillea  The  Pearl,  Cam- 
panula macrantha  alba,  Bocconia  c  rdata.  Cle- 
matis erecta  alba,  and  (Enothera  speciosa. 

Blue. — Delphiniums  in  great  variety,  Baptisia 
australis,  Scabiosa  caucasica  connata,  Platycodon 
grandiflorum,  Echinops  ruthenicus.  Campanula 
Louis  van  Houtte  and  other  Campanulas  men- 
tioned last  week.  Pentstemon  ovatus,  P. 
heterophyllus,  Polemonium  in  variety. 

Yellow. — Centaureamacrocephala,  Centaurea 
ruthenica,  Genista  tinctoria,  Solidago  virgaurea, 
Achillea  Eegyptiaca,  A.  Eupatorium,  Scabiosa 
ochroleuca,  Buphthalmum  salicifoliuni.  Inula 
glandulosa,  Inula  Hookeri,  Gaillardia,  Helenium 
pumilum,  Lupinus  arboreus,  Senecio  doroni- 
cum. 

Red. — Pyrethrums  of  sorts.  Lychnis  chalce- 
donica,  Geum  coccineum,  several  Potentillas, 
Achillea  Millefolium  rosea,  Papaver  oiientale  in 
varieties. 

Purple. — Erigeron  speciosus.  Geranium  pra- 
tense.  Geranium  balkanum  and  Geranium 
armenum.  The  latter  is  of  very  compact 
growth  and  has  large  flowers  of  the  brightest 
purple.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

(To  be  contirmed. ) 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Following  up  the  notes  lately  made  in  connec- 
tion with  herbaceous  and  summer  bedding  plants 
as  to  those  best  suited  for  flourishing  in  such  a 
prolonged  drought  as  we  have  experienced  in 
1895,  I  may  mention  a  few  annuals  that  have 
come  satisfactorily  through  the  ordeal  without  any 
artificial  watering.  Cosmos  bipinnatus  in  variety 
is  a  capital  dry-weather  annual.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  foliage  should  retain  its  healthy  green, 
and  that  flowers  of  really  good  size  and  substance 
should  be  produced  so  freely  from  parched  soil. 
Plants  are  nothing  like  so  vigorous  as  in  1894, 
possibly  no  more  than  three-fourths  the  height, 
but  the  healthy  appearance  and  free-flowedng 
properties  are  well  maintained.  Exactly  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  varieties  of  Malope 
grandiflora,  plants  of  which  are  at  the  present 
time  flowtring  very  freely.  Individual  flowers 
possess  the  mei it  of  retaining  their  freshness  out 
of  water  a  considerable  time ;  indeed,  the  bloom 
will  shew  no  signs  of  dropping  even  if  the  stalk 
is  comparatively  dry  and  withered.  Both  the 
above  annuals  are  capital  subjects  for  cutting, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  chronicle  their 
success  in  a  season  like  the  present.  Gaillardias 
sown  at  the  end  of  March,  pricked  out  the  end  of 
April,  and  transferred  to  summer  quarters  as 
strong  established  plants,  are  also  looking  well  and 
flowering  freely.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
profusion  of  Poppies  in  the  corn  fields  to  realise 
what  capital  dry-weather  plants  they  are.  Pos- 
sibly no  single  flower  has  come  more  rapidly  to 
the  front  for  cutting  than  the  various  forms  of 
Poppies,  and  a  dinner  table  well  done  with  judi- 
ciously selected  colours  thinly  arranged  among 
spreading  panicles  of  Gypsophila  paniculata  is 
hard  to  beat.  I  said  in  last  week's  notes  that 
herbaceous  plants  on  dry  borders  were  feeling  the 
efi'ects  of  the  prolonged  drought,  and  am  sorry  to 
say  in  such  positions  the  Spineas  have  completely 
collapsed  ;  good  spikes  of  flower  will  be  verj' 
scarce.  Passing  by  some  large  clumps  of  Hemero- 
oallis  that  have  been  naturalised  in  a  fairly  moist 
spot  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  I  had  the  curiositj' 
to  pick  a  single  flower  to  compare  it  for  size  and 
substance  with  the  blooms  on  herbaceous  border? 
running  through  the  kitchen  garden,  muiI  found 
it  quite  one  tliird  larger  in  sizs,  the  individual 
petals  altogether  firmer  and  thicker.     The  obser- 


vation thus  made  applies  to  all  families  liable  to 
be  affected  by  want  of  water,  such  as  Lychnis, 
Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  as  well  as  the  various  forms 
of  Lilies,  besides  the  Day  Lily  above  named. 

Tufted  Pansies. — Anxious  to  secure  at  any 
rate  a  small  percentage  of  cuttings,  I  have  this 
week  gone  carefully  over  the  beds  of  tufted 
Pansies,  removed  everything  in  the  way  of  seed- 
pods  and  dying  blooms,  pricked  the  surface  very 
slightly  with  a  small  fork,  and  gave  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water.  If  this  is  not  conducive  to  the 
production  of  cuttings  that  will  be  large  enough 
to  enable  early  insertion,  it  will  at  least  encourage 
growth  to  warrant  a  more  extensive  splitting  up 
in  the  later  propagation  by  division.  This  latter 
style  of  propagation  will  have  to  be  more  generally 
adopted  than  is  usually  the  case,  at  any  rate  on 
all  light  dry  soils.  Here  for  instance  I  strike  all 
the  stock  for  the  coming  year  as  a  rule  from  cut- 
tings, but  a  close  inspection  of  many  varieties  at 
the  present  time  fails  to  furnish  anything  like  the 
amount  required.  It  is  useless  inserting  cuttings 
late  in  the  season  ;  there  is  not  the  time  for  the 
making  of  good  plants,  and  they  dwiiidle  away 
on  the  approach  of  severe  weather.  Given  well- 
rooted  plants,  the  proportion  of  loss  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  phenomenally  small  whether  they 
remain  through  the  winter  in  the  cutting  frame 
or  are  transferred  to  permanent  quarters  some 
time  in  October.  Personally  I  should  always 
advocate  autumn  planting  alike  for  tufted  Pansies 
and  summer-struck  Carnations,  Pinks,  &c.  Writ- 
ing of  Carnations  reminds  me  that  the  grass  has 
come  on  wonderfully  in  the  last  fortnight,  and 
preparations  for  layering  must  be  pushed  forward, 
as  the  chances  are  that  the  flowering  season  will  be 
comparatively  short.  Our  losses  on  the  Carnation 
beds  were  much  heavier  than  usual,  about  one  in 
twelve  failing,  but  those  that  remained  have  done 
remarkably  well,  being  large  plants  and  throw- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  flower.  Countess  of  Paris,  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole,  Goldfinder,  Sir  Beauohamp  Sey- 
mour ar.d  Murillo  are  at  their  best ;  other  sorts 
grown,  as  Ketton  Rose,  Raby,  and  a  pink  deeply 
serrated  Clove,  are  yet  to  come  out.  The  different 
forms  of  Clove  suffered  more  than  the  others,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  the  more  succulent  grass. 

PoLYANTHA  RosES.— Some  three  years  ago  a 
bolder  in  the  flower  garden  running  under  a  north 
wall  that  had  been  cleared  of  a  lot  of  old  shrubs 
was  planted  with  Polyantha  Roses  in  variety,  and 
in  a  season  like  the  present  we  have  no  more 
beautiful  or  useful  bed.  It  is  not  that  they  are  so 
much  more  free  ;  all  the  families  have  flowered  well , 
but  the  position  is  answerable  for  a  long  retention 
of  individual  trusses  and  flowers,  a  rather  unique 
experience  for  1895.  E.  Bukrell. 

Claremont. 

Chrysanthemum  lacustre.— I  have  now  in 
full  bloom  at  my  seed  grounds  at  Bedfont  a  broad 
line  of  this  plant  20  feet  or  so  in  length.  A  more 
showy  white-flowering  hardy  plant  for  border 
decoration  at  this  season  of  the  year,  or  for  cutting 
from,  I  do  not  know.  It  was  sent  to  me  a  few 
years  ao-o  by  an  old  Lancashire  botanist,  Mr. 
James  Percival,  Smithy  Bridge,  Rochdale,  as  the 
true  Chrysanthemum  lacustre,  it  being  his  way  of 
protesting  against  a  statement  which  appeared  in 
one  of  the  gardening  papers  thatC.  lacustre  is  but 
a  synonym  of  C.  latifolium  or  maximum.  Really 
it  is  more  closely  allied  to  C.  leucanthemum,  of 
which  I  regard  it  as  a  glorified  form  growing 
about  the  same  height,  and,  like  it,  very  free  of 
bloom.  In  habit  of  growth  it  represents  C.  leucan- 
themum ,  but  is  more  robust.  I  notice  that  on  page 
455,  Mr.  E.  Burrell  writes  of  C.  maximum  as  an 
"autumn  flowering  perennial  Marguerite."  I 
have  plantsofit  in  sever.al  positions,  and  where  they 
are  most  favourably  placed  they  are  only  just  com- 
mencingtothrowup  their  flowering  stems.  C.  la- 
custre is  now  in  full  bloom  and  appears  likely  to  be 
at  the  end  of  it  almost  before  C.  latifolium  is  com- 
ing into  flower.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Burrell  states 
C  maximum,  which  I  take  to  be  the  same  as  C. 
latifolium,  ret|uirts  annual  removal  on  alight  dry 
soil.  1  have  C.  lacustre  on  both  light  and  heavy 
around,  and  itdoes  admirably  in  each,  growing  into 
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larger  plants  and  not  in  any  way  needing  annual 
removal.  On  referring  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son's 
recently  issued  list  of  herbaceous  perennials,  I 
find  they  make  lacustre  a  synonym  of  C.  latifolium 
and  as  flowering  in  September  and  October.  In 
Nicholson's  "Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  neither 
lacustre,  latifolium  nor  maximum  find  a  place  as 
species ;  so  it  would  seem  as  if  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  exists  among  the  different  forms.  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son  give  leucanthemum,  grandifiorum 
and  several  varieties  of  maximum,  the  time  of 
blooming  of  the  last  being  from  June  to  August. 
— R.  D, 


ONOSMA  TAURICA. 


(golden  drop.) 
This  is  one  of  those  choice  subjects  which  in 
the  majority  of  gardens  does  not  attain  to  a 
very  great  age.  ]n  the  ordinary  course,  plants 
of  a  few  years  old  die  off  quite  suddenly  and 
without  apparent  cause,  but  upon  examination 
the  collar  is  generally  found  in  a  state  of  decay. 
One  of  the  best  positions  in  which  it  can  be 
planted  is  on  a  slightly  raised  rockery  with  a 
deep  root-run  of  soil  without  manure.  If  pos- 
sible plant  it  on  its  side,  the  under-side  resting 
on  a  piece  of  rock,  so  that  the  growth  may 
emerge  therefrom,  and  cover  the  upper  surface 
also  with  a  piece  of  stone.  The  plants  are  in- 
variably longer-lived  when  planted  between  two 
pieces  of  rock.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  root  a  batch 
of  cuttings  each  year  and,  instead  of  potting 
them,  insert  them  in  small  fissures  of  the  rock 
where  there  is  soil  sufficient  for  them.  Such 
plants  make  more  rapid  headway  in  the  open 
border  during  the  first  season,  but  with  the 
greater  vigour  of  growth  are  more  liable  to 
succumb  to  our  average  winters.  The  only  way 
I  know  of  increasing  this  plant  is  by  cuttings, 
as  the  plant  cannot  be  divided  and  seeds  are 
not  obtainable.  Cuttings  may  be  inserted  at 
any  time  during  July,  which  month  I  regard  as 
the  best  in  the  whole  year.  To  secure  the 
cuttings  intact  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  strip  them 
carefully  from  the  old  plant  with  a  heel 
attached,  and  insert  them  firmly  in  very  sandy 
loamy  soil  in  well-drained  pots.  Some  little 
care  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  cuttings 
stand  erect,  owing  to  the  short  nature  of  the 
growths  ;  indeed,  I  have  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  found  it  necessary  to  tie  some  of  the 
shortest  cuttings  to  small  pegs  of  wood  to  fix 
them  in  position.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
heart  of  the  cutting  is  not  covered  with  soil, 
but  this  is  easily  avoided  by  using  the  wooden 
pegs  above  noted.  I  never  make  use  of  the 
knife  in  preparing  these  cuttings,  but  insert 
them  just  as  they  are  removed  from  the  old 
plant.  While  in  the  cutting  state  nothing 
seems  to  suit  so  well  as  a  hand-light  in  a 
cool  shady  position.  Artificial  heat  should 
never  be  employed  ;  it  is  fatal.  If  fresh 
young  growths  about  4  inches  long  are 
secured  at  once  and  inserted  quite  firmly 
around  the  inside  of  some  5-inch  pots,  there 
should  be  little  trouble  in  obtaining  a  good 
batch  of  young  plants.  I  prefer  the  earliest 
made  growths  of  the  current  season,  or  where 
the  plants  have  flowered  there  will  be  some 
cuttings  about  the  base  of  the  flower-stem  that 
will  prove  excellent.  While  yet  in  the  cutting 
state,  any  after-watering  that  may  be  needed 
should  be  carefully  done.  By  watering  tho- 
roughly over-night  and  allowing  the  light  to 
remain  off  till  the  following  morning  no  damp- 
ing will  be  likely  to  ensue.  When  it  is  in- 
tended to  pot  the  rooted  cuttings  this  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  avoiding  a  rich 
soil.  A  sandy  loam  with  broken  brick  rubbish 
added,  tog.  ther  with  a  small  proportion  of 
peat  in  small  nuggets,  suits  the  plant  well.     If 


at  hand,  charcoal  nuts  with  loam  and  leaf  soil 
form  a  good  mixture,  this  with  firm  planting 
invariably  securing  good  results.  Pot  plants 
should  never  be  wintered  in  a  low,  close,  stuffy 
frame  or  pit,  but  by  keeping  dry  at  the  root, 
near  the  glass,  and  clear  of  frost  the  plants  wUl 
be  much  safer.  Large  specimens  of  this  Borage- 
wort  in  the  open  border  are  rare,  but  upwards 
of  twenty  years  ago  I  saw  a  large  plant  in  the 
long  herbaceous  border  at  Hale  Farm  Nur- 
series, Tottenham.  This  was  fully  18  inches 
across,  and  a  dense  tuft  of  growth.  E.  J. 


HYACINTH  NAMES. 
Why  do  so  many  distinct  varieties  bear  the  same 
names  ?  These  synonyms  are  not  only  ridiculous, 
but  increase  errors,  and  puzzle  and  disappoint 
buyers.  Really  these  duplicate  names  ought  to 
be  changed.  'The  following  list  includes  the  lead- 
ing duplicate  names  ;  No.  1  is  that  by  which  the 
variety  is  most  generally  known,  the  others  ought 
to  be  suppressed  : — 

Charles  Dickens,  single  dark  blue. 

Charles  Dickens,  single  rose-pink. 

Charles  Dickens,  single  pale  striped  lilac. 

Gcethe,  double  light  yellow. 

Gcethe,  double  rose. 

Grand  Vainqueur,  single  white. 

Grand  Vainqueur,  double  white. 

Grande  Vedette,  single  white. 

Grande  Vedette,  double  blue. 

Grand  Monarque,  double  white. 

Grand  Monarque,  single  rosy  white. 

Heroine,  single  yellow. 

Heroine,  double  white. 

Jenny  Lind,  double  white. 

Jenny  Lind,  single  white. 

Lady  Derby,  single  white. 

Lady  Derby,  single  light  blue. 

L'ami  du  Cteur,  single  red. 

L'ami  du  Cceur,  single  blue. 

L'ami  du  Cojur,  single  violet. 

Lord  Wellington,  double  blue. 

Lord  Wellington,  double  rose. 

Shakespeare,  double  red. 

Shakespeare,  double  blue. 

D.    GuiHENEUr. 
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EVERGREEN  BORDERS  OF  HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

The  plants  of  the  older  kind  of  mixed  border 
were— like  the  Grasses  of  the  meadows  of  the 
northern  world— stricken  to  the  earth  by  winter, 
and  the  border  was  not  nearly  so  pretty  then  as 
the  withered  Grass  of  the  plain  or  copse.  But 
since  the  revival  of  interest  in  hardy  and  aljiine 
flowers  and  the  many  introductions  of  recent 
years,  we  have  a  great  number  of  beautiful 
plants  that  are  evergreen  in  winter  and  that 
enable  us  to  make  evergreen  borders.  The 
great  white  blanket  that  covers  the  north  and 
many  mountain  ranges  in  winter  protects  also 
for  months  many  plants  which  do  not  lose  their 
leaves  in  winter,  such  as  Rockfoils,  Stonecrops, 
Primroses,  Gentians  and  Christmas  Roses.  The 
most  delicate  of  alpine  plants  suffer  when  ex- 
posed to  our  winter  from  excitement  of  growth, 
to  which  they  are  not  exposed  in  their  own 
home,  but  it  is  easy  by  good  choice  of  beautiful 
things  to  make  delightful  borders  wholly  or  in 
greater  part  of  evergreen  hardy  jilants. 

These  are  not  only  good  as  evergreen,  but 
they  are  delightful  in  colour,  many  of  them 
covering  the  ground  with  carpets  of  delicious 
verdure,  many  being  beautiful  in  flower  and 
having  also  the  charm  of  assuming  their  most 
refreshing  green  just  when  other  plants  are 
losing  their  leaves  or  dying  down.  Along  with 
these  numerous  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants 
we  may  group  a  great  many  shrublets  that  come 


almost  between  the  tree  shrub  and  the  alpine 
flower — little  woody  evergreen  creeping  things 
like  the  dwarf  Partridge  Berry,  Canadian  Cor- 
nel, hardy  Heaths,  Sand  Myrtles,  and  the 
Thymes. 

Between  these  various  classes  we  have  plenty 
of  material  for  making  evergreen  borders,  and 
this  is  important,  because,  while  many  might 
object  to  the  rawness  of  the  ordinary  border 
made  of  herbaceous  plants  as  being  too  much 
in  evidence  near  the  house  or  in  other 
favoured  positions,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing 
with  borders  of  evergreen  plants,  which  may  be 
charming  and  natural  in  effect  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  borders 
should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  evergreen 
plants  in  order  to  get  their  good  effects,  because 
many  of  them,  like  the  dwarf  Rocky  Mountain 
Phloxes  and  the  evergreen  Candytufts,  make 
pretty  dwarf  edgings  and  masses,  which  vary 
ordinary  mixed  borders  in  a  very  effective  way. 

Of  garden  pictures,  there  are  few  prettier 
than  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  or  Soilla  coming 
through  the  green,  Moss-like  carpets  in  these 
evergreen  borders,  far  better  for  those  who 
love  quiet  and  natural  colour  than  more 
showy  effects.  These  quiet  green  borders  also 
contrast  well  with  richly  stored,  handsome 
borders,  and  are  good  near  the  house.  Often 
narrow  evergreen  borders  are  the  best  things 
that  can  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  important  walls 
(meant  for  climbers),  as  the  common  fashion  of 
allowing  Grass  to  go  right  up  to  the  walls  and 
houses  is  a  foolish  one,  and  often  leads  to 
injury  to  the  trees.  A  narrow  border  (18  inches 
will  do),  cut  off  with  a  natural  stone  edging 
from  the  Grass  or  walk,  is  best :  even  a  border 
of  this  size  may  have  many  lovely  things,  from 
early  Cyclamen  to  the  rarer  Meadow  Saffrons 
in  the  autumn.  Besides  the  flowers  already 
named,  we  have  Violets,  Periwinkles,  Yuccas, 
Carnations,  Pinks,  white  Rock  Cress,  Barren- 
worts,  charming  in  foliage,  purple  Rock  Cresses, 
Omphalodes,  Iris,  Acanthus,  Indian  and  other 
Strawberries,  Houseleeks,  Thymes,  Forget-me- 
nots,  Sandworts,  some  Gentians,  Lavender, 
Rosemary,  hardy  Rock  Roses,  and  many  native 
and  other  hardy  evergreen  Ferns  in  all  their 
fine  variety  ;  these  are  an  essential  aid  in  the 
making  of  hardy  evergreen  borders. — Field. 


Lavatera  trimestris. — From  a  packet  of  seed 
of  this  I  get  especially  bright  and  pale  rose  forms 
as  well  as  pure  white.  Where  the  plants  are  em- 
ployed in  the  summer  bedding  arrangements  it  is 
well  to  have  the  various  colours  in  separate 
packets.  I  employ  the  rose-coloured  forms  for 
mixing  with  white  and  yellow  Marguerites.  These 
along  with  blue  Cornflowers  make  a  pretty  and 
effective  summer  display. — E.  M. 

Asclepias  cornata,  a  vigorous  growing  plant, 
though  hardly  good  enough  for  a  border  of  choice 
flowers,  is  effective  when  rightly  placed,  and 
arrests  attention  by  its  distinctness.  We  saw 
a  mass  of  it  at  Broxbourne,  the  tall  leafy  stems 
bearing  great  umbels  of  sweet  purple  flower?, 
which  have  a  great  attraction  for  bees.  It  could 
easily  be  naturalised  in  a  light  free  soil,  and  one 
would  enjoy  it  more  by  seeing  it  holding  its  own 
among  the  natural  vegetation. 

The  single  Hollyhock.— The  disease  and 
other  troubles  that  attend  the  growth  of  choice 
double  Hollyhocks  have  brought  them  into  dis- 
repute, but  we  think  the  single  Hollyhock  is 
worthy  of  more  attention  as  a  garden  flower,  be- 
cause it  can  be  so  easily  raised  from  seed  and 
treated  generally  as  a  hardy  biennial.  The  single 
forms  have  all  the  stately  majesty  of  those  with 
double  flowers,  and  they  could  be  used  most  effec- 
tively in  gardens.  We  have  seen  some  lately  in 
cottage  gardens  in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex,  and 
their  beauty  was  great. 
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PHORMIUM  TENAX  AT  FOTA. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  the  New 
Zealand  Flax  is  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  pond, 
a  situation  which  it  enjoys  with  its  roots  run- 
ning into  the  water  several  feet.  Phormium 
tenax  and  its  several  varieties— tenax  varie- 
gatum,  Veitchi,  Colensoi  and  atro-purpurenra — 
are  planted  largely  here,  and  most  of  tliem  on 
the  edge  of  shallow  ponds  or  land  that  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  The  compost  in 
which  they  grow  and  thrive  is  chiefly  mud  and 
fish  shells.  This  mud  has  been  brought  in  by  the 
tide,  and  as  the  water  recedes  a  deposit  is  left 
behind.  By  building  sea  walls  and  banks  to 
keep  out  the  sea  water  the  land  has  been 
covered  with  a  sub-tropical  vegetation,  includ- 
ing New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax),  Arundo 
conspicua,  A.  donax.  Pampas  Grass,  numerous 
Bamboos,  Gunnera  manicata,  G.  scabra,  &c. 
Fota.  W.  O. 


TURK'SCAP  LILIES. 

By  Mr.   Baker  the  genus  Liliuni  is  divided  into 
five  sections,  that  containing  the  greatest  number 
of  species  being  the  sub-genus  Martagon,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  characterised  by  drooping  blos- 
soms with  gracefully  recurving  segments ;  hence 
the  term  Turk's-cap,   which  is  applied  to  many 
different  species  belonging  to  this  section.     One 
of  the  commonest  species — and  that  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  group— is  L.    Martagon,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation.       The 
common  Martagon  has  flowers  of  a  dull  purplish 
or  lilac- purple  tint,  with  dark  coloured  spots  on 
the  inside.    Though  extremely  graceful  the  flowers 
of  this  are,  at  best,  dull.     A  well-marked  variety 
is  dalmaticum,   whose   blossoms    are  of  a  deep 
blackish  purple  hue,  that  is  when  a  good  form  is 
obtained,  for  in   colour  individuals  vary  a  great 
deal.     In  direct  contrast  to  this  we  have  the  white 
variety,  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  Mar- 
tagons.     The  flowers  of  this  are  white,   tinged 
with  green  on  the  exterior  towards  the  base  of  the 
petals,  and  a  charming  outdoor  Lily  it  is.     The 
term  "  outdoor  "  will  apply  to  all  the  forms  of  thi.-^ 
species,  as  the  blossoms  have  such  a  heavy,  un- 
pleasant scent  that    by  many   they   cannot    be 
tolerated  in  a  confined  space.     This  feature  is  also 
very  prominent  in  a  Lily  commonly  known  as  the 
Yellow  Martagon,  which   is,  however,  a  distinct 
species,  viz.,  L.  pyrenaicum,  the  first  of  all  Lilie? 
to  flower  in  the  open  ground.     The  stem   of  thi- 
is    very   sturdy   and    plentifully   furnished   with 
narrow  leaves,  which  are  not  disposed  in  whorls, 
as    in    the    true     Martagon.        The    flowers    ot 
L.  pyrenaicum  are  of  a  greenish  yellow  tint,  but 
there  is  a  variety,  rubrum,  with  reddish  blossoms. 
This  has  more  than  once  been  made  to  do  duty  for 
L.    pomponium,    which    is    quite    difi'erent,    the 
flowers  being  of  a  rich  sealing-wa.x  red.     It  is  more 
slender  in  growth  than  L.  pyrenaicum,  and  can  be 
distinguished   from   all   others  when   but  a  few 
inches  high  by  the  dark  green  leaves  having  a 
narrow  white  margin.      L.   pomponium  verum  is 
the  name  under  which   this  is  generally  known. 
The  scarlet  Turk's-cap  is  Lilium  chalcedonicum, 
whose    bright  vermillion-red    blossoms    are    not 
borne   till   July.       It  is  particularly  valuable  as 
being  one  of  the  last  of  this  group  to  flower,  and 
derives  especial  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  parents  of  the  distinct  nankeen  Lily 
(L.    testaceum),   L.    candidum   being   the    other. 
Other  species  belonging  to  the  Turk's-cap  group 
are  L.  Hansoni,  a  native  of  Japan,  with  leaves  in 
whorls  as  in  the  common  Martai^on,  and  yellow 
flowers  dotted  with  brown.      This  is  particularly 
fine  during  the  present  season,  especially  at  Kew, 
and  it  was  also  well  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  25.     At  the 
same  time  an  award  of  merit  was  bestowed  upon 
a   very   curious   and   most   interesting    hybrid — 
L.   Dalhansoni,  whose   parents   (as   indicated   by 
the    name)    are    L.    dalmaticum    and    li.    Han- 
soni.    L.  monadelphum,  or  L.  Szovitzianum,  as  it 
is  ofteo  called,  belongs  also  to  the  same  group  as 


verj  generally  grown.     These  last  are  all  natives 
H  America,  and  another 
amboldti,  wtiich  comes  from  the  sam'econ- 
A  sandy  loam  suits  the  requirements  of 

H.  R 


the  preceding.     The  drooping  blossoms  of  this  are  _ 

for   the   most   part   of   a   primrose   tint,   spotted    of  North  America,  and  another"verv"showv  sneHps 

more  or  less  m  the  mterior,  but  in   colour    this    is  L.  Humboldti.  wtiich  nomps  trr.^  t-i,,.  =•!,„„„-! 

Lily  varies  considerably.     Others  are  the  Indian    tinent. 

L.  polyphyllum,  of  a  whitish  ground  with  purple    this  Lily  best. 

spots  ;  L.  tenuifolium,  something  like  a  miniature  1 

pomponium  ;  L.  Leichtlini,  one  of  the  most  grace-  j  Hardy  flowers  at  Forest  Hill  —These  are 
ful  of  Lihes  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  straw-  ,  now  largely  grown  by  Messrs.  Laing'  and  Son  in 
colour  plentifully  dotted  with  reddish  brown  ;  and  the  nursery  at  Forest  Hill,  and  when  there  recently 
L  testaceum  of  a  pleasmg  nankeen  tint.  This  is  we  made  note  of  several  things  in  the  open  luar- 
a  Lily  that  should  be  far  more  frequently  grown  ,  ters  that  were  enduring  the  drought  and  making 
than  It  is  at  present.  All  of  the  above  succeed  ,  a  good  display  of  colour.  Achillea  Eupatoriul 
best  m  a  deep  loamy  or  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  and  the  equally  sweet,  but  less  grown  A  filinen- 
they  are  all  impatient  of  removal  ;  indeed,  many  of    dula  were  both  fine,  while   the  red-flowered  form 

of   our   wild   A.   millefolia  is  not 

to  be  despised.  Malva  moschata 
alba  was  flowering  freely,  and 
Delphiniums  in  great  variety  were 
also  conspicuous.  Helenium  Bo- 
landeri,  an  early  and  showy  dwarf 
kind,  made  a  bright  group,  and  H. 
puniilum,  equally  dwarf  and  free, 
promised  a  long  succession  of 
flowers.  A  mass  of  Pentstemon 
barbatus  was  bright.  It  is  a  pity 
that  more  do  not  plant  this,  as 
a  good  group  yearly  can  be  ensured 
by  pulhng  oft'  the  side  shoots,  pot- 
ting them  up  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
planting  them  out  again  when 
well  rooted.  The  plant  is  worthy 
of  this  little  care  ;  whereas,  if  left 
alone,  as  most  hardy  plants  are, 
it  is  less  satisfactory.  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum  in  several  varie- 
ties we  saw  in  large  quantity,  and 
there  is  no  better  flower  of  the 
present  time  for  cutting.  Among 
many  alpines  growing  in  pots  w& 
noted  Campanula  garganiea  in. 
trailing  masses  covered  with 
flowers,  and  a  variety  of  this- 
species  named  hirsuta  equally 
free  flowering,  the  leaves  and 
stems  alike  clothed  with  short 
hairs.  C.  turbinata  was  also  con- 
spicuous. There  are  few  better 
dwarf  Campanulas  than  this  for 
the  rock  garden. 

Notes  from  Oakwood.— Me- 
conopsis  nepalensis  is  doing  rery 
well  at  Oakwocd.  It  is  grown 
in  partial  shade  and  in  rather 
a  damp,  very  sheltered  place. 
There  is  something  very  pleasing 
about  this  Meconopsis  when  in 
really  good  condition.  Coronilla 
varia  is  a  very  free-growing,  pro- 
fuse -  blooming  species  with  soft 
pink  flowers.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  that  should  have  plenty 
of  space  and  an  open  position. 
When  it  forms  a  mass  some  feet 
through  it  has  a  very  pleasing 
appearance.  What  a  dainty  little 
flower  is  Primula  scotica,  growing 
some  2  inches  in  height,  with 
mealy  foliage  and  purplish  blooms  !' 
It  is,  I  beheve,  difficult  to  please^ 
in  southern  gardens  at  least,  but. 
The  New  Zealand  Flax  at  Fota.  Engraved  for  The  Gakden  from  j^PPears  to  have  come  to  stay  at 
a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Smith,  Clarence  Lodge,  St.  Luke's,  Cork.      Oakwood.       Arenaria    laricifolia, 

with  white  flowers    and    narrow 


them  frequently  fail  to  flower  the  first  season  after 
being  transplanted.  Where  they  are  doing  well 
it  is  advisable  to  leave  them  alone.  L.  chalcedon- 
icum (the  Scarlet  Turk's-cap)  is  sometimes  met 
with  ass3  i  ted  with  L.  candidum  in  fine  masses 
in  old-fashioned  cottage  gardens. 

A  very  distinct  section  of  the  sub-genus  Marta- 
gon consists  of  several  species  with  curious  rhizo- 
matous  bulbs,  which  succeed  well  in  a  peaty 
soil,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
well-doing,  for  I  have  seen  good  examples  in  loam. 
The  best  known  of  these  are  L.  pardalinum,  L. 
canadense,  and  L.  superbum.  They  are  all  beauti- 
ful species,  and  L.  pardalinum  in  particular  is  now 


leaves,  is  a  pretty  species :  it  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  family.  In  a  damp,  rather  shadv 
place  Galax  aphylla  is  doing  remarkably  welf. 
The  spikes  of  white  flowers  thrown  up  boldly  abov^ 
the  prettily  formed  leaves  and  the  very  compact 
habit  render  this  Galax  one  of  the  most  distinct  of 
hardy  flowers.  It  evidently  enjoys  moisture  both 
at  the  root  and  in  the  air,  and  presumably  dislikes 
hot  sunshine.  Xerophyllum  a.sphodeloides  is  de- 
cidedly handsome,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
collection  of  hardy  flowers.  If  this  could  be  had 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  would  thrive  under 
ordinary  culture,  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  for 
dotting  among  dwarf-growing  bedding  plants.  A 
mass  of  the   large  Cranberry  (Oxycoccus  macro- 
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carpus)  growing  in  a  boggy  place  has  a  nice 
appearance.  Azalea  ros.-eflora,  growing  in  com- 
pany with  Rhododendron  Assam  .-efiora  in  a 
sheltered  position,  passed  safely  through  last 
winter. — J.  0.  B. 

Campanula  persicifolia  alba. — It  will  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  white  varieties  of  this 
group  of  Belldowers  are  among  the  most  useful 
of  hardy  perennials.  Quite  recently  T  was  looking 
round  a  border  of  hardy  perennials  where  Phloxes, 
summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Dah- 
lias, Christmas  Roses,  Clematis,  Aubrietias  and 
other  things  were  to  be  seen,  but  just  at  the  time 
to  which  I  refer  nothing  could  compare  with  the 
snowy  purity  of  some  masses  of  the  Campanula 
named  above.  It  was  just  in  its  prime  and  con- 
stituted the  plant  of  the  hour.  Indeed,  but  for 
this  particular  plant,  which  was  arranged  in  large 
clumps  at  intervals,  there  would  have  been  an 
overwhelming  presence  of  greenery  in  the  instance 
referred  to.  The  white  varieties  of  these  Bell- 
flowers  in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  genus 
are  readily  increased.  Where  cjuantity  is  needed, 
and  that  quickly,  it  will  be  found  much  the  best 
plan  to  select  a  good-sized  clump  in  the  early 
spring  and,  pulling  it  to  pieces,  pot  the  divisions, 
or  at  least  those  having  roots  attached,  singly 
into  .3-inch  pots.  These  may  then  be  placed  in  a 
frame  or  at  the  base  of  a  shady  wall  to  become  es- 
tablished, and  when  this  happens  plant  out  in 
beds  or  masses  as  required.  A  fair  depth  of  quite 
ordinary  soil  with  some  manure  added  is  all  that 
they  require,  and  when  planting  do  it  firmly. 
Where  only  a  few  clumps  are  required  the  usual 
methods  of  division  and  firm  planting  will  answer 
well.  These  white  Peach-leaved  Campanulas  have, 
however,  quite  a  special  merit  of  their  own,  and 
with  advantage  may  be  planted  in  many  spots  in 
the  foreground  of  shrubs,  producing  a  fine  effect. 
There  are  at  least  three  distinct  white  kinds  apart 
from  that  named  above,  which  is  the  white  form 
of  the  type,  namely,  the  great  white  Peach  leaved 
BellHower  (C.  p.  a.  grandiflora),  a  taller  plant  with 
very  large  white  bells  ;  0.  p.  alba  plena,  the  well- 
known  double  white,  and  C.  p.  alba  coronata,  a 
kind  by  no  means  common,  yet  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  group.  With  four  such  excel- 
lent varieties  there  need  be  no  lack  of  pure 
white  flowers  in  the  herbaceous  borders  in  early 
summer.  With  the  exception  of  grandiflora, 
which  attains  '25  feet  to  3  feet  high,  the  others  are 
usually  about  2  feet  high  when  establishejl. — E.  J. 


CARNATIONS  AT  CHELSEA. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Carnation 
is  a  good  town  flower,  and  the  tufts  of  the  old 
Clove  along  the  Embankment  Gardens  when 
gay  with  flowers  prove  this.  Mes.srs.  Veitch 
annually  have  a  good  display  of  Carnations  at 
Chelsea,  which  is  the  more  creditable,  because 
considerations  of  space  compel  them  to  follow 
the  usual  custom  of  wintering  the  plants  in 
frames,  planting  them  out  where  they  are  to 
flower  in  early  spring.  There  are  advan- 
tages in  favour  of  this  plan,  for  whilst  gaps  are 
decidedly  too  frequent  in  plantations  made  last 
autumn,  those  of  the  spring  months  have  fewer 
blanks.  Some  of  the  self-coloured  kinds  are 
very  good  at  Chelsea  this  year,  and  we  note  with 
pleasure  that  not  a  few  of  them  are  recent  va- 
rieties of  English  origin,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  essential  qualities  that  are  necessary  in  a 
good  garden  Carnation,  namely,  that  they  are 
robust,  vigorous,  and  bear  fine  non- splitting 
flowers  of  clear  and  decided  self  colours  and 
pleasant  fragrance.  This  last  most  charming 
attribute  of  the  flower  is  unfortunately  too 
often  absent,  but  the  variety  Cantab,  one  of  Mr. 
Gilford's  raising,  is,  we  should  think,  next  to 
the  old  Clove,  one  of  the  sweetest  garden  Carna- 
tions. A  bed  of  it  at  Chelsea  was  very  bright. 
Duchess  of  York,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Gilford,  was 
very  good,  the  flowers  of  a  pale  flesh  tint.  Mrs. 
Frank  Watts,  a  variety  from  the  same  raiser, 


was  in  good  form,  the  flowers  numerous  and 

not  bursting.     Mrs.  Fred  growing  beside  it  is 

also  a  very  good  white   self,   which  finds  most 

favour   among  those  who   show,  being  of   the 

form   so   dear   to   the   florist   with   its  regular 

and  smooth  petals.     The  varieties  Mr.  Martin 

Smith  has  raised  were  very  prominent.     Aline 

Newman  is  one  of  the  first,  but  not  yet  surpassed 

in  its  special  shade  of  soft  cerise-red,  whilst  the 

plants  were  as  vigorous  in  growth  as  they  were 

free-flowering.       Mrs.    Audrey    Campbell    was 

strong  in  growth,  with  extra  tall  flower-stems 

carrying    tine,    rich    yellow    blooms.        Hayes 

Scarlet,  brilliant  in  colour,  perfect  in  form,  and 

robust  in  growth,  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and 

Mephisto   is   quite   its   counterpart    except   in 

colour,  this  being  a  dark  shade  of  crimson,  rich 

and   striking.     King  Arthur   has  an   immense 

flower  as  large  as  that  of  a  Malmaison,  yet  good 

in   form,   held    up  erect,  and  of   a  bright  red 

colour.     Duchess  of  Fife  was   very  good,  and 

Lady    Nina    Balfour    remarkably    fine,    as    it 

carries  its  flowers  well  on  a  strong  stem  and 

they  are  of  the  softest  flesh-pink  shade.     It  is 

undoubtedly  a  grand  new  Carnation.     King  of 

Crimsons  and  King  of  Scarlets  were  both  good 

in  their  respective  colours,  and  Oxonian,  a  fine 

dark  crimson  self,  we  noted  as  being  distinct 

and  pffective.    Cara  Roma,  dark  maroon-purple, 

was   free-flowering   and   very   fine,    of   a   dark 

and  pleasing  hue.     Among  older  kinds  several 

were  very  conspicuous,  especially  Joe  Willett, 

which  stands  the  bright  hot  sun  well,  and  a 

large  bed  of  this  variety  alone  was  very  showy. 

Rose  Celestial   was  unsurpassed  in  its   special 

shade,  and  the  old  buff-yellow  Florence  we  have 

not  seen  for   a  long  time  so  free  and  good  as 

here.     A  bed  of  Alice  Ayres,  too,  was  without  a 

blank  and  as  etl'ective  as  any  self  variety. 

PiCOTEES 

were  very  good,  although  the  differences  in 
the  varieties  are  so  small,  that  they  are  nothing 
like  so  important  as  the  selfs  for  effect  in  the 
garden.  J.  B.  Bryant,  a  well-known  crimson 
edged  variety,  was  good,  also  Brunette,  which 
has  a  broad  edging  of  crimson,  and  Ganymede, 
edged  with  dark  crimson.  Among  varieties  of 
a  lighter  tint.  Favourite,  also  a  well-known  kind, 
was  first-rate,  the  petals  having  the  merest  line 
or  edging  of  light  rose.  Edith  Dombrain  and 
Mrs.  Sharpe  were  good.  These  are  rose-edged 
varieties  of  a  deeper  and  heavier  character. 
Lorua  Doone,  a  pretty  rose-flaked  kind,  was 
seen  in  good  form  and  colour,  but  doubtless 
owing  to  the  heat  and  drought  a  large  percentage 
of  the  flaked  and  bizarre  varieties  are  producing 
self-coloured  flowers. 


or  scarlet,  much  reduced,  only  six  are  single  Jacks  ; 
fifteen  are  purple  or  crimson,  derived  from  other 
purple  sorts  that  bloomed  close  by  ;  eighteen  or 
more  are  frightful  bursters.  I  infer  from  this 
that  it  is  a  fine  stock  to  work  from,  for  by  crossing 
it  with  any  coloured  sort,  you  will  be  sure  to  get 
it  in  the  seedlings  ;  but  though  you  may  expect 
a  good  habit  3'ou  will  have  to  take  your  chance  of 
the  shape  and  quality  of  the  flower.  Now  for  the 
mixed  batch. 

There  were  here  about  sixty  plants  of  much 
more  dubious  constitution  ;  in  fact,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  parent  is  again  generally  repeated, 
but  the  colours  are  also  much  better  followed  ; 
some  are  copies  of  the  parent,  but  some  again 
have  evidently  gone  off  in  habit.  The  seedlings 
of  Germania  are  yellow,  but  clouded  with 
red.  One,  I  think,  will  have  yellow  flowers,  but 
it  is  weak  in  constitution.  The  entire  batch 
shows  scarcely  any  outside  influence,  and  thus 
there  is  no  purple,  as  in  the  Countess.  The  seed 
of  Danger  is  one  single  and  one  poor  double,  but 
a  soft  inferior  red  has  yielded  several  still  poorer 
than  itself.  Mrs.  Reynolds-Hole  seems  to  have 
yielded  a  number,  all  poorer  in  every  way  than 
the  parent.  The  tall  pink-striped  one  has  given 
one  like  itself  somewhat,  one  beautiful  single  of 
a  charming  shade  of  red-pink,  and  one  glorious 
white  on  long,  separate  stalks,  and  another  tall 
pale  pink  one,  each  about  30  inches  high.  More 
single  Jacks  occur  in  this  lot  and  still  more  have 
refused  to  bloom  ;  thirty-six  bloomed,  twenty- 
three  failed  to  bloom.  They  all  wintered  very 
well  indeed,  far  better  than  any  of  the  cultivated 
plants. 

The  general  inference  is  to  take  seed  only  from 
plants  of  strong,  good  constitution  and  habit,  and 
the  particular  point  is  that  some  sorts  are  far 
more  colour-sensitive  than  others.  I  should  think 
that  Countess  of  Paris  scientifically  crossed  with 
others  would  yield  excellent  sorts  in  every  shade. 
Of  course,  our  English  climate  is  very  bad  for  this 
work,  yet  potted  plants  in  a  house  which  is  never 
closed  at  the  sides  will  probably  secure  the  result 
aimed  at.  A.  Dawson. 

Godaiming. 


A   BATCH  OF  SEEDLING  CARNATIONS. 

In  the  warm  summer  two  years  ago  I  was  fortunate 
to  save  some  Carnation  seed  from  various  sorts — 
Countess  of  Paris,  Redbraes,  a  fine  pink  and 
purple-striped  one  of  good  habit,  Germania,  Mrs. 
S.  Reynolds-Hole  and  some  others  of  less  note, 
also  a  large  heavy  scarlet  called,  I  think.  Danger. 
I  separated  all  the  Countess  of  Paris  seed  from  the 
rest  ;  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  separate  every  kind, 
as  it  would  have  assisted  study. 

The  batch  from  Countess  of  Paris  numbers 
fifty-five  plants,  in  habit  they  are  all  strong  and 
similar  to  the  parent,  or  stronger  (of  course  young 
seedlings  are  always  strong),  but  in  bloom  they 
differ  most  remarkably.  I  was  told  by  an  old 
florist  friend  that  the  Countess  repeated  itsalf 
very  much.  I  find  not  one  blooming  anything 
like  the  parent;  one  or  two,  perhaps,  have 
ne.'iily  as  nice  shaped  flowers,  but  the  colour  is 
))ink-striped,  crimson  and  purple.  The  extreme 
colour-sensitiveness  of  the  variety  is  remarkable  ; 
one  single  and  one  double  follow  Redbraes.  They 
will  all  bloom.     Two  or  three  are  of  a  soft  red 


Beg'onia  Worthiana  in  the  flower  garden. 
— I  do  not  know  of  an}'  variety  e([ual  to  the 
above  for  the  flower  garden,  and  though  the  hot  dry 
weather  has  prevented  it  making  as  free  growth 
as  usual,  the  mass  of  flowers  is  charming  and  a  re- 
lief from  the  general  run  of  bedding  plants.  Not 
only  is  B.  Worthiana  very  free  flowering,  but  the 
colour  is  none  too  jilentiful  in  the  flower  garden. 
The  plants  are  readily  propagated  by  cutting 
the  tubers  with  an  eye  to  each  shoot  just  when 
starting  into  growth.  I  prefer  cuttings  to  seed, 
as  they  flower  more  profusely,  are  ready  to  plant 
earlier,  and  are  more  regular  in  height.  When 
we  consider  what  little  trouble  such  plants  as 
these  give  during  the  winter  and  their  ready  means 
of  propagation  with  their  beauty  at  this  sei.son, 
they  are  invaluable  for  the  flower  garden.  I  think 
B.  Worthiana  the  best  of  the  small-flowered  sec- 
tion. The  newer  semperflorens  is  also  very 
effective  and  readily  raised  from  seed.  Indeed,  I 
like  seedlings  better  than  cuttings  in  this  section. 
The  white  variety  makes  a  charming  edging  to  the 
B.  Worthiana.— G.  W. 

Pinks  from  seed. — At  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer of  18il3  I  sowed  some  seed  of  laced  Pinks 
from  a  fine  collection  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
number  of  seedlings.  These  were  planted  out  in 
the  spring  of  1894,  but  scarcely  one  attempted  to 
bloom.  They  were  allowed  to  remain  all  the  sum- 
mer. They  passed  through  the  last  winter,  though 
I  lost  many  of  the  named  varieties,  and  this  season 
they  are  blooming  grandly,  and  among  them  are 
several  good  varieties.  The  plants  had  grown  into 
larger  clumps  and  they  have  borne  remarkably 
heavy  heads  of  bloom.  Planted  out  in  a  heavy 
loam,  which  has  baked  very  hard  on  the  surface, 
they  stand  the  heal  well,  and  I  presume  the  roots 
havei  gone  down  deeply  into  the  soil.  It  is  in  this 
fact  we  recognise  the  importance  the  grower  of 
laced  Pinks  attaches  to  autumn  planting  in  order 
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that  the  plants  may  become  well  established  by 
the  time  they  flower  in  the  spring,  and  it  also 
shoTS  that  two-year-old  plants  are  the  best  to 
throw  a  mass  of  bloom.  A  florist  who  grows  for 
exhibition  would  naturally  prefer  plants  from  cut- 
tings or  layers  of  the  previous  summer,  because  it 
requires  only  two  or  three  good  blooms  on  a  plant, 
disbudding  freely  in  order  to  secure  them.  Seed- 
ling Pinks  are  full  of  interest  provided  seed  of  a 
good  strain  can  be  secured,  a  mattar  of  some  diffi- 
culty. I  notice  that  among  some  120  plants  in 
bloom  there  is  scarcely  a  self  white. — R.  D. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


GRAPE  GROS  GUILLAUME. 

Tho.se  who  have  been  fairly  successful  with 
Gr03  Guillaume  speak  highly  of  it,  while  those 
who  for  various  reasons  have  either  Jiever  grown 
it  or  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  present- 
able bunches  are  ever  ready  to  condemn  it.  A 
middle  course  would  perhaps  best  meet  the 
case.  A  really  serviceable  Grape  it  is  not,  but 
there  are  good  qualities  that  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  one  of  those  Grapes  that 
may  be  said  to  need  special  culture.  In  a  house 
of  mixed  late  varieties  started  into  growth  early 
in  March  Gros  Guillaume  is  very  liable  to  fail — 
at  least,  such  is  my  experience,  and  I  hold  that 
to  have  it  at  its  best  it  ought  to  be  started  a 
month  earlier  and  treated  as  a  midseason  va- 
riety. Grown  in  a  house  with  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Madresfield  Court,  these  ripening  in  June 
and  July,  the  variety  under  notice  would  form 
an  admirable  succession  to  thes3  popular  varie- 
ties— that  is  to  say,  would  be  quite  fit  for  use  in 
September  and  October.  Some  think  the  fla- 
vour is  considerably  improved  by  keeping,  say 
to  nearer  Christmas,  but  I  have  found  the  larger 
clusters  keep  badly  when  ripened  thus  early, 
and  the  quality  has  never  been  found  fault 
with  in  September.  Well  grown  it  is  a  crisp 
refreshing  Grape,  and  at  that  time  of  year  only 
excelled  by  the  two  other  varieties  named  when 
at  their  best,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  excepted. 

Authorities  are  unanimous  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  grafting  or  inarching  the  Gros  Guil- 
laume on  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock.  On 
its  own  roots  it  is  apt  to  grow  too  rank  to  be 
productive  ;  whereas  the  Hamburgh  stock  has 
the  same  restraining  influence  as  the  Quince 
stock  has  upon  the  Pear.  It  unites  very  readily 
with  that  stock,  and  I  have  never  known  bottle 
grafting  to  fail.  Fine  rods  are  formed  on  the 
Hamburgh  stock,  and  if  these  are  thoroughly 
well  ripened,  failures  to  show  plenty  of  bunches 
are  rare.  It  is  the  soft  pithy  wood  that  fails 
the  most  often,  though  there  are  other  causes 
of  non-fruiting  to  be  noticed.  Gros  GuiUaume 
is  principally  grown  in  gardens  where  sensational 
bunches  are  desired.  If  we  can  be  content  with  a 
few  of  these,  all  well  and  good  ;  but  if  we  leave 
enough  of  them  on  the  Vines  to  overtax  their  ener- 
gies, not  only  will  the  berries  be  small  and  foxy  red 
in  colour,  but  the  chances  are  few  or  no  bunches 
will  appear  the  following  season.  Growing 
the  variety  on  what  is  known  as  the  Jong-rod 
system,  young  canes  being  laid  in  every  season 
and  those  that  have  fruited  once  cut  out,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  remedy  for  non-productiveness, 
but  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  this.  If  over- 
cropping is  avoided  and  very  close  pruning 
never  resorted  to,  the  old  rods  will  continue  to 
produce  fine  bunches  for  many  years.  Instead 
of  pruning  the  laterals  to  the  first  bud  it  is 
better  to  sacrifice  neatness  of  spurs  aud  think 
more  of  what  is  of  greater  importance,  viz., 
productiveness.  Prune  to  a  plump  bud,  whether 


a   clumsy,  ugly   bunch. 


this  be  2  inches  or  4  inches  away  from  the  old  i  That  is  by  no  means 

^°°/'-  ,  ,         ,  ,  "■       ■^•^'•'^  ^'^'^  berries  could  almost  have"  passed""as 

It  very  large  bunches  are  wanted,  then,  as  I  those  of  Black  Hamburgh,  a  thinness  of  bloom 
before  hinted,  be  content  with  three  or  four  of  \  and  which  is  always  apparent,  bein<.  the  onlv 
tliese  on  a  strong  rod  U  feet  or  more  in  length,  marked  difi-erence.  Handsome,  solid  bunches 
lake  every  pams  with  the.se,  letting  a  fair  '  weighing  3  lbs.,  or  rather  less,  could  always  be 
amount  of  daylight  and  sunshine  reach  them,  ,  had  as  thickly  on  a  rod  as  good  clusters  are 
this,  coupled  with  the  maintenance  of  a  buoyant  ]  seen  on  Black  Hamburgh  rods  if  only  we  could 
atmosphere,  ensuring   a   good   set   of    berries.  |  make  up   our   minds   to   pinch   off'  the 


Under  favourable  conditions  the  bunches  de 
velop  surprisingly,  the  uppermost  shoulder  re^ 
sembling  and  ecjualling  in  weight  and  form  an 
average  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh.  There 
should  be  little  or  no   thinning  of    berries  at 


Qrape  Gros  Guillaume.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  Jun.,  Frame 


first,  but  everjr  shoulder  and  large  division  of 
bunch  ought  to  be  brought  up  to  a  horizontal 
position  and  kept  so  by  means  of  strips  of 
raffia.  When  finished  there  would  be  quite  a 
network  of  ties,  and  this,  in  addition  to  giving 
the  bunches  an  imposing  appearance,  also 
obviates  the  necessity  for  much  thinning  of 
berries,  only  the  smaller  berries,  or  enough  to 
allow  those  furnished  with  three  or  more  stones 
to  develop  to  a  large  size,  being  cut  out.  As  it 
happens,  bunches  8  lbs.  and  upwards  in  weight 
are  not  of  a  serviceable  character,  and  those 
nearer  0  lbs.,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  repre- 
sented on  this  pago,  are  more  to  the  purpose. 


-,,  '        -    --    —   larger 

shows  '  that  are  produced  nearer  the  spurs  or 
canes,  as  the  case  may  be.  Should,  however, 
no  more  than  one  bunch  show  on  a  lateral,  it 
could  soon  be  seen  which  promised  to  be  lar»e, 
and  which  moderately  so,  or  only  comparatively 
small,  and  the  selection 
be  made  accordingly. 
Much  improvement 
might  be  eflected  in  the 
shape  of  a  bunch  with 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
Grape  scissors,  with 
these  snipping  off  long, 
thin  points  and  strag- 
gling shoulders.  Any 
that  are  to  travel  to 
exhibitions,  or  to  be 
packed  for  other  pur- 
jjoses,  must  be  fairly 
solid,  otherwise  they 
present  but  a  sorry  ap- 
pearance when  at  the 
end  of  their  journey  ; 
hence  the  necessity  for 
a  certain  amount  of 
trimming  and  also  for 
very  careful  thinning 
out  of  berries,  doing 
the  latter  piecemeal  or 
as  it  is  plainly  seen 
what  berries  can  best 
be  spared.  Remember 
also  that  medium-sized 
to  small  bunches  evenly 
furnished  with  large 
well  -  coloured  berries 
free  of  blemish  will 
always  surpass  others 
double  their  weight, 
but  lacking  in  other 
essentials.  Labelling 
huge  but  badly  coloured 
clusters  "  Barbarossa  " 
will  not  mislead  anyone. 
It  may  answer  very  well 
while  yet  they  are  hang- 
ing, but  will  have  no 
favourable  effect  when 
experienced  judges  are 
ca'led  upon  to  adjudicate 
upon  their  merits. 

In  addition  to  crop_ 
ping  somewhat  lightly, 
those  who  would  have 
perfectly  coloured  bun- 
ches must  also  allow 
plenty  of  time  for  ripen- 
ing. If  grown  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria — and  my  best  bunches 
have  been  produced  in  a  Muscat  house — abund- 
ance of  air,  or  more  than  the  Muscat  may 
require,  should  be  admitted  at  that  end  of 
the  house,  leaving  a  little  front  aii-  on  all 
night  through.  Give  the  same  treatment  as 
answers  well  in  the  case  of  Muscats,  and  foxy 
red  berries,  such  as  also  result  from  over-crop- 
ping, will  most  probably  be  the  outcome.  I  once 
saw  twenty  large  clusters  of  Gros  Guillaume 
ripening  on  a  single  Vine  grown  on  the  exten- 
sion system,  not  one  of  which  was  ever  good 
enough  to  send  to  the  owner's  table.  Yet 
that  Vine   was    raised  from   a   reputedly  good 
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stock,  this  sliowing  that  it  was  the  cultivator's 
fault  those  bunches  were  of  so  little  value.  As 
a  proof  of  this  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  same 
Vine,  only  less  heavily  cropped  and  also  sub- 
jected to  leas  heat,  has  produced  bunches  equal 
to  taking  prizes  anywhere.  If  the  bunches  are 
to  hang  on  the  Vines  late,  then  I  prefer  to  have 
the  roots  confined  to  an  inside  border,  but 
would  rather  have  them  rooting  outside,  when 
they  can  be  started  early  and  the  crops  cleared 
off  before  November.  They  -Stand  plenty  of 
feeding  in  either  case.  W.  Iggulden. 

Apple  Emperor  Alexander.— "  W.  G.  C.'s" 
description  of  this  fine-looking  Apple  is  a  faithful 
one,  as  he  does  not  omit  to  mention  its  somewhat 
shy-fruiting  propensities.  I  quite  agree  witli  him 
that  it  requires  careful  cultivation,  and  instead  of 
being  rigidly  pruned  in,  thinned  out  when  young 
and  shortened  just  a  little  at  the  winter  pruning. 
Even  under  this  treatment  it  will  not  thrive  in 
all  districts,  and  the  fruit,  though  fine  and  beau- 
tifully coloured,  is  very  soft  and  unfit  for  market, 
except  when  the  sale  place  is  near  home.  After 
seeing  a  magnificent  dish  of  Alexander  some  years 
ago  at  Lincoln  November  show  I  was  induced  to 
plant  it  in  espalier  and  horizontal  form,  but  while 
the  trees  grow  well  enough  and  several  moderate 
crops  have  been  borne  on  the  cordon,  the  espalier 
has  never  borne  a  single  fruit.  Perhaps  time  may 
remedv  this  barren  condition,  as  I  trust  it  may. 
—J.  C. 

Gooseberry  Leveller.  —  This  fine  yellow 
Gooseberry  belongs  to  the  yellow  show  section  of 
Lancashire  varieties,  and  is,  unlike  many  of  its 
class,  a  most  profitable  sort  to  grow,  even  for  a 
poor  man.  On  our  somewhat  light  soil  Leveller 
fruits  heavily,  ripening  about  the  end  of  July,  and 
is  then  delicious  for  dessert.  It  hangs  better  than 
the  majority  of  the  large  Gooseberries,  which  are 
so  apt  to  split  in  changeable  weather.  If  duly 
thinned  out  when  young  and  a  good  mulch  given 
to  the  roots,  the  same  being  well  soaked  several 
times  with  liquid  manure,  it  will  prove  itself  one 
of  the  best  exhibition  varieties  in  existence.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  large  Gooseberries,  and  would  like 
quality  combined,  should  certainly  plant  Leveller. 
—J.  C. 

Two  good  Raspberries. — The  dry  summer 
and  the  severe  winter  have  again  shown  which 
are  the  two  best  Raspberries  in  what  may  be 
termed  a  poor,  light  soil.  The  two  varieties 
alluded  to  are  Hornet  and  Superlative,  and  if 
only  one  sort  is  grown  I  would  certainly  give 
Superlative  the  preference,  as  though  Hornet  is 
equally  free  fruiting,  it  is  not  so  continuous  a 
cropper.  Some  of  the  older  kinds  of  Raspberries 
were  destroyed,  but  the  strong-growing  kinds  of 
the  newer  section  are  bearing  splendid  crops. 
The  canes  are  a  little  shorter  than  usual,  but  this 
is  compensated  for  by  the  quantity  of  bottom 
growths  bearing  freely  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  loss, 
as  the  canes  are  furnished  with  trusses  to  the 
base  of  the  plants,  and  will  thus  crop  later  than 
when  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the  tops  of  t.all 
canes.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  assist  the  plants 
and  strengthen  next  year's  canes  by  giving  a 
liberal  mulch,  in  poor  soils  giving  liquid  manure. 
It  is  well  to  reduce  the  suckers  to  the  quantity 
required,  so  as  not  to  rob  the  plants. — G. 
Wytiiks. 

Ronald's  Late  Duke  Cherry. — Many  varie- 
ties of  Cherries  fail  to  crop  well  or  grow  in  a 
satisf.actory  manner  when  grown  as  bush  trees, 
but  the  aboi'e  is  an  exception,  as  it  will  produce 
excellent  crops  of  large  fruit  late  in  the  season 
when  grown  in  bush  form  and  worked  on  the 
Mahalob  stock.  Some  contend  that  the  Mahaleb 
stock  is  of  little  value,  as  trees  worked  thereon 
are  soon  worn  out  and  have  to  be  rooted  out. 
In  such  cases  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of 
the  stock,  but  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  nutriment 
within  reach  of  the  roots,  which,  not  extending 
far  away,  (juickly  exhaust  the  supplies.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  some  sorts  that  will 
not  succeed  as  bush  trees  on  any  stock,  as  they 


gum  and  die  back  until  they  are  an  eyesore  in 
the  garden.  The  above  variety  appears  to  be 
well  suited  for  growing  as  a  bush,  seldom  show- 
ing any  indications  of  gumming,  cropping  freely 
on  heavy  and  light  soils,  its  large  red  fruits  being 
very  acceptable.  It  must,  however,  be  well  fed 
if  continuous  crops  of  large  fruit  are  desired. — 
W.  G.  C. 

Strawberry  Latest  of  All. — In  many  gar- 
dens the  British  Queen  fails,  and  where  such  is 
the  case  I  would  advise  a  trial  of  Latest  of  All. 
It  was  awarded  in  1894  a  first-class  certificate  by 
the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  lateness  and  good  qualities  combined. 
I  am  planting  the  Latest  of  All  largely,  doing 
away  with  British  Queen,  which  fruits  only 
sparsely  and  suffers  badly  in  severe  winters  in 
low,  damp  localities.  For  several  seasons  I  grew 
Waterloo,  but  it  does  not  possess  the  flavour  a 
good  dessert  fruit  should  do  and  it  was  discarded. 
Jubilee  was  grown  for  two  or  three  years  and  did 
well,  being  an  enormous  cropper,  but  this  was 
soon  ousted  by  Latest  of  All  on  account  of  its 
fine  flavour.  I  admit  it  does  not  ripen  well  at  the 
point.  This  is  a  defect  in  the  British  Queen,  but 
it  is  far  more  vigorous,  the  fruit  being  very  fine, 
solid,  wedge-shaped,  and  freely  borne.  Young 
plants  of  Latest  of  All  bear  freely,  and  it  will,  I 
am  sure,  become  a  great  favourite  when  better 
known.  Latest  of  All  is  a  seedling  from  British 
Queen,  crossed  with  Helene  Gloede,  a  large  fruit 
of  good  flavour.  To  show  the  long  cropping 
qualities  of  Latest  of  All,  I  have  been  gathering 
it  for  ten  days  from  a  north  border  and  the  plants 
will  produce  fruit  for  a  week  longer.  It  not  only 
does  well  on  a  north  border,  but  forces  grandly. 
This  spring  I  tried  it  for  a  late  lot,  and  as  forced 
in  frames  was  much  pleased  with  the  result ;  the 
foliage  is  firmer  than  that  of  the  Queen,  and, 
being  harder,  is  less  subject  to  red-spider.  This 
variety  has  now  been  four  years  before  the  public, 
and  the  more  it  is  known  the  better  it  will  be 
appreciated.  It  cannot  be  propagated  freely,  as 
it  makes  but  few  runners.  From  strong  runners 
planted  at  the  end  of  August  last  year  I  am  at 
this  date  (July  9)  gathering  nice  fruits. — G. 
Wytues.         

GOOD  EARLY  NECTARINES. 

In  answer  to  the  courteous  criticism  by  "  Fruit 
Grower  "  on  page  6,  I  think  he  has  somewhat  mis- 
understood my  note  on  the  above.  I  have  not  the 
issue  by  me  in  which  I  mentioned  Early  Rivers 
and  Cardinal,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
naming  Lord  Napier,  as  it  is  an  old  favourite  of 
mine.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  state  that  with 
me  it  has  proved  at  least  ten  days  later  than  Early 
Rivers  grown  under  exactly  similar  conditions, 
and  one  year  it  was  nineteen  days  later.  Again, 
this  year,  in  a  house  started  at  the  new  year. 
Early  Rivers  came  in  just  right  for  the  Ascot 
week  and  realised  a  high  price,  as  the  fruit  was 
ordered  by  a  leading  fruiterer  some  weeks  before- 
hand. Lord  Napier  not  being  read}'  until  after 
that  event  was  over  did  not  fetch  half  the  price, 
though  e^iually  large  and  well  finished.  Both 
varieties  were  grown  in  the  same  house,  proving 
that  Early  Rivers  possesses  an  advantage  in  earli- 
ness.  "Fruit  Grower  "  will  admit  that  a  space 
of  ten  days  or  even  half  that  time  sometimes 
makes  a  very  considerable  diflferenoe  in  the  value 
of  fruit  in  the  market,  and  I  can  assure  him  that 
when  a  man  has  to  provide  for  a  fair-sized 
establishment  and  sell  produce  to  pay  garden 
expenses,  it  means  a  good  deal.  Although  I  saw 
the  group  of  Nectarines  grown  in  pots,  I  somehow 
missed  the  basket  of  Cardinal  and  the  small  tree 
in  a  pot  referred  to  by  "  Fruit  Grower,"  so  was 
not  impressed  by  any  diflerence  there  may  have 
been  between  the  two.  What  really  did  impress 
me  was  the  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Rivers' 
representative  that  the  trees  staged  were  not 
started  until  after  Christmas,  and  then  grown  in 
a  rather  cool  house.  I  have  grown  many  varieties 
of  Nectarines,  but  could  never  boast  of  such 
success,  and  I  think  Early  Rivers  and  Cardinal 
are  the  only  two  sorts  that  would  accomplish  the 


feat  under  similar  conditions.  As  to  why  the 
latter  has  not  been  sent  out,  is  a  question 
beyond  my  power  to  answer.  I  heard  nothing 
against  its  character  until  I  saw  in  a  contemporary 
tliat  it  was  not  recommended  for  outside  culture. 
If  the  variety  is  sent  out  I  hope  to  give  it  a  trial 
for  forcing,  as  it  apparently  answers  that  purpose 
admirably.  Like  "Fruit  Grower."  I  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  either  of  the  varieties  beyond 
their  value  for  early  forcing,  and  if  I  see  anything 
likely  to  pay  better  than  older  varieties,  I  make  a 
note  of  it  for  future  benefit.  While  alrairing 
"Fruit  Grower"  for  sticking  up  for  an  old  friend 
like  Lord  Napier,  I  must  praise  him  for  the  polite 
way  in  which  he  does  it.  Just  a  line  as  to  Nec- 
tarines casting  their  buds  on  our  light,  hot  sandy 
soil.  Hardwicke,  Elruge  and  Dryden  always  cast 
some  buds,  both  inside  and  out,  in  spite  of  every 
attention  to  the  roots  and  the  trees  being  kept  en- 
tirely free  from  insect  enemies,  and  no  other  reason 
can  be  given  than  that  the  soil  is  unsuitable. 

W.  G.  C. 


SUCCESSIONAL    MARKET    STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

Whenevek  a  new  Strawberry  makes  its  appear- 
ance one  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  many 
is,  "Will  it  travel  well  ?"  as  when  the  over- 
plus fruit  from  so  many  private  gardens  is  sent 
to  market,  it  matters  little  how  good  a  cropper 
or  how  richly  flavoured  the  variety  may  be,  few 
care  to  plant  it  unless  the  first-named  qualifica- 
tion— "firmness" — is  present.  The  lack  of 
th's  is  the  one  great  drawback  with  Noble. 
Like  the  old  Keens'  Seedling,  it  is  too  soft  for 
sending  to  a  distance  unless  packed  carefully  in 
single  layers,  which  it  will  not  pay  the  market 
grower  to  do.  If  the  market  is  close  at  hand, 
then  these  two  heavy  and  certain  croppers  may 
be  grown  and  made  the  best  of,  but  for  con- 
signing to  a  long  distance  by  rail  packed  in 
bulk  they  are  next  to  useless,  the  money  re- 
turned from  the  salesman,  after  his  commission 
has  been  deducted,  being  often  inadequate  to 
pay  for  labour,  to  say  nothing  of  a  margin  for 
actual  profit  ;  and  what  is  true  of  Noble  and 
Keens'  is  equally  so  of  all  soft-fleshed  varieties 
from  a  market  point  of  view.  Taking  cropping 
powers,  flavour,  and  solidity  combined,  1  find 
Competitor  in  the  front  rank  for  first  early 
supplies.  This  Strawberry  is  very  firm  and 
distinct  in  flavour,  which  is  rich  for  an  early 
sort.  It  is  also  very  hardy  and  vigorous  in 
growth,  and,  what  is  perhaps  as  important  as 
anything,  it  produces  fruit  over  a  very  long 
period.  Following  this,  that  old  and  well-tried 
variety,  Vicomtesse  Huricart  de  Thury,  must 
still  rank  high  as  an  all-round  profitable  sort, 
for  although  the  individual  fruit  is  somewhat 
small,  the  crop  which  may  be  secured  from 
well-managed  plants  is  enormous.  Those  who 
are  thinking  of  planting  for  market,  and  who 
have  not  what  is  termed  a  good  Strawberry 
soil,  should  certainly  include  Vicomtesse  for 
very  early  work .  Royal  Sovereign  will  doubt- 
less take  a  prominent  position  as  a  market  Straw- 
berry, but  the  price  of  runners  at  present  proves, 
of  course,  a  barrier  to  growers  of  small  means. 
I  have  previously  expressed  the  belief  that 
Gunton  Park  will  eventually  become  one  of  the 
principal  main-crop  Strawberries.  It  comes 
into  use  just  when  the  best  fruit  of  Royal 
Sovereign  is  over,  is  as  large  as  that  variety,  of 
a  much  darker,  riclier  colour,  while  the  flavour 
is  good  enough  to  please  even  the  most  fastidi- 
ous. As  a  firm,  good  travelling  Strawberry 
Gunton  Park  is  about  the  best  I  have  ever 
handled.  Another  very  good  point  in  its 
character  is  the  one  so  noticeable  in  its  relative, 
Lord  Sutiield,  that  of  yielding  its  fruit  on  bold, 
stout  stems,  which  do  not  easily  fall  about  and 
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allow  the  fruit  to  rot  through  contact  with  the 
wet  ground.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  must  still 
be  included  in  the  list  of  market  Strawberries, 
for  although  there  are  gardens  in  which  it 
refuses  to  fruit,  as  a  rule  it  does  well,  the 
fruit  firm  and  of  good  colour  and  flavour.  On 
our  light  soil  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  not  at  home, 
f.ir  although  the  plants  grow  freely  enough,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  in  a  long  row  yield 
fruit.  I  therefore  abandoned  its  culture,  and 
substituted  a  Hertfordshire  raised  variety  called 
Premier,  much  like  it  in  general  appearance,  and 
a  very  fair  cropper.  President,  now  much  grown 
for  the  London  and  other  markets,  is  none  too 
firm  for  travelling,  and  as  it  ripens  simultane- 
ously with  Gunton  Park,  it  wdl,  I  expect,  be 
less  and  less  grown  as  that  tine  variety  becomes 
better  known.  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  a  profit- 
able Strawberry  where  it  succeeds,  possessing 
every  good  quality  needed  to  make  a  good 
market  sort,  but  unless  on  good  land,  retentive 
of  moisture,  it  is  often  very  disappointing,  the 
plants  dying  off  wholesale.  On  our  light  soil  it 
wUl  not  grow  at  all.  For  following  ou,  Lord 
Suifield  will  take  a  leading  place  in  fields  and 
market  gardens  generally,  as  its  habit  is  good, 
having  ample  foliage  to  shield  the  bloom  from 
late  frosts.  It  crops  enormously,  and  the  fruit 
when  ripe  is  almost  as  dark  as  that  of  Waterloo, 
the  flavour  is  delicious,  making  a  splendid  pre- 
serve. Newton  Seedling,  still  later,  should  be 
included  in  the  list,  being  very  free  both  in 
growth  and  cropping,  and  most  useful  for  pre- 
serving. Finally,  Latest  of  All  is  indispensable 
for  prolonging  the  season  from  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight  after  other  sorts  are  done.  The  fruit 
is  large,  handsome,  and  of  extra  good  flavour, 
well  repaying  good  cultivation. 

The  above  list  of  good  market  Strawberries 
might  be  lengthened,  but  I  see  no  need  for  it, 
as  the  foregoing  varieties  are  A]  and  crop  in 
rotation  over  the  whole  of  the  Strawberry  season. 

J.  Crawford. 


Cherry  Governor  Wood. — I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  better  cropper  than  this,  and  as  regards 
quality  it  is  difficult  to  beat.  My  note  as  regards 
its  cropping  qualities  is  as  a  wall  tree  o«  a  favour- 
able aspect.  I  have  very  fine  trees  on  a  west 
aspect  and  they  never  fail  to  bear  freely.  This 
variety,  of  American  origin,  is  also  known  under 
the  name  of  Dr.  Kirtland,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
best  bearing  Cherry  of  its  kind.  It  possesses 
several  advantages  over  some  of  the  Bigarreau 
type,  as  the  tree  does  not  canker  or  gum  and 
succeeds  indoors  or  out.  When  given  a  wall  in  a 
cool  house  it  is  very  fine.  This  season  I  gathered 
the  first  fruits  on  June  15,  and  have  continued  to 
do  so  daily  since.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  its 
behaviour  as  a  bush  or  pyramid. — S.   H.   M. 

Thinning  Apples. — In  many  parts  there  are 
very  heavy  crops  of  Apples,  and  unless  some  of 
the  fruit  is  thinned  out  early,  the  fruit  will  be 
small  and  of  comparatively  little  value  when  ripe. 
On  standard  trees  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  thus 
thin  the  crop,  but  a  large  number  of  dwarf  or 
low-growing  trees  can  be  gone  over  in  a  short 
time,  and  all  who  have  had  much  experience  in 
marketing  Apples  know  the  trees  that  have  been 
relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  burden  swell  up  the 
fruit  that  is  left  until  it  attains  a  large  size,  and 
realises  a  high  price  when  sold.  My  practice  for 
a  number  of  years  has  been  to  go  over  the  dwarf 
trees  about  this  time  and  remove  anj-  fruits  that 
are  badly  shaped,  blemished  by  insects,  or  other- 
wise delaced,  sending  them  at  once  to  market, 
and  I  find  the  practice  pays  handsomely.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  advisable  to  state  that  it  pays  to 
sort  the  Apples  into  two  sizes,  placing  all  the 
largest  fruit  in  one  set  of  hampers  and  the  small 
ones  in  others  ;  the  former  sell  very  well  for  cook- 
ing and  the  latter  are  eagerly  purchased  from  the 
salesman  by  jam-makers,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
waste  at  all,  for,  though  no  fancy  prices  can  be 


expected,  there  is  a  return  that  more  than  pays 
for  the  labour  and  freight  charges,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  benefit  received  by  the  fruit  remaining  on 
the  trees.  Again,  when  marketing  the  crop  there 
is  no  trouble  in  grading  the  Apples,  as  all  the 
inferior  ones  have  been  taken  off :  in  fact,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  early 
thinning  of  heavily  cropped  trees.  In  some  places 
all  the  largest  Apples  are  picked  immediately 
they  are  of  a  good  market  size,  the  smaller  ones 
being  left  on  to  grow  large.  After  trying  that 
system  against  the  one  first  mentioned,  I  found  it 
far  from  remunerative,  as  the  small  ones  that 
had  been  left  never  attained  a  really  good  size, 
and  somewhat  low  prices  prevailed  for  the  same 
from  beginning  to  end.  But  by  the  method  advo- 
cated, such  prices  are  realised  for  the  Apples  when 
finally  gathered  as  should  convince  the  most  scep- 
tical that  they  will  pay  well  in  this  country  for 
cultivation  in  spite  of  all  competition  from  abroad. 
-W.  G.  C. 

Fig'  Osborn's  Prolific. — At  page  5  "J.  C 
notes  the  good  qualities  of  this  well-known  Fig. 
He  finishes  his  note  with  the  remark  that  some 
of  the  earlier  forcing  Figs  which  have  been  intro- 
duced since  the  advent  of  Brown  Turkey  are 
rather  small,  Osborn's  being  the  reverse  and  most 
prolific.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  remarks 
as  to  the  newly-introduced  varieties  being  small, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what  is  lost  in  size 
is  gained  in  quantity  and  in  earliness  as  well  as 
freedom  from  dropping,  while  they  are  equally, 
if  not  more  prolific.  For  the  last  few  years  I 
have  had  some  twenty  varieties  on  trial,  but  do 
not  find  I  have  noted  Osborn's  as  one  of  the  best ; 
but,  of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  mode  of 
culture  and  the  season  at  which  the  fruit  is  re- 
quired. Doubtless  for  dishes  at  this  date  or  the 
end  of  June,  Osborn's  may  be  all  one  can  desire, 
but  if  you  require  Figs  in  March  or  April  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  despise  the  newer,  though  some- 
what smaller,  varieties.  For  general  culture, 
planted  out,  Osborn's  comes  large,  and  is  of  excel- 
lent flavour,  and  a  grand  Fig  for  cropping  at  this 
season,  but  for  early  forcing  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  compared  to  White  Marseilles,  Pingo  de  Mel, 
or  St.  John's.  In  Mr.  Barron's  excellent  article 
on  Figs  and  their  culture  at  Chiswick  he  gives 
but  little  notice  to  Osborn's  ProHfic  ;  indeed,  he 
classes  it  as  synonymous  with  Brown  Turkey. 
We  all  know  how  prolific  the  Brown  Turkey  is — 
its  value  for  second  cropping  and  its  fine  fruit 
when  well  grown — but  1  am  inclined  to  think 
there  are  some  distinct  kinds  of  this  variety,  as  I 
have  trees  in  the  same  house  (|uite  different  in 
every  way,  one  being  very  simdar  to  Osborn's  ; 
indeed,  when  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe  it  only  ap- 
pears a  little  rounder  in  shape.  For  early  forcing 
I  would  advise  "J.  C."  to  give  Pingo  de  Mel  a 
trial  in  pots.  It  is  a  fine  Fig  and  of  splendid 
flavour,  earlier  than  Osborn's,  and  equal  in 
quality. — FiG  Grower. 

Currants. — Two  very  fine  Currants  from  Jersey 
presented  to  the  fruit  committee  at  the  last  Drill 
Hall  meeting,  cue  white,  the  other  red,  and  under 
new  names  might  very  well  have  passed  as  new 
and  distinct,  were  there  afi'orded  no  means  of  com- 
parison with  other  varieties.  Fortunately,  there 
were  present  at  the  meeting  not  only  several  va- 
rieties finely  fruited,  shown  on  branches  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  but  further,  Mr.  Barron 
had  brought  up  from  Chiswick  quite  a  consider- 
able collection,  covering  no  doubt  all  the  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  these  even  showed  in  several 
cases  distinctness  in  leafage  only,  the  fruits  being 
almost  identical.  Of  the  Langley  varieties,  Red 
Cherry,  Fox's  Large  Grape,  La  Fertile  andViftoria 
were  the  finest  reds.  The  last  is  the  best  late 
variety,  and  a  capital  one  for  walls  or  bushes  to 
net  up  to  keep  into  the  autumn.  The  whites 
were  White  Transj^arent,  very  pale  ;  White 
Crystal  and  White  Dutch.  Of  the  Chiswick  col- 
lection a  few  of  the  finest  were  Wallace's  Seed- 
ling, Mallow-leaved,  Red  Grape  and  Red  Cherry, 
also  White  Dutch  and  White  Cut-leaved.  It  was 
easy  enough  to  see  tliat  with  these  varieties  there 
was  ample  likeness  to  the  two  sorts  from  Jersey  ; 
hence  we  were  saved  from  additions  to  an  already 


too  large  list  of  Currants,  as  the  distinctions 
between  many  are  so  very  minute.  The  Mallow- 
leaved  and  the  White  Cut-leaved  are  very  distinct 
in  foliage  and  both  carry  very  fine  clusters  of  fruit, 
and  they  are  varieties  that  well  merit  notice. 
—A.  D. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

In  spite  of  the  long  drought  the  crop  has  been 
a  fairly  good  one  where  mulching  was  done 
early,  with  an  occasional  soaking  of  water  since. 
At  the  sanre  time  some  varieties  have  greatly 
excelled  others  both  in  crop  and  size  of  fruit, 
though  grown  under  similar  conditions  on  the 
same  quarters.  Royal  Sovereign  confirms  the 
good  opinion  already  expressed  by  many  prac- 
tical men,  and  I  believe  this  variety  will  be- 
come as  popular  with  market  growers  in  the 
future  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  been  for  so 
many  years.  It  was  one  of  the  first  to  ripen  its 
fruit,  and  has  continued  in  bearing  for  as  long 
a  period  as  any  sort  that  I  grow,  the  fruit 
being  large,  firm,  and  of  excellent  quality.  La 
France  has  done  remarkably  well  this  trying 
season,  being  only  second  to  Royal  Sovereign 
in  cropping,  size  of  berry,  and  firmness,  and 
ecjual,  if  not  superior,  in  flavour.  The  foliage  is 
somewhat  scanty  compared  with  that  of  many 
other  varieties  on  our  light  soil  ;  consequently 
the  plants  would  sufl'er  in  a  dry  time  unless 
well  mulched,  but  treated  as  an  annual,  and 
done  thoroughly  well,  it  is  a  very  fine  variety. 
Helene  Gloede,  though  not  so  richly  flavoured 
as  the  preceding  varieties,  has  run  them  closely 
in  weight  of  crop,  and  appears  to  withstand 
drought  better  than  any  other  sort,  the  foliage 
keeping  very  fresh  and  green,  forming  a  good 
shade  to  the  berries.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  James  Veitch,  La  Grosse 
Sucree,  and  Auguste  Nicaise  have  proved  about 
equal  in  bearing,  the  two  last  named,  however, 
surpassing  the  others  in  flavour.  President 
set  a  splendid  crop,  which  swelled  to  a  nice 
size,  and  then  the  plants  suddenly  collapsed, 
and  the  fruit  was  useless.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  plants  had  been  mulched  and  given 
several  thorough  waterings.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  if  President  has  behaved  in  a 
like  manner  in  other  places,  as  I  never  recollect 
its  failing  so  completely  in  former  dry  seasons. 
Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury  always  succeeds 
admirably,  and  for  home  use  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  varieties  that  I  know,  being 
as  valuable  for  forcing  as  in  the  open  air. 
Latest  of  All  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  grandest 
late  Strawberries  in  cultivation.  Wet  or  dry 
seasons  seem  to  have  little  eft'ect  on  its  con- 
stitution or  bearing  powers,  and  the  size  of 
fruit  and  delicious  flavour  make  it  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  garden.  Grown  as  an  annual 
the  fruit  is  very  fine  and  abundant  ;  if  allowed 
to  stand  more  than  one  year  on  our  hot  soil,  the 
berries  are  much  smaller,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
sufl'er  in  flavour  as  compared  with  those  from 
one-year-old  plants.  Waterloo  I  had  to  root 
out  a  few  seasons  ago,  as  my  employer  had  a 
decided  objection  to  the  mulberry  colour  of  the 
fruit,  but  where  this  is  no  detriment  the  variety 
is  well  worth  growing.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to 
obtain  full  crops  of  Waterloo  from  plants  one 
year  old  ;  for  several  years  I  tried  it  on  that 
system  by  the  side  of  other  sorts,  and  found  it 
would  not  succeed  under  two  years.  I  had  a 
few  choice  varieties  sent  me  late  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  but,  owing  to  the  severe  winter 
and  present  drought,  1  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  their  merits,  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  criticise  them  now,  but  I  hope  to  give 
a  few  notes  on  them  another  season. 

Although    mulched    and   well   watered,    our 
plants  are  making  scarcely  any  runners  ;  if  this 
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is  geipra!.  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing si'ffioient  young  plants  to  make  new  beds 
shortly,  and  in  such  cases  extra  attention  should 
be  given  to  those  beds  already  formed,  by  supply- 
incr  plenty  of  moisture  not  only  to  the  roots, 
but  overhead  as  well,  thus  enabling  the  plants 
to  mature  bold  crowns  for  the  future,  and 
also  warding  oflF  that  enemy  so  common  this 
year,  viz.,  red  spider.  On  all  sides  we  hear  of 
this  mite  infesting  hardy  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  and,  unless  treated  as  suggested,  Straw- 
berry plants  will  not  escape,  if  not  already 
attacked.  A  thoroughly  good  washing  two  or 
three  times  a  week  with  the  garden  engine 
will  not  only  assist  to  keep  the  plants  clean,  but 
also  act  as  a  check  to  the  enemy  on  fruit  and 
other  trees.  ^^-  ^-  ^• 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  AT  CHESHUNT. 


The   present   season   has  not  brought   out  any 
Rose  of  Continental  origin  worthy  of  mention  so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  but  most  Rose  growers  re- 
gard Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  as  a  good  variety 
Several  promising  new  varieties  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  section  are  now   flowering  with  JMr. 
G   Paul,  aU  of  his  own  raiting  and  eacli  in  sutti- 
cient  quantity  to  give  a  very  good  indication  of 
its  merits  generally.    T.  B.  Haywood  is  one  of 
them   and   bears   fine   full   flowers   of    a   light 
crimson  shade,   in   form   resembling    those    ot 
Alfred  Colomb.     They  are  sweetly  scented  and 
the  growth  of  the  plant  is  robust.     Haileybury 
is   also    a  fine  Rose  which  received  an  award  ot 
merit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal   Hor- 
ticultural Society.     It  is  even  stronger  in  growth 
than  T   B.  Haywood,  has  fine  flowers  of  a  most 
distinct  shade  of  rose,  which  deepens  into  rosy 
crimson  in  the  outer  petals.     Both  of  these  are 
up  to  the  exhibition  standard,  and  may  there- 
fore be  safely   tried  by  all  growers.     Bacchus 
attracted  our  notice  at  the  Palace  show,  where 
Mr   Paul  had  a  bunch  of  it  in  a  class  for  looses 
in  bunches  of  not  less  than    seven   trusses.     It 
should  make  a  very  good  garden  Rose,  being  of 
vigorous  growth,    and,  judging   from   the    suc- 
cessional    buds    developing,  a    true    perpetual 
bloomer.     Its  beauty  is  in  the  bud  ftate,  and  it 
free  it  will  make  a  gay  bush  or  give  abundance 
„f  flowers  for  cutting.     The  buds  are  long  and 
pointed    and  of   a   rich    velvet    crimson.      Ihe 
colour   becomes  duller  as  the  flower  expands, 
but  even  with  all  the  wealth  of  red  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  there  is  room  for  Bacchus,  with  its  bold 
rich  buds,  that  can  be  cut   with  long  shools. 
Alan  Cheales  is  a  distinct  variety,  witha  globular 
flower  of  a  soft  rose  colour,  the  innersurfaceof  the 
petals  a  bright  shade  of  rosy  ceri.se,  which  fnves  a 
pretty  glow  to  the  centre  of  the  flower.      Paul  s 
Early  Blush,  though  not  new,  may  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  acquisitions  of  recent  years,  charm- 
ing in  its  tender  colour,  but  above   all    most 
valuable  for  tlie  quality  implied  by  its  name- 
that  of  earlinesa.     It  is  by  a  long  way  the  earhest 
of  light-coloured    Roses,  and  Mr.    Paul  is  pre- 
paring to  plant  a  very  large  breadth  of  it  solely 
for  furnishing  cut  flowers,  its  earliness  adding 
to  its  value  for  this  purpose.     We  might  remark 
here  that  Paul's  Early  Blush  and  Mrs.  Harknesa 
are  synonymous. 

A  series  of  beds  filled  with  some  of  the  very 

best 

Roses  for  Grouping 


has  been  in  the  country  now  more  than  ten 
years,  but  not  being  up  to  show  form,  it  has 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity  ;  yet,  m 
common  with  Mme.  Charles,  Mme.  Falcot  and 
others,  it  is  just  the  Rose  to  make  a  gay  group  of 
lasting  beauty.  Gustave  Regis,  Mme.  Pierre 
Cochet  and  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher  are  all  of 
similar  character  and  certain  to  give  a  pleasing 
eff'ect  to  those  who  break  away  from  the  con- 
ventional plan  of  planting  single  plants  and 
have  a  bold  mass  or  group  of  them.  Camoens, 
now  well  known,  was  very  good,  and  we  have 
its  counterpart  in  another  colour  in  Marquise 
de  Salisbury,  a  recent  addition  that  has  been 
much  praised  and  merits  all  that  has  been  said 
in  its  favour.  Cheshunt  Scarlet  is  evidently  one 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  Its  flowers  are 
brighter  than  those  of  Marquise  de  Salisbury, 
larger,  borne  erect  in  clusters  and  brilliant  m 
effect.  La  Fraicheur  also  makes  a  pretty  free- 
flowering  group,  most  distinct  in  its  shade  of 
pink  ;  and  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  in  pale 
blush,  makes  one  of  the  longest  flowering  and 
certainly  one  of  the  sweetest  groups  of  any  Rose. 


was  an  instructive  feature,  as  one  could  see  their 
merits  at  a  glance.  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau 
was  beautiful,  each  shoot  crowned  with  a  cluster 
of  sweet  and  bright  yellow  buds.      This  Rose 


MULCHING  ROSES. 
On  paying  a  second  visit  to  Colchester  on  July  2 
I  found  a  further  secret  of  the  success  of  some  of 
the  Rose  growers  in  the  application  of  a  surface 
mulch  of  sewage,  which  I  have  found  in  a  long 
practice  one  of  the  most  useful  and  powerful 
stimulants  for  Roses.  I  happened  to  drop  in 
whilst  the  last  liquid  mulch  of  the  feason  was  be- 
ing applied  by  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons  to  large 
plantations  of  Roses,  and  amongst  the  extremely 
vigorous  plants  and  forests  of  advancing  buds  it 
was  ditticult  to  realise  that  zero  frosts,  scorching 
drought  and  whipping  winds  had  prevailed  on 
each  side  of  these  sloping  banks  of  Roses  through- 
out the  year.  Some  may  object  to  designating  a 
sewage  dressing  a  mulch,  but  I  like  the  plirase. 
House  and  town  sewage  has,  as  a  rule,  sufticient 
solids  in  suspension  to  form  a  scum  or  deposit  on 
the  surface  of  the  land,  and  if  this  is  broken  up  or 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  hoe,  rake,  or  harrow,  a  sur- 
face covering  or  mulch  of  a  very  valuable  sort  is 
provided.  Such  feeding  mulches  as  town  or  other 
iewage,  however,  should  not  be  applied  to  Roses 
too  late  in  the  growing  season,  as  such  powerful 
stimulants  continue  growth  and  bloom  too  late  in 
the  year,  and  thus  render  the  plants  easier  victims 
to  winter  or  spring  frosts. 

Ro=es  however,  on  poor  or  shallow  soils  may  be 
greatly  'benefited  through  their  period  of  semi- 
dormancy  by  liberal  dressings  of  sewage.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rose  roots  are 
seHom  or  ever  at  rest  unless  frost-bound,  and  lilse- 
wise  that  there  is  often  a  serious  loss  of  sewage  in 
winter  which  might  be  utilised  in  the  nourishment 
ot  the  root  runs  of  our  Roses. 

The  other  mulch  in  general  use  through  the 
great  Colchester  Rose  grounds  is  2  inches  or  so 
of  loose  soil.  Neither  water  nor  sewage  is  avail- 
able in  the  majority  of  the  Rose  gardens  ;  the  soil 
in  most  of  these  may  be  described  as  a  loam  lean- 
ing to  heaviness  rather  than  friability— in  fine,  a 
Rose  loam.  This  soil,  improved  by  liberal  and 
deep  culture  and  alternating  crops  of  roots  and 
corn  proves  a  sure  and  certain  antidote  to  Rose 
sickness,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  success  deep 
and  strong. 

Other  mulches,  such  as  those  of  solid  manures 
in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  strawy  litter, 
chaff  tan,  cocoa  fibre  refuse,  ashes,  burnt  earth, 
&c  are  also  used.  But  few  have  sufticient  of 
thei-e  to  cover  acres  of  ground.  Neither  are  they 
needful,  as  is  proved  by  the  present  vigorous  growth 
and  crowded  blossoms  on  the  Roses  around  Col- 
chester after  months  of  parching  drought,  lo 
keep  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  the  parching 
heat  out,  gangs  of  men  with  sharp  hoes  are  con- 
stantly among  the  Roses  keeping  down  weeds,  up- 
rooting suckers,  and  forming  a  surface  tilth  almost 
invulnerable    to   the  entrance  of    drought  from 


above  or  the  escape  of  moisture  from  below.  So 
soon  as  they  get  to  one  side  of  the  field 
of  Roses  thev  return  to  whence  they  started, 
and  so  on  and  on  whilst  the  drought  lasts, 
strengthening,  through  hoeing,  the  surface  mulch 
of  earth.  ^__     !>•  T.  P. 

Hose  Emperor  de  Maroc— One  so  seldom 
meets  with  this  old  Rose,  that  I  thought  it  had 
been  discarded  to  make  room  for  newer  kinds.  In 
Messrs.  Jackman's  Woking  nurseries  I  saw  a  large 
batch  of  it.  The  flower  is  very  dark,  probably  the 
darkest  crimson  of  any  Rose.  The  flower  does  not 
grow  to  a  large  size,  nor  is  the  form  up  to  the  stan- 
dard required  by  exhibitors,  hence  its  scarcity,  yet 
the  plant  is  free-blooming  and  a  fine  Rose  for  the 
garden. — S. 

Rose   Mrs.   Anthony  "Waterer.- This  is  a 
new  Rose  that  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,   Junr.,  of  the   Knap  Hill   Nursery,  by 
crossing  Rosa  rugosa(syn.,  R.  ferox)  with  the  well- 
known  Hybrid   Perpetual  General  Jacqueminot. 
The  result  has  been  to  produce  a  very  beautiful 
Rose  of  free  and  graceful  habit,  with  flowers  of 
exceptional  fragrance.     The  foliage,  whilst  quite 
difi'erent  from  that  of  R.  rugosa,  is  suggestive  more 
of  that  parent  than  the  other.    The  leaves,  consist- 
ing of  five  or  seven  leaflets,  are  firm  in  texture, 
serrated,    and  not  so  much   wrinkled  as   in  R. 
rugosa.     The  petioles  and  the  branches  are  armed 
with    small    decurved    spines,   stouter    and    less 
needle-like  than  those  of  the  parent  species.     The 
flowers  are  semi- double  and  of  a  rich  crimson  col- 
our, the  outside  of  the  petals  having  a  rosy  tinge. 
They   are,  I  think,   equal   in  the  sweetness  and 
strength  of  their  fragrance  to  any  other  Rose,  and 
the  profuse  flowering  character  of  this  hybrid  may 
be  judged  by  the   fact   that  this  year   between 
seventy  and  eighty  flowers,  each  measuring  from 
•,i  inches  to  4  inches  across,  have  been  produced  on 
a  single  branch  of  last  year's  growth.     In  habit  it 
is  more  spreading  and  elegant  than  R.  rugosa. — 
W.  J.  B. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE    1023. 

THE   BAHAMAS   MALLOW. 

(with    a    COLOUBED    plate    of    SPH.EKALCEA 
ABUTILOIDBS.*) 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  Mallow  family  wWch 
is  most  familiar  to  us  in  gardens  by  the  Holly- 
hock and  Abutilon.     Although  it  was  singled 
out  by  the  artist  as  a  plant  worthy  of  a  place 
among   the   portraits  in  the   "Garden  Flora, 
the  plate  would  not  give  one  the  impression  ot 
the  plant  being  such  a  beautiful  one  as  it  really 
is   though  the  elegance  of  a  flowering  spray  is 
admirably    shown.      It   appears   to   be   an   old 
crarden  plant,  having  been  introduced  from  the 
Bahamas  170  years  ago,  and  re-mtroduoed  to 
Kew  a  few  years  since,  from  whence  we  hope  it 
will  be  again  distributed  to  English  gardens.  It  is 
a  ..reenhouse  plant,  or  rather  should  be  grown 
in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Its  chief  value  as  a  garden 
plant  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  blooms  m  winter, 
when  it  is  specially  welcome.     The   specimen 
ficrured  would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  to   be  ot 
stl-aaaling  growth,  but  herbarium  specimens  at 
Kew^how  it  to  be  very  robust.     It  is  a  wild 
plant  with  Abutilon-like  leaves  twice  the  size 
of   those   drawn,   and   flowers   freely  on   stout 
stems.     Probably  it  would  prove  more  valuable 
for   winter   flowering   if    it   were   planted   out 
during  summer.      Well-flowered  plants  of  it  in 
midwinter   are   unusually   attractive,  the   deli- 
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cate  colour  being  effective,  as  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew,  while  the  plants  last  in  bloom  a 
long  time. 

There  are  many  Sphceralceas,  but  only  a  few 
seem  to  be  suitable  as  showy  garden  plants. 
In  turning  over  the  specimens  at  Kew  I  came 
across  some  very  fine  species,  which  appear  to 
be  all  Mexican  and  South  American.  Besides 
S.  abutiloides,  the  others  of  a  similar  character 
are  S.  umbellata,  with  fine  heads  of  large 
flowers  borne  in  an  umbellate  way  and  broad 
palmate  leaves  ;  S.  nutans,  with  very  large 
AbutUon-like  flowers  and  also  Vine-like  foliage  ; 
S.  vitifolia,  with  leaves  like  the  common  Vine 
and  large  showy  flowers.  Both  S.  umbellata 
and  S.  nutans  are,  I  believe,  in  cultivation, 
and  there  is  a  fine  specimen  from  Mr.  Gumble- 
ton,  in  whose  garden  in  Ireland  the  plant  ap- 
pears to  grow  with  native  vigour.  These  Sphse- 
ralceas  I  have  named  are  not  merely  of  botani- 
cal interest,  but  really  fine  plants  that  one  should 
be  able  to  obtain  in  the  best  nurseries,  and  it 
ought  not  now-a-days  to  be  a  diflicult  matter  to 
obtain  seeds  from  their  native  habitats. 

W.  G. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HAKDY  FRUITS. 
Strawberries. — In  spite  of  the  drought  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  plants,  when  well 
treated  in  the  way  of  food  and  often  renewed, 
have  given  good  crops.  The  cultivator  will  now 
be  making  preparations  for  another  season.  There 
is  considerable  gain  by  growing  young  plants  in 
such  seasons  as  this  and  1893,  as  being  more 
robust,  they  are  better  able  to  resist  drought,  the 
soil  can  be  more  highly  cultivated,  and  the  return 
is  much  better,  the  fruits  larger  and  of  better 
quality.  Another  point  often  lost  sight  of  is  that 
young  plants  are  less  subject  to  insect  pests  and 
stronger.  The  soil  for  future  crops  should  now 
be  prepared  by  deep  digging,  or  trenching  if  re- 
quired. Strawberries  may  with  advantage  follow 
crops  that  have  not  been  a  long  time  in  the  soil, 
but  even  then  ample  supplies  of  food  are  essential, 
as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  quick  growth  and 
large  and  well-matured  crowns  are  necessary.  In 
shallow  soils  it  is  useless  to  trench ;  deep  digging 
will  suffice,  feeding  from  the  surface  afterwards. 
No  matter  what  position  be  given,  much  depends 
upon  the  plants,  mode  of  planting,  and  after- 
management.  At  this  season  it  is  well  to  take 
into  consideration  the  value  of  new  varieties.  To 
plant  these  wholesale  is  not  advisable,  as  it  is  well 
to  see  how  they  thrive  in  the  soil.  From  most 
quarters  a  very  good  account  is  given  of  the  new 
Koyal  Sovereign,  and  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes  I  consider  it  a  good  variety  for  all  soils 
where  earliness,  size  and  quality  are  considered. 
For  late  work  the  useful  Latest  of  All  is  well 
worthy  of  a  trial.  Whatever  kinds  are  planted  it 
is  important  to  get  strong  runners  and  to  plant  as 
early  as  possible. 

Lateeini:  for  planting. — When  the  layers  of 
new  varieties  or  others  are  procured  from  a  dis- 
tance, it  is  well  to  get  them  sufficiently  strong  for 
planting.  At  times  they  are  sent  none  too  strong, 
and  it  is  well  to  pot  up  such  into  small  pots,  plac- 
ing under  a  north  wall  or  shading  for  a  short 
time.  In  this  way  no  time  will  be  lost,  as  if 
planted  as  received  there  are  losses  and  much 
labour  in  watering.  Small  runners  may  also  be 
planted  in  lines  rather  closely,  and  put  out  early 
in  the  spring  they  make  fine  material  for 
another  year,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  fruit 
the  same  season  as  planted.  When  plants  are 
secured  from  home-grown  stock,  they  should  be 
layered  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  think  small 
pots  can  be  beaten,  although  equally  good  results 
may  be  secured  by  placing  some  good  soil  in  the 
rows  between  the  plants  and  firmly  pegging  the 
strong  runners  into  the  new  soil,  taking  away 
iurplus  growth  and  keeping  the  runners  watered 


daily.  Another  older,  but  still  good  method  is  to 
chop  square  pieces  of  turf  and  plunge  in  the 
alleys,  layering  the  runners  into  the  turf. 

Planting  Strawberries. — Firm  planting  is 
most  important,  as  unless  the  plants  are  well 
trodden  in  in  light  land  growth  is  not  robust,  and 
in  winter  the  frost  lifts  the  plants  out  of  the 
earth.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  drills  in  light 
soils,  this  allowing  of  watering  freely.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  plants  depends  upon  the 
variety  and  the  space  at  command.  There  is  no 
gain  in  crowding ;  2  feet  is  none  too  much  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  more  should  be  given  for 
plants  fruited  more  than  one  year,  18  inches 
being  allowed  between  the  plants.  For  such  va- 
rieties as  King  of  the  Earlies,  Black  Prince,  or 
Alpine  these  distances  do  not  apply,  12  inches 
between  the  plants  being  sufficient  if  not  left  too 
long  in  one  place.  I  only  allow  one  crop  of  fruit, 
and  requiring  many  runners  for  forcing  I  plant  at 
2^  feet  apart  in  the  row  with  12  inches  between 
the  plants,  planting  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August  strong  rooted  runners.  These  soon  attain 
a  good  size,  and  are  not  allowed  to  fruit  the  first 
season  after  planting.  When  the  runners  are  ob- 
tained, every  other  plant  in  the  row  is  cut  out 
and  the  beds  left  to  fruit  the  following  season. 
In  planting  it  is  well  to  spread  out  the  roots  so 
that  the  top  roots  are  well  covered,  but  not  to 
bury  the  leaves  or  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  to 
give  ample  moisture  in  dry  weather. 

Early  Strawberry  beds. — Those  who  can 
devote  a  small  space  on  a  south  or  raised  border 
would  do  well  to  plant  specially  for  early  fruits. 
Many  can  devote  a  small  sjjaoe  in  front  of  fruit 
houses  on  borders  with  the  Vine  or  Peach  roots 
inside,  and  in  such  a  position  may  gather  fruits 
ten  days  in  advance  of  the  open  quarters,  as  it  is 
easy  to  protect  a  small  plot  and  to  thin  the  early 
fruits.  A  few  dishes  in  advance  are  valuable  and 
greatly  prolong  the  Strawberry  season.  In  late 
springs  or  cold  weather  such  quarters  may  readily 
be  covered  with  a  few  spare  lights  or  hand-glasses. 
For  this  purpose  Noble  answers  well  ;  it  may  not 
be  all  one  may  desire  as  regards  flavour,  but  it 
comes  large,  is  of  a  bright  colour  and  very  early. 
Planting  may  be  done  at  2  feet  or  even  less  if  grown 
for  one  year's  fruit,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not 
wise  to  fruit  longer,  early  and  large  fruit  being 
secured  from  young  plants. 

Late  beds  are  almost  as  important  as  very  early 
ones.  A  north  border  is  a  good  position  for  the 
late  lot,  and  the  heavier  the  soil  the  better.  I  have 
noted  the  importance  of  Latest  of  All,  a  new  va- 
riety for  late  use,  and  which  so  far  surpasses  the 
Pine  section,  and  will  thrive  where  British  Queen 
fails.  Oxonian,  Waterloo,  and  Elton  Pine  are  all 
suitable  for  north  borders.  To  these  should  be 
added  Aberdeen  Favourite,  superior  in  flavour  to 
Oxonian,  and  a  valuable  late  variety.  The  same 
cultural  details  are  necessary  as  advised  for  the 
earlier  crop,  but  if  possible  more  space  should  be 
given  to  allow  of  mulching  and  keeping  the  plants 
clear,  the  growth  being  more  robust.  For  late 
fruit  I  do  not  advi.se  a  slopins  border,  as  the 
moisture  so  necessary  for  the  plants  is  di-ained 
away.  Plenty  of  space  is  required  between  the 
rows  to  prevent  mildew  being  troublesome  in  wet 
seasons  and  to  allow  the  fruit  to  dry  freely. 

Raspberries. — To  prolong  the  crop,  which  in 
this  district  is  a  heavy  one,  it  is  well  to  mulch 
freely,  using  partially-decayed  manure,  as  the 
latter  will  retain  the  waterings  which  will  be  re- 
quired and  assist  the  new  growths  at  the  base 
to  grow  freely.  In  light  gravelly  soils  this  fruit 
soon  fails  if  not  given  moisture.  It  is  well 
to  reduce  all  suckers,  as  these  absorb  the  moisture 
so  necessary  for  the  plants,  and  though  a  few  of 
the  best  or  strongest  suckers  will  be  necessary  to 
grow  on,  these  should  now  be  selected,  and  not 
more  than  six  left  at  each  stool,  finally  thinning 
to  three  or  four  when  the  crop  is  cleared.  The 
strong  kinds,  of  which  Superlative  is  one  of  the 
best,  are  more  vigorous  than  older  kinds,  and 
should  not  be  crowded.  After  the  crop  of  the  early 
kinds  is  cleared  the  old  fruiting  canes  should  be 
cut  out,  thus  throwing  all  the  vigour  into  next 
season's  fruiting  canes. 


Autumn  frditing  raspberries. — These,  where 
at  all  thick,  may  be  thinned  if  very  fine  fruits  are 
desired,  and  in  some  places  it  is  necessary  to  tie 
out  the  canes  to  admit  light  and  air.  The  same 
remarks  apply  as  regards  mulching,  but  of  course 
the  reverse  treatment  as  regards  sucker  growth. 
To  induce  plenty  of  fruiting  spurs  from  strong 
canes  it  is  well  to  top  the  last-named,  this  causing 
a  much  better  set,  and  in  seasons  of  drought  or 
in  light  soil  a  good  watering  with  liquid  manure 
is  well  repaid.  G.  Wythes. 
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Latest  Celery'. — In  most  places  rain  has  now 
fallen,  and  it  will  be  well  to  get  out  late-raised 
Celery.  If  pricked  out  in  warm  nooks  and  cor- 
ners at  the  time  advised  and  kept  well  watered  it 
will  now  be  fine  stuff,  not  at  all  liable  to  run  to 
seed  either  in  late  autumn  or  early  spring.  With 
a  favourable  autumn  this  very  late  batch  will 
often  grow  to  a  respectable  size,  quite  fit  for 
table  use  and  to  mix  in  the  salad  bowl.  If  not, 
however,  it  is  always  useful  to  use  for  flavouring 
and  soups,  the  main  lots  being  spared  for  more 
important  purposes.  The  trenches  need  not  be 
quite  so  deep  as  usual  and  the  plants  may  be 
rather  closer  to  each  other.  When  planting  is 
completed,  if  a  good  mulch  of  old  Mushroom  ma- 
nure is  spread  down  each  side  of  the  rows  and  one 
good  soaking  given,  it  will  generally  take  care  of 
itself  until  freeing  the  sticks  from  suckers  and  the 
first  earthing  up  are  done.  If  the  two  varieties 
Leicester  Red  and  Standard-bearer  are  grown  as 
advised  at  sowing  time,  there  will  not  be  one  in  a 
hundred  that  will  perish  through  rot,  be  the 
winter  ever  so  wet,  as  sown  and  brought  on  in 
quite  a  cool  temperature  their  constitution  is  so 
hardy. 

Coleworts. — The  present  is  the  best  time  for 
making  the  principal  sowing  of  the  good  old 
hardy  London  Colewort.  Purchase  the  seed  from 
some  reliable  house,  as  there  are  inferior  strains 
of  this  vegetable  which  run  out  coarse  and  flavour- 
less. I  usually  sow  mine  on  a  south-east  border 
from  which  early  Potatoes  or  Peas  have  been 
cleared.  This  I  prefer  to  a  due  south  one,  as  the 
young  seedlings  are  more  easily  kept  moist  and 
they  do  not  come  on  so  rapidly.  The  beds  are 
simply  marked  out  and  the  seed  sown  broadcast, 
scuffling  it  in  beneath  the  surface  with  a  small 
rake,  finally  treading  and  levelling.  I  always 
net  my  Colewort  beds  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown, 
as  if  postponed  the  seed  often  comes  up  before 
one  is  aware  of  it,  and  the  chaffinches  get  them 
all.  My  dates  of  sowing  are  the  7th  of  July  and 
from  the  15th  to  the  20th  ;  the  latter  sowing 
often  proves  most  serviceable  if  the  autumn  is 
very  warm  and  the  first  batch  grows  away  too 
speedily.  There  are  still  very  many  gardeners 
who  do  not  grow  Coleworts,  but  all  should  do  so, 
as  nothing  equals  them  for  hardiness  and  flavour. 

Cabbages. — I  am  not  an  advocate  for  extra 
early  sowings  of  spring  Cabbage,  as  frequently  in 
very  mild  autumns  the  plants  grow  so  rapidly, 
that  should  very  sharp  frosts  occur  in  December, 
they  get  such  a  check  that  they  heart  in  at 
that  season  when  the  Coleworts  are  plentiful  and 
preferable,  and  thus  time  and  labour  are  lost. 
In  large  gardens,  however,  where  ground  is  not 
an  object  a  sowing  may  be  made  about  the  loth 
or  12th  of  the  month,  but  not  of  the  very  earliest 
varieties,  these  being  more  susceptible  to  the  evil 
above  referred  to  than  the  larger  varieties,  such 
as  Enfield  Market.  Of  course,  in  northern,  cold 
districts  the  above  date  may  be  chosen  for  the 
main  crop  sowing,  otherwise  from  the  25th  to  the 
end  of  the  month  will  suit  best.  I  make  a  second 
sowing  the  second  week  in  August  to  follow  the 
first  batch  of  EUam's,  Cocoa-nut,  and  Earliest  of 
All,  and  tor  putting  into  frames  for  winter  pro- 
tection a  small  sowing  should  be  made  about  the 
20th  of  August.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  one 
or  even  two  sorts ;  three  or  four  should  be  grown, 
bolting  and  other  failures  being  thus  guarded 
against.  Early  Offenham,  Mein's  No.  1,  and 
Early  Rainham,  which  some  think  identical  with 
EUam's,  are  all  capital  Cabbages  of   very  rich 
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flavour.  Sow  on  the  level  in  preference  to  raised 
beds  and  protect  from  birds.  The  red  pickling 
Cabbages  may  be  sown  with  the  second  batch  of 
spring  varieties,  and  a  little  seed  also  with  the 
latest  for  wintering  in  frames. 

Cucumber  house. — Plants  which  have  been 
bearing  fruit  since  March  will  in  many  instances 
show  signs  of  semi-exhaustion,  and  must  be  treated 
accordingly.  If  others,  either  in  houses  or  in 
pits,  are  now  bearing,  it  will  be  well  to  allow  the 
first-named  lot  a  partial  rest.  Thin  out  the  wood 
freely,  leaving  only  that  which  is  more  robust  and 
free  from  spider.  Give  a  good  rich  surface- dress- 
ing and  feed  liberally  twice  a  week.  Keep  the 
foliage  well  syringed,  close  early,  and  allow  no 
fruit  to  swell  off  for  three  weeks  or  so  ;  if  a  little 
freedom  in  growth  is  allowed  instead  of  close 
tying  in  it  will  aid  the  plants  to  grow  out  of  their 
weak  state,  and  the  growths  can  be  tied  in  when 
the  plants  are  again  allowed  to  bear  more  fruit. 
I  have  previously  spoken  in  praise  of  Perpetual 
Bearer  both  as  a  house  and  frame  variety,  and 
this  season  my  high  opinion  of  it  is  strengthened. 
It  has  a  grand  constitution,  the  fruit  grows  rapidly 
and  in  great  numbers,  the  quality  being  good. 
If  wanted  for  exhibition  it  may  be  had  26  inches 
long,  with  the  flower  still  on  the  end.  This 
would  make  a  capital  Cucumber  for  market.  In 
surfacing  Cucumber  beds  always  use  plenty  of 
opening  material,  such  as  mortar  rubble,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  copious  waterings  passing  away 
freely.  Much  harm  is  often  done  to  Cucumber 
plants  that  have  been  bearing  for  some  time  by  al- 
lowing the  fruit  to  hang  on  too  long,  thus  unneces- 
sarily robbing  the  plants  of  their  vitality.  The 
fruit  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  ready  and  placed 
in  cool  quarters,  the  stem  end  being  laid  in  damp 
Moss.  Cucumbers  that  are  the  least  aged  should 
not  be  used  in  the  salad  bowl,  as  they  impart  a 
bitter  flavour  to  the  salad  and  are  not  wholesome. 

Blanks  in  winter  stuff. — Owing  to  the  pro- 
tracted drought  during  June,  a  good  many  blanks 
have  occurred  in  quarters  of  winter  greens,  espe- 
cially Brussels  Sprouts,  these  having  taken  the 
disease  commonly  known  as  "finger  and  toe." 
The  foliage  then  rapidly  changes  from  a  green  to 
a  sickly  bluish  colour  and  generally  becomes  in- 
fested with  insects.  These  blanks  should  now  be 
made  good  from  the  seed-beds,  and  if  the  young 
plants  are  at  all  overgrown,  take  out  a  good 
sized  hole  and  make  the  soil  about  the  roots  very 
moist ;  they  will  then  go  away.  It  is  useless  pull- 
ing up  these  extra  large  plants  in  the  usual  way 
and  planting  with  a  dibble,  as  thereby  all  the 
principal  rootlets  are  ruined.  Of  course,  where 
any  extra  late  sowings  of  sprouts  and  Kale  were 
made,  the  plants  from  these  beds  may  be  used,  as 
with  a  fine  autumn  they  will  yet  make  good-sized 
stems  and  be  extra  valuable  on  account  of  yielding 
their  sprouts  later.  If  any  healthy  plants  of  late 
Broccoli,  such  as  Late  Queen,  Methven's  June  or 
Model  are  still  in  the  seed  beds,  they  may  be 
planted  on  a  north  border,  if  such  can  be  spared, 
from  which  some  other  crop  has  been  cleared,  no 
further  disturbance  of  the  ground  being  advis- 
able. In  such  positions  Broccoli  often  stands  the 
winter  better  than  in  more  open  sunny  ones, 
growth  being  more  gradual  and  less  sappy,  the 
hard  root-run  assisting  this.  J.  Crawford. 


with  Water  Lilies.  The  clear  water,  large  green 
leaves  and  great  quantity  of  charming  white 
flowers  produced  a  picture  that  my  pen  fails  to  do 
justice  to.  In  the  shrubberies  the  frost  of  last 
winter  has  made  no  unsightly  g.^ps,  and  not  a  tree 
or  bush  has  required  cutting  back.  Roses  also 
escaped  injury,  and  the  Teas  in  the  Rose  garden 
were  covered  with  very  fine  blooms  and  buds. 
Carnations  are  very  extensively  grown  in  nearly 
all  known  varieties,  Mrs.  Reynolds-Hole,  Miss 
Joliffe,  Uriah  Pike,  Andrew  Campbell,  King 
Arthur,  and  Miss  E.  Terry  being  extra  good. 
Sweet  Peas  are  grown  in  great  variety  and  quan- 
tity, as  they  are  so  much  appreciated  for  room 
decoration  ;  in  fact,  all  flowers  that  will  travel 
well  are  largely  grown.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
the  crops  looked  remarkably  well  for  such  a  try- 
ing season.  The  fruit  at  Holme  Lacy  has  long 
been  famous,  and  is  now  well  kept  up  to  its  past 
standard  of  excellence.  Pears  of  all  sorts  are  par- 
ticularly fine,  the  well  known  cordons  on  the  wall 
being  especially  good.  Apples  and  Plums  are  bear- 
ing profusely  ;  some  standard  trees  of  Blenheim 
Orange  are  bending  down  now  with  the  heavy 
crop.  Melons  and  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  quan- 
tity and  their  general  condition  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. — W.  (i.  C. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


Notes  from  Holme  Lacy. — A  great  feature 
of  the  place  is  the  immense  Yew  hedges  surround- 
ing the  flower  garden.  Some  idea  of  the  size  and 
extent  of  these  hedges  may  bo  formed  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  takes  two  men  six  weeks  to  trim 
them  once.  The  flower  garden  is  well  protected 
from  cold  winds  by  the  high  thick  hedges,  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  (end  of  June)  presented  a 
gorgeous  appearance,  two  Tropfuolums — Mrs.  Cli- 
bran,  a  splendid  yellow,  and  the  better  known 
Vesuvius — being  very  fine.  Herbaceous  plants  are 
grown  in  two  long  borders  backed  by  the  Yew 
hedges.  The  drought  apparently  had  not  affected 
the  plants  in  the  least,  as  they  all  looked  remark- 
ably healthy  ;  one  plant  of  Liliiim  giganteum,  with 
eight  flowers  on  a  spike,  was  particularly  striking. 
A  short  distance  away  are  the  lakes,  well  stocked 


CABBAGE  FOR  SPRING  SUPPLIES. 
Those  who  require  early  spring  Cabbages  must 
now  make  preparations.  In  giving  advice  at 
this  season  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into 
account  localities,  soils  and  varieties.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  as  to 
the  exact  date  for  sowing.  Every  grower  has  a 
certain  date  for  sowing,  but  those  who  may 
have  failed  previously  will  be  guided  by  the 
growth  of  the  plants  and  sow  accordingly.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  advise  undue  delay, 
as  small  weak  plants  do  not  winter  well.  I  do 
not  rely  upon  one  sowing.  Much  depends  upon 
the  variety,  as  a  large  coarse  Cabbage  raised  too 
early  invariably  bolts,  whereas  such  kinds  as 
Ellam's  may  be  sown  at  any  date  from  July  10 
to  July  20,  and  will  not  run  if  there  is  no  check 
in  planting  out  or  crowding  in  the  seed  bed.  I 
need  scarcely  refer  to  tho  value  of  spring 
Cabbages.  Few  crops  are  more  valuable,  and 
few  vegetables  more  appreciated  after  a  long 
winter.  To  obtain  a  good  breadth  of  Cabbage 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  the  grower 
must  be  on  the  alert  at  this  date  and  select  a 
variety  that  will  not  run,  and  the  earlier  it  turns 
in  the  more  valuable  the  crop.  I  am  writing 
from  a  private  grower's  point  of  view,  as  for 
market  much  larger  heads  may  be  necessary. 
Still,  even  for  that  purpose  I  fail  to  see  the 
gain,  as  .smaller  kinds  with  compact  folding 
leaves  winter  best,  do  not  run  with  extremes  of 
weather,  and  being  planted  more  closely  together 
there  is  a  larger  number,  which,  with  earliness, 
makes  up  for  size. 

Ellam's  Dwarf  is,  in  ray  opinion,  the  very 
best  for  first  crop,  owing  to  its  hardiness, 
earliness,  and  freedom  from  running.  Out  of 
many  thousands  this  spring,  after  a  severe 
winter,  not  one  plant  bolted.  I  commenced  to 
cut  the  third  week  in  April  (a  little  later  than 
usual),  but  taking  the  winter  into  account,  not 
a  bad  record.  Mein's  No.  1  is  also  very  similar, 
but  with  me  Ellam's  turns  in  first.  It  has  the 
same  good  qualities  as  regards  hardiness  and 
freedom  from  running,  and  on  heavy  clay  land, 
I  think  is  superior  to  Ellam's,  being  stronger. 
Veitch's  Matchless  is  another  good  early  form, 
with  small  leaves  and  compact  growth,  some- 
what like  Mein's  No.  1,  but  broader,  not  so 
conical,  most  desirable  for  autumn  sowing,  and 
of  delicate  flavour.     The  above  varieties  may 


be  relied  upon  in  all  soils  and  localities.  Mein's 
No.  1  should  be  grown  in  exposed  positions  or 
in  wet  clayey  .'oil.  For  light  land  Ellam's  is 
the  most  reliable  if  well  treated  and  sown  at 
the  proper  date,  with  plenty  of  room  for  the 
plants  to  develop. 

Sowing 
is  an  important  detail,  but,  as  previously 
stated,  is  ruled  by  the  locality.  I  sow  on  July 
10  and  20.  The  reason  for  two  sowings  is  that 
if  the  plants  from  the  former  are  too  large,  those 
from  the  second  are  mostly  planted.  Generally 
the  first  sowing  is  a  small  one  ;  only  a  limited 
number  is  planted  and  the  plants  are  treated 
diflferently.  They  are  planted  in  deeply-dug, 
heavily-manured  land,  and  in  a  mild  season  are 
fit  to  cut  eaily  in  March,  but  if  otherwise, 
such  plants  sufler  severely  and  are  little  earlier 
than  those  from  the  chief  sowing  ten  days  later. 
The  plants  sown  at  the  later  date  are  planted 
in  large  quantities  and  mostly  on  hard  land. 
Drills  are  drawn  in  the  ground  just  cleared  of 
the  Onion  crop,  no  digging  or  forking  being 
done,  and  the  growth  is  hard,  sturdy,  and  able 
to  resist  frost.  There  are  no  losses,  and  though 
growth  may  not  be  so  luxuriant  in  the  autumn, 
the  plants  are  not  injured  so  much  and  start 
away  freely  as  the  days  lengthen.  It  may  be 
asked,  why  make  two  sun'ings  if  the  later  is 
so  superior  1  But  should  the  winter  be  favour- 
able there  are  two  strings  to  one's  bow.  Kales 
and  Brussels  Sprouts  run  so  soon  in  the  early 
spring,  that  the  first-sown  Cabbages  are  most 
valuable,  and  if  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
others,  worth  the  little  trouble.  Thin  sowing 
should  be  practised,  and  a  large  bed  for  the 
seeds  is  necessary.  A  flat  surface  in  the  open 
should  be  prepared,  giving  ample  moisture 
before  and  after  sowing  in  dry  weather.  I  also 
advise  sowing  broadcast,  well  covering  the 
seeds  with  soil,  in  light  soil  treading  the 
beds  before  sowing  to  give  a  firm  root  hold. 
Early  planting  is  advisable,  not  allowing  the 
plants  to  get  large.  Should  the  ground  not  be 
ready  to  plant  it  is  better  to  prick  off  into  lines 
for  a  time,  lifting  into  the  permanent  quarters 
later  on,  and  planting  with  a  trowel.  Assist- 
ance may  be  given  in  the  way  of  protect- 
ing the  stems.  My  plan  is  to  well  firm  the 
plants  early  in  December  by  treading  down 
each  side  of  the  row,  afterwards  moulding  up 
well  This  preserves  the  stem  and  protects 
from  east  winds,  so  injurious  after  frost.  It  is 
advantageous  to  feed  early  in  the  year  in  mild, 
showery  weather  with  guano  or  liquid  manure. 

G.  Wythes. 


Late  French  Beans.— It  frequently  happens 
that  runner  Beans  are  cut  down  by  an  early  frost 
even  in  September,  and  if  a  few  plants  of  a  dwarf 
kind  are  grown  specially  for  late  dishes,  they  may 
be  given  protection.  I  have  grown  both  the 
runner  and  dwarf  varieties  for  this  purpose,  bub 
the  dwarfs  are  the  best  for  the  latest  supplies. 
If  the  runners  are  grown  they  require  to  be  topped 
at  15  inches  from  the  soil  and  to  be  sown  in  rows, 
so  that  they  may  readily  be  covered.  The  new 
climbing  French  Bean  is  well  adapted  for  late  use 
if  stopped,  as  it  produces  so  freely  and  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  For  late  sowing  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  the  larger  Canadian  Wonder  are  the  most 
productive;  the  latter  variety,  if  given  a  few 
sticks  to  supjrart  the  tops,  may  be  readily  covered 
with  canvas  or  mats.  Many  shifts  can  be  made 
to  have  a  late  supply.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grow 
under  walls  unless  frames  or  span-lights  can  be 
aflbrded  to  cover  the  crop.  I  find  that  by  sowing 
in  the  open  on  a  raised  border  the  plants  dry 
sooner  in  dull  weather  and  frost  is  not  so  injurious. 
I  have  for  years  sown  this  crop  after  the  first  early 
Potatoes,  and  a  fine  return  the  plants  give. 
Whatever  position  is  aff'orded  them   the  ground 
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should  be  well  worked,  as  a  good  root-run  is 
esse-itial.  If  the  soil  is  dry  it  is  well  to  draw  the 
drills  and  saturate  the  soil  before  sowing,  also  re- 
peating the  watering  after  the  seed  is  covered, 
thinning  out  early,  and  not  crowding  in  any  way. — 
G.   W.  S. 

Pits  and  frames. — These  where  used  for  grow- 
ing early  vegetables  should  now  be  cleared  of  all 
Pea  haulm  and  other  refu.'^e,  the  soil  turned  up  so 
as  to  admit  plenty  of  sun  and  air  and  to  receive  the 
rains  so  as  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  Endive,  Lettuce, 
Cauliflower  and  other  similar  subjects  in  autumn 
for  winter  protection. — J.  Crawford. 


CLUB  IN  CABBAGES. 

Is  there  a  fertiliser  with  which  Cabbages,  &c., 
might  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week  as  a 
preventive  to  the  club?  Uo  3'ou  consider  that 
watering  in  the  hot  weather  would  increase  the 
growth  of  the  plants  and  be  a  check  to  this  pest  ? 
— E.  T.  H. 

*,*  Root  disease  would  appear  to  be  more  pre- 
valent than  usual  this  season,  and  the  blanks 
created  among  breadths  of  Cauliflowers,  Cab- 
bages, and  such  like  are  very  annoying.  Where 
trouble  in  this  direction  has  previously  been  ex- 
perienced, preventive  measures  ought  alwajs  to 
be  taken.  In  many  instances  the  roots  of  plants 
in  the  seed  beds  will  have  commenced  clubbing 
before  they  are  large  enough  to  put  out.  Some- 
times it  is  caused  by  the  grub  of  a  small  beetle  or 
weevil,  and  occasionally  the  maggot  of  a  midge 
or  fly  is  responsible  for  the  mischief.  A  free  use 
of  soot  and  lime,  forking  it  into  the  surface  of  the 
bed  before  sowing  the  seed,  has  a  deterrent  effect, 
and  so  also  has  sand  soaked  in  petroleum,  the 
surface  of  the  bed  being  dressed  with  this  every 
week  or  ten  days.  Before  planting  examine  the 
underground  portion  of  stem  of  each  plant,  and 
cleanly  cut  away  every  small  excrescence  or  wart 
there  found,  following  this  up  with  the  old- 
fashioned  remedy  of  puddling  the  roots  of  all  the 
plants.  Form  a  puddle  with  clay,  soot,  lime  and 
water,  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum  being  also 
added  with  advantage,  and  drag  the  roots  through 
this  so  as  to  thoroughly  coat  them  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  stems  with  the  puddle.  Thus 
treated,  they  seem  to  feel  the  check  of  removal 
less  than  when  not  puddled,  and  are  seldom  in- 
terfered with  by  either  maggots  or  wireworms 
afterwards.  It  is  on  stale,  indifferently  culti- 
vated ground  that  grubs  most  often  gain  the 
ascendancy,  and  "  E.  T.  H."  will  do  well  to  do  all 
he  can  towards  promoting  a  vigorous  growth  of 
plants  by  way  of  prevention  of  club  root.  Newly- 
slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  rod 
ought  to  be  forked  into  the  surface  of  the  pre- 
viously well-manured  ground,  and  after  the  plants 
have  been  put  out,  all  being  carefully  fixed,  clear 
water  should  be  given  for  a  time,  or  for  the  first 
week  or  so,  afterwards  giving  liquid  manure  fre- 
quently. Nitrate  of  soda  or  that  in  mixture  with 
superphosphate  of  limp,  dissolved  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  would  be  the  best 
form  of  fertiliser  for  the  purpose.  Apply  at  first 
round  the  plants,  but  when  the  latter  are  grow- 
ing strongly  draw  mould  up  to  the  stems  and 
pour  the  liquid  manure  freely  along  the  furrows. 
Petroleum  is  one  of  the  best  insecticides  ever  dis- 
covered, and  in  extreme  cases  of  club  root  I  would 
advise  soaking  sand  in  it  and  mixing  the  latter 
freely  with  the  soil  in  which  the  Cabbages  are 
planted.— W.  I. 


Defoliating  Tomatoes.  —  Mr.  Iggulden's 
notes  on  this  subject  bring  vividly  to  my  mind  an 
incident  that  occurred  in  an  Essex  garden  some 
years  ago.  Tomato  growing  on  open  walls  was 
more  safe  and  profitable  then  than  now,  and  in 
the  garden  in  question  the  crop  on  plants  grow- 
ing between  the  Peach  trees  on  a  south  wall  was 
very  heavy  ;  the  foliage  also  was  very  dense,  and 
in  order  to  expose  the  fruit  somewhat  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  the  gardener  instructed  one  of 
his  men  to  go  over  the  plants  and  remove  a  leaf 
here  and  there  and  to  shorten  others.     Instead  of 


this,  however,  he  all  but  entirely  defoliated  the 
plants,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  gardener. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  neighbouring  gar- 
dener came  over,  and  on  seeing  what  had  been 
done  said  nothing,  but  went  home  and  gave  orders 
for  his  plants  to  be  similarly  treated.  Shortly 
after  this  the  first  named  gardener  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  on  his  expressing  surprise  at  the  way 
the  plants  were  mutilated  was  met  with  the  reply, 
"  When  I  was  in  your  garden  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw  yours  had  been  similarly  treated,  and  I 
thought  that  as  you  were  a  good  gardener  the 
practice  must  be  right."  The  occurrence  afforded 
a  little  amusement  at  the  time,  but  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  neither  of  the  crops  of  To- 
matoes was  in  the  end  satisfactory  either  in 
point  of  weight  or  quality.  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Iggulden  that  under  certain  circumstances  a 
partial  thinning  out  and  shortening  of  leaves  are 
necessary,  but  that  excess  in  the  matter  does 
more  harm  than  good. — J.  Crawford. 

I  quite  agree  with  W.  Iggulden  respecting 

the  bad  habit  of  defoliating  Tomato  plants  ;  I 
have  always  considered  it  a  barbarous  method.  I 
also  quite  agree  as  to  the  fault  of  planting  too 
closely,  which  is  a  common  error.  Some  three 
years  since  I  had  7000  plants  under  glass,  and 
although  some  of  the  foliage  was  shortened  and 
the  side-growths  pinched  off',  I  never  allowed  the 
plants  to  be  cut  up  into  scarecrows;  indeed,  at 
some  places  where  they  are  planted  1  foot  apart 
each  way  scarcely  a  leaf  is  to  be  seen. — Edw. 
Bennett,  Jyne,  Ohcrtsey. 

Tomatoes  for  Christmas. — By  sowing  a  few 
seeds  now  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  a  good 
supply  and  of  fair  quality  at  Christmas.  A  pan 
of  seed  should  be  sown  now  in  a  warm  house,  and 
when  the  seedlings  are  well  above  the  soil  re- 
moved to  a  close  frame,  potted  off  into  small  pots 
and  grown  near  the  light,  potting  again  into 
6-inch  pots  when  large  enough.  Expose  during 
the  night  and  merely  shade  during  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  day  after  repotting.  These  will  make 
strong  plants  fit  to  place  in  pots  two  or  three  sizes 
larger  by  the  end  of  August.  Stand  the  plants  on 
a  hard  bottom  fully  exposed  and  keep  all  lateral 
growths  removed.  Plants  grown  thus  will  set 
fruit  all  up  the  stem  by  early  October.  If  placed 
in  a  warm  house  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
well  fed,  the  fruit  will  soon  swell  and  give  a  good 
supply  through  November  and  December.  In  sow- 
ing for  this  crop  I  have  found  none  to  equal  Con- 
ference and  Conqueror. — S.   H.   B. 

Tomatoes  not  setting. — My  experience  is 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  corrugated  varieties  of  Toma- 
toes set  better  than  the  emooth  ones.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ladybird  and  Webbs  Regina  ;  both  of  these 
comparatively  new  sorts  set  most  freely,  and  that, 
too,  on  the  bottom  clusters  of  bloom.  Both  of 
these  Tomatoes  are  of  medium  size  only,  but 
most  useful  for  private  gardens,  especially  where 
the  fruit  is  eaten  in  a  raw  state.  Of  the  ribbed 
varieties  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  than 
the  old  dwarf  Orangefield  when  obtained  true. 
Certainly  there  is  no  better  cropper  or  better 
flavoured  sort,  but  we  seldom  meet  with  it  now-a- 
days,  its  ungainly  shape,  I  suppose,  telling  against 
it. -J.  C. 

Marrows  in  the  open. — In  forward  localities 
these  will  now  be  in  free  growth  and  showing 
fruit.  Where,  however,  a  supply  is  being  had 
from  frame  plants  it  will  be  advisable  to  ease  the 
open  air  plants  for  a  little  while  thereby  strength- 
ening them  for  future  work.  If  the  plants  are 
healthy  and  fairly  vigorous,  do  not  be  induced  to 
feed  too  liberally,  as  should  the  weather  turn 
humid  and  sunless  with  cold  nights  disease  will  be 
likely  to  lay  hold  of  them.  The  old-fashioned 
plan  of  growing  Marrows  on  manure  heaps  is  fast 
dying  out,  and  rightly  so,  as  the  system  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  A  grcss  sappy  growth 
often  results,  and  if  the  summer  is  extra  hot  some 
good  Marrows  may  be  cut,  but  in  opposite  seasons 
a  fruit  here  and  there  is  the  general  rule,  the 
majority  of  blooms  fail  to  set  at  all  or  the 
fruit  turns  yellow  in  quite  a  young  state.  Younger 


batches  of  plants  must  be  encouraged  to  grow 
freely  by  plenty  of  root  moisture  and  a  good 
mulch  of  short  litter.  The  longer  the  plants  can 
be  kept  in  a  fruitless  condition,  provided  they  are 
not  rampant,  the  better,  as  they  will  then  be  in 
good  form  for  following  the  first  lot  and  keeping 
up  the  supply  until  cut  down  by  frost. — C. 


JUNE  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

The  mean  average  temperature  of  the  past  month 
has  been  57 '8°,  or  1'7°  below  the  mean  average  for 
the  last  sixteen  years,  but  exactly  the  same  as 
that  for  the  much  duller  month  of  June,  1894. 
On  five  days  the  thermometer  on  the  grass  fell 
below  40  S",  the  lowest  reading  being  39°  on  the 
Kith  and  2flth,  the  highest  reading  in  the  screen 
being  78-0"  on  the  24th. 

The  rainfall  for  the  month  has  amounted  to  '98  of 
an  inch  against  2  .~)6 inches  last  year,  andan  average 
for  sixteen  years  of  238,  thetotalamountregistered 
since  January  1  reaching  11 '76  inches  against  14 '96 
inches  in  1894.  Sunshine,  273'5  hours,  has  been 
considerably  above  the  average,  which  is  225 '5 
hours,  and  still  further  above  that  registered 
during  the  corresponding  month  of  1894,  which 
amounted  to  but  184  3  hours,  though  in  June,  1893, 
the  sun  shone  for  293 '65  hours,  thus  exceeding  by 
over  20  hours  the  past  month's  record.  The  wind 
throughout  the  month  has  been  light  and  variable, 
a  very  different  state  of  affairs  from  June,  1894, 
which  was  phenomenally  windy.  The  midsummer 
month  is  prodigal  in  the  matter  of  flowers.  Lilies, 
Irises,  herbaceous  perennials  and  annuals  vieing 
with  each  other  in  their  profusion  of  bloom.  The 
first  June  Lily  has  been  L.  davuricum,  the  erect 
flowers  of  a  clump  of  twenty  bulbs  forming  a  patch 
of  orange-scarlet  and  following  hard  on  the  May- 
blooming  L.  pyrenaicum.  Then  came  in  order 
the  slender-stemmed  L.  tenuifolium,  its  blooms 
spots  of  vivid  red  in  the  shaded  Lily  bed  ;  L. 
Martagon  with  its  dull  purple  Turk'scaps  and  the 
lovely  white  variety  (L.  M.  album);  then  L.  cro- 
ceum,  its  strong  4-feet  high  flower-stems  shoot- 
ing up  through  the  foliage  of  herbaceous  Pteonies  ; 
and  lastly,  L.  pardalinum,  one  bulb  of  which  more 
precocious  than  its  fellows  produced  its  blossoms 
during  June.  Many  other  Lilies  are  to  come,  the 
tallest,  L.  giganteum,  already  9  feet  in  height  and 
10  inches  in  circumference  of  stalk  at  the  ground 
level,  missing  by  a  few  days  being  classed  among 
the  June  flowerers.  Irises  of  the  Spanish  and 
English  sections  planted  in  large  clumps  of  de- 
cided colours  have  made  a  brilliant  display.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  procure  good  named  varieties 
at  the  outset  and  to  keep  them  separate,  the  effect 
of  a  group  of  mixed  tints  being  patchy  and  un- 
satisfactory compared  with  the  breadth  of  colour 
obtained  if  the  varieties  are  kept  distinct.  Of 
Spanish  Irises,  Golden  King  is  a  fine  orange ; 
Yellow  King  and  Canary  Bird,  seemingly  synony- 
mous, are  good  light  yellows  ;  Snow  Queen  the 
most  satisfactory  white  that  I  have  tried,  and 
Celestial,  a  pretty  light  blue.  Of  English  Irises, 
the  common  blue  and  the  white  Mont  Blanc  or  La 
Grandesse,  both  being  equally  good,  make  a 
perfect  contrast.  Spanish  Irises  should  have  a 
lighter  soil  than  is  necessary  for  their  English 
relatives,  which  do  well  here  in  heavy  loam. 

I.  Kaempferi — since  I  was  aided  by  "  C.  J.'s" 
note  (p.  521,  vol.  xlvi. )  to  the  effect  that  it 
should  be  grown  in  leaf-mould  and  well-rotted 
manure — has  done  grandly,  the  large  clump 
flowering  superbly  during  the  past  month.  Iris 
ochroleuca,  I.  aurea  and  I.  Monnieri,  planted  close 
to  a  little  streamlet,  opened  the  first  blooms  during 
the  last  week  of  June,  their  tall  flanged  leaves 
and  flower-spikes  rising  through  an  undergrowth 
of  Spir:va  japonica  and  S.  filipendula,  both  at  the 
perfection  of  their  feathery  inflorescence.  In 
another  portion  of  the  garden  a  large  plant  of 
S.  aruncus,  nearly  6  feet  high,  has  been  a  mass  of 
flower,  and  S.  ariiefolia  will  be  in  full  bloom  by  the 
end  of  the  present  week. 

The  double  white  Rockets  have  flowered 
throughout  the  month,  and  (iladiolus  Colvillei 
The  Bride  with  G.  insignis  have  borne  their  white 
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and  red  spikes  in  close  proximity,  The  Bride  being 
a  few  days  the  earlier  of  the  two      Masses  of  pure 
white  Antirrhinum  grouped  with  scarlet  Lychnis 
chalcedonica  have  also  been  very  effective,  ana 
associated   with    low-growing   subjects    such    as 
Phacelia  campanularia,  (Enothera  \oungi,  Aga^ 
tha'a  ccelestis  and  Tradescantia  virgmica,  which 
flower  at  a  like  time,  save  the  borders  from  the 
appearance  of  formality  that  is  unavoidable  when 
the  occupants  are  all  of  similar  height.     Here  and 
there    irregular    patches    of   Alstrcemerias    have 
mingled  their  delicate  gradation  of  tints  with  the 
white  of  the  double  Campanula  persicifolia  and  ot 
the  border  Pinks.      Campanula  grandis  and  its 
white  variety,  with  C.  latifolia,  light  blue  Del- 
phiniums and  white  Foxgloves  lifted  their  spires 
of  bloom  above  the  clumps  of  autumn-flowering 
perennial    Sunflowers,   herbaceous    Phloxes    and 
Michaelmas  Daisies.     The  June  sunshine  hastened 
the  display  of  the  Canterbury  Bells  (purple  white 
and  pink).  Coreopsis  lanceolata  and  scarlet  Zinnias 
in  the  open  beds  ;  while  in  cool,  shady  spots  the 
white  Violas,  Forget-me-nots  and   hybrid  Aqui- 
legias     still    continued    to     flower    in     scarcely 
diminished  loveliness  ;  and  in  a  damp  depression 
of  the  ground,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  Mimulus 
variegStus  sent  up  a  thicket  of  stems  fully  2  feet 
high,  crowned  with  a  wealth  of  showy  golden  and 
blood-red    blossoms.     The  large  fringed   orange 
blooms  of  Inula  glandulosa  expanded  in  unwonted 
profusion,  and  the  creamy   heads  of   Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium,    composed    of    countless    flowers 
individually    inconspicuous,   attracted   at    noon- 
tide  an  even    larger    host  than   usual   of   bees. 
The  last   of  the  herbaceous   Pa;onies— Leonie,  a 
white,  shading  into  delicate  blush-has  been  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  flowers  of  Canna 
Ehmanni  iridiflora,  though  perhaps  not  possessing 
quite  the  brilliance  of  tint  attained  in  the  new 
dwarf    race,    added    a   striking    note    of    colour 
but  seldom  met  with  in  the  garden.     1  his  Uanna, 
which   flowers   until  cut  by  the   autumn   frosts, 
when  well  grown  will  often  reach  a  height  otb 
feet,  and  produce  leaves  that  are  almost  as  hand- 
some as  those   of   the   Musas.     Ofer  a  pergola, 
fashioned  from  rough  Larch  poles,  a  white  Jas- 
mine has  wreathed  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the 
Vines  with  which  it  is  covered  with  white  odorous 
clusters  of  blossom.     At  the  base  of  a  support  by 
which  one  of  the  Vines  is  planted,  an  Ivy-leaved 
Geranium,  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  in  a  grey- 
green   old    Lucca  oil  jar,  has  perfected  quite  a 
quantity   of    large  brilliant-tinted    trusses    that 
show  up  well  against  the  celadon  of  the  jar  and  the 
tender  green  of  the  climbing  Vine. 

Roses  have  been  most  beautiful,  but  very  short- 
lived,  basketfuls   cut   each   morning,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded  ere  evening  by    another  flower  harvest. 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  the   favourites  here. 
Viscountess   Folkestone  with  shell-pink,   loosely 
folded  petals  being  considered  to  bear  the  palm 
as  a  decorative  variety,  but  where  all  are  exqui- 
site, judgment  is  as  difficult  as  was  that  of  Paris, 
and,    swayed    by   no    temptation    to   be  unduW 
partial,  the  guerdon— "  For  the  most  beautiful 
—remains  unawarded.     The  Austrian  Copper  and 
yellow    Briers,    Harrisoni    and   Persian    Yellow, 
when  planted  thickly  are  most  effective,  a  hedge 
of   the    different    varieties    which   separates  the 
flower  from  the  kitchen  garden    having  been  a 
marvellous  revelation  of  vivid  colouring.     Before 
leaving  the   subject  of  Roses    I   must  admit  to 
having    been     sadly    disappointed     by    Crimson 
Rambler.     It  may  be  effective  at  a  distance,  but 
to  my  mind  it  is  over-rated.     I  am  aware  that  in 
this   opinion   I   shall,  judging  by  the  flourish   of 
trumpets  with  which  this  Rose  was  received,  be 
at  variance  with  the  majority,  and  that  by  my 
confession  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  reproach  ot 
being  a  person  of  bad  taste,  but  this  knowledge 
does  not  shake  my  conviction, 

The  Weigelas  and  Svringas  have  blossomed 
well,  a  tall  bush  of  the  latter  large-flowered 
Philadelphus  10  feet  in  height,  with  graceful 
sprays  smothered  in  starry  cups,  and  its  beauty 
enhanced  by  the  green  background  of  the 
shrubbery  at  the  edge  of  which  it  stood,  seeming 
in  its  white  array  the  very  brirle  cf  .June. 


Despite  the  drought  of  the  last  two  months, 
the  young  Apple  trees  are  looking  remarkably 
healthy  and  making  satisfactory  growth,  the 
foliage  being  dark  green  and  very  free  from 
blight  and  insect  pests.  f'-  vv .  J! . 


HANDLIGHTS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  very 
nice  handlight  which  was  once  made  and 
perhaps  put  into  the  hands  of  dealers  and 
nurserymen,  but  of  that  I  cannot  be  sure.  It 
was  made,  I  believe,  under  Sir  Joseph  Paxtoii, 
for  Chatsworth,  and,  besides  Chiswick  House,  it 
is  the  only  other  place  where  I  have  seen  it.  i  he 
bars  are  extremely  light  for  cast  iron,  not  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  anywhere  and 
it  has  features  which  ought  to  be  recorded  as 
suffCTestions  to  others  interested.  The  most 
noticeable  of  these  is  a  peculiar  way  of  cham- 
fering or  sloping  upwards  the  top  of  the  body 


break  the  glass  on  being  nested.  They;ought 
also  to  be  made  of  ordinary  brass,  although  the 
rigidity  of  the  cast  iron  is  a  help  when  a  crack 
occurs,  for  it  is  yet  stiff  enough  to  stand.         D. 
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A  useful  handlight.    From  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  A.  Dawson. 


Chrysanthemums. 


section  with  a  corresponding  internal  chamfer  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  top  piece.  This  is  repeated 
also  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  body,  and  as  a 
consequence  it  is  easy  to  pile  up  these  bodies 
two  or  three  stories  high  before  adding  the  top 

^  Suppose  you  wish  for  seed  from  a  fine  Pink 
or  other  plant.  By  having  one  or  more  of  the 
body  sections  either  partly  glazed  or  without 
</las8,  then  all  the  needful  air  will  pass  through 
and  the  flowers  will  be  kept  dry  and  produce 
seed,  as  I  can  testify. 

I  think  for  packing,  two  modifications  would 
(greatly  improve  them.  In  the  cover  I  should 
do  away  with  the  handle  and  put  a  hole  for  the 
finger  instead.  This  hole  is  always  useful  to  let 
steam  out  ;  the  lights  can  then  be  packed  like 
cloches.  The  body  portion  maybe  advantageously 
divided  into  two  opposite  angles  with  tabs  to 
join  them.  They  will  then  pack  into  each  other 
The  tabs  or  clips  should  be  outside,  or  they  will 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  CULTURE. 
The  present  is  a  busy  time  amongst  Chrysan- 
themums, as  they  are  growing  fast  and  require 
much  attention.     Plants  grown  with  a  limited 
number  of  stems,  with  the  idea  of  producing 
large   blooms,  are   generally  looking  well   this 
season,  having  made,  so   far,  vigorous  growth, 
furnished    with     abundance    of     thick,    fleshy 
leaves.     Owing  to  their  extra  vigour,  numerous 
side  shoots  are  being  pushed  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  ;  these  should  be  promptly  removed, 
as  they  are  quite  superfluous  and  rob  the  main 
branches   of    that   support   they   ought   to   be 
storing  up   for  developing  the  future  blooms. 
Towards   the  end  of   the  month  some  of   the 
most  difficult  of   varieties   to   manage   will  be 
showing  a  flower-bud  at  the  point  of  growth. 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  is  one  that  is  seldom  seen 
in  really  good  condition.     Buds  formed  at  the 
period  nained  develop  into  satisfactory  flowers. 
Instead,  then,  of  removing  the  buds  with  the 
object  of   inducing  fresh   growth  to  be  made, 
the    shoots    that    cluster    about     the    already 
formed  buds  should  be  pinched  ofl:'  to  induce 
the  buds  to  swell  freely  and  well.     Many  varie- 
ties,   like  the   Queen  of   England  section    for 
example,  are  now  forming  buds.     By  pmching 
them  out  and  restricting  the  number  of  shoots 
still  to  three  on  each  plant,  these  same  shoots 
wiU  set  flower-buds  again  at  the  end  of  August, 
the   same    developing    into    desirable   blooms. 
With  the  present  growth  so  promising,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  manurial  stimulants  at  present. 
Clear  water,  with  a  weekly  dose  of  soot  water, 
will  provide  all  that  is  necessary  for  another 
three  weeks  at  least.     As  in  all  cases  there  may 
be  exceptions,  as,  for  instance,  plants  growing 
in  extra  small  pots  and  that  have  been  potted 
suflaciently  long  to  have  exhausted  all  the  manu- 
rial properties  of  the  soU,  in  such  a  case  weak 
applications   of    liquid    manure   would    be   an 
advantage.     By   this    means    plants   are    kept 
growing   sturdily   and  receive  no  check.     Ihe 
plants   require  regular  attention   in  watering. 
They  should  be  examined  at  least  twice  daUy  ; 
dryness  at   the  roots  for  any  length   of   time 
means  a  loss  of  the  lower  leaves  at  a  time  when 
the  plants  can  least  spare  them— I  mean  when 
the  buds  are  swelling   during   September  and 
the  early  part  of  October.     In  all  cases  rain  or 
soft  water  is  best ;  that  coming  from  water  com- 
panies' pipes  or  wells  should  be  warmed  by  ex- 
posure in  tubs.    Syringe  the  plants  daily  during 
hot  and  dry  weather  in  the  evening  and  also 
early   in   the   morning,  when   night   dews   are 
scarce,  to  create  a  humidity  iu  the  atmosphere 
about  the  plants.  ,  •   •  s  .         i 

The  Celery  fly  (Zephritis  onopordinis)  is  and 
has  been  very  troublesome  of  late  to  the  leaves 
of  the  plants.  The  maggot  can  easily  be  seen 
under  the  skin  of  the  leaves  where  it  secretes 
itself  and  quickly  destroys  the  tissues,  giving  a 
serious  check  to  the  plants.  Hand-pickmg 
persistently  followed  is  the  only  efficacious 
remedy  I  know.  Either  squeeze  the  part  of  the 
leaf  where  the  maggots  are  seen  or  pick  them 
out  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Earwigs  are  be - 
trinning  to  be  troublesome  this  season,  ihe 
usual  trap  of  Broad  Bean  stems  or  pieces  of 
cane  cut  into  lengths  of  1  foot  thrust  amongst 
the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  occasionally  ex- 
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amined,  will  rid  the  plants  of  many  of  these 
pests. 

Mildew,  too,  is  making  an  early  appearance 
on  the  lower  leaves,  especially  where  the  plants 
have  been  given  cold  water  during  the  recent  hot 
and  dry  weather.  Dust  flowers  of  sulphur  upon 
the  parts  afiected  at  once  ;  neglect  of  this  may 
prove  troublesome  afterwards,  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  cleanse  the  plants  of  this  parasite  when  once 
they  are  attacked  on  the  underneath  part  of  the 
leaves. 

Plants  intended  for  specimens  should  have 
their  shoots  topped  for  the  last  time  to  induce 
them  to  push  forth  additional  growths  until  they 
make  their  natural  break  in  September.  Keep 
the  branches  secure  from  breakage  by  wind  or 
other  causes  by  securing  the  shoots  loosely  to 
stakes  of  a  temporary  character.  Abundance 
of  space  between  each  is  a  desirable  detail  of 
culture.  To  have  them  standing  thickly  to- 
gether, each  robbing  its  neighbour  of  air  and 
light,  is  not  the  way  to  ensure  success  ;  ample 
light  and  air  ought  at  all  times  to  be  provided. 

E.    MOLYNEUX. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   NOTES. 

A  HOT,  dry  season  suits  the  growth  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum by  hardening  the  leaves  and  wood, 
thus  forming  the  foundation  of  a  like  solidity 
in  the  blossoms,  as  well  as  enhancing  their 
colours.  Such  weather  as  we  are  now  having 
means  a  large  amount  of  routine  work,  like 
watering,  which,  however,  must  be  done  if  suc- 
cess is  to  follow.  It  is  found  needful  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  collection  quite  three  times 
daily,  for  such  thoughtless  practices  as  giving 
water  all  round  will  not  do  in  the  case  of  the 
Chrysanthemum.  This  is  a  gross-feeding  plant, 
but  the  growth  is  as  likely  to  be  crippled  by 
soddening  the  earth  as  it  is  by  allowing  the 
latter  to  become  dry.  In  each  instance  the 
roots  suffer. 

Where  care  and  thought  have  been  exercised 
the  plants  are  lookiug  exceedingly  well,  though 
a  trifle  more  yellow  in  the  leaves  than  in 
some  seasons.  This  may  perhaps  be  expected, 
as  nothing  in  the  way  of  liquid  manures  has 
yet  been  thought  of.  I  have  noted  cases  where 
the  leaves  have  assumed  a  sickly  yeUow  hue 
and  the  bottom  ones  have  decayed,  a  far 
different  matter,  and  caused  by  the  too  free 
use  of  fertilisers  at  the  time  of  final  potting. 
Rational  modes  of  culture  are  always  advisable. 
The  idea  that  if  an  ounce  of  solue  strong  con- 
centrated manure  is  beneficial,  double  or  treble 
the  quantity  must  be  more  so,  has  not  yet  left 
growers  of  plants.  Some,  too,  will  start  giving 
liquid  manure  almost  before  the  roots  have 
obtained  a  hold  of  the  new  soil,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  healthy  growth.  A  matter  that  will 
very  soon  engage  attention  is 

Bud  taking, 
that  is,  selecting  the  buds  which  are  to  remain  on 
the  plant.  It  is  orthodox  not  to  retain  a  bud 
on  any  of  the  autumn  kinds  during  July,  but 
those  who  cultivate  the  Chrysanthemum  for 
large  blooms  cannot  be  guided  by  general 
rules.  Individual  varieties  must  be  studied. 
Thus  we  find  that  W.  G.  Hewitt,  The  Queen, 
and  a  few  other  Japanese  sorts  are  so  late  in 
bud-formation,  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  select 
the  one  bloom-bud  on  the  single  stem  and  be 
satisfied  with  that  number  to  a  plant,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  well-known  sort  E.  Molyneux, 
we  have  a  choice  of  evils.  The  variety  may  be 
said  to  be  handsome  "when  caught  right." 
Generally  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  from  a  late 
bud,  and  from  an  early  one  the  colour  is  poor. 
But  I  would  rather  secure  buds  towards  the  end 


of  July  and  obtain  blooms  of  the  latter  character 
than  run  the  risk  of  getting  flowers  with  one  or 
two  outer  rows  of  petals  and  a  large  yellow  eye. 
Sunflower,  again,  owes  not  a  little  of  its  popu- 
larity because  of  the  gracefully  drooping  habit 
of  its  florets.  To  obtain  this  desirable  form 
buds  must  be  selected  early,  and  even  as  early 
as  the  end  of  July  I  have  found  a  l^etter  time 
than  allowing  the  plants  to  make  other  growths 
upwards  and  taking  the  buds  about  five  weeks 
later,  a  period  which  would  not  give  a  variety 
requiring  a  long  time  for  development  suflicient 
to  bring  out  the  proper  characters.  The  ways  of 
most  of  the  older  kinds,  however,  should  now 
be  pretty  well  known,  and  I  will  note  a  few  of 
the  more  popular  of  recent  introductions.  The 
handsome  light  yellow  Duchess  of  York  is  a  va- 
riety that  must  have  a  long  period  for  bud 
development,  and  should,  therefore,  be  "  taken  " 
early.  M.  Panckoucke  has  a  long  drooping 
blossom  and  requires  early  bud  selection  for 
show  purposes.  L'Isere  and  Mme.  Carnot, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  satisfactory  from 
early  buds.  In  the  case  of  these  tine  white 
sorts  the  second  bud  from  the  first  natural 
break  is  a  good  one  to  select.  The  fine 
white  Niveum,  unfortunately,  has  this  season  a 
habit  of  giving  premature  buds,  but  from  early 
selected  ones  the  sort  does  not  develop  pleasing 
blooms.  Commandant  Blusset  should  b3 
allowed  ample  time  to  perfect  its  blooms.  This 
sort,  then,  may  be  manipulated  early.  Louise 
is  an  early  sort.  Personally,  I  do  not  care  for 
it  when  from  late  buds  ;  its  colour  has  a  sickly 
look  and  is  far  more  pleasing  in  its  blush  white 
tint  obtained  from  early  buds.  Souvenir  de 
Petite  Amie  is  not  satisfactory  from  late  buds. 
Wilfred  Marshall  must  have  a  long  time  for 
development,  and  President  Borel  comes  best 
from  late  buds.  Golden  Gate,  a  fine  late  va- 
riety, is  not  obtainable  in  early  autumn  by 
forward  bud  selection.  This,  as  well  as  Miss 
Dorothea  Shea,  comes  of  bad  shape  and  faulty 
colour  by  adopting  the  plan.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees 
gives  flowers  with  drooping  florets,  but  I  think 
the  most  desirable  ones  are  had  when  the  buds 
are  taken  early.  Eda  Prass  is  a  very  fine  va- 
riety and  the  buds  take  an  unusually  long  time 
to  fully  extend.  Rose  Wynne  is  the  prettier, 
it  not  so  huge  in  size,  from  buds  formed  late. 
R.  Dean,  again,  is  of  the  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson 
type,  requiring,  therefore,  early  bud  selection. 
Miss  M.  Blenkiron  is  of  a  similar  habit.  M.  Ch. 
Molin  should  come  from  early  crown  buds,  or 
it  is  small  for  show  purposes,  and  a  like  remark 
applies  to  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  list  of  Japanese  sorts,  as 
examples  of  most  of  the  types  have  been  given. 
Early  formed  flower-buds  will  in  the  case  of 
most  sorts  give  the  larger  flowers,  and  late  ones 
the  better  coloured.  For  instance,  Viviand 
Morel  produces  blooms  of  a  dirty  white  from 
early  buds  to  a  satiny  mauve  from  late  ones, 
and  the  true  character  of  many  a  sort  is  lost  by 
not  paying  the  necessary  attention  to  this 
phase  of  Chrysanthemum  culture.  Varieties  of 
American  origin  will  generally  be  found  to  re- 
quire longer  for  bloom  development  than  do 
the  sorts  from  France. 

Incurved  varieties  may  be  dealt  with  more 
easily.  The  group  known  as  the  Princess  family, 
including  Mrs.  Heal,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  Miss  M. 
A.  Haggas,  Violet  Tomlin,  and  Lucy  Kendall 
must  be  dealt  with  in  .Inly.  This  time, 
however,  is  too  early  for  all  of  the  other 
well  -  known  kinds.  The  new  white  sort, 
J.  Agate,  requires  early  bud  formation,  that  is 
the  crown  bud  should  be  taken.  The  same 
with  the  neat  Globe  d'Or.  Robert  Petfield,  at 
the  best  uncertain,  should  be  left  somewhat 
late.     The  period  likely  to  suit  other  classes  of 


Chrysanthemums,  such  as  the  Anemone-flow- 
ered, pompon,  and  single,  is  early  September. 
At  this  time  the  terminal  buds  are  prevalent, 
the  last  formed  being  the  more  sure  in  bring- 
ing out  the  true  characters  of  the  types  men- 
tioned. H.   S. 

SHIPPING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Under  the  heading,  "  The  Past  Season,"  Mr. 
Michael  Barker  draws  attention  in  the  "  Ameri- 
can Chrysanthemum  Annual "  to  a  point  of 
vast  importance  to  all  foreign  raisers  and 
growers  of  new  Chrysanthemums.     He  says  : — 

There  has  been  much  complaint  about  tha 
despatch  of  new  varieties  from  America  so  late  in 
the  season,  that  nothing  of  value  can  be  done  with 
them  in  foreign  countries  until  the  following 
year.  This  means  serious  disappointment  to  the 
purchaser,  and  ultimately  perhaps  a  great  loss  to 
the  distributor. 

No  one  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
English  method  of  cultivation  can  properly 
estimate  the  importance  of  this  complaint. 
Time  after  time  when  ordering  plants  for 
friends  who  have  desired  something  new  and 
novel  from  abroad  have  I  impressed  upon  the 
growers  the  absolute  necessity  of  despatching 
the  plants  in  February  or  March,  so  that  they 
can  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  bloom  in 
proper  form  the  following  autumn,  yet  in  a 
great  many  cases  this  request  has  been  ignored, 
and  small  rooted  cuttings  have  perhaps  arrived 
in  the  month  of  June  when  the  purchaser's 
collection  is  finally  potted  up  into  the  flowering 
pots,  and  consists  of  strong  growing  plants  that 
cannot  be  overtaken  by  the  new-comers. 

The  practical  result  of  this  is  that  these  new 
varieties  stand  no  chance  when  autumn  comes. 
There  is  such  a  multitude  of  new  seedlings  grown 
every  year  by  English  importers,  that  it  is  only 
those  that  succeed  fairly  well  the  first  year  that 
find  a  place  at  our  floral  meetings  and  at  the  trade 
displays.  The  late  arrivals  are  all  behind  and, 
of  course,  may  do  well  the  following  year,  but 
time  is  valuable  in  these  days  of  keen  competi- 
tion, and  space  cannot  always  be  spared  two 
years  in  succession  for  the  same  novelty.  Hence 
the  plants  that  are  sent  over  late  have  to  make 
way  for  the  following  season's  novelties,  and 
unless  they  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  a 
small  private  grower  of  considerable  ability  are 
seldom  or  never  seen  or  heard  of  again. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  if  a 
foreign  raiser  wishes  his  seedlings  to  compete 
on  fair  terms  with  those  of  other  growers  to 
make  it  a  fixed  rule  that  his  novelties  shall 
be  propagated  and  ready  for  distribution  by 
February  or  March  at  the  latest.  It  would  be 
easy  to  mention  the  names  of  several  raisers 
who  entirely  disregard  this  plan.  The  result  is 
that  their  names  are  but  little  known  here  and 
the  majority  of  their  flowers  still  less  so. 

One  would  think  that  one  of  the  essentials  in 
commerce  would  be  to  ascertain  the  peculiar 
needs  of  one's  customers  and  provide  accordingly. 
Without  some  such  adherence  to  business  prin- 
ciples foreign  raisers  must  not  expect  to  rank 
high  in  our  estimation,  nor  should  they  complain 
that  their  seedlings  ate  not  so  good  as  those  of 
other  growers  when  they  themselves  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  flowers  not  having  the  chance  of 
being  properly  tested.  C.  H.  P. 


New  Zaaland  seedlings. — Most  readers  of 
The  G.\rden  will  remember  the  despatch  by  Mr. 
John  Earland  of  some  colonial-raised  seedlings, 
which  were  exhibited  at  an  early  flower  show 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  a  few 
years  ago.  From  a  report  of  the  Wellington 
Chrysanthemum  show  held  last  April  I  gather 
that  the  work  of  seedling-raising  is  still  going  on, 
and  some  novelties  were  staged,  to  which   the 
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judges  made  special  awards.  The  names  of  the 
new  seedlings  are  not  given  in  the  report,  but  the 
principal  growers  appear  to  be  Mr.  S.  Bolton,  of 
Nelson,  Mr.  John  Earland,  of  Wellington,  Mr. 
McLeod,  of  Napier,  and  Mr.  F.  Cooper.— C.  H.  P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN   NEW   ZEALAND. 

OsE  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  successful 
colonial  Chrysanthemum  societies  I  know  of  is 
that  at  Cambridge,  Waikato,  N.Z.  Attheirexhi- 
bition  held  in  April  last  some  very  fine  blooms 
were  staged  in  the  classes  for  thirty-six,  half 
Japanese  and  half  incurved,  distinct  varieties,  and 
twenty-four  Japanese  distinct.  The  winning  stand 
in  the  first-named  class  was  set  up  by  Mr.  T. 
Wells,  the  chairman  of  the  society,  and  four  judges 
from  Auckland,  who  examined  his  stand  in  the 
twenty-four  class,  and  which  was  also  awarded 
first  prize,  declared  that  it  was  the  best  twenty-four 
they  had  ever  seen. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  record  the  names  of 
those  which  had  such  a  high  encomium  passed 
upon  them,  and  from  the  report  the  following  is 
quoted  : — 

They  were  staged  as  follows,  reading  from  left  to 
right.  The  figures  denote  diameter  in  inches,  except 
Mrs.  B.  Findlay  and  Eda  Prass  Japanese  incurved,  in 
which  the  depth  is  also  given.  Back  row  :  Mrs.  Bruce 
Findlay  7i  by  7,  Golden  Wedding,  Viviand  Morel 
lOi,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Miss  Dorothy  Shea  12i,  Mile. 
Therese  Eey,  Tliunberg,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adains  12.  Middle 
row :  Eda  Prass  7  by  6,  Viscountess  Hambledon  8, 
Jennie  Williams,  Chas.  Davis,  The  Queen,  Harry  May, 
Lucrece,  Mrs.  Libbie  Allen.  Front  row:  Grandi- 
florum,  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  R.  0.  Kingston,  Bryden, 
.iun.,0.  P.  Bassett,  Miss  A.  Hartshorn,  Fred.  Dorner, 
Florence  Davis.  Of  the  new  varieties  in  this  stand. 
Mile.  Therese  Eey  unquestionably  comes  first,  and 
fully  maintains  its  English  reputation  of  being  "the 
finest  white  in  existence."  The  Queen  is  an  American 
introduction.  It  is  very  large  and  handsome,  and  is 
the  queen  of  American  whites.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams  as 
shown  was  the  perfection  of  beauty,  being  white,  suf- 
fused pink,  with  very  long  curhng  florets ;  Miss  Dorothy 
Shea  is  a  true  Japanese  with  long  (fully  (3  inches) 
broad  florets  of  terra-cotta  colour ;  Viscountess  Ham- 
bledon is  a  Japanese  incurved,  large  and  handsome, 
sJUery  pink.  Of  the  new  yellows,  Mrs.  Libbie  Allen 
it  the  best  of  this  season.  Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay  was  a 
mammoth  ball  of  a  pink  incurved  Japanese,  as  liigh  as 
broad,  and  solid  enough  to  be  tossed  across  a  room. 

In  several  other  classes  the  names  of  the  flowers 
are  given,  which  show  that  the  New  Zealand 
growers  are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  times  and  importing  all  the 
newest  and  best  European  and  American  novel- 
ties as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  procure  them. 

There  were  forty-two  classes  provided  for  in  the 
schedule,  all  of  which  were  well  filled,  there  be- 
ing in  some  cases  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fourteen 
entries.  A  gratifying  feature  of  the  Cambridge 
show  is  the  competition  for  school  children  con- 
sisting of  boufjuets  and  floral  designs.  There 
were  381  entries  in  these  classes  alone. 

Chrysanto. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  CHERRIES. 
Ok  the  numerou.s  flowering  trees  and  .shrubs 
that  adorn  our  gardens  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  the  double-flowered  Cherry  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  long  snowy  white  wreaths 
with  wliich  the  tree  is  crowded  from  top  to 
bottom.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds,  but  the 
best  is  the  one  of  which  the  accompanying  is  an 
illustration.  The  semi-double  variety,  although 
less  beautiful,  possesses  tlie  advantage  of  flower- 
ing earlier  than  the  true  double  kind.  No 
lawn  ought  to  be  without  a  tree  of  the  double 
kind,  and  Vjeautiful  groups  might  be  made  by 
planting  a  selection  of  the  double-flowered 
Peach  and  Almond,  scarlet    Hawthorn,   Ame- 


lanchier,  and  Chinese  and  other  Crab  trees,  all 
of  which  flower  in  spring  and  have  a  handsome 
habit  of  growth.  Mr.  Spoon er,  of  Arthur's 
Bridge  Nurseries,  Woking,  writing  to  us  in 
reference  to  the  illustration,  says  : — 

The  branch  of  the  double-flowered  Cherry  is 
from  a  tree  of  a  very  fine  variety  growing  in 
my  nursery  here.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  sort,  being  much  more  free  in 
its  growth  and  producing  finer  blossoms.  At 
the  time  the  photo  was  taken  (May  6)  the 
tree  was  a  mass  of  pure  white.  For  planting  in 
borders,  &c.,  it  would  be  hard  to  beat,  as  it 
comes  into  bloom  very  early,  when  there  are  few 
other  plants  in  flower. 


Fh.iladelphus  micropliyllus. — This  delight- 
ful little  Mock  Grange — from  which  the  hybrid  P. 
Lemoinei,  described  a  short  time  ago  in  The 
Garden,  derives  so  much  of  its  charm — is  now 
fully  in  flower  with  us.  I'.  Lemoinei  is  just  out 
of  bloom,  and  this  makes  an  admirable  succession 
plant  to  it.  Of  dwarf,  compact  habit,  and  having 
thin  wiry  stems,  with  leaves  half  an  inch  long, 
it  differs  entirely  from  every  other  species  of 
Philadelphus.  Its  small  proportions  and  neat 
shape  render  it  well  adapted  to  a  rock  garden 
where  small  shrubby  plants  are  admitted.     A  bed 


until  frosts  set  in.  The  variety  sent  out  from  the 
Knap  Hill  Nursery  and  called  Anthony  Waterer 
is  the  best  of  all  the  forms  of  Bumalda,  and  as  it 
is  just  as  easily  grown  and  propagated  as  the 
ordinary  form,  it  should  have  the  preference. 
The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
in  dense,  flat  corymbs,  about  4  inches  across,  the 
colour  in  the  typical  variety  being  carmine,  which 
in  the  variety  A.  Waterer  deepens  into  a  much 
more  crimson  shade  with  nearly  all  the  purple 
eliminated.  Both  this  and  the  type  produce  varie- 
gated leaves — a  whole  branch  sometimes  having 
all  its  leaves  white — even  if  struck  from  the  green- 
est shoots,  so  the  so-called  var.  variegata  some- 
times offered  for  sale  may  be  passed  over.  S. 
Bumalda  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  belongs  to  the 
japonica  set,  to  which  also  t;he  plants  known  as 
callosa  and  ruberrima  belong.  All  of  them  are 
of  neat,  dwarf  habit  and  thrive  in  any  fairly  rich, 
soil.— B. 

Pterocarya  caucasica. — la  answer  to  the 
query  on  page  448  as  to  whether  the  above  tree  is 
growing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  water 
I  must  reply  most  decidedly  in  the  negative.  It 
has  always  seemed  strange  that  this  particular 
specimen  (probably  the  largest  in  England)  should 
flourish  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  high  and  dry  in 
our  light  soil  when,  as  Mr.  Wythes  says,  its 
native  habitat  is  in  the   moist  valleys  that  are 


The  douhlc-jlowering  Cherry.    Enqraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  hy 
Mr.  W.  Spooner,  Arthur's  Bridge  Nurseries,  Waiting  Station,  Surrey. 


of  it  10  feet  across  and  rather  thickly  planted  is 
now  a  mass  of  white  flowers,  whose  delicious  Pine- 
apple-like perfume  is  perceptible  many  yards 
away.  It  strikes  freely  enough,  and  there  is  no 
reason  that  it  should  remain  an  uncommon  plant, 
except  that  its  good  qualities  are  not  generally 
known.  A  glance  at  plate  8'24  (The  Garden, 
September  26,  1891),  which  in  no  way  exaggerates 
the  [charms  of  this  shrub,  will  perhaps  be  the 
most  effective  way  of  recommending  it.  Of  its 
cultivation  nothing  need  be  said,  except  that  it 
flowers  most  freely  when  grown  in  the  sunniest 
possible  positions  and  planted  in  deep,  fairly  rich 
loam.     It  is  a  native  of  New  Mexico. — W.  J.  B. 

Embothrium  coccineuin. — This  has  flowered 
most  profusely  here  this  season.  Its  beauty  is  just 
fading.  I  never  saw  it  so  brilliant  as  this  year, 
showing  how  much  it  enjoyed  the  almost  tropical 
heat  and  dry  season  we  have  had.  It  is  a  pity 
such  an  ornamental  tree  or  shrub  should  be  so 
difficult  to  establish,  and  when  established  kept 
in  health  for  any  length  of  time.  When  it  has 
reached  the  height  of  20  feet  or  2.")  feet  it 
generally  dies  without  any  apparent  cause. — W. 
OsiiORNE,  Fola. 

Spiraea  Bumalda. —As  the  season  advances 
and  flowering  shrubs  become  scarcer  the  value  of 
this  Spir.a-a  is  always  appreciated.  Commencing 
to  flower  about  the  beginning  of  July,  it  keeps  on 
blossoming  (if  the  old  flower-heads  are  removed) 


found  between  the  Caucasian  range.  A  friend' 
who  visited  me  the  other  day  said  he  had  seen  the 
tree  frequently  in  France,  but  individual  speci- 
mens were  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  this  tree. 
It  wants  cutting  back  some  10  feet  or  12  feet- 
on  three  sides  out  of  four,  but  I  cannot  as  yet 
muster  up  courage  to  touch  it  with  knife  or  saw>. 
— E.  BurrelIj. 

Genista  virgata.  -  This  is  one  of  the^ finest 
Brooms  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar if  it  be  a  native  of  Madeira  that  it  should  be 
so  little  injured  by  the  severe  weather  experi- 
enced during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 
My  reason  for  suggesting  any  doubt  as  to  its- 
native  country  is  that  there  have  been  so  many 
conflicting  accounts  of  this  particular  Broom, 
that  one  additional  error  may  easily  creep  in. 
At  Kew  it  was  grown  for  many  years  under  the 
name  of  Genista  elata,  but  it  is  now  changed  to 
G.  virgata.  Then,  referring  to  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Gardening,"  matters  are  still  further  compli- 
cated, for  there  G.  virgata  is  said  to  reach  a 
height  of  3  feet  to  4  feet,  while  at  the  time  that 
work  was  compiled  the  large  bushes  at  Kew 
would  be  in  some  cases  at  least  nearly  12  feet 
high.  Clearly  two  separate  plants  are  here  in- 
tended. It  should  be  easy  to  prove  if  this 
Genista  is  really  a  native  of  Madeira,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  passed  through  the  last  winter 
raises  a  certain  amount  of  doubt,  more  especially 
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when  the  conflicting  character  of  its  nomencla- 
ture is  taken  into  consideration. — H.  P. 

Spiraea  arisefolia.— This  beautiful  shrubby 
Spiriea  is  now  lovely.  A  tall  bush  covered  with 
white  panicles  of  bloom,  some  with  the  minute 
flowers  fully  expanded  hanging  in  downy  plumes, 
some  on  the  point  of  opening  their  blossoms,  is 
charming.  An  isolated  position  should,  if  possible, 
be  chosen  for  this  Spir;i;a,  that  its  graceful  form 
may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Too  often  it  is 
relegated  to  the  shrubbery,  where,  though  it  exists, 
it  is  shorn  of  half  its  beauty.  It  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil,  but  grows  to  the  greatest  size  and  per- 
fection in  damp  situations.  It  is  easily  propagated 
by  division  of  the  roots,  and  when  once  established 
increases  in  size  rapidly. — S.  W.  F. 

Brica  ciliaris  alba. — The  plant  referred  to 
by  "E."  under  the  above  name  in  The  Garden 
of  June  29  (p.  4o8)  must  surely  be  wrongly  named, 
and  I  should  imagine  it  either  a  white  variety  of 
E.  cinerea  or  E.  tetralix.  Erica  ciliaris  is  a  late 
flowering  and  very  handsome  hardy  Heath,  by  no 
means  common  in  gardens,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  no  white  variety  of  it  in  cultiva- 
tion, although  a  white  form  would  be  a  most  desir- 
able plant.  The  fact  that  the  plant  alluded 
to  was  in  profuse  bloom  points  to  its  being 
something  else,  as  E.  ciliaris  if  in  flower  at  all 
would  not  have  many  blooms  out  so  early. — H. 

Azalea  occidentalis. — The  chief  value  of  this 
species  consists  in  its  flowering  later  than  the 
ordinary  Ghent  Azaleas,  thus  lengthening  the 
Azalea  season  by  several  weeks.  Compared  with 
some  of  the  best  of  the  earlier  flowering  sorts — 
whose  tints,  however,  can  scarcely  be  rivalled 
among  outdoor  shrubs  either  in  softness  or  bril- 
liancy— it  cannot  be  described  as  showy.  The 
flowers  are,  nevertheless,  produced  abundantly 
and  in  good-sized  trusses ;  each  bloom  about 
2  inches  in  diameter  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pale  yellow  blotch  on  one  petal,  pure  white. 
Their  sweet  fragrance  adds  not  a  little  to  their 
charm.  The  species  has  already  been  taken  in 
hand  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill,  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  a  race  of  Azaleas 
which  shall  at  once  extend  the  season  of  these 
shrubs  and  possess  some  of  the  delightful  colour- 
ing of  the  earlier  flowering  varieties.  Judging 
by  the  specimens  he  has  already  exhibited,  we 
may  confidently  expect  a  large  measure  of  success. 
— B. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


TILLANDSIA   DURATI. 

This  Tillandsia  (one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest,  of  the  southern  Bromeliads)  is  cue  of 
the  few  species  of  the  genus  which  have  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  Nearly  all  the  plants  of  this 
family  are  scentless.  In  tropical  regions  the 
only  species,  perhaps,  which  is  known  to  have 
scented  flowers  is  Tillandsia  fragrans.  This 
species,  which  has  fragrant  white  flowers,  I 
have  collected  in  Ecuador,  where  it  is  found 
growing  at  an  altitude  of  2500  metres.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  species  found  in  La 
Plata,  such  as  Tillandsia  Durati,  T.  xiphioides, 
&c.,  have  deliciously  scented  flowers,  and  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  perfume  was  a  kind  of 
compensation  bestowed  upon  those  species 
which  cannot  boast  of  handsome  foliage, 
striking  stature,  or  brilliant  bracts  and  flowers. 
These  poorer  forms  of  a  family  which  in  Brazil, 
on  the  Andes,  in  the  Antilles,  and  in  Mexico  is 
so  richly  endowed  by  Nature,  nevertheless  pre- 
sent special  attractions.  In  the  first  place, 
wherever  they  are  found  growing  they  are 
generally  very  abundant.  Tillandsia  (Anop- 
lophytum)  stricta,  T.  microxiphion  and  allied 
forms  cover  the  branches  of  trees  to  their 
smallest  twigs,  and  the  efl'ect  of  their  diminu- 
tive rosettes  of  reddish  and  olive-green  leaves 


is  enhanced  by  the  brilliant  setting-off  of  their 
bright  pink  bracts  and  blue  flowers.  T.  xiph- 
ioides and  T.  Arequita;  carpet  the  rocks  with 
their  foliage  and  pretty  white  flowers,  while 
T.  ixioides  and  T.  crocata  are  covered  with 
flower-spikes  of  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

Frequently,  also,  their  felt-grey  or  nearly 
white  leaves,  looking  like  a  strip  of  cloth,  are 
twisted  like  a  cork-screw  or  like  the  main-spring 
of  a  watch,  and,  although  less  attractive,  per- 
haps, in  appearance,  the  numerous  slender  stems 
of  T.  usneoides,  hanging  like  sails  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  the  multitudinous  dense 
tufts  of  T.  recurvata  impart  to  the  landscape 
an  element  of  picturesqueness  of  the  highest 
order,  the  ashy-grey  tint  of  their  foliage  serving 
to  bring  this  out  more  effectively  by  contrast 
with  the  surrounding  verdure. 

With  respect  to  their  culture,  for  a  long  time 
every  importation  of  these  "Flowers  of  the 
Air  "  (flons  del  aire,  as  they  are  termed  in  La 
Plata)  was  a  failure.  Most  of  the  plants 
scarcely  grew  at  all,  and  those  that  did  hardly 
ever  flowered  a  second  time.  At  the  present 
day,  by  following  a  very  simple  mode  of  treat- 
ment, one  may  have  these  plants  in  bloom 
almost  every  year.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
fasten  the  plant  with  iron  wire  to  a  piece  of 
wood  or  cork  without  any  soil  or  Moss,  and 
during  winter  to  hang  it  up  to  the  glass  (near 
the  ventilator)  of  a  temperate  house.  In  May 
the  plants  are  to  be  brought  out  of  doors  and 
hung  upon  the  branches  of  trees  in  the  full 
sun.  During  the  whole  summer  up  to  October 
(when  they  are  to  be  brought  back  to  the  house) 
they  require  no  watering.  Having  formed  some 
aerial  roots  and  also  young  shoots  in  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  the  house  prior  to  their  removal 
into  the  open  air,  the  growth  of  the  rosettes  of 
leaves  takes  place  under  the  friendly  influence 
of  the  sun,  whose  warmest  beams  these  plants 
never  find  insupportable. 

In  this  way  year  after  year  I  treat  that  part 
of  my  collection  which  includes  Tillandsia 
Arequitfe,  T.  xiphioides,  T.  Unca,  T.  Myosura, 
T.  dianthoidea,  T.  stricta,  and  T.  microxiphion, 
the  plants  after  they  are  taken  back  to  the 
house  coming  into  flower  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  and  continuing  to  bloom  until  spring. 
During  the  summer  it  is  rather  a  curious  sight 
to  see  the  pieces  of  wood  covered  with  rosettes 
of  leaves,  without  any  appearance  of  roots, 
suspended  from  the  branches  of  Hibiscus 
syriaous  growing  in  a  flower-pot,  the  sus- 
pended plants  receiving  no  water  except  what 
comes  from  the  skies. 

Tillandsia  Durati,  which  flowered  with  me 
last  year  at  Lacroix,  is  a  native  of  Uruguay  and 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Found  by  the  English 
botanist  Tweedie  in  the  same  localities  on  the 
Salto,  Uruguay,  from  which  I  brought  it  away 
with  me  in  the  year  1890,  it  had  been  previously 
found  in  Brazil  by  Auguste  de  Sainte-Hilaire, 
in  Bolivia  by  Weddell,  and  in  Southern  Peru 
by  C.  Gay,  Miers,  and  others.  The  species, 
however,  is  rather  rare  even  in  the  wild  state. 
The  plant  forms  a  more  or  less  dense  tuft  of 
stems,  which  are  sometimes  short,  but  may  be 
elongated,  prostrate,  or  twisted.  The  leaves 
are  linear-lanceolate,  from  10  inches  to  14 
inches  long,  and  are  covered  on  both  sides  with 
small  whitish  scales.  Flower-stem  erect  and 
rigid  and  from  1  foot  to  over  2  feet  in  height. 
Flowers  of  a  pale  mauve-violet  colour  with  a 
white  centre,  and  produced  in  longish  panicles  ; 
they  commence  to  bloom  at  the  bottom  of  the 
panicle,  and  continue  in  a  fresh  and  unfaded 
condition  for  several  days,  giving  out  a  vei'y 
pleasant  penetrating  odour,  which  suggests  a 
combination  of  the  scents  of  Stocks,  Primroses, 
and  Jasmine. 


When  the  tufts  are  of  pretty  largs  dimen- 
sions (like  one  which  I  brought  away  with  me 
in  1890,  and  which  measured  2  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  dozen  flowering  stems),  the 
plant  becomes  very  ornamental,  and  when  sus- 
pended in  a  plant-house  presents  an  appearance 
which  is  both  novel  and  attractive.  The  whole 
secret  of  getting  it  to  bloom  well  is  by  treating 
it  as  I  have  described  above.— Ed.  Andre,  in 
Revue  Jlurticole. 


Nerines  (i^.  iy.).— These  should  now  be  kept 
dry  at  the  root,  and  until  the  flower  spikes  or 
growths  appear.  When  the  flower-spikes  appear 
give  water  more  freely.  The  Guernsey  Lily 
proper  (N.  sarniensis)  is  about  the  first  to  come 
into  flower,  being  followed  by  N.  Fothergilli  and 
its  major  variety. 

Calla  EUiottiana.— This  we  saw  at  Chelsea 
recently  carrying  fine  rich  yellow  flowers,  and 
strong  crowns  give  them  in  succession  in  the 
same  way  as  the  old  white  kind,  some  of  the 
plants  having  seed  nearly  ripe  from  early  blooms 
and  fine  fresh  flowers  as  well.  The  rich  yellow 
colour  is  very  showy  and  the  leaves  are  prettily 
mottled  with  white.  No  doubt  it  will  become 
popular  when  plentiful. 

Streptocarpi. — A  very  good  illustration  of  the 
long-flowering  character  of  these  is  furnished  by 
a  batch  we  saw  at  Chelsea  the  other  day.  The 
plants  were  those  that  made  such  a  fine  display 
at  the  Temple  show,  and  yet  when  we  saw  them 
they  were  still  flowering  as  freely  as  in  May, 
while  crowds  of  buds  were  still  to  open.  Having 
regard  to  the  wide  range  of  colour  they  now 
embrace,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  them 
distinctive  names  and  awards  of  merit,  as  has 
been  done  of  late. 

Gesnera  longifl.ora. — In  the  spring  of  1888  a 
coloured  plate  of  this  very  distinct  Gesnera  was 
given  in  The  Garden,  at  which  time,  though  an 
old  plant,  it  was  but  little  known,  and  even  now 
its  merits  are  not  sufficiently  recognised,  for  it 
possesses  many  desirable  qualities.  It  is  an  erect 
growing  plant,  reaching  a  height  of  a  yard  or 
more,  the  stem  and  branches  being  clothed  with  a 
kind  of  rusty  tomentum.  The  greyish  tinted 
ovate  leaves  are  also  hairy.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  have  a 
long  narrow  tube  and  a  widely  expanded  mouth. 
Theyare  of  apurewhite  tintand  agreeably  scented. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada  and  succeeds  best 
with  intermediate  house  treatment.  For  grouping 
and  similar  purposes  it  is  extremely  useful,  as  the 
long  slender  stems  often  serve  to  break  up  any 
undue  formality.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture, 
succeeding,  like  most  of  its  class,  in  a  rather  light 
open  soil,  and  while  gro^\ing  it  is  greatly  benefited 
by  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure. — H.  P. 

Oxalis  Bowieana. — Among  the  many  mem- 
bers of  this  extensive  and  variable  genus,  one  of  the 
best — regarded  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view 
— is  Oxalis  Bowieana,  which  has  the  largest 
flowers  of  any  of  the  stemless  forms.  It  is  a  free- 
growing  kind,  with  large  trifoliate  leaves  and 
blossoms,  each  about  H  inches  in  diameter.  They 
are  borne  in  loose  umbels  on  a  stem  that  reaches 
a  height  of  6  inches  to  8  inches.  The  colour  of 
the  blossoms  is  an  exceptionally  bright  rose-red. 
When  grown  in  pots,  or  planted  at  the  edge  of  a 
stage  to  form  a  margin  thereto,  as  is  done  at 
Kew,  this  Oxalis,  and,  in  fact,  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  are  very  beautiful,  as  their  loose 
style  of  growth  just  fits  them  for  such  a  position. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  was 
introduced  therefrom  in  1824.  The  pretty  little 
Chilian  Oxalis  lobata,  with  golden  yellow  flowers 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  only  reaches  a  height 
of  4  inches  or  so,  but  it  forms  quite  a  mass  of  its 
brightly  coloured  blooms.  A  distinct  species  that, 
if  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant  makes  a  goodly 
show  during  the  spring  months  is  Oxalis  cernua, 
a  tuberous-rooted  kind,  with  trifoliate  leaves  and 
beautiful  clear  yellow  flowers,  each  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across.  They  are  borne  in 
a  many-flowered   umbel   on   a   stout  stalk  that 
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reaches  a  height  of  from  6  inches  to  S  inches  or 
thereabouts.  This  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
•Jj '  ^™™  "hence  it  was  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
met  with.— H.  P.  J  J 


Books. 


A  VAGABOND  IN  SPAIN.* 
This  is  the  record  cf  a  journey  or  foot  from 
Burgos  to  Gibraltar,  via  Biarritz,  Pamplona, 
Zaragoza,  Valencia,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Seville, 
Granada,  and  the  Alhambra,  &c.  The  object  of 
M.  Luffmann's  journey,  as  set  forth  in  his  pats 
port,  was  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  conditions 
and  methods  of  agriculture  in  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula m  the  parts  traversed  by  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  givmg  an  account  of  the  same  in  a  book  or 
pamphlet.  This  being  .so,  it  is  surprising  and 
somewhat  disappointing  that  only  the  most  pass- 
ing reference  is  made  to  agricultural  matters  in 
the  entire  three  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  which 
the  book  is  composed.  The  author's  impressions 
of  the  economic  value  of  Spain  are  easily  summed 
up— a  poor  country  and  a  poor  people.  "  He  says  : 
"  Ours  is  a  struggle  for  existence,"  sadly  ob.=erved 
an  intelligent  native  in  conversation  with  M. 
Luffmann  ;  "  we  can  never  hope  to  advance.  '  Our 
internal  growth,' as  you  call  it,  is  in  proportion  to 
our  national  resources,  and  what  are  they  ?  Here  for 
ages  we  have  carried  on  the  most  intense  system 
of  cultivation,  and  we  have  exercised  rigid 
economy.  We  have  had  few  endemical  disasters. 
"V  et  with  all  this  we  are  just  where  we  were  cen- 
turies ago.' 

M.  Luffmann  went  as  a  tramp  (he  did  not  act 
the  character),  and  if  he  sometimes  had  a  tramp's 
welcome,  he  found  the  natives,  generally  speak- 
ing, hospitable  and  kindly.  "  No  one  can  com- 
plain of  the  Spaniard's  lack  of  friendliness,"  he 
says,  "  if  once  they  take  to  you.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar hardness  in  the  character  of  many  Spaniards, 
but  take  them  all  round  I  believe  them  as  humane 
as  any  other  men. "  The  Basque  women  impressed 
him  favourably.  If  he  has  little  to  say  about 
agriculture,  he  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the 
churches—"  the  commonest  objects  in  Spain,  and 
yet  not  common."  His  remarks  on  this  head, 
however,  are  like  those  of  the  average  Briton  who 
has  been  bred  in  the  shadow  of  Exeter  Hall 
Thus,  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  he  says  it  con- 
tains thousands  of  beautiful  things,  "  but  the  col- 
lection is  marred  by  the  presence  of  incongruous 
and  ridiculous  gimcracks,  just  as  if  it  were  a 
museum  or  a  brie  a-brac  shop.  But  in  spite  of 
faults  of  taste  and  flippancy  of  style,  which  are 
somewhat  frequent,  the  book  is  not  at  all  dull  read- 
ing. One  feels,  however,  that  it  is  superficial. 
The  Spanish  knife,  it  seems,  is  a  "bogey." 
The  Spaniard  is  not  quarrelsome,  but  he  excels 
m  the  use  of  expletives.  A  bluff  old  colonel  of 
engineers  told  the  author  frankly  he  knew  nothing 
about  Spain.  "It  is  easy  for  you  travelling 
penny-a-liners,"  he  went  on,  "  to  say  what  we 
are  and  what  we  are  not,  but  to  what  end  and 
purpose  do  you  prattle  and  complain  ?  Let  us  be 
fair.  We  ask  you  for  nothing.  Do  not  rob  us  of 
what  we  have  now— the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world.       "What  is  that?"  M.  Luffmann  asked. 

Peace,  answered  the  colonel.  "We,"  the 
author  goes  on,  "agreed  that  Spain  was  not 
worth  fighting  for,  and  that,  being  hard  bound 
by  natural  conditions,  she  could  never  advance 
and  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then, 
having  pacified  the  old  warrior  by  the  adoption 
of  all  his  opinions,  I  bade  him  good-night  and 
wen^  off  to  the  Teatro  Verano.  I  did  not  enjoy 
the  jierformance,  for  the  actors  could  neither 
play  nor  sing  ;  but  a  Spanish  crowd  is  always 
entertaining.  "  In  Ciudad-Real  he  met  a  reverend 
canon  who  "  loved  the  English  on  account  of  the 
riches  they  have  given  to  his  library."    This  must 
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have  been  a  different  stamp  of  ecclesiastic  from 
the  one  whose  library  Gil  Bias  became  the  for- 
tunate legatee  of,  as  "Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Bacon,  and  Ben  Jonson  were  his  intimate 
friends."  He  delighted  also  in  Bulwer,  Dickens, 
and  Thackeray,  and  considered  the  Bronte  sisters 
and  George  Eliot  the  greatest  women  of  genius 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  his  idol,  M. 
Luffmann  adds,  is  Byron.  After  this  who  shall 
say  that  the  Spanish  clergy  limit  their  reading 
to  dusty  theological  tracts.  It  is  laughable  to 
think  of  a  dignitary  of  the  English  establishment 
discussing  books  with  a  professional  tramp.  But 
Spain  is  still  in  many  respects  the  country  Le 
Sage  described  it.  There  are.  it  appears,  600 
priests  in  Cordoba.  Nevertheless,  "  Cordoba  is 
bankrupt,  nothing  less  ;  but  ib  tries  to  keep  its 
head  up  and  indulge  in  light  loves.  It  pays  for 
big  toros  and  keeps  scores  of  cafes  and  gaming 
houses  going,  and  the  patrons  of  these  resorts 
claim  to  be  highly  respectable  and  very  much 
alive,"  and  so  on  in  the  same  strain  the  whole 
book  We  could  wish  M.  Luffmann  had  shown 
less  of  the  tramp  and  more  of  the  traveller  in  his 
pages.  People  with  a  taste  for  light  literature  will 
not  be  disappointed  with  "A  Vagabond  in  Spain." 


A  HAND-BOOK  TO  THE   GAME  BIRDS.* 

This  is  another  of  the  useful  series  edited  by 
Dr.  Bowdler-Sharpe,  and  known  as  "Allen's 
Naturalist's  Library,"  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  interesting.  Mr.  Ogilvie- Grant's  work  in 
connection  with  the  zoological  department  of 
the  Britisli  Museum  and  his  own  wide  reputa- 
tion as  an  authority  on  game  birds  are  guaran- 
tees of  scientific  accuracy.  The  author's  aim 
has  been  to  provide  a  useful  hand-book  for 
sportsmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  clear  and  concise  without  sacri- 
ficing anything  which  gives  breadth  and  local 
colour  to  descriptions  of  the  birds  in  their 
native  habitats.  These  descriptions  are  vivid 
and  picturesque,  and  the  personal  experiences  of 
men  in  search  of  game  among  the  mountains  of 
India,  Thibet,  of  North  America,  Mexico  and 
Borneo  are  pleasant  to  read.  Among  the 
sportsmen  and  naturalists  who  have  contributed 
their  experiences  we  note  the  names  of  Mr. 
A.  0.  Hume,  C.B.,  author  of  the  "Game  Birds 
of  India,"  of  Captain  Bendire,  who  wrote  a 
"  Life  -'listory  of  North  American  Birds,"  Mr. 
W.  T.  Blandford,  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais,  Col.  Legge, 
author  of  the  "  Birds  of  Ceylon,"  as  well  as 
of  authorities  like  Heuglin,  Abb&  David,  Bald- 
win, Wilson  and  others. 

The  present  volume  includes  the  sand  grouse, 
willow  grou.se,  ptarmigan,  capercailzies,  Cana- 
dian grouse,  sharp-winged  grouse,  American 
capercailzies,  pinnated  grouse,  other  kinds  of 
grouse  (red-legged  and  others),  snow  cocks, 
quails  (painted  and  others),  the  francolins,  the 
tree  partridges,  the  spur  fowl,  the  stone,  bamboo, 
blood,  horned,  Moonal,  iireback,  ear..d,  wattled, 
Kalig  and  Kohlass  pheasants. 


GARDENING  A  LA  MODE.f 
This  little  manual  with  its  ridiculous  title  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  amateurs,  and  gives  the 
results  of  the  author's  own  experiences.  "  When 
we  came  to  live  in  the  country,"  she  says  in  the 
preface,  "we  were  such  cockneys,  we  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  gardening."  In  the 
present  day,  when  so  many  people  are  alive  to 
the  improved  use  of  garden  vegetables,  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  include  in  a  manual  of  this  kind  the 
best  ways  of  cooking  them.     But,  unfortunately, 


*  "  A  Hand-Bnokto  the  Game  Birtlg."  By  W.  R 
Ogilvie-Grnnt.  Vol.  I.  W.  if.  Allen  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
13,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

t  "  Gaideniuf,'  a  la  Mode."  (Vegetables.)  By 
Mrs.  de  Sails.     Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 


it  is  very  imperfectly  carried  out  in  the  present 
instance.  Thus,  to  take  one  example,  the  Bel- 
gian way  of  cooking  Brussels  Sprouts  is  omitted, 
and  the  Brussels  Sprouts  which  are  mentioned  as 
"the  best"  are  the  coarse  English  kinds,  crossed 
with  Cabbages  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
true  Brussels  Sprouts.  Again,  there  is  only  oh'c 
recipe  given  for  cooking  so  important  a  vegetable 
as  the  Cauliflower.  In  the  chapter  on  the  culti- 
vation of  Mushrooms,  the  following  passage 
(p.  67)  relating  to  a  patent  system  of  cultivation 
by  M.  J.  Nepp,  of  Leipsic,  occurs  :  "  Hiss  beds  am 
artificially  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  indirert 
fjulsation  and  o^piration  are  provided,  and  the 
ijroii-th  stimvlattd  by  the  chemical  bed  and  the 
regulation  of  the  temperature."  This  is  one  of  the 
most  absurd  statements  we  have  ever  seen  in  a 
book. 

However,  as  the  book  is  not  intended  to  be 
more  than  a  manual  for  amateurs,  it  may  answer 
its  purpose  well  enough,  so  far  as  amateur  culti- 
vation of  vegetables  goes,  provided  they  will  take 
care  to  observe  the  motto  of  the  book,  which  is 
experienlia  docet. 


Societies   and   Exhibitions. 


THE    LONDON   PANSY   AND   VIOLET 

SOCIETY. 

Everybody  interested  in  these  useful  and  popular 
flowers  agreed  that  the  exhibition  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  6th  inst.  was  a  very  satis- 
factory and  attractive  one.  It  had  been  thought 
the  dry  weather  would  have  affected  it  and  that 
there  would  be  but  few  flowers,  but  there  were 
many.  The  northern  growers  came  up  bringing 
their  superb  fancy  Pansies  grown  in  the  cooler 
and  moister  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Scotland, 
and  the  Violas  in  sprays  were  very  numerous  and 
extremely  pretty.  A  considerable  space  of  stag- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  orchestra  was  quite  filled. 

In  the  open  division  there  was  bub  one  collec- 
tion of  Pansies  and  Violas,  but  it  was  very  fine 
and  quits  a  show  in  itself.  It  came  from  Mr. 
S.  Pye,  Garstang,  Preston,  and  consisted  of 
twelve  boards  of  fancy  Pansies,  each  containing 
twenty-four  blooms,  and  four  large  panels  of 
Violas,  each  containing  forty  sprays.  To  Mr. 
Pye's  great  credit,  be  it  stated,  all  the  flowers 
were  named.  It  was  most  deservedly  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  society.  The  names  of  the 
leading  varieties  composing  this  fine  exhibit  will 
be  found  set  forth  in  the  following  classes. 

There  were  five  exhibitors  of  forty-eight  fancy 
Pansies,  and  here  Mr.  J.  Sutherland,  Lenzie, 
N.B.,  took  the  first  prize  with  some  finely  de- 
veloped blooms.  Chief  among  them  were  Col. 
J.  S.  Stirling,  Mrs.  W.  Watson,  Miss  Stirling, 
Maggie  McPhail,  Jas.  Irvine,  Miss  Patterson, 
Tamworth  Yellow,  Mrs.  Fleming,  Mrs.  Sherrard, 
Mixrmion,  Geo.  Stewart,  W.  H.  Clark,  Bernard 
Doulton,  Mrs.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Dr.  G.  McKay, 
Jessie  Russell,  Celtic  Gem,  Jenny  Lawson,  and 
I'rincess  May.  If  any  reader  of  The  GakdEn 
wishes  to  have  a  choice  selection  he  will  find  it  in 
the  foregoing.  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby,  N.B  , 
third.  With  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  A.  Lister, 
Rothesay,  was  first.  A  few  of  his  very  finest 
varieties  will  be  found  in  Col.  R.  G.  Buchanan, 
B.  Doulton,  Tamworth  Yellow,  Edward  Kellett, 
Miss  Stirling,  Mrs.  W.  Watson,  William  Watson, 
David  Russell,  and  Mrs.  D.  Johnstone.  Mr.  J. 
Smellie  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Co., 
Bridge  of  Weir,  third.  With  twelve  varieties, 
Mr.  John  Smellie  took  the  first  prize  and  Mr.  J. 
Lister  the  second.  Twelve  fancy  Pansies  in  one 
variety  is  always  an  interesting  class,  and  here 
Mr.  J.  Sutherland  was  first  with  Marmion,  a  soft 
pinkish-tinted  flower  that  is  very  attractive. 
Col.  R.  G.  Buchanan  and  George  Stewart,  both 
very  fine  varieties,  were  also  shown.  The  class 
for  unnamed  seedlings  is  one  which  may  be  left 
out  of  the  schedule. 
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In  the  amateurs'  division  there  was  a  good 
competition.  In  the  clsss  for  twelve  fancy 
Pansies,  Mr.  J.  McFarlane,  Glasgow,  was  first, 
his  leading  varieties  being  Maggie  McPhail, 
Annie  Knowles,  Mrs.  D.  Johnstone,  and  Mrs. 
W.  Watson.  Mr.  Thomas  Naden,  Alviston,  took 
the  second  prize.  With  .=ix  blooms,  these  exhibi- 
tors occupied  similar  positions.  With  twelve  of 
one  variety  Mr.  Naden  came  first  with  fine  blooms 
of  Tam worth  Yellow,  and  Mr.  McFarlane  came 
next  with  Maggie  McPhail. 

The  Violas  were  delightful,  and  the  method  of 
showing  them  in  sprays  on  plush  or  velvet-covered 
stands  seems  to  show  them  off  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  As  a  matter  of  course  not  a  few  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  exhibition  varieties  may  be 
useless  for  the  flower  garden,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  mam  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  there  should 
be  a  thorough  trial  of  the  leading  Violas  to  test 
their  value  for  bedding. 

With  twenty-four  sprays  Mr.  J.  Smellie  came 
hrst  with  a  charmmg  lot,  chief  among  them  being 
Border  Witch,  Craigie,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon,  H.  A 
btewart  Beautiful  Snow,  Lucy  Ashton  and  Mrs. 
Hay.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were 
second  they  havmg,  as  distinct  from  the  foregoing, 
beautiful  sprays  of  William  Niel,  Countiss  of 
^harncliffe  Duchess  of  Fife,  Lord  Elcho  and 
Countess  of  Kintore.  With  twelve  sprays  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Co.  were  first,  having  lona,  pale 
blue  and  black,  very  novel  ;  Edina  and  Lemon 
yueen,  as  distinct  from  those  already  named, 
Messrs.  d.  Cheal  and  Son  being  second.  With  six 
|P''T,?/  '■'^J'''"'^  varieties  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry, 
bouth  Woodford,  came  to  the  front ;  he  had  charm- 
ing Illustrations  of  A.  J.  Rowberry,  a  fine  new 
yellow  ;  Blush  Queen,  Christiania,  Border  Witch, 
Vestal  and  Blue  Gown,  a  good  half  dozen  in  this 
section,  the  same  exhibitor  being  first  with  six 
sprays  ot  the  miniature  section,  having  Margi- 
nata,  Violetta,  Emily,  Olivetta  and  two  seed- 
lings. There  were  other  classes  for  Violas  among 
the  amateurs,  in  which  there  was  generally  a  good 
competition.  •'     ^ 

The  best  fancy  Pansy  in  the  open  classes  was 
George  Stewart,  and  the  best  spray  of  Viola 
Florizel.     The  best  fancy  Pansy  in   the  amateurs" 

r^'r^.'°,"  ".'','  '""•  ^-  Jol--nstone,  and  the  best  spray 
of  Viola,  Christiania. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. ,  of  Rothesay,  sent  a  very 
large  group,  comprising  show,  fancy,  and  tufted 
varieties,  including  all  the  newest  and  best  known 
kinds.  They  were  a  fresh  and  charming  lot  con- 
sidering the  unfavourable  weather  we  have  had 
for  these  flowers. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
July  ■2:i,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Vic- 
toria Street,  London.  At  3  o'clock  a  paper  by  Mr. 
P.  Brotherston  on  "The  Carnation  in  Scotland" 
will  be  read. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 

(Southern  Section).— I  beg  leave  to  remind  your 
leaders  that  the  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  above  society  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  inst.  Upwards 
of  £150  are  oBered  in  prizes.  Amongst  special 
prizes  may  be  mentioned  the  Martin  R.  Smith 
prizes  for  border  Carnations,  the  flowers  "  to  be 
cut  from  plants  which  have  been  wintered  without 
protection  in  the  open  border,  and  staged  without 
dressing  exactly  as  they  are  cut  from  the  plants.'' 
The  Turner  Memorial  trustees  give  a  very  hand- 
some silver  cup,  value  £5,  for  the  best  stand  of 
Carnations,  bizarres  and  flakes,  distinct,  and 
twelve  Picotees,  distinct  (amateurs  only).  Another 
special  prize— not  in  the  schedule  of  prizes— will 
be  given  by  M.  Ernest  Benary,  of  Erfurt, 
Germany.  The  Ernest  Benary  memorial  prize  — 
a  large  silver-gilt  medal— is  given  by  the  firm  in 
memory  of  the  late  much-regretted  founder  of  the 
firm  (M.  Ernest  Benary)  for  the  most  meritorious 
exhibit,  cither  of  plants  or  cut  flowers,  by  an 
_amateur.— J.  Doluljvs,  Hon.  Sec. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


CytisuB  capitatus  is  a  pretty  and  late  flower- 
ing species,  of  which  handsome  bushes  are  now  in 
bloom  in  the  University  Park  at  Oxford.  It  bears 
its  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  tipped  with  bronze, 
in  a  clustered  head  at  the  top  of  the  shoots.  The 
growth  is  decidedly  erect  and  profusely  clothed 
with  trifoliate  hairy  leaves. 

Tropical  Water  Lilies  are  well  grown  by 
Mr.  Baker  at  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  are  very  beautiful.  The 
forms  of  N.  Lotus  are  very  good,  and  the  new  N. 
Sturtevanti  does  well  here.  It  flowered  last  year. 
Sagittaria  montevidensis  is  represented  by  a  great 
mass  luxuriant  in  leaf  growth,  and  flowering  freely 
as  well. 

Cnrnpanula  pumila. — This  little  tufted  Hare- 
bell is  a  popular  plant  about  Banbury,  and  we 
were  pleased  to  see  masses  of  it  in  gardens  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  In  one  place  it  was  a  spe- 
cial feature,  forming  a  broad  edging  about  a  foot 
wide  to  a  long  narrow  border  extending  from  the 
road  to  the  house.  It  made  a  perfect  edging  of 
pale  blue. 

Michauxia  campanuloides.  —  This  fine 
biennial  is  worthy  of  more  attention  by  those 
who  have  deep  warm  soils  that  suit  it.  We  have 
lately  seen  some  noble  specimens  that  reminded 
us  of  its  stately  character  and  noble  beautj'. 
Some  of  the  finest  were  nearly  8  feet  high,  much 
branched,  and  clothed  with  lovely  flowers  from 
bottom  to  top. 

The  scarlet-berried  Elder.-This  beautiful 
sub  alpine  shrub  has  berried  freely  in  my  garden 
this  year.  As  it  has  a  bad  habit  of  seldom  doing  so 
in  these  islands,  I  should  like  to  hear  whether 
any  of  your  readers  have  observed  the  same  thing. 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  the  drought  and 
heat  have  any  effect  that  can  be  directly  traced. 
I  had  no  berries  in  1893. — J.  C.  L.,  Kfiit. 

This  is  one  of   the  most  brilliant  berry 

bearing  shrubs  we  have,  but,  unfortunately, 
not  often  seen  in  gardens.  At  Eynsham  Hall, 
near  Oxford,  it  is  now  magnificent,  several  large 
bushes  being  laden  with  berries,  which  hang 
in  thick  clusters  all  along  the  shoots,  weigh- 
ing them  down  in  a  graceful  arching  manner. 
The  situation  is  partially  shaded  and  perhaps 
favourable,  but  we  have  never  seen  this  shrub 
finer. 

Oxfordshire  wild  flowers. — With  all  the 
country  round  parched  and  bare  the  beauty  of  the 
water  flowers  is  doubly  welcome.  The  streams 
that  intersect  the  meadows  in  Oxfordshire  are  now 
in  many  places  very  gay  with  a  tangled,  but 
lovely  mass  of  flowering  Rush,  Arrowhead,  Water 
Plantain,  giant  Buttercups,  Loosestrife  and  Mea- 
dowsweet rising  out  of  carpets  of  Forget-me  not 
and  white  Bedstraw. 

Campanula  carpatica  Kobert  Parker. — 
This  fine  white-flowered  dwarf  Bellflower  deserves 
to  be  better  known.  Mr.  G.  Paul  says  it  was  the 
last  plant  that  he  received  from  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Parker,  whose  name  it  fittingly  com- 
memorates. Although  Campanula  carpatica  is 
easily  raised  from  seed  and  gives  much  variety  in 
this  way,  a  form  so  fine  as  this,  with  its  large 
expanded  bells,  is  not  likely  to  occur  very  fre- 
([uently. 

Clematis  Davidiana  has  now  established  its 
reputation  as  a  hardy  species,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  herbaceous 
kinds.  At  Broxbourne  it  is  already  in  bloom, 
and  the  plants,  though  quite  in  open  quarters,  are 
as  strong  and  healthy  as  in  previous  years. 
Although  it  does  not  make  a  mass  of  bright 
colour,  its  clusters  of  flowers  are  very  pretty, 
last  a  long  time,  coming  in  succession  for  many 
weeks,  and  their  scent  is  delightful. 

Rubus  odoratus  is  a  fine-flowering  species  to 
associate  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Nootka 
Brambles.  It  most  resembles  the  latter  in  habit 
of  growth   and   broad,   handsome  leafage.      We 


noticed  a  fine  group  of  it  flowering  in  the  Botanic 
Gaidens  at  Oxford,  the  flowers  of  a  deeper  shade 
of  rceepurple  than  usual,  although  this  may  have 
been  the  result  of  the  shaded  position  in  which 
the  plants  were  gro^^ing.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  flowers  have  a  delightful  scent. 

Physostegia  virginica  alba. — A  pure  white 
form  of  Physostegia  virginica  we  saw  at  Cheshunt 
is  a  good  hardy  flower  that  many  should  grow. 
The  type  itself  is  very  pretty,  lasts  long  in  flower, 
and  is  most  useful  for  cutting,  and  this  v\hite  va- 
riety should  be  even  more  valuable.  The  large 
open-mouthed  flowers  are  thickly  disposed  on  a 
long  spike,  which  grows  nearly  1  yard  high.  The 
type  itself  is  in  cultivation  under  a  number  of 
names. 

Verbascum  Blattaria,  a  pretty  Mullein  not 
often  seen,  is  at  present  in  flower  in  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden.  At  a  casual  glance  one  might 
mistake  it  for  V.  phroniceum,  to  which  it  bears  a 
striking  resemblance,  especially  in  its  delicate 
blush  and  pale  tinted  forms.  The  yellow-flowered 
variety,  however,  is  specially  distinct  and  charm- 
ing, and  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  V.  phceni- 
ceum,  as  we  do  not  get  this  colour  in  that  vari- 
able species. 

Spiisea  flagelliformis. — A  bush  of  this 
Spira-a  6  feet  through,  growing  on  a  bank,  has 
been  a  fine  sight  during  the  latter  part  of  June, 
the  long  curving  shoots,  which  give  it  its  name, 
simply  smothered  from  end  to  end  with  rosettes 
of  white  Hawthorn-like  flowers,  having  a  very 
unique  efl'ect.  Though  not  possessing  the  grace- 
ful beauty  of  S.  ari.tfolia  and  S.  Lindleyana,  it  is 
when  of  large  size  a  very  striking  shrub,  which 
is  less  grown  than  its  merits  deserve. — S.  W.  F. 

I  Lathy rus  latifolius. — The  common  Ever- 
lasting Pea  is  a  familiar  garden  flower,  but  we 
never  before  saw  it  so  picturesque  as  it  is  at 
Broughton,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  beside  the  village 
school  and  on  a  high  bank  a  number  of  plants 
are  growing  in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  They 
creep  over  the  ground,  which  is  hidden  beneath 
mounds  of  blossom,  whilst  here  and  there  a  few 
shoots  have  climbed  into  shrubs  near  at  hand. 
The  picture  is  a  delightful  one  and  suggestive  to 
all  who  have  gardens. 

I  Eryngium  amethystinum. — Sea  Hollies  are 
lovers  of  the  sun,  and  the  present  season  must 
have  been  very  congenial  to  them.  A  large  break 
of  this  kind  we  lately  saw  in  Messrs.  Paul  and 

:  Son's  nursery  at  Broxbourne  was  very  fine,  and 
we  have  rarely  seen  it  so  fine  in  colour.  A  charm- 
ing feature  might  be  made  by  planting  a  group 
of  this  in  association  with  the  silvery  white 
E.  giganteum.  The  picture  would  only  be  for 
one  season,  as  unfortunately  this  latter  kind 
perishes  after  flowering. 

I  Eryngium  Oliverianum. — This  Sea  Holly  is 
at  the  present  time  a  valuable  plant  in  the  her- 

I  baceous   border,    possessing  as   it  does  a   colour 

!  almost  unique  in  the  flower  world.  Its  light 
electric  blue  shows  out  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  green  foliage  of  the  Phloxes  and  the  many- 
tinted  flowers  of  the  Alstr(fmerias  by  which  it  is 

'  growing.  As  a  subject  for  indoor  decoration  it  is 
much  in  request,  a  few  sprays  rising  out  of  a  bowl 

■  of  Love-in-a  mist  (Nigella)  forming  an  extremely 
attractive  combination.  E.  Oliverianum  is  some- 
times confounded  with  E.  amethystinum,  but  the 
latter  is  dwarfer  growing  and  much  less  vigorous. 
— S.  W.  F. 

Cypripedium  Andronicus  (C.  Rothschildi- 
anumxC.  superbiens). — This  hybrid  was  raised  in 
the  nursery  at  St.  Albans.  The  flowers  are  remark- 
ably bold  and  richly  coloured.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent they  appear  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  two  parents,  but  the  petals  are  as  large  as 
in  Morgania?,  of  a  rich  olive-green,  spotted  with 
chocolate.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  that  of  C.  Rothschildianum,  the  bright 
chocolate  lines  being  much  more  intense  on  an 
olive-green  ground  shading  into  white.  The 
pouch  is  of  a  very  dark,  almost  black  chocolate, 
shading  into  a  clear  claret  purple.  This  fine 
cross,  which   appears  to  possess  a  vigorous  con- 
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stitution,  is   now  in   bloom   in   The   Woodlands 
collection  at  Streatham. 

Cypripedium  Princess  Mary  (C.  callosum  x 
C.  Sanderianum)  is  another  beautiful  addition  to 
the  Cypripedium  hybrids,  in  shape  resembling  a 
fine  C.  Morganiif  and  surpassing  the  very  best 
forms  of  even  that  grand  hybrid  in  colour.  The 
dorsal  sepal  has  the  rich  chocolate  lines  of 
C.  Rothschildianum,  but  rendered  still  more  vivid 
by  the  influence  of  C.  Sanderianum  ;  in  fact,  the 
colours  throughout  the  whole  flower  are  wonder- 
fully dark  and  rich.  The  .splendid  purplish  red 
pouch  is  very  prominent,  while  the  Morganiaj-like 
petals  add  a  peculiar  charm  to  this  handsome 
cross.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co., 
and  is  now  in  flower  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Measures,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham. 

Flowers  from  Winchmore  Hill.  —  I  am 
sending  you  a  flower  of  Geum  Heldreichi ;  it  is  not 
so  good  as  the  first  blooms.  Hedysarum  multi- 
jugum  is  covered  with  flowers  and  is  really  very 
pretty.  Haplocarpa  Leichtlini  has  stood  the 
winter  well  and  has  been  flowering  all  the  sum- 
mer, now  almost  over.  H.  scaposa  is  showing 
bloom.  I  have  also  sent  you  flowers  of  Linaria 
repens  alba,  which  is  very  pretty  in  a  house. 
Prunella  Webbiana,  a  small  spike  from  cuttings, 
is  also  a  very  pretty  plant  and  remarkably  free. 
The  following  Lilies  are  also  in  bloom  in  the  open  : 
Browni,  Colohesteri,  Lowi,  canadense  rubrum, 
Humboldti,  Parryi,  Krameri,  Van  Houttei  (Thun- 
bergianum),  Wallichianum  and  Washingtonianum. 
— Amos  Perry. 

Notes  from  Chester. — The  Spirteas  are  in 
splendid  condition  and  are  conspicuous  about  the 
bordeis  and  shrubberies  everywhere.  Spiraea 
Bumalda  ruberrima  has,  as  you  see,  bright  pink 
flowers  that  are  very  pretty  and  showy.  S.  arias- 
folia,  popular — we  had  almost  written  common — 
as  it  is,  deserves  even  a  wider  field  of  admirers, 
for  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  beauty.  Its 
dense  heads  of  creamy  plumes  wave  about  in  the 
summer  wind,  and  when  the  glare  of  the  day  is 
past  the  distant  eff'ect  of  these  masses  of  subdued 
colour  is  charming  in  the  extreme.  Cytisus 
capitatus  is  a  distinct  type,  and  amongst  the 
Veronicas  few  are  prettier  than  Blue  Gem,  a  sprig 
of  which  we  send  on  to  you.  This  particular 
variety  is  a  great  favourite  in  nearly  all  the  gardens 
of  our  sea-coast  towns  in  North  Wales.  It  thrives 
splendidly,  flowers  freely,  and  is  constantly  bright 
and  full  of  bloom  amid  the  dingy  surroundings  of 
sea  sand  and  shrubs  struggling  against  the  adverse 
circumstances  and  improper  selection  which  may 
often  enough  rightly  describe  the  seaside  garden. 

— DiCKSONS. 

New  Delphiniums.  — Few   classes   of  plants 
have  come   to  the  front  more  rapidly  than   the 
Delphiniums.     Some  twenty  years  since  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son,  of  Langport,  Somerset,  collected 
from  every  source  all  the  varieties  in   commerce 
and  commenced  fertilising  them  with  the  view  of 
working  up  some  new  varieties.     Many  of  these 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  metropolitan  and  other 
shows  during  the  past  ten  years.     In   1885  they 
observed  amongst  a  large  quantity  of  seedlings 
a  single  sulphur-coloured  variety ;  this  was  fer- 
tilised with  its  own  pollen  and  seed  was  produced. 
Some  hundreds  of  seedlings  were  raised  from  this 
batch  ;  two   only  came  of  a   sulphur  colour,   the 
others  being  of  various  shades  of  blue  and  purple. 
The  best  of  these.  Princess  of  Wales  (flowers  of 
which  we  have  received),  was  retained,  and  from 
seed  of  this  variety  others  were   raised.      No.  2 
(Beauty  of  Langport)  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Horticulturiil  Society's  meeting,  June  11  this  year, 
and  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.     All  the 
sulphur-coloured  kinds  come  true  from  cuttings, 
but   from    seed    they    invariably   revert   to    the 
jjurple  varieties.    These  sulphur-coloured  varieties 
grow  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  are  of  a  very 
hardy,  robust  habit,  with  shining  foliage,   much 
resembling  that  of  Aconitum  japonicum,  and  very 
difl'erent  from  that  of  the  purple  varieties  of  Del- 
phinium grandiflorum. 

"Water   Liliee. — No  flowers  are  more  lovely, 
nd  the  question  is  often  asked,  "How can  I  grow 


such  charming  flowers  ? "  In  parks,  on  large 
estates  and  pleasure  grounds,  lakes  and  ponds 
abound  that  could  be  judiciously  converted  into  a 
water  garden,  producing  a  grand  effect  in  the 
landscape.  With  so  many  colours,  ranging  from 
the  purest  white  through  various  shades  of  pink, 
crimson,  sulphur  to  chrome  -  yellow,  beautiful 
effects  can  be  had  on  lake  or  pond.  Here  on 
the  lake  (where  ice  reigned  supreme  for  two 
months)  we  have  now  a  lovely  picture,  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  being  in  blcom  :  Nympha?a  alba 
candidissima,  the  large  variety  of  the  native 
Water  Lily,  flowers  6  inches  in  diameter,  pure 
white,  with  broad  petals,  the  earliest  of  all,  and 
continuing  till  late ;  N.  Marliacea  albida,  the 
best  of  hardy  white  Lilies,  flowers  large,  dazzling 
white  and  fragrant,  a  vigorous  grower,  with  fine 
bold  foliage  ;  N.  Marliacea  Chromatella,  a  grand 
variety,  a  vigorous  grower,  the  foliage  in  a 
young  state  mottled  with  brown ;  its  fragrant 
flowers  fully  as  large  as  those  of  the  common 
N.  alba,  with  broad,  waxy  petals  of  a  beautiful 
canary  colour,  and  bright  orange  stamens  ;  N. 
odorata  rosea,  splendid  flowers,  cup-shaped,  of 
a  lovely  pink  colour,  with  delicious  fragrance. 
N.  rosacea  and  N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  together  with 
N.  Laydekeri  lilacea,  are  all  so  much  alike  in  the 
distance  that  one  is  inclined  to  say  they  are  one 
and  the  same,  nevertheless  they  are  all  grand 
additions  ;  the  flowers  on  opening  are  a  delicate 
pink,  assuming  a  deep  rose  the  second  and  third 
day.  N.  Marliacea  rosea  is  one  of  the  choicest  of 
hardy  pink  Lilies,  flowers  cup-shaped,  very  freely 
produced,  colour  richest  pink,  the  plant  vigorous, 
with  dark-coloured  foliage.  N.  Marliacea  carnea,  a 
superb  variety,  very  robust  and  free-flowering, 
has  large  flowers  of  a  flesh  colour,  each  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  standing  well  out  of  ihe  water.  The 
whole  of  the  above  are  now  in  full  bloom,  edged 
with  large  clumps  of  the  yellow  Nuphar.  The 
effect  in  the  noonday  sun  is  very  fine. — M.  J. 


Obituary. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  WILLS. 

Mr.  Wills,  to  whose  death  we  briefly  referred  in 
our  last  issue,  was  born  at  Chard,  Somerset,  in 
1832.  He  first  went  into  the  gardens  of  Cricket 
St.  Thomas,  Chard,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Bridport. 
As  far  as  particulars  can  be  gleaned  of  his  early 
life,  he  went  from  here  to  St.  John's  Wood,  Lon- 
don, as  gardener  to  a  Mr.  Woodcock  ;  later  he 
was  at  work  under  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  at  the  Pine-apple  Nur- 
series of  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and  Son  at  Maida 
Vale.  Subsequently  he  was  gardener  to  Sir 
Edward  Bowring,  of  Clapham  Park  ;  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nard,  of  Harrow  Weald  ;  for  a  time  in  the  South 
Kensington  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  under  Mr.  George  Eyles  ;  and  thence  to 
Oulton  Park,  Tarporley,  Cheshire,  as  head  gar- 
dener to  Sir  Philip  de  Grey-Egerton,  Bart,  where 
he  remained  five  years.  While  at  Oulton  Park 
he  raised  several  fine  new  varieties  of  bicolor 
Pelargoniums,  such  as  Her  Majesty,  Beauty  of 
Calderdale,  Beauty  of  Oulton,  Beauty  of  Ribbes- 
dale,  Gaiety,  Golden  Queen,  &c.,  which  were  put 
into  commerce  by  Mr.  William  Bull,  together 
with  such  tricolor-leaved  varieties  as  Florence, 
Lizzie,  and  Unique.  It  was  while  at  Oulton  Park 
that  Mr.  Wills  brought  into  such  prominence  the 
value  of  Viola  cornuta  as  a  bedding  plant.  After 
leaving  Oulton  Park  he  went  as  head  gardener  to 
Capt.  Le  G.  N.  Starkio,  Huntroyde  Park,  Burn- 
ley, where  he  raised  Willsi  and  Willsi  rosea  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  &c.  Leaving  here  he  came 
to  London  in  1870,  and  established  himself  in 
business  as  a  nurseryman  and  floral  decorator  at 
Sussex  Place,  Old  Brompton,  and  later  on  at 
Onslow  Crescent,  acquiring  plant  nurseries  at 
Fulham  and  Anerley. 

As  a  floral  decorator  Mr.  Wills  became  widely 
known,  and  his  work  was  always  characterised  by 
great  originality  and  high-class  execution.     He 


carried  out  extensive  decorations  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  Marlborough  House,  the  Government 
offices,  the  Mansion  House,  and  several  private 
residences  with  a  boldness  that  gained  him  high 
praise.  On  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Aquarium 
at  Westminster  as  a  summer  and  winter  garden 
he  designed  and  planted  the  same,  maintain- 
ing it  for  a  considerable  period  and  carrying 
out  a  series  of  important  exhibitions.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  to  Sheffield  many  years  ago  he  decorated 
the  Midland  Railway  Station  and  the  Queen's 
Hotel  in  a  very  elaborate  manner  ;  he  also  organ- 
ised a  large  flower  show  at  Sandown  Park,  and  in 
the  seventies  superintended  some  extensive  altera- 
tions at  the  Royal  Palace  at  Laeken  for  the 
King  of  the  Belgians.  When  the  botanical  con- 
gress was  held  in  1866  in  connection  with  the 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  London 
in  that  year  he  contributed  a  paper  on  "  The 
Sporting  of  Pelargoniums  and  Other  Plants," 
which  was  published  in  the  Report  of  Proceed- 
ings. He  also  published  papers  on  the  "  Origin 
of  Variegated  Pelargoniums "  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. He  leaves  a  widow,  who  carries  on  the 
business  at  Onslow  Crescent  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  S.  M.  Segar.  By  his  death  the  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund  loses  an  able  member  of  the 
committee  and  a  generous  supporter. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — During  the 
past  week  the  weather  has  been  somewhat  cooler 
and  less  forcing  to  vegetation  ;  in  fact,  on  four 
days  the  highest  shade  temperatures  were  below 
the  average  for  the  time  of  year.  The  ground 
temperatures  still  remain  high,  but  not  quite  so 
high  as  in  the  previous  week.  At  1  foot  deep  the 
reiding  is  at  the  present  time  3°  above  the  July 
mean  for  that  depth  and  6°  higher  than  on  the 
same  date  last  year.  On  the  11th  inst.  nearly  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell,  but  a  few  hours 
afterwards  the  ground  was  as  dry  as  ever.  It  is 
now  seven  weeks  since  any  rain-water  at  all  has 
come  through  the  24  feet  of  soil  in  either  of  the 
percolation  gauges. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


lac  acts  on  Dahlias. — Herewith  I  send  you 
living  specimens  of  an  insect  wholly  unknown  to 
me  which  two  or  three  days  ago  made  its  appear, 
ance  on  some  Dahlias,  Celery,  Asters,  &c., 
and  I  enclose  a  few  affected  leaves  for  your  in- 
spection. I  should  like  to  know  its  name  and  the 
best  means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  I  am  informed 
that  last  year,  previous  to  my  taking  charge  hero, 
the  insects  afl'ected  Melons  in  a  like  manner, 
rendering  them  quite  useless. — E.  J.  C. 

*^*  The  insects  you  sent  are  small  weevils  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Apion.  The  members  of 
this  genus  feed  on  the  leaves  of  various  plants. 
Many  of  them  might  be  shaken  into  a  bowl  of 
water,  or  the  plants  might  be  syringed  with  3 
lbs.  of  soft  soap,  the  extract  from  4  lbs.  of  quassia 
chips  and  50  gallons  of  water,  or  some  other  good 
insecticide. — G.  S.  S. 

Insects  on  Vanda  coerulea. — I  have  found 
the  enclosed  insects  to-day  on  a  plant  of  Vanda 
CI  erulea  ;  I  also  send  a  piece  of  leaf  eaten  by  some- 
thing. I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other 
insects  on  the  Vanda.  If  you  can  give  me  any 
information  respecting  them  through  The  Gar- 
den I  should  feel  greatly  obliged.  The  Vanda  is 
one  of  a  batch  imported  last  February. — G.  H.  B. 

*,"  The  insects  you  found  on  your  Vanda 
cccrulea  were  specimens  of  an  exotic  plant  bug. 
They  were  in  an  immature  condition,  consequently 
it  is  difficult  to  name  them.  The  injuries  were,  I 
expect,  caused  by  these  insects.  Should  you  find 
any  more  a  little  later  on  and  would  kindly  send 
them  to  the  office,  I  should  probably  be  able  to 
name  them.  By  all  means  destroy  all  you  can 
find.— G.  S.  S. 


Vames  of  plants. — E.  Piddeij. — Not  equal  to 
mauy  forms  now  in  cultivation. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather ;  bat 

The  Art  itbeu  is  if jltvili."— Shakespeare. 


Flower  Garden. 


LILIES  AT  OAKWOOD. 

In  a  rather  elevated  position  and  well  exposed 
L.  Krameri    has   bloomed  very  well,    but   al- 
though the  plants  are  healthy  and  the  flowers 
perfect  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  those  growing  in  another  part   of  the 
garden,    and   which    are  in   the  enjoyment   of 
totally    opposite  conditions.      These  latter  are 
in  a  very  sheltered  place,  where  but  little  sun 
can  reach  them  and  cold  winds  cannot  directly 
influence  them.     The  foliage  is  as  rich  in  colour 
as  that  of  L.   speciosuin,  one  stem  carrying  six 
blooms  and  running  up  to  a  height  of  5  feet. 
It  is  not  often  that  one  sees  this  lovely  Lily  in 
thoroughly  good  condition,   and  it  very  seldom 
attains   such    vigour    as    at    Oakwood.      In    a 
general  way  the  flower- stems  produce  from  one 
to  three  flowers  only.     It  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  Lilies,  and  the  pity  is  that  the  conditions, 
necessary  to   secure  perennial   vigour    cannot 
easilybesecured  in  gardens  generally.  L.  Browni 
is  another  Lily  that  one  does  not  often  meet  with 
doisgwell  in  the  open  ground.     It  appears  to 
be  well  established  at  Oakwood,  throwing  up 
stout  stems  several  feet  high,  with  healthy  deep 
green  foliage,  and  looking  very  difl'erent  from 
the  specimens  that  one  sees  sometimes  grown 
in  pots,  and  which   give  no   idea  of  the  true 
vigour  of  this  beautiful  Lily.      I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  tine  appearance  of  a  group  of 
L.  pardalinum,  consisting  of  about  100  bulbs. 
The  growth  is  vigorous,  the  plants  being  well 
set  with  buds  and  clothed  almost  to  the  soil 
with  ample,  deep  green  leaves.     The  appearance 
of  this  Lily  under  such  conditions  is  remarkably 
pleasing.     I  am  of  opinion  that  L.  pardalinum 
should    get  more   attention   than   is   now   the 
case   from   growers   of   hardy  flowers.       From 
the   fact    that   the   above-mentioned   group   is 
on  high  ground   in  a  rather   exposed  position 
and   not   a   leaf   shows   sign   of   distress   from 
heat  and  drought,  I  should  imagine  that  it  is 
not  so  hard  to  please  as  most  of  the  finer  forms 
of  the  family.     It  ought  to  do  in  any  garden 
where  the  soil  is  good  and  a  fair  amount  of 
shelter  can  be  had.     In  any  case  I  would  ad- 
vise all  who  love  Lilies  to  try  a  bulb  or  two. 
Another  Lily  that  much  resembles  the  above  in 
the  fresh  rich  green  of  the  foliage  is  L.  Hum- 
boldti.     It  is  evidently  quite  at  home  at  Oak- 
wood.     A  group  of  seedling  forms  of  Szovitzi- 
anum  had  thrown  up   tall    stems   among   the 
branches   of  a   low-growing  Apple  tree.     The 
flowers  exhibited  some  little  diversity  in  colour. 
This   seems   to   be   a   free  growing    Lily    that 
ought  to  succeed  under  fair  garden  culture,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  definite  conclusions  with 
respect  to  Lilies  in  this  matter.  With  them  the  un, 
expected  often  happens,  and  just  where  one  might 
expect  them  to  do  well,  they  not  unfrequently 
refuse  to  thrive  and  som.etimes  die  out.     I  have 
known  both  auratum  and  speciosum  to  act  in 
this   way   in   beds    of   carefully   prepared   soil 
whilst  doing  splendidly  in  an  adjacent  garden 
in   ordinary  ground  that  vegetables  had  been 
grown  in  for  generations.     Mr.  Wilson's  prac- 
tice has  been  to  distribute  each  Lily  aa  much  as 
possible,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  success  in 
the  case  of  any  particular  species  is  most  likely 
to  be  attained.     It  is  then  easy  to  compare  re- 


sults and  form  an  idea  of  its  needs.  A  bulb 
planted  at  random  may  find  the  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  its  welfare  and  which  might  be  want- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  garden. 

J.  C.  B. 


LATHYRUS  MAGELLANICUS. 
As  I  am  quite  as  anxious  as  your  correspondent 
"  D."to  discover  and  obtain  a  plant  of  the  beautiful 
blue  Pea  known  to  botanists  under  the  above- 
mentioned  name  and  also  as  Lord  Anson's  Pea,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  eminent  and  well-known 
introducer  of  new  and  interesting  plants  who 
writes  from  Ipswich  in  answer  to  "  D.'s  "  question 
in  your  last  issue  may  be  mistaken  as  to  this  most 
lovely  of  perennial  Peas  being  lost  to  cultivation 
and  that  we  may  yet  one  day  see  it  brightening 
our  w.alls  and  herbaceous  borders.  Besides  the 
portrait  cited  in  the  answer  to  your  correspon- 
dent's question,  it  is  also  figured  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  manner  by  Sweet  on  plate  344  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  second  series  of  his  "  Biitish 
Flower  Garden,"  and  awell-known  northern  plants- 
man  assures  me  that  for  many  years  he  grew  a 
Pea  identical  with  that  figured  by  Sweet,  and  dis- 
tributed scores  of  plants  of  it  to  various  customers, 
but  has  now  run  outofit.  InMrs.  Loudon's  "Lady's 
Flower  Garden"  the  name  of  L.  Armitageanus  is 
given asasynonym for L.  magellanicus,  and asl have 
recently  received  from  acorrespondent  in  Scotland 
a  plant  of  a  Pea  under  this  name  which  I  believe 
he  originally  received  from  the  Yorkshire  nursery- 
man above  mentioned,  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  this  when  it  blooms  (which  I  fear  it  will  not 
be  strong  enough  to  do  this  year)  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  perennial  sky-blue  Pea  which  I  am  so 
anxious  to  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plant  is 
figured  in'Maund's  "  Botanic  Garden,"  vol.  6,  plate 
526,  under  the  name  of  L.  Armitageanus  which  is 
said  to  approach  nearer  to  magellanicus  than  any 
other  that  has  been  described,  and  to  differ  from 
it  only  in  the  stipules  being  narrower,  and  not 
broader,  than  the  leaflets.  It  is  said  also  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  and  almost  evergreen.  Again  in 
that  beautifully  illustrated  and  exceedingly 
seldom-met-with  work,  Knowles  and  Westcott's 
"Floral  Cabinet,"  vol.  3,  plate  110,  I  find  another 
good  figure  of  liathyrus  Armitageanus  which  in 
the  accompanying  letterpress  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  Brazil,  and  consequently  only  half  hardy  in 
Great  Britain,  but  easily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
as  it  but  seldom  ripens  seed.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  in  1834.  It 
seems  to  me,  after  carefully  comparing  all  these 
above  cited  coloured  plates,  that  the  flowers  of  L. 
magellanicus  as  figured  by  Mrs.  Loudon  and 
Sweet  are  decidedly  of  a  more  beautiful  shade  of 
ccerulean  blue  than  those  of  L.  Armitageanus  as 
figured  by  Maund  and  Knowles  and  Westcott, 
the  flowers  of  the  latter  variety  being  of  a  dis- 
tinctly purplish  hue  and  also  rather  smaller. 
There  is  also  a  conflict  of  testimony  between 
two  of  these  authorities,  as  Maund  says  L.  magel- 
lanicus is  an  annual,  whereas  Mrs.  Loudon  says 
it  is  a  perennial  plant.  W.  E.  Gcmbleton. 


somewhere,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
this  is  done  in  these  islands  (in  warm  light  soils, 
for  instance),  or  whether  they  manage  these  things 
better  in  France,  or  whether  the  heathen  Chinee 
has  it  up  his  sleeve  along  with  the  rest  of  his 
tricks  that  are  vain.  The  single  U.  sinense  is 
itself  little  more  than  a  biennial,  but  then  this  is 
raised  from  seed  with  the  utmost  ease,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  the  double  variety. — 
J.  C.  L. 

Viola  Christiania.— A  spray  of  this  variety 
obtained  the  award  for  the  best,  selected  from  the 
whole  exhibition,  at  the  late  Pansy  show.  It  is  a 
nicely  formed  flower  of  the  faintest  lemon -coloured 
white,  with  a  conspicuous  orange  spot  in  the 
centre.  Something  may  be  said  of  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  blooms  in  a  cut  state.  I  saw  the 
above  spray  one  day  after  the  show  and  it  was 
comparatively  fresh.  The  flowers  were  cut  the 
night  before  the  exhibition,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  time  I  saw  them  they  had  been  severed  from  the 
plant  forty-eight  hours,  besides  bearing  the  heat 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  plant  has  a  tufted 
habit  of  growth  and  is  free  flowering. — H. 


Campanula  persiclfolia.— Backhouse's  form 
of  C.  p.  alba  grandiflora  is  up  to  the  present  time  a 
decided  improvement  upon  all  others,  but  Mr. 
Ladhams,  by  carefully  hybridising  and  eelecling  the  best 
forms,  has  obtained  a  plant  more  robust  than  the  type 
itself.— E.  M. 

Delphinium  grandifl-Orum. — I  see  a  note  (p. 
12)  on  this  plant  which  induces  me  to  ask  whether 
the  writer  of  it  or  any  other  of  your  readers  can 
tell  us  anything  about  it.  It  is  a  plant  greatly 
to  be  desired,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep 
it  through  a  winter  in  the  open  myself,  nor  have 
I  ever  known  anybody  who  could,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  an  established  plant  in  a  private  or  nursery 
garden.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  principal  nurserymen  who  deal  in  these  sorts 
of  things  continue  to  offer  it  at  a  price  varying 
from  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  or  5s.,  though  it  never 
seems  to  get  cheaper.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
it  must  be  grown  (and  to  some  extent  multiplied ) 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Failures.— Each  year  in  connection  with  the 
summer  bedding  it  is  advisable  to  note  any  failures 
that  may  occur,  so  that  if  necessary  one  can  find 
substitutes  for  those  plants  that  have  not  been 
satisfactory.  Of  course  one  has  to  make  allowances 
for  special  seasons  ;  it  would  hardly  be  fair,  for  in- 
stance, to  condemn  anything  on  trial  for  the  first 
time  if  it  failed  in  a  season  like  the  present, 
especially  if  there  has  been  no  chance  of  water- 
ing. Concerning  those  plants  which  in  tho 
majority  of  places  were  once  prominent  favourites, 
but  which  are  now  seldom  seen,  it  is  fortunate 
that  efficient  substitutes  have  been  found  for 
them  nearly  what  is  required  in  the  matter  of 
colour,  and  immeasurably  superior  in  adapting 
themselves  fairly  well  to  all  soils  and  situations. 
Thoroughly  good  strains  of  Phlox  Drummondi 
and  Petunias  for  Verbenas  and  Marigolds, 
Violas  and  yellow  Tropfeolum  for  Calceolarias, 
are  cases  in  point.  So  far  as  Verbenas  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  somewhat  strange  that  whilst  m 
a  few  places  they  still  do  remarkably  well,  in 
others  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  anythmg 
with  them.  I  remember  a  place  where  they  were 
bedded  in  thousands,  and  were  the  finest  feature 
in  the  flower  garden  until  a  disease  in  the  shape 
of  a  kind  of  black  mildew  made  its  appearance, 
and  after  a  couple  of  years  the  culture  of  Verbenas 
was  reluctantly  abandoned.  It  seized  on  the  tips 
of  young  shoots,  and  although  it  yielded  to  dust- 
ings with  flowers  of  sulphur,  the  growth  was 
checked,  and  new  growth  so  soon  as  it  appeared 
was  again  attacked  it  the  applications  of  sulphur 
were  not  followed  up.  It  was  before  either  Phlox 
Drummondi  or  Petunias  were  represented  by  such 
fine  bedding  strains,  and  efficient  substitutes  for 
the  Verbenas  were  rather  hard  to  find.  I  fancy 
the  decline  of  Verbenas  gave  the  first  strong 
incentive  to  the  cultivation  of  tufted  Pansies  so 
far  as  the  summer  flower  garden  is  concerned. 
Still  more  common  than  the  failure  of  Verbenas  is 
that  of  bedding  Calceolarias ;  few  gardeners  at- 
tempt the  cultivation  of  these  mifty  subjects,  and 
a  thoroughly  good  display  is  very  seldom  seen. 
I  have  sometimes  been  fairly  successful  with  them 
by  taking  out  a  good  portion  of  the  natural  soil 
and  working  in  leaf  soil  and  moist  red  sand  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one,  but  such  a  compost 
would  have  to  be  practically  flooded  every  second 
or  third  day  in  a  season  like  the  present  if  the 
plants  were  to  do  any  good.  Yellow  Antirrhinums 
and  Calendula  Orange  King  are  the  best  fairly 
large  substitutes  for  Calceolarias,  but  to  have  the 
Marigold  last  out  the  season,  decaying  flowers 
must  be  promptly  removed,  and  the  plants  get 
plenty  of  water  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 
Tufted  Pansies  Bullion,  Sovereign  and  Lord 
Elcho,  and  Mrs.  Clibran  Tropajolum  are  good 
dwarf  yellows.  In  the  lighter  shades  there  is  no 
plant  makes  a  more  beautiful  bed  than  the  prim- 
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rosccolourcd  Chrysanthemum  or  Paris  Daisv,  if 
one  can  keep  the  maggot  from  the  foliage.  This 
'^^"Pe.fative,  as  the  plants  when  bored  all  over  by 
this  objectionable  insect  have  a  very  rubbishy  ap- 
P?*'"^'>ce.  I  can  do  very  little  with  Begonia 
worthiana,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any 
readers  have  a  similar  experience.  Both  in  189.3  and 
1!>94  two  directly  opposite  seasons  from  a  climatic 
standpoint,  itfailed  to  give  satisfaction ,  and  I  have 
therefore  been  obliged  to  discard  it  reluctantly 
because  where  it  does  well  it  makes  a  very  hand- 
some bed,  and  if  planted  thinly  on  a  dwarf  carpet, 
individual  plants  grow  to  a  large  size. 

Hardy  flowers.— This  is  the  first  time  since 
planting  Alstnomerias  twelve  years  ago  that  I 
have  to  chronicle  a  failure.  The  growth  is  only 
about  half  the  usual  height  and  flower-spikes  are 
tew  and  far  between.  Hemerocallis  in  variety  are 
plentiful,  but  although  somewhat  similar  in  colour, 
they  lack  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  Alstra-merias. 
lossibly  there  are  few  more  beautiful  hardy 
plants  just  at  present  than  the  red  and  white 
terms  of  Everlasting  Pea.  I  saw  them  to  per- 
tection  the  other  day  in  a  cottage  garden,  very 
large  clumps  growing  on  either  side  of  a  path  and 
forming  a  delightful  arch  overhead.  Both  va- 
rieties might  be  planted  largely  more  fretiuently 
than  they  are  in  nearly  all  places  where  hardy 
flowers  are  extensively  used  ;  they  possess  the 
merit  of  standing  well  in  a  cut  state,  and  the 
white  variety  is  especially  valuable.  They  have 
the  reputation  of  moving  badly,  but,  in  common 
with  many  other  hardy  plants,  it  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  well-prepared  ground,  careful  lifting  and 
re-planting,  a  good  surface  mulching  and,  if  neces- 
sary, one  thorough  soaking  of  water.  Very 
vigorous  growth  or  a  great  profusion  of  flower 
must  not  be  expected  the  first  season,  but  if  a 
sturdy  healthy  vine  that  keeps  the  foliage  well 
18  secured,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  shifting 
IS  undoubted.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  are 
applicable  to  all  herbaceous  plants  which,  although 
all  the  better  if  not  disturbed  when  once  esta- 
blished, may  yet  be  moved  with  impunity  if  the 
operation  is  carefully  performed. 

Annuals.— Owing  to  the  comparative  failure  of 
several  families  of  herbaceous  plants  there  is 
rather  a  dearth  of  flowers  for  cutting,  except  from 
the  Carnation  beds,  and  the  value  of  good  batches 
ot  those  annuals  that  stand  well  in  water,  as 
Codetias,  Cornflowers,  Stocks,  Malope  and  Sweet 
i'eas,  IS  thereby  considerably  enhanced.  It  seems 
rather  strange  to  advocate  the  mulching  of  beds 
of  annuals,  but  where  they  have  been  sown 
mainly  to  secure  cut  flowers  such  treatment  will 
be  found  advisable,  if  not  imperative,  if  a  long 
sustained  season  is  required.  The  best  things  we 
have  at  present  are  Sweet  Peas,  the  two  varieties 
ot  Malope,  Iceland  Poppies  and  the  small-flowered 
single  Hehanthus,  and  last,  although  not  least, 
the  varieties  of  Sweet  Sultan.  Where  the  ground 
was  not  thoroughly  well  done  the  annuals  are  a 
decided  failure,  the  prolonged  drought  having 
brought  them  to  a  premature  end.  Plants  raised 
somewhat  late  for  autumn  cutting,  as  Scabious, 
or  for  .autumn  transplanting,  as  Wallflowers,  had 
to  receive  special  treatment.  The  borders  had  a 
good    dressing    of 


-j  „      -    manure,   and   were    dug    up 

deeply  they  received  a  slight  treading  to  settle 
them  down,  and,  drills  being  drawn,  a  good  soak 
ing  of  water  was  given  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
seed  was  sown.  E.  Burrkll. 

Glaremonl. 


Hemerocallis  Kwanso  foliis  variegatis.— 

This  handsome  Day  Lily  is  now  in  bloom.  Its 
flowers  are  very  similar  in  colour  to  those  of  H 
fulva,  the  petals  being  of  rather  greater  consistency 
and  oftentimes  striped  with  a  lighter  tint.  Its 
chief  beauty,  however,  lies  undeniably  in  its 
foliage,  which  is  beautifully  variegated  in  longi- 
tudinal stripes.  One  clump  that  I  have  possesses 
leaves  almost  perfectly  whit«,  lined  with  thin 
stripes  of  green.  In  another  clump  the  colours 
alternate  in  e(|ual  proportions,  while  in  a  third  tiio 
green  predominates.  By  some  this  pl.-uit  is  re- 
commended for  greenhouse  culture,  it  being  iudced 
by   them  to  be  of  doubtful   hardiness.     Thou<.^h 


specimens  are  undoubtedly  extremely  decorative 
in  the  conservatory,  my  experience  points  to  H. 
Kwanso  f.  v.  being  equally  hardy  with  H.  fulva 
and  H.  flava,  my  plants  having  withstood  22''  of 
frost  and  the  late  protracted  winter  alike  without 
injury,  and  having  grown  in  size  and  beauty  year 
by  year.  It  is  a  plant  which  is,  unfortunately, 
but  little  known  in  gardens,  but,  owing  to  its  ex- 
tended season  of  attractiveness,  there  are  few 
occupants  of  the  herbaceous  border  that  surpass 
it  in  value.— S.  W.  F. 


alstr(i:merias  from  seed. 

I  RWE  raised  plants  of  a  white  Alstrccmeria  from 
seed  for  the  greenhouse,  and  wish  to  know 
whether  the  plants  should  be  plunged  in  fibre  like 
bulbs.  The  pots  are  at  present  standing  in  the 
open. — Inquirer. 

*«*  "  Inquirer  "  would  have  materially  assisted 
us  in  our  desire  to  furnish  information  by  stating 
the  age  of  the  plants  and  also  the  variety  grown. 
The  many  species  and  forms  of  this  beautiful 
genus  are  as  varied  in  their  requirements  as  they 
are  in  hardiness  and  time  of  flowering.  In  the 
absence  of  precise  information,  however,  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  the  white  Alstrtemeria 
referred  to  is  A.  pelegrina  alba  (the  Lily  of  the 
Inoas),  probably  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  of 
this  useful  group.  It  is,  however,  a  tender  kind, 
and  must  always  be  grown  secure  from  frost, 
preferably  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Seedlings  of  this 
charming  plant  require  very  liberal  treatment  in 
their  earlier  stages,  and  if  sown  thickly  in  pots  or 
pans  should  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  four  in  a  5- inch  pot  or  five  in  a  6inch  pot 
being  quite  enough  to  permit  of  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  tubers.  The  soil  best  suited  is  loam, 
peat,  leaf  soil,  together  with  some  well  rotted 
manure,  about  one-sixth,  and  a  little  sharp  sand. 
The  plants  should  be  grown  on  till  they  exhibit 
signs  of  decay  naturally,  at  which  time  water 
should  be  gradually  withheld.  When  the  growths 
are  fully  ripened  off,  the  pots  containing  them  may 
be  plunged  in  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  the  open. 
With  young  seedling  plants  extremes  of  dryness 
should  be  avoided,  and  therefore  sufficient  water 
must  be  given  to  keep  the  tubers  comparatively 
plump.  Plungedin  theopen  in  their  pots,  water  once 
a  week  will  be  sufiicient  to  secure  this  condition.  If 
the  seedlings  have  been  transplanted  several  in  a 
pot,  as  suggested  above,  it  will  be  best  to  transfer 
them  to  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots,  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  possible  when  re-starting  into  growth. 
But  should  the  young  plants  be  in  any  way 
crowded  in  their  present  pots,  the  best  results 
will  be  secured  by  shaking  them  out  early  in  the 
ensuing  autumn,  replanting  the  largest  tubers 
five  or  six  into  pots  8  inches  or  9  inches  across. 
The  soil  above  named  will  suit  them  well,  afford- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  drainage,  and  when  in  full 
growth  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  root.  A 
little  clear  soot  water  twice  a  week  will 
colour  to  the  foliage. — E.  J. 


give 


DISEASE  IN  LILIUM  CANDIDUM. 
Now  that  the  flowering  season  of  the  Madonna 
Lily  has  arrived  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention 
to  the  disease  which  has  decimated  its  ranks  for 
the  last  few  years.  A  careful  perusal  of  vols. 
4.')  and  46  of  The  Garden  can  but  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion  that,  widespread  though  the  de- 
struction seems  to  have  been,  no  definite  opinion 
.as  to  the  cause  of  the  visitation  has  as  yet  been 
arrived  at. 

I  find  that  fourteen  notes  on  this  subject  are  con- 
tained in  the  two  volumes  mentioned,  and  that 
the  causes  assigned  for  the  epidemic  are  almost 
as  numerous.  One  writer  ascribes  it  to  the  heavy 
rainfall  and  the  sodden  state  of  the  earth, 
another  points  out  th.at  the  disease  appears  in 
dry  as  well  as  during  wet  summers,  a  third  puts 
it  down  to  poverty  of  soil,  a  fourth  to  injury  of 
the  foliage  by  storms,  while  a  fifth  disproves 
this  contention  by  (juoting  the  fact  that  bulbs 
grown  entirely  tmder  glass  are  likewise  liable  to 


failure  from  the  same  cause.  My  own  theory  is, 
that  the  disease  is  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  confined 
to  imported  bulbs. 

I  gave  (vol.  46,  p.  123)  an  account  of  a  row  of 
one  hundred  bulbs  that  had  succumbed,  whilst  a 
bulb  that  came  from  a  cottager's  garden  and 
which  was  growing  not  3  yards  distant  from 
the  affected  imported  bulbs  showed  no  sign  of 
disease.  This  year  the  single  bulb  has  thrown  up 
three  stems,  each  about  4  feet  high  which  are  bloom- 
ing grandly,  while  the  hundred  that  after  their 
failure  were  relegated  to  the  kitchen  garden  have 
produced  but  one  flowering  spike,  the  remainder 
of  their  foliage  being  much  spotted  by  disease  and 
some  of  the  foot-high  stems  rotten,  as  are  many 
of  the  bulbs  which  I  have  just  examined.  In 
the  cottagegardens  around,  L.  candidum flourishes 
in  perfection  and  has  apparently  done  so  for  ages. 
Even  in  years  when  disease  has  been  rife  among 
the  French  bulbs  I  have  never  seen  a  sign  of  it  on 
the  cottagers'  Lilies,  which  appear  to  grow  with 
ecjual  vigour  in  light  and  in  heavy  soil,  in  dry  and 
damp  situations,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade.  The 
other  day  I  came  across  a  Madonna  Lily  5  feet  8 
inches  high  with  a  head  consisting  of  thirty-one 
flowers,  the  finest  specimen  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
In  a  neighbouring  nursery  out  of  a  large  plot  of 
imported  bulbs  not  a  single  flowering  stem  has 
been  produced,  and  another  garden  that  I  know 
of  where  similar  bulbs  were  procured  has  fared 
equally  badly.  The  conclusion  that  is  forced 
upon  me  is  that  had  we  trusted  to  home-grown 
bulbs,  the  disease  would  never  have  appeared.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  others  on 
this  subject,  as  I  hope  that  it  we  can  but  fathom 
the  cause,  we  may  be  able  to  stamp  out  the  plague 
spot  that  works  such  havoc  in  our  Lily  beds. 

S.  W.  F. 


EVERLASTING  PEAS. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  to  be  informed  why  it  is  that  in 
some  districts  the  common  Everlasting  Pea 
(Lathyrus  latifolius)  comes  so  much  larger  and 
deeper  in  colour  than  in  others.  I  cannot  think 
that  it  shows  any  real  distinctness,  because  I 
have  seen  in  old  farmhouse  gardens  in  Kent  very 
fine  forms  of  it,  and  on  bringing  rooted  plants 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  have  found  them 
to  assume  an  inferior  form.  I  have  also  raised 
many  seedlings  from  a  fine  type  only  to  find  not 
one  reproduce  the  fine  parental  character.  Cases 
have  been  known  where  an  unusually  fine 
development  has  occurred,  but  the  progeny 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  developed  unusual  c[uality. 
When  at  Boston  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  grow- 
ing against  the  entrance  to  Burton  Hall,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Johnson,  a  huge 
bush,  the  flowers  large  in  size  and  brilliant  in 
colour,  unlike  what  one  can  find  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  but  which  can  yet  be  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  colouring 
superb,  the  size  and  substance  remarkable.  I 
seem  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very  much 
a  question  of  cultivation,  and  that  some  property 
in  the  soil  governs  this  striking  fineness  of  de- 
velopment. 

At  Ealing  I  cannot  induce  the  white  form  of 
L.  latifolius  to  grow  with  anything  like  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  made  the  ground  specially  for  it, 
mulched  it,  watered  it  in  dry  weather,  and  then 
only  to  find  it  fail.  But  the  variety  known  as 
delicatus,  the  blush  flowers  delicately  tinted  and 
striped  with  pink,  does  remarkably  well,  and 
blooms  with  great  freedom.  It  is  a  beautiful 
variety,  an  excellent  companion  to  the  purple  and 
wliite  forms.  The  difficulty  of  getting  seeds 
saved  from  the  white  variety  to  produce  white 
flowering  types  is  well  known,  as  so  many  of  the 
plants  bear  purple  flowers.  In  the  case  of  deli- 
catus the  proportion  of  plants  true  to  the  type  is  a 
good  one.  With  me  the  last  named  appears  to 
bloom  much  more  freely  than  the  common  form. 
Thelargerdwarf-growing  perennial  Pea,  commonly 
known  as  L.  grandiflorus — its  flowers  of  great  size, 
the  colours  purple,  crimson  and  rose — appears  to 
do  well  anywhere  when  once  established  and  let 
alone.     It  is  the  earliest  of  the  perennial  Peas  to 
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bloom,  and  very  rarely  produces  eeedg,  though  I 
have  known  a  very  few  put  in  an  appearance  in 
the  course  of  a  hot,  dry  summer,  and  in  such  a 
season  as  this  some  seeds  may  be  discovered.  Next 
in  order  of  blooming  is  the  form  of  L.  rotundi- 
fohus,  grown  under  the  name  of  L.  Drummondi. 
This  is  the  name  under  which  I  received  it  from 
Mr.  Charles  Green.  There  is  enough  difference 
between  the  two  to  justify  its  being  classed  as  a 
variety,  and  I  find  it  comes  quite  true  from  seed. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  blooms  most  pro- 
fusely, the  flowers  of  a  lively  salmon- carmine 
tint.  A  well-established  plant  of  it  forms  a  dense 
bush.  I  find  all  these  perennial  Peas  are  greatly 
helped  by  a  mulching  of  good  manure  in  early 
spring,  and  during  dry  weather  they  will  take  full 
supplies  of  water.  If  thus  liberally  treated,  clumps 
will  stand  for  years  and  be  objects  of  great  beauty 
if  carefully  staked  and  the  branches  kept  firmly 
tied  to  them. 

Previous  to  sowing  seeds  of  Everlasting  Peas  it 
is  well  to  soak  them  in  water  for  a  few  hours, 
especially  so  if  the  seeds  are  a  year  or  so  old. 
This  is  .a  wrinkle  I  learned  from  Mr.  Charles  Green. 
I  allow  the  seeds  to  soak  in  the  water  for  eight  or 
ten  hours,  and  then  four  or  five  hours  after  I  take 
them  out,  sow  them,  and  they  soon  germinate. 
I  sow  in  pots  and  pot  off  as  soon  as  large  enough. 
R.  D. 

Sweet-scented    Verbena    hardy. — In    the 

autumn  of  1S94  I  plunged  a  number  of  stools  of 
Chrysanthemums  of  various  kinds  in  their  pots 
when  flowering  was  completed.  The  whole  of  the 
plants  occupied  a  position  against  the  wall  of  a 
greenhouse,  where  they  would  receive  consider- 
able protection.  Coal  ashes  was  the  material 
used,  and  with  this  the  stools  were  covered  quite 
3  inches  deep.  But  quite  by  accident  a  plant  of 
the  above  Verbena,  which  must  have  been  stand- 
ing near,  was  included  with  the  Chrysanthemums, 
receiving  the  same  covering.  It  was  no  surprise 
that  the  excessive  and  long-continued  frost  early 
this  year  was  sufficient  to  kill  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  having  abundance  in  reserve,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  discard  them.  In  doing  this  the 
plant  of  Verbena  was  discovered  just  breaking 
into  growth  quite  freely.  It  has  since  continued 
to  grow  and  is  now  nicel}'  in  flower.  In  warm, 
sheltered  positions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  I  have 
seen  large  examples  of  this  plant,  with  a  stem  of 
considerable  size,  which  at  first  surprised  me 
greatly ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  witness  the 
same  plant  enduring  from  20°  to  .32°  of  frost  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  with  impunity.  After  such 
an  experience  one  is  led  to  inquire  whether,  by 
affording  slight  protection  in  winter  at  the  base, 
this  plant  may  not  be  usefully  employed  in  our 
shrubberies.  At  any  rate,  on  warm  soils  it  is 
worth  a  trial. — E.  J. 


Orchids. 


NOTES    ON    DENDROBIUMS. 

Many  of  these  are  now  approaching  the  end  of 
their  season's  growth,  while  others  are  still  a 
long  way  behind.  The  evergreen  short-bulbed 
species  and  varieties  are  many  of  them  very 
quick  in  growth,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  make  two  sets  of  growth  in  a  season, 
especially  if  grown  in  the  same  house  as  the 
deciduous  kinds.  D.  aggregatum  is  one  of  the 
smallest  growing,  and  takes  only  a  few  weeks 
from  the  time  it  starts  until  the  little  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  complete,  and  with  this  it  is  inadvis- 
able to  let  them  grow  away  again.  In  fact, 
with  all  Dendrobes  it  is  much  better  to  keep 
them  to  their  annual  routine  as  far  as  practic- 
able, nothing  being  gained  by  tlie  extra  growth. 
D.  heterocarpum  usually  finishes  up  early,  and 
is  better  for  a  few  weeks'  rest  before  the  flower- 
buds  appear.     The  earliest  plants  of  D.  nobile 


should  as  soon  as  the  last  leaves  make  their 
appearance  be  placed  in  the  full  sun  and  well 
watered  untU  the  stems  are  quite  ^complete, 
when  less  heat  and  moisture  are  necessary  to 
induce  a  thorough  rest.  D.  maorophyllum  and 
D.  Dalhousianuni  are  two  sorts  that  are  often 
late  in  growth,  the  latter  especially  rarely 
finishing  much  before  the  end  of  the  year.  As 
it  does  not,  however,  flower  until  the  growths 
are  at  least  two  years  old,  this  does  not  matter, 
for  one  set  of  stems  is  ripening  and  forming 
flower- buds  while  the  other  set  is  growing. 
D.  thyrsiflorum  and  allied  kinds  are  rather 
erratic  in  their  manner  of  growth,  several 
plants  not  yet  having  any  sign  of  breaking. 
With  this,  as  the  last-named,  there  is  not  time 
now  to  get  flowers  upon  this  season's  bulbs, 
though  if  started  early  and  well  ripened 
in  autumn,  the  plants  usually  flower  on  the 
last  year's  pseudo-bulbs.  The  tiny-growing 
D.  pulcheUum  requires  a  good  rest  before 
flowering,  and  so  does  D.  Falconeri,  but  neither 
must  be  dried  sufficiently  to  cause  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  to  shrivel.  If  these  small-growing 
kinds  were  given  less  heat  during  the  winter 
and  more  judiciously  watered,  there  would  be 
less  cause  for  complaint  as  to  their  not  thriving 
satisfactorily.  What  they  all  like  is  to  be  very 
firmly  fixed  to  their  adopted  home,  be  it  basket, 
block,  or  what  not,  duly  excited  into  growth  in 
spring  and  kept  cool  afterwards. 

There  are  few  Orchids,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  require  less  heat  during  winter  than  Den- 
drobiums,  many  of  them  standing  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  with  impunity.  Of  course,  no  one 
would  think  of  allowing  the  temperature  to 
drop  so  low  as  this  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but 
anything  above  48°  is  too  high  for  the  majority 
of  these  during  the  long  winter  nights.  There 
are  several  of  the  genus  that  will  not  stand  so 
low  a  temperature,  and  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Australian  species,  as  D.  bigib- 
bum,  D.  Phalffinopsis,  and  other.%  also  the  lata 
autumn-flowering  D.  chrysanthum,  which  is 
frequently  in  full  growth  during  the  winter 
months. 

Besides  the  difference  in  their  manner  of 
growth,  careful  growers  will  note  also  the  varying 
kinds  of  roots,  and  endeavour  to  give  each  a 
suitable  kind  of  rooting  medium  and  receptacle 
to  grow  in.  Many  of  the  long-stemmed  deciduous 
group  with  their  small  twining  and  interlacing 
roots,  such  as  D.  BensoniiB  and  D.  crassinode, 
delight  in  a  rather  close  root-run,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  the  small  shallow  pans  now  so  much 
in  vogue  for  Orchids.  Then  we  have  such  deep- 
rooting  kinds,  as  D.  nobile  or  D.  superbum,  that 
quickly  adapt  themselves  to  any  style  of  pot  or 
basket,  but  preferably  those  with  plenty  of 
depth.  These,  too,  like  rougher,  more  open 
compost,  one  allowing  free  passage  for  air 
amongst  them.  Another  kind  of  root  is  that  of 
D.  inf  undibulum  and  several  of  the  nigro-hirsjute 
group,  that  though  strong  and  robust-looking 
cannot  endure  to  be  covered  with  peat  or  moss 
to  such  a  depth  as  in  the  kinds  mentioned  above. 
These  like  a  shallow  compost,  the  pots  varying 
in  width  according  to  the  liking  of  the  several 
kinds  and  the  strength  of  individual  plants. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  ob- 
servation of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  such  easily 
grown  plants  is  needless,  and  consequently  pot 
all  alike,  keeping  up  the  temperature  tliey 
think  most  suited  to  the  majority  and  leaving 
the  rest  to  chance.  This  may  do  for  a  time,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  time  of  reckoning  is  sure  to 
come,  and  such  haphazard  modes  of  culture 
will  only  have  the  eti'ect  of  keeping  the  hardier 
and  more  easily  grown  kinds  in  health,  while 
the  more  fastidious  and  weakly  species  will 
gradually  become  weaker,  and  it  is  then  only  a 


question  of  time  before  they  cease  to  be  of  any 
real  value.  I  would,  therefore,  again  urge 
amateurs  to  throw  over  what  may  be  termed 
the  collective  mode  of  treating  their  plants, 
studying  closely  the  wants  of  such  species  as 
are  not  usually  satisfactory  with  them,  and  per- 
severing in  the  treatment  that  their  observations 
point  to. •"■■ 

ORCHIDS  AT  LONG  MELFORD. 
The  amount  of  success  achieved  by  interested 
amateurs  in  Orchid  culture  is  remarkable,  and  I 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  this  recently  when  call- 
ing upon  Dr.  Turner,  of  Long  Melford,  Sufl'olk. 
This  gentleman's  collection  is  not  large,  but  each 
plant  in  it  bears  the  impress  of  careful  and 
attentive  culture.  Two  small  lean-to  houses  are 
all  that  are  given  up  entirely  to  Orchids,  though 
there  are  several  others  devoted  to  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  the  better  class  of  fine-foliaged 
plants  and  Palms  apparently  coming  in  for  a  large 
share  of  attention.  In  the  cool  house  a  compact 
and  excellently  grown  specimen  of  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus  was  flowering  freely,  bearing 
six  spikes  unusually  large  and  brilliant  in  colour. 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum  was  in  strong  force, 
one  plant  having  exceedingly  large  flowers,  the 
sepals  measuring  considerably  over  an  inch  across, 
and  of  that  deep  maroon  colour  so  much  admired 
in  this  species.  O.  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei  and 
others  of  this  section  are  here  well  grown,  those 
in  flower  showing  a  careful  selection,  whilst  all 
are  in  the  most  robust  health.  Passing  to  the 
warmer  division,  the  same  robust  health  in  the 
plants  is  observable.  Several  fine  pieces  of  Cat- 
tleya  Gaskelliana  were  in  flower,  the  colours  very 
rich  and  varied,  while  C.  labiata  autumnalis  gives 
promise  of  great  things  in  the  near  future.  A 
large  and  well-flowered  plant  of  a  good  variety 
of  Brassia  verrucosa  deserves  note.  The  plant 
referred  to  was  growing  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  the 
head  of  bloom  must  have  been  nearly  3  feet 
across,  six  long  arching  spikes  crowded  with  the 
elegant  singularly-formed  flowers,  with  less  of  the 
greenish  tint  on  the  sepals  and  petals  than  is 
usual  with  this  kind.  Dendrobes  are  well  grown, 
but  not  many  were  in  flower.  A  finely-flowered  D. 
Falconeri,  however,  deserves  note  not  only  on 
account  of  the  number  of  blooms,  but  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  plant.  Odontoglossum  Roezli 
album  is  also  quite  at  home  and  flowering  freely. 
Several  others  that  usually  flower  at  this  season 
were  represented,  and  doubtless  there  might  have 
been  many  more,  but  Dr.  Turner  wisely  considers 
it  best  to  have  the  plants  left  to  bloom  another 
year  and  cuts  the  flowers  after  they  have  been  a 
reasonable  time  upon  the  plants.  R. 


ZYGOPETALUM  MAXILLARE. 
It  is  unfortunately  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  to  see  this  beautiful  old  species  thriving 
under  cultivation,  but  one  occasionally  meets  with 
it  in  good  condition.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
rather  peculiar  ;  it  produces  a  creeping  rhizome 
upon  which  the  small  ovate  leafy  pseudo-bulbs 
occur.  The  blossoms,  produced  on  erect  scapes 
from  '  the  base  of  the  matured  pseudo-bulbs, 
are  each  about  U  inches  across.  The  sepals  are 
greenish  with  laree  blotches  of  chocolate,  the  lip 
rounded,  blue  with  a  deep  purple  crest.  The 
flowers  last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  but  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant  too  long. 
This  Zygopetalum  is  usually  kept  too  hot,  the 
temperature  of  the  Cattleya  house  being  quite 
high  enough  at  all  seasons,  and  much  better  than 
that  of  the  East  India  house.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  the  cue  to  its  requirements  as  to  compost, 
all  these  creeping  species  abhorring  a  close,  heavy 
mass  of  material  about  their  roots.  It  is  fre- 
quently found  growing  naturally  on  Tree  Fern 
stems,  and  this  mode  of  culture  is  also  adopted 
under  cultivation.  Where  these  are  growing  in  a 
temperature  as  described  above  they  are  the  best 
of  homes  for  thi*'  Orchid,  but  to  wire  the  plants  to 
the  stems  in  a  dry  conservatory,  as  I  have  seen  on 
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more  than  one  occasion,  is  quite  as  bad  for  the 
Orchids  as  the  Ferns.  If  suitable  lengths  of  Fern 
stems  can  be  procured  and  these  sunk  into  pots, 
the  bottom  of  each  being  surrounded  with  crocks 
and  a  little  Sphagnum,  the  plants  often  thrive  for 
many  years,  or  they  may  be  wired  to  cork  blocks 
with  a  little  Sphagnum,  not  all  over  the  block,  but 
in  places,  so  that  the  roots  have  the  choice  of  Moss 
or  cork,  the  Sphagnum  keeping  a  little  moisture 
near  them.  Baskets  are  sometimes  used,  and  if  the 
plants  are  sufficiently  vigorous  to  take  to  the  com- 
post they  do  very  well,  but  small  or  weak  plants  do 
best  as  described  above  ;  the  roots  are  then  dry  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  day,  which  is  very  conducive 
to  the  health  of  all  epiphytal  kinds  if  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  A 
great  deal  of  care  is  necessary  in  ventilating  a 
house  where  such  plants  as  these  are  growing, 
especially  if  a  steep  pitched  narrow  structure. 
These  part  with  the  atmospheric  moisture  very 
readily,  and  while  plants  growing  immediately 
above  a  moist  stage  may  be  adequately  supplied 
in  this  respect,  those  near  the  roof  will  be  parched 
from  want  of  moisture.  An  important  point  in  the 
culture  of  this  Orchid  is  keeping  the  atmosphere 
well  supplied  with  ammonia  by  the  usual  means. 
I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  nearer  a  plant 
comes  to  a  true  epiphyte  the  greater  the  advan- 
tage accruing  to  it  from  this  source,  Cypripediums 
and  other  terrestrial  Orchids  not  benefiting  in  a 
like  degree.  In  most  houses  there  are  places 
where  a  little  soot  and  lime  may  be  sprinkled 
about,  this  being  a  capital  agent  for  supplying  the 
ammonia  and  also  distasteful  to  slugs.  Z.  maxil- 
lare  requires  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  root 
if  growing  as  described  above  and  must  never  be 
dried  off  even  in  winter.  It  was  introduced  from 
Brazil  in  1844.  R. 


L^LIAS. 
This  splendid  genus  contains  some  of  the  most 
popular  and  beautiful  Orchids  in  cultivation, 
and  no  collection  can  be  worthy  of  the  name 
unless  some  of  them  are  included.  The  larger 
growing  species  are  gorgeous,  while  the  smaller 
kinds  are  surpassingly  beautiful  and  useful  for 
cutting  for  almost  every  purpose  for  which  cut 
flowers  are  likely  to  be  required.  As  regards 
their  structure  botanically,  L;elias  closely  re- 
semble Cattleyas — indeed,  some  botanists  have 
included  them  with  that  genus.  Some  of  the 
species,  too,  greatly  resemble  Cattleyas  in 
habit,  and  this  section  thrives  under  similar 
conditions  as  to  compost  and  temperature. 
The  dwarfer-habited  kinds,  such  as  L.  anceps, 
require  usually  less  heat  than  Cattleyas  and 
rather  different  treatment.  They  are,  in  fact, 
rather  more  difficult  to  grow  unless  certain  de- 
tails of  culture  are  carefully  attended  to.  None 
of  them  like  a  great  amount  of  rooting  space, 
and  if  grown  in  pots  the  compost  layer  must 
only  be  superficial  and  the  drainage  must  have 
special  attention.  Possibly  the  best  of  all 
modes  of  growing  them  is  on  trellised  rafts,  so 
that  the  roots  have  always  plenty  of  air  moving 
about  them,  and  are  not  hampered  by  closeness 
of  material.  L.  autumnalis,  for  instance,  de- 
lights in  this  treatment,  and  will  in  this  way  be 
more  satisfactory  than  if  grown  in  pots  or  pans. 
During  the  growing  season  they  must  have 
abundance  of  air  and  sunlight,  otherwise  it  is 
useless  to  expect  flowers.  If  this  is  carefully 
attended  to  the  temperature  is  really  of  second- 
ary importance,  but  all  of  them  will  thrive  in  a 
maximum  summer  heat  of  75°  by  day,  00  by 
night.  This  will  induce  a  solid  growth,  the 
foliage  taking  on  a  bronzy  or  russety  hue  that 
is  a  sure  sign  of  health,  much  preferable  to  the 
light  green  colour  of  plants  kept  in  a  strong, 
moist  heat.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  sunlight 
they  need  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  air 


currents  must  play  over  the  roots,  they  need 
very  frequent  examination  for  water,  twice  or 
even  thrice  daily  when  growing  freely.  When  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  quite  finished,  such  of  these 
as  do  not  produce  the  flower-scapes  at  once  may 
be  kept  nearly,  if  not  quite  dry  at  the  roots. 
A  few  weeks'  exposure  to  the  open  air  is  also 
very  desirable,  the  plants  being  arranged  in  a 
pit  from  which  the  lights  have  been  taken  off  or 
in  any  other  sheltered  position.  Here  they  may 
remain  until  early  frosts  are  impending,  when 
they  must  again  be  placed  under  glass.  Many 
of  the  Lselias  flower  during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  months,  and  on  this  account  are 
valuable,  as  this  is  the  time  when  good  Orchids 
are  scarcest.     Among  these  may  be  noted 

L.  AUTUMNALIS,  which  greatly  resembles  the 
spring-flowering  L.  anceps.  The  flower-spikes 
spring  from  the  apex  of  the  newly-formed  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  attain  a  height  of  1  foot  to  18  inches, 
bearing  eight  or  ten  large  flowers.  In  the  type 
these  are  rosy  purple  in  ground  colour,  the  lip  be- 
ing very  attractive  ;  the  front  of  this  is  streaked 
with  purple,  the  side  lobes  white  and  the  centre 
bright  yellow.  It  is  a  variable  kind,  several  va- 
rieties having  been  named.  All  are  fragrant,  and 
the  flowering  season  extends  from  July  until 
November.  The  type  was  introduced  from  Mexico 
in  18.36. 

L.  DiGBYANA  is  a  very  remarkable  Orchid,  known 
perhaps  better  as  a  Brassavola.  The  labellum  of 
this  is  deeply  fringed,  the  colour  being  sometimes 
pale  purple  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
creamy  white.  This  plant  delights  in  plenty  of 
heat  and  sunlight,  being  a  native  of  Honduras, 
whence  it  was  introduced  before  1846,  this  being 
the  year  in  which  it  first  flowered  at  Minterne,  in 
Dorsetshire. 

L.  FLAVA  is  a  pretty  late  autumn-flowering 
kind,  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
rounded  and  bear  erect  spikes  of  flower  about  18 
inches  in  length  from  the  apex.  The  flowers  are 
wholly  yellow  and  last  well.  Though  introduced 
as  far  back  as  1839,  this  kind  is  not  common  even 
now.  It  requires  Cattleya  house  treatment  and  is 
easily  grown.  Another  Mexican  kind,  somewhat 
similar  to  L.  autumnalis,  is 

L.  FURFURACE.v,  which  was  introduced  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oaxaca  in  1838.  The  outdoor 
treatment  after  flowering  suits  this  kind  well, 
provided  there  is  time,  but  it  must  not  be  left  out 
after  the  middle  of  September.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  deep  rose,  the  lip  purple  in  front  with  a 
white  base. 

L.  Perrini  is  a  fine  species  in  its  best  forms 
and  well  worth  growing.  This  has  the  habit  of  a 
Cattleya  and  produces  a  four  to  six-flowered  scape, 
the  individual  blossoms  being  from  5  inches  to  6 
inches  across,  light  rose  on  the  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  similar  m  ground  colour  with  a  deep 
purple  blotch  on  the  front  lobe,  the  throat  white, 
with  a  yellow  marking.  This  species  comes  from 
Brazil  and  is  very  variable,  the  pure  white  form 
being  much  prized  and  very  rare.  H. 
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An  Echinopsis. 

February  16. — One  cannot  always  have  one's 
favourite  flower  in  bloom  unless,  indeed,  the 
favourite  happens  to  be  Primula  obeonica,  when, 
with  a  little  care,  the  thing  might  be  managed. 
Speaking  for  myself,  however,  I  am  virtuously 
conscious  of  a  catholic  taste  in  pLants,  nothing 
that  grows  coming  much  amiss  provided  only  it 
keeps  within  reasonable  bounds,  so  that  when  I 
cannot  have  Daffodils  I  can  put  up,  in  default  of 
better,  with  a  Rose  or  something  of  that  kind 
second  best. 

There  is,  fortunately,  no  lack  of  beautiful 
flowers  to  bridge  the  six  months'  interval  between 
Daffodil  and  Daffodil.  F'or  tholast  three  weeks  the 
Romneya  has  been  producing  its  exquisite  pop- 


pies. I  see  that,  like  others  of  its  tribe,  it  prefers 
the  night  season  for  bursting  its  chrysalis  case 
and  spreading  its  wings.  If  there  is  anything 
amongst  flowers  more  exquisite  than  this,  even 
amongst  Daffodils,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it. 
By  the  way,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Romneya 
does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  plant  names  in 
Miller's  dictionary.  We  call  it  here  the  Cali- 
fornian  Poppy,  to  which  name  from  its  affinities  it 
seems  to  have  a  good  title.  I  see,  however,  that 
this  English  name  is  given  by  Miller  to  Esch- 
scholtzia. 

But  the  flower  which  stimulates  me  to  dip  my 
pen  this  morning  is  a  Cactus,  some  kind  of  Echi- 
nopsis. I  never  meet  a  dealer  in  plants  here  who 
knows  a  Cereus  from  a  prickly  Pear,  the  Cactus, 
I  suppose,  not  being  a  good  trade  commodity  ;  so 
that  I  got  this  plant  of  mine  with  the  vague  in- 
formation that  it  was  "white  flowered."  It  is, 
however,  I  think,  Echinopsis  Eyresi-at  any  rate 
an  Echinopsis,  and  this  morning  I  see  it  in  flower 
for  the  first  time.  I  grow  a  tolerably  large  and 
varied  collection  of  Cactuses,  but  I  confess  that  if 
I  did  not  find  great  interest  and  beauty  in  their 
quaint  form  of  growth  and  in  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  their  spine  arrangements,  I  should  not 
see  in  their  flowers  sufficient  inducement  to  grow 
them,  this  partly  because  many  of  the  kinds — 
much  the  greater  number,  it  seems  to  me — are 
so  shy-flowering,  and  partly  because  the  flowers 
when  they  appear  are  so  evanescent.  One  of  the 
most  abiding  impressions  ever  made  upon  me  by 
a  flower  was  that  caused  by  seeing  some  years 
ago  a  Cereus  in  bloom  in  a  Sydney  garden. 
It  was  Cereus  triangularis,  I  believe,  and  the 
plant  was  so  large  that  it  covered  the  outside  of  a 
garden  bush-house.  From  day  to  day  I  watched 
the  upright  swelling  bud-knobs,  dotted  here  and 
there  over  the  plant,  like  the  cones  on  a  Nordmann 
Pitch  Pine.  At  last  one  evening,  in  the  dusk, 
the  great  things  opened.  A  ladder  was  brought 
and  some  of  the  blossoms  were  gathered.  What 
their  dimensions  were  exactly  I  did  not  ascer- 
tain, but  the  flowers  were  very  large  and  splendid, 
soft  cream-white  in  colour  and  exquisitely  tas- 
selled  inside  the  cup. 

The  Echinopsis  I  have  before  me  now  has  no'' 
such  an  imposing  blossom  as  that  of  the  Sydney 
Cereus,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  I  have  ever  seen.  It  presents  in  a  marked 
degree  that  piquancy  of  contrast  between  ex- 
quisite flower  and  rough  stem  (if  stem  it  be)  that 
is  characteristic  of  most  Cactuses.  Shapeless  you 
cannot  properly  call  the  regularly  ridged  and 
spiny  cushion  that  stands  for  the  whole  apparatus 
of  stem,  branches,  and  leaves,  for  it  is  mathe- 
matically exact  in  its  ridges  and  valleys,  which 
run  north  and  south  to  the  respective  poles  with 
a  curvature  as  regular  as  the  meridian  lines  on  a 
globe.  From  the  side  of  this  globular  hedgehog, 
apparently  at  haphazard,  projects,  at  an  angle  of 
45"  or  so,  the  cornucopia  of  the  flower  to  a  height 
of  something  over  5  inches.  The  stalk  of  the 
funnel  is  greenish  white,  dotted  at  intervals  like 
ermine  with  tufts  of  dark  hairs.  The  mouth  of 
the  flower  is  3  inches  across  from  petal  tip  to  tip. 
The  petals  in  three  rows  are  white,  faintly  tinged 
with  green  like  a  Devoniensis  Rose,  and  the  whole 
is  (in  literal  truth)  a  horn  of  plenty,  for  the  inside 
is  quite  full  of  stamens  encircling  a  conspicuous 
ten-rayed  stigma,  which  rises  in  the  centre,  well 
above  their  reach,  in  silent  protest,  I  suppose, 
against  any  attempt  at  self-fertilisation. 

Echinocactus  sinuatus,  also  in  bloom  with  me, 
has  not  the  great  beauty  of  the  Echinopsis  I  have 
just  mentioned,  but  its  straw-coloured  satin 
flower,  with  a  warm  crimson  stain  at  the  base  of 
the  petals,  is  not  to  be  despised.  This  Cactus 
has  the  merit  of  growing  fast  and  flowering  freely. 
My  plant  has  been  in  bloom  off  and  on  for  three 
months,  as  there  are  still  three  unopened  buds 
that  will  take  a  month  at  least  to  come  to  per- 
fection. E.  sinuatus  it  was  called  by  the  American 
firm  that  sent  it  to  me,  but  wrongly,  I  believe. 
If  it  is  correctly  named,  then  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Kew,  is  wrong  in  his  description,  which  is  not 
likely.  A.  Wilson. 

Dunedin. 
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STONELANDS,  SUSSEX. 
It  is  pleasant  to  get  out  of  the  conventional 
in  gardening,  and  there  are  manj^  ways  of 
efFecting  this.  Generally  gardens  are  cut  off 
from  all  sympathy  -with  the  surrounding 
country — that  is  to  say,  the  usual  arrangement 
of  our  gardens  is  so  stereotyped,  that  it  is  rare 
to  find  anything  which  is  suggestive  of  the' 
country  and  surroundings  as  gardens  might 
well  be.  Among  gardens  we  have  seen  in  the 
southern  country,  this  place  is  very  character- 
istic of  the  woodland  district  of  Sussex,  and 
very  pretty  with  its  groups  of  Scotch  Firs  be 
hind  the  house  and  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  farm  buildings  near.  The  house  is 
pretty  and  of  the  best  Sussex  order  —bright, 


Books. 


TRAITE  DE  CULTURE  POTAGERE.* 
This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  and  deserves 
an  English  translation.  The  author  is  a  mem-  ] 
ber  of  the  teaching  stafl'of  the  Grignon  National 
School  of  Agriculture.  His  style  is  simple  and 
concise.  The  pleasure  of  growing  one's  own  ' 
vegetables  is  one  which  scarcely  any  amount  of 
partial  failure  can  destroy.  The  amateur  should 
feel  consoled  for  repeated  disappointments, 
since,  according  to  this  author,  he  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  world  of  horticulture,  because  it 
often  happens  that  failures  through  inexperi- 
ence and  imperfect  knowledge  only  incite  him 
to  renewed  attempts,  until  in  the  end  he  feels 
strong  enough  to  forsake  the  beaten  paths  and 
strike  out  a  way  of  his  own  among  new  and 
untried  species.     In  this  he  has  an  advantage 


he  devotes  to  his  business  place  him  in  the 
first  rank.  For  him  the  seasons  do  not  exist  ; 
he  is  busy  at  all  times  in  his  garden,  from 
which  he  sends  out  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  to  our  markets. 

To  all  classes  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  this  book  may  be  recommended.  The 
ditt'erent  vegetables  are  treated  in  alphabetical 
order  ;  their  uses,  varieties,  mode  or  ways  of 
culture  are  then  described  in  a  lucid  manner, 
and  the  student  is  greatly  assisted  by  the 
numerous  excellent  engravings  with  which 
(through  the  kindness  of  MM.  Vilmorin)  the 
author  enhances  the  practical  value  of  his  book. 
We  take  the  following  chapter,  page  148,  on 
Wild  Chicoky. 

Wild   Chicory    (Cichorium    Intybus)    is    found 
growing  wild  in  France  as  well  as  in  England. 

Uses. — Cultivation  has  singularly  rtodified  the 
characteristics  of  the  plant.     The  leaves,  whilst 


titonelands  (south,  side),  Siisse.r.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph. 


sunny  windows,  pretty  stone,  big  chimneys, 
simple,  direct  and  right  in  all  ways  as  regards 
the  building. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  little  engraving, 
there  is  a  terrace,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
slope  of  the  ground,  the  wall  of  which  terrace 
also  cuts  off  the  house  from  the  road  to  the 
farm  buildings  near.  The  effect  near  or  far  is 
very  pretty.  Stonelands  is  a  fifteenth  century 
house,  of  the  history  of  which  nothing  can 
be  gleaned.  It  is  probably  of  about  the  same 
period  as  Wakehurst  and  other  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  occupied  by  yeomen  till 
of  recent  years,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Franks,  repaired  and  in  various  ways  much 
improved  by  him. 


over  the  professional  grower,  who  cannot  afford 
to  spend  his  time  and  capital  except  in  under- 
takings known  to  be  profitable  to  him.  Thus, 
according  to  M.  Dybowski,  the  amateur  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  professional,  and  so,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  benefit  which  he 
personally  derives  from  the  exercise  of  his  in- 
telligence and  perseverance,  the  amateur's  part 
in  horticulture  is  an  important  one.  Of  the 
two  classes  of  professionals — the  market  gar- 
dener and  the  cultivator — the  former  is  the 
artist.  His  operations  may  be  limited  in  area, 
but  the  scientific  nature  of  his  methods,  the 
capital  he  invests,  and  the  trained  intelligence 


*  "Traite  de  Culture  Potngere  (Petite  et  GrauJe 
Culture)."  By  J.  Dybowski.  Illustrated  with  113 
engravings  ;  2nd  edition.  G.  JIasson,  120,  Boulevard 
Saint-Germain,  Paris. 


increasing  in  size,  have  become  less  hairy  and 
their  bitter  flavour,  too,  has  diminished.  With 
these  modifications  the  plant  lends  itself  to  a  va- 
riety of  uses  for  cooking.  In  a  young  state  it  is 
eaten  raw  as  a  salad,  and  one  way  of  preparing  it 
is  to  cover  it  over  with  earth  in  order  to  blanch 
the  leaves  as  they  grow  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  this 
blanched  appearance  is  got  by  growing  the  plants 
in  cellars,  and  it  is  generally  after  having  under- 
gone this  process  that  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

V/IRIETIES. 

Besides  the  type  several  distinct  varieties  are 
cultivated. 

Vakieoated  wild  Chicory.— The  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  much  spotted  with  red.  It  is  used  for 
obtaining  the  Barbe  de  Capucin,  and  the  red  stains 
remain  on  parts  in  spite  of  the  blanching  process 
which  the  plant  has  undergone. 

Improved  wild  Chicory.  —  This  variety  is 
characterised  by  the  breadth  of  its  leaves,  which 
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by  their  undulating  and  crisp  appearance  im- 
part to  it  the  semblance  of  a  Lettuce. 

The  wild  lakge-kooted  Chicory,  or  Coffee 
Chicory. — This  variety,  the  tap  roots  of  which 
attain  to  a  very  large  size,  is  used,  as  its  name 
implies,  in  the  preparation  of  coffee,  in  which 
state  it  is  widely  consumed.  Its  leaves  also  are 
used  in  the  production  of  Barbe  de  Capucin. 
There  are  two  types  of  the  plant,  viz.  : — 

The  large-rooted  Brussels  Chicory  or  Wit- 
LOOF  Chicory. — This  plant,  which  resembles  the 
Magdeburg  Chicory,  has  this  in  particular,  that 
the  leaves  form  a  heart  which  imparts  to  it 
something  of  the  appearance  of  a  small-sized  Let- 
tuce. At  a  later  stage  we  will  describe  the  method 
of  cultivation  employed  in  respect  to  this  variety. 

B.\rbe  de  Cai'DCIs. — The  cultivation  of  wild 
Chicory  for  Barbe  de  Capucin  is  limited  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  communes  of  Mon- 
treuil-sur-Seine,  Rosny  and  Bobigny.  Cultivators 
who  devote  their  energies  to  its  production  rarely 
sow  Chicory  on  their  own  lands,  one  reason  of  this 
being  that  oftentimes  they  do  not  possess  the 
requisite  amount  of  space,  bat  chieHy  it  is  owing 
to  the  exhausting  eft'ect  of  this  cultivation  which 
makes  it  impracticable  to  employ  the  same  plot 
of  ground  for  two  consecutive  years.  The  ground 
which  is  set  apart  for  this  purpose  is  limited  to 
one  crop,  that  is  to  say,  from  spring  until  the  end 
of  autumn.  A  plot  is  given  over  to  the  cultivator 
in  April  and  is  manured,  ploughed  over,  and 
then  harrowed.  The  lease  of  each  plot  ceases  in 
November  or  December.  The  price  of  each 
tenancy  varies  very  little,  ground  which  is  set 
apart  to  this  crop  being  always  of  good  cjuality, 
and  the  average  price  is  750  francs  the  hectare. 

Sowing. 

The  ground  having  been  properly  prepared, 
the  seeds  are  sown  at  the  end  of  April  or  be- 
ginning of  May.  They  are  sown  in  lines  in  order 
to  enable  the  ground  to  be  kept  clean,  which 
is  done  all  through  the  summer.  The  lines  are 
0  30m.  apart  and  the  cjuantity  of  seed  which  is 
required  per  hectare  is  about  150  litres,  at  an 
average  price  of  1  franc  the  litre.  The  sowing, 
which  is  done  by  hand,  employs  one  man  from  nine 
to  ten  days.  In  ofjerationa  on  a  large  scale  it  is 
better  to  sow  with  a  drill.  Shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  young  plants,  which  generally 
takes  place  eight  or  ten  days  after  sowing,  it  is 
advisable  to  hoe  between  the  lines,  which  means 
eleven  daj's'  labour  for  one  man.  A  month  after- 
wards it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds  which 
may  have  made  their  appearance  between  the 
lines,  or  it  may  be  in  the  lines  themselves  among 
the  roots  of  the  young  Chicory.  This  weeding, 
which  is  done  by  hand,  occupies  one  man  about 
fifty  days  if  it  is  properly  done.  The  leaves  when 
they  have  attained  to  a  considerable  development 
are  either  gathered  by  hand  and  sold  as  young 
Chicory  for  salad,  or  they  are  reaped  with  the 
scythe  as  food  for  cattle.  This  latter  as  a  sup- 
plementary crop  is  sometimes  not  to  be  despised. 

Lifting  the  Plants. 

At  length  comes  the  time  of  blanching,  an  opera- 
tion which  necessitates  constant  care  throughout. 
The  first  step  is  the  lifting  of  the  plants.  This  is 
done  either  with  the  spade  or  by  means  of  a  flat- 
pronged  fork.  Having  loosened  the  earth  by  means 
of  either  tool,  the  plants  are  easily  lifted  by  laying 
hold  of  the  leaves  that  remain.  This  is  either  done 
from  time  to  time  as  the  plants  are  required  for  con- 
sumption, or  all  at  once,  in  which  latter  case  the 
roots  are  placed  in  a  basket  close  to  the  place  where 
it  is  intended  to  make  use  of  them.  In  any  case 
it  is  a  long  and  costly  operation.  It  takes  one  man 
not  less  than  a  day  and  a- half  to  clear  4  poles  of 
Chicory,  since  he  has  to  tie  the  roots  with  willow 
into  small  bundles.  In  this  way  about  1.350 
bundles  ])er  hectare  are  obtained,  and  these,  so 
scon  as  the  lifting  is  over,  are  conveyed  to  the 
place  where  the  forcing  is  done.  At  Montreuil, 
cultivators  who  have  not  their  own  means  of 
transport  are  accustomed  to  employ  carriers  at  the 
rate  of  12  francs  for  each  fifty  bundles.  When 
the  bundles  have  reached  their  destination  near 


the  blanching  places,  the  next  step  is  to  trim  the 
roots,  and  this  is  done  by  taking  each  plant 
separately  and  nipping  off  all  the  leaves  which  still 
remain  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  the  use 
of  a  knife  might  injure  the  heart  or  centre, 
and  thereby  retard  the  appearance  of  leaves. 
This  work  is  usually  done  by  women  and  is  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  1  franc  the  bundle.  After  each 
bundle  is  made  up  it  is  again  tied  with  willow  in 
such  a  way  that  the  plant  tops  are  level  with  one 
another. 

Forcing. 

This  takes  place  in  a  cellar  or  store-room, 
the  apertures  of  which  have  all  been  closely 
sealed,  and  upon  the  floor  of  which  a  bed  has 
been  made,  covering  it  wholly  or  in  part,  accord- 
ing to  requirements.  The  bed  ought  to  be  of 
fresh  stable  manure  and  have  a  depth  of  0  30m.  to 
0'35m.  When,  after  having  been  carefully 
pressed  down  and  watered,  the  bed  has  attained 
to  a  fixed  temperature  of  about  20"  to  25°,  the 
bundles  of  Chicory  are  placed  side  by  side  upon 
its  surface  and  as  close  together  as  possible,  with 
a  view  to  economy  of  space.  Some  producers  fill 
up  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  with  smaller 
bundles.  It  is  seldom  that  the  beds  are  com- 
pletely covered  the  same  day,  and,  in  fact,  the 
custom  is  to  commence  one  side  and  follow  up 
with  the  others,  in  order  that  all  the  plants  may 
not  reach  maturity  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
When  all  the  Chicory  is  bedded,  care  is  taken  to 
close  every  door  and  stop  up  every  aperture,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  least  ray  of  light  from  pene- 
trating to  the  plants,  as  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  "  greening  "  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  it  is 
placed  on  the  bed  the  Chicory  begins  to  sprout 
with  such  rapidity,  that  one  may,  so  to  speak, 
almost  see  the  sprouts  coming.  At  the  end  of 
eleven  days,  if  the  bed  is  hot  enough,  the  leaves 
will  have  attained  a  length  of  about  0'30m. 
Whilst  the  forcing  is  going  on  care  will  be  taken 
to  water  the  plants  once  or  twice  a  day,  having 
regard  to  the  heat  of  the  bed,  and  only  perfectly 
pure  water  should  be  used,  as  the  least  impurity 
would  induce  rottenness  in  the  leaves. 

Preparation  for  the  market. — As  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  attained  the  length  above  mentioned 
the  forcing  process  is  at  an  end.  The  bundles 
are  then  removed  from  the  cellar  with  great  care, 
so  as  not  to  break  the  leaves,  and  are  then  untied. 
A  small  handful  of  the  plants  is  then  spread  on  a 
table,  and  on  the  roots  is  placed  a  layer  of  damp 
potter's  clay  of  about  half  the  size,  of  one's  fist, 
and  upon  it  another  layer  of  Chicory  is  spread. 
Thus  is  constituted  the  bottillon,  which  is  tied 
round  the  roots  with  a  slender  band  of  Willow  and 
placed  among  others  in  large  baskets  large  enough 
to  hold  about  200  bottillons.  Care  will  have 
been  taken  to  line  eacli  basket  with  linen  and  to 
keep  it  covered,  so  as  to  avoid  bruising  the  leaves 
and  in  order  to  exclude  the  light,  as  the  least  ray 
of  light  easily  turns  them  gieen.  So  prepared, 
the  baskets  are  despatched  to  the  markets.  Here, 
again,  growers  who  have  no  means  of  transport 
of  their  own  have  recourse  to  carriers  who,  at  Mon- 
treuil,  charge  at  the  rate  of  5  francs  for  every  four 
or  five  baskets.  To  the  cost  of  carriage  must  be 
added  the  half-days  of  the  salesman,  amounting 
to  3  francs,  which  makes  the  cost  of  delivering  800 
to  1000  bottillons  about  S  francs. 

The  yield  fer  hectare. — Such  are  the  opera- 
tions and  the  cost  of  cultivation,  forcing  and  de- 
livery. It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  calculate  the 
yield  per  hectare.  Our  computation  is  that  in  an 
average  year  it  amounts  to  1350  bundles,  giving 
after  the  forcing  50  bottillons  the  bundle,  or  a 
total  of  67,500  bottillons.  These  are  sold  in  the 
Paris  markets  at  prices  which  vary  according  to 
tlie  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  competition 
they  meet  with  from  other  salad  stuff's.  In  years 
when  the  sale  of  Chicory  is  quiet  it  is  sold  at  the 
rate  of  8  francs  to  12  francs  the  hundred  bottillons. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  years  when  the  demand  is 
great  this  price  is  doubled.  From  these  facts  we 
may  set  the  minimum  price  down  as  12  francs  the 
hundred  bottillons. 

The  expenses  of  cfltivation,  &c. — This  may 
be  calculated  per  hectare  as  follows,  it  being  re- 


membered that  the  price  of  a  day's  labour  of  one 
man  is  6  francs  at  Montreuil. 

The  hire  of  1  hectare  of  ground, 

ploughing,  manure,  &c 7."iO  francs. 

150  litres  of  seed  at  1  fr 150      ,, 

Sowing,    10  days'  labour  of  one 

man  at  6  f rs 60       , , 

Hoeing,  12  days  at  6  frs 72      ,, 

Weeding,  50  days        ,,      .SOI)       ,, 

Harvesting,  150  days  ,,       'JUO       ,, 

Transport  of  bundles  at  the  rate 

5  frs.  per  50,  on  a  total  1350 

bundles       324       ,, 

Cleaning,  at  1  fr.  the  bundle    ...  1350      ,, 
16  metres  of  manure  for  forcing, 

at  5  frs SO       ,, 

Willow   for  tying  bundles  and 

bottillons 411       ,, 

4  metres  of  cubes  potter's  clay  .  20       ,, 
Carriage  to  market,  1  fr.  for  the 

100  bottillons    G70      „ 

Total     4716  francs. 

Profits. — Roughly  speaking,  the  profit  from 
1350  bundles  the  hectare  and  fifty  bottillons  the 
bundle,  or  a  total  of  67,500  bottillons,  at  the 
rate  of  12  francs  the  100,  may  be  set  down  as 
8100  francs.  If  from  this  sum  we  deduct  the 
expenses,  the  net  profit  per  hectare  will  be  3384 
francs.  All  the  above  details  have  been  furnished 
us  by  M.  Clement  Guyot,  cultivator,  of  Montreuil- 
sous-Bois  (Seine).  The  figures  may  vary  much 
accordingly  as  the  work  is  done  with  more  or  less 
care,  and  the  fact  is  that  under  different  condi- 
tions, the  totals  above  given  may  be  very  appre- 
ciably diminished.  Another  grower  in  the  same 
locality  puts  the  yield  per  hectare  as  not  more  than 
36,000  bottillons.  It  is  true  that  in  his  case  the 
expenses  of  cultivation  are  much  less,  their  total 
not  being  above  3270  francs.  Consequently  under 
like  conditions  the  profit  is  not  above  10.50  francs 
on  the  same  calculation  of  an  average  of  12  francs 
the  100  bundles.  The  daily  consumption  in  Paris 
alone  is  about  80,000  bundles  of  50  bottillons  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

In  the  production  of  Barbe  de  Capucin,  the 
large-rooted  Chicory  is  used  as  well  as  the  wild 
Chicory  proper. 

The  (3CLTIV.ITI0N  of  Chicory  for  cutting. — 
A  practice  which  is  carried  on  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously In  kitchen  gardens,  as  well  as  by  culti- 
vators for  the  markets,  consists  in  sowing  Chicory 
in  March,  sometimes  in  rows  0'25m.  to  0'30m. 
apart  and  sometimes  broadcast.  Weeding  and 
hoeing  go  on  during  the  summer  when  the 
leaves  are  cut  for  the  consumer,  and  in  winter 
the  ground  is  cleared  to  the  extent  of  removing 
the  dead  leaves.  In  February  and  March  the 
Chicory  is  covered  over  with  leaf-mould  or  with 
mould  simply  when  the  seeds  have  been  set  in 
lines.  The  thickness  of  the  cover  ought  to  be  at 
least  from  2  inches  to  3|  inches.  At  the  end  of 
two  or  three  weeks  the  Chicory  will  make  its 
appearance,  and  then  is  the  time  to  gather  the 
leaves.  The  plants  are  laid  bare  and  the  leaves 
are  cut,  but  avoid  removing  the  heart,  which  is 
covered  up  anew.  Thus  two  or  three  crops  may 
be  had  in  the  spring  of  a  salad  which  is  per- 
ceptibly bitter,  but  is  generally  liked.  The  same 
operation  may  take  place  in  the  following  year 
with  the  same  plants,  after  which  they  should  be 
rooted  up.  The  varieties  which  are  found  suc- 
cessful In  producing  Barbe  de  Capucin  may  also  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  in  any  case  it  should  be 
with  the  addition  of  the  improved  Chicory. 

The  cultivation  of  Witloof. — This  is  a 
vegetable  much  used  in  Belgium,  and  promises  to 
have  an  equal  {popularity  in  France.  Its  cultiva- 
tion, however,  is  attended  with  difficulties,  not  in 
the  manner  of  growing  it,  but  owing  to  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  seed  which  is  abso- 
lutely pure  and  carefully  selected.  The  result  of 
cultivating  an  inferior  kind  is  to  produce  a  vege- 
table resembling  Barbe  de  Capucin,  a  variety 
which  is  wanting  in  stability  and  has  a  tendency 
to  go  back  to  the  type.  So  far  the  results  ob- 
tained In  France  have  not  been  so  successful  as 
those  which  come  to  us  from  Belgium.     The  sow- 
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ing  is  done  as  in  the  case  of  the  wild  Chicory.  In 
the  autumn  the  roots  are  pulled  up  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner,  and  choice  is  made  of  all  those 
the  diameter  of  ^¥hich  is  at  least  3  or  -1  centi- 
metres in  the  upper  part ;  all  others  are  cast 
aside,  as  well  as  those  which  instead  of  only  one 
centre  shoot  have  several.  The  selected  roots  are 
trimmed  as  in  the  case  of  the  Barbe,  and  then 
they  may  be  dealt  with  in  two  different  ways. 
One  way  consists  in  adopting  the  same  system  of 
forcing  as  is  applied  to  the  Barbe  in  the  manner 
described  above.  The  other  consists  in  first  reduc- 
ing the  roots  to  an  equal  length  of  0'20m.  to 
0  2om.  by  cutting  off  the  thin  ends.  This  done, 
a  trench  is  made  0'40m.  in  depth  in  which  the 
roots  are  placed  upright  side  by  side,  the  spaces 
between  being  filled  with  earth  and  the  trench 
filled  up  again  In  this  way  the  plant  is  covered 
with  a  depth  of  earth  of  about  O'iOm.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  force  the  growth,  the  surface  of  the 
trench  is  covered  with  a  warm  layer  of  horse  ma- 
nure, varying  in  depth  according  to  the  quickness 


tings,  after  which  the  roots  are  pulled  up  and 
thrown  aside.  After  this  first  crop  a  second  may 
be  grown  on  the  same  bed  after  turning  up  in 
order  to  renew  the  heat.  It  is  better  to  make  two 
successive  sowings  rather  than  cut  too  long  from 
the  same  plants,  since  the  older  these  are  allowed 
to  grow,  the  harder  and  more  bitter  the  leaves 
will  become. 

The  seed  of  the  wild  Chicory  retains  its  ger- 
minative  power  for  six  or  seven  years.  It  is  got 
from  plants  sown  in  the  spring  and  which  have 
stood  the  winter  in  the  open  air.  For  obtaining 
the  improved  varieties  and  for  Witloof  Chicory, 
the  best  plants  should  be  selected  and  replanted 
at  0  30m.  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year. 


THE  KEW  HERBACEOUS  CATALOGUE.* 
In  this  handy  shilling  volume  we  find  arranged  in 
alphabetical    order   a    catalogue    of    about    6000 
kinds   of  herbaceous,  alpine  and  bulbous  plants 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  the  Royal 


Apple  Newtown  Pippin.    From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  H.  Hendricks,  Kingston,  New  York. 


of  growth  required.  With  a  layer  0-50m.  deep,  it 
will  take  on  an  average  a  month  in  February  to 
give  us  a  vegetable  fit  for  the  table.  The  roots 
having  been  withdrawn  from  the  trench,  the 
leaves  are  detached,  and  either  eaten  raw  as  a  salad 
o;  cooked. 

Cultivation  in  beds.— Sometimes  the  wild 
Chicory  or  its  variegated  variety  is  sown  in  beds 
and  under  frames.  If  so,  the  sowing  is  done  from 
January  to  March.  For  that  purpose  a  bed  is 
formed  0-40m.  in  thickne.ss,  which,  after  being 
dressed  with  mould,  is  enclosed  in  a  frame.  The 
sowing  is  done  broadcast,  without  lines  ;  water  is 
then  sprinkled  on  the  bed,  which  is  afterwards 
covered  with  straw  matting.  The  seed  germinates 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  fifteen  days  afterwards 
the  young  Chicory  is  ripe  for  cutting  and  being 
eaten  as  salad.     It  will  furnish  two  or  three  cut- 


Gardens  at  Kew.  In  the  first  place  such  a  list  is 
a  record  of  which  the  managers  of  Kew  may  fairly 
pride  themselves.  The  soil  of  that  part  of  the 
Thames  valley  is  not  very  good  for  most  herba- 
ceous plants,  but  it  is  in  the  rock  garden  that  the 
difiiculties  to  be  encountered  are  the  greatest. 
Instead  of  the  pure  and  light  air  of  a  mountain 
side,  where  the  atmosphere  is  in  summer  often 
saturated  with  healthy  moisture,  and  evaporation 
from  the  soil — a  condition  hateful  to  most  alpine 
plants — is  hardly  perceptible,  and  where  in  winter 
the  plants  rest  for  several  months  preserved  in  a 
constant  temperature  by  a  covering  of  snow — in- 
stead of  this  we  have  at  Kew  an  atmosphere 
within  the  baneful  influence  of  smoke-laden  fogs, 


a  climate  where  the  plants  are  all  through  winter 
liable  to  be  excited  into  premature  growth  by 
spring  temperature,  again  to  be  checked  by  the 
parching  east  winds  of  March,  which  carry,  in 
addition  to  their  own  withering  powers,  a  load 
of  impurities  gathered  as  they  pass  over  London. 
It  is  but  fair  that  these  disadvantages  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  that  those  who  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  grow  alpines  in  any  lowland  situation 
will  appreciate  the  success  with  which  so  large  a 
collection  is  maintained  in  the  gardens  at  Kew. 

The  plan  of  the  catalogue  should  be  briefly 
noticed.  The  names  of  the  plants  are  arranged  in 
four  rows.  That  which  begins  nearest  to  the 
left  hand  margin  of  the  page  contains  in  full  the 
generic  name  of  the  plant,  followed  by  that  of 
the  first  species.  In  the  next  row  from  the  left 
are  the  rest  of  the  same  genus.  In  the  third  row 
are  well-known  botanical  varieties  classed  under 
the  species  to  which  they  belong,  whilst  in  the 
fourth  are  added  in  a  few  cases  synonyms.  If  all 
the  synonyms  were  added  the  volume  would  be 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  it  is,  and  would  be 
very  confusing.  The  few  which  are  given  are  in 
cases  where  the  priority  of  name  is  in  dispute. 
The  specific  names  of  all  the  plants  are  followed  by 
the  abbreviated  names  of  the  botanists  who  first 
described  them  and  of  the  country  of  which  each 
kind  is  a  native. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  cultivate  hardy 
plants  will  avail  themselves  of  this  volume,  by 
which  the  naming  of  their  plants  may  be  made 
uniform,  the  spelling  correct,  and  the  mode  of 
writing  the  specific  name,  whether  with  a  capital 
letter  or  not,  may  conform  to  a  regular  rule. 
Let  every  name  by  which  a  plant  is  known  in  a 
nursery  or  a  private  collection  be  verified  by  this 
list.  If  it  does  not  occur  in  the  list,  the  chances 
are  twenty  to  one  that  it  is  wrong,  and  in  this  way 
we  may  hope  in  time  to  eliminate  the  very  large 
number  of  unauthorised  names  now  prevalent. 

Attention  may  also  be  cilled  to  the  account 
given  in  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  of  the  way 
in  which  this  large  collection  has  been  got  to- 
gether, and  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  have  rare 
plants  to  spare  will  help  to  maintain  and  enlarge 
this  finest  show  of  living  plants  in  the  world. 
Edge  Hall,  Ma/jios.  C.  Wiilley-Dod. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


*  "  Hand  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  Cultivated  in 
the  Eoyul  Gardens,  Kew."     The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


THE   NEWTOWN   PIPPIN. 
This  still  stands  at  the  head  of  all  American 
Apples   in   flavour   and   quality.     We  read  of 
your  famous  Blenheim,  Cox's  Orange,  and  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  and  your  correspondent ' '  W.  G.  C," 
who  in  December  last  had  been  comparing  our 
Newtown  with   some  of   those  choice  English 
Apples,    said,    "  In    justice   to    the    Newtown 
Pippin  it  must  be  said  that  it  was  of  excellent 
quality,    only   slightly   behind    Cox's    Orange, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  one  or  two  other  highly 
flavoured  varieties  grown  in  this  country."     I 
do   not  like   this  conclusion,  and   therefore  I 
believe  it  is  unjust,  although  I  frankly  confess 
that   no  such  opportunity  for  comparative  test 
was  ever  presented  to  me.     But  in  any  event  I 
want  to  protest  against  the  statement  that  our 
American  Newtown  is  "slightly  behind"  any 
other  Apple  for  flavour  and  quality  in  general. 
Of  course,  I  realise  what  a  wide  diversity  of 
tastes   and   opinions   there    are    regarding   the 
ideal  flavour  of  an  Apple,  nor  do  I  believe  it 
possible  to  settle  upon  any  standard.     But  in 
this  case,  assuming  that  the  writer  had  carefully 
selected  and  well-grown  specimens  of  the  New- 
town for  his  test,  allow  me  to  say  that  at  that 
early  stage  of  the  winter  our  Newtown  could 
not  have  reached  its  full  flavour.     It   is  rarely 
before    the    latter   part  of   January  or  1st   of 
February,  in  this  latitude,  that  its  rich,  sprightly 
juices  are  fully  ready  to  delight  the  palate  most. 
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It  is  distinctly  a  late  winter  Apple  here  and  a 
very  long  keeper,  coming  in  when  nearly  all 
other  Apples  are  gone  ;  and  this  is  another  im- 
portant element  of  its  great  value. 

Last   October  I    purchased   a   harrel   of   the 
finest  Newtowns  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  from  an 
honest   old  farmer  who  grew  them  about  ten 
miles  from  this  city.     I  have  raised  many  fine 
cmes  in  past  years,  but  nothing  to  equal  these. 
Every   Apple   was   sound,  well  coloured,    fair, 
smooth,  and  beautiful,  tit  for  the  show  table. 
Two  dollars  was  all  he  asked  for  this  barrel  of 
Apples,  and  I  paid  him  with  pleasure.     I  kept 
the  fruit  headed  up  in  an  ordinary  cold  room, 
with   the  usual   fluctuation  in  temperature,   a 
part  of  the  time  at  freezing  point,  until  Febru- 
ary, I  think.     But  then  when  I  opened  that 
barrel  there  were  indeed  a  sight  and  an  aroma 
fit  for  the  enjoyment  of   pomological  savants, 
and    I   wish    President    Berckmanns,    of    the 
American   Pomological   Society,    "  W.  G.  C," 
and  other  friends  of  that  ilk  could  have  been 
there  to  see,  smell,  and  taste.     Every  specimen 
sound  and  beautiful,   and  the  flavour  beyond 
compare  in  my  estimation.     From  that  time  to 
this  (June  15)  I  have  been  enjoying  this  fruit. 
And  now,  when  all  other  Apples  have  disap- 
peared from  the  markets,   I  have  yet  two  or 
three  dozen  of  these  magnificent  fruits,  sound 
as  a  dollar,  though  the  mercury  has  been  sim- 
mering  in   the  nineties  for  days  together.     I 
herewith  present  an  accurate  outline  of  one  of 
these  Apples,  an  average  specimen,  and  also  a 
photograph  of  three  other  average  specimens, 
which  are  shown  slightly  under  the  actual  size. 
You  will   observe  that  these  specimens  are 
much  larger  than  the  typical  outlines  of  the  New- 
town shown  in  "  Downing  "  and  other  standard 
pomological  works.     Does  this  look  as  though 
the   Newtown    Pippin   had    deteriorated    very 
badly  in   this  country  in  recent   years,  as  we 
have   been   led   to  believe  by  various  writers  > 
Now,  the   grower   of  these  Apples  is  a  plain, 
modest  farmer  who  has  never  heard  that  the 
Newtown  was  a  poor,  unprofitable    Apple   to 
grow.     He    does    not   read   the    horticultural 
papers  very  much,  and  does  not  farm  on  the 
most  approved  scientific  principles.     All  this  is 
pretty  clear  in  view   of  the  fact  that  he  sold 
such  magnificent  Apples  of  this  choice  variety 
at  such  a  low  price,  which  was  only  a  few  cents 
more  than  other  standard  sorts  were  bringing 
at  the  time.     He  has  several  Newtown  trees 
in  his  orchard  here  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains,  planted  on  rather  high  ground, 
and  they  get  the  same  general  treatment  which 
is   given  to   his   entire  orchard  ;    he   just  lets 
them  bear  fruit  like  the  other  trees.     That  is  all. 
But  I  am  going  to  tell  him  that  he  can  just  as 
wtrll  get  more  money  for  such  Apples  in  future, 
because  he  ought  to  know  it,  and  then  L  some- 
how  feel  as  though    I   owed   him    something. 
Why,  when  I  opened  those  Apples  every  one 
was  worth  five  cents  in  the  fancy  fruit  markets 
here,  and  the  larger  ones  would  have  sold  for 
ten   cents   each    from    the   New   York   stands. 
Twenty-five  dollars    would  have  been  a  small 
price  for  that  barrel  of  Apples. 

Does  it  not  pay  then  to  grow  the  Newtown  ? 
But  you  say,  these  were  very  carefully  sorted, 
and  I  agree  that  they  nmst  have  been  ;  it 
always  pays  to  sort  fruit  carefully.  But  grant- 
ing all  that,  this  man  had  plenty  more  like  it  : 
mine  was  only  a  sample  of  his  entire  crop. 

Now  I  believe  the  Newtown  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  very  unjustly  condemned  as  an 
unprofitable  market  Apple  in  this  country, 
though  it  is  starred  in  fifteen  of  our  States,  and 
double-starred  in  three  of  them,  in  the  American 
Pomological  Society's  catalogue.  That  the  tree 
is  a  rather  slow  grower  and  shy  bearer  while 


young  I  admit,  but  when  it  begins  to  bear  it 
continues  to  produce  its  precious  load  and  is 
fully  as  productive  as  other  leading  sorts.  It 
is  an  ironclad  in  vigour  in  the  severest  climate 
and  is  not  subject  to  disease.  Therefore  I 
claim,  because  of  the  superior  value  of  the 
fruit,  it  amply  repays  for  the  extra  year  or  two 
required  for  its  maturity.  All  this  I  have  said 
before  in  previous  issues  of  The  Gakden,  and 
subsequent  experience  and  observation  have 
fully  confirmed  it.  I  can  point  to  several  com- 
paratively young  orchards  of  the  Newtown 
here  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  in  the 
suburbs  of  this  city  which  are  not  equalled  any- 
where in  vigour,  productiveness,  and  value  of 
their  crops.  From  one  of  these  fine  orchards 
Apples  are  annually  sent  to  the  royal  table  of 
Her  gracious  and  excellent  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  I  am  proud  to  know  that  she  has  the  best. 

For  nine  months  ending  September  1,  1894, 
Great  Britain  is  said  to  have  paid  us  about 
2,500,000  dols.  for  American  Apples.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  shipped  you  nearly 
1,600,000  barrels  of  our  Apples.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  to  know  just  how  many  of  these 
were  genuine  Newtowns  and  how  many  more 
were  sold  as  such.  If  yoii  have  choice  English 
Apples  that  are  really  superior  to  our  New- 
towns,  why  is  it  that  none  of  them  are  ever 
imported  or  sent  to  this  country,  where  we 
usually  try  to  "  get  the  best  ?  " 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  H.  Hendricks. 


and  trees  generally  grown  under  glass.  Thus  sun 
and  air  would  be  able  to  act  beneficially  on  each 
shoot  and  leaf,  a  thing  impossible  under  the 
crowding  system,  and  as  the  more  wood  a  tree 
makes  the  more  it  is  inclined  to,  this  early  pinch- 
ing would  lessen  the  liability  to  grossness  and 
secure  a  more  evenly  balanced  condition  of  the 
tree  generally.  Many  young  fruit  trees  are  un- 
doubtedly stunted  and  never  permitted  to  attain 
their  full  dimensions  by  this  unnatural  raid  on 
their  constitutions  from  the  very  time  they  are 
planted. — .J.  C. 

Preparing  Strawberry  plants. — In  this 
neighbourhood  Strawberries  are  largely  grown, 
both  in  the  open  and  under  glass.  The  method 
of  raising  young  plants  that  finds  the  most  favour 
is  that  of  layering  them  in  the  open  ground  as  early 
as  possible.  Not  only  is  the  small  pot  system  of 
layering  Strawberries  expensive,  but  the  plants  so 
raised  do  not  take  so  readily  to  their  altered  con- 
dition as  when  lifted  direct  from  the  open  ground. 
Directly  runners  can  be  obtained  the  soil  under- 
neath them  is  loosened  1  inch  or  so  deep  to  ensure 
a  quick  root  action.  A  slight  hollow  is  made  in 
the  soil  to  assist  in  giving  the  runners  water  at 
first  when  they  are  layered.  The  layers  are  made 
fast  to  the  soil  by  the  aid  of  a  peg  pushed  into 
the  ground  immediately  behmd  the  runner.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  roots  will  have  pushed  sufficiently 
far  to  enable  the  plants  to  be  lifted  with  some  soil 
attached,  so  that  when  planted  either  in  the  open 
or  in  pots  the  check  of  removal  is  not  felt.  The 
roots  run  quickly  away  in  the  fresh  c|uarters, 
owing  to  their  not  being  entwined  around  each 
other  as  when  the  plants  are  in  pots. — E.  M. 


Pears  and  Apples. — The  same  treatment  can- 
not be  given  these  fruits  as  advised  for  other  wall 
trees,  as  if  the  knife  is  used  too  early  it  does  not 
promote  fruiting  wood,  but  a  mass  of  weak  leafy 
wood.  Leaders  should  be  secured  to  the  wall  and 
weak  useless  wood  out  out.  Leave  any  shortening 
of  terminals  till  later  on  when  the  wood  is  more 
matured.  On  some  Pears,  such  as  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  and  other  smaller  kinds,  heavy 
crops  have  set  and  thinning  of  fruits  is  necessary  ; 
other  kinds  with  a  sparse  crop  are  making  much 
growth,  and  in  their  case  the  removal  of  breast 
wood  will  be  necessary.  Cordon  trees  should  be 
kept  well  stopped,  the  terminal  growth  secured, 
and  the  crop  where  heavy  thinned,  as  after  the 
middle  of  this  month  there  is  little  danger  of 
dropping.  The  early  kinds,  such  as  Doyenne 
d'Ete  and  Jargonelle,  should  be  thinned  earlier. 
The  trees  should  be  well  mulched  and  ample  mois- 
ture given  them,  with  occasional  dampings  over 
after  hot  days.  Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
bush  trees  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  as  to  thinning, 
mulching  and  watering.  Pyramids  and  bush  trees 
may  have  gross  top  growth  reduced,  but  it  is  well 
to  keep  the  wood  thin  in  preference  to  shortening 
it  much  at  this  season. — G.  W. 

Summer  pruning. — I  have  often  thought  that 
much  harm  is  done  to  valuable  fruit  trees  on  walls 
and  espaliers  by  removing  the  whole  of  the  breast 
wood  at  one  time.  This  always  has  been  and  is 
still  the  rule  in  most  gardens.  If,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  young  shoots  from  a 
Peach  or  Nectatine  tree  piecemeal  in  order  to 
avoid  a  sudden  check,  the  same  rule  must,  I  think, 
hold  good  in  the  matter  of  summer  pruning.  In 
fact,  1  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  fruit  on 
Pears  which  was  swelling  freely  up  to  the  time  of 
removing  the  foreright  shoots  became  stationary 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  operation.  Far 
better  would  it  be  in  ray  opinion  to  go  over  the 
crees,  removing  one  half  the  shoots  more  from 
the  top  half  than  the  bottom,  completing  the  work 
in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight's  time.  I  am  confident 
that  some  of  the  more  delicate  Pears  and  Plums 
also  resent  this  wholesale  defolialiion  in  a  most 
marked  manner,  the  fruit  never  afterwards  .attain- 
ing to  its  normal  size  or  developing  its  best 
flavour.  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  it  would 
be  wise  not  to  allow  varieties  which  are  prone  to 
make  much  wood  to  have  their  own  way  in  spring, 
practising   pinching   as  in   the  case  of  pot  trees 


SOME  GOOD  CHERRIES. 
The  season  has  not  been  all  one  could  desire  for 
Cherries,  black  fly  having  been  troublesome,  bub 
there  is  no  cracking,  which  is  often  the  case  in 
wet  seasons.  In  no  season  have  Cherries  been 
more  plentiful  or  better.  I  recently  paid  a  visit 
to  Gunnersbury  House,  and  there  I  saw  the 
finest  Cherries  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  open.  They 
were  equal  to  the  best  fruits  grown  under  glass. 
Mr.  Hudson  showed  them  before  the  fruit  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
July  9,  and  was  unanimously  awarded  a  silver 
medal  for  them.  The  trees  from  which  the  fruits 
had  been  gathered  were  very  old,  and  a  few 
seasons  ago  suffered  so  badly  from  canker  that 
Mr.  Hudson  feared  he  would  lose  them.  To  try 
and  bring  them  round  he  laid  in  all  the  young 
growths  at  full  length  except  the  foreright  shoots, 
with  the  result  that  the  trees  now  are  a  mass  of 
young  fruiting  wood ;  the  old,  somewhat  unsightly 
branches  are  well  covered  over  and  there  is  a 
wealth  of  fruit,  thus  showing  the  advantage  of 
giving  trees  more  freedom,  using  the  knife  less 
and  getting  young  wood.  Of  course,  from  or- 
chard house  trees  one  can  expect  first-class  fruit, 
but  in  the  open  such  finish  cannot  be  expected.  I 
am  aware  young  trees  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
in  the  open  for  extra  large  fiuit. 

When  I  exhibited  Cherries  some  fifteen  years 
ago  I  always  relied  upon  one  old  tree  with  a  few 
branches.  This  tree  was  near  a  manure  tank  and 
got  food  freely,  bub  I  am  not  aware  Mr.  Hudson's 
trees  got  any  special  food,  and  they  had  got  none 
too  much  moisture,  water  being  scarce  and  diffi- 
cult to  get  at.  The  trees  named  on  a  west  and 
south- west  wall  are  very  clean  and  free  from  insects. 
The  varieties  are  Black  Tartarian,  Bigarreau  de 
Schreken,  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon.  There  were 
other  varieties,  but  not  such  old  trees.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  fruit  cul- 
ture can  make  any  mistake  in  planting  the  above 
varieties.  B.  Napoleon  is  a  later  fruit,  but  in 
such  seasons  as  this  it  is  ripe  by  the  first  week  in 
July  on  a  very  warm  wall  and  in  light  soil.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  the  very  best  late  Bigarreau. 
The  Black  Tartarian  is  generally  considered  one 
of  the  best  black  varieties  for  growing  in  a 
cool  house.  The  other  variety,  Bigarreau  de 
Schreken,  which  may  be  termed  a  very  fine  type 
of   Early  Bigarreau,  is  black  and  with   a  great 
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depth  of  flesh,  very  rich  and  juicy.  It  does  well 
either  indoors  or  out. 

I  find  the  above  varieties  do  well  in  this  lo- 
cality, and  I  will  add  one  or  two  more  which  I 
value  quite  as  much  for  quality,  cropping,  and 
earliness.  Early  Rivers,  a  large  black  fruit,  is  a 
splendid  variety,  also  Governor  Wood,  a  most 
reliable  variety.  St.  Margaret,  a  large  dark 
purple,  is  very  fine  and  crops  grandly.  To  these 
should  be  added  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Elton,  and  Waterloo.  These  are  all 
grown  on  walls  and  never  fail  to  crop  freely  ; 
indeed,  this  season  severe  thinning  was  neces- 
sary. G.  Wythes. 

Syon  House  Gardens. 


Strawberry  British  Queen. — I  never  re- 
member a  season  when  the  above  variety  has  done 
so  well  and  the  flavour  been  so  good.  Many  fail 
with  this  variety  through  leaving  the  plants  too 
long  in  one  place.  There  are  none  which  repay 
annual  planting  better  than  British  Queen.  It  is 
useless  to  plant  weak  runners.  If  a  few  plants 
are  reserved  for  runner  production,  not  fruiting  them 
and  planting  the  runners  early  in  deeply-dug  well- 
manured  land,  this  old  favou  ite  will  give  a  good 
return.  I  do  not  advise  north  borders  where  the 
land  is  heavy,  but  in«  light  soils  and  a  sheltered 
garden  a  north  border  suits  the  plants. — S.  H.  B. 

Strawberry  Aberdeen  Favourite. — In  the 
race  for  new  or  large  kinds  we  must  not  forget 
those  which  do  well  in  what  may  be  termed  adverse 
soils.  The  above  is  one  of  the  very  best  croppers 
I  have  grown.  Not  only  is  the  fruit  freely  pro- 
duced, but  it  has  that  rich  vinous  flavour  often 
found  lacking  in  these  fruits.  This  variety  is 
much  grown  in  the  north,  and  i?  valuable,  as  it 
prolongs  the  season.  It  does  well  in  most  soils  ; 
in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  it  fail  in  any  locality, 
and  the  fruits  being  firm  travel  grandly.  The 
fruit  is  bright  red,  conical,  and  of  first-rate 
quality.  With  me  it  is  in  season  after  British 
Queen.  Being  a  strong  grower  it  reciuires  ample 
space.  The  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear 
more  than  two  crops  if  fine  fruits  are  desired.  It 
is  not  grown  in  this  part  of  the  country  so  much 
as  it  deserves,  but  in  my  estimation  it  is  much 
superior  to  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  others  more  often 
seen. — G.  Wvthes. 

Currant  La  Conde.— In  his  useful  notes  on 
Currants  at  p.  6  "  W.  G.  C."  mentions  this 
variety,  but  does  not  speak  of  La  Versailles. 
The  latter  variety  I  have  grown  for  many  years 
and  find  nothing  to  approach  it  either  for  crop- 
ping or  quality.  The  fruit  is  produced  in  very 
large  bunches,  the  individual  berries  being  some- 
times as  large  as  small  Cherries.  I  am  wondering 
whether  La  Conde  and  La  Versailles  are  identical, 
ae  "  W.  G.  C.'s"  description  of  the  former  would 
seem  to  indicate.  La  Versailles  is  by  no  means  a 
uniform  LTOwer,  being  somewhat  ungainly,  but 
on  this  account  may  be  easily  layered  in  early 
spring,  good  rooted  plants  being  thus  obtained 
by  the  next  autumn. — J.  Crawford. 

Melon  roots  diseased.— I  send  you  a  piece 
of  a  root  of  a  Melon.  Whenever  the  Melons  begin 
to  net,  the  plants  always  flag  on  hot  days.  I 
keep  the  house  at  70°  by  night.  I  grow  Cucumbers 
and  Tomatoes  in  the  same  house.  I  never  water 
within  4  inches  of  the  stem. — J.  P. 

*^*  The  Melon  roots  are  badly  attacked  by  a 
small  worm,  which  was  doubtless  introduced  with 
the  soil.  You  keep  your  house  at  the  proper 
temperature,  but  doubtless  to  a  great  extent  the 
trouble  is  caused  by  the  Cucumbers,  these  being 
more  liable  to  this  disease  than  Melons.  In  your 
note  you  state  it  causes  dropping  of  foliage  on 
hot  days.  This  is  simply  from  want  of  roots  to 
support  the  plants.  Can  you  not  devote  a  separate 
bed  to  the  Melons  and  thus  prevent  contamina- 
tion, as  it  is  impossible  to  do  both  plants  justice 
quite  close  to  each  other  ?  Again,  you  grow 
Tomatoes  in  the  same  house.  This  is  not  advis- 
able, as  I  fail  to  see  how  justice  can  be  done  to 
these  last-named,  as  they  require  more  air,  less 
moisture,   and    in   a    close,   steamy    atmosphere 


would  make  much  leaf  growth  and  fruit  very 
sparingly.  The  only  remedy  is  when  the  crop  is 
cleared  to  thoroughly  clean  out  the  old  bed,  burn 
the  soil,  or  mix  a  quantity  of  fresh  lime  and  soot 
before  using  it  in  any  way.  I  would  advise  you 
to  obtain  soil  from  a  new  source,  thoroughly 
exposing  it  to  frost  before  using,  and  mixing  witn 
it  some  wood  ashes,  soot,  or  old  lime  rubble  before 
placing  indoors. — G.  W. 


NOTES  FROM  WORTHING. 

Worthing  has  long  been  noted  as  a  great  Tomato 
and  Grape-growing  centre,  and  havmg  recently 
gone  to  reside  there,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
a  brief  account  of  the  now  extensive  fruit-growing 
industry  carried  on  in  and  around  the  town  might 
be  of  interest  to  many  readers  of  The  GARDtiN. 
The  extent  of  glass  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
large  and  would  surprise  anyone  unacquainted 
witn  the  place  ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  other  spot, 
even  in  Kent  or  near  London,  where  so  much  glass 
can  be  founu  within  a  limited  area.  TJio  nearest 
approach  to  it  is,  I  should  say,  at  Bexley  Heath, 
or  Swanley,  in  Kent,  where  Mr.  Ladds'  huge 
market  and  fruit-growing  nursery  is  situated. 
Though  none  of  the  Worthing  establishments 
equal  this  in  extent,  there  are  many  growers  pos- 
sessing from  500  feet  to  5000  feet  run  of  spacious 
glass  structures  within  a  short  distance  oi  each 
other,  even  in  and  near  the  town  itself ;  while  in 
the  surrounding  hamlets  of  Tanning,  Broad- 
water, Patching,  Lancing,  &c.,  large  nurseries  de- 
voted to  fruit  growing— chiefly  under  glass — are 
also  very  numerous.  The  Worthing  growers, 
indeed,  must  be  counted  by  the  score,  and  more 
houses  are  being  erected  almost  daily. 

Now  why  80  extensive  an  industry  should  have 
become  established  here  and  have  grown  to  such 
large  proportions  is  a  question  that  may  fairly  be 
asked.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  two  reasons  : 
first,  the  climate  is  unusually  sunny,  dry  and 
warm,  with  a  remarkable  absence  of  storms,  plenty 
of  fresh  sea  air,  and  no  fog,  except  a  slight  sea 
mist  at  times.  In  a  season  like  the  present,  in- 
deed, a  little  more  moisture  would  be  desirable, 
for  there  has  been  less  rain  here  than  almost  any- 
where else,  so  that  an  abundant  supply  ot  water 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  soil  also— a  sub- 
stantial, but  not  heavy  loam  of  a  rich  yellow  or 
reddish  colour,  and  in  many  places  3  feet  to  5  feet 
in  depth — is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
plants  in  general,  and  of  Vines  and  Cucumbers  in 
particular.  I  fancy  it  contains  rather  too  much 
iron  to  be  quite  the  thing  for  Tomatoes,  but 
as  it  varies  considerably,  this  crop  also  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  certain  spots,  aecondly,  it 
appears  that  in  the  good  old  times  Tomatoes 
were  found  to  succeed  so  well  in  the  open  air,  that 
some  of  the  inhabitants  commenced  their  culture 
on  a  rather  large  scale,  and  for  some  years  with 
great  success  and  profit.  But  when  ttie  cycle  of 
wet  summers  set  in  this  was  given  up,  and  the 
disappointed  growers  then  began  erecting  glass 
houses  to  shelter  the  plants,  and  have  since  added 
to  this  accommodation  very  largely.     Both 

Grapes  and  Cuc0mbees 

are  also  largely  cultivated,  and  with  marvellous 
success  and  a  considerable  amount  of  profit  also, 
though  the  low  prices  now  obtainable  have  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  growers  to  greatly  extend 
their  accommodation  and  output  in  order  to  make 
the  same  amount  of  return.  Grapes  in  particular 
are  wonderfully  well  grown  and  enormous  crops 
often  obtained.  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  general 
favourite,  with  a  few  Alicantes  here  and  there,  but 
Gros  Colman  is  now  being  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  I  have  never  seen  such  grand  samples  of 
this  variety  as  some  of  the  Worthing  growers 
turn  out  by  the  ton.  The  fruit  is  not  only  ex- 
ceptionally large  in  both  bunch  and  berry,  but 
the  flavour  is  really  delicious  and  infinitely  su- 
perior to  the  poor,  insipid,  watery  Grapes  too 
often  met  with,  this  being  due  no  doubt  to  the 
rich  ferruginous  soil  and  almost  unlimited  sun- 
shine.    One  of  the  best  growers  told  me  recently 


that  he  could  grow  (jrapes  pruhtably  at  as  low  as 
6d.  per  lb.,  but  this  is  possible  only  by  utilising 
the  houses  tor  forcing  Koses  in  pots  during  the 
winter  and  spring  and  by  growing  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  autumn,  both  lor  cut  bloom  oi  course. 
Cucumbers,  again,  are  grown  remarkably  well 
and  owing  to  the  glorious  climate  (the  sun  beino- 
Olten  fully  as  strong  in  February  as  it  is  in  Apru 
near  London),  the  plants  may  uc  raised,  planted, 
and  cut  Irom  at  any  eeasua  with  almost  equally 
good  results — barring,  ot  course,  the  extra  cost  of 
nring  in  severe  weather  and  the  slightly  diminished 
crop.  Very  little  bottom  heat  is  employed,  one 
4-inch  pipe,  covered  with  brickbats,  in  the  bottom 
of  each  4-ieet  bed,  sufficing  tor  even  the  earliest 
crops,  and  duiing  the  summer  no  artificial  heat 
whatever  is  employed.  A  neighbour  has  been 
cutting  continuously  from  one  house  between  200 
teet  and  iiUU  leec  in  length  since  Christmas  last 
until  now,  often  100  or  15U  dozen  of  fine  fruits 
weekly,  and  the  plants  are  still  full  ot  vigour. 
Ked-spider,  thrips,  &c.,  are  almost  unknown. 

Tomatoes 
also  are  very  largely  cultivated.  As  many  as  40  or 
50  tons  ot  ripe  Iruit  are  otcen  despatched  from 
Worthing  station  per  week  during  the  summer 
months  to  London  and  elsewhere,  and  more  than 
one  ot  the  larger  growers  sends  away  a  ton  or  more 
of  fruit  twice,  and  occasionally  three  times  a  ween 
at  this  season.  The  variety  chietly  cultivated  is  a 
selection  from  the  old  Large  Ked,  Known  locally  as 
the  Worthing  Ked,  but  here  and  there  a  large  batch 
ot  Early  Kuby,  I'ertection,  or  some  other  variety 
may  be  found.  The  Worthing  Ked  is  a  dwart  and 
sturdy  grower,  setting  very  lieely,  and  producing 
numerous  large  trusses  ot  fruit,  which,  however, 
are  usually  more  or  less  corrugated,  the  colour  also 
being  by  uo  means  tirst-rate.  Some  ot  the  more 
careiuUy  selected  strains  produce  fairly  smooth 
fruit,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  decidedly  coarse. 
Being  a  hardy  and  sure-setting  variety,  even  in 
the  uepth  of  winter,  it  is,  however,  preferred  by 
most  01  the  growers  to  any  other,  but  it  does  not 
realise  the  nest  price.  A.  few  years  ago,  when 
the  rage  for  Tomatoes  first  set  in  and  there 
were  fewer  growers,  good  prices  were  obtained. 
That  troublesome  dioease  Known  as  the  "flag" 
or  "droop"  causes  some  grow'ers  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  lo»s,  one  large  grower  having  had  an 
almost  total  failure  Irom  this  cause  tor  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  In  other  nurseries  it  s»ldom 
if  ever  appears,  but  in  others  again  it  atlects 
Tomatoes  only  when  planted  out,  not  those  in 
pots.  Its  obscure  character  renders  this  complaint 
one  ot  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  it  chieQy  to  an  excessive 
amount  ot  iron  in  either  the  soil  or  the  water  em- 
ployed. The  disease  known  as  mildew  (Cladis- 
sporium)  is  also  very  destructive  at  times,  gener- 
ally appearing  in  July  or  August,  particularly 
when  the  weather  is  damp  and  close.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  if  the  Worthing  growers  provided 
their  houses  with  better  means  ot  ventilation  they 
would  experience  less  trouble  from  ihis  cause. 
The  Potato  disease,  or  "black  stripe"  as  it  is 
termed  by  some,  also  causes  some  amount  of  loss 
among  all  classes  of  growers.  This  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  common  and  destructive  in  a  moist  close 
season  than  at  any  other  time,  but  even  in  a  sum- 
mer like  this,  when  no  rain  to  speak  ol  has  fallen 
for  several  months,  1  notice  that  a  plant  here  and 
there  becomes  attacked.  These  are  at  once  pulled 
out  and  burnt  in  order  to  prevent,  as  tar  as  possi- 
ble, the  afiection  spreading  any  further.  Almost 
the  only 

Fi.owERiKo  Plants 
that  are  cultivated  in  the  Worthing  nurseries  are 
Chrysanthemums,  Arum  Lilies  and  Roses.  These 
come  in  admirably  as  catch  crops,  and  by  bringing 
in  money,  more  or  less  in  dull  or  off  times,  witn 
little  or  no  extra  expense  or  trouble,  add  materially 
to  the  profits.  Chrysanthemums  are  principally 
grown  in  pots  and  housed  and  bloomed  in  vineries 
and  Tomato  houses  after  the  fruit  is  over.  The 
climate  is  so  mild,  at  any  rate  up  to  abour. 
Christmas,  that  little  or  no  heat  is  required  evei 
for  the  late  varieties.   Those  most  commonly  grown 
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are  Lady  Lawrence,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Sunflower, 
Source  d'Orandto  a  smaller  extent  L.  Cannincf  (a 
grand  late  white),  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon 
and  Mme.  Desgrange.  A  few  years  ago  late 
Chrysanthemums  paid  well,  but  lately  the  market 
has  been  so  glutted  with  blooms  even  at  Christ- 
mas that  they  have  become  a  perfect  drug,  and 
scarcely  saleable  at  any  price  the  last  season  or 
two,  and  early  varieties  are  now  the  more  re- 
munerative. Roses  are  forced  in  early  vineries 
and  Cucumber  houses  and  often  realise  good 
prices.  The  plants  are  chiefly  grown  in  large 
pots,  which  are  turned  out-of-doors  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  is  off,  repotted  some  time  during  the  sum- 
mer and  brought  in  again  when  the  houses  are 
started  in  the  winter  or  early  spring.  The 
varieties  chiefly  grown  are  Catherine  Mermet,  an 
old  variety  very  similar  to  this  called  Clothilde, 
of  which,  though  not  quite  so  fine,  the  blooms  are 
much  more  abundantly  produced.  Niphetos  and  a 
few  Perle  des  Jardins,  &c. ,  are  also  found  in  smaller 
numbers.  Martchal  Niel  is  not  much  grown,  as  it 
is  of  no  use  as  a  jjot  plant,  and  the  growers  do  not 
care  to  occupy  their  roof  space  with  such  things. 

Arum  Lilies  succeed  wonderfully  here,  and  even 
under  decidedly  rough  treatment  produce  a  pro- 
fusion of  fine  foliage  and  large  blossoms  almost 
continuously,  but  the  price  is  now  so  low  as  to  be 
scarcely  remunerative.  The  double  scarlet  zonal 
Raspail  again  is  grown  in  some  nurseries  for 
winter  blooming  with  considerable  success,  but  as 
a  rule  the  plants  are  very  roughly  treated  and  do 
not  get  a  chance  to  show  their  true  character. 

B.  C.  R. 


CHERRIES. 
The  enormous  crops  of  these  that  have  been 
grown  this  season  both  on  standards  and  walls 
will  no  doubt  convince  most  people  that  a  severe 
winter  has  little  or  no  effect  on  most  of  our  hardy 
fruit  trees.  Though  some  varieties  that  are  some- 
what tender  and  those  growing  in  unfavourable 
situations  may  be  injured  by  the  frosts,  those 
making  firm  wood  do  not  often  suffer  much.  Many 
were  complaining  that  owing  to  the  cold  wet 
summer  the  wood  could  not  ripen,  therefore  fruit 
would  be  scarce.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Plums  and  Damsons 
growing  in  the  open,  most  of  the  hardy  fruit  trees 
are  well  laden.  Cherries  and  Apples  are  the 
most  abundant  crops  on  record.  The  trees,  too,  of 
the  former  have  not  suffered  so  much  from  the 
attacks  of  aphides  as  in  some  seasons  ;  on  that 
account  the  foliage  is  clean  and  healthy,  many  of 
the  varieties  havine  produced  fruit  of  good  size 
and  fine  flavour.  With  me  Early  Rivers  was  the 
first  to  ripen  its  fruit,  and  though  the  spring  was  a 
late  one,  splendid  dishes  were  gathered  from  trees 
on  a  south  ■«  all  the  second  week  in  June.  This 
fine  early  variety  deserves  to  be  better  known,  for 
the  fruit  is,  in  addition  to  its  earliness,  both  large 
and  of  fine  flavour.  Adams's  Crown  was  the  next. 
This  is  a  rather  small,  but  highly  flavoured  variety 
of  the  Bigarreau  class.  Planted  against  a  south 
wall  it  never  fails  to  produce  a  crop,  and  being  one 
of  the  first  to  bloom  is  very  attractive  in  early 
spring.  Bigarreau  de  Schreken  ought  certainly 
to  find  a  place  in  all  gardens  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour.  Black  Tartarian  was  certainly  never 
better  than  it  has  been  this  year  ;  though  the  fruit 
is  perhaps  not  c|uite  so  large,  the  crop  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  To  prolong  its  season  I  have  it 
planted  on  various  aspects,  for  on  a  hot  south  wall 
the  fruit  soon  loses  its  flavour,  while  on  one 
facing  north  or  northwest  it  will  often  keep 
good  till  the  middle  of  August.  Frogmore 
Bigarreau  and  Empress  Eugenie  were  also  very 
fine  ;  while  some  of  the  later  kinds,  such  as  Peine 
Hortense,  Florence,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Bigar- 
reau de  Hedelfinger,  have  very  fine  crops  that 
will  with  care  give  us  a  supply  till  the  end  of 
next  month.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
Cherries  do  not  succeed  well  on  a  north  wall,  and 
this  may  be  the  case  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  here  they  do  very  well  indeed  ;  in 
fact  I  have  them  planted  on  every  aspect,  where 
they  grow   most  luxuriantly.     Black  Tartarian, 


Elton,  May  Duke,  Late  Duke,  Florence,  Duchesse 
de  Palluau,  Black  Eagle,  Empress  Euge'nie,  Butt- 
ner's  Black  Heart,  and  Morello  all  succeed  well 
■«  hen  grown  thus,  and  by  so  doing  the  season  is 
extended  by  several  days.  I  have  never  had 
Bigarreau  Napoleon  or  Florence  so  fine  as  they 
have  been  this  year,  the  fruit  hanging  in  clusters 
all  along  the  branches.  Morellos,  too,  are  very 
good,  thoufcrh  I  fear  the  fruit  will  not  be  so  large 
as  it  usually  is  owing  to  the  long  spell  of  dry 
weather.  Trees  that  are  carrying  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  will  be  greatly  benefited  if  a  thorough  soak- 
ing of  li(]uid  manure  could  be  afforded  them,  or, 
failing  this,  some  artificial  food  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  and  washed  into  the  soil.  It  is  not  wise 
to  encourage  the  trees  to  make  a  too  sappy 
growth,  but  when  the  trees  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  they  will  need  all  the  support  that 
can  be  afforded  them,  otherwise  they  will  soon 
become  sickly  and  fail  to  make  sufficient  wood  to 
produce  a  crop  of  fruit.  The  foliage  and  fruit 
should  a'sohavea  thorough  washing  before  it  ripens, 
particularly  that  which  it  is  intended  should 
hang  till  the  end  of  September,  as  this  will  rid 
the  trees  of  any  cobwebs  or  other  d:rt  that  may 
have  accumulated.  Netting  the  trees  should  be 
attended  to  at  once,  as  birds  are  very  trouble- 
some this  season.  Wasps  also  are  becoming  very 
numerous,  and  if  the  present  dry  weather  con- 
tinues will  be  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  the 
fruit  grower.  H.  C.  P. 

Buxted  Pari;  Udikhl. 
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PruniEg  Black  Currants. — The  somewhat 
novel  method  of  pruning  Black  Currants  as 
described  by  "  D.  T.  F. ,"  p.  17,  will  not  commend 
itself  to  all  cultivators  cf  this  fruit.  In  some 
gardens  Black  Currants  do  not  grow  sufficiently 
fast  to  bear  such  drastic  cutting  down  as  sug- 
gested. We  all  know  that  Black  Currants  of  the 
finest  quality  are  produced  upon  the  young  and 
vigorous  sucker-like  growths  that  annually  spring 
from  the  base  of  the  bushes,  but  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  the  trees  so  vigorous  as  to  warrant  all  the 
fruiting  branches  being  cut  clean  away  yearly. 
— E.  M. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  "D.  T.  F."  (p.  17)  ad- 
vocating the  early  pruning  of  Black  Currants,  and 
though  I  have  not  advanced  so  far  as  his  fellow 
juror  in  removing  the  branches  with  the  fruit  on, 
picking  the  fruit  therefrom  in  a  shed,  I  can 
fully  recognise  the  advantages  of  doing  so.  For 
the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  pruned  immediately 
the  fruit  has  been  all  picked,  cutting  away  most 
of  the  old  wood  that  has  borne  a  crop,  and  en- 
couraged in  every  way  the  production  of  young 
wood  or  suckers  from  the  base.  During  the  whole 
of  the  period  named  I  have  never  failed  to  have 
excellent  crops  of  Black  Currants  .and  the  berries 
of  more  than  average  size,  that  have  been  equally 
valuable  for  home  use  or  maiket.  Some  time  ago 
I  went  round  a  large  fruitgrowing  place  where 
Black  Currants  are  admirably  grown,  and  the 
manager  attributed  their  success  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  annual  removal  of  as  much  old 
fruiting  wood  as  could  be  spared  without  undulj' 
reducing  the  dimensions  of  the  bushes.  Many 
other  instances  could  be  quoted  to  prove  the 
great  value  of  early  pruning,  but,  as  "  D.  T.  F. " 
truly  remarks,  the  single  stem  style  of  training 
is  utterly  unsuited  for  the  production  of  young 
wood  from  the  bottom.  Another  advantage  of 
the  system  advocated  is  the  reduced  attack  of  the 
Black  Currant  mite.  Such  bushes  are  not  only 
more  vigorous  and  healthy,  but  the  wood  is  so  well 
matured  that  the  insect  appears  somewhat  loth  to 
infest  the  buds.  In  all  fruit-bearing  trees  we  find 
those  that  are  crowded  with  imperfectly  ripened 
wood,  and  also  weak,  certain  to  become  infested 
with  hosts  of  enemies,  whereas  those  full  of  strength 
escape  in  a  great  measure.  In  addition  to  the  early 
removal  of  exhausted  wood,  I  burn  the  same  when 
the  pruning  is  finished,  returning  the  ashes  to  the 
soil,  thus  replacing  to  some  extent  the  elements 
taken  therefrom  and  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  insects  that  are  so  apt  to  get  into  the  heaps  of 
prunings. — W.  G.  C. 


PLATE   1024. 

SELF-COLOURED  CINERARIAS. 

(with  a  coloueei)  plate.*) 

Cinerarias  remain,  as  they  have  for  many  years 
past,  amongst  the  most  popular  of  greenhouse 
plants.  They  are  formal  in  no  small  degree, 
but  the  flowers  are  so  splendid  in  colour,  broad, 
full  and  massive,  that  we  welcome  them  for  the 
brilliant  display  created  by  a  bold  group  in  the 
late  spring  months. 

The  coloured  plate  represents  three  varieties 
selected  from  those  in  bloom  last  spring  in  the 
nvirsery  of  Mr.  James  at  Farnham  Royal.  He 
has  brought,  by  careful  and  successful  hybridisa- 
tion, the  flower  to  great  perfection,  and  the 
several  houses  of  plants  in  full  beauty  are 
a  picture  we  enjoy,  because  harsh  and  poor 
colours  are  rigidly  eliminated.  Only  flowers 
are  retained  that  give  such  beautiful  self  tones 
as  those  represented  in  the  plate.  One  house 
will  be  tilled  with  an  intense  crimson,  another 
with  royal  blue,  theu  pure  white,  and  so  on 
through  a  delightful  series  of  shades,  either 
purely  self  or  set  off  by  a  margin  of  some  dis- 
tinct colour  on  a  ground  of  white.  Last  spring 
one  large  house  was  filled  with  nothing  but 
forms  with  flowers  of  shades  of  blue,  some  light, 
some  dark,  some  entirely  self,  others  agaiu 
white,  touched  with  perhaps  a  sky-blue  shade 
or  the  reverse. 

It  is  this  purifying  of  the  colours  that  deserves 
hearty  encouragement,  and  we  would  wish  that 
in  other  florists'  flowers  a  sifting  out  of  the 
magenta  shades  could  be  quickly  accomplished 
rather  than  encouraging  colours  that  spoil 
utterly  what  would  be  a  charming  race.  Once 
get  a  family  .spoilt  by  a  wretched  mudcy 
or  unpleasantly  harsh  colour,  and  it  is  the  work 
of  years  to  drive  out  the  dross.  Visitors  to  the 
spring  displays  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and 
Royal  Botanic  Societies  will  remember  the 
groups  from  Farnham  Royal,  in  which  one  gets 
a  plant,  dwarf  perhaps  almost  to  a  fault,  but 
sturdy,  dense,  with  a  wealth  of  robust  foliag-^ 
almost  hidden  by  a  crown  of  blossom,  packeil 
well  together,  yet  not  hiding  the  true  form  of 
the  individual  flower,  broad,  massive,  and  not 
coarse.  Size  in  this  instance  does  not  mean 
coarseness,  but  we  rejoice  in  bold  flowers  of 
splendid  and  diversified  colouring.  Perhaps  we 
may  in  time  extend  the  flower  colouring,  ar, 
least  there  is  room  for  other  shades,  and  they 
will  be  welcomed  if  pleasing  and  a  departure 
from  those  we  are  familiar  with.  We  need  say 
little  more  about  the  flowers  seen  in  our  coloured 
plate. 

The  culture  of  the  Cineraria  has  been  described 
so  often  in  The  Garden,  that  it  is  a  weary,  be- 
cause oft-repeated,  task  to  travel  over  gr^iund  al- 
ready well  trodden,  but  we  may  mention  that  the 
plants  at  Farnham  Royal  are  grown  in  low  span- 
roofed  houses  provided  with  ample  ventilation. 
It  is  possible  by  hybridisation  to  almost  alter 
the  entire  character  of  a  plant.  Look  at  the 
modern  Cineraria  compared  to  the  species 
from  which  the  race  has  sprung— C.  cruenta,  in- 
troduced from  the  Canary  Islands  in  1777. 
This  Cineraria  is  a  beautiful  plant,  as  the  groups 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  show,  an  informal, 
branching  and  charming  plant  growing  several 
feet  high  and  laden  with  soft  purplish  coloured 
flowers  that  stud  the  shoi  ts  like  the  stars 
of  a  Michaelmas  Daisy.  It  only  wants  green- 
house treatment,  and  is  worth  growing  not  only 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  hy  H.  G.  Sloon  in  Mr. 
James's  nursery  at  Farnham  Royal.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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for  its  telling  effect  in  a  mass,  but  for  the  value 
of  the  graceful  bending  sprays  in  the  house. 
Another  plant  sometimes  called  C.  auiita,  but 
correctly  named  Seuecio  lauata,  is  too  much  in 
the  background.     Its  beauty   is  of  a   different 
kind  to  that  of  C.  cruenta,  but  quite  as  precious. 
It  blooms  in  the  summer  months,  continuing  for 
many  weeks,  and  ^rows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high,    the    leaves   being    con.spicuous    for   the 
silvery  down  on   the  underside.     The  fragrant 
flower-heads  are  several  inches  across  and  com- 
posed of  white  ray  petals  charmingly  tipped  with 
bright  purple,  the  disc  of  a  purple  shade  also 
and   forming   a  charming  association.    As  each 
flower  is  Ij   inches  broad,  one   can  see   that  a 
plant  in  bloom  is  full  of  soft  colour.     Its  culture 
is  quite  simple  if  cuttings  are  taken  in  May  be- 
fore the   plant  blooms,  selecting   the  shoots  at 
the  base.     Place  them   singly  in  pots  2|  inches 
in  size  and  stand  in  a  propagating  frame.  Pot 
on  when  rooted  and  thence  onwards  until  G-inch 
pots  are  reached,   a   size  sufhciently   large    to 
produce  good  flovrering  specimens.     Pinch   the 
ehoots  once  or  twice  to  induce  a  bushy  habit, 
and  when   the   plants  are  in   full  growth  yive 
liquid  manure.     Like  C.  cruenta,  this  is  also  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Islands. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Figs  in  pots  — The  trees  which  fruited  early  in 
the  spring  should  now  be  thoroughly  exposed  to 
mature  the  wood,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  hard 
forcing.  In  advising  exposure  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  pots  should  be  exposed,  as  this  will  cause 
much  drying  and  loss  of  roots.  Plunging  in 
larger  pots  or  in  soil  is  a  good  plan,  the  latter  pre- 
ferable, as  less  moisture  is  needed  and  the  roots 
are  kept  ([uiet.  In  whatever  way  the  plants 
are  treated  it  is  well  to  keep  the  surface  roots 
active  by  a  good  mulch  and  ample  moisture. 
Such  kinds  as  Pingo  de  Mel,  St.  John's  or  other 
early  varieties  will  have  ceased  to  grow  and  will 
be  showing  the  embryo  fruits  at  the  points  of  this 
year's  wood  and  on  spurs.  These  must  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible,  just  damping  over  in  the  even- 
ing to  keep  the  wood  plump,  and  should  scale 
have  got  a  ioothold,  now  is  the  best  time  to  cleanse, 
using  soapy  tepid  water  and  a  soft  brush,  as  when 
the  fruits  get  larger  they  are  easily  injured.  I  am 
a  great  advocate  for  repotting  just  as  the  trees 
lose  their  leaves,  and  with  early  forced  pot  trees 
there  is  no  better  time  to  do  this  work  than  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  getting  the  Compost  prepared 
at  an  early  date.  If  at  all  dry  it  can  be  turned 
frequent!}-  and  watered.  Such  aids  as  bone  meal, 
old  mortar  rubble  and  sound  loam  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  manure  and  light  sandy  soil.  Plants 
that  have  become  large  and  which  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  larger  shift  to  may  be  turned  out,  the  drain- 
age removed,  strong  roots  cut  away,  and  say  2 
inches  of  the  old  ball  removed  with  a  pointed  stick, 
cutting  clean  away  some  of  the  oldest  roots,  repot- 
ting firmly  into  the  same  sized  pot,  and  damping 
freely  overhead  for  a  short  time  till  new  root  action 
is  active.  Plants  that  do  not  need  repotting  should 
be  top-dressed  and  treated  as  advised  for  plants 
just  turned  out  to  mature  their  growth.  Young 
plants  potted  on  should  be  shut  up  early,  not 
allowed  to  carry  fruit,  and  stopped  when  the  new 
growth  is  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long.  If  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  liquid  manure  and  top 
dressing  will  be  beneficial. 

Fi(!S  PLAN'TED  OUT. — Trees  in  the  earliest  house 
will  now  have  nearly  perfected  the  second  crop, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  more  fruit,  as 
if  overcropped  now,  next  season's  first  crop  will  be 
poor.  Free  exposure  and  thinning  out  of  useless 
wood  will  now  be  all  that  are  required,  not  omitting 
to  freely  syringe  the  trees  in  the  evening.  Main- 
tain a  free  circulation  of  warmth  in  the  pipes  to 
assist  in  the  ripening  of  the  new  wood,  and  do  not 


fail  to  remove  fruits  now  showing,  as  these  will 
not  remain  on  the  trees.     The  first  crop  for  next 
season  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  new  growth, 
which   should  be  as  hard  and   brown  as  possible. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  cut  away  any  useless  wood 
and  thus  give  that  left  free  exposure.     The  roots 
should  not  be  neglected,  and  if  previous  mulch- 
ings have  been  washed  away  give  another  now. 
In  light  soils  I  have  found  cow  manure  a  splendid 
mulch  at  this  season.     If  a  dressing  is  given  when 
the  manure  is  partially  dried  and  well  watered 
afterwards,  the  surface  roots  soon  go  freely  into  it. 
Later  trees  will  now  be  furnishing  a  second 
crop  of  fruit  and  showing  many  more  than  is  good  fnr 
the  trees.  A  large  portion  should  be  removed,  espe 
cially  those  on  the  upper  branches,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  doing  the  thinning   to  prevent 
the  fruit    being  small.      A   genial  temperature 
should    be  maintained,   shutting    up   early    and 
damping  all  parts  of  the  house.      Every  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  to  syringe  the  trees  both 
above  and  below  the  trellis  if  the  fruits  are  not 
ripe  to  prevent  red  spider  doing  mischief.     With 
so  much  sunshine  the  crop  is  more  advanced  than 
usual,  but  I  do  not  advise  retarding,  as  the  rest- 
ing period   is   none   too   long,   and    only  a  good 
second  crop  should  be  taken.      Late  houses  not 
forced  should  have  plenty  of  air,  and   in   sunless 
dp.ys  or  damp  nights  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes, 
at  the  same  time  giving  air  on   the  top   ven- 
tilators.    Thin  the  fruit  freely,  as  also  the  wood, 
removing  any  late-formed  fruits,  as  these  will  not 
ripen   and  will   prevent  the   formation   of  good 
fruiting  wood  for  next  season. 

Bamanas  will  at  this  season  repay  for  extra 
attention  in  the  way  of  plenty  of  rich  food.  Plants 
showing  fruit  should  now  bo  induced  to  throw  up, 
as  the  fruits  formed  during  the  next  few  weeks 
will  ripen  next  spring  and  be  most  acceptable. 
Plants  likely  to  fruit  should  be  kept  cooler  and 
not  fed  till  they  throw  up.  By  giving  a  slight 
check  the  formation  of  the  fruit  is  hastened,  and 
liberal  supplies  of  food  may  then  be  given  in  the 
form  of  liquid  manure.  Plants  at  what  may  be 
termed  the  succe.«sional  stage  should  be  kept 
moving,  but  not  checked,  gradually  reducing  the 
temperature  as  the  days  shorten.  Should  red 
spider  be  troublesome,  sponge  the  leaves  with 
soapy  water,  syringe  freely,  and  maintain  a  moist 
growing  temperature.  Sucker  growths  from  fruit- 
ing plants  should  be  potted  up  when  large  enough. 
Orchard  HoasE. — Trees  that  have  been  cleared 
of  fruit  and  have  perfected  their  growth  should 
now  be  removed  to  an  open  sunny  quarter, 
plunging  the  pots,  covering  the  surface  with  short 
litter  or  spent  manure,  and  supplying  the  roots 
with  plenty  of  water.  A  good  syringing  overhead 
in  the  evenings  after  hot  sunshine  will  do  much 
good  and  keep  the  new  foliage  clean  and  healthy. 
Late  fruiting  trees  will  be  much  benefited  by 
mulching.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  earlier 
trees  ;  if  the  mulch  is  spent  or  washed  away  it 
should  be  renewed  and  the  trees  given  copious 
supplies  of  water  both  overhead  and  at  the  roots. 
Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  in  pots  require  rich  food. 
Thinning  should  be  vigorously  carried  out,  fine 
fruits  being  the  chief  points  required  in  pot  trees. 
Remove  any  growths  shading  the  fruit. 

Strawberries  in  pots. — If  the  plants  were 
layered  as  advised,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  de- 
taching them  from  the  parent  plants  and  placing 
for  a  few  days  under  a  tree  or  north  wall  where 
partial  shade  may  be  afforded  them,  watering 
overhead  lightly  two  or  three  times  daily  to  pre- 
vent flagging.  Previous  to  potting  up,  no  matter 
how  the  plants  are  secured,  it  is  well  to  prepare  a 
good  heap  of  compost,  selecting  a  good  sound  or 
retentive  loam,  and  adding  a  liberal  portion  of 
old  Mushroom  bed  manure  with  a  sprinkling  of 
bone-meal  or  wood  ashes.  Many  good  growers 
advise  the  u.se  of  soot,  but  care  is  required  not  to 
use  it  in  large  quantities,  as  the  small  tender 
roots  are  liable  to  suffer.  I  prefer  to  water  later 
on  with  clear  soot  water.  If  soot  is  used  it  is 
best  laid  over  the  crocks  under  the  layer  of 
large  pieces  of  soil  usually  placed  in  the  pots 
when  potting.  The  required  number  of  pots 
should  be  got  together,  and  if  new,  soaked  tor  a 


short  time  in  a  tank  before  using  to  prevent  them 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  soil.  Pot  firmly, 
and  in  placing  the  small  ball  in  the  fruiting  pot 
take  care  not  to  bruise  the  roots  with  the  potting 
stick.  Keep  the  collar  of  the  plant  just  under 
the  surface  after  the  pot  is  filled,  and  in  all 
cases  leave  plenty  of  space  tor  water  and  food. 
After  potting,  stand  the  plants  on  a  hard  coal 
ash  bottom,  water  sparingly  till  new  roots  reach 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  lightly  dew  overhead 
with  the  syringe  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun 
declines.  G.  Wvthes. 
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Gherkins. — These  are  still  grown  by  some  gar- 
deners, and  are  most  useful  in  autumn.  They 
also  come  in  well  for  pickling  associated  with 
other  vegetables.  If  the  plants  were  favoured 
with  a  sheltered  situation  and  duly  protected 
from  cutting  winds  and  late  frosts,  growth  will 
now  be  vigorous.  Uo  not  allow  many  fruits  to  re- 
main on  the  plants  for  the  present,  as  there  is  yet 
plenty  of  time  for  a  good  long  fruiting  season 
before  the  plants  are  cut  down  by  frost.  Before 
more  growth  is  made  mulch  well  for  some  dis- 
tance round  the  main  stems  with  short  manure, 
and  give  a  soaking  of  farmyard  liquid  once  in 
three  weeks.  Keep  all  weak  and  deformed 
laterals  in  the  inside  of  the  plant  thinned  out, 
and  all  small  blooms  removed  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  If  in  an  extra  warm,  dry  situation,  the 
foliage  will  be  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider, 
which  if  not  destroyed  quickly  weakens  and  de- 
stroys the  general  vigour.  To  check  it  apply  the 
hose  or  the  garden  engine  once  a  week  at  even- 
tide, plying  it  as  much  as  possible  on  the  under- 
side of  the  foliage. 

Late  Vegetable  Marrows. — Seed  of  this 
esteemed  vegetable  sown  now  will  produce  plants 
which,  grown  on  with  care,  will  yield  fruit  at  a 
date  when  the  bulk  of  the  Pea  and  Bean  crops  is 
exhausted.  Place  the  seed  pots  in  a  cool  frame 
or  greenhouse,  and  bring  the  plants  on  as  hardy 
as  possible.  'This  will  give  them  a  wiry  constitu- 
tion, and  one  not  easily  affected  by  moderate 
frosts,  should  such  occur  in  early  autumn.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  have  well  filled  a  4|-inch  pot, 
transfer  the  plants  to  their  final  quarters,  letting 
this  be  as  warm  and  as  sheltered  as  possible,  and 
where  rough  protection  can  with  ease  be  given  as 
soon  as  the  cool  nights  of  October  approach.  For 
this  batch  there  is  no  better  variety  than  Pen-y- 
byd,  as  this  is  a  short-jointed,  moderate  grower, 
and  more  easily  protected  by  stakes  and  canvas 
or  mats  than  are  some  of  the  more  rampant 
growers.  When  planting  always  leave  a  small 
basin  round  each  stem,  so  that  the  balls  may  be 
kept  well  moistened  until  the  plants  are  well 
established  and  better  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Although  planted  late,  mulching  will  be 
advisable,  as,  provided  there  is  ample  drainage. 
Marrows  cannot  well  be  too  moist  at  the  roots. 

Old  Seakale  beds. — Where  these  have  been 
forced  from  year  to  year  with  pots  and  leaves  the 
plants  will,  on  account  of  early  growth,  now  be 
covered  with  flower-stems.  These  must  all  be  cut 
off,  and  if  more  aide  growths  have  emanated  from 
the  old  stools  since  the  thinning  out  advised  some 
time  ago  was  given,  the  whole  of  these  also  must 
be  cut  away.  Now  is  the  time  to  apply  stimu- 
lants, either  in  the  form  of  liquid  of  fair  strength, 
or  artificial  manure  sown  broadcast  and  watered 
home. 

Spring  Parsley. — There  is  often  a  great 
scarcity  of  this  commodity  during  March,  April 
and  May,  and  indeed  until  the  spring-sown 
batches  are  fit  for  gathering.  There  is  usually 
such  a  call  for  it  tor  garnishing  during  the  winter, 
that  all  full-grown  plants,  even  if  protected  by 
frames  and  pits,  get  severely  punished,  these 
coming  away  into  new  growth  slowly  in  spring. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  this  emergency  I 
always  sow  seed  on  a  well-worked  rich  piece  of 
land  about  July  20.  This,  if  well  looked  after  and 
duly  thinned,  will  make  capital  strong  stuff  for 
standing  the  winter  with  frame  protection.  Some- 
times it  makes  sufficient  growth  by  autumn  to 
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allow  of  a  little  being  picked  from  it  in  winter, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  away  any  but  the 
very  strongest  fronds.  In  February  this  bed  will 
rush  into  growth  and  furnish  abundance  of  capital 
Parsley  through  the  months  above  named.  Earlier 
in  the  summer  I  advised  the  preparation  of  the 
plot  for  this  crop,  incorporating  a  fair  quantity  of 
gaslime  and  burnt  earth,  and  if  this  was  done, 
further  precautions  may  be  taken  at  sowing  time 
by  strewing  wood -ashes  in  the  drills  after  sowing 
the  seed.  Thin  out  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  fit  to 
handle,  this  being  doubly  important  with  Parsley 
that  has  to  stand  the  winter. 

Endive  — MAIN  fRoi'. — I  sow  my  main  crop  of 
broad-leaved  Endive  from  July  1.5  to  20,  selecting 
a  somewhat  cool  moist  border  from  which  Pota- 
toes or  Peas  have  been  cleared  off.  Sow  broad- 
cast, not  in  drills,  using  only  a  moderate  quantity 
of  seed  and  netting  over  at  once,  as  chaffinches 
are  very  partial  to  Endive  seed.  Eraser's  Improved 
Broad-leaved  is  about  the  best  variety  for  winter 
and  spring  use,  not  being  so  liable  to  bolt  as  the  or- 
dinary strains  of  Batavian.  Sow  also  Moss  Curled 
for  earlier  use,  this  not  keeping  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  after  the  fogs  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber set  in.  Another  sowing  of  the  Broad-leaved 
should  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  month.  One  of 
the  chief  points  in  the  succesfful  culture  of  this 
salad  is  early  and  liberal  thinning  of  the  seedlings 
and  final  transplanting  into  good  rich  land,  with 
frequent  after- waterings  should  the  weather  prove 
dry.  For  early  use  a  percentage  of  the  young 
plants  of  Moss  Curled  may  be  left  at  regular 
distances  on  the  seed  bed  ;  these  receiving  no 
check  will  go  away  rapidly  and  be  fit  for  use  dur- 
ing October,  being  blanched  by  placing  large 
slates  over  them.  Endive  always  pays  for  extra 
good  treatment,  as  if  grown  on  poor  shallow  land 
It  becomes  tough  and  bitter,  spoiling  the  salad 
bowl.  J.  Crawford. 
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ENDIVE. 
While  good  Lettuce  is  forthcoming  there  is 
nrnch  less  demand  for  Endive.  If  the  former 
either  fails  or  is  only  little  better  than  green 
leaves  it  is  then  when  the  winter  substitute  is 
most  appreciated,  though  for  my  own  part  I 
consider  Lettuce  and  perfectly  blanched  Endive 
go  remarkably  well  together,  one  improving  the 
other.  Green  Curled,  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three  forms  more  or  less  distinct,  is  usually  grown 
for  the  earlier,  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  being 
a  little  later  in  attaining  its  full  size,  though  by 
far  the  more  valuable  type.  The  value  of  the 
latter  fine  Endive  is  scarcely  appreciated  by 
those  in  charge  of  small  gardens,  and  for  their 
especial  benefit  I  would  add  that  it  can  be  grown 
to  such  perfection  as  to  almost  rival  tlie  most 
perfect  Ccs  Lettuce  that  can  be  produced,  and 
might  with  advantage  be  more  largely  eaten  as 
grown,  that  is  to  say,  without  being  cut  up  and 
without  dres.sing. 

Ground  newly  cleared  of  early  and  second 
early  Potatoes  ought,  without  much  labour  being 
expended  on  it,  to  be  in  excellent  condition  for 
a  crop  of  Endive.  The  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  higher  well-drained  positions,  more 
especially  in  the  colder  low-lying  districts,  as  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  severe  frost  is  ex- 
perienced before  the  crop  can  be  properly 
stored,  and  it  is  in  the  lower  quarters  of  a 
garden  that  it  is  most  felt.  It  is  quite  time  too 
that  a  start  was  made,  and  if  a  batch  of  plants  has 
been  already  raised,  so  much  the  better.  In  the 
latter  case  there  should  be  no  delaying  trans- 
planting till  the  plants  have  pressed  against  and 
spoilt  each  other,  sturdy  Endive  moving  in  the 
hottest  weather  without  experiencing  a  severe 
check.  Supposing  the  ground  has  lieen  levelled, 
trampled    if    very  loose,  and   generally  firmed 


down,  drills  may  be  drawn  12  inches  apart 
ready  for  the  plants  and,  if  need  be,  watered. 
Before  drawing  or  raising  the  latter  give  the 
seed  beds  a  good  watering,  and  this  will  save 
more  of  the  roots.  For  the  earlier  crops  or 
those  that  are  to  attain  their  full  size,  a  dis- 
tance of  12  inches  apart  may  be  allowed  from 
plant  to  plant,  but  rather  less  space  is  sufficient 
for  the  later  crops.  Water  when  planted,  and  if 
the  weather  keeps  dry  occasionally  afterwards. 
Instead  of  wholly  clearing  a  seed  bed  the  better 
plan  would  be  to  thin  out  the  plants  to  a  dis- 
tance of  C  inches  apart  each  way,  and  without 
much  further  trouble  a  serviceable  early  supply 
of  well-blanched  Endive  will  be  had.  As  the 
plants  in  the  thinned  seed-bed  increase  in  size 
they  press  against  each  other,  and  in  time  the 
outer  leaves  effectually  enclose  the  hearts, 
blanching  taking  place  accordingly.  I  have  cut 
a  surprising  quantity  of  really  good  Endive  from 
seed-beds  12  feet  by  8  feet,  and  it  does  not  keep 
so  very  badly  either  if  duly  protected  with  a 
rough  frame  and  mats. 

If  no  seed  has  been  sown,  then  there  ought  to 
be  no  further  delay  in  getting  some  in.  Seeing 
that  there  is  now  a  fair  amount  of  ground  clear 
or  which  may  be  cleared  of  other  crops,  and  also 
that  transplanting  acts  as  a  check  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  the  plan  of  sowing  the  seed  where 
many  of  the  plants  are  to  remain  should  be 
adopted.  Prepare  the  drills  much  as  advised 
for  planting,  not  omitting  the  important  detail 
of  giving  enough  water  or  liquid  manure  to  well 
moisten  them,  then  sow  rather  thinly,  cover  with 
fine  dry  sfil  or  level  over,  and  do  not  resort  to 
watering  till  the  plants  resulting  show  signs  of 
needing  such  assistance.  Where  the  seedlings 
come  up  rather  thickly  thin  out  lightly  and 
timely.  When  large  enough  to  move,  other 
rows  may  be  planted  with  the  thinnings,  these 
affording  a  good  succession,  and,  I  need  hardly 
add,  any  blanks  in  the  rows  should  be  filled  up. 
Finally,  leave  the  plants  from  10  inches  to  12 
inches  apart,  the  greater  distance  proving  none 
too  much  where  the  soil  suits  Endive.  In  order 
to  have  a  late  supply,  or  plants  that  can  be  kept 
till  the  spring,  sow  more  seed,  principally  of 
the  Broad-leaved  Batavian,  during  the  first 
fortnight  in  August,  and  the  transplanted  or 
smaller  plants,  if  located  on  a  rather  dry  border, 
will  stand  a  fair  amount  of  frost,  though  they 
would  naturally  be  safer  in  pits  and  frames. 
Those  who  already  grow  Endive  extensively 
ought  also  to  bear  iu  mind  that  well-grown 
plants  of  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  are  well 
worthy  of  being  used  as  a  vegetable,  forming  a 
very  acceptable  addition  to  the  none  too  ex- 
tended list  of  winter  vegetables.  Mere  drib- 
lets, however,  are  of  httle  service,  and  enough 
ought  to  be  planted  now  on  good  ground  to  fill 
a  great  rough  frame  or  pit  next  autumn. 

The  earlier  batches  of  Endive — or  say  any 
already  established  where  they  are  to  grow — 
will  not  generally  require  to  be  protected,  as 
these  should  be  ready  for  use  during  the  latter 
half  of  September  and  onwards.  Much  in  each 
and  every  case  depends  upon  the  blanching 
being  perfect,  and  it  mu.st  also  be  remembered 
that  well-blanched  produce  does  not  keep  long. 
Not  till  the  plants  are  nearly  or  quite  fully 
grown  are  they  in  the  best  condition  for  blanch- 
ing, and  this  should  be  done  a  few  at  a  time. 
The  earliest  in  the  open  may  be  tied  up  Cos 
Lettuce  fashion,  the  outer  leaves  well  enclosing 
the  hearts,  and  if  wanted  particularly  quick,  be 
further  enclosed  in  inverted  flower-pots  with 
their  drainage  holes  stopped.  One  good  old 
plan  is  to  plant  the  earlier  Endive  in  rather  deep 
drills,  or  such  as  might  be  drawn  for  Peas,  and 
later  on  to  lay  boards,  slates  or  tiles  over  the 
rows.     Extra  good  beautifully  blanched  hearts 


can  be  had  by  adopting  the  plan  of  gathering 
the  outer  leaves  around  the  hearts,  not  unduly 
confining  the  latter,  and  then  covering  with 
benders  and  mats,  this  in  preference  to  mould- 
ing them  up.  Nearly  or  quite  fully-grown 
Endive  is  far  from  being  hardy.  A  moderately 
severe  frost  will  damage  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
and  a  rather  rapid  spread  of  decay  results.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  safe  after  the 
third  week  in  September,  though  in  the  more 
southern  districts  it  is  frequently  left  out  un- 
protected weeks  later.  Transplanting  is  a 
simple  matter,  and  there  should  be  no  undue 
delay  in  moving  the  plants  to  where  they  can 
be  protected.  Storing  where  fire-heat  is  given 
is  a  mistake,  as  this  causes  Endive  to  run  to 
seed  quickly.  Hundreds  of  plants  might  be 
stored  in  rough  frames  and  protected  with 
shutters,  mats  or  litter,  and  glazed  pits  or  frames 
may  be  similarly  utilised.  So  also  might  the 
fronts  of  Peach  cases,  houses  and  vineries,  and 
when  hard  pressed  I  have  stored  a  quantity  of 
Endive  in  open-fronted  sheds,  extra  protection 
in  the  shape  of  mats,  old  canvas  and  news- 
papers being  afforded  as  often  as  need  be  in  each 
instance.  Too  often  the  roots  of  newly-lifted 
plants  are  surrounded  with  poor,  dry  soil ; 
whereas  they  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  some 
rich  moist  soil.  They  will  root  strongly  into 
this  and  the  quality  of  the  hearts  be  improved 
accordingly,  those  formed  by  plants  dry  at  the 
roots  proving  tough  and  bitter  in  flavour. 
Select  a  dry  time  for  moving  the  plants,  and 
tie  lip  each  with  a  strip  of  raffia  prior  to  lifting 
with  a  fork  or  spade.  Save  a  fairly  good  ball 
of  soil  about  the  roots,  and  carry  on  hand- 
barrows  or  in  flat  baskets  rather  than  jolting 
wheelbarrows  to  their  destination.  They  may 
be  packed  moderately  closely  together,  making 
the  soil  firm  about  the  roots,  and  the  greater 
part  have  the  ties  loosened  or  wholly  removed. 
Never  let  the  soil  become  dry.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  added  that,  failing  rough  frames, 
large  numbers  of  plants  might  be  massed  to- 
gether on  a  warm  border  and  there  be  pro- 
tected with  a  framework  of  wood  or  benders 
supporting  mats  and  such  like.  The  Mushroom 
house  and  also  warm,  dark  cellars  are  capital 
places  for  blanching  Endive,  batches  of  plants 
being  transferred  to  these  every  week  or  so 
during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months. 
Even  in  this  case  the  plants  should  have  their 
roots  surrounded  by  moist,  good  soil.  W. 


Cutting  herbs. — Before  such  things  as  Mint, 
Basil  and  summer  Savory  get  too  far  advanced  or 
lose  much  of  their  foliage  it  will  be  wise  to  cut  a 
sufficient  stock  of  each,  and  after  e.>posing  them 
in  a  dry  vinery  at  rest  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  to 
suspend  them  from  the  ceiling  of  a  fruit  or  herb 
room  ;  there  will  then  be  no  fear  of  scarcity  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  When  harvesting  is  left 
till  the  autumn  there  is  frequently  in  the  case  of 
those  subjects  named  nothing  but  stalks  left. — J. 
Crawford. 

Sal- aly  and  Scorzonera. — The  protracted 
drought  of  early  summer  has  caused  some  of  the 
earlier  sown  rows  of  these  two  roots  to  run  to 
seed,  or  has  produced  a  growth  that  will  ulti- 
mately do  so.  The  value  of  secondary  sowings 
will  therefore  be  apparent,  these  not  at  present 
being  past  the  thinning  stage.  Give  plenty  of  room, 
mulch  if  possible,  and  soak  with  liquid  manure. 
Large  roots  of  good  quality  may  sometimes  be 
secured  by  sowing  moderately  early  on  a  north 
border  and  feeding  the  plants  at  intervals.  Thus 
shielded  from  the  scorching  sun,  running  to  seed 
is  less  frequent. 

Latest  French  Beans. — From  sowings  mado 
as  late  as  July  '20  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  useful 
pickings,  provided  the  site  is  a  sheltered  one  and 
protection  be  given  to  the  crop  after  the  middle 
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of  October.  Sometimes  several  three-light  frames 
can  be  spared  at  that  date,  but  if  not,  posts, 
cross-rails,  and  mats  or  canvas  are  good  substitutes. 
Sion  House,  Newington  Wonder,  and  Sutton's 
Dwarf  Forcing  are  all  admirably  adapted  for  this 
late  sowing,  being  less  vigorous  and  sappy  than 
many  of  the  taller  varieties,  and  therefore  less 
susceptible  to  injury  from  rough  winds  which 
often  prevail  in  autumn.  Allow  each  plant  plenty 
of  room,  so  as  to  ensure  a  stocky  and  robust  growth, 
the  only  guarantee  for  productiveness  at  a  season 
when  days  are  shortening  and  sun  heat  is  less 
abundant. 

Lettuce  for  autumn.— A  sowing  may  now  be 
made  of  suitable  sorts  of  Lettuce  for  heartine  in 
during  September  and  October.  Daniels'  Con- 
tinuity and  All  the  Year  Round  are  the  best  sorts 
in  the  Cabbage  section,  Hicks'  Hardy  being  a 
capital  Cos  variety.  Where  late  Celery  is  grown, 
the  Lettuce  plants  may,  as  soon  as  fit  to  handle,  be 
put  out  in  well-moistened,  shallow  drills  on  the 
ridges  between  the  rows;  they  will  then  all  be  cut 
before  the  last  portion  of  soil  from  the  ridges  is 
required  for  earthing  up.  The  sowing  for  winter 
supply  may  be  postponed  until  ne-xt  month. 

Varieties  of  winter  Spinach. — Few  vege- 
tables were  so  valuable  last  winter  as  Spinach ; 
indeed  in  some  gardens  it  was  the  only  green 
vegetable  left  after  the  severe  frost.  There  is  no 
gain  whatever  in  sowing  the  old  well-known 
Prickly  variety,  as  in  the  early  spring  it  bolts 
quickly.  There  is  another  form  of  Spinach  known 
as  Long  Standing  Prickly,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  superior  to  the  round-leaved  varieties.  I  should 
say  it  is  a  selection  from  the  old  type,  and  is  re- 
commended for  its  long  standing  before  running. 
The  best  winter  Spinach  I  have  grown  is  the 
Victoria,  and  last  season  I  do  not  think  fifty 
plants  failed  out  of  thousands.  The  Viroflay  is 
another  very  fine  type  of  winter  Spinach,  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  list.  It  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  identical  with  Victoria.  The  Long 
Standing  Round  is  also  very  similar  to  the  Vic- 
toria. The  three  varieties  of  round-leaved  I  have 
noticed  may  all  be  relied  upon  for  winter  sowing, 
and  will  be  found  a  great  gain  on  the  older  types 
both  in  hardiness  and  bearing.— G.  W. 


WINTER  TURNIPS. 
Those  who  had  a  good  store  of  Turnips  last 
winter  were  fortunate,  as  the  green  crops  were 
so  much  injured  by  frost  that  Turnips  made  a 
useful  addition  to  the  meagre  supply  when  sown 
specially  for  winter  use.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
take  into  consideration  the  winter  crop.  I  usually 
make  two  sowings— one  the  last  fortnight  in  July, 
another  early  in  August.  The  roots  from  the 
latter  sowing  remain  in  the  soil  to  supply  green 
tops,  and  if  necessary  fresh  roots  early  in  the  year. 
By  sowing  at  the  season  named  a  hardy  kind,  such 
as  Yellow  Petrowski,  Golden  Ball,  or  Chirk  Castle, 
good  roots  may  be  had.  For  storing,  Veitch's 
Red  Globe  is,  I  think,  the  finest  type  of  autumn 
Turnip  grown,  being  solid,  of  splendid  quality, 
and  a  good  kee()er.  This  variety  sown  now  will 
be  of  just  the  size  required  for  keeping  through 
the  winter,  stored  in  a  cool  shed  or  cellar,  with 
plenty  of  soil,  sand,  or  ashes  to  keep  the  roots 
firm.  The  Red  Globe  is  a  white-fleshed  variety, 
with  a  band  of  crimson  round  the  top,  and  in 
shape  much  Uke  the  early  Snowball.  Turnips 
may  often  follow  second  early  Potatoes,  but  should 
the  ground  be  dry  it  is  well  to  saturate  the  rows 
before  sowing  and  afterwards.  To  get  good 
flavour,  quick  growth  is  essential.  To  secure 
this  I  have  found  a  small  portion  of  bone  meal 
mixed  with  wood  ashes  and  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  drills  very  eflective.  Wood  ashes  is  a  good 
fertiliser,  and  superior  to  large  quantities  of 
animal  manure.  iMany  persons  object  to  the 
yellow-fleshed  Turnips,  such  as  those  recom- 
mended for  early  spring  use,  when  the  winter 
store  is  exhausted,  but  it  is  an  objection  that  may 
soon  be  removed,  as  the  flavour  is  superior  if  the 
roots  are  well  grown.  In  the  north  these  yellow, 
fleshed  kinds  are  much  liked,  and  a  white  Turnip 


would  stand  but  a  small  chance  against  the  golden 
section  both  for  keeping  and  flavour.  The  Chirk 
Castle  Blackstone  is  white-fleshed  and  as  hardy 
as  the  yellow  kinds,  but  inferior  in  quality. 

In  sowing  winter  Turnips  it  is  well  to  give 
ample  space,  as  the  plants  if  too  thick  do  not 
bulb  freely.  A  space  of  15  inches  between  the 
rows  is  none  too  much,  and  by  giving  the  plants 
room,  firmer  and  better  keeping  roots  are  secured. 
To  keep  these  roots  sound  many  shifts  may  be 
employed.  A  warm  store  soon  causes  the  roots 
to  grow  out  badly  and  shrivel.  Turnips  do  well 
pitted  like  Potatoes,  but  they  must  be  well 
thatched  over  to  prevent  wet  going  through  the 
covering.  Roots  stored  in  this  way  are  of  much 
better  flavour  than  when  housed  in  a  dry  or  warm 
place.  Turnips  to  stand  the  winter  should  be 
sown  on  an  open  quarter,  and  be  frequently 
dressed  with  soot  in  showery  weather  if  slugs  are 
troublesome.  G.  Wythes. 


PEAS. 

So  far  as  the  tables  of  the  rich  are  concerned, 
large  Peas  are  each  year  becoming  more  and 
more  unpopular.  For  ordinary  Pea  eaters  and 
those  who  want  to  make  the  most  of  their  land,  it 
matters  not  how  large  the  variety  so  long  as  it 
is  tender,  sweet  and  of  good  colour,  but  private 
gardeners  having  to  study  their  employers' 
tastes  will,  it  is  evident,  have  to  confine  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  to  small  and  medium- 
sized  Peas.  Of  course,  all  must  grow  the  small 
round  section  for  first  early  use,  none  of  the 
larger  sorts  doing  their  work  in  anything  like 
so  short  a  time  ;  and  for  following  Chelsea  Gem 
I  think  William  I.  is  still  the  best,  the  new 
Oxonian,  although  doubtless  a  good  Pea,  not 
being  in  my  opinion  equal  to  that  sterling  va- 
riety. At  one  time  I  thought  it  a  more  con- 
tinuous cropper,  but  after  another  trial  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  I  see  no  dift'erence 
in  that  respect,  and  William  I.  is  of  far  better 
colour — a  great  consideration  in  private  gardens. 
That  well-known  Pea,  Wordsley  Wonder,  is  a 
capital  variety,  being  all  that  can  be  desired 
both  as  regards  cropping  qualities,  colour  and 
flavour.  It  is  of  a  most  convenient  height  for 
amateurs  and  all  who  have  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing tall  Pea  rods.  Although,  of  course, 
the  yield  per  single  row  is  less  from  these 
medium  growers  than  from  the  taller  section, 
this  deficiency  is  made  up  by  allowing  far  less 
space  than  is  practicable  with  tall  Peas  ;  or  if 
ordinary  room  is  left,  Cauliflowers,  Potatoes  or 
Lettuces  may  be  grown  in  the  spaces.  That 
grand  old  Pea,  Laxton's  Fillbasket,  is  still  to  be 
had  true  from  various  seedsmen,  and  I  intend 
in  future  to  grow  plenty  of  it,  as  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat  by  any  of  the  newer 
medium-sized  Peas.  The  best  crops  of  this 
delicious  Pea  I  ever  .saw  were  grown  on  a  lightish 
soil  in  shallow  trenches,  mulching  and  watering 
being  practised  as  soon  as  the  bloom  appeared. 
This  is,  I  think,  the  best  method  to  follow  in 
the  culture  of  all  the  medium  growing  varieties, 
except  on  soils  that  are  naturally  very  moist. 
Perhaps  the  very  best  all-round  summer  Pea  is 
Criterion,  it  being  the  nearest  approach  to  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  of  any  Pea  we  have,  though  not 
growing  quite  so  tall.  It  may  be  sown  for  suc- 
cession close  on  the  heels  of  William  I.,  and 
right  on  till  the  June  sowings  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
British  Queen,  and  other  late  Peas  are  made, 
and  although  too  tall  for  ordinary  field  culture, 
it  would,  I  am  certain,  pay  well  in  market 
gardens,  even  though  stakes  had  to  be  used  for 
its  support.  Veitch's  Perfection  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  first-class  Peas.  True,  it 
requires  good  culture,  but  this  it  well  repays. 
Omega,  another  old  Pea  of  somewhat  short 
growth,  may  still  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  best  from  a  quality  point  of  view,  and  just 


the  very  Pea  for  amateurs.  It  crops  continu- 
ally and  well  and  possesses  the  richest  flavour, 
while  its  deep  green  colour  is  very  taking  on 
the  table.  For  this  latter  class  of  cultivators, 
perhaps  the  most  useful  Pea  for  extra  late 
purposes  is  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer.  Its 
average  height  is  3  feet,  quality  first-rate  for  a 
late  Pea,  its  great  mildew-resisting  powers 
adding  greatly  to  its  value.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten Autocrat.  This  new  Pea  will  surely 
make  its  mark.  Its  drought-resisting  powers 
on  hot,  dry  soils  are  wonderful.  It  yields 
abundantly  and  over  an  exceptionally  long 
period,  the  pods,  which  are  of  a  dense  green 
colour,  filling  slowly,  which  is  of  great  advan- 
tage when  sown  with  other  sorts,  a  succession 
being  thereby  secured. 

More  might  be  added  to  the  list,  but  the  fore- 
going will  be  found  to  satisfy  where  large  varie- 
ties are  objected  to.  Raisers  of  medium-sized 
Peas  may  rest  assured  that  such  will  in  the 
future  be  almost  exclusively  grown  in  first-class 
private  gardens.  J.  Ckawford. 


Cauliflower  Pearl. — I  have  this  season  fully 
proved  the  merits  of  this  new  Cauliflower.  It  is 
indispensable  for  following  Walcheren,  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  it  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance. 
Its  habit  is  good,  the  young  inside  leaves  fold- 
ing well  over  and  protecting  the  heads.  It  does 
not,  like  some  varieties,  come  in  too  quickly  when 
once  the  heads  begin  to  form,  and  may,  by  timely 
covering  with  the  outer  leaves,  be  retarded  for  a 
considerable  time.  Altogether,  I  consider  Pearl 
a  valuable  acquisition,  which  should  be  grown  by 
everybody. — C. 

White  Elephant  Potato.  — For  a  few  years 
after  the  introduction  of  White  Elephant  it  was 
largely  grown  both  by  cottagers  and  private  gar- 
deners. Many  of  the  latter,  however,  abandoned 
it  on  account  of  its  liability  to  grow  too  large  on 
good  soils.  Many  cottagers  still  cling  to  it  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  its  tremendous  yielding 
powers.  In  this  neighbourhood  it  seems  to  be  a 
favourite,  and  large  breadths  of  it  may  be  easily 
picked  out  in  allotments  by  the  bold,  handsome 
trusses  of  white  flowers  which  characterise  White 
Elephant.  The  slightly  pinkish  colour  sometimes 
discernible  in  this  Potato  proves,  I  think,  its  re- 
lationship with  Early  Rose,  and  both  these  Po- 
tatoes, together  with  many  others  that  are  liable 
to  eat  soapy  from  good,  rich  land,  become  mealy 
and  excellent  if  grown  on  comparatively  poor  soil. 
— C.  H. 

Intermediate  Lettuce. — This  is  a  distinct 
type  suitable  for  such  seasons  as  this  when  good 
solid  Lettuces  are  difficult  to  obtain  on  account 
of  their  running  so  quickly.  I  recently  saw  this 
variety  in  splendid  condition  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  Mr.  Hudson  being  much  pleased  with  it. 
I  was  much  surprised  to  see  such  a  small  firm 
Lettuce  have  so  much  heart.  There  is  no  waste 
whatever,  as  the  outer  leaves  fold  quite  close, 
readily  blanching  all  portions  of  the  plant.  In 
habit  it  is  between  the  Cos  and  the  Cabbage,  and 
in  colour  it  much  resembles  the  old  Bath  Cos,  the 
flavour  excellent  and  superior  to  that  of  the  loose, 
large  growing  type  of  Cos  or  Cabbage.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  variety  for  frame 
culture  for  the  autumn  or  early  spring.  I  intend 
to  give  it  a  trial  for  this  purpose. — G.  Wythes. 

Cottagers'  exhibitions.  -  When  inspecting 
the  various  exhibits  at  one  of  these  exhibitions  the 
other  day  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  mis- 
take it  was  to  hold  such  in  the  month  of  July. 
This  is  far  too  early  in  the  year  for  the  bulk  of 
cottagers'  produce.  The  only  vegetables  that  are 
then  well  represented  are  Peas,  I'otatoes,  Broad 
Beans  and  Tripoli  Onions.  Spring  Onions  have 
by  that  date  only  reached  half  their  normal  size, 
while  the  same  may  be  said  of  Carrots,  Par- 
snips and  Beets.  Beans  of  the  French  or  runner 
section  are  either  absent  or  very  poorly  repre- 
sented, while  a  good  display  of  Leeks,  Celery  and 
various  other  things  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
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Cottagers  who  exhibit  roots  at  this  early  date  have 
often  to  spoil  their  beds  in  order  to  iind  a  dozen 
of  the  best  specimens  it  contains,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Potatoes.  When  the  shows  are 
held,  say,  at  the  end  of  September,  far  better  all- 
round  results  attend  them,  and  all  Potatoes, 
except  the  latest  varieties,  may  then  be  lifted  and 
stored  for  future  use,  the  best  being  selected  for 
the  show.  As  for  fruit,  Currants  of  all  kinds,  and 
even  Gooseberries,  if  protected  from  birds  will 
hang  well  till  the  later  date  and  be  the  riper  and 
better  for  it.  I  think  it  is  a  capital  plan  at  these 
rural  gatherings  to  include  farmers'  produce  in 
the  schedule,  this  making  the  show  far  more  in- 
teresting and  securing  a  larger  number  of  visitors. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  during  July  or  the 
early  part  of  August. — J.  C. 

Spinacli.— The  crop  of  this  vegetable  resulting 
from  the  sowing  advised  a  fortnight  since  must 
now  be  seen  to,  as  although  growing  on  a  shady 
north  border  it  may  be  none  too  moist  at  the 
roots,  especially  if  another  crop  preceded  it. 
Thin  out  the  seedlings,  well  mulch  with  old 
Mushroom  manure,  and  give  a  good  soaking  with 
farmyard  liquid  ;  this  will  probably  carry  it  on  to 
the  gathering  stage.  This  may  appear  troublesome, 
but  unless  this  precaution  is  taken,  Spinach  is 
very  apt  to  run  to  seed  prematurely  at  this  late 
date,  even  when  growing  on  a  north  border.  The 
next  sowing  should  be  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
choosing  an  east  border  ;  this  will  come  in  well  at 
the  close  of  September  and  throughout  October. 
The  winter  sowings  must  be  deferred  until  the 
third  week  in  August  and  first  week  in  September. 

Pea  Hundredfold. — About  twenty  years  ago 
this  Pea  was  much  in  favour,  and  1  never  saw 
heavier  crops  than  were  grown  by  a  friend  who 
relied  to  a  great  extent  on  this  variety.  I  lately 
saw  it  growing  side  by  side  with  Fortyfold,  Duke 
of  Albany  and  other  standard  kinds,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  yielding  more  abundantly  than  any  of  them. 
I  remember  once  seeing  some  rows  of  this  Pea 
grown  on  rather  heavy  loam,  and  looking  down 
the  rows  there  seemed  to  be  more  pods  than  leave-i. 
Fortyfold  is,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  varieties 
that  one  can  now  choose  from,  one  of  the  surest 
cropping  Peas,  and  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for 
culture  on  light  .soils.  In  this  district  some  still 
grow  the  Pea  that  was  once  widely  known  as 
Jeyes'  Conqueror,  but  which  does  not  seem  to 
differ  appreciably  from  Ne  Plus  Ultra. — J.  0.  B. 

Radishes. — Radishes  cannot  be  grown  at 
this  season  of  the  year  without  special  pains  being 
taken,  as  in  sunny  positions  and  in  ordinary  soil 
they  become  hot  and  stringy  even  in  spite  of 
regular  waterings.  A  north  border  is  the  best 
position,  and  the  ground  must  be  prepared  by  the 
addition  of  burnt  refuse,  potting  shed  soil  and  a 
portion  of  old  Mushroom  manure  ;  this  should  be 
well  worked  into  the  border  and  a  good  soaking 
given,  the  seed  being  sown  a  day  or  two  after. 
Even  in  this  cool  aspect  watering  must  not  be 
neglected,  and  free  thinning  of  the  crop  must  bp 
practised  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  handled. 
The  quick-growing  Olive-shaped  sorts  are  the  best 
for  this  date,  and  a  sowing  every  three  weeks  will 
be  advisable  where  a  constant  supply  is  expected. 
-  N. 

Watering:  Carrots.--!  have  heard  that  water- 
ing Onions  will  induce  an  attack  of  the  fly,  and  I 
have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  there  may  be 
some  ground  for  such  a  belief.  I  was  lately  shown 
two  lots  of  Carrots  one  of  which  had  been  well 
watered,  the  other  remaining  dry  through  the 
past  dry  weather.  The  watered  ones  were  imme- 
diately attacked  by  grubs  and  were  totally  ruined. 
Kvery  Carrot  was  eaten  away  at  the  point,  and 
on  opening  a  root  a  little  white  maggot  was  found 
in  it.  This  is  very  different  from  the  brown  grub 
that  attacks  the  roots  near  the  surface.  This  can 
be  checked  by  hand-picking,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
maggot  above  mentioned  it  is  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  that  way.  It  was  curious  to  note  that 
the  plants  that  had  remained  dry  had  not  in  the 
least  suffered,  and  yet  they  were  growing  within  a 
few  feet  of  those  that  were  totally  destroyed.— 
J.  C.  B. 


ARRANGING  CUT  FLOWERS. 

For  arranging  cut  flowers  in  a  bold  and  natural 
way  large  simple  glasses  or  bowls  are  the  best. 
We  have  mechanical  inventions  wherein  to 
arrange  cut  blooms,  so  that,  as  we  are  told, 
each  leaf  and  flower  can  show  its  individuality, 
but  fine  flowers  can  only  be  enjoyed  when 
simply  arranged  much  as  they  grow  in  the 
open  air.  The  illustration  of  sprays  of  the 
common  white  Jessamine  will  convey  our 
meaning  far  better  than  words.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  there  should  be  no 
scarcity  of  cut  flowers,  and  when  we  can  cut 
bunches  of  Roses,  Carnations,  and  Irises,  these 
surely  should  suffice  of  themselves,  care  be- 
ing taken  in  every  case  if  possible  to  use 
their  own  foliage  as  a  foil.  When  arranged 
loosely,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jessamine,  the 
quantity  required  is  far  less,  while  the  effect  is 
heightened  in  every  way.  I5y  filling  each  bowl 
or  vase  with  one  thing,  we  can,  when  the  flowers 


shade.  It  is  curious  that,  whilst  scarlet  and  crim- 
son selfs  were  abundant,  every  yellow  kind  sent 
out  was  thickly  spotted  or  streaked  with  red. 
The  flowers  of  the  variety  under  notice  are  of  a 
most  delightful  shade  of  pure  canary-yellow,  the 
flowers  being  of  fine  size  with  good  broad  petals. 


WORCESTERSHIRE  ORCHARDS.* 

WoRCESTERSHiKE  orchards  have  long  been  famous 
in  the  annals  of  this  country,  for  although  records 
are  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  it  is  fairly  certain 
orchards  have  existed  and  flourished  in  this  county 
for  a  very  long  period. 

In  the  year  1633  we  find  Gerard  writing  upon 
fruit  trees  and  existing  orchards,  and  he  states 
what  was  at  that  time  considered  the  proper  func- 
tions of  the  orchard,  viz.,  for  the  production  of 
cider  and  perry.  He  particularly  mentions  a  cer- 
tain Master  Bodonome,  who  lived  on  the  borders, 
but  in  a  neighbouring  county,  "who  cultivated  so 
many  Apples  and  Pears  that  no  other  drink  was 


Floioers  of  the  whUe  Jessamine  in  a  vase.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Marker,  Comhe,  Honiton, 


fade,  clear  them  out  and  replace  with  others  of 
a  different  form. 

At  the  shows  prizes  are  often  ofi'ered  for  the 
best  arranged  epergne  of  flowers  for  table  de- 
coration, and  although  the  arrangement  may 
appear  effective  when  done,  the  labour  required 
is  very  great.  Prizes  for  such  arrangements 
only  foster  a  false  taste  and  give  no  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  flowers  boldly  used  in  a  cut  state, 
and  cannot  be  accepted  as  examples  of  how 
they  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  house,  as  they 
often  associate  badly,  their  lasting  properties, 
too,  varying  considerably  and  necessitating  much 
touching  up  to  keep  them  in  a  presentable  con- 
dition. An  arrangement  which  we  lately  saw 
was  very  pleasing,  and  consisted  of  the  common 
Cornflower  cut  with  long  stalks  and  arranged 
with  the  airy  Gypsophila  paniculata. 


Canna  Miss  Elsie  Perkins.— At  the  Cheshunt 
Nurseries  the  new  Gladiolus-flowered  Cannas  are 
largely  grown,  and  Mr.  G.  Paul  hag  raised  several 
very  good  kinds.  That  which  bears  the  above  name 
is  distinct  and  charming  in  colour.  There  are 
now  so  many  named  varieties  that  the  number  is 
confusing,  but  one  cannot  question  the  wisdom  of 
naming  this  kind,  which  gives  us  what  was  wanted, 
a  pure  yellow  self  free  from  spots  of  any  other 


used  beyond  that  made  from  these  fruits.  More- 
over, the  quantity  made  was  so  great  that  the 
parson  had  for  tithe  many  hogsheads  thereof." 

Gerard  further  enjoins  landowners  of  that  day 
to  "go  forward  in  the  name  of  God,  to  graft,  set, 
plant  and  nourish  up  trees  in  every  corner  of  your 
ground.  The  labour  is  small,  the  cost  little,  the 
commodity  is  great.  Your  fellows  shall  have 
plenty,  the  poor  shall  have  somewhat  in  time  of 
want  to  relieve  their  necessities,  and  God  shall  re- 
ward your  good  minds  and  diligence." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  few  patriarchal  old 
trees  yet  to  be  seen  (Pears  especially)  are  the 
surviving  relics  of  this  logical  advice.  Mention 
is  also  made  of  Pear  orchards  in  the  time  of 
Henry  V.  At  Agincourt,  also,  the  men  of 
Worcestershire  (according  to  Drayton)  had  for 
their  device  upon  their  banners  a  Pear  tree  laden 
with  its  fruit.  Again,  there  is  that  famous  old 
variety  of  Pear,  the  Black  Pear  of  Worcestershire — 
although  seldom  met  with  nowadays,  said  by 
tradition  to  be  the  Pear  represented  on  the  city 
arms — the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  in  all 
probability  coincides  with  that  of  the  visit  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Worcester.  It  is  also  beyond 
dispute  that  orchards  flourished  in  conjunction 
with  the  monasteries,  for  we  read  that  the  monks 


*  Paper   lead   at   Worcester   Shire   Hall  before  a 
conference  of  fruit  growers  of  the  county  of  Worcester. 
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had  a  special  object  in  establishing  themselves  in 
situations  favourable  to  fruit  growing. 

Enough  has  been  paid  to  prove  how  Worcester- 
shire orchards  flourished  in  bygone  days  ;  there- 
fore it  will  be  more  interesting  for  this  conference 
to  trace  out 

The  Cause  of  the  Declise 

as  well  as  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  the  necessities  of  isolation  that 
caused  orchards  to  be  looked  at  as  a  source  of 
profit  by  the  manufacture  of  cider  and  perry,  but 
to-day  it  is  a  world-wide  competition  that  makes 
a  similar  demand.  Thus  it  happens  by  a  curious 
revolution  in  the  cycle  of  commerce  that  the  care- 
ful and  skilful  cultivation  of  our  orchards  has 
again  become  a  necessity,  and  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  improve  the  condition  and  to  make 
them,  as  undoubtedly  they  can  be  made  by 
proper  application  of  skill  and  industry,  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  profit  from  the  land.  Orchards 
in  those  days  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
farmers,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
decline  of  fruit  growing  arose  partly  from  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  partly  owing  to  a 
vexatious  tax  upon  the  beverages,  combined  with 
the  introduction  of  cheap  foreign  but  unwhole- 
some wines.  Agriculture  was  then  prosperous, 
and  it  became  more  profitable  to  produce  corn 
and  cattle;  consequently  knowledge  of  orchaid 
cultivation  diminished  and  was  neglected,  whilst 
practical  experience  completely  died  out,  facts 
which  will  take  a  generation  to  restore,  for  cer- 
tain it  is  that  at  the  present  day  there  can 
scarcely  be  found  a  single  workman  whose  em- 
ployment is  chiefly  agricultural  who  possesses  the 
slightest  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  fruit  tree's  roots  or  branches.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  practical,  sound  knowledge  is 
very  little  advanced  in  the  ordinary  farmer,  and, 
as  a  rule,  he  belongs  to  rather  a  difiicult  class  to  in- 
struct, as  he  does  not  take  kindly  to  fruit  growing. 
Whilst  on  this  treacherous  and  divided  part  of  my 
subject,  I  feel  convinced  that  very  great  injury 
is  frequently  done  to  fruit  growing  by  men  who 
call  themselves  gardeners  and  represent  themselves 
qualified  to  give  advice  and  to  undertake  the 
management  of  fruit  trees,  but  whose  real  know- 
ledge of  planting,  pruning,  the  nature  of  soils,  the 
selection  of  varieties  and  the  many  other  details 
necessary  is  about  as  remote  as  the  North  Pole. 
It  will  thus  be  plain  that  before  we  can  restore  the 
prosperity  of  our  orchards,  able  to  produce  with  a 
certainty  (occasional  bad  seasons  excepted)  im- 
mense quantities  of  fruit  of  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence,  fit  to  compete  openly  with  our 
foreign  rivals,  very  considerable  knowledge  will 
have  to  be  extended  to  occupiers  of  the  land.  The 
increasing  demands  for  fresh  fruit  from  the 
growing  populations  of  our  large  towns  and  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  present  century  have  com- 
pletely revolutionised  all  former  experience.  The 
forces  of  steam  and  electricity  by  land  and  sea  en- 
able space  to  be  overcome  by  rapidity  in  transit, 
and  lessen  expenditure  by  gain  on  time  and  cheap- 
ness of  convej'ance,  opening  out  wider  markets  for 
all  articles  of  trade.  We  have  to  meet  a  world-wide 
competition  in  which,  according  to  the  inevitable 
laws  of  Nature,  the  best  and  cheapest  must  prevail. 
The  benefit  to  the  community  at  large  is  unques- 
tionable, but  to  class  interests  and  localities  the 
results  are  sometimes  disastrous.  Agriculture,  we 
know,  is  now  sorely  tried  to  contend  with  these 
changes,  and  the  struggle  increases  in  intensity. 
The  result  cannot  be  otherwise  than  to  compel 
every  district  to  produce  those  articles  for  which 
it  is  specially  adapted  in  the  very  best  possible 
form  by  the  very  highest  system  of  cultivation.  If 
free  trade  in  corn,  with  its  free  freight  and  indirect 
bounty  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  live  and 
dead  meat,  make  the  home  production  of  these 
articles  unprofitable  and  ruinous  to  the  agricul- 
turist, then  why  should  not  those  living  in  the 
districts  in  every  way  suitable  for  fruit  growing, 
as  Worcestershire  undoubtedly  is,  expend  their 
capital  upon  orchard  planting?  In  order  to 
be  a  financial  success  this  must  be  done  in 
no  half-hearted  way.     I  wish  to  see  capitalists 


with  sufficient  enterprise  planting  their  50  acres 
of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  another  50  of  Lord 
Suffield,  another  50  of  Dumelow's  Seedling  and  so 
on.  In  conjunction  with  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
Cherries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
(Tooseberries,  &c.,  should  be  planted  and  the 
whole  of  the  land  attempted  given  over  to  fruit 
growing.  For  a  county  like  Worcester  to  import 
foreign  Apples  is  considerably  worse  than  carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle,  and  I  repeat  that  it  is  a 
standing  disgrace  to  county  fruit  growers  to 
quietly  stand  by  and  see  the  in  every  way  inferior 
(colour  excepted)  American  Baldwins  and  other 
kinds  of  Apples  that  have  travelled  thousands 
of  miles  by  road  and  sea  sold  at  our  very  doors  for 
3d.  or  4d.  per  lb.,  whilst  our  own  home  orchards 
remain  in  the  most  deplorable  plight.  To  continue 
grumbling  at  this  sad  state  of  things,  and  to  wait 
for  protection  or  some  other  salvator  to  turn  up, 
is  unworthy  of  true  British  pluck  and  indomit- 
able enterprise.  There  can  be  no  mistake,  fruit 
growing  is  not  played  out  and  will  pay,  if  set 
about  in  a  proper  skilful  manner,  but  depend  upon 
it  the  only  way  to  beat  the  foreigner  is  to  put 
better  fruit  than  his  on  the  market.  I  willingly 
admit  France  and  the  Channel  Islands  with  their 
superior  climate  will  always  beat  us  for  Pears  ; 
still  even  this  is  not  hopeless  ;  but  as  regards  all 
our  soft  fruits  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
importations  except  jam,  which  in  time  will  right 
itself  by  legislation.  There  is  also  the  cider  and 
perry  industry ;  properly  manufactured  on  im- 
proved scientific  lines  both  wholesome  and  good 
as  well  as  economising  the  use  of  the  small  or 
inferior  fruit,  would  assist  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  orchard.  In  order  to  compare  the 
style  of 

Foreign  Feuit  Growing 

with  our  own,  I  would  mention  the  experience  of 
a  friend  whose  business  relations  have  taken  him 
through  the  United  States  and  Canada  annually 
for  the  last  eighteen  years.  He  says,  "Twenty 
years  ago  a  fruit  orchard  of  50  acres  was  then  a 
wonder,  but  now  in  numerous  States  Apple,  Pear 
and  Peach  orchards,  100  acres,  200  acres  and  ,300 
acres  in  extent,  are  common  enough,  and  plant- 
ing continues.  In  the  State  of  Colorado,  for 
instance,  the  first  Apple  tree  was  planted  in  1863 ; 
now  there  are  30,000  acres  in  full  bearing."  He 
instances  one  planter  who  has  SO  acres  of  Bart- 
let  Pears — a  Pear  similar  to  our  William's,  the 
most  risky  and  treacherous  of  all  Pears  as  regards 
its  ripening  and  early  decay.  Evidently  there  is 
a  demand  for  this  Pear  somewhere.  My  quon- 
dam friend  further  assures  me  that  systematical 
cultivation  worthy  the  name  is  carried  out  there 
thoroughly,  as  taught  by  practical  experience  ; 
also  considerable  knowledge  in  the  early  ap- 
plication of  insecticides  and  fungicides  to  the 
trees,  by  spraying  or  washing.  The  fruit  is 
honestly  graded  and  carefully  packed,  with  the 
grower's  brand  upon  each  package.  Possibly 
there  may  be  slight  advantages  in  climate,  virgin 
soil,  &c.,  but  it  we  contrast  all  this  with  the 
system  pursued  in  our  own  Worcestershire 
orchards,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  why  foreign  Apples  are  so  often 
preferred  to  home-grown  ones. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "comparisons  are 
odious,"  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  truth  of  that  old 
saying  will  be  realised  and  exposed  if  I  venture  to 
describe  the 

Condition'  of  our  Orchards. 

Some  farmers  think  they  have  done  every- 
thing when  they  have  planted  the  trees — 
stuffed  the  roots  into  small  holes  would  be  the 
proper  description — they  do  not  imagine  there  is 
any  art  in  fruit  cultivation,  pruning,  dealing  with 
insects,  grading  or  packing.  Frequently  the  trees 
are  unskilfully  staked  and  injured  by  wind  chafing. 
Cattle,  rabbits  and  other  depredators  obtain 
access  to  the  trees,  and  irreparable  damage  is  often 
done.  What  few  trees  survive  such  reprehensible 
treatment  in  time  become  profitless  examples 
of  bad  usage,  and  demonstrate  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible how  not  to  do  it,  whilst  as  regards  our  older 


orchards  nearly  every  tree  is  a  living  picture  of 
sheer  neglect.  Its  branches  are  a  thicket  of  dead 
and  decaying  wood,  languishing  from  want  of 
light  by  a  little  systematic  thinning  out  and 
attention.  The  trunks  and  limbs  are  overgrown 
with  Moss  and  Lichen,  becoming  practically  the 
undisturbed  breeding  quarters  of  mischievous 
insects,  which  in  due  season  sally  forth  in  myriads 
to  make  raids  upon  all  trees  in  the  land,  whether 
belonging  lo  the  careful  or  to  the  careless  culti- 
vator alike— a  very  bitter  experience  to  some  of 
us.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  struggle  for  life 
these  wretched  old  trees  occasionally  bear  a  few 
specked  and  ill-conditioned  fruit  at  the  extremities 
of  their  branches,  which  are  generally  sold 
for  a  lump  sum  as  they  stand  on  the  trees  to 
some  promiscuous  fruit  dealer,  who,  of  course,  has 
no  scruples  for  the  trees  at  gathering  time,  for  he 
roughly  shakes  them  or  beats  the  Apples  off,  col- 
lects them  into  pot  hampers,  and  rushes  them 
into  market — good,  bad  and  indifferent,  bruised  or 
unbruised  alike — there  to  represent  Worcestershire 
orchard-grown  fruit,  whilst  the  price  realised  is 
pointed  out  to  us  by  our  pessimistic  friends  as  the 
unprofitableness  of  fruit  growing.  It  is  but  a 
very  few  years  ago  since  the  growers  of  Grapes 
for  market  were  in  a  similar  predicament  to 
Apple  growers  of  the  present  day.  The  Channel 
Islanders  then  monopolised  the  Grape  market, 
very  much  the  same  as  the  Yankees  and  colonials 
now  do  the  Apple  market,  and  very  much  to  their 
own  advantage,  no  doubt ;  but  here,  again,  neces- 
sity became  the  mother  of  invention,  for  it  was 
discovered  by  shrewd,  practical  men  with  brains 
and  possessing  true  British  enterprise  that  equal 
or  superior  Grapes  could  be  produced  in  prodigi- 
ous quantities  with  the  help  of  cheap  glass-houses 
close  to  the  world's  market,  without  the  dis- 
advantages of  long  transit  by  road  and  sea, 
at  a  cost  that  completely  placed  the  foreigner 
hors  de  cotnhat.  It  remains  to  be  proved  why 
we  cannot  repeat  the  process  (less  the  glass 
houses)  as  regards  the  foreign  Apple  trade,  at  all 
events  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  I  firmly 
believe  we  shall  do  so  ultimately,  but  we  have  to 
first  take  decided  steps  by  placing  our  orchards 
in  a  position  capable  of  producing  first-class  fruit; 
the  climate  and  soil  will  do  that,  provided  the 
necessary  skill  and  capital  are  forthcoming. 
There  are  men  constantly  telling  us  fruit  growing 
will  not'  pay  until  the  land  each  man  holds  or 
occupies  must  be  as  good  as  his  own  ;  but  surely 
at  the  present  time  there  is  no  difficulty  in  that 
direction,  for  seeing  the  many  acres  of  land  going 
out  of  cultivation,  much  of  which  would  be  suit- 
able for  fruit  growing,  landlords  would  gladly  en- 
courage the  object  and  be  very  glad  to  give  the 
necessary  security  of  tenure  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  recent  legislation,  such  as  small  holdings, 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and 
the  like  ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  they  are  prepared 
to  supply  trees  gratuitously  to  competent  tenants 
at  fair  rents.  This  system  of  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  trees  has  been  in  operation  on  the 
Madresfield  estate  for  about  twelve  years,  by 
means  of  a  home  nursery  set  apart  for  this  special 
purpose,  and  upwards  of  1000  trees  have  been 
dispensed  annually.  The  results  so  tar  have  been 
very  fluctuating,  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  recipient  ;  here  and  there 
splendid  samples  of  orchard  fruit  have  been  and 
are  now  produced,  and  the  trees  well  cared  for, 
but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  opposite  re- 
sults are  noticeable,  and  discouraging  too.  Of 
course,  it  is  only  well-proved  varieties  that  are 
distributed,  whether  new  or  old,  whilst  my  own 
■modesty  prevents  me  saying  more  than  to  simply 
mention  that  the  few  specimens  I  have  to-day 
staged  in  this  hall  are  fair  samples  of  fruit 
grown  under  ordinary  cultivation  on  bush  trees, 
and  not  taken  from  trees  set  apart  for  show 
purposes,  which  sometimes  spend  part  of  their 
time  under  glass,  showing  for  competition 
being  prohibited  at  Madresfield.  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  before  we  can  succeed, 
as  we  all  desire,  we  must  first  improve  our 
methods  of  cultivation  ;  therefore  I  presume  it 
will  be  expected  of  me  to  give  some  description 
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how  this  can  best  be  accomplished  and  what  kinds 
of  trees  I  consider  best  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
There  can    be  no  doubt   that  the  old-fashioned 
standard   is   capable   of   producing    perhaps    the 
greatest  quantity  of  fruit,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fruit  produced  is  certainly  inferior  in  quality, 
size  and  appearance  to  that  given  by  the  more 
easily  managed  dwarf,  or  loose,  open,  bush  kind  of 
tree  ;  by  this,  and  to  be  explicit,  I  do  not  mean 
the  little  pigmy  bushes  grafted   on   Paradise  or 
other  dwarfing  stocks,  but  the  large,  open,  bush 
form  trees  on  free  stocks  that  have  been  carefully 
prepared  in  their  youthful  days,  and  now  possess 
an  abundance  of  healthy  fibrous  roots  that  work 
and   feed  near  the  surface,  whose  branches  are 
each  a  perfect  cordon  of  fruiting  wood  throughout, 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree  right  out  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  branch.  Surely  we  must  admit  each 
tree  is  worthy  of  the  ground  it  occupies,  although 
I  fear   many  of  us  act  differently,  and   I   never 
could  see  the  object  of  sticking  our  trees  up  on 
stilts,  as  it  were,  whereas  better  results  could  be 
obtained,  greater  access  and  convenience  gained 
in  pruning,  spraying,  gathering  or  thinning,  and 
the  numerous   other  attentions  necessary  would 
be  facilitated  without  the  stilts.     Moreover,  the 
aforesaid   fibrous    roots'    requirements  could    be 
better  dealt  with,  the  necessary  manures  or  plant 
foods  could  be  more  efficiently  applied,  and  with 
the    absolute   certainty    that    the    right    parties 
appropriated  it.  The  land  for  at  least  the  diameter 
of  the  tree's  branches  should,  therefore,  always  be 
held  sacred  to  the  roots,  for  we  have  no  right  to 
try  for  or  to  expect  Grass  or  other  crop  upon  this 
space.     Curiously,  it  seems  to  be  generally  over- 
looked that  attention  to  the  roots  is  equal  or  of 
more  importance  than   the   branches,  and   it   is 
this  encouragement   of  this  network   of  fibrous 
close-to-surface  roots  that  demands  our  most  ear- 
nest   consideration,   for,  depend  upon  it,   unless 
properly  cared  for,  the  trees  cannot  ripen  their 
wood   and  perfectly   develop  their  embryo  fruit 
buds  for  next  year's  service.     This  failure  to  ripen 
up  in  the  autumn  is  aggravated  by  the  absence  of 
sunshine    during    the    summer,    and    is  usually 
followed  by  the  imperfectly  formed  flowers  in  the 
next  spring,  wholesale  dropping  off  occurs  and 
the  inevitable  failure  of  crop.     It  will,  therefore, 
be  conceded  this  most  important  detail  cannot  be 
too  strongly   impressed.     Trees  of  this  character 
may  be  planted  at  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  apart, 
or  more,  and  alternate  trees  removed  to  a  fresh 
plantation   later  on,  for  trees  with  good   fibrous 
roots  are  always  fruitful  and  can  be  easily  removed 
with     perfect     safety    and    comparatively    little 
check.     We  do  not  increase  the  area  nor  gain  any 
other  advantage  by  the  old  and,  I  hope,  obsolete 
system  of  perching  our  trees  on  stilts,  and  I  con- 
scientiously maintain  that  an  acre  of  before-des- 
cribed bush  trees  will  give  far  and  away  better 
results  than  the  old-fashioned  standards  ;  more- 
over, they  fruit  earlier  and  are  better  from  every 
point  of  view. 

I  am  hopeful,  nay,  sanguine,  that  the  millennium 
of  all  this  is  in  the  near  future,  that  is,  when  the 
small  holdings  become  more  perfect  and  general, 
such  orchards  will  rise  and  spring  up  like  Mush- 
rooms, which  if  combined  with  large  depots  for 
the  distribution  of  the  produce  and  conducted  on 
joint  stock  principles,  or  an  extended  system  of 
CO  operation,  where  a  quantity  of  these  plodding 
small  growers  could  concentrate  and  husband 
their  resources,  so  as  to  place  their  products  with 
a  degree  of  certainty  and  reliability  constantly 
within  touch  of  the  public  retiuirements  of  the 
day.  These  depots,  or  under-ground  cellars,  being 
best  for  storing,  should  be  arranged  for  as  near  as 
practicable  to  competitive  railways,  for  obvious 
reasons,  with  a  central  office  in  London  or  else- 
where, thus  in  direct  communication  with  all  re- 
tailers of  fruit,  and  ready  to  supply  1  cwt.  or  100 
tons  of  any  special  variety  of  hardy  fruit  to  order. 
To  further  speculate  upon  the  all-round  advan- 
tages of  such  a  system  and  the  huge  home  indus- 
try it  would  create  would,  I  fear,  be  encroaching 
upon  matters  which  will,  I  trust,  be  far  more  ably 
dealt  with  by  the  writers  of  other  papers  promised 
at  this   conference.     Nothing  has  yet  been  men- 


tioned as  to  the  properties  of  soils,  situations, 
shelter,  natural  drainage  or  otherwise,  which  are 
most  suitable  for  the  various  crops  of  fruit 
attempted,  all  questions  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  cultivator,  but  I  fear  my  paper  is  already  too 
long  to  allow  me  to  enter  into  in  detail. 

Take  care  that  the  land  is  clean,  in  good  heart 
and  deeply  cultivated  before  planting,  for  land 
that  has  been  sub-soiled  and  deeply  ploughed  or 
trenched,  if  spade  husbandry  is  pursued,  has  the 
advantage  of  becoming  warmer  by  atmospheric 
influences  of  sun  and  air.  The  rain  also  finds  its 
way  more  readily  into  Nature's  storehouse,  there 
held  in  suspension,  ready  to  be  drawn  upon  in 
times  of  drought.  If  possible  choose  a  site  other 
than  a  low  valley,  for  although  the  best  soils  are 
usually  found  there,  fatal  spring  frosts  are  worst 
in  such  positions.  Shelter  from  high  winds  has 
obvious  advantages,  but  is  of  less  importance.  Let 
the  trees  be  clean,  healthy  and  good,  avoiding 
those  which  have  been  grown  thickly  together  in 
rows,  consequently  cheap,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  good,  all-round  trees  only  that 
produce  good,  clean,  well-coloured  and  large-sized 
fruit  fit  to  compete  openly  with  and,  I  sincerely 
hope,  ultimately  oust  the  foreign  importations  by 
the  next  generation  probably.  Anyhow,  the  wish 
is  father  to  the  thought,  personally,  and  it  is  an 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times  (for  which  we  are  all 
very  grateful)  to  see  the  subject  appreciated  and 
helped  on  by  the  County  Council,  through  the 
horticultural  section  of  technical  education ; 
whilst  I  sincerely  hope  both  they  and  this  con- 
ference of  fruit  growers  may  ultimately  feel  amply 
justified  by  results,  direct  or  indirect,  actions  not 
words,  of  this  their  first  meeting,  thereby  becoming 
a  great  power  in  restoring  the  balance  of  our  agri- 
cultural population  by  opening  out  a  new  indus- 
try on  a  large  scale,  and  if  this  is  accomplished 
(as  I  predict  it  will  be)  no  one  will  rejoice  more 
than  myself  to  see  fruit  culture  extended  and  our 
Worcestershire  orchards  permanently  improved. 
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Messrs.   Cooling 


The   Rose   nurseries   of 

situated  on  a  pleasant  slope  not  far  out  of  Bath, 
and   though   not   so  extensive  as  those  about 
Colchester,  they  are  well  worth  a  visit,  espe- 
cially from  those  who  grow  or  love  to  see  the 
Rose  in  all  its  varied  types  of  beauty.     The 
garden  or  nursery  that  only  contains  show  Roses 
represents  but  one  class  of  flower,  but  we  are 
pleased  to  see  abundant  evidence  of  the  growing 
popularity   of    those   that   are   termed  garden 
Roses,   varieties    whose   charms  are  great.     A 
host  of  these  old  and  new  kinds  and,  in  fact,  all 
that  are  worth  growing  find  a  home  in  these 
nurseries  and  there  is  a  growing   demand  for 
them.     It  is  strange  that  they  should  ever  have 
been  neglected,    since  no   cultural  skill  is   re- 
quired to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  in  their 
season  no  flowering  shrub   can   compare   with 
them  in  sweetness  and  gay  display  of  colour. 
Unfortunately,  our  visit  was  too  late  to  enable 
us  to  see  the  picture  they  must  have  made  but  a 
short  time  previously,  for  there  were  Roses  of 
all  ages,  kinds  and   sizes,  from   the   little   De 
Meaux  and  Spong  up  to  great  bushy  pyramids 
of  such  strong  growers  as  Mme.  d'Arblay  and 
Fclicit(5-Perp6tue.      Some,  however,  were  still 
in  full  bloom  and  demanding  notice.     Among 
these  is  Mnie.   Alfred   Carriere,  a  Rose  by  no 
means  new,  but  one  that  for  some  reason  has 
not   found    many    admirers.     It    is    a   robust 


grower,  making  a  huge  bush  or  covering  a  wall 
rapidly,  and  flowering  long  and  abundantly,  the 
blooms  pale  flesh  and  deliciously  scented. 
Bardou  J  ob  would  make  a  brilliant  group  in  the 
garden,  the  plants  bearing  a  long  succession  of 
crimson  buds  and  blooms. 

A  very  charming  single  scarlet  Rose  raised  by 
Messrs.  Cooling  will  shortly  be  sent  out,  named 
Glare  of  the  Garden.  It  has  the  habit  of  growth 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  free  and  robust,  not 
climbing  in  habit,  though  doubtless  with  age  it 
would  grow  into  a  large  bush.  The  flowers  are 
cjuite  single,  very  large,  borne  in  clusters,  and 
of  a  glowing  crimson  colour.  The  new  Sweet 
Briers  are  largely  grown  here,  but  Mr.  Cooling 
thinks,  as  many  more  do,  that  there  are  far  too 
many  of  them  with  distinctive  names,  although 
Lady  Penzance  is  a  welcome  acquisition  for  its 
distinct  colour.  Janet's  Pride,  one  of  the  older 
kinds,  is  also  good,  and  we  saw  immense 
bushes  of  it.  Mme .  Trochon,  very  pretty  here, 
with  white  buds  in  clusters,  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  white  W.  A.  Richardson.  Mme. 
Pernet-Ducher,  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  and  Gus- 
tave  Regis,  all  recent  varieties  of  the  most  free- 
flowering  character,  are  bound  to  become  popu- 
lar garden  Roses  of  the  future.  The  good  and 
sweet  old  Celine  Forestier  we  saw  in  quantity. 
Two  varieties  that  the  year  has  favoured  and 
which  were  covered  with  many  tinted  flowers 
are  Jaune  Desprez  and  Ophirie.  We  have  so 
many  really  first-rate  Roses  as  free  as  these  two 
kinds  and  more  to  be  depended  upon  in  the 
average  season,  that  they  have  not  the  value 
they  once  had  and,  if  dispensed  with,  would 
scarcely  be  missed. 

Two  new  Roses  raised  here  impressed  us 
much  more  favourably  than  when  we  saw  them 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  recently,  especially  that 
named  Bladud.  A  row  of  plants  of  this  variety 
was  very  striking,  every  shoot  standing  erect, 
crowned  with  a  large  flower  of  wonderful  sub- 
stance. Although  extra  full  and  double,  the 
flowers  have  expanded  well ;  they  are  of  globu- 
lar form,  high  in  the  centre,  blush-white  in 
colour.  The  other  variety,  named  Lawrence 
Allen,  is  equally  free  and  robust,  its  flowers 
full,  large,  and  of  a  light  pink  colour.  The 
heat  and  drought  have  suited  certain  Roses,  and 
among  these  is  Horace  Vernet,  which  had  num- 
bers of  perfect  richly-coloured  flowers.  A.  K. 
Williams,  Ulrich  Brunner  and  Mrs.  John  Laing 
were  also  in  fine  form. 

Tba  Roses 
were   numerous   in  all  the    best  varieties.     A 


recent  variety,  Beaute  Inconstante,  was  spe- 
cially good,  most  distinct  and  charming  in 
colour,  but  essentially  a  garden  Rose,  the 
flowers  of  that  peculiar  indescribable  copper- 
yellow  and  bronzy  red  hue  that  attracts  notice 
by  reason  of  its  novelty  as  well  as  its  striking 
beauty.  Adrienne  Christophle  rejoicing  in  the 
sunshine  bore  flowers  of  the  brightest  hues 
characteristic  of  this  many-tinted  Rose  ;  great 
blooms  of  Jean  Ducher  were  conspicuous  ;  whilst 
Ethel  Brownlow  and  Mme.  Cusin  were  cer- 
tainly brighter  and  better  for  the  tropical  sun 
that  had  brought  them  out.  The  dry  summer 
following  the  severe  cold  has  had  a  fatal  efi'ect 
upon  stocks  for  this  year's  budding  in  many 
places.  Messrs.  Cooling  are  fortunate,  how- 
ever, in  possessing  the  best  lot  we  have  seen 
anywhere  this  season,  and  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek,  for  what  at  the  time  threatened  to  be 
a  grave  disaster  has  doubtless  been  a  blessing. 
Bath  suffered  greatly  from  last  winter's  floods, 
and  the  stock  quarters  were  inundated  with 
water  several  feet  deep.  This  left  the  ground 
so  saturated,  that  water  has  not  been  so  essen- 
tial as  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
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Societies   and   Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

July  23. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  an  interesting 
one  although  the  exhibits  were  fewer,  considerably 
less  space  being  occupied  than  for  some  time  past. 
Orchids  showed  the  greatest  falling  off,  but  hardy 
flowers  were  well  represented,  and  Sweet  Peas  in 
three  comprehensive  groups  were  a  feature  in 
themselves.  Among  fruits.  Gooseberries  largely 
predominated,  grand  Madresfield  Court  Grapes 
were  shown,  and  the  large  exhibit  of  Duke  of  York 
Tomato  testified  to  the  high  merits  of  this  new 
variety. 

Orcliid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  : — 

Phal.bnopsis  Luddeviolacea,  a  hybrid  raised 
by  Mr.  Seden  from  P.  Luddemanniana  x  P.  vio- 
lacea.  The  plant  had  six  strong  leaves  and  partook 
more  of  the  habit  of  P.  Luddemanniana  than  the 
other  parent.  The  flower  also  resembled  that  of 
P.  Luddemj.nniana  to  a  great  extent,  the  sepals 
and  petals  rose-purple  barred  with  a  darker  shade  ; 
lip  dark  crimson  with  a  yellow  disc.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

L.ELiA  (Brassavola)  DiGBY-iSA. — An  old  and 
well-known  plant,  but  no  record  exists  in  the 
society's  list  of  its  having  been  previously  cer- 
tificated. The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish 
yellow,  lip  of  the  same  colour,  having  a  heavy 
woolly  fringe  in  front. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Dendrobium  speciosissimdm. — This  species  was 
awarded  a  botanical  certificate  at  the  previous 
meeting,  but  being  shown  now  in  better  condition  it 
received  the  above  award.  In  habit  of  growth 
and  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers  it  resembles  D. 
Jamesianum,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  lip 
white  with  a  yellow  disc,  changing  to  pink  in  the 
throat.  From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  and 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

ANGR.ECUM  EiCHLERiANtiM. — A  distinct  and 
beautiful  addition  to  the  genus  ;  sepals  and  petals 
each  H  inches  long,  pale  green  ;  lip  white  in 
front,  with  a  pea-green  centre.  From  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  and  Co. 

Dendrobium  porphykogastrum. — A  hybrid 
between  D.  Dalhousianum  and  D.  Huttoni ;  sepals 
and  petals  lilac,  veined  with  a  darker  shade  ;  lip 
rose-lilac  in  front,  with  a  large  dark  purple  disc. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to — 
Mormodes  pardinum,  an  old  well-known  species, 
with  yellow  flowers,  thickly  spotted  with  brown. 
From  Mr.  F.  W.  Mcore,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin.  Maxillaria  Hubschi,  a  distinct  species, 
sepals  and  petals  white,  tipped  with  purple,  lip 
yellow  in  front,  side  lobes  brownish  purple.  From 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore.  Habenaria  rhodocheila,  a  new 
species,  sepals  and  petals  green,  lip  vermilion- 
scarlet  ;  a  distinct  and  beautiful  addition.  From 
Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.  Eria  latibracta,  a  dis- 
tinct form  of  this  somewhat  despised  genus,  with 
creamy  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  lip  yellow,  with 
brown  side  lobes.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 
Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Disa  grandiflora,  finely 
grown  and  well  flowered.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 
sent  a  group,  prominent  among  which  were  C'at- 
tleya  Leopoldi  in  variety,  C.  Rex,  C.  Schofieldiana, 
several  plants  of  C.  Eldorado,  a  fine  variety  of 
C.  Warscewiczi,  Lajlia  tenebrosa,  L.-Cattleya 
elegans,  Dendrobium  speciosissimum,  Cypripe- 
dium  Curtisi,  C.  callosum,  C.  javanico-superbum, 
said  to  have  been  imported  with  C.  callosum, 
and  Lycaste  Rossiana.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co. 
showed  a  small,  but  eflectively  arranged  group, 
comprising  Dendrobium  Phalajnopsis  in  variety, 
Stanhopea  Mastersi,  Cypripedium  Aspasiaand  the 
supposed  natural  hybrid  C.  Kimballianum,  Cirrho 


petalum  picturatum,  a  large  mass,  carrying  seven 
tine  spikes  of  flower,  Brassia  Lewisi,  Dendrobium 
bracteosum  and  its  variety  album,  Grammato- 
pliyllum  Measuresianum,  a  fine  dark-spotted  va- 
riety, Cattleya  Gaskelliana  (Cook's  variety),  with 
pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  C.  Warscewiczi  in  va- 
riety, a  fine  dark  variety  of  Sobralia  xantholeuca, 
Odontoglossum  bictonense  album,  O.  purum,  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria,  and  Batemannia  Burti.  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  Dendrobium  glomera- 
tum  and  a  very  fine  variety  of  Miltonia  vexillaria 
superba.  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dork- 
ing, sent  Epidendrum  alatum.  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkes, 
Lower  Tooting,  sent  a  cut  spike  of  Cattleya 
Warscewiczi  carrying  five  large  flowers.  Mr.  R.  I. 
Measures  sent  Maxillaria  ochroleuca,  Bulbophyl- 
lum  Sanderianum,  and  a  three-flowered  spike  of 
Cypripedium  Godefroy*.  Mr.  J.  Foster  Alcock 
sent  LkjHo  -  Cattleya  elegans  Schilleriana.  Mr. 
F.  Hardy  exhibited  a  fine  made-up  specimen 
of  Miltonia  vexillaria  superba,  also  M.  v.  ru- 
bella and  Cypripedium  leucochilum  var.  Mr. 
J.  Gabriel,  Streatham,  sent  a  four-flowered  spike 
of  Cattleya  Rex.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Walker,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  sent  a  well-grown  plant  of  Cypripedium 
Godefroya'  carrying  six  flowers.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore 
sent  Epidendrum  paniculatum,  a  fine  variety  of 
Bulbophyllum  Lobbi,  and  Aerides  Lobbi.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Woodall  sent  Lielia  crispa  superba,  a  cut 
spike  with  two  fine  flowers.  Mr.  A.  Witt,  Maida 
Vale,  sent  a  Dendrobium  species  in  the  way  of 
D.  clavatum. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  granted  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Campanula  Vidali. — A  shrubby  greenhouse 
species  and  an  old  garden  plant,  but  never 
probably  seen  so  well  grown  and  flowered  as  were 
the  plants  shown.  From  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
Holmwood,  Cheshunt. 

Davallia  tenuifcilia  Bubkei. — This  is  a  recent 
introduction  from  New  Guinea,  and  will  make  a 
lovely  stove  Fern  for  growing  in  baskets  or  in  any 
position  that  will  show  off  its  graceful  drooping 
fronds,  which  are  long,  of  a  light  green  and  hang 
down  most  gracefully,  even  when  the  plants  are 
young  and  small.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Liliu:m  jAPiiNicuM  CoLfHESTERi. — This  is  the 
true  Lilium  odorum,  and  differs  appreciably  from 
L.  Browni,  which  is  too  often  substituted  for  it. 
It  is  a  grand  Lily  with  a  delicious  scent.  A  note 
pointing  out  how  these  two  kinds  differ  appears 
on  another  page.  From  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Colchester. 

NYMi'H.iiA  Marliacea  Chkomatella. — This  is 
the  first  of  M.  Marliac's  fine  series  of  hardy 
hybrid  Water  Lilies,  and  is  now  tolerably  well 
known  to  our  readers,  as  a  coloured  plate  of  it 
was  given  in  The  Garden  as  far  back  as  March 
31,  1S8S.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Awards  of  merit  were  granted  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Nvjn'H.*:A  Laydekeri  rosea. — Poor  flowers  of 
this  lovely  variety  were  shown,  and  few  would  re- 
cognise it  to  be  the  same  as  that  figured  in  The 
Garden  of  February  2-t,  1894.  The  flowers  were 
in  the  pale  stage  of  early  expansion,  and  showed 
no  trace  of  the  brilliant  colour  they  develop  later. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Nv5iph.*:a  odorata  rosea. — This  is  the  rosy- 
flowered  form  of  the  North  American  Sweet  Water 
Lily,  by  no  means  new  or  rare,  being  plentiful 
wild  in  the  Cape  Cod  district,  and  known  in 
gardens  as  the  Cape  Cod  Water  Lily.  This  also 
came  from  Messrs.  Veitch. 

CiRsiUM  eriophorum.  —  This  is  a  handsome 
plant  of  the  Thistle  tribe,  of  biennial  duration, 
and  not  of  much  importance  for  gardens.  It  grows 
about  6  feet  high,  the  flower-heads  being  densely 
covered  with  a  woolly  substance,  the  blooms  when 
expanded  of  a  reddish  -  purple  colour.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  The  Gardens,  Dropmore. 

GLADKiLrs  DuTRiEUL  DE  Rhins. — One  of  M. 
Lemoine's  fine  hj  brid  varieties  of  the  G.  Nancei- 
anus  section,  having  large  bold  flowers  with  great 
breadth  of  petal,  in  colour  light  scarlet,  slightly 


feathered  with  white,  a  brilliant  and  striking 
kind.  From  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence. 

PeNTSTEMON     HVBr.IDUS     GBANDIFLORCS.  —  The 

award  in  this  case  was  made  to  the  entire  strain, 
about  a  dozen  distinct  varieties  being  shown,  the 
flowers  of  fine  size  and  bright  colour,  some  of  the 
reds  being  very  good  and  practically  self  coloured. 
Also  shown  by  Mr.  Bain. 

Sweet  Pea  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton.— This  is 
a  lovely  self-coloured  kind  of  a  pale  lavender-blue 
shade,  the  wings  deepening  into  a  heliotrope  tint. 
From  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop. 

Sweet  Pea  Blanche  Burpee.- A  very  fine  pure 
white-flowered  variety  of  American  origin,  and 
already  popular  in  gardens.     From  Mr.  Eckford. 

Sweet  Pea  Mars.— This  also  is  self  coloured, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  these  distinct  kinds 
singled  out  for  award  in  preference  to  the  bicolor 
and  tricolor  varieties,  which  are  wanting  in  dis- 
tinctiveness and  efl'ect.  Mars  has  fine  flowers  of 
a  deep  and  brilliant  shade  of  carmine-red,  a  telling 
colour  in  the  garden  or  the  house.  This  also  came 
from  Mr.  Eckford. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  granted  to  Mr.  Eck- 
ford for  a  very  fine  display  of  Sweet  Peas  in  all 
his  best  varieties,  each  arranged  separately  in  a 
tall  glass  vase.  In  addition  to  the  kinds  already 
mentioned,  we  noted  Royal  Rose,  soft  pink  ; 
Stanley,  dark  maroon  ;  Ovid,  rosy  crimson ; 
Emily  Eckford,  a  decided  blue  self  ;  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  blush  ;  Mrs.  Eckford,  cream  ;  Mon- 
arch, purple-blue  ;  and  Countess  of  Radnor,  pale 
mauve.  Mr.  W.  E.  Tidy,  Brockhampton  Nur- 
series, Havant,  also  made  a  fine  display  with 
these  sweet  flowers,  arranging  them  in  a  sloping 
bank  naturally  and  gracefully,  the  blooms  being 
cut  with  their  shoots.  Most  of  the  best  kinds  in 
cultivation  were  also  to  be  seen  here,  a  bronze 
Flora  medal  being  awarded.  A  similar  award 
went  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  for  a  fresh  and 
varied  lot  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  group  of  hardy 
flowers  from  Mr.  W.  Prichard  was  noteworthy, 
the  blooms  remarkable  for  their  freshness.  The 
best  were  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  in  variety,  a  seedling  form  of  Mr. 
Prichard's  raising,  extra  fine  ;  Helianthus  rigidus, 
Platycodon  grandiflorum  and  P.  Mariesi,  Cam- 
panula rotundifolia  alba.  Genista  tinctoria  elata, 
Spirsa  venusta  and  S.  palmata  alba,  Physostegia 
virginiana,  the  type  and  its  pure  white  form,  and 
Asclepias  tuberosa  with  large  trusses  of  orange- 
scarlet  flowers.  Some  goood  Phloxes  were  p:o- 
minent  also,  especially  Pantheon,  of  a  lovely 
salmon-pink  shade;  Jean  Bart,  rosy  crimson; 
Figaro,  rofe-pink  ;  and  W.  Robinson,  pink,  with 
fine  large  flowers.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded,  and  a  similar  award  went  to  Messrs. 
G.  Paul  and  Son  for  a  group  of  hardy  flowers, 
those  most  notable  being  Sea  Hollies,  Heliopsis 
patula  and  H.  scabra,  with  rough  stems  and 
deeper  orange  flowers  than  those  of  H.  pa- 
tula, Rudbeckia  purpurea.  Campanula  carpatica 
Robert  Parker,  Phloxes,  and  Veronicas.  Several 
fine  new  Cannas  also  came  from  Messrs.  I'aul, 
one  variety  less  than  1  foot  in  height,  yet 
flowering  abundantly.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  of  Colchester,  again  showed  some  fine  Lilies, 
a  quantity  of  L.  chalcedonicum,  conspicuously 
bright,  its  scarlet  flowers  in  striking  contrast  to 
those  of  the  others  shown,  which  included  L.  aura- 
tum,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  japonicum  Colchesteri, 
L.  Browni  and  others.  Their  new  Day  Lily  was 
again  shown,  and  two  charming  Calochorti  that 
have  not  been  seen  before  this  season,  namely, 
C.  PlummeriB,  which  has  large  deep  lilac  flowers, 
clothed  at  the  base  with  long  yellow  hairs,  and 
C.  Weedi,  which  is  yellow,  with  hairs  distributed 
all  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  petals  and  form- 
ing a  characteristic  fringe  upon  their  edge  as  well. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Mr. 
Cannell  received  a  like  award  for  a  charming 
group  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  the  best  self 
being  Cannell's  Scarlet,  very  bright ;  F.  T.  Tasker, 
light  red  ;  Mephisto,  dark  crimson  ;  and  Miss 
Mary  Dyke,  yellow  ;  whilst  Picotees  worthy  of 
note  were  Brunette,  Esther,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Mr 
Dodwell,  Favourite  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Shaw,  new  an 
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very  pretty,  with  a  light  crimson  edge.  Canna 
Queen  Charlotte  was  also  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Cannell.  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons  were  awarded  a 
bronze  Flora  medal  for  a  good  group  of  Gloxinias 
in  variety,  self  and  spotted  kinds.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  showed  a  group  of  the  Javanese 
Rhododendrons  made  up  of  small  plants  com- 
prising the  best  varieties,  and  sent  to  show  that 
these  beautiful  greenhouse  shrubs  flower  freely  in 
quite  a  young  state.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Cripps,  of  Tun  bridge  Wells, 
showed  Mutisia  decurrens  and  Sohubertiagrandi- 
flora  in  flower,  receiving  a  bronze  Banksian  medal  ; 
whilst  similar  awards  went  to  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill,  for  Achimenes, 
and  to  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  of  Saffron 
Walden,  for  a  few  spikes  of  double  Hollyhocks. 
Salpiglossis  was  finely  shown  by  Mr.  Bain, 
gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  ;  and  Cocks- 
combs came  from  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Song.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Glasnevin,  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  handsome  flower-spikes  of  Crinum  Powelli  and 
its  pure  white  form  ;  C.  yennense,  which  has  a 
lo;ig  tubular  pure  white  flower,  its  segments  broad 
and  bluntly  pointed  ;  Agapanthus  minor  and  A. 
Mooreanus  all  cut  from  the  open  ground.  Mr.  J. 
T.  Poe  again  showed  Browallia  Jameeoni,  the 
same  plants  as  appeared  in  the  spring,  but  which 
have  since  been  planted  out  in  the  open  ground 
and  lifted.  Mr.  C.  Herrin  showed  a  fine  bunch 
of  a  handsome  sweet-scented  Carnation  named 
Dropmore  Clove,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston  sent 
Germania  in  fine  form  from  Tyninghame,  where 
it  iocs  so  well.  Mr.  Mount,  of  Canterbury, 
showed  a  bunch  of  a  scailet  self  named  Nora. 
Gloxinia  Holborn  Gem  is  a  spotted  variety  shown 
by  Messrs.  Carter,  of  High  Eolborn.  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Sons  exhibited  several  of  their  new 
double- flowered  Begonias  and  two  new  Caladiums, 
and  Mr.  G.  Farini,  of  Forest  Hill,  showed  Be- 
gonias. Begonia  Duke  of  York,  a  fine  coloured 
leaved  variety  of  tall  growth,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sander,  who  recommend  it  for  training 
up  pillars,  and  a  double-flowered  variety  named 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  sent  by  Mr.  Rown- 
tree,  of  Norton,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Pansies,  es- 
pecially the  lovely  varieties  of  Dr.  Stuart's  rais- 
ing, were  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  of 
Woking. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  some  fine  exhibits  of  fruit  before 
this  committee.  Probably  the  best  collection  of 
Gooseberries  ever  staged  w£s  sent  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  There  were  also  some  excellent  To- 
matoes and  Peas. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 
Tomato  Dcke  of  York.— A  very  handsome 
fruit,  quite  smooth,  round,  and  of  great  depth, 
rich  scarlet  in  colour,  and  a  tremendous  cropper. 
The  fruits  are  very  solid  and  of  first-class  flavour. 
From  Mr.  Ryder,  Northumberland  Nurseries, 
Orpington. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
series, Chelsea,  staged  a  very  fine  collection  (some 
1  "lU  varieties)  of  Gooseberries,  cordon  growthsof  the 
same  being  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  dishes. 
Currants  in  variety  were  also  staged,  with  four 
boxes  of  Cherries.  The  best  Gooseberries  were 
Highlander,  Speedwell,  Crown  Bob,  Lion,  Mon- 
arch, Wonderful,  Magnet,  and  Washington 
among  the  red  kinds.  Of  yellows.  Candidate, 
Drill,  Lady  Houghton,  Leviathan,  Railway, 
Traveller,  and  Trumpeter  were  very  fine.  The 
best  green  kinds  were  Fearless,  Green  Overall, 
Keepsake,  Lofty,  Matchless,  Shiner,  Souter 
Johnny,  Stockwell,  Telegraph,  Waggoner,  and 
Weathercock,  the  best  white  kinds  being  Alma, 
Antagonist,  Eagle,  Freedom,  and  Overseer.  The 
Red  Currants  were  notable  for  size,  the  best  kinds 
being  La  Versaillaise,  La  Constante,  Cherry,  and 
Large  Grape  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  staged  some  forty 
dishes  of  Gooseberries  and  three  of  Currant, 
Walker's  Magnum  Bonum,  a  large  red  kind 
somewhat  like  the  Cherry.  The  Gooseberries 
were  very  fine,  the  best  being  Lord  Derby,  Snow- 


drift, Drill,  Fascination,  Clayton,  Overall,  and 
Australia  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Peters, 
Given  Grove  Gardens,  Leatherhead,  staged 
twenty-four  varieties  of  Gooseberries,  all  good 
and  well  set  up,  the  fruits  being  noted  for  their 
clean  appearance.  The  varieties  in  many  cases 
were  those  noted  in  the  previous  collection. 
They  well  merited  the  award  given  (silver  Bank- 
sian medal).  Some  very  fine  Madresfield  Court 
(irapes  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Wells,  Hattonhurst, 
Hounslow,  the  berries  large  and  well  coloured 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  Johnson,  Boston,  Lincoln,  sent  forty 
varieties  of  Peas,  mostly  large  kinds,  their  new 
Boston  Unrivalled  being  among  the  number. 
This  is  a  very  fine  Pea,  and  was  requested  to  be 
sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  Such  varieties  as 
Gradus,  Goliath,  Gladiator,  Epicure,  Duke  of 
York,  Daisy,  The  Queen,  VVem,  Stratagem  and 
Critic  were  very  fine.  There  were  also  good 
dishes  of  Longpod  and  Exhibition  Broad  Beans 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  From  Mr.  Carmichael, 
Pitt  Street,  Edinburgh,  were  sent  seedling  Straw- 
berries, the  results  of  crosses  from  Waterloo,  Elton 
Pine  and  British  Queen.  The  committee  desired 
plants  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  to  test  cropping 
qualities,  the  flavour  being  considered  very  good. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford,  sent 
very  large  Peaches,  the  variety  being  Late  Admir- 
able. The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  seedling 
Cucumbers  ;  these  were  requested  to  be  sent  for 
trial.  From  Dr.  King,  Spalding,  Lincoln,  was 
sent  a  seedling  Tomato,  but  too  much  like  Ded- 
ham  Favourite.  Messrs.  Letellier  et  fils,  Caen, 
France,  sent  young  Gooseberry  trees,  ([uite  spine- 
less, the  fruit  also  being  staged,  but  not  noted  for 
high  quality.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  promising 
new  Nectarine  named  Pr^coce  de  Croncels.  It  is 
stated  to  be  the  earliest  Nectarine  grown  and  is  a 
nice-looking  fruit.  It  was,  however,  much  too 
ripe.  The  same  firm  sent  early  Pears,  Doyenne 
d'Ete,  Citron  des  Carmes,  and  Jargonelle  (not 
ripe),  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Red  Juneating  or 
Early  Margaret  Apples.  New  seedling  Melons 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas,  Frogmore,  and  Mr. 
Wythes,  Syon  House.  Mr.  Bain,  Burford  Lodge 
Gardens,  Dorking,  sent  a  variety  of  edible  podded 
Peas.  From  the  Jadoo  Fibre  Co.,  Teignmouth, 
was  sent  a  sample  of  Potatoes  grown  in  the  fibre. 
This  was  most  interesting,  there  being  a  heavy 
crop  of  tubers  and  beautifully  clear  in  the  skin, 
showing  the  value  of  this  material  for  forcing. 
Mr.  Rcss,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  sent  a  new 
seedling  Cherry,  but  too  ripe.  Filberts  that  had 
been  kept  since  the  189.3  crop  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Griffiths,  Bilston,  in  a  very  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion.   

The  lecture  on  "  The  Carnation  in  Scotland  " 
was  read  by  the  secretary  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
R.  P.  Brotherston,  who  prefaced  his  paper  by 
fjuotations  from  writers  of  .300  years  ago,  which 
proved  that  even  in  those  days  it  was  a  popular 
flower,  and  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  grew  it 
was  counted  next  in  importance  to  the  Rose,  a 
position  it  as  worthily  tills  to- day.  It  was  re- 
marked incidentally  as  a  curious  fact  that  certain 
varieties  which  do  well  in  Scotland,  producing 
full  and  large  flowers,  fail  to  do  so  in  the 
south  of  England,  Mrs.  Muir  being  one  of 
them,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Cantab,  which  is 
a  sweet  and  perfect  kind  in  the  south,  gave  in 
Scotland  poor,  loose,  shapeless  flowei-s.  These 
were  exceptions,  however,  and  as  a  general  rule 
most  of  the  best  kinds  of  the  day  were  found  to 
do  very  well  indeed.  In  the  practical  details  of 
culture"  special  importance  was  attached  to  the 
necessity  of  early  layering  and  early  planting. 
The  first  layers  this  season  were  put  down  three 
weeks  ago  .and  the  work  w.as  completed  in  ten 
days.  The  time  for  planting  was  the  first  and 
second  week  in  September,  as  this  enabled  the 
plants  to  get  a  firm  root- hold  before  the  winter. 
Firm  planting  was  most  important,  but  after 
sundry  experiments  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  deep  plantinir  was  wrong  and  opposed  to  the 
natural  requirements  of  the  ))lant,  which  was 
really  of  a  thrubby  character.     The  beet  results 


came  from  short-stemmed  layers  that  had  the 
roots  firm  in  the  surface  soil.  As  regards  manure, 
it  was  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  beneficial,  and  at 
any  rate  in  a  fresh  state  should  never  be  appl'ed  to 
ground  shortly  to  be  planted  with  Carnations.  If 
food  was  needed  it  would  be  best  supplied  through 
the  agency  of  one  or  other  of  the  chemical  ma- 
nures, but  he  had  been  very  successful  with  Car- 
nations following  Potatoes,  and  in  his  case  it  was 
not  even  necessary  to  dig  the  ground  again.  For 
yellow  Carnations  it  was  advisable  to  give  a  good 
dressing  of  good  leaf-mould  and,  if  possible,  raise 
the  bed  2  inches  or  3  inches  above  the  surrounding 
level.  He  also  practised  and  would  advocate 
thinning,  not  only  of  the  buds,  but  flowering 
stems  and  grass  as  well.  The  diseases  that 
troubled  growers  in  the  north  were  fewer  than  those 
that  atHicted  southern  growers,  the  most  trouble- 
some being  a  little  eel-worm,  whilst  they  had 
besides  to  contend  with  green-fly,  which  at  times 
was  very  troublesome.  As  regards  varieties,  those 
of  (Jerman  origin  were  sturdy  and  had  well-made 
flowers,  but  there  were  few  suitable  for  gardens. 
The  French  kinds  were  lovely  as  garden  flowers, 
but  the  tendency  of  most  of  the  flowers  was  to 
droop.  In  the  English  varieties  were  to  be  found 
all  one  could  desire — noble,  sweet  and  distinct  sorts 
that  held  their  flowers  up  well. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 
July  24. 
This  show  on  Wednesday  in  interest  and  extent 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
supporters  of  the  society,  and  quite  justified  the 
new  departure  that  has  been  made  in  making  it  a 
special  fixture.  It  has  for  many  years  past  been 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  R.H.S.  meetings, 
but  latterly  there  has  been  too  much  crowding  of 
the  exhibits  in  the  limited  space  that  the  Drill 
Hall  affords.  Through  removing  it  to  the  Palace 
the  society  was  enabled  to  add  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional features,  as,  for  example,  dinner-table 
decorations  of  Carnations,  which  brought  out  a 
spirited  competition.  Altogether  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  more  interesting  show  of 
Carnations,  and  it  was  all  the  more  creditable  by 
reason  of  the  unfavourable  season  that  has  severely 
handicapped  many  growers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  southern  growers  found  the  date  too  late, 
and  consequently  there  was  a  manifest  change  of 
places  in  the  premier  classes,  most  of  the  leading 
prizes  going  to  midland  growers  in  and  about 
Birmingham,  and  among  these  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham  carried  all  before  him  with  his  stands 
of  magnificent  flowers. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  flakes  and  bizarres 
only,  in  not  less  than  twelve  dissimilar  varieties, 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  a  good  first,  the  exhibit 
having  very  fine  flowers  of  Mrs.  Kingston,  George 
Melville,  Sarah  Payne,  Lord  Salisbury,  Thalia, 
Othello  and  Robert  Houlgra?e.  Messrs.  Thomson, 
of  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  were  second,  and  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  third.  For  twelve  dissimilar 
flakes  and  bizarres,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Hands- 
worth,  Birmingham,  was  first,  showing  fine 
flowers  of  Thalia,  Harmony,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Thaddeus  and  George  Melville.  The  second  prize 
was  secured  by  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Bracknell,  Berks. 
Mr.  W.  Spencer,  junr.,  Barnet,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
J.  Keen,  Southampton,  second,  for  six  varieties  of 
flakes  and  bizarres.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  secured 
the  premier  place  for  twenty-four  Picotees,  white 
ground,  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties.  These, 
like  the  flakes,  were  a  grand  lot  of  flowers  alike  in 
size  and  finish.  The  best  were  Ganymede, 
heavily  edged  red  ;  Favourite,  light  red-edged  ; 
Mrs.  Kingston,  purple-edged  ;  and  Little  Phil, 
rose-edged.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  second,  and 
Messrs.  Thomson  third.  Mr.  Brown  came  to  the 
front  again  with  the  best  twelve  Picotees,  good 
flowers  of  Little  Phil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Brunette, 
Favourite  and  Emma  t^eggie  being  prominent. 
Mr.  M.  Rowan,  of  Clapham,  was  second,  with 
smaller,  but  fresh  and  charming  flowers.  The 
best  six  dissimilar  Picotees  came  from  another 
Birmingham  grower,  namely,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones, 
of    Handsworth  ;    Mr.    \V.    Speicer,   junr.,   was 
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second.  For  twelve  disiiinilar  ye'.low  ground 
Picotees,  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin 
Smith,  Hayes,  Kent,  was  first  with  a  splendid  lot, 
showing  very  fine  flowers  of  Voltaire,  Golden 
Eagle,  Countess  of  Jersey,  Mrs.  R.  Sydenham  and 
President  Carnot.  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  were  second  and  third.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Handsworth,  was  first  for  six  yellow  ground 
Picoteej,  and  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  junr. ,  second. 

In  the  large  class  for  twenty-four  self  and  fancy 
varieties,  not  less  than  twelve  distinct,  which 
usually  contains  some  of  the  best  flowers  shown, 
Mr.  C.  Blick  was  a  good  first  with  large  fresh 
flowers.  The  best  were  Waterwitch  and  Sea 
Eagle,  blush  selfs ;  Eudoxia,  rose ;  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, yellow  ;  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro,  white,  all 
selfs,  with  Almira,  Voltaire,  and  Eldorado  in 
fancy  kinds.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  second  and  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  third.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  again 
first  for  twelve  self  and  fancy  kinds.  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  Mrs.  Audrey  Campbell,  yellow ;  Corinna, 
yellow  ;  Uncle  Tom,  dark  clove  crimson,  extra 
fine ;  and  Ruby,  deep  rose,  being  noteworthy. 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  Thame,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
C.  Harden,  Ash,  Dover,  third.  The  best  six  in 
these  varieties  came  from  Mr.  Jones,  of  Hands- 
worth,  a  first-rate  lot  of  flowers,  the  second  prize 
falling  to  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  Northgate  House,  Chester. 
Mrs.  Orr,  Bedford,  was  first  for  six  Carnations 
and  Picotees  amongst  those  who  had  never  pre- 
viously taken  a  prize,  Mr.  E.  Colby  -  Sharpin, 
Bedford,  being  second.  Mr.  Jones  was  first  with 
Germania  for  the  best  self  in  any  colour,  and  Mr. 
Sydenham  second  with  Uncle  Tom.  In  the 
corresponding  class  for  fancies,  Mr.  C.  Turner 
was  first  with  Primrose  Dame,  and  Mr.  A.  Spur- 
ling,  Blackheath  Park,  second.  For  two  cut 
flowers  of  any  seedling  raised  from  seed  supplied 
by  the  society,  and  shown  with  their  own  foliage, 
Mr.  E.  Colby  -  Sharpin  was  first,  with  a  deep 
apricot  self,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Kew,  of  Southend, 
second. 

The  only  exhibit  in  the  class  for  twelve  speci- 
men plants  carrying  a  good  head  of  flowers  was 
from  Mr.  C.  Blick,  but  this  lot  was  superb,  the 
plants  carrying  from  twenty  to  forty  grand 
flowers,  fine  examples  of  cultural  skill.  For  a 
group  of  Carnations  arranged  in  a  given  space, 
Mr.  0.  Blick  was  again  first  with  a  more  striking 
lot  still,  the  plants  and  the  flowers  they  bore  re- 
markably fine,  all  of  them  being  varieties  raised 
at  Mr.  Martin-Smith's.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first 
for  a  smaller  group  and  Mr.  Charrington,  Chisle- 
hurst,  second.  The  dinner  table  arranged  as  for 
twelve  persons  brought  out  six  or  seven  com- 
petitors, premier  honours  falling  to  Mr.  Blick, 
but  the  high  quality  of  the  flowers  was  the  chief 
feature  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  it  was  too  heavy  and  overdone. 
For  lightness  and  beauty  as  well,  we  very  much 
preferred  the  table  arranged  by  Mr.  F.  Scale,  of 
Sevenoaks,  to  which  the  second  prize  was  awarded. 
The  best  vase  of  Carnations  came  from  Mr.  M.  V. 
Charrington,  Hevor,  Edenbridge,  and  here  we 
were  glad  to  note  that  the  judges  had  passed  over 
the  laboured  arrangements  of  Carnations  and 
Maiden-hair  Fern  in  fanciful  glasses  and  given 
the  premier  award  to  a  vase  of  flowers  and  grass 
that  was  simplicity  itself.  Mr.  C.  Blick  had  the 
be:t  sprays  and  button-holes,  being  awarded  first 
in  both  classes. 

The  Turner  Memorial  prize,  a  cup  of  the  value 
of  £5,  open  to  amateurs  only,  was  well  won  by  Mr. 
M.  Rowan,  who  reserved  his  strength  for  this 
class  and  succeeded  in  beating  Mr.  C.  Blick. 
Twelve  bizarre  and  flake  Carnations  and  twelve 
Picotees  were  shown,  and  Mr.  Rowan's  were  a  good 
lot,  the  more  creditable  because  grown  in  a  London 
garden.  Mr.  Dougla?  had  the  best  crimson  bizarre, 
and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  the  best  pink  and  purple 
bizarre.  The  finest  scarlet  flaked  Carnation  came 
from  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Rowan  showed  the 
bast  purple  and  the  best  rose  flaked  varieties.  Mr. 
Sydenham  was  first  for  heavy  rose-edged,  heavy 
ourple-edged,  light  rose-edged  and  liglit  scarlet- 
idged  Picotees,  Mr.  Turner  being  first  for  a  heavy 
carlet-edged  flower.  The  best  heavy  red-edged 
md  light  red-edged  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr. 


Jones.  For  twelve  Carnations  of  any  class,  each 
with  a  spray  of  Carnation  foliage,  Mr.  Spurling 
was  first  and  Mr.  Harden  second,  and  in  the  cor- 
responding class  for  six  the  prizes  went  to  Mr. 
J.  F.  Kew  and  Mr.  Chaundy,  Oxford. 

The  Martin-Smith  prizes  again  brought  out 
some  admirable  varieties.  Mr.  Douglas  was  first 
for  the  best  border  kind,  showing  a  fine  dark 
crimson  self.  Mr.  A.  Spurling  was  second  with 
a  scarlet  self  named  Paradox,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage 
of  Ham  House  Gardens,  was  placed  third  with  a 
lovely  blush  white  variety,  that  perhaps  merited 
a  higher  position  by  reason  of  its  delightful  scent, 
a  quality  all  too  rare  in  modern  kinds.  Mr.  A. 
Spurling  was  first  for  six  self  border  varieties, 
showing  Paradox,  scarlet;  J.  D.  Pawle,  yellow; 
Major,  rose,  and  good  seedlings.  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
was  second,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin,  Shaldon, 
Teignmouth,  third.  The  best  nine  garden  varieties 
in  flaked  and  fancy  colours  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  Bookham  Lodge 
Gardens,  being  second,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin 
third.  M.  Ernest  Benary  sent  from  Germany  a 
group  of  pot  plants,  embracing  self  and  fancy 
kinds,  but  the  best  of  them  a  long  way  behind 
the  English  varieties.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  made  a 
fine  display  with  border  Carnations  in  bunches  in 
great  variety,  and  Mr.  Cannell  also  showed  these 
well,  and  Begonias  besides.  Mr.  Blick  also  had  a 
very  large  exhibit  of  all  the  best  kinds  now  grown 
in  Mr.  Martin-Smith's  garden,  and  his  method  of 
arranging  them  might  with  advantage  be  imitated 
by  others  who  bunch  them  up  in  a  very  stiff, 
formal  way,  and  use  Gypsophila  to  remedy  the  bad 
arrangement. 

Other  miscellaneous  contributions  consisted  of 
hardy  flowers  largely  and  well  shown  by  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams,  of  Southampton,  and  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
of  Christchurch,  also  Sweet  Peas  in  quantity  from 
Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Tidy,  Havant,  the  best  varieties  in  these  being 
selected  and  enumerated  m  our  report  of  the 
R.H.S.  meeting. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Elaeagnus  edulis  has  fruited  freely  this  year 
in  moet  places  where  it  is  grown.  Some  bushes 
in  the  Victoria  Park  at  Bath,  which  were  fruiting 
freely,  have  been  cleared  by  the  birds  of  the  berries 
even  before  they  were  quite  ripe. 

Koelreuteria  panicalata  is  not  usually  a 
free-flowering  tree  in  a  young  state,  and  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  one  in  a  villa  garden 
on  the  outskirts  of  Bath.  It  was  only  about  8 
feet  high,  but  a  pretty  specimen,  every  branch 
crowned  with  an  upright  raceme  of  flowers. 

Telekia  speciosa  is  very  striking  now  in  the 
Victoria  Park  at  Bath,  a  bold  mass  of  it  being 
isolated  on  the  turf.  It  forms  a  dense  and 
luxuriant  mass  of  leaves,  surmounted  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  rich  orange-yellow  flowers,  which  make 
a  fine  display  of  colour  and  show  well  the  fine 
efiect  that  can  be  obtained  from  boldly  massing 
the  stronger  hardy  flowering  plants. 

Clerodendron  tricliotomum  is  represented 
by  a  handsome  specimen  in  the  Victoria  Park  at 
Bath,  and,  being  quite  isolated,  has  grown  into  a 
finely-proportioned  bush  nearly  6  feet  high  and 
as  much  through.  In  growth  and  outline  it  may 
be  likened  to  a  miniature  Catalpa,  but  there  is  no 
resemblance  as  regards  its  flowers,  which  have 
been  very  profuse  this  season,  and  the  bush  was 
gay  with  them  when  we  saw  it. 

Gentiana  asclepiadea. — This  is  one  of  the 
latest  flowering  species,  and  a  grand  plant  worthy 
of  the  best  cultivation.  It  blooms  through  the 
latter  half  of  summer  and  on  into  the  autumn, 
quite  half  of  the  shoots,  which  grow  2  feet  or 
more  high,  bearing  flowers  in  clusters  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  We  noticed  a  fine,  healthy 
mass  of  it  flowering  freely  in  the  Victoria  Park  at 
Bath.     G.  lutea  had  also  flowered  well  there. 

Linaria  alpina  albo-rosea. — This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  form  of  the  old  Linaria  alpina 


which  we  saw  several  years  ago  flowering  with 
Mr.  Thompson  at  Ipswich,  and  a  tuft  of  it  is  bloom- 
ing freely  in  the  rock  garden  in  the  Victoria  Park 
at  Bath.  The  flowers  of  the  type  are  of  a  light 
purple  colour,  but  those  of  this  variety  are  of  an 
exquisite  shade  of  pink,  with  the  two  charac- 
teristic bosses  of  rich  orange  at  the  tip  of  the  flower. 

Hardiness  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi.— To 
complete  what  has  been  said  lately  in  The 
Garden  about  the  hardiness  of  Incarvillea  Dela- 
vayi, I  may  state  that  this  beautiful  plant  with- 
stood the  cold  of  last  winter  under  a  simple  cover- 
ing of  leaves  both  in  my  garden  and  in  the  garden 
of  M .  de  Vilmorin  at  Verrieres,  near  Paris.  It  has 
flowered  abundantly  this  summer. — M.  Micheli, 
Gene  pa, 

Mutisia  decurrens  (referred  to  by  Mr.  Wood 
at  p.  1.3,  July  13)  used  to  flower  very  finely  in  the 
open  air  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  nurseries  at  'i  ork, 
in  a  sheltered  position  facing  south,  on  a  bank 
forming  part  of  the  rockery,  where  it  scrambled 
over  some  small  conifers,  the  foliage  of  which 
served  as  a  foil  to  throw  out  the  rich-coloured 
flowers  in  strong  relief,  with  very  striking  effect. 
— W.  M. 

Sea  Hollies,  though  not  often  seen  in  public 
parks  and  gardens,  are  a  pretty  feature  in  the 
Victoria  Park  at  Bath,  and  they  attract  much 
notice.  E.  amethystinum,  in  bold  groups,  was 
bright  when  we  saw  it,  and  E.  giganteum,  though 
it  perishes  after  flowering,  needs  little  care  or 
culture  here,  seedlings  springing  up  freely.  Some 
of  these  self-sown  plants,  allowed  to  flower  where 
they  sprang  up,  were  very  fine  alike  in  size  and 
beautiful  silvery  colour. 

Carnations  from  Edmonton. — Mr.  H.  B. 
May  sends  us  flowers  of  some  charming  seedling 
self  Carnations.  W.  Robinson  is  a  fine  scarlet 
self,  a  seedling  from  Winter  Cheer,  of  the  same 
sturdy  habit  and  good  form  as  that  kind,  and 
good  in  the  open,  from  which  the  flowers  sent 
were  gathered.  Leonidas  is  a  very  fine  crimson 
Malmaison  variety.  Mrs.  S.  Seager,  soft  pink,  and 
Henry  Gibbons,  in  the  way  of  Uriah  Pike,  but 
rather  more  scarlet  and  sweetly  scented,  are  also 
good. 

Spiraea  Iiindleyana. — This  is  a  noble  shrub 
for  warm  and  favoured  places,  and  we  have 
lately  seen  it  frequently  about  Bath  and  its 
suburbs,  ([uite  a  tree  in  dimensions.  When  of 
this  size  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs  that  grow  in  English  gardens.  It  must  be 
large  to  display  its  fullest  beauty,  and  no  praise 
can  be  too  great  for  such  specimens  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  Bath  12  feet  to  15  feet  in  height,  throwing 
out  long  arching  wands  terminated  by  creamy 
panicles  of  bloom,  some  of  them  nearly  2  feet  in 
length. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  in  fruit. — Several 
instances  have  been  recorded  this  season  of  this 
shrub  having  flowered  freely.  A  large  and  hand- 
some bush  of  it  quite  8  feet  high,  growing  in  the 
Victoria  Park  at  Bath,  has  not  only  flowered  well, 
but  is  now  fruiting,  this  not  being  the  first  time 
it  has  done  so.  The  fruits,  borne  in  clusters  of 
three  or  four  and  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
Pyrus  japonica,  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  the 
seeds  when  ripe  somewhat  resembling  Chestnuts. 
It  is  at  all  times,  apart  from  its  flowering  and  fruit- 
ing, a  distinct,  graceful  and  pretty-leaved  shrub. 

Apple  Beauty  of  Bath.— The  merits  of  this 
early  Apple  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  known,  but 
it  deserves  wider  popularity.  In  Messrs.  Cool- 
ing's nursery  at  Bath  we  lately  saw  the  original 
trees  carrying  heavy  crops,  and  young  trees  were 
also  bearing  freely.  Some  of  the  fruits  upon 
these  last  were  sweet  and  juicy,  and  fast  ap- 
proaching ripeness  at  the  time  we  saw  them. 
The  flesh  is  firm  and  the  flavour  brisk  and  deli- 
cious— altogether  a  most  refreshing  Apple  to 
gather  and  eat  from  the  tree  in  the  heat  of 
summer. 

Pea  Daisy. — This  is  undoubtedly  an  ac(iuisi- 
tion,  and  a  Pea  that  will  become  popular  amongst 
market  growers  as  well  as  in  private  gardens. 
It   possesses  the   qualities  of   the  finest  Marrow 
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varieties,  is  a  profuse  cropper,  but  its  value  to  a 
great  many  lies  in  its  sturdy  growth.  Although 
sticks  would  be  used  by  those  who  have  plenty 
of  them,  they  can  be  dispensed  with  for  this  Pea 
with  little  or  no  disadvantage.  We  lately  saw  a 
large  breadth  of  it  in  Messrs.  Cooling's  nursery  at 
Bath.  The  haulm  was  unsupported,  but  the  crop 
of  large,  well  filled  pods  was  a  very  heavy  one. 

The  flowers  in  Hyde  Park. — We  note  with 
pleasure  that  there  is  much  improvement  here, 
mainly  owing  to  the  use  of  taller  plants,  which 
get  rid  of  the  flat,  hard  look  of  the  older  "bedding 
out."  The  Fuchsia  is  used  gracefully,  and 
chaimirg  it  is  to  see  here  and  there  beds  of  good 
Stocks.  Tall  plants  of  Heliotrope  and  the  blue 
Plumbago  also  help  very  well,  and  the  Carnations 
and  Cape  Pelargoniumsjvarythegarden,  which  looks 
frefh  and  cbaiming.  The  main  drawback  is  the 
old  ore  of  the  beds  being  far  too  crowded  and 
without  relief.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  there 
was  a  little  "air"  about  the  spaces,  which  at 
present  are  too  fmall,  between  the  beds. 


Campanula  Vidali. — This  has  probably  never 
been  seen  in  finer  condition  than  as  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  en  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Poc,  who  seems  to 
take  a  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  uncommon  and 
beautiful  plants.  Three  very  fine  examples  of  this 
were  shown,  each  having  a  number  of  flower- 
spikes.  These  were  each  over  a  yard  in  height, 
and  the  stronger  ones  had  nearly  thirty  flowers 
upon  them.  Their  efi"ect  was  superb,  and  they 
attracted  very  much  notice.  When  well  grown, 
as  the  plants  shown  were,  this  is  a  really  noble 
Bellflower.  Its  flowers  are  large,  of  a  waxy  white 
colour,  distinctly  shaped,  being  contracted  in  the 
centre,  but  widely  expanded  at  the  mouth,  whilst 
at  the  base  inside  there  is  a  zone  of  rich  orange- 
yellow  colouf.  No  doubt  many  who  .=aw  these 
noble  specimens  will  turn  their  attention  to  the 
plant,  and  it  is  clearly  worthy  of  good  culture. 

Water  liilies  at  the  Drill  Hall. — It  was  a 
ver}'  great  misfortune  that  at  practically  the  first 
appearance  of  the  new  hardy  Water  Lilies  at  a 
London  show  they  should  be  represented  by  such 
poor  flowers.  We  fear  that  some  visitors  must 
have  gone  away  disappointed,  and  have  come 
hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  these  noble  flowers 
have  been  over- praised,  which  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  the  case.  The  flowers  of  N.  Marliacea 
Chromatella  were  fairly  good,  but  no  one  would 
give  a  moment's  notice  to  the  flower  of  N.  odorata 
Bulphurea  as  shown  and  barely  2  inches  across. 
Yet  we  have  had  this  self-same  kind  with  im- 
mense starry  flowers  quite  8  inches  in  diameter. 
Again,  M.  Marliacea  albida  was  shown  with 
flowers  not  so  large  as  those  of  our  wild  Water 
Lily.  This,  too,  is  of  great  size,  breadth  of  petal 
and  noble  form.  Even  N.  tuberosa,  long  grown 
in  this  country,  was  shown  in  the  same  small 
state,  and  N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  small,  pale,  and 
quite  unlike  it.self.  It  would  have  been  far  better 
had  they  not  been  shown  at  all. 

Bocconia  cordate. — The  Plume  Poppy  is  at 
present  very  striking.     Growing  at  the  back  of 
herbaceous   borders    associated   with    clumps    of 
Arundo  con.'picua  and  a  handsome  mass  of  Spirsea 
Lindleyana,  its  elTect  is  very  picturesque  and  dis- 
tinct, the  tall  stems  8  feet  high,  with  their  great 
panicles  of  blossoms  shaded  from   reddish  brown, 
or  what  might  be  more  aptly  described  as   burnt 
almond  colour,  to  creamy  white,  being  unique  both 
in  tint   and  form,  while   the  dark  green   of    the 
upper  surface  of  the  lobed  leaves  contrasts  well 
with  the  light  shade  of  their  woolly  reverse.     The 
plant  is  very  accommodating  in  the  matter  of  soil, 
the  strongest-growing  clump  that  I  have  met  with 
being  situated  on  a  bank  where  the  staple  is  light 
and  shaly,  and  is  persistently  robbed  of  what  good 
it  might  otherwise  contain    by  the  roots  of  Fir 
trees  and  shrubs,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
stems  of  this   specimen  exceed  '.)  feet  in  height. 
The  Bocconia  is  woithy  of  a  place  in  all  gardens 
that   can   afford   room   for  it.     When  once  esta- 
blished it  must,  however,  be  kept  within  bounds, 
asit  isaveritable  land  grabber,  and, if  unrestricted, 
its   suckers   will    encroach   on    the    surrounding 


ground,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  its  neigh- 
bours.—S.  W.  F. 

Lilium  japonicum  Colchesteri  was  well 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  by  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  and  worthily 
merited  the  first-class  ceitificate  it  received, 
whilst  the  prominence  now  given  to  it  will  assist 
in  clearing  up  the  confusion  that  exists  between 
it  and  L.  Browni.  Possibly  they  are  both  forms 
of  one  species,  but  L.  japonicum  Colchesteri  is 
the  true  L.  odorum  ;  whereas  L.  Browni  has  fre- 
quently passed  under  this  latter  name.  What  we 
recently  noted  at  Kew  as  being  very  fine  L. 
odorum  is  really  L.  Browni.  In  leaf  growth 
they  are  most  distinct,  the  leaves  of  L.  Browni 
being  long,  narrow,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point  ;  whereas  those  of  the  other  form  are  short, 
broad,  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  bluntly  pointed. 
The  flowers  of  L.  Browni  are  of  a  more  reddish 
brown  tint  externally  than  those  of  L.  japonicum 
Colchesteri,  in  which  the  outside  colouring  is 
less  extensive,  of  a  darker  chocolate  hue;  the 
opening  flower  is  inclined  to  be  of  a  pale  yellow 
tint,  but  when  fully  expanded  it  is  cream-white, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  it  is  by  far  the  more  de- 
liciously  scented  of  the  two.  It  is  easy  to  have 
one  substituted  for  the  other,  but  when  one  has 
both,  the  distinctions  do  not  need  a  critical  eye  to 
perceive  them. 

*»*  L.  odorum  being  the  older  and  authorised 
name,  why  add  to  the  confusion  by  certificating 
it  under  the  name  of  L.  jap.  Colchesteri? — Ed. 

Some    good   new   zonal    Geraniums. — La 

Belle  Alliance,  sent  out  this  summer  by  the  well- 
known  French  nurseryman  and  hybridiser,  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  is  quite  a  new  break  and  one 
of  the  most  distinct  and  delicately  beautiful  varie- 
ties I  have  ever  seen,  quite  unlike  any  other  that 
has  been  distributed  to  the  public.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size  and  of  good  form,  far  superior 
to  those  of  many  sent  out  by  foreign  raisers, 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  thin,  poorly  formed,  and  dis- 
tinctly inferior  in  flatness  and  roundness  of  petal 
to  the  fine  varieties  raised  and  sent  out  by  our 
principal  English  growers.  The  ground  colour  of 
the  new  French  variety  above-named  is  of  the 
most  delicate  shade  of  pale  blush,  and  the  three 
lower  petals  are  thickly,  and  the  two  upper  more 
sparingly,  marked  with  clearly  defined  crimson 
spots,  which  impart  a  novel  and  cjuite  unique 
appearance  to  the  flower.  This  variety  has  also 
the  additional  merit  of  being  proliferous,  as,  when 
the  flowers  on  the  ordinary  truss  fade  and  fall 
away,  no  less  than  five  subsidiary  or  proliferous 
trusslets  appear,  each  of  them  bearing  from  four 
to  twelve  equally  perfect  and  pretty  flowers. 
Altogether  this  new  variety  is  a  very  charming 
acquisition  to  our  greenhouses.  Three  new  pure 
white  varieties  may  also  be  mentioned  ;  they  are 
named  Albion,  Doctor  Nancen,  and  Snowdrop. 
The  flowers  of  these  are  all  of  fine  form  and 
substance,  and  absolutely  pure,  leaving  it  hard 
to  understand  how  anything  better  can  be  ob- 
tained. Two  new  varieties  have  been  added  to 
the  pretty  French  bicolors.  Lady  Newton  and 
Exposition  Universelle  de  Lyon,  but  neither  is  so 
fine  as  Mme.  Jules  Chri^tien.— W.  E.  Gdmbleton. 


of  blossom,  and  it  is,  as  you  will  see,  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  garden  landscape  even  now.  The 
St.  John's  Worts  are  always  beautiful,  and  the 
specimen  of  Hypericum  androssemum  sent  to-day  is 
just  as  pretty  as  any  of  them.  The  berry-bearing 
plants  are  associated  more  or  less  with  the  wane 
of  the  year,  though  this  is  not  a  strictly  accurate 
association.  There  is  plenty  of  berried  plants 
about  now,  though  we  are  only  just  past  mid- 
summer. A  beautiful  little  coral-covered  plant 
just  now  is  the  Crowberry  ( Vaccinium  Vitis  Idiea). 
We  send  afewspraysof  this  dainty  evergreen  plant. 
Phloxes  are  gay  in  the  wider  borders  filled  with 
showy  popular  favourites,  and  the  Begonias  have 
already  put  a  glowing  beauty  into  the  flower  gar- 
dens, which  is  even  brighter  than  Geranium 
effects. — DiCKSoNS. 


Two  interesting  works  came  under  the 
hammer  at  Messrs.  Sotheby  s  sale  room,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Strand,  a  few  days  ago.  The  first 
was  a  fine  copy  of  Smith  and  Sowerby's  "  English 
Botany,"  with  the  supplement,  making  together  39 
volumes,  in  tree  marbled  calf,  the  original  first 
edition,  coloured  by  hand.  This  choice  set 
brought  £22.  The  second  was  a  subscriber's 
copy,  in  the  original  bindirg  as  issued,  of  Hooker's 
"Flora  Londinensis,"  five  volumes,  folio,  which 
realised  £1.3  10s.  'This  copy  was  specially  col- 
oured by  Curtis  for  his  friend  Dr.  Dickinson,  of 
Liverpool. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  weather 
has  been  cooler  than  of  late  during  the  daytime, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  warmer  at 
night.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ground  at  2  feet  deep  has  fallen 
1°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  4°.  On  the  night  of  the 
17th  inst.  the  long  drought  came  to  an  end.  This 
drought  had  lasted  nearly  twelve  weeks,  during 
which  period  rain  fell  on  only  sixteen  out  of  the 
eighty-one  days,  mostly  in  light  showers,  and  to  the 
aggregate  depth  of  less  than  U  inches,  or  nearly 
.5  inches  less  than  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
seasonable  amount  for  the  same  three  month.'-. 
By  way  of  contrast  it  may  be  mentioned  that  dur- 
ing the  last  six  days  .3}  inches  of  rain  have  fallen, 
which  is  more  than  twice  the  quantity  deposited 
during  the  previous  twelve  weeks,  and  nearly  an 
inch  in  excess  of  the  mean  for  the  whole  of  July. 
Of  this  total  rather  more  than  2  inches,  equivalent 
to  about  ten  gallons  of  water  through  every 
s<iuare  yard  of  surface  in  my  garden,  has  already 
come  through  the  heavy  soil  percolation  gauge, 
the  equivalent  for  the  one  containing  light  soil 
being  8i  gallons.  In  any  ordinary  rains  with  the 
soil  so  dry  a  month  or  more  would  have  elapsed  be- 
fore any  water  at  all  passed  through  either  of  these 
gauges.  But  the  rainfall  on  the  17th  was  so  re- 
markably heavy,  that,  except  where  the  ground 
had  become  hard  on  the  surface,  it  penetrated  to 
an  unusual  depth.  A  week  ago  my  lawns  were 
the  colour  of  the  gravel  paths,  but  they  are  now 
quite  green.  Indeed  throughout  the  whole  gar- 
den the  growth  made  by  everything  since  the 
rain,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  time,  has 
been  truly  marvellous, — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Notes  from  Chester. — We  send  you  sprays 
of  some  of  the  flowering  shrubs  that  are  just  now 
in  their  best  condition.  Rubus  odoratus  has  very 
bold  and  striking  foliage  ;  its  masses  of  leafage 
make  it  a  splendid  subject  for  the  foreground.  Its 
large  pink  flowers  are  freely  borne,  and,  extending 
over  a  lengthened  period,  they  give  a  fresh  front 
to  the  bank  of  boldly  outlined  leafage  which  sup- 
ports it.  The  Ash-like  branches  of  Maackia 
amurensis  when  seen  in  growth  with  the  waxy  flowers 
carried  in  compact  panicles  are  very  effective. 
The  Desmodium  penduliflorum  has  the  look  of  a 
hybrid  product  between  Sage  and  Lupine,  and  cut 
singly  like  the  spikes  sent  on  to  you,  is  not  nearly 
so  striking  as  it  is  growing  naturally  in  the  open. 
Its  colour  is  attractive  and  it  shows  out  boldly 
and  well.  The  Sumachs  are  perhaps  plants  most 
generally  connected  with  autumn  glory  when  the 
foliage  is  brilliant,  but  we  send  you  one  of  the 
flowering  tips  of  Rhus  glabra  with  its  dense  cone 


Death  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Babone.— It  is  with 
much  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  death 
on  Saturday  last,  at  the  age  of  62,  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Rabone,  for  the  last  26  years  head  gardener  and 
steward  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot, 
Alton  Towers,  Staffordshire. 


Names  of    plants. — Anon. — 3,  Sedum  album  ; 

4,   Sedum   Aizoon, S.,   Dublin.— 2,  Apple-sccDtcd 

Salvia;   4,  Justifia   earnea ;    ">,  Pjrus  jiponica,  fruit 

not  edible;    1  and  3  next  week. C.  F.  Langdoii.— 

1,  'Telekia  speciosa ;  2,  Ceiitaurea  macrocephala ;  .3,  send 

better  specimen. IS.  Smith. — Pyrus  salicifolia.— -  P. 

ils/unnii.— Elius  Cotiiius. Collins  JJros.— A'eroniia 

lonRifolia  var.  rosea. Constant  Reader. — 1,  Rnbus 

ndiiratiis ;    2,   Linaria   repena   nlba ;    3.  Sedum    dasy- 

pliyllum  ;  4,  Heliopsia  var. E.  F.  Clark.— 1  and  2, 

i'orms  of  Sedum  rupettre  ;  3,  Sempervivum  Haworthi ; 
4,  Sf  dum  rupestre  ;  5,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana ;  6,  Im- 
patiens  Noli-mo-targere. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  bat 
The  Abt  itselt  is  Nature. "—fiAaJtupean. 


Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  FEOM  THE  UPPER 
ENGADINE. 

July  is  the  time  of  Eoses,  and  even  in  these 
high  altitudes  Nature  does  not  disappoint  us. 
Here  at  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  up  to 
the  snow  line,  she  clothes  the  hills  with  a 
profusion  of  rosy  blossoms.  Although  not 
the  Koses  -which  are  now  adorning  English 
gardens,  and  in  no  way  actually  resembling 
them,  the  Ehododendrons  of  the  Alps,  or 
alpine  Eoscs,  are  a  fair  substitute,  if  only  the 
beauty  of  colour  and  general  effect  are  con- 
sidered. Fragrance  they  lack,  but  they  are 
ill  perfect  harmony  with  the  wild  .scenery 
that  surrounds  them.  Here  Ehododendron 
feriugineum  is  in  perfection,  the  low-growing 
bushes  being  so  thickly  covered  with  flower 
that  the  effect  in  the  distance  is  somewhat 
the  same  as  of  Heather  in  bloom  on  a  Scotch 
hill ;  but  on  a  nearer  inspection  numbers  of 
flowers,  which  would  be  welcome  in  any 
English  rock  garden,  are  found  half  concealed 
among  the  pink  branches.  Conspicuous 
among  the  taller  varieties  are  the  golden 
stars  of  the  Arnica  and  pale  blue  spikes  of 
the  Campanula  barbata.  The  flowers  of  the 
Upper  Engadine  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire much  comment.  Every  visitor  to  this 
favoured  valley  is  struck  by  their  beauty, 
and  those  who  are  lovers  of  rock  gardens 
cannot  fail  to  find  ample  scope  for  study  on 
every  hillside.  The  arrangement  of  each 
group  of  stones  seems  so  perfect,  that  no  gar- 
den rockery  could  be  so  artistically  grouped, 
or  each  little  crevice  so  successfully  filled  with 
such  appropriata  plants. 

In  a  walk  or  climb  of  any  distance  the 
number  of  species  that  can  be  found  is  im- 
mense. Every  few  hundred  feet  one  ascends, 
fresh  treasures  become  apparent  ;  those  that 
were  common  below  aie  left  behind,  and 
the  flowers  which  were  in  full  bloom  at 
6000  feet  are  just  coming  into  bud  1000 
feet  higher.  Just  now  the  pastures  in  the 
valley  are  bright  with  the  small  light  blue 
annual  Snow  Gentian  (G.  nivalis),  while  the 
larger  and  deeper  coloured  G.  acaulis  and  excisa 
and  brachyphylla  and  bavarica  are  only  found 
iit  a  still  higher  level.  In  the  meadows  in 
the  valley  one  finds  quantities  of  the  sweetly 
scented  little  Orchid,  the  alpine  Nigritella, 
and  growing  near  it  the  common  Burnet, 
which  so  much  resembles  it  in  colour.  There 
are  also  thousands  of  spikes  of  the  common 
Polygonum  bistorta  and  a  great  quantity  of 
the  orange  Hawkweed,  alpine  Tnfolium,  and 
the  Mountain  Avens  (Geum  montanum), 
whose  soft  fluffy  pinkish  heads  of  seed  are 
now  more  conspicuous  than  the  yellow  flowers. 
Among  the  taller  field  flowers  now  coming 
into  bloom  we  find  the  two  handsome  yellow 
Gfeatians  (G.  lutea  and  punctata),  the  poison- 


ous dark  blue  Monkshood,  the  paler  alpine 
Columbine,  and  here  and  there  towering 
above  all  the  showy  blue  alpine  Sow  Thistle. 
Among  the  rocks  we  find  great  patches  of  the 
little  blue  Campanula,  and  a  perfect  network 
of  the  Sempervivum  arachnoideum  and  two 
larger  varieties,  all  with  equally  brilliant  red 
star-like  blossoms,  while  every  crevice  and 
cranny  are  filled  with  some  fascinating  va- 
riety of  Saxifrage  (aspera,  Aizoon,  muscoides, 
rotundifolia,  and  many  others). 

A  few  hours'  stroll  up  the  mountain  side 
will  soon  take  one  into  another  world  of 
flowers.  The  upland  meads  are  still  studded 
with  Primulas  in  bloom  (farinosa,  longiflora, 
vi.scosa,  and  the  low  growing  integrifolia) 
and  quantities  of  the  purple  long-s])uired 
Violet,  while  the  spaces  under  the  rocks, 
which  here  and  there  crop  ujj,  are  filled  with 
the  yellow  Viola  biflora  and  purple  and  white 
Butterworts.  The  grassy  slopes  are  bright 
with  the  alpine  Aster,  and  at  still  higher 
altitudes  with  the  alpine  and  the  sulphur 
Anemone.  At  this  elevation,  about  7500 
feet,  the  rocks  are  covered  with  soft  cushions 
of  pink,  and  more  rarely  white,  Androsace, 
their  tiny  flowers  frequently  so  close  together 
as  completely  to  cover  the  green  Moss-like 
leaves.  In  some  places,  as  on  the  top  of  the 
Bernina  Pass,  the  Androsaces  are  rivalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  in  brilliancy  by  the  trailing 
Azalea  (A.  procumbens),  which  grows  close  to 
the  ground  and  forms  a  carpet  of  coral-pink. 
In  the  same  localities  we  also  find  the  white 
Dryas,  the  sweet-scented  pink  Daphne,  the 
blue  dwarf  Scorpion  Grass  (Eritrichium 
nanum),  the  purple  alpine  Toadflax  (Linaria 
alpina),  and  the  dainty  little  Bell-like  flowers 
of  the  Soldanella.  Higher  up  still,  right  into 
the  snow,  grows  one  of  the  prettiest  of  alpine 
flowers,  the  Eanunculus  glacialis.  This  deli- 
cate-looking little  flower,  with  white  petals 
shading  to  red  and  red  hairy  calyx,  grows  at 
a  greater  height  than  any  other  flowering 
plant  in  Switzerland,  having  been  found  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  top  of  the  Finsteraar- 
horn. 

One  plant  always  associated  in  people's 
minds  with  the  Alps,  the  Edelweiss,  also 
grows  freely  in  this  neighbourhood.  Children 
pick  great  launches  of  it  on  the  rocky  slopes  of 
the  mountains  between  here  and  the  Fornio 
glacier,  and  these  flowers  can  be  bought  for  a 
few  pence,  but  the  plant  is  protected  by  law 
and  the  ruthless  digging  up  of  roots  by  the 
peasants  is  forbidden.  But  the  searcher  for 
this  "  luck  flower  "  need  not  climb  to  giddy 
heights  to  procure  it,  as  in  some  valleys  it 
grows  within  a  short  distance  of  a  good  car- 
riage road,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  find- 
ing it  on  the  rocks  by  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Sils. 

In  this  short  space  it  is  impossible  to  men- 
tion one-tenth  part  of  the  flowers  which  Na- 
ture has  scattered  herewith  such  a  lavish  hand. 
Eveiy  roadside,  meadow  or  Pine  wood,  every 
mountain  path,  craggy  height  or  wild  moraine 
otl'er  a  world  of  study  for  the  botanist,  a 
practical  lesson  for  the  gardener,  and  an  end- 
less source  of  delight  to  the  amateur. 

Malqja.  A.  I\f.  T.  A. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias. — I  was  responsible  for 
the  recommendation  to  leave  herbaceous  Lobelias 
in  the  ground  (see  page  455),  and  am  glad  that 
"  S.  W.  F."  has  found  no  ill-effects  from  such 
treatment.  It  is,  however,  strange  that  on  a  cold 
heavy  soil  no  surface  protection  is  necessary, 
whereas  in  light  dry  ground  I  find  it  decidedly 
advisable.  The  inference  must  be  drawn  that 
these  inmates  of  the  flower  garden  are  somewhat 
erratic  in  habit,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do  for  the  best  so  far  as  their  winter  treat- 
ment is  concerned,  unless,  as  "  S.  W.  F."  suggests, 
half  a  dozen  different  methods  are  tried.  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  one  correspondent,  who  found 
annual  lifting  absolutely  necessary,  wrote  from  a 
soil  very  similar  to  that  described  by  "  S.  W.  F." 
Where  these  Lobelias  are  planted  on  a  carpet  of 
white  Violas,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  latter 
very  hard  picked,  so  that  plenty  of  flower  is  show- 
ing when  the  spikes  of  the  Lobelias  are  well  de- 
veloped. Possibly,  as  elsewhere  suggested,  a  carpet 
of,  say,  Mesembryanthemum  or  silvery  Veronicas 
is  more  suitable  for  them.  In  common  with  all 
herbaceous  plants  they  have  welcomed  the  splendid 
rains  of  July  20  and  21  ;  prior  to  this  the  foliage 
was  very  limp  and  with  little  of  the  bright  colour 
that  is  so  attractive. 

SnRjACE  MULCHING. — Writing  of  surface  mulch- 
ing in  connection  with  the  Lobelias  reminds  me 
to  note  that  it  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
cultivation  of  herbaceous  plants,  both  as  a  pro- 
tective agent  in  winter  and  a  great  incentive  to 
growth,  and  the  longer  preservation  of  flower 
through  the  summer  months.  I  refer  to  the 
matter  at  this  season  because  there  are  instances 
to  hand  of  the  neglect  of  the  winter  mulching  in 
the  weak  growth  in  the  clumps  of  outdoor  (I  was 
about  to  write  hardy)  Fuchsias,  and  in  the  collapse 
of  the  old  stock  of  Antirrhinums  and  summer 
flowering  Chrysanthemums.  Several  gardeners 
have  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Gypsophila  pani- 
culata,  and  concerning  this  and  other  things  I 
heard  the  other  day  a  very  sensible  remark,  "  Let 
us  not  depend  too  much  on  the  hardiness  of  those 
things  that  cannot  be  guaranteed  as  perfectly 
hardy,  but  practise  winter  mulching  by  all  means 
if  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  the  inability  to 
come  safely  through  a  very  sharp  winter."  It 
may  be  added,  after  the  experience  of  last  year, 
that  a  heavy  mulching  is  desirable.  I  have  to 
acknowledge  an  error  in  writing  two  years  ago  of 
the  non-hardiness  of  Galtonia  candicans.  The 
failure  to  appear  in  1893  must  have  been  due  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  bulbs  and  not  to  severe  frost, 
for  the  plants  came  up  strong  and  well  this  year, 
and  that  despite  the  fact  that  in  February,  1895, 
the  frost  penetrated  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  18 
inches. 

Hardy  plants  for  pots.— I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  hardy 
plants  for  pot  culture  at  this  particular  season, 
whether  they  may  be  required  for  home  vases  or 
grouping,  or  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  show 
tent.  Their  value  in  this  direction  is  as  yet  im- 
perfectly known,  especially  in  those  places  where 
the  amount  of  glass  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand with  more  tender  plants.  In  giving  the 
names  of  some  particular  things  that  will  be  found 
very  useful  and  recommending  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture, it  may  be  noted  that  they  should  in  the 
majority  of  cases  be  potted  in  early  autumn, 
choosing  for  each  the  soil  found  most  suitable  for 
outdoor  culture,  plunging  the  pots  to  their  rims 
in  coal-ashes,  and  avoiding  anything  in  the  shape  of 
coddling.  Sound  little  plants,  clumps,  layers  or 
corms  must  in  all  cases  be  chosen.  In  naming 
half-a-dozen  really  good  things  I  should  choose 
Montbretia  crocosmiajflora  or  Pottsi,  Gypsophila 
paniculata.  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Carnations 
Ketton  Rose  and  White  Clove,  and  Campanula 
persicifolia  fl.  -pi.  If  to  these  are  added  a  few  pots 
of  the  Cape  Hyacinth,  a  group  can  be  made  that 
would  be  hard  to  beat  even  with  choice  inmates 
of  the  stove,  especially  if,  in  addition,  a  dozen  of 
such  half-hardy  things  as  Francoa  ramosa  and 
the  old,  but  exceptionally  useful,  Fuchsias  as 
Mme.  Ccrnelieseh,  Abundance  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
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are  grown.  As  noted  above,  good  sound  corms 
of  the  Montbretia  must  be  selected  for  potting,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  nice 
little  clumps  selected  that  are  showing  vigorous 
breaks.  Border  Carnations  required  for  pot  work 
I  like  to  layer  early,  choosing  the  most  vigorous 
grass.  Extra  care  must  be  taken  in  the  operation, 
not  only  to  see  that  the  knife  is  carefully  used,  but 
in  the  proper  placing  of  the  soil  and  in  due  atten- 
tion to  watering.  The  lifting  for  potting  must 
also  be  carefully  performed,  getting  well  round 
and  under  the  plants  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the 
roots.  I  think  one  of  the  most  charming  groups 
(on  a  small  scale)  I  ever  had  was  composed  of  a 
nice  lot  of  the  Gypsophila,  associated  with  good 
plants  of  Carnation  Ketton  Rose  and  a  Clove  seed- 
ling something  in  the  way  of  Raby,  but  much 
deeper  in  colour,  more  serrated  and  a  non-splitter. 
Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 

PROPAGATING  TUFTED  PANSIES. 
Wherever  a  very  early  spring  display  of 
bloom  is  essential,  it  is  important  that  a  start 
be  now  made  with  the  cuttings,  for  there 
is  no  season  in  the  whole  year  so  suitable  for 
this  purpose  as  the  month  of  July.  Where 
plants  of  the  proper  stamp  exist  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  no  scarcity  of  cuttings  of  the  right  sort. 
There  are  cuttings  and  cuttings,  and  I  have 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  seen  gardeners 
inserting  cuttings  which  were  not  of  the  right 
stamp,  and  which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
produce  good  results.  No  one  need  ever  hope 
for  anything  like  a  full  measure  of  success  who 
attempts  to  utilise  the  flowering  growths  of  the 
current  season  for  propagating.  Plants  raised 
from  such  cuttings  as  these,  moreover,  invari- 
ably produce  only  a  sparse  supply  of  cuttings 
next  year.  Next  to  this  is  propagating  by 
division  ;  indeed,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
a  great  many  of  the  losses  of  which  we  hear  from 
time  to  time  are  the  direct  outcome  of  divided 
plants.  I  was  once  led  to  divide  my  plants, 
and  the  following  year  was  the  most  disastrous 
I  ever  had.  Plant  after  plant  collapsed  quite 
suddenly  and  in  a  manner  which  surprised  me, 
though  my  treatment  was  in  every  other  respect 
similar  to  that  I  had  adopted  for  years  with 
every  success.  And  then  again,  when  I  came 
to  look  for  my  usual  supply  of  cuttings  for  the 
next  year  they  were  scarce  indeed  ;  in  short, 
these  divided  plants  seemed  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  bereft  of  the  little  remaining  vitality 
during  the  summer  flowering  of  the  plants.  Of 
some  kinds  I  had  hh,ppily  a  reserve  batch  from 
cuttings,  which  not  only  furnished  me  with  the 
latter  of  the  right  quality,  but  also  furnished  an 
object  lesson  for  the  future.  I  think  it  is  fairly 
obvious  at  a  glance  that  a  plant  freshly  rooted 
annually  should  be  possessed  of  a  greater 
natural  vigour  than  one  divided  from  a  plant 
already  much  exhausted  by  the  fresh  demands 
made  upon  it  during  its  flowering.  If  those 
interested  in  this  particular  style  of  gardening 
desire,  they  will  quickly  see  a  marked  difl"erence 
between  the  mass  of  roots  produced  upon  a 
single  plant  from  a  cutting,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  general  vigour,  and  the  sparse  and  feeble 
rooting  that  characterises  a  divided  plant.  The 
cutting  is,  in  fact,  an  individuality  of  its  own, 
representing  an  ab.solute  renewal  of  vigour 
which  cannot  be  secured  by  division. 

It  is  very  true  that  these  tufted  Pansies  in 
many  instances  lend  themselves  to  division,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  obtain  the 
greatest  measure  of  success  by  its  adoption. 
At  page  3.5  of  The  Garden  I  notice  Mr. 
Burrell  refers  to  a  probable  scarceness  of 
cuttings,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  plants  on  which  this  is  so  notice- 
able are  from  cuttings  or  division.  Of  course, 
we  have  experienced  a  long  season  of  drought,  ( 


which  has  retarded  growth  of  all  descriptions, 
but,  apart  from  this,  the  plants,  if  from  cuttings, 
should  have  their  centres  teeming  with  fresh 
young  points.  Every  one  of  these  points  will 
root  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  drawing  out 
the  largest  first  and  inserting  them  will  give 
the  remaining  growths  an  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing strength.  In  a  week  hence  the  plants  should 
be  gone  over  again,  and  in  this  way  it  is  quite 
easy  to  get  fully  100  such  growths  from  a  single 
plant.  Indeed,  if  circumstances  demanded  it, 
even  more  than  this  could  be  obtained.  Mr. 
Burrell  in  the  same  note  further  observes,  in 
reference  to  dividing  the  plants,  that  "This 
latter  style  of  propagation  will  have  to  be  more 
generally  adopted  than  is  usually  the  case,  at 
any  rate  on  all  light  soils."  In  reply  I  can 
only  sincerely  hope  such  will  not  be  the  case, 
as  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  division  — at 
least,  for  the  majority  and  where  a  working 
stock  exists.  In  this  district  (Hampton)  the 
soil  is  exceedingly  dry  in  such  summers  as  the 
present  one— in  fact,  dust-dry  to  a  depth  of 
15  inches  or  18  inches.  Here  I  have  raised 
many  thousands  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
with  very  few  losses  indeed. 

Where  large  numbers  of  these  tufted  Pansies 
are  required  it  is  far  the  best  plan  to  plant  a 
reserve  patch  for  the  purpose  of  propagation 
By  adopting  this  method  the  arrangement  in 
the  beds  or  borders  need  not  be  interfered 
with.  When  planting  a  reserve  batch  for  stock 
I  usually  do  so  in  nursery  beds  of  about  5  feet 
wide.  The  soil  must  be  previously  well  pre- 
pared by  deep  digging  and  burying  abundance 
of  cow  manure  fresh  from  the  sheds.  This  item 
may  be  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  notion, 
but  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  my  success  with 
these  plants  in  the  exceptionally  dry  soil  of  this 
district  to  the  free  use  of  fresh  cow  manure.  Not 
only  does  this  enrich  the  soil,  but  it  also  provides 
that  uniformly  cool,  moist  rooting  medium 
which  is  the  greatest  essential  to  success  in  very 
hot  summers.  Once  the  roots  obtain  posses- 
sion of  this  layer  of  cow  manure  I  regard  them  as 
almost  proof  against  a  summer  like  the  present 
one  has  been.  Plant  in  deeply  drawn  drills  or 
shallow  trenches,  which  permits  of  a  slight 
earthing  up.  Planting  is  done  the  first  week 
in  October,  and  as  the  young  shoots  appear  the 
earth  is  closed  round  them.  In  this  way  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  July  cuttings  will  have 
from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  shoots  issuing  from 
the  base.  But  by  earthing  up,  all  these  were 
protected  from  the  winter  then  close  at  hand. 
From  this  time  beyond  keeping  free  of  weeds 
little  was  done  to  the  plants  till  the  end  of 
June.  At  this  time  they  were  cut  down  to 
within  about  2  inches  of  the  earth.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  good  hoeing  and  soaking  of  water  if 
the  weather  was  dry.  At  the  time  of  cutting 
down,  the  centre  of  the  tuft  was  generally  full 
of  young  points,  and  these  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  make  splendid  cuttings.  The  kind 
of  frame  I  used  for  some  dozen  years  or  more 
was  generally  a  home-made  one,  9-inch  boards 
forming  the  sides  and  ends ;  a  depth  of  4  inches 
or  6  inches  of  soil  was  then  prepared  for  the 
cuttings,  the  latter  being  simply  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  old  plant,  and,  coming  away 
for  the  mo.st  jiart  with  a  heel  attached,  were  in- 
serted in  the  frame  just  noted  without  more 
ado.  I  always  prefer  cuttings  with  a  heel,  as  I 
find  these  produce  growth  buds  much  more 
freely  from  the  base  than  do  cuttings  made  to 
a  joint  with  the  aid  of  a  knife.  Selecting  only 
the  strongest  first,  the  whole  collection  is  thus 
gone  through  again  in  about  a  iveek  or  ten 
days'  time  and  until  a  sufficient  number  has 
been  secured.  The  adoption  of  this  method 
means  an  immense  saving  in  labour  alone,  for] 


where  thousands  are  required  it  is  a  long  and 
tedious  business  to  make  these  with  a  knife. 
Always  insert  (juite  firmly,  water  thoroughly, 
and  shade  lightly.  In  a  month  from  inserting, 
these  will  be  ready  for  transplanting  to  nursery 
beds  preparatory  to  going  into  their  permanent 
quarters,  and  where  the  work  is  done  promptly 
the  resulting  plants  will  be  a  source  of  pleasuie 
and  surprise.  Occasionally  when  pressure  of 
other  work  has  prevented  the  above  work  being 
done  at  the  moment,  I  have,  after  cutting  over 
the  plants,  filled  up  the  centres  lightly  with 
finely  sifted  soil,  extending  the  same  over 
a  6- inch  radius.  By  keeping  this  soil  daily 
watered  the  fresh  young  growths  quickly  root 
into  it.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks 
lift  the  entire  plant  and  stiip  these  young 
pieces  off  singly,  transplanting  into  nursery 
beds  or  lines.  In  doing  this  I  always  discard 
any  old  wood  or  roots  that  may  chance  to  con.e 
away  with  the  young  growth,  believing  that 
greater  progress  and  vigour  are  secured  by  the 
building  up  of  an  entirely  new  plant  annually. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  this  earthing  up  of 
the  tufts  causes  the  young  growths  to  elongate 
somewhat,  and  to  counteract  this  it  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  pinch  out  the  point  of 
each  having  this  tendency.  E.  Jenkins. 


Begonia  Worthiana  in  th,e  flower  gardsr. 

— "G.  W."  (p.  38)  considers  the  above  the  best  of 
the  small- flowered  section,  but  has  he  tried  L;vlia, 
Acme,  Madame  Lamarche,  Paul  Masurel,  Message 
de  Louvre,  Charles  Raes,  &c.  ?  These  nearly  all 
made  their  appearance  about  the  same  time  as 
Worthiana.  All  have  medium  sized  flowers,  but  are 
far  more  showy  than  Worthiana.  We  have  beds  of 
all  the  above  kinds  by  the  side  of  Worthiana. 
Ltelia  makes  a  fine  bed,  the  flowers  of  nearly  Ihe 
same  colour  as  those  of  Henri  Jacoby  Pelargonium. 
The  rage  for  size  in  the  tuberous  Begonia  has 
nearly  obliterated  these  smaller  flowered  sort?, 
but  for  effect  the  large-flowered  kinds  are  nowhere 
beside  their  smaller  flowered  com[)anions  ;  even 
the  old  Sedeni  makes  a  pretty  bed.  1  suppose 
that  the  above  kinds  are  now  out  of  the  trade,  as 
I  am  being  constantly  asked  where  they  can  be  had. 
These  bedding  Begonias  should  not  be  placed  in 
pots  at  any  time,  and  are  far  more  satisfactory  if 
they  are  never  given  glass  protection. — Fredk. 
Bedford,  Straffan  House. 

Fuukia  Sieboldi. — This  handsome  Plantain 
Lily  is  a  valuable  plant  for  efi'ect  and  the 
most  indispensable  of  the  species.  From  the  time 
it  pushes  up  its  strong  cordate  leaves  until  they 
drop  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it  is  always  orna- 
mental. The  glaucous  blue-green  of  the  foliage  is 
restful  to  the  eye  during  the  arid  days  of  summer, 
while  in  the  autumn  the  leaves  assume  a  clear 
yellow  tint  that  is  almost  equally  charming.  The 
flower-spikes,  though  pretty,  are  not  particularly 
striking,  being  tall  racemes  of  whitish  lilac 
blooms  that,  however,  harmonise  delicately  with 
the  colour  of  the  foliage.  There  are  few  places 
in  the  garden  where  F.  Sieboldi  would  be  out  of 
place,  but  perhaps  thesub-tropical  portion  or  open 
spaces  in  the  wild  garden  would  be  best  suited  to 
the  display  of  its  noble  beauty.  I  have  a  fine 
clump,  over  3  feet  in  diameter,  growing  in  a  shady 
position.  This  has  produced  over  thirty  flower- 
spikes  this  summer,  and  has  been  greatly  admired. 
Snails  are  very  fond  of  the  succulent  leaves,  and 
must  be  rigorously  exterminated  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  plant  if  it  is  to  attain  its  greatest 
perfection. — S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 

Sweet  Peas. — When  any  popular  flower  be- 
comes rapidly  improved  and  increased  there  is 
alwa3'S  danger  that  such  exceeding  development 
will  soon  destroy  popularity.  Already  we  hear  of 
demands  that  such  popular  flowers  as  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  and  similar  things  should  be  simply 
regarded  as  seed  strains,  and  certificated  accord- 
ingly. Sweet  Peas  have  got  into  the  same 
category.  Mr.  Eckford,  the  great  rai?er,  lists  some 
fifty-five,  and  there  are  many  others,  old  and  new, 
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not  included.  As  a  result  there  is  now,  if  variety, 
yet  great  sameness.  But  the  worst  feature  is 
found  in  the  many,  not  merely  bicolors,  but  in- 
effective, indeed,  unpleasing  varieties  with  colours 
or  combinations  that  are  positively  objectionable 
when  viewed  side  by  side  with  the  best  and  most 
pleasing  forms.  It  is  a  pity  that,  for  the  sake  of 
making  trade,  so  many  of  what  seem  to  me  and 
others  to  be  so  worthless,  should  have  names  and 
be  put  into  commerce.  They  are  bought  and 
grown,  they  disappoint,  and  thus  do  Sweet  Peas 
harm.  Mr.  Eckford  had  a  very  large  collection 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  23rd  ult.,  when  a  dozen 
of  the  prettiest  are  taken  out — what  was  left 
might  be  discarded.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  one  half 
of  the  entire  lot  cannot  be  rejected  altogether, 
and  only  the  best  grown  and  put  into  commerce. 
A  dozen  of  the  very  best — as  selected  from  the 
collection — are  Blanche  Burpee,  white ;  Prima 
Donna,  flesh  ;  Royal  Robe,  pink  ;  Meteor,  bright 
carmine;  Lady  Penzance,  reddish  rose;  Ovid, 
deep  rose  ;  Firefly,  rich  scarlet ;  Cardinal,  crim- 
son-scarlet ;  thus  giving  a  very  gradual  deepening 
of  colour,  with  a  very  dark  one  in  Henley,  ma- 
roon ;  then  of  blue  tints,  there  are  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  pale  mauve  ;  Countess  of  Radnor,  pale 
blue ;  and  best  of  all,  Emily  Eckford,  rich  blue. 
-A.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  MOUNT  USHER, 
CO.  WICKLOW. 

This  river-side  garden  is  becoming  richer  and 
more  popular  every  year.     Its  owners  evidently 
do  not  rest,  but  by  well-directed  exertions  in 
the   intervals   of    a   busy  life    are   continually 
carrying  out  the  deep  and  subtle  laws  of  evolu- 
tion.   A  gardeu,  like  every  other  natural  growth, 
is  either  advancing  or  receding ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  standing  still.     It  is  this  constant  pro- 
gress, perhaps,  that  makes  Mount  Usher  always 
new  and  always  refreshing.     Just  now  there  is 
Rosa  Brunonis  tumbling  like  a  silvery  cascade 
over  the  dark  roof  of  a  creeper-clad  outbuOding. 
Marliac's  Nymphteas  (white,  sulphur,  and  rosy 
red)   are   garnishing    the    pools,   fringed   with 
elegant  Bamboos  ;  and  there,  on  the  margin  of 
the  Water  Lily  pool  in  the  wood,  is  Meconopsis 
Wallichi,  of  a  blue   soft  and  satisfying  colour 
as   the   sky  itself,  each  flower  springing   from 
a  main  stem  over  6  feet  in  height.     Nowhere 
else  have  I  ever  seen  this  exquisite  blue  Poppy 
finer  or  healthier  than  here  just  now.     Another 
plant  that  is  very  beautiful  is  Sparaxis  pendula, 
its  6-feet  to  7-feet  wands  waving  in  every  breeze, 
its  slender  stems  arching  as  gracefully  as  any 
Bamboo,   and   its   pale  peach-tinted   blossoms 
swinging  bell-like  from  stems  like  the  finest  of 
wire.     This  is  a  hardy  Cape  bulb,  seldom  seen  in 
all  its  beauty,  but  here  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  in  a  good  garden.     The  new 
rock  garden  or  stepping-stone   bed  is   full   of 
rarities,  not  the  least  being  Campanula  Zoysi 
and  the  dark  purple  Cyananthus  lobatus,  and 
here  luxuriant  masses  and  tufts  of  the  Gentian- 
ella  fringe  every  stone.      But  the  glory  of  the 
"stepping-stones"  just  now  isDianthus  Napoleon 
III.  (a  dozen  large  masses  or  more),  not  the  usual 
worn-out   unhappy  bit.s,  but   great  sheaves  of 
dark  green  foliage  having  dense  crimson  heads 
of   flowers.      No   description   could  do   justice 
to  this  plant  as  thus  seen  luxuriant  and  happy. 
Its    colour   is   most   intense,    a   rich   crimson- 
scarlet,  before,  or  rather  beside,  which  the  scarlet 
of  Tropseolum  majus  on  an  adjacent  paling  of 
Ivy  looks  thin  and    poor  in  tone.     There  are 
Roses   everywhere — China,    Tea,    and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.   The  great  Apple  Rose  of  Parkinson 
is  most  luxuriant,  10  feet  or  12  feet  high  or 
more,  its  large  and   soft   leaves   Sweet   IJrier 
scented,  and  every  shoot  gracefully  laden  with 
its  great   hairy  fruits,   nearly  as  large  as,  but 
quite   difl'erent    in    shape    firm,    fhope  of    the 


Ramanaa  Rose  of  Japan.  Here  I  may  allude 
to  the  above  two  Roses,  and  with  them  will  join 
R.  acicularis,  which  I  lately  saw  at  Newry,  as 
being  perhaps  the  finest  three  of  all  fruiting 
Roses ;  at  any  rate,  if  there  are  larger  fruited 
and  more  fertile  Roses  or  any  even  equal  to 
the  three  above-named,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  of  them. 

Mount  Usher  lies  in  a  deep  and  sheltered 
"happy  valley"  in  Co.  Wicklow,  which  is  itself 
(like  Kent  in  England)  a  focus  spot  of  scenic 
beauty  and  gardening  potentialities  so  far  as 
soil  and  climate  are  concerned.  Not  only  are 
horticultural  rarities  grown  at  Mount  Usher, 
but  even  the  most  luxuriant  of  garden  weeds  are 
artistically  utilised  in  suitable  positions.  The 
great  Hemlock  of  Siberia  (Heracleum  gigan- 
teum).  Inula  Helenium,  Telekia  speciosa,  <fec., 
are  made  welcome  in  the  wood  garden,  and  the 
iron  palisade  fence,  a  most  objectionable  eye- 
sore in  most  gardens,  is  here  in  part  concealed 
by  luxuriant  Bindweeds,  such  as  the  great  white 
Calystegia  sylvatica  from  Hungary  and  the  pink 
variety  from  North  America  or  Japan.  If  I 
were  to  attempt  the  due  relation  of  half  the  in- 
teresting plants  now  flowering  at  Mount  Usher 
I  should  fail,  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  place  in  its  summer  or 
autumnal  beauty  of  tree  and  Fern  or  flower  will 
agree  with  me  that,  like  KiDarney  and  other 
historical  spots,  this  sweet  little  river  garden  at 
Ashford  is  really  an  Eden  of  the  west. 

F.  W.  B. 
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Astilbe  cliinensis  is  an  uncommon  hardy 
herbaceous  Spiraea  that  has  been  flowering  for  a 
long  time  in  Mr.  Perry's  nursery  at  Winchmore 
Hill.  It  is  a  graceful  and  very  pretty  kind,  with 
plumy  spikes  of  rosy  pink  and  white  flowers  on 
stems  about  18  inches  in  height. 

Milla  biflora  succeeds  well  at  Kew  planted 
out  in  a  frame  devoted  to  bulbs  of  a  similar  half- 
hardy  nature.  It  ought  to  be  a  popular  garden 
bulb,  its  large  long-stalked  flowers  being  of  the 
purest  white  and  very  beautiful,  e.'pecially  as  seen 
growing  among  the  narrow  Rush-like  leaves. 

CEnothera  marginata. — This  lovely  Evening 
Primrose  has  been  exceedingly  beautiful  during 
the  early  summer,  its  great  white  chalices  scent- 
ing the  evening  air  with  delicious  fragrance.  It 
is  certainly  the  gem  of  the  family,  and  being  a 
perennial  should  be  in  every  garden. — S.  W.  F., 
Torquay. 

Rosa  pyrenaica. — Among  wild  Roses  that 
are  distinct  in  fruit  this  species  merits  notice. 
Some  little  bushes  of  it  in  the  rock  garden  at 
Warley  Place  were  laden  with  heps,  which  are 
1  inch  or  more  in  length,  of  a  bright  red  colour 
and  clothed  with  hairs. 

Ipomsea  Lieari. — This  beautiful  Indian  species 
is  now  almost  forgotten  and  rarely  seen  in  gar- 
dens, but  at  Warley  Place  it  still  finds  a  home, 
and  is  conspicuous  in  a  house  of  many  fine  stove 
climbers,  giving  a  long  succession  of  its  bright  blue 
flowers  throughout  the  summer  months. 

Asparagus  decumbens.— Among  plants  suit- 
able for  hanging  baskets  to  adorn  conservatories 
there  are  few  more  beautiful  than  this.  A  mag- 
nificent basket  of  it  hangs  in  the  conservatory  at 
Warley  Place,  the  long  light  shoots,  from  3  feet 
to  5  feet  in  length,  forming  a  graceful  picture  of 
elegant  growth. 

Crinum  Schimperi,  an  Abyssinian  species 
flowering  at  Kew,  is  very  distinct.  Its  leaves  are 
of  a  decided  glaucous  tint  on  their  upper  surface, 
the  flowers  white,  faintly  tinged  with  blush  ex- 
ternally. The  petals  are  broad,  bluntly  pointed, 
narrowimi  considerably  at  the  base,  and  the  tips 
reflex  cvtatly  cftcr  tho   flower?  lave   been  cut  a 


few  days.  A  strong  scape  was  bearing  six  fine 
flowers. 

liily  show  at  Manchester.— It  will  be  seen 
from  our  advertisement  columns  that  the  great 
Lily  show,  which  was  announced  to  open  on  the 
5th  inst.,  is  postponed  till  the  22nd.  Special 
facilities  are  ofifered  to  gardeners  who  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  visit  this  the  first  special  exhibition  of 
Lilies  held  in  the  country.  There  will  also  be  a 
special  exhibition  of  Grapes. 

Spineless  Gooseberries.— Messrs.  Letellier 
et  fils,  of  Caen,  Calvados,  send  us  some  specimens 
of  their  spineless  Gooseberry.  It  is  a  good  and 
well-sized  fruit,  of  fair  flavour.  We  hope  they 
will  go  on  adding  to  these  varieties,  not  striving 
after  large  fruit,  but  trying  to  get  the  delicious 
quality  of  some  of  the  best  Scotch  dessert  kinds. 

Pinguicula  caudata.— Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn 
kindly  sends  us  photographs  of  a  very  well-grown 
plant  of  the  great  Mexican  Butterwort  (Pinguicula 
caudatal,  bearing  in  all  nine  flowers  and  buds. 
We  are  always  glad  to  see  clear  and  simple  photo- 
graphs of  good  garden  plants,  but  these  pictures 
of  Mr.  Pim's  are  not  quite  up  to  his  usual  standard 
of  excellence,  and  could  not  be  well  engraved. 

Koelreuteria  paniculata.— Here  this  shrub 
is  flowering  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  sixteen 
years.  Apart  from  its  raceme  of  flowers  the  foli- 
age is  handsome  all  through  the  season,  but  in 
the  autumn  it  is  especially  so  when  covered  with 
the  pleasing  autumn  tints.  The  plant  here  is 
also  about  8  feet  high.— E.  M.,  Sicamnore  Park; 
BUhop's  Waltham. 

Gaura  liindheimeri. — This  herbaceous  plant 
is  too  seldom  met  with  in  gardens.  It  is  now  in 
bloom,  its  tall  spikes  of  white  and  claret  flowers 
being  very  effective.  It  is  a  perennial  that  is 
grown  and  increased  as  easily  as  are  herbaceous 
Phloxes.  It  seems  perfectly  hardy,  and  soon 
forms  large  clumps,  the  flower-spikes  rising  to  a 
height  of  over  3  feet.— S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 

Clematis  Viticella.  — Two  fine  varieties  of 
the  old  Virgin's  Bower  Clematis  flowering  in  the 
Chiswick  collection  are  C.  V.  rubra  grandiflora 
and  C.  V.  kermesina.  Both  of  them  have  flowers 
of  a  rich  and  most  distinct  shade  of  velvety  crim- 
son borne  as  profusely  as  upon  the  typical  plant. 
The  flowers  of  the  former  variety,  however,  are 
noticeable  for  their  fine  size  and  breadth  of  petal. 

Weigela  Abel  Carriere. — This  variety  has 
been  much  praised,  but  certainly  not  in  excess  of 
its  merits,  for  while  it  stands  out  conspicuously 
as  one  of  the  finest  when  all  the  varieties  are  in 
bloom,  it  has  the  merit  of  keeping  up  a  succession. 
A  bed  near  the  Fern  houses  at  Kew  is  filled  with 
this  kind,  and  the  plants  are  again  breaking  out 
into  profuse  bloom  at  a  time  when  flowering  shrubs 
are  mostly  past. 

Meconopsis  'Wallichiana  is  usually  well 
grown  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew,  but  last  winter 
severely  thinned  the  group  of  plants,  only  leaving 
two,  which  are  now  flowering,  but  decidedly  of 
different  tints.  The  finest  plant  has  flowers  of  a 
pale  mauve  shade,  but  thoie  of  the  other  one  are 
of  the  characteristic  shade  of  clear  pale  blue. 
This  fine  Indian  Poppy  is  worthy  of  the  care  it 
needs. 

Gentiana  septemfida,  one  of  the  best  Gen- 
tians for  the  rock  garden,  is  now  blooming  well 
at  Kew.  Its  rich  deep  blue  flowers,  as  effective 
as  those  of  the  Gentianella  in  spring,  are  borne  in 
a  crowded  head  or  cluster  at  the  top  of  a  slender 
leafy  stem  al^out  one  foot  in  height.  The  flowers 
being  too  heavy  for  the  stem  to  support  erect,  it 
is  well  to  let  the  plants  be  near  a  rock,  over  which 
they  can  droop. 

Crinum  Po-welli  album.— The  past  severe 
winters  have  tried  and  proved  the  absolute  hardi- 
ness of  C.  Powelli,  and  doubtless  the  same  degree 
of  hardiness  characterises  its  white  counterpart, 
which  is  flowering  gr.andly  at  Kew  in  an  open 
border  against  one  of  the  houses.  A  splendid 
scape  had  five  immense  pure  white  flowers  ex- 
panded at  one  time,  with  a  number  cf  buds  to 
follow  in  succession.     It  is  a  worthy  companion  to 
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the  pink-flowered  typs,  and  those  who  have  the 
one  should  not  long  be  without  the  other. 

Mazus  Pumilio,  a  charming  little  New- 
Zealand  plant,  thrives  well  in  the  rock  garden 
at  Warley  Place,  and  is  now  flowering  freely.  It 
forms  a  spreading  carpet  that  hides  the  ground 
upon  which  the  leaves  lie  almost  flat,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  they  do  so,  otherwise  they  would 
quite  hide  the  tiny,  but  pretty  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  pale  violet  colour,  and  borne  singly  on  stems 
each  little  more  than  1  inch  in  height. 

Iiilium  Krameri  grows  and  flowers  remark- 
ably well  in  the  rock  garden  at  Warley  Place, 
several  groups  of  it  being  a  prominent  feature  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  a 
gain  in  strength  and  in  the  number  of  flowers  on 
each  stem  from  the  bulbs  longest  established. 
One  group  has  now  been  four  years  in  its  present 
situation,  and  the  strongest  shoots  are  carrying 
four  flowers,  whilst  one  has  borne  five. 

Campanula  glomerata  alba. — A  pure  white 
form  of  the  familiar  and  showy  clustered  Hare- 
bell should  become  as  popular  a  garden  plant  as 
the  type  itself,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  a  quan- 
tity of  it  in  Mr.  Perry's  nuisery  at  Winchmore 
Hill.  There  was  still  a  lot  of  flowers  upon  the 
plants  even  at  this  late  season,  as  this  variety, 
besides  its  distinctness  of  colour,  sends  up  a  suc- 
cession of  its  pretty  clustered  spikes  of  bloom. 

Fruit  of  Prunus  Pissardi.— I  have  not 
noticed  any  mention  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
fruit  of  the  purple  Cherry  Plum  (Prunus  Pissardi). 
We  have  had  several  tarts  made  of  it ;  these  were 
excellent.  The  fruit  is  much  liked  by  birds,  so 
cannot  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees,  otherwise 
its  warm  brown  colour  and  pleasant,  though  not 
decided,  flavour  would  make  it  a  desirable  dessert 
dish. — George  F.  Wilson. 

Prunella  Webbiana  is  a  distinct  addition, 
and  Mr.  Perry,  who  has  it  flowering  well  at 
Winchmore  Hill,  thinks  it  a  first-class  rock  plant. 
It  will  make  a  charming  companion  to  P.  grandi- 
flora,  which  we  recently  noted  as  being  fine  at 
Kew.  Its  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
P.  grandiflora  and  in  striking  contrast  as  regards 
colour.  They  are  of  a  deep  violet-blue  shade  and 
borne  in  crowded  heads  on  short  erect  stems. 

Hunnemannia  fumarisefolia.— This  beauti- 
ful Me-xican  Poppy,  favoured  by  the  hot  season, 
is  flowering  well  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew,  and 
the  little  oolony  of  it  attracts  notice  both  by  the 
light  and  graceful  glaucous  leafage  and  the  rich 
yellow  flowers,  with  their  cushion  of  bright  orange- 
red  stamens.  It  must  be  treated  as  an  annual  or 
biennial  in  an  open,  sunny  place  to  ensure  its 
doing  well.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in 
The  Garden  of  June  11,  1887. 

Carnations  Baby  and  the  Old  Clove  make 
a  gay  bed  at  Kew,  where  we  are  pleased  to  see 
that  much  more  attention  is  being  given  to  these 
flowers.  Whilst  many  new  Carnations  seem  to  last 
but  a  few  years,  the  good  old  Raby  is  as  vigorous 
as  ever  and  looks  very  bright,  filling  the  centre  of 
a  long  bed,  broadly  edged  on  either  side  with  the 
Old  Clove,  which  seems  healthier  in  London  and 
its  vicinity  than  in  many  country  gardens. 

Agapanthus  Mooreanus.— Some  fine  spikes 
of  this  pretty  Agapanthus  were  shown  at  the 
last  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore,  Glasnevin,  and  it  is  also  flowering  well  at 
Kew  in  a  frame  beside  the  economic  house  where 
there  is  a  strong  plant  planted  out.  It  appears 
to  flower  (juite  as  freely  as  A.  umbellatus,  the 
plant  having  eight  fine  spikes  a  yard  or  more  in 
height  and  crowned  with  fine  heads  of  bloom. 

Humea  ele gang.— There  are  some  very  fine 
specimens  of  this  graceful  plant  now  flowering  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  where  being  planted 
out  and  with  abundance  of  room  overliead  they 
have  attained  to  dimensions  such  as  wo  rarely 
see.  One  of  the  finest  is  nearly  15  feet  in  height, 
the  upper  0  feet  an  exceedingly  beautiful  droop- 
ing pyramid  of  bloom,  whilst  many  side  branches 
are  also  terminated  by  long  sprays  of  flowers. 

The  Swan  River  Daisy  (Brachycome  iberidi- 
f'jlia)  is  u  yiacuful  and  lovely  annuiil  lardy  fcc;i 


in  gardens,  but  delightful,  as  we  have  seen  it  at 
Kew  on  several  occasions  lately  in  spreading 
masses  of  a  yard  or  more  across.  It  grows  less 
than  a  foot  in  height,  but  completely  hides  the 
ground  with  a  sheet  of  bright  blue  Daisy-like 
flowers,  which  are  extremely  pretty  when  seen 
near  at  hand  and  distinctly  effective  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  Agapanthus  in  its  blue  and  white  forms 
is  now  a  pretty  feature  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
where  it  is  planted  out  for  the  summer  months, 
the  plants  filling  a  raised  bed  near  the  rock  gar- 
den. They  are  carrying  fine  heads  of  bloom,  and 
the  white  form  is  quite  as  fine  as  the  typical  blue. 
This  way  of  using  the  old  African  Lily  might  be 
extended  in  gardens,  as  the  plants  need  much 
less  attention  during  the  busy  summer  months. 

Venidium  calendulaceum  may  be  grown  as 
a  half-hardy  annual,  or  propagated  by  cuttings  in 
autumn,  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  brilliant  summer 
flower.  It  is  evidently  a  favourite  plant  at 
Warley  Place,  as  we  saw  several  masses  of  it,  and 
the  efl'ect  was  superb,  with  hundreds  of  single 
orange-yellow,  Marigold-like  blossoms  fully  out 
in  the  bright  sun.  It  not  only  flowers  profusely, 
but  lasts  long,  spreading  over  the  ground  and 
blooming  as  it  grows. 

Pratia  angulata  is  an  alpine  gem  that  flowers 
from  the  summer  onwards,  but  is  so  diminutive 
that  it  has  little  chance  of  growing  if  in  proximity 
to  taller  plants.  In  the  rock  garden  at  Warley 
Place  these  little  plants  have  a  suitable  nook  to 
themselves,  and  this  one  is  very  pretty,  a  mantle 
of  rich  green  spreading  over  the  ground  and  act- 
ing as  a  foil  to  its  pure  white  blossoms,  which, 
though  small  individually,  are  very  effective  in  the 
mass. 

Tufted  Pansies.— There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
at  Kew  that  tufted  Pansies  can  be  well  grown 
even  during  hot  seasons  and  on  light  soils  if  the 
cultural  details  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
plants.  Four  beds  near  No.  4  house  were  pretty 
some  weeks  ago  with  a  combination  of  English 
Irises  and  Pansies,  but  they  are  even  prettier  now 
since  the  Irises  have  gone  to  rest.  The  Pansies 
cover  the  beds  and  present  to  view  a  perfect 
sheet  of  fresh,  sweet  flowers.  The  varieties  are 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Skylark,  Archie  Grant  and 
Formosa. 

Symphyandra  Kaufmanni  is  a  pretty 
biennial  Bellflower  that  Mr.  Perry  grows  well, 
and  we  saw  a  good  batch  of  it,  some  of  the  plants 
being  in  bloom,  others  making  strong  rosettes  of 
leaves  and  gathering  strength  for  next  year's 
flowering.  In  habit  of  growth  and  blooming  it 
much  resembles  a  Canterbury  Bell.  The  flowers 
are  ivory-white,  large  and  bell-shaped,  less  ex- 
panded at  the  mouth  than  those  of  Campanulas, 
but  disposed  in  a  graceful  branched  pyramid  about 
1  foot  high.  It  is  quite  hardy  at  Winchmore 
Hill. 

A  noble  specimen  plant.— At  the  recent 
flower  show  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Northamptonshire  Agricultural  Society  at 
Wellingborough,  a  magnificent  example  of  En- 
cephalartos  Vroomi  was  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Watkins, 
of  Wellingborough.  The  plant  when  extended 
was  over  15  feet  in  diameter  and  it  had  some 
seventy  to  eighty  finely-developed  leaves.  So 
much  space  was  required  when  the  leaves  were 
fully  extended,  that  it  had  to  be  staged  in  the  open 
air.  Probably  it  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in 
the  countrj'.  —  R.  D. 

Pentstemons  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

— One  of  the  leading  features  in  the  way  of  hardy 
plants  Mr.  W.  Bain  has  provided  in  the  gardens 
at  Burford  Lodge  is  a  superb  bed  of  Pentstemons 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  January  last.  The 
plants  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  the  quality  of 
all  is  very  high.  Some  spikes  of  these  came 
before  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  and  an  award 
of  merit  was  made  to  the  strain.  Taking  these 
superb  varieties  as  evidencing  what  may  be 
obtained  from  seed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  naming 
of    I'entstemon?,  unless  the  varieties   have  some 


unusual  novelty  of  character,  is  scarcely  necessary. 
— R.  D. 

Commelina  coelestis. — This  pretty  and  con- 
tinuous flowering  plant,  although  not  quite  hardy, 
is  worth  the  trouble  involved  in  lifting  and  storing 
its  roots  through  the  winter,  or  with  generous 
treatment  it  may  be  successfully  grown  as  a  half- 
hardy  annual.  A  bed  of  it  is  pretty  at  Warley 
Place.  It  strongly  resembles  the  Tradescantias, 
with  its  erect  stems  and  sheathing  bright  green 
leaves.  When  in  bloom  it  is  sure  to  attract  notice 
by  the  richness  of  its  colour,  the  flowers  being  of 
a  deep  Gentian  blue.  There  is  also  a  pure  white 
variety. 

Iiilium  Browni  var.  leucanthum. — This 
grand  Lily  is  flowering  well  in  a  bed  near  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew,  and  both  by  its  robust  habit 
and  fine  form  completely  dwarfs  L.  longiflorum, 
which  fills  the  remainder  of  the  bed.  The  stems  are 
about  4  ft.  in  height,  and  the  strongest  one  has  five 
large  flowers  of  great  substance,  very  long  in  the 
tube  and  less  reflexed  at  the  tips  of  the  segments 
than  those  of  the  typical  L.  Browni.  The  peri- 
anth divisions  are  creamy  white,  but  the  tube  of 
the  flower  is  of  a  lovely  shade  of  soft  clear  yellow, 
free  from  spots  or  markings  of  any  kind.  The 
flower  is  also  white  externally  with  a  narrow 
green  band  down  the  centre  of  each  segment. 
This  is  altogether  a  noble  Lily,  as  robust  in  habit 
as  it  is  handsome  in  appearance.  A  coloured 
plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden  for  February 
9  of  this  year. 

Cyphomandra  £ragrans. — A  large  specimen 
of  the  Tree  Tomato  now  flowering  profusely  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew  is  worthy  of  in- 
spection, by  reason  of  its  distinct  habit  of  growth 
as  well  as  for  its  flowers.  The  branches  spread 
out  flat,  maintaining  a  horizontal  disposition, 
arranged  as  it  were  in  tiers  one  above  the  other. 
The  large  oval  pointed  leaves  are  of  a  shining 
glossy  green  colour  and  the  pendulous  racemes  of 
bloom  hang  from  underneath  them.  It  has  a 
peculiarly  uniform  method  of  growing  and  flower- 
ing. A  secondary  branch  is  produced  at  every 
third  joint  of  the  growing  shoots,  starting  away 
at  a  slight  angle,  and  all  the  flower  racemes 
appear  at  the  point  of  divergence.  Each  raceme 
has  about  twenty  flowers,  which  in  the  bud  state 
are  purple,  but  when  expanded  greenish  yellow, 
with  a  purple  streak  down  the  centre  of  each  seg- 
ment. They  are  each  about  1  inch  across,  but  not 
pleasantly  scented,  as  the  name  would  lead  one  to 
suppose. 

Tigridia  pavonia  lilacea. — The  Tigridias 
are  now  in  the  height  of  their  glory,  the  display 
made  in  a  narrow  border  beneath  a  wall  clad  with 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi  by  T.  pavonia  grandiflora, 
T.  p.  alba  and  T.  p.  lilacea  being  gorgeous. 
T.  p.  lilacea  is,  however,  growing  much  more 
strongly  than  grandiflora  or  alba,  the  flower-stems 
reaching  to  a  height  of  nearly  2  feet,  and  the 
flowers  in  some  cases  having  a  spread  of  over  8  in. 
l\o  conception  can  be  formed  by  those  who  have 
not  seen  these  flowers  growing  in  masses  of  the 
effect  obtained — the  brilliant  red  of  T.  grandi- 
flora, the  ivory-white  petals  of  T.  alba  and  the 
deep  rose-pink  of  T.  lilacea.  In  splendour  no 
Orchid  can  rival  these  Mexican  strangers,  but  the 
open  border  suflioes  for  their  needs.  Make  a  point 
of  obtaining  full-sized  and  well-ripened  bulbs  in 
the  first  instance,  and  plant  in  April.  They  will 
do  well  in  any  soil  but  a  heavy  clay,  which  should 
be  lightened  with  road-grit,  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
In  the  autumn,  when  the  foliage  dies  down,  the 
bulbs  should  be  lifted,  dried,  and  stored  in  sand 
during  the  winter.  In  some  favoured  spots 
the  bulbs  may  be  left  undisturbed.  Some 
years  ago  I  resided  in  such  a  locality ;  the  soil 
was  light  and  shaly,  and  the  border  being  entirely 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  the  Tigri- 
dias improved  year  by  year.  My  attempt  to 
pursue  a  similar  mode  of  culture  in  my  present 
garden  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  my  collection  during  the  first  winter,  but 
I  find  that  the  little  trouble  of  lifting  and  storing 
is  well  repaid  by  the  lavish  display,  which  is  now 
at  its  zenith.— S.   W.  F.,   Torquay. 
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A  VIEW  IN  HABBERLEY  VALLEY. 

The  pretty  view  of  which  an  engraving  is  here 
aiven  represents  a  pretty  copse.  Such  as  this 
often  occurs  near  to  or  even  adjoining  gardens, 
offering  charming  opportunities  for  pretty  gar- 
dening too  good  to  be  entirely  neglected.  At 
Munstead,  Miss  Jekyll  made  a  delightful 
Primrose  gaiden  in  a  Birch  copse,  and  in  a 
Sussex  garden  we  once  saw  a  little  piece  of 
natural  woodland  adjoining  the  kept  garden 
perfectly  carpeted  with  the  creeping  Forget-me- 
not,  with  here  and  there  in  open  spaces  groups 
of  hardy  flowers  naturalised  and  perfectly  at 
home.     The  most  beautiful  of  all  spring  gar- 


and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tree-covered  slopes, 
one  enters  by  the  foot-worn  rock  of  red  sandstone, 
and  after  passing  the  curve  in  the  road  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  bursts  upon  the  spectator.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  the  place  is  the  amount  of  silver  sand 
found  in  the  soil. 


Orchids. 


SMALL-FLOWERED  MASDEVALLIAS. 

It  is  diSicult  to  say  what  it  is  that  is  so  attrac- 
tive about  the  smaller-habited  and  flowering 
members  of  this  genus,  but  the  fact  remains  that 


View  in  Hdbberley  Valley,  near  Kidderminster.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from 
a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Bucknall, 


dening  can  be  carried  out  in  places  like  this 
with  a  long  succession  of  changing  pictures  from 
the  time  of  Snowdrops  onwards,  but  especially 
in  Anemone  time,  as  copses  can  be  as  com- 
pletely carpeted  with  the  Apennine  Anemone 
as  they  often  are  by  our  native  wood  species. 
The  Daffodil  family,  too,  is  a  host  in  itself. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Bucknall,  who  sent  us  the  photo- 
graph from  which  the  engraving  was  made, 
writes  as  follows  :  — 

Habberley  Valley  lies  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Kidderminster,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  town,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  in  the  midland  counties.  Lying  at  the  foot 
ot  Warshill  (commonly  pronounced  Wassal)  Wood, 


anyone  once  taking  an  interest  in  them  is  not  likely 
to  relinquish  their  culture.  The  tiny  flowers  so 
peculiar  in  structure  and  so  quaintly  set  upon 
the  plants  have  a  fascination  for  keen  observers 
of  Nature  certainly  not  excelled  and  hardly 
equalled  by  those  of  any  other  Orchid,  and 
many  who  pass  them  by  as  unworthy  of  notice 
would  probably  be  charmed  by  their  wondrous 
variety  of  form  and  individual  beauty  could 
they  be  induced  to  examine  them  closely.  Let 
anyone  who  thinks  them  insignificant  do  so, 
and  endeavour  to  describe  the  different  colours, 
form,  and  size  of  any  one  of  them,  and  possibly 
before  his  task  is  finished  he  will  have  altered 
his  opinion.     Description,  in  fact,  fails  to  give 


any  adequate  idea  of  what  they  are  Hke,  and 
one  must  view  them,  and  closely  too,  to  realise 
their  many  and  varied  charms.  There  is  no- 
thing particularly  difiicult  in  their  culture,  yet 
many  fail  with  them,  and  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Being  so  small  there  is  not,  to  use  a 
well-known  idiom,  much  to  come  and  go  on 
with  them.  Small  matters  of  detail,  or  what 
would  be  small  with  other  kinds,  mean  a  great 
deal  to  these,  and  inattention  to  their  simple 
wants  for  a  short  time  only  proves  very  detri- 
mental to  their  well-being.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  detail  in  their  culture  is  keeping 
them  free  from  insects — at  least  if  this  is  not 
attended  to  all  others  will  prove  futile.  In  the 
presence  of  red  or  yellow  thrips  the  plants 
literally  dwindle  away,  these  obnoxious  little 
pests  soon  over-running  the  foliage  to  such  an 
extent  that  healthy  growth  is  impossible. 
Their  habit,  too,  renders  the  use  of  strong  in- 
secticides unsafe,  so  prevention  must  be  the 
order  rather  than  cure.  As  soon  as  an 
insect  appears  the  plants  should  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  aU  over  with  tepid  rain  water,  and  this 
washing  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  until  a 
complete  riddance  has  been  made.  None  of 
these  species  like  much  material  about  their 
roots,  so  the  smallest  sized  pots  convenient 
must  be  used.  It  is  on  this  account  unwise  to 
rear  large  tufts  of  these,  for  by  breaking  them  up 
the  health  of  the  plants  is  improved,  root 
action  being  freer,  and  the  stock  is  likewise  in- 
creased. The  roots  are  more  liable  to  die  off  in 
large  pots  during  the  winter,  which  is  an  addi- 
tional recommendation  to  the  use  of  the  smaller 
pots.  The  drainage  of  the  pots  and  quality  of 
the  compost  must  have  careful  attention,  for 
these  little  plants  enjoy  and  must  have  copious 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  anything 
close  or  heavy  about  them  renders  this  imprac- 
ticable. In  potting,  I  usually  mix  the  best  of 
the  peat  fibre  with  clean  freshly  picked  Sphag- 
num points,  not  using  the  white,  partly  decayed 
portions,  and  allow  half  as  much  peat  as  Moss. 
Small  crocks  and  charcoal  are  ready  to  hand, 
but  not  mixed  with  this.  The  drainage  being 
covered  with  a  layer  of  Moss,  a  little  of  the 
mixture  is  wrapped  round  the  base  of  the  plant 
firmly,  but  not  pressed  so  tightly  as  to  injure 
the  roots.  Hold  the  plant  in  the  exact  position 
required,  viz. ,  with  the  base  of  the  stems  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  rim,  and  fill  nearly  to 
this  with  the  crocks  and  charcoal,  dibbling  in 
the  peat  and  Moss  firmly  rather  higher  up  than 
it  is  to  be  left,  and  trimming  all  ofi'  to  a  neat 
cone  with  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  or  shears. 
This  is  a  light  and  porous  root-run  for  the  plants, 
and  aft'ords  all  the  sustenance  needed.  A  mild, 
moist  and  airy  temperature  not  liable  to  fluctua- 
tions of  any  kinds  is  what  they  delight  to  grow 
in.  They  must  be  closely  shaded  from  the  sun 
all  the  summer,  yet  exposed  to  all  the  light 
possible  during  the  dark  winter  days.  They 
are  rather  erratic  both  in  growing  and  blooming, 
and  seem  never  entirely  at  rest  ;  therefore  only 
a  little  less  heat  will  be  required  during  the 
winter  than  the  summer  months.  A  capital 
way  to  grow  these  plants,  and  one  that  is  not 
practised  as  often  as  may  be  the  case,  is  to 
plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  growing  Sphagnum. 
This  keeps  a  nicely  moist  atmosphere  about 
them,  and  does  away  with  a  good  deal  of  damp- 
ing overhead.  Great  care  Ls,  however,  necessary 
that  no  slugs  or  other  insects  are  introduced 
with  the  Moss,  or  they  will  play  havoc  with  the 
young  roots  and  flower-spikes.  Should  Sphag- 
num be  diflicult  to  obtain,  any  other  green  Moss 
will  do,  several  native  kinds  having  a  very 
pretty  appearance. 

With    regard   to   the    time   of    repotting,    I 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  this  at  any  season  if 
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the  state  of  the  compost  was  so  bad  as  to 
xvarrant  interference,  but  possibly,  all  things 
considered,  the  spring  is  the  most  suitable  time, 
if  necessary  removing  a  little  of  the  surface 
again  towards  the  end  of  September  and  replac- 
ing with  new  and  sweet  compost.  To  enumerate 
one  half  the  species  would  take  far  too  much 
space,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  grow  them  all.  The 
undermentioned  are  all  pretty  and  free-flowering, 
and  will  make  an  interesting  little  collection. 
M.  Arminii,  M.  Carderi,  and  M.  Estradfe,  all 
natives  of  New  Grenada,  with  lovely  tints  of 
yellow,  rosy-purple,  and  violet,  M.  Dayana,  M. 
triaristella,  M.  vespertilio,  and  M.  Wageneriana. 
B.  S. 

HYBRID  CATTLEYAS  AND  L.^LtAS. 

In  most  cases  the  crossing  or  hybridi-sing  of 
florists'  flowers  has  been  a  comparatively  easy 
ta.sk,  the  organs  of  reproduction  being  conspicu- 
ous and  well  within  the  reach  of  the  operator. 
Their  rearing  has  also,  when  compared  with 
Orchid  seedlings,  been  comparatively  easy. 

The  important  results  of  hybridising  Orchids 
in  various  parts  of  this  country  as  well  as  on  the 
•vontinent  are  shown  in  the  numberless  forms  of 
Oypripediums  and  other  Orchids  which  one 
meets  with  in  every  collection  now-a-days.  The 
production  of  these  mules,  which  is  due  entirely 
CO  the  gardener's  art  and  skUl,  has  rendered  the 
formation  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
species  proper  and  plants  which  formerly  were 
considered  as  mere  varieties  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty,  as  it  has  now  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  certain  subjects  which  were  held  as 
ilistinct  species  were  nothing  more  than  natural 
hybrids,  the  artificial  hybridising  between  the 
supposed  parents  or  species  with  which  the  sub- 
ject showed  certain  affinities  having  produced  the 
plant  expected  by  the  operator. 

On  account  of  the  close  affinity  that  exists 
among  Cattleyas  and  Lseiias,  between  which 
genera  the  only  clear  distinction  consists  in  the 
number  of  pollinia  arranged  in  single  series  of 
four  in  Cattleyas  and  in  two  series  of  four  in 
Lielias,  hybridisation  readily  takes  place  be- 
tween them,  and  numerous  are  now  the  forms 
obtained  from  crosses  eflected  between  plants 
belonging  to  these  two  closely  allied  genera. 
Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  all  the 
forms  of  the  labiata  group  upon  which  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  and  also  the  Brazilian 
.species  with  two-leaved  stems,  cross  freely  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Brazilian  Lselias,  which 
also  cross  freely  with  each  other,  none  of  the 
Cattleyas  nor  even  the  Brazilian  Lselias  will 
hybridise  freely  with  the  Mexican  Lfelias.  With 
the  exception  of  Lselia  anceps,  which  seeds  freely 
whether  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  a  Cattleya 
or  that  of  a  Brazilian  Lfelia,  others  have  invari- 
ably proved  failures,  for  it  is  on  record  that 
although  numerous  crosses  have  been  apparently 
effected  both  ways,  and  that  capsules  have  been 
produced,  the  seed  has  in  every  case  proved 
barren. 

The  first  successful  hybridiser  of  Orchids,  the 
late  John  Dominy,  took  up  the  subject  in 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Son's  nursery  at 
Exeter  in  ISoii.  Besides  certain  distinct  forms 
of  Cypripi'diums,  such  as  C.  Dominii,  Hanis- 
ianuni,  vexillarium,  which  even  now  are  among 
the  most  distinct  seedlings  known,  also  Calanthe 
Veitchi  and  other  hybrids  which  he  raised  at 
Exeter,  he  also  produced  the  fir^t  hybrid  Cat- 
tleya— C  hyljrida  picta— from  C.  guttata  and 
C.  intermedia.  This  was  followed  liy  C.  Bra- 
bantiie,  the  result  of  a  cro.ss  between  C.  Lod- 
tligesiand  C.  Aclandise;  0.  Dominiana,  between 
C.  maxima  and  C.  intermedia ;  and  the  most 
beautiful   Ltelia,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called, 


Cattleya  exoniensis,  which  was  one  of  Dominy's 
earliest  as  well  as  most  successful  effijrts,  and 
of  which,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  with 
which  crosses  were  registered  in  the  early  days 
of  Orchid  hybridisation,  the  parentage  is  un- 
fortunately involved  in  obscurity.  Then  came 
the  equally  beautiful  Lailia  Dominiana  and  L. 
Dominiana  rosea,  about  the  actual  parentage  of 
which  there  is  also  much  uncertainty. 

The  successes  obtained  in  the  Exeter  and 
Chelsea  nurseries  by  Dominy  and  Seden  in 
raising  hybrids  at  length  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  others  in  that  direction,  and  their 
efforts  were  greatly  helped  by  the  excellent 
paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  at  the  Orchid 
conference  in  May,  1885.  In  the  meantime, 
Cattleya  Mitchelli,  the  result  of  crossing  C. 
guttata  Leopoldi  with  C.  labiata  Trianse,  had 
been  raised  in  1874  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to 
Dr.  Aius worth  ;  Cattleya  citrino -intermedia, 
the  only  hybrid  from  C.  citrina  yet  known, 
C.  Harrisi,  C.  Miss  Harris,  and  Lielia  Novelty 
had  been  raised  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Lamberhurst, 
Kent.  These  were  followed  by  Cattleya  Baron- 
ess Sohrreder  and  Lselia  vitellina,  raised  in 
Baron  Schroider's  gardens  ;  Lielia  Marriottiana, 
raised  fiom  L.  flava  and  Cattleya  Skinneri  by 
Sir  Wm.  Marriott ;  Lselio-Cattleya  Brymeriana, 
raised  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Brymer,  of  Dorchester, 
&c.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans, 
have  either  acquired  or  raised  several  hybrids 
in  Cattleya  and  L;elia  ;  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  of  Holloway,  have  raised  or  acquired 
a  Lselio- Cattleya  ;  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
have  exhibited  one  L;elio-Cattleya  ;  Mr.  Lewis, 
of  Southgate,  is  credited  with  two  Cattleyas, 
and  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  with  one, 
while  Mr.  Statter,  of  Stand  Hall,  Manchester, 
has  raised  Laslio-Cattleya  Clive. 

Continental  Orchid  growers  and  amateurs 
have  also  lately  added  to  the  list  of  garden  pro- 
ductions, but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  in 
Belgium  a  considerable  number  of  hybrids  has 
been  obtained,  the  ettbrts  of  the  raisers  appear 
to  have  been  directed  towards  the  production  of 
Cypripediums  only.  The  first  Cattleya  hybrid 
raised  on  the  Continent  (C.  calummata)  was 
obtained  by  Mons.  A.  Bleu  at  Paris,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  C.  intermedia  and  C. 
Aclandipe.  The  same  raiser  also  obtained  C. 
amoena  by  crossing  C.  Loddigesi  with  L;elia 
Perrini.  Ljelia  juvenilis,  also  of  Bleu's  produc- 
tion, is  the  result  of  a  cross  eflected  between  L. 
Perrini  and  L.  Pinelli  marginata.  Cattleya 
Vedasti,  raised  in  Paris  by  Mons.  Perrenoud,  is 
a  distinct  hybrid  produced  by  the  crossing 
of  C.  Loddigesi  and  La^lia  Pinelli  marginata. 
The  same  raiser  also  succeeded  in  producing 
C.  Alberti  from  crossing  0.  intermedia  and 
C.  superba.  To  M.  Ch.  Maron,  gardener  to 
Mons.  Darblay  at  St.  Germain-les-Corbeil, 
France,  we  are  also  indebted  for  several  hybrid 
Orchids.  None  are  recorded  from  Germany  ; 
but  Ltelia  Horniana,  which  is  said  to  be  a  very 
distinct  plant,  was  raised  by  M.  Horn,  who  has 
charge  of  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild's  collec- 
tion at  the  Hohe  Warte  in  Vienna.  By  far  the 
most  brilliant,  as  also  the  most  interesting,  of  all 
the  hybrid  Cattleyas  of  garden  origin  raised 
on  the  Contine!>t,  however,  is  undoubtedly  C. 
Mantini.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Cattleya  Skinneri  Bowringiana  as  seed  parent 
and  C.  Dowiana  aurea  as  pollen  parent,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  offspring  from 
such  parents  is  a  really  handsome  plant,  a  robust 
grower  and  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
section  of  autumn-lluwering  Cattleyas.  The 
first  plaTit  of  it  was  exhibited  in  Paris  attho  meet- 
ing cjf  the  Socicte  Nationale  d'Horticulture, 
when  it  created  quite  a  seii.sation  among  Orchid 
amateurs  and  growers,  and  when  first  honours 


were  unanimously  awarded  to  it.  A  most  re- 
markable point  in  connection  with  this  beautiful 
seedling,  and  one  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sure 
indication  of  its  being  a  particularly  free-flower- 
ing plant,  is  its  comparatively  rapid  growth 
and  free-flowering  character,  for  M.  Mantin 
tells  us  that  the  hybridisation  took  place  in 
October,  1881),  the  seeds  were  sown  in  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  and  two  plants  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  October,  1894. 

Now  that  numerous  crosses  have  taken 
place  in  all  parts  of  the  country  we  may  expect 
many  plants  of  distinct  character,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  shall  have  to  record  many 
new-comers  of  more  striking  appearance  and  of 
more  sterling  value  than  are  possessed  by 
some  of  the  hybrids  above  mentioned  or  des- 
cribed.          S.  G. 

Cypripedium  caricimim. — This  singular,  but 
pretty  species  does  not  meet  with  much  favour 
among  Orchid  growers,  possibly  on  account  of  its 
shy  flowering  habit,  and  I  know  of  cases  where 
its  culture  has  been  given  up  entirely  for  this 
reason.  Still,  while  many  growers  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  flowering  it,  in  other  places  it  never  fails 
to  bloom  annually  and  well.  I  believe  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  failure  in  growing  it  is  too  much 
heat.  Being  a  native  of  Peru,  its  natural  asso- 
ciates are  Odontoglossums  and  kindred  Orchids, 
and  with  these  it  should  be  grown.  The  leaves 
are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  Cypri- 
pedium, being  narrow  and  almost  Grass-like  in 
appearance.  They  are  deep  green  and  grow  in 
tufts  upon  a  creeping  above-ground  rhizome.  The 
flower-spikes  rise  to  a  height  of  about  16  inches 
and  produce  the  flowers  successionally  as  soon  as 
the  first  ones  fade,  others  taking  their  place. 
These  are  pale  green  in  colour,  the  petals  being 
brown  or  crimson  on  the  ends,  with  a  white  wavy 
margin  ;  the  sepals  are  similar  in  colour,  but  not 
so  much  twisted  as  the  petals.  The  lip  is 
curiously  formed,  a  tuft  of  black  hairs  ornament- 
ing the  staminode  plate  and  variously  coloured 
spots  the  enfolding  portion.  The  compost  for 
this  species  must  be  holding  and  the  drainage  free 
and  open.  Good  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
proportions  with  chopped  Sphagnum  and  char- 
coal will  grow  it  well.  Abundance  of  water 
is  required  during  the  growing  season,  occa- 
sional sprinklings  overhead  being  also  of  ser- 
vice. A  friend  of  mine  who  is  very  successful 
with  this  species  keeps  it  quite  dry  for  a  few 
weeks  in  winter,  and  although  this  seems  strange 
practice  for  Cypripediums,  in  his  case  the  end 
amply  justifies  the  treatment.  In  any  case  a 
slight  cessation  of  growth  is  an  advantage,  and  if 
this  does  not  occur  naturally  the  partial  drying 
system  is  to  be  recommended. — H. 

Oncidium  ornitliorrliynch.um  albiflorum. 

— This,  the  white  -  flowered  form  of  Oncidium 
ornithorrhynchum,  first  bloomed  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Day  at  Tottenham  in  1873  from 
amongst  an  importation  of  the  species  from 
Guatemala.  It  has  always  been  a  scarce  and 
valuable  plant  and  is  generally  considered  difficult 
to  grow.  The  plant  that  was  exhibited  on  October 
23  of  last  year  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  Mr.  R.  I. 
Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  and 
gained  a  first- class  certificate,  is  again  throwing  up 
its  flower  spikes.  The  treatment  adopted  with 
this  plant  was  as  follows  :  After  flowering  the 
plant  was  put  at  the  warm  light  end  of  the  inter- 
mediate house  close  to  the  glass,  and  was  kept  a 
little  on  the  dry  side  until  the  growths  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  Then  water  was  given 
more  freely,  but  with  cars  during  the  severe 
weather  in  the  winter  and  early  spring.  In  the 
beginning  of  .June  the  flower-spikes  made  their 
appearance.  The  plant  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  same  position  in  the  house  until  the  second 
week  in  July,  when  the  spikes  had  grown  to 
from  1'2  inches  to  15  inches  long,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  Cattleya  house.  The  motive  in  view 
for  removing  the  plant  into  a  higher  temperature 
was  to  endeavour  to  get   the  flowers  expanded 
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before  the  fogs  set  in.  Two  years  ago  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  house  it  had  been 
grown  in,  when  the  buds  were  all  destroyed  by 
fog.  Last  year  the  warmer  treatment,  as  stated 
above,  proved  so  successful,  that  it  has  been 
adopted  again.  The  plant  is  now  showing  fifteen 
flower-spikes,  and  when  the  flowers  have  ex- 
panded it  will  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  drier 
house,  where  the  flowers  continue  in  perfection 
for  several  weeks.  The  material  used  in  potting 
the  plant  is  about  two-thirds  good  fibrous  peat 
and  one-third  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  justasprink- 


treatment  from  that  given  to  the  Wardianum  and 
similar  types  of  the  genus.  The  blossoms  are 
produced  about  now  upon  the  growths  that  have 
been  made  this  season,  often  while  the  leaves  are 
still  green.  These  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  yel- 
low with  maroon  spots  inside  the  prettily  fringed 
lip.  They  are  also  sweetly  scented,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, do  not  last  longer  than  a  couple  of 
weeks.  After  the  blooms  are  over  the  plants 
sometimes  rest  awhile,  but  they  must  not  be 
forced  to  do  so  if  they  seem  inclined  to  grow.  As 
soon  as  signs  of  growth  are  apparent  the  plants 


Trichopilia  suavis.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mi^s  Willinoft,  Wat-ley  Places  Essex. 


ling  of  finely  broken  crocks.  The  whole  surface 
should  be  covered  with  good  living  Sphagnum. — 
Stelis. 


DENDROBIUM  CHRYSANTHUM. 

Dendkobiums  will  always  be  a  favourite  genus 
with  Orchid  growers,  being  in  nearly  every  case 
useful,  free-flowering  and  attractive  Orchids.  The 
subject  of  this  note  is  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  flowering 
after  the  majority  of  the  other  kinds  are  over. 
Though  a  deciduous  species,  it  requires  different 


must  be  placed  in  a  nice  genial  temperature  to  in- 
duce them  to  grow  strongly,  and  when  the  young 
shoots  have  attained  a  length  of  about  2  inches 
they  must  if  necessary  be  repotted.  If  left  longer 
the  roots  will  be  pushing  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  these  will  be  injured  in  the 
operation  of  potting.  Fairly  large  pots  may  be 
used,  as  D.  chrysanthum  is  a  vigorous  rooter, 
and  the  compost  should  consist  of  rough  lumps  of 
peat.  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  charcoal  broken  to 
the  size  of  a  Hazel  nut.  Care  will  be  necessary 
with  the  watering  until  the  roots  are  well  through 
the  compost.     The  plants  should  not  be  watered 


until  well  on  the  dry  side,  as  indicated  by  the 
Sphagnum  looking  whitish  and  feeling  rustling 
and  springy  to  the  touch.  Enough  must  then  be 
given  to  moisten  it  thoroughly  and  the  plants 
left  till  they  are  again  getting  dry.  The  growth 
must  be  kept  gently  moving  all  through  the 
winter  and  hastened  on  in  spring  by  increasing 
the  temperature.  It  likes  a  light  position  not  far 
from  the  glass  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
to  the  roots.  This  Orchid  frequently  produces 
young  plants  upon  or  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
matured  pseudo-bulb,  which  may  be  taken  off 
when  they  have  had  a  season's  growth  and  set 
going  on  their  own  account,  nice  healthy  speci- 
mens being  the  result  of  grouping  half-a-dozen  or 
so  of  these  in  a  pot  or  basket.  D.  chrysanthum 
was  introduced  from  Burmah  in  1828. 


TRICHOPILIAS. 


This  genus  contains  several  really  good  and 
useful  species  which  ought  to  be  represented 
in  all  collections.  Botanically,  they  resemble 
Oncidiums  somewhat,  but  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  latter  genus.  Pilumnas  are  by  some 
authorities  merged  into  Trichopilia,  but  for 
garden  purposes  this  would  be  a  mistake. 
Trichopilias  are  all  natives  of  Central  America, 
and  thrive  best  in  a  temperature  distinctly 
higher  than  that  of  the  coolest  house.  If  there 
is  no  compartment  intermediate  between  this 
and  the  Cattleya  house,  they  will  be  better 
arranged  in  the  coolest  part  of  this  latter 
structure,  and  so  placed  that  they  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  ventilation.  In  habit  they 
are  pseudo-bulbous,  and  each  bears  a  single 
leaf.  The  roots  are  not  so  persistent  or  strong 
as  in  som3  other  kinds,  and  on  this  account 
considerable  care  is  needed  in  preparing  the 
compost  and  in  watering.  The  usual  peat  and 
Moss  mixture  is  suitable,  provided  it  is  kept  in 
good  order  by  efiicient  drainage  and  plenty  of 
crocks  and  charcoal  intermixed.  While  grow- 
ing freely,  plenty  of  water  at  the  root  is  neces- 
sary— in  fact,  much  more  than  is  required  by 
some  stronger,  more  gross-growing  plants,  but 
after  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  formed  this  must  be 
considerably  lessened,  and  the  growth  well  ex- 
posed to  light  and  air  in  order  to  ripen  it, 
without  which  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  good 
flowering  return.  During  winter  the  plants 
only  need  enough  water  to  prevent  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  shrivelling,  but  an  unduly  dry  atmosphere 
should  even  now  be  guarded  against,  as  they  are 
rather  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red-spider  and 
thrips.  The  best  time  to  repot  Trichopilias  is 
soon  after  the  flowers  are  past  and  before  the 
plants  have  made  much  growth.  The  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  must  be  kept  well  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot  and  water  carefully  applied  at 
first.  They  are  all  suitable  plants  for  amateurs 
and  beginners  in  Orchid  culture,  for  they  are 
mostly  cheap  and  easily  grown.  The  flowering 
return,  moreover,  is  ample,  and,  if  all  the  species 
are  grown,  spread  over  a  considerable  season. 
Newly-imported  plants  are  quickly  and  easily 
established  by  potting  them  up  in  clean  crocks 
and  placing  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  giving  a  little  compost  as  soon 
as  the  roots  begin  to  show.  A  few  of  the  better- 
known  kinds  are  mentioned  below. 

T.  CRiSPA  is  a  somewhat  variable  kind,  a  native 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  brought  to  this  country  about 
1850.  Ic  is  possibly  the  most  free-flowering  of  all, 
the  blossoms  being  produced  in  succession  from 
the  base  of  the  psesudo-bulbs  in  racemes  of  two 
and  four.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  wavy, 
usually  brownish  crimson,  frequently  edged  with 
white  or  pale  yellow.  The  lip  is  deeper  in  colour 
than  the  sepals,  spreading  in  front,  the  lower  part 
enfolding  the  column.  The  throat  has  usually  a 
stain  of  deeper  colouring.  It  flowers  at  various 
times  in  the  year,  but  usually  during  spring  and 
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early  summer.  The  var.  marginata  is  a  larger- 
Bowered  variety,  usually  blooming  later  in  the 
season.  The  sepals,  petals  and  lip  of  this  kind 
are  more  or  less  edged  with  white. 

T.  GaJjEottiana  is  an  inferior  plant  to  the  last- 
named,  the  flowers  not  beiiig  so  bright  in  colour. 
It  flowers  in  autumn  and  has  greenish  yellow  and 
brown  blooms,  produced  on  one  or  two-flowered 
scapes.  This,  too,  is  variable,  some  forms  being 
much  superior  to  others.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
introduced  in  1859. 

T.  MARGINATA  is  another  species  in  the  way  of 
T.  crispa,  one  variety  (lepida)  being  very  similar. 
Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  really 
distinct  species  or  simply  seedling  varieties,  but 
that  is  a  matter  for  botanists  rather  than  gar- 
deners. The  flowers  are  each  upwards  of  i  inches 
across,  brownish  purple  in  ground  colour,  the  lip 
bold  and  spreading,  the  sepals  and  petals  margined 
with  yellow. 

T.  suAvis,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  is  a  beautiful  large-flowering 
species  deserving  of  the  most  extended  culture. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  about  2  inches  high,  very 
thin,  and  each  bears  a  large  deep  green  leaf.  The 
flowers  are  very  fragrant  and  produced  from  March 
to  midsummer  on  short,  decumbent  spikes,  which 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  p?eudo-bulbs.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  not  so  much  twisted  as  in  the 
other  species,  creamy  white,  occasionally  spotted 
with  red.  The  lip  has  a  yellow  throat,  the  side 
and  front  lobes  spotted  with  violet-rose.  The  va- 
riety alba  is  wholly  white,  save  a  blotch  of  yellow 
on  the  throat,  while  grandiflora  is  a  stronger 
growing,  larger  and  brighter  flowered  Orchid 
than  the  type.  T.  suavis  grows  naturally  at  great 
elevations  in  Costa  Rica,  whence  it  was  introduced 
m  1848. 

T.  TORTiLis  is  an  easily  managed,  free-flowering 
species,  very  ornamental  if  well  grown.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  summer  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  twisted  sepals  and  petals.  These  are 
brownish  red,  margined  with  yellow,  the  lip  white 
in  front  with  bright  red  spots,  the  inside  of  the 
tube  crimson.     Introduced  from  Mexico  in  1835. 

R. 


SCHOMBURGKIAS. 

Many  of  the  .species  of  this  genus  are  rather 
small  flowering  and  not  particularly  attractive, 
but  a  few  deserve  a  place  in  collections  where 
variety  is  looked  for.  They  are  South  American 
plants,  epiphytes,  with  erect  leafy  pseudo-bulbs 
a  good  deal  like  Cattleyas  in  habit  and 
appearance.  The  flowers,  proceeding  from  the 
apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  are  borne  on  long, 
upright  racemes  mostly  towards  the  top.  Some 
growers  have  found  Schomburgkias  rather  difti- 
cult  to  flower,  but  a  good  deal  depends  upon  how 
they  are  treated.  All  of  them  seem  to  like  a 
light  sunny  position  in  a  brisk  moist  tempera- 
ture, the  .shading  only  being  let  down  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  prevent  the  foliage 
being  scorched.  As  much  air  .as  possible  con- 
sistent with  a  high  temperature  should  be 
allowed,  as  this  conduce-i  to  a  firm  and  solid 
growth  and  tends  to  keep  the  plants  to  their 
proper  season.  Growing  under  these  conditions, 
obviously  a  good  deal  of  water  will  be  needed 
at  the  root,  and  this  supply  must  not  be  in  the 
least  les.sened  until  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  quite 
flnished.  After  this  both  heat  and  moisture 
must  be  reduce<l,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually. 
Towards  the  middle  of  winter  the  plants  may 
be  kept  perfectly  dry  with  advantage,  but  the 
temperature  must  not  rule  too  low.  The  Catt- 
leya  house  is,  in  fact,  the  most  suitable  place 
for  them,  and  they  must  be  kept  well  up  to  the 
light  even  while  resting.  A  little  water  will 
again  be  needed  at  the  roots  as  soon  as  the 
spikes  appear,  and  the  sujiply  increased  as  these 
develop  and  the  plants  are  again  on  the  move. 
Pots  or  baskets,  as  most  convenient,  may  be 
used,  the  former  jierhaps  for  preference.     They 


must  be  filled  rather  more  than  halfway  up  with 
drainage,  and  a  layer  of  Moss  placed  over  this. 
Three  parts  of  Sphagnum  to  one  of  good  peat 
fibre,  with  some  rough  pieces  of  charcoal  or 
potsherds,  will  be  a  suitable  compost,  and  in 
potting  or  basketing,  this  must  be  laid  firmly 
about  the  roots,  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs 
being  kept  well  above  the  level.  A  few  neat 
stakes  will  be  required  to  fix  the  plants  in  posi- 
tion, as  it  is  important  that  they  do  not  rock 
about  after  being  disturbed  at  the  roots. 

S.  HuMBOLDTi  is  comparatively  rare,  though  an 
old  species  described  by  Reichenbach  as  far  back 
as  1848,  and  this  was  years  after  its  first  dis- 
covery. Its  flowers  are  bright  purple  with  a 
yellow  centre  to  the  lip. 

S.  Ltonsi  was  introduced  from  Jamaica  in 
1853.  It  is  a  beautiful  kind,  well  known  and  in- 
teresting on  account  of  its  being  one  of  the  few 
exotic  Orchids  that  are  self-fertilising.  It  grows 
about  a  foot  high  and  bears  strong  erect  spikes  of 
bloom.  The  individual  flowers  are  from  2  inches 
to  3  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  narrow, 
rosy  white,  with  purple  spots  ;  the  lip  also  white 
spotted  with  purple  and  sometimes  margined  with 
greenish  yellow. 

S.  ROSEA  is  another  very  old  species  found  grow- 
ing naturally  on  rocks  at  a  great  elevation  in 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep 
purple,  the  lip  light  rose.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
free  flowering  and  to  produce  shorter  racemes  than 
the  majority  of  this  species. 

S.  Thomsoniana  is  a  more  recently  introduced 
species,  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Thomson, 
of  St.  Helens,  with  whom  it  first  flowered.  The 
blossoms  occur  on  erect  racemes  and  are  light 
yellow  on  the  segments,  the  labellum  white  with 
dark  purple  markings. 

S.  TiBioiNis  is  a  strong-growing  handsome  kind, 
popularly  styled  the  Cow  -  horn  Orchid.  The 
flowers  are  upwards  of  2  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  crimson-purple  with  maroon  tips,  the 
lip  orange-yellow  streaked  with  purple  on  the 
side  lobes,  the  front  usually  white.  Some  varia- 
tions exist  in  this  species,  the  best  form  being  that 
known  as  grandiflora. 

S.  UNDiLATA  was  found  growing  on  rooks  at  an 
elevation  of  2400  feet  near  Pandi,  New  Grenada. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  wavy,  brownish  purple, 
the  lip  rose  coloured,  with  white  lines  on  the 
crest.  H. 


THE  WEATHER  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON 

AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  GARDEN.* 

I  AM  glad  that  our  secretary  has  put  this  head- 
ing to  my  paper.  It  is  the  same  as  the  heading 
to  my  paper  this  time  last  year,  and  it  at  once 
suggests  that  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
this  year  is  not  anything  very  new,  but  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  last  year's  paper.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  now, 
for  the  condition  of  the  garden  this  year  is  so 
intimately  and  curiously  connected  with  the 
weather  and  its  ett'ects  on  the  garden  last  year, 
that  my  last  year's  j^aper  is  really  quite  incom- 
plete without  this  year's  record.  I  suppose  none 
of  us  can  remember  two  successive  years  so 
entirely  unlike  as  1893  and  1894.  The  one 
bright,  clear,  dry  and  sunshiny  beyond  all  ex- 
perience, the  other  dark,  cloudy,  wet  and  sun- 
less to  a  really  unpleasant  extent ;  and  yet  I 
have  little  doubt  that  as  the  weather  of  this 
year  was  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the 
weather  of  last  year,  so  1  am  sure  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  garden  was  far  more  brought  about 
by  the  weather  of  1893  than  by  the  weather  of 
1894. 

Let  us  very  shortly  see  what  the  weather  has 
been  since  December  1,  1893,  to  November  30, 

*  '■  The  Wwithcr  of  the  l'a^t  Seusmi  and  its  ElVeols 
on  the  Garden."     By  Rev.  Canon    Kllac  nilie.     Kead 
before  the  members  of  tlie  Bath  Naturiil  History  ;ind 
I  Antiquarian  Field  t'lub,  December  12,  18!U. 


1894.  Up  to  December  30  there  had  been  but 
four  days  of  frost,  on  one  of  which,  the  3rd, 
the  thermometer  fell  to  19°,  but  the  31st  brought 
in  ten  consecutive  days  of  frost,  not  very  severe 
except  on  the  oth  and  6th,  when  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  14°  and  13°.  There  was  again 
frost  on  the  23rd  and  24th.  The  rainfall  of 
December  was  2  59,  and  of  January  2  63.  In 
February  there  were  five  days  of  slight  frost, 
and  the  rainfall  was  3-43.  In  March  there  were 
four  days  of  slight  frost  and  the  rainfall  was 
2-15.  April  was  a  fine  month  ;  there  was  no 
frost,  but  there  was  a  rainfall  of  2-17.  In  May 
there  was  one  frost  on  the  20th  ;  here  in  Bath 
and  the  neighbourhood  it  just  touched  32°, 
though  in  some  parts  of  England  it  was  much 
more  severe.  Here  it  would  have  done  very 
little  mischief,  but  unfortunately  it  was  followed 
by  a  day  of  bright  sunshine,  and  the  efi'ects 
were  disastrous  and  far-reaching  ;  and  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  it  further  on.  The  rain- 
fall of  May  was  2-12,  of  June  2-19,  of  July 
3-40,  of  August  2-67,  of  September  3-12,  o 
October  4 '30,  and  of  November  5  49,*  andf 
there  were  no  autumnal  frosts  until  the  morn- 
ing of  December  1.  The  total  result  was  that 
during  the  twelve  months  there  were  but  twenty- 
six  days  on  which  the  thermometer  was  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  the  accumulated  degrees 
were  151.  That  is  really  a  very  small  amount 
of  frost,  and  when  you  add  to  this  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  was  in  the  early  part  of 
January  when  vegetation  was  for  the  most  part 
dormant,  and  that  the  low  readings  probably 
lasted  for  a  very  short  time,  we  may  say  that 
the  minimum  temperature  was  much  above  the 
average.  But  the  rainfall  was  also  much  above 
the  average  ;  it  amounted  altogether  to  36-34. 
This  great  amount  of  rain  of  course  implies  a 
great  amount  of  cloud,  and  that  means  a  small 
amount  of  bright  sunshine  ;  and  even  on  days 
when  there  was  no  rain  the  sky  was  dull  and 
sunless  in  an  unusual  degree. 

Such  (very  shortly  stated)  has  been  the 
weather  of  the  last  twelve  months,  and  now  we 
can  see  what  were  the  effects  on  the  garden, 
and  we  shall  at  once  see  that  the  effects  were 
largely  brought  about  by  the  bright  weather  of 
1893.  In  my  last  paper  I  ventured  to  make  two 
forecasts  ;  one  was  that  we  were  not  likely  to 
have  a  very  severe  winter,  and  we  certainly  had 
not,  for  we  cannot  call  that  a  severe  winter  in 
which  hard  frost  only  occurred  on  a  few  days  in 
December  and  ten  days  in  January.  The  other 
forecast  upon  which  I  ventured  was  that  the  long 
hot  summer  had  added  so  much  vital  strength  to 
all  plants,  that  this  year  would  be  a  good  year 
for  flowers  and  fruit.  That  forecast  was  almost 
but  not  quite  right,  and  it  would  have  been 
quite  right  but  for  the  frost  of  May  20.  From 
all  parts  there  came  the  same  record.  In  my 
own  garden  the  flowering  shrubs  were  laden 
with  blossoms  with  a  profusion  that  I  never 
saw  before  ;  and  from  Kew  the  report  was  that 
in  every  portion  of  the  gardens  the  flowering 
was  quite  phenomenal.  Among  the  early 
flowering  shrubs  the  Magnolias  were  perfect 
pictures  of  healthy  bloom  ;  fruit  trees  of  all 
sorts  were  sheets  of  blossom,  and  Roses  were 
full  of  promise  ;  and  so  through  all  the  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  till  we  arrived  at  the 
Tulip  Trees  and  Catalpas  which  were  thickly 
covered  with  flowers.  Unfortunately,  in  a 
large  amount  of  this  fair  promise  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  May  frost 
destroyed  all  blossom  that  was  in  a  certain 
stage  ;    Pears,    Plums,   Peaches,    and   Apricots 


*  1  have  taken  these  rainfall  amounts  from  the 
record  kept  by  Hev.  G.  Miles,  Almondsbiiry.  They 
are  slightly  in  excess  of  the  Bath  record,  but  I  thiuk 
they  are  more  accurate  for  Bitton. 
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had  passed  that  stage  and  were  comparatively 
unhurt  ;  but  Apples,  Walnuts,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants  were  in  many  cases 
so  injured  in  their  blossoms  that  they  bore 
little  or  no  fruit,  except  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  they  were  so  forward  as  to  be  beyond 
injury,  or  so  backward  as  to  have  their  flowers 
unformed  and  so  were  saved.  Gooseberries 
had  heavy  crops,  and  so  had  Pears  and  Fil- 
berts, but  there  were  no  Walnuts.  Peaches 
and  Apricots  also  had  heavy  crops,  but  owing 
to  the  wet  and  lack  of  sun  the  fruits  not  only 
ripened  badly,  where  they  ripened  at  all,  but 
to  a  great  extent  they  rotted  on  the  trees. 
Bulbs  were  not  as  good  as  I  had  expected  them 
to  be,  and  I  suppose,  especially  with  the  Lilies, 
that  they  have  not  recovered  the  drought  of 
1893. 

The  year  was  marked  in  a  very  unpleasant 
degree  by  two  pebts,  weeds  and  earwigs. 
Among  the  weeds  Thistles  were  especially 
abundant,  and  this  abundance  of  Thistles  was 
remarked  not  only  all  over  England,  but  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent in  America.  In  my  own  garden  I  was  not 
pleased  to  see  a  great  number  of  Thistles  of 
species  which  I  had  never  noticed  before,  and 
the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  told  me  the 
same  tale  with  respect  to  the  Thistles  in  their 
fields  ;  they  were  very  abundant  and  not  of  the 
common  kinds.  Grass  was  another  weed  that 
gave  great  trouble  in  the  gardens,  and  for  both 
the  Grass  and  the  Thistles  we  undoubtedly  had 
to  thank  the  hot  weather  of  1 893,  which  ripened 
every  seed.  The  Thistles  will  probably  disap- 
pear, certainly  in  gardens  and  fields  where  they 
have  not  been  allowed  to  seed  ;  the  Grass  may 
give  some  little  trouble  in  our  flower  beds,  but 
it  can  be  easily  removed.  Of  the  other  pest  I 
mentioned,  the  earwigs,  I  am  not  sufficiently 
an  entomologist  to  say  whether  the  abundance 
this  year  was  at  all  owing  to  the  last  hot  sum- 
mer, but  everywhere  they  were  very  abundant, 
and  their  special  mission  seemed  to  be  to  make 
holes  in  the  wall  fruit  before  it  was  ripe,  into 
which  the  wet  entered,  and  the  fruit  rotted  on 
the  tree.  I  very  seldom  have  been  troubled 
with  earwigs  in  my  garden,  so  if  this  year's 
abundance  was  owing  to  the  bright  weather  of 
last  year,  I  may  hope  that  the  dull  weather  of 
this  year  will  clear  them  away. 

I  am  afraid  that  among  the  effects  of  this 
year's  dull  summer  must  be  mentioned  a  large 
amount  of  grumbling,  and  certainly  it  has  not 
been  a  year  in  which  there  was  a  prolonged  en- 
joyment of  out-of-door  life.  Yet,  like  every 
year,  this  year  with  its  peculiar  weather  has 
had  its  uses,  and  has  had  its  own  special  les- 
sons. Among  the  uses  must  be  reckoned  the 
ample  supply  of  rain,  which  will  go  far  to  re- 
store the  average,  and  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency caused  by  last  year's  drought,  and  I 
certainly  have  learned  more  than  one  good 
lesson  in  garden  work.  I  have  never  before 
had  the  lesson  brought  home  to  me  so  closely 
that  all  the  beauty  of  our  trees,  our  hedgerows, 
and  our  gardens  is  not  produced  by  the  parti- 
cular weather  of  the  one  year  through  which 
we  may  be  passing,  but  that  it  can  all  be 
traced  back  to  many  previous  years.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  muclt  to  say  that  whatever 
the  beauty  of  a  tree  or  shrub  may  be  this 
year,  it  has  got  some  of  that  beauty  by  little 
and  little  in  every  year  of  its  existence.  I 
have  mentioned  the  phenomenal  abundance  of 
flowers  this  year  on  almost  all  trees  and  shrubs, 
but  I  should  also  have  noticed  the  abnormal 
growth  of  this  year's  branches.  I  am  sure  that 
in  many  cases  the  growth  of  the  branches  on 
our  trees  and  shrubs  with  corresponding  abun- 
dant foliage  has  been  quite  three  or  four  times 


the  usual  annual  growth,*  and  for  this  we  have 
to  thank  not  the  wet  weather  of  this  year  nor 
the  bright  summer  of  last  year,  but  the  two 
combined.  This  year's  wet  would  not  by  itself 
have  produced  the  unusual  growth,  but  it  has 
largely  helped  it,  and  last  year's  heat  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  if  it 
had  not  been  followed  by  this  year's  dripping 
summer.  And  I  am  sure  also  that  we  may  go 
back  much  farther,  and  trace  something,  how- 
ever little,  in  every  year  of  the  life  of  the  tree 
or  shrub  that  has  helped  to  produce  what  we  have 
seen  this  year.  The  vigour  of  an  old  tree  or  shrub 
IS  as  much  dependent  on  its  vigour  when  it  was 
young  as  the  vigour  of  our  manhood  and  old 
age  depends  largely  on  the  vigour  of  our  child- 
hood and  boyhood.  This  may  seem  a  truism  not 
worth  notice  ;  but  though  I  am  not  one  oE  those 
v.'ho  think  that  every  plant  and  animal  was 
created  for  the  use  or  pleasure  of  man,  yet  I  do 
think  that  it  adds  something,  perhaps  much,  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  gardens  to  think  how  the 
beauty  of  our  gardens  has  been  slowly  growing 
up  for  our  delight  year  after  year,  "  man 
knoweth  nothow  "  ;  and  it  surely  adds  to  the 
pleasure  we  may  have,  in  planting  and  carefully 
tending  young  trees  and  shrubs,  to  think  that 
what  we  are  doing  now  is  to  give  pleasure  or 
profit  in  many  distant  years  to  those  who  will 
then  be  looking  at  them  when  we  ourselves  are 
passed  away.  Perhaps  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  way  in  which  the  vegetation  of  one  year  is 
provided  more  by  the  year  or  years  that  went 
before  than  by  the  present  year  may  be  interest- 
ing. If  you  take  up  a  Grape  Hyacinth  now  or 
a  little  later,  you  will  often  find  the  flower-.spike 
not  only  perfectly  formed,  but  even  coloured 
some  months  before  it  shows  above  ground.  If 
you  bisect  a  large  Fern,  say  a  full  grown  Filix- 
mas  in  the  summer,  you  will  find  no  less  than 
the  growth  of  four  years  strongly  shown.  There 
are  the  outside  fronds  of  last  year  ;  there  are 
the  full-grown  fronds  of  this  year  ;  at  the  top 
of  the  throat  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  you  will  find 
the  crown  of  next  year's  fronds  neatly  curled 
up,  and  below  that  you  will  find  the  crown  of 
the  fronds  of  the  year  after  next  closely  packed, 
but  perfectly  visible.  The  Tulip  bulb  has 
something  of  the  same  character ;  each  bulb 
contains  the  flowering  bulb  of  three  years.  The 
old  writers  said  that  you  could  also  find  the 
flowers  of  three  years,  but  that  is  not  confirmed 
by  modern  observation.  The  main  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that  no  plant  and  no  living  or- 
ganism except  annuals,  and  perhaps  not  even 
annuals,  contain  only  the  growth  or  the  flower 
of  one  year  only. 

Another  lesson  which  I  have  learned  from  the 
weather  of  the  years  1893-94  is  the  immense 
value  of  a 

Hot  Dry  Summer. 

I  knew  the  value  of  such  a  summer  in  ripening 
the  wood,  but  I  never  sufficiently  observed  that 
the  effect  went  much  further,  and  especially  in 
warming  the  ground.  Though  the  frosts  of  last 
winter  were  severe  for  the  short  time  they 
lasted,  they  did  very  little  mischief,  and  I  pat 
that  down  to  the  large  amount  of  heat  which 
was  stored  up  in  the  earth  during  the  long  hot 
summer  of  last  year.  I  am  sure  that  this  ia 
one  great  secret  of  the  way  in  which  half-hardy 
and  even  tender  plants  are  grown  successfully 
in  one  garden  and  cannot  be  grown  at  all  in  a 
garden  which  may  be  a  near  neighbour.  Soils 
vary  greatly  in  the  way  in  which   they  can  take 


*  I  may  mention  as  instances  of  tlie  luxuriance  of 
the  foliage  this  year,  that  on  the  Paulownia  grown  as 
a  shrub  1  bad  leaves  22  inches  in  length  and  26  inobeu 
in  breadth,  and  that  on  tbe  bardy  Japanese  Banana 
(Musa  liasjoo)  I  had  leaves  more  tlian  4  feet  long  and 
nearly  2  feet  bruad. 


in  and  retain  heat,  and  this  partly  depends  on 
their    position    being    sheltered    or    othervsdse 
and     well     drained,    but    far    more    on    their 
constituent   parts.     A   loose   friable   loam,    es- 
pecially   on    sandstone,    with  a    gravelly    sub- 
soil will  absorb   and  keep  an  amount  of  heat 
which    a    wet    clay    soil    can    never     acquii-e, 
and  this  heat  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  abun- 
dant and  healthy  growth   of  all  plants  grown  in 
it,  but  it  shows  itself  also  in    the  power  of  re- 
sisting frost.     People  are  apt  to  talk  of  a  frost 
as  if  it  was  something  that  came  down  from  the 
skies  and  caught  hold  of  the  earth,  whereas  the 
simple  explanation  of  frozen  ground  is  that  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  ground  is  not  equal 
to  the  cold  atmosphere  above  it,  and  the  depth 
to  which  frost  penetrates  is  largely  determined 
by  the   amount    of  heat  in  the  earth,    and  so 
wherever   means  can  be  found  to   keep  in  the 
heat  which  exists  in  the  earth,   and  wherever 
the  earth  is  so  warm   that  it  can  retain  its  heat 
in  spite  of  all  the  cold  air  above,   there  frosts 
do    little  or    no  damage.      This    explains   the 
difiioulty  which  people  who  have  been  in  the 
tropics   often  speak  of,   when   they  have   seen 
beautiful    tropical   flowers    growing    in   places 
where  there  are  often  sharp  frosts ;  the  earth 
has   been  so  roasted  by  the  tropical  sun  that  a 
few  degrees  of  frost  lasting  a  very  short  time 
have  no  effect  on  the  plants.     It  explains,  too, 
how   the  possibility  of  growing  tender  plants 
does  not  so  much  depend  on  latitude,   for  there 
are  parts  in  the  north  where  many  things  can  be 
grown  which  we  cannot  think  of.     At  Castle- 
wellan,    in  County  Down,    nearly  four  degrees 
north  of  us.  Lord  Annesley  grows   a  marvellous 
collection   of  plants  which  we  should  consider 
too  tender   to  attempt  here,  including  a  large 
number   from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Cape.     When  I  tell  you  that  his  catalogue  of 
hardy   plants  contains   eleven  species  of  New 
Zealand  Acacias  and  nineteen  species  of  Eucalyp- 
tus,   you   will  get  some  idea  of  what  can  be 
grown  there.     The  garden  is  on  a  granite  soil, 
and   within   the  influence   of  the  Gulf   Stream, 
there   very  narrowed.      It   explains    also  why 
many  things  cannot  be  grown  in  England.   There 
are  parts  of  Sussex  and  Cornwall  which  are  in 
the  same  latitude  as  parts   of  the   champagne 
district  of  France,  but  their  soil  is  not  warmed 
by  the  sun  of  Prance,  and  so  they  cannot  pro- 
duce champagne.      And  this  explains  also  the 
value    of   mulching   of   all   sorts  ;  any  kind   of 
mulching  is   simply   a   device   to    prevent   the 
radiation   of  heat  from  the  earth,  and  so  keep 
warmth  at  the  roots.    Mulchings  simply  act  like 
great  coats  ;  there  is  no  real  heat  in  either,  but 
the    mulching    prevents     the     escape    of    the 
heat  of  the   earth  just   as  the   great  coat  pre- 
vents the   escape    of    the  heat    of  the    body. 
I  use  many   devices    to    serve    as    mulchings 
or   protections,  boards,    slates,    old  casements, 
bell-glasses,  flower-pots,  &c.,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful  how    very    little   will    suffice.      You    may 
see    that    by     the    way     in     which    even    in 
severe   frosts  the   ground   is  often  soft   under 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  early  autumn  you  may 
sometimes  see  every  blade  of  grass  covered  with 
cold  dew,  while  there  is  none  on  the  Plantains 
and  Daisies.       The    flat    leaves,  though    com- 
paratively  small,  are    enough   to    prevent    the 
radiation  of  heat  and  so  prevent  the  condensa- 
tion which  produces  the  dew  ;  but  the  readiest 
example  is  Nature's  own  beautiful  covering  of 
snow.       When   the    snow   lies    deep    and   the 
weather  is  cold   you  may  send  a  stick  through 
a  thick   coating  of  ice  or  frozen  snow  at  the  top, 
but  below  the  snow  the  stick  will  go  into  soft 
ground  ;  and  even  when  the  weather  is  cold  and 
there  is  no  sun,  the  snow  is  melted  from  be- 
neath by  the  warmth  of  the  earth.     In  America 
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a  good  protection  against  frost  is  found  in  brown 
paper  steeped  in  sulphuric  acid  and  made  tough 
and  waterproof,  and  a  newspaper  spread  over  a 
plant  when  frost  is  expected  is  often  quite 
sufficient  to  protect  it.  1  must  say  something 
on  the 

Autumnal  Tints 

of  this  year  ;  they  were  very  late  and  very  poor. 
In  my  own  garden  I  could  scarcely  see  a  single 
specmen  that  was  well  coloured,  and  in  many 
cases  the  leaves  fell  green,  or  just  browned  ; 
and  in  some  cases  they  did  not  fall  at  all.  This 
poverty  of  tints  was  not  at  all  confined  to 
Bitton.  We  have  in  this  neighbourhood  two 
places  in  which  very  extensive  planting  has 
been  carried  out  with  a  special  view  to  beauty 
of  autumnal  tints,  Tortworth  and  Weston  Birt. 
At  Tortworth  the  trees  were  very  poorly  tinted, 
and  the  gardener  at  Weston  Birt  reported  to 
me  that  it  was  the  same  there  ;  and  I  have  in 
my  garden  a  shrub  given  to  me  by  the  late 
Mr.  Holford,  Euonymus  Thunbergianus,  as  the 
shrub  which  he  considered  the  most  beautiful 
of  autumnal  shrubs,  but  this  year  the  leaves 
are  still  green  in  December,  and  show  no  signs 
of  colouring.  This  want  of  colour  may  be  en- 
tirely put  down  to  the  want  of  sun  during  the 
summer  ;  leaves  require  good  sunshine  to  de- 
velop their  colours  as  much  as  flowers  do,  and 
that  they  were  unusually  late  may  safely  be 
put  down  to  the  frosts  of  May.  The  cold 
weather  of  the  third  week  in  May  put  back 
vegetation  at  least  three  weeks  ;  and  leaves, 
like  the  trees  they  grow  on,  have  their  allotted 
length  of  life,  and  if  not  destroyed  by  frosts  or 
winds  prematurely  they  run  their  full  course, 
and  if  they  are  three  weeks  or  a  month  late  in 
the  usual  time  of  budding,  they  will  be  three 
weeks  or  a  month  late  in  their  decay,  especially 
if  their  life  is  prolonged,  as  it  was  this  year,  by 
a  mild  October  and  November.  The  mildness 
of  these  two  months  was  one  of  the  chief  cli- 
matic features  of  the  year,  and  the  effects  in 
the  garden  were  very  marked.  On  November 
30  I  noted  the  following  plants  in  flower, 
omitting  varieties,  such  as  difterent  sorts  of 
Roses,  &c.  : — 
Scarlet  and  other  bedding  Laroivmi  album 


Geraniums 
Datura  sanguinea 
Fuchsia  globosa 

coralllna 

gracilis 
Ceanothus  azureus 

Gloire  de  VerEailles 
Ivy 


Allium  glaucum 
( )xalis  ftoribunda 
Nandiua  doniestica 
Linum  flavura 
Double  Helianthemums 
Strawberries 

Scarlet    trumpet    Honey- 
suckle 


Helleborns  niger  altifolius  Lavandula  Stuechas 


Borage  laxifiora 
Veronica  parviflora 
Rosa  polyantlia 

involucrata 

many  hybrids 
Meconopsis  cambrica 
Hydrangea     porphyrocla- 
don 

rosalba 
Callirhoe  involncrata 
Achillea  umbellata 
Eryngium  creticum 
Potentilia  formoaa 
Primroses 

Caryopteria  mastacantha 
Lavatera  adsurgentif'oUa 
Teucrium  nurpureum 
( )learia  Forsteri 
Apoiiogcton  distacljy.  n 
Double  Calla 
Erigeron  mucronatuni 
Hypericum  Mosorianura 
Convolvulus  cnooniiii 
Kniphofia  triangularis 
Doronicum  cruentum 

plantagineum 
Iris  stylosa 
Cytisus  capitatus 
Genista  umbellata 
Groundsel 


Trcpaeolum  tuberosum 
Erica  carnea 

multiflora 
Pyrus  japonica 
Yellow  C'alo  olaria 
Yellow  Wallflower 
Garrya  elliptiea 
Hazel  catkins 
Spiraea  Bumalda 
HelleboruB  foetidus 
Lychnis  dioica  plena 
Anthemis  tinctoria 
Gaillardia 

Erigeron  philadelphicus 
Anemone  bortensis 
Daisies 
Coreopsis 

Achillea  plarmica  plena 
Ruta  crithmifolia 
Rudbeckia  hirta 
Campanula  Bourgati 
Porten  schlagiana 
Primula  polyantha 
Nasturtium,  bedding  varie- 
ties 
Geum  coeoinenm 
Pampas  Grass 
lied  Pentstemons 
Euphorbia  Characias 
Bupatorium  riparium 


Geranium  Endresi  Solanum  jasminoides 

striatum  Rubus  rosaeflorus 

Robertianum,  red  and  Fatsia  japonica 
white  Hypericum  patulum 

Salvia  Bethelli  Aubrietia  purpurea 

Crocus  pulchellus  Berberis  Darmini 

Dandelion  Polygonum  affine 

Sida  Napaea  Hieracium  pictum 

Chrysogonum  virginianum  Achillea  Millefolium 
Abelia  chinensis  Cjperus  longus 

Wliile  of  fruits  more  or  less  ornamental  there 
were  the  Snowberry,  Cotoneasters  of  several 
species,  Pyracantha,  Rose  heps,  Blackberries, 
Diospyros  tchi-tchi  (this  year  a  fine  and  very 
handsome  crop,  though  there  were  none  last 
year),  Physalis  Alkekengi,  Hymenanthera  cras- 
sifolia,  Pyrus  Maulei,  and  Iris,  and  Holly 
berries  very  abundant.  I  have  no  fruit  on  the 
Hawthorns  nor  on  any  species  of  Cratsegus, 
but  in  the  park  Cratregus  cocoinea  was  laden 
with  beautiful  fruit,  and  a  collection  of  the 
fruit  of  difl'erent  species  of  Crataegus  was  sent 
to  me  from  Weston  Birt,  which,  for  richness  of 
colour  and  size  of  fruit  exceeded  any  I  had 
seen  before. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  these 
ninety-five  plants  that  I  have  named  were  in 
their  full  beauty  of  flower,  and  many  of  them 
were  quite  out  of  their  right  season,  but  they 
were  all  visible  on  November  30,  and  that  they 
were  so  must  be  put  down  to  the  mild  weather 
of  October  and  November,  aided,  I  am  sure,  by 
the  hot  season  of  1893. 

An  interesting  question  remains  :  what  will 
be  the  efiect  of  this  season  on  the  future  lives 
of  our  plants  ?  In  all  trees  and  shrubs 
that  are  completely  hardy  the  result  will  be 
nothing  but  good  ;  it  will  be  a  marked  season 
in  their  lives  and  add  perceptibly  to  their  size 
and  beauty.  But  in  the  case  of  trees  and 
.shrubs  that  are  a  little  tender  we  must  speak 
more  doubtfully.  If  the  winter  should  be  un- 
usually severe  and  prolonged,  the  efiect  would 
probably  be  very  disastrous  ;  but  if  the  severity 
should  be  only  average,  I  do  not  think  we  need 
have  much  fear.  The  abnormal  growth  may  be 
a  weakness,  and  as  a  general  rule  we  should 
say  that  such  a  growth  in  a  sunless  summer 
must  be  weak  and  sappy,  but  I  think  it  is  not 
so.  The  wood,  it  is  true,  cannot  have  been 
much  ripened  by  the  sun,  but  the  growth  took 
place  so  early  in  the  season,  that  I  think  it  pos- 
sible and  even  probable  that  the  wood  is 
ripened  by  its  own  natural  growth  ;  and  so  I 
look  forward  to  the  winter  with  some  anxiety, 
but  not  with  much  fear. 

I  must  now  bring  my  long  paper  to  a  close. 
It  has  much  exceeded  the  limits  within  which  I 
proposed  to  keep  it,  and  if  it  has  too  much 
taxed  your  patience,  I  hope  that  you  will  draw 
the  right  moral  from  it,  and  in  future  years, 
when  you  are  looking  out  for  writers  of  papers 
for  your  winter  session,  take  Horace's  advice 
slightly  altered, 

"  PrKsidentem  fugito,  nam  garrulus  idem  est." 


a  tropical  summer  as  this,  and  when  the  majority 
of  kinds  all  around  have  ripened  long  ago.  In 
very  wet,  cold,  and  sunless  summsrs  some  of  the 
poeticua  tribe  have  a  tendency  to  long  retain 
their  foliage,  but  I  have  had  no  such  experience 
with  any  trumpet  kind  before,  and  am  inclined  to 
allow  it  to  run  its  course. — E.  J. 


Garden   Flora. 


Narcissus  freak. — Some  three  years  since 
when  flowering  a  large  batch  of  Narcissus  prin- 
ceps  under  glass  I  noticed  some  very  distinct 
from  the  type.  Selecting  the  most  worthy,  I 
ranged  them  while  still  in  flower,  and,  numbering 
them,  planted  them  in  due  course.  In  the  first 
year  after  planting  nothing  unusual  was  noticed. 
Good  bulbs  were  formed,  however,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1894  I  planted  them  in  rows  side  by 
side.  The  growth  this  year  has  been  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  all  the  selected  kinds  ripened 
and  died  down  much  about  the  usual  time,  with 
one  exception.  Now  on  July  20  this  one,  of  which 
I  have  only  four  or  five  bulbs,  is  as  fresh,  green, 
and  full  of  vigour  as  one  expects  to  see  in  March 
or  April.  There  is  no  sign  of  ripening  in  the 
I  foliage  whatever,  a  curious  circumstance  in  such 
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sopheonitis. 

This  is  a  small  genus  consisting  of  only  a  few 
distinct  species,  S.  grandiflora  being  the  largest 
and  most  brilliantly  coloured.  It  was  founded 
early  in  the  century  by  Dr.  Lindley  upon  S. 
cernua,  the  generic  name  as  applied  to  S.  grandi- 
flora being  seemingly  inapplicable.  Botanically 
they  resemble  Cattleyas,  and  hybrids  have  been 
raised  between  them.  None  of  the  species  take 
up  much  room  and  all  may  be  grown  in  small 
shallow  pans  suspended  from  the  roof.  Three 
parts  of  Sphagnum  Moss  to  one  of  peat  fibre 
will  make  a  suitable  compost  for  them  and  a 
very  thin  layer  only  is  required.  They  must 
be  kept  fairly  moist  while  making  their  growth, 
but  dislike  large  quantities  of  water  poured 
about  them,  being  best  dipped  in  a  pail  or  tank. 
A  mild  and  airy  temperature,  rather  higher  in 
winter  and  summer  than  for  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  suits  them  well,  and  they  must  never  be 
dried  during  the  winter.  This  latter  season  is 
when  they  usually  flower,  and  consequently  the 
plants  must  be  well  nourished,  though  over- 
watering  is  equally  injurious.  The  size  of  the 
flowers  when  compared  with  that  of  the  growth 
is  remarkable,  and  as  a  good  proportion  of  the 
energy  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  must  be  expended 
in  perfecting  these,  it  is  obviously  wrong  to 
leave  them  too  long  upon  the  plants.  If  left 
and  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  the  blossoms  last 
five  or  six  weeks  in  fine  condition,  but  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month  is  quite  long  enough  to 
leave  them  on. 

S.  CERNUA  seldom  exceeds  2  inches  in  height, 
the  tiny  pseudo-bulbs  clustering  very  closely 
together  and  forming  a  dense  cushion-like  tuft. 
The  leaves  are  roundish,  about  Ij  inches  in  length, 
the  pseudo-bulbs  dark  bronzy  green.  The  racemes 
are  short  and  proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
each  bearing  from  six  to  nine  flowers  about  an 
inch  across,  bright  rose  with  a  yellow  lip.  A  na- 
tive of  Brazil  ;  introduced  in  1826. 

S.  cocciNEA  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  separate 
species,  but  other  authorities  make  it  a  variety 
only  of  S.  grandiflora.  Both  the  habit  and  colour 
of  the  flowers  vary,  some  plants  having  short 
bulbs  and  leaves,  others  being  longer,  and  although 
some  Orchid  growers  afiect  to  pick  out  the  col- 
ours by  the  habit,  this  cannot  be  depended  on. 
The  flowers  of  coccinea  are  bright  scarlet,  and 
both  this  and  the  typical 

S.  (iRANDiFLORA  are  natives  of  the  Organ 
Mountains,  in  Brazil.  No  description  of  this  is 
necessary,  the  flower  in  the  illustration  being  a 
capital  likeness.  It  is  the  strongest  grower  of 
all,  and  will  thrive  with  more  material  about  the 
roots  than  S.  cernua.  It  is  none  the  leas  truly 
epiphytic  and  does  much  better  under  than  over- 
potted.     Introduced  in  1837. 

S.  violacea  is  smaller  even  than  the  first- 
named,  and  although  less  showy  than  the  others, 
if,  nevertheless,  a  pretty  and  pleasing  little 
Orchid.       The  little  pseudo-bulbs    are    slightly 
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swollen  in  the  centre  and  about  1  inch  in  length. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  soft  rosy  purple,  each 
1  inch  across,  and  occurring  principally  in  ones 
or  twos.  This  is  also  a  native  of  Brazil ;  introduced 
from  the  Organ  Mountains  in  1840. 

ANGEiECUMS. 

That  figured  belongs  to  the  smaller-growing 
section  of  the  genus  that  thrives  best  in  small 
wood  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a 
tropical  house.  They  axe  rather  more  difficult 
to  grow  than  the  larger  habited  kinds,  but  if 
their  wants  are  anticipated  and  provided  for 
before  they  sutler  from  want  of  these  attentions, 
they  will  not  be  much  trouble.  In  the  first 
place,  a  lot  of  close  material  about  the  roots 
must  be  rigorously  avoided,  for  this  means 
simply  death  to  the  plants.  The  roots  in  their 
native  habitat,  twining  about  the  smaller 
branches  of  trees  and  in  similar  positions, 
cannot  have  anything  to  surfeit  them,  but 
instead  are  exposed  to  air  and  light  to  an  ex- 
tent hardly  possible  with  those  of  cultivated 
plants,  and  while  not  advising  cultivators  to 
follow  Nature  too  literally,  yet  to  take  their 
cue  from  her  and  adapt  it  to  circumstances  is 
the  surest  road  to  success.  The  baskets  should 
have  several  large  lumps  of  charcoal  placed  in 
the  bottom,  not  so  loosely  as  to  rock  about 
when  moving  them  about,  and  the  plants  should 
be  tied  into  position.  Over  the  roots  a  thin 
layer  of  Sphagnum  Moss  is  all  that  is  needed, 
the  quantity  varying  with  the  strength  of  the 
plants  and  the  likings  of  the  various  species. 
The  utmost  cleanliness  is  essential,  and  all  de- 
cayed portions  of  Moss  or  roots  should  be  cut 
away  before  placing  the  plants  in  position. 
During  the  growing  season  a  light  shade  will 
he  required,  but  this  must  be  removed  in  autumn 
as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so  ;  for  although 
Angrtecums  have  no  pseudo-bulbs  to  ripen,  yet 
the  leaf  system  must  be  consolidated  if  the 
plants  are  to  flower  freely  and  pass  the  winter 
in  safety.  Like  all  distichous-leaved  Orchids, 
the  roots  of  the  Angrsecums  are  indicative  of 
the  resting  and  growing  seasons,  the  points 
greening  and  getting  active  in  spring  and  cloud- 
ing over  again  in  autumn.  Thus,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  when  the  supply  of  water  must  be 
increased  or  diminished,  but  the  plants  will  not 
require  much  drying  at  any  time,  nor  must  the 
temperature  fall  below  00°  during  winter. 
They  are  rather  subject  to  the  attacks  of  white 
scale,  these  insects  frequently  appearing  in  win- 
ter while  the  atmosphere  is  somewhat  dry.  In 
cleaning  them  the  roots  that  are  above  the  com- 
post must  be  examined  as  well  as  the  leaves,  for 
the  scale  is  often  to  be  seen  on  these,  and  great 
care  is  necessary  in  its  removal.  The  under- 
mentioned are  all  useful  free-flowering  kinds, 
the  blossoms  all  lasting  a  considerable  time  m 
perfection. 

A.  ARTicuLATUM  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant,  with 
leaves  4  inches  or  5  inches  long,  from  the  axils  of 
■which  the  flower-spikes  proceed.  The  flowers 
vary  a  good  deal  in  shape,  and  also  in  the  number 
produced  upon  the  racemes,  but  all  the  varieties 
are  extremely  chaste  and  usually  pure  white.  Both 
this  and 

A.  ciTRATUM  are  natives  of  Madagascar.  The 
flowers  of  the  latter  are  small,  creamy  white, 
with  pale  green  spurs,  and  about  a  dozen  of  these 
are  produced  in  two  rows  upon  the  horizontal 
racemes. 

A.  Eixisi  is  a  pretty,  sweet-scented  Orchid, 
named  after  the  late  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  who  first 
brought  it  to  this  country  from  Madagascar.  The 
leaves  are  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  in  length, 
and  it  bears  long,  arching  racemes  of  pure  white 
flowers. 

A.  FALCATUM  is  a  dwarf  plant,  with  narrow, 
deep  green  foliage.     The  flowers  are  small  and 


produced  on  short  racemes.  Being  a  native  of 
Japan,  this  kind  thrives  in  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  other  species  named. 

A.  FRAGEANS  is  a  very  small-growing  plant, 
producing  single-flowered  scapes,  the  blossoms 
being  pure  white,  about  2  inches  in  width. 
The  dried  leaves  of  this  Orchid  are  called 
Bourbon  Tea  by  the  natives,  and  are  said  to  re- 
semble vanilla  in  flavour  and  scent,  and  to  be  used 
as  a  digestive  medicine. 

A.  Leonis  (the  species  illustrated),  a  native 
of  the  Comoro  Islands,  was  discovered  by  M.  L. 
Humblot.  It  is  a  dwarf,  but  stiff-growing  plant, 
the  leaves  about  7  inches  long  and  deep  green. 
The  flowers  are  so  well  drawn  as  not  to  need 
description.  This  is  also  known  as  Aeranthes 
Leon  is. 

A.  MODESTTJM  is  a  beautiful  little  Orchid  with 
bright  green,  bronzy-tinted  leaves  each  about  6 
inches  long.  The  flowers  occur  in  two  lines  upon 
the  arching  scapes  and  are  pure  white.  It  pro- 
duces its  flowers  with  the  greatest  freedom. 

A.  ScoTTiANDM  is  very  distinct  and  a  totally 
different  habited  kind.  The  leaves  are  terete, 
3  inches  or  4  inches  in  length,  and  produced  from 
a  long  rooting  stem.  The  flowers,  appearing  in 
pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  summer,  are 
pure  white.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Comoro  Islands, 
requiring  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  and  very 
little  rooting  space.  R. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 

Planting  Steawbeeries. — The  planting  season 
is  now  at  hand,  and  my  remarks  apply  to  the  im- 
portance of  doing  the  work  as  early  as  possible 
to  secure  a  strong  autumn  growth.  There  are 
several  advantages  in  early  planting  on  well-pre- 
pared ground :  the  plants  grow  so  freely,  and 
after  the  genial  rains  recently,  with  the  earth  so 
warm,  the  conditions  are  most  favourable.  Those 
who  plant  early  reap  a  great  advantage,  as  the 
plants  are  better  able  to  stand  severe  frost  or 
drought,  and  the  flower-spikes  are  thrown  up 
more  strongly.  There  should  now  be  no  delay  in 
planting  and  no  stint  in  the  way  of  food,  allow- 
ing the  soil  to  settle  before  doing  the  work.  It 
frequently  happens  that  land  for  this  crop  can  be 
got  ready  ere  this.  Ground  which  has  been 
cleared  of  early  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Spinach,  or 
similar  crops  answers  well.  Much  can  be  done 
to  make  poor  land  suitable  by  adding  heavy  soil, 
marl,  or  clay  if  expense  is  no  object,  but  as  in 
most  gardens  labour  is  none  too  plentiful,  the 
grower  by  deep  cultivation,  giving  plenty  of  food, 
and  not  allowing  the  plants  to  get  old  or  weakened 
will  reap  a  good  return.  Firm  planting  is  essen- 
tial, and  in  poor  land,  though  deep  cultivation  is 
advised,  it  is  not  well  to  bury  the  good  soil.  This 
should  be  kept  on  the  surface,  the  manure  being 
placed  in  layers  under  it,  the  bottom  soil  well 
broken  up  with  a  strong  fork  and  the  manure 
mixed  with  the  middle  spit  or  second  course. 

Preseeving  Strawberries. — If  fruits  for  cook- 
ing or  preserving  are  required  and  of  small  sorts, 
yearly  planting  may  not  be  necessary,  indeed,  some 
kinds  for  the  above  purpose  are  best  left  for  two 
years  ;  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  not 
well  to  leave  them  after  having  borne  three  crops. 
Such  varieties  as  King  of  the  Earlies,  Grove-end 
Scarlet,  Black  Prince,  and  some  of  the  Pine 
section  are  valuable  for  the  above  purpose.  The 
plants  should  now  be  cleared  of  the  runners  not 
retjuired,  and  the  old  foliage  may  be  reduced,  the 
rows  well  cleaned  by  hoeing,  and  a  top-dressing  of 
farmyard  manure  given.  This  will  encourage 
the  formation  of  strong  crowns  and  large  fruit 
spikes  for  next  season.  Where  liquid  manure  is 
plentiful  it  may  be  given  freely.  The  manure 
placed  between  the  rows  should  be  lightly  forked 
in.  It  is  well  to  place  a  line  up  each  side  of  the 
plants  and  cut  away  a  certain  amount  of  top 
growth,  giving  room  for  the  manure. 


Autumn  fruiting  Strawberries. — The  plants 
grown  for  this  purpose  should  now  be  allowed 
to  throw  up  their  flower-spikes,  which  they 
will  do  freely  if  well  fed,  and  the  copious  rains 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  will  strengthen 
the  flower-spikes  and  cause  the  fruit  to  swell 
freely.  Up  to  this  date  vigorous  pinching  has  been 
necessary  to  get  late  autumn  fruits,  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  delay  the  fruiting  longer  unless  more 
spikes  appear  than  the  plants  can  mature,  when 
early  removal  will  be  beneficial.  The  season  of 
growth  now  being  so  short  every  means  must  be 
taken  to  forward  the  crops,  and  the  best  food  will 
be  liquid  manure.  The  hoe  should  be  plied  freely 
between  the  rows  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  in 
heavy  soils  it  is  well  to  place  the  fruit  on 
slates  or  tiles,  slugs  being  troublesome.  All 
summer  growths  must  be  cut  off,  and  in  wet 
weather  should  there  be  too  much  leafage,  some 
may  well  be  removed  to  admit  the  sun. 

Raspberries  aftee  fruiting. — The  old  fruit- 
ing canes  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a  day 
after  the  fruits  are  cleared  if  the  welfare  of  the 
plants  is  considered,  as  these  with  the  fruit  crop 
will  have  impoverished  the  plants,  and  much 
harm  follows  when  the  plants  are  allowed  to  make 
new  wood  and  support  the  old.  Raspberries 
being  surface-rooters  will  now  well  repay  food  in 
the  way  of  a  mulch,  and  the  more  decayed 
the  manure  the  better.  Previous  to  mulching,  all 
useless  shoots  or  sucker  growths  should  be  pulled 
out,  and  any  varieties  which  appear  worn  out  and 
are  only  making  a  weak  growth  should  be  de- 
stroyed. The  land  should  be  trenched  and  a  new 
quarter  selected  for  a  fresh  plantation. 

Figs  on  walls. — Many  trees,  no  matter  how 
well  established,  were  cut  down  to  the  ground 
level  last  winter,  and,  of  course,  fruit  this  season 
will  be  out  of  the  question.  Much,  however, 
may  be  done  towards  ripening  the  wood  for  next 
season's  crop.  Growth  in  the  spring  being  late 
owing  to  the  protracted  frost,  I  advised  more 
attention  being  paid  to  the  new  growths  from  the 
base,  and  as  much  of  the  old  wood  or  top  growth 
was  killed  early  removal  down  to  a  live  portion 
will  have  facilitated  the  new  growth,  as  if  the 
new  shoots  were  thinned  early,  only  leaving  the 
strongest,  these  latter  will  have  made  good  pro- 
gress and  should  now  be  fastened  to  the  wall  to 
get  firm  and  matured.  Avoid  crowding  the  new 
wood,  as  if  at  all  soft  it  will  not  winter  well. 
Feed  freely  with  liquid  manure  to  encourage 
strong,  rapid  growth,  and  if  necessary  give  a 
good  mulch  of  decayed  manure.  Old  trees  re- 
quire more  moisture  than  usual  this  season  ;  having 
a  mass  of  roots,  they  will,  with  less  strong  wood, 
send  up  a  lot  of  thin  growths,  which  must  be  re- 
duced in  number. 

Cherries — Morellos. — The  fruit  will  now  be  at 
the  finishing  stage,  and  the  trees  if  cropping  freely 
well  repay  a  rich  mulch,  and  plenty  of  moisture  to 
keep  the  growths  clean  and  prevent  the  fruit 
shrivelling.  The  Morello  does  not  crack  when 
ripe  like  the  sweeter  kinds,  and  requires  much 
moisture  in  light  land.  The  trees  if  they  receive 
a  check  are  apt  to  go  off  wholesale  ;  the  leaves 
droop  and  turn  yellow  prematurely,  and  next 
season  the  tree,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  collapses 
entirely.  The  wood  should  be  laid  in  neatly, 
using  as  few  nails  as  possible.  Foreright  shoots 
may  be  cut  back  hard,  only  leaving  a  few  eyes  or 
buds.  These  will  then  make  good  fruiting  spurs 
next  season.  Should  black  fly  be  troublesome, 
dust  some  tobacco  powder  on  the  affected  parts, 
and,  for  trees  badly  infested,  syringe  over  early  in 
the  day,  so  as  to  get  dry  by  sunset,  and  apply  the 
powder  whilst  the  shoots  are  damp.  Endeavour 
to  lay  wood  in  freely,  as  the  more  new  wood  that 
can  be  laid  in,  the  greater  is  the  freedom  from 
canker. 

Small  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries  on  north 
walls,  required  for  hanging,  must  have  the  sucker 
growths  cut  away,  also  any  lateral  or  spur  growth 
not  required  for  extension,  and,  to  prevent  shrivel- 
ling, sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  trees  free  of 
red  spider.  Protection  must  also  be  afforded  by 
netting  or  thin  tiffany.  The  latter  prevents  the 
fruit  being  scorched,  and  also  prevents  mice  or 
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small  birds  injuring  the  fruit.  Trees  in  the  open 
that  have  borne  a  heavy  crop  well  repay  supplies 
of  food  in  the  way  of  liquid  manure.  Any  useless 
growth  on  bush  fruits  may  with  advantage  be  cut 
away,  as  by  so  doing  the  trees  get  more  light,  and 
rains  reach  the  roots  more  readily.  Young  trees 
of  Gooseberries  or  Currants  planted  rather  thickly 
in  lines  may  be  mulched  with  some  good  manure. 

G.  Wythes. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


Earliest  Celery.  —  In  some  few  places  Celery 
is  expected  by  the  middle  of  September,  and 
where  Sandringham  or  any  of  the  early  white 
kinds  has  been  liberally  treated  since  the  re- 
moval to  the  trenches  in  April,  a  partial  earthing 
may  now  be  given.  The  first  thing  necessary  is 
to  give  the  trenches  a  thorough  soaking  with 
farmyard  liquid  a  couple  or  three  days  before 
earthing  is  commenced,  then  remove  all  suckers 
which  may  have  issued  from  the  base  of  the  plants, 
also  a  few  of  the  lowermost  leaves.  If  one  man 
only  has  to  do  the  work,  each  plant  should  be 
firmly  tied  together  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  from  getting  into  the 
centres.  When  two  men  are  employed  one  should 
walk  backwards,  grasping  the  plant  firmly  with 
both  hands,  while  the  second,  walking  in  the  re- 
verse manner,  brings  up  a  little  soil,  pressing  it 
firmly.  A  small  portion  should  then  be  taken  off 
the  sides  of  the  trench  with  the  spade  to  give  it 
a  level  and  neat  appearance.  If  any  traces  of 
Celery  maggot  appear,  hand-picking  must  be  re- 
sorted to  before  earthing  up.  Except  where  this 
very  early  demand  for  table  Celery  is  made,  there 
is  no  gain  in  commencing  earthing  up  so  soon  in 
the  year. 

CoLEwoRTS — SECOND  SOWING. — A  second  sowing 
of  this  most  useful  vegetable  should  now  be  made, 
the  first  batch,  which  is  now  growing  freely,  need- 
ing a  liberal  thinning.  Do  not  neglect  this  until 
the  young  plants  through  weakness  fall  about. 
Encourage  the  earliest  lot  by  liberal  waterings  at 
eventide,  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  transplant- 
ing as  soon  as  old  Strawberry  beds  are  cleared 
away.  My  best  Coleworts  are  always  produced 
on  such  sites,  the  firm,  undisturbed  root-run  pro- 
moting a  stocky  growth  and  good,  firm  white 
hearts.  Plant  15  inches  apart  all  ways,  and  in 
dull  or  showery  weather  if  possible.  Watch  care- 
fully for  underground  grubs,  these  often  destroy- 
ing many  of  the  best  plants  by  cutting  them  off 
just  beneath  the  surface.  If  searched  for  early  in 
the  morning  they  will  generally  be  found  upon 
the  spot.  Net  the  second  sowing  without  fail  and 
keep  moist  until  the  plants  appear. 

Open-.\ir  Tomatoes. — The  earliest  lot  of  these 
having  now  been  planted  some  time  will  need 
attention  in  the  matter  of  securing  the  leads 
either  to  the  wires,  where  the  walls  are  furnished 
with  such,  or  to  stout  slanting  stakes  fixed  firmly 
in  the  ground.  Remove  all  side  laterals  as  they 
appear,  and  in  the  cai^e  of  those  plants  that 'are 
plunged  in  the  pots  and  are  showing  surface 
roots,  top  dress  moderately,  postponing  the 
heavier  mulch  and  liberal  feeding  until  the  first  lot 
of  fruit  is  set.  With  free  cropping  varieties  it  is  not 
wise  to  allow  every  fruit  in  all  the  clusters  to  re- 
main, all  deformed  or  secondary  ones  being  re- 
moved so  that  the  first  set  and  more  symmetrical 
portion  may  swell  to  their  normal  size.  All 
screens  of  evergreens,  bo-ards  or  lights  may  now 
be  entirely  removed.  Avoid  cutting  away  the 
foliage  wholesale  in  order  to  hasten  maturity,  as 
this  is  a  positive  loss  and  tends  to  weaken  the 
plant  and  lessen  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  crop. 
Be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  growth  in  suoces- 
sional  batches,  withholding  all  stimulants  for  the 
present.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  out  later 
raised  batches  of  good  open  air  varieties,  as  with 
a  fine  autumn  an  abundant  crop  may  set,  which  if 
not  ripening  on  the  outside  wall  may  be  cut  with 
a  portion  of  wood  attached  and  suspended  in  a 
warm  dry  vinery  or  greenhouse,  where  they  will 
ripen  sufHcienUy  for  cooking  or  making  sauce.  This 
later  batch  will  do  best  if  not  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
but  plunged  as  recommended  for  the  first  early 


Tjt,  being  mulched  and  fed  similarly  after  the 
fruit  is  set.  Laxton's  Open  Air  is  hard  to  beat, 
all  points  considered. 

Turnips. — Another  and  final  summer  sowing 
should  now  be  made,  choosing  a  cool  moist  posi- 
tion as  recommended  for  the  last  two  sowings. 
This  will  carry  on  the  supply  until  the  August 
sowings  of  Orange  Jelly  and  Chirk  Castle  are  made. 
Should  the  bulbs  attain  to  their  normal  size  sooner 
than  expected  and  any  fear  of  a  blank  occurringexist, 
they  may  be  lifted  and  laid  in  carefully  in  a  cool, 
shady  corner.  If  this  is  done  in  time  it  is  sur- 
prising how  long  they  will  remain  in  a  usable  con- 
dition. Turnips  now  at  the  thinning  stage  must 
get  liberal  treatment,  or  grub  and  hollow  or 
decayed  centres  may  be  expected.  Give  manure 
water  several  times  and  a  good  bath  overhead 
occasionally  in  the  evenings  of  sunny  days.  Thin 
out  well  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

Caebace  quarters. — Some  time  ago  I  advised 
going  over  the  first  beds  of  spring  Cabbage  and 
cutting  back  all  the  main  stems  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  their  base  in  order  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  a  colony  of  tender  sprouts  at  the  right 
date.  If  this  cutting  back  is  not  practised,  the 
sprouts  come  early  and  at  a  date  when  plenty  of 
other  vegetables  abounds,  being  in  consequence 
little  valued  in  the  kitchen.  Secondary  lots  which 
have  been  cut  over  may  now  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  if  the  ground  can  be  spared.  These 
will  be  found  invaluable  where  Coleworts  are  not 
grown.  Let  the  ground  between  the  crops  be  hoed 
and  cleared,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  given  should  showery  weather  set  in  ;  this 
will  greatly  assist  the  old  half-exhausted  stems  to 
put  forth  new  vigour. 

Ragged  Jack  Kale. — If  a  sowing  of  this  hardy 
and  useful  green  was  made  when  advised,  any  blank 
space  caused  by  lifting  Potatoes  or  clearing  off 
Broad  Beans  and  Peas  may  with  advantage  be  filled 
with  the  young  plants.  This  may  seem  late  for 
such  work,  but  if  the  ground  is  in  fair  heart  the 
plants  will  make  a  hard  wiry  growth  and  be 
able  to  withstand  almost  any  frost,  and  mak- 
ing renewed  growth  in  spring  will  afford  many 
dishes  and  an  agreeable  change  in  the  dining 
room.  All  late-planted  Broccoli,  Kales  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  should  now  be  hoed  for  the 
last  time,  and  advantage  taken  of  the  dry  weather 
to  use  the  same  tool  amongst  all  crops  again. 
Sometimes  at  this  particular  date  a  colony  of 
Nettles  springs  up  on  Celery  ridges  ;  these  need 
timely  removal  by  the  hand,  using  an  old  glove. 
Hoeing  frequently  forces  a  lot  of  soil  down  into  the 
trenches  when  the  weeds  are  close  to  the  sides. 

Harvesting  Onions. — In  all  forward  districts 
the  earliest  autumn-sown  Onions  will  be  fit  for 
pulling  up.  Allow  them  to  remain  on  the  ground 
for  ten  days  or  so,  turning  them  about  occasionally 
to  expose  each  part  of  the  bulb  to  an  equal  share 
of  sun  and  wind,  afterwards  removing  them  to  a 
cool  dry  place  and  spreading  them  out  thinly. 
Shallots  unharvested  should  also  be  got  under 
cover,  as  heavy  rains  sometimes  cause  the  bulbs  to 
start  into  a  second  growth,  which  is  an  evil.  As 
soon  as  Garlic  ceases  to  grow  it  should  also  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  J.  Crawford. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CANNAS  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  large-flowered  Cannas  have  grown  so  rapidly 
in  popular  estim.ation  within  the  past  few  years 
and  the  increase  of  kinds  has  been  so  great  that  it 
became  impossible  for  private  growers  to  try  them 
all.  The  trial  at  Chiswick  will  conse(iuently  be 
of  great  assistance  in  enabling  one  to  select  the 
finest  and  most  distinct  varieties,  as  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  many 
of  them.  The  collection  on  trial  fills  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Paxton  house,  and  an  early  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  of  inspecting  it,  as  the 
plants  are  now  (lowering  well.  The  varieties  here 
named  and  described  are  a  choice  selection  of  the 
very  best,  representative  of  the  several  types  and 


colours  found  in  the  family.  Among  the  spotted 
varieties — of  which  many  are  not  wanted — the 
finest  are  Antoine  Barton  and  L.  E.  Bally,  both 
having  good  spikes  of  large,  rich  yellow  flowers, 
profusely  spotted  with  bright  crimson.  Mme. 
Crozy,  now  fairly  well  known,  is  still  a 
prominent  variety,  and  brilliant  in  effect 
with  its  scarlet  yellow-edged  flowers.  Pre- 
sident Carnot  is  a  dark-leaved  variety,  its  flowers 
of  a  bright  self-crimson  colour,  and  Alphonse 
Bouvier  is  a  striking  kind  with  a  long  truss  of  rich 
self-crimson  flowers,  fine  individually  and  of  tell- 
ing effect  in  the  truss.  J.  D.  Cabos  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  varieties,  its  stout  stems  nearly  6 
feet  in  height,  clothed  with  dark  purple  leaves, 
and  crowned  with  large  erect  heads  of  bloom,  the 
flowers  of  a  bright  and  most  attractive  shade  of 
orange-buff  without  spots  or  stripes  of  any  other 
colour.  Capucine  is  somewhat  similar  in  colour  to 
the  preceding  variety,  but  much  more  dwarf  in 
habit,  making  a  robust  compact  plant  with  long 
light  green  leaves  of  a  decided  glaucous  tint. 
Gloire  de  Empel  has  dark  leaves  and  extra  fine 
flowers  of  a  crimson  hue,  and  Felix  Crousse  is 
distinct,  with  a  free  habit  and  bold  truss,  the 
flowers  deep  crimson,  the  petals  longer  and  nar- 
rower than  those  of  most  kinds.  Sophie  Buchner 
is  an  effective  variety  of  strong  free  growth,  its 
shoots  crowned  with  a  noble  truss  of  bright  scarlet- 
crimson  flowers  that  are  large  and  unusually  broad 
in  the  petal.  P.  Marguant  has  pretty  flowers  of 
a  clear  orange-buff  flushed  with  red,  a  distinct 
and  attractive  shade  of  colour.  There  are  a  great 
many  more  varieties  to  be  seen,  but  the  cream 
of  the  collection  is  embraced  in  those  here  de- 
scribed. 

Arum  Lilies. — Where  planting  out  is  prac- 
tised to  secure  a  batch  of  strong  plants,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  pot  them  up,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
leaves  flagging,  as  they  do  when  potting  is  de- 
ferred until  the  last  week  in  September.  This 
dry  season  has  not  been  favourable  for  an  early 
growth  of  the  plants.  By  potting  up  the  roots 
in  good  time,  and  giving  them  a  sunny  position 
afterwards,  the  lost  time  may  yet  be  made  up. 
— E.  M. 

New  Halmaison  Carnations. — I  am  so  far 

very  pleased  with  the  growth  in  pots  of  the  new 
Malmaison  Carnations  raised  by  Mr.  Martin 
Smith  and  distributed  by  Mr.  Douglas.  They 
seem  to  possess  all  the  vigour  of  the  old  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  Mrs.  Everard  Hambro',  Sir 
Charles  Freemantle  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  being 
particularly  free  in  growth.  While  many  of  the 
new  border  and  Tree  Carnations  are  of  compara- 
tively poor  growth,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  these 
Malmaisonsthe  reverse,  as  the  fine  size  and  colour 
of  the  flowers  cannot  but  secure  for  them  great 
popularity  amongst  all  lovers  of  Carnations. — 
J.  C. 

Phyllocactus  crenatus.  —  This  beautiful 
flower  should  be  grown  by  all.  The  cottager 
with  his  window  may  command  equal  success 
with  the  millionaire  and  his  acre  of  glass.  The 
blossoms  are  large,  sweetly  scented,  and  on  the 
inside  of  a  creamy  whiteness,  which  on  the  ex- 
terior petals  changes  to  a  darker  shade.  The 
flowers  are  not  very  lasting,  but  their  loveliness 
makes  amends  for  their  fugitive  qualities.  Pot 
in  good  fibrous  loam  mixed  with  lime  rubbish 
and  broken  potsherds,  making  the  soil  as  firm  as 
possible.  The  plant  will  want  no  water  from 
November  till  March,  when  it  will  begin  to  start 
into  growth  again.  Cuttings  should  be  dried  for 
two  or  three  days  before  inserting  them  in  the 
soil.— S.  W.  F. 

Layeringr  Malmaison  Carnations. — Those 
who  have  healthy  plants  of  this  popular  Carna- 
tion will  be  anxious  to  increase  their  stock  as 
soon  as  the  new  growths  become  sufficiently  con- 
solidated. In  this  midland  district  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  turning  the  old  plants  into  open 
borders  and  layering  does  not  answer  very  well, 
rooting  being  very  slow  and  generally  unsatis- 
factory. The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  stand  the  parent 
plants  on  the  north  side  of  a  span-roofed  preen- 
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house,  where  they  are  shaded  by  the  foliage  of 
Azaleas  and  Camellias,  suificient  sun  and  light, 
however,  gaining  admission  to  prevent  them  becom- 
ing drawn  and  weakly.  I  then  select  the  most 
promising  shoots,  making  an  incision  from  one 
joint  to  another  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  little 
Sphagnnm  Moss  is  then  gently  wedged  in  to  keep 
the  incision  from  closing,  and  the  whole  bound 
round  with  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  Moss  is  syringed 
daily  to  keep  it  moist,  and  in  due  time  the  young 
rootlets  may  be  seen  protruding  through  the 
bandage  in  all  directions.  The  layers  are  then 
taken  off  and  potted,  Moss  and  all. — J.  C. 

Scutellaria  Mocciniana.  —  A  great  many 
members  of  the  genus  Scutellaria  are  hardy,  but 
the  above-named  species — Mocciniana — requires 
the  temperature  of  a  stove,  or  at  all  events  of  an 
intermediate  house,  though  during  the  summer 
months  it  succeeds  perfectly  in  the  greenhouse, 
and,  blooming  as  it  does  at  this  season,  the  flowers 
remain  fresh  and  bright  for  a  longer  period  than 
they  would  in  a  warmer  structure.  This  Scutel- 
laria is  a  native  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
at  one  time  it  was  met  with  far  more  frequently 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  closely  packed  terminal  clusters,  are 
tubular  in  shape  and  about  1|  inches  long,  their 
colour  being  bright  scarlet,  with  the  interior  of 
the  bloom  yellow.  Such  a  large  quantity  of 
blossoms  is  borne  in  one  cluster,  that  a  succession 
is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  growing 
shoots  put  in  early  in  the  spring,  and  kept  rather 
close  till  rooted,  which  will  not  be  long.  They 
must  not  be  kept  in  the  propagating  case  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  plant  has  a 
tendency  to  run  up  thin  and  naked  during  its 
earlier  stages  ;  hence  as  sturdy  a  growth  as  pos- 
sible should  be  encouraged,  and  the  plants  when 
young  must  be  stopped  in  order  to  ensure  a  bushy 
habit.  At  the  same  time  this  must  not  be  carried 
to  excess,  for  the  stouter  the  stems,  the  finer  the 
heads  of  blossoms. — H.  P. 

Two  forms  of  Thunbergia  grandiflora. — 
The  two  distinct  forms  of  this  Thunbergia,  that 
is  to  say,  the  ordinary  kind  with  pale  blue  flowers 
and  the  little-known  variety  with  white  blossoms, 
are  just  now  flowering  freely  in  the  Victoria  Regia 
house  at  Kew,  and  show  well  their  value  for  such 
a  purpose.  In  houses  such  as  this  there  is  ample 
space  to  allow  the  climbers  to  dispose  themselves 
to  a  great  extent  as  they  will,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  subjects  like  this  Thunbergia  are  seen 
at  their  best.  The  two  varieties  above  mentioned 
form  the  subject  of  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Gar- 
den of  March  2  of  the  present  year. — H.  P. 

Littonia  modesta. — This  is  a  native  of  the 
Natal  district  of  South  Africa,' and  consequently 
in  this  country  it  needs  greenhouse  treatment, 
though  at  one  time  it  was  frequently  met  with  in 
the  stove,  where  the  results  were  often  unsatis- 
factory. The  Littonia  in  question  is  a  near  ally 
of  the  beautiful  Gloriosa  superba,  and  is  a  slender- 
growing  climbing  plant,  attaching  itself  to  any 
support  within  reach  by  long  tendrils,  which  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves.  Both  produce 
curiously  shaped  tubers,  which  pass  the  winter  in 
a  dormant  state,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Littonia, 
slender  succulent  shoots  are  pushed  up  on  the  re- 
turn of  spring.  These  shoots  soon  lengthen  and 
quickly  acquire  a  climbing  habit,  but  they  do  no', 
attain  the  length  of  those  of  the  Gloriosa.  The 
flowers  of  the  Littonia,  which  are  produced  from 
the  axils,  are  bell-shaped,  drooping,  and  about  a 
couple  of  inches  across.  Their  colour  is  bright 
orange,  which  is  but  little  represented  among 
greenhouse  climbers,  and  a  succession  is  kept  up 
for  a  considerable  time.  Soon  after  the  flowers 
are  exhausted  the  stems  show  signs  of  going  to 
rest,  the  first  indication  of  which  is  the  leaves 
turning  yellow,  and  when  this  takes  place  the 
.supply  of  water  must  be  gradually  diminished, 
and  finally  almost  entirely  withheld  during  the 
winter.  Then  on  the  return  of  spring  the  tubers 
should  be  shaken  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  repotted, 
when   they   will  quickly   push  up  shoots.     Care 


should  be  taken  that  these  tender  succulent  shoots 
are  not  injured  in  any  way,  as  if  the  growing  por- 
tion is  broken,  there  will  be  no  flowers  from  that 
particular  shoot,  as  it  will  not  break  out  into 
growth  again,  being  in  fact  but  a  flower-spike. 
— T.  

CHLOROPHYTUM  ELATUM  VARIEGATUM. 
Tuts  plant,  I  believe,  wasoriginally  sent  out  in  1874 
or  1875  under  the  name  of  Anthericum  variega- 
tum.  At  any  rate  in  the  latter  year  I  had  two 
nice  plants  of  it,  which  in  time  were  transferred 
to  8-inch  pots,  and  therein  made  good  showy 
plants,  the  retail  price  for  these  extra-sized  plants 
being  one  guinea  each.  As  a  decorative  plant  it 
was  as  a  novelty  advertised  to  supersede  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  but  this  was  never  realised.  It  was  also 
stated  to  be  hardy,  a  circumstance  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  many  plants  a  year  or  two  later. 
Indeed,  the  plant  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  in 
some  districts  to  safely  pass  through  our  more 
severe  winters  even  when  given  frame  protection. 
As  a  rule,  the  plant  is  more  generally  employed 
in  the  cool  conservatory  or  winter  garden,  and  in 
the  latter  it  is  capable  of  producing  a  good  effect 
by  reason  of  its  well-marked  foliage  In  many  a 
competitive  group,  too,  in  the  exhibition  tent  it 
may  frequently  be  seen  playing  its  part,  either  as 
a  raised  isolated  example  or  among  the  lower 
plants  constituting  the  margin.  In  all  such  ar- 
rangements, however,  the  best  effect  is  secured 
when  the  plant  is  slightly  lifted  up,  by  reason  of 
the  long  graceful  leaves  reaching  below  the  pot 
containing  it.  These  are  some  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  put,  but  in  none  of  them  do  we 
see  so  much  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  plant  as 
when  it  is  allowed  to  go  its  own  way. 

Quite  recently  I  saw  an  excellent  example  of 
this  growing  as  a  window  plant  in  a  9-inch  pot. 
The  plant  was  well  furnished  and  had  produced 
several  flowering  stems,  but  these  latter  not 
having  been  removed  were  fully  3  feet  high. 
Curiously  enough,  these  old  flower-stems  contri- 
buted to  the  chief  attraction  of  the  plant  under 
notice,  as  from  many  of  the  axils  on  the  stem 
leaf-buds  had  issued  and  formed  nice  young 
plants.  These  latter,  to  the  extent  of  a  dozen  or 
more,  were  thus  suspended  from  the  somewhat 
branching  stems  in  all  directions,  and  in  this  con- 
dition it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive 
window  plants  I  have  seen.  I  have  occasionally 
seen  similar  growths  on  the  flower-stems  of 
Anthericum  Liliago,  and  more  rarely  on  A.  ra- 
mosum,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the 
plant  above  noted.  Those  of  your  readers  who 
may  be  in  search  of  a  novel  and  interesting  win- 
dow plant  of  easy  culture  could  scarcely  do  better 
than  grow  this  one,  encouraging  the  plant  to 
flower  freely,  which  it  does  when  established, 
afterwards  leaving  it  to  its  own  devices.  The 
specimen  here  noticed  was  filling  quite  a  large 
window,  and  as  a  variegated  plant  for  this  pur- 
pose was  quite  unique.  E.  J. 


some  of  the  large-flowered  hybrids,  but  most 
people  would,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  place  this 
species  and  the  white-flowered  D.  boliviensis 
among  the  very  best  of  the  Dipladenias.  They 
are  certainly  far  less  particular  as  to  their  cultural 
requirements  than  many  of  the  hybrid  kinds. 
Both  strike  readily  from  cuttings  and  soon  form 
effective-sized  plants.  I),  boliviensis,  which  was 
first  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veiboh  in  1870,  has 
flowers  rather  larger  than  D.  atropurpurea,  their 
colour  being  white  with  an  orange  centre.  These 
two  species  therefore  form  a  direct  contrast  to 
each  other. — H.  P. 

Haemantlius  Katherinse.  —Some  species  of 
H;emanthus,  notably  the  brightly  coloured  H. 
multiflorus,  often  grown  under  the  name  of  H. 
Kalbreyeri,  are  not  very  amenable  to  general 
cultivation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of 
them  can  be  grown  with  very  little  trouble  and 
depended  upon  to  flower  well.  One  that  ranks 
high  as  a  good  garden  plant  is  H.  Katherinfe, 
with  large  heads  of  bright  cinnabar-red  blossoms 
that  last  a  long  time  in  perfection  if  they  are  not 
kept  in  too  hot  and  close  an  atmosphere.  It  suc- 
ceeds well  in  a  cool  stove  or  intermediate  house 
temperature,  but  I  have  also  seen  good  examples 
where  it  has  been  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 
It  has  been  in  flower  here  for  the  last  month,  and 
forms  a  very  pleasing  cliange  from  the  plants 
usually  grown.  A  second  species  that  has  flowered 
this  year  with  unusual  freedom  is  H.  albiflos, 
whose  closely-packed  heads  of  white  blossoms  are 
borne  on  stems  about  6  inches  high.  This  is  very 
effective  when  grown  in  a  large  pan,  as  they  grow 
H.  coccineus  at  Kew,  for  the  numerous  flower- 
heads  form  a  very  effective  specimen.  In  an  im- 
portation of  H.  albiflos  I  have  seen  very  variable 
leaves,  some  being  nearly  smooth  and  others 
clothed  with  whitish  hairs.  In  some  of  these  last 
the  hairs  were  especially  noticeable  at  the  margins 
of  the  leaves.  H.  albiflos  blooms  best  when 
thoroughly  established. — H.  P. 


Dipladeniaatropurpurea. — With  the  various 
collectors  throughout  the  world  on  the  watch  for 
new  plants  it  is  strange  that  this  Dipladenia 
which  was  lost  soon  after  its  introduction  in  1842 
should  have  remained  unknown  to  cultivators  till 
it  was  re-introduced  by  Mr.  Stephenson  Clarke,  of 
Croydon,  in  1889,  and  then  it  cropped  up  quite 
accidentally  among  some  imported  Cattleyas.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  acquisition  to  stove  flower- 
ing shrubs,  for  it  will  bloom  profusely  when  grown 
as  a  little  bush,  even  plants  in  pots  only  5  inches 
in  diameter  producing  a  great  number  of  blossoms. 
The  individual  blooms  are  about  .S  inches  long 
and  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  across  the  mouth, 
their  colour  being  a  kind  of  chocolate-crimson 
overspread  with  a  velvety  lustre,  the  inside  of  the 
throat  orange  at  the  base.  The  outside  of  the 
flower  is  crimson-purple  at  the  lobes,  fading 
gradually  off  to  the  base,  where  it  is  almost  white. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  continuous-flowering  Dipla- 
denias that  we  have,  for  even  small  plants  will 
bloom  nearly  all  the  summer.  The  lover  of  huge 
blossoms  will  doubtless   see  more  to  admire  in 


HIBISCUS  ROSA-SINENSIS. 
This,  which  is  known  as  the  Chinese  Rose,  is  re- 
garded as  a  native  of  China,  but  it  has  been  for 
such  a  long  time  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the 
tropics,  that  it  now  often  occurs  in  a  wild  state, 
and  forms  a  brilliant  feature  in  tropical  scenery. 
It  is  essentially  a  stove  or  at  least  an  intermediate 
house  plant,  though  during  the  summer  it  may  be 
kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  I  have  met  with  it 
in  several  instances  tried  out  of  doors  this  summer, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  flowering  freely,  though  in 
some  places  the  foliage  is  not  in  so  good  a  condi- 
tion as  it  might  be.  At  Battersea  Park  I  noted  a. 
bed  of  a  single  brightly  coloured  form  that  yielded 
a  considerable  number  of  its  brilliantly  tinted 
blossoms.  The  different  forms  of  this  Hibiscus 
give  the  finest  display  when  they  are  planted  out 
in  a  sunny  stove,  as  they  will  then  flower  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  They  strike  readily  from  cut- 
tings, and  under  liberal  treatment  will  grow 
rapidly.  The  typical  H.  Rosa-sinensis  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  as  long  ago  as  1731,  but 
though  some  very  beautiful  varieties  have  made 
their  appearance  within  the  last  half  century,  it  is 
at  the  present  day  to  a  great  extent  under  a  cloud. 
There  are  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  some 
with  single  and  others  with  double  blossoms, 
while  one — Cooperi — was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  very  popular  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  broadly  lance-shaped,  bright 
green,  irregularly  marked  with  white  and  crimson. 
A  well-coloured  bush  of  this  is  very  effective.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  scarlet.  No  mention  of 
the  different  forms  of  H.  Rosa-sinensis  would  be 
complete  without  a  word  or  two  in  praise  of  H. 
sohizopetalus,  which,  though  usually  spoken  of  as 
a  distinct  species,  is  at  all  events  nearly  related  to 
the  old  Chinese  Rose.  It  certainly  does  not 
possess  the  large  gorgeously  coloured  blossoms  of 
this  last,  but  it  is  so  distinct  from  anything  else 
as  to  be  sure  to  attract  a  large  share  of  attention 
when  in  flower.  This  Hibiscus  is  of  a  loose  open 
habit  of  growth,  and,  like  its  allies,  will  not  bloom 
freely  if  kept  dwarf.     As  a  roof  plant  it  is  seen  to 
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very  great  advantage,  for  the  pendulous  blossoms 
are  borne  on  stalks  6  inches  or  more  in  length, 
and  consequently  the  flov/ers  are  brought  imme- 
diately under  the  eye.  The  individual  blooms 
are  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  remarkable 
for  the  curiously  cut  and  slashed  petals,  which 
are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  marked  towards  the 
centre  with  yellow.  As  in  many  of  its  relatives, 
the  long  projecting  stigma  forms  a  prominent 
feature.  T. 


Books. 


DR.  SCHLICH'S  MANUAL  OF  FORESTRY. 


in  the  chase,  and  whose  sanguinary  laws  against '  Lastly,  there  are  the  many  diseases  of  forest 
deer-stealing  and  minor  forest  offences  were  a  !  trees,  which  researches  of  comparatively  recent 
disgrace  even  to  those  times,  knew  nothing  of  date  have  traced  to  the  operation  of  fungi, 
forest  preservation  in  the  broader  sense ;  and  The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts,  of  which 
in  England  the  first  example  of  a  monarch  who  I  part  1,  dealing  with  the  protection  of  forests 
considered  forest  trees  of  more  importance  than  |  against  man,  contains  chapters  on  forest  boun- 
game  is  to  be  found  in  James  I.      This  monarch    daries,  protection  against  irregularities  in  utilis- 


drew   upon   himself    much  unpopularity   by   en- 
closing part  of  Windsor  Forest  and  putting  an  end 


ing    forest    produce, 
against  forest  rights. 


offences    and     protection 
Part  2  deals  with  the  pro- 


Gastropacha  pini.     Mature  caterpillar  feeding  on  the  needles  of  a  Pine  shoot 


destroyed  by  them.  "Such  wholesale  destruction," 
the  author  observes,  "of  valuable  woods  by  rab- 
bits would  not  be  allowed  in  any  other  European 
forest."  Another  cause  of  forest  deterioration 
was  the  grazing  of  pigs  and  cattle.  In  old  days 
this  was  a  forest  usage  second  in  importance  only 
to  that  of  hunting.  In  Germany,  forest  grazing 
was    regulated    in    1585    by    the    Ordinance    of 


The  present  volume  is  an  English  adaptation  of 
the  well-known    "  Forstschutz  "   of   Dr.   Richard 

Hess,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of  !  large  tracts  of  valuable  undergrowth  have  been 
Giessen.  The  adap- 
ter found  it  neces- 
sary at  times  to 
deviate  from  the 
original,  especially 
in  the  chapters  on 
Forest  Offences  and 
Rights  and  Forest 
Insects,  so  as  to 
make  them  more 
serviceable  for  Eng- 
lish students,  and 
where  practicable 
his  examples  have 
been  taken  from 
Britain  and  India. 
The  present  volume 
si'andB  as  No.  4  of 
Dr.  Schlich's  ad- 
mirable    "  Manual 

of  Forestry,"  leaving  only  vol.  v.,  on  "Forest 
Utilisation,"  to  complete  the  series.  The  adapter 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  re- 
ceived from  Professor  Schlich  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  also  from  Mr.  B.  H.  Baden- 
Powell,  CLE.,  instructor  in  forest  law  at  the 
Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  and  late  judge 
of  the  Chief  Court  of  the  Punjaub,  who  under- 
took the  revision  of  the  chapters  on  Forest  Offences 
and  Rights. 

Up  to  comparatively  recent  times  forests  were 
looked    upon    as    the   hunting    grounds    of    the 
great,      and      little 
was    done    in     the  <  "i^ 

direction  of  forest 
protection  beyond 
what  was  necessary 
for  securing  suffi- 
cient tracts  of  forest 
for  the  protection  of 
deerand  othergame. 
The  barbarous  for- 
est laws  of  ancient 
times  were  directed 
against  the  unfor- 
tunate peasants, 
whose  fields  were 
ravaged  by  the  four- 
footed  lords  of  the 
forest  unchecked 
save  for  the  quasi- 
paternal  war  levied 
against  them  by  the 
feudal  lord.  The 
Ban  forests  of  Ger- 
many and  the  forests 
of  Epping,  Dean, 
Windsor,  and  the 
New  Forest  remain 
as  relics  of  former 
extensive  tracts  re- 
served as  hunting  -  grounds  by  royal  and  noble 
personages.  William  the  Conqueror,  who  "loved 
the  tall  deer  as  a  father,"  and  the  other  Plantagenet 
and  Tudor  kings,  whose  principal  relaxation  was 


to  the  pollarding  of  maiden  Oak  trees,  which  were  '  tection  of  the  forest  against  game,  rodents,  birds, 

lopped  in  winter  to  enable  the  deer  to  browse  off  i  insects,  with  a  chapter  on  insects  useful  to  forests, 

the  bark   of  the  lopped   branches.      None    but 

pollard  Oaks  have  been  lopped  in  this  way  since 

1608,  and   most  of  the  hollow  Oak   pollards  in  ' 

Windsor  Forest  were  in  existence  before  that  date. 

The  rabbit  pest  is  very  badly  felt  in  this  royal 

forest,  where  they  have  increased  in  an  alarming 

manner  during  the   last  twenty  years,  and  where 


Eggs  of  Qastropaclia  pini 
on  Pine  hark. 


Pupa  of  Oastropacha 
pini. 


and  also  special  chapters  on  injurious  forest 
insects  (Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera).  Part  3. — 
Protection  against  plants,  forest  weeds,  fungi. 
Part  4. — Protection  against  atmospheric  in- 
fluences— frost,  isolation,  wind,  violent  rain,  hail, 
snow  and  rime.  Part  5. — Protection  againsb 
non -atmospheric  phenomena — damage  by  water, 
avalanches,  shifting  sand,  forest  fires.  Part  6. — 
Protection  against  certain  diseases — red  rot,  white 
rot,  stag-headedness,  abnormal  needle-shedding, 
damage  by  acid  fumes  from  furnaces. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  taken  from 
the  chapter  on  the  Pine  moth,  page  267.  This 
moth  (as  the  editor  observes  in  a  note)  is  for- 
tunately not  a  native  of  these  isles,  but  it  has 
played  in  the  history  of  European  forestry  a  part 
which  entitles  it  to  the  bad  eminence  accorded  to 
it  in  the  present  work.     A  brown  moth,  60  mm. 


Cocoon  of  Oastropacha  pini. 


•  Dr.  Schlich's  "  Manual   of  Fcirestry. 
Fore.st   Protection.      ]jy    \V.   K.    Fisher 


259   illustrationa. 
Bouverie  Street. 


Vol.  iv.— 

B.A.,  with 

Bracib.iry,  Agnew  and  Co.  (Lini.), 


Mansfeld,  which  prescribed  a  five  years'  close  '  to  80  mm.  across  the  outspread  wings,  with 
season  for  all  coppice  woods  with  twelve  years'  I  peculiar  markings  in  the  wings  varying  much  in 
rotation.  In  1665  Louis  XIV.  put  an  end  to  the  !  individual  examples,  owes  its  existence  to  the 
grazing  of  sheep  and  goats  in  the  French  Crown  interesting  specimen  shown  above.  The  eater- 
forests.  The  custom  of  grazing 
pigs  in  Oak  forests  has  greatly 
fallen  off  in  importance  of  late 
years.  The  great  damage  done 
to  forests  by  insects  first  at- 
tracted attention  in  Germany  in 
1780,  and  since  that  date  im- 
portant works  have  been  pub- 
lished on  forest  entomology. 
Early  in  1800  laws  were  passed 
in  France  and  Germany  for  the 
fixing  of  shifting  sands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  forests  in  lit- 
toral districts,  and  totheengineer 
Bri5montier  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  devise  a 
remedy  for  this  cause  of  forest 
decay.  In  18.'i6  the  great  damage 
done  by  floods  in  the  Rhone 
valley  induced  the  French  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  rehoisement 
des  montar/nes.  Forest  fires,  once 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  France 
and  Germany,  are  now  effec- 
tively guarded  against  in  those 
countries.  The  preservation  of 
birds  useful  in  forestry  and 
agriculture  is  now  the  subject 
of  special  enactments,  but,  as 
the  author  points  out,  a  serious 

danger  lies  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  by  ,  pillar  attains  a  length  of  80  mm.,  has  sixteen  legs, 
gamekeepers  of  birds  of  prey  and  the  smaller  I  and  in  colour  varies  from  ash-grey  to  red-brown 
carnivora,  owing  to  which  thoughtless  destruc-  ,  or  dark  brown,  with  peculiar  markings.  The 
tion  rabbits  and  wood-pigeons  have  increased  moth  makes  its  appearance  in  the  months  of  July 
so  enormously,  as  to  become  "  a  veritable  scourge  and  August,  and  about  100  to  200  bluish  grey 
to  forestry  and  agriculture,  to  say  nothing  of  j  eggs,  as  large  as  hempseed,  in  clusters  of  about 
even    greater     danger    from    mice    and     voles."   twenty-five  to  fifty,  are  deposited  by  it  in  the  bark 


Eight-year-old  Scotch  Pine  killed  by  Agaricus  melleus.     (Reduced.) 
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crevices  of  Scotch  Pines  standing  at  about  the 
height  of  a  man,  or  on  the  needles  and  shoots  of 
young  Pines.  In  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days 
the  caterpillars  appear,  and  scatter  themselves 
about  the  twigs  where  they  begin  to  feed.  In 
October  they  hibernate  in  Moss,  dead  leaves,  &c., 
at  the  foot  of  the  trunks,  and  in  the  following 
March  and  April,  if  the  weather  is  warm  enough, 
they  recommence  their  work  of  destruction. 
Pupation  takes  place  in  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  the  moth  emerges  about  twenty  days 
after. 

It  is  a  most  voracious  little  beast  and  the  most 
destructive  of  all  insects  to  the  Scotch  Pine 
forests  in  Central  Europe.  It  also  attacks  the 
Austrian  and  Mountain  Pines,  and,  if  food  is 
scarce.  Spruce  and  Larch  too.  The  attack  is  on 
the  needles.  A  single  specimen  will  eat  a  needle  in 
five  minutes  and  may  destroy  1000  needles,  and 
the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  needles  and 
buds  is  that  the  tree  perishes.  The  trees  may 
recover,  however,  if,  for  a  pole,  200  needles  and, 
for  an  old  tree,  400  needles  remain  green.  An 
attack  generally  lasts  for  three,  occasionally  for 
four  years,  until  from  degeneracy,  insect  para- 
sites, and  bacterial  diseases  the  enemy  itself  suc- 
cumbs. Various  are  the  measures  taken  to  get 
rid  of  the  pest.  These  include  the  making  of 
trenches  in  the  ground  to  catch  the  caterpillars, 
collecting  the  eggs  by  scraping  them  from  the 
trees — a  method  which  has  the  drawback  of  de- 
stroying many  ichneumons,  collecting  the  cater- 
pillars after  November  or  by  shaking  the  trees  in 
August,  collecting  the  pupa-  in  July  and  August, 
collecting  the  female  moths  in  July  in  the  morn- 
ings and  on  cold  wet  days  before  the  eggs  are 
laid,  by  which  means  the  ichneumons  are  not  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  best  and  safest  plan  where  the 
insects  have  appeared  in  large  numbers  is  gird- 
ling the  trees  with  grease  or  tar  bands.  This 
method  was  first  employed  in  Silesia  in  1829 
against  that  scourge,  the  Liparis  monacha.  In 
1878,  in  Plietnitz,  W.  Prussia,  4.'1,000,000  cater- 
pillars were  destroyed  by  means  of  tar  rings 
at  a  cost  of  7s.  per  10,000  caterpillars.  In  woods 
under  sixty  years  old  the  hibernating  caterpillars 
were  collected  at  a  cost  of  20s.  per  10,000.  The 
value  of  the  annual  increment  of  wood  saved  was 
8s.  per  acre,  as  against  7s.  the  cost  of  the  tar  rings. 
The  caterpillars,  finding  their  ascent  to  the  tree 
crowns  cut  off,  return  to  the  ground  and  try  to 
find  their  way  to  other  trees  ;  this,  however,  they 
are  prevented  from  doing  by  isolating,  by  means 
of  trenches,  the  wood  containing  the  tarred  trees 
from  other  woods  which  have  not  been  so  protected. 

Our  second  illustration  represents  the  honey 
fungus  (Agaricus  melleus,  L.),  one  of  the  com- 
monest in  these  islands,  and  the  cause  of  a  disease 
frequently  met  in  conifers.  In  the  accompanying 
fig.  it  is  seen  upon  an  eight-year-old  Scotch  Pine, 
which  it  has  killed.  A  full  description  of  the 
symptoms  is  given  at  p.  382.  Plants  which  have 
been  attacked  eventually  die,  and  when  young, 
generally  in  the  first  year  of  the  disease.  On 
examining  the  dead  plant  with  a  microscope  the 
bast  and  cambium  will  be  found  to  be  destroyed, 
and  the  resin-ducts  full  of  hyphie,  and  enlarged 
and  deprived  of  resin  ;  fine  hyphre  also  proceed 
along  medullary  rays  towards  th^  centre  of  the 
tree.  Starch  is  transformed  into  turpentine, 
which  flows  from  the  tree.  The  fungus  attacks 
all  indigenous  or  exotic  conifers,  especially  the 
Scotch  and  Weymouth  Pines  and  the  Spruce  ; 
the  Larch  not  infrequently,  but  rarely  the  black 
Pine.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  great 
age  at  which  the  tree  may  be  attacked,  but  the 
disease  is  most  frequently  seen  in  plants  between 
four  and  fifteen  years  old.  In  dense  sowings 
and  multiple  plantings  the  disease  is  at  its 
worst,  especially  if  the  wood  was  originally 
stocked  with  broad-leaved  trees,  as  Beech,  Oak, 
Hornbeam,  Birch,  and  species  of  Pyrus  and 
Prunus.  Left  in  the  ground,  the  stumps  of  such 
trees  form  the  nurseries  which  propagate  the 
disease.  Plants  which  have  been  attacked  are 
seldom  recognisable  as  such  until  the  year  before 
they  succumb,  when  their  needles  turn  pale  and 
their  shoots  are  stunted. 


The  following  protective  measures  are  recom- 
mended : — 

(1)  All  stumps  and  roots  of  broad-leaved  trees 
should  be  thoroughly  extracted  before  plantations 
of  conifers  are  established  on  the  site  of  a  broad- 
leaved  wood,  and  where  the  disease  has  once 
appeared,  dense  sowings  of  conifers  and  multiple 
planting  should  be  avoided.  When  the  disease 
shows  itself — 

(2)  All  plants  which  are  attacked  must  be  dug 
up  with  all  their  roots  and  the  rhizomorphs  and 
burned.  Should  this  produce  a  blank,  the  ground 
must  be  thoroughly  trenched  and  all  strands  of 
rhizomorphs  extracted  before  it  is  replanted,  and 
it  is  best  to  plant  broad-leaved  species. 

(3)  Small  isolation  trenches  should  be  dug 
round  plants,  or  groups  of  plants,  which  have 
been  attacked,  so  as  to  localise  the  injury  and 
prevent  a  further  spread  of  the  rhizomorphs. 
The  trenches  should  be  far  enough  from  the 
plants  attacked  to  exclude  all  rhizomorphs  from 
the  healthy  trees. 


Garden  Flowers  and  Plants.*— This  little 
manual  is  another  addition  to  the  series  of 
cheap  popular  books  of  which  Mr.  Wright  is 
the  author,  and,  like  those  that  have  preceded 
it,  it  contains  much  trustworthy  advice.  The 
book  is  mainly  intended  to  supplement  the 
instruction  that  has  been  given  by  horticul- 
tural lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  diS'e- 
rent  county  councils.  It  will  certainly  succeed 
in  this  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  in  his 
general  remarks  the  author  advises  simplicity  of 
design  and  arrangement  for  the  garden  borders 
and  beds,  always  accepting  the  situation  as  a 
guiding  factor.  A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to 
annuals,  and  if  the  instructions  are  followed,  the 
many  lovely  flowers  of  this  tribe  will  have  a 
chance  to  display  their  true  beauty.  Bulbous 
and  tuberous-rooted  plants  form  another  division, 
the  characteristics  and  cultural  details  of  these 
being  given,  but  we  regret  to  see  such  vulgar- 
isms as  the  word  "bulbarian"  (p.  63),  which  is 
a  disfigurement  to  the  pages  of  even  a  cheap 
book.  Bedding  plants;  have  a  chapter  devoted  to 
them,  and  another  follows  on  the  best  hardy 
plants,  containing  also  admirably  selected  lists  of 
plants  for  flowering  at  different  periods.  We  are 
glad  to  see  these,  because  in  them  is  the  source 
of  true  flower  beauty  for  small  gardens,  as  those 
know  well  who  have  seen  much  of  country  cot- 
tage gardens,  always  brightest  and  sweetest  when 
filled  with  hardy  flowers  alone.  Florists'  flowers 
are  the  subject  of  another  division,  where  we 
regret  to  see  the  absurd  distinction  kept  up  be- 
tween Pansies  and  Violas,  and  which,  apart  from 
its  absurdity,  will  in  a  book  of  this  kind  tend  to 
obscure  the  merits  of  the  best  type  of  garden 
Pansy.  The  book  consists  of  about  140  pages,  has 
a  good  index,  and  about  fifty  simple  illustrations 
of  much  value,  if  lacking  artistic  merit. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


ROOT-PRUNING. 
While  highly  satisfactory  results  sometimes 
attend  the  judicious  lifting  and  root-pruning  of 
old  or  exhausted  fruit  trees,  innumerable 
failures  have  to  be  recorded  through  the  work 
being  carried  out  in  an  unpractical  manner. 
Frequently theexcuse  forroughand  hurried  root- 
pruning  is  that  time  cannot  be  spared  for  the 
work,  but  even  where  trees  are  numerous  and 
labour  scarce,  the  difficulty  might  be  surmounted 
by  extending  the  work  over  several  years, 
attending  fir.st  to  those  needing  it  most.  The 
old-fashioned  plan  of  digging  a  trench  at  a  given 
distance  from  the  bole  of  the  tree,  descending  to 
the  lowermost  roots  and  severing  with  the  spade 
great  and  small  together,  has  had  to  give  way  to 


the  more  rational  mode  of  lifting  aU  roots  worth 
preserving,  shortening  those  of  rampant  growth 
and  laying  them  in  near  the  surface  where  they 
can  feel  the  influences  of  sun  and  air.  Under 
the  old  system  good  results  were  never  obtained, 
some  trees  dying  outright  and  others  prone  to 
rank  growth  after  recovery  from  the  shock, 
growing  away  as  strong  as  ever  by  reason  of  the 
roots  being  still  left  down  in  the  cold  wet  sub- 
soil. Another  great  mistake  often  made  is 
doing  the  whole  of  the  roots  at  one  time.  This 
to  an  old  deeply- rooted  fruit  tree  often  means 
death  or  permanent  paralysis.  When  root-pruning 
is  decided  uponasufficientquantityof  fresh,sweet 
soil  should  be  prepared  some  time  beforehand, 
the  same  being  laid  in  dry  quarters  till  wanted. 
Any  good  loamy  compost  will  answer  well,  pro- 
vided plenty  of  opening  material  such  as  old 
mortar  rubble  or  lime  scraps  be  incorporated. 
The  latter  ingredient  is  imperative,  as  firm 
ramming  must  be  practised  when  the  new  soil 
is  placed  over  and  amongst  the  roots.  The 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November  is  a 
good  time  for  lifting  and  root-pruning  early  va- 
rieties of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries, 
also  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  leaving  later  va- 
rieties until  the  third  or  even  last  week  in  the 
month.  By  disturbing  only  one  half  of  the  roots 
at  a  time,  the  remaining  half  supports  the  tree 
until  new  fibres  are  formed,  and  no  serious 
check  is  given.  When  commencing  the  work 
the  trench  or  opening  should  always  be  taken 
out  at  some  distance  from  the  tree,  as  the  more 
of  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  roots  that  can  be 
saved  the  better,  and  many  of  these  are  severed 
when  a  too  close  start  is  made.  Young  trees 
that  have  only  been  planted  a  year  and  which 
show  a  tendency  to  grow  too  strongly  may  be 
lifted  bodily  and  replanted,  but  any  that  have 
stood  untouched  for  several  years  and  have 
much  gross  growth  ought  certainly  to  be  treated 
in  the  piecemeal  manner  recommended  for 
older  trees.  When  this  rule  is  violated,  valu- 
able young  Pears  and  Apples  are  sometimes 
completely  ruined.  If  the  soil  is  wet  and  cold, 
owing  to  defective  drainaiie,  the  latter  should 
be  rectified,  placing  a  quantity  of  old  brick  ends, 
stones,  or  similar  material  in  the  bottom,  and 
if  possible  replacing  the  old  compost  entirely 
with  new.  This  need  not  necessarily  be  new 
turf,  but  a  mixture  of  any  fairly  good  soil,  with 
plenty  of  rubble  as  a  corrective.  In  very  bad 
oases  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  wash  the 
roots  previous  to  relaying  them,  and  the  por- 
tions of  older  strong  roots  that  are  allowed  to 
remain  may  be  notched  at  frequent  intervals 
along  their  entire  length  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  new  fibres.  Slates  or  tiles  fixed  firmly 
immediately  beneath  the  seat  of  the  tree  are 
most  useful  in  preventing  tap  roots  from  de- 
scending. It  is  those  that  are  generally  the 
cause  of  rank  and  unfruitful  growth  in  all  fruit 
trees.  Mulching  after  the  operation  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  against  frost  the  newly-dis- 
turbed roots,  which  now  lie  near  the  surface 
and  are  easily  injured  by  this  agent,  especially 
after  heavy  rains  or  snow.  Rotten  manure, 
however,  should  not  be  used,  but  light,  loose 
material,  such  as  rough  leaf-mould.  This  will 
allow  the  moisture  to  pass  away,  and  what  little 
sun  there  is  during  winter  to  penetrate  the 
border.  When  the  trees  operated  on  occupy 
warm  walls,  syringing  is  needful  on  fine  days  for 
a  short  time,  or  until  the  foliage  falls.  Some 
time  ago  I  saw  a  lot  of  old  fruit  trees  brought 
from  a  state  of  usolessness  to  a  fruitful  condi- 
tion by  the  above  mode  of  treatment. 

'  J.  Crawford. 


*  "Garden  Flowers   and  Plants.'' 
Maomillan  and  Co. 


By  J.  Wright. 


Black   Currants. — The  crop  of  this  fruit  in 
the  midland  counties  has  been  so  heavy  that  poor 
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prices  only  have  been  realised,  good  fruit  having 
been  sold  for  as  little  as  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  a  stone. 
This  fact  clearly  shows  that  a  glut  of  any  hardy 
fruit  benefits  none  but  the  consumer,  and  that  a 
medium  crop,  from  a  market  point  of  viev?,  is 
what  is  most  to  be  desired.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  Black  Currant  crop  hereabouts  is  past,  the 
fruit  having  ripened  pretty  early  owing  to  the 
drought.  In  isolated  places,  and  notably  in  one 
that  has  come  under  my  notice,  small  plantations 
growing  in  semi-shaded  positions  are  only  just 
ripening  their  fruit.  This  would  now  realise  a 
much  better  price,  especially  if  the  growers  could 
dole  them  out  to  private  customers,  and  thus 
evade  the  middleman.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
•with  Raspberries,  and  it  would  doubtless  pay 
fruit  growers  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  the 
question  of  aspect  with  these  small  fruits,  in 
order  to  prolong  the  season  and  increase  the 
profits. — J.  C. 

Leaves  for  disWng  fruit.— Exhibitors  of 
choice  fruits  are  frequently  annoyed  at  finding 
their  Vine  leaves,  which  looked  right  enough 
when  leaving  home,  much  withered  and  not  at  all 
suitable  for  adding  grace  to  the  various  dishes. 
There  are  various  substitutes,  however,  which, 
independent  of  their  better  keeping  properties, 
are  quite  as  ornamental  when  associated  with 
Peaches  or  Nectarines,  leaves  of  the  Tulip  Tree, 
larger  Elm,  and  Hazel  all  doing  good  service  in 
dishing  up.  Ampelopsis  does  very  well  if  gathered 
late  the  previous  evening,  and  if  not  wanted  for 
more  than  one  day.  Of  course.  Vine  leaves  from 
cool  structures,  and  especially  the  coloured  leaves 
of  some  varieties  in  autumn,  stand  the  ordeal  of 
the  show  tent  far  better  than  from  early  forced 
houses,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  above-named  subjects 
answer  best.  I  have  also  seen  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon Lime  used,  these,  being  somewhat  hard  in 
texture,  lasting  well. — J.  C. 


through  various  minor  cultural  vicissitudes. 
Thus  some  years  ago  a  zealous  and  well-mean- 
ing attendant,  hearing  that  paraflin  oil  was 
fatal  to  green-fly,  and  noticing  these  pests  on 
its  young  growths,  emptied  a  can  of  the  oil 
from  one  of  the  upper  windows,  and  the  result 
was  like  that  of  a  fire,  the  upper  branches  being 
dark  and  bare  of  leaves  for  a  season  or  two 
afterwards.  The  present  owner  of  the  tree 
(Mrs.  Hamilton)  is  most  zealous  as  to  its  safe- 
keeping as  a  memorial  of  the  past,  and  she 
certainly  has  her  reward  in  now  seeing  it  in  a 
most  healthy,  fertile,  and  flourishing  condition. 

F.   W.    BUUBIDGE. 


Cherry  GovernorWood.— I  note  "S.  W.M.'s" 
note  in   praise   of  this  Cherry.       It  is  also  my 


A  JARGONELLE  PEAR  TREE. 

Sir  Philip  Craiipton  was  a  celebrated  surgeon 
in  Dublin,  and  he  resided  at  No.  14,  Merrion 
Square.  In  his  own  profession  he  was  a  re- 
markable man,  and  amongst  the  medical  men 
in  Dublin  to-day  there  are  many  traditions  of 
him.  There  is  also  a  public  memorial  fountain 
at  the  foot  of  College  Street  to  his  genius  and 
worth  as  a  citizen,  but  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able and  beautiful  memorial  of  him  is  the  great 
Jargonelle  Pear  tree  he  planted  in  front  of  his 
town  residence  and  surgery  in  the  year  1815. 
The  tree  to-day  is  one  of  the  features  in  the 
square,  and  the  very  car  drivers  point  it  out  to 
visitors  and  strangers  as  a  notable  thing  to  see. 
The  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  bv 
Werner  and  Son,  and  shows  the  tree  as  seen 
in  its  beauty  of  blossoming  early  in  April  last 
covered  with  bouquets  of  its  exquisite  white 
flowers.  At  the  present  moment  every  spur 
and  branchlet  are  thickly  set  with  fruit,  and  in 
all  its  long  history  this  seems  to  be  a  record 
year  so  far  as  its  fruitage  is  concerned.  As  a 
city  fruit  tree  it  is  well  worth  notice,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  readers  keen  of  observa- 
tion as  to  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  fruit  trees 
in  towns  and  cities  will  kindly  send  to  the 
editor  either  good  photographs  or  accounts  of 
other  noteworthy  town  fruit  trees  that  may  be 
known  to  them. 

This  historical  town  tree  has  repeatedly  been 
alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  but 
by  far  the  best  and  clearest  account  is  that  in 
vol.  iv.  (p.  417)  by  the  late  Surgeon  John 
Hamilton,  who  in  part  attributed  its  fertility 
and  luxuriance  to  its  fibrous  roots  having  gained 
access  to  a  sewer  adjacent  to  its  rooting  area. 
In  the  year  1873  no  less  than  1700  Pears  were 
gathered  from  the  tree,  but  in  more  recent 
years  this  number  has  been  exceeded,  more 
than  2000  fruits  having  been  gathered  in  an 
exceptional    season.       The     tree     has     passed 


Jargonelle  Pear  tree  in  Uoom  on  Sir  Philip  Cranipton's  house, 
14,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 


favourite,  outside  or  in.  It  is  perhaps  most  at 
home  and  most  fruitful  on  walls  or  fences,  but  it 
forms  a  good  pyramid  or  buah,  and  I  have  also 
planted  it  as  a  cordon.  But  Cherries  resent  the 
narrow  limits  of  cordons  much  more  than  Apples, 
Pears  or  Plums.  Under  glass  or  on  walls  or 
hoardings  with  any  aspect,  even  north,  side  by 
side  with  the  Morello,  the  Governor  Wood  retains 
the  excellency  of  its  flesh  and  flavour.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  freest  bloomers  and  surest  setters  in 
whatever  form  grown.  Had  I  only  space  for  one 
Cherry,  that  one  should  assuredly  be  Governor 
Wood.— D.  T.  F. 

Good  Raspberries.— Raspberry  Superlative 
deserves  all  that  Mr.  Wythes  (p.  40)  has  said  in 
its  favour.     The  variety  Hornet  1  do  not  know. 


but  has  Mr.  Wythes  tried  Baumforth's]  Seedling  ? 
While  being  equal  in  size  and  cropping,  it  is 
as  much  superior  in  flavour  to  Superlative  as 
Transparent  Gage  Plum  is  to  the  Victoria.  "  It  is 
also  quite  as  hardy  and  free' growing. — F.  Bed- 
ford, Straffan. 

Cut-leaved  Currants.— In  "A.  D.'s"  interest- 
ing notes  on  the  Chiswick  Currants,  the  White 
Cut-leaved  and  Mallow-leaved  are  described  as 
being  very  distinct.  Perhaps  this  instructive  writer 
will  say  whether  the  Cut-leaved  Black  Currant  is 
grown  at  Chiswick  and  what  estimate  is  formed  of 
its  merits.  I  grew  it  some  years  ago  and  thought 
it  one  of  the  best  Black  Currants,  with  a  minimum 
of  leaves  and  branchlets  and  a  maximum  of  fruit. 
Neither  did  I  notice  Fay's  Prolific  Red  among  the 
best.  The  Red  Victoria  is  a  favourite  of  mine, 
and  I  read  with  much  pleasure  that  it  was  stil) 
the  best  late  red  for  walls. 
I  presume  the  White  Crystal 
and  Transparent  are  bigger 
and  better  than  the  old  White 
Dutch  at  its  best,  which  is 
expecting  a  good  deal.  It 
seems  singular  that  more 
White  Currants  are  not 
grown  for  dessert,  as  not  a 
few  say  that  they  are  the  only 
Currants  worthy  of  being 
eaten  raw. — D.  T.  F. 

The    Gunton    seedling- 
Strawberries. — I  have  been 
glad    to    see    and    hear     in 
various    directions    recently 
good  news  of  these  fine  seed- 
lings.     From   what  I   have 
seen  and   tasted   of  Gunton 
Park  1  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Crawford's  high  estimate  of 
its  merit.     This  writer  says 
of  Gunton  Park  Strawberry 
that  it  comes  into  use  when 
Royal  Sovereign  is  over,  is 
as  large  as  that  variety,  of  a 
much  darker,  richer  colour, 
while    the   flavour    is    good 
enough   to   please   even   the 
most  fastidious.     As  a  firm, 
good  travelling    Strawberry 
Gunton  Park  is    about   the 
best   I   have   ever   handled. 
Lord  Suifield  is  also  a  most 
useful    late    Strawberry   for 
following   on,    very  fruitful, 
with  stout  flower-stems,  hold- 
ing the  fruit  well  clear  of  the 
soil.     It  has  a  most  delicious 
flavour,  equal  or  superior  to 
The  Queen  when  well  finished, 
rich   and  almost  as  dark  in 
colour  as  Waterloo.  Empress 
of  India  has  probably  more 
of  the  British  Queen  flavour 
than  either  of  the  others  of 
this    fine    trio,    and     hence 
it  may  have  been  a  little  less 
noticed    and   grown   in    the 
same  quarters.     But  this  is 
also  a   second   early   in  the 
open,  of  almost  unique  merit, 
richest   flavoured  Strawberries 


and   one  of   the 
under  glass. — D.  T.  F. 

Haphazard  pruning.— I  chanced  the  other 
day  to  visit  a  garden  in  which  the  Apple  trees 
showed  what  mischief  can  be  worked  by  the  knife 
of  an  ignorant  jobbing  gardener.  The  trees  in 
question  were  healthy  and  vigorous  bushes  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  if  left  to  themselves 
would  have  been  large  and  probably  fairly  fruit- 
ful. Summer  pruning  of  a  novel  and  experimen- 
tal character  had,  however,  evidently  been  prac- 
tised for  at  least  three  years.  This  pruning  had 
consisted  solely  in  shortening  back  a  foot  or  more 
in  June  the  strong  leading  shoots;  consequently 
most  of  the  trees  were  simply  thickets,  through 
which  sunlight  and  air  could   barely  penetrate. 
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the  only  fruit  that  was  borne  being  carried  on  the 
outer  branches.  Summer-pruning  of  a  sort  should 
certainly  have  been  practised,  but  should  have 
been  confined  to  keeping  the  centres  of  the  trees 
clear  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  best 
situated  shoots.  It  would  be  far  better  for  those 
who  have  not  mastered  the  art  and  rationale  of 
pruning  to  leave  the  trees  alone  rather  than  muti- 
late them  merely  because  they  think  that  some- 
thing, they  know  not  what,  should  be  cut  away. 
— S.  W.  F. 


RED  SPIDER  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

It  is  not  often,  luckily,  that  fruit  trees  gener- 
ally are  so  badly  overrun  by  red  spider  as  they 
are  this  season.  On  all  sides  are  to  be  seen 
Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  badly  affected  by  this 
pest,  and  in  a  less  degree  Peaches,  Apricots  and 
Cherries  are  also  infested  by  it.  Red  spider 
naturally  has  done  the  most  harm  in  the  case  of 
heavily  cropped,  somewhat  stunted  trees,  the 
leaves  on  many  of  these  being  now  of  a  brownish 
yellow  hue,  or  more  like  they  ought  to  appear  next 
autumn.  A  closer  examination  of  these  leaves 
shows  they  are  alive  with  the  little  mites. 
Peach  and  Apricot  leaves  badly  infested  by 
red  spider  will,  unless  the  latter  be  checked  or 
got  rid  of,  invariably  drop  prematurely,  and  if 
those  on  the  other  kinds  of  trees  hold  on  more 
tenaciously,  they  will  yet  fail  to  carry  out  their 
original  functions.  A  bad  attack  of  red  spider 
means  injury,  therefore,  to  both  top  and 
bottom  growth,  and  the  consequences  wiU  be 
apparent  next  season  as  well  as  during  this.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  drenching 
rains  that  have  fallen  lately  must  have  the 
effect  of  materially  checking  the  onslaught,  and 
so  they  have  done  aa  far  as  the  exposed  upper 
surfaces  are  concerned  ;  underneath  all  is  ac- 
tivity, and  how  to  check  this  is  the  question. 
In  the  case  of  the  larger  standard  trees,  and 
there  are  many  of  these  looking  very  sickly,  it 
is  doubtful  if  much  can  be  done  towards  getting 
rid  of  the  spider,  though  even  in  some  of  these 
instances  I  should  yet  feel  disposed  to  see  what 
a  thorough  soaking  of  liquid  manure  would 
do  for  them.  Anything  that  will  stimulate 
healthy  top-growth  to  a  certain  extent  acts  as 
an  antidote  to  red  spider,  and  anythin™  that 
tends  to  dwarf  the  tree  has  a  converse  effect. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  thinning  out  the  fruit 
when  possible  in  all  cases  where  there  is  very 
much  of  it  and  no  healthy  leafy  growth  going 
on.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  about  the 
matter,  especially  when  the  affected  trees  are 
not  large,  and  this  would  include  wall  trees 
generally.  Rains  may  or  may  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  well  moisten  the  soil  about  the 
roots  of  fruit  trees.  The  chances  are  not  nearly 
enough  has  fallen  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
state  of  affairs,  and  in  any  case  the  way  will 
have  been  paved  for  a  good  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  to  be  given.  In  addition  to  this  some- 
thing should  be  done  in  the  way  of  exterminat- 
ing as  many  of  the  red  spider  as  can  be  got  at. 
Most  preparations,  decoctions,  or  insecticides 
strong  enough  to  destroy  these  tenacious  mites 
are  also  powerful  enough  to  damage  the  skins 
of  most  fruits,  and  if  the  skins  are  damaged, 
scarring  and  cracking  are  the  natural  result. 
Too  much  water  will  even  have  the  same  effect. 
Syringing  Peach  and  Apricot  trees  every  even- 
ing seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  green  fruit,  but  the  smooth-skinned  Necta- 
rines will  not  stand  it,  and  if  water  is  constantly 
or  for  many  hours  together  hanging  on  green 
Plums,  these  also  scar  and  crack.  Syringing 
Apples  and  Pears  nightly  has  much  the  same 
effect  as  dull,  wet  weather  after  a  dry  period  ; 
it  causes  the  fruit  to  grow  to  a  large  size,  but 
impairs  both   their  quality  and   keeping  pro- 


perties, while  as  regards  ripe  and  ripening 
fruit  of  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Gooseberries, 
these  are  liable  to  absorb  too  much  water,  and 
either  crack  or  be  otherwise  spoilt.  The  only 
safe  remedy  I  can  suggest  is  sulphuring  the 
leaves.  If  a  good  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
is  squeezed  through  a  muslin  or  canvas  bag 
into  a  3-gallon  can  of  soft  water,  it  will  mix 
readily  enough,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  syringe 
may  be  sprayed  over  the  trees.  It  is  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  that  most  attention  should 
be  paid  to,  and  if  one  syringing  does  not  deposit 
a  fairly  good  coating  of  sulphur  on  the  leaves,  a 
second  dose  should  follow  a  day  or  two  later 
on.  This  coating  of  dry  sulphur  sticking  to  the 
leaves  completely  checks  the  work  of  the  red 
spider,  and  it  is  not  long  before  it  disappears. 
It  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  iruit  nor 
greatly  disfigure  it,  and  all  the  while  the  sul- 
phur sticks  there  will  be  no  further  trouble. 
For  several  years  past  it  has  been  my  custom 
to  sulphur  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees 
under  glass  directly  they  are  cleared  of  fruit, 
and  this  obviated  all  further  necessity  for  damp- 
ing the  floors  and  syringing  the  trees  by  way  of 
red  spider  prevention.  W.  I. 


Melons   Satton.'j   Triumph   and    Gunton 

Orange. — In  these  days  when  new  Melons  are 
appearing  in  great  force  at  each  meeting  of  the 
R.  U.S.,  one  issometimesinclined  to  think  ioishardly 
advisable  to  send  more  seedlings  unless  they  are 
something  decidedly  better  than  theold-establiehed 
favourites.  For  some  years  I  relied  solely  on  Hero 
of  Lockinge  and  Blenheim  Orange,  but  on  losing 
stock  of  the  first  named  substituted  Sutton's 
Triumph,  and  do  not  wish  for  a  better  Melon 
either  for  size,  depth  of  flesh,  constitution,  pro- 
ductiveness, or  flavour.  A  speciality  of  this 
Melon  is  the  very  powerful  perfume,  thoroughly 
ripe  fruits  emitting  a  moat  delicious  scent.  I 
was  not  aware  until  the  other  day  of  any  varia- 
tion in  the  colour  of  the  flesh,  but  was  assured 
thia  was  the  case ;  indeed,  a  comparison  of  two 
fruits  taken  from  different  plants  that  were  pro- 
duced from  the  same  packet  of  seed  showed  that 
whilst  the  exteriors  were  almost  identical,  there 
was  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  flesh,  although  the  powerful  aroma  and 
exquisite  flavour  were  the  same  in  both  Melons. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was,  I  believe,  the 
raiser,  or  the  Messrs.  Sutton  who  sent  it  out,  can 
give  a  little  information  as  to  this  peculiarity. 
For  a  capital  little  Melon  for  a  small  family  com- 
mend me  to  Gunton  Orange.  There  is  a  great 
depth  of  flesh  for  so  small  a  fruit,  the  rind  being 
thin,  and  the  receptacle  for  seed  very  small.  The 
flavour  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  it  is  very 
hardy,  free  setting,  and  prolific.  In  a  recent  note 
on  the  cultivation  of  Melons  the  opinion  is  ad- 
vanced that  the  cordon  treatment  necessitating 
close  planting  is  partially  answerable  for  canker. 
This  is  altogether  contrary  to  my  experience  ; 
indeed,  since  adopting  the  cordon  treatment  I 
have  not  been  troubled  with  this  disease,  and  have 
attributed  it  to  the  ability  to  get  the  plants  out 
of  the  way  so  much  more  quickly.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  soils  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to 
bring  about  the  disease,  and  where  this  is  so  the 
plant  cannot  do  its  work  too  quickly.  Again,  if 
a  big  supply  is  required  from  limited  space  there 
is  nothing  like  the  cordon  treatment,  and  a 
greater  number  of  varieties  can  be  grown  in  the 
given  space  if  this  is  deemed  advisable. — E.  Bur- 

RELL. 

Walnuts. — It  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of 
this  remarkable  season  that  we  have  (at  least,  so 
far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone)  a  record 
crop  of  Walnuts.  Not  only  is  there  plenty  of 
Nuts,  but  they  are  found  in  unusually  large 
clusters.  As  a  result,  we  shall  see  these  Nuts 
very  cheap  later.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that,  remembering  what  a  capital  pickling 
constituent  green  Walnuts  are,  far  more  of  them 
are  not  gathered  and  utilised  for  that  purpose. 


Had  that  been  the  case  whilst  the  Nuts  were  yet 
young  and  soft,  not  only  would  the  still  abundant 
remainder  have  been  much  finer,  but  the  trees 
would  have  been  materially  relieved.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  present  season's  very  heavy  crop 
will  necessitate  some  two  years'  rest  to  enable  the 
trees  to  recuperate  and  again  form  fruiting  buds. 
The  present  crop  should,  however,  largely  en- 
courage the  planting  of  Walnut  trees.  They 
always  form  handsome  objects  if  ample  room  be 
afforded.  They  do  very  well  in  ordinary  soil  and 
are  far  from  being  difficult  to  please.  They  do 
well  on  grass,  whether  in  a  meadow,  park  or 
orchard.  The  trees  need  very  little  attention 
after  they  become  well  established,  and  when  they 
are  old  their  wood,  if  sound,  has  undoubted 
commercial  value.  Probably  there  is  no  home- 
grown Nut  so  popular  as  the  Walnut.  Walnuts 
are  saleable  even  ere  the  rind  or  coat  has  loosened, 
although  not  then  too  wholesome  ;  but  as  from 
that  time  they  may,  if  well  ripened,  be  kept  with 
care  in  good  condition  for  several  months,  there 
is  ample  time  to  utilise  a  good  crop.  Besides 
Walnuts,  it  is  surprising  that  good  small  Nuts, 
Cobs  and  Filberts  are  not  far  more  widely  planted 
and  cultivated.  In  too  many  gardens  where  these 
are  found  they  are  not  cultivated,  but  rather  left 
to  grow  wild. — A.  D. 


EARLY  PEACHES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 
Havinu  gathered  Peaches  from  the  open  walls 
the  second  week  in  July,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  send  a  note  as  to  their  value.  Though 
the  varieties  are  not  considered  to  be  all  one 
may  desire  as  regards  flavour,  I  think  there  will 
be  few  complaints,  the  hot  season  having  just 
suited  the  American  varieties.  Waterloo  was 
ripe  in  advance  of  all  others,  and  was  most  valu- 
able. The  fruit  was  splendidly  coloured,  the 
flavour  this  season  being  better  than  in  1893. 
This  variety  if  treated  liberally  will  be  equal  to 
some  of  the  older  kinds.  Early  Alexander  is 
better  than  ever  this  season,  and  though  I  have 
no  great  love  for  it  indoors,  it  certainly  proves 
a  good  wall  Peach,  the  fruit  being  large,  beau- 
tifully marbled  with  crimson,  and  the  flavour 
really  good.  This  was  ripe  on  July  15  on  a 
south-west  wall  and  will  furnish  good  supplies, 
the  trees  cropping  rather  too  freely.  I  only  grow 
three  varieties  of  these  very  early  Peaches,  and 
as  they  follow  each  other  so  closely  I  have  some 
on  a  rather  cooler  aspect  than  others,  thus 
giving  a  succession.  'The  finest  Peach  of  the 
trio  is  Amsden  June.  This  at  times  is  con- 
founded with  Early  Alexander,  but  with  me  it 
is  ijuite  distinct,  the  fruit  being  more  richly 
coloured,  not  mottled  and  larger.  Amsden 
June  was  ripe  this  year  at  the  same  time  as 
Alexander,  both  having  the  same  position  and 
doubtless  both  would  have  been  earlier  on  a  full 
south  aspect.  A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  an 
interesting  article  on  this  variety  in  these  pages 
and  its  value  for  forcing  fully  demonstrated,  so 
that  it  may  be  termed  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
earliest  varieties.  There  seems  to  be  a  preju- 
dice against  these  early  varieties  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  I  can  understand  it  to  some  extent,  as 
without  bigh  culture  the  American  kinds  are 
poor,  small  and  flavourless.  There  must  be 
continual  attention  from  the  time  the  trees  are 
in  flower  to  the  end  of  the  season,  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  being  very  important.  As  these 
varieties  fruit  so  early  it  is  important  that 
the  trees  receive  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion after  the  fruits  are  cleared  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean  and  ripen  the  wood.  I  do  not 
know  whether  those  who  cultivate  these  early 
American  varieties  have  noticed  how  small  the 
stones  are  this  season.  Of  course  it  is  well 
known  that  the  stones  of  these  kinds  are  always 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  older  varieties, 
but  they  appear  even  smaller  this   year  than 
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usual.  This  may  be  owing  to  excessive  heat 
and  drought,  and  T  fear,  unless  wall  trees  have 
been  well  attended  to  in  the  way  of  moisture 
and  rich  mulchings  of  decayed  manure,  the 
fruit  will  be  small. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have  tried 
several  kinds  of  fertilisers  when  the  fruit  was 
swelling,  and  from  careful  observation  1  find 
much  depends  upon  the  season,  the  kind  of  soil 
and  the  age  of  the  trees.  Last  season  such  aids 
as  guano,  bone-meal  and  quick-acting  fertilisers 
were  soon  absorbed,  the  season  being  wet  and 
dull.  This  year  I  have  found  liquid  manure 
very  good.  Peaches,  I  feel  confident,  do  not 
get  sufficient  food  or  moisture  at  times  and  we 
hear  complaints  as  to  siza  and  quality.  The 
trees  revel  in  a  hot  summer  if  well  supplied 
with  food  and  moisture,  ample  space  being  given 
the  foliage  and  the  old  fruiting  wood  removed 
as  soon  as  the  crops  are  cleared.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  better  trees  for  low  walls  if  well 
exposed  to  the  south  or  south-west.  I  find  I 
get  the  finest  fruits  from  fan-ti'ained  trees  on 
walls  8  feet  high.  W.  S.  M. 


Rose  Garden. 


MR.  GRAY'S  ROSE  GARDEN  AT  BATH. 


In  a  series  of  chapters  that  appeared  in  succes- 
sive issues  of  the  "  Rosarians'  Year-Book  ''  Mr. 
Gray  has  told  us  "  why  he  came  south,"  and  it 
was  from  sheer  love  of  the  Rose  in  its  loveliest 
forms  that  he  moved  from  the  Perthshire  high- 
lands to  a  rocky  precipice  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bath  and  essayed  the  formation  of  a  Rose  garden 
on  a  spot  that  had   stricken   dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  not  a  few  previous  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  the  place   whose   gardening  desires 
were  perhaps  less  keen.     To  convert  an  almost 
inaccessible  rocky  slope  into  the  Rose  garden 
that  now  exists  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished   at    enormous   cost,   but  the   result  is 
worthy  of  the    labour.     These  great   terraces 
that  have  been  cut  into  the  hillside  now  form  a 
unique  garden  solely  devoted  to  the  queen  of 
flowers.     Then  apart  from  the  charms  of  the 
garden  itself  there  are  those  of  the  fine  situa- 
tion  and    beautiful    landscape,   rich    pastures 
sloping    from   the   garden   down   to   the   river 
Avon,  the  high  hills  beautifully  adorned  with 
trees  on  the  opposite  side.     Only  by  creating  a 
series  of  terraces  was  gardening  possible,  and 
every  bit  of  stone  used  was  dug  upon  the  spot. 
These  terraces  now,   having  a  southern  expo- 
sure, are  perfect  sun-traps,  and  it  is  no  matter 
fur     wonder      Ihat     Tea     Roses     are     happy 
upon    them,  especially    when    all    that  is  con- 
ducive   to   their    well-being    is    duly   carried 
out.     The    Tea   Roses   are    growing  in    thou- 
sands,  and   Mr.    Gray  is   even    contemplating 
giving   up    the  Hybrid   Perpetuals,  which  are 
also   largely  grown,   as  the  plants,  the   finest, 
healthiest  lot  we   have   yet  seen,  do   not  give 
flowers  of  sufficient  weight  and  substance,  judg- 
ing them  from  the  exhibition  standpoint.     It  is 
Sdlely  with  a  view  of  growing  for  show  that  Mr. 
( Jray  has  made  this  garden,  and  in   the  day  or 
season  when  his  flowers  are  perfection  they  are 
practically  invincible.     It  follows  also  that  all 
the  Roses  grown  in  this  garden  are  those  that 
give  flowers  of  exhibition  merit.   With  a  garden 
so    large   and    advantageous    and    a   mind    so 
devoted  to  Tea  Roses,  we  heartily  wish  that  Mr. 
Gray  would  devote  one  terrace  perhaps  to  the 
Tea  Rose  as  a  garden  flower,  grouping  the  best 
varieties   thereon,    and    letting    them    carry   a 
score  of  blossoms  where  to  realise  the  present 
show  standard  but  one  can  be  allowed.     The 


show     growers     produce     glorious     individual 
flowers,  but  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Tea  Roses 
tossing    in   many-flowered   clusters,    filling  the 
garden  with  fragrance,  are  other  aspects  of  the 
flower  which  we  think  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
whilst  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  comparison 
is    needless.     This,  however,   by   the   way,  for 
even   the   greatest   disbeliever  in    Rose    show 
methods  of  displaying  the  charms  of  the  flower 
cannot  but  experience  a  sense  of  great  enjoy- 
ment in  a  garden  like  Mr.  Gray's,  where  every 
flower  seen  is  a  perfect  one  of  its  kind.     Mare- 
chal  Kiel  is  grown  to  the  extent  of  some  hun- 
dreds on  walls  and   in  the  beds   as   well,  Mr. 
Gray  practising   a   simple   expedient   with  his 
standard  plants  in  open  quarters  of  tying  out 
the  vigorous  shoots  horizontally,  thus  forming 
a  flat,  but  circular  head,  magnificent  flowers  be- 
ing obtained,    shaded   and    protected   by    the 
plants'  own  leaves.     All  the  best  Teas  that  ex- 
hibitors are  bound  to  grow  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say  were  seen  in  their  finest  form.   Among  a  few 
kinds  specially  noted  is  La  Princesse  Vera,  con- 
spicuous alike  for  robust  growth  as  well  as  for 
its  fine  and  numerous  flowers,  which  are  large, 
full,  of  a  cream  white  colour  tinged  with  pink 
in  the   outer   petals.      Comtesse   Panisse   was 
very  fine,  also  Perle   de  Lyon,  and  Reine  du 
Portugal,   though   a    hopeless    Rose    in    most 
gardens,  was  giving  good  flowers  here.     Com- 
tesse de  Nadaillac  puts  on  its  richest  tints  too 
in  this  sunny  garden,  and  Francisca  Kruger  was 
so  bright  and  beautiful,  that  we  scarcely  recog- 
nised it.     Jean  Ducher,  responding  to  the  heat 
of  the  year,  was  a  glow  of  many  colours  such  as 
only    long    days   of    successive    sunshine    can 
elaborate  out  of  its  great  buds,  which  only  in 
sustained  fine  weather  reach  their  greatest  per- 
fection.    Thus  might  many  more  be  singled  out 
for  special  mention,  especially  among  the  Teas, 
which  appeal  to  us  by  special  and  strongly  dis- 
tinctive  characteristics.      No   mere   discription 
in  words  can  do  justice  to  this  garden,  or  ade- 
quately express  the  sense  of  pleasure  experienced. 
Among    many    pleasant     days     spent     among 
Roses   there  is   none  that  will  live  longer  in 
grateful  remembrance  than  this.     Mr.  Gray  not 
only   presides  over,  but  entirely  manages   his 
own  place,  and  whatever  cultural  skill  his  Roses 
evince,  which   is   considerable,  to   him   is   the 
credit  due.     Last,  but  far  from  least,  all  Rose 
lovers   are   welcome   visitors,    and   ready    per- 
mission is  granted  them  to  inspect  the  charming 
spot. 


so  long  as  required.  Could  we  be  assured  that 
the  rain  would  stop  there,  then  there  would  be  no 
doubt  but  that  we  should  have  a  very  heavy, 
perhaps  an  immense,  late  crop.  But  once  the 
weather  breaks  in  July,  and  especially  after  so 
long  and  unusual  a  period  of  drought  as  we  have 
experienced,  there  is  no  telling  how  much  riin  there 
may  be,  or  how  soon  the  drought  may  be  turned 
into  a  flood.  To  town  dwellers  the  rain  comes  as 
an  unmitigated  boon  ;  to  rural  dwellers,  andesps- 
cially  to  farmers  and  gardeners,  it  may  be  of  very 
mixed  value.  Thus,  if  the  wet  be  prolonged,  then 
immense  harm  will  be  done  to  Potatoes  and  Corn 
crops,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  fruit  trees 
and  some  root  crops.  In  late  Potatoes  the  ten- 
dency of  prolonged  rains,  with  consequent  lack  of 
moisture,  will  be  to  promote  inordinate  top  growth 
with  excessive,  but  late  and  watery  tuber  crops  ; 
or  else  we  shall  see  such  a  visitation  of  the  Potato 
disease,  consequent  upon  the  chilling  of  the  soil 
and  lowering  of  the  temperature,  as  may  be 
productive  of  greater  loss  than  would  have  re- 
sulted had  no  rain  fallen  for  several  weeks  longer. 
It  seems  very  probable  that  those  breadths  of 
Potatoes  that  have  ample  room  between  the 
plants  will  come  off  best  in  any  case.  Dense 
planting  is  still  very  much  an  evil,  for  so  many 
persons  do  not  yet  realise  the  importance  of  the 
access  of  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  the  leafage. 
It  is  largely  through  this  foliage  agency  that  good 
sound  starchy  tubers  are  formed.  A.  D. 
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POTATOES. 

The  heavy,  though  so  late,  rains  now  falling  will 
not  fail  to  have  a  very  considerable  influence  on 
the  Potato  crop,  and   already   much   concern  is 
being  manifested  as  to  what  that  influence  might 
be.     At  first  the  moderate  showers  were  credited 
with  a  tendency  to  produce  growing  out  of  the 
young  tubers,  and  it  is  very  likely,  so  far  as  not 
only  the  earlier  varieties  not  yet  full}'  ripe,   or 
later  ones  that  have  had  both  top  and  tuber  growth 
checked,  that  the  new  impetus  given  by  the  rains 
to  growth  will  produce  the  growing  out  antici- 
pated.    No  doubt  in  most  cases  it  will  be  wise  to 
get  up  the  earlier  or  more  matured  varieties  so  soon 
as  possible,  as  it  would  be  less  an  evil  to  have 
them  up  good,  if  small,  than  to  leave  them  to  super- 
tuberate,  and  thus  have  a  comparatively  worth- 
less tuber  crop.     But  already  the  rain  has  been 
so  considerable,  that  the  lowest  roots  have  been 
reached   and   the  soil    to   fully  1   foot  in   depth 
thoroughly  moistened.    There  is  no  prospect  what- 
ever that  after  such  a  soaking,  should  the  rain 
cease  (even  at  the  moment  of  writing),  Potatoes 
wil   not  have  ample  moisture  to  satisfy  all  needs 


Potato  White  Elephant.— I  know  several 
gardeners  who  still  cling  to  this  Potato  for  the 
main  supply.  The  way  they  treat  it  to  prevent 
having  a  crop  of  much  too  large  tubers  is  to  allow 
all  the  sprouts  to  grow,  each  root  having  then 
half  a  dozen  shoots.  The  tubers  from  such  growth 
are  naturally  much  smaller  than  when  the  growths 
are  limited  to  two  shoots,  as  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  cultivation. — E.  M. 

The  Mushroom  house.  — Now  is  a  good  time 
to  select  a  wet  day  for  thoroughly  cleaning  this 
structure  in  readiness  for  the  coming  season.  Old 
exhausted  beds  should  be  cleared  out,  all  walls 
whitewashed,  and  if  the  presence  of  woodlice  is 
suspected,  boiling  water  poured  on  the  floors  and 
in  all  crevices  will  banish  them.  See  that  the 
heating  apparatus  is  in  sound  condition  and  throw 
open  doors  and  ventilators  to  thoroughly  sweeten 
the  structure.  In  places  where  the  majority  of 
horses  are  turned  out  to  grass  at  this  period,  ma- 
nure from  corn-fed  horses  is  scarce ;  therefore,  it 
will  be  wise  if  early  Mu.=:hrooms  are  required  to 
commence  saving  it,  if  even  in  small  qu.anti- 
ties,  it  taking  some  time  to  collect  sufficient  to 
form  a  good-sized  early  bed. 

Small  Peas.— I  agree  with  Mr.  Crawford 
(p.  65)  that  many  small-podded  varieties  of  Peas 
have  very  much  to  recommend  them.  For  exhi- 
bition, of  course,  the  small-podded  varieties  are 
at  a  disadvantage,  except  during  the  month  of 
May  or  very  early  in  June  when  the  larger-grow- 
ing kinds  are  not  ready.  This  year  I  grew  Can- 
nell's  Englii-h  Wonder  for  an  early  supply,  and  it 
was  surprising  what  a  number  of  succulent  Peas 
the  short  pods  of  this  variety  yielded.  I  measured 
two  pods  ;  one  barely  2^  inches  long  had  seven 
fine  peas,  the  other  just  2k  inches  long  having 
eight  peas.  I  have  grown  for  the  last  two  seasons 
a  variety  named  Goldfindt-r,  a  tall-growing,  short- 
podded  kind,  but  a  wonderful  cropper  and  of 
capital  (piality.  The  pods  are  really  crammed 
with  eight  and  ten  peas  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
No  matter  whether  grown  early,  midseason,  or 
late,  the  crop  and  quality  are  equally  good.  Take, 
again,  Stratagem,  a  shoit-podded  Pea,  but  bear- 
ing profusely  a  large  quantity  of  well-filled  pods. 
I  have  this  year  grown  several  of  Eckford's  newer 
varieties,  and  find  that  many  of  them  are  short- 
podded  sorts.  He  must  have  had  this  idea  in 
his  head  when  working  to  obtain  new  varieties. 
Shrop.'hire  Hero  much  resembles  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion in  the  shape  of  its  pod.  It  is  a  free-bearing 
kind,  having  seven  and  eight  large  peas  in  each 
pod.  Renown  is  another  well  worth  attention  ; 
the  rather  short  deep  green  pods  are   literally 
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crammed  with  large  peas.  Epicure  is  a  taller  grow- 
ing kind,  reaching  5  ft.  in  a  season  like  the  present, 
and  bears  profusely,  some  of  the  pods  containing 
as  many  as  ten  full  sized  peas.  Critic  is  another 
variety  growing  5  feet  high,  having  quite  short 
pods,  but  well  filled  with  extra  large  peas. 
Essential,  again,  has  short  pods,  which  contain 
eight  and  nine  peas.  Juno  grows  but  2  feet  high, 
is  free  bearing  ;  its  well-filled  pods  are  short,  but 
contain  peas  of  excellent  quality.  Several  others 
might  be  named,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  short-podded,  free-bearing 
varieties  are  becoming  more  appreciated  when 
they  combine  these  elements  and  the  best  of 
flavour. — E.  M. 

Early  Cauliflowers. — In  this  neighbourhood 
(South  Herefordshire)  the  season  has  been  a  most 
trying  one  for  many  varieties  of  Cauliflowers 
owing  to  the  drought  and  the  hot  weather,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  the  difi'erence.  Snowball 
was  the  earliest  by  a  few  days,  but  the  heads  were 
so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  sending  to  the 
kitchen,  and  they  quickly  opened  out.  Early 
London  followed  with  large  close  heads,  many  of 
them  weighing  3j  lbs.  when  trimmed,  and  re- 
mained in  a  good  condition  for  some  days  after 
they  were  fully  developed  with  simply  one  or  two 
leaves  bent  over  them.  I  think  the  stock  I  have 
had  of  Walcheren  must  have  degenerated,  as  the 
plants  have  been  a  very  poor  lot  as  compared  with 
Early  London,  and  though  sown  at  the  same  date 
Walcheren  was  nine  days  later  in  coming  into 
use.  Defiance  produced  rather  small,  but  beauti- 
fully formed  heads,  just  the  size  for  a  gentleman's 
table,  only  about  three  days  later  than  Early 
London.  Several  other  varieties  are  so  much  like 
some  of  the  sorts  named  in  every  respect  that  I 
omit  mentioning  them,  as  this  season  can  scarcely 
be  considered  one  to  bring  out  all  the  good  points 
of  any  variety,  but  rather  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence the  bad  ones.  Provided  a  true  stock  of 
Early  London  can  be  procured,  I  think  it  second 
to  none  as  an  early  variety,  sown  either  in  the  au- 
tumn or  spring.  Unfortunately,  we  sometimes 
get  a  spurious  strain,  and  in  our  disappointment 
are  liable  to  forget  how  well  it  has  behaved  in  the 
past.— W.  G.  C. 
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THE  VICTORIA  PARK  AT  BATH. 

Few  provincial  public  parks  are  set  in  such 
picturesque  surroundings  or  give  such  command- 
ing views  of  the  landscape  as  the  Victoria  Park 
at  Bath.  Its  beauties  alike  of  situation  and 
those  that  have  resulted  from  wise  planting  are 
exceedingly  great.  Here  on  a  high  hill  crest 
judicious  planting  and  simplicity  of  design 
characterise  a  road  which  is  shaded  and  shel- 
tered by  a  long  and  informal  avenue  of  native 
trees  in  rich  variety,  yet  which  at  the  same  time 
allows  the  eye  to  obtain  frequent  glimpses  of 
the  valley  through  which  the  Avon  winds  and  of 
the  opposite  hills.  A  large  portion  of  the  city 
too,  part  nestling  in  the  valley  and  extending 
far  up  the  tree-adorned  slopes  on  either  side,  is 
embraced  in  this  commanding  view.  Turning 
to  the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowei-s,  the  most  .super- 
ficial observers  cannot  but  be  impressed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  There  is 
very  little  of  that  gaudy,  showy  kind  of  bed- 
ding-out which  at  its  best  is  a  poor  and  fleet- 
ing substitute  for  the  aspects  that  are  only 
obtained  through  the  use  of  more  or  less  per- 
maaent  types  of  vegetation  that  happily  pre- 
dominate here.  We  have  often  remarked  that, 
instead  of  filling  our  gardens  and  parks  almost 
entirely  with  gloomy  evergreens  and  funereal 
conifers,  the  dift'erent  forms  of  native  trees 
bhould  have  preference.  The  common  Elm 
is  known  to  almost  everyone,  but  there  are  many 


varieties  that  differ  in  leaf  and  style  of  growth, 
as  may  here  be  seen,  and  although  we 
have  met  with  most  of  the  Elms  growing  in  this 
park  at  diflerent  times,  we  have  never  seen  a 
collection  in  one  place  so  complete  as  here. 
This  tree  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  central 
avenue,  but,  happily,  is  not  overdone,  Horse 
Chestnuts  predominating  in  other  parts,  with 
sometimes  a  few  Aoers,  Poplars,  and  other  fine 
trees  which  give  variety  of  outline  and  of 
leaf  growth,  not  omitting  to  mention  two  or 
three  fine  Tulip  Trees  which  were  abundantly 
in  blossom  when  we  saw  them.  One  of  the 
side  walks  is  fringed  with  an  admirable  collec- 
tion of  Thorns,  the  trees  standing  on  the  Grass, 
and  each  sufficiently  isolated  from  the  next  to 
allow  of  natural  growth.  This  must  be  a 
pretty  feature  at  flowering  time,  and  no  lovelier 
family  of  trees  could  be  named  as  being  worl  hy  of 
an  important  position  in  a  public  park.  There 
are  noble  Sweet  Bays  here  12  feet  to  14  feet  in 
height,  and  the  winter,  though  it  has  partly 
defoliated  them,  has  not  cut  them  back  as  in 
many  places,  whilst,  strange  to  say,  Darwin's 
Barberry  has  been  a  much  greater  sufferer. 
What  was  once  a  grand  specimen  of  Garrya 
elliptica  is  reduced  to  a  stump  by  last  winter, 
but  one  of  the  best  of  Evergreens — the  Holly — 
that  does  well  in  this  park,  is  represented  in  its 
best  green,  golden  and  silver  variegated  varie- 
ties. The  little  lakes  have  their  margins 
adorned  with  vegetation  in  character,  two 
Babylonian  Weeping  Willows  being  a  prominent 
feature,  also  the  American  Weeping  Willow. 
The  golden  Elder  is  here  effectively  massed, 
and  the  Sea  Buckthorn  gives  a  charming  and 
restful  tone  of  silver-grey,  whilst  a  little  later 
its  shoots  will  glow  brightly  with  orange-red 
berries. 

Conifers. 

The  dell  is  adorned  with  these,  and  it  was  a 
happy  idea  to  place  them  here  and  confine  them 
mainly  to  this  spot.  On  the  Grass  slopes  they 
are  quite  at  home,  and  the  specimens  of  some 
trees  are  good.  Even  the  Wellingtonia  we 
could  not  help  admiring,  over-planted  and  over- 
praised as  it  has  been.  Its  handsome  bole  must 
be  quite  4  feet  in  diameter,  whilst  its  outline  is 
more  informal  and  with  less  of  the  sugar-cone 
shape  than  we  generally  see,  whilst  in  colour  it  is 
a  picture  of  health — rich  green  above,  silvery 
beneath,  and  with  none  of  that  rusty  tint  which 
so  often  characterises  this  tree.  Mr.  Milburn, 
who  so  ably  superintends  this  park,  attributes 
this  healthy  colour  to  non-removal  of  the  leaves 
that  annually  fall,  and  now  form  a  thick  de- 
posit, which,  slowly  decaying,  without  a  doubt 
feed  the  roots,  whose  fibres  were  active,  form- 
ing a  matted  growth  in  the  surface  soil.  A 
good  companion  to  this  tree,  and  quite  as  fine, 
is  the  specimen  of  the  Californian  Redwood 
tree  (Sequoia  sempervirens).  The  Weeping  Yew 
(Taxus  baccata  Dovastoni)  is  a  feature  here,  and 
we  have  never  seen  a  finer  plant.  It  is  really  a 
great  spreading  bush,  with  no  apparent  growth 
of  stem,  but  situated  on  a  steep  slope ;  its  semi- 
prostrate,  weeping  branches,  luxuriant  in  deep 
green  colour,  cover  and  completely  hide  a  large 
piece  of  ground.  A  tall  and  lovely  Weeping 
Birch  near  is  singularly  happy,  its  situation  and 
effect  giving  a  welcome  break  to  the  prevailing 
dark  tone.  The  Weeping  Cypress  (Cupressus 
funebris)  is  represented  by  a  very  healthy 
plant,  whilst  Nootka  and  Lawson's  Cypresses 
and  Irhuja  gigantea  all  flourish  in  the  fullest 
degree.  The  Pine  tribe  (Pinus,  Picea,  and 
Abies)  is  admirably  represented,  and  one  of  the 
finest  bushes  of  Daphniphyllum  glaucescens 
grows  in  this  dell,  which,  though  attractive  at 
all  times,  must  be  doubly  effective  in  mid- 
winter.    No   account   of    the   trees   would    be 


complete  that  omitted  Arbutus  Andrachne,  one 
specimen  here  being  very  noteworthy.  It  has 
a  clear  stem  rising  about  a  yard  from 
the  turf,  a  wide -branching  head  of  long 
red-barked  branches  which  are  conspicuous 
in  colour,  and  a  fine  crown  of  foliage. 
Other  fine  trees  are  the  Mauna  Ash,  Cerasus 
serrulata,  a  specimen  planted  by  Loudon ; 
Koeh-euteria  paniculata,  Pjrus  salicifolia, 
with  delightful  silvery  leaves  ;  the  Kentucky 
Coft'ee  Tree  (Gymnocladus),  the  Maiden-hair 
Tree  (Salisburia),  Ptelea  trifoliata,  Corylus 
Colurna  and  the  variegated  Turkey  Oak.  Mr. 
Milburn  rather  deplored  the  fact  that  Rhododen- 
drons refused  to  do  well,  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  usually  happens  in  most  gardens 
where  they  thrive,  this  is  rather  somethiug  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  in  consequence  we  see  a  park 
of  marked  individuality  in  its  tree  and  shrub 
life.  The  latest  addition  is  a  department,  and  an 
integral  part  of  the  park  itself,  devoted  to 

Hardy   Flowers, 

an  example  that  many  public  parks  might 
worthily  imitate.  The  ground  has  been  thrown 
into  naturally  graded  mounds,  in  one  place 
an  easy  slope,  in  another  steeper,  varied  with 
rocks,  upon  and  between  which  are  cushions  of 
Stonecrops,  Rockfoils  and  Houseleeks,  with  nu- 
merous other  alpine  flowers  besides.  We  were 
particularly  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Milburn 
had  adopted  the  natural  and  true  way  of  plant- 
ing his  flowers  in  simple  groups  and  masses' 
thereby  securing  bold  and  combined  effects 
that  are  lost  by  scattering  and  indiscrimi- 
nate mixing.  For  example,  in  one  place  we 
noticed  a  fine  break  of  Sea  Hollies,  bril- 
liant in  colour  and  a  new  revelation  of 
flower  beauty  to  those  accustomed  to  the  aver- 
age assemblage  of  flowers  that  appear  in  public 
parks.  A  moist  slope  in  another  place  was 
covered  with  Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses  in 
perfect  health  and  vigour,  and  the  bunch  Prim- 
roses have  a  place  also.  A  collection  of  hardy 
Ferns  is  grouped  in  a  spot  congenial  to  them, 
and  a  peaty  corner  elsewhere  has  hardy  Orchids 
and  other  peat-loving  subjects.  Telekia  speciosa 
massed  on  the  grass  suggested  an  admirable  use 
for  not  a  few  of  the  stronger  hardy  flowers.  In 
this  hardy  flower  garden,  also,  are  many  choice 
shrubs  grouped  or  isolated  with  good  effect. 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  was  in  fruit,  also  Ehe- 
agnus  edulis.  A  spreading  bush  of  Clerodendron 
trichotomum,  passing  out  of  flower,  will  also 
be  a  picture  soon,  with  its  electric-blue  seeds 
set  in  their  red  capsules.  Romneya  Coulteri 
was  flourishing,  and  Ciesalpinia  japonica,  though 
partially  cut  back  by  the  winter's  frost,  strong 
in  growth.  Other  less  rare,  but  very  beautiful, 
shrubs  prominent  here  were  Spiraea  Lindleyaua, 
S.  ari;efolia,  S.  japonica,  S.  hypericifolia,  all 
grouped  and  flowering  together ;  also  the 
Bladder  Sennas,  Olearia  Haasti,  Photinia  serru- 
lata, Aralia  Maximowiczi,  most  distinct  in  leaf- 
age, and  the  Judas  Tree.  In  the  grass,  too, 
upon  which  most  of  these  choice  shrubs  are 
grouped,  spring-flowering  bulbs  from  Snowdrops 
to  Narcissi  are  naturalised. 

In  this  park,  at  least,  the  season  is  denoted 
by  the  flowers  that  adorn  it,  and  the  garden  is 
full  of  changing  life,  which  is  as  it  should  be,  and 
the  aspect  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
gaudy,  monotonous  garden  that  is  made  for  the 
summer  months  alone,  with  its  after-legacy  of 
six  months'  dreary  bareness. 


Churctyird  Bottom  Wood. — The  agitation 
in  favour  oi  the  acquisition  of  Churchyard  Bottom 
Wood,  Highgate,  has  resulted  in  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners,  who  own  it,  making  a  con- 
siderable  concession.     They    will   sell  the   wood 
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(sixty-five  acres)  to  the  district  council  for 
£2.3,000,  and  waive  their  right  to  cut  two  roads 
through  it.  By  this  the  rural  character  of  the 
wood  is  preserved,  and  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, who  are  going  to  complete  their  scheme 
by  selling  the  front  for  building  purposes,  will 
gain  another  50  feet  frontage,  and  enable  two 
more  houses  to  be  erected  upon  the  land,  and 
thus  another  £20  a  year  will  be  added  to  the  pro- 
spective income  of  the  charities. 

New  park  for  Baxton. — The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire has  presented  a  valuable  site,  comprising 
not  less  than  six  acres,  to  the  Buxton  town  council 
for  the  purposss  of  a  public  park. 


THE  OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 
This  old-established  garden,  so  long  and  ably 
tended  by  the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  still  maintains 
its  high  standard  under  the  care  of  the  present 
curator,  Mr.  W.  Baker,  and  when  there  re- 
cently we  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  that  the 
authorities  had  carried  out  a  much-needed  im- 
provement by  building  an  entirely  new  range 
of  glass  houses  in  the  place  of  the  old  struc- 
tures that  had  served  their  purpose  and  out- 
lasted their  time.  Whilst  the  arrangement  of 
the  garden  generally  and  its  outside  features 
are  much  the  same  as  in  years  gone  by,  the 
renewal  and  extension  of  the  glass  department 
have  afforded  Mr.  Baker  fresh  scope,  which  he 
has  quickly  availed  himself  of,  the  disposition, 
arrangement,  and  healthy  appearance  of  the 
whole  collection  of  plants  being  of  the  most 
creditable  character.  Special  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  house  devoted  to  tropical  aquatic 
plants,  which,  although  not  so  large  as  the  one 
in  which  they  are  grown  at  Kew,  is  not  less 
interesting,  whilst  the  tank  being  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  ground  level,  the  Water 
Lilies  are  seen  to  better  advantage,  being 
brought  so  much  nearer  to  the  eye.  This  tank 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  a  picture  with  many 
flowers,  Nymphasa  Lotus  and  N.  zanzibarensis 
being  present  in  their  best  and  most  varied 
forms.  Mr.  Baker  was  also  successful  in  flower- 
ing the  new  N.  Sturtevanti  in  this  tank  last 
year.  Several  of  the  new  hardy  hybrid  Water 
Lilies  were  also  flowering,  but  here,  as  else- 
where under  glass,  they  do  not  show  to  such 
advantage  nor  attain  such  noble  size  as  in 
the  open  air.  Among  numerous  stove  aquatics 
beside  Lilies  around  the  margin  of  the  tank  a 
mass  of  Sagittaria  montevidensis  was  very 
conspicuous  alike  in  its  immense  leaves  and 
prettily  marked  flowers. 

The  collection  of  cactaceous  plants  is  a  com- 
prehensive one  and  fills  one  structure,  whilst  an- 
other contains  a  good  collection  of  Orchids,  and 
the  Ferns,  both  in  number  and  size  of  plants, 
already  require  more  space  than  the  structure 
allotted  to  them  affords.  Other  houses  contain 
a  mixed  collection  of  flowering  and  fine-leaved 
plants,  whilst  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  most  con- 
venient feature  of  the  new  range  of  houses  is  a 
glass-covered  corridor  that  connects  them.  This 
is  brilliant  with  flowering  plants,  Lonicera 
sempervirens,  Plumbago  capensis,  Browallia 
Jamesoni,  trained  Fuchsias  and  other  green- 
house climbers  being  very  gay  at  the  time  of 
our  visit. 

The  old  walls  that  enclose  a  greater  part  of 
the  garden  are  adorned  with  a  host  of  hardy 
climbing  plants,  and  although  the  usual 
botanical  garden  method  of  arranging  the  hardy 
(lowers  in  their  natural  orders  is  the  least 
artistic  way,  the  beds  here  contain  a  large  collec- 
tion, including  many  of  interest  and  beauty,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  throughout  the  seaeon. '  Trees 
are  ([uite  a  feature,  as  although  their  number 
must  of  necessity  be  limited,  what  there  are  are 
mostly  uncommon  and  notable  representatives 


of  their  kind.  The  specimen  of  Sophora  japonica 
is  exceptionally  fine,  probably  one  of  the  largest 
in  English  gardens,  its  stem  nearly  2  feet  in 
diameter,  carrying  a  wide-spreading  head  of 
lovely  leafage.  The  Hop  tree  (Ptelea  trifoliata) 
does  well  and  flowers  freely,  the  tree  being 
covered  with  its  curious  clusters  of  winged  seed- 
pods.  Another  uncommon  tree  which  the 
winter  did  not  hurt  in  the  least  is  the  Paper 
Mulberry(Broussonetiapapyrifera),  so  called  be- 
cause the  Japanese  have  made  paper  from  its 
leaves.  These  are  somewhat  heart-shaped  and 
rather  downy,  whilst  fruits  in  abundance  on  all 
the  branches  much  resembled  those  of  the  Mul- 
berry. There  is  a  very  fine  tree  of  the  white 
Mulberry,  also  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
Constantinople  Nut  (Corylus  Colurna),  which 
fruits  freely  and  was  bearing  large  clusters  of 
its  hard-shelled  nuts.  Diospyros  Lotus  thrives 
and  fruits  abundantly,  and  Salisburia  adianti- 
folia,  V^irgilia  lutea  and  Gymnocladus  canaden- 
sis are  represented  by  large  and  handsome 
trees.  The  specimen  of  Fraxinus  ornus  is  a 
grand  one,  and  must  be  pretty  when  in  flower, 
whilst  another  most  distinct  Ash  is  F.  pubescens, 
which  has  very  large  leaves.  The  trees  of 
Pyrus  domestica,  Crataegus  Aronia,  C.  tanaceti- 
folia  and  the  Fern-leaved  Beech  are  all  worthy 
of  mention.  Among  flowering  shrubs  a  group 
of  Rubus  odoratus  was  beautiful  alike  in  leaf 
and  flower,  and  several  shrubby  Spirajas, 
notably  S.  Lindleyana,  were  conspicuous  in 
flower.  A  shaded  border  also  contains  a  good 
collection  of  hardy  Ferns.  The  inhabitants  of 
Oxford  are  fortunate  in  having  such  a  well 
stocked  garden,  which  is  of  easy  access  and  open 
to  the  public  from  an  early  morning  hour,  whilst 
the  facilities  it  aflbrds  for  botanical  study  must 
be  great. 


Notes  from  Chester.  -  The  sprays  of  Acer 
colchicum  rubrum  sent  will  suggest  the  gorgeous 
colour  effect  which  is  given  along  the  sweep  of 
the  avenue  in  which  plants  of  this  beautiful 
Maple  are  freely  intermingled.  The  Hydrangeas 
in  the  shrubberies  are  distinct  and  conspicuous. 
The  flowering  heads,  such  as  the  spike  of  Hy- 
drangea paniculata  grandiflora  which  we  send 
you,  set  off  splendidly  a  bank  of  green.  The 
Heaths  are  always  pretty.  Erica  vagans  alba  is 
a  gem.  Clethra  arborea  is  not  easily  surpassed 
either  for  flower  or  foliage,  and  its  beautiful  bells 
are  charged  with  a  fragrance  that  is  charming. — 

DiCKSONS. 

Good  dry-weather  Pansies. — The  present 
season  has  not  been  a  favourable  one  for  tufted 
Pansies,  although,  in  spite  of  it,  we  have  seen 
them  good  in  many  gardens.  At  Chiswick  re- 
cently we  made  note  of  several  that  seemed  to 
be  good  drought-registers.  The  old  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  was  one  of  the  best,  and  still  remains 
a  Pansy  of  high  merit  that  must  not  be  lightly  re- 
garded for  the  sake  of  newer  kinds.  William 
Niel  was  charming  in  its  unique  shade  of  rosy 
mauve  colour.  Some  of  Dr.  Stuart's  new  va- 
rieties were  most  conspicuous  for  healthy  growth 
and  abundance  of  blossom.  Christiania,  cream- 
white,  with  rich  yellow  eye  ;  Sweet  Lavender, 
pale  blue  ;  Blue  Gown,  deeper  blue  and  one  of  the 
most  persistent ;  Old  Gold,  dwarf  and  neat  in 
habit,  rich  yellow  ;  Cordelia,  cream-white  ;  White 
Wings,  of  a  purer  white  than  the  preceding  ;  and 
Blush  Queen  were  all  noteworthy  for  their  vigour, 
freshness  and  profusion  of  flowers. 

Centaurea  ruthenica. — There  are  several 
very  coarse  and  weedy  Centaureas  in  cultivation 
that  have  no  merit  whatever  as  garden  flowers, 
and  doubtless  the  presence  of  these,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  their  lack  of  beauty,  has  served  to  divert 
attention  from  those  of  the  family  that  are  really 
beautiful.  C.  ruthenica  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  most  select  collection  of  hardy  plants,  and  we 
noted  with  pleasure  at  Winchmore  Hill,  where 


choice  things  in  quantity  are  the  aim  rather  than 
a  few  of  everything,  that  Mr.  Perry  is  working 
up  a  stock  of  this  species.  It  is  a  graceful  plant 
in  leafage  alone,  whilst  its  pale  yellow,  long- 
stalked  flowers  are  handsome  and  lasting  on  the 
plant  or  in  the  house.  We  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  coarse,  but  showy  C.  macrocephala  in  the 
market  this  season  in  a  cut  state,  and  if  there  is 
a  demand  for  it,  C.  ruthenica  would  surely  be  in 
greater  demand  if  it  could  be  had.  A  coloured 
plate  of  this  species  was  given  in  The  Garden  of 
October  21,  1893. 


The   Royal   Gardeners'  Orphan   Fund. — 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  took 
place  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  Marshall  in  the 
chair.  The  following  special  receipts  were  an- 
nounced :  Wimbledon  Horticultural  Society,  sale 
of  flowers,  £5  5s.  ;  proceeds  of  Rose  fair  at  Croy- 
don, per  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummings,  £7  ;  Mr.  W.  A. 
Miller,  Underley  Hall  Gardens,  box,  £1  18s.  8d., 
and  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Dropmore  Gardens,  box, 
17s.  6d.  The  death  of  Mr.  John  Wills,  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  having  been  reported, 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Mrs. 
Wills  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  committee  in  her 
bereavement  and  their  profound  regret  at  the  loss 
of  so  noble  a  suppcrt3r  of  the  fund  and  of  such  a 
sincere  and  valued  friend. 


Kitchen  garden  walks.  —  Where  the  old 
practice  of  using  salt  on  walks  for  destroying 
weeds  is  still  adhered  to  the  present  is  a  capital 
time  to  renew  the  dressing.  This  will  ensure 
clean  walks  till  late  autumn,  when  another  and 
final  dressing  may  be  given.  Where  rains  have 
recently  fallen  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  all 
walks  another  good  rolling,  this  also  lasting  until 
October. 

Hand-list  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  grown  at 
Kew. — On  applying  to  the  agent  for  Government 
publications  here  (Edinburgh)  to  procure  for  me 
a  copy  of  the  above,  I  am  informed  that  it  is  only 
to  be  had  at  Kew.  There  must  be  many  persons 
like  myself  desirous  of  having  a  copy  of  this  use- 
ful publication,  but  as  it  cannot  apparently  be 
had  through  the  usual  trade  channels,  it  will  be 
a  favour  if  ycu  will  kindly  say  for  the  benefit  of 
myself  and  others  at  a  distance  how  it  is  to  be 
had.-F. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — July,  taken 
as  a  whole,  was  of  about  average  temperature. 
Owing  doubtless  to  the  unusual  prevalence  of 
bright  sunshine  and  the  heat  it  had  acquired 
during  the  preceding  month,  the  soil  was  consider- 
ably warmer  than  the  July  mean.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  month  little  rain  fell,  but  after 
this  there  were  very  few  fine  days.  The  total 
measurement  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
4|  inches,  which  is  about  2  inches  in  excess  of 
the  average  for  the  month  and  greater  than  in  any 
July  since  1880,  or  for  fifteen  years.  The  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  recent  heavy  rainfall 
was  the  way  in  which  the  rain  penetrated  the 
parched  ground  and  the  depth  to  which  it 
descended  into  it.  Indeed,  two-thirds  of  the  total 
quantity  deposited  has  already  come  through  the 
heavy  soil  gauge  and  nearly  as  much  through  the 
light  soil  gauge. — E.  M.,  Berlchamsied. 


Tillandsia  Durati. — In  the  article  upon  this 
plant  in  last  week's  Garden  (p.  49),  througli  a  mis- 
print, the  word  "  flower-pot'  appears  instead  of 
"flower-plot."  The  passage  should  read  :  "Hibiscus 
syriacus  growing  in  a  flower-plot." — W.  M. 


Names  of  plants. — Old  Suli^criber. — l,  Lirio. 
dendron  tulipifera ;  2,  Euonymus  japnnicus  aureus  ; 
3,  Oriselinia  littoralis  ;  4,  Tsuga  adprtssa;  5,  Cata'pa 
speoio-a  ;  fi,  Re  inospora  filiftra  ;  7,  Spir;ca  Donglasi ; 
8,  Thujnpsis  dolabrata;  0,  t.iota  orientalis  auria  ;  10, 
Betnla   la-iniata;    11,  variegated   Juniper;    12,  Tilia 

Moltkei. II.    Peiicheij. — Rhus    glabra. W.    H. 

Cook. — 1,  LythruTu  sahcaria;  2,  Ileteninni  pnniilum  ; 
S,   lleliopsis  patnla ;   4,  Epilobiuni   angubtitolium ;  5, 

Kchinops   ruthenicus  ;   ti,  send   better   specimen. 

J.li.  Ai.— The  tnuiipftt  Honeysuckle   (Lonicera  sem- 
pervirens). 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  bnt 
The  Abt  itskif  is  SA.TUB.i."—Shakapeart. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


MARKETING  APPLES. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  information  has  been 
circulated  by  means  of  the  horticultural  press, 
fruit  conferences,  and  other  channels  on  the 
best  mode  of  marketing  fruit,  I  think  little 
attention  has  been  given  as  to  the  best  time  to 
market  different  varieties  of  Apples  to  ensure 
realising  the  highest  value  for  the  same.  The 
proper  time  to  dispose  of  the  Apples  is  of  more 
importance  than  many  would  imagine,  and  a 
few  notes  on  the  subject  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  growers  who  have  not  had  much  experi- 
ence and  will  shortly  be  selling  their  fruit. 
Taking  the  earliest  varieties  first,  we  have 
White  Transparent,  White  Astrachan,  and 
White  Juneating  ready  now  at  the  end  of  July, 
and  I  find  it  pays  best  to  allow  each  of  these 
sorts  to  become  ripe  before  consigning  to 
market,  a  higher  price  being  obtained  for  them 
than  if  sent  before  that  period.  As  the  varie- 
ties are  soft  in  the  flesh  they  should  be  sent  in 
small  packages,  as,  for  instance,  half  sieves  or 
flats,  lining  these  with  soft  hay  or  similar 
materia],  over  which  clean  paper  is  placed,  and 
the  Apples  carefully  packed  therein,  so  that  no 
movement  of  the  fruit  can  take  place  in  transit 
to  market.  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Cardinal, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Slubbard,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, and  other  varieties  of  these  or  Beauty  of 
Bath  type  that  put  on  a  nice  colour  should  not 
be  picked  or  marketed  until  the  colour  is  well 
developed,  as  the  value  is  considerably  in- 
creased thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Lord  SuflSeld,  and  Lord  Grosvenor  are 
most  valuable  if  sold  before  they  look  ripe  ; 
buyers  in  the  northern  maikets  will  not  pur- 
chase the  three  varieties  named  except  at  a  low 
rate.  I  once  sent  a  large  consignment  away 
fully  ripe,  and  beautiful  to  look  at,  thinking  to 
secure  top  prices,  but  the  salesman  wrote  per 
return  that  £0  per  ton  was  lost  by  keeping  them 
until  ripe  and  that  his  buyers  would  not  give 
good  prices  for  such  Apples,  as  they  kept  badly 
on  their  hands.  But  there  are  exceptions,  as,  for 
instance.  Golden  Spire  has  always  realised  a 
much  better  price  when  ripe  than  earlier  ;  its 
rich  yellow  colour  and  fiim  skin  cause  it  to 
travel  well  and  look  very  attractive  when 
opened  for  buyers'  inspection.  The  same  also 
apphes  to  Queen  Caroline  or  Brown's  Codlin 
and  Ecklinville  Seedling.  I  have  sent  away 
many  tons  of  the  latter  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  have  always  found  them  most  valu- 
able when  fully  grown,  but  they  must  be  packed 
with  great  care  and  in  small  quantities  to- 
gether—28  lbs.  is  plenty  to  have  in  one  pack- 
age. Frogmore  Prolific  and  Potts'  Seedling 
are  somewhat  tender  in  the  skin,  and  should  be 
sold  immediately  it  is  seen  they  have  attained 
a  full  size.  If  kept  until  the  Apples  assume  a 
yellowish  tinge  they  bruise  easily  and  look 
damaged  when  opentd  ;  consequently  a  lower 
price  must  be  accepted.  Yorkshire  Beauty  and 
Worcester  Pearmain  realise  the  highest  value 
■when  deeply  tinged  with  red  ;  in  fact,  all  varie- 
ties that  put  on  a  handsome  colour  like  the  two 
sorts  sell  well,  if  of  good  size,  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts. 

The  grower  must  be  guided  by  circumstances 
with    late-keeping    varieties     like     Dumelow's 


Seedling,  Newton  Wonder,  Lane's  Prince  Al- 
bert, Bramley's  Seedling,  and  others  of  that 
class.  My  experience  is  that  if  £i  or  upwards 
per  cwt.  can  be  obtained  at  the  time  the  fruit 
is  ready  to  pick,  it  will  pay  to  send  it  away  at 
once,  thus  avoiding  the  labour  and  expense  of 
storing  and  the  loss  of  weight  that  takes  place, 
for  Apples  when  stored  for  several  months  lose 
considerably  in  weight.  Again,  the  good  or  bad 
crops  in  America  and  Canada  must  be  taken  into 
account,  as  they  exercise  a  very  material  difler- 
euce  on  whether  it  will  pay  or  not  to  store 
Apples  largely.  Up  to  the  present  the  Austra- 
lian Apples  need  not  be  feared  when  put  into 
competition  with  our  own  late  varieties.  From 
a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  of  prices  for  late 
fruit,  I  believe  that  Apples  worth  i'l  per  cwt. 
prior  to  Christmas  should  realise  30s.  per  cwt. 
in  March  to  pay  for  the  extra  labour  and  loss 
of  weight  ;  if  more  than  the  latter  sum  can  be 
obtained,  then  it  pays  well  for  storing  the 
Apples.  Sometimes  £2  and  upwards  can  be 
easily  secured  for  these  late  supplies,  but  the 
grower  ought  to  be  fairly  certain  that  the 
supply  from  abroad  will  not  be  heavy,  and  also 
that  his  fruit  rooms  are  adapted  for  keeping  the 
Apples  plump  and  sound,  as  shrivelled  fruit  is 
a  drug  and  diflicult  to  sell  at  anything  approach- 
ing a  paying  price.  W.  G.  C. 


Strawberry  Competitor  forced.^I  forced 
a  few  plants  last  year  to  test  its  flavour.  I  had 
previously  seen  it  in  fine  condition  with  a  market 
grower,  and  was  so  impressed  with  it  that  I  gave 
it  a  trial.  Competitor  ripens  very  quickly,  the  fruit 
very  large,  handsome  and  of  fair  quality.  When 
hard  forced  it  is  superior  to  Noble  and  a  better 
traveller.  The  potting  season  now  being  at  hand, 
those  who  value  large  Strawberries  would  do  well 
to  give  it  a  trial.  As  an  outdoor  variety  it  is  most 
vigorous,  and  does  well  in  a  dry  season.  It  re- 
quires plenty  of  space,  as  if  the  plants  are  crowded 
many  fruits  are  lost.  — W.  S.  M. 

The  summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees.— 
"J.  C."  (page  60)  grasps  the  force  of  summer 
pruning  when  he  says  it  would  be  wise  not 
to  allow  varieties  which  are  prone  to  make 
much  wood  to  have  their  own  way  in  the 
spring,  practising  pinching  as  in  the  case  of 
pot  trees  and  trees  generally  grown  under  glass. 
Thus  sun  and  air  would  be  able  to  act  beneficially 
on  each  shoot  and  leaf,  a  thing  impossible  under 
the  crowding  system  ;  and  as  the  more  wood  a  tree 
makes  the  more  it  is  inclined  to,  this  early  pinch- 
ing would  lesEen  the  liability  to  grossness  and 
secure  a  more  evenly  balanced  condition  of  the 
tree  generally.  In  other  words,  the  wood  would 
be  moulded  into  fertility  through  the  breaking 
down  of  gross  buds  or  shoots  into  moderate 
growths,  and  fully  exposing  the  latter  to  light, 
heat  and  air.  But  because  skilful  summer  pinch- 
ing or  pruning  can  do  so  much,  some  have  pushed 
it  to  excess,  and  by  cutting  too  much  and  all  at 
one  time  the  cultivator  inflicts  serious  evils  on  the 
trees.  Summer  pruning  should  be  a  process 
running  parallel  with  growth.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unnatural  than  the  way  in  which  it  is  often 
carried  out,  the  whole  of  the  current  year's  shoots 
pinched,  cut,  or  clipped  off  at  one  fell  swoop. 
Can  it  be  any  wonder  if  such  sudden  and  severe 
arrestment  of  shoot  growths  should  also  stop  the 
supply  of  food  and  sap  to  the  fruit,  or  prevent  it 
ever  afterwards  attaining  to  its  normal  size  or 
developing  its  best  flavour  ?  This  wholesale  and 
sudden  defoliation  of  shoots  and  leaves,  this  sudden 
transition  from  dense  shadow  to  glaring  sun- 
shine, is  as  injurious  to  the  buds  as  the  fruit. 
Better  far  go  over  the  trees  at  intervals  extending 
over  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  thus  by  two  or 
more  easy  stages  complete  the  process  of  summer 
pruning.  The  whole  matter  would  also  be  made 
very  much  easier  through  the  stopping  of  the 
strongest  buds  early  in  the  season  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  weaker  shoots  bodily  so  soon  as 
their  character  was  deteimined.      The  majority 


of  those  left  would  then  be  of  that  medium  and 
even  growth  most  favourable  to  the  development 
of  fruit-bearing  buds. — D.  T.  F. 

Good  Raspberries. — In  a  short  note  on  good 
Raspberries  (p.  40)  I  noted  the  excellence  of 
Superlative  and  Hornet.  At  p.  88  Mr.  F.  Bedford 
asks  if  I  have  tried  Baumforth's  Seedling,  which 
he  considers  superior.  Baumforth's  Seedling  is 
certainly  a  good  Raspberry,  but  it  is  not  equal  to 
Superlative,  and  my  opinion  is  not  singular,  as  in 
conversation  a  short  time  back  with  a  first  class 
hardy  fruit  grower  he  told  me  Superlative  was 
the  very  best  Raspberry  grown  and  the  most 
profitable.  It  cannot  be  termed  the  earliest  va- 
riety grown,  and  the  fruit  is  more  acid  than  that 
of  some  kinds,  but  for  preserves  and  tarts  the 
brisk  acid  flavour  combined  with  the  firm  fruit  is 
an  advantage.  I  have  for  years  advocated  the 
culture  of  Superlative  in  these  pages,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  have  planted  only  one  kind  (Super- 
lative) on  account  of  its  cropping  qualities,  late 
bearing,  and  the  few  small  fruits  it  produces. 
Some  few  seasons  ago  I  had  a  failure  with  Rasp- 
berries, and,  requiring  this  fruit  in  quantity,  tried 
Superlative,  it  being  an  easy  matter  to  gather 
50  lbs.  of  fruit  from  a  few  short  rows  of  plants. 
In  seasons  of  drought,  like  1893  and  this  year,  in 
our  soil  Superlative  is  the  only  variety  I  have 
grown  that  may  be  depended  upon.  Baumforth's 
may  be  termed  an  improved  Northumberland  Fill- 
basket,  and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  it, 
but  it  does  not  succeed  so  well  on  our  soil.  Mr. 
Bedford  may  grow  these  varieties  under  more 
favourable  conditions.  Again,  has  he  got  the  true 
Superlative,  as  I  cannot  agree  with  his  com- 
parisons as  to  flavour  1  If  the  long  time  it  crops 
is  taken  into  account,  I  consider  it  the  very  best 
Raspberry  grown.  Given  good  culture  and  not 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  one  place,  it  will 
make  grand  growths  and  give  very  fine  fruit. — 
G.  Wythes. 


GOOD  RED  AND  WHITE  CURRANTS. 
It  is  surprising  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  larger  varieties  of  Red  Currants,  such 
as  Cherry  and  La  Versaillaise,  which  are  superior 
to  the  small  old  red  variety  so  much  grown.  It 
may  be  said  that  some  of  the  larger  kinds  do  not 
fruit  so  freely  as  the  smaller  ones,  but  much  de- 
pends upon  the  mode  of  culture  and  the  soil.  La 
Versaillaise  is  a  favourite  with  many  who  desire 
large  fruit,  but  it  is  not  liked  by  all  grow  ers  on 
account  of  the  brittleness  of  the  shoots  and 
branches.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  this  variety 
is  not  worth  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  gross 
habit  and  loss  of  shoots  when  laden  with  fruit. 
This  may  be  prevented  by  severe  pruning  in 
winter,  keeping  the  plants  very  dwarf,  and  stop- 
ping the  summer  growth  in  the  fruiting  season. 
By  growing  dwarfer  trees  there  is  less  fear  of 
breakage,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  stop  the 
strong  shoots  in  the  growing  season  ;  indeed,  the 
main  growth  may  be  pinched,  and  thus  reduced 
in  weight.  If  the  weak  shoots  are  cut  out  there 
will  be  less  fear  of  breakage.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  variety  so  large  as  this.  On  the  Continent  it 
is  grown  under  the  name  of  Belle  de  Fontenay, 
being  much  liked  for  its  large  fruit  and  fine  acid 
flavour.  This  variety  fruits  freely  on  the  old  wood 
and  spurs.  If  only  one  large  red  kind  be  grown, 
the  choice  should  be  given  to  the  Red  Cherry,  a 
variety  with  many  synonyms,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  very  best.  The  fruits  may  not  equal  those 
of  La  Versaillaise  in  size,  but  the  crop  is  little 
inferior.  The  plant  is  of  a  dwarf  habit  and  of 
compact  growth.  Red  Cherry  is  superior  to  the 
Old  Red,  Old  Dutch,  and  the  Cut-leaved  variety. 
A  few  seasons  ago  I  was  advised  to  give  La  Con- 
stante  a  trial.  This  must  be  included  in  the  list 
of  good  kinds.  It  is  a  large  fruit,  and  much  later 
than  any  of  the  kinds  named  above.  The  fruit 
keeps  a  long  time  before  it  shrivels. 

There  are  fewer  white  kinds,  a  couple  of  varie- 
ties in  most  gardens  being  sufiicient.  The  White 
Currant  is  not  grown  nearly  so  much,  as  at  one 
time  when  glass  was  less  plentiful  the  fruits 
were  used  for  dessert.     White  Versailles  is  a  good 
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companion  to  the  red  La  Vereaillaise,  the  berries 
large,  pure  white,  with  a  very  thin  gkin.  The 
White  Dutch  cut-leaved  variety  is  also  very  good, 
bearing  well,  the  fruit  of  good  size  and  quality  ; 
this  is  also  known  as  Wilmot's  Large  White. 
Though  a  slow  grower,  it  requires  to  be  kept 
pruned  to  get  fine  fruit,  topping  the  trees  when 
in  rich  land.  There  are  others,  such  as  White 
Transparent,  the  berries  large  and  useful  for 
dessert.  For  walls,  Currants  are  admirably 
adapted,  as  the  fruit  can  be  so  easily  preserved 
from  birds.  G.  Wythes. 


GOOSEBERRIES  IN  1895. 

In  spite  of  the  drought  in  many  parts  of  th® 
country  the  Gooseberry  crop  has  been  remark" 
ably  good.     I  am  aware  in  some  districts  the 
trees  of  a  few  kinds  were  crippled  by  frost,  but 
they  made  such  progress  during  April  and  May, 
that  its  evil  effects  were  soon  obliterated.     Of 
course,  there  has  been  more  trouble  than  usual 
with  red  spider,  and  complaints  have  been  fre- 
quent as  to  the  ravages  of  caterpillars.     Goose- 
berries  in  many   gardens    do   not  get   nearly 
enough  food,  and  in  some  none  at  all.     In  light 
gravelly  soils  the  trees  soon  suffer,  and  well- 
known  growers  of  these  fruits  mulch  early,  giving 
rich  manures,  and  to  obtain  fine  fruits  lighten 
the  crop.     By  doing  so  early  in  the  season  there 
is  no  loss,  as  the  large  kinds  are  most  useful  in 
a  green  state  when  gathered  early.  More  atten- 
tion is  now  paid  to  trees  that  produce  large 
fruits,  as  these  are  more  valuable  early  in  the 
season  than  when  ripe.     Such  kinds  as  Berry's 
Early  Kent  and  Whinham's  Industry  have  been 
extensively   planted   for  early  fruit  and  are  a 
valuable  source  of  income.     For  private  gardens 
there   is  an   unlimited  selection— in   fact,   too 
many,  and  one  must  not  depend  solely  upon  the 
large  kind.s  if  flavour  is  the  first  consideration. 
Again,  some  of  the  very  large  kinds  have  much 
thicker  skins  than  the  smaller  ones,  and  much 
of  the  fruit  is  lost  when  the  thick  skin  is  taken 
into  account.  Some  of  the  very  best  kinds  weep 
badly,  growing  close  to  the  ground.     Most  of 
the  Lancashire  prize   berries  have  this  habit, 
and  well  repay  support  in  the  way  of  a  trellis, 
wall  or  stakes.     I  venture  to  assert  that  the 
best  varieties  when  given  wall  culture  are  not 
inferior  to  the  beat  forced  fruits   if  gathered 
when    the    fruits    are    cool    or    early    in    the 
day.     For  flavour  such  varieties  as  Pitmaston 
Green    Gage,    Green    Overall,    Bright   Venus, 
Harry,  Early   Red,  Early    Green,    Early    Sul- 
phur,  Red    Champagne,    fireen   Walnut,    Red 
Warrington,  Keens'  Seedling  and  Ironmonger 
wUl  not  fail  to  please,  and  though  not  equal  in 
size  to   some,  they   may   be   termed   the   best 
where  flavour  is  considered.     Those    who    can 
devote  a  north  wall  to  Gooseberries  and  grow 
them  as  cordons,  either  doulile  or    with  four 
shoots  springing  from  the  base,  will  have  a  nice 
lot  of  fruit  for  a  long  period.     Grown  thus,  the 
trees  give  little  trouble  when  once  the  growths 
have   made   good    progress.     Of   course,  much 
quicker  results  are  obtained  from  single  cordon 
growths,  but  I  do  not  advise  them,  as  though 
they  are  admirably  adapted  for  training  to  wires 
or   stakes,    they   throw    out   so    much    sucker 
growth  at  the  base  when  planted  on  walls,  that 
the  double  cordon  is   preferable  with    two    or 
four   leaders  at  about  (i  inches    or    !)    inches 
from    the   soil.     Grown    thus    there    is    little 
trouble,  a.s  the  shoots  or  lateral  growths  can  be 
kept  well  spurred  back,  and  the   fruits  can  be 
readily  preserved  if  the  trees  are  kept  closa  to 
the    wall.     In   such   a   position    I    have   never 
known  them  to  fail,  always  cropping  freely,  and 
if  given  a  good  mulch  of  decayed  manure  when 
the  fruits  have  set  there  is  little  further  trouble, 
and  red  .spider  is  not  known.     The  trees  liki;  a 


cool  border,  and  make  very  fine  fruiting  spurs 
every  season.  In  many  gardens  there  is  often 
vacant  wall  space  which  could  be  utilised,  and 
it  would  well  repay  to  renew  the  bushes  more 
frequently.  Young  trees  are  better  able  to 
resist  extremes  of  weather  and  give  much  finer 
fruits.  In  planting  it  is  well  to  get  the 
ground  into  condition  early  in  the  autumn  and 
plant  just  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Unless 
grown  for  exhibition,  some  half-dozen  kinds  of 
each  section  are  sufficient. 

The  best  varieties  this  season  with  me  on 
poor  soil  have  been  Whitesmith,  King  of  Trumps, 
Aline,  and  Lady  Leicester,  all  white  varieties  — 
the  best  reds  being  Conquering  Hero,  Forester, 
and  Rough  Red.  Among  the  yellows.  Leader, 
Drill,  Tiger,  Trumpeter,  and  Early  Sulphur 
are  the  best,  the  green  kinds  being  Green  Gas- 
coigne.  Green  Overall,  Surprise,  StockweU, 
Keepsake,  Telegraph,  and  Berry's  Kent  for 
earliness.  This  is  a  select  list,  but  out  of  hun- 
dreds to  select  from  it  may  be  relied  upon. 
It  includes  early  and  late  varieties,  not  fasti- 
dious as  to  soil,  and  good  croppers. 

G.  Wythes. 


SEASONABLE  VINE  NOTES. 

If  wasps'  nests  are  as  numerous  generally  as 
they  are  in  this  part  of  Herefordshire,  Grape 
growers  will  be  greatly  troubled  by  these  pests. 
In  one  field  of  twenty  acres  over  eighty  nests 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  aid  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  yet  they  appear  as  numerous  as 
ever.  Fortunately  there  are  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  wasps  doing  very  much  damage  in 
vineries  and  other  fruit  houses  without  enclos- 
ing the  fruit  in  muslin  bags,  which  I  saw  being 
done  recently.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have 
relied  upon  Davis's  wasp  destroyer  to  keep  the 
enemyatbay  with  themostgi'atifying  results.  Im- 
mediately the  wasps  commence  to  attack  the  fruit, 
a  little  of  the  liquid  is  dropped  into  the  berries 
that  have  been  eaten  ;  in  a  very  short  time  it 
will  be  seen  that  any  wasps  visiting  the  doctored 
berries  are  in  difliculties;  some  roll  off  the  berries 
and  drop  on  the  floor,  others  manage  to  fly  a 
short  distance,  while  a  few  may  pass  out  through 
the  ventilators,  but  in  every  case  a  peculiar 
buzzing  sound,  which  seems  to  alarm  all  their 
fellows  in  the  vinery,  is  made  by  the  wasps.  By 
a  little  perseverance  in  tainting  the  berries  that 
have  been  damaged,  wasps  will  avoid  the  vinery 
and  do  practically  no  harm.  Personally  I  have 
not  lost  a  bunch  since  using  the  destroyer.  A 
word  of  caution  is  necessary  in  using  this  mix- 
ture. A  strong  warning  should  be  given  to  young 
hands  not  to  eat  or  touch  any  of  the  Grapes, 
neither  should  the  bottle  containing  the  mix- 
ture be  carelessly  left  about.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  there  was  a  very  painful  proof  of  the  poi- 
sonous nature  of  the  above,  and  accidents  fre- 
quently occur  through  the  carelessness  or  want 
of  thought  of  people  who  are  well  aware  of  the 
great  value  of  these  poisonous  mixtures  when 
properly  employed. 

Insect  pests,  including  the  dreaded  mealy 
bug,  are  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance to  many  gardeners  in  those  establishments 
where  plants  have  to  be  grown  in  the  vineries, 
but  I  think  brighter  times  are  in  store  lor  that 
class  of  men,  and  I  believe  they  will  have  less 
cause  for  worry  in  keeping  the  Vines  and  Grapes 
free  from  mealy  bug.  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  bug  never  got  a  footing  in  vineries  under 
my  charge,  but  1  have  had  trouble  from  it  in 
jjlant  houses,  and  of  all  the  many  insecticides 
in  the  market,  I  have  only  found  one  that  will 
destroy  this  pest  by  fumigation,  viz.,  the  X  L 
All  Vaporising  J'\imigator.  I  saw  a  late  vinery 
ill  which  the  Grapes  wore  changing  coloura  few 


days  ago  that  had  just  been  fumigated  with  the 
above  at  double  the  strength  reccamended  by 
the  makers.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  no  injury  had 
been  done  to  the  fruit  or  foliage,  and  the  mealy 
bug  lay  in  quantities  dead  on  the  paths,  staging 
and  elsewhere  in  the  vinery,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Vines  and  plants,  not  a  living 
bug  could  be  discovered.  Whether  it  would  be 
safe  to  fumigate  Vines  bearing  ripe  Grapes  is  a 
matter  that  possibly  some  reader  who  has  tried 
it  may  answer  in  the  negative  or  otherwise. 

Where  all  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
early  vineries,  much  may  now  be  done  towards 
increasing  the  crop  and  size  of  bunch  next  year. 
If  red  spider  or  thrips  has  been  prevalent,  the 
leaves  may  be  thoroughly  syringed  with  a  safe 
insecticide,  afterwards  giving  plenty  of  clean, 
soft  water  overhead  daily  while  the  foliage  re- 
mains green,  and  if  the  border  is  porous  with 
free  drainage,  liquid  manure  can  be  given  with 
decided  advantage  up  to  the  time  the  foliage 
falls,  and  on  some  soils  that  are  of  a  specially 
hungry  character,  such  as  the  one  I  have  to  deal 
with,  feeding  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  will 
prove  highly  serviceable.  When  the  Vines  have 
been  cleared  of  their  crop,  I  think  it  a  great 
mistake  to  allow  a  fresh  growth  of  sub-laterals 
to  weaken  the  back  buds  and  to  some  extent 
diminish  the  light  they  ought  to  have  at  this 
season.  A  few  gardeners  contend  that  by  allow- 
ing this  late  growth,  a  supply  of  stored  sap  is 
acquired  by  the  Vines,  causing  them  to  break 
strongly  and  more  evenly  when  started  again. 
Such  a  contention  I  question,  as  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  instead  of  stored  sap  there  is  a  lot  of 
wasted  energy,  and  the  Vines  do  not  rest  so 
soon  or  well  as  they  ought  to  do  if  first-class 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  W.  G.  C. 
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XII. 

The  first  half  of  July  has  been  a  time  of  bril- 
liant sunshine,  and  though  at  present  cloudy 
and  rainy  days  prevail,  the  earliest  part  of  the 
month  was  all  that  could  be  desired  with  regai  d 
to  favourable  weather  for'  the  rock  garden. 
Mountain  flowers,  naturally,  are  not  quite  as 
abundant  during  July  as  they  were  in  June, 
but  among  the  plants  blooming  in  July  there  is 
nevertheless  a  great  number  of  beautiful  kinds 
well  worth  the  attention  of  those  whose  rock 
gardens,  as  a  rule,  are  almost  bare  of  flowers 
directly  after  the  bright  spring  flowers  have 
faded.  Many  plants  mentioned  in  my  previous 
notes  as  being  in  bloom  during  June  are  not 
only  stiU  in  flower,  but  are  even  more  gorgeous 
now  than  they  were  a  month  ago.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  Marliac's  new  Water 
Lilies,  which  flower  most  abundantly  wherever 
planted.  As  I  have  already  mentioni  d  these  in 
a  previous  article,  I  will  pass  no  further  com 
ment  on  their  exquisite  beauty.  I  planted  six 
varieties  of  the  new  Nymphajas  in  tlie  rock 
garden  at  Abbotsbury,  where  they  were  covered 
by  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  of  water.  They 
have  not  only  not  suffered  in  the  least  during 
the  last  severe  winter,  but  made  sjjlendid 
growth  and  have  been  flowering  continuously 
since  May,  quite  dispelling  the  erroneous 
assumption  still  frequently  met  with  that 
Nymphteas  should  not  be  grown  in  water  less 
than  (i  feet  deep.  I  may  here  also  mention  a 
few  handsome  plants  growing  not  in,  but  near 
the  water,  which  were  in  full  bloom  early  in 
July.  Parnassia  palustris,  with  its  white 
flowers  on  long  stems,  is  an  excellent  com- 
panion to  Saxifraga  aizoides,  with  yellow  flowers, 
as  both  flower  at  the  same  time,  and  love  abund- 
ance of  moisture  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun, 
while  the  deep   yellow  Saxifraga  Hirculus  and 
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the  lovely  Cypripedium  spectabile  love  peaty 
soil  and  a  half-shady  positioD.  Tall  plants  by 
the  waterside  bloomirg  in  July  are  the  graceful 
Spirieas,  S.  palmata,  S.  p.  alba,  S.  Ulmaria, 
S.  U.  picta,  Astilbe  rivularis,  and  also  the  eflec- 
tive  purple  Loosestrife  (Lythrum  Salicaria  su- 
perbum),  whose  flowers  form  a  capital  contrast 
to  the  various  yellow  tints  of  the  many  Hemero- 
callis  still  in  bloom. 

DwAKF   Rock  Plants  in  Bloom  During 
THE  Eakly  Paet  of  Jbly. 

The  season  for  choice  gems  in  the  select  part 
of  the  rock  garden  is  by  no  means  over.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  things  out  in  bloom  early  in 
July  were  Acantholimon  venustum,  Dianthus 
Freyni,  Potentilla  nitida,  P.  n.  atrorubens, 
Umbilicus  spinosus,  and  Androsace  Chamffi- 
jasme.  Dianthus  Freyni  is  a  rare  and  beautiful 
Pink  of  dwarf  and  compact  habit.  Its  flowers 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  Dianthus  glacialis, 
but  they  are  larger  and  the  growth  also  is  a 
little  stronger  than  in  that  variety.  It  does 
well  in  a  narrow  fissure  filled  with  calcareous 
soil,  and  has  flowered  abundantly  at  Exeter. 
Acantholimon  venustum  is  also  stOl  rare,  and 
not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
It  is  very  different  from  and  superior  to  the 
much  better-known  Acantholimon  glumaceum. 
Its  stiff  prickly  foliage  is  best  compared  to  a 
minute  Yucca,  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  high, 
and  bearing  a  spike  of  crimson  flowers  on  an 
erect  stem  6  inches  to  8  inches  high.  Poten- 
tilla nitida  with  its  carpet  of  silvery  leaves  and 
large  white  flowers  is  a  most  attractive  plant. 
The  white  flowers  often  sport  into  a  shade  of 
pale  pink  or  flesh  colour,  but  all  are  eclipsed 
by  the  dark  crimson  variety,  still  rather  rare 
and  known  as  Potentilla  nitida  atrorubens.  Of 
Primulas  I  noticed  the  following  were  in  bloom 
eirly  in  July,  and  some  of  them  are  still  flower- 
ing now.  Primula  Poissoni,  P.  magellanica, 
and  P.  capitata  are  all  doing  remarkably  well 
in  a  half-shady  position.  P.  Poissoni  is  similar 
to  P.  japonica  in  shape,  but  its  rosy  crimson 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  shorter  spike.  P.  ma- 
gellanica is  not  unlike  P.  farinosa  in  its  flowers, 
but  the  plant  is  more  robust  in  all  its  parts, 
and  being  of  the  easiest  cultivation  is  a  very 
desirable  plant  for  the  rock  garden.  P.  capi- 
tata is  very  striking  with  its  heads  of  lilac- 
purple  flowers  on  loi  g  erect  stems,  and 
is  especially  attractive  when  planted  in 
large  groups.  The  Gentians  form  another 
attractive  feature  in  various  rock  gardens  in  this 
county,  and  especially  at  Exeter,  where  Gen- 
tiana  cruciata,  G.  septemCda,  G.  Kesselringi, 
G.  thibetioa,  G.  decumbens  and  G.  asclepiadea 
were  flowering  together  early  in  July.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  of  the  group  is  G.  Kesselringi, 
with  flowers  of  a  much  paler  azure-blue  than  in 
most  Gentians.  G.  decumbens,  also,  is  of  a 
paler  hue  than  the  semi-prostrate  deep  blue  va- 
rieties cruciata  and  septemfida.  G.  thibeticais 
much  taller  and  has  a  head  of  white  flowers, 
which,  however,  seldom  open  profusely.  G.  as- 
clepiadea is  also  rather  tall,  growing  Ik  feet  or 
2  feet  high  and  bearing  numerous  purplish  blue 
flowers,  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
These  Gentians  form  an  admirable  succession  to 
the  spring-flowering  varieties  now  past.  Two 
excellent  plants  suitable  for  planting  sideways 
into  an  abruptly  sloping  or  vertical  fissure  are 
Carlina  acaulis  and  Horminum  pyrenaicum.  The 
former  has  very  large  creamy  white  flowers  and 
requires  a  sunny  position,  while  the  latter  has 
a  spike  of  purple  flowers  and  does  best  in  the 
shade  in  a  position  similar  to  that  frequently 
recommended  for  Ramondia.  Many  of  the  Cam- 
pa,nulas  mentioned  in  my  notes  during  June  are 
still  blooming  profusely,  but  one  of  the  dwarfest 


and  choicest  newly  opened  is  C.  Waldsteiniana, 
which  is  of  very  neat  habit  and  well  worthy  of 
a  place  among  the  select  plants.  Of  taller  Cam- 
panulas still  in  bloom  I  will  only  mention 
C.  Hendersoni,  C.  Burghalti  and  C.  lactiflora, 
while  those  of  medium  size  now  blooming  in- 
clude C.  Hosti,  0.  liuifolia  and  G.  Scheuchzeri, 
all  of  which  make  excellent  rock  plants  if  kept 
sufficiently  far  away  from  the  smaller  kinds  of 
mountain  plants.  Haplocarpha  Leichtlini,  also, 
is  still  flowering  profusely,  and  on  a  dry  rocky 
ledge  Opuntia  Raftinesquiana  is  expanding  its 
large  yellow  blossoms  after  having  withstood 
the  exceptionally  hard  frost  of  last  winter.  The 
pink-flowering  Mesembryanthemum  uncinatum 
has  also  survived  and  is  covered  with  blossoms  ; 
while  close  by  Silene  Schafta  is  expanding  its 
graceful  shootsladen  with  bright  crimson  flowers. 
The  deep  blue  Platycodon  Mariesi  is  also  now  at 
its  best,  and  as  in  winter  it  dies  down  altogether, 
it  never  looks  so  well  as  when  planted  in  large 
groups  and  displayed  on  a  carpet  of  dwarf  Ever- 
green plants  like  Herniaria  glabra  or  others  that 
would  cling  closely  to  the  ground. 

Caepbting  Plants  Blooming  Early  in 

July. 

I  have  often  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
carpeting  plants,  not  only  for  covering  the 
ground  between  medium  and  tall  sized  plants, 
but  also  for  being  planted  by  themselves,  falling 
over  stones,  often  in  places  where  no  other  form 
of  vegetation  would  be  equally  eflective.  Lippia 
repens,  though  severely  cut  in  some  places  by 
the  frost,  has  survived  the  \\  nterin  Devonshire, 
and  its  pink  flowers,  just  now  nestling  on  dense 
greenery  and  clinging  closely  to  the  rock,  are 
most  attractive,  as  are  also  the  white  flowering 
Pratia  angulata  and  the  exquisite  little  Hyperi- 
cum cuneatum,  H.  repens  and  H.  nummulari- 
folium,  all  with  yellow  flowers  and  of  very 
neat  habit.  An  excellent  plant  for  quickly 
covering  a  stony  ledge  is  Umbilicus  chrysanthus. 
Like  the  Umbilicus  spinosus  already  mentioned, 
its  leaves  form  pretty  rosettes,  but  are  less  in- 
curved and  without  the  spiny  apex.  Moreover, 
Umbilicus  chrysanthus  grows  rapidly,  while  the 
other  variety  increases  but  very  slowly.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow  and  appear  here  early  in 
July,  but  on  account  of  the  pretty  evergreen 
rosettes,  the  plant  is  an  ornament  to  the  rock  gar- 
den throughout  the  year.  It  requires  a  dry,  sunny 
position.  Among  the  carpeting  plants  flowering 
in  early  July  I  would  also  mention  a  few  varie- 
ties of  Sedum.  Even  the  common  Sedum 
allium  is  not  to  be  despised  in  the  rock  garden, 
for  its  evergreen  foliage  and  blush  white  flowers 
are  most  suitable  for  bold  effects,  and  as  it  grows 
very  rapidly,  it  should  be  allowed  to  cover  a 
large  patch  of  ground  in  places  where  quick 
growth  is  desirable,  and  where  no  harm  can  be 
done  to  choicer  plants  of  slower  growth. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  yellow  flower- 
ing varieties  S.  Bridgianum  and  S.  Midden- 
dorfiauum,  but  their  dark  foliage  does  not 
form  so  dense  a  carpet  as  that  of  the  former. 
Sedum  spurium  forms  an  evergreen  carpet 
studded  with  heads  of  pink  flowers.  Sedum 
crassifolium  should  be  in  every  rock  garden.  All 
through  the  winter  its  very  bright  green  glossy 
leaves  were  most  ornamental,  and  when  in  July 
a  mass  of  golden  yellow  flowers  is  added  to  the 
display,  few  things  in  the  rock  garden  are  more 
effective,  especially  for  distant  effect.  Of  other 
pretty  carpeting  plants  flowering  during  early 
July  I  will  only  mention  Convolvulus  lineatus 
with  silvery  grey  leaves  and  large  pink  flowers, 
Arenaria  grandiflora  with  numerous  white 
flowers,  and  Arenaria  cfespitosa  aurea  with  a 
dense  carpet  of  golden  yellow  leaves  studded 
with  white  flowers. 


Medium-sized  and  Tall  Plant.s  Flowbeikg 
DUEING  Early  Part  of  July. 
Among  medium-sized  plants  suitable  for 
prominent  ledges  in  the  bolder  part  of  the  rock 
garden  I  would  mention  the  lavender-blue 
Statices,  such  as  Statice  elata,  S.  Gmelini,  S. 
bellidifolia,  S.  spathulata,  S.  elata  and  the  bold 
S.  latifolia.  A  mass  of  the  yellow  Helenium 
pumUum  might  also  be  used  with  good  effect, 
and  not  less  striking  are  well-arranged  groups 
of  Lychnis  Haageana  with  its  large  showy  flowers 
in  various  shades  of  red  and  the  beautifully 
fringed  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  plenissima.  Very 
pretty,  too,  is  a  group  of  the  dwarf  yellow  Soli- 
dago  nana  compacta  contrasted  against  the 
mauve  Erigeron  alpinus,  E.  glaucus  or  the  crim- 
son-purple Prunella  Webbiana  and  its  white 
variety.  The  dark  blue  Delphinium  cashmeri- 
anum  and  the  pale  yellow  Scabiosa  Webbiana 
form  another  good  contrast.  A  very  handsome 
plant  of  medium  size  is  also  the  orange  variety 
of  the  Welsh  Poppy  (Meconopsis  cambrica),  and 
in  a  moist  half-shady  spot  Spigelia  marilandica 
is  conspicuous  by  its  red,  yellow-tipped  blooms. 
A  charming  white  flower  is  Anthemis  mace- 
donica.  The  fine  specimen  on  Messrs.  Veitch's 
rockwork  at  Exeter  was  killed  by  the  severe 
frost,  but  the  plant  had  seeded  itself  and  the 
seedlings  are  already  in  bloom.  Among  tall 
plants  in  the  background  of  rock  gardens  few 
things  are  more  imposing  than  a  good  specimen 
of  Centaurea  macrocephala,  with  its  bold  foliage 
and  large  yellow  flowers.  Telekia  cordifolia, 
another  noble  plant,  is  more  in  its  place  as  a 
single  specimen  on  Grass  near  the  rock  garden 
than  among  the  rocks  themselves.  Romneya 
Coulteri,  too,  is  now  developing  its  large  white 
flowers  and  doing  well  in  a  well-drained  posi- 
tion at  the  foot  of  a  large  rock.  Tropaeolum 
speciosum  is  flowering  most  abundantly  at 
Newton  Abbot,  where  it  covers  a  large  rock. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  mention  a  few  eflective 
tall  plants  very  suitable  for  a  border  adjoining 
the  rock  garden  :  Liatris  spicata,  Chrysobactron 
Hookeri,  Physostegia  virginica,  Coreopsis  lan- 
ceolata,  C.  srandiflora,  Cimicifuga  racemosa, 
HeliopsLs  patula,  Rudbeckia  laciniata,  Bocconia 
cordata,  Harpalium  rigidum,  Lychnis  vesper- 
tina  alba  fl.  -  pL,  Eryngium  Bourgati,  E. 
giganteum,  E.  alpium  maximum.  Chrysanthe- 
mum filiforme,  C.  S.  Sage,  Monarda  didyma, 
Aconitum  pyrenaicum,  Potentilla  Hopwoodiana, 
Helenium  striatum.  All  of  these  are  among 
many  others  blooming  early  in  July  and  most 
effective.  F-  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


ORCHIDS. 


NOTES  ON  PHAL.ENOPSIDS. 

These  are  still  growing  freely,  and  are 
apparently  making  a  solid  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, the  weeks  of  bright  sunshine  allowing  of 
ample  ventilation  without  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture unduly.  When  one  sees  how  well  this  free 
circulation  of  air  suits  the  plants  and  notes  the 
robust  character  of  the  foliage  grown  under  these 
conditions,  it  seems  hard  to  have  to  close  the 
ventilators  and  practically  to  keep  them  so  for 
several  months.  Yet  this  ia  what  we  must  do 
later  on  in  the  season,  and  if  the  plants  are  to 
come  through  the  ordeal  safely  they  must  have 
the  best  of  attention  now  before  any  fall  m  the 
outside  temperature  occurs.  With  these  beau- 
tiful Orchids  all  changes  of  temperature  or 
other  atmospheric  conditions  must  be  brought 
1  about  gradually  and  naturally,  and  it  is  quite 
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time  that  the  shading  was  diminished  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  leaving  it  up  a  little  later  in  the 
morning  and  removing  it  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon. Healthy  well-grown  Phalsenopsids  will 
stand  more  sunshine  than  is  usually  supposed, 
and  at  this  season  the  blinds  must  not  be  kept 
down  for  five  minutes  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  know  well  the  difficulty  too  often 
experienced  by  Orchid  growers,  where,  owing 
to  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  plants 
grown  in  one  house,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
one  family  the  most  suitable  treatment ;  but 
these  beautiful  Moth  Orchids  seem  to  me  to 
stand  out  from  all  others  and  claim  a  larger 
share  of  attention  than  any.  With  these  there 
is  no  pseudo-bulb  to  finish  up,  as  with  a  Den- 
drobe  or  Cattleya,  nor  a  growth  to  complete 
like  that  of  a  Cypripedium,  for  as  often  as  not 
the  plants  when  going  to  rest  have  a  leaf  half 
made.  Still,  a  watch  must  be  kept  on  the 
plants  notwithstanding,  and  an  experienced 
grower  will  be  quick  to  note  the  steadying,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  growth  which  is  precursory  to  rest- 
ing. When  this  occurs  he  will  know  it  is  high 
time  to  slightly  diminish  the  atmospheric  mois- 
ture and  allow  a  little  more  sunlight.  It  is  at 
this  season  when  the  advantage  of  a  broad 
spacious  house,  where  ample  ventilation  can  be 
given  without  drying  up  aU  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  will  be  apparent,  and  for  PhaK-enop- 
sids  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two 
styles  of  house.  While  not  advocating  a  system 
of  drying  the  plants  at  the  roots,  I  always  like 
to  make  them  look  for  their  moisture  at  this 
season  and  let  them  get  a  little  on  the  dry  side 
always  before  watering,  and  at  least  once  a  week 
to  leave  them  a  few  hours  quite  dry.  Some  may 
be  inclined  to  question  the  advisability  of  this, 
but  I  have  practised  it  with  such  good  results, 
even  with  small  and  weak  plants,  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  others  to  do  so.  Of 
course  it  is  only  a  detaO,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
lay  undue  stress  upon  it,  the  chief  point  after 
all  being  to  build  up  a  firm  and  well-consoli- 
dated growth,  foliage  that  will  not  disappoint 
us  by  falling  olf  wholesale  in  winter  and  render 
the  season's  growth  useless.  The  real  import- 
ance of  this  will  probably  only  be  grasped  by 
beginners  after  a  season  of  ill-luck,  when  after 
growing  them  well,  as  they  think,  they  find 
themselves  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  their  plants.  Now,  however, 
is  the  time  to  prevent  this  by  avoiding  exciting 
the  growth,  making  the  foliage  soft  and  sus- 
ceptible to  changes  of  temperature,  no  matter 
how  slight.  Let  the  plants  have  their  way  and 
do  not  attempt  to  force  them  either  to  grow  or 
rest,  but  observe  them  closely  and  take  the 
precautions  noticed  above  when  seen  to  be 
necessary.  In  dull  weather  keep  a  little  heat 
on  the  pipes  to  prevent  a  sudden  drop  in  the 
temperature,  but  always  make  at  least  5°  diflTer- 
ence  in  this  between  a  fine  and  a  dull  day. 
The  night  air  must  be  reduced  unless  the  house 
stands  at  or  about  G5°,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  let 
it  rise  much  al)0ve  this,  especially  with  fire- 
heat.  The  house  must  be  ventilated  on  top  as 
soon  as  70^  is  reached,  and  .5°  above  this  must 
be  the  maximum  now  in  dull  weather,  running 
up  to  85°  or  90'  with  sun-heat  at  mid-day. 

H.   R. 

Dendrobium  thyraiflorum.— Several  plants 
of  this  species  have  behaved  in  a  rather  singular 
way  this  season.  They  have  produced  a  number 
of  secondary  spikes,  but  have  not  as  yet  started 
to  grow.  This  I  attribute  to  a  slight  check  given 
the  plants  owing  to  removal,  and  partly  also  from 
being  grown  in  too  much  heat,  viz.,  with  the 
warmest  section  of  the  genus.  I  have  usually 
grown  these  with  the  Cattleyas,  but  from  force  of 
circumstances    had    to  arrange    them   in  a  very 


warm  house.  I  can  think  of  no  other  reason  for 
their  doing  so,  as  the  plants  appear  quite  healthy, 
and  last  season  made  a  splendid  growth.  — R. 

Cypripedium  Sedeni  candidulum.— This, 
one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  hybrids,  is  a  most  charm- 
ing kind  and  almost  constantly  in  flower.  A 
strong  plant  that  had  been  flowering  all  through 
the  late  winter  and  spring  months  was  cut  over 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  now  several  more 
spikes  are  appearing  in  the  last  formed  growths. 
The  blossoms  resemble  those  of  the  type,  but  are 
lighter  in  colour,  this  form  having  been  raised  by 
crossing  C.  longifolium  with  the  white  form  of  C 
Schlimi. 

Cattleya  Eldorado  virginalis.— This  name 
is  used  to  describe  the  albino  form  of  this  pretty 
Cattleya,  which  is  now  in  flower.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  pure  white,  also  the  lip,  the  only  colour- 
ing being  a  blotch  of  deep  orange  in  the  throat. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Rio  Negro,  and  although 
not  a  very  robust  grower,  it  thrives  well  under 
ordinary  Cattleya  house  treatment.  It  must  not 
be  over-potted  and  the  compost  should  be  free 
and  open.  It  is  also  very  suitable  for  basket 
treatment. 

Warscewiczella  "Wendlandi.— The  flowers 
of  this  charming  Orchid  are  large  and  very 
attractive.  Each  measures  upwards  of  4  inches 
across  and  is  pure  white,  excepting  the  purple 
blotch  on  the  lip  and  a  few  markings  on  the  crest. 
Having  no  pseudo-bulbs,  this  species  requires  very 
careful  treatment,  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  for  the  plants  must  be  kept  at  rest  and 
yet  must  not  be  over-dried.  A  thin  compost  (one 
that  soon  runs  dry  after  being  watered)  is  the  best 
and  preferable  to  block  treatment,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly too  poor  for  them.  The  plants  soon 
show  the  effect  of  too  little  or  too  much  water, 
the  former  causing  the  foliage  to  wither  and  drop 
off,  the  latter  often  tending  to  spotting  and  decay. 
I  have  found  it  thrive  best  in  a  shady  corner  of 
the  Cattleya  house. — R. 

Phaleenopsis  violacea.— This  very  distinct 
and  charming  little  species  I  recently  saw  in  good 
condition.  The  blossoms  were  about  2  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  light  yellow  at  the 
ends,  becoming  towards  the  base  a  rich  violet-rose. 
The  lip  is  also  purple  with  a  yellow  crest.  The 
flowers  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition  and  are 
very  sweetly  scented.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
thriving  well  with  the  other  species.  The  leaves 
are  broadly  lanceolate,  about  9  inches  in  length, 
bright  green.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  was  introduced  in  1861,  and  has 
several  well-marked  varieties.  —  R. 

Aerides  quinquevulnerum. — This  superb 
Aerides  resembles  A.  odoratum,  but  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  five  segments  having  a  purple 
blotch  on  each  of  them,  it  being  from  this  circum- 
stance that  it  obtained  the  specific  name.  The 
fragrant  and  pretty  blossoms  are  produced  a^ 
various  times,  but  usually  towards  the  end  of 
summer,  and  last  a  considerable  time  in  full 
beauty  if  not  wetted  or  bruised.  It  is  a  strong 
grower,  thriving  well  in  pots  or  baskets,  in  Sphag- 
num Moss  and  charcoal.  The  best  time  to  repot 
is  early  in  spring.  Just  before  growth  commences, 
and  when  giving  fresh  compost  it  is  just  as  well 
to  give  as  much  room  as  the  plants  will  require 
for  three  years  at  least,  as  they  dislike  disturb- 
ance at  the  root.  I  like  to  grow  these  plants  in 
the  ordinary  flower-pots  of  a  suitable  size,  as  when 
the  time  comes  to  repot  one  has  only  to  carefully 
break  them,  and  the  roots  may  go  into  the  new 
ones  almost  entire.  None  of  these  large-growing, 
distichous-leaved  Orchids  like  to  be  crowded  in 
the  houses  ;  each  plant  should  stand  well  clear  of 
its  neighbour,  and  the  larger  and  more  spacious 
the  house,  the  better  the  plants  will  thrive.  The 
atmosphere  must  be  kept  moist  and  charged  with 
ammonia,  and  the  plants  must  not  be  dried  at 
the  roots  at  any  time.  A.  (luinquevulnerum  is  a 
native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Manilla, 
having  been  introduced  in  18,38. 

Cattleya  crispa.— This  species  was  introduced 
from  Brazil  to  our  gardens  some  sixty  years  ago, 
but  although  very  beautiful,  and  particularly  useful 


as  an  autumn  bloomer,  its  merits  appear  to  have 
been  completely  ignored  in  the  race  for  novelties. 
It  would  be  well  if  fine  forms  of  this  plant  were 
searched  for  ;  it  not  only  greatly  resembles  Laslia 
purpurata  in  growth,  but  it  may  with  justice  be 
called  the  autumn-flowering  purpurata.  It  re- 
quires a  severe,  but  judicious  rest  to  induce  it  to 
flower  freely. 

DISA  GKANDIFLORA. 
This  Orchid  is  now  in  flower  in  many  collections, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms  depends  very 
much  upon  how  the  plants  have  been  grown, 
weakly  growths  infested  with  red  spider  or 
thrips  never  throwing  well-coloured  or  large 
flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  growth  is 
robust  and  clean,  it  is  one  of  the  most  efi'ective 
Orchids  in  existence,  no  other,  excepting  per- 
haps Sophronitis,  making  such  a  rich  display  of 
scarlet  or  brilliant  red.  In  a  great  many  places 
D.  grandiflora  is  quite  a  failure,  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  attention,  but  simply  because  it  is 
not  kept  cool  and  moist  enough.  While  growing 
freely,  the  amount  of  moisture  required  at  the 
root  and  in  the  atmosphere  is  surprising,  and 
nothing  but  repeated  syringings  overhead  will 
keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy.  As  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  past  the  plants  may  with  advan- 
tage be  placed  either  out  of  doors  or  in  a  cool 
frame  without  any  protection,  unless  it  is  from 
the  very  heaviest  rains,  light  showers  being  of 
great  benefit  to  the  plants.  This  will  suit  them 
well  until  the  foliage  and  stems  are  thoroughly 
hardened,  when  they  may  be  repotted  and  re- 
placed in  the  cool  house.  The  best  compost  is 
equal  parts  of  peat  fibre,  loam  fibre,  and  Sphag- 
num Moss,  to  which  add  a  good  sprinkling  of 
finely  broken  crocks.  The  pots  or  pans  should 
be  those  with  perforated  sides,  these  allowing 
the  ofl'shoots  to  come  to  light.  After  repotting, 
a  great  deal  of  care  will  be  needed  in  watering 
until  the  roots  begin  to  run  freely,  but  by  the 
middle  of  winter  the  plants  wUl  usually  be 
growing,  when  the  supply  must  be  increased, 
until  in  March  or  April  and  from  then  until  flower- 
ing time  the  plants  must  be  watered  as  described 
above.  The  winter  temperature  must  never  go 
below  45° andafew degrees  higher  must  beallowed 
as  soon  as  the  growths  appear  above  the  compost. 
During  the  summer  keep  them  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible and  always  allow  a  current  of  air  about  the 
leaves,  no  matter  if  they  are  blown  about  by 
the  wind — in  fact,  the  growth  will  be  all  the 
stronger  for  it,  provided  always  the  moisture 
is  ample.  They  must  be  kept  shaded,  and  with 
regard  to  insects  prevention  is  much  better  thau 
cure.  If  red  spider  and  thrips  once  obtain  a  firm 
footing  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate 
them,  spongings,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  at 
the  same  time  immersing  the  plant,  roots  and 
all  in  water,  being  the  most  likely  means  to 
accomplish  this.  Green-fly  sometimes  puts  in 
an  appearance  and  must  also  be  checked  at 
once,  for  if  allowed  about  the  flower-spikes  the 
blossoms  will  be  ruined.  D.  grandiflora  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  has  erect  stems  clothed  with 
narrow  green  leaves  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
bears  at  the  apex  a  raceme  of  about  four  or  five 
of  the  beautiful  richly-coloured  flowers.  These 
are  about  4  inches  across,  the  hooded  upper 
sepal  being  bright  rose  with  deep  carmine  veins, 
the  side  sepals  being  brilliant  crimson  in  some 
varieties,  in  others  more  of  a  carmine  shade. 
In  its  native  habitat  this  Orchid  grows  in  boggy, 
very  moist  places,  yet  at  a  good  elevation 
where  at  times  it  is  very  cold.  Here  the  stems 
grow  to  a  height  of  3  feet  and  upwards  and  bi  ar 
spikes  with  upwards  of  a  dozen  flowers.  It  was 
introduced  from  Table  Mountain,  near  Capo 
Town,  in  1825.  The  variety  superba  is  a 
stronger  growing  and  very  large  flowering  form 
of  the  type.  R. 
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BROUGHTON  CASTLE. 
Thls  delightful  old  place,  belonging  to  Lord 
Saye  and  Sele,  but  at  the  present  tenanted  by 
Mr.  H.  F.  Gladwin,  is  situated  about  two  miles 
from  Banbury,  in  a  beautifully  wooded  and  well- 
watered  valley.  A  pleasant  road  leads  to  it 
from  the  town  of  Banbury,  which  also  nestles 
in  a  valley,  and  although  there  is  a  gradual 
ascent  on  the  way,  two  parallel  and  continuous 
hills  entirely  shut  out  all  view  of  the  country 
beyond.  Broughton  is  a  little  village  that 
apparently  has  existed,  but  not  extended,  for 
many  years.  The  visitor  coming  from  Banbury 
sees  first  a  few  cottages  and  the  school,  all 
stone-built  and  stone-roofed  structures,  grey 
with  age,  and,  passing  the  ancient  and  beauti- 
ful church,  the  castle  is  seen  standing  back  a 
Uttle  way  from  the  public  road,  a  meadow  in- 
tervening. It  is  a  fine,  imposing  structure, 
like  most  houses  of  its  time,  great  in  archi- 
tectural   beauty,   and    in    a    perfect    state   of 


specimens  of  Oaks,  Elms  and  other  native  trees 
all  of  large  size.  Proceeding  round  the  house 
we  come  to  some  veiy  old  walls  that  encompass 
what  was  apparently  once  a  courtyard  on  its 
fourth  side  and  the  walls  being  loop-holed 
denote  great  antiquity.  This  spot  is  now  a 
little  lawn  with  two  or  three  simple  beds  of 
Asters  and  Zinnias,  and  a  border  several 
feet  wide  runs  round  between  the  grass 
and  the  wall,  filled,  as  is  fitting,  with  hardy 
old-fashioned  flowers,  among  which  Pieonies, 
Day  Lilies,  Delphiniums  and  Phloxes  were  most 
prominent  in  strong  clumps.  The  ancient  walls 
are  covered  with  Ivy  on  one  side  and  fruit  trees 
on  the  other.  At  the  end  furthest  from  the 
house  there  rises  a  little  spring  of  water  as  clear 
as  crystal.  A  few  steps  lead  to  it,  and  a  rich 
bank  of  hardy  Ferns  at  the  spot  is  charming  in 
association  with  the  water.  Ivy  has  long 
mantled  the  ancient  walls  of  the  Louse,  but  is 
now   varied    and    relieved    by    the   Virginian 


of    salmon-red,  are    borne   in  a   dense,  clammy, 
crowded  head. 


Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  FROM  WARLEY  PLACE. 

The  rock  garden  with  its  rich  collection  of  alpine 
plants  is  the  feature  of  Mis^  Willmott's  lovely 
garden  at  Warley  Place,  and  a  very  good  des- 
cription of  it  and  the  many  gems  that  are  grow- 
ing there  was  given  in  The  Garden  for  March 
3, 1894.  Since  that  time,  however,  very  great 
additions  have  been  made,  and  its  extent  and 
interest  enormously  increased  by  continuing 
it  down  to  the  little  lake,  following  much  the 
same  plan  as  that  of  the  earlier  work.  A  little 
stream  runs  down  the  centre,  here  and  there 
broadening  out  into  a  pretty  pool  where  the  new 
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preservation.  In  appearance  it  represents 
a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  this  building  has 
been  built  out  of  one  that  preceded  it.  There 
are  parts  of  a  much  earlier  date  known  to  have 
been  erected  in  1407,  and  with  the  surround- 
ing moat  it  most  likely  was  a  stronghold 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets,  whilst  later  on  we  read  of  an  im- 
portant gathering  in  the  council  room  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  policy  of 
Charles  I.  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Long  Parliament. 

The  illustration  shows  the  carriage  front, 
the  moat  being  spanned  by  a  little  bridge, 
the  road  passing  through  a  strong  castellated 
gateway.  The  other  portion  of  the  house 
seen  in  the  picture  has  the  water  within  a 
few  feet  of  its  walls,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
there  is  a  pleasant  breadth  of  green  turf,  and  be- 
yond the  moat  the  ground  rises,  prettily  un- 
dulated and  diversified  with  groups  or  isolated 


Creeper,  also  of  great  size.  One  could  imagine 
no  more  peaceful  spot  than  this  to  make  a  fine 
flower  garden  of  the  permanent  and  artistic 
kind,  with  large  and  simple  beds  of  flowers  set 
in  the  rich  grass  of  this  verdant  valley,  and  the 
water  a  gay  garden,  too,  the  new  hardy  Lilies 
its  chief  feature.  There  is  a  good  walled  kitchen 
garden,  well  cropped  and  ably  managed  by  Mr. 
Cooling  (the  gardener),  and  several  glass  struc- 
tures are  devoted  to  Grapes  and  Peaches. 


CoUomia  grandiflora.— The  old  Collomia  coc- 
cinea,  once  a  popular  garden  annual,  has  given  place 
to  more  showy  flowers  and  is  now  rarely  seen. 
The  species  now  under  notice  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  C.  ooccinea,  but  diflfers  in  being  peren- 
nial, whilst  it  is  also  rarely  seen.  Mr.  Perry  is 
growing  it  at  Winchmore  Hill,  his  stock  being 
from  plants  he  found  in  an  old  Cambridgeshire 
garden  where  it  was  grown  and  supposed  to  be 
an  Epilobium.  The  leaves  are  of  a  glistening 
green  colour,  and  the  flowers,  of  a  distinct  shade 


hardy  Water  Lilies  and  other  choice  aquatic 
plants  have  already  been  planted.  At  its  lower 
extremity,  cunningly  combined  and  constructed 
so  as  to  form  joart  of  the  rock  garden,  yet  with 
a  flat  roof  of  glass  overhead,  and  with  closed 
ends,  a  house  has  been  made  and  planted 
entirely  with  Filmy  Ferns  in  variety.  Many  of 
them  already  show  signs  of  doing  well,  and 
without  a  doubt  ere  long  this  cleverly  arranged 
home  for  them  will  be  a  most  beautiful  .spot, 
and  its  charms  the  greater  because  of  its  unob- 
trusive character,  as  one  has  not  the  If ast 
idea  of  the  existence  of  the  structure  till  it 
is  entered.  The  new  portions  of  this  rock 
garden  are  already  so  well  clothed,  one  hardly 
credits  the  fact  that  it  was  only  made  last 
winter. 

There  are  many  other  nice  flowers  at  Warley 
Place  besides  those  that  want  a  rock  garden  ;  in 
fact,  they  have  grown  so  much  in  numbers  that 
they  promise  to  fill  the  ground  that  was  formerly 
devoted  to  bush  fruits  and  vegetables  :  conse- 
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quently,  a  new  kitchen  garden  has  been  made. 
Of  the  best  hardy  flowers  there  are  mixed 
borders  that  must  have  been  devoted  to  them 
many  years,  judging  by  the  great  spreading 
standard  specimens  of  such  Roses  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Reve  d'Or,  Homere  and  other  varieties. 
A  little  garden  of  Tea  Roses  occupies  one  nook 
on  the  lawn,  each  bed  filled  with  one  fine  kind 
and  carpeted  with  a  choice  tufted  Pansy.  Carna- 
tions are  very  well  grown  and  were  gay  when 
we  saw  them,  especially  the  beds  of  Ketton  Rose, 
Raby,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  Mrs.  Muir,  and  others. 
Herbaceous  Phloxes  were  splendid,  and  there 
is  no  finer  family  than  this  to  help  keep  the 
garden  gay  till  the  autumn  hosts  of  flowers 
appear.  Large  beds  are  devoted  to  English  and 
Spanish  Irises,  and  a  bed  of  Persian  Ranun- 
culus was  suggestive  of  spring,  with  its  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  —  the  result  of  deferring 
planting  till  spring.  Along  the  front  of  a 
range  of  vineries,  and  apparently  in  the  gravel 
of  the  path  itself,  the  Portulaca  flourishes 
and  makes  a  brilliant  display,  sowing  itself  and 
reappearing  year  after  year.  Some  soil  was  put 
there  in  the  first  place  and  surfaced  again  with 
gravel,  whilst  the  front  wall  of  the  vineries  re- 
flecting light  and  heat  is  congenial.  In  the 
plant  houses  also  one  may  see  much  that  is 
uncommon  and  beautiful  Scented  Pelargo- 
niums are  favourite  j^lants,  and  the  collection  of 
these  is  a  large  one.  A  little  house  devoted  to 
Ferns  is  very  charming,  the  back  wall  being 
entirely  hidden  with  Maiden-hair,  the  front, 
ends  and  main  rafters  concealed  by  Ficus 
repens.  The  stove  furnishes  a  home  for  many 
climbing  plants  of  great  beauty,  among  which 
we  noted  Ipomasa  Leari,  Gloriosa  superba  in  fine 
bloom,  the  double  crimson  Hibiscus,  bearing 
many  large  flowers,  Aristolochia  elegans,  with 
many  quaintly  marked  flowers,  and  Oxera  pul- 
chella.  A  noble  specimen  of  Nepenthes  Mas- 
tersiana  with  grand  pitchers  was  seen  in  this 
house,  also  Rondeletia  speciosa  major  in  pro- 
luse  bloom.  Rochea  falcata,  an  old  garden 
plant  of  the  succulent  tribe,  is  well  grown.  It 
is  a  striking  plant  when  bearing  its  large  heads 
of  scarlet  flowers  and  is  easily  grown  in  a  green- 
house. 

Verbascum  Chaixi. — Reference  ie  made  to 
this  Mullein  on  p.  15.  It  is  truly  a  handsome 
plant  when  growing  vigorously.  For  years  aplant 
of  it  has  been  growing  amongst  Rhododendrons, 
and  it  annually  sends  up  flower-stems  8  feet  high. 
In  this  particular  spot  the  soil  is  heavy  and  reten- 
tive of  moisture,  hence  the  extreme  vigour  of  the 
Verbascum. — E.  M. 

Water  Lilies  in  hard  water. — Referring 
to  the  article  on  page  .52,  I  wish  to  know  if  hard 
water  is  prej  ud  icial  to  these  lovely  flowers.  I  have 
.1  pool  which  never  freezes  in  the  hardest  winter. 
Some  years  tince  I  planted  Nympha-a  alba,  but  it 
dwindled  and  soon  died.  I  afterwards  planted 
several  of  Mens.  Marliac's  beautiful  varieties ;  these 
exist,  but  do  not  produce  either  good  leaves  or  any 
flowers.  The  pool  is  fed  by  an  adjacent  spring 
which  contains  much  lime.  Is  this  the  cause  of 
my  non-succeBS  '!  The  water  does  not  aff'ect 
Lythrum  salicaria,  several  species  of  Osmunda, 
and  Lastrea  thelypteris,  all  of  which  thrive. — R. 
Milnk-Rkdiieao,  Hijlili'ii  Cloiujlt,  Clifhcroe. 

Pancies  and  the  drought. — We  often  hear 
from  our  friendf,  cFptcially  in  the  south  of  England, 
that  they  do  not  attempt  flower  garden  decoration 
by  growing  Pant-ics  therein,  by  reason  of  their 
being  so  liable  to  succumb  to  heat  and  drought. 
I  think  where  the  soil  is  deep,  in  good  condition, 
and  jurliciouB  mulching  applied,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  lack  of  flowers  from  Pansies  from  April  to 
October.  The  past  season,  from  May  well  into 
.July,  has  been  one  of  the  driest  on  record,  aiid 
never  have  I  seeii  Pansies  do  better,  and  likely  to 
continue  doing  well.     Such  sorts  as  the  Countess 


of  Hopetoun,  Golden  Sovereign,  and  numerous 
blues  and  purples  are  at  the  end  of  July  beautiful, 
and  only  coming  to  their  best.  The  Pansies  and 
Violas  are  every  year  becoming  more  popular  in 
Scottish  gardens,  their  easy  management  and  free- 
flowering  rendering  them  welcome  in  the  garden 
of  the  humble  cottager,  as  well  as  in  the  gay 
parterres  and  extensive  borders  of  the  rich.  Pre- 
paration of  the  soil  as  indicated  I  have  found 
meet  every  want  in  the  south  of  England — M. 
Temple,  Can-on,  N.B. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 
The  most  important  work  among  bulbs  at  the 
present  time  is  that  of  lifting  and  drying  them 
prior  to  replanting  them.  With  some  species 
and  genera  the  annual  lifting  of  the  bulbs  is 
most  important — indeed,  essential  to  keep  them 
in  health.  But  even  here  again  one  cannot 
recommend  any  hard-and-fast  rule,  for  the  soils 
of  gardens  vary  so  much,  and  equally  variable 
are  other  circumstances  under  which  plants 
either  thrive  or  merely  exist.  Take  two  ex- 
tremes of  soil,  for  instance,  one  of  a  fine  dry, 
sandy  nature,  in  summer  hot  and  parched,  the 
other  a  stubborn,  cold,  retentive  clay,  which  in 
summer  hardens  and  shrinks  with  the  intense 
heat.  Either  ;of  these  extremes  of  soil  is,  of 
course,  unsuitable  to  the  successful  cultivation 
of  many  bulbous  plants,  and  must  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  be  made  suitable  for  the  plants 
intended  to  occupy  it  hereafter.  I  mention 
these  extremes  of  soil  merely  to  show  how  difli- 
cult  it  is  to  lay  down  decisive  rules  for  guid- 
ance, and  it  is  in  this  connection  also  that  we 
must  decide  whether  the  majority  of  bulbs 
are  benefited  by  annual  lifting  or  otherwise. 
Naturally  the  bulbs  would  be  much  safer  in  a 
soil  of  a  sandy  nature  even  in  a  wet  season  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  soil  were  heavy.  But 
whatever  the  soil  may  be,  I  think  we  may 
safely  take  it  as  a  guide  to  all  our  operations 
in  bulb-lifting  that  the  majority  in  a  season 
which  is  both  wet  and  cold  are  decidedly  bene- 
fited in  the  long  run  by  the  absolute  rest  they 
receive  through  being  lifted.  I  say  benefited 
advisedly,  because  the  lifting  and  drying,  par- 
ticularly where  the  latter  is  unduly  prolonged, 
by  no  means  tend  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant  at 
the  moment.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention 
three  well-known  kinds  which  are  decidedly 
more  vigorous  when  left  in  the  soil  for  two  or 
three  seasons  in  succession.  The  kinds  re- 
ferred to  are  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Grandee, 
three  of  the  most  vigorous  of  all  Daffodils  when 
established.  The  soil  of  Hampton  is  espe- 
cially well  suited  to  these  kinds,  as  may  be 
imagined  when  I  say  that  the  foliage  of  the 
first  named  will  attain  to  a  height  of  upwards 
of  2^  feet  and  nearly  Ih  inches  broad.  This  is 
usually  the  case  with  bulbs  of  the  first  size 
left  undisturbed  for  two  years.  But  these 
identical  bulbs  lifted  and  replanted  after, 
say,  six  weeks'  rest  would  lose  at  least 
quite  1  foot  of  this  length  of  foliage  in 
the  year  following  the  planting.  This  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  represent  diminished 
strength  all  round,  but  affects  the  stature  of  the 
plant  more  directly,  since  the  foliage  has  the 
.same  robustness,  though  minus  the  length  ;  so 
that  in  a  year  like  the  present  such  kinds  as 
appear  in  full  vigour  may  be  left  alone,  unless 
necessity  arises  for  dividing  the  established 
clumps.  Maximus  is  another  fine  kind  that  may 
in  well-drained  soils  be  left  for  even  three  years 
without  disturbance  ;  indeed,  my  experience  of 
it  is  that  it  flowers  with  greater  certainty  when 
left  alone  than  when  lifted  periodically.  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  the  amateur  may  not  have 
time  at  disposal  for  the  lifting  of  these  bulbs  at 


the  necessary  moment,  it  would  be  quite  an  easy 
matter  if  these  were  planted  as  clumps,  by 
placing  a  handlight  over  them  to  give  them  a 
thorough  season  of  rest.  In  the  case  of  maxi- 
mus, for  instance,  such  a  rest  would  prove 
highly  beneficial  in  a  cold  or  rainy  season,  while 
the  same  remark  would  hold  good  with  cernuus 
and  other  of  the  white  trumpet  kinds.  I  have 
never  tried  it,  but  possibly  a  similar  course  of 
treatment  with  Emperor  in  the  third  year  of 
planting  may  provide  a  rest  at  once  beneficial, 
without  diminishing  the  stature  of  the  plant,  as 
does  lifting  it.  There  are  other  kinds  again, 
notably  Ard-Righ,  obvallaris,  Mary  Anderson, 
many  of  the  spurius  section,  and  cemuus  and  its 
varieties,  for  which  annual  lifting  and  drying 
seem  the  only  way  to  keep  them  in  good  health. 
These  kinds  and  many  others,  as  experience  and 
individual  circumstances  appear  to  dictate, 
should  be  lifted  early  each  year.  It  will  always 
well  repay  the  amateur  to  make  note  each  spring 
of  any  that  have  traces  of 

Disease 
early  noticeable  in  the  foliage.  These  kinds, 
whatever  they  be,  will  need  attention  at  the 
lifting  season  apart  from  digging  them  out  of 
the  soil.  Upon  examination  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  these  bulbs  will  be  found  infested  more  or 
less  with  mites,  that  secrete  themselves  beneath 
the  outer  skins  and  there  carry  out  their  mis- 
chievous and  oftentimes  destructive  work.  Such 
bulbs  will  need  to  have  the  old  skins  removed 
and  burnt  without  delay.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion^which  is  only  strengthened  by  con- 
tinued observation — that  we  pay  far  too  little 
regard  to  the  root  pests  of  bulbous  plants. 
Anything  affecting  the  leaves  and  stems  attracts 
attention  because  they  are  constantly  before  us, 
but  the  bulbs  being  in  the  soil  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  we  have  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  investigation.  And  then  again  these 
insects  that  infest  bulbous  plants  are  so 
minute,  that  they  really  need  searching  for. 
Once  they  have  bored  into  the  bulb  it 
is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  carry  on  their  work 
of  destruction,  and  the  more  so  because  of  the 
colourless  nature  of  their  bodies.  I  have  re- 
peatedly found  these  insects  present  on  bulbs 
apparently  healthy — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
roots,  leaves,  and  flowers  have  all  been  put 
forth  in  perfection.  With  badly  diseased  stocks, 
and  of  the  more  abundant  kinds,  it  would 
perhaps  be  easier  to  secure  a  fresh  lot,  but 
with  the  choicer  varieties  they  repay  clean- 
ing. When  the  bulbs  are  lifted,  some  dis- 
coloration may  be  noticeable  beneath  the  skin, 
and  this  when  the  outer  coats  are  quite  sound. 
These  discoloured  skins  are  frequently  quite 
wet  with  decaying  moisture,  and  a  source  of 
danger  if  allowed  to  remain.  In  such  cases  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  cleaning  and  removing 
these  decaying  portions,  even  though  the  bulb 
may  be  for  the  time  disfigured.  But  if  the 
base  is  still  sound,  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
coats  of  the  bulb  will  not  harm  them,  and  a 
return  to  a  more  healthy  state  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  Any  such  bulbs,  after  taking 
away  all  decay,  should  be  placed  in  open  boxes 
or  trays  and  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Never  under  any  pretence  place  the  freshly-dug 
bulbs  in  boxes  with  lids  or  covers,  as  it  is  fatal 
to  them.  Some  years  since  a  large  grower  of 
bulbs  adopted  this  method,  and  to  make  matters 
worse  the  boxes  were  arranged  on  top  of  each 
other  in  a  badly  ventilated  cellar.  The  result 
was  disastrous  in  the  extreme  ;  many  hundreds 
(if  very  fine  bulbs,  unfortunately  of  the  choicest 
kinds,  sweated  and  were  hopelessly  ruined.  A 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection 
with  this  was  that  for  several  years  any  bulbs 
put  into  the  place  turned  black  in  a  few  days. 
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It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  widely  known  that  a 
full  and  free  circulation  of  air  must  be  admitted 
to  all  bulbous  plants  when  out  of  the  soil. 
More  than  once  1  have  considerably  resuscitated 
diseased  bulbs  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil  by  clean- 
ing and  exposing  to  the  full  influence  of  wind, 
sun,  and  rain,  and  turning  over  occasionally, 
so  that  all  sides  may  be  reached.  As  in  many 
other  things,  it  is  easier  to  keep  such  things 
in  health  by  certain  cultural  methods  than  it  is 
to  recover  them  when  once  diseased.  A  very 
stubborn  form  of  disease  in  the  kind  just  named 
is  a  brown  rusty  excrescence,  which  forms  over 
the  entire  basal  part.  It  appears  to  be  always 
dry,  slightly  warty  in  appearance,  and,  hermeti- 
cally sealing  the  base,  prevents  the  roots  push- 
ing forth.  The  result  is  inevitable,  though  '■ 
with  good  sized  bulbs  it  may  take  several  years 


drainage,  we  should  hear  less  of  the  disease  which 
is  so  troublesome. — E.  M. 

Hemerocallis  Kwanso  foliis  variegatis. 
— In  Mr.  Franklyn's  garden  at  Shedfield,  where 
the  soil  is  sandy,  this  Hemerocallis  succeeds 
admirably  without  any  protection  whatever  dur- 
ing the  winter.  If  it  were  only  for  its  foliage 
it  would  deserve  a  place  in  any  garden,  but,  for- 
tunately, the  flowers  are  interesting,  although 
not  quite  of  the  colour  one  cares  to  see  over  silver 
variegated  leaves. — E.  M. 

New  Gladiolus  hybrids. — On  page  69  you 
give  a  description  of  G.  Dutrieul  de  Rhins  from 
the  garden  of  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  I  saw  it 
growing  at  Burford  Lodge,  one  of  a  number  of 
new  French  and  American  varieties  which,  under 
Mr.  Bain's  skilful  treatment,  have  made  a  very 
vigorous  growth,  and  will  no  doubt  presently  pre- 


Khododendron  arloreum.     (Seep.lOS.) 


before  they  are  quite  exhausted.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  cut  clean  away  any  part  affected  as 
soon  as  seen. 

The  English  and  Spanish  Irises  should  be 
lifted  without  delay,  cleaned  and  properly  dried, 
storing  them  for  the  time  being  in  any  open 
shed  or  outhouse  secure  from  rain.  In  fact, 
a  similar  routine  may  be  followed  with  these  as 
with  the  majority  of  the  Narcissi,  so  far  as  lift- 
ing and  drying  are  concerned.  E.  J. 


Lilium  candidura.--In  a  strong  soil  I  can- 
not get  a  single  bloom  of  this  Lily  in  a  wet 
season,  but  in  a  dry  one  I  have  a  iine  display, 
as  there  are  fully  fifty  large  clumps  of  it  growing 
in  the  herbaceous  border.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  we  were  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  well 
prepared  stations  2  feet  square,  completely  re 
moving  all  the  natural  soil,  and  filling  up  the 
space  with  peat  and  leaves,  first  putting  in  some 


sent  to  view  some  very  fine  things.  One  of  the 
new  Lemoinei  types  is  Col.  Humbert,  reddish  rose, 
with  a  dark  centre,  also  very  fine.  Anyone  who 
has  a  fancy  for  the  newer  hybrids  will  find  Mr. 
Bain's  collection  well  worth  a  visit,  and  they  are 
so  well  grown  that  they  cannot  fail  to  produce 
very  fine  spikes. — R.  D. 

Iiilium  Krameri. — This  lovely  Lily  generally 
shows  much  variation  in  colour  in  shades  of  pink 
and  rose,  but  two  distinct  forms  are  flowering 
with  Mr.  Perry  at  Winchmore  Hill.  One  has 
pure  white  flowers,  while  those  of  the  other  are  of 
the  deepest  shade  of  rose,  almost  crimson  in  fact. 

Salpiglossis  grandiflora. — For  brilliancy  of 
colour,  variety  of  tint  and  marking,  and  size  and 
striking  eSect,  Salpiglossis  may  be  fitly  de- 
signated "  the  Orchids  of  the  hardy  annuals."  The 
members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
who  joined  in  the  visit  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
residence  at  Burford  Lodge  on  the  22nd  ult.  saw 
a  large  bed  of  Salpiglossis  grandiflora,  which  re 


presented  the  latest  outcomes  of  variety  and 
quality.  There  were  shades  of  maroon  and  deep 
violet-blue,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pale  yellow  and 
cream,  and  between  these  two  many  brilliant  com- 
binations. It  can  scarcely  be  said  there  are  any 
true  self  colours,  for  diversity  of  marking  is  seen 
on  all,  but  some  more  nearly  approach  the  self 
character  than  others,  while  some  are  very  hand- 
somely striped  and  flaked.  Orange,  salmon, 
cerise,  violet  and  other  striking  tints  are  seen  in 
unusual  connection,  and  as  the  flowers  are  large 
and  very  freely  produced,  the  eflect  is  grand. 
Seeds  were  sown  in  spring  and  the  plants  put 
out  in  the  open  to  bloom  ;  they  get  into  flower 
early  and  last  for  a  long  time.  There  is  no 
other  annual  which  makes  such  a  striking  eflect 
when  bunched  as  does  the  Salpiglossis,  and 
now  that  a  class  for  bunches  of  hardy  annuals 
finds  a  place  in  most  schedules  of  prizes  of  exhi- 
bitions held  at  the  end  of  July  and  early 
in  August,  the  Salpiglossis  should  be  one  of  the 
first  to  be  grown  for  the  purpose.  We  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Continental  florists  for  the  re- 
markable improvements  made  in  the  Salpi- 
glossis, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  it  is  a  flower 
which  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden.  Sow- 
ings may  be  made  at  the  end  of  Februai;y  and 
early  in  March  for  transplanting  to  the  open,  and 
to  do  a  good  strain  full  justice  the  ground  should 
be  in  good  condition. — R.  D. 

Anemones  in  July  and  August.— It  may 

not  be  generally  known  that  many  of  the  beauti- 
ful spring-flowering  Anemones,  if  kept  out  of  the 
ground  until  late  in  the  season,  will  grow  and 
flower  well  through  July  and  August.  The  other 
day  I  saw  a  beautiful  gathering  of  these  lovely 
flowers  in  a  florist's  shop  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and,  on  expressing  my  surprise,  was  informed  by 
the  grower  that  the  roots  were  not  planted  till 
the  end  of  May,  and  that  he  had  a  batch  of  plants 
of  the  old  scarlet  Anemone  f  ulgens  coming  on  that 
would  afl^ord  him  a  succession  of  bloom  through 
August.  The  Ranunculus  may  be  successfully 
treated  in  the  same  way  if  a  succession  of  flower 
is  desired.  The  great  point  to  be  observed  is 
keeping  the  roots  dry.  If  stored  in  a  damp  place 
they  quickly  become  mouldy  and  spoil.  There 
are  few  subjects  that  will  stand  being  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  dried  state  so  long  and  yet  retain 
their  vitality.— J.  C. 


PHLOXES  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  trial  of  Phloxes  in  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  at 
Chiswick  this  year  is  an  extensive  one,  comprising 
contributions  from  most  of  the  leading  growers. 
Although  the  hot  dry  season  has  been  unfavour- 
able to  strong  growth,  especially  to  plants  not 
thoroughly  established  as  these,  there  is  plenty  of 
good  strong  growths  carrying  fine  trusses.  Some 
of  the  most  distinct  early-flowering  varieties  are 
selected  and  described  below,  but  another  later 
inspection  of  the  collection  will  be  made  in  order 
to  make  a  further  selection  from  those  not  yet  in 
bloom.  Magnet  is  a  fine  Phlox,  with  a  large 
branching  truss  of  carmine-red  flowers.  It  is  a 
dwarf  grower,  likewise  G.  W.  CoUock,  with  a 
compact  truss  of  small  neat  flowers,  which  are 
crimson  and  very  eflective.  Lafayette  is  a  taller 
growing  variety  of  branching  habit,  with  tine 
flowers  in  large  trusses,  in  colour  a  delicate 
blush-mauve  with  rosy  eye.  John  Anderson,  a 
deep  rose  self,  is  fine,  and  Mme.  Hoste,  a  beautiful 
white  variety  which  shades  to  blush  witli  age. 
Purest  of  All,  as  the  name  would  imply,  is  pure 
white,  dwarf  in  habit,  but  robust  and  free  in  bloom. 
John  Forbes  has  large  flowers  and  trusses,  and  is  of 
a  soft  pink  shade  with  a  deep  rosy  eye,  %vhilst 
Albert  Crousse  in  vermillion-red  is  most  bril- 
liant and  striking  in  colour.  General  Chauver, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding,  is  also  a  first- 
rate  and  beautiful  Phlox.  General  Faidherbe  has 
deep  rose  flowers  of  fine  size  and  borne  in  profu- 
sion, and  Earl  of  Mar  in  rich  self  crimson  is  well 
worthy  of  note.  Miss  Alice  Anderson  has  flowers 
of  a  delicate  light  pink  hue,  deepening  into  rose 
in   the  centre,  whilst  Avalanche  is  another  first- 
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rate  white-flowered  variety.  Regalia  is  a  rich, 
bright  rose  self,  and  Matador  in  vermillion-red  is 
large  and  conspicuously  bright.  W.  Robinson  in 
salmon-rose  is  about  the  best  of  its  colour,  large 
both  in  the  flower  and  truss  ;  whilst  other  note- 
worthy varieties  are  Eugene  Danzanvilliers,  pale 
lilac  with  white  centre,  a  most  distinct  shade  of 
colour  ;  Adonis,  bright  salmon-rose ;  and  Pont 
Riquet,  dark  crimson-purple. 

We  have  purposely  selected  varieties  of  clear 
and  decided  colours  such  as  will  look  well  and  be 
eflective  iu  the  garden.  For  some  reason  or  other 
we  rarely  ?ee  this  superb  hardy  flower  well  grown 
in  private  gardens,  but  it  is  deserving  of  better 
attention. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES  IN  SURREY. 

1  FANCY  that  many  besides  myself  will  Lave 
been  surprised  to  read  Mr.  Burbidge's  state- 
ment that  Helleborus  maximus  will  thrive  under 
rough  and  ready  treatment  better  than  any 
other  member  of  the  family.  I  have  heard 
many  express  regret  that  whilst  the  common  H. 
niger  or  H.  major  did  satisfactorily,  H.  maxi- 
mus never  flourished  with  sufficient  vigour  to 
show  its  true  character.  In  some  gardens 
naturally  favourable  to  the  family,  H.  maximus 
will  grow  as  freely  as  the  typical  form,  but 
these  places  are  few  and  far  between.  As  Mr. 
Burbidge  observes,  it  is  the  strongest  growing 
of  Christmas  Roses,  but  iu  light  soils  that  gi-t 
parched  in  summer  and  in  exposed  positions 
the  foliage  turns  yellow  and  the  plants  become  so 
weak,  that  they  produce  blooms  very  little  superior 
to  tho3e  of  the  common  H.  niger.  This  is  the 
condition  iu  which  I  have  most  frequently  seen 
maximus  in  Surrey  gardens,  where  the  soil  in  a 
general  way  is  of  a  light  description  and  easily 
parts  with  moisture.  Several  years  ago  I  made 
a  plantation  of  Christmas  Roses  consisting 
of  maximus,  major,  angustifolius,  Riverstoni, 
ruber  and  caucasicus.  1  am  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  having  no  naturally  shaded  situation, 
and  the  pknts  were  set  out  in  the  full  sun.  I 
thought  that  by  giving  good  attention  to  water- 
ing I  should  induce  them  to  flourish,  but  I  was 
mistaken.  In  siiite  of  all  I  could  do  they  would 
not  grow  with  sufficient  freedom  to  allow  of 
producing  flowers  in  (juantity.  Each  spring 
they  started  freely  into  growth,  but  in  July  or 
early  in  August,  just  when  the  crowns  should 
be  plumping  up,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
leaves  took  on  a  yellow  tinge,  and  in  the 
Course  of  the  winter  the  plauts  were  to  a 
more  or  less  extent  defoliated.  Of  the  va- 
rieties above  mentioned  maximus  sufl'ered 
most,  and,  judging  from  my  own  experience 
and  from  what  1  have  seen  elsewhere,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  one  wishes  to  see 
this  grand  Christmas  Rose  in  true  form,  it  must, 
in  the  great  majority  of  gardens  at  least,  get 
good  culture.  It  is  one  of  those  hardy  flowers 
that  under  suitable  conditions  grows  with  re- 
markable vigour,  but  unless  these  can  be 
accorded  it,  it  is  hardly  worth  planting.  On 
light  soil  and  in  the  southern  counties  a  certain 
amount  of  shade  is,  1  am  convinced,  indis- 
pensable, and  good  drainage  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Tlie  roots  of  maximus  are  even  more 
fleshy  than  those  of  other  varieties,  and  con- 
sequently suft'er  more  from  stagnant  moisture 
in  the  winter-time.  Of  all  the  Christmas  Roses 
1  aui  acquainted  with  caucasicus  is  the  one  1 
should  recommend  for  glowing  in  a  rough  and 
ready  manner.  This  is  the  only  one  that  has 
given  fair  results  with  me  when  placed  iu  full 
exposure.  Mr.  Burbidge  does  not  mention  it, 
and  I  have  remarked  tliat  it  has  very  rarely 
been  mentioned  by  tlioso  who  have  written  about 
Christmas  Roses  in  The  Garden.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  this  apparent  want  of  appreciation  of 
a   Christmas   Rose    that   is    possessed   of    ex- 


ceptional powers  of  endurance.  The  foliage  is 
very  rich  in  colour,  the  growth  is  vigorous, 
the  flowers  are  thrown  up  well,  and  are 
produced  iu  profusion.  Under  very  trying 
circumstances  H.  caucasicus  will  retain  its 
foliage,  remaining  in  good  condition  when 
maximus  and  major  have  lost  all  their  leaves. 
In  pots  this  Christmas  Rose  does  remarkably 
well.  I  have  had  plants  of  it  that  remained  in 
the  same  pots  for  years  and  bloomed  with  free- 
dom annually.  Mr.  Burbidge  refers  to  ruber  or 
Apple  Blossom  as  being  a  variety  of  maximus. 
In  habit  of  growth  they  resemble  each  other  to 
some  extent,  and '  the  pink  tint  that  dis- 
tinguishes maximus  is  even  more  pronounced 
in  Apple  Blossom,  but  the  time  of  blooming  is 
quite  different.  Maximus  wiU  often  open  its 
first  blooms  in  October,  whilst  Apple  Blossom 
rarely  expands  them  till  January.  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  maximus  never  yields 
seed  in  this  country,  so  that  I  fail  to  see  how 
it  can  have  given  birth  to  a  variety  that 
is,  moreover,  as  regards  time  of  bloom- 
ing, quite  distinct  from  it.  I  imagine  that 
the  variety  Apple  Blossom  turned  up  in  a 
lot  of  imported  plants,  probably  from  the 
Italian  Alps.  It  may,  however,  be  a  hybrid, 
for  although  maximus  does  not  seed,  its  pollen 
may  be  potent  when  placed  on  other  kinds.  I 
have  some  seedlings  which  by  their  leafage 
seem  to  show  that  maximus  may  have  been  one 
of  the  parents.  Several  years  ago  I  made 
crosses  with  all  the  varieties  above  mentioned 
and  raised  some  1500  seedlings.  These  showed 
considerable  diversity  of  form  and  colour  in  the 
leaves,  but,  unfortunately,  the  heat  and  drought 
of  ]  893  were  too  much  for  them,  and  I  lost  the 
greater  portion  just  as  they  were  coming  into 
blooming  condition.  In  making  these  crosses 
I  used  the  pollen  of  maximus,  but,  very  few  of 
the  seedlings  having  bloomed,  I  cannot  say  if  it 
had  any  potency.  There  is  one  cross  that  gives 
an  excellent  Christmas  Rose,  i.e.,  angustifolius 
with  caucasicus,  the  latter  being  the  seed- 
bearer.  The  habit  of  this  hybrid  form  is  re- 
markably vigorous,  the  leaves  being  rich  in 
colour  and  of  great  substance,  which  enables 
them  to  resist  parching  heat.  The  blooms  are 
thrown  up  on  long  stalks  and  vary  a  little  in 
form.  Riverstoni  is  a  fine  Christmas  Rose, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  garden  hybrid.  I  have 
plants  which  as  regards  leafage,  habit  of 
growth  and  flower  appear  to  me  to  be  identical 
with  it,  and  they  came  from  crossing  caucasicus 
with  major.  The  common  niger  varies  con- 
siderably in  form  of  leaf,  colour,  and  profusion 
of  bloom,  as  one  may  easily  see  when  raising  it 
in  quantity  from  imported  seeds.  A  good  form 
of  it  is,  I  consider,  as  useful  as  major,  which 
is  preferred  by  those  who  grow  for  profit,  and 
is  certainly  better  adapted  for  ordinary  garden 
culture  than  that  variety,  owing  to  the  tougher 
nature  of  the  leaves.  J.  C.  B. 


Begonia  Emperor.— Great  strides  have  taken 
place  among  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Many  of  the  varieties  then 
popular  are  now  quite  forgotten,  but  one  of  them 
— Emperor — is  employed  for  bedding  in  Hyde 
Park  ;  and  though  there  are  many  beds  of  the 
larger  and  rounder-flowered  class,  yet  this  old 
variety  was  by  far  tlie  best  of  any  when  seen  on 
July  2S — a  day  of  continuous  rain.  The  older 
forms,  and  Emperor  among  them,  are  taller  in 
growth  than  the  newer  kind.-,  whose  flowers,  being 
larger  and  heavier,  wtre  weighed  down  with  the 
wet,  and  were  consequently  but  little  seen,  while 
the  narrower-petalled  flowers  of  Emperor  were  in 
no  way  affected.  The  flowers  of  this  are  of  a 
bright  Vermillion.  Emperor  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  in 
1875,  butwa.s  not  put  into  commerce  till  two  years 


later.  It  was  raised  at  a  time  when  the  parentage 
of  the  different  varieties  was  given,  that  of  Em- 
peror being  announced  as  Clarkei  x  Chelsoni.  The 
former  of  these — Clarkei — was  imported  by  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son  from  Peru,  and  flowered 
with  Colonel  Clarke  at  Welton  Place,  Daventry, 
in  18(57 ;  while  the  other,  Chelsoni,  was  obtained 
by  crossing  B.  boliviensis  with  the  hybrid  form 
Sedeni,  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
first  hybrid  tuberous  Begonia  raised  in  this 
country,  its  parents  being  B.  boliviensis  crossed 
with  an  unnamed  species. — H.  P. 

The  seed  harvest. — Now  is  a  good  time  to 
look  after  the  ripe  or  ripening  seeds  of  all  good 
hardy  flowers.  By  gathering  the  best  seeds  of 
such  plants  as  Poppies,  Honesty,  white  Foxgloves, 
Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  Narcissi  or  Primroses,  andsow- 
ing  them  at  once  in  half-wild  places  now  that  the 
earth  is  warm  and  moist  after  the  rain,  the  bounty 
and  the  beauty  of  the  garden  may  be  made  to  over- 
flow into  the  woods  and  walksides,  the  fringes  of 
carriage-drives,  or  even  into  the  hedges  near  one's 
home.  The  sowing  of  seeds  and  the  rooting  of 
cuttings  or  layers  almost  continually  are  among 
the  most  important  of  all  operations  in  good 
gardens.  To  the  private  landscape  gardener 
especially  is  this  necessary,  since  he  or  she  must 
always  have  at  command  a  good  stock  of  healthy 
young  stock  for  the  finest  groups  and  masses. 
I  was  in  an  old  country  garden  the  other  day 
where  the  masses  of  Foxgloves,  blue  Delphiniums, 
AlstrtL'merias  and  crimson  Poppies  were  splendid, 
as  seen  blooming  in  bold  groups  where  sown. 
Common  Honesty  and  Hesperis  matronalis  I  saw 
lovely  this  last  spring  fringing  a  mile  or  so  of  a 
grassy  wood  path,  along  which  the  seeds  had  been 
scattered  two  years  ago,  and  white  Foxgloves  and 
Welsh  Poppies  sown  last  season  promise  to  rival 
the  crucifers  next  year. — F.   W.  B. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Carnations. — Information  as  to  the  way  in  which 
individual  varieties  of  Carnations  came  through 
the  winter  of  189-1-5  would  be  very  interesting,  in 
the  open  ground  I  mean,  not  wintered  in  frames. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  majority  of  places  Car- 
nations in  the  open  ground  were  hard  hit  last 
winter,  but  I  cannot  rightly  understand  why  it 
should  be  so  unless  some  varieties  are  much  more 
tender  than  others,  and  the  really  hardy  sorts 
could  be  counted  on,  say,  ten  fingers.  The  situa- 
tion would  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  it, 
or  why  are  failures  reported  alike  from  high  and 
dry  and  from  damp,  low-lying  districts  ?  In- 
ditierent  plants  are  often  answerable  for  failures, 
it  being  simply  impossible  to  expect  plants  to 
come  safely  through  a  severe  winter  if  when  re- 
quired for  planting  out  they  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  root.  A  hardy  constitution  should  be  one 
of  the  first  considerations  in  choosing  varieties  of 
border  Carnations,  coupled  with  free-flowering 
properties  and  non-splitting.  As  a  considerably 
increased  number  of  Carnations  is  to  be  grown,  I 
have  already  started  layering,  the  object  being  to 
secure  a  batch  of  nearly  '2UnO  plants  for  a  new 
bed.  The  bed  will  be  cut  out  on  turf  on  a  poor 
lawn,  and  in  order  to  give  the  plants  a  start  I 
shall  bastard-trench  it,  working  in  a  liberal  dose 
of  well-decomposed  manure  on  the  top  of  the  first 
spit.  We  are  starting  our  layering  with  Countess 
of  Paris  and  Ketton  Rose,  two  varieties  that  root 
somewhat  slowly,  and  consequently  are  longer 
growing  into  good  plants.  The  grass  on  all 
members  of  the  Clove  section  is  very  strong  and 
succulent — a  fact  that  is  rather  surprising  when 
one  considers  the  length  of  time  the  beds  lacked 
even  a  little  moisture,  and  at  once  stamps  the 
Carnation  as  a  capital  dry-weather  plant.  In  a 
season  like  the  present  there  is  no  doubt  one  is 
greatly  indebted  to  a  careful  preparation  of  the 
beds  prior  to  autumn  planting,  and  .also  a  good 
surface  mulching  put  on,  if  not  in  winter  at  least 
early  enough  in  spring  before  the  sun  gets  suffi- 
cient power  to  dry  out  the  ground. 

ToFTf^n  Pan.sies. — It  has   been  a  capital  time 
for  the  propagation  of  tufted  Pansies.    The   rain 
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came  the  day  after  the  first  batch  was  inserted, 
and  they  have  been  kept  damp  ever  since  by  occa- 
sional showers.  I  fancy  we  shall  have  a  good 
strike,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cuttings  were 
none  of  the  best  ;  in  fact,  the  majority  are  on  the 
safe  side,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  very 
small  flower-buds  that  were  not  removed  when 
the  cuttings  were  taken  are  now  opening.  It  was 
not  possible  to  get  suflScient  cuttings  of  several 
varieties,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  amount  re- 
quired we  shall  either  have  to  split  up  the  old 
stock  in  the  autumn  or  take  later  cuttings  ;  pro- 
bably the  former,  as  late  insertion  is  not  satis- 
factory. No  plants  have  benefited  more  from  the 
rain  than  these  Pansies  ;  they  were  beginning  to 
look  very  shabby  in  our  light  dry  soil,  but  the 
soaking  received,  accompanied  by  a  thorough 
clearing  away  of  all  dead  flowers,  has  quite  trans- 
formed the  beds.  A  recent  note  in  The  Garden, 
calling  attention  to  the  splendid  summer  display 
afforded  by  tufted  Pansies  associated  with  Fuch- 
sias, was  very  appropriate.  No  better  beds  are  to 
be  found  anywhere  than  those  filled  in  this  manner, 
the  three  necessaries  being  well-grown  plants  of 
free-flowering  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  thin  planting 
of  the  same  to  show  them  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  a  happy  arrangement  of  colours.  All 
the  purple,  dark  mauve  and  purple  and  white  or 
purple  and  mauve  Violas,  as  represented  by 
Purple  King,  J.  B.  Riding,  Edina  and  lona,  also 
the  rose-coloured  William  Niel,  look  remarkably 
well  with  Mme.  Cornelissen  Fuchsia,  an  old  va- 
riety, but  still  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  ; 
whilst  darker  Fuchsias  would  naturally  be  carpeted 
with  white  or  light-shaded  Violas,  White  Swan 
and  Lilias  being  two  of  the  best. 

Ni:w  HERBACEOUS  PLAXTs. — Perhaps  rare  would 
be  a,  better  word  than  new,  as  one  or  two 
things  mentioned  below  have  been  out  several 
years.  I  have,  however,  ventured  to  call  attention 
to  them  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  they  seem 
to  be  comparatively  unknown  even  in  many  places 
where  herbaceous  plants  are  largely  grown.  Let 
me  again  recommend  Achillea  ptarmica  The 
Pearl  as  a  first-class  thing  alike  for  the  border 
and  for  furnishing  an  abundance  of  lasting  white 
flowers.  The  extra  vigour  of  the  plant  as  con- 
trasted with  the  ordinary  double  form  of  ptarmica 
is  quite  in  proportion  to  the  extra  size  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  growth  must  either  be  pegged  or 
it  must  be  planted  well  in  the  centre  or  a  little 
towards  the  back  of  the  border.  Itincreases  readily 
by  division  of  the  crowns  in  autumn.  Platycodon 
or  Campanula  Mariesi  is  a  very  fine  front  row 
plant,  producing  flowers  of  a  very  pleasing  shade 
of  blue,  often  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter  ;  this  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  Bellflowers.  Tiarella 
cordifolia  is  another  charming  plant  of  compara- 
tively dwarf  habit  that,  planted  in  blocks  along 
the  front  of  borders,  has  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance ;  seen  in  the  distance  it  looks  almost  like  a 
miniature  Bocconia  cordata.  This  again,  although 
an  old  plant,  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  its 
merits  deserve;  it  is  fine  for  the  back  of  large 
borders  or  to  face  shrubberies,  and  comes  in  very 
acceptable  in  a  cut  state  for  all  vases.  In  scarlet 
shades  the  double  form  of  Lychnis  chalcedonica 
is  a  long  way  before  the  single  variety,  lasting 
so  much  better  either  in  the  border  or  in  a  cut 
state.  A  plant  I  liave  tried  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  which  I  can  heartily  recommend  to  all 
who  have  not  already  grown  it,  is  Hemerocallis 
Thunbergi.  Some  of  the  Day  Lilies  have  dull- 
looking  flowers,  but  those  of  Thunbergi  are  of  a 
beautiful  clear  yellow  with  a  delicate  perfume. 
Those  who  like  novelties,  either  in  the  border  or 
for  vases,  cannot  do  better  than  try  Eryngium 
amethystinum,  about  the  best  of  its  class :  the 
peculiar  shade  in  the  flower-heads  is  very  lovely. 
Another  strange  shade  of  colour,  to  my  thinking 
more  odd  than  beautiful,  is  furnished  by  Echinacea 
(better  known  perhaps  as  Rudbeckia)  purpurea. 
It  supplies  a  colour  seldom  met  with  in  hardy 
flowers,  and  as  such  is  valuable  where  variety  in 
colour  is  required.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  in- 
clude in  the  short  list  of  things  tried  for  the  first 
time  the  names  of  any  new  varieties  of  those  her- 
baceous   plants    that    are    now    represented    so 


strongly,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  such  fine 
things  are  obtainable  from  a  packet  of  seed,  that 
the  purchase  of  named  sorts  is  not  advisable. 
Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums,  for  instance,  are 
procurable  in  endless  variety  and  very  fine  in 
quality  from  an  ordinary  seed  packet. 

Claremonf.  E.  BuKRELL. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Dianthus  Seguieri. — This  as  it  grows  here 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  pigmy  D.  neglectus. 
The  flowers  are  rosy  crimson,  the  size  of  a  sixpenne 
and  only  just  overtop  the  dense  grassy  cushions  of 
foliage  scarcely  2  inches  in  stature.  I  believe  several 
forms  than  the  correct  one  have  gone  under  this 
name  in  commerce,  and  I  feel  sure  the  true  thing 
is  nothing  like  common. 

Dianthus  cinnabarinue.— This  uncommon 
Pink  is  so  named  from  its  true  cinnabar-red 
flowers.  It  is  at  once  distinct  and  rare.  You  by 
no  means  find  the  plant  in  ordinary  collections  pr 
trade  sources,  not  even  when  the  name  is  seen  in 
the  lists.  I  have  had  amusing  and  annoying  ex- 
perience in  trying  to  again  obtain  this  gem  during 
the  past  two  years.  I  had  divided  my  best  plant 
with  a  friend,  and  when  weeding,  one  of  my  garden 
boys  pulled  out  the  last  morsel,  and  it  has  only 
been  by  going  back  to  my  friend  for  a  plant  that 
I  have  been  able  to  get  possession  of  the  true 
plant.  I  mention  this  to  show  its  rarity  and  in 
the  hope  that  those  who  have  it  will  try  to  pro- 
pagate and  distribute  it. 

Geranium  balkanum.— I  believe  this  is  a 
name  that  should  be  discontinued,  but  somehow 
improper  names  are  not  easily  got  rid  of,  however 
strong  and  reasonable  the  arguments  may  be.  I  be- 
lieve on  some  fresh  material  being  collected  about 
four  or  five  years  ago  a  well-known  botanist 
applied  this  name,  and,  as  afterwards  appeared,  he 
had  failed  to  identify  it  as  the  old  macrorrhizum, 
which  many  of  us  had  almost  forgotten.  However, 
the  plant  in  suitable  places,  being  a  strong  grower, 
is  well  worth  a  place.  The  flowers  are  almost 
brick-red,  the  leaves  handsome  and  fragrant,  es- 
pecially when  touched.  For  this  quality  alone  the 
plant  should  be  placed  in  the  woodlands  and 
semi-wild  gardens. 

Dianthus  Atkinsoni. — The  rich  and  unique 
crimson  of  this  single  Pink  constitutes  one  of  the 
brightest  bits  in  the  garden.  It  is  hard  to  say 
why  so  many  fail  with  it ;  it  certainly  gives  no 
trouble  here,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for 
many  of  the  alpine  species  of  the  glacialis  and 
alpinus  group.  Its  duration  is  perennial  beyond 
all  doubt,  but  the  way  in  which  it  flowers — so  long 
and  so  profusely  and  leaves  itself  perfectly  nude 
of  grass — may  suggest  it  is  worn  out,  and  these 
features  I  have  sometimes  thought  might  account 
for  the  impression  that  the  plant  is  but  biennial 
or  a  poor  perennial.  The  grass  grows  rapidly  in 
the  autumn. 

Boykinia  occidentalis. — This  is  a  somewhat 
stronger  plant  and  bigger  in  all  its  parts  than  B. 
aconitifolia,  and  especially  are  the  panicles  of 
blossom  spreading  and  elegant.  Its  chief  beauty, 
however,  is  the  pretty  small  flowers  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  change  from  pure  white  to 
a  coral  rose  hue.  A  big  panicle  of  many  tints  is 
most  beautiful,  and  as  cut  material  must  vie  with, 
or  perhaps  to  many  people's  minds  excel,  the 
panicled  Gypsophila  for  effect,  though  by  no 
means  are  the  sprays  so  large.  I  have  only  as  yet 
tried  this  American  plant  in  one  way — north  as- 
pect and  moist.  How  it  would  behave  in  a  drier 
position  I  cannot  say.  My  plants  came  from 
California  and  withstood  the  frost  of  last  winter. 

Androsaces. — I  fear  it  is  far  more  than  we  can 
hope  for,  to  manage  or  keep  all  the  species  in  low- 
land gardens  and  in  districts  near  big  smoky 
towns.  I  mean  by  all,  those  eighteen  or  twenty 
kinds  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  trade  lists.  It 
is  by  no  means  ditticult  to  establish  them  all  and 
even  get  them  for  a  season  into  a  state  of  vigorous 
growth,  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  keep 
them  going  for  even  two  or  three  years.     Either 


their  native  vigour  gets  used  up,  their  glands  be- 
come clogged,  fogs  deposit  the  atmospheric  im- 
purities about  their  roots,  and  after  one  or  two 
winters  they  die.  I  have  managed  for  many 
years  to  keep  seven  or  eight  kinds  in  my  garden 
here,  a  locality  four  miles  from  one  of  the  blackest 
cities  in  England.  I  will  give  their  names :  Carnea, 
including  its  variety  Laggeri,  sarmentosa,  villosa, 
both  European  and  Himalayan  forms  ;  foliosa, 
Vitaliana,  Chama-jasme,  lactea,  and  helvetica. 
Three  of  these,  viz.,  sarmentosa,  villosa,  and 
Chama^jasme  (and  they  are  very  hairy  or  glandu- 
lar) are  no  doubt  helped  by  their  stoloniferous 
mode  of  self- propagation  to  so  re -invigorate  them- 
selves annually.  I  venture  with  a  good  measure 
of  reason  to  commend  at  least  these  kinds  that 
have  succeeded  here  as  worthy  of  trial. 

Gentiana  omata. — In  this  Yorkshire  climate 
for  the  flrst  time  I  have  tested  this  for  hardiness  in 
the  open,  and  it  has  not  only  come  through  safely, 
but  at  its  usual  date  (the  date  of  pot  plants  in  cold 
frames  as  in  the  past  four  years)  it  is  flowering. 
The  position  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  rockwork,  as- 
pect S.S.  W.,  the  stone  work  being  i  feet  to  5  feet 
high.  True  this  may  be  termed  a  very  sheltered 
place,  but  as  the  style  of  rock  gardening  goes  it 
is  a  common  one,  and  implies  no  further  protec- 
tion of  plants  than  the  structural  condition.  Any- 
how the  winter  of  1804-5  would  be  a  severe  test. 

Adenophoras. — These  are  not  much  grown, 
and  for  showiness  can  scarcely  be  said  to  equal 
the  Campanulas  they  are  so  nearly  related  to. 
Still,  they  are  not  without  their  pleasing  features 
— at  least,  the  two  better  known  kinds,  liliifolia 
and  suaveolens.  These  are  of  a  delicate  pale  blue, 
you  may  say  mauve  or  heliotrope,  sweet  and  last- 
ing. They  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  for 
wild  gardening  would  be  suitable  in  every  way. 

Woodvilk,  KirkMall.  J.  Wood. 


LILIUM  CHALCEDONICUM. 
By  the  middle  of  July  the  greater  number  of  the 
dift'erent  Lilies  are  over,  and  as  several  of  those 
that  have  not  yet  bloomed  are  still  in  the  bud 
state,  the  number  of  those  just  now  in  full  flower 
is  very  limited.  One  of  the  brightest  is  L. 
chalcedonicum,  known  also  as  the  scarlet  Turk's- 
cap  Lily,  which  reaches  a  height  of  3  feet  to  4 
feet,  the  stem  being  very  thickly  clothed  with  pale 
green  leaves,  while  the  somewhat  small,  but 
symmetrically  shaped  blossoms  are  borne  in  a  loose 
cluster  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  flower  are  thick  in  texture  and  their 
colour  is  a  bright  sealing-wax  red,  though  in  this 
respect  individuals  difl'er.  I  have  seen  some  re- 
markably fine  examples  of  this  Lily  in  old-fashioned 
cottage  gardens.  It  is  now-a-days  not  very 
plentiful,  and  there  is  always  during  the  dormant 
season  a  fair  demand  for  it  and  exceptionally  fine 
bulbs  are  difficult  to  obtain.  This  is  not  one  of 
the  peat-loving  Lilies,  for  it  will  succeed  in  astiffer 
loam  than  many  other  species  ;  in  fact  it  does  best 
as  a  rule  in  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  good  garden 
soil  of  not  too  sandy  a  nature.  It  is  occasionally 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  that  mysterious  Lily 
disease  which  plays  such  havoc  with  the  white 
Madonna  Lily  in  many  places,  but  it  does  not 
suffer  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  this  last. 
The  bulb  of  L.  chalcedonicum  is  rather  loose  in 
texture  and  should  be  handled  very  carefully, 
otherwise  some  of  the  outside  scales  are  liable  to 
become  detached.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
concerning  the  evil  effects  of  late  planting  in  the 
case  of  Lihes  in  general  ;  still  it  is  well  known 
that  some  are  less  affected  by  it  than  others.  L. 
chalcedonicum  is  among  those  which  are  greatly 
benefited  by  early  planting,  for  the  new  roots 
which  are  pushed  out  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
soon  after  the  stems  die  down  are  few  in  number, 
but  very  stout,  so  that  if  only  one  or  two  are 
broken  the  vigour  of  the  bulb  is  influenced  thereby. 
The  leaves  of  this  Lily  are  usually  among  the  first 
to  show  above  ground  in  the  spring,  for  as  a 
rule  they  follow  close  on  those  of  the  Nankeen 
j  Lily  (L.  testaceum),  and  about  the  same  time  as 
those  of   Lilium  Haneoni.   L.  chalcedonicum,  like 
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somo  other  members  of  the  Martagon  or  Turk's- 
cap  group,  will  sometimes  ehow  but  little  growth 
above  ground  the  first  season  after  being  trans- 
planted, but  as  a  rule  the  next  year  it  will  have 
recovered  from  the  check.  It  is  also  especially  in- 
terestingasbeingoneof  the  parents  of  the  Nankeen 
Lily  (L.  testaceum),  which  is  agreat favourite  with 
many.  This  last  resulted  from  the  intercrossing  of 
L.  candidum  and  L.  chalcedonicum,  while  on  page 
11  of  the  present  volume  of  The  Garden  a  new 
form  of  the  same  section  is  noticed  as  flowering 
with  Mr.  Ware  at  Tottenham.  This  is  Lilium 
Beerensi,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  L.  chalce- 
donicum and  L.  excelsum,  which  is  synonymous 
with  L.  testaceum.  The  flower,  which  is  more  in 
the  way  of  L.  excelsum,  is  of  a  deep  apricot  colour, 
with  long  prominent  orange-scarlet  anthers.  Of 
Lilies  flowering  in  the  open  ground  in  the  middle 
of  July  we  have  L.  elegans  venustum,  remarkable 
as  being  the  last  of  the  elegans  group  to  bloom  ; 
L.  longiflorum,  in  several  forms  ;  L.  auratum,  or 
at  all  events  some  individuals  of  this  species,  for 
others  may  not  bloom  till  summer  is  well 
advanced  ;  L.  Batemannse,  of  a  reddish  apricot 
tint,  and  L.  Leichtlini,  pale  yellow  dotted  with  red. 
The  future  display  of  Lily  blossoms  is  principally 
furnished  by  L.  tigrinum  in  several  varieties,  and 
L.  speciosum,  of  which  numerous  forms  are  in 
cultivation.  H.  P. 


The  white  Antirrhinum.— Where  a  good 
form  of  the  white  Snapdragon  is  possessed,  it 
should  be  kept  up  by  cuttings.  Some  years  since 
I  obtained  from  Mr.  Molyneux  some  cuttings  of 
a  fine  strain,  the  whitest  I  have  seen,  with  only 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  yellow  at  the  lip.  This 
naturally  enough  comes  absolutely  true  from  cut- 
tings, but  I  have  never  raised  any  seedlings  that 
inheritedthepurityof  tintof  theirparents.  Thelast- 
ing  qualities  of  this  white  Antirrhinum  are  simply 
marvellous ;  the  cuttings  are  stopped  twice  durmg 
the  early  spring,  and  when  put  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May  are  bushy  little  plants  ;  by  the  com- 
mencement of  June  they  are  in  flower  and  con- 
tinue blossoming  with  short  periods  of  intermis- 
sion until  November.  To  keep  up  this  continuous 
display  of  bloom  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  plants  to  become  weakened  by  produc- 
ing seed-pods.  Large  patches  are  much  more 
effective  than  single  plants  dotted  about,  and  con- 
trast well  with  breadths  of  Lychnis  chalcedonica. 
Salvia  patens  and  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis.  Two- 
year-old  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  deco- 
rative when  grown  in  isolated  positions,  as  they 
often  attain  a  height  of  3  feet  and  measure  almost 
as  much  in  diameter,  and  when  in  full  bloom  are 
strikingly  elTective.  I  regret  to  say  that  all  my 
stock  of  old  plants  was  destroyed  by  the  late 
winter  and  the  garden  has  been  deprived  of  an 
additional  feature  of  beauty  through  their  absence. 
-  S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 

The  hardiness  of  the  sweet-scented  Ver- 
bena.— A  good  many  of  us  have  long  ago  proved 
this  general  favourite  practically  hardy  through- 
out the  eastern  counties.  It  is  even  hardier  than 
Tea  Pioses  against  south  and  west  walls,  and 
throughout  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  &c.,  it  is  as 
hardy  as  Hydrangeas.  Protected  with  ashes,  as 
described  by  "  E.  J.,"  it  may  be  treated  as  hardy 
in  most  gardens.  It  is  only  when  thus  treated, 
as  a  rule,  that  this  plant  can  be  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. The  older  and  stronger  the  plants,  too, 
the  hardier  they  seem  to  become.  To  make 
doubly  sure  of  their  hardiness  the  tops  should  be 
left  intact  until  the  plants  begin  to  break  in  the 
spring.  Only  those  who  have  grown  these  fra- 
grant plants  at  home  in  the  open  can  realise  the 
amount  of  protection  their  tops  can  afford  under 
free  culture  and  treatment. — D.  T.  F. 

Iiilium  odorum.— This  is  the  Lily  to  which 
a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
July  -I'A  under  the  name  of  L.  japonicum  Col- 
chesteri.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The 
Gakden,  April  17,  1S«6,  as  L.  japonicum,  wliich 
elicited  a  communication  from  Mr.  Baker  at  Kew 
to  the  eliect   that  it  represented    the    true    L. 


odorum.  Whether  known,  however,  as  L.  odorum, 
L.  japonicum,  or  L.  Colchesteri,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  existing  between  this  Lily  and 
Lilium  Browni,  though  the  two  are  totally  dis- 
tinct, that  is  to  say  it  the  L.  Browni  of  the  Dutch 
cultivators  is  taken  as  the  type,  for  some  imported 
forms,  such  as  I  have  seen  at  Kew,  appear  to  be 
of  a  somewhat  intermediate  character.  There  are 
several  very  marked  points  of  difference  between 
L.  Browni  and  L.  odorum  other  than  those  set 
forth  in  The  Garden,  p.  72.  In  the  first  place, 
the  bulbs  are  totally  distinct,  that  of  L.  odorum 
being  broad  at  the  base  with  a  slightly  raised 
centre,  while  that  of  L.  Browni  is  narrow  at  the 
base  and  widens  out  corsiderably,  the  upper  part 
peculiarly  flattened.  The  colour  of  the  bulbs, 
too,  is  quite  difi'erent,  for  L.  odorum  is  yellowish, 
after  the  manner  of  L.  longiflorum,  while  L. 
Browni  is  of  a  reddish  tint.  Directly  they  appear 
above  ground  the  two  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished, for  the  young  shoots  of  L.  odorum  are 
nearly  green,  while  those  of  L.  Browni  are  red- 
dish brown,  which  tinge  prevails  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  all  stages  of  growth.  The  difference 
between  the  foliage  and  mature  flowers  of  the  two 
is  well  set  forth  on  p.  72,  except  the  colour  of  the 
leaves,  which  in  L.  Browni  are  of  a  deep  shining 
green,  while  those  of  L.  odorum  are  of  a  paler  un- 
polished tint.  Except  a  few  European  species, 
L.  odorum  is  the  oldest  of  all  Lilies,  yet  it  is  now 
quite  a  scarce  kind.  It  was  introduced  in  1804. 
In  the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening"  L.  japonicum 
is  given  as  the  correct  name,  with  that  of  odorum 
as  a  synonym. — H.  P. 


house  plants  have  lost  their  freshness,  and  conse- 
quently affords  an  agreeable  change,  while  the 
perfume  of  the  blossoms  is  not  nearly  eo  over- 
powering as  that  of  L.  auratum  and  its  numerous 
varieties.  H.  P. 
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LILIUM  SPECIOSU.M. 

Though  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  flowers 
of  this  Lily  expand  in  the  open  ground,  yet  beau- 
tiful flowering  examples  may  be  seen  in  Covent 
(iarden  Market,  having  been  brought  on  under 
glass.  They  are  extremely  useful  and  more  ap- 
preciated than  they  would  be  later  on  when  those 
outside  will  be  in  bloom.  Some  growers  cultivate 
vast  numbers  of  this  Lily,  the  general  plan  being 
to  pot  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  keep- 
ing them  cool  encourage  root  action  before  the 
tops  start  into  growth.  As  the  stems  develop 
liquid  manure  is  of  great  service,  and  a  sharp 
look  out  must  be  kept  for  aphides,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lilium  Harrisi,  soon  cause  consider- 
able damage.  Regular  fumigation  is  the  best 
way  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  varieties  of  L. 
speciosum  are  numerous,  for  we  get  several  from 
the  Dutch  cultivators  and  others  from  Japan. 
From  Holland  we  get  roseum  and  rubrum,  but, 
as  generally  sent,  the  difference  is  only  in  name. 
Though  surpassed  in  colour  by  some  of  the 
Japanese  forms,  the  bulbs  from  Holland  are  of  a 
very  beautiful  variety,  and  can  as  a  rule  be  had 
in  flower  rather  earlier  than  those  from  Japan. 
The  white  variety  sent  from  Holland  is  that 
known  as  album,  which  differs  widely  from  the 
Japanese  Kra;tzeri.  In  album  the  bulbs  are  of  a 
dark  mahogany  colour,  deeper  in  tint,  indeed, 
than  in  any  other  variety  of  L.  speciosum.  The 
stems  and  leaf-stalks,  too,  are  dark,  while  the 
flowers  are  heavily  suffused  with  chocolate  on  the 
exterior,  but  white  within,  though  after  they 
have  been  expanded  for  a  few  days  the  white 
often  acquires  a  pinkish  tinge.  L.  Kra;tzeri,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  yellowish  bulbs,  while  the 
flowers,  whose  segments  reflex  in  a  very  graceful 
manner,  are  white,  tinged,  especially  when  partly 
expanded,  with  green  on  the  exterior,  while  the 
inside  of  the  blossoms  has  a  greenish  stripe,  which 
extends  partly  down  the  centre  of  each  petal. 
The  very  deeply  coloured  forms  which  are  sent  to 
this  country  from  Japan  in  considerable  numbers, 
sometimes  under  the  name  of  rubrum  and  at 
others  that  of  Melpomene,  are  very  beautiful,  but 
for  the  earliest  blooming  plants  the  forms  from 
Holland  find  favour  with  most  cultivators.  For 
general  decoration  L.  speciosum  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  most  otlier  Lilies.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  of  good  constitution,  and  retains  its  foliage 
well  when  grown  in  pots,  which  several  Lilies  do 
not ;  next  it  flowers  at  a  time  when  many  green- 


PLATE   1026. 
HIMALAYAN   RHODODENDRONS. 

(with    a   coloured   plate   op   K.    GRANDE.*) 

The  headquarters  of  the  genus  Rhododendron 
is  undoubtedly  that  portion  of  our  Indian 
Empire  overshadowed  by  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains. No  area  of  similar  extent  has  furnished 
so  large  a  number  of  species  that  may  be  grown 
in  the  British  Isles,  neither  have  any  been  found 
which  can  rival  the  Indian  species  in  their  tree- 
like size  or  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their 
flowers.  Judging  by  what  we  already  know  of 
the  flora  of  the  less  accessible  parts  of  China,  it 
is  probable  that  the  genus  may,  so  far  as  mere 
numbers  go,  be  more  strongly  represented  there 
than  in  India,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any 
will  possess  the  regal  characteristics  of  the  finer 
species  inhabiting  the  middle  elevations  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  one  name  which  more  than 
any  other  will  ever  be  associated  with  these 
plants  is  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  Previous 
to  hi,s  travels  in  the  Himalayas  but  few  were 
known,  and  it  was  directly  due  to  his  efforts 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  species  were 
introduced.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  in 
Cornwall  and  Wales  are  those  raised  from  the 
seeds  he  sent  to  Kew  forty-five  years  ago.  In 
his  fine  work  on  "  Sikkim  Rhododendrons," 
published  soon  after  his  return,  a  little  over 
forty  species  are  enumerated,  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  number  has  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
been  added  to  since  that  period.  The  altitudes 
at  which  they  grow  range  between  4000  feet 
and  14,000  feet,  but  it  is  at  heights  of  10,000 
feet  and  upwards  that  the  genus  is  most  abun- 
dantly represented.  Above  12,(i00  feet  Sir  J. 
Hooker  says  tliat  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
vegetation  consists  of  Rhododendrons.  The 
climatic  conditions  that  prevail  there  have  not, 
of  course,  their  exact  counterpart  in  any  part 
of  Britain.  The  mean  temperature  at  Dar- 
jeeling  (in  which  neighbourhood  most  of  the 
species  are  found)  does  not  widely  differ  from 
that  of  London,  but  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  much  greater  here  than  there,  and  it  is 
only  a  few  that  can  be  said  to  thrive  out  of 
doors  really  well  and  flower  in  the  London  dis- 
trict, although  a  considerable  proportion  can 
be  kept  perfectly  healthy  in  foliage  when 
grown  in  well-sheltered  positions.  The  greatest 
successes  with  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  in 
the  British  Isles  have  been  obtained  near  the 
sea  in  the  south  and  south-western  counties, 
where  the  temperature  is  equable  and  the 
atmospheric  moisture  abundant.  The  districts 
in  which  they  are  grown  to  greatest  perfection 
are  near  Swansea,  in  Wales,  and  about  Fal- 
mouth, in  Cornwall.  It  ought  to  be  the  task — 
an  extremely  pleasant  one — of  all  those  who 
desire  to  grow  them  either  outside  or  under 
glass  to  visit  one  or  both  of  these  places. 

The  general  conditions  which  attend  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
do  not  differ  materially  from  what  the  great 
bulk  of  the  ericaceous  family  requires.  A  soil 
which  is  naturally  peaty  is  no  doubt  the  best, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  essential  ;  they  may  be 
grown  out-of-doors  in  loam  either  light  or  mode- 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the 
Royal  Gnrdens,  Kew.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
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rately  stiff  so  long  as  lime  is  absent.  A  plenti- 
ful admixture  of  leaf-soil  is  always  beneficial. 
Although  these  plants  (so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  judge)  flower  better  after  a  hot  summer, 
especially  when  grown  under  glass,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  like  full  exposure  to  the 
sun.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  position  for 
them  in  a  house  is  at  the  north  end,  and  in  the 
open  air  they  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
planted  near  trees — not  absolutely  under  them, 
but  near  enough  to  be  screened  from  the  sun 
for  a  few  hours  a  day.  The  advantage  of  such 
a  position  is  also  felt  in  winter  in  the  pro- 
tection aflbrded  from  cutting  winds  and  frost. 
This  sumruer  I  have  especially  noticed  that 
young  plants  of  R.  fulgens  and  R.  campanula- 
turn  are  badly  scorched  where  the  midday  sun 
has  pitched  directly  on  them.  Either  indoors 
or  out  a  uniformly  moist  condition  must  be 
maintained  at  the  root.     When  planted  out  in 


from  January  till  May,  and  no  greenhouse 
plants  provide  a  richer  display.  The  low  tem- 
perature they  require  makes  their  cultivation 
quite  inexpensive  after  the  initial  outlay.  It 
would  be  well  worth  while  devoting  a  house 
entirely  to  them,  for  even  out  of  flower  their 
fine  foliage  makes  them  attractive. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  species  grouped  accord- 
ing to  their  hardiness  : — 

Hardy  near  London. 

Anthopogon  Fulgens 

Campanulatum  Glauoum 

Campylocarpum  Niveum 

Ciliatum  Thomsoni 

Cinnabarinum 
Hardy  in  Cornwall   and  S.  TTafcs,  also  in  especi- 
ally mild  localities  in  the  midland  counties  or  even 
in  parts  of  Scotland. 

Arboreum  and  vars.      Keysi 

Barbatum  Lanatum 


Rhododendron  Falconeri. 


beds  under  glass  there  is,  however,  often  more 
danger  of  overwatering  than  the  reverse,  espe- 
cially in  newly-made  beds.  The  mistake  is 
sometimes  made  of  giving  too  great  a  depth  ot 
soil  ;  2  feet,  I  should  say,  is  ample.  A  soil  con- 
sisting mostly  of  ptat  is  best  for  plants  indoors  ; 
leaf-soil  may  be  added,  but  if  loam  is  intro- 
duced it  should  be  of  a  rather  light,  sandy 
nature.  AU  the  larger  species  may  be  very  well 
grown  in  tubs,  for  this  admits  of  the  plants 
being  taken  outside  during  summer — a  course 
which  is  always  conducive  to  good  health  and 
abundance  of  bloom.  Fire  heat  is  not  needed 
at  any  time  of  the  year  ;  in  fact,  an  unheated 
house,  constructed  so  that  the  roof  may  in  great 
part  be  left  open  in  summer,  is  the  best  for 
these  Rhododendrons.  In  Cornwall  and  Wales 
they  enjoy  great  popularity,  but  in  the  more 
inclement  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  cultiva- 
tion under  glass  is  necessary,  they  do  not  obtain 
the  attention  they  deserve.     They  flower  mostly 


Falconeri  Laneifolium 

Grande  Triflorum 

Hodgsoni  Wighti 

Cool  Greenhouse. 

Auckland!  Hookeri 

Camelliseflorum  Maddeni 

Dalhousias  Nuttalli 

Edgeworthi  Pendulum 
Formosum 

R.  GRANDE  (syn.,  argenteum). — The  subject  of 
the  plate  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
Rhododendrons.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hardy 
near  London.  The  flowers  occur  in  large  rounded 
trusses,  each  flower  being  2^  inches  across,  white, 
beautifully  flushed  with  rose  on  first  opening,  and 
marked  with  a  ring  of  purple  blotches  at  the 
base.  The  leaves,  whilst  of  a  rich  dark  green 
above,  are  silvery  white  beneath.  The  accom- 
panying plate  gives  an  admirable  presentation  of 
the  flower  and  truss,  but  want  of  space  prevents 
the  beauty  of  the  foliage  being  shown.  I  have 
measured  leaves  considerably  over  1   foot  long. 


This  species  attains  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  is 
found  on  the  Sinchul  and  Tonglo  Mountains.  It 
is  grown  out  of  doors  by  Sir  J.  T.  Llewelyn  at 
Penllergare. 

R.  Falcosbri. — This  is  allied  to  R.  grande, 
but  has  a  eompacter  truss  and  diSers  much  in 
foliage.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  that  on  the 
Tonglo  Mountain,  where  R.  grande  is  found, 
that  species  grows  up  to  altitudes  of  10,000 
feet,  and  is  then  suddenly  replaced  by  R.  Fal- 
coneri. As  might  be  expected  from  this,  it  is 
much  hardier  than  R.  grande.  I  saw  it  thriv- 
ing very  well  in  the  famous  Duchess'  garden  at 
Belvoir  some  years  ago,  but  Mr.  Divers  has  lately 
stated  that  it  lias  been  severely  damaged  by  the 
past  winter.  It  has  large  oblong  leaves  about  10 
inches  long,  coated  beneath  with  reddish  down, 
dark  green,  slightly  downy  and  curiously  wrinkled 
above.  The  flowers  are  of  a  curious  shade  of 
creamy  white  tinged  with  lilac  towards  the  base. 
R.  eximium  is  a  fine  variety  of  this,  differing  in 
its  bright  pink  flowers  and  the  thicker  reddish 
brown  fluS'  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 

R.  ARBOREUM. — This,  the  longest  introduced 
and  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  Himalayan 
species,  is  also  one  of  the  largest  in  stature  and 
bulk  and  one  of  the  most  variable.  The  various 
forms  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  one  with  foliage  that  is  silvery  beneath,  the 
other  having  the  underside  of  the  leaf  covered 
more  or  less  with  a  reddish  tomentum.  The  leaves 
of  all  are  from  5  inches  to  8  inches  long,  lanceo- 
late and  acutely  pointed,  the  trusses  rounded  or 
sometimes  almost  conical,  with  the  flowers  closely 
packed.  The  colour  of  the  bell-shaped  corolla 
varies  from  rich  crimson  to  almost  white.  The 
typical  form  of  R.  arboreum  has  bright  red 
flowers  and  leaves  that  are  silvery  beneath.  The 
plants  known  under  the  following  names  belong 
to  the  arboreum  group,  some  having  been  given 
specific  rank  :  Campbellia^,  flowers  rosy  purple, 
leaves  rusty  beneath ;  limbatum,  flowers  rosy 
purple,  leaves  silvery  beneath ;  nilagiricum,  flowers 
rosy,  leaves  reddish  beneath  ;  cinnamomeum, 
flowers  almost  white  ;  Windsori,  flowers  and 
trusses  smaller,  rich  crimson.  The  species  was 
used  many  years  ago  for  hybridising  with  the 
American  and  Caucasian  species — Nobleanum  and 
altaclerense  being  the  first  results.  Its  blood,  no 
doubt  very  attenuated  sometimes,  runs  in  some  of 
the  fine  red-flowered  garden  varieties  now  grown. 
It  was  introduced  about  1820. 

R.  BARBATDM  is  described  as  being  in  a  wild 
state  40  feet  to  60  feet  high  ;  I  have  seen  it  about 
12  feet  high  in  Cornwall.  The  name  refers  to  the 
bristly  hairs  which  clothe  the  short  petiole,  and 
are  the  most  distinguishing  character  of  this 
species.  The  "eaves  are  5  inches  to  7  inches  long 
and  of  broadly  lanceolate  shape.  The  flowers,  of 
a  rich  blood-red  colour,  are  borne  in  a  compact 
truss  4  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 

R.  LANCiFOLiUM  is  probably  a  small-sized  variety 
of  barbatum.  It  has  narrow  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  the  petioles,  instead  of  being  bristly,  are 
covered  with  curious  warts.  The  flower-trusses 
also  are  smaller. 

R.  Hodgsoni. — A  spreading  shrub  or  small  tree, 
rarely  more  than  12  feet  high,  branching  from  the 
base  and  growing  outwards  rather  more  than  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  very  stout  in  texture, 
upwards  of  1  foot  long,  covered  beneath  with  a 
grey  (or  very  rarely  reddish)  tomentum,  the 
upper  side  being  of  a  bright,  somewhat  metallic 
shade  of  green.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rose- 
purple.  On  the  whole  it  is  more  noteworthy  for 
its  foliage  than  its  flowers.  It  is  grown  outside 
in  both  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  gardens,  and  may 
possibly  be  hardy  enough  for  the  London  district. 
R.  WioHTi. — A  small  tree,  found  at  elevations 
of  11,000  feet  to  14,000  feet.  It  appears  to  be 
allied  to  R.  Hodgsoni,  and  does  indeed  occur  on 
the  same  mountains  as  that  species,  but  at  higher 
altitudes.  It  differs,  however,  in  having  yellow 
flowers  ;  these  are  individually  2J  inches  across, 
and  are  produced  in  large  rounded  trusses.  The 
leaves  are  very  firm  and  stout,  measuring  6  inches 
to  10  inches  in  length  by  about  one-third  as  much 
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in  width  ;  when  young  they  are  quite  white  under- 
neath, becoming  grey  with  age. 

R.  NivECM. — One  of  the  hardiest  species,  but 
far  from  the  most  showy.  The  young  leaves  are 
covered  with  a  white  tomentum  all  over  ;  the 
upper  surface  afterwards  becomes  deep  green  and 
glabrous.  The  flowers  are  closely  packed  in  a 
small  head,  and  are  of  a  purplish  lilac  colour. 

R.  ruLGENS. — This  is  at  once  one  of  the  richest 
coloured,  hardiest  and  rarest  of  Himalayan  Rho- 
dodendrons. It  blooms  out  of  doors  very  early  in 
the  year  (March),  and  does  not  always  escape  the 
damaging  spring  frosts,  but  if  it  does,  it  is  with- 
out doubt  the  richest  and  most  brilliantly  col- 
oured hardy  shrub  flowering  at  that  time  of  year. 
The  flowers  are  in  compact  rounded  trusses  about 
4  inches  across,  their  colour  a  rich,  but  bright 
blood-red.  The  leaves  are  coated  beneath  with  a 
rusty  coloured  felt,  the  plant  being  often  repre- 
sented in  gardens  by  the  less  striking  R.  cam- 
panulatum,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  it  when  in  leaf,  but  which  has  white  or  pale 
purple  flowers.  The  true  plant  has  been  grown 
outside  for  many  years  in  the  Rhododendron  dell 
at  Kew,  and  it  has  never  been  injured  by  frost, 
nor  does  it  ever  fail  to  set  abundance  of  bloom. 
In  the  Himalayas  it  grows  at  elevations  of  1'2,000 
feet  to  14,00iJ  feet. 

R.  CAMPANULATUM.  —  This  is  perhaps  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  Himalayan  species,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  the  most  attractive.  It  is  valuable, 
however,  in  flowering  during  spring  (April)  when 
few  other  Rhododendrons  are  in  bloom  in  the 
open.  It  forms  a  widely  spreading  bush,  rarely 
more  than  6  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  coated 
beneath  with  a  brightly-coloured  reddish  felt. 
The  flowers  are  pale  purple,  changing  to  nearly 
white,  or  in  some  forms  almost  white  from  the 
first.  Introduced  in  18'2.>.  It  reaches  up  to  alti- 
tudes of  about  15,000  feet. 

R.  LANATUM. — This  spccics,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  distinguished  by  its  woolliness.  The 
young  branches,  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and 
the  petioles  are  covered  with  a  dull  white  or 
tawny  tomentum,  more  so  than  any  other  Hima- 
layan species.  The  flowers  are  2  inches  across, 
sulphur-yellow,  and  six  to  ten  are  borne  in  one 
head. 

R.  AucKLAXDi. — In  many  respects  this  is  the 
finest  of  species  requiring  greenhouse  treatment. 
It  has  smooth  foliage  of  a  rich  and  glossy  green, 
each  leaf  being  from  (i  inches  to  12  inches  long 
and  of  narrow  oblong  shape.  Its  large,  saucer- 
shaped  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white  and 
frequently  6  inches  in  diameter,  from  five  to 
seven  of  them  being  borne  on  a  truss.  This  spe- 
cies attains  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree,  its 
stems  being  of  a  grey  colour  with  the  bark  peeling 
off.  It  has  been  used  for  hybridising  purposes, 
but  not  so  much  as  might  have  been.  A  hybrid 
between  it  and  Hookeri  called  kewense  (raised  at 
Kew  in  1^74)  has  flowers  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  not 
so  large  as  those  of  Aucklandi,  but  more  nu- 
merous in  the  truss.  There  is  also  a  very  pretty 
hybrid  known  as  Aucklandi  hybridum  which 
is  hardy  in  the  London  district;  its  flowers  are 
pure  white.  This  species  is  named  in  honour  of 
the  one-time  Governor-general  of  India — Lord 
Auckland.  It  is  also  known  as  R.  Griflithianum. 
R.  Thomson:. — Almost  similar  in  colour  to 
R.  fulgens,  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  borne  in 
loose  trusses  more  after  the  fashion  of  Aucklandi. 
It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  London  district  and  flowers 
in  the  early  part  of  April ;  the  leaves  are  elliptical, 
.'J  inches  to  4  inches  long,  very  dark  green  above, 
but  semi-glaucous  beneath.  This  is  a  plant  of 
bushy  habit ;  the  largest  I  have  seen  is  growing  at 
Tremough,  near  Falmouth — a  magnificent  garden 
for  these  Rhododendrons.  It  was  12  feet  high  and 
15  feet  through  when  I  saw  it  about  two  years 
ago.  Covered  with  the  deep  red  flowers  it  must 
make  a  glorious  picture. 

R.  CAMi'Vi.ocARpnM  is  closely  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding ;  it  is  of  similar  habit,  although  perhaps 
not  (juite  so  strong  a  grower.  The  leaves  are 
similarly  glaucous  beneath,  but  not  bo  dark  green 
above.     An  ample  distinction  is  aS'orded  by  the 


flowers,  which  are  pale  yellow.     They  are  borne 
in  a  loose  truss  and  are  scented  like  honey. 

R.  HooKERi. — In  gardens  this  is  a  very  rare 
plant.  I  have  only  seen  it  in  flower  once,  and 
that  was  in  the  spring  of  1888.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bhotan,  and  on  the  Oola  Mountain  is  said  to  form 
entire  thickets  accompanied  by  Pinus  excelsa.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  group  as  Thomsoni  and  cam- 
pylocarpum.  The  leaves  are  oblong  or  oval, 
4  inches  long  and  rather  glaucous  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  and  more  numerous  in  the 
truss  than  those  of  R.  Thomsoni,  and  are  of  a 
bright,  but  not  so  rich  a  red  as  in  that  species. 

R.  ciNXABARiNUM. — In  "  The  Flora  of  British 
India  "  this  name  is  made  to  include  what  have 
previously  been  known  as  R.  Roylei  and  R.  bland- 
fordi;eflorum.  The  species  is,  indeed,  a  most  vari- 
able one,  having  flowers  of  a  brick-red,  rich  crim- 
son, or  sometimes  greenish  colour.  They  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  long  narrow  corolla,  re- 
sembling a  Lapageria.  The  leaves  are  small, 
pointed,  of  a  dull  glaucous  green  above,  slightly 
ferrugineous  beneath  ;  hardy  near  London. 

R.  TRiFLOEUM  bcars  some  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  in  foliage,  but  the  leaves  are  smaller 
and  the  flowers  are  yellow  and  more  open.  It  is 
not  so  handsome  a  plant;  said  to  be  as  hardy  as 
cinnabarinum. 

R.  Keysi. — A  curious  species,  with  flowers  more 
like  a  Correa  than  a  Rhododendron.  They  are 
brick-red,  about  1  inch  long,  the  lobes  of  the 
tubular  corolla  being  almost  straight  and  not 
spreading.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  R.  tri- 
florum  and  R.  cinnabarinum,  to  which  species  it 
is  most  nearly  related. 

R.  NuTTALLi. — Individually  the  flower  of  this 
species  is  the  largest  of  all  Rhododendrons.  As 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  flowers  are  produced  in 
one  head,  each  one  6  inches  in  diameter,  white, 
becoming  creamy  yellow  in  the  centre.  The 
flower  is,  indeed,  like  a  large  Lily.  The  species 
is  of  tree-like  habit,  reaching  a  height  of  .30  feet. 
It  is  of  rather  ungainly  habit,  and  does  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  under  cultivation  as  many  of  the 
others  do.  The  large  rugose  leaves  are  8  inches 
to  1  foot  long  and  about  half  the  width.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware  it  is  not  grown  outside  in  Britain. 

R.  Maddeni. — A  shrub  8  feet  to  10  feet  high 
with  bright  green  lanceolate  leaves.  The  corolla 
is  pure  white,  bell-shaped,  and  about  3  inches 
across  the  mouth.  It  is  known  also  as  R.  Jen- 
kinsi.  R.  calophyllum  is  practically  the  same 
thing,  but  a  varietal  distinction  is  founded  on  the 
shorter  calyx  lobes  and  much  smaller  seed 
vessels. 

R.  CAMELLi.BFLORUM. — A  rare  shrub  of  strag- 
gling habit,  with  long,  thin  pendulous  stems. 
The  leaves  are  very  like  those  of  R.  Maddeni,  but 
smaller.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  or  faintly 
rose-tinted,  and  are  curiously  like  some  of  the 
single- flowered  Camellias.  A  well-defined  ring 
of  stamens  encircles  the  pistil.  The  corolla  is  14 
inches  across,  with  five  blunt,  rounded  lobes.  I 
have  only  seen  it  grown  under  glass. 

R.  Dalhousi.*;. — The  true  Lady  Dalhousie's 
Rhododendron  is  one  of  the  least  common  in  gar- 
dens, what  is  frequently  met  with  under  the 
name  being  a  hybrid  between  it  and  formosum. 
It  is  a  shrub  of  scrambling  habit,  and  in  its 
natural  state  is  nearly  always  seen  growing  as  an 
epiphyte.  About  half  a-dozen  flowers  are  borne 
in  a  head,  the  deeply  bell-shaped,  Lily-like 
corolla  being  4  inches  across,  in  colour  white, 
tinged  with  rose,  becoming  yellowish  with  age. 
The  elliptical  leaves  are  5  inches  long,  dotted 
underneath  with  minute  scales. 

R.  Edcewoktiii. — A  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
species,  never  getting  beyond  the  shrubby  state. 
It  has  long  thin  branches  and  comparatively 
small  leaves  (2  inches  to  4  inches  long),  which  are 
very  rugose  on  the  upper  surface  and  woolly  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  over  4  inches  across,  the 
deeply  lobed,  rather  flat  corolla  being  pure  white. 
Two  or  three  flowers  are  borne  together.  This  is 
a  greenhouse  species,  and  not  one  of  the  easiest 
to  cultivate.  In  a  state  of  nature  it  is  frequently 
epiphytic  on  Pine  trees. 


R.  ciliatum. — A  bushy  plant  which  thrives 
well  in  sheltered  positions  near  London.  Its 
leaves  are  densely  covered  with  hairs  when  young, 
becoming  less  so  as  they  get  older.  The  flowers 
are  borne  loosely  in  small  trusses,  and  are  rosy 
white  on  opening,  becoming  a  purer  white  with 
age.  I  have  seen  this  about  6  feet  high  in  the 
Cornish  gardens.  It  has  been  used  for  hybridisa- 
tion, and  amongst  others  R.  prascox  and  Rosy 
Bell  have  been  raised  from  it. 

R.  FORMOSUM. — There  are  two  very  distinct 
varieties  of  this  in  cultivation  ;  the  one  has  narrow 
leaves,  in  shape  and  size  almost  like  those  of  an 
Indian  Azalea  ;  the  other  has  them  many  times 
larger,  obovate,  and  5  inches  long.  Both  have 
the  margins  ciliated.  The  flowers  are  in  each 
variety  white,  although  in  the  bud  stage  quite 
rosy  pink.  They  are  about  .3  inches  wide  and  as 
much  in  depth.  R.  Gibsoni  and  R.  Johnstoni  are 
forms  of  this  species,  difi'ering  chiefly  in  the 
larger  leaves. 

R.  antbopogon,  flowers  sulphur-yellow  ;  R. 
glaucum,  flowers  dull  rose-purple  ;  and  R. 
pendulum,  flowers  white,  are  small  -  leaved 
dwarf  shrubs,  chiefly  of  botanical  interest. 

W.  J.  Bean. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Lifting  second  early  Potatoes. — The  whole  of 
these  may  now  be  lifted,  sorted,  and  stored  away 
in  the  coolest  place  procurable.  A  shed  with  a 
north  aspect  is  the  best,  more  particularly  for 
seed  tubers,  a  south  aspect  inducing  loss  of  weight 
and  quality  in  those  that  are  to  be  eaten  and 
shrivelling,  followed  by  an  unsatisfactory  sprout- 
ing of  the  seed  in  spring.  A  good  plot  from  which 
this  vegetable  has  been  lifted  should  now  be 
selected  for  early  spring  Cabbages,  .and  if  allowed 
to  lie  in  a  rough  condition  from  now  till  a  fort- 
night before  planting  takes  place,  a  sweet  con- 
dition will  be  ensured.  Where  the  ground  is  liable 
to  be  infested  with  slugs  in  wet  winters  it  will  be 
well  to  spread  over  the  surface  a  good  coating  of 
lime  and  soot,  afterwards  scuffling  it  in  deeply 
with  five-tined  forks.  Digging  the  plot  a  fort- 
night before  planting  and  treading  well  after- 
wards will  allow  of  a  natural  settlement,  and  give 
the  plants  a  far  better  start  than  loose  ground. 
This  applies  specially  to  light  soils. 

Young  Carrot  beds. — Those  who  took  the  hint 
given  some  time  ago  and  sowed  a  small  bed  or 
two  in  good  soil,  will  now  realise  the  value  of 
such.  For  soups  and  flavouring  generally,  small 
Carrots  are  far  in  advance  of  older  and  more 
matured  roots.  If  the  grub  has  not  yet  attacked 
them  it  will  pay  to  give  another  good  sprinkling 
of  wood  ashes,  soot,  or  burnt  garden  refuse 
between  the  rows,  following  it  by  a  good  soaking 
of  water.  Hoe  between  and  hand-weed  all  young 
Carrot  beds,  and  in  cases  where  the  dreaded  grub 
has  actually  attacked  the  crop,  procure  a  large 
tub  capable  of  holding  100  gallons  of  water.  Into 
this  throw  a  bushel  each  of  lime  and  soot,  stirring 
it  well  round  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  night. 
The  following  day  well  water  by  means  of  roses 
the  Carrot  bed.  This  will  exterminate  the  pest 
and  promote  a  healthy  growth.  I  saw  a  bed 
some  time  since  which  had  been  so  treated,  and 
the  efi'ect  was  marvellous.  It  is  important  that 
the  water  used  should  be  both  warm  and  soft. 

Gl<ii>.e  Artichokes. — It  is  many  years  since 
these  made  such  a  weakly  growth,  and  those  who 
would  have  the  plants  regain  their  original 
strength  and  vigour  by  another  spring  must  give 
liberal  treatment  between  now  and  the  period  afc 
which  the  leaves  and  stems  begin  to  decline. 
Should  a  number  of  small  heads  form — for  they 
cannot  but  be  small  this  summer — the  whole  of 
them  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants, 
and  where  the  first  mulch  of  manure  has  been 
washed  away  by  repeated  waterings  or  scattered 
by  birds  in  search  of  food,  a  second  must  be  given 
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without  delay  and  as  much  farmyard  manure  of 
good  strength  applied  as  time  and  means  will 
allow.  Those  plants  which  were  raised  from  ofT- 
sets  in  pots  and  transplanted  at  the  end  of  May 
will  require  all  the  nourishment  that  can  be  given 
them  and  have  any  heads  that  may  issue  from  the 
centres  pulled  off.  These  should  make  good  use- 
ful bearing  stools  next  year  if  carefully  protected 
in  winter. 

SrRiNd  Cabbage. — Several  weeks  since  I  gave 
my  reasons  for  refraining  from  very  early  sowings 
of  this  vegetable.  I  make  my  principal  sowing 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August,  Ellam's 
Early,  Cocoa-nut,  and  Earliest  of  All  being  the 
varieties.  Wheeler's  Imperial  and  Mein's  No.  1 
are  also  good  sorts  for  present  sowing.  If  good 
seed  is  used  it  may  be  sown  very  thinly.  Thick 
sowings  are  ruinous.  My  next  sowing  will  be 
about  the  2oth,  Enfield  Market  or  some  good 
variety  of  second  early  being  included  in  it.  As 
a  rule,  Cabbages  for  wintering  in  frames  will  be 
quite  early  enough  if  sown  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  If  sown  earlier,  large  ungainly  plants, 
which  lift  badly  and  are  prone  to  run  to  seed  after 
flagging  from  remoi'al  in  spring,  follow.  Sow  the 
red  pickling  Cabbage  at  the  second  sowing  and 
with  the  third  for  frame  protection. 

Greens  amongst  Potatoes. — Where  through 
want  of  space  planting  Broccoli  and  kindred  sub- 
jects amongst  late  Potatoes  has  been  compulsory, 
the  young  plants  must  now  be  seen  to,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  ruined  by  the  Potato  haulm 
growing  over  and  smothering  them.  Gently  turn 
this  back  so  as  to  admit  light,  air  and  rain  to  the 
roots.  If  the  plants,  through  being  partially 
shaded,  have  become  at  all  weak  and  leggy,  thoy 
must  be  made  firm,  at  the  same  time  bringing  up 
a  little  soil  to  the  base  of  the  stems,  as  these  can- 
not be  mounded  up  like  those  growing  on  a 
separate  plot.  All  late  planted  batches  of  Broc- 
coli, Kale  and  general  winter  and  spring  stuff 
should  now  be  earthed  up  to  steady  them,  a  little 
artificial  manure  being  first  sown  broadcast 
amongst  them.  These  late  batches  are  frequently 
worth  all  the  labour  that  can  be  spared  them, 
helping  out  the  supply  in  spring  just  at  a  time 
when  scarcity  would  otherwise  prevail. 

Late-sown  Beet. — I  pointed  out  some  time  ago 
the  necessity  for  a  late  sowing  of  Beet  in  places 
where  this  root  is  eaten  by  itself  at  lunch,  as  large 
roots  are  generally  objected  to  for  slicing  up.  If 
the  final  thinning  has  not  been  given,  see  to  it 
at  once,  and  keep  the  rows  free  from  weeds  and 
the  intermediate  spaces  frequently  hoed  to  pro- 
mote a  clean,  sweet  growth.  The  coarse  varieties 
which  show  white  rings  in  their  centres  when  cut 
are  not  fit  for  salad,  and  this  fault  is  present  in 
three  parts  of  the  so-called  table  Beets.  I  have 
this  year  again  proved  how  well  Beet  does  when 
transplanted,  one  bed  in  particular  which  was  at 
first  very  patchy  now  being  quite  level  through 
the  speedy  growth  of  the  transplanted  roots.  This 
is  worthy  of  note,  as  many  people  might  think  the 
experiment  worthless. 

Lettuce.  —  If  another  transplanting  is  now  made 
of  various  sorts  on  good  moist  land,  it  will  pro- 
bably keep  up  a  good  supply  until  the  Cabbage 
varieties,  sown  as  advised  a  week  or  two  ago,  are 
fit  for  use.  These  latter  do  not  run  to  seed  like 
the  Cos  varieties,  and  with  much  cooler  nights  and 
mornings  remain  in  sound  condition  for  a  very 
long  time.  In  planting,  a  slight  drill  is  still  ad- 
visable, as  then  a  little  soil  can  be  drawn  into  it 
around  each  plant  after  watering,  this  preventing 
evaporation  and  excluding  parching  winds  from 
the  roots  until  well  established.  In  all  cases 
where  a  scarcity  is  apprehended  it  should  be 
remembered  that  by  leaving  a  percentage  of  plants 
on  the  seed  bed  and  keeping  them  well  watered. 
Lettuce  may  be  cut  a  fortnight  earlier  than  from 
the  transplanted  rows.  Any  Lettuces  arrived  at 
maturity  may  be  taken  up  with  care  and  laid  in 
under  a  north  wall,  where  they  will  keep  for  some 
time  in  an  eatable  condition.  Of  course,  where 
other  batches  are  coming  on  apace  this  is  not 
necessary. 

Rhubarb. — The  erroneous  idea  is  often  enter- 
tained that  in  order  to  make  the  best  jam  and  wine. 


Rhubarb  ought  to  be  in  a  semi-withered  condition. 
Those,  however,  who  desire  quality  in  either  will 
do  well  to  take  the  sticks  whi^h  result  from  a 
secondary  growth,  which  occurs  in  most  vigorous 
Rhubarb  beds  and  is  now  at  its  best.  Some  va- 
rieties too  are  better  for  jam  and  wine-making 
than  others,  the  small-growing  Prince  Albert  and 
Hawke's  Champagne  making  a  delicious  preserve. 
Any  seed  stems  should  be  taken  off  at  once,  so 
that  the  most  may  be  made  of  the  remainder  of 
the  season  for  strengthening  and  developing  the 
stools  for  next  year's  work. 

Seed  crops. — Onions,  Beet  and  similar  vege- 
tables being  grown  for  seed  must  now  be  attended 
to  in  the  way  of  supporting  the  growth.  Stakes 
and  cross  reds  are  the  best  for  Onion  beds,  stout 
rustic  stakes  being  the  most  suitable  for  Beet, 
Broccoli  and  Kale.  As  the  early  sorts  of  Cauli- 
flowers and  Cabbages  approach  maturity  protec- 
tion by  nets  must  be  given,  or  birds  will  lay  claim 
to  the  seed.  Any  stray  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower 
on  ordinary  quarters  showing  for  flower  must  at 
once  be  destroyed,  as  the  probability  is  that  any 
choice  strains  being  seeded  in  the  same  garden  will 
be  crossed  and  spoiled.  Opportunity  should  be 
taken  on  fine  sunny  days  to  destroy  all  the  common 
white  butterflies,  as  from  their  eggs  issue  the  des- 
tructive green  Cabbage  caterpillars,  although  this 
fact  is  not  generally  known.  J.  Crawford. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Early  PE.-icn  house. — In  most  houses  the  trees 
will  now  have  been  cleared  of  fruit,  and  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  doing  the  necessary  cleans 
ing  should  the  trees  be  infested  with  red  spider. 
The  trees  should  be  thoroughly  coated  with  a 
thick  solution  of  sulphur,  which  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  a  few  days.  Many  trees  if  hard 
forced  make  a  late  growth  if  syringed  freely  after 
being  kept  dry  for  a  time,  and  though  it  is  neces 
sary  to  frequently  syringe  after  a  hot  day,  it  is 
not  well  to  encourage  late  growth,  and  by  dress- 
ing with  sulphur,  daily  syringing  is  avoided. 
Abundance  of  air  must  now  be  given  and  the 
house  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  tlie  ventilators 
being  left  wide  open  and  the  sashes  removed,  if 
possible,  to  thoroughly  mature  the  wood.  The 
roots  should  not  be  neglected,  as  these  are  most 
active,  and  in  case  the  borders  do  not  readily 
absorb  the  moisture  they  should  be  lightly  forked 
over  and  given  a  good  mulch  of  manure,  thoroughly 
watering  afterwards.  I  find  cow  manure,  partly 
dried  and  broken  finely,  a  splendid  mulch  for 
Vines,  Peaches,  and  Figs  on  a  light  sandy  soil. 
In  the  case  of  young  trees  growing  too  vigorously, 
surface  dressings  are  not  advisable,  but  old  trees 
may  be  given  liquid  manure,  failing  a  good  mulch. 
There  will  be  fewer  complaints  of  unripened  wood 
with  early  trees,  and  only  in  rare  cases  will  it  be 
necessarj'  to  keep  up  fire-heat  to  ripen  sappy  wood. 
Should  the  wood  be  at  all  soft,  give  a  little  fire- 
heat,  with  abundance  of  air.  If  the  pruning  ad- 
vised in  an  earlier  calendar  was  not  carried  out 
as  soon  as  the  trees  were  cleared  of  the  fruit,  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  cutting  out  the  old  bearing 
wood,  removing  any  useless  spraj'  or  weak  lateral 
growth.  By  doing  this  pruning  now,  very  little 
will  be  required  later  on.  I  do  not  advise  shorten- 
ing back  branches  or  shoots.  This  is  best  deferred 
till  the  trees  have  cast  their  leaves,  as  if  done  now 
it  will  cause  a  late  growth. 

SuccEssioNAL  Peach  houses. — Much  the  same 
treatment  will  be  required  as  advised  in  earlier 
houses.  Unfortunately,  very  few  Peach  houses 
are  constructed  so  that  the  lights  can  be  removed 
entirely  at  this  season,  and  if  the  air  given  is  in- 
sufiicient,  there  will  be  more  difficulty  in  starting 
the  trees  next  season.  Should  the  trees  be  in- 
fested with  thrips,  apply  quassia  either  in  the  form 
of  a  solution  prepared  from  the  chips  with  a  hand- 
ful of  soft  soap  or,  what  is  better,  Bentley's  pre- 
pared extract,  a  safe  preparation  which  can  be 
mixed  for  use  in  a  few  minutes.  Tobacco  water 
is  also  a  well-known  remedy  and  most  efficacious. 
In  cutting  out  the  old  bearing  wood  do  not  cut 
away  any  likely  to  be  wanted  for  extension. 
Merely  remove  that  which  keeps  away  light  and 


air  and  will  not  be  required  to  produce  fruit  next 
season. 

L/VTE  houses  and  cases. — The  fruit  in  these 
structures  will  be  approaching  the  finishing 
stage  and  should  get  free  exposure.  Any  mis- 
placed fruits  should  be  brought  to  the  front 
by  pieces  of  lath,  giving  abundance  of  food 
in  the  way  of  liquid  manure  or  mulching. 
Late  kinds  of  the  Walburton  Admirable  type 
in  unheated  cases  should  get  liberal  treat- 
ment, the  fruits  being  freely  thinned.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  thin  even  yet  any  of  the  late  kinds. 
The  trees  should  get  ample  moisture  in  all  parts 
of  the  house  up  to  the  finishing  stage,  and  if  the 
fruit  is  required  for  an  early  date,  the  house  will 
be  benefited  by  early  closing.  Syringe  the  trees 
freely  and  maintain  a  genial  temperature.  This 
treatment  will  assist  in  ripening  the  wood  and 
greatly  add  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

REPLANTiNr;  Peach  houses. — It  often  happens 
when  these  trees  are  hard  forced  that  there  are 
losses  by  canker  and  other  diseases,  and  when  it 
is  intended  to  renew  these  or  destroy  worn-out 
trees,  the  grower  will  find  it  advisable  to  select 
trees  at  this  season  for  the  purpose.  All  growers 
know  the  value  of  trees  ripened  under  glass  if  the 
house  is  to  be  forced  next  season.  Many  of  our 
large  growers  now  make  a  speciality  of  growing 
such  trees,  and  of  course  there  is  little  trouble 
with  them,  as  they  are  lifted  yearly  and  in  nice 
condition  for  removal.  Others  are  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  trees  from  open  walls,  and  to  these  my  notes 
refer.  If  these  trees  are  gone  over  fortnightly  and 
stopped,  removing  weak  growth  and  developing 
the  lateral  or  fruiting  wood  for  next  season,  they 
will  be  in  better  condition  and  may  be  removed 
earlier  than  usual.  I  am  an  advocate  for  early 
lifting,  as,  provided  due  attention  is  paid  to  mois- 
ture, the  wood  will  not  shrivel.  I  have  trees 
lifted  with  most  of  their  leaves  last  October  that 
never  felt  the  shift  and  fruited  well,  having  been 
prepared  previously. 

Newly-planted  trees. — If  these  are  young 
and  not  obtained  from  walls,  but  as  small  one- 
year  trees  from  open  quarters,  generous  tieatment 
should  be  given.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  many 
trees  would  be  better  if  not  cut  so  severely  the 
first  season  or  two.  It  is  surprising  what  space  a 
young  tree  will  cover  in  one  year  if  given  every 
encouragement ;  in  most  cases  the  knife  need  not 
be  used  at  all  this  season.  The  trees  may  be  kept 
in  shape  by  pinching  foreright  shoots  and  by 
giving  ample  room  for  lateral  growth  and  main 
branches.  I  am  aware  many  good  cultivators 
do  not  care  to  lay  in  the  lateral  shoots  from  strong 
leaders,  but  shorten  them  back  to  the  base.  This  is 
not  necessary,  as  these  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  trees  and  will  soon  cover  the  space  allotted 
them,  thus  saving  time  and,  what  is  so  important, 
prevent  the  main  shoots  growing  so  gross.  There 
will  be  fewer  insect  pests  where  there  is  free 
growth,  and  in  the  case  of  trees  which  cast  their 
buds  badly  I  have  known  it  to  cease  by  allowing 
more  freedom  of  growth.  Food,  moisture  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air  will  mature  new  growth  and 
plump  up  the  buds  for  forcing. 

Orcil\rd  house. — The  trees  that  have  been 
cleared  of  fruit  and  have  made  a  fair  growth  may 
now  be  removed,  as  advised  for  Cherries  in  an 
earlier  calendar.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  cleared 
of  fruit  may  be  treated  liberally  as  regards  food 
at  the  roots.  As  these  trees  absorb  the  moisture 
so  rapidly,  liquid  manure  should  be  given  daily, 
and  there  should  be  no  lack  of  clear  water  with  a 
good  mulch  on  the  surface.  A  short  time  before 
removal  the  trees  may  be  prepared  for  the  change 
by  twisting  them  round,  and  when  taken  into  the 
open  the  roots  should  be  well  attended  to  in  the 
way  of  moisture.  The  trees  in  pots  require  at- 
tention in  the  way  of  cleansing  as  advised  for 
planted-out  trees,  and  when  removed  into  the 
open  they  should  be  syringed  overhead  in  the 
afternoon.  The  trees  trained  to  back  walls 
should  get  all  the  exposure  possible  by  removing 
the  lights.  Apples  and  Pears  in  pots  will  need 
liberal  treatment  for  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
trees  will  take  liquid  manure  twice  a  day,  and 
every  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  top-dressing, 
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and  as  the  fruits  approach  maturity  the  supplies 
of  food  must  cease,  only  giving  clear  water.  It 
is  necessary  as  the  fruits  attain  maturity  to  sup- 
port them  either  by  pieces  of  net  or  stout 
muslin.  Apples  and  Pears  finish  much  better  in 
the  open  exposed  to  the  air  and  night  dews  when 
fully  developed.  They  must  be  protected  from 
birds,  and  if  wasps  are  troublesome,  a  light  cover- 
ing of  tiffany  will  be  necessary. 

G.   Wtthes. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


POTATOES  AND  TURNIPS. 

Potatoes  are  behaving  very  strangely,  and  what 
to  do  for  the  best  with  many  of  them  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  Early  and  second  early  varieties  planted 
comparatively  early  produced  moderately  heavy 
crops  and  matured  before  the  rains  commenced. 
There  need  have  been  no  hesitation  as  to  what 
to  do  with  these.  Instead  of  waiting  tiU  the 
haulm  turned  quite  yellow,  thereby  inviting  an 
attack  of  disease  and  giving  all  a  chance  of 
growing  out  directly  a  soaking  rain  fell,  the 
better  plan  would  have  been  to  lift,  sort  over, 
and  store  before  anything  happened  to  the 
crop.  Because  the  skins  are  not  set  hard 
enough  for  the  tubers  to  be  roughly  handled 
without  a  slight  distigurement  resulting  is  no 
reason  why  lifting  should  not  take  place,  foi' 
the  simple  reason  that  early  lifting  impairs 
neither  the  quality  nor  the  keeping  properties 
of  the  tubers.  In  the  southern  half  of  this 
country  the  bulk  of  Ashleafs,  Sharpe's  Victor, 
Cole's  Favourite,  Early  Regent,  Early  Rose, 
Puritan,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elephant 
and  other  early  maturing  varieties  ought  ere 
this  to  have  been  lifted  and  stored,  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  being  in  favour  of  any  planted 
late  in  April  or  in  May.  Those  who  failed  to 
lift  in  good  time  now  find  that  protuberation 
has  commenced,  and  a  few  days'  longer  delay 
would  have  meant  a  considerable  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  crops.  Last  winter  so  many 
seed  Potatoes  were  ruined  by  the  severe  frosts 
that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  at  planting  time. 
As  a  consequence  many  had  to  be  bought  ; 
some  turned  out  true  to  name,  others  were 
much  mixed,  and  the  breadths  of  the  latter  are 
very  annoying  to  their  owners,  especially  when 
quite  late  varieties  are  dotted  among  early  ma- 
turing sorts.  I  yet  advise  lifting  the  latter  at 
any  rate,  leaving  the  late  Potatoes  to  grow  for 
a  time  longer.  Standing  on  the  ridges  and 
drawing  the  haulm  to  a  certain  extent  save  the 
crops  from  disease  and  for  a  time  prevent  pre- 
mature sprouting,  and  may  be  practised  with 
advantage  if  there  is  not  time  for  lifting.  Late 
Potatoes  are  growing  strongly,  and  in  most 
cases  should  be  left  undisturbed.  Prior  to  the 
change  to  wet  weather  many  of  them  had  formed 
a  surprising  quantity  of  haulm,  but  few  or  no 
tubers  were  to  be  found  under  them.  Both  top 
and  bottom  growth  is  now  going  on  briskly  and 
the  crops  may  possibly  be  extra  heavy. 

After  experiencing  such  a  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing sufficient  planting  tuber.s,  it  will  per- 
haps be  superfluous  to  advise  that  more  than 
usual  be  saved  for  seed,  but  there  are  short- 
sighted people  who  never  seem  to  profit  by 
former  experiences.  For  small  or  private 
gardens  generally  the  short-topped,  early  ma- 
turing varieties  are  the  nio.st  protitable,  and 
far  more  of  them  should  be  grown  for  local 
markets,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  for 
retailers  to  send  to  Cornwall,  Jeisey,  and 
France  for  so  many.  Always  save  abund- 
ance of  medium  -  sized  tubers  for  planting 
the   following  spring,   and   take   good   care  of 


them  from  the  time  they  are  lifted.  Taking 
good  care  of  them  means  keeping  them  stored 
thinly  and  in  a  fairly  light  and  cool  position  to 
prevent  premature  sprouting,  additional  pro- 
tection being  aftbrded  during  the  winter  or 
whenever  severe  frosts  are  imminent.  If  it  is 
thought  desirable  that  seed  Potatoes  should  be 
greened,  let  the  greening  take  place  in  a  dry, 
light  shed,  and  not  in  the  open,  or  the  chances 
are  a  touch  of  disease  may  be  taken  with  the 
colour. 

There  is  yet  another  motive  for  early  lifting 
and  storing.     An  early  clearance  of  the  ground 


Rhododendron  Eeysi.    (See 


admits  of  a  successional  crop  of  some  kind 
being  planted  or  sown  with  every  prospect  of 
its  proving  remunerative.  Quite  a  variety  of 
suitable  succes.sional  crops  could  be  named,  and 
foremost  among  these  I  would  place 

Turnips, 
which  form  a  very  acceptable  vegetable  during 
the  winter,  and  are  always  in  demand  for 
flavouring.  Then  if  a  portion  of  the  crop,  and 
those  undersized  generally,  are  left  on  the 
ground  throughout  the  winter,  the  bulk  will 
give  abundance  of  succulent  greens  which  afford 
a  good  change  with  other  green  vegetables. 
No  crop  is  more  easily  grown  at  this  time  of 
year.     AH  that  is  necessary  is  to  fork  over  the 


ground,  removing  the  rubbish,  and  making  aU 
fine,  level,  and  firm.  Drills  can  then  be  drawn 
12  inches  to  15  inches  apart,  the  latter  distance 
being  desirable  for  the  stronger  growers,  water- 
ing if  at  all  dry,  and  then  sowing  the  seed  some- 
what thinly.  It  will  germinate  quickly,  and  if 
the  seedlings  are  kept  well  coated  with  either 
soot  and  lime  or  road  dust,  neither  slugs  nor 
Turnip  fly  will  greatly  interfere  with  them. 
Thin  out  lightly  at  first,  and  subsequently  to  a 
distance  of  from  G  inches  to  9  inches  apart, 
according  to  the  variety.  They  will  grow 
rapidly  this  season.  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone, 
a  short  -  topped  or 
strap-leaved  form,  is 
the  best  winter  Tur- 
nip in  cultivation. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and 
though  the  skin  is 
black,  the  flesh  cooks 
white  and  is  very 
mildlyflavoured.  The 
yellow-fleshed  varie- 
ties— notably  Orange 
Jelly — are  hardy  and 
good,  and  any  other 
white  or  coloured  va- 
riety of  which  seed  is 
at  hand  may  also  be 
sown. 

In  some  districts 
acres  of  Potatoes  and 
Peas  are  followed  by 
Turnips,  not,  how- 
ever, for  either  cook- 
ing or  sale,  but  to  be 
dug  or  ploughed  in 
as  manure.  Year 
after  year  profitable 
crops  are  had  from 
small  holdings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of 
Bromham,  Wiltshire, 
farmed  by  working 
men,  and  green  Tur- 
nips are  all  the  ma- 
nure given.  Instead 
of  the  land  lying 
fallow  for  several 
months  it  is  covered 
by  Turnips,  these 
preventing  the  loss 
of  fertility  by  eva- 
poration, in  this  way 
saving  far  more  than 
they  take  out,  and, 
being  duly  dug  or 
ploughed  in,  decay 
slowly  and  prove  ex- 
cellent as  a  fertiliser. 
It  is  the  lighter  or 
sandy  soils  that  are 
most  benefited  by 
this  and  other  forms 
of  green  manuring, 
and  this  knowledge 
should  also  be  turned  to  good  account  in  many 
private  gardens  as  well  as  market  fields. 
^  "  W.  I. 


Endive — second  sowing. — The  time  has  ar- 
rived when  a  second  sowing  of  Endive  should  be 
made,  the  first  sowing  now  being  fit  for  thinning 
out.  Sow  principally  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian, 
Fraser's  Improved  being  about  the  best  I  have 
ever  grown,  although  an  old  variety.  A  little 
seed  of  Moss  Curled  may  also  be  included  in  the 
sowing,  as,  should  the  early  winter  prove  mild,  it 
may,  even  where  frame  room  is  scarce,  stand  un- 
injured in  the  open  border,  where  it  may  be 
blanched  with  pots  or  slates,  and  thus  still  further 
spare    the    frame-protected    broad-leaved    stock. 
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When  removing  my  stock  of  Endive  into  frames 
I  always  leave  say  every  other  plant  on  the  border 
for  first  use,  and  an  early  cutting  may  be  secured 
by  leaving  a  good  many  seedlings  on  the  beds 
when  the  rest  are  transplanted.  Removal  of  the 
plants  should  not  be  done  in  wet  weather,  as,  be 
the  workman  ever  so  careful,  the  foliage  is  apt  to 
become  besmeared  with  dirt,  which  remains  on 
the  plants  througliout  the  entire  growth  and  is 
apt  to  affect  the  salad  bowl. 

Saving  Bean  seed. — Where  desirable  to  save 
seed  of  any  choice  variety  either  of  the  French  or 
Broad  section  of  this  vegetable,  the  pods  should 
be  gathered  from  a  mid-season  crop,  as  if  taken 
from  later  ones  they  are  often  insufficiently  mature 
to  produce  good  results  the  next  season.  After 
being  gathered  the  pods  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool,  dry  glass  house  for  several  weeks,  after 
which  the  seed  may  be  stored  away  in  drawers  or 
hung  up  in  muslin  bags  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 
—J.  C. 

Transplanting  Parsley. — Where  any  frame 
or  pit  is  not  likely  to  be  wanted  for  any  other 
purpose  till  spring  it  would  pay  to  make  a  sow- 
ing of  Parsley  in  it,  thinning  out  freely  the  young 
plants.  Thus  a  supply  of  Parsley,  let  the  winter 
be  ever  so  severe,  may  be  had.  Where  young 
Parsley  needs  tliinning  out,  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  transfer  the  plants  drawn  out  to  any  spare 
border  which  cannot  well  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, nothing  tending  more  to  ease  a  gardener's 
mind  in  winter  than  a  knowledge  that  his  stock 
of  Parsley  is  abundant.  Where  any  choice  strain 
is  being  saved  for  seed  the  bed  should  be  gone 
through  and  all  small  heads  of  seed  removed  in 
order  to  throw  strength  and  quality  into  the  rest ; 
support  also  against  wind. — N.  N. 


WINTER  TOMATOES. 

Attention  must  now  be  turned  to  raising 
the  plants  to  supply  fruit  in  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January,  and  as  all 
varieties  are  not  adapted  for  winter  work,  I  would 
recommend  Ladybird,  and  where  a  corrugated 
form  is  not  objected  to,  the  old  dwarf  Orangefield 
will  be  found  to  answer  well,  one  good  point  in 
its  character  being  its  tendency  to  crop  from  the 
very  lowest  joints  of  the  plant.  Conqueror  and  the 
Old  Red  are  also  good.  Sow  the  seed  in  small 
pots,  and  place  in  a  comfortable  temperature, 
allowing  abundance  of  air  from  the  moment  the 
seedlings  peep  through  the  soil.  When  the 
seedlings  are  3  inches  high  remove  them  to  a 
frame,  standing  the  pots  on  a  hard  ash  bottom, 
and  keep  the  frame  somewhat  close  for  a  week, 
after  which  plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  the  lights 
being  entirely  removed  during  fine  days.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  that  heavy  rains  do  not 
sodden  the  balls,  especially  just  after  potting,  or 
these  autumn  Tomatoes  will  turn  yellow  and  JFail. 
Repot  at  intervals  until  the  fruiting  size  is  reached, 
namely,  a  10-inch  pot,  practising  firm  potting  and 
using  a  compost  of  good  open  loam,  road  grit  in 
plenty,  and  a  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure,  no- 
thing answering  better  than  bone  meal.  The  use  of 
farmyard  manure,  dangerousat  any  period,  isdoubly 
so  in  autumn,  there  being  less  sun  to  harden  and 
solidify  the  growth.  By  the  middle  of  September 
the  plants  may  be  removed  indoors,  a  light,  airy 
house  where  sufficient  heat  can  be  given  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  buoyant  suiting  them  best.  If  the 
plants  can  be  arranged  pretty  close  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  gentle 
warmth  from  these,  coupled  with  a  little  front  air 
day  and  night,  will  aid  the  first  trusses  to  set  their 
fruit  and  ward  off  the  disease.  If  any  fruits 
should  set  when  the  plants  are  in  the  frames  and 
before  receiving  their  final  shift,  do  not  remove 
them,  as  these  will  serve  a  two-fold  purpose,  first 
keeping  growth  in  check  and  furnishing  a  nice 
gathering  a  month  after  the  plants  are  removed 
under  glass.  Another  thing  that  must  be 
avoided  in  winter  Tomato  culture  is  closing  up 
the  house  and  throwing  water  about  the  floors 
and  stages.  This  is  simply  ruinous;  the  drier 
and  more  arid  the  air  the  better  the  results,  so 


long,  of  course,  as  a  parched  condition  of  the 
same  through  fire  heat  is  avoided.  If  at  the 
time  the  plants  are  in  flower  the  weather  is  extra 
dull  and  humid,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over 
the  blooms  at  noon  and  assist  fertilisation  with  a 
brush  or  rabbit's  tail.  J.  C. 


Staking  late  Peas. — Peas  of  the  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  British  Queen  type  sown  about  the 
second  week  in  June  will  now  be  forward  enough 
for  supports.  Bearing  in  mind  the  exceptional 
value  of  Peas  during  September  and  October,  it 
will  be  well  not  to  allow  the  least  postponement 
of  this  operation,  even  if  other  work  has  to  stand 
still  for  the  time  being.  Once  let  the  haulm 
become  twisted  and  blown  over  by  the  wind,  and 
it  might  as  well  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away. 
Use  good  stout  stakes,  as  the  growth  of  the  taller 
late  sorts  of  Peas  is  often  rampant,  especially  in 
cool,  moist  autumns,  they  not  unusually  running 
up  to  a  height  of  8  feet  or  9  feet.  'When  the 
haulm  has  ascended  to  the  top  it  will  be  safe  to  tie 
cross  rods  horizontally  along  each  side,  thereby 
enclosing  it  and  preventing  it  from  falling  down 
and  smothering  the  lower  growth.  Previous  to 
staking  draw  a  little  soil  up  to  the  rows  and, 
except  on  strong  land,  mulch  with  some  lightish 
material  to  conserve  the  moisture.  There  is  no 
need,  however,  of  any  extra  manurial  application 
for  such  late  crops,  as  a  harder  and  more  wiry 
growth  will  better  withstand  mildew.  If  it  is  seen 
that  too  thick  sowings  were  practised,  it  will  be 
best  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  haulm  even  now,  as 
unless  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  air  can  penetrate 
to  the  interior,  mildew  and  every  other  evil  common 
to  late  Peas  may  be  apprehended.  Where  for 
extra  late  dishes  such  dwarf  sorts  as  Chelsea  Gem 
and  William  Hurst  have  been  sown  and  are  now 
through  the  soil,  all  the  extra  care  that  may  be 
bestowed  on  them  will  be  well  repaid. — J.  C. 

Autumn  Spinach. — With  cooler  nights  and 
days  generally,  a  sowing  of  this  vegetable  may 
now  be  made  with  every  prospect  of  the  crop  do- 
ing well.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  recommended  that 
the  plots  both  for  this  and  the  winter  batches  be 
specially  prepared,  so  that  the  roots  might  not  be 
devoured  by  wireworm.  For  this  autumn  supply 
I  would  recommend  a  west  border,  if  such  can  be 
spared,  south  borders  being  more  suitable  for 
actual  winter  Spinach.  Make  the  ground  very 
firm  and  allow  plenty  of  space  between  the  rows. 
Sow  the  prickly  variety  not  too  thickly,  and  thin 
out  freely  immediately  the  seedlings  can  be 
handled.  The  sowings  for  a  winter  supply  may 
be  made  about  Augu.st  12  or  15  in  midland  and 
northern  districts,  ten  days  later  being  soon 
enough  in  the  south  of  England,  another  sowing 
following  this  about  the  second  week  in  September 
for  spring  supply.  It  is  strange  that  winter 
batches  of  this  vegetable  should  be  so  much  more 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  wireworm  than  summer 
ones.  I  think  many  gardeners  make  a  great  mis- 
take in  always  sowing  it  on  the  same  border, 
imagining  that  a  south  aspect  is  alone  suitable  for 
it.  Even  if  the  border  is  long  enough  to  allow  of 
a  change  of  ground,  it  is  apt  to  become  Spinach- 
sick.  The  fact  is,  on  ordinary  soils  not  too  re- 
tentive of  moisture  and  that  are  kept  in  good 
heart,  winter  Spinach  will  thrive  quite  as  well  on 
open  quarters  ;  indeed,  I  think  that  from  the  first 
it  grows  harder  and  is  better  able  to  withstand 
the  inroads  of  frost  than  Spinach  on  a  south 
border.  Even  where  all  due  precautions  are  taken 
in  preparing  the  ground  to  ward  off  the  dreaded 
wireworm,  a  continual  watch  must  be  kept  as 
growth  proceeds,  this  pest  often  attacking  the 
plants  when  .3  inches  high.  In  such  oases  I 
would  advise  the  use  of  the  mixture  recommended 
in  a  recent  calendar  for  the  Carrot  grub.  I  ha\'e 
proved  that  the  round  summer  Spinach  will  grow 
equally  as  well  in  winter  as  the  prickly  variety 
and  eats  more  juicy.  Where  room  can  be  spared, 
I  would  advise  a  sowing  of  each  to  be  made,  the 
certainty  of  a  crop  thus  becoming  greater.  One 
thing  needful  with  both  autumn  and  winter 
batches  is  moderation  in  picking  at  first.  If  all 
the  larger  leaves  are  picked  off  as  soon  as  ready. 


the  plants  sometimes  get  a  check  and  are  slow  in 
producing  afterwards  :  whereas  piecemeal  gather- 
ings until  the  plants  become  strong  and  vigorous 
prevent  this  evil. — C.  C.  H. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


MARKET  PLANTS  AT  EDMONTON. 

Although  the  charming  groups  of  Ferns  that 
are  frequently  seen  at  the  R.H.S.  meetings  ad- 
mirably illustrate  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  great  collection  grown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May 
in  his  nursery  at  Edmonton,  they  cannot  give 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  enormous  stocks  of  the 
popular  market  sorts  that  are  growing  in  this 
nursery.  One  goes  through  house  after  house 
of  Adiantums  and  Pterises,  and  sees  them  in 
countless  numbers  and  in  varied  states  from 
.seedlings  up  to  market  plants  in  4J-inch  and 
0-inch  pots,  each  plant  a  perfect  specimen  of  its 
kind.  Every  batch  of  plants  is,  as  it  were,  a  crop 
brought  on  to  a  certain  state,  then  marketed  to 
make  room  for  more.  Doubtless  a  very  short 
period  of  life  remains  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  Ferns  after  they  leave  the  growers'  hands, 
hence  the  constantly  existing  and,  we  may  say, 
ever  growing  demand  for  them,  as  we  noticed 
very  great  additions  have  been  and  still  are 
being  made  to  this  establishment  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  trade.  But  apart  from  this  ex- 
tensive culture  of  existing  varieties  for  special 
purposes,  other  aims  and  interests  are  not 
ignored,  as  not  a  few  really  first-rate  new  and 
distinct  Ferns  have  been  raised  or  otherwise 
acquired  and  distributed  from  this  nursery.  As 
a  market  Fern  the  old  Adiantum  cuneatum 
still  maintains  its  premier  position,  but  prefer- 
ence is  here  given  to  a  form  of  it  named  elegans, 
as  it  is  hardier  and  grows  more  freely  ;  to  such 
an  extent  is  this  latter  characteristic  apparent, 
that  in  spring  when  batches  of  both  are  cut 
down  the  variety  elegans  outstrips  the  type  in 
new  and  rapid  growth.  Two  of  the  newer 
Adiantums,  both  charming  and  distinct  as  seen 
here,  are  A.  elegantissimuni  with  large,  spread- 
ing, finely-cut  fronds  of  the  greate.st  elegance, 
and  A.  tenellum,  which  is  more  of  the  cunea- 
tum type,  but  most  distinct  and  robust.  One 
house  is  entirely  devoted  to  Adiantum  Farley- 
ense,  which  ever  commands  admiration  from  its 
rich  luxuriance  of  graceful  growth.  Pterises 
have  always  been  a  feature  of  this  nursery,  and 
two  varieties  that  originated  here  are  now 
popular  plants.  These  are  P.  cretica  Mayi  and 
P.  c.  nobilis,  this  latter  an  erect  growing  variety 
of  remarkable  substance  and  specially  fitted  for 
market  work.  A  distinct  advance  in  the  crested 
forms  is  seen  in  the  variety  Mr.  May  is  now 
sending  out  under  the  name  of  P.  cretica  Wim- 
setti  and  which  obtained  an  award  of  merit  at 
one  of  the  early  meetings  this  year.  It  is  a  tall 
and  handsome  grower,  the  tips  of  its  long  pin- 
nules crested,  as  are  those  of  other  forms,  but 
the  broad  pinnules  branch  laterally,  and  each  of 
these  side  growths  is  terminated  by  a  crest  as 
well.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  become  a  popular 
kind,  and  it  shows  its  distinctive  character  fully 
by  reason  of  its  robust  and  free  habit  of  growth. 
P.  Victorife  is  a  variegated  variety,  but  really 
pretty,  the  pinnie  having  a  distinct  band  of 
white  down  the  centre  margined  with  light 
green.  This  is  comparatively  new,  but  several 
different  forms  of  it  have  already  been  obtained 
here,  notably  one  called  nivalis,  which  has 
fronds  of  a  lovely  shade  of  silvery  white.  Neph- 
rolepis  exaltata  is  one  of  the  very  best  Ferns  to 
grow  in  hanging  baskets  or  suspended  pots,  and 
an   enormous   quantity   of    it    is   grown   here. 
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N.  davallioides  is  another  first-rate  kind  with 
long  and  elegant  fronds.  N.  plumosa  is  a 
charming  crested  form,  and  N.  d.  multiceps  is 
most  distinct,  each  frond  being  terminated  by 


June  16,  1894,  is  being  tried  as  a  market 
plant,  and  we  saw  three  very  large  batches  of 
it,  the  forwardest  just  coming  into  flower. 
Other  plants  now  extensively  grown  are  Aralia 


Rhododendron  Dalhousice.     (Seep.  104.) 


a  branched  and  spreading  crest  cut  into  tiny 
segments.  Another  delightful  Fern  for  pots 
or  baskets  and  unique  in  its  graceful  silvery 
white  fronds  is  Nothochtena  sinuata.  Asple- 
nium  Mayi  is  a  handsome  variety,  having  bold 
.spreading  fronds  of  great  substauce,  the  pinnaj 
quite  thick  and  fleshy,  yet  gracefully  arching, 
finely  cut,  and  of  a  shining  deep  green  colour. 

Palms 
are  largely  grown  here,  especially  Kentia  Bel- 
nioreana,  which  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of 
all  Palms  for  market  work,  and  was  seen  in 
countless  thousands  from  germinating  seeds 
through  all  gradations  up  to  a  considerable  size.  I 
The  largest  jjants,  particularly  handsome, 
being  short  in  the  stem  and  still  retaining  their 
first  leaves,  were  clothed  with  foliage  practi- 
cally to  the  pot.  Cocoa  Weddelliana  was  the 
next  most  conspicuous  Palm  in  point  of  num- 
bers. Crotons  in  great  variety  are  remarkably 
well  grown,  and  although  all  of  the  usual  mar- 
ketable size,  most  noteworthy  for  their  fine 
colours,  which  we  never  saw  brighter  in  plants 
of  the  size.  Carnations  in  pots,  chiefly  tree 
varieties,  are  another  feature  of  this  nursery, 
all  the  best  sorts  in  quantity,  especially  Miss 
Joliffe,  which  in  its  particular  colour  still  re- 
mains unique  and  indispensaljle.  Several  line 
new  varieties  raised  here  were  in  flower,  and 
we  noted  with  satisfaction  that  instead  of 
striving  after  great  size,  other  more  essential 
points  have  been  considered,  first  of  all  a  long 
and  perfect  pod  which  will  not  split.  W. 
Robinson,  bright  scarlet ;  The  Shahzada,  deep 
crimson  ;  Henry  Gibl)ons,  brij^ht  crimson  ;  Mrs. 
H.  Segar,  full  rosy  pink,  and  Firefly,  brilliant 
red,  are  all  new  kinds  that  will  always  bear 
flowers  free  from  splitting  or  any  defect  of  that 
kind.  Veronica  Purple  Queen,  of  which  a 
coloured  plate  was  given  in   The  Gakden  of 


Sieboldi,  which,  formerly  given  greenhouse 
or  frame  treatment  throughout  the  year,  is  now 
treated  entirely  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months,  Bouvardias  and  double  Priniu- 


blossoms  of  the  Pelican  Flower  (Aristolochia  gigas 
Sturtevanti),  for  which,  however,  a  good-sized 
structure  is  necessary  to  show  it  off  to  the  best 
advantage,  while  that  at  the  head  of  this  note  (A. 
elegans)  is  well  adapted  as  a  climber  for  a  small 
house,  as  the  leaves  do  not  obstruct  much  light 
and  it  flowers  profusely.  The  blossoms,  too,  are 
so  delicately  marked,  that  a  close  inspection  is  ne- 
cessary, and  this,  of  course,  is  more  readily  done 
in  a  small  structure  than  in  a  large  one.  The 
shoots  of  this  Aristolochia  are  thin  and  wiry  and 
somewhat  sparingly  clothed  with  pale  glaucous 
green  leaves.  The  flowers,  on  long  stalks,  have 
an  abruptly  bent  tube,  as  in  most  other  members 
of  the  genus,  whilst  the  mouth  of  the  flower  is 
shell  shaped  and  irregularly  and  quaintly  marked 
with  purplish  red  and  creamy  white  in  about 
equal  proportions.  The  interior  of  the  throat  is 
yellowish,  surrounded  just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  with  rich  velvety  purple.  The  blossoms 
are  without  the  disagreeable  odour  possessed 
by  some  of  the  Aristolocbias,  which  is  another 
point  in  its  favour  for  small  structures.  It 
strikes  very  readily  from  cuttings  put  in  at  any 
time  during  the  growing  season,  and  so  free- 
blooming  is  it,  that  I  have  seen  pretty  flowering 
examples  in  5-inch  pots.  In  this  case  the  twining 
shoots  were  wound  round  a  few  sticks  and  then 
the  plants  flowered  freely.  In  this  way,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  so  effective  as  when  grown  on 
the  roof  of  not  too  tall  a  structure.  This  Aristo- 
lochia is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  was  first  distri- 
buted in  1886.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in 
The  Garden,  June  19,  1886.— H.  P. 


Rhododendron  campanulatum.    {See  p.  104.) 

las  for  winter  blooming,  with  Erica  hyemalis,  Cy- 
tisus  racemosus,  and  Hydrangeas  for  the  spring. 

Aristolochia    elegans.  —  There    have    been 
many  notes  concerning  the  huge,  quaintly  marked 


USEFUL  WINTER  PLANTS. 

It  is  always  gratifying  for  a  gardener  to  know 
that  he  has  a  good  healthy  stock  of  winter- 
flowering  plants  coming  on.  Chrysanthemums 
are  all  very  well  so  far  as  they  go,  but  although, 
by  striking  the  cuttings  at  various  dates  and 
growing  them  in  small  pots,  they  may  be  used 
for  small  vase  and  basket  work  in  the  drawing- 
room,  other  things  are  needed  that  will  do 
service  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over. 
How  useful  Abutilons  are,  Boule  de  Neige, 
Darwini  superbum, 
and  tessellatum 
being  as  good  as 
any  for  winter  use. 
These,  if  propagated 
in  early  spring  and 
grown  on  in  inter- 
mediate quarters 
until  warmer  wea- 
ther warrants  their 
removal  to  frames 
and  finally  to  the 
open  air,  may  be 
grown  into  nice-  sized 
specimens  the  first 
summer,  and  if  cut 
1  ii;k  the  foUomng 
)iring  and  repotted 
H  lien  an  inch  of 
growth  is  made  and 
given  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  newly- 
raised  batch,  will 
make  large  bushes 
that  will  come  in 
most  useful  for  table 
or  sideboard  work 
or  even  for  group- 
ing with  other  sub- 
jects at  the  foot  of 
staircases,  entrance 
halls,  and  similar 
places.  The  bright,  di.stinct  flowers  of  these 
Abutilons  contrast  most  pleasingly; [with  the 
glossy  green  foliage  when  well  grown.  A  mix- 
ture of  good   fibrous  loam,    rather  light  than 
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otherwise,  with  a  good  percentage  of  leaf-mould 
and  grit  and  a  sprinkling  of  some  approved  fer- 
tiliser suits  them  well.     If  the  plants  become  in 
the  least  pot-bound  and  another  shift  cannot  be 
given,  stimulants  must  be  supplied,  or  the  leaves 
soon  turn  yellow  and  fall.     Scale  and  green-fly 
are  rather  partial  to  these  plants,  and  soon  bring 
about  a   sickly   condition   unless  speedily  re- 
moved.    It  is  not  all  who  have  convenience  for 
a  good   batch  of  winter-flowering  Carnations, 
and  unless    ample  time  can  be   given  to  their 
wants  during  the  summer  months  and  a  light  airy 
house  where  they  can  be  arranged  close  to  the 
glass  in  winter,  their  culture  had  better  not  be 
attempted.     At  this  season  the  plants,  although 
standing  in  the  open  air,  are  liable  to  become  in- 
fested with   green-fly,    this   being   difficult    to 
reach,  as  the  close  overlying  leaves  at  the  tips  of 
the  growths  shield  it  from  all  insecticides  when 
applied  in  the  ordinary  way.     I  find  the  best 
plan  is  to  go  over  the  plants  with  tobacco  pow- 
der, one  man  holding  the  growths  open,  while 
a  second  dusts  them  through  a  piece  of  tifiany 
or  coarse  muslin,  syringing  them  well  the  follow- 
ing day.     In  watering  the  Carnations  the  happy 
medium  must  be  aimed  at,  more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  newly-potted  plants.     In  times  of 
heavy  rains  I  have  sometimes  laid  all  the  plants 
on   their  sides   for  a   few  days,    as   continued 
saturation  will  soon  cause  a  yellow  and  sickly 
condition,  some  sorts,  such  as  Miss  Jolifle  and 
Mile.  Carle,  suffering  sooner  than  others.     Much 
feeding  is  not  advisable,  at  least  during  their 
summer  growth  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  give  liquid 
manure   until   the  plants   are    in   their  winter 
quarters   and  well  covered   with   bloom   buds. 
The  roots  are  very  delicate,  and  I  once  saw  a 
fine  batch  much  injured  by  the  man  in  charge 
giving  stimulants  of  his  own  accord.     A  surface 
stir,  to  remove  any  accumulation  of  green  and 
to  admit  air  and  sun  to  the  roots,  is  necessary 
occasionally,    and  the  watering   should,  where 
practicable,  always  be  done  by  the  same  man. 
Libonia  floribunda  is  a  most  useful  decorative 
winter  plant,  and  one  that  well  repays  good  cul- 
tivation.    Nice-sized  plants  in  4^-iDch  pots  may 
be  had  in  one  season  by  striking  cuttings  early 
in  January,  a  few  old  jlants  being  cut  back  and 
placed  in  a  brisk  heat  at  Christmas  to  supply 
them.     These  plants  make  capital  bushes  if  re- 
potted and  treated  liberally  the  second  season. 
If  kept  in  the  same  pots  the  second  year  they 
seldom  do  well,  being  free-rooting.     Although 
requiring  an   intermediate  temperature  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  Libonias  do  best 
after  the  month  of  May  in  pits  or  frames,  where 
they  can   be  aired   according   to  the   weather. 
When  left  in  a  close  stove   atmosphere  green 
fly    is    constantly    attacking    them,    and    the 
leaves  often  turn  yellow  and  fall  oft".     When 
in  free   growth  an  occasional   dose   of  dUuted 
liquid    made     from     sheep    or     cow     manure 
helps    them    much,    also    vigorous    syringings 
when  the    pit  is  closed   on  sunny  afternoons. 
They  must  be  taken  into  a  temperature  of  60° 
towards  the  close  of  September.     There  are  few 
better  things  for  the  decoration  of  a  warm  con- 
servatory or  for  basket  and  vase  work  indoors  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  plants  must  be 
frequently  changed,   or   the  blooms  soon  fall. 
Loam,   a  little    dried  cow  manure,  and  silver 
sand  suit  them  well.     The  old  Coronilla  glauca 
with  its  showy  pea-shaped  flowers  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  that  can  be  named  for  this 
season,  doing  well  under  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Chrj'santhemums,  except  perhaps  that 
the  potting  soil  needs  to  be  used  in  a  somewhat 
finer  state.     Cuttings  strike  readily  if  taken  oflf 
with  a  heel  as  soon   as   a  couple  of  inches  of 
growth  has  been  made,  and  the  old  plants  last 
for   many   years  if    repotted   occasionally  and 


top-dressed  with  good  rich  soil  and  manure. 
They  may  he  left  in  the  open  air  as  late  as 
Chrysanthemums,  being  then  placed  in  a  cool, 
light,  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory. 

Begonia  fuchsioides  and  B.  weltoniensis,  the 
latter  a  special  favourite  amongst  those  who 
have  much  indoor  furnishing  to  do  in  winter, 
do  best  when  potted  in  fibrous  loam,  a  little 
peat,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand  or  road  grit, 
preferrincr,  like  the  Libonias,  a  warm  moist  pit 
during  the  summer,  where  they  can  be  treated  to 
early  closing  and  gentle  syringings  overhead. 
These  will  also  bear  and  enjoy  a  little  weak 
liquid  manure  once  a  week  when  the  pots  have 
become  well  filled  with  roots.  Eupatorium 
odoratum  and  E.  riparium  are  of  very  easy 
culture,  rooting  freely  into  a  compound  of  loam, 
well-rotted  manure,  and  rough  sand.  Plants 
which  have  grown  one  year  should  be  cut  freely 
back  and  repotted,  cool  treatment  throughout 
suiting  them  best,  with  complete  exposure  from 
June  to  October.  Although  the  Bupatoriums 
cannot  be  said  to  l)e  very  showy,  the  flowers  are 
light  and  graceful,  and  last  well  in  a  cut  state. 

J.  Crawford. 


Double  zonal  Pelarg^oniums  in  small  pots. 

— I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  profusely  some 
double-flowered  z^nals  have  bloomed  in  a  very 
limited  amount  of  soil.  A  double  white  in  a 
4J-inch  pot  had  twenty  good  trusses,  and  I 
counted  upwards  of  thirty  trusses  of  a  pink 
variety  on  a  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  one  in  a 
2J-inch  pot  carried  fifteen  good  heads  of  bloom. 
They  were  potted  just  about  a  year  ago  for  winter 
bloom,  and  have  remained  in  a  cool  house,  with- 
out change  of  soil,  all  through  the  spring,  getting 
a  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure  from  time  to  time. 
It  I  had  to  grow  double  zonals  for  conservatory 
decoration  either  in  large  or  small  pots,  I  should 
get  them  into  a  root  bound  condition  before  they 
commenced  to  flower.  They  make  stout,  short- 
jointed  wood,  which  produces  flower-buds  more 
freely  than  when  the  roots  have  fresh  soil  to  work 
into  during  the  spring  months.— J.  C.  B. 

Kaellia  rossa. — Like  many  other  Acanthads, 
the  flowers  of  several  of  the  Ruellias  are  very 
attractive,  and  the  above-named  species  forms 
just  now  a  bright  and  showy  feature  in  the  inter- 
mediate house.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
open  clusters  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  are 
larger  than  those  of  some  Ruellias,  the  tube  being 
about  2  inches  long  and  the  expanded  mouth 
of  the  blossom  nearly  IJ  inches  across.  The 
colour  is  a  bright  magenta-rose.  True,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  do  not  remain  long  in  beauty,  but 
a  succession  is  kept  up  from  one  cluster  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  the  plant  grows  and  flowers 
continuously  throughout  the  summer.  Like  all 
of  its  class  it  is  of  easy  propagation  and  culture, 
for  cuttings  strike  root  readily  enough.  As  is  the 
case  with  many  of  its  more  immediate  allies,  the 
best  results  are  obtained  from  young  plants.  A 
few  other  species  of  Ruellia  well  worth  a  place 
in  any  garden  are  R.  Herbsti,  R.  macrantha, 
R.  Portellse  for  winter  flowering,  and  R.  speciosa. 
-H.  P. 


ture.  I  generally  fill  the  pans  in  which  the 
seeds  are  placed  with  water  from  the  stove  and 
stand  them  for  twenty  four  hours  on  a  shelf  in 
the  same  structure,  as  by  so  doing  there  is  not  the 
risk  that  attends  the  use  of  hot  water.  I  havo 
treated  the  seed  of  several  other  classes  of  plants 
in  the  same  way,  the  results  being  altogethei- 
satisfactory.  Thus  some  seeds  of  tropical  Ery- 
thrinas  when  soaked  germinated  in  about  a  month, 
while  others  not  soaked  absolutely  refused  to 
grow.  Some  Australian  Acacias,  too,  behaved  in 
much  the  same  way.  One  caution  that  must  b3 
particularly  observed  after  seeds  that  have  been 
treated  in  this  way  are  sown  is  to  see  that  the  soil 
is  not  allowed  to  get  dry,  otherwise  irreparable 
injury  may  quickly  result. — T. 


Books. 


Soeking:  seeds. — On  p.  55  some  very  good 
advice  is  given  with  regard  to  Everlasting  Peas, 
and  that  is  to  soak  the  seeds  in  water  for  eight  or 
ten  hours  (especially  if  the  seeds  are  old)  previous 
to  sowing  them.  Such  advice  might  be  given 
concerning  many  other  seeds,  especially  those  with 
a  particularly  hard  covering  that  take  a  long  time 
to  germinate.  Canuas,  for  instance,  grow  in  a 
very  irregular  manner  if  there  is  not  a  brisk  heat 
at  command,  and  to  assist  them  in  this  respect 
one  often  hears  the  advice  given  to  file  the  seeds 
previous  to  sowing  them  ;  whereas  all  the  trouble 
and  risk  of  injury  to  the  embryo  may  be  obviated 
and  the  same  ends  attained  by  soaking  them  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  water  which  is  slightly 
warm — that  is  to  say,  at  about  a  stove  tempera-  | 


IN  A  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GARDEN.* 

Any  man  who  wiilks  tbe  mead, 

111  bud,  or  blade,  or  bloom  may  find, 

According  as  his  humours  lead, 
A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 

"  Day  Dream." — Tennyson. 

In  April  of  the  present  year  I  made  a  very 
pleasant  pilgrimage  to  the  historical  garden  at 
Bitton  Vicarage,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was 
amply  rewarded.  The  garden  is  not  a  large 
one,  being  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  area,  and 
in  shape  a  parallelogram,  or  double  square. 
As  its  genial  owner  tells  us  : 

It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cotswolds,  which 
rise,  about  half  a  mile  away,  to  the  height  of  75U 
feet,  and  about  15  miles  to  the  south  are  the 
Mendips.  These  two  ranges  of  hills  do  much  to 
shelter  us  from  the  winds,  both  from  the  cold 
north  and  easterly  winds,  and  from  the  south- 
west winds,  which  in  this  part  of  England  are 
sometimes  very  violent.  I  attach  great  import- 
ance to  this  kindly  shelter  from  the  great  strength 
of  the  winds,  for  plants  are  like  ourselves  in  many 
respects,  and  certainly  in  this,  that  they  can  bear 
a  very  great  amount  of  frost,  if  only  the  air  is 
still,  far  better  than  they  can  bear  a  less  cold  if 
accompanied  by  a  high  wind. 

The  garden  then  has  the  advantage  of  shelter  ; 
it  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  good  aspect,  for 
though  the  undulations  are  very  slight  the 
general  slope  faces  south  ;  and  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  a  rich  and  deep  alluvial  soil,  which, 
however,  is  so  impregnated  with  lime  and  mag- 
nesia that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  many  other  thing?, 
and  it  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  being  only 
about  70  feet  above  the  sea  level,  which  makes  an 
insuperable  diiiiculty  in  the  growth  of  the  higher 
alpines.  On  the  whole,  the  garden  is  favourable 
for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  especially  for 
the  cultivation  of  shrubs,  except  those  which  dis- 
like the  lime. 

The  garden  is  in  many  ways  an  ideal  one,  lying 
deep  down  in  a  happy  valley  and  forming  with 
the  noble  old  church  the  focus  spot  of  an  old 
world  village.  In  some  of  the  cottage  gardens 
passed  on  my  visit  I  saw  the  common  white 
Lily  in  splendid  healthy  clumps  and  masses, 
and  the  quaint  tortoise-shaped  Yews  in  front  of 
one  creeper-laden  old  cottage  seemed  like  rebcj 
of  mediaeval  England.  I  saw  the  Vicarage 
garden  on  a  showery  April  day  with  larks  sing- 
ing and  swallows  flitting  around  the  house  and 
amongst  the  trees,  and  the  cuckoo  and  corncrake 
were  vocal  and  happ}'  in  the  adjoining  mea- 
dows of  lush  grass  and  budding  hedges.  It  is  a 
quiet,  peaceful  garden  of  grass  and  trees  and 
simple  borders,  and  every  nook  and  corner  has 
its  appropriate  flower  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  just  such 


*  "  lu  a  Glouceatershire  Garden."  By  the  Rev. 
Heury  N.  Elkicombe,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bitton  and  Hon. 
Canon  of  Bristol.  Illustrated.  London:  Edward 
Arnold,  37,  Bedford  Street,  Strand.     1895. 
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a  garden  as  one  would  expect  a  scholar  to 
possess  who  has  sympathy  for  all  that  liv«;s  or 
breathes  and  who  has  given  us  such  a  book  as 
"  The  Plant  Lore  and  Garden  Craft  of  Shake- 
speare "  in  addition  to  the  exquisitely  reserved 
work  now  before  us.  The  garden  at  Bitton 
Vicarage  is  no  new  garden,  for  it  was  famous 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  Haworth 
and  Herbert,  Anderson,  Falconer,  Sweet,  Baxter 
and  others  took  such  an  interest  in  bulbs  and 
hardy  flowers.  By  the  same  token  it  is  by  no 
means  a  new-fan  c;led  garden  ;  there  is  all  due 
and  proper  keeping,  but  it  is  patent  to  anv  plant 
lover  that  its  owner  thinks  more  of  seeing  his 
plants  happy  and  healthy  than  he  does  of  any 
unnecessary  trimness  or  of  neat  and  formal  pre- 
cision. Nay  !  he  has  even  some  sympathy 
and  reasonable  toleration  for  the  more  useful  and 
beautiful  garden  weeds. 

But  my  object  is  to  deal  with  the  book  before 
me,  and  I  can  promise  all  true  gardeners  much 
pleasure  in  reading  its  well-printed  sheets.  The 
book  consists  of  302  pages,  including  a  good 
index,  and  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  is  devoted  to  a  pleasantly-written 
calendarial  record  of  the  months  of  the  year, 
with  notes  on  the  seasonable  flowers,  and  trees, 
and  birds,  ifec. ,  that  go  to  make  a  garden  such 
a  perennial  delight.  The  second  part  comprises 
some  charming  little  essays  on  spring  flowers, 
shrubs,  Roses,  Lilies,  climbing  plants,  garden 
walls,  autumn  leaves.  Palms  and  Bamboos, 
Brambles  and  Thistles,  trees  in  the  garden, 
birds  in  the  garden,  garden  associations,  garden 
lessons,  and  parsonage  gardens  ad  clerum. 
The  illustrations  are  mostly  very  pretty  ones 
of  the  allegorical  kind,  and  I  believe  I  have 
seen  them  in  another  place  ;  still  they  are 
a  welcome  addition  to  a  good  book.  The 
scholarly  and  suggestive  little  volume  owes 
its  existence,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  "to 
certain  papers  of  mine  which  were  published  in 
the  Guardian  during  the  years  1800  to  1893," 
and  it  forms  another  stone  in  that  beautiful 
arch  of  garden  books  that  have  appeared  of 
late  years,  such  as  Mr.  Bright's  "Year  in  a 
Lancashire  Garden,"  the  chronicle  of  a  year 
chiefly  in  a  garden;  Miss  Hope's  "Gar- 
dens and  Woodlands"  ;  the  Hun.  Mrs.  Boyle's 
"  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden "  ;  and  Forbes 
Watson's  "Prose  Studies  of  Flowers "  — all 
delightful  successors  to  Alphonse  Karr's  classical 
"Tour  Round  my  Garden"  and  of  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  "My  Summer  in  a  Garden," 
two  books  that  should  be  read  by  everyone  who 
tills  the  soil. 

We  gardeners  by  profession  must  all  tender 
our  grateful  thanks  to  Canon  Ellacombe  for 
his  delightful  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  garden,  and  even  if  the  work  contained 
nothing  but  the  last  essay  on  parsonage  gardens 
we  should  feel  a  threefold  link  of  twisted  golden 
wire  between  himself  and  the  ever  venerable 
George  Herbert,  for  what  Herbert  did  not 
attempt  for  us  the  present  occupier  of  classical 
and  beautiful  liitton  has  well  supplied,  and  I 
hope  the  author  will  pardon  the  reprinting  as 
a  quotation  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  literary 
gem  of  the  work,  viz.,  the  ud  clerwii  essay  on 
parsonage  gardens. 

I  often  regret  that  George  Herbert  did  not  add 
another  chapter  to  his  "Country  Parson,"  and  tell 
us  his  views  of  the  parson  in  his  garden.  With 
his  high  views  of  the  importance  of  the  parson's 
character  showing  itself  in  the  minutest  details  of 
dailj'  life — "  he  leaveth  not  his  ministry  behind 
him,  but  is  himself  wherever  he  is" — it  would 
have  been  pleasant  to  have  been  taught  by  him 
how  the  parson  could  manage  his  garden,  not  only 
"in  the  knowledge  of  simples,  wherein  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  ol  God  is  wonderfully  to  be  seen," 
but  also  "like  a  parson,  thus  raising  the  action 


from  the  shop  to  the  Church.  '  That  he  had  not 
only  a  love  of  flowers  and  gardening,  but  also  a 
full  knowledge  of  them,  is  shown  by  many  passages 
in  his  poems;  and  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Par- 
son's Completeness"  he  considers  a  knowledge  of 
plants  to  be  necessary  in  a  parson — that  he  would 
te  incomplete  without  it. 

And  a  country  parson  without  some  knowledge 
of  plants  is  surely  as  incomplete  as  a  country 
parsonage  without  a  garden.  Certainly  he  de- 
prives himself  of  much  pleasure,  and  in  some 
respects  of  usefulness.  I  am  thankful  that  my 
own  lot  has  been  cast  for  me  in  the  country, 
yet  I  can  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
actual  pleasure  which  an  active  earnest  clergy- 
man finds  in  the  crowded,  unlovely  streets,  and 
even  in  the  slums  of  a  densely  populated  city  cure, 
and  I  can  even  sympathise  with  his  dislike  to  the 
quite  stagnation  (as  he  would  call  it)  of  a  country 
parsonage;  but  I  cannot  understand  a  clergyman 
whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  the  country,  and  who 
has  accepted  the  lot,  shutting  his  eyes  to  all  the 
beauties  which  surround  him  and  which  come  up  to 
his  very  doors,  and  to  whom  the  change  of  seasons, 
and  even  the  changes  from  day  to  day  that  he 
must  see,  are  only  changes  from  one  kind  of  dul- 
ness  to  another.  Such  a  man  must  be  wretched 
in  a  country  parsonage,  but  I  have  not  much  pity 
for  him. 

I  need  not  describe  the  ideal  English  parsonage 
and  its  garden.  It  has  been  described  over  and 
over  again,  and  indeed  it  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, so  that  when  a  house  is  described  as 
"like  an  ordinary  English  parsonage,"  as  Words- 
worth's home  is  described,  we  know  at  once 
what  it  means.  We  picture  to  ourselves  a 
building  of  moderate  size — not  pretentious  — 
neither  a  mansion  nor  a  suburban  villa  (Parva 
sed  apla  domino  is  the  inscription  on  an  old 
Wiltshire  parsonage),  and  of  an  old  founda- 
tion ;  yet  with  many  additions  and  accretions  of 
different  dates,  each  bearing  some  impress  of  the 
successive  owners ;  and  the  garden  is  of  the  same 
character,  often  standing  (and  always  in  the  ideal 
parsonage  garden)  near  the  church  and  church- 
yard, so  that  the  church  forms  the  feature  in  the 
garden.  The  parsonage  garden  is  not  large, 
seldom  exceeding  two  acres,  and  more  often  not 
exceeding  one,  with  little  glass,  and  no  pretension 
to  a  high-class  garden,  but  with  a  good  spread  of 
old  lawn  and  many  old  trees  and  flowering  shrubs, 
all  suggestive  of  repose  and  quiet,  pleasant  shade, 
and  freedom  from  the  bustle  of  the  outside  world. 
The  parsonage  garden  some  years  ago  was  a  home 
for  hundreds  of  good  old-fashioned  flowers,  but  I 
am  afraid  no  gardens  suffered  more  from  the  bed- 
ding craze,  which  swept  them  clear  of  all  their 
old  long-cherished  beauties,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  dull  level  of  uniformity  with  their  neighbours' 
gardens,  or  to  miniature  mockeries  of  Trentham 
or  Cliveden.  That  craze  has  to  a  great  extent 
passed  away,  and  the  parsonage  gardens  are 
gradually  recovering  their  old  features,  and  for- 
tunately they  are  able  to  do  so  more  easily  than 
some  other  gardens,  because  in  most  of  them  the 
trees  and  shrubs  were  spared,  and  have  been  a 
valuable  help  in  the  restoration  to  a  better  and 
more  healthy  style  of  gardening,  and  one  more  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  country  parson's 
garden.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  good  old 
gardens  scattered  throughout  England,  of  which 
Charles  Kingsley's  garden  at  Eversleyand  White's 
garden  at  Selborne  are  well-known  typical  ex- 
amples. 

That  such  gardens  are  a  real  pleasure  and 
refreshment  to  the  owners  we  all  know,  and  they 
are  none  the  less  so  when  the  refreshment  is  taken 
in  hard  manual  labour,  for  many  a  country  parson 
can  bear  witness  that  "the  very  works  of  and  in 
an  orchard  and  garden  are  better  than  the  ease 
and  rest  of  and  from  other  labores"  (William 
Lawson,  I(i08).  But^  I  said  also  that  parsonage 
gardens  had  their  usefulness,  by  which  I  mean 
they  may  be  made  useful  to  the  clergyman  in  his 
parochial  work.  How  this  may  be  done  I  need 
not  say  at  any  length,  becauFC  the  method  that 
would  be  very  useful  in  the  hands  of  one  would 
be  perfectly  useless  in  the  hands  of  another.     I 


would  only  say  generally,  that  the  love  of  flowers 
and  gardening  is  so  universal  amongst  the  English 
peasantry,  that  a  country  parson  will  often  find  a 
better  introduction  to  a  cottager  through  his  gar- 
den than  by  any  other  means.  And  though  the 
love  of  flowers  is  so  universal,  and  the  garden  may 
be  such  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  cottage,  yet  there 
is  very  great  ignorance  of  the  right  principles  of 
gardening,  and  the  parson  may  be  of  great,  use  to 
his  poorer  neighbours,  not  only  by  teaching,  but 
still  more  by  showing  them  better  ways  in  his  own 
garden.  For  the  parsonage  garden  gate  should 
be  always  open,  and  every  parishioner  welcomed ; 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  any  undue  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  free  permission  to  enter — the 
one  difhculty  will  be  to  induce  them  to  come  in. 
And  the  parson  may  do  much  to  biighten  the 
gardens  of  his  parish,  and  so  to  increase  the  in- 
terest in  them  by  giving  plants  from  his  own  gar- 
den. I  have  for  many  years  been  a  cultivator  of 
hardy  plants,  and  have  been  able  to  gather  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  species;  and  1  was  long 
ago  taught,  and  have  always  held,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  or  keep  a  large  collection  except 
by  constant  liberality  in  giving.  "There  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,"  was  Solomon's  ex- 
perience, and  it  certainly  is  so  with  gardening; 
and  the  p.arf  on  who  is  liberal  with  his  plants  will 
find  the  increase  not  only  in  the  pleasant  inttr- 
coursewith  his  neighbours,  but  also  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  own  garden,  which  thus  spreads 
beyond  his  own  fences  into  the  gardens  of  the 
cottages.  Some  clergy  can  do  more  than  this  by 
giving  actual  instruction  in  the  wonders  of  plant- 
hfe,  as  was  done  some  years  ago  most  successfully 
by  Mr.  Henslow,  and  also  by  Mr.  Dawes,  the  Dean 
of  Hereford,  who  gave  object  lessons  in  his  garden 
at  King's  Somborne;  but  this  requires  a  special 
knowledge,  and  these  two  men  were  specially 
gifted  with  great  knowledge,  and  with  the  happy 
power  of  imparting  their  knowledge  to  others. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  I  am  sure  the  country 
parson  might  make  his  garden  useful  to  himself  in 
his  ministerial  work : — 

I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  (says  the  Eev.  Jf^hn 
Laurence  in  "  Tlie  Clergyman's  Recreation"  in  1'14) 
to  say  and  own  that  most  of  the  time  I  can  spare  from 
the  necessary  care  and  business  of  a  large  parish,  ai  d 
from  my  oiher  studies,  is  spent  in  my  garden,  and  I 
canudt  hat  eucc  urage  and  invile  my  reverend  brethren 
to  the  love  oF  a  garden,  having  myself  all  along  resped 
so  nuicli  fruit  both  in  a  figurative  and  literal  sense. 

The  figurative  fruits  are  the  spiritual  lessons  he 
had  learned  from  his  flowers  and  garden  ;  and  I 
think  the  old  writers  and  the  old  gardeners  were 
more  alive  to  these  lessons  than  we  are  now. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  very  fond  of  drawing  his 
illustrations  from  flowers,  and  his  notices  of 
flowers  and  their  lessons  have  been  collected  into 
a  "Mystical  Flora."  Joachim  Gamerarius,  an  ex- 
cellent botanist,  published  in  1590  a  "Centuria  of 
Emblems"  from  plants;  and  with  its  pretty  plates 
and  excellent  scholarly  and  religious  descriptions 
it  makes  a  charming  little  volume.  In  1657  Ralph 
Austin,  "practiser  in  the  art  of  planting,''  pub- 
lished "The  Spiritual  Use  of  an  Orchard  or  Gar- 
den of  Fruit  Trees  set  forth  in  divers  similitudes 
between  Natural  and  Spiritual  Fruit  Trees,"  in 
which,  though  the  similitudes  are  often  far-fetched 
and  the  lessons  strained,  there  is  much  that  is 
well  worth  reading.  In  our  own  day,  "The 
Catholic  Florist"  (1S51)  is  a  pleasant  little  book  on 
the  spiritual  lessons  of  flowers,  and  their  associa- 
tions with  different  saints  and  saints'  days,  though 
sadly  marred  by  fictitious  quotations:  and  later 
still  we  have  had  similar  lesf  ons  pleasantly  taught 
us  by  Mrs.  Gatty  and  Mrs.  Ewing. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  great  pleasures  that 
the  science  of  botany  will  give  to  a  country  life, 
and  much  more  might  also  be  said  on  the  special 
advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
the  practical  uses  of  a  garden  to  the  country  par- 
son, but  1  will  content  myself  with  some  words  of 
others  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  I  have 
already  mentioned  "The Clergyman's  Kecreation," 
by  Laurence.  It  is  a  good  little  book,  but,  except 
in  the  preface,  has  little  specially  for  the  clergy. 
The  preface  is,  however,  written  ad  clerum  : — 
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To  recomrcend  the  ait  of  managirg  a  garden  to 
those  of  my  own  order,  the  clergy,  not  to  mate  them 
en  vied  hy  magnificence,  but  to  make  them  happy  by 
loving  an  innocent  diversion  suitable  to  a  grave  and 

contemplative    genius This,  I    suppose,  most 

people  will  allow,  that  as  there  are  some  sports  and 
exercises  not  suitable  to  a  divine,  so  gardening  is  a 
very  agreeable  and  commendable  recreation — viz., 
pruning,  planting,  sowing,  grafting,  and  innoculating, 
and  sometimes  digging,  ad  ruborem,  but  not  ad  su- 
dorem. 

In  1796  "Three  Dialogues  on  the  Amusements 
of  Clergymen  "  was  published,  professing  to  be 
the  views  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet  communicated  to 
jDr.  Josiah  Frampton.  It  is  rather  an  amusing 
book,  and  can  scarcely  be  taken  seriously,  but  is 
quite  worth  reading.  All  amusements  are  more 
or  less  forbidden,  except  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock in  the  tithe  barn.  Gardening  naturally 
forms  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion,  and  he 
has  little  to  say  about  it  e.xcept  that  "there  can- 
not be  a  more  clerical  amusement,'  but  he  gives 
the  good  advice  that  the  clergyman  should  try  to 
make  his  garden  the  best  in  the  parish,  a  model 
garden  to  his  neighbours. 

But  the  best  book  on  clerical  gardening  is  "The 
Manse  Garden,  "  a  book  published  nearly  seventy 
years  ago,  and  now,  I  believe,  out  of  print,  but 
well  worth  reprinting.  The  author  was  the  Rev, 
N.  Paterson,  at  that  time  minister  of  Galashiels, 
and  afterwards  a  leading  member  of  the  Scotch 
Free  Kiik.  It  is  alogether  a  delightful  book,  full 
of  quaint  sentences,  shrewd  good  sense,  and  quiet 
humour,  and  the  cultural  directions  are  admirable. 
I  mention  it  more  particularly  here  because 
throughout  the  book  the  clergyman  is  never  lost 
sight  of,  and  though  written  for  Scotch  ministers 
and  Scotch  manses,  it  is  equally  suitable  for 
English  country  parsons  and  country  parsonages. 
The  one  chapter  on  "The  Minister  s  Boy,"  which 
concludes  the  book,  will  come  home  to  many  an 
English  country  parson.  There  are  many  passages 
which  I  should  like  to  extract  showing  the  pleasant 
humour  and  practical  character  of  the  book,  but 
I  must  content  myself  with  one  in  his  more  serious 
strain  as  having  a  closer  reference  to  my  subject, 
and  showing  something  of  the  ministerial  aspect 
of  the  book : — 

You  will  find  in  the  very  nature  of  the  work  a  new 
interest  communicated  to  your  life,  and  which,  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  of  cares  and  lightening  the  burden  of 
toil,  will  tend  to  no  worldliness  of  spirit.  Thus  con- 
ferring as  well  as  receiving  good,  and  incurring  no 
evil,  let  our  gardens  and  every  corner  of  our  glebes  be 
adorned ;  and  if  we  have  to  lament,  on  the  part  of 
those  having  large  possessions,  that  too  Uttle  is  done, 
let  us  at  least  set  an  example,  though  it  be  but  in  the 
model  style,  and  have  our  home  a  paradise  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  of  shelter  and  shade,  (ndeavooring  still  to 
mate  the  place  more  woithy  of  ourselves,  and  our- 
selves more  worthy  of  the  place. 

One  point  must  not  be  left  unnoticed.  It  seems 
almost  unnatural  for  a  couiitry  clergyman  to  be 
without  some  love  of  flowers  and  gardens;  and 
the  study  of  them  comes  recommended  not  only 
as  a  refreshment  and  from  its  practical  usefulness, 
but  also  for  its  scientific  and  literary  associations. 
Yet  it  has  its  snares,  of  which  the  chief  is  that  it 
may  become  too  interesting  and  too  absorbing. 
Its  very  innocence  may  help  on  and  even  conceal 
the  snare ;  but  the  snare  is  there  as  it  is  in  every- 
thing else  in  this  world,  however  good. 

F.  W.  BURBIDGE. 


POSITION  OF  HOT-WATER  PIPES  IN 
FRUIT  HOUSES. 
The  position  of  hot-water  pipes  in  vineries. 
Peach,  and  other  fruit  houses  has,  I  think, 
a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  vines  and 
fruit  trees  growing  in  their  vicinity.  Formerly 
they  were  kept  all  together  and  principally  round 
the  fronts  of  lean-to  houses,  a  single  flow  and  re- 
turn being  taken  from  the  back  under  the  door- 
sills,  and  then  branched  into  two  flows  and  the 
same  number  of  return  pipes  Then  came  a 
change  in  the  style  of  houses  built,  three-quarter 
span-roofed    and   span-roofed   structures   largely 


superseding  lean-to's.  This  necessitated  an  altera- 
tion in  the  system  of  arran  ging  the  hot-water 
pipes,  a  greater  distribution,  rather  than  massing 
them  together,  being  practised,  and  so  well  has 
this  been  found  to  answer,  that  market  growers 
nowadays  favour  that  arrangement  for  small  as 
well  as  large  houses.  When  the  flow  pipes  are 
kept  well  apart  from  the  returns  and  only  a  few 
inches  higher,  a  much  better  circulation  is  main- 
tained than  formerly,  the  flows  seldom  becoming 
many  degrees  hotter  than  the  returns  ;  whereas 
by  the  old  arrangement  there  was  far  too  much 
disparity  between  them.  This  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  favour  of  distributing  the  pipes,  nothing 
proving  more  prejudicial  to  plant  life  than  being 
confined  in  an  atmosphere  from  which  a  few  over- 
heated pipes  have  extracted  the  moisture.  Moie 
often  than  not  these  over-heated  pipes  are  very 
near  to  the  stems,  and  who  shall  say  that  much 
harm  has  not  resulted  from  this  proximity '!  If 
the  stems  are  not  injured,  it  is  yet  very  certain 
that  innumerable  bad  attacks  of  red  spider  have 
started  immediately  over  the  hot  water.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view,  or  the  effect  of  any 
arrangement  of  hot- water  pipes,  that  I  propose  to 
base  my  arguments  for  or  against  any  particular 
method,  leaving  the  more  debateable  portion  of 
the  subject,  viz.,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  any 
particular  system  of  heating  failing  or  succeeding, 
to  those  of  a  more  scientific  turn  of  mind. 

That  much  good  fruit  has  been,  and  still  is, 
grown  in  vineries  and  other  fruit  houses  where  the 
pipes  are  massed  near  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
cannot  be  denied,  and  for  some  reasons  that  plan 
can  still  be  recommended.  Where  so  many  have 
erred  is  in  not  keeping  them  well  away  from  the 
walls,  and  at  least  (i  inches  clear  of  the  border. 
When  Vines  have  to  be  brought  in  from  an  outside 
border,  and  there  is  only  just  enough  space  to 
keep  them  clear  of  the  hot-water  pipes,  that  is 
bad  enough,  but  when  not  more  than  6  inches 
separates  the  pipes  from  the  wall,  and  Vines  are 
planted  in  an  inside  border  at  the  back  instead  of 
the  front  of  the  pipes,  then  there  is  a  great  blunder 
committed.  In  my  first  place  as  head  gardener  I 
found  the  Vines  in  that  predicament,  and,  what 
made  matters  worse,  the  return  pipes  were  half 
buried  in  the  border.  As  a  consequence  all  the 
surface  roots  that  attempted  to  form  never  got  be- 
yond the  pipes,  and,  as  I  found  them,  were  so 
many  blackened  sticks.  Watering  every  time  I 
entered  the  house  did  not  mend  matters  much, 
and  it  was  small  matter  for  surprise  that  a  great 
inside  border  was  next  to  useless,  the  bulk  of  the 
Vine  roots  being  away  out  foraging  for  themselves. 
Since  then  I  have  come  across  numerous  instances 
where  concentrated  as  well  as  single  pipes  were 
far  too  close  on  the  border  or  else  much  too  near 
the  stems.  In  some  case  s  the  borders  are  quite 
humpbacked,  the  lowest  parts  being  near  the 
pipes  along  the  front?  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
house.  Little  cause  for  wonder  is  it  that  Vines  or 
any  fruit  trees  thus  circumstanced  fail  to  do  well 
owing  to  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Once  the 
hot-water  pipes  dry  the  soil  immediately  about 
them,  trying  to  remoisten  it  appears  to  be  a  waste 
of  labour.  The  remedy  lies  rather  in  raising  the 
pipes  and  a  change  of  soil.  Unfortunately,  shift- 
ing pipes  with  their  joints  packed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  or  with  rusted  iron  filings,  many 
of  which  are  already  cracking  or  on  the  point  of 
doing  so,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  rusting 
iron,  is  a  very  ticklish  and,  in  the  case  of  concen- 
trated pipes,  a  very  difficult  proceeding,  but 
single  rows  with  expansion  joints,  or  stopped  with 
india  rubber  collars  only,  can  be  raised  gradually 
and  safely.  It  does  not  cost  so  very  much  to 
re-arrange  the  hot- water  pipes,  but  many  gardeners 
have  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  existing  arrange- 
ments, as  little  extra  exnen?e  being  incurred  as 
possible.  If,  then,  the  pipes  cannot  be  raised  or 
re-arranged,  the  best  way  out  ot  the  difficulty  is 
to  lower  the  border  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  lower 
level  generally  and  well  away  from  hot-water 
pipes.  It  is  level  and  not  sloping  borders  that 
are  wanted  inside  houses,  nothing  being  gained 
by  sloping  to  either  the  front  or  back,  while  slopes 
are  a  great  hindrance  to  watering  operations. 


Hot-water  pipes,  wherever  located,  are  almost 
certain  to  be  in  the  way  sooner  or  later.  If  they 
are  not,  then  they  are  fixed  where  some  or  much 
of  the  heat  given  off  is  wasted.  Where,  perhaps, 
they  are  least  in  the  way,  at  the  same  time  doing 
the  least  harm,  is  when  concentrated  not  less  than 
.3  feet  away  from  the  front  walls  of  vineries,  a 
trellised  pathway  coming  next  to  the  pipes.  This 
arrangement  admits  of  inside  planting  being  done 
properly,  and  if  the  pipes  are  kept  well  clear  of 
the  border,  the  roots  will  spread  uninterruptedly 
into  the  body  of  the  house.  In  this  position, 
again,  lifting  and  relaying  the  roots  in  fresh  soil 
can  be  done  without  much  difficulty.  Against 
this  plan  we  have  the  fact  that  distributed  pipes 
heat  more  equally,  but  at  6  feet  or  less  apart  all 
over  the  house  they  are  much  in  the  way  at  times, 
and  it  also  means  the  construction  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  brick  piers  for  supporting  them, 
other  than  where  they  can  be  slung  up,  market 
grower's  fashion,  to  strong  wooden  roof  supports. 
Plenty  of  these  distributed  pipes  are  arranged  far 
too  low.  If  scarcely  clear  of  the  surface  at  the  out- 
set, the  soil  may  sink  quite  clear  of  them  in  a  few 
months,  but  market  growers'  borders  do  not  sink 
a  great  deal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  liberal  surfaca 
additions  soon  half  bury  low-lying  pipes. 

In  Peach  houses  hot- water  pipes  are  more  often 
in  the  way  than  they  are  in  vineries  even.  They 
ought  never  to  run  just  in  front  of  the  stems  of 
the  trees,  not  only  because  it  is  bad  for  the  stems 
and  the  foliage,  but  more  especially  they  make  it 
very  awkward  for  lifting  and  transplanting  the 
trees  at  any  time.  I  have  helped  to  move  scores 
of  trees  that  had  nearly  all  their  roots  below  and 
the  branches  above  the  pipes,  and  in  order  to  get 
the  tree  clear  of  the  impediment,  the  top  had  to 
be  depressed  to  near  the  ground,  and  the  roots 
drawn  out  and  over  the  pipes  in  the  best  way  we 
could  manage.  Moving  with  a  ball  of  soil  about 
the  roots  under  such  circumstances  was  quite  out 
of  the  question.  It  was  equally  awkward  when 
large  trees  were  brought  in  from  an  adjoining 
house  or  from  the  outside  and  replanted.  If  the 
pipes  must  run  near  to  the  front  wall,  then  I 
would  advise  planting  trees  with  a  clear  stem  long 
enough  to  reach  to  the  roof  trellis  and  well  away 
from  the  fronts.  Some  of  the  finest  trees  in  the 
country,  including  those,  if  I  remember  right,  at 
Syon  House,  are  of  that  description  and  planted 
as  I  have  just  advised.  In  any  case  care  should 
be  taken  to  so  arrange  the  hot-water  pipes  as  to 
give  a  fair  clear  course  to  the  trees  and  their  roots, 
so  that  there  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
borders  well  moistened  or  in  lifting  whenever 
necessary. 

In  comparatively  narrow  Cucumber  and  Melon 
houses  I  have  tried  arranging  all  the  top  heat 
pipes  against  the  front  and  back  walls,  and  have 
also  arranged  them  in  separate  rows,  the  flows 
running  very  close  to  the  back  walls,  and  the  re- 
turns on  the  top  of  the  walls  on  each  side  of 
central  sunk  path.  The  heat  is  kept  up  better 
by  the  latter  arrangement,  and  none  of  the  pipes 
get  so  hot  .as  the  flows  are  apt  to  do  when  the  re- 
turns are  immediately  under  them,  red  spider  be- 
ing less  troublesome  accordingly.  Distributed 
pipes  in  Tomato  houses  14  feet  and  upwards  in 
width  are  somewhat  in  the  way  of  trenching  and 
cropping  with  Potatoes  and  Kidney  Beans  by  way 
of  "  snatch  "  crops,  but  I  have  tried  concentration 
and  also  distribution,  and  have  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  plan 
is  the  better  for  the  Tomatoes.  So  very  evident  is 
this,  that  distribution  of  the  pipes  is  taking  place 
in  several  houses  where  they  were  previously  ar- 
ranged one  above  another.  W.  IcciULDEN. 


Notes  from  Ware. — Now  that  the  various 
plants  in  the  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  have 
had  time  to  recover,  one  will  be  better  able  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  as  to  what  effect  the  two 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat  had  on  shrubs,  Roses, 
&c. ,  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of  six  months. 
The  deaths  among  Roses  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  few,  the  Teas  having  suffered  most, 
and  in  fact  are  still  suffering,  for  scarcely  a  week 
passes  but  I  notice  a  branch  on  one  or  other  of 
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the  varieties  going.  This  is  also  noticeable  on  the 
cluster  varieties,  they  having  been  weakened  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  frost,  and  have  been 
unable  to  keep  up  that  vitality  required  to  carry 
them  over  the  growing  and  blooming  stages  under 
the  all-absorbing  influences  of  excessive  heat  and 
drought.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  got  over 
the  difficulty  very  well,  but  the  flowering  period 
has  been  of  short  duration.  The  various  kinds  of 
shrubs  have  been  more  or  less  crippled  ;  some  have 
never  started  into  growth,  viz.,  Laurustinus, 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  newly-planted  Mahonias,  Andro- 
medas,  Euonymus  variegatus,  Garrya  elliptica, 
Hydrangeas,  Olearia  Haasti  and  Veronicas. 
Cedrus  Deodara  was  rendered  quite  unsightly  by 
the  frost,  followed  by  a  scorching  sun.  The 
Sequoia  sempeivirens  also  looked  very  much  in- 
jured. The  Evergreen  Oak  looked  as  if  it  had 
euccumbtd  altogether.— A.  Wallace,  Poles  Gar- 
dens, Ware. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Carnation  Dach.«ss  of  York.— I  was  much 
struck  with  this  pretty  Malmaison  pink  self, 
which  is  in  excellent  condition  at  Jackman's 
nursery,  Woking.  The  blooms  are  of  medium 
size  and  well  formed,  aa  well  as  highly  fragrant. 
It  grows  freely — a  necessary  point  in  the  case  of 
a  border  variety. — H. 

Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  and  the  Cape 
Hyacinth  planted  in  mixture  fill  a  very  large 
round  bed  at  Kew  and  make  a  fine  display  of  col- 
our, effective  even  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  arrangement,  too,  is  suggestive,  as  there  are 
many  good  hardy  flowers  worthy  of  the  same  bold 
treatment  if  rightly  selected  and  suitably  planted. 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia. — This  handsome 
shrub  withstood  the  past  winter  in  the  open  at 
Kew,  and  a  group  of  it  is  now  conspicuous  with 
many  fine  flowers.  They  are  like  large  single 
Roses,  but  have  thick  petals  of  a  pure  white 
colour  and  a  prominent  tuft  of  long  graceful  sta- 
mens. So  beautiful  a  shrub  is  worthy  of  a  good 
place,  and  it  is  all  the  more  valuable  for  its  late 
season  of  flowering. 

Gentiena  adscerdens  is  a  charming  species, 
now  flowering  and  apparently  quite  at  home  in  a 
poor  stiff  soil.  It  has  some  resemblance  to  (i. 
asclepiadea,  producing  its  flowers  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  upon  the  upper  half  of  the  stem,  but 
is  easily  distinguished  from  this  latter  species  by 
its  clear  bright  blue  flowers  of  a  rich  and  exquisite 
shade  of  colour.  Such  a  beautiful  Gentian  ought 
not  to  be  so  rare  in  gardens  as  it  is. 

Uagnolia  glauca,  which  has  been  recently 
noted  as  flowering  at  Knap  Hill  and  Kew,  is  also 
in  bloom  at  Stitted  Hall,  Braintree.  It  is  16  feet 
high,  the  trunk  measuring  2S  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Other  Magnolias  flourishing  here  are 
M.  Soulangeana.  8  feet  high  ;  M.  macrophylla, 
30  feet ;  and  M.  coi.spicua  (Yulan),  a  trained 
specimen  on  a  wall  10  feet  in  height  and  11  feet 
in  breadth.— B.  Rocers,  Stisted  Hull,  Brainlree. 

Arundiuaria  nitida  is  a  graceful  and  most 
distinct  Chinese  Bamboo  now  very  conspicuous  in 
the  Kew  collection,  where  it  weathered  the  winter 
an  well  as  any  kind.  It  has  long,  slender  cares, 
well  clothed  with  small  narrow  leaves,  whilst 
those  of  the  present  season's  growth  that  have 
not  yet  cast  their  sheaths  are  of  a  distinct  purplish 
hue.  It  is  a  most  noteworthy  addition  to  the 
really  hardy  kinds. 

Hypericum  Moeerianum  should  become  a 
popular  dwarf  shrub,  as  it  is  as  free  in  growth  as 
the  old  H.  calycinum,  but  much  more  beautiful 
and  lasting  in  bloom.  It  looks  well  at  Kew,  es- 
pecially in  one  bed  that  is  filled  entirely  with  it; — 
a  sheet  of  rich  colour  with  hundreds  of  buds  yet 
to  expand.  A  distinct  feature  of  its  flowers  is 
that  the  petals  remain  and  keep  their  fresh  bright 
colour  after  the  stamens  have  fallen. 

The  Shrubby  Ginquefoil  (Potentilla  fruti- 
coea)  ia   generally  recommended  as  a  shrub  for 


dry  banks,  but  we  were  charmed  with  a  little  bed 
of  it  on  the  grass  at  Kew.  The  verdure  of  the 
surrounding  grass  seemed  to  add  much  to  its 
beauty,  and  it  might  certainly  be  grouped  with 
advantage  in  good  soil  away  from  larger  shrubs. 
It  blooms  profusely  over  a  long  season,  and  the 
flowers,  though  small,  are  most  effective  in  their 
rich  yellow  colour. 

Symphyandra  Kaufmanni,  mentioned  at 
p.  76,  should  be  S.  Hoffmani.  It  was  named  in 
honour,  I  believe,  of  Lt.  Hoffman,  of  the  Austrian 
army.  In  addition  to  its  being  a  good  hardy 
border  plant,  though  only  of  biennial  duration, 
it  is  a  first-rate  wall  plant — in  fact,  a  good  deal  of 
my  stock  is  now  permanently  located  on  an  old 
stone  wall,  to  which  it  has  moved  from  the  border ; 
a  mortar  joint  seems  to  supply  all  its  needs.  This 
plant  has  also  been  distributed  under  the  name  of 
Campanula  eibirioa. — T.  Smith,  Netory. 

Primula  capitata.— A  little  group  of  this 
fine  Primrose  is  the  most  attractive  feature  at 
present  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  It  is 
beautiful  alike  in  leaf  and  blossom,  its  mealy 
leaves  spreading  out  over  the  ground,  and  its 
dense  heads  of  flowers  borne  erect  on  stout  stalks. 
Its  flowers  are  of  the  richest  purple  colour,  varying 
in  depth  of  tint,  but  always  charming  in  contrast 
with  the  white  mealy  buds.  It  cannot  be  called 
a  good  garden  perennial,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  raise  a  batch  each  year,  so  as  not  to  be  without 
so  fine  a  species,  whilst  its  late  flowering  is  another 
point  in  its  favour. 

Tufted  Pansies  from  Scotland.— Mr.  J. 
Forbes  sends  us  from  Hawick  a  nice  fresh  lot  of 
these  charming  flowers,  comprising  the  best  of 
the  older  kinds,  like  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and 
Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  and  the  new  Violetta 
kinds  in  rich  variety  and  varied  colours.  Some 
of  the  best  of  the  latter  were  Cordelia,  cream- 
white,  with  rich  yellow  eye  ;  George  Lord,  deep 
rich  yellow;  George  Muirhead,  pale  yellow; 
Sweet  Lavender,  mauve  ;  Blush  Queen,  a  delicate 
mauve  ;  Picotee,  white,  with  faint  blue  edge  ; 
Ophir,  yellow  ;  Jennie  TurnbuU,  lavender,  with 
white  eye  ;  Oriole,  pale  primrose  ;  Gnome,  cream, 
shaded  golden  yellow ;  and  Blush  Queen,  delicate 
mauve. 

Francoas  at  the  Bittningham  Botanic 
Gardens. — I  have  rarely  seen  F.  ramosa  in  better 
form  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edgbaston.  It  has  thrown  up  very 
strong  stems,  bearing  huge  branched  spikes  of 
pure  white  flowers,  which  are  very  attractive. 
F.  sonchifolia  (the  Sow-Thistle-leaved  Francoa) 
is  worthy  of  culture,  though  not  so  showy  as  its 
relative.  The  spikes  are  dwarf,  unbranched,  pink 
in  colour,  with  a  dark  spot  towards  the  base.  F. 
appendiculata  is  often  confounded  with  F.  ramosa, 
but  it  is  quite  distinct  from  it,  the  flowers  pale  red, 
and  also  marked  with  a  darker  spot  on  the  petals, 
the  racemes  of  bloom  compact.  All  three  are 
very  attractive  greenhouse  plants. — R.  D.- 

Delphinium  cardinale   and    D.    Zalil  are 

both  flowering  in  the  herbaceous  grounds  at  Kew. 
D.  cardinale  grows  very  tall,  and  has  bright  red 
flowers  almost  identical  in  size,  shape,  and  colour 
with  those  of  the  dwarf  D.  nudicaule,  but  in  its 
thin  and  scattered  growth  there  is  not  much  to 
recommend  it  as  a  garden  plant.  D.  Zalil  is  about 
a  yard  high,  and,  branching  freely,  bears  pretty 
spikes  of  pale  sulphur-yellow  flowers.  From  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  new  yellow-flowered  hybrid 
varieties  there  appears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
this  species,  which  may  probably  be  one  of  their 
parents.  If  we  could  get  the  colour  of  D.  cardi- 
nale into  good  perennial  kinds  it  would  be  a 
great  gain.     ^^____^^__^^___^_^ 


this  amount  over  half  an  inch  has  already  come 
through  the  heavy  soil,  and  about  half  an  inch 
through  the  light  soil  percolation  gauge.  The 
winds,  which  have  been  rather  high,  have  come 
almost  exclusively  from  some  point  of  the  compass 
between  south  and  west. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  A.  F.  BARRON. 
The  retirement  of  Mr.  Barron  from  the  Chiswick 
garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  (after  a  service  of  considerably  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century)  marks  an  epoch  in  its 
history  as  one  of  the  centres  of  scientific  horti- 
culture in  this  country.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Barron  has  been  a  staunch  and  loyal  official  who 
has  worked  strenuously,  even  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties  and  when  environed  in  doubts  and 
uncertainties  of  many  kinds.  Through  all  vicissi- 
tudes and  unpleasantness  Mr.  Barron  always 
acted  firmly  and  wisely,  and  that  he  did  his  best 
for  the  society  he  served  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  by  the  publications  relating  to  the 
Chiswick  garden  in  the  society's  journal.  Placed 
in  a  most  onerous  position,  the  superintendent  at 
Chiswick  was  brought  into  contact  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  he  made  many  friends 
among  gardeners  generally.  I  may  say  feai  - 
lessly  that  no  one  alive  to-day  possesses  such  a 
full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  hardy  garden 
fruits  and  fruit  trees  as  does  the  subject;  of  this 
notice,  and  so  far,  even  it  no  further,  his  retire- 
ment from  Chiswick  will  be  a  loss  not  easily  re- 
gained. The  Apple  and  Pear  and  other  hardy 
fruit  reports  of  the  society  and  "  Vines  and  Vine 
Culture"  are  well-known  works  due  to  Mr. 
Barron's  practical  and  literary  ability,  while  the 
living  and  growing  interest  he  has  taken  in  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  entitles  him  to  the  grati- 
tude not  of  gardeners  only,  but  of  all  interested 
in  the  future  of  children  left  alone  in  the  world. 
As  an  old  pupil  of  Mr.  Barron  in  the  Chiswick 
garden  before  it  was  restricted  in  its  area  and 
scope  as  now,  and  as  a  friend  since  that  time,  I 
think  that  all  gardeners  will  feel  it  a  persotal 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  wish  the  retiring  super- 
intendent God- speed  and  a  happy  and  quiet  period 
of  comparative  rest  after  so  long,  laborious  and 
honourable  a  career. 

My  own  notion  of  a  testimonial  would  be  a 
subscription,  and  if  the  funds  were  suflScic  i  t 
either  to  purchase  a  life  annuity  or  to  preseut 
him  with  what  the  poet  craved,  viz.,  "a  smf.U 
house  and  a  large  garden."  The  form  of  our 
respect  is,  however,  immaterial ;  the  main  thi:  ^' 
is  to  do  something,  and  to  do  it  quickly  ai.«l 
thoroughly.  That  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sociel  y 
of  London  will  do  their  best  for  their  oldest  ai.d 
most  loyal  ofiBcial  goes  without  saying,  but  Mr. 
Barron  has  really  effected  great  and  permanei.t 
services  not  only  to  gardeners,  but  also  to  the 
country  at  large,  so  far  as  fruit  and  vegetable  cul- 
ture is  concerned.  "  Honour  to  whom  honour  ia 
(Jue  "  F-    W.   BURBIDGE,   M.A. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — During  the 
past  week  the  weather  has  remained,  as  a  rule, 
cold  for  the  time  of  year  both  during  the  day- 
time and  at  night.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  at 
2  feet  and  1  foot  deep  now  stands  at  (i'2",  having 
fallen  2^  since  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Some 
rain  has  fallen  on  every  day  as  yet  this  month, 
and  to  the  total  depth  of  nearly  IJ  inches.     Of 


Boyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  nc.\t 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  13,  in  the  Drill  Hi.l  , 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westmmster  at, 
3  o'clock.  A  paper  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Lit- 
ford  on  "  Hardy  Bamboos  "  will  be  read. 

Bog  gardens.— We  should  be  grateful  to  at  y 
reader  who  would  tell  us  of  successful  exampea 
of  these,  with  some  account  of  their  most  beauu- 
ful  inhabitants.  Photographs  of  such  gardtna 
would  also  be  most  welcome. 


Names    of    plants.— H^.    Eastwood.~A 
fine    form  of    Odoutosilossum    luteo-purpureuu. 

H  Rogers. — Pentstemon  barbatus. A.  E.- 

tliera'Lamarckiana  ;  2,  ffinotbera  biennis 


Dnb- 


lin  —1,  Sollya  het<'rophvlla  ;  2,  Phytolacca  dfcaudra. 

'_\Y—\^  Taxodium  dlstichum  ;    2,  Khamnus^aiiii- 

„ug — 1,4,'  /^abyitT.  —  llcdiaiitbiis   rigidus. ^- _.' 

yUhei Veratrum   nijn-um: R.    C.   Chayler.-  I, 

(Eaotherd  Fraseri ;  2,  Uiuothora  bienms. 
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><  This  is  Ein  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  It  rather  ;  bat 
The  Abt  itself  is  Natdkk," — Shakapeart, 


Flower  Garden. 


HARDY  PLANT  COLLECTING. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  Bullen, 
suggested  the  employment  of  a  collector  of 
hardy  plants  in  some  rich  and  suitable  locality 
on  a  co-operative  principle,  each  subscriber  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  towards  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  collection,  &c.,  and  in  return  each  to 
receive  his  proportionate  share  of  the  plants, 
bulbs,  seeds,  &c. ,  secured.  The  suggestion  is 
a  good  one,  but  perhaps  a  modification  of  the 
proposal  may  be  made.  There  are  now  abroad 
in  regions  rich  in  hardy  plants  intelligent  gentle- 
men, such  as  consuls  and  attaches,  who  would 
gladly  employ  native  labour  in  the  collection  of 
the  local  flora  if  the  costs  of  operations  were 
guaranteed  them.  What  I  would  suggest  is  the 
formation  of  a  club  or  society,  each  member  of 
which  should  guarantee  to  subscribe  or  to  col- 
lect a  certain  sum  annually  to  be  expended  in 
the  collection  and  freightage  of  hardy  plants, 
roots,  and  seeds.  A  secretary  for  correspond- 
ence (British  and  foreign)  and  other  clerical 
work  would  be  needed,  and  on  this  official 
would  hinge  in  a  great  measure  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  enterprise.  Still,  I  believe  one 
or  more  amateur  gardeners  might  be  induced  to 
take  up  this  branch  of  the  scheme.  I  believe 
that  more  could  be  done  by  utilising  and  in- 
teresting people  now  living  in  rich  botanical 
lota'ities  all  over  the  cooler  latitudes  or  alti- 
tudes of  the  world  than  by  merely  sending  a 
single  handed  collector  to  any  one  locality. 

Now-a-days  there  are  consuls,  missionaries, 
agents  and  traders  of  intelligence  nearly  every- 
where, and  not  a  few  of  these  do  already 
collect  specimens  and  seeds,  ifcc. ,  of  plants  and 
other  natural  history  objects,  though  perhaps 
rarely  in  any  systematic  or  organised  manner. 
One  of  the  first  essentials  would  be  to  publish 
a  short  code  of  directions  for  distribution 
amongst  residents  abroad  interested  in  the  dis- 
covery and  cultivation  of  new  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers.  The  plants  desired  should 
bi  indicated,  and  directions  for  their  collection 
and  transmission  should  also  find  a  place.  To 
some  limited  extent  the  machinery  or  organised 
communications  of  our  British  and  foreign 
missions  and  other  societies  might  be  utilised. 

As  an  example  of  the  great  results  to  be 
derived  from  resident  collectors  in  their  leisure 
one  has  only  to  point  to  the  many  lovely  new 
bulbs,  etc.,  introduced  to  Kew  and  other  public 
and  private  gardens  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Whittall,  of 
Smyrna,  and  the  late  Dr.  Jameson,  of  Quito. 

The  great  Andean  chain  has  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored by  collectors  interested  in  hardy  or 
half-hardy  vegetation.  The  same  is  in  a  great 
measure  true  of  the  highlands  between  Cash- 
mere and  Thibet.  The  Caucasus,  the  Balkan 
ranges,  the  Rocky  Mountain  passes,  and  the 
cold  region  of  the  southern  pole  no  doubt  con- 
tain many  species  and  forms  as  yet  unknown 
to  our  gardens.  Amongst  plants  we  should 
like  to  see  alive  there  are  many  known  in  books 
and  herbaria,  but  there  are  many  more  that 
have  so  far  never  been  seen.  Some  of  us  would 
like  such  things  as  Lathyrus  magellanicus,  from 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  the  curious  Caltha 
dionisefoUa,  a  dainty  Buttercup,  having  leaves 
suggestive  of  Venus'  Fly-trap.     Then  there  is 


the  red  Dryas,  figured  as  Cowania  plicata  in 
Sweet's  "  Flower  Garden"  long  ago,  and  now-a- 
days,  when  gigantic  Gunneras  are  admired,  we 
should  like  to  cultivate  the  noble-habited  Guii- 
nera  peltata,  which  grows  on  Robinson  Crusoe  s 
island  of  San  Juan  Fernandez.  This  remark- 
able plant  is  figured  from  a  photograph  in  the 
narrative  volumes  of  the  great  Challenger  ex- 
pedition, where  we  are  told  of  its  enormous 
leaves  holding  the  rain  water,  as  is  done  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  by  Saxifraga  peltata,  a  plant 
now  commonly  grown. 

There  is  even  yet  much  to  be  done  in  well- 
known  places  like  Japan  and  Western  America, 
and  there  is  a  rich  field  awaiting  the  hardy 
plant  hunter  in  Siberia,  Northern  China,  and 
Manchuria.  But  to  send  a  collector  well 
equipped  to  far  distant  places  is  a  most  expen- 
sive matter,  and  one  full  of  risks  and  difliculties 
not  readily  foreseen.  A  better  way  would,  as 
1  believe,  be  to  form  a  hardy  plant  club,  to 
which  club  each  member  should  subscribe  i'lO 
annually,  and  then  try  and  interest  collectors, 
consuls,  missionaries,  and  trading  agents  who 
already  live  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak,  and  who 
often  welcome  any  pleasant  and  inexpensive  way 
of  spending  their  leisure  time  and  discriminative 
ability.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Bullen's  idea  is  far 
too  good  a  one  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and 
I  ti  ust  something  practical  may  be  the  result. 
^F.  W.  B. 

Dog's-tooth  Violets.— In  large  spreading 
patches  in  the  shrubbery,  rock  garden  or  wood- 
land the  quaint  and  beautiful  flowers  of  this  genus 
are  very  pleasing.  Being  for  the  most  part  cheap 
and  of  easy  culture,  they  should  be  largely  planted. 
So  cheap  indeed  are  some  of  the  kinds,  that  they 
are  well  suited  for  carpeting  the  ground  beneath 
such  things  as  Azalea  mollis,  Andromedas  and 
other  such  things.  In  these  positions  soil  and 
situation  are  alike  agreeable  to  them,  and  they 
Bower  freely  year  by  year  with  no  other  attention 
than  an  annual  mulching  of  short  manure  and 
leaf  soil.  Some  of  the  choicer  kinds  would  be 
equally  well  suited  in  these  and  similar  places 
also,  and  possibly  be  safer.  It  is  now  a  good  time 
to  plant  these  Erythroniums,  and  after  so  hot  and 
dry  a  summer  no  further  drying  will  be  needed. 
Indeed,  in  any  case  prolonged  dryness  at  the  root 
is  harmful  to  them,  as  they  quickly  suffer  from  dry 
rot,  which  is  fatal.  Where  the  patches  have 
become  crowded,  lift,  sort  and  replant  at  3  inches 
deep  in  sandy  loam  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
— E.  J. 

Triteleias. — Many  object  to  these  by  reason  of 
their  odour,  yet,  apart  from  this,  few  dwarf 
bulbous  plants  are  better  adapted  for  massing  for 
effect.  Particularly  effective  is  the  white- flowered 
kind,  and  if  given  a  good  depth  of  sandy  loam 
it  will  grow  fully  9  inches  high.  Though  upwards 
of  twenty  years  ago,  I  well  remember  the  remark- 
able vigour  to  which  this  kind  attained  in  the 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Tooting.  The  plant  was  a 
favourite  with  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Parker,  who 
made  a  feature  of  it  by  planting  long,  broad  lines 
in  one  of  the  specimen  beds.  These  beds  (fully 
150  feet  long)  had  the  two  outer  margins  of  this 
plant,  other  plants  occupying  the  centre.  In  its 
season  there  were  many  thousands  of  blossoms  of 
this  white  Triteleia  of  quite  exceptional  size  and 
vigour,  and  thus  seen  they  were  very  effective. 
—J. 

The  Madonna  Lily. — It  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  my  Madonna 
Lilies,  which  have  been  for  several  years  very  bad 
with  the  Lily  disease,  are  this  year  quite  free 
from  it  and  in  splendid  foliage  and  bloom.  I  tried 
transplanting  every  year  into  new  soil  and  every 
remedy  I  could  hear  of,  without  any  result.  The 
bulbs  were  so  strong  and  healthy,  I  thought 
possibly  the  disease  might  be  like  that  on  the 
Potato,  so  I  had  them  sprayed  twice,  once  in 
April  and  again  in  May,  with  Strawsonite,  half 
the  strength  used  for  Potatoes.     It  has  been  most 


successful.  Three  plants  purposely  left  unsprayed 
are  quite  bare  of  leaves  and  the  flowers  very  poor, 
while  all  those  sprayed  are  in  vigorous  health.  I 
also  found  it  most  successful  on  Lilium  chalce- 
donicum,  which  has  not  flowered  for  four  years 
and  is  now  very  beautiful.  I  should  say  that  my 
garden  is  a  very  old  one  and  there  are  no  im- 
ported bulbs  in  it.  — E.  Perrin,  Knockdromiu, 
Liisk,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Anemone  falgens.— Where  this  is  grown  in 
quantity  it  has  no  equal  among  dwarf  early 
flowering  plants  for  its  brilliancy  of  colour.  For 
this  reason  alone  it  is  worth  a  place  in  every  gar- 
den, planting  it  for  the  earliest  display  in  a  warm 
sheltered  nook,  or  even  providing  frame  shelter 
for  it.  In  some  soils,  and  especially  those  of  a 
cold  clayey  nature,  the  tubers  frequently  de- 
teriorate! and  sometimes  perish  outright.  In 
others,  the  tubers,  while  comparatively  sound, 
fail  to  flower  satisfactorily.  Any  that  are  thus 
inclined  should  now  be  lifted  and  dried  thoroughly 
for  two  months  at  least.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
they  may  be  replanted,  using  a  good  open  and 
porous  soil  with  sharp  sand  about  the  tubers. 
Experience  will  frequently  dictate  the  best 
method  to  adopt  in  different  localities.  In  some 
soils  no  doubt  it  will  be  advisable  to  lift  the 
tubers  each  year,  in  others  every  second  or  third 
year.  One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  retaining 
Anemone  fulgens  in  the  soil  all  the  year  round  is 
the  inclination  to  an  early  autumn  growth.  This 
in  severe  winters  is  cut  completely  off  unless  pro- 
tected from  the  frost.  Very  few  plants  are  more 
accommodating  than  this  one,  and  it  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  the  tubers  of  this  scarlet 
Windflower  will  retain  vitality  for  a  whole  year 
out  of  the  soil,  flowering  fairly  well  at  a  reasonable 
time  after  planting.  But  success  or  failure  in  this 
is  due  entirely  to  the  way  in  which  the  tubers  are 
kept  meanwhile. — E.  J. 


PLANTS  FROM  JAPAN. 
I  .VM  importing  some  plants  from  Japan  this 
autumn,  and  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  hints  as  to 
their  treatment  on  arrival— Tree  Pivonies,  Maples, 
double  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Magnolia  conspicua. 
M.  P.  F. ,  Northumberland. 

*„*  The  treatment  required  will  depend  to  a 
cert*ain  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  plants  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  needed,  and  also  upon 
the  condition  in  which  they  arrive,  as  if  small  or 
in  doubtful  health,  they  should  be  potted,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  good  healthy  specimens  they  may 
be  planted  out  at  once.  In  dealing  with  the  dif- 
ferent plants  mentioned,  I  will  take  them  as  they 
occur  on  the  list. 

Tree  P;eonies  usually  reach  this  country  m 
good  condition,  as  the  stout,  rather  succulent 
nature  of  the  plant  enables  it  to  stand  a  long 
journey  better  than  many  other  subjects.  The 
Japanese  plants  of  the  Tree  Pa-ony  are  almost 
invariably  grafted  on  to  one  of  the  herbaceous 
section  (some  form  of  P;i-onia  officinalis,  I  think), 
and  imported  plants  have  often  several  stout  roots 
as  thick  as  one's  finger  and  a  couple  of  feet  long. 
If  it  is  intended  to  grow  them  in  pots  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse,  as  is  done  by 
many,  they  must  of  course  be  potted.  Though 
the  roots  may  be  shortened  back  somewhat  with- 
out injury,  yet  even  then  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  use  pots  larger  than  those  employed  for 
many  other  things.  They  may  of  course  be 
planted  out  on  arrival,  but  if  this  is  intended,  a 
very  good  plan  is  to  lay  them  in  for  a  little  while, 
just  to  see  the  state  they  are  in,  and  thus  form  a 
guide  for  their  planting.  Whether  needed  for 
pots  or  the  open  ground,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
look  them  over  very  carefully  and  remove  every 
sign  of  a  sucker,  as  great  numbers  are  pushed  up 
from  the  stock,  more  particularly  if  the  scion  has 
received  a  check.  Even  when  established,  con- 
stant attention  in  the  removal  of  suckers  must  be 
paid  them,  otherwise  during  the  growing  season 
the  scion  will  be  quickly  choked  up  with  shoots 
produced  by  the  underground  portion  of  the 
stock.     If  when  unpacked  these  Pjeonjes  are  very 
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dry,  a  good  plan  is  to  soak  them  in  water  for  two 
or  three  hours  before  anything  else  is  done  with 
them. 

Maples,  when  unpacked,  will  often  be  found  ex- 
cessively dry,  and  a  consignment  I  once  received 
in  this  state,  though  the  roots  were  soaked  in 
water  previous  to  potting,  did  not  yield  good  re- 
sults. This  led  me  to  try  a  further  experiment, 
and  having  another  lot  to  deal  with,  I  tied  them 
in  a  few  bundles  weighted  with  bricks  and  totally 
immersed  them  in  a  tank  of  water,  where  they 
remained  about  twelve  hours.  Then  they  were 
potted  and  placed  in  a  cold  house,  exactly  as  the 
tirst  lot  had  been,  and  they  grew  in  a  far  more 
satisfactory  manner,  so  from  the  result  of  my 
own  practice  I  should  say,  most  decidedly  soak 
them  previous  to  potting  or  planting  out.  Maples 
from  Japan  are  invariably  grafted,  the  stock  em- 
ployed being  usually  the  typical  Acer  palmatum. 
Very  frequently  the  s^ock  is  old  and  gnarled  with 
very  few  fibrous  roots,  hence  if  it  is  intended  to 
plant  them  out  a  good  plan  is  to  establish  them 
in  pots  before  doing  so,  as  they  then  grow  away 
without  further  check.  The  Japanese  are  very 
fond  of  grafting  several  kinds  of  Maple  on  to  one 
stock,  hence  half  a  dozen  or  more  distinct  varie- 
ties are  often  to  be  met  with  on  one  plant.  When 
in  full  leaf  the  effect  is  certainly  curious,  though, 
to  my  mind,  much  less  pleasing  than  when  each 
variety  is  kept  distinct. 

Double-flowered  Cherries  and  Plums,  if  very 
dry,  may  be  treated  as  recommended  for  the 
Maples,  and  can  then  be  laid  in  in  a  sheltered  place 
till  they  can  be  permanently  planted,  for  the 
roots  are  generally  so  vigorous  that  in  many  cases 
they  cannot  well  be  potted,  even  if  the  plants  are 
not  in  good  health  and  it  is  desired  to  nurse 
them  a  bit.  Should  they  die  partially  back,  they, 
as  a  rule,  (juickly  recover  when  the  growing 
season  comes  round. 

Magnolias  had  better  be  established  in  pots 
before  they  are  permanently  planted  out,  as  if 
this  is  not  done,  they  will  often  stand  a  long  time 
before  they  start  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

One  caution  to  be  particularly  observed  is,  that 
as  the  Japanese  are  remarkably  fond  of  grafting, 
everything  should  be  carefully  examined  previous 
to  potting  or  planting,  and  as  far  as  possible  all 
embryo  buds  on  the  stock  removed.  For  this 
same  reason,  even  after  they  are  established  con- 
stant attention  is  absolutely  necessary. — T. 

ANDROSACE  LANUGINOSA. 
From  an  all-round  point  of  view  this  charming 
alpine  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  beautiful  of  its  race.  Left  alone  it  is  rather 
straggling  in  its  habit,  buta  good  deal  of  this  may 
be  modified  by  regulating  the  shoots  with  a  few 
tiny  wooden  pegs,  thus  forming  it  into  more  com- 
pact masses.  But  while  its  somewhat  scattered 
style  of  growth  may  be  taken  as  a  defect  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  on  the  other  an  undoubted  advan- 
tage to  the  plant  under  cultivation.  The  majority 
of  the  species  composing  this  beautiful  genus  of 
alpines  have  a  c;t.-pitose  habit  of  growth,  and  this, 
combined  with  their  dense  and  woolly  nature,  tends 
to  make  them  short-lived  at  best  in  our  uneven 
climate.  Exceedingly  beautiful  all  of  them  un- 
doubtedly are,  though  this  is  of  little  moment 
when  all  one's  endeavours  are  at  times  exhausted 
to  accommodate  them.  But  the  plant  under 
notice  is  quite  an  exception,  being  easily  grown 
and  most  readily  propagated.  The  decumbent 
stems  are  about  1  foot  long  and  furnished  with 
silky  white  leaves,  the  stems  terminated  by  rose- 
coloured  heads  of  flowers  with  yellow  centre. 
Given  half  a  dozen  plants,  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  quickly  forming  (juite  large  patches  of  it 
on  the  rockery,  preferably  in  positions  where  w  hen 
in  flower  some  of  the  stems  could  trail  over  a  ledge 
of  rock.  A  rock  garden,  however,  is  by  no  means 
essential,  as  the  growth  is  generally  more  abun- 
dant when  planted  on  level  ground.  In  this  posi- 
tion, however,  unless  the  ground  bo  carpeted  with 
small  stones  for  the  stems  to  rest  on,  the  entire 
beauty  of  the  plant  is  destroyed  by  heavy  rain. 
Even  in  the  rock  gaidcn  aymo  such  protection  is 


helpful  in  preserving  the  silky,  silvery  whiteness 
of  its  foliage  and  thus  render  it  pleasing  at  all 
times. 

The  plant  thrives  well  in  sandy  loam  with 
either  peat  or  leaf-soil  added,  while  the  addition 
of  some  burnt  clay  is  also  helpful.  Propagation 
is  best  done  by  cuttings,  employing  the  young 
points  of  the  unflowered  growths  or,  if  quantity 
is  required,  the  entire  length  of  the  Howering 
shoots  may  be  utilised.  Cut  the  latter  into  lengths 
1  inch  long,  or,  in  other  words,  convert  each  two 
joints  into  a  cutting,  removing  the  lower  pair  of 
leaves  in  each  case  so  as  to  permit  of  inserting 
them  securely.  Plant  in  very  sandy  soil  or  pure 
sand  and  kept  moderately  moist  and  not  too  close, 
the  majority  will  root  in  a  few  weeks.  Winter  in 
the  cutting  pots  and  plant  at  a  few  inches  apart 
in  large  patches  in  the  rock  garden  or  elsewhere 
in  early  spring  in  rather  deep  soil  to  ensure  flower- 
ing the  same  year.  There  is  also  a  white  form— 
A.  lanuginosa  oculata,  a  very  charming  companion 
to  the  type  and  of  equally  easy  culture.  A  pretty 
effect  may  be  created  by  planting  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  A  few  seeds  may  be  had  at  times,  but  by 
far  the  quickest  mode  of  increase  is  by  cuttings,  as 
suggested  above.  E.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Herbaceous  plants  and  .innual.s  in  judicious 
mixture  are  entering  largely  this  year  into  the 
summer  arrangements  for  the  flower  garden,  and 
if  the  annuals  continue  to  improve  as  in  the 
last  few  years,  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  in  a 
very  short  time  these  will  oust  all  those  things 
whose  cultivation  necessitates  a  considerable 
amount  of  propagation  in  autumn  and  house  room 
during  the  winter  months.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  annuals  chosen  for  such  work  must 
be  thorough  stayers  ;  it  is  useless  planting  or  sow- 
ing anything  whose  beauty  is  likely  to  be  on  the 
wane  before  the  season  is  half  over  unless  there  is 
material  at  hand  to  refill  the  beds.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  beds  I  have  seen  this  year  were  filled 
with  scarlet  Lobelia  and  Gypsophila  elegans.  The 
latter  is  a  very  beautiful  annual,  having  the  habit 
and  good  constitution  of  G.  paniculata,  the  indivi- 
dual blooms  being  larger  and  slightly  tinged  with 
pink.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  beds  where 
the  plants  are  to  stand  if  this  is  practicable,  and 
thinned  out  to  the  required  distance  or  in  pre- 
pared beds  under  cover  and  carefully  transplanted. 
Owing  to  the  very  branching  habit  of  the  plant, 
thick  planting  is  not  advisable.  The  vivid  colour 
of  the  comparatively  new  Toadflax  (Linaria 
reticulata)  makes  it  a  capital  plant  with  which  to 
carpet  beds  already  thinly  pknted  with  the 
white  Tobacco,  or  it  can  be  associated  with  a  sil- 
very foliaged  plant  of  similar  height  as  some  of 
the  Veronicas,  the  rosy  Campion  or  the  variegated 
Dacty  lis.  Lots  of  combinations  of  a  similar  nature 
can  be  ettectod  with  the  aid  of  annuals  and  herba- 
ceous plants  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  planter,  alike 
«ith  dwarf,  medium  height,  and  tall  plants,  only 
it  must  be  remembered,  as  hinted  above,  that  the 
annuals  must  not  be  short-lived,  and  that  if  this 
objection  is  applicable  to  any  herbaceous  plants 
that  are  used,  there  must  be  a  setoff  in  the  way 
of  ornamental  foliage  that  is  not  likely  to  go  to 
the  bad  until  quite  the  end  of  the  year.  Colours, 
too,  are  furnished  by  annuals  in  variety  not  to  be 
found  among  ordinary  bedding  plants.  Beds  of 
single  and  double  Gaillardias,  for  instance,  are 
just  now  quite  unique,  and  they  possess  the  merit 
of  flowering:  well  until  quite  the  end  of  the  season. 
For  a  glowing  mass  of  colour,  few  things  equal 
the  Calendulas ;  they  will  flourish  in  any  odd 
corner,  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Violas  and  Sweet 
Peas,  they  require  a  little  extra  attention  in  the 
way  of  prompt  removal  of  dead  flowers  in  order  to 
obtain  a  regular  and  well-sustained  display. 

Phlox  suptkcticos.v.— The  suffruticosa  section 
of  Phloxes  has  been  later  than  usual  this  year, 
po.ssibIy  owing  to  the  fact  th;it  they  were  late 
starting  into  growth,  and  they  are  now  (August 
9)  only  just  getting  past  their  best.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  majority  of  Garden  readers  who  grow  this 


family — or  rather  this  particular  section  of  the 
family — have  tried  Snowdon  ;  if  not,  I  should 
strongly  advise  them  to  do  so,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  white  flowers  of  midsummer.  It  throws 
a  very  fine,  heavy  spike  of  pure  white  flowers, 
individual  pips  being  large  and  firm.  We  have 
to  thank  the  raisers  of  new  Phloxes  for  those 
characteristics  in  size  and  firmness  of  pip.  There 
is  a  wonderful  difterence  in  this  respect  between 
these  new  varieties  and  the  flimsy  white  and  rose- 
coloured  shades  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  A  good 
point  in  the  Phloxes,  and,  indeed,  in  the  majority 
of  the  big  families  of  herbaceous  plants,  is  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  increased  either  by  divi- 
sion or  cuttings.  If  the  cuttings  are  not  taken 
until  rather  late  in  the  year  they  will  strike  the 
more  readily  if  put  in  pots. 

Tufted  Pansies. — In  answer  to  the  query  on 
page  84,  I  have  never  found  any  difference 
in  the  cutting-producing  properties  between 
plants  acquired  from  cuttings  or  by  division ; 
indeed,  I  have  at  the  present  moment  two  beds 
of  Annie  King  and  Lilias  that  were  made  up  last 
autumn  in  about  equal  parts  of  cuttings  and  old 
split-up  stuff,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  growth.  I  have  always  found  that 
the  cutting  plants  flower  earlier  in  spring.  In 
the  excellent  article  on  the  propagation  of  tufted 
Pansies,  the  writer,  I  think,  somewhat  misses  the 
point  in  my  notes.  I  am  quite  ready  to  concede 
the  fact  that  any  amount  of  cuttings  can  be 
obtained  from  plants  that  were  put  out  in 
specially  prepared  beds,  and  that  through  a  dry 
time  were  carefully  attended  to  every  day  in  the 
matter  of  water,  but  I  was  writing  of  Violas  in 
the  flower  garden  that  were  planted  last  autumn 
in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  from  that  time  have 
had  to  shift  entirely  for  themselves,  receiving  no 
extra  attention.  Under  such  circumstances  there 
was  very  little  growth  on  most  sorts,  especially  of 
the  Kintore  type  at  the  time  we  generally  take 
cuttings  (towards  the  end  of  July),  but  the  grand 
rains  have  set  up  the  plants  wonderfully  and 
growth  is  now  abundant. 

Propagating. — One  outcome  of  the  increased 
use  of  herbaceous  and  annual  subjects  is  the 
yearly  lessening  of  labour  in  the  matter  of  the 
autumn  propagation  of  tender  plants,  and  they 
are  now  in  many  places  so  thinly  represented,  that 
a  very  small  stock  from  which  a  few  more  can  be 
taken  in  early  spring  is  all  that  is  required,  the 
propagator  naturally  paying  special  attention  to 
any  particular  colour  which  has  been  favourably 
received  and  which  is  likely  to  be  wanted  in  in- 
creased numbers  another  year.  There  are  also  one 
or  two  things  demanding  special  attention  which 
may  be  noted.  The  silvery  Centaurea  is  not  as  a 
rule  raised  from  seed,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
the  batch  or  part  of  the  batch  of  seedlings  has 
something  special  about  it ;  they  plants  may  be 
of  a  clearer  white,  the  foliage  may  be  finer 
or  more  deeply  serrated,  and  so  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  perpetuate  the  stock.  Cuttings  of  this 
Centaurea  should  be  slipped  off  with  a  heel,  no 
more  trimming  being  done  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  then  inserted  singly  in  a  compost  of 
three  parts  leaf  soil  and  one  of  sand  in  3-inch  pots. 
They  only  require  just  enough  water  through  the 
winter  months  to  prevent  the  foliage  from  wither- 
ing. If  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
the  leaf-boring  maggot  on  Marguerites  only  the 
very  tips  of  the  shoots  should  be  taken  ;  it  is  better 
to  put  in  a  cutting  only  half  an  inch  in  length 
than  to  include  leaves  that  are  furnished  with 
the  small  excrescences  that  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  maggot,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  maggot  in 
embryo.  Scented  flowers,  or  rather  flowers  with 
scented  foliage,  do  not  strike  very  readily  if  the 
growth  is  hard,  and  if  only  a  small  stock  is  re- 
quired, it  is  as  well  to  lift  a  few  old  plants  which, 
if  put  into  heat  in  spring,  will  yield  an  abundance 
of  cuttings  ;  this  will  apply  to  Aloysias  and  to  all 
the  scented  Pelargoniums.  Writing  of  lifting  re- 
minds one  that  there  are  certain  inmates  of  the 
flower  garden — as  Paris  Daisies  in  variety  and  the 
Margarita  section  of  Carnations— that  if  taken 
from  the  open  ground  and  potted  will  give  a  nice 
display  right  through  the  autumn   months  and 
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nearly  up  to  Christmas.  If  such  lifting  is  contem- 
plated the  plants  should  be  partially  cut  round 
with  the  spade  towards  the  end  of  the  present 
month  and  the  operation  completed  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight.  They  will  be  in  good  trim  for  re- 
moval about  the  third  week  in  September,  and  if 
the  lifting  and  potting  are  carefully  performed  and 
the  plants  are  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  week 
or  two,  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  check  to 
flower  or  foliage.  E.  Bprrell. 

Clartmont, 


CARNATIONS  FROM  SEED. 

The  Carnation  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  plant  to 
manage  in  many  places,  the  proof  being  that  so 
many  people  absolutely  fail  with  it.  The  reason 
is  on  many  soils  the  necessitj-  of  annual  propaga- 
tion and  planting  in  a  timely  way,  and  as  many 
growers  do  not  exactly  know  the  need  of  this,  or 
from  pressure  of  work  do  not  do  it,  failure  is 
pretty  constant.  In  certain  soils,  especially  in 
those  by  the  seashore,  the  plant  is  less  difficult  to 
manage,  and  often  it  does  admirably  with  a  little 
attention,  but  we  are  speaking  generally. 

Another  reason  is  perhaps  that  the  Carnation  is 
naturally  a  biennial  plant,  i.e.,  sowing  itself  one 
year  and  blooming  and  dying  the  next,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  true  perennial.  No  doubt 
these  difficulties  can  be  got  over  by  people  who 
really  give  themselves  to  the  task,  but  even  with 
these  there  are  occasionally  years  like  the  past,  in 
which,  owing  to  the  heavy  cold  rains  of  autumn, 
the  plants  do  nob  root  well  and  the  layers  come 
almost  to  nothing. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  a  very  good  way  to 
make  up  for  difficulties  of  this  kind  is  to  grow  the 
Carnation  more  commonly  from  seed  sown  every 
spring  in  a  cool  frame  in  March  or  April,  the  seed- 
lings being  pricked  out  in  summer.    Such  seedling 
plants  will  be  much  more  vigorous  generally  than 
the  layered  ones ;    they  pass  the  winter   better, 
flower  more  freely  and  give  more  lasting  bloom. 
The  drawback  is  that  we  get  what  chance  gives 
us  instead  of  the  exact  reproductions  of  the  plants 
from  layers,  but  if  we  take  care  to  get  seedlings  of 
a  good  strain,  we  may  find  in  them  plants  as  hand- 
some as  any  named  kinds,  though  there  may  be  a 
percentage    of   single   and    rather    poor   flowers. 
Seedlings  may  be  put  out,  too,  in  beds  not  so  care- 
fully prepared  as  for  the  named  layered  plants, 
but  in  rough  borders,  bits  of  spare  ground  in  the 
kitchen  garden  or  nursery,   half-covered  ground 
in  shrubberies,  and  in  such  places  they  will  do  well. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  future  our  seedsmen 
may  do  a  little  more  to  help  the  growers  in  this 
way  by  fixing  the  different  colours  ;  for  instance, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  seeds  of  reds  and  yel- 
lows, and  so  on.     But  as  things   are,  mixed  seed 
of  good  quality  often  gives  us  handsome  plants, 
and  there  is  the  additional  interest  of  perhaps  find- 
ing among  our   seedlings  varieties   of  beautiful 
character  or  novel  colour,  which  indeed  frequently 
happens ;   and  there  is  the  further   interest   to 
growers  of  saving  seed  from  choice  plants  of  beau- 
tiful or  striking  colour,  or  bold  habit,  or  likely  to 
be  parents  of  good  kinds.     We  find  the  best  re- 
sults from  saving  our  own  seed.     Choose  the  first 
flowers  of  the  finest  varieties,  and  a  much  greater 
number  of  fine-flowered  seedlings  will  be  obtained. 
A  large  lot  raised  from  seed  produced  by  chance, 
although  the  varieties  that  gave  it  were  all  first- 
class,   surprised   us  with  their  poor  quality  and 
large  percentage  of  single  or  otherwise  worthless 
flowers.     The  following  year  seed  was  only  saved 
from  selected   hand-fertilised  flowers,  and  these 
same  varieties  gave  the  finest  batch  of  seodlings 
we  ever  had,  nearly  every  one  as  good  as  the 
named  parents.     The  reason  is  that  the  best  and 
most  double  varieties  will  not  produce  seed  if  left 
to    chance  or  insect    intervention,   the    flowers' 
abilities  in  this  respect  being  apparently  in  pro- 
portion to  their  quality,   inferior  flowers  giving 
seed  in  abundance,  of  which  the  progeny  will  most 
likely  be  worse  than  the   parent.     We  are  con- 
vinced, however,  that  by  saving  one's  own  seed 
and  raising  a  batch  of  plants  each  year,  we  can 
have  Carnations  in  our  gardens  equal  in  quality 


of  bloom  to  the  named  sorts  and  in  greater  quan- 
tity, as  no  Carnation  plant  flowers  so  strongly  as 
the  seedling  ;  and  if  we  always  treat  it  according 
to  its  biennial  character  we  are  lets  at  the  mercy 
of  the  season.  Seedling  plants  that  have  a  summer 
for  growth  become  so  established  that  no  winter 
can  harm  them,  and  they  acquire  a  vigour  that 
expends  itself  in  a  fine  display  of  flowers,  whatever 
the  summer  may  be. — Field. 

I  was  in  a  Reigate  garden  the  other  day 

and  saw  in  bloom  part  produce  of  the  plants 
raised  from  a  packet  of  seed  sent  out  by  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  to  its  members. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  produce  of  such 
seed  is  of  better  or  worse  quality  than  is  ob- 
tained from  the  trade  or  other  home  sources, 
but  all  in  this  case  was  evidently  of  home 
saving.  The  total  was  originally  about  100 
plants.  Of  that  number  some  twenty  or  so  had 
proved  to  be  single,  and  a  few  others  of  a  semi- 
double  nature,  none  being  retained.  Then  when 
all  were  in  full  bloom  some  more  either  showed 
a  loose,  tree  habit  quite  unsuitable  for  border 
culture,  and  some  others  had  huge  pod-splitting 
flowers  that  were  ungainly  and  worthless.  All 
these  were  pulled  out  also.  There  was  left  a  very 
admirable  lot  of  seedlings,  and  probably  of  at 
least  twenty  or  more  varieties  or  of  diverse  shades 
of  colour  or  markings — white,  flesh,  yellow, 
pink,  rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  numerous  fancies, 
I'icotees,  &c. ,  not  one  but  was  as  well  worth  a 
name  as  are  myriads  of  those  we  find  in  cata- 
logues as  border  Carnations.  All  the  best  have  been 
layered,  and  there  will  be  hundreds  of  good  plants 
to  bloom  next  year.  There  is  a  fine  result  in 
Carnations  from  a  mere  packet  of  seed.  Why 
should  not  seed  be  sown  every  year  in  gardens  as 
well  as  increasing  the  best  by  layering  ?  Really 
it  does  now  seem  absurd  to  be  naming  and  certifi- 
cating varieties  when  we  can  get  such  beautiful 
things  from  seed  strains.  Those  who  raise  a  few 
scores  every  year  from  seed  have,  apart  from  en- 
joying the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  always  the 
pleasant  excitement  of  wondering  what  sorts  of 
blooms  are  about  to  unfold. — A.  D. 


Begonia  Worthiana.  — My  short  note  in  praise 
of  the  above  (p.  38)  has  done  good  service,  as  it 
has  called  attention  to  other  and,  as  Mr.  Bedford 
informs  us,  superior  varieties.  I  am  ignorant  as 
to  the  value  of  the  varieties  he  mentions.  I  have 
tried  several  other  kinds  of  Begonias,  but  none 
have  succeeded  like  the  one  named.  I  will  cer- 
tainly give  those  that  Mr.  Bedford  advises  a  trial 
if  I  can  get  them. — G.  Wythes. 

Venidium  calendulaceum. — This  fine  and 
showy  annual  was  a  few  years  since  announced 
as  a  novelty  at  2s.  6d.  a  packet.  I  recently 
saw  a  large  plant  of  it  on  the  rockwork  in  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham's  garden  at  Birmingham, 
where  it  was  highly  effective,  blooming  freely, 
the  colour  bright  clear  yellow,  with  a  dark  disc, 
the  flowers  lasting  a  good  time.  It  is  in  the  bright 
sunshine  that  this  charming  annual  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  it  blooms  with  wonderful  free- 
dom and  it  is  excellent  for  cutting  from,  though 
its  blossoms  will  partly  close  in  a  dull  light,  and 
in  cloudy,  dull  weather  while  on  the  plant.  I  find 
it  does  best  in  a  warm  sunny  spot.  It  is  also  con- 
tinuous in  bloom,  provided  the  seed-pods  are  not 
permitted  to  form.  It  is  by  no  means  so  widely 
known  and  grown  as  its  merits  deserve. — R.  D. 

Hardiness  of  sweet-scented  Verbena. — 
"  E.  J."  will  be  more  surprised  than  ever  to  hear 
that  the  scented  Verbena  has  proved  itself  hardy 
not  only  in  Middlesex,  but  in  Notts  also.  A  large 
plant  which  grew  against  a  wall  at  Barnby  Manor, 
Newark,  for  a  good  many  years  without  being 
injured  by  frost — although  crippled  by  the  40° 
registered  in  those  gardens  last  February — was 
not  destroyed.  True,  a  piece  of  garden  matting 
is  tacked  over  it  every  autumn,  but  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  coal  ashes  is  placed  over  the  roots. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  wood  last  spring 
the  gardener  feared  the  plant  had  succumbed, 
but  with  the  return  of  warmer  days  growth 
started  freely  from  the   base,  as  in  the  case  of  I 


'' E.  J.'s"  plant.  Doubtless  many  of  our  most 
beautiful  and  sweetest  scented  plants  now  sup- 
posed to  be  very  tender  would  stand  keen  frost 
with  impunity,  especially  in  sheltered  situations 
and  with  a  slight  temporary  protection.  When 
such  subjects  are  growing  against  walls  which 
have  not  good  copings,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fix  a 
piece  or  two  of  slate  in  a  slanting  position  at  the 
base  of  the  plant  to  prevent  drip  from  ruining  the 
collar.-  C.  H.  N. 

Gypsophila  paniculata  and  its  uses.— 
This  hardy  perennial  is  now  pretty  well  known. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  boon  to  the  florist  and  to  those 
who  wi.sh  to  secure  lightness  and  elegance  in  the 
decoration  of  the  dinner  table  or  epergne.  At  a 
local  show  lately  it  was  used  with  good  effect  in 
both  the  first  and  second  prize  table  decorations, 
being  associated  in  one  instance  with  yellow  and 
white  Iceland  Poppies  and  Maiden-hair  Fern,  and 
in  another  with  white  and  yellow  Marguerites. 
Grown  amongst  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants 
in  pleasure-ground  borders  it  is  very  effective,  and 
it  is  so  hardy  as  to  survive  the  sharpest  winter. 
With  me  it  does  not  Hower  until  July  even  on  a 
sunny  border,  and  as  it  would  be  most  u.'eful  in 
June,  I  intend  planting  roots  this  autumn  in  a 
spare  pit  facing  south  in  order  to  induce  it  to 
bloom  at  that  date. — J.  C. 


DISEASE  IN  LILIUM  CANDIDUM. 
"  S.  W.  F.,"   who  summarises  at   p.  54  on  the 
causes  of  the  disease  in  the  above-named  Lilium, 
also  adds  to  the  possible  or  probable  list  of  cauees 
"  that  the  disease  is  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  con- 
fined to  imported  bulbs."     I  can,  however,  show 
that  this  theory  is  wrong.     It  is  now  about  ten 
years  since  this  disease   first   appeared.     About 
this  same  time  calling  on  a  gardener  at  Sunbury- 
on-Thames  I  noticed  some  fine  clumps  of  this  Lily 
in  a  sad  plight.     The  gardener  knowing,  asked 
my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure.     I  told 
him  then  what  I  still  believe  to  be  as  likely  as 
any  reason  which  has  been  put  forth,  that  I  be- 
lieved that  the  disease  had  been  imported  origin- 
ally  with  the  bulbs  from  France.     Having  thus 
got  a  footing  in  our  gardens,  it  was  ever  present, 
merely  waiting  for  certain  atmospheric  conditions 
most   suited   for   its  development.     The  clumps 
above  alluded  to  were  old  ones,  had  occupied  their 
then  position  for  several  years,  and  had  flowered 
splendidly  each  year,  excepting  that  referred  to. 
Now  in  this  case  nothing  whatever  had  been  done 
to  the  bulbs  ;  they  were  just  where  they  had  been 
for  years  past  and  had  done  so  well,  and  their 
flowering  annually  was  regarded  as  a  certainty. 
The  disappointment,  therefore,  at  so  complete  a 
failure  was  great.  Ample  evidence  was  also  before 
us  at  the  time  that  the  previous  year's  growth 
was  good,   and  that  such  growth   was  well  ma- 
tured, as  the  flowering   stems  were  then  about 
4  feet  high.     Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  old- 
established  clumps  hitherto  a  complete  success 
being  quite  wrecked  by  the  disease.     Nor  is  this 
an  isolated  case,  for  I  have  since  seen  many  in- 
stances in  cottage  gardens  where  this  Lily  had 
been  among  the  occupants  for  many  years,  and 
where  "  imported  "  bulbs  were  never  dreamt  of. 
But  the  fact  of  their  being  old-established  does 
not  carry  with  it  immunity  from  disease,  for  who 
shall  gainsay  that  the  ever-present  germs  of  this 
or  any  other  disease  shall  not  be  carried  miles  and 
miles  away,  hither  and  thither  in  all  directions? 
And  it  is  just  possible  that  dwellers  in  low-lying 
and  moisture-laden  districts  will  feel  its  attacks 
earlier    and   perhaps    more    keenly    than    those 
in    higher    and    drier   localities.      In    a    season 
like    the    present    one    the    disease    is     much 
less    severe,    and    in    this    part    of    Middlesex 
instances     of     it     are     only     few     in     number. 
But  the  fact  that  there  is  disease,  as  pointed  out 
by  "  S.  W.  F.,"  in  so  tropical  a  summer  entirely 
disproves  the  contention  that  cold,  rain,  hail,  and 
the  like  are  the  origin  of  the  disease,  for  in  this 
district  at  least  we  have  been  quite  free  from  such 
weather  till  the  Madonna  Lily  was  nearly  out  of 
flower.     The  experience  of  "  S.  W.  F."  respecting 
this   Lily  in  cottagers'   gardens  differs  from  my 
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own,  as  I  have  stated  above.  Yet  in  the  main 
"  S.  W.  F.'s"  experience  of  imported  bulbs  goes  a 
long  way  in  supporting  my  own  views. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  tempt  "  S.  W.  F.  ' 
into  trying  my  baking  process  with  these  im- 
ported diseased  bulbs.  It  has  proved  efficacious 
enough  in  some  instances,  and  in  those  that  fail, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  baking  or  drying  is  insufficient  or  incom- 
plete. There  is  yet  time,  and  time  to  do  it  well, 
and  that  the  experiment  may  be  trustworthy,  I 
would  suggest  leaving  a  few  in  the  soil  just  as 
they  are.  But  lift  the  bulk,  divest  them  of  stem 
and  leaf,  which  should  always  be  burnt,  and  place 
the  sound  bulbs  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  may,  near  an  open  ven- 
tilator, obtain  every  possible  drying  influence. 
Let  there  be  no  shading  on  the  glass  whatever, 
and  by  turning  the  bulbs  every  few  days,  expose 
all  fides  alike.  Give  them  this  course  of  treat- 
ment for  about  two  months,  after  which  they 
may  be  planted,  but  not  too  deeply  covered.  Do 
not  expect  any  radical  growth  this  autumn,  and 
be  not  surprised  if  some  remain  dormant  during 
next  year  ;  indeed,  this  is  most  likely  with  the 
more  weakened  bulbs.  I  have  now  some  bulbs, 
a  portion  of  a  badly  diseased  stock  of  18'J4,  which 
I  purposely  obtained  for  experiment,  which  after 
the  drying  never  put  forth  any  growth  till  now, 
though  they  emitted  plenty  of  roots.  These 
bulbs  are  now  pushing  forth  their  autumn  leaves, 
and  if  undisturbed  will  possibly  flower  another 
year. 

I  have  not  as  yet  tried  syringing  the  plants 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  tried  early  in  the  season,  more 
as  a  preventive  measure.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion 
than  any  remedy  must  be  rather  a  preventive  one 
by  reason  of  the  very  rapid  spread  of  the  disease 
when  once  it  puts  in  an  appearance.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  too,  that  this  particular  disease  con- 
fines itself  to  those  Lilies  whose  leaves  are  some- 
what soft  in  texture.  H.  H.  M. 


yellow  throat),  Francoa  sonchifolia  (white), 
Teucrium  purpureum.  Tunica  Saxifraga,  Aira 
c;tspitosa,  A.  vivipara,  Cerastium  grandiflorum, 
and  the  pale  blue  Borago  laxiflora.  The  pretty 
red  and  yellow  flowers  of  the  Canadian  Corydalis 
glauca  are  to  be  seen  in  great  profusion,  and  are 
borne  well  above  the  bipinnate  glaucous  foliage 
of  this  interesting  plant,  which  unfortunately  is 
an  annual,  but  seeds  itself  freely. 

Very  sweet  is  the  perfume  emitted  from  the 
foliage  of  Micromeria  Douglasi,  which  is  grown 
more  for  the  sake  of  its  delicate  scent  than  its 
inconspicuous  flowers. 

The  white  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  leptosepala) 
and  the  sweet-scented  white  Orchid,  Spiranthes 
aestivalis,  are  growing  from  a  bog  bed,  carpeted 
with  Pratia  angulata  and  other  suitable  plants. 

The  garden  of  course  contains  many  treasures 
which  are  now  out  of  bloom,  and  therefore 
omitted  from  this  short  notice. 


NOTES  FROM  MYDDLETON  HOUSE. 

Hardy  plants  of  all  kinds  form  a  delightful  feature 
in  the  beautiful  garden  of  Mr.  Bowles,  at  Myddle- 
ton  House,  Herts,  and  though  my  visit  to  this 
garden  did  not  take  place  until  the  beginning  of 
August,  I  was  amply  rewarded  in  finding  many 
interesting  plants  still  in  bloom  in  spite  of  the 
unfavourable  season.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a 
gently  undulating  lawn,  on  which  among  many 
other  handsome  trees  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
deciduous  Cypiesi  (Taxodium  distichum),  not  less 
than  60  feet  in  height.  An  extensive  pond  is 
fringed  with  Irises  and  other  suitable  plants,  while 
on  the  water  float  handsome  Nymphasas  of  vaiious 
kinds. 

Many  bold  and  effective  plants  adorn  the  various 
borders,  and  among  those  still  in  bloom  I  noticed 
Pentstemon  Killosoni,  with  large  purple  flowers, 
and  also  bold  masses  of  the  handsome  Cotton 
Thistle  (Onopordon  acanthium).  Campanula  bo 
noniensis  alba  is  represented  by  a  specimen  quite 
3J  feet  or  4  feet  high  ;  the  white  flowers  are  small 
individually,  being  not  much  more  than  1  inch  in 
length,  but  as  they  are  disposed  in  a  very  long 
raceme  and  in  large  numbers,  the  plant  is  very 
striking.  Most  effective,  too,  are  the  variegated 
Comfrey  and  the  boldOreocomeCandoUei,  with  its 
large  decompound  Fennel-like  leaves  and  umbels 
of  white  flowers  5  feet  high.  In  another  border 
Achillea  decolorans  bears  its  corymbs  of  pale 
yellow  flowers  .'i  feet  from  the  ground,  and  Cicho- 
rium  Intybus  is  conspicuous  by  its  deep  blue 
blossoms.  Antholyza  paniculata,  Abutilon  vexil- 
larium,  and  Lythrum  virgatura  alatum  are  also  in 
bloom. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  is  the  rock 
garden,  which,  though  on  a  small  scale,  contains, 
nevertheless,  a  fine  collection  of  suitable  plants. 
Among  those  still  blooming  I  particularly  noticed 
the  following  :  Linaria  repens  alba,  with  white 
flowers,  appearing  from  a  distance  more  like  Lily 
of  the  Valley  than  the  flowers  of  a  Toadflax, 
Linaria  reticulata,  L.  antherinifolia  (purple,  with 
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Tufted  Pansies.— I  recently  noted  a  few  of 
the  most  useful  sorts  for  masses  from  a  collec- 
tion of  close  upon  a  hundred.  The  following 
may  be  expected  to  succeed  in  almost  any  soil 
v.'ith  ordinary  attention  :  Ardwell  (iem,  yellow  ; 
Wm.  Neil,  pale  rose  ;  Blue  Gown,  a  most  refined 
self  colour;  Sweet  Lavender,  soft  lilac;  Sylvia, 
pale  primrose;  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  white;  and 
Blue  Cloud,  white,  distinctly  edged  blue. — H. 

Tufted  Pansy  Border  Witch. — This  sort  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  The  colour  is 
pale  lavender-blue,  delicately  shaded  with  a  lighter 
tint.  Mr.  Baxter,  Woking,  has  it  in  capital  form, 
where  its  striking  colour  is  very  telling,  and  one 
may  pick  it  out  even  when  surrounded  by  dozens 
of  other  varieties.  The  sort  is  recommended  for 
the  flower  garden,  having  an  excellent  habit  of 
growth. — H. 

Gaillardias  are  now  in  great  beauty,  having 
apparently  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  recent 
bountiful  rains.  Within  the  past  three  weeks  a 
considerable  amount  of  fresh  growth  has  been 
made,  and  a  great  show  of  flower-buds  is  the 
result.  With  good  open  weather  these  will  fur- 
nish a  profusion  of  their  blossoms  for  weeks  to 
come.  It  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds  of  these  for 
planting  in  October  next.  Such  as  these  will 
form  good  plants  for  next  year's  flowering,  and  be 
far  in  advance  of  thofe  raised  in  spring  in  slight 
warmth. 

Crown  Imperials  (Fritillaria  imperialis). — 
These  early-flowering  bulbous  plants  may  where 
large  clumps  exist  be  lifted  and  replanted  at  any 
time  during  the  present  month.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  leave  them  beyond  this  time,  as  their 
naturally  early  flowering  is  responsible  also  for  a 
more  early  rooting  than  is  usual  with  some  bulbs. 
They  may,  however,  be  procured  from  dealers  in 
hardy  bulbs  in  a  dry  state  after  this  time.  Early 
in  the  year  these  plants  are  very  useful  in  the 
open  border  on  account  of  their  distinct  and 
effective  character.  Especially  worthy  of  every 
attention  are  the  gold  and  silver-leaved  forms  of 
these  plants.  Apart  from  their  foliage  effects, 
the  plant  is  handsome  and  worthy  of  good  cul- 
ture. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  yellow-flow- 
ered kinds.  Apart  from  the  yellow  and  sulphur- 
flowered  kinds,  there  are  others  of  bronzy  crimson 
and  of  varying  shades  of  red,  the  variety  rubra 
maxima  having  immense  red  blossoms  of  a  size 
fully  equal  to  the  largest  Tulip.  Any  fairly  good 
moderately  rich  soil  suits  them  well,  planting  the 
bulbs  G  inches  deep. — H.  H. 

Asclepias  tuberosa.  — This  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  distinct  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  the  showiest,  and  most  worthy 
of  extended  cultivation  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its 
distinctive  colour,  it  is  seen  but  rarely  in  our 
gardens.  While  rarely  seen  in  anything  like  good 
condition  on  soils  that  are  cold  and  wet  in  winter, 
it  may  be  grown  quite  easily  on  light  warm  soils. 
Where  such  do  not  exist  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
prepare  a  barrowful  or  so  of  suitable  soil,  say  of 


peat,  leaf  soil  and  sharp  sand  in  equal  parts.  This, 
added  to  the  ordinary  garden  soil,  or  even  dis- 
carding the  latter  altogether  and  preparing  a  bed 
of  the  soil  named,  with  a  few  inches  of  drainage, 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  success.  The  bril- 
liant and  compact  umbels  of  orange-coloured 
blossoms  are  produced  terminally  on  stems  nearly 
2  feet  high,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year  the  pecu- 
liar shade  of  colour  is  by  no  means  plentiful.  In 
those  gardens  where  special  accommodation  is 
given  to  American  shrubs  of  a  peat-loving  nature 
this  plant  might  also  be  included.  Once  planted 
in  suitable  soil  it  should  remain  undisturbed  for 
several  years.  The  plant  may  be  readily  raised 
from  seed,  which  is  easily  obtained.  In  this  way 
flowering  plants  may  be  secured  in  about  two 
seasons  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed. — E,  J. 

Galtonia  candicans. — Among  hardy  bulbous 
plants  the  above  is  just  now  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous in  flower.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  in 
many  ways,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  flower 
garden,  the  herbaceous  border,  or  in  bold,  telling 
groups  in  the  conservatory.  In  each  and  all  of 
these  it  is  capable  of  producing  quite  a  unique 
effect.  Perfectly  hardy  and  of  robust  constitu- 
tion, large  bulbs  will  frequently  produce  from 
three  to  five  of  the  giant  spikes,  each  carrying 
perhaps  a  score  or  more  of  pure  white,  droop- 
ing, funnel-shaped  flowers.  Now  that  it  may  be 
obtained  cheaply  it  should  be  freely  planted  in 
the  wild  garden  and  woodland.  Seeds  are  pro- 
duced abundantly,  the  seedlings  making  rapid 
headway  and  flowering  in  the  second  or  third 
year  when  they  are  grown  quickly  from  the 
earliest  stages.  Open  spots  in  the  foreground  of 
shrubberies  may  with  good  results  be  filled  with 
this,  planting  it  always  freely  in  groups. 


NOTES  FROM  OAKWOOD. 

Althou(;h  the  heat  and  drought  of  early  summer 
much  affected  the  growth  of  the  auratum  Lilies 
in  the  high  grounds  of  Oakwood,  those  in  moister, 
less  exposed  positions  show  no  diminution  in 
vigour.  The  flower  stems  are  very  stout,  some 
running  up  to  a  height  of  9  feet,  carrying  twenty 
expanded  flowers  of  fine  tiuality,  with  many  buds 
to  open.  Fasciated  stems  carry  a  much  greater 
number,  but  not  nearly  so  large.  One  good 
feature  of  this  Lily  is  the  succession  of  bloom  that 
can  be  had  by  planting  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
bulbs,  the  flowering  season  extending  over  a 
period  of  six  weeks  or  more.  L.  canadense  is  a 
preWy  species  with  slender  stems  and  bright 
blooms,  quite  a  gem.  It  is  flowering  well  at 
Oakwocd.  L.  superbum  is  quite  at  home,  throw- 
ing up  tall,  stout  flower-stems  in  moist  places 
among  evergreens,  which  show  up  the  richly 
tinted  blooms  to  great  advantage.  It  is  also  doing 
well,  though  not  attaining  such  dimensions  on  the 
hillside.  Gentiana  septemfida  grows  luxuriantly, 
forming  broad  masses  of  healthy  foliage  with 
abundant  head.i  of  bloom.  It  resembles  its  early- 
blooming  relative,  (4.  acaulis,  although  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  not  so  rich  and  they  are  produced 
in  crowded  heads.  Montbretia  Pottsi,  forming  a 
dense  mass  of  foliage  several  yards  through  and 
crowded  with  flower-stems,  was  very  pretty,  while 
a  thicket  of  the  bright  flowered  Polygonum 
spha?rostachyum  was  very  attractive.  Indigofera 
dosua  is  a  cheerful-looking  species,  the  flower 
being  of  a  bright  attractive  shade  of  pink.  Of  the 
Sea  Hollies,  giganteum  is  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing on  account  of  the  silvery  grey  colour  of  the 
foliage.  Sedum  pulchellum  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tmct  of  a  large  family,  being  of  robust  habit  and 
flowering  abundantly.  Rhexia  virginica,  when 
seen  in  a  really  thriving  condition,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  loveliest  of  hardy  flowers.  The 
flowers,  though  small,  are  by  reason  of  their 
bright  colour  ((uite  showy,  so  that  a  clump 
when  in  full  bloom  is  very  effective.  It  has  evi- 
dently become  quite  at  home  at  Oakwood,  and  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  prettiest  things  there  just 
now.  It  evidently  enjoys  moisture  at  the  roots, 
but  I  should  say  it  is  not  likely  to  last  long  in 
close,  retentive  soil.  J.  C.  B. 
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AGAVE  CONSIDERANTI. 
This,  also  known  as  Agave  Victorire  Reginse, 
under  which  name  it  was  awarded  a  iirst  class 
certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  October  6,  1875,  is  certainly  the  gem  of  the 
family.  At  first  sight  its  habit  suggests  the 
filifera  group,  but  the  filament3  here  are  rarely 
produced,   while  the  plant  is  more  noble  and 


was  introduced  from  the  cooler  parts  of  Texas 
in  1872  by  M.  V.  Considerant.  A  plant  was 
purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Peacock,  of  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith,  who  at  that  time  had  a 
fine  collection  of  succulents,  and  was  exhibited 
by  him  under  the  name  of  A.  Victorise  Reginse, 
which  nh,me  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  put  on 
one  side,  and  the  proper  name,  A.  Consideranti, 


Agave  Consideranti  (Victorim  Regince)  in  the  Marquis  de  Fronteira's  garden  oJ  S.  Domingos  de 
Benifica,  near  Lisbon.    From  a  photograph  iy  J.  Guerra. 

massive   in  character.      The  leaves  are  termi-    used.     The  Marquis  de  Fronteira,   who  kindly 
nated  by  a  strong,  black,  wavy  spine  having  a  !  sent   us  the  photo  from  which  the  illustration 


few  small  secondary  spines  on  two  of  the  three 
edges  which  the  leaf  has  at  its  point.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  leaves  are  entire  and  edged  with 
white,  conspicuous  white  markings  or  lines 
showing  the  imprint  of  the  previous  leaves.     It 


was  prepared,  says  that   the  flower-stalk  grew 
at  the  rate  of  8  inches  in  the  24  hours. 


Cactus  Dahlia   Matchless —The  name  for 
this  is  well  chosen.     It  13  almost  blauk  in  its  dense 


crimson  shade  and  of  true  Cactus  form.  The  only 
fault  is  that  the  flower  ii  too  large  ;  this,  however, 
may  be  remedied  by  not  being  too  kind  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  and  by  allowing  every  bud  on  the  plant 
to  develop. — H. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Robert  Cannell.— Magenta 
shades  in  flowers  are  not  popular,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  colour  of  this  variety  it  is  relieved  by  a  Ught 
shade  near  the  ed?es  of  each  floret.  This  produces  a 
rich  colouring.  It  is  of  medium  size,  true  form,  not 
too  tall  in  growth,  and  withal  handsome. — H. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Delicata.— This  is  a  charming 
variety  of  true  form,  which  is  light  and  graceful.  The 
shade  is  soft  pink,  fading  to  blush  at  the  points  of  the 
florets.  If  one  may  find  a  fault  it  is  that,  like  too 
many  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias,  it  does  not  throw  its 
blooms  well  above  the  foliage. — H. 

Clematis  Henryi.— The  large  hlooms  of  this 
white  variety  are  especially  showy  and  it  is  far  the  best 
of  its  colour.  Its  flowers  are  about  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  freely  produced.  This  Clematis  belongs  to  the 
lanuginosa  type,  and  therefore  produces  its  blossoms 
on  the  yjung  newly-made  growth.  As  a  climber 
trained  against  a  wall  it  is  very  handsome. — H. 

Clematis  Princess  of  Wales.— This  is  a  fine 
variety.  The  colour  is  bright  lavender  and  its  blooms 
are  each  about  6  inches  across.  I  saw  a  specimen 
in  flower  a  short  time  back  which  had  been  planted 
against  a  house  four  years,  and  it  had  upwards  of  a 
hundred  blooms  fully  out  at  one  time.  The  showy 
character  of  such  a  plant  may  easily  be  realised. — H. 


Orchids. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

The  stormy  weather  of  late  has  necessitated 
frequent  application  of  fire  heat  in  the  warm 
houses.  The  temperature  would  not  fall  low 
enough  at  night  to  do  any  harm,  but  by  keeping 
the  pipes  moderately  warm,  a  good  chink  of  air 
can  be  left  on  at  top  and  bottom,  and  this  is 
just  now  of  especial  advantage,  as  many  plants 
are  finishing  up  their  growth  and  must  be  kept 
dormant  afterwards.  A  free  circulation  of  air 
is  the  best  possible  means  of  preventing  the 
plants  starting  away,  and  though  fire  heat 
keeps  the  temperature  up,  so  that  other  plants 
that  may  be  growing  are  not  checked,  less 
watering  and  damping  have  also  been  needed, 
and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  lull  of 
work  to  give  the  plants  in  all  departments  a 
thorough  cleaning.  This  cannot  be  done  too 
often,  for  if  only  a  few  insects  are  found,  the 
plants  are  better  for  having  the  dust  and  dirt 
that  will  accumulate  upon  them  sponged  away, 
this  greatly  adding  to  their  appearance  and 
benefiting  their  growth.  Red  spider  fre- 
quently attacks  the  foliage  cf  Dendrobiums  at 
this  season,  and  in  cleaning  a  careful  watch 
must  be  kept  for  this.  The  small  white  scale, 
too,  is  frequently  in  evidence  upon  the  leaves 
and  bulbs  of  Cymbidiums,  such  as  Lowianum 
or  giganteum,  Cattleyas,  and  many  others,  and 
cleaning  would  have  to  be  done  very  olten  and 
carefully,  too,  if  these  are  to  be  thoroughly  des- 
troyed. With  the  latter,  the  scaly  bases  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  and  the  rhizomes  should  come  in 
for  careful  attention,  pulling  the  sheaths  right 
ofi^  if  the  insects  cannot  otherwise  be  removed. 
Many  Cattleyas  at  this  season,  while  not  re- 
quiring repotting,  will  be  better  for  a  little 
surfacing  with  good  sound  peat  and  Moss.  C. 
Leopoldi  and  others  of  the  guttata  section  are 
emitting  roots  freely,  and  these  pushing  through 
the  new  compost  strengthen  the  plants  mate- 
rially. Plants  of  Cypripedium  insigne  grown  in 
rather  a  warm  house  are  pushing  up  the  flower 
spikes  freely.  Where  other  plants  are  growing 
in  a  different  temperature,  these  latter  will  keep 
up  the  display  when  the  former  are  past,  but  if 
all  have  been  growing  in  the  same  house,  a  few 
of  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  cooler  quarters 
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for  the  same  reason.  Deciduous  Calanthes  have 
now  filled  their  pots  with  roots  and  will  be 
benefited  by  a  little  weak  soot  water  at  the 
roots.  The  growth,  too,  must  be  inured  to 
more  sunlight  and  air,  as  soft,  flabby  foliage  soon 
falls,  and  the  longer  this  is  kept  on  the  better 
the  spikes  will  be.  This  exposure  must,  how- 
ever, be  brought  about  gradually,  as  no  Orchids 
are  more  easily  injured  by  su'Jden  changes. 
They  must  still  be  kept  in  the  warmest 
house,  and  no  diminution  of  the  water  supply 
will  yet  be  needed.  Lwlia  superbiens  is  just 
now  producing  its  spikes  from  the  apex  of  the 
new  growth,  though  it  will  be  months  before 
the  flowers  open.  It  is,  however,  a  capital 
time  to  set  about  improving  struggling  plants 
by  notching  half  way  through  the  rhizome  just 
beyond  where  the  growth  is  required.  I  have 
always  found  the  growths  come  more  season- 
able when  this  is  done  now  than  if  left  until 
spring,  possibly  because  of  the  eyes  having 
plenty  of  time  to  plump  up  during  the  winter 
months,  and  therefore  being  ready  with  the 
increased  heat  and  light  in  spring  to  break  at 
once  into  growth.  The  most  promising  looking 
eyes  should  be  chosen,  those  that  look  round 
and  full,  as  these  are  the  most  likely  to  break 
strongly  and  well. 

Several  of  the  forms  of  L?elia  elegans  are  now 
very  beautiful,  and  contribute  largely  to  the 
attraction  of  the  flowering  house.  Interspersed 
with  these  autumn-flowering  Cattleyas  and 
La;lias  the  feathery  spikes  of  the  old  and  pretty 
Oncidium  flexuosum  have  a  light  and  pretty 
effect,  while  the  sweetly-scented  Maxillaria 
Harrisoniie  has  still  a  few  flowers  left.  Odon- 
toglossum  vexillarium  is  again  on  the  move, 
and  will  soon  require  attention  at  the  root. 
The  best  of  the  material  should  be  used  for 
this  lovely  Orchid,  and  before  repotting  or 
surfacing  see  that  the  plants  are  entirely  free 
from  insects.  The  cool  species  are  enjoying 
the  present  stormy  weather,  those  in  frames  espe- 
cially benefiting  by  the  warm  showers,  while  the 
cool  house  can  be  left  almost  wide  open  day  and 
night.  O.  Edwardi  is  throwing  up  strong  spikes, 
and  the  plants  need  abundance  of  water  at  the 
root.  A  full  supply  is  also  required  by  Anguloas, 
Lycastes,  Oncidium  tigrinum  and  others  in  full 
growth,  but  any  that  are  finished  must  be  care- 
fully watered  until  the  spikes  are  showing.  As 
soon  as  these  are  seen  it  is  safest  to  either  ele- 
vate the  plants  upon  inverted  pots  in  saucers  or 
to  use  the  pans  now  made  to  answer  the  same 
purpose,  viz. ,  to  keep  the  slugs  and  other  in- 
sects away,  care  being  taken  to  thoroughly  isolate 
the  plants.  If  one  leaf  is  touching  another 
plant  the  insects  will  probably  find  the  spikes 
out  by  instinct,  and  the  mischief  they  do  is  sur- 
prising. Carefully  note  the  smaller  habited 
kinds  of  Oncidium,  as  O.  longipes,  O.  cuculla- 
tum  or  Odontoglossum  Cervantesi,  and  see  that 
the  little  bulbs  are  firmly  fixed  and  also  have 
room  to  swell.  A  little  attention  now  makes  a 
wonderful  difi'erence  to  them,  placing  a  bit  of 
Moss  or  peat  here  or  a  small  stake  there  as 
seems  to  be  necessary.  AVhile  encourajiing  the 
Sphagnum  Moss  to  grow  freely  about  them,  it 
is  very  unwise  to  let  it  creep  too  high  up  the 
pseudo-bulbs  of  these  small-growing  species, 
and  a  little  of  it  should  be  pulled  out  or  cut  off 
as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  be  encroaching.  As  the 
days  shorten  the  shading  will  be  diminished  and 
every  eft'ort  made  to  ripen  up  the  growth  in  all 
the  houses.  The  temperature  of  the  warmest 
house  may  stand  at  about  05'  by  night,  rising 
almost  to  100"  on  bright  afternoon.s  at  clos- 
ing time,  but  75°  is  ample  by  fire-heat.  The 
Cattleya  house  will  In  best  kept  rather  steadier, 
.55^  being  ainple  at  night  for  the  majority  of  the 
species,  while  any  requiring  more  heat  may  be 


placed  in  the  East  India  house  for  a  time.  The 
cool  house,  as  mentioned  above,  is  left  open  at 
night,  but  during  hot  days  it  will  still  need  to 
be  shaded  heavily,  damping  all  the  stages,  floors 
and  dry  places  several  times  through  the  day. 

il. 

BLETIAS. 

If  we  except  one  species,  B.  hyacinthina,  this 
old  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids  is  hardly  ever 
seen,  yet  several  of  the  species  are  very  useful 
and  decorative  plants.  They  are  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  thrive  either  in  a  cool  Orchid 
house,  an  ordinary  plant  house,  or  pit.  They 
are  widely  distributed  over  China  and  Japan, 
some  species  also  coming  from  America.  The 
best  way  to  grow  them  is  in  potj  or  pans  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  to  which  a  good  pro- 
portion of  leaf-mould  and  plenty  of  finely 
broken  crocks  should  be  added.  They  may  be 
Ijotted  as  soon  as,  or  rather  before,  they  com- 
mence to  grow,  draining  the  pots  well  and 
keeping  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  a  little 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  not  raised,  as  in 
potting  epiphytal  Orchids.  If  potted  before 
growth  commences  the  plants  may  be  plunged 
in  ashes  over  the  rims  of  the  pot,  which  will 
keep  them  in  the  right  state  for  moisture  with- 
out watering,  provided  the  soil  at  potting  time 
was  not  too  dry.  When  the  growth  appears,  a 
little  water  must  be  given,  this  being  increased 
as  the  roots  begin  to  run,  allowing  a  free  sup- 
ply when  in  rapid  growth.  Abundance  of  air 
must  be  given  while  growing,  and  the  shoots 
frequently  syringed  in  order  to  keep  the  foliage 
free  of  insects.  Plants  newly  potted  will  re- 
quire nothing  in  the  way  of  manurial  stimu- 
lants the  first  year,  but  after  they  are  well 
established  in  the  pots  a  little  well  -  diluted 
liquid  made  from  cow  manure  and  soot  may  be 
used  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight.  This 
will  increase  the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  the 
flowers  will  be  more  highly  coloured.  They 
will  bloom  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
time  they  are  started  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  grown,  and  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  past  the  plants  may  be  stood  out 
of  doors  in  a  sheltered,  sunny  position.  At 
first  they  may  have  the  full  advantage  of  the 
heaviest  rains,  but  as  the  foliage  begins  to  ripen 
they  must  be  protected  from  these,  but  exposed 
to  light  showers.  By  the  end  of  August  they 
will  need  to  be  taken  inside  again,  and  very 
little  water  given  during  the  time  they  are  rest- 
ing, again  increasing  the  supply  as  the  new 
growths  start.  Formerly  several  other  Orchids 
were  called  Bletia,  as,  for  instance,  Brassavola 
acaulis  and  Digbyana,  Lielia  Perrini,  and 
several  others. 

B.  HYACINTHINA  is  a  free-growing  and  hand- 
some species  nearly  or  quite  hardy  in  a  sheltered 
position.  The  flowers,  produced  on  scapes  a  foot 
and  upwards  in  length,  are  bright  rosy  purple  in 
ground  colour.  The  lip  is  white  with  crimson- 
purple  lines  and  spots.  This  is  extremely  pretty 
arranged  with  Odontoglossums,  the  tall  scapes 
having  a  light,  yet  telling  effect.  This  was  in- 
troduced from  China  as  far  back  as  1H02,  while  a 
light-coloured  form  of  the  type  with  a  violet  lip 
was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1843  under  the 
name  of  B.  Gebina. 

B.  lATULA,  being  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
requires  more  heat  than  the  other  kinds  and  a 
drier  atmosphere.  This  may  be  well  grown  in  a 
house  such  as  suits  the  Mexican  section  of  La-lia, 
and  thrives  in  the  same  quality  of  compost  as  the 
other  kinds  named.  Like  them  it  requires  a  good 
rest,  and  during  this  period  may  be  kept  cooler. 
The  flowers  are  iilac-ro?e  on  the  sepals,  petals  and 
front  of  the  lip,  the  ridges  on  the  latter  being 
wider.     Introduced  in  18S0. 


B.  Shepherd:  is  the  largest  and  strongest- 
growing  in  the  genus,  producing  long,  branching 
scapes  of  deep  purple  flowers  at  various  times  of 
the  year,  usually  in  late  winter  or  early  spring. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  decay  if 
too  deeply  buried,  and  some  growers  prefer  to 
keep  these  just  above  ground.  The  growth  is, 
however,  better  if  they  are  kept  below,  and  if  not 
kept  too  cool  and  moist  they  are  safe  enough  with 
ordinary  care.  This  was  introduced  from  Jamaica 
in  1825. 

B.  Sherkattian.\  is  another  very  pretty  kind 
which  bears  long,  erect  spikes  of  pretty  soft  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  lip  is  deeper  in  colour  than 
the  rest  of  the  flower,  being  deep  purple,  with 
golden  yellow  lines  running  through  the  middle 
lobe.  A  native  of  New  Grenada,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1867. 

B.  VERECUNDA  is  interesting  as  being  the  oldest 
Orchid  now  in  cultivation,  having  been  grown  in 
England  ever  150  years  ago.  It  is  hardly  worth 
growing  as  an  ornamental  plant,  the  flowers  being 
small  and  dull  in  colour.  It  is  also  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  therefore  requires  a  warm 
house,  where  it  flowers  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  R. 


Saccolabium  cceleste.  —This  beautiful  little 
species  is  now  in  bloom,  the  pretty  white  flowers 
tipped  with  sky-blue  being  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  any  other  Orchid.  This  is  a.  native  of 
Siam  and  first  flowered  with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
It  should  be  grown  in  the  warmest  house,  not  far 
from  the  roof  glass,  in  wooden  baskets  filled  with 
Sphagnum.  It  must  have  a  bright  clear  light  all 
the  year  round  and  only  needs  to  be  shaded  from 
the  brightest  sunshine.  During  winter  the  plants 
must  never  be  dust-dry,  though  requiring  much 
less  water  than  when  in  full  growth,  and  the  tem- 
perature must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  60°  at 
any  time. 

Oncidium  luridum. — This  belongs  to  the 
section  of  the  genus  without  any  pseudo-bulbs, 
and  is  an  interesting  and  pretty  species.  The 
leaves  are  light  green,  covered  with  very  small 
spots,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  upon  erect 
racemes  about  2  feet  in  length.  These  are 
greenish  yellow  in  ground  colour,  sometimes 
blotched  with  chocolate-brown,  while  other  varie- 
ties are  spotted  with  bright  red.  It  is  best  grown 
in  pots,  with  two-thirds  of  Sphagnum  Moss  to 
one  of  peat,  and  should  never  be  dried  at  the  root. 
Being  a  native  of  Jamaica,  it  thrives  well  in  the 
Cattleya  house. 

Epidendrum  fragrans. — As  the  specific  name 
implies,  the  blossoms  of  this  Orchid  are  very 
fragrant,  a  single  spike  of  flower  perfuming  a 
house.  It  is  very  much  like  E.  cochleatum  in 
growth  and  also  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers,  but 
the  latter  is  rather  the  stronger  grower  of  the 
two.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  E.  fragrans  are  not 
usually  swollen  so  much  in  the  middle  as  those  of 
E.  cochleatum.  The  blossoms  occur  in  small 
racemes  from  the  top  of  the  newly-formed  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  are  creamy  white  in  ground  colour 
with  a  few  purple  streaks  about  the  lip,  which 
is  uppermost,  giving  the  flowers  the  appearance 
of  being  upside  down.  It  thrives  well  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  requiring  a  moderate  supply  of 
water  the  whole  year  round,  less  of  course  being 
necessary  during  the  winter  than  when  the  plants 
are  growing.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
very  free  flowering,  and  the  blossoms  last  well  in 
good  condition. 

Grammatophyllum  EUisi. — This  beautiful 
plant  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  is  named 
after  its  introducer,  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.  It  is  the 
most  popular  in  the  genus,  and  a  most  desirable 
Orchid  on  account  of  its  freedom  of  flowering  and 
its  bright,  attractive  appearance.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  from  10  inches  to  a  foot  in  length 
and  bear  several  leaves.  The  racemes  are  simple, 
about  2  feet  in  length,  arching,  and  bear  a 
large  number  of  flowers.  These  are  tawny  yellow 
in  ground  colour,  with  reddish  and  purple 
lines  and  markings,  the  lip  being  white,  with 
a    few    streaks    of    rosy    purple.      The    culture 
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of  this  plant  should  not  be  attempted  unless 
a  full  stove  temperature  can  be  maintained. 
The  best  position  is  one  not  far  from  the  roof 
glass  in  a  house  devoted  to  Dendrobiums  and 
similar  Orchids,  where  they  have  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots  and  atmospherically  during  the 
growing  season.  When  the  pseudo-bulbs  have 
finished  they  need  a  decided  and  long  rest,  and 
very  little  water  at  the  roots  will  then  suffice. 
The  habit  of  growth  being  so  strong  and  vigorous, 
the  compost  must  be  fairly  substantial,  and  the 
pots  used  may  be  fairly  large,  but  the  drainage 
must  be  perfect.  Plenty  of  large  pieces  of 
crocks  and  charcoal  should  be  mixed  with  the  peat 
and  Sphagnum.  The  flower-spikes  are  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  forming  pseudo-bulbs  at  this 
season,  and  last  well  in  good  condition. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


TILLANDSIA  (VRIESIA)  GLAZIOVANA. 

Bromeliads  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  very  fashionable  in  France.  Here  and 
there  in  large  houses  or  winter  gardens  some 
huge  specimens  are  still  to  be  met  with.     The 


ture.  At  one  time  the  Alonsoas  were  very  popu- 
lar, but  they  have  shared  the  fate  of  many  other 
good  things — crowded  out  by  claimants  of  newer 
introduction.  A.  linifolia  and  A.  Warscewiczi 
are  sometimes  grown  as  annuals  ;  both  are  scarlet- 
flowered  in  common  with  all  the  species,  excepting 
A.  albiflora,  which  bears  long  terminal  spikes  of 
white  flowers,  having  a  yellow  eye.  This  makes 
a  good  autumn  and  winter-flowering  plant  in  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory. — R.  D. 

Fuchsia  triphylla.  —  At  the  Edgbaston 
Botanic  Gardens  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  uses  this  fine 
and  showy  species  somewhat  largely  as  a  green- 
house plant  at  this  season  of  the  year.     It  has  a 

!  somewhat  compact  habit  of  growth  ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  cinnabar-red  in  colour,  are  produced  in 
long  terminal  racemes,  the  petals  shorter  than  the 

I  sepals.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom  the 
branches  become  somewhat  pendent  and  take  on 

'  a  graceful  habit.  Why  this  fine  and  most  useful 
ornamental  plant  is  not  more  grown  for  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  decoration  is  a  matter  for  won- 
der, probably  because  it  is  not  so  well  known  as 
its  merits  deserve.  Whether  it  is  capable  of  being 
grown  large  enough  to  form  an  exhibition  speci- 
men I  cannot  say,  but  if  it  is  possible,  and  were  so 
shown,  it  would  create  a  sensation  ;  the  dis- 
tinct colour  of  its  flowers  would  make  it  tell. 
It   may   be   added    that    the   fine    old    Peruvian 


Tillandsia  Glaziovana.    Enaraved  for  The  Gakden  from  a  photograph  sent 
by  Mons.  J.  Sallier  fils,  Paris. 


accompanying  illustration  represents  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  T.  Glaziovana  I  have  grown 
for  years  at  the  Chateau  du  Val,  near  St. 
Germain-en-Laye.  At  the  place  are  still  some 
different  forms  of  the  plant  with  narrower  or 
larger  leaves,  and  these  variations  might  ac- 
count for  the  difl'erent  names  under  which  it  is 
known,  viz  ,  T.  reginte,  T.  gigantea,  T.  Glaziov- 
ana. The  plant  under  notice  attains  fully  9 
feet  in  width  ;  the  long  leaves,  leathery  and 
firm,  are  of  a  fine  glaucous  green.  These 
big  Bromeliads  usually  flower  before  attain- 
ing such  a  large  size  :  they  then  develop  a 
stout  erect  spike,  carrying  numerous  whitish 
flowers  with  a  perfume  like  Jasmine.  From 
seed  I  now  have  nice  young  plants.  In  large 
greenhouses  or  on  a  winter  garden  rockery  it  is 
very  efl'ective.  The  species  was  introduced 
from  South  Brazil.  J.  Sallier. 

Neuitlij,  Paris. 


Alonsoa  acutifolia. — This  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, a  form  of  A.  incisifolia.  It  can  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  greenhouses  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Edgbaston  bearing  racemes  of  bright  scarlet 
flowers  with  a  dark  centre,  and  continuing  in 
bloom  all  the  summer.  It  is  a  singularly  bright 
and  efl'ective  plant  and  well  deserves  general  cul- 


F.  corymbiflora  is  also  in  fine  bloom  at  Edgbaston, 
a  tall  plant  bearing  numerous  corymbs  of  flowers 
being  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show  house. — 
R.  D.  

EARLY  ROMAN  HYACINTHS  FOR 
FORCING. 
The  earliest  importations  of  these  are  now  to 
hand  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing 
supplies.  The  tropical  heat  of  the  year  has 
been  in  favour  of  most  bulbous  plants,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  gather  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel  have  been  equally  well  favoured  in  the 
matter  of  sxinshine.  Were  all  our  summers  as 
remarkable  for  heat  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
as  has  been  the  case  in  1895,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  good  bulbs  of  these  Roman  Hyacinths  can 
be  grown  in  certain  of  our  more  favoured  dis- 
tricts in  England.  We  could  not,  however, 
even  then  mature  them  early  enough,  but  they 
might  come  in  useful  for  the  successional  and 
later  batches.  Could  we  even  do  this  it  might 
in  a  measure  tend  to  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  bulbs,  which  cannot  be  bought,  forced 
into  bloom,  and  put  on  the  market  with  a  profit 
to  those  forcing  the  bulbs.  Indeed,  I  am  well 
aware  from  my  own  experience,  and  also  that 
of  others   who   have   for   years   largely   forced 


these  into  bloom,  that  if  no  second  spike 
comes  from  the  bulb  the  work  is  done  at  a  loss. 
But  many  will  say,  why  grow  them  at  all  unless  -. 
they  are  profitable  1  To  tliis  I  reply  that  the 
majority  of  large  growers  for  market  have  cus- 
tomers to  cater  for  all  the  year  round,  and  in 
these  times  it  will  not  do  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
constant  demand  of  your  regular  customers  for 
such  a  well-known  flower  as  the  Roman  Hyacinth. 
The  potting,  forcing,  and  later  on  sorting  and 
bunching  of  the  flowers  of  say  150,000  or  200,000 
of  these  bulbs  are  no  small  items.  Yet  there  are 
many  who  grow  this  number  and  a  f  e  w  others  who 
grow,  or  rather  force,  even  larger  quantities. 
One  of  the  chief  things  in  connection  with  grow- 
ing these  for  market  is  keeping  up  a  daily  sup- 
ply when  once  they  begin.  Any  break  in  the 
supply  will  quickly  have  its  effect  on  the  cus- 
tomer and  must  be  avoided  if  possible.  As 
soon  as  the  bulbs  arrive  unpack  tliem  if 
they  come  direct  from  the  growers,  and  turn 
them  out  of  the  bags  on  to  the  floor  of  a  dry  shed 
or  similar  place.  Here  they  will  quickly  dry  if 
left  open  for  a  short  time. 

Pots  and  soil  should  be  in  readiness,  so  as  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  bulbs  potted  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Some,  I  believe,  favour  the  idea 
of  potting  in  successional  batches  over  a  long 
season,  while  the  market  man  generally  gets  the 
whole  potted  as  early  as  possible.  In  this  I 
think  he  acts  wisely,  seeing  that  the  bulbs  are 
ripened  in  a  climate  warmer  and  earlier  than  our 
own.  By  this  early  potting  a  maximum  amount 
of  roots  is  ensured  before  the  bulbs  are  placed 
in  heat — a  decided  advantage  for  all  the  earliest 
batches.  The  time  of  flowering  is  best  regulated 
by  their  introduction  into  warmth.  My  advice 
then  is  to  pot  all  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
they  are  to  hand,  and  by  obtaining  an  abund- 
ance of  roots  the  foundation  for  good  spikes 
under  hard  and  early  forcing  will  be  well  laid. 
The  earliest  spikes  of  these  Hyacinths  are 
usually  seen  in  Covent  Garden  Market  in  Octo- 
ber, sometimes  quite  early  in  the  month  ;  but 
thus  early  they  are  not  so  good  as  a  month  or  so 
later. 

So  far  as  compost  is  concerned,  any  fairly  good 
open  soil  is  suitable,  planting  five  or  six  bulbs 
in  a  6-inch  pot.  Plant  firmly,  leaving  the  apex 
uncovered  in  the  potting.  Water  thoroughly 
and  allow  the  soil  to  dry  a  little  before  covering 
them  up.  With  4  inches  or  6  inches  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  or  half  the  latter  depth  of  ashes  above 
them,  they  will  want  no  further  attention  till 
required  for  forcing.  In  employing  ashes  for 
plunging  such  things,  and  in  particular  where 
the  top  of  the  bulb  is  just  exposed,  it  should 
be  known  the  ashes  are  free  from  sulphur.  If 
used  quite  fresh  from  the  furnaces  the  emerging 
spike  and  growth  may  be  injured  by  contact  ; 
indeed,  this  has  occurred  in  my  experience,  and 
for  this  reason  the  fibre  is  preferred.  When  first 
introduced  into  warmth  a  temperature  of  70° 
will  suffice,  eventually  plunging  in  a  darkened 
frame  or  pit  in  a  bottom-heat  of  about  85°. 
E.  J. 

Gloxinias  grown  cool.— Fire-heat  is  by  no 

means  so  necessary  for  Gloxinias  as  is  generally 
supposed,  though  of  course  for  early  blooming 
it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Where  they  have 
been  grown  in  a  warm  structure  many  of  the 
Gloxinias  will  be  now  pa.'st  their  best— a  very  dif- 
ferent state  of  afl'airs  to  that  brought  under  my 
notice  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  saw  a  fine  batch  of 
these  beautiful  plants  just  coming  into  flower. 
They  were  not  needed  till  the  month  of  August, 
and  having  a  stock  of  tubers  in  hand  (the  result 
of  last  year's  seedlings),  the  following  treatment 
was  given  them  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 
In  the  first  place,  they  were,  when  dormant  last 
autumn,  laid  in  shallow  boxes  of  sand  and  wintered 
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under  the  stage  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  the 
sand  being  occasionally  slightly  moistened.  Then, 
as  soon  as  signs  of  growth  made  their  appearance 
in  the  spring,  the  boxes  were  stood  on  the  stage 
and  soon  afterwards  the  plants  were  potted  off. 
When  this  was  done  they  were  placed  in  an 
ordinary  garden  frame  on  a  firm  bottom  of  ashes. 
Mats  were  thrown  on  during  the  night  while  any 
probability  of  frost  remained,  and  no  more  air 
given  than  was  absolutely  necessary  ;  while  of 
course,  by  shutting  up  early  every  care  was  taken 
to  economise  sun  heat  as  far  as  possible,  the  re- 
sults being  shown  in  a  fine  batch  of  plants  bristling 
with  flower  buds,  which  in  the  early  days  of 
August  were  rapidly  expanding.  Grown  in  this 
way  insect  pests  rarely  give  any  trouble.  An  ex- 
cess of  moisture  must  of  course  be  guarded  against. 
The  beautiful  garden  forms  of  Streptocarpus  also 
do  well  under  the  same  treatment.  The  fact  that 
Gloxinias  can  be  grown  in  this  way  has  been  before 
now  referred  to  in  The  Garden,  but  in  many 
places  at  least  their  value  for  late  blooming  is 
overlooked. — H.  P. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

Judging   from   what   I   have   seen   in   various 
south-western  districts,  the  fruit  crops  of  1895 
may   fairly  be   considered   highly   satisfactory. 
There   have   been   heavier   crops  of  some  few 
kinds  of  fruit  in  other  seasons,  but  it  is  not 
often   that    so    few   complete    failures   can    be 
chronicled.     All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  flowered 
most  abundantly.     Both  Pears  and  Plums  were 
exceptionally  plentiful  last  season,  and  the  trees 
of   these   are    giving    the   lightest    crops    this 
summer.     It  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out 
how  much  over-worked  trees  stand  in  need  of 
assistance  at  the  roots.     Once  they  have  com- 
menced bearing   heavily  it  may  be   taken  for 
granted  the  roots  have  exhausted  much  of  the 
fertility  originally  contained  in  the  soil,  and  a 
renewal  of  this  should  take  place   before  the 
stunted  growth  and  wholesale  dropping  of  small 
fruit  take  place.      It  is  orchard  trees  and  all 
that  have  no  access  to  a  good  food  supply  in  the 
shape  of  well-manured  garden  ground  that  stand 
most  in  need  of  assistance,  and,  curiously  enough, 
many  orchards   in  a  poor  plight  are  owned  or 
rented  by  men  who  have  the  most  opportunities 
of  easily  supplying  the  required  manure.     Old 
orchards  in  wliich  fewer  failures  are  noted  are 
these  iu  which  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  and  in  a 
less    degree   cattle   are   nearly  always  present. 
Those  that  fare  the  worst  of  all  are  lawn  trees. 
Very  many   really  handsome   fruit  trees  have 
either  been  planted  on  lawns  or  enclosed  of  late 
years,   and  these   prove  both  ornamental  and 
serviceable.     At  Mentmore,  for  instance,  there 
is   a   fine   tree   of   Blenheim    Pippin  Apple  in 
the    pleasure-grounds   that   occasionally   yields 
30  bushels  of  good  fruit  in  a  season,  and  there 
are  equally  large  specimens  of  Apple  trees  to  be 
seen  on  lawns  in  this  and  adjoining  counties, 
but  they  only  produce  heavy  crops  every  second 
or  third  year  owing,  more  often  than  not,  to 
poverty  at  the  roots.     So  starved  are  some  of 
these  trees  that  the  red  spider  seems  capable  of 
exhausting,  every  particle  of  chlorophyll  formed 
in  the  leaves,  and  both  the  present  and  future 
crops  will  suffer  accordingly.     It  is  the  starved 
lawns  and  the  trees  that  are  established  in  these 
and  poor  ground  generally  that  are  invariably 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  drought,  and  had  not 
heavy  soaking  rains  fallen  when  they  did,  many 
heavily  laden  trees  would  have  succumbed  com- 
pletely. 

Plums. — To  all  appearance  the  crops  are  very 
variable.     In  some  positions  and  some  gardens 


the  crops  on  many  of  the  trees  are  very  heavy,  i 
in  others  they  are  very  light  indeed,  the  reasons 
for  which  I  have  already  given.     In  the  home 
counties,  and  Bedfordshire  in  particular.  Plums 
grown  as  orchard  trees  are  undoubtedly  profit- 
able, ranking  next  in  this  respect  to  a  planta- 
tion of  Gooseberries.     As  it  happens,  these  two 
kinds  of  fruit  succeed  remarkably  well  together. 
Plum  trees  being  less  liable  to  over-grow  the 
bushes  than  are  Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry  trees. 
As  far  as  my  experience  extends  in  the  south- 
western  counties,  the   Plum    has   not    as    yet 
been  largely  planted  as  an  orchard  tree.     I  am 
within    comparatively    easy     distance    of     the 
famous  Plum  orchards  in  Worcestershire,  and 
know  full  well  what  a  difiiculty  the  growers  in 
that  county  have  in  getting  rid  of  extra  heavy 
crops  at  remunerative  prices.     It  is  also  well 
known  that  Plums  do  not  travel  s.atisfactorily, 
and  the  fruit  has  therefore  to  be  either  got  rid 
of  locally,  or  must  be  either  dried  or  made  into 
jam,   or  spoilt.     Prices   fluctuate   surprisingly, 
and  are  so  low  during  a  plentiful  year  that  it 
scarcely  pays  to  send  the  fruit  to  the  larger 
towns.     1  have  known  fruiterers  give  as  much 
as  £1   for  a  tree  of  Victoria,  this  being  when 
Plums  were  somewhat  scarce,  and  only  oflTer  6s. 
for  an  equally  good  crop,  or,  say,  three  half- 
sieves,  in  a  plentiful  season.     All  things  con- 
sidered, 1  should  say  there  is  room  for  a  Plum 
and  Gooseberry  orchard  in  the  neighbourhood 
of     most    of     our    south-western    towns,    but 
directly  it   is  found   there  is  "money  in  it," 
orchards  will  be  planted  in  various  directions, 
and   none   will   then   pay  really  well.     I  hold 
that  the  Plum  is  the  least  fastidious  of  fruits  as 
regards  situation  and  soil,  but  the  best  results 
attend  planting  in  a  position  sheltered  on  the 
east  side  by  a  belt  of  forest  trees,  the  latter 
afl'ording  temporary  shade  from  bright  sunshine 
on  a  frosty  morning  long  enough  to  bring  about 
a   slow    and    safe    thaw.      Moderately    strong 
gravelly,    or  sandy,   rather   than    very   clayey 
loams  suit  most  varieties  of  Plums  best,  and 
some   of   the   heaviest   cropping  trees   I   have 
ever  seen  are  rooting   in   chalky  soils.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  may  be  grown  successfully 
almost  everywhere.   If  one  variety  fails,  another 
may  succeed,  especially  if  the  stocks  are  locally 
raised  and  grafted.     By  far  the  best  trees  of 
Green  Gage,   Victoria,  Kirke's,  and  Orleans  I 
have  come  across  were  raised  by  their  owners, 
and  there  would  be  far  fewer  failures  if  this 
plan  were  more  generally  adopted.    At  Lyming- 
ton,    near   Ilchester,    there    are    fine   trees   of 
Green  Gage  and  Victoria,  each  carrying  not  less 
than  three  bushels  of  good  fruit,  growing  on  a 
strong  clayey  soil,  but  then  these  were  home 
raised.     New  Plums   have   not    gained    much 
headway  hereabouts.     Sultan,  Monarch,  Grand 
Duke,  and  Czar  have  all  been  planted  by  a  few 
growers,  but  their  size  and  showy  appearance 
are     their     principal     recommendation.       Un- 
doubtedly Monarch,   Grand   Duke,   as  well   as 
Prince   Engelbert,    Pond's   Seedling,  and   Dia- 
mond  are   fine  late   varieties   and  among   the 
best  that  can  be  grown  for  the  markets,  but 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  fit  for  cooking  only.     Nor 
have  I  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the 
Sultan,  but  have  found  the  Czar  a  moderately 
early  variety  good    enough    for   dessert.     Not 
one  of  them  is  really  equal  to  a  well-ripened 
Victoria  gathered  from  a  tree  not  too  heavily 
laden    with    fruit.       Uiifortunately,  the     best 
flavoured    Plums,    this    includiLg     the     Gage 
family,     .Jefi'erson,    and    Coe's    Golden   Drop, 
when  grown  as  standards    are  liable  to  have 
their  fruit  mucli  disfigured  by  wind.s  and  rain, 
bruising  and  cracking  being  far  too  jjrevalent 
at  times.     Neither   de   Moutfort  nor  Kirke's, 


two  highly  flavoured  purple  varieties,  succeed 


well  in  the  open,  and  these,  as  well  as  Oullin's 
Golden,  Early  Transparent  Gage,  Denniston's 
Superb,  Green  Gage,  Bryanston,  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay,  Jefferson  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
are  all  richly  flavoured  and  worthy  of  wall 
space.  Wilmot's  Early  Orleans  and  Victoria 
are  also  fully  deserving  of  room  against  a 
moderately  warm  wall,  these  often  givii  g  crops 
of  really  good  fruit  when  most  other  varieties 
have  failed. 

Apple  trees  generally  are  very  heavily  laden 
with  fruit,  and,  thanks  to  the  rains,  the  size 
will  not  be  so  much  at  fault  as  at  one  time 
anticipated,  though  the  quality  as  yet  is  second 
rate.  With  more  sunshine  we  may  reasonably 
expect  an  improvement  in  the  quality,  but  if 
we  get  little  of  this  during  the  next  month  both 
the  flavour  and  keeping  properties  will  be  at 
fault.  Wall  trees  are  fast  becoming  popular, 
and  I  have  seen  trees  of  Lord  Suffield,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Bau- 
mann's  Winter  Reinette  carrying  extraordinary 
crops  of  fine  fruit.  Quarrenden  cropped  heavily 
last  season,  and  the  trees  are  again  very  heavily 
laden  with  moderately  large  highly-coloured 
fruit.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that  Rib- 
ston Pippin  and  Blenheim  Pippin  promise  to 
be  finer,  cleaner,  and  more  abundant  than  is 
often  the  case.  In  some  orchards  the  last 
named  is  the  only  variety  that  will  fetch  good 
prices  this  season.  The  cider  orchards  will  be 
a  beautiful  sight  by  the  end  of  this  month,  the 
crops  being  phenomenal. 

Pears. — Second-rate  early  kinds  are  fairly 
plentiful,  but  the  successional  varieties,  notably 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  are  a  light  crop,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
varieties  grown.  Even  where  the  trees  are 
fairly  well  cropped  the  fruit  is  under-sized, 
in  consequence  of  either  malformation  of  flowers 
or  a  deficiency  of  pollen.  The  only  really  good 
crops  I  have  seen  are  produced  by  extra  fine 
trees  of  Beurre  Hardy,  Glou  Morceau,  and 
Beurrfe  Ranee  trained  against  house  fronts,  and 
the  old  stewing  Pear,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain, 
is  plentiful  in  places.  Only  a  comparatively 
few  standard  Cherry  trees  are  grown  in  this 
county,  and  birds  have  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
that  is  produced.  If  properly  planted.  Cherries 
would  succeed  well  as  orchard  trees,  and  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  the  fruit.  Wall  trees  have 
given  excellent  crops,  and  it  is  not  often  Black 
Tartarian  and  Morellos  are  seen  so  good  as  they 
have  been  and  still  are  hereabouts. 

Apricots  have  turned  out  better  than  ex- 
pected. Many  of  the  trees  were  cropped  heavily 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  very  surprising  if  they  failed  some- 
what this  year.  As  it  happens,  there  are  some 
grand  crops  of  Moorpark,  St.  Ambroise,  Large 
Early,  Royal,  and  Heniskirk  to  be  seen,  which 
only  want  rather  more  sunshine  to  bring  out 
their  lusciousness.  There  would  be  fewer 
failures  with  this  valuable  fruit  if  the  sites 
were  better  drained,  and  a  good  proportion  of 
chalk,  mortar,  or  lime  rubbish  mixed  with  the 
soil.  Apricots  will  not  grow  in  a  soil  deficient 
in  lime,  and  should  never  be  planted  in  a  rich 
compost,  as  that  promotes  a  rank,  gum-inviting 
growth  at  the  outset. 

Peaches  an])  Nectarines  were  much  af- 
fected by  leaf  blister  early  in  the  growing  season, 
but  have  rallied  surprisingly,  and  good  crops 
are  the  order  of  the  day.  Waterloo,  Early 
Alexander  and  Amsden  June  have  already  given 
ripe  fruit,  but  the  rains  cause  the  more  forward 
to  crack  rather  badly. 

Fkis. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wells,  and 
again  near  Yeovil,  1  have  noted  good  crops  of 
White  Marseilles  and  Brown  Turkey,  the  less 
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reliable  Brunswick  and  Negro  Largo  also  giving 

a  few  fruits. 

GoosEBEKRiES  Were  a  heavy  crop,  but  those 

who  tried  to  save  any  to  ripen  must  have  been 

disappointed  with  the  flavour  of  most  of  them. 

Only  Whinham's  Industry  and  Red  Warrington 

have  kept  well,  and  the  flavour  of  the  former  is 

second-rate. 

Black,  White  and  Red  Currant.s  all  gave 
very  heavy  crops,  but  the  first-named  ripened 
somewhat  prematurely  in  the  strong,  dry  heat 
prevailing.  Raspberry  canes  were  much  crippled 
by  frosts,  and  the  crops  of  those  uninjured 
suflered  from  the  drought. 

Strawbekries  promised  to  be  unusually 
plentiful,  and  so  they  were  for  a  short  time,  but 
the  drought  spoilt  the  crops  in  many  places.  It 
was  the  old  beds  on  shallow,  hot  soils  that 
suflered  the  most.  Royal  Sovereign  gave  great 
satisfaction  wherever  given  a  fair  trial.  Filberts 
and  Cobs  are  only  moderately  plentiful,  but  I 
never  remember  seeing  the  Walnut  trees  so 
heavily  laden  as  they  are  this  year. 

Somerset.  W.  Iggulden. 


SOUTHERN. 

Aldenham  House,  Elstree. — The  fruit  crops 
here  and  in  this  locality  are,  on  the  whole,  good, 
and  except  in  a  few  cases  show  little  ill  effects  of 
the  past  severe  winter.  Raspberries  were  almost 
ruined,  most  of  the  canes  being  quite  killed. 
Figs  on  walls  that  were  not  protected  were  killed 
to  the  ground.  Having  a  good  depth  of  soil  rest- 
ing on  clay,  we  did  not  suffer  during  the  late 
drought  so  badly  as  some  people.  Up  to  July  17 
we  had  only  registered  7 '70  inches  of  rain,  our 
average  fall  for  the  year  being  24  inches.  From 
July  17  to  .30  we  have  had  4o4  inches.  I 
never  saw  the  Apple  crop  look  more  promising. 
The  trees  are  clean  and  the  fruit  swelling  very 
satisfactorily.  Very  fine  are  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  and  Han- 
well  Souring.  Pears  a  fair  crop.  Plums  good. 
Apricots  much  under  the  average  :  the  trees 
bloomed  but  very  little.  Cherries  of  all  kinds 
excellent ;  also  all  kinds  of  small  fruits,  except 
Raspberries.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  plentiful. — Edwin- 
Beckett. 

Mereworth.  Castle,  Maidstone.— There  is  a 
very  good  crop  of  Apples.  Blenheims  look  well, 
and  the  trees  are  in  most  instances  heavily 
cropped.  Lord  Derby,  Warner's,  and  many  other 
earlier  sorts  are  also  producing  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  Pears  scarce.  Nuts  a  fairly  good  crop. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  good.  Cherries  excel- 
lent ;  the  dry  weather  just  suited  them.  Of  soft 
fruits  there  have  been  good  crops,  but  the  season, 
owing  to  drought,  was  very  considerably  short- 
ened. Damsons  good,  but  Plums  thin. — H.  Mark- 
ham. 

Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath.— The  Apple 
crop  is  very  good  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
since  the  rain  swelling  up  fast.  Pears  average 
crop.  Plums  medium  crop.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines good  crops,  trees  clean  and  healthy.  Mo- 
rello  Cherries  good  crop  and  fruit  fine.  Red, 
White,  and  Black  Currants  good.  Raspberries 
small  at  first,  better  since  the  rain.  Gooseberries 
good  crop,  but  the  weather  was  too  hot  for  some 
of  the  sorts  in  the  full  sun,  although  mulched 
and  watered.  Strawberries  good  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  never  suffer 
from  blister  here.  Cellini  and  Ribston  Pippin 
Apples  are  free  from  canker  and  constant  bearers. 

Vegetables  on  the  whole  very  good.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Kales,  Broccoli,  &c.,  are  looking  well. 
Onions  smaller  than  usual ;  also  early  Potatoes 
on  poor,  light  soil,  but  on  good  soil  Potatoes  are 
very  good.  The  soil  here  is  light,  and  the  sub- 
soil a  loose  sandy  gravel.  The  garden  is  just 
level  with  the  top  of  the  cross  on  St.  Paul's,  so 
that  a  dry,  hob  season  affects  it  very  much,  and 


entails  much  labour  in  mulching,  watering,  &c. — 
Wm.  Stan  bury. 

Addingtoa  Manor.  —  Generally  speaking, 
notwithstanding  the  intense  and  long-continued 
frost  we  experienced  in  the  month  of  February 
and  the  almost  unprecedented  rainfall  up  to  the 
end  of  June  (Gi  inches),  both  vegetable  and  fruit 
crops  have  done  very  well  indeed  in  this  locality. 
Strawberries  an  immense  crop,  assisted  only  by 
one  good  watering  during  the  dry  period.  Rasp- 
berries and  Currants  of  all  kinds  fine  crops  ;  also 
Gooseberries  where  the  bushes  were  not  injured 
by  the  bullfinches.  Plums  and  Pears  a  good  aver- 
age. Apples  on  espaliers  and  on  young  trees  good 
crops. 

Some  vegetables,  such  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  the 
different  kinds  of  Kale  and  Broccoli,  were  rather 
severely  handled  by  the  February  frost,  particu- 
larly between  the  Gth  and  10th.  Summer  crops 
without  exception  have  done  and  are  doing  well. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  since  July  18 — rather 
over  3  inches. — J.  Matheson. 

Poles,  Ware. — The  Strawberry  crop  has  been 
exceptionally  good  in  this  locality,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dry  season.  Laxton's  Noble,  Duke  of 
Athol  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  among  early  sorts,  and 
Dr.  Hogg  and  Latest  of  All,  of  late  kinds,  have 
withstood  the  drought  better  than  other  varieties. 
Raspberries  a  heavy  crop,  though  the  fruit  is 
small.  Hornet  is  unquestionably  the  largest  fruit 
and  freest  bearer  of  any  grown  here.  Black  Cur- 
rants abundant,  as  also  Red  and  White,  but  owing 
to  the  dry  weather  the  birds  considerably  thinned 
the  two  latter.  The  Gooseberries  also  suffered 
from  the  same  cause,  but  at  an  earlier  date,  the 
bushes  having  been  denuded  of  buds.  Cherries 
(sweet)  a  good  crop ;  Morellos  good.  Plums 
planted  against  walls  in  the  various  aspects  are 
carrying  a  heavy  crop.  Standard  and  bush  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  Bullaces  and  Damsons,  are 
very  thin.  The  same  applies  to  Pears,  the  cordons 
especially  promising  well.  Apricot  trees  died 
back  more  than  ever  this  year  ;  the  blossom  was 
very  sparse,  but  distributed  fairly  over  the  sound 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  owing  to  the  excellent 
weather  they  had  during  the  setting  period  the 
crop  may  be  called  a  fair  one.  The  Apple  trees 
are  heavily  laden.  The  crop  of  Quinces  is  excep- 
tionally heavy.  Peaches  ouD  of  doors  are  promis- 
ing well  ;  Hale's  Early  and  Early  Alexander  are 
being  picked  now  (July  25),  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  flavour  and  high  colour.  Medlars  and 
Filberts  are  promising  well. — A.  Wallace. 

Caversham  Park,  Reading.— The  winter 
did  great  harm  to  the  kitchen  garden  crops ; 
Cabbages,  Lettuces  and  Globe  Artichokes  were 
destroyed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Late  Queen 
Broccoli  and  Sutton's  Safeguard,  the  garden  was 
bare  of  vegetation  ;  in  fact,  the  most  total  destruc- 
tion I  ever  remember.  Shrubs  also  suffered  very 
much.  Fruit  trees  seem  to  have  benefited,  for 
never  do  I  remember  better  and  cleaner  crops  of 
many  kinds.  Strawberries  a  good  crop,  although 
some  varieties  appeared  almost  destroyed,  espe- 
cially James  Veitch,  which  is  not  so  hardy  as  other 
kinds,  a  fact  I  only  discovered  this  year,  par- 
ticularly those  in  pots  which  did  not  force  well 
after  the  severe  winter  ;  nothing  but  the  crowns 
survived.  Plants  of  the  same  kind  in  the  open 
beds  gave  fair  crops,  yet  these  looked  as  if  a  fire 
had  gone  over  them.  Most  of  our  Strawberries 
gave  an  average  crop,  all  small  fruits  the  same. 
Gooseberries  being  the  only  exception.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  of  the  fruit  crop  here  is  the  en- 
tire absence  of  insect  pests,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Cherries  and  other  trees  being  perfectly  clean. 
I  cannot  say  the  Pears  and  Plums  are  as  heavily 
cropped  as  last  year,  but  there  is  enough.  Apples 
we  have  had  to  thin,  and  although  the  dry  weather 
has  been  of  long  duration,  the  trees  remain  healthy, 
the  fruit  of  an  average  size. 

With  the  exception  of  Peas,  vegetables  have 
been  very  good,  especially  on  well-trenched 
ground.  Scarlet  Runners  came  in  earlier  than  I 
ever  remember.  Potatoes  where  planted  early  are 
very  good,  but  I  fear  where  the  haulm  is  left  they 
will  grow  out  a  good  deal ;  no  disease  has  been 
found.     Now  plenty  of  rain  has  fallen  the  crops 


generally  are  looking  well,  although  on  the  light 
chalk  hills  near  here,  where  crops  were  put  in 
late,  I  fear  a  total  failure  will  ensue.— Chas.  Ilott. 
Buxted  Park,  Uckfield.— The  season  of  180.5 
will  in  this  district  be  long  remembered  as  one  of 
the  best,  taking  it  all  round,  for  hardy  fruit ;  true, 
there  are  some  blanks  and  slight  crops  amongst 
the  Pears  and  Plums,  but,  as  a  rule,  all  others  are 
a  full  crop.     On   looking  over  our  orchards  con 
taining  100  or  more  of  the  leading  kinds  of  Apples, 
there  are  but  few  that  have  to  be  recorded  as 
blanks,  and  in  many  instances  the  trees  have  to 
be  severely  thinned  to  induce  the  fruit  to  sv/ell  to 
anything  like  its  full  size.     Our  soil  is  a  heavy 
loam,  of  poor  quality,  resting  on  sandstone  rock 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  iron,  which  has 
the  effect  of    causing    some  varieties   to  canker 
badly,  such,  for  example,  as  Tom  Putt,  Hereford- 
shire   Pearmain,  Golden    Harvey,  Lord   Suttield, 
Golden  Russet,  Ribston  Pippin,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Cellini,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and  others.     On 
the   other   hand,   there  are  many  varieties   that 
grow  exceedingly  well,  and  amongst  these  I  may 
mention     Mabbott's    Pearmain,     Seaton     House, 
Brownlees'  Russet,   Loddington,  Baldwin,  Sand- 
ringham,    Baumann's    Red    Reinette,   Tower    of 
Glamis,  Bramley's   Seedling,  Mannington's  Pear- 
main, Golden  Nonpareil,  Ecklinville,  Lady  Henni- 
ker.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  D.  T.  Fish,  Alfriston, 
Yellow    Ingestre,  Cox's   Pomona,   Lane's   Prince 
Albert,   The    Queen,  Pott's  Seedling,   Yorkshire 
Greening,  and  Hanwell  Souring.     There  are  a  few 
varieties  which  have  no  fruit  this  season,  but  why 
this  should  be  so  I  do  not  understand,  seeing  that 
they  flowered  well   and    were   treated    in  every 
respect     like    the    others.      Amongst    these    are 
Flower  of  Kent,  Gloria  Mundi,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Gooseberry  Pippin,  Cornish  GiUiflower,  Waltham 
Abbey    Seedling,     Golden     Knob,    Gravenstein, 
Kentish    Fillbasket,   and   American    Mother.     In 
early  spring  some  of  the  trees  were  infested  with 
the  caterpillar,  but  to  no  great  extent.     Owing  to 
the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  the  fruit  is  not  so 
large,  but  since  the  rains  it  has  swelled  wonder- 
fully, so    that  we  may  hope   for    good   samples 
where  the  trees  are  healthy.     On  walls  the  crops 
of  Pears  are  fair,  but  in  the  open  there  are  not 
many  kinds  that  have  a  full  crop.    Amongst  those 
varieties   that   call   for   special   mention    in    this 
respect  are  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Marie  Louise, 
Passe  Colmar,  Jargonelle,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
and  Citron  des  Carmes.     Plums  for  the  most  part 
in  the  open  are  a  failure  ;  there  are  some,  how- 
ever, that  are  carrying  fair  crops,  such  as   Blue 
Perdrigon,  Orleans,  Early  Rivers,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Monarch,  Archduke,  McLaughlin,  Victoria,  Cox's 
Emperor,  and  the  Czar.    These  kinds  seem  hardy, 
having  suffered  but  little  from  the  severe  winter, 
though    on    our   strong    soil    they   make   robust 
growth.     Damsons  suffered  with  us  very  severely 
last    winter,   especially    Frogmore    Prolific    and 
Shropshire,  most  of  the  young  shoots  and  many 
of   the  older  ones  being  split   by  the  frost  and 
killed.      Farleigh,    however,   did    not    suffer    so 
much,  and   this  is  giving  us  a  few  fruits  from 
late    blooms    that    opened    in    May.      In    most 
places  in    this   district   Damsons  do  fairly  well, 
particularly   the  Cluster.     On   heavy  soils  Plum 
trees    make    too   sappy   a    growth,  which    does 
not  always  get  well  ripened  ;  hence  the  reason 
they  suffer  so  much  in  winter.     Where  the  soil  is 
moderately  light  and  well  drained  they  do  fairly 
well,  especially  those  previously  named.     Many 
of  the  new  varieties  are  of  first-class  quality,  espe- 
cially when  grown  against  a  wall,  and  though  the 
present  is  not  a  favourable  season  some  are  carry- 
ing good  crops.     Late  Rivers,  though  it  does  no 
good  in  the  open,  is  very  good  on  a  north  wall  ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Grand  Duke.     This  fine 
Plum  cannot  be  too  well  known.     Monarch,  La 
Delicieuse,     Washington,    Coe's    Golden     Drop, 
McLaughlin,  Kirke's,  Archduke,  and  White  Mag- 
num  Bonum  are  all  useful  when  planted  on  this 
aspect.     Amongst  the  best  flavoured  Plums  when 
grown   on    a   south    or   west    wall    I   may   name 
Green    Gage,    Jefferson's,    Kirke's,    Transparent 
Gage,  Bryanston  Gage,  Angelina  Burdett,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  McLaughlin.     Cherries   have 
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been  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  fruit  has  b(€n 
finer  this  season  than  I  ever  remember  it.  Flo- 
rence has  been  extra  large,  many  of  the  fruit 
being  nearly  3J  inches  in  circumference  from  trees 
growing  on  a  north  wall.  Morellos,  too,  are  very 
good.  The  dry  season  on  our  cold,  heavy  soil 
seems  to  have  suited  them.  Apricots  are  a  full 
crop.  As  a  rule  these  do  not  do  so  well  on  our 
wet  land,  but  this  season  seems  to  have  suited 
them  admirably.  Peaches,  though  they  suflfered 
somewhat  from  blister  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  have  now  outgrown  that  malady  and  are 
carrying  fair  crops  of  fruit.  Bush  fruit  of  nil 
kinds  has  been  plentiful,  and  though  Black  Cur- 
rants were  not  so  large  as  we  sometimes  have 
them,  Lee's  Prolific  and  Black  Naples  were  both 
very  good.  The  Red  varieties  were  exceptionally 
fine,  particularly  Red  Cherry,  Raby  Castle,  and 
Grape.  Gooseberries  where  the  bushes  did  not 
have  the  buds  picked  out  have  been  an  excellent 
crop,  the  fruit  being  both  large  and  of  good 
quality.  Raspberries  suffered  much  from  the 
frost,  many  of  the  canes  being  killed  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground.  The  dry  weather,  too,  has 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  fruit,  for  it  has  neither 
been  so  large  nor  so  well  flavoured  as  in  some  more 
favourable  seasons.  Superlative  and  Prince  of 
Wales  have  been  the  best ;  both  of  these  kinds 
are  still  giving  us  some  good  fruit,  and  though 
somewhat  damaged  by  the  heavy  rains,  it  is  still 
very  useful.  Strawberries  were  a  most  abundant 
crop  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  more 
tender  kinds,  which  were  killed  by  the  late  severe 
winter.  The  fruit,  however,  in  many  instances 
was  small  and  without  that  juiciness  it  has 
during  a  more  favourable  season.  Still  where  the 
ground  was  in  good  heart  and  from  young  planta- 
tions some  of  the  fruit  was  exceptionally  fine. 
Strawberries  as  a  rule  do  not  suffer  much  during 
a  dry  season  on  this  soil,  for,  being  so  close,  it 
holds  the  moisture,  particularly  if  mulching  is 
done  before  the  ground  gets  dry.  Nuts  are  very 
plentiful,  though  Cobs  are  not  quite  such  a  heavy 
crop  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  them.  Filberts 
and  Walnuts  are  very  full.  Mulberries  and  other 
hardy  fruits  of  a  less  interesting  nature  are  more 
plentiful  than  in  some  seasons  ;  therefore,  taking 
all  into  consideration,  this  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  favourable  fruit  seasons  we  have  had 
for  some  time,  and  though  there  may  be  a  lack  of 
Plums  and  Pears,  this  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  splendid  crops  of  Apples  and 
other  fruit. — H.  C.  Prinsep. 

Old  Warden  Park,  Beds.  —  Apples  are  a 
good  average  crop,  trees  very  healthy  and  the 
fruit  swelling  freely.  Pears  are  generally  a  very 
thin  crop,  fruit  small  on  bush  and  standard  trees, 
but  better  on  walls.  Cherries  are  a  good  average 
crop,  but  rather  small.  Plums  under  average  on 
bush  and  standard  trees,  better  on  walls.  Apri- 
cots very  scarce  indeed,  but  the  trees  are  very 
healthy  and  free  from  insects.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines on  unprotected  walls  are  good  ;  the  fruit 
is  rather  small,  owing  to  the  drought,  but  im- 
proving since  the  rains.  Strawberries  are  over 
average  ;  the  best  results  follow  on  well- cultivated 
ground,  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured. 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries  and  Currants  exception- 
ally Hne.  I  consider  Superlative  the  best  Rasp- 
berry grown.  Nuts  over  average.  Walnuts  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  crops. 

Early  Potatoes  are  good,  but  crops  very  light, 
owing  to  the  long  drought.  Late  varieties  are 
looking  very  promising  after  the  late  rains.  Beans, 
Peas,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  have  been  scarce  and  rather 
poor,  owing  to  the  long  drought.— G.  R.  Allis. 

Elvetham  Gardens,  'Winchfleld,  Hants.  — 
The  past  winter  does  not  appear  to  have  injured 
the  fruit  trees  to  any  serious  extent,  but  it  was 
most  disastrous  to  Roses,  shrubs  and  conifera-.  The 
fruit  crop  hero  varies.  Pears  average.  Plums 
partial.  Apricots  on  open  walls  failed  to  flower ; 
Peaches,  where  protected,  average  crop.  Apples 
are  a  good  crop,  and  the  splendid  rain  we  had  on 
the  l.Sth  .July  and  following  days  will  help  to 
swell  them  up  to  a  good  size.  Strawberries  have 
been  abundant  and  good,  but  from  the  intense 
heat  and  drought  were  soon  over.     Raspberries, 


Gooseberries,  Red,  White  and  Black  Currants 
average  crops  and  fruit  fine.  Cherries  a  splendid 
crop. 

Early  Potatoes  very  light  crop,  but  good  in 
quality.  Rainfall  for  the  month  of  July,  4  59 
inches. — Thos.  Jones. 

Stanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham, 
Hants. — On  the  whole  the  present  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  good  fruit  season  in  this  garden  and 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  recent  long  spell  of 
dry  weather  hastened  the  ripening  of  bush  fruit, 
and  prevented  it  becoming  so  large  as  usual. 
Apples  dropped  a  good  deal,  too,  in  consequence, 
when  they  should  have  been  taking  their  first 
swelling.  Insect  pests  have  not  been  nearly  so 
troublesome  as  might  have  been  expected.  Here 
and  there  can  be  seen  a  few  orchards  where  Apple 
trees  especially  are  defoliated — the  work  of  cater- 
pillars, but  where  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
ravages  of  this  kind,  there  is  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint. The  average  rainfall  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  .SOMJ  inches.  Up  to  the  present  date  (July 
24)  wehave  registered  but  1"2  80  inches.  During  the 
months  of  May  and  June  but  Ij  inches  of  rain 
fell.  Strawberries  are  largely  grown  in  this 
neighbourhood,  some  hundreds  of  acres  being 
under  cultivation,  for  supplying  such  centres  as 
London,  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  even  Belfast. 
From  one  small  st.ition  —  Swanwick  —  on  the 
Fareham  and  Netley  line,  as  many  as  32,000  gal- 
lon baskets  were  sent  away  in  one  day  (June  17), 
and  for  the  six  days  following  no  less  than  98,000 
gallon  baskets  were  dispatched  from  this  one 
small  station.  This  number  represents  no  less 
than  262  tons  of  fruit,  or  a  daily  average  of  43  tons. 
I  mention  these  few  facts  to  show  to  what  an 
extent  Strawberry  growing  has  reached.  This 
year  picking  commenced  May  31.  But  few  va- 
rieties are  grown.  Noble  ripens  its  fruit  first, 
followed  by  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  a  local  variety 
named  Garnier.  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  market  men.  Where  one  acre  of  any 
other  variety  is  grown  one  hundred  of  this  is 
cultivated.  The  crop  was  an  e.xtremely  heavy 
one  and  the  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  especially 
so  where  the  subsoil  is  clay.  It  was  considered  to 
be  much  the  best  Strawberry  crop  for  many  years. 
Apples  are  a  full  crop,  while  the  quality  promises 
to  be  good.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  the  Apple 
scab  is  making  its  appearance  upon  the  skin  of 
some  early  varieties,  notably  Irish  Peach,  owing 
presumably  to  the  warm  showery  weather  expe- 
rienced during  the  last  ten  days.  The  trets  as  a 
rule  are  exceptionally  clean  ;  red  spider  has 
attacked  the  leaves  of  some,  but  taken  as  a  whole 
capital  growth  is  being  made  by  the  trees 
carrying  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  Such  varieties  as 
Warner's  King,  Ecklinville,  Mfere  de  Mi^nage, 
Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Alfriston,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  New  Hawthornden,  Yorkshire 
Greening,  HoUandbury,  Golden  Spire,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  and  Grenadier  are  exceptionally 
heavily  laden.  Amongst  dessert  varieties,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Irish  Peach,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Pineapple  Russet,  Beauty  of 
Hants,  Red  Astrachan,  Lady  Sudeley,  Margil  and 
Cockle  Pippin  have  exceptionally  heavy  crops  of 
6ne  fruit.  Pears  are  rather  thin,  especially  upon 
trees  in  the  open.  Wall  trees  have  a  fair  crop  of 
clean  healthy-looking  fruit.  Marie  Louise,  Jar- 
gonelle, Pitmaston  Duchess,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Fertility,  Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  Beurr^ 
d'Amanlis,  Winter  Nelis  and  Passe  Colmar  have 
the  best  crops.  Peaches  are  carrying  heavy  crops 
of  good  fruit.  The  trees  look  uncommonly  well 
in  spite  of  the  severe  winter.  Some  few  late- 
ripened  shoots  were  injured  during  the  winter, 
but  the  trees  are  now  well  furnished  with  new 
growth.  I  gathered  the  first  fruit  of  Alexander 
from  a  tree  against  a  south  wall  on  July  20,  and 
from  a  tree  of  Waterloo  on  a  west  aspect  I  gathered 
ripe  fruit  on  July  26.  The  latter-naraed  is  much 
the  best  of  early  outdoor  Peaches ;  not  only  is  it 
superior  in  flavour  to  Alexander,  but  it  grows  to 
a  larger  size.  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde, 
Hale's  Early,  Dymond,  Early  Louise,  Late  Admir- 


able and  Walburton's  Admirable  succeed  well 
every  year.  Cherries  have  borne  immense  crops 
of  large  handsome  fruit,  especially  trees  agrainst 
walls.  Varieties  like  Governor  Wood,  May  Duke, 
Elton,  Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  Black  Tartarian 
against  a  west  wall  have  carried  and  ripened 
magnificent  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Morellos  on  a 
north  wall  have  borne  equally  heavy  crops.  The 
foliage  is  particularly  healthy  and  large.  There 
has  been  almost  a  total  absence  of  black  fly  this 
season.  Raspberries  suffered  much  from  frost  ; 
many  of  last  year's  canes  were  killed  quite  down 
to  the  soil.  This  applies  especially  to  heavy  soil, 
proving  that  the  wet  weather  was  not  favourable 
to  perfect  maturation  of  the  canes.  Where  they 
did  escape  the  crop  has  been  a  heavy  one,  but 
owing  to  the  continued  drought  the  fruit  was 
somewhat  small.  Superlative  and  Northumber- 
land Fillbasket  were  the  best  varieties.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  of  all  kinds  have  borne  heavy 
crops  of  good  fruit.  In  some  few  instances  the 
Gooseberry  trees  were  slightly  affected  with  red 
spider,  but  where  prompt  means  were  taken  to 
check  this  pest  but  little  harm  was  done.  Walnuts 
and  Filberts  are  bearing  heavy  crops  ;  in  fact,  I 
never  saw  trees  of  the  former  carrying  such  a 
load  of  Nuts.  Plum  trees  upon  walls  are  heavily 
laden  with  very  fine  fruit.  Such  varieties  as 
Orleans,  Victoria,  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Wash- 
ington, Kirke's  and  White  Magnum  Bonum  are  es- 
pecially noticeable  for  their  heavy  crops.  I  never 
saw  the  foliage  looking  so  healthy  as  at  the  present 
time. — E.  Molyneux. 
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THE  APHELANDRAS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  aphelandea 

NITENS.*) 

To  me  it  has  been  oftentimes  a  matter  of 
very  much  surprise  that  these  handsome  plants 
have  not  been  grown  more  extensively  in  pri- 
vate gardens.  By  many  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  known  sufficiently  well  to  claim  at  least  a 
small  share  of  attention.  They  have  many  ad- 
vantages in  their  favour  as  decorative  plants, 
whilst  the  showy  spikes  of  flowers  in  a  cut 
state  are  totally  unlike  anything  else.  These 
spikes,  be  it  noted,  may  be  cut  iu  most  cases  of 
considerable  length  without  any  harm  to  the 
plants.  The  season  of  flowering  extends  from 
August  in  the  case  of  A.  Leopold!,  to  December 
in  that  of  A.  aurantiaca  and  its  dwarf  form,  A. 
aurantiaca  Roezli.  This  covers  a  season  when 
plants  of  such  distinct  and  showy  character  are 
indispensable  in  many  gardens.  As  market 
plants  they  can  scarcely  be  recommended  unless 
it  be  in  the  case  of  the  last  named  variety,  This, 
however,  instead  of  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
against  them,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their 
favour,  in  my  opinion,  by  reason  of  their  distinct 
character. 

Aphelandras  are  all  of  easy  growth,  thriving 
well  in  any  average  stove  temperature,  their 
culture  coming  under  the  same  head  as  that 
of  Justicias  and  Scutellarias,  save  in  that  they 
are  best  kept  at  all  times  in  the  stove,  whereas 
both  of  the  last  named  genera  may  be  grown  in 
a  cooler  temperature  during  the  summer.  After 
flowering  they  should  be  kept  more  on  the  dry 
side  so  as  to  give  a  partial  rest,  being  again 
started  into  growth  in  the  spring,  as  with  Alla- 
mandas  and  Clerodendrons.  Thus  they  take  but 
little  room  for  from  three  to  five  months  out  of 
the  twelve  ;  this  alone  is  a  feature  worth  noting. 
When  quite  rested  and  the  foliage  dropped  or 
dropping,  they  may  be  pruned  back  to  the  base 
buds  of  the  previous  growth,  then  the  pots  can 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the 
lloyal  Gardens,  Kew.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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be  stood  closely  together,  but  the  soil  should  not 
be  kept  absolutely  dry  so  as  to  cause  the  wood 
to  shrivel.  At  such  times  a  shelf  is  not  at  all  a 
bad  place  for  them  or  a  pit  with  a  temperature 
not  lower  in  cold  weather  than  55°.  A  good 
time  to  start  the  earliest  flowering  kinds  is  dur- 
ing February  and  the  latest  in  March.  The 
omission  to  carry  out  the  pruning  as  indicated 
will  result  in  leggy  plants  and  a  less  vigorous 
frrowth  ;  do  not  therefore  omit  it  on  any  account. 
The  balls  should  be  reduced  at  the  time  of 
re-starting,  just  as  with  Poinsettias,  so  as  to  allow 
afterwards  of  an  additional  shift  when  this  is 
seen  to  be  needed  as  summer  progresses.  Avoid 
overpotting  at  all  times,  so  as  to  keep  a  good  pro- 
portion between  the  plants  and  the  pots.  The 
best  soil  to  use  is  light  loam  and  peat,  or  good  leaf 
soil  in  place  of  the  latter  if  more  convenient,  sand 
being  used  freely  and  firm  potting  carried  out. 
No  stimulants  will  be  required  until  the  flower- 
spikes  begin  to  show,  then  slight  applications 
will  assist  the  free-growing  kinds.  Propaga- 
tion is  easily  carried  out  either  by  cuttings  or 
by  seed.  The  young  shoots  in  the  spring  strike 
freely  enough  when  taken  off  with  a  heel,  using 
nearly  all  sand,  and  plunging  in  bottom-heat 
with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  to  prevent 
any  drooping  of  the  foliage.  These  plants  for 
the  first  year  should  be  grown  on  without  stop- 
ping, thus  carrying  one  spike  to  each  in  the 
respective  season.  Older  plants,  it  should  be 
noted,  may  need  one  stopping,  so  as  to  equalise 
the  vigour  of  the  shoots.  But  little  shade  is 
needed,  the  object  being  not  so  much  that  of 
securing  large  foliage  as  a  close  compact  growth. 
The  usual  system  of 

Propagation 

appears  to  be  by  means  of  cuttings,  but  from 
practical  experience  I  have  found  in  the  case  of 
one  variety  at  least  that  seedlings  are  prefer- 
able ;  whereas  in  that  of  others  when  the  seed 
ripens  by  all  means  make  use  of  it  as  a  means 
of  increase.  The  variety  in  question  is  A. 
aurantiaca  Eoozli,  which  as  a  dwarf  decorative 
plant  is  extremely  useful  in  small  pots,  flower- 
ing from  seedlings  when  less  than  1  foot  in 
height.  The  seed-pods  must  be  closely  watched, 
otherwise  when  searched  for  the  seed  will  be 
found  to  have  vanished,  the  seed  capsules  hav- 
ing a  propelling  power  furnished  in  some  way 
when  they  burst,  so  that  the  seed  is  scattered 
to  some  considerable  distance  beyond  the  pots. 
To  prevent  the  loss  of  seed  in  this  way  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  tie  each  seed-bearing  spike  up  in 
tissue  paper  as  this  stage  approaches,  or  else  to 
watch  very  closely  and  cut  them  otf  as  soon  as 
the  lowest  pods  show  signs  of  bursting.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  at  once  if  need  be,  or  within 
a  few  weeks  if  more  convenient  from  point  of 
warmth,  being  afterwards  carefully  attended  to 
as  seedlings,  first  as  to  pricking  otf  when  sufli- 
ciently  large,  and  then  potting  singly  into 
small  sixties,  afterwards  giving  a  shift  into 
large  sixties,  or  into  forty-eights  in  the  case  of 
the  strongest  plants.  These  seedlings  should 
never  be  potted  the  first  year  into  larger  pots. 
A  good  po.sition  to  keep  them  in  will  be  a  shelf, 
so  that  plenty  of  light  is  afforded  in  order  to 
keep  the  growth  close  and  compact. 

The  usual  insects  that  infest  stove  plants  will 
give  trouble  if  not  properly  guarded  against, 
the  worst  of  these  being  the  mealy  bug  and  the 
brown  scale  ;  the  black  thrips  will  also  disfigure 
the  foliage,  but  all  of  these  may  be  kept  under 
with  ease,  bearing  in  mind  the  many  efficacious 
present-day  insecticides. 

Varieties. 
There  is  some  considerable  diversity  in  the 
varieties  under  cultivation  in  habit,  foliage,  and 
the  colours  of  the  flowers. 


A.  NiT£NS,  the  variety  now  forming  the  coloured 
illustration,  is  in  every  respect  quite  distinct  ;  the 
growth  is  close  and  compact ;  it  has  dark  coloured 
foliage,  lustrous  or  shining  on  the  upper  surface 
and  dark  vinous  purple  beneath,  being  also  of  a 
leathery  substance  ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
well  indicated  in  the  plate.  This  species  was  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  from 
Colombia,  having  been  first  distributed  about 
twenty-five  years  back. 

A.  aurantiaca  is  one  of  the  oldest  kinds  grown 
in  gardens,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  flowering 
from  October  to  December.  When  in  bloom  it 
makes  a  most  brilliant  display,  its  dense  branching 
spikes  being  very  fine ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
orange-scarlet  shade  and  are  produced  in  succes- 
sion for  seme  considerable  time ;  the  foliage  is 
somewhat  large,  dark  green  in  colour,  with  a  pale 
silvery  grey  suffusion.  I  have  grown  this  variety 
as  a  specimen  with  from  ten  to  twelve  growths 
and  as  many  spikes,  thus  making  a  brilliant  dis- 
play. 

A.  aurantiaca  Roezli  is  a  dwarf  form  of  the 
preceding  with  the  silvery  suffusion  on  the  foliage 
much  more  decided.  As  a  dwarf  plant  of  compact 
sturdy  growth  it  is  quite  a  gem  when  well  managed 
(as  from  seedlings).  It  flowers  during  December, 
being  good  at  Christmas  time  ;  the  flowers  are 
brighter  in  colour  than  those  of  the  type,  whilst 
the  spikes  are  not  so  large.  As  a  decorative  plant 
in  its  season  it  is  one  of  the  very  best. 

A,  cristat.v  is  the  oldest  species  under  cultiva- 
tion as  it  also  is  one  of  the  very  finest.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Bain  showed  it  in  splendid  condi- 
tion from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at  one 
of  the  R.  H.  S.  meetings  ;  the  spikes  then  shown 
were  very  fine,  proving  at  once  its  claim  to  far 
more  notice.  The  growth  is  of  the  two  more 
robust  than  in  A.  aurantiaca,  whilst  the  foliage  is 
of  a  darker  green  and  also  larger ;  the  flower- 
spikes  are  more  branched  and  the  individual  blos- 
soms larger  as  well.  This  species  in  the  time  of 
specimen  plant  growing  used  to  form  a  striking 
object  at  the  autumn  shows  of  the  old  Brighton 
Society  from  Mr.  Atkins  when  at  Viscount  Gage's, 
Firle  Place,  Sussex. 

A.  Leopoldi  is  a  variegated  variety,  more  strik- 
ing perhaps  in  its  foliage,  which  is  dark  green 
with  white  venations  ;  the  habit  is  compact,  but 
the  growth  is  rather  slow  ;  the  flowers  in  this  in- 
stance are  of  a  rich  shade  of  yellow. 

Three  other  distinct  varieties  are  A.  Porte- 
ana,  A.  fascinator  and  A.  punctata. 

Southron. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Earthing  up  Leeks. — Where  early  Leeks  are  a 
speciality,  those  which  were  raised  in  heat  in 
January  will  by  this  time  have  grown  to  a  good 
size  and  may  be  partially  earthed  up.  Where 
several  rows  are  in  one  trench  great  care  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  any  soil  from  getting  into 
the  centres  of  the  plants.  A  good  way  to  prevent 
this  is  first  to  tie  a  band  of  soft  matting  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  plant  and  to  use  a  thin  board, 
this  being  held  by  one  man  against  the  row  while 
a  second  puts  in  the  soil  with  a  spade  or  shovel, 
the  board  afterwards  being  lifted  gently  out  and 
the  soil  worked  around  the  stems  with  the  hand. 
When  only  one  row  is  grown  in  each  trench  it 
may  be  earthed  up  so  far  similarly  to  Celery. 
Leeks  being  such  thirsty  subjects,  it  will  be  well, 
in  spite  of  the  copious  rains  which  have  fallen  of 
late,  to  give  the  trench  a  good  soaking  with  farm- 
yard liquid  the  day  previous  to  earthing ;  this  will 
greatly  aid  the  plants  to  swell  out  at  the  base 
during  the  final  stage  of  growth.  Successional 
lots  coming  on  either  in  trenches  or  on  the  level 
ground  must  now  be  looked  to  and  kept  free  from 
weeds,  as  if  these  are  permitted  to  accumulate, 
the  same  evil,  namely,  dirt  entering  the  centres, 
is  liable  to  follow.  In  cleaning  if  the  weeds  have 
grown  tall,  hand-weeding  in  the  first  place  is  the 


best,  using  the  Dutch  hoe  afterwards,  the  same 
remarks  being  equally  applicable  to  young  Let- 
tuces and  Endive,  which  are  easily  spoiled  by  the 
soil  getting  into  the  hearts. 

Sowing  Cauliflower. — The  principal  sowing 
of  Cauliflower  which  is  to  be  planted  out  in  hand- 
lights  as  a  first  early  batch  for  cutting  in  May 
should  now  be  made.  I  prefer  an  east  border,  as 
then  should  the  weather  be  very  favourable  to 
growth  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  get  too  for- 
ward by  transplanting  time  as  when  grown  on  a 
sunny  south  border.  The  small  forcing  varieties 
should  not  be  sown  now,  spring  being  the  best 
season  for  this,  in  a  gentle  warmth  in  boxes.  I 
am  sowing  Walcheren  and  Pearl,  the  former  com- 
ing into  use  first  by  about  ten  days,  and  being 
less  liable  to  button  than  Early  London,  unless 
one  has  a  special  strain  of  his  own.  Sow  broad- 
cast, covering  with  a  fish-net  to  protect  from 
birds.  Where  plenty  of  room  can  be  spared  for 
early  Cauliflowers,  other  varieties  may  be  sown. 
Eclipse,  although  strictly  speaking  a  late  summer 
and  early  autumn  variety,  may  be  sown  now  to 
follow  the  sorts  above-mentioned,  and  indeed 
some  gardeners  sow  Autumn  Giant  at  the  end  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September  for  pro- 
ducing heads  during  July.  Thus  treated,  Au- 
tumn Giant  does  not  grow  to  such  a  large  size 
and  is  most  useful  for  table.  Be  careful  not 
to  sow  the  seed  thickly,  as  in  wet  weather 
the  young  seedlings  if  crowded  soon  damp  off. 
Thin  out  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  handled, 
this  being  not  only  better  for  them,  but  a  saving 
of  labour  as  well.  The  sooner  now  the  plot  for 
these  early  Cauliflowers  is  prepared  the  better, 
choosing  ground  that  has  not  grown  any  member 
of  the  Brassica  tribe  for  some  time,  and  that  has 
not  been  smothered  up  with  foliage  of  any  kind 
throughout  the  summer,  as  a  sweet,  healthy  root- 
run  is  very  essential  for  this  crop,  the  reverse  only 
encouraging  grubs  and  clubbing.  Incorporate  a 
good  sprinkling  of  fresh  soot  and  a  little  gas 
lime  or  burnt  refuse,  and  avoid  rank  green 
manure,  this  frequently  containing  the  germs  of 
destructive  insects,  which  ruin  the  plants  in  their 
infancy.  The  seed  for  producing  plants  for  winter- 
ing in  pots  or  frames  should  not  be  sown  until  the 
very  end  of  the  month  or  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, or  the  probability  is  they  will  be  far  too  for- 
ward for  the  purpose,  and  will  button  in  even 
while  in  the  frames.  This  is  a  mistake  only  too 
commonly  made.  Where  Walcheren  growing  on 
Celery  ridges  is  now  hearting  in,  the  outer  leaves 
should  be  bent  down  to  protect  the  heads  from 
sun  and  air  both  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
them  and  preserving  the  colour.  If  a  glut  is 
feared  lift  the  plants  and  lay  them  in  behind  a 
north  wall,  well  soaking  the  roots ;  here  the  heads 
will  last  in  an  eatable  state  for  some  time.  I 
have  frequently  kept  Cauliflowers  wanted  for  ex- 
hibiting for  ten  days  by  lifting  them  in  the  nick 
of  time  and  putting  the  roots,  with  as  much  soil 
attached  as  possible,  into  a  tub  of  water,  this 
just  covering  the  ball,  and  placing  them  in  a  cool, 
dark  room. 

Winter  Turnips. — In  midland  and  northern 
localities  from  August  10  to  15  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  the  first  lot  of  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone  Tur- 
nip for  winter  use.  If  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  clearance  of  early  summer  crops  to  prepare 
the  ground  according  to  previous  advice,  it  should 
now  be  in  good  order  for  the  seed.  This  should 
be  sown  broadcast  and  not  too  thickly,  a  surface 
sowing  of  guano  or  some  approved  fertiliser  being 
given  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  thinned.  Orange 
Jelly  is  a  good  winter  Turnip,  and  although  per- 
haps not  quite  so  hardy  as  Chirk  Castle,  will  stand 
severe  frost  without  succumbing.  I  advise  a  second 
sowing  of  the  latter  about  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, as  even  during  frosty  weather  this  Tur- 
nip will  increase  slowly  in  size  and  come  in  most 
useful  at  the  new  year.  Where  the  soil  is  light 
and  stony  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  the  garden 
roller  over  the  surface  after  sowing.  A  watch 
must  be  kept  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  as  fly 
will  sometimes  play  havoc  even  at  this  advanced 
time  of  year  ;  dusting  with  lime  and  soot  or 
wood  ashes  will  check  the  pest,  and  also  assist 
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the  crop  to  make  a  free  growth.  The  best  and 
most  open  position  need  not  be  selected  for  this 
crop,  as  Turnips  will  do  very  well  even  in  the 
partial  shade  of  trees. 

Tkansplantinc  Coleworts. — The  plants  re- 
sulting from  the  first  sowing  of  this  useful  vege- 
table will  now  be  ready  for  putting  out,  and  as 
the  ground,  both  of  seed  beds  and  open  quarters, 
is  in  a  moist  condition,  transplanting  should  prove 
an  easy  operation.  As  I  previously  stated,  I 
always  plant  a  quarter  from  which  old  Straw- 
berry plants  have  been  removed,  and  in  this  case 
drills  are  not  necessary,  as  the  ground,  being  close 
beneath,  retains  the  moisture  well.  On  loose, 
freshly-prepared  ground,  however,  drills  will  be 
necessary.  Plant  15  inches  apart  all  ways  and 
water  home,  keeping  a  sharp  watch  for  under- 
ground grubs,  which  are  usually  very  troublesome 
in  newly-planted  Colewort  beds.  Lime  applied  to 
the  surface  is  of  no  use  whatever  for  this  pest, 
nothing  but  searching  beneath  the  soil  round  the 
stem  that  has  been  cut  off  being  of  any  avail. 
Several  transplantings,  even  of  the  first  sowings, 
may  be  made  as  the  plants  get  large  enough,  and 
the  later  sowings,  which  will  be  ready  for  putting 
out  at  the  beginning  of  September,  will  afford  nice 
useful  heads  in  January  and  February.  Where 
sowing  has  not  yet  been  done  no  more  time  should 
be  lost. 

Onioxs. — The  final  cleaning  by  hand-weeding  of 
spring-sown  crops  of  Onions  must  now  be  given, 
as  also  one  more  broadcast  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  ;  this  will  carry  the  crop  on  to  maturity. 
Where  thick  necks  abound,  go  over  the  bed  with 
a  rake  and  bend  down  the  tops  over  the  bulbs  to 
check  the  flow  of  sap  and  assist  in  swelling  out 
the  bulbs.  These,  after  storing,  should  be  used 
first,  as  they  never  keep  so  well  as  thinner  necked 
bulbs. 

Sowing  Tripoli  Onions. — As  a  rule,  the  pre- 
sent is  a  good  time  for  getting  in  the  seed  of 
Tripoli  varieties,  and  if  the  ground  was  prepared 
a  few  weeks  ago,  as  advised,  so  much  the  better, 
as  firmness  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  a  satis- 
factory growth  both  in  autumn  and  spring-sown 
Onions.  Avoid  thick  sowing,  as  the  spring  bulbs 
are  much  loosened  by  thinning  when  this  is  the 
case,  which  allows  of  their  being  blown  about  by 
wind  and  weakened  by  frost  at  the  base.  After 
sowing  the  seed,  give  a  good  sprinkling  of  burnt 
refuse  or  wood  ashes  in  the  drills  before  covering 
in,  then  tread  and  retread  the  surface,  using  the 
roller  where  the  ground  is  light  and  shallow.  For 
an  early  white  Onion  the  old  Queen  is  most  use- 
ful, doing  its  work  in  less  time  than  any  other  of 
this  section.  I  have  lately  sown  several  sorts  of 
the  so-called  spring  Onions  at  the  same  time, 
and  find  them  equally  as  hardy  as  the  Tripoli, 
Trebon  and  Cranston's  Excelsior  being  two  sorts 
especially  suitable  for  autumn  sowing.  Where 
young  Onions  are  likely  to  be  in  request  in  autumn 
for  salads,  1  would  advise  sowing  an  extra  row 
rather  thickly,  so  that  the  main  batch  may  be 
freely  thinned  out  when  in  quite  a  young  state. 

J.  Crawford. 


HARDY   FRUITS. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines. — I  never  saw  these 
trees  looking  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
The  hot  weather  brought  on  the  American  kinds 
earlier  than  usual,  Alexander  and  Amsden  June 
being  ripe  the  second  week  in  July  on  a  south- 
west wall.  Such  kinds  as  Condor,  Hale's  Early 
and  others  are  now  giving  nice  dishes.  Nectarines 
are  bearing  freelv  and  look  most  promising.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  not  got  any  very  early  Nec- 
tarines, and  should  the  new  kinds  prove  good  in 
the  open  they  will  be  of  much  value.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  aecist  trees  bearing  heavy  crops  in 
the  way  of  li(|uid  manuie  and  a  mulch  of  decayed 
manure  on  the  surface,  giving  heavy  soakings  of 
water  about  twice  a  week  on  light  soils.  These 
trees  often  suffer  from  want  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  and  red  spider  attacks  them,  causing  the 
fruit  to  be  small  and  worthless.  The  trees  being 
planted  close  to  walls,  are  often  dust-dry  at  the 
roots  in  such   seasons  as  we  have  had  recently. 


Canker  and  disease  would  be  arrested  by  giving 
more  food  and  moisture  and  getting  a  clean,  free 
growth.  It  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of  moisture 
these  trees  will  take  when  in  a  vigorous  state. 
Giving  ample  food  and  moisture  at  this  season 
takes  less  time  than  applying  remedies  to  counter- 
act disease.  When  applying  manure  in  a  liquid 
state  it  is  best  given  in  the  evening  or  in  dull 
weather,  and  those  who  cannot  obtain  good  liquid 
may  with  advantage  give  a  liberal  top  dressing  of 
some  artificial  manure.  The  final  thinning  of  the 
fruit  of  late  kinds  should  now  be  attended  to,  and 
leaves  cut  away  to  give  colour  and  good  flavour. 
Any  shoots  should  be  tacked  in  if  required  for 
covering  bare  places  and  the  leaders  given  support. 
The  removal  of  foieright  shoots  should  receive 
attention,  and  those  bearing  fruit  may  be  cut  back 
to  within  three  or  four  buds  of  the  fruit.  With 
wall  trees  thinning  out  of  useless  shoots  is  an 
important  work,  as  crowding  means  unripened 
wood. 

Protecting  the  fruit.  —  Ants  have  been 
troublesome  among  the  early  Peaches  and  Apri- 
cots, and  I  find  they  do  not  like  going  over 
sawdust  soaked  with  petroleum  placed  at  the  base 
of  the  trees.  Slugs  will  also  be  a  nuisance  after 
heavy  rains.  These  are  readily  got  rid  of  by  per- 
sistent looking  after  at  night.  They  are  also 
readily  trapped  by  placing  large  Lettuce  or  Cab- 
bage leaves  near  their  haunts  and  destroying  them 
when  found.  Wasps  promise  to  be  numerous, 
and  probably  we  may  get  as  many  as  in  1893. 
They  can  be  readily  caught  in  large-necked 
bottles  half  filled  with  beer  and  sugar.  Scott's 
wasp  destroyer  is  also  efhcacious,  but  should  be 
used  with  care,  being  poisonous.  Earwigs  are  often 
troublesome,  and  should  be  trapped  with  hollow 
Bean  stalks  and  small  flower-pots  filled  with  hay.  A 
light  covering  of  tiffany  or  muslin  will  protect  the 
ripe  fruit  for  a  time,  but  if  covered  long  the  foliage 
suffers. 

Apricots. — These  require  copious  supplies  of 
moisture,  and  even  when  the  fruit  is  cleared  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  attention  in  the  way  of  food 
and  moisture.  The  trees  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  strong  leaders,  these  being  often  the  salva- 
tion of  the  trees,  and  the  earlier  these  strong 
growths  are  matured  the  better.  Continue  to 
stop  foreright  shoots  ;  in  fact,  these  are  best 
pinched  in  a  small  state  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  not  using  the  knife.  Syringing  overhead 
should  be  continued  for  some  time  after  the  fruit 
is  cleared.  This  will  keep  red  spider  clear  of  the 
foliage  and  the  young  growths  will  mature  sooner 
if  growth  is  assisted.  Mulching  should  not  be 
neglected,  as  there  is  ample  time  for  the  roots  to 
lay  hold  of  the  rich  food  given.  Trees  that  have 
become  bare  by  loss  of  branches  may  at  this  time 
have  the  shoots  laid  in,  thus  furnishing  blank 
spaces,  and  by  training  now  the  growth  will  be 
better  matured.  Late  varieties  with  heavy  crops 
should  be  liberally  fed,  and  young  or  newly- 
planted  trees  kept  nailed  to  the  wall  to  prevent 
loss  of  branches  during  high  winds. 

Plums  are  cropping  very  freely  in  most  dis- 
tricts and  are  very  early,  such  varieties  as  Rivers' 
Prolific  and  Favourite  being  ready  the  third  week 
in  July.  These  two  varieties  are  valuable  where 
early  Plums  are  required.  The  latter  is  very  fine 
grown  on  a  wall  and  a  sure  cropper.  With  later 
varieties  no  time  should  be  lost  in  feeding  and 
keeping  the  foliage  clean.  Aphis  this  season  has 
been  troublesome.  Those  who  have  a  good  water 
supply  can  hose  their  wall  trees  and  thus  remove 
a  large  portion  of  the  fly,  but  it  does  not  kill 
them  entirely.  I  have  found  Bentley's  quassia 
extract  the  most  useful.  Plums  that  crack  badly 
should  be  gathered  a  few  days  before  using,  and 
it  is  well  to  go  over  the  trees  before  cleansing, 
removing  useless  shoots  and  laying  in  young 
growths,  remembering  that  next  year's  crop  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  young  wood  made  this 
season.  With  trees  ripening  their  fruits  and  in  a 
dirty  state  it  is  not  safe  to  use  insecticides,  as  the 
fruit  would  suffer,  and  in  their  case  clean  water 
must  be  depended  upon.  Plums,  unlike  Peaches, 
do  not  like  being  denuded  of  their  leaves,  as  the 
fruits   colour  freely   when   slightly  shaded.     To 


preserve  the  best  late  kinds  it  is  well  to  shade 
with  tiffany,  and  in  removing  shoots  the  growth 
of  the  tree  should  be  considered,  as  some  dessert 
kinds  make  little  wood  and  require  more  care  in 
stopping.  Very  heavy  crops  of  any  of  the  large 
cooking  varieties  should  be  thinned. 

Cherries. — The  trees,  with  the  exception  of 
Morellos,  having  ere  this  been  cleared  of  the  crop, 
daily  syringing  after  a  daj's  hot  sunshine  will 
retain  a  healthy  green  appearance  and  plump  up 
the  fruit-buds  for  next  season.  On  light  soils 
canker  and  loss  of  branches  follow  drought,  and 
in  heavy  or  clay  land  the  surface  roots  should  be 
encouraged  by  a  good  mulch  of  short  manure. 
Morellos  need  covering  with  nets,  as  when  fully 
ripe  they  protect  them  from  hot  sun  and  shrivel- 
ling. 

Pears.  — These  are  now  turning  in.  Such  kinds 
as  Jargonelle  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  are 
better  gathered  a  few  days  in  advance  of  using ; 
indeed,  if  sent  long  distances  it  is  well  to  gather 
them  when  quite  firm,  as  they  ripen  rapidly.  The 
early  kinds,  such  as  Doyenne  d'Ete,  are  not 
worth  eating  if  left  on  the  trees  till  quite  soft,  as 
they  are  then  flavourless.  Later  kinds  bearing 
heavy  crops  should  be  fed  freely  with  liquid 
manure  or  a  good  fertiliser,  the  latter  well  watered 
in  and  a  mulch  given  afterwards.  Owing  to 
drought  and  heat  red  spider  in  some  soils  will  be 
troublesome,  but  may  be  got  rid  of  by  well  syring- 
ing the  wall  trees  at  sunset.  The  lateral  growths 
of  cordon-trained  trees  should  be  stopped,  but  the 
leaders  must  be  nailed  in  if_the  trees  have  not 
filled  up  the  allotted  space. 

Ai'PLEs  — The  early  varieties  of  eating  Apples, 
such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Irish  Peach,  and  Red 
Juneating,  like  early  Pears,  are  best  gathered 
before  they  are  quite  ripe.  These  will  be  followed 
by  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
and  Lady  Sudeley,  and  need  not  occupy  the 
winter  store,  room  being  found  for  them  else- 
where. If  the  crop  is  not  large  it  is  well  to  gather 
them  in  small  quantities  from  the  trees,  and  thus 
lengthen  the  season.  Many  of  the  mid-season 
and  late  kinds  have  suffered  from  drought  and 
have  fallen  badly,  but  with  a  good  crop  this  need 
not  be  deplored,  as  the  fruit  left  will  be  finer.  Late 
kinds  may  be  assisted  with  liquid  manure.  By 
giving  a  mulch  of  short  manure  or  by  feeding 
with  liquid,  the  fruit  will  be  finer  and  more 
valuable.  G.  Wythes. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 

Few  vegetables  require  more  generous  treat- 
ment than  early  Cauliflowers,  and  the  more  so 
is  this  necessary  during  a  dry  season.  Why 
Cauliflowers  should  fail  at  these  times  in  some 
gardens  may  well  be  asked.  Certainly  good, 
close  heads,  and  these  of  a  delicately  white 
colour,  are  not  often  seen.  According  to  my 
observations  there  are  more  early  Cauliflower 
failures  now-a-daya  than  in  years  gone  by.  It 
is  only  of  later  years  that  one  hears  so  much  of 
the  benefits  accruing  by  deterring  sowing  till 
the  new  year  is  well  m.  This,  I  think,  is  where 
the  mistake  lies  ;  not  that  the  system  is  really 
bad  in  itself,  as  many  gardeners,  myself  in- 
cluded, have  grown  good  Cauliflowers  by  the 
method.  The  plants  are  more  liable  to  suffer 
from  checks  than  can  possibly  happen  by  sow- 
ing in  the  autumn  and  growing  them  cool 
throughout.  Nor  can  the  plants  produce  heads 
tit  for  use  earlier  than  autumn  sown.  Instead 
of  there  being  so  much  extra  care  and  attention 
needed  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  autumn-sown 
plants,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  As  a  rule  the  mistake  is  generally  in 
sowing  too  early,  pricking  the  plants  out  in  too 
loose  a  compost,  and  afterwards  in  coddling 
them   too   much.      Either  or  all    of    these   is 
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sufficient  to  mar  the  prospects  of  any  Cauli- 
flowers. Sown  too  early,  and  if  the  autumn 
should  prove  to  be  mild,  the  plants  are  bound 
to  become  overgrown.  With  the  plants  over- 
grown, the  gardener  becomes  anxious  to  get 
them  out  in  the  spring  before  even  the  weather 
is  suitable  for  their  well-being,  and,  as  any 
gardener  knows  perfectly  well,  checks  from  in- 
clement weather  stop  growth,  with  the  result  of 
early  buttoning.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
coddled  plants,  and  pricking  the  plants  out 
into  loose  soil  in  frames  is  equally  injurious. 
It  is  useless  to  plant  out  Cauliflowers  which 
have  been  wintered  in  frames  if  the  soil  will 
not  adhere  to  the  roots.  Old  potting  soil  is 
such  a  favourite  medium  for  many  purposes, 
that  the  majority  of  people  when  writing  of 
Cauliflowers  recommend  such  material  for  prick- 
ing out  autumn-sown  Cauliflowers.  A  worse 
material  could  hardly  be  recommended,  as  such 
will  not  hold  together  when  lifted.  Of  course, 
if  the  plants  are  to  be  potted  up  it  does  not 
matter  so  much,  but  even  in  these  cases  the 
plants  will  be  better  by  having  the  compost 
employed  of  a  more  holding  description. 

As  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  of 
the  practice  in  other  gardens  go,  I  find  the  first 
week  in  September  quite  early  enough  for  seed 
sowing,  and  this  could  be  taken  as  a  guide  for 
most  districts.  Recent  notes  in  The  Garden 
have  suggested  the  most  suitable  varieties  for 
autumn  sowing,  these  being  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt, 
Early  London,  and  Waloheren.  A  variety  not 
often  seen  recommended  is  the  Large  Asiatic. 
This  is  an  excellent  Cauliflower,  and  also  forms 
a  good  succession  variety  to  the  two  former. 
Earliness  is  also  a  point  with  these  autumn 
raised  plants,  they  being  a  decided  advance  over 
others  sown  in  January,  although  by  some 
growers  these  are  supposed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage. To  get  Cauliflowers  as  early  as  possible, 
the  plants  must  be  pricked  out  under  hand- 
lights,  as  with  these  there  is  no  disturbance 
and  they  grow  away  direct.  A  few  Cauliflowers 
grown  in  this  way,  or  as  many  as  handlights 
could  be  spared  for,  would  prove  most  useful  in 
any  garden. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  an  open  and 
sunny  spot,  the  soil  being  light  and  friable.  I 
select  a  portion  of  a  south  border,  also  sowing 
the  seeds  in  shallow  drills,  and  these  thinly. 
Plants  raised  in  this  manner  have  stout  stems, 
and  are  not  liable  to  be  aft'ected  with  mildew 
or  gangrene,  this  latter  clearing  the  seedling.s 
ofi'  wholesale.  By  the  time  the  first  pair  of 
rough  leaves  has  grown  to  a  fair  size  the 
plants  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  pricking 
out.  As  long  as  this  can  be  done  before  the 
advent  of  cold  weather  it  will  suflice.  For 
pricking  out  into  frames,  select  a  low  frame  in  an 
open  and  sunny  position,  the  frame  also  being 
set  on  a  hard  bottom.  This  is  important,  as  if 
the  base  should  be  at  all  loose  the  plants  will 
root  deeply,  when  of  -courie  they  will  not  lift 
readily  in  the  spring.  A  firm  ash  bottom  is  the 
best,  as  the  plants  move  off  this  material  cleanly. 
Over  the  bottom  place  a  layer  of  short  rotten 
manure  to  the  depth  of  2  inches,  this  being 
levelled  down  with  the  back  of  a  fork,  and  over 
this  the  same  depth  of  holding  soil  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  pulverised  horse  manure. 
Into  this  the  little  plants  are  pricked  out  4  inches 
apart.  At  no  time  must  the  plants  be  coddled, 
severe  frosts  aud  heavy  rains  only  being  guarded 
against.  For  ordinary  frosts  a  couple  of  mats  will 
be  sufficient  protection,  but  in  times  of  severe 
and  prolonged  frost  the  sides  must  be  banked 
up  with  stable  litter  with  sufficient  on  the 
glass  to  keep  out  frost,  although  a  degree  or 
two  of  this  will  do  no  harm.  I  have  kept  the 
plants  covered  up  for  a  month,  and  at  the  end 


of  this  time  they  have  been  quite  fresh.  It  is 
bad  practice  to  uncover  the  frames  daily  in 
times  of  severe  and  prolonged  frosts.  Even  if 
the  sun  shines  brightly  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  such  exposure  only  excites  the  plants. 
After  the  frost  is  past  gradually  expose  the 
plants  until  it  is  safe  to  pull  ofl'  the  lights  again 
daily.  The  surface  soil  will  also  be  benefited 
by  being  lightly  stirred,  and  if  mildew  appears 
dust  with  wood  ashes.  The  plants  will  under 
this  treatment  grow  sturdily,  and  when  large 
enough  the  time  will  be  at  hand  for  transplant- 
ing, and  which,  as  I  have  previously  advised, 
must  be  done  carefully,  lifting  with  as  large  a 
ball  as  possible.  I  cut  each  plant  out  in 
squares  with  a  clean  and  sharp  flat  trowel,  and 
they  never  fail  to  become  well  established. 
The  ground  can  hardly  be  too  rich  for  Cauli- 
flowers, and  in  planting  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  draw  rather  deep  drills,  into  which 
set  the  plants,  pressing  the  soil  about  the  balls 
with  the  fingers,  finishing  ofl'  with  a  thorough 
watering.  If  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  of 
course  this  will  have  to  be  repeated.  Planting 
in  drills  will  enable  the  water  to  reach  the 
roots,  while  another  advantage  of  the  drills  is 
that  they  afibrd  some  protection  during  the 
earlier  stages.  Later  on,  either  after  a  water- 
ing or  rain,  the  soO  can  be  puUed  round  the 
plants  with  a  hoe. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  potted  up  use  what 
are  termed  48's.  After  potting,  plunge  to  the 
rims  in  a  cold  frame,  treating  exactly  as  for 
pricked-out  plants  as  regards  free  ventilation 
and  protection,  only  care  must  be  taken  that  at 
no  time,  especially  in  the  early  spring,  must 
they  suffer  from  want  of  water.  The  hand- 
light  plants  for  early  cutting  must  either  be 
accommodated  with  a  south  border  or  an  open 
position  well  open  to  the  sun.  In  either  case 
it  is  best  to  prepare  slightly  raised  stations  for 
each  handlight.  A.  Young. 


Sutton's  Slammoth  "White  Runner.— This 
is  a  capital  Bean,  and  well  worth  growing  by  all 
who  have  profit  in  view.  It  is  rather  later  coming 
into  bearing  than  the  old  Scarlet  Runner,  but 
this  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  if  sown 
at  the  eame  time.  The  growth  is  very  vigorous, 
and  the  yield  of  long  dark  green  pods  prodigious. 
Its  white  flowers  also  render  it  attractive  in  the 
kitchen  garden. — N. 

French  Bean  Negro  Longpod.— This  Bean 
— if  we  may  judge  by  the  few  places  in  which  it  is 
now  seen—  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  yet  for  all 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  class.  It 
has  a  good  constitution,  is  not  so  easily  affected 
by  cold  winds  as  Canadian  Wonder,  and  is  rather 
earlier  in  coming  into  bearing  than  that  variety. 
Its  colour  is  good  and  the  flavour  delicious.  I 
hope  this  good  old  Bean  will  not  be  allowed  to  go 
out  of  cultivation. — C.  H.  N. 

Potato  Sutton's  Seedling  as  an  exhibition 

kind. — Amongst  all  the  sorts  of  second  early 
high-class  Potatoes  I  do  not  think  a  better 
can  be  found  for  exhibition  than  Sutton's  Seed- 
ling. It  matters  not  whether  shown  in  a  col- 
lection of  vegetables  or  as  a  single  dish,  it  always 
tells  if  well  grown.  When  speaking  of  Sutton's 
Seedling  as  an  exhibition  Potato,  however,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  for  cropping  and  quality  also 
it  has  few,  if  any,  equals.  Windsor  Castle,  a 
Potato  somewhat  similar  in  size  and  shape,  is  very 
hard  to  beat  either  for  showing  or  eating,  while 
it  is  a  prodigious  bearer.  It  is  in  season  from  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks  later  than  the  Seedling. 
— C  J. 

Trarsplanting  spring  Onions.— Some  time 
ago  a  writer  in  The  Garden  advised  raismg  the 
Spanish  section  of  Onions  in  boxes  in  heat  in 
spring,  and  after  duly  hardening  them  off,  plant- 
ing out  on  the  open  quarters,  contending  that 
Onions  so  treated  were  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks 


of  grub  on  hot,  shallow  soils  as  were  those  sown 
in  the  ordinary  way.  From  what  I  have  this  year 
seen,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  statement.  A  neighbour  of  mine, 
who  for  many  years  had  failed  to  grow  either 
Tripoli  or  spring-sown  Onions,  adopted  the  above- 
named  plan,  with  the  result  that  at  present  he 
has  a  grand  lot  of  bulbs,  which  are  sound  and 
free  from  all  traces  of  the  maggot.  Probably  the 
earliness  of  the  young  eeedlings  enables  them  to 
grow  beyond  the  stage  at  which  the  maggot 
usually  attacks  them.  Those  troubled  with  this 
pest  would  do  well  to  give  the  transplanting 
system  a  trial,  using  plenty  of  soot  at  digging 
time.— J.  C. 

Early  Brussels  Sprouts.  — I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  the  advantage  of  sowing  this  vegetable 
so  early  in  the  year  as  some  do,  especially  in  the 
south  of  England ;  in  fact,  I  seldom  sowthe  teed  till 
March  even  for  my  earliest  batch,  and  then  in  the 
open  air.  I  am  from  this  sowing  able  to  pick  good 
sprouts  in  October,  which  is  in  my  opinion  quite 
soon  enough,  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  like  many  other 
winter  greens,  are  always  much  improved  by  a 
few  frosts.  Some  gardeners  I  know  sow  seed  in 
February  in  heat,  thinking  they  cannot  be  too 
soon.  The  result  is  that  on  good  ground  the 
plants  by  August  attain  to  a  great  size,  and  during 
September  coarse  open  sprouts  resembling  small 
Cabbages  are  produced,  and  that,  too,  when  there 
is  plenty  of  more  seasonable  vegetables  in  the 
garden.  The  fact  that  in  my  midland  garden  good 
sprouts  are  obtained  by  October  from  March- 
sown  seed  is,  I  think,  sufficient  proof  that  very 
early  sowings  are  quite  unnecessary. — H.  C. 

Open-air  Tomatoes. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
with  our  improved  summers  Tomatoes  may  again 
be  successfully  grown  in  the  open  air,  even  where 
there  are  no  walls,  always  provided  perfect  shelter 
can  be  afforded.  The  other  day  I  saw  in  the  home 
nursery  at  Gunton,  within  four  miles  of  the  sea, 
a  splendid  lot  of  plants  carrying  fine  clusters  of 
fruit,  some  of  which  were  ripening.  It  is  but 
right  to  say  that  the  situation  is  highly  favour- 
able, being  screened  from  winds  from  every  point, 
and  the  soil  warm  and  well  drained.  The  plants 
were  growing  trained  to  stout  stakes  on  the 
single  rod  system,  being  slightly  mulched  with 
short  litter,  and  amongst  the  several  sorts 
Ladybird  was  most  conspicuous.  Mr.  Allan 
considers  this  variety  better  than  Ham  Green. 
When  we  consider  that  Norfolk  is  not  one 
of  the  warmest  counties,  surely  in  the  more 
southerly  ones  open-air  Tomatoes  might  be  made 
to  pay  if  the  right  sorts  were  chosen  and  pains 
taken  in  their  culture.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
plants  are  often  unduly  exposed  in  hardening  off 
after  coming  from  a  warm,  moist  house,  the  foun- 
dation of  disease  thus  being  laid.  Although  a 
sunny  position  is  imperative  when  planted  out,  if 
the  same  is  exposed  in  the  least  degree  to  cutting 
winds,  failure  may  be  expected. — J.  C. 

The  Potato  crop. — I  have  under  my  control 
just  now  a  dozen  diverse  trials  of  Potatoes  in 
Surrey.  These  trials  comprise  some  seventy  sorts, 
and  are  in  area  ranging  from  10  rods  to  20  rods. 
Also  they  are  on  all  sorts  of  soils,  clay,  stiff  loam, 
bog,  chalk,  sand,  and  combinations.  In  every 
case  the  breadths  look  wonderfully  well.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Potatoes  in  every  part  of  the 
county  ;  indeed,  present  appearances  indicate  an 
immense  crop  of  tubers  later.  The  earliest  and 
tenderest  sorts,  now  that  heavy  rains  and  a  lower 
temperature  have  come,  show  evidences  of  spot- 
ting on  the  leafage — not  of  the  Peronospora,  but 
rather  indications  that  the  foliage  of  these  va- 
rieties cannot  withstand  the  change  to  colder 
weather.  So  far  as  all  the  second  early  and  late 
sorts  are  concerned,  the  top  growth  is  distinctly 
strong,  indeed  luxuriant,  too  much  so  in  fact,  es- 
pecially that  in  great  breadths  a  second  blooming 
has  resulted.  In  the  earlier  sorts,  where  swelling 
of  the  tubers  was  distinctly  checked,  there  is 
much  super-tuberating,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  how  far  that  evil  may  have  extended  to  the 
later  ones,  though  it  is  hoped  that  it  has  not.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  rain  for  the  Potatoes,  indeed  too 
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In  my  own  garden, 
a  trace  of  disease 
sorry  to  find  some 
too,   in    a    so-called 


much,  and  now  badly  need  warmth  and  dryness. 
Generally  I  regard  growth  on  all  main  crop  va- 
rieties, owing  to  the  long  drought  and  now  the 
excessive  rainfall,  as  some  two  or  three  weeks 
later  than  usual  ;  hence  there  will  be  all  the  more 
need  for  a  prolonged  and  dry  autumn.  If,  as  is 
prognosticated,  we  are  to  have  a  considerable  spell 
of  this  broken,  wet,  cooler  weather,  the  effect  on 
the  crop  may  presently  prove  to  be  most  disas- 
trous. Our  Potatoes  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  If  that  be  fine  and  warm,  we  may 
have  one  of  the  finest  crops  on  record.  If  it  be 
bad,  then  the  result  may  be  a  misfortune. — A.  D. 

As  a  rule,  except  on  cool,  moist  soils,  firtt 

and  second  early  crops  of  Potatoes  have  this 
year  proved  indifferent,  and  I  have  noticed 
at  several  exhibitions  how  much  affected  with 
scab  the  tubers  have  been, 
however,  I  have  not  seen 
until  to-day,  when  I  was 
affected  tubers,  and  that, 
disease-resisting  variety.  The  freedom  from  dis- 
ease in  early  and  second  early  Potatoes  this  sum- 
mer confirms  the  opinion  I  have  before  expressed, 
that  the  germs  of  the  disease  may  be  present,  but 
that  it  will  make  no  headway  unless  the  weather 
be  favourable  to  its  development.  As  regards 
late  field  Potatoes  in  this  district,  the  copious 
rains  of  the  last  fortnight  came  in  the  nick  of 
time,  and  with  a  favourable  autumn  many  confi- 
dently hope  for  an  abundant  yield.  I  think 
Renown  will  eventually  become  a  very  popular 
late  Potato,  and  will  when  seed  tubers  are 
cheaper  be  largely  grown  for  market.  It  is  a 
prodigious  cropper,  almost  as  round  as  a  cricket 
ball,  while  the  flavour  when  cooked  is  delicious. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  to  Schoolmaster,  but 
resists  disease  better  than  that  sterling  variety. — 
J.  C,  \om. 

New    Tomatoes. — Two 
Tomatoes  destined,  I  think, 
Duke  of  York  and  Chemin. 
myself  grown  either,  I 
ters  in  other  gardens. 


comparatively    new 
to  make  a  mark  are 
Although  I  have  not 
have  noted  their  charae- 
A  neighbour  of  mine  has 


grown  the  Duke  for  two  seasons  and  thinks  very 
highly  of  it.  Not  only  has  it  perfect  symmetry, 
colour,  and  flavour,  but  what  many  of  the  finer 
looking  Tomatoes  lack,  good  cropping  powers. 
Those  who  have  opportunity  for  trying  new  To- 
matoes will  do  well  to  give  Duke  of  York  a  trial. 
Chemin  I  have  only  seen  in  one  establishment,  but 
I  am  much  impressed  with  its  general  appearance, 
and  should  its  flavour  prove  to  be  as  good  as  its 
appearance,  it  will  make  an  ideal  lunch  Tomato. 
Ladies  generally  object  to  very  large  fruit  for 
eating  in  a  raw  state ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
growing  at  least  one  medium-sized  sort  for  that 
purpose.  That  Chemin  is  both  prolific  and  early 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  carrying  more 
fruit  than  plants  of  several  popular  sorts  growing 
in  the  same  house,  and  that  many  of  these  were 
nearly  fit  for  eating,  while  those  on  the  other 
sorts  were  comparatively  green. — C.  N. 


strong  growing  kinds,  it  does  not  commence  bear- 
ing so  soon  as  Governor  Wood  and  Black  Tar- 
tarian, but  makes  up  for  lost  time  in  after  years. 
I  have  a  horizontal-trained  tree  on  an  east  aspect 
at  present  bearing  a  nice  lot  of  large  highly- 
coloured  fruit.  One  of  its  chief  recommendations, 
in  addition  to  size  and  high  quality,  is  its  long- 
lasting  character,  the  fruit  hanging  for  weeks  in 
a  sound  condition  if  kept  from  birds.  ^ J.  C. 

Planting  out  forced  Strawberries. — It  is 
an  old  plan  to  plant  out  forced  plants  of  such 
Strawberries  as  Keens'  Seedling,  Viscountess,  or 
indeed  any  of  the  early  varieties,  for  furnishing  a 
full  crop  of  ordinary-sized  fruit  for  general  use  the 
following  year.     In  this  case  the  runners  are  kept 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden, 


RUBUS  CAPENSIS. 
Mr.  Luthkr  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  California, 
who  sent  ns  the  photograph  from  which  the 
illustration  was  prepared,  in  writing  to  us  re 
Rubus  capensis,  says  that  it  came  to  him  by 
way  of  New  Zealand  from  South  Africa,  and  is 
probably  the  one  Stanley  speaks  of  as  growing 
in  place.s  on  the  Dark  Continent.  The  canes 
grow  to  a  height  of  from  0  feet  to  10  feet, 
bending  over  and  rooting.  The  plant  is 
covered  with  a  short  rusty  down  and  a  lew  short 
scattered  prickles.  The  fruit  is  of  a  purplish 
wine  or  mulberry  colour  and  of  excellent 
quality,  though  the  berries  do  not  separate  from 
the  receptacle  as  freely  as  they  ought. 

Cherry  Florence.— For  late  use  this  large, 
showy  dessert  Cherry  is  invaluable.     Like  other 


Rubus  capensis. 


From  a  photograph  !ient  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank, 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 


cut  off.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  by 
planting  out  some  of  the  more  delicately-flavoured 
and  less  rampant  sorts  after  forcing,  and  keep- 
ing a  few  of  the  runners  which  these  produce 
pegged  down,  these  latter  produce  fruit  of  the  first 
size  and  quite  equal  in  flavour  to  that  borne  on 
the  parent  plant.  Empress  of  India  is  said  to  do 
exceedingly  well  under  this  treatment. 

Apple  White  Juneating. — I  have  before  re- 
ferred to  the  usefulness  of  this  little  Apple  for 
very  early  work  and  of  its  suitability  for  training 
as  an  espalier.  This  year  again  our  tree  is  loaded 
with  fruit,  which  is  very  passable  for  dessert  if 
eaten  soon  after  being  gathered.  If  laid  by  for 
long  it  becomes  mealy  and  tasteless,  a  fault  un- 


fortunately common  amongst  all  early  Apples. 
Of  course,  the  flavour  of  Juneating  is  not  nearly 
so  good  as  that  of  Irish  Peach  and  Beauty  of 
Bath,  which  ripen  soon  after  it,  but  where  earli- 
ness  is  a  desideratum  one  or  two  trees  as  espaliers 
are  certainly  worth  growing,  as  with  nearly  all 
other  dessert  Apples  Juneating  is  of  much  better 
flavour  from  espaliers  than  from  bush  or  standard 
trees. — J.  C. 

MELONS  AT  HILLSIDE,  NEWARK. 
A    FEW    days    ago  I  inspected  at  Hillside,   the 
residence  of   Colonel   Newton,   one  of  the   most 
meritorious  crops  of  Melons  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  see.     The  plants   occupied  a  house 

having    an     arched 
roof    and    running 
north    and     south, 
and  were  grown  on 
what  may  be  called 
the    extension   sys- 
tem,     which      has 
much  to  recommend 
it,  and  from  which 
the   largest,  if  not 
the  best  flavoured, 
crops  of  Melons  are 
cut.     Of  course,  the 
restriction     system 
of  culture  in   early 
houses    is    impera- 
tive, as  their  small 
size    necessary   for 
securing     sufficient 
heat  for  the  plants 
at  that   early  date 
is     insufficient     for 
plants  that   are   to 
be      allowed      to 
ramble,       but      for 
plants  which  are  to 
ripen     their     fruit, 
say,  at  the  end  of 
July    or   beginning 
of     August,     com- 
mend  me  to  a  lof- 
tier   structure  and 
the  extension    sys- 
tem of  growth.  The 
Melons  in  question 
were     planted      on 
each     side    of     the 
house,      which      is 
about  20  feet  long 
and  of  good  height, 
sufficient,    in   fact, 
to       allow      of      a 
growth    of    8    feet 
or  9   feet  for   each 
plant.       The    beds 
contain      no      hot- 
water     pipes,     but 
are  heated  by  man- 
ure and  leaves  well 
trodden  in  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  ridge 
of  sound  calcareous 
loam.       Plenty     of 
room  is  allowed  be- 
tween   each    plant, 
as  close  growth  in 
the     case    of     the 
Hillside      plants 
would    be    ruinous,   both    the  main   stems    and 
laterals  being  exceedingly  vigorous  and  the  leaves 
large    and   leathery.     I   was  particularly  struck 
with  the  various  stages  of  growth  the  Melons  were 
in,  plenty  of  very  large  fruit  being  at  the  top  of  the 
trellis,  the  great  strength  of  the  laterals  at  that 
point  not  only  enabling  the  Melons  to  set,  but  to 
swell  away,  instead  of  turning  yellow  and  falling 
off  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  secondary 
set  of   fruit  on  more  restricted  and  less  vigorous 
plants.     In  houses  like  the  one  at  Hillside  little 
tire-heat  is  needed,  as  it  catches  the  morning  sun 
as   soon  as  it  rises  and  reaps  thd  full  benefit  of 
that  agent  through   the  afternoon  and  evening, 
and   by  early  closing  the  heat  is   retained  well 
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into  the  hours  of  darkness.  Mr.  Day,  Colonel 
Newton's  gardener,  finds  these  strong  plants 
rather  addicted  to  stem  canker  if  great  care  is 
not  exercised  in  watering,  but  with  discretion  in 
this  matter  and  the  use  of  dry  lime  directly  the 
first  trace  of  it  is  seen  its  progress  is  effectually 
checked.  The  varieties  grown  at  Hillside  are 
Royal  Favourite,  Imperial  Green,  and  Best  of  All. 
The  first  I  was  much  struck  with,  several  of  the 
fruit  weighing  quite  7  lbs.,  of  a  beautiful  creamy 
colour,  and  closely  netted.  Imperial  Green  is 
a  nice  oval-shaped  fruit  of  good  colour  and  fine 
flavour.  Best  of  All  I  have  never  seen  so  good  in 
colour  before,  and  Mr.  Day  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  such  a  true  strain  of  this  popular 
Melon,  as  many  inferior  ones  are  in  the  market. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Taylor  when  at  Longleat 
used  to  grow  that  good  old  Melon,  Meredith's 
Hybrid  Cashmere,  to  perfection  on  the  extension 
system.  J.  C. 

A  valuable  early  Plum. — When  at  the 
R.H  S.'s  Gardens  at  Chiswick  recently  I  noticed 
a  Plum  superior  in  every  way  to  Rivers'  Early 
Prolific  and  quite  a  fortnight  earlier.  It  is  named 
Early  Favourite,  and  is  a  seedling,  raised  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  The  fruit  is  rather  more  oval  than 
that  of  Early  Prolific,  medium  sized,  purple,  juicy, 
and  with  a  nice  flavour.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
much  better  for  dessert  than  Early  Prolific,  being 
more  sugary.  Given  a  warm  wall,  it  is  a  sure 
cropper ;  indeed,  it  crops  too  freely,  severe  thin- 
ning being  necessary  to  prevent  the  tree  being 
injured.  It  is  a  freestone.  Grown  on  a  south 
wall,  it  may  be  had  ripe  early  in  July.  The 
raisers  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  variety  for  grow- 
ing as  a  bush. — G.  W. 

A  Jargonelle  Pear  tree. — In  The  Garden 
of  the  3rd  inst.  I  note  your  observations  in  regard 
to  a  remarkable  Jargonelle  Pear  tree  said  to 
have  been  planted  in  the  year  ISl-'i,  and  producing 
at  times  as  many  as  2000  Pears.  I  have  a  .Jargon- 
elle tree  in  my  garden,  planted,  I  believe,  in  the 
year  1830,  some  fifteen  years  later  than  the  one  you 
mention.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  a  hedge,  is  about 
25  feet  high,  takes  its  chance,  for  it  is  never 
either  pruned  or  manured,  and  it  invariably  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  fruit ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
1893  it  produced  about  1500  Pears,  last  year 
nearly  2000,  and  I  am  sure  this  year  it  is  bearing 
between  2500  and  3000  Pears.  It  has  been  in  my 
possession  for  over  forty  years  and  I  have  never 
known  it  fail.  With  me  this  year  there  are  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears. — 
C.  L.,  Neivjiort,  Mon. 

Morello   Cherries    on  different  stocks. — 

Cherries  are  much  affected  by  gumming  and 
canker,  and  to  prevent  this  it  is.  well  to  consider 
how  the  trees  behave  in  certain  soils,  and  to  grow 
those  kinds  on  the  stock  least  subject  to  disease. 
It  is  very  annoying  when  the  trees  have  attained 
a  fair  size  to  lose  a  portion  of  them  by  canker  ; 
indeed  at  times  the  whole  tree  dies,  and  in  many 
cases  what  little  is  left  is  so  unsightly,  that  it  has 
to  be  rooted  up.  Canker  is  often  attributed  to 
the  soil  being  unsuitable.  Doubtless  such  is  the 
case  in  some  places,  but  I  am  inclined  to  attribute 
some  portion  of  the  evil  to  the  stock  on  wliich  the 
trees  are  worked.  I  do  not  think  the  disease  is 
caused  by  severe  weather,  as  this  season  Cherries 
of  all  kinds  have  been  abundant  and  good,  thus 
showing  that  severe  cold  is  not  injurious,  and  my 
opinion  is  that,  provided  the  roots  are  well 
nourished  and  there  is  a  good  top  growth,  there 
will  be  lees  disease.  I  have  a  great  number  of 
these  trees  in  various  forms,  and  of  course  not  all 
on  the  same  stock.  The  Mahaleb,  I  find,  is  the 
j  best  stock  on  poor  thin  soil  and  the  trees  make 
j  more  surface  roots,  and  though  more  food  in  the 
'  way  of  mulching  is  required,  there  are  much 
i  better  crops  and  the  trees  make  a  freer  growth 
I  with  less  canker  and  gumming.  Those  who  fail 
I  with  the  Morello  in  this  country  would  do  well  to 
purchase  trees  on  this  stock,  as  in  a  season  like 
this  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  all  one  could  desire. 
— S.  H.  B. 


APRICOTS. 

The  crop  this  season  in  many  districts  is  not  all 
one  could  desire  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  termed  under 
the  average.  This  can  doubtless  be  accounted 
for  in  various  ways,  the  principal  cause  being  that 
last  autumn  was  not  the  most  favourable  for 
ripening  the  wood.  Others  doubtless  may  think 
the  severe  weather  experienced  early  in  the  year 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  failure  of 
the  crop,  but  I  do  not  think  such  is  the  case,  as 
our  trees  never  looked  better  than  they  do  now. 
So  far  there  have  been  few  losses  from  canker  and 
what  bloom  there  was  set  freely,  and  though 
much  later  it  was  strong.  The  worst  losses  from 
canker  were  last  year  early  in  the  season  before 
the  fruits  stoned.  This  followed  a  dry,  hot  sum- 
mer, leading  me  to  think  the  trees  must  at  one 
time  have  suffered  from  drought,  being  on  a  raised 
sloping  bank  and  in  light  porous  soil.  I  admit  they 
set  far  too  heavy  a  crop.  This  must  weaken  the 
trees,  and  in  future  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
so  many  fruits  setting.  There  are  few  fruit  trees 
that  root  so  near  the  surface  as  Apricots,  and 
those  who  can  give  a  good  portion  of  the  border 
entirely  to  them  will  be  well  repaid.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  soon  the  trees  make  up  for  loss  of 
time.  In  April  the  fruit  was  quite  a  month  later 
than  usual  owing  to  the  protracted  frost,  but  the 
weather  since  was  most  favourable,  and  I  gathered 
Oulhn's  Early  Peach  in  the  middle  of  July,  only 
a  few  days  later  than  usual.  The  variety  named 
is  a  sure  cropper,  and  what  makes  it  more  valu- 
able is  that  it  is  the  first  to  ripen.  Large  Early 
is  very  fine  this  season,  and  where  most  varieties 
have  only  an  averagecrop  this  is  bearing  very  freely, 
the  fruits  large  and  good.  There  is  less  can  ker  in  this 
variety  than  in  any  other  I  know,  and  in  places 
where  Apricots  do  not  thrive  I  would  advise  giving 
Large  Early  a  trial.  With  me  Hemskirk  is  less 
liable  to  canker  than  the  Moorpark,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  bearer  and  the  fruit  richly  flavoured. 
I  fear  I  must  class  Moorpark  as  the  worst  as 
regards  loss  of  branches,  and  though  I  still  have 
a  large  tree  or  two,  I  do  not  know  how  long  they 
will  continue,  the  losses  during  the  past  few  years 
having  been  greater  with  this  than  all  others  com- 
bined. Shipley  or  Blenheim  is  bearing  a  fair 
crop,  and  as  regards  ripening  closely  follows  Large 
Early.  The  fruits  are  not  large  and  its  value  is 
as  a  preserving  kind,  the  fruit  being  juicy 
and  good  and  the  trees  not  liable  to  disease. 
Many  prefer  it  for  drying  on  account  of  its  useful 
size  and  good  colour.  Kaisha  or  Syrian  is  like- 
wise a  small  variety,  and  useful  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  have  others,  such  as  Breda,  which  is  good, 
but  it  is  very  small  when  allowed  to  crop  freely. 
This  is  the  best  kind  when  grown  in  favourable 
situations  in  bush  form,  but  for  early  fruit  I  would 
prefer  Shipley.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Frogmore  Early,  a  small  fruit,  and  with  me  infe- 
rior to  Shipley.  Many  of  the  varieties  are  much 
better  when  gathered  from  the  trees  a  few  days 
before  being  used,  placing'  them  in  a  cool  house. 
If  we  have  much  rain  after  a  long  season  of 
drought  and  the  trees  are  in  heavy  soil,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  throw  off  the  excessive  rainfall  by  spare 
lights,  boards,  slates,  or  corrugated  zinc  sheeting, 
this  preventing  late  fruits  cracking  and  ripening 
the  summer  growth,  the  trees  also  being  less 
liable  to  gumming  and  canker  the  following 
season. — G.  Wythes. 

The  great  scarcity  of  Apricots  generally 

this  season  may,  after  all,  prove  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise ;  it  certainly  will  where  overcropping  has 
been  the  rule.  Generally  speaking,  Apricot  trees 
flower  so  abundantly  and  set  such  numbers  of  fruit 
that  gardeners  are  apt  to  think  after  pulling  off 
thousands  that  they  have  over-thinned  them, 
when  really  half  as  many  more  might  well  have 
been  taken  off.  No  other  wall  fruit  is  half  so  long- 
suffering  as  the  Apricot,  or  capable  of  bearing  the 
strain  of  excessive  cropping  ;  hence  the  abuse  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  This  season,  however  (the 
crops  in  most  gardens  being  very  scanty),  the 
trees  will  be  able  to  recoup  themselves  where 
weakly  or  exhausted,  and  to  make  strong  shoots 
and  stout  buds  for  the  coming  year.     The  roots 


should  be  fed  as  often  and  as  liberally  as  possible, 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  dry  root-run,  even  to  barren 
trees,  is  far  more  prejudicial  than  a  moderate  crop 
with  sufficient  root  moisture.  Owing  to  there 
being  no  fruit,  trees  will  be  apt  to  be  overlooked 
this  year. — J.  C. 


BLENHEIM  ORANGE  APPLE. 
This  Apple  has  such  a  bad  character  of  being  an 
indifferent  bearer  with  some  cultivators,  that  any- 
thing that  can  be  truthfully  said  that  will  help  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  those  who  are  of  the  same 
opinion  may  be  interesting.  I  write  from  a  dis- 
trict— the  vale  of  Taunton  Dene — where  there  are 
probably  more  trees  of  this  Apple  grown  than  in 
any  other  part  of  England.  Climate  may  perhaps 
have  something  to  do  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
trees  ;  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  the  healthy  con  • 
dition  of  the  trees  and  the  regularity  with  which 
they  bear  stamp  the  Blenheim  as  the  most  profit- 
able Apple  that  can  be  cultivated  when  plenty 
of  trees  is  grown  to  offer  an  inducement  to  the 
grower  to  find  the  best  market  for  the  fruit. 
I  have  said  the  trees  bear  regularly ;  by  this  I 
mean  they  are  rarely  barren  of  fruit,  but  the 
majority  of  them  bear  a  heavy  crop  one  year  and 
a  light  one  the  next.  Strange  to  say,  both  last 
year  and  this  the  majority  of  the  trees  are  pro- 
ducing wonderful  crops,  some  of  them  having  as 
many  as  six  or  seven  bags  of  fruit  (120  lbs.  to  the 
bag)  ;  and  as  these  will  always  realise  203.  per  bag 
and  sometimes  2os.,  my  statement  that  it  is  a  very 
profitable  Apple  to  grow  is  borne  out  by  facts. 
There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  abroad  that  the 
trees  are  a  long  while  in  coming  into  bearing  ;  that 
may  be  so  if  they  are  planted  in  a  poor  thin  soil. 
The  Blenheim  should  only  be  planted  in  ground 
that  is  naturally  good  and  deep.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  soil  for  them  it  will  be  sure  to  end  in 
commercial  failure,  but  given  a  favourable  root 
medium  and  a  climate  such  as  prevails  in  the 
south  or  west  of  England,  the  Blenheim  Orange 
comes  into  bearing  as  soon  as  any  other  sort  of 
equal  merit,  whether  the  trees  are  in  the  form 
of  standards  or  large  spreading  bushes.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  form,  I  have  a  dozen  examples 
in  my  garden,  planted  seven  years  ago,  that  have 
borne  regularly  ever  since  the  third  year,  giving 
large  and  handsome  fruit,  that  makes  me  regret 
the  number  is  not  twice  as  many. 

In  suitable  land  there  is  no  better  or  more  pro- 
lific sort  grown  that  is  so  well  adapted  for  re- 
grafting  fairly  young  trees  where  it  is  desirable 
to  change  the  sorts.  There  is  no  more  successful 
grower  of  the  Blenheim  Orange  Apple  than  Mr. 
James  Stevens,  of  South  Road,  Taunton.  Six 
years  ago  he  had  a  tree  regrafted  with  this  sort, 
and  the  second  year  after  grafting,  the  tree  pro- 
duced two  bags  of  fine  fruit.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  good  number  of  grafts  put  on,  so  that  a 
fine  head  was  formed  the  first  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  more 
than  one  variety  of  the  Blenheim,  some  of 
them  inferior  in  size  and  flavour  to  the  type. 
One  cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  seeing  what  a 
favourite  the  sort  is  and  the  many  attempts  made 
by  amateur  cultivators  to  raise  trees  from  the 
pips.  One  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  planting 
this  sort  in  standard  form  is  placing  the  trees  too 
thick  ;  they  should  stand  40  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  then  they  will  form  fine  symmetrical  heads 
and  prove  a  source  of  pride  and  profit.  Some 
claim  for  this  sort  a  complete  immunity  from 
canker,  but  my  experience  and  observation  do 
not  support  that  view.  In  highly  manured 
ground  I  have  seen  it  canker  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  completely  spoil  the  trees.  It  certainly  does 
not  canker  nearly  so  much  as  some  other  sorts. 
With  me  it  does  not  canker  at  all,  while  such 
sorts  as  Cellini,  Warner's  King,  Stubbard,  and 
Ribston  Pippin  are  badly  aft'ected  by  it.  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  rich  manure  applied  to 
the  roots  favours  the  spread  of  canker. 

Taunton.  J.  C.  CL.VRKE. 

Profitable    Raspberries. — In     the    case    of 
many   fruits   the  recently  raised   varieties  have 
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size,  but  it  is  certainly  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  some  of  the  more 
recently  introduced  Raspberries.  Few,  I  think, 
having  any  knowledge  of  these  would  care  now 
to  plant  such  as  the  old  Antwerp  or  Fastolf  even 
where  selling  the  fruit  is  intended.  Baumforth's 
Seedling,  although  not  strickly  speaking  new,  is 
wonderfully  productive,  and  that  too  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  canes  it  makes  on  rich  soil.  Its 
constitution  also  is  good,  as  proved  by  its  standing 
the  terrible  frost  of  February  in  last  year,  when 
Raspberry  canes  were  far  from  being  well  ripened, 
some  of  the  older  less  robust  growers,  and  which 
one  would  suppose  were  better  ripened,  succumb- 
ing. Good  as  Baumforth's  is,  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
but  that  its  new  rival.  Superlative,  will  in  future 
be  more  largely  planted.  The  individual  fruits 
are  so  large,  as  to  put  one  in  mind  at  a  distance  of 
Vicomtesse  Strawberries,  and  the  yield  is  enor- 
mous. Those  who  intend  planting  Superlative  and 
wish  for  good  canes  should  order  early,  as  for 
the  next  year  or  two  the  demand  for  it  will 
assuredly  be  great.  I  have  not  grown  Hornet 
myself,  but  near  of  its  value  from  various 
sources.  This  is  being  largely  planted  for  market. 
Northumberland  Fillbasket  and  Carter's  Prolific 
are  also  two  grand  additions  to  the  list  of  profit- 
able Raspberries,  and  should  be  added  to  the  pre- 
viously named  sorts  where  there  is  room.  Where 
ground  is  limited  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
adhere  to  the  first  three  varieties.  Superlative 
requires  to  be  well  ripened  before  being  gathered, 
otherwise  it  does  not  leave  the  stalk  so  readily  as 
some.  To  give  these  fine  Raspberries  justice  they 
should  not  be  grown  huddled  round  stakes,  but 
on  the  post-and-wire  system,  where  every  cane  can 
get  the  full  benefit  of  sun,  light  and  air. — J.  C. 


GUMMING  IN  PEACH  TREES. 
I  SHALL  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  the 
cause  of  gumming  in  young  Peach  trees  and  if 
it  can  be  stopped,  as  on  regulating  the  wood  in 
a  young  tree  that  has  grown  rather  strong,  I 
found  the  stem  had  commenced  gumming  just 
above  where  it  is  worked,  and  on  cutting  the 
bark,  I  found  the  under  bark  very  sickly  and  in 
a  state  of  decay.  Cutting  the  bark  caused  the 
tree  to  bleed  very  badly.  The  variety  in  question 
is  Waterloo,  planted  in  a  house  with  several 
other  trees.  The  tree  was  planted  two  years  this 
autumn.  The  house  in  which  the  tree  is  growing 
is  well  elevated,  and  the  border  is  of  a  strong 
retentive  nature. — H.  Lewis. 

*,*  All  stone  fruit,  that  is  to  say,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Plum  trees, 
are  more  or  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  disease 
known  as  gumming.  This  disease  is  of  a  fungoid 
nature,  and  classed  as  Coryneum  Beijerincki.  It 
is  decidedly  infectious,  but,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, powerless  against  the  hard  wood  of  a  healthy, 
cleanly  grown,  perfectly  sound  tree.  Only  when 
wounds  are  caused  either  from  bruising,  neglected 
ties  and  shreds,  and  such  like  do  the  spores  effect 
a  lodgment  in  the  old  bark,  though  they  are  equal 
to  penetrating  the  soft,  young  wood.  In  the 
former  case  gumming  is  followed  by  the  loss  of 
branches  and  whole  limbs,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  the  tree  succumbs  to  it.  When,  however, 
the  young  shoots  only  are  affected  they  may  be 
cut  cleanly  away  and  burnt,  the  rest  of  the  tree 
not  suffering  from  the  disease.  It  is  those  trees 
that  are  gross  in  habit — rooting,  probably,  in  a 
strong,  rich,  imperfectly  drained  border — that  are 
most  liable  to  gumming,  and  in  such  cases  par- 
tially or  wholly  lifting,  root-pruning,  replanting 
in  fresh  and  less  rich  compost,  in  which  lime 
rubbish  and  burn  -  bake  are  freely  used,  are 
good  preventive  measures.  Starvation  treat- 
ment also  favours  the  spread  of  this  much-to- 
be-dreaded  disease.  Any  trees,  therefore,  that 
are  established  in  a  poor  worn-out  border  should 
be  lifted  next  autumn  and  replanted  in  a 
stronger  and  more  durable  compost.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  tree  alluded  to  by  H.  Lewis  prior  to 
being  under  his  care  had  been  grown  rather 
strongly  in  the  open  ground  of  a  nursery,  and 


that  where  crops  on  trees  had  been  so  thinned,  the 
proportion  which  fell  was  relatively  small.  Of 
course,  the  rains  have  checked  further  thinning 
in  that  direction,  but  the  need  for  hand-thinning 
remains  all  the  same.  There  is  no  doubt  also  bub 
that  when  fruits  have  thus  been  well  thinned,  and 
those  left  have  opportunities  for  fuller  maturation, 
they  keep  so  much  better.  Nurserymen  never 
allow  their  young  trees  to  be  overloaded  ;  hence 
they  get  such  fine  fruits,  which  keep  long  and 
well.— A.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Thinning  Apples Although  the    splendid 

rains  have  come  in  good  time  to  help  swell  the 
immense  crop  of  Apples  we  have  this  year,  yet 


had  been  further  rather  hard  pruned  in  order  to 

form  a  many-branched,  fan-shaped  tree.  Naturally 

the  wood  grown  in  the  open  is  rarely,  if  ever,  so 

hard  and  well  ripened   as   that  which  gets  the 

benefit  of  the  extra  heat  reflected  from  a.  wall, 

and,  according  to  my  experience,  hard  pruned, 

immature  wood  is  altogether  unsuitable  for  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  good  durable  tree.     Any 

way   I    have   found   nursery-trained    trees   more 

liable   to  gumming  than  are  those  procured  as 

maidens  and  trained  on  the  place  either  under 

glass  or  against  a  south  wall.     At  first  sight  it 

may  appear  a  somewhat  drastic  remedy  if  I  advise 

H.  Lewis  to  clear  out  his  tree  at  once  and  burn 

every  particle  of  it,  but  if  saved  the  chances  are 

large  branches  will  collapse  after  flowering  next 

spring,  and  an  unsightly  tree  be  left,  while  there  rr,T.T^xTr^T>T 

is  also  a  risk  to  be  run  of  other  trees  near  at  hand  TRICUSPIDARIA  HEXAPETALA. 

taking  the  disease.  The  alternative  {root  pruning)  ,  This  lovely  flowering  shrub  from  Chili,  which 

has  already  been  given,  and  in  addition  to  this    ig  better  known  as  Crinodendron  Hookerianum, 

=^hlf  T"       P"""-!?,"'  ""f  be  '■ut  out  where  pes-  i  ^^^  flowered  in  the   gardens   here    for  severa 

sible,  dressing  with  painters    knotting,  and  also    „ „  „„,  + j  4.     v  mi.     ^        rr^ 

claying  over  the  larger  wounds.  -  W.  1.  years  pa.st,  and  appears  to  be  quite  hardy  with 

^  us.     It  IS   planted  in  a  shady  border  near   a 

large  Yew  hedge,  and  is  growing  in  peat,  leaf 
soil,  and  loam  in  equal  proportions.  It  flowers 
twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn,  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  being  a  deep  rich  crimson. 
The  plant  the  photograph 
was  taken  from  is  now 
carrying  sixty  flower  - 
buds.  Being  near  the 
sea  we  get  very  little 
frost  in  ordinary  winters, 
and  the  Crinodendron 
requires  no  protection, 
but  in  a  less  favoured 
climate  it  would  be  well 
to  pot  it  and  winter  it  in 
a  cool  greenhouse.  In 
the  same  border  are 
growing  Mitraria  coc- 
cinea,  Andromedas,  Eu-  . 
genias,  Myrtles,  Aralias, 
and  a  number  of  other 
things  supposed  to  re- 
quire protection.  Since 
I  sent  you  the  list  of 
plants  killed  by  the 
frost  last  winter  I  find 
the  following  are  not 
dead  and  will  recover, 
viz.,  Aster  argyrophyllus,  , 
Callistemon  cocoineus,.C.  : 
spectabiUs,  Carpenteria 
californica,  Ceanothus 
azureus,  Correa  viridia, 
Escalloniamontevidensis, 
Eucalyptus  cordata,  E.  pi- 
Tricuspidaria  hexapetala.  Engraved  for  The  Ga'rdek  from  a  photograph  perita,,  and  Eupatorium 
sent  by  Lord  Annesley,  Castlewellan,  Co.  Down.  riparium.        T.  Ryan. 


there  is  just  as  much  need  as  existed  before  the 
rains  for  thinning  the  fruit.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  do  this  on  large  standard  trees,  but,  still,  were 
the  fruit  on  the  lower  branches  removed  and 
used  or  disposed  of,  that  on  the  upper  portions  of 
the  tree  would  be  all  the  finer,  and  it  is  only  fine, 
well-finished  fruit  that  will  find  a  profitable  mar- 
ket this  season.  Presently,  when  gathering  be- 
comes very  general,  there  will  be  a  glut  of  Apples 
and  prices  will  rule  low.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
when  we  get  such  grand  fruit  seasons  as  the 
present  there  should  be  such  flooding  of  the  mar- 
ket, but  in  the  case  of  such  an  immense  crop  as 
Apples  seem  everywhere  to  present  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  as  so  few  care  to  store  these  fruits 
largely.  But  apart  from  market  disposal  there  is 
to  myriads  the  important  one  of  home  consumption, 
and  even  in  this  case  the  finest  fruit  affords  most 
satisfaction.  I  was  in  a  garden  a  few  days  since 
where  Apples  on  stumpy  bush  trees  were  most 
abundant,  and  the  gardener  said  that  he  had  been 
thinning  out  the  fruits  almost  from  the  moment 
they  were  large  enough   for  use.     He  said  also 


.ffiscnlus  parviflora. — This  is  now  considered 
to  be  the  true  name  of  that  beautiful  shrub  so 
long  grown  in  gardens  as  Pavia  macrostachya, 
the  genus  Pavia  being  now  completely  absorbed 
into  that  of  ^^i^sculus.  Besides  this  the  specific 
name  of  parviflora  scarcely  does  it  justice,  for 
though  the  individual  blooms  are  rather  small, 
yet  collectively  they  form  a  fine  display,  for  the 
long  spikes  are  closely  packed  with  blossoms, 
which  from  their  protruding  stamens  cause  the 
inflorescence  to  acquire  a  Bottle  ■  brush  -  like 
character.  The  flowering  season  being,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  latter  part  of  July  onwards,  renders  it 
additionally  valuable,  for  shrubs  in  bloom  at  that 
time  are  by  no  means  numerous.  It  needs  a  spot 
where  the  soil  is  at  all  times  fairly  moist,  and  it 
will  do  well  in  quite  stiff  loam.  This  shrub  is 
seen  at  its  best  when  occupying  an  isolated 
position  on  the  lawn,  or  in  some  such  a  spot,  for 
suckers  are  pushed  up  in  considerable  numbers, 
so  that  it  naturally  forms  a  dense  hemispherical 
mass,  clothed  with  very  dark  green  Horse  Chest- 
nut-like  leaves,   and  at  this   time  of    the   year 
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studded  with  spikes  of  whitish  blossoms.  A  sue" 
cession  of  flowers  is,  as  a  rule,  kept  up  for  a  con" 
siderable  time.  —  T. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Au(!UST  13. 

A  MOST  noteworthy  display  was  again  to  be  seen 
at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  this  date — remark- 
able not  only  from  the  splendid  quality  of  the 
exhibits,  but  also  from  the  excellent  variety  com- 
ing under  the  inspection  of  each  of  the  commit- 
tees. Hardy  flowers  were  an  important  feature, 
Lilies  on  this  occasion  being  strongly  en  evidence, 
these  comprising  not  only  the  best  of  the  so-called 
garden  Lilies,  but  also  of  the  newer  varieties  of 
the  Water  Lilies,  a  section  which  must  beyond 
any  cjuestion  rapidly  gain  in  favour  judging  from 
the  blooms  exhibited  at  this  meeting.  Of  Dahlias, 
the  most  beautiful  were  to  be  found  in  the  Cactus 
section.  Gladioli  were  particularly  good,  and  so 
were  the  mixed  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers.  A  choice  selection  of  the  rarer  kinds  of 
exotic  Ferns  was  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
Orchids,  if  not  so  numerous,  were  quite  up  to 
the  usual  standard  of  excellence  both  in  hybrids 
and  species,  notably  in  such  of  the  latter  as  are 
none  too  common,  viz,  Vanda  ciL-rulea,  Saccola- 
bium  cii'leste,  and  Cypripedium  Stonei  candi- 
dulum,  whilst  of  the  former,  the  La'lias  and  Cat- 
tleyas  held  the  sway.  Fruit  was  altogether  ex- 
cellent and  comprehensive  in  character,  from 
Grapes  tn  Strawberries,  the  splendid  quality  of 
the  Apples  betokening  a  rich  harvest  later  on  of 
well-developed  fruit.  Of  Melons,  Cherries  (late 
dessert)  and  Plums  there  were  good  exhibits. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  : — 

Odiintoclossdm  Wattianum  (figured  in  The 
Garden,  May  .3,  1890,  p.  416).— A  decidedly  dis- 
tinct and  most  beautiful  variety,  of  free,  vigorous 
growth,  the  one  spike  bearing  fourteen  fine  flowers 
and  buds  ;  the  lip,  which  is  most  distinct,  is 
elongated  in  shape,  with  a  large  heart  shaped 
central  blotch  of  rosy  purple  and  numerous  spots 
of  the  same  colour  on  a  creamy  white  ground,  the 
sepals  being  barred  with  pale  chocolate  and  the 
petals  spotted  sparsely  with  the  same  colour,  both 
on  an  old  gold-coloured  ground.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

CATTLEYAEROs(C.WalkerianaxC.  Mossia3). — A 
singularly  fine  and  very  distinct  hybrid,  in  which 
the  influence  of  each  parent  was  about  equal,  the 
sepals  and  petals  having  the  most  pleasing  soft 
shade  of  rose  to  be  seen  in  the  best  forms  of 
C.  Mossiie,  with  the  flowers  equal  in  size  to  those 
of  that  species.  C.  Walkeriana  was  evident  in 
the  form  of  the  lip  and  the  general  contour  of  the 
flower,  being  quite  expanded  to  the  base,  thus 
leaving  the  column  quite  open  to  view,  the  colour 
here  being  a  rosy  purple,  darker  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lip,  with  slight  touches  of  a  deep  golden 
tint.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Cattleya  Fowleri  (Cattleya  Leopoldi(?)x 
C.  Hardyana). — A  very  richly-coloured  hybrid 
having  the  peculiar  shading  in  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  the  best  forms  of  Lselia  elegans,  with  the 
same  shape  also  and  growth,  the  lustrous  sheen 
suffusing  the  magenta  shade  being  most  marked. 
The  lip  is  broad  and  well  expanded,  being  of  a 
very  deep  purplish  magenta,  with  an  undulated 
margin  which  showed  to  good  efl'ect ;  in  every 
respect  a  choice  and  distinct  hybrid.  From  Mr. 
Gurney  Fowler,  South  Woodford,  Essex. 

Vajjda  crERULEA  (Fowlcr's  variety). — This  was 
undoubtedly  the  feature  of  the  meeting  amongst 
Orchids,  well  deserving  the  award  given  to  it. 
Either  a  medal  or  a  cultural  commendation  might 
well  have  been  given  in  addition.  The  su- 
periority of  this  form  was  most  apparent  to  even 
a  casual  observer  ;    the    size    of    the   individual 


blooms  (4j  inches  across),  the  robust  spikes  with 
as  many  as  ten  flowers  in  two  instances,  and  the 
deep  shade  of  cccrulean  blue  with  a  lighter  mar- 
bling made  this  a  most  unique  exhibit.  The 
plant  bore  in  all  four  spikes,  the  growth  being 
most  vigorous.     From  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler. 

Vanda  cckrulba,  of  which  a  cut  example  was 
shown,  a  grand  spike  of  fourteen  blooms,  scarcely 
so  large  as  the  last  named,  but  with  the  petals 
distinctly  wider,  the  colour  in  this  instance  being 
also  paler,  a  very  fine  variety.  From  Mr.  E.  H. 
Woodall. 

Cyprii'Ediu.m  Massaianum  suferbum  (C.  super- 
ciliare  x  C.  Roth.schildianum). — An  exceedingly 
fine  hybrid  and  very  distinct,  the  dorsal  sepal 
large  and  well  marked,  as  in  the  latter  parent, 
the  petals,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  broad  as  well 
as  of  considerable  length,  assuming  a  drooping 
form,  and  densely  spotted  with  dark  maroon  spots 
on  a  light  ground.  The  lip  is  elongated  and  of  a 
bronzy  purple  tint ;  one  plant  bore  three  flowers 
to  the  spike.  From  Mr.  Statter  and  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. 

Dendrobium  Phal.hnopsis  hololeucum.  —  A 
lovely  form  of  this  very  variable  Orchid,  with 
milky  white  flowers  of  fine  shape,  very  distinct, 
the  growth  being  apparently  less  vigorous.  From 
Mr.  J.  F.  Holmes,  Bath. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Catteeya  Leoi'Oldi  (Sander's  var. ),  which  be- 
yond any  question  must  be  classed  as  the  finest 
of  this  fine  species,  the  colouring,  which  was 
greatly  intensified  both  in  the  ground  colour  and 
the  spotting,  was  a  notable  feature,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  lip  it  was  even  more  marked  still, 
being  of  an  intensely  deep  crimson-purple,  the 
spike  also  a  very  fine  one.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co. 

Odontoglossuji  Harryanum  (Haywood's  var.), 
which  is  best  described  as  a  major  form  of  this 
fine  and  distinct  species  ;  the  colour  much  deeper, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  very  dark  choco- 
late with  pale  green  veins,  the  lip  at  the  same 
time  being  of  greater  length,  the  blotch  of  golden 
yellow  on  its  centre  likewise  of  a  richer  shade,  a 
very  vigorous  example.  From  Mr.  Haywood, 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate. 

Maxielaria  fcrcata.— a  singularly  fine  and 
distinct  species  in  every  respect,  the  flowers  borne 
well  above  the  foliage,  the  colour  being  a  most 
pleasing  harmony  of  light  and  dark  orange  tints, 
shading  off  to  white  at  the  base  of  the  sepals  and 
petals.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

L.*;lia  monophylea.— (^uite  a  miniature  spe- 
cies, the  flowers,  which  are  produced  singly,  being 
each  about  IJ  inches  in  width  and  of  a  deep 
shade  of  orange-scarlet.  This  small,  but  pretty 
species  was  introduced  from  Jamaica  in  1883. 
From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

L^lio-Cattleya  Elstead  Gem  (Cattleya  bi- 
color  X  Lwlia  xanthina). — A  most  distinct  and 
noteworthy  hybrid,  having  a  combination  of  col- 
our not  yet  seen  in  any  other  of  its  race ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  clear  golden  yellow  as 
in  the  last-named  parent,  being  about  3j  inches 
across,  the  lip  being  of  a  clouded  purple  tint,  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 
From  Mr.  Ingram.  Elstead  House,  Godalming. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Eria 
stellata,  a  very  pleasing  variety  with  star-like 
flowers  of  a  rosy  shade,  the  spikes  being  of  con- 
siderable length  and  densely  packed.  From  Ad- 
miral Cator.  Polycynis  Lehmanni,  a  beautifully 
marked  species  with  small  graceful  flowers,  not 
unlike  P.  lepida ;  Polystachya  odorata,  with 
small  greenish  yellow  blossoms  in  dense  spikes, 
and  Dendrobium  longicornum,  with  rather  large 
white  flowers,  the  lip  marked  with  lines  of  orange- 
yellow.     All  from  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate 
(gardener,  Mr.  Salter),  had  a  splendid  group  of 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  consisting  of  forty 
plants,  all  in  the  most  luxuriant  health,  bearing 
unusually  fine  spikes  and  comprising  several 
superior  forms,  one  of  which  has  been  already 
noticed  ;  some  of  these  plants  bore  spikes  with  as 
many  as  eight  flowers  to  each,  the  colour  in  every 


instance  being  excellent.  A  finer  lot  of  this  very 
distinct  Odontoglot  has  never  been  staged  at  any 
previous  meeting,  whilst  the  tasteful  mode  of 
grouping  was  most  commendable.  With  these 
were  a  few  good  plants  of  0.  vexillarium,  the 
whole  being  set  up  with  Maiden-hair  Ferns  and 
light  Palms  (silver  Flora  medal).  Another  of 
these  uniiiue  exhibits  of  cut  Orchids  came  from 
Baron  Schrtuder's  collection  (gardener,  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine).  The  varieties  were  of  the  very  finest 
description,  whilst  the  cultural  condition  was 
<iuite  equil.  Of  Aerides  Lawrenceanum  Sandaria- 
num  there  was  a  grand  spike,  bearing  very  large 
flowers  (this  is  one  of  the  finest  Aerides  in  culti- 
vation) ;  A.  nobile  was  also  shown  ;  this  is  a  glori- 
fied A.  odoralum.  Sobralia  Lowi,  with  deep 
purplish  mauve  flowers,  a  very  distinct  species, 
and  Mormodes  luxatum,  an  immense  spike 
densely  covered  with  its  singular  creamy  white 
flowers  of  wax-like  substance,  were  shown,  each 
in  fine  character.  Of  Vandas  there  were  lovely 
examples  of  V.  insignis  (true),  its  lustrous  brown 
scpils  and  petals  and  expanded  rosy  lilac  lip, 
rendering  it  quite  distinct  from  V.  tricolor,  with 
which  it  was  at  one  time  confounded.  V.  tricolor 
in  one  of  its  finest  forms  with  dark  sepals  and  petals 
was  also  shown,  and  so  was  a  charming  example  of 
V.  Roxburghi,  a  species  atone  time  quite  common, 
but  now  very  rarely  seen.  Odontoglossums  were 
represented  by  a  very  large  and  much-branched 
spike  of  0.  ramosissimum  and  of  singular  purity. 
Of  Saccolabiums  there  were  S.  Bluraei  majus,  a 
long  dense  spike,  and  S.  ca-leste,  of  singular 
beauty,  the  rich  deep  hue  of  the  lip  being  unusually 
fine.  Cypripadium  Stonei  platytasnium  was  re- 
presented by  one  cut  spike  bearing  three  grand 
blooms,  deep  in  colour,  and  of  Cattleyas  there 
was  a  splendid  example  of  C.  Hardyana  (Clark's 
var.),  which  his  more  of  the  orange  colouring  upon 
the  lip,  surrounded  by  the  richest  crimson-purple. 
The  only  plant  shown  was  one  of  Cattleya  Kienas- 
tiana,  the  variety  a  very  superior  one  (silver 
Banksian  medal). 

From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge 
(gardener,  Mr.  White),  came  another  of  his 
characteristic  exhibits,  consisting  chiefly  of  species 
quite  out  of  the  common.  Two  of  the  most  note- 
worthy on  this  occasion  were  those  to  which 
awards  of  merit  were  given  ;  others  comprised 
Calanthe  nataleiisis,  a  pale  sky-blue  variety  some- 
what after  C.  masuca.  Vanda  Hookeri,  a  truly 
handsome  and  distinct  species  of  the  Rush-leaved 
section,  was  also  shown,  the  flowers  very  large, 
with  much  of  the  colouring  of  Dendrobium 
McCarthiaj,  a  deep  rosy  lilac  on  a  lighter  ground. 
Mdtonia  Schnuderiana,  a  distinct  looking  species, 
was  also  included,  also  two  very  fine  spikes  of 
Phahunopsis  Esmeralda,  the  one  representing  the 
type,  having  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  other  being 
white,  save  a  very  light  flush  of  the  same  tint. 
Aerides  Lawrenceanum  Sanderianum  was  also 
shown  here  in  equally  fine  condition.  A  very 
singular  species  of  Oncidium  was  pre.sent  in  O. 
spilopterum,  very  distinct,  with  a  prominent  yel- 
low lip.  The  choice  old  hybrid  Ijitlio-Cattleya 
exoniensis  was  also  shown  well,  and  a  hybrid 
Cypripedium  of  much  promise  was  asked  to  be 
shown  again.  Of  Vanda  cierulea  there  was  here 
staged  an  immense  mass  bearing  no  less  than 
eighteen  spikes,  producing  a  fine  effect,  a  cultural 
commendation  being  specially  awarded,  and  a 
silver  Banksian  medal  to  the  group.  Another 
most  noteworthy  group  was  staged  from  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  South  Woodford, 
Essex  (gardener,  Mr.  Davis)  ;  this  comprised  a 
fine  hybrid  Cattleya  already  noted  and  the  grand 
example  of  Vanda  ciyrulea,  besides  which  there 
were  Lielia  elegans,  a  very  fine  spike  with  ten 
richly  coloured  flowers  ;  Catasetum  Bungerothi, 
an  extra  fine  example  of  this  singular  Orchid; 
Cattleya  crispa  with  the  purest  of  white  sepals 
and  petals  ;  C.  Hardyana  of  deep  colour,  C. 
Schofieldiana,  Zygopetalum  rostratum,  as  well 
as  Cypripedium  superbiens  (Demidofi''s  var.),  a 
paler  form  than  the  type  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  came  a  very  showy 
group  of  choice  kinds,  which  comprised  a  finely- 
flowered  lot  of  Dendrobium  Phatenopsis  Schrce- 
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derianum,  some  of  which  had  the  imported  bulbs 
of  unusual  length  ;  one  of  these  bore  a  spike  of 
remarkable  length.  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
rubeseens,  rich  rose  colour,  very  distinct,  and 
Masdevallia  Yeitchi  grandiflora  were  both  excel- 
lent ;  so  also  was  a  grand  form  of  Cattleya  aurea, 
the  lip  being  specially  rich  in  its  tint.  C.  Kienas- 
tiana  was  also  good  here,  and  so  was  that  very 
distinct  Cattleya  Prince  of  Wales,  which  has  the 
form  of  C.  intermedia,  with  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  the  softest  blush  and  the  Up  pale  crimson- 
purple,  a  lovely  variety.  C.  Gaskelliana  and 
C.  Leopoldi  were  both  shown,  including  a  very 
fine  form  of  the  latter,  already  noted,  as  well  as  a 
fine  new  hybrid  Slipper,  C.  Massaianum  superbum. 
C.  Ida  Brandt  (another  seedling)  was  shown  well. 
Odontoglossum  bictonense  album,  with  the  lip  of 
pure  white  ;  and  Calanthe  Laucheana,  with  pale 
purplish  flowers,  quite  distinct ;  also  Miltonia 
Clowesi  were  all  to  be  seen  here,  so  also  were 
Catasetum  fimbriatum,  a  pale,  but  beautiful 
species,  and  La-lia  elegans  prasiata,  with  pale 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  on  the  other  hand  being 
of  a  deep  purplish  crimson,  thus  affording  a  marked 
contrast.  Cirrhopetalum  picturatum  was  also 
shown  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Other  exhibits 
comprised  a  small  group  from  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co.,  which  included  Saccolabium  caleste,  three 
plants  being  shown,  one  of  which  was  a  superior 
variety  with  a  darker  lip  and  finer  spikes ;  Catt- 
leya Wallisi,  with  pure  sepals  and  petals,  the 
former  pointed  and  narrow,  the  latter  broad  and 
obtuse,  and  the  lip  with  a  rich  orange  blotch-  a 
very  tine  white  Cattleya.  Cypripedium  Charles- 
worthi  and  C.  Parish!  were  both  shown  here. 
From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  came  a 
group  of  Cypripediums,  which  included  of  the 
choicer  hybrids,  C.  Morgani;e,  C.  ananthum, 
C.  G.  H.  Rogers,  C.  Harrisianum  super- 
bum  and  C.  Ashburtonai  expansum,  each  in 
good  character,  also  C.  tonsum,  a  singularly 
beautiful  species  and  a  fine  variety.  From 
Mr.  Lutwyche,  Beckenham,  came  cut  spikes  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  O.  Pescatorei,  both 
being  very  good,  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  Cypripedium  Godefroyae,  a  near  relative 
of  C.  bellatulum  was  shown  here  in  two  distinct 
forms,  as  well  as  a  well  flowered  plant  of  Pro- 
menipa  stapelioides.  Mr.  Hardy  on  this  occasion 
sent  from  Tyntesfield  a  distinct  form  of  Cattleya 
crispa,  with  blush  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  lip 
marked  with  deep  lilac  ;  C.  Brymeriana  came 
from  the  same  source.  Messrs.  Heath  and  Sons, 
Cheltenham,  had  a  small  group  of  Dendrobium 
Phala;nopsis  Schrosderianum  showing  a  wide 
range  of  colour,  the  growth  being  dwarf  ;  Cypri- 
pedium pendulum,  with  long  drooping  petals,  and 
a  form  of  C.  Fairrieianum  came  from  the  same 
firm.  Mr.  Ingram  had,  besides  the  certificated 
Cattleya,  a  hybrid  Cypripedium — C.  album  (C. 
leucochilum  x  C.  Schlimi)— which  is  of  a  pearly 
white  colour  with  age,  being  the  nearest  ajjproach 
to  a  pure  white  yet  seen.  From  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  was  sent  a  bloom  of  Cattleya 
granulosa  grandiflora,  its  size  its  distinctive 
feature. 

Floral  Committee. 

First  class  certificates  were  granted  to  the 
following  :— 

Anthurium  Mari.*.— This  variety  is  char- 
acterised by  a  robust  and  dwarf  habit.  It  has 
large  handsome  leaves  and  a  fine  pure  white 
spathe  which  contrasts  well  with  the  red  spadix. 
It  was  raised  at  Burford  Lodge  and  shown  by 
Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

BRi-NsvKiiA  .TosEi'iiiN-.'K.—This  is  a  Cape  bul- 
bous plant,  the  plant  shown  having  an  erect 
scape  terminated  by  a  large  spreading  head  of  deep 
crimson  flowers.  It  came  from  Mr.  Low,  gar- 
dener to  Earl  Brownlow,  Berkhamsted. 

Awards  of  merit  were  granted  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

CiiRvs.\>-TiiKMrM  pRiNCKss  May.— This  is  a 
very  fine  form  of  the  well-known  annual  Chrysan- 
themum or  flrown  Daisy  of  gardens.  Its  flowers 
are  very  large  and  broad  in  the  petal,  white, 
with  a  sulphur-yellow  zone   at  the  base  of   the 


petals  and  having  a  rich  yellow  disc.  From  Mr. 
H.  Brownhill,  Sale,  Cheshire. 

Chkysanthemcm  ELEiiANS. — Another  charming 
variety,  butrather  too  much  like  the  preceding  one, 
being  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  bronzy-yellow 
disc.     Also  from  Mr.  Brownhill. 

CHRY.SANTHEMUM    SUNSHINE. — This    haS    floWOrS 

of  a  deep  rich  yellow  colour,  the  petals  broad  and 
overlapping,  and  the  flower  almost  circular  in 
form.     From  Mr.  Brownhill. 

Chrysanthemum  Chieftain. — This  also  is  of 
a  rich  yellow  colour,  but  the  disc  or  centre  is  dis- 
tinct, of  a  dark  purple  hue.    From  Mr.  Brownhill. 

Dendrocalamus  membranaceus. —  A  Burmese 
Bamboo,  with  distinct  merits,  like  an  Arundinaria 
in  habit.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  light  green  colour, 
each  about  6  inches  long  and  1  inch  broad,  with 
a  pronounced  ring  of  hairs  at  the  base  of  each. 
It  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,  of 
Batsford  Park,  Moretonin-Marsh. 

Dahlia  Arthur  Ciieal. — A  Cactus-flowered 
variety  of  the  best  form,  and  of  a  rich  glowing 
crimson  colour.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  A.  Beck.— This  also  belongs  to 
the  Cactus  section,  its  petals  extra  narrow  and 
pointed,  the  colour  a  soft  shade  of  orange- scarlet. 
From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 

Gladiolus  Duke  or  Devonshire. — This  is  a 
beautiful  variety,  with  flowers  of  a  light  scarlet 
colour,  suffused  with  white  in  the  throat.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport. 

Gladiolus  Earl  Cadogan. — A  noble  variety, 
with  immense  flowers  that  are  practically  self- 
coloured,  being  of  a  clear  cerise-red  hue.  We 
should  like  to  see  more  of  such  as  this  in  preference 
to  the  splashed  and  feathered  varicoloured  varie- 
ties, of  which  there  are  too  many.  From  Messrs. 
Kelway. 

Gladiolus  Don  Jose. — This  is  a  most  distinct 
break  away  in  colour,  and  there  is  nothing  at  all 
like  it.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rich  purple  tint, 
very  striking  in  contrast  with  that  of  other  kinds. 
This  also  came  from  Messrs.  Kelway. 

GladiolusMrs.  H.  Beeciier. — This  is  one  of  the 
G.  Childsi  hybrids  and  a  very  fine  variety  with 
rich  crimson  flowers,  which  are  shaded  and  spotted 
with  white  in  the  throat.  It  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Montbretia  SoleilCouchant. — A  lovely  yellow 
variety  as  rich  in  colour  as  the  name  would  imply. 
This  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Bain. 

SoEBUS  AucrPARIA  FRUCTD  LUTEO. — This,  judg- 
ing trom  the  well-berried  clusters  shown,  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  Mountain  Ash  except  in  the 
colour  of  its  bold  clusters  of  berries,  which  are  of 
a  deep  yellow  tint.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

TiGRIDIA  (iRANDIFLORA  IMMACULATA. — A    loVCly 

form  of  the  gorgeous  Tiger  Flower,  its  large 
blossoms  being  pure  white,  the  edges  of  the 
inner  segments  margined  with  a  creamy  tint,  but 
free  from  thespotsand  showy  markings  that  charac- 
terise most  Tiger  Flowers.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester. 

TiGBIDIA    GRANDIFLORA    AUREA. — The  floWOrS  of 

this  striking  variety  are  deep  orange-yellow,  the 
base  and  lower  half  of  the  flower  profusely 
blotched  with  crimson.  From  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
and  Co. 

Among  the  trade  groups  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  and  certainly  the  most  graceful 
was  a  grand  group  of  Ferns  from  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  of  Edmonton,  comprising  all  the  choicest 
varieties,  arranged  in  his  usual  charming  way 
and  well  deserving  the  silver-gilt  Flora  medal 
awarded.  Pterises  were  well  represented  by 
large  plants  of  the  new  P.  cretica  Wimsetti  and 
many  other  varieties,  P.  serrulata  in  many  forms, 
and  P.  tremula  elegans,  having  long  tasselled 
fronds.  Among  Aspleniums  the  following  were 
noted :  A.  caudatura,  which  has  long  drooping 
fronds  more  than  a  yard  in  length  ;  A.  lucidum, 
with  large  pinnules  of  a  polished  green  ;  A. 
Baptisti  and  A.  disscctuni.  Adiantums  were 
present  in  great  variety,  aUo  Davallias,  (iymno- 
grammas,  and  little  gems  such  as  the  Cheilanthes 
and  NothochUunas.  At  the  back  of  the  group  were 


remarkably  well-grown  specimens  of  a  large  size 
of  the  following  :  Doryopteris,  Lomarias,  Platy- 
ceriums,  Acrostichum  aureum,  Microlepia  hirta 
cristata,  Nephrolepis  in  variety,  and  Polypodium 
iridoides.  A  charming  display  of  cut  flowers  was 
made  by  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, who  showed  Gladioli  in  fine  variety,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  handsome  G.  Childsi  and  G. 
Lemoinei  hybrids,  and  several  of  M.  Lemoine's 
new  and  beautiful  Montbretias.  A  silver  Flora 
medal  was  awarded  this  group.  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Sons  received  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal 
for  one  of  their  noble  displays  of  Gladioli,  contain- 
ing many  fine  kinds,  amongst  which  besides  thofe 
previously  mentioned  we  noted  C.  T.  Ritchie,  bril- 
liant scarlet  with  white  throat ;  Col.  Welby,  rich 
salmon;  R.  Morrow,  light  rose;  and  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  cerisered,  shaded  with  crimson.  Gail- 
lardias,  the  Japanese  Wineberry  (Rubus  phreni- 
colasius)  in  fruit,  and  Dahlia  Duke  of  York, 
a  single  crimson  variety  with  fringed  petals,  were 
also  well  shown  in  quantity.  Messrs.  Wallace,  of 
Colchester,  were  again  well  represented  by  Lilies 
in  season,  especially  good  being  L.  auratum  platy- 
phyllum  virginale,  L.  Henryi  and  L.  Lowi,  the 
new  and  beautiful  Burmese  Lily.  The  large- 
flowered  Gladioli  were  well  shown  in  some  of  the 
best  kinds,  and  Tigridias  in  the  front  of  this  group 
were  strikingly  attractive.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  A  similar  award  was  granted 
to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  for  a  large  group  of  hardy 
flowers  in  season,  such  as  Lilies,  Phloxes  and 
Veronicas,  with  single  and  pompon  Dahlias. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  had  a  fine  group  of  hardy 
flowers,  in  which  were  well-grown  Phloxes,  whilst 
Lilium  tigrinum  splendens  and  L.  tigrinum  For- 
tunei  (the  double-flowered  Tiger  Lily)  were  pro- 
minent features  in  the  group.  A  bronze  Bank- 
sian medal  was  granted.  Mr.  W.  Robinson  re- 
ceived a  similar  award  for  Nymphsea  Marliacea 
albida  and  N.  M.  carnea,  srand  flowers  of  both 
these  noble  varieties  leing  shown,  and  they 
attracted  much  notice. 

Jlessrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill, 
showed  a  fine  group  of  Crotons,  young  plants  in 
variety,  of  good  colour,  and  of  a  useful  decorative 
size.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 
Dahlias  in  quantity  made  their  first  appearance 
this  season,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  Thame,  receiving 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  large  exhibit  of 
show.  Cactus  and  decorative  varieties.  Mr.  Mor- 
timer,of  Farnham,  showed  Cactus  Dahlias  largely, 
and  was  awarded  a  bronze  Banksian  medal,  whilst 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of  Crawley,  had  a 
group  of  the  best  kinds,  including  several  new 
ones  of  promise,  that  will  doubtless  be  seen  again 
before  the  season  is  past.  A  group  of  Bamboos 
and  Lilies  which  go  well  together  came  from 
Mr.  McArthur,  of  Maida  Vale,  who  received  a 
silver  Banksian  medal.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son  showed  plants  of  Ixora  Dufii  carrying 
large  trusses  of  bloom,  and  Mr.  Douglas  showed  a 
yellow  self  Carnation  named  Britannia.  Sweet 
Pea  Cupid  was  again  shown,  and  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  came  an  interesting 
hybrid  Begonia  named  acerifolia,  on  account  of 
its  pointed  leaf  lobes,  which  in  some  degree  re- 
semble those  of  a  Maple  leaf.  They  are  of  a  dark 
olive-green,  with  light  green  veins  and  mottled 
with  silvery  white.  The  Crown  Daisies  from 
Mr.  Brownhill,  of  Sale,  were  a  charming  feature 
of  the  meeting,  as  he  showed  them  in  large  quan- 
tity, whilst  their  merit  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  four  out  of  the  seven  varieties  received 
an  award  of  merit.  Mr.  Witty  showed  a  group 
of  pot  plants  of  a  Fuschia  named  Pride  of  South 
London.  It  has  prettily  variegated  leaves  and  a 
single  purple  and  red  flower.  Mrs.  Tudway, 
The  Cedars,  Wells,  sent  jjlantsand  cut  flowers  of  a 
sweet-scented  Carnation  named  Mrs.  Tudway, 
but  it  is  a  poor  kind  quite  unworthy  of  a  name. 
Lobelia  cardinalis  Crawfordensis,  shown  by  Mr. 
Slogrove,  Gatton  GarJfens,  Reigate,  is  a  travesty 
on  the  brilliant  Cardinal  Flower,  as  we  do  not 
want  a  white  blotched  form  like  this.  Mr.  Burt, 
Caen  Wood  Towers,  Highgate,  sent  a  red  striped 
form  of  Lilium  auratum,  which,  however,  does  not 
materially  difl'er  from  that  known  as  L.  a.  rubro- 
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vittatum.  An  erect  growing  variety  of  Lawson's 
Cypress,  a  purple-leaved  Spurge  Laurel  and  Aspar- 
agus Sprengeri,  a  distinct  variety,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Sons,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  numer- 
ous, the  fruit  staged  being  of  excellent  quality. 
There  were  several  new  seedling  Apples  and 
Grapes. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to — 

Cherry  Gkant  de  Hedelfingen. — A  very  black 
large  fruit  somewhat  after  Black  Tartarian,  but 
later,  with  firm  iiesh  of  delicious  flavour.  From 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Plum  Rivers'  Early  Favourite. — This  was 
recently  noticed  by  the  committee  at  Chiswick 
bearing  a  very  heavy  crop.  It  was  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Rivers  many  years  ago,  having  been 
raised  at  Sawbridgeworth.  The  fruits  are  more 
oval  than  those  of  Early  Prolific  and  very  sweet 
and  juicy.     It  is  a  freestone  and  of  medium  size. 

The  following  Lettuces,  after  trial  at  Chiswick, 
received  awards  of  merit :  — 

RoMAiNE  Grise  Monaciiere. — A  very  fine  type 
of  Cos,  leaves  deep  green,  heart  firm,  and  of  good 
flavour.     From  Messrs.  Benary,  Erfurt. 

RoBiAiNE  Ballon  Cos. — A  very  large  variety, 
and  similar  to  Veitch's  Superb  White  Cos.  This 
variety  is  remarkable  for  its  sweet  flavour  and 
immense  size.     Messrs.  Benary. 

Lettuce  Satisfaction. — A  Cabbage  variety  of 
medium  size  with  compact  heart;  a  good  summer 
Lettuce.     Messrs.  Benary. 

Lettuce  Grossk  Brunb  tetue. — A  copper- 
coloured  variety  noted  for  its  firm  heart,  good 
flavour  and  good  qualities  in  poor  soils.  From 
Messrs.  Vilmorin. 

Lettuce  Merveille  des  quatre  Saisons. — Al- 
most identical  in  colour  with  the  last,  bu*;  larger 
and  of  excellent  quality,  the  leaves  being  more 
fringed.     Messrs.  Vilmorin. 

Lettuce  Royal  Malta. — A  large  pale  green 
variety,  much  curled,  similar  to  the  old  Malta 
type,  but  more  compact.  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Sons,  Leicester. 

Lettuce  Iceleaf. — A  new  curled  type  some- 
what like  Drumhead,  but  more  compact,  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  fringed,  heart  firm  and  com- 
pact, a  good  summer  variety.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Butter  Bean  Golden  Beurre  Dobe  naine. — 
A  fine  variety  of  this  section,  very  free- bearing. 
Messrs.  Vilmorin. 

French  Bean  Longfellow.  —  An  excellent 
type,  an  immense  cropper,  pods  long,  wilh  very 
little  stalk,  and  of  good  flavour.  Messrs.  Hender- 
son, New  York. 

French  Bean  King  of  the  Greens. — A  very 
dwarf  grower,  very  green,  roundish  pods  of  good 
flavour,  a  free  cropper  and  a  very  early  variety. 
Messrs.  Vilmorin. 

French  Bean  Dwarf  Early  Mangetout. — 
This  has  long,  slender  pods  of  good  quality. 
Messrs.  Vilmorin. 

1  Butter  Bean  Flageolet  Roi  des  Verts. — A 
rellow  kind  of  very  fine  quality,  good  cropper, 
Mds  large  and  handsome.     Messrs.  Vilmorin. 

Melon  Hero  of  Middlesex.  — A  seedling 
)etween  Hero  of  Isleworth  and  Syon  House  ;  flesh 
;reen,  of  excellent  quality  and  great  depth,  flavour 
ieh.  The  fruit  is  roundish  and  densely  netted, 
from  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 
'  Apple  White  Transparent. — The  fruits  are 
hove  medium  size  and  have  a  firm  flesh,  which  is 
fa  brisk  acid  flavour.  From  Messrs.  Bunyard, 
jlaidstone. 

,  Strawberry  (alpine)  Rouge  Ameliore.  — 
luch  larger  than  the  usual  alpine,  long  oval  fruits, 
|t  rich  crimson  colour,  delicious  flavour  and  freely 

rodueed.      From     Mr.     Hudson,     Gunnersbury 

touse,  Acton. 

Messrs.   Veitch,   Chelsea,   staged  a  very  good 

jUection  of  Apples,  I'ears,  Plums  and  Cherries, 

ith  a  few  late  Raspberries.      Beauty  of  Bath, 

uke  of  Orleans,  Early  Strawberry,  Red  Astra- 

lan  (finely  coloured),  and  Peter  the  Great  Apples 


were  very  fine.  The  best  Plums  were  Hunt's 
Early  Prolific,  Gisborne's,  Early  Transparent  Gage 
Early  Orleans  and  The  Czar  (silver  Knightian 
medal).  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  had  three 
dozen  dislies  of  remarkably  fine  Apples,  large, 
well  coloured  and  of  good  quality,  the  dishes  of 
Williams'  Favourite,  Cardinal,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  The 
Vicar,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sugar  Loaf,  a  very  hand- 
some fruit.  The  Queen  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
beingnoteworthy  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs. 
Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  a  notable  collection 
consisting  of  Cherries,  Plums,  Apples  and  Pears. 
Among  the  Cherries,  Emperor  Francis,  Bigarreau 
Noir  de  Guben  and  Monstreuse  de  Mesel  were 
very  fine.  Plums,  both  from  under  glass  and 
open  air,  were  remarkable  for  size  and  colour. 
Beacon  and  Beurre  Gifford  among  the  Pears,  and 
Early  Rivers,  Keswick,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Early  Julien,  and  Early  Harvester  among  the 
Apples  were  good  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr. 
Empson,  Ampthill  House,  staged  a  collection  of 
fruit,  consisting  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  several 
bunches  of  a  new  Grape,  a  seedling  from  Madres- 
field Court  and  Gros  Colman,  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
From  the  society's  gardens  came  an  excellent 
collection  of  Plums,  the  varieties  most  noticeable 
being  Heron,  Late  Prolific,  Reine  Claude  de 
Comte,  Early  Transparent  Gage,  McLaughlin's 
Gage,  Golden  Esperione,  Bittern,  Curlew,  and 
Sultan.  Mr.  Taylor,  Oatlands  Park  Gardens, 
Weybridge,  received  a  cultural  award  for  a  very 
fine  lot  of  well-coloured  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches, 
Mr,  Maher,  Yattenden  Court,  Newbury,  sent  a 
new  white  fleshed  Peach  named  Epicure,  but 
over-ripe.  Messrs.  Laxton,  Bedford,  and  Mr. 
Cleaver,  Leamington,  sent  seedling  Apples,  Mr, 
Webster,  Beckenham,  sent  very  fine  bunches 
of  La  Versaillaise  Currant  and  growths  of  Rasp- 
berries fruiting  on  the  new  wood  of  this  season, 
Mr,  Hudson  sent  two  Melons,  Sutton's  Scarlet  and 
Sutton's  Scarlet  Hero  of  Lockinge.  Mr,  J,  Barker, 
Highgate,  had  a  dwarf  Broad  Bean,  and  boxes  of 
Plums  packed  for  market  came  from  Mr,  .1,  W, 
Ayton,  Hereford,  to  show  packing,  Messrs, 
Veitch  and  Snns  staged  a  fine  lot  of  their  new 
Giant  White  Cos  Lettuce  grown  in  pots.  This 
was  considered  to  be  identical  with  Ballon  re- 
ferred to  above. 


The  lecture  on  hardy  Bamboos  was  given  by 
Mr.  A,  B,  Freeman-Mitford,  who  has  planted  in 
his  garden  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  known 
hardy  kinds.  He  remarked  that  after  a  winter  of 
great  severity,  which  had  absolutely  killed  large 
numbers  of  reputed  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  he 
was  able  to  report  that  not  one  Bamboo  in  his 
large  collection  had  perished.  Some  had  been  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  but  even  these  had  already 
sent  up  fresh  culms.  He  regarded  hardy  Bam- 
boos as  a  new  source  or  element  of  exceeding 
grace  and  beauty,  and  pronounced  them  cap- 
able of  withstanding  the  severest  cold  of  our 
average  midland  climate.  In  their  native  land 
the  season  of  Bamboo  growth  was  a  time  of  great 
heat,  accompanied  by  an  abundant  rainfall,  and  in 
proportion  as  these  conditions  obtained  in  our 
country  the  more  favourable  they  were  to  their 
growth.  Early  growth,  so  as  to  allow  ample 
time  for  ripening,  was  the  thing  to  encourage, 
as  the  plants  needed  ripening  underground  as 
well  as  above.  In  proof  of  this  mention  was  made 
of  Phyllostachys  mitis,  which  always  sends  up  its 
new  culms  near  to  the  old  ones,  the  reason  for 
which  was  not  that  the  rhizomes  did  not  travel 
like  those  of  other  kinds,  but  because  they  were 
imperfectly  ripened  and  consequently  died  back 
considerably.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  try  and 
adapt  Bamboo  planting  to  the  usual  planting 
season  in  gardens  when  growth  was  dormant,  and 
the  evils  of  this  course  were  even  yet  manifest  in 
the  present  state  of  the  first  lot  of  plants  he 
planted  which  came  late  in  autumn  and  were 
at  once  put  out  in  their  permanent  positions. 
The  right  course  to  pursue  with  plants  re- 
ceived   at    this    period    is    to    sdak    the    roots  | 


for  twelve  hours,  placing  the  plants  in  a  cool 
house  for  the  winter,  giving  little  water  at  the  root, 
but  using  the  syringe  freely  upon  the  leaves,  and 
then,  although  they  might  shed  most  of  their 
leaves,  others  would  appear  in  March  and  not  a 
plant  would  be  lost.  By  the  middle  of  May 
hardening  oS'  might  begin,  and  in  June  the  plants 
should  be  planted  in  the  permanent  positions. 
When  planting,  there  should  be  no  trampling 
of  the  soil  to  make  the  plants  firm,  as  great 
damage  might  be  done  to  the  underground  stems. 
Abundance  of  water  would  settle  them  firmly. 
He  passed  briefly  in  review  and  mentioned  the 
chief  characteristics  of  all  the  forty-two  kinds 
growing  with  him,  suggesting  that  some  of  the 
dwarf  sorts  might  become  admirable  covert  and 
carpet  plants  in  our  woodlands,  just  as  they 
absolutely  monopolise  enormous  areas  of  wood- 
land in  Japan,  It  has  been  suggested,  and 
he  thought  truly,  that  the  reason  why  so  many 
Japanese  plants  were  of  a  climbing  habit  was  that 
this  form  of  growth  became  a  necessity  of  their 
existence,  otherwise  they  would  be  exterminated 
in  the  wide- spreading  thickets  of  these  dwarf 
Bamboos,  The  taller  kinds  were  garden  plants 
of  the  highest  beauty  if  planted  in  suitable  situa- 
tions and  associations,  a  background  of  Holly  be- 
ing the  best  toshowuptheirgraceful charms.  Hav- 
ing regard  to  the  growing  popularity  of  these 
plants,  it  was  most  desirable  that  we  should  all 
endeavour  to  clear  up  the  confusion  that  still 
existed  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  few  kinds 
obtainable  in  this  country,  and  further  that  nur- 
serymen should  add  to  their  now  very  limited 
collections,  as  at  present  few  indeed  of  the  sorts 
enumerated  were  obtainable  in  our  country. 


MR.  A,  F,  BARRON, 

We  hear  much  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  recent 
action  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  re- 
gards what  appears  to  amount  to  a  dismissal  of 
their  excellent  superintendent,  Mr,  Barron,  who 
for  about  forty  years  has  been  connected  with 
their  gardens,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  has 
had  their  entire  care,  and  for  many  years  the 
management  of  the  R.  H.S,  shows,  and  who  of 
all  connected  with  the  society  has  best  deserved 
the  confidence  of  all  interested  in  the  society 
and  its  work. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  imperfectly  known 
to  us,  but  we  hope  that  nothing  done  by  such 
an  honourable  society  requires  to  be  done  in  the 
dark.  The  facts  should  be  published  so  that 
the  Fellows  may  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  that  has  been  pursued.  There  is  a 
garden  committee,  and  it  has  leaked  out  that 
instead  of  consulting  with  them,  as  should  have 
been  done,  the  council  went  outside  that  body, 
and  employed  gardeners  from  private  jjlaoes  to 
report,  or  at  least  sign  a  report,  as  to  the  state 
of  Chiswick  Gardens,  which  are  maintained  for 
quite  difi'erent  objects  to  those  of  private  gar- 
dens. This  was  an  extraordinary  proceeding, 
and  the  more  so  as  it  was  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  garden  committee.  We  hope 
some  members  of  the  council  will  tell  us  the 
facts  in  full  about  the  matter.  It  would  not  be 
possible  in  England  to  get  a  man  of  such  ex- 
perience in  the  work  of  the  society  as  Mr, 
Barron,  and  with  so  many  good  qualities  for 
the  post  of  superintendent  of  their  gardens. 
To  send  gardeners  from  private  places  to  re- 
port on  the  work  in  a  purely  experimental  gar- 
den shorn  of  its  means  and  even  space  of  recent 
years  was  surely  a  most  unwise  proceeding. 

Is  what  has  occurred  really  the  work  of  the 
council,  or  of  someone  who  makes  a  tool  of  it 
for  his  own  ends  ? 

Mr.   Barron's   retirement  has  come  to  all 

true  gardeners  as  a  surprise.  Those  of  us  who 
have  visited  Chiswick  for  business  or  pleasure  could 
not  fail  to  find  the  latter,  as  well  as  unlimited  in- 
struction, in  the  presence  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron. 
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He  was  equally  at  home  among  fruit  of  all  sorts, 
out-of-door  and  under-glass  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  since  the  renaissance 
of  Chiswick — which  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
with  the  life-work  of  Mr.  Barron — it  has  been  im- 
possible to  visit  the  gardens  at  any  time  or  season 
without  finding  hosts  of  representative  plants, 
flowers  and  fruits  of  absorbing  interest. 

Chiswick,  with  all  its  financial  and  other  diffi- 
culties, is  still  the  only  representative  we  have  of 
a  great  national  school  of  horticulture  in  which 
something  like  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables  as  well  as  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  and  flowers.  None  who  know 
Mr.  Barron— and  nearly  all  gardeners  know  him — 
but  will  reciprocate  all  the  kind  words  and  wishes 
so  ably  and  well  expressed  in  last  week's  Garden 
by  F.  W.  Burbidgeon  page  112.  While  feeling 
it  a  personal  pleasure  and  privilege  to  wish  the 
retiring  superintendent  godspeed  and  a  happy  and 
quiet  period  of  comparative  rest  after  so  long  and 
honourable  a  career,  and  ready  to  contribute 
to  a  testimonial  for  what  the  poet  craved,  "a 
email  house  and  a  large  garden,"  or  otherwise, 
a  good  many  of  us  marvel  greatly  at  Mr.  Barron's 
retirement  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  maturity 
of  his  knowledge.  For  a  great  many  years  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Barron,  as  the  administrator  of  a 
most  difficult  trust,  was  unequalled  by  his  skill  as 
a  cultivator,  and  I  say  fearlessly,  with  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge,  that  no  one  alive  today  possesses  such  a 
full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  hardy  garden  fruits 
and  fruit  trees  as  does  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
and  sn  far,  even  if  no  further,  his  retirement 
from  Chiswick  will  be  a  loss.  Great  secrecy  has 
perhaps  properly  been  maintained  as  to  the  cause 
of  it.  It  appears  as  if  the  council  had  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  matter,  and  if  not,  of  course  they 
could  have  refused  to  accept  the  resignation.  To 
smoothe  the  matter  over  with  a  pension  does  not 
satisfy  the  public,  nor  serve  the  highest  interests 
of  the  society.  Possibly  enough  Mr.  Barron  de- 
sires the  rest  that  he  has  so  well  and  honourably 
f  arned,  but  he  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in 
the  mellow  strength  of  his  matured  manhood  and 
ripened  experience,  and  as  capable  as  he  ever  was 
of  rendering  the  most  unique  and  distinguished 
services  to  the  society  that  he  has  so  long  and 
honourably  served.— D.  T.  Fish. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Polypodium  iridoides  is  a  distinct  and  hand- 
some Fern,  of  which  a  good  plant  was  shown  in 
Mr.  May's  group  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday. 
Its  fronds,  as  the  name  suggests,  resemble  the 
leaves  of  a  Flag  Iris.  They  are  entire,  stand 
erect  to  a  height  of  .S  feet  or  more,  taper  to  a 
point,  and  are  of  a  deep  rich  green  colour. 

Carnations  from  Kelso.— Messrs.  Laing  and 
Mather  send  us  from  Kelso  a  gathering  of  beauti- 
ful self  Carnations  which  they  grow  so  well 
Among  them  Dundas  Scarlet,  a  brilliant  red' 
\^A1^^  "^-  ^-'■•o'nbie's  Pink,  Duchess  of  Fife' 
William  Wood,  and  the  old  Mary  Morris  are  all 
worthy  of  note,  the  colours  clear  and  very  dis- 
tinct. •' 

Setaria  alopecuroides nigra,— This  striking 
and  distinct  annual  (;r.i?s  not  often  seen  was  re 
prenented  by  a  large  bunch  in  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence 8  group  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday.  It 
has  strong  stems,  which  grow  about  2  feet  high 
clothed  with  large  leaves,  each  about  8  inches 
long  and  1  inch  wide,  and  terminated  by  a  thick 
drooping  plume  made  up  of  myriads  of  flowers. 
It  18  a  hne  Orassfor  winter  decoration  when  dried. 

Agapanthus  Mooreanus  appears  to  me  to 
be  far  too  little  known.  Here  it  is  undoubtedly 
quite  a  hardy  plant  ;  frost  that  kills  down  to  the 
ground  such  things  as  Laurels,  Laurustinus  &c 
has  no  effect  at  all  upon  it,  though  wholly  unpro- 
tected, and,  more  than  that,  it  is  very  free  flower- 
ing, the  smallest  bits  producing  one  or  more 
scapes.     There  are  here  literally  hundreds  in  all 


sizes  and  every  one  flowering.  For  the  sake  of  a 
bit  of  blue  in  the  garden  it  should  be  generally 
introduced  ;  it  is  a  first  class  hardy  plant.— T. 
Smith,  JVeicry. 

liilium  Henryi  is  just  coming  into  flower  at 
Kew,  and  although  as  yet  comparatively  new, 
there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be  one  of  the 
garden  Lilies  of  the  future.  It  has  been  aptly 
called  an  orange-yellow  L.  speciosum,  but  it  is 
besides  endowed  with  great  vigour  and  stature. 
Some  of  the  strongest  growths  are  between  7  feet 
and  8  feet  in  height  and  have  from  twenty  to 
thirty  flowers  and  buds  upon  them.  It  is  a  grand 
and  stately  Lily  and  distinct  from  all  others. 
A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden 
of  November  7,  1891. 

Brunsvigia  Josephinae  is  one  of  a  showy 
family  of  Cape  bulbs  that  require  to  be  grown  in 
a  greenhouse,  but  are  rarely  seen  in  this  country. 
The  bulb  of  the  plant  shown  at  the  R.H.S. 
meeting  on  Tuesday  was  very  large  and  bore 
two  scapes,  the  larger  one  being  of  great  size, 
terminated  by  an  enormous  head  of  flowers  con- 
centrated in  an  umbel.  Each  flower,  however,  is 
borne  on  a  stem  9  inches  in  length,  and  the  flowers 
radiate  in  all  directions.  They  are  of  a  deep 
blood-crimson  colour.  The  leaves,  which  appear 
after  the  flowering  season,  are  long,  strap-shaped, 
and  of  a  glaucous  green. 

Chrysanthemum  "Walter  Surman  — An  ex- 
cellent coloured  illustration  of  this  Japanese 
incurved  Chrysanthemum  is  given  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Heme  Horticole  of  Paris.  It  is  there 
called  Walter  Seaman,  which  is  an  error,  for  the 
variety  was  raised  in  America  by  a  very  successful 
seedling  grower,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Surman,  gardener 
to  Mr.  E.  W.  Clarke,  of  Philadelphia.  Among 
other  well-known  novelties  from  this  grower  are 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Edwin  Lonsdale,  R.  C.  Kingston, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira,  Master  Bates  Spaulding 
Welton  Beauty,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  the  last 
named  an  incurved  being  certificated  by  theN.C.S. 
on  December  4,  1894.— Chrysanth. 

Crown  Daisies.- It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
see  the  familiar  old  Crown  Daisy  of  our  gardens 
presented  in  such  magnificent  foim  as  it  was  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  Mr.  H.  Brownhill, 
of  Sale,  Cheshire.  As  will  be  seen  by  our  report 
of  the  meeting,  four  varieties  were  selected  for 
a  distinct  award,  but  apart  from  this  the  merit 
of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  was  great  and  the  quahty 
of  the  flowers  much  in  advance  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  seen.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  mul- 
tiply names  in  a  race  of  annual  flowers,  but  if  we 
take  them  as  a  strain,  it  is  one  that  should  become 
popular  in  gardens  provided  the  plants  have  good 
culture,  such  as  Mr.  Brownhill  gives  them  in  rows 
several  feet  apart.  For  late  summer  and  autumn 
there  could  be  no  finer  flowers  than  these  to  make 
the  garden  gay  and  fill  the  flower  vases  in  the 
house  as  well. 

Lilium  Lowi.— Among  the  Lilies  recently  in- 
troduced from  Burmah  is  this  beautiful  and  dis 
tinct  kind,  which  was  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace, of  Colchester,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday. 
Some  time  back  when  visiting  this  nursety  we 
saw  a  batch  of  Lilium  Lowi  that  showed  much 
variation  in  habit  of  growth,  and  as  the  bulbs 
were  newly  introduced  it  was  thought  possibly 
there  were  other  species  as  well.  They  all  proved, 
however,  to  be  L.  Lowi,  and  it  is  evidently  sub- 
ject to  an  amount  of  variation  both  in  growth  and 
in  the  amount  of  external  colouring  that  suffuses 
the  white  ground  colour  of  the  flower.  It  belongs 
to  the  drooping  tube-flowered  group,  and  although 
as  yet  only  about  two  blooms  have  appeared  on  a 
stem,  there  will  possibly  be  more  as  the  bulbs  be- 
come established.  The  spots  and  markings  in 
the  tube  of  the  flower  are  very  rich  and  pretty. 
A  coloured  plate  of  this  Lily  was  given  in  The 
Garden  of  March  17,  IMI4. 


know  two  places  where  it  is  grown,  viz.,  Bal- 
dersby  Park,  Thirsk,  and  Kirkham  Abbey,  York. 
At  the  latter  place  hardy  plants  are  made  a 
speciality  of,  and  recently  I  saw  among  them  two 
fine  clumps  of  this  Geranium,  each  4  feet  in 
height  and  as  much  in  diameter,  and  a  complete 
mass  of  flowers.  The  colour  of  the  flowers,  looked 
at  in  a  mass,  is  a  bluish  purple,  but  on  closer  in- 
spection it  is  seen  that  the  petals  are  shaded  with 
scarlet-purple  towards  their  base.  Besides  being 
an  excellent  subject  for  the  hardy  herbaceous 
border,  seeing  that  it  not  only  produces  an 
enormous  quantity  of  blossom,  but  continues  in 
beauty  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  it  is  also 
useful  in  a  cut  state  for  home  decoration.— 
R.  C.  H. 

Snapdragons  from  Hawick.— I  was  pleased 
to  notice  your  correspondent's  remarks  about  the 
white  Antirrhinum  in  your  last  issue,  as  there  is 
no  plant  better  adapted  for  the  flower  garden,  and 
when  it  is  seen  in  masses  with  its  two  companions 
of  exactly  similar  habit— the  crimson  and  the 
yellow— it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  do 
not  consider  it  a  good  plan  to  raise  them  from 
seed,  as  although  you  may  get  a  percentage  true, 
the  result  will  be  disappointing,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  raise  them  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn. 
I  enclose  a  few  spikes  of  each  of  the  varieties. — 
J.  Forbes. 

*»*  The  flowers  sent  are  good  and  of  simple 
colours,  but  it  would  be  better  not  to  seek  novelty 
through  dwarfing  such  plants,  as  the  free  and 
more  natural  growth  is  much  better. — Ed. 

Paeonia  triternata. — By  this  post  I  send  you 
a  couple  of  spikes  of  Pieonia  triternata  culled 
in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  Exeter. 
Though  introduced  a  long  time  ago  the  plant  is 
not  often  seen  in  English  gardens.  It  grows  about 
18  inches  high  and  has  the  double  merit  of  being 
eft'ective  in  spring  as  well  as  in  autumn.  The 
single  rosy  crimson  flowers  appear  aboutMay.  But 
almost  more  effective  than  the  flowers  are  the 
showy  seed-pods,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a 
sample.  The  pods  are  larger  than  those  of  most 
Pa;onies,  and  though  they  open  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  begin  to  ripen,  the  latter  adhere  for  many 
weeks  and  are  highly  ornamentaL  Each  pcd 
contains  from  six  to  ten  blue-black  seeds  thesizeof 
an  ordinary  pea  and  perhaps  double  that  numbt  r 
of  sterile  ovules  of  a  deep  scarlet.  The  contrast 
of  colour  is  very  striking  and  lasts  for  a  long 
time.— F.  W.  M. 

Flowers  from  Wmchmore  Hill. — I  am  send- 
ing you  a  plant  of  Linaria  repens  alba  to  show 
how  free  blooming  it  is.  It  has  been  in  bloom 
since  May.  I  am  also  sending  you  flowers  of  the 
white  Dandelion.  Hedyearum  multijugum  is 
still  in  full  flower.  Haplocarpha  Leichtlini  has 
stood  the  past  winter  well,  and  so  has  Cineraria 
aurantiaca,  both  remarkable  plants  for  a  winter 
like  the  past.  (Jeum  Heldreichi  is  also  in  full 
bloom,  and  is  a  favourite  with  everyone.  Geum 
Eweni  and  G.  montanum  maximum  are  almost 
over.  Geranium  sanguineum  album  has  also  been 
flowering  well.  Delphinium  grandiflorum  plenum  1 
is  beautifully  in  flower.  How  seldom  this  plant 
is  seen,  and  yet  at  one  time  one  of  the  commonest. 
One  of  the  most  effective  masses  I  have  is  Linaria 
dalmatica  ;  it  is  a  sheet  of  bloom  18  inches  high, 
the  first  shoots  were  4  feet ;  this,  like  many  other 
perennials,  should  be  cut  down  when  flowering 
is  finished,  and  so  ensure  a  succession.  Aquilegia 
glandulosa  and  Stuarti  have  been  flowering  well, 
but  many  fail  with  them,  which  I  think  is  owing 
to  removing  them  at  the  wrong  time  ;  they  should 
never  be  removed  when  dormant,  but  always 
when  in  full  growth.  Helenium  grandioephalum 
is  very  good  just  now  ;  a  fine  plant  for  a  large 
border. — Amos  Perry. 


Geranium  bylvaticum.— Few  things  among 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  equal  to  Geranium 
sylvaticum  for  producing  efl'ect,  and  yet  this 
plant  appears  to  be  rare,  even  although  a  strong 
grower,  as  it  is  seldom  mot  with— in  fact,  I  only 


ITames  of  plants. — J.  W. — 1,  Spirasa  arisefolia  j 

2,  Spirasa   BumaJda ;    3,    Ilex    Sheplierdi. W.   U. 

Smith. — 1,    Phvtcilacca    decandra. P.   H.   Breton. 

— 1,  Eucalyptus  Gunni ;    2,    Paliurns  sp. Mins  E. 

Breton. — 1,  Abelia  rupeetris;    2,  Tellinia  paTviflora; 

3,  Cassia  floribuuda ;  4,  Cjlystegia  pubcscens  fl.-pl. 
Names  of  fruit.— TT.  H.  Smith.— 2,  Apple  Wbite 
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_,,  .    ,  "  TUB  la  an  Art 

*mch  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  It  rather :  but 

IHB  Art  itseu  is  Natubi."— SAoiMprare. 


Chrysanthemums. 

chrysanthemums  in  russia. 

Though  a  beginner  in  Chrysanthemum  o-row- 
lu^'  ^nevertheless  have  had  time  to  try  all 
the  different  modes  of  training  practised  in 
Jingland.  I  have  grown  (1)  standards,  natur- 
aUy  grown  1  should  like  to  call  them  ;  (2)  for 
getting  big  flowers  I  employed  the  English 
system,  that  is  growing  on  the  plants  without 
stopping,  finally  taking  up  three  or  four  of 
the  best  shoots  after  the  first  break  ;  (3)  cut- 
down  plants;  (4)  bushes;  and  (5)  plants  with 
single  blooms  from  summer  cuttings 

First  I  should  like  to  direct  attention  to  the 
cut-down  plants,  in  which  I  have  always  taken 
a  great  interest,  being  rather  anxious  to  get 
good  blooms  upon  dwarf  plants.  I  must  con- 
fess this  method  has  not  satisfied  me,  though  I 

''"^  f  i°f  ^*'','^  P'^"^t^  '^'^^e  been  well  grown 
and  clothed  with  dark  foliage  right  down  to 
the  rim  of  the  pots.  The  old  Avalanche,  for 
instance  grown  upon  this  principle  reached  a 
height  of  no  more  than  24  inches  to  28  inches  ; 
each  plant  had  three  or  four  shoots  left  with 
the  same  number  of  buds.  So  far  I  was  very 
pleased,  but  when  the  flowering  time  came 
only  one  or  two  b  ooms  opened,  the  others  were 
blind  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ;  It  was  not 
one  plant ;  there  were  about  fifteen,  aU  of  which 
behaved  alike.  Avalanche  grown  without  stop- 
ping developed  beautiful  blooms,  three  or  four 
on  each  plant.  This  bad  behaviour  of  Ava- 
lanche has  happened  with  me  two  years  in 
succession.  There  are  other  kinds  which  do 
the  same-for  instance.  Bouquet  des  Dames, 
Puritan  and  Edouard  Audiguier.  Of  the  last 
named  kind  I  can  get  good  flowers  only  from 
the  single  bloomed  plants  grown  from  summer 
cuttings.  All  the  later  kinds  are  cut  down 
about  June  1,  and  the  earlier  ones  about  June 
15  I  imagine  that  our  cold  climate  has  much 
to  do  with  this  strange  behaviour.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  strike  cuttings  before  Februarv  1, 
and  even  if  you  have  the  chance  of  securing 
good  cuttings  before  this  time  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  strike  them  before  the-  date  named, 
because  the  cuttings  inserted  between  February  1 
and  15  will  root  more  freely  than  those  inserted 
during  January  and  finally  make  better  plants. 
Cutting  Down. 

Why  do  we  cut  down  our  plants  ?  Of  course 
the  answer  is,  to  get  dwarfer  plants,  clothed 
with  good  fuhage  to  the  very  pots  and  rather 
good  flowers.  Is  there  no  other  method  with 
results  like  those  of  the  cut-down  system,  but 
more  simple,  and  perchance  giving  better  re- 
sults, for  the  north  especially,  than  the  cut- 
down  one  ■?  All  know  that  the  time  when  the 
plants  have  been  cut  down  is  a  rather  critical 
one,  and  that  one  is  obliged  to  bestow  very 
much  care  upon  the  watering.  If  at  the  time 
when  the  plants  have  been  cut  down  you  have 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  spell  of  heavy  rain, 
you  scarcely  know  what  to  do.  Those  who 
have  plenty  of  room  will  put  them  into  frames 
and  be  safe,  and  others  will  lay  down  the  pots 
on  their  side ;  but  if  the  rain  goes  on  for  a  week 
or  more  you  will  get  rather  uncomfortable. 

Ihis  season  I  have  not  cut  down  at  all,  be- 
cause last  year  I  have  had  such  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  another  method— let  me  call  it  the 


"half  cutting-down."     When  the  young  plants 
ha,ve  reached   a   height   of  about   7  inches  or 
8  inches  I  take  off  not  the  tips  of  the  growths, 
but  about  3  inches  or  4  inches.     To  do  this  no 
knife  is  necessary,  as  the  growth  is  yet  sappy. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  new  growths  appear, 
of  which  I  select  three  or  four  of  the  strongest, 
and   on  these  I  take  the  first   buds.     As   the 
young  shoots  come  forth  almost  at  once,  there 
is   no   danger   of   over- watering.     This   is    one 
advantage,  but  the  other  ones  are  not  to  be 
despised.     First,  such  a  plant  does  not   grow 
taller    than    a    properly  cut  -  down    one,   and 
secondly,   such   plants   flower  earlier  than  the 
cut- down  ones,  and  even  earlier  than  the  un- 
stopped ones.     Grown  on  this  principle,  Stan- 
stead  White  was  from  28  inches  to  30   inches 
high  ;  naturally  grown,  I  mean  unstoppsd,  about 
50  inches.     The  Puritan  and  Secretaire  Cassag- 
neau   reached   nearly   the    same   height.      The 
flowers  were  good,  not  quite  so  large  as  those 
grown   upon   unstopped  plants,   but  the  dwarf 
growth,  the  early  flowering,  and  the  relatively 
small  pots  used — 7-inoh — balanced  this. 

I  often  wonder  that  you  are  searching  for 
very  late  varieties.  For  us  they  are  utterly 
worthless.  Chrysanthemums  are  naturally 
autumn  flowers,  and  I  think  it  is  rather 
contradicting  Nature  to  try  to  make  them 
spring  flowers.  Last  year  I  out  my  last  blooms 
about  Christmas,  and  I  was  very  glad  they  were 
over.  About  that  time  we  have  so  many  other 
flowers,  the  first  fresh  Eose.=,  Lilacs,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cyclamen, 
Azaleas,  and  so  forth,  which  so  remind  us  of  the 
coming  spring,  that  no  one  takes  any  interest 
in  autumn  flowers. 

Standards. 
When  1  was  in  England  I  .saw  a  good  lot 
of  Chrysanthemum  shows  in  London  and  in 
its  neighbourhood.  When  I  first  saw  a  Chry- 
santhemum show  in  your  country  I  was  quite 
astonished.  But  I  did  not  see  any  standards, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  at  the  Crystal 
Pa 'ace,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  even  these 
did  not  please  me.  They  were  of  a  very  stiff, 
but  not  artistic  appearance,  with  the  blooms 
distributed  rather  too  evenly  over  the  whole 
crown.  I  grow  my  standards  without  any 
wire  rings,  and  only  use  one  stick  to  every 
plant.  The  cuttings  are  secured  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  grown  on  with  one  stem  till  the  first 
break  appears ;  then  I  take  up  three  to  five 
shoots,  and  these  are  generally  stopped  about 
three  times  during  the  summer.  There  is  no 
disbudding,  and  what  beautiful  heads  of  flowers 
you  get  in  this  way.  The  kinds  I  grow  are 
Martinmas,  Mme.  de  Sevin,  Roi  des  Precoces, 
W.  Holmes,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Petite  Jeanne, 
Alexandre  Dufour,  and  Margot.  This  last  named 
kind  I  grew  for  years  in  bush  form,  and  I  had 
almost  decided  to  discard  it  on  account  of  its 
straggling  habit  of  growth.  But  I  happened 
to  give  it  a  trial  as  a  standard,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  Chrysanthemums  I  have 
got.  I  have  also  grown  a  few  pompons,  as  Black 
Douglas,  Mile.  Elise  Durdan  and  such  like. 
For  half  standards  I  recommend  Fleur  Par- 
faite  and  Norbert  Puvrez,  a  truly  charming 
kind.  I  have  also  tried  the  well-known  Swur 
Mfelanie,  but  there  was  something  wrono-  ;  a 
large  part  of  the  buds  was  blind. 

I  am  surprised  that  when  one  speaks  of 
good  early  varieties  for  cutting,  decoration 
and  gentral  purposes  Martinmas  has  not  been 
named.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  very  best 
early  Chrysanthemums  I  have,  as  good  among 
the  pinks  as  W.  Holmes  among  the  browns. 
Last  year  I  received  William  Seward.  I 
hoped  it  might  take  the  place  of  the  tall 
Je.anne  D61aux.     The  buds  began  to  open  and 


the  colour  was  beautiful,  but  when  the  flowers 
were  fully  open,  unfortunately  the  beauty 
and  the  rich  velvetiness  of  the  colour  were 
gone.  The  petals  curled  up  and  showed  their 
reverse,  of  rather  a  faded  hue.  Does  it  always 
behave  like  this  \  The  sun  did  not  touch  the 
blooms,  I  am  sure.  Does  there  exist  any  kind 
of  the  same  lively,  fine  colour  as  Edouard 
Audiguier,  but  of  a  better  and  dwarfer  habit  of 
growth  1  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  some 
grower  to  give  a  list  of  the  very  best  kinds  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  every  month,  indicating 
their  height  and  colour  ?  I  fancy  that  many 
beginners  like  myself  would  be  grateful  for  such 
a  list.  R.  Katzer. 

Pmchnvsk,  near  St.  Petersburg. 


The  Chrysanthemum  in  France. — M.  H. 

Fatzer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Rerue  Hortkole 
contributes  an  interesting  article  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  large-flowering  varieties  of  this  popular 
favourite,  dealing  more  particularly  with  those 
which  he  calls  "  la  race  Calvat."  After  a  cursory 
review  of  the  flower  in  America,  in  England,  and 
in  Australia,  the  writer  proceeds  to  call  attention 
to  the  need  for  some  special  Chrysanthemum  com- 
mittee being  formed  to  work  on  lines  analogous 
to  those  pursued  by  the  N.C.S.  of  London.  It  is 
indeed  strange  that  in  a  country  like  France, 
where  so  much  has  been  done  to  improve  and 
popularise  this  flower,  no  such  body  exists.  M. 
Fatzer  is  an  advocate  for  a  committee  being 
established  by  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France,  which  committee  should  be  composed 
of  growers  and  experts,  whose  duties  should  be 
the  examination  of  novelties  and  the  awarding  of 
certificates  to  meritorious  exhibits,  the  organising 
of  shows  and  appointing  of  judges,  and  further- 
more the  publishing  of  reports  of  the  meetings  of 
the  committee  containing  lists  of  varieties  and 
their  adaptability  for  various  purposes.  We 
are  told  that  the  admirers  and  grower  of  the 
flower  are  on  the  increase,  and  that  shows  are 
more  numerous  all  over  France  than  ever.  M. 
Fatzer's  suggestions  are  therefore  worthy  of 
mature  consideration  by  French  nurserymen  in- 
terested in  the  Chrysanthemum. — Chrysanth. 

Chrysanthemums  on  walls.  —  The  plants 
growing  against  walls  have  not  made  so  much  pro- 
gress as  in  some  seasons.  The  dry  weather  expe- 
rienced during  the  monthsof  May  and  June  checked 
the  growth  considerably,  especially  where  the 
plants  lacked  moisture  at  the  roots.  However,  the 
foliage  has  an  especially  healthy  tone  about  it, 
which  augurs  well  for  a  good  flowering  season. 
Many  of  our  plants  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall 
have  been  in  their  present  position  several  years, 
and  as  they  did  not  thrive  during  June  as  I  cared 
to  see  them,  I  gave  them  a  thick  mulching  of  cow 
manure,  covering  it  lightly  with  soil  for  the  sake 
of  appearance.  Before  putting  on  the  soil  I  gave 
them  a  heavy  watering,  washing  down  to  the 
roots  much  of  the  manurial  properties  contained. 
The  plants  are  now  progressing  quite  satisfactorily, 
and  I  expect  good  returns  at  the  end  of  November 
when  most  of  the  ordinary  indoor  varieties  are 
losing  their  freshness.  Most  of  the  branches  are 
now  making  a  natural  break.  It  a  few  extra  large 
blooms  are  wished  for,  this  bud  must  be  "  taken," 
removing  all  growths  that  cluster  about  it.  I. 
however,  prefer  a  number  of  smaller  blooms,  and 
instead  of  pinching  otf  the  shoots  I  pinch  otf  the 
bud  and  fasten  the  growths  securely  to  the 
wall.  I  find  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  using  shreds  and  nails. 
If  the  shoots  are  left  until  they  hang  downwards, 
they  become  crooked  and  unsightly.  Much 
better  is  it  to  fasten  them  up  as  growth  proceeds  ; 
the  wall  is  then  much  better  covered,  forming 
during  the  summer  a  dense  mass  of  green. — E.M. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum  Eulalie  Morel.— This   is 
one  of  the  best  early  ports.     The  colour  is  a  sbade  of 
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nuave-pint  and  the  flower  is  of  Japanese  form, 
also  grows  and  flowers  very  freely. — H. 

Chrysanthemum  Bronze  Bride  sbonld  be 
added  to  the  select  list  of  early  sorts  for  open  air  cul- 
ture. It  is  a  pompon,  but  rather  large  for  the  type, 
and  assumes  a  fine  bushv  habit  of  growth.  The  bronzy 
rose-tinted  blooms  are  distinct  and  pleasing. — H. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Marie  Masee.— A 

fine  tunch  of  theabove  early  sort  was  exhibited  among 
a  eollection  of  hardy  flowers  at  a  flower  show  the 
last  week  in  July.  It  is  a  loosely-formed  refltxed 
Japanese  bloom  of  moderate  size.  The  colour  is  pink 
of  a  nice  shade.  It  is  free  and  an  excellent  variety 
for  open  air  caltore. — H. 


ChrysaEthemum    M.    Gustave    Gruner- 

wald.— This  early  sort  is  now   (Aug.  1)  in   bloom    in 
the  open  border.      It  is  a  full  reflexed-shaped  flower 
about  4  inches  across.     The  colour  is  a  shade  of  nice 
u  ^    t,  ^^  ^^  '^^'■y  ^'^'^^  flowering ;  so  much  so, 

that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  leafy  bushes. 
As  a  pot  plant  under  glass  I  do  not  think  it  so  valu- 
able as  when  allowed  to  blossom  in  the  open  air.  The 
colour  m  the  former  position  assumes  a  diity  un- 
attractive shade.  The  old  stools  require  some  pro- 
tection in  the  winter,  it  being  a  somewhat  tender 
sort. — S. 


Rose  Garden. 


CLIMBING  ROSES  IN  FRANCE. 
In  the  following  article  I  wish  to  describe  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  climbing  Roses 
cultivated  by  MM.  S.  and  P.  Cochet,  Rose 
growers,  at  Suisnes,  near  Grisy-Suisnes  (Seine- 
et-Mame),  and  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
specting last  June  23. 

Without  having  seen  it,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible  to  imagine  a  more  enchanting  sight 
than  is  afforded  by  the  perspective  of  lines  of 
climbing  Roses  along  the  walks  in  a  garden, 
where  the  multitudinous  flowers,  especially  in 
the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  them,  or  in 
the  evening  when  the  sun  is  setting,  readily  re- 
call to  one's  mind  the  embellished  splendour  of 
the  gardens  of  ancient  Rome,  at  least  as  the 
imagination  loves  to  picture  them.  It  is  in- 
deed, a  charming  scene  at  this  delightful  time 
of  the  year,  when  Nature,  in  the  full  plenitude 
of  her  vigour,  gratifies  our  sight  with  the  flowers 
which  she  presents  to  us  and  which  she  pro- 
duces for  us  in  continuous  succession.  In  the 
presence  of  such  a  spectacle,  what  strono-er 
feeling  can  animate  one's  breast  than  the 
resolution  of  applying  oneself  with  redoubled 
vigour  to  the  culture  of  the  Rose  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  numerous  varieties  which 
have  been  already  obtained  ? 

At  Suisnes  the  climbing  Rosea  are  grown  in 
a  simple  manner  without  any  elaborate  device 
their   intrinsic    merit  and   superb    appearance 
being     thereby    greatly    enhanced.      Let    the 
reader  picture  to  himself  a  walk  13  feet  wide 
and  at  least  102  yards  in  length  running  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the  dwellin"- 
house,  and  exhibiting   on    both   sides,   at   the 
height  of  about  8  feet  from  the  ground,  an  un- 
broken line  i,T  garland  of  colour  in  which  white 
red,  and  pink  more  or  le,ss  prevail,  and  he  may 
form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  richness  and 
elegance  of  this  mode  of  embellishment.     Each 
variety  of  Rose  is  represented  by  two  specimens, 
which  are  planted  opposite  to  each  other,  one  on 
each  sideof  the  walk,  so  that  the  whole  plantation 
IS  in  this  respect  arranged  with  the  regularil  v  of 
a  flower  bed.     The  distance  between  the  plants 
at  the  base  of  the  stems  is  8  feet.     A  rod  of 
iron   wire  (No.    18)  fixed   perpendicularly  and 
then  bent  horizontally  at  the  topalForils  :i  ready 


and  regular  support  for  the  long  branches  of 
the  Rose  trees.  I  may  add  that  on  level  ground 
(as  it  is  at  Suisnes)  the  shoots  may  be  trained  on 
both  sides  of  the  iron  prop  at  the  top,  while  on 
sloping  ground  they  should,  on  the  contrary, 
be  trained  to  one  side  only,  that  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  upward  slope  of  the  declivity. 
Amongst  the  numerous  varieties  of  climbing 
Roses  which  I  had  time  to  examine  at  Suisnes 
a  certain  proportion  seemed  to  me,  from  their 
vigour  of  growth,  free  flowering,  and  hardiness, 
to  be  worthy  of  special  notice.  These,  which  1 
am  now  about  to  enumerate,  are  respectively 
referable  to  four  typical  species,  viz.  :  (I)  Rosa 
multiflora,  Thunberg(l781) ;  (2)  Rosa  setigera, 
Mich.  (1803),  syn.,  R.  rubrifolia,  R.  Br.  (1811) ,: 
(3)  Rosa  alpina,  L.  (1753)  ;  Rosa  sempervirens, 
L.  (1753);  and  also  to  the  "Rosa  ayrshirea" 
of  gardens. 

I. — Res  A   MULTIFLOEA. 

The  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  this 
species  are  particularly  characterised  by  the 
stipules  or  greenish  appendages  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves,  being  always  'more  or  less  deeply 
pectinated,  by  which  special  feature  the  ever 
vigorous-growing  shoots  of  R.  multiflora  de  la 
Grifi"eraie  (which  is  commonly  used  in  budding) 
are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 

Rosa  MULTIFLOEA  (Thunb.).— This  typical  spe- 
cies, which  is  too  rarely  met  with  in  gardens,  is 
of  such  vigorous  fgrowth  that  it  easily  attains  a 
height  of  from  10  feet  to  13  feet.  The  leaves  are 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  the  ;flower-cIusters,  which 
are  always  very  numerous,  light  and  well  fur- 
nished, are  produced  in  long,  erect,  terminal, 
pyramidal  panicles,  which  have  a  most  graceful 
effect  ;  the  individual  flowers  are  small,  single, 
pure  white,  and  rather  resemble  those  of  the 
Bramble.  Unfortunately,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
most  of  the  species  or  varieties  which  I  am  about 
to  describe,  this  type  is  not  perpetual-flowering  ; 
but  it  flowers  so  very  abundantly  in  May  and 
June,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  here. 
A  good  many  years  since,  MM.  Cochet  raised  two 
varieties  of  R.  multiflora  with  semi-double  flowers 
and  quite  as  vigorous  growing  as  the  t\  pe.  One 
of  these  has  pure  white  and  the  other  pinkish- 
white  flowers,  and  both  possess  considerable 
ornamental  value. 

R.  M.  VAR.  DE  LA  Grifferaie.— According  to  M. 
Crispin,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Brussels, 
and  a  high  authority  on  Roses,  this  well-known 
variety  is  a  singular  kind  of  hybrid  between  E. 
multiflora  and  R.  gallica.  The  plant  possesses 
the  same  vigour  of  growth  as  the  preceding 
kind,  but  the  leaves  are  larger,  the  flowers 
double  and  very  large  for  the  species,  and  change 
to  a  more  or  less  vinous-pink  colour  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  In  La  Brie,  this  variety, 
which  IS  to  be  recommended  as  a  climbing  Rose,  is 
extensively  used  along  with  R.  ranina  as  stocks  for 
budding  the  numerous  varieties  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses.  It  is  very  easily  multiplied  from 
cuttings  of  the  woody  branches  put  in  in  March, 
but  when  budding  it  is  essential  to  success  to 
operate  upon  a  well-rooted  stock  which  has  stood 
for  a  year  in  a  nursery  bed  instead  of  using 
cutting  stocks  which  have  just  been  planted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  budding  in  the  open  ground 
and  which,  not  being  regularly  watered,  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  succeed  so  well.  In  this 
series  I  can  recommend  the  following  varieties  :— 
R.  M.  VAR.  Graulhier.— An  interesting  form, 
with  medium-sized  double  white  flowers.    ° 

R.  M.  VAR.  A  Bois  iiRu.N'.— In  this  the  branches 
and  foliage  are  of  a  very  ornamental  purplish  hue 
which  produces  a  particularly  good  etfect  in  a 
mixed  plantation  of  climbing  Roses. 

R.  .M.  VAR.  TRICOLOR.— The  flowers  of  this  va- 
riety are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  R.  m.  de  la 
tJritferaie,  but  are  more  globular  in  form,  while 
the  petals  are  crenulated  and  exhibit  variable  re- 
flections of  culoiii-,  being  bi-colourcd  rather  than 
truly  tri  coloured,  that  is,  they  are  piiili  and  white 


In  this  group  I  may  also  include  some  specially 
fine  kinds,  some  of  which  are  described  in  the 
catalogues  as  varieties  of  Rosa  polyantha  (R. 
multiflora  of  Thunberg),  and  others  as  hybrids 
of  the  climbing  Hungarian  Rose. 

R.  M.  VAR.  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler. — A 
new  variety,  bearing  rich  clusters  of  flowers  in 
ready-made  bouquets.  Individual  flowers  of 
medium  size,  semi  double,  of  a  fine  dazzling  poppy- 
red  colour,  and  with  very  downy  flower-stalks. 

R.  M.  VAR.  Bennett's  Seedling. — This  variety 
comes  very  near  the  type  in  habit  of  growth  and 
style  of  flowering,  but  the  flowers  are  somewhat 
larger.semi  double,  and  white,  very  slightly  tinged 
with  pink.  It  is  also  somewhat  late-flowering, 
and  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  exceedingly 
numerous  and  well-furnished,  erect-growing  clus- 
ters of  flowers. 

R.  M.  VAR.  Daniel  Lacombe. — A  very  vigorous- 
growing  variety,  bearing  small  white  flowers  with 
a  yellowish  centre. 

R.  M.  VAR.  Petit  Postillon  — Flowers  of  medium 
size,  very  double,  pink.  (Climbing  Hungarian 
hybrid.) 

R.  M.  v.iR.  Mercedes. — Flowers  rather  largr- 
sized,  well  formed,  and  of  a  fine  bright  pink 
colour;  prickles  prominent.     (C.  H.  hybrid.) 

R.  M.  VAR.  GiLTA. — Flowers  globular  in  form, 
double,  lilac-pink.     (C.  H.  hybrid.) 

R.  M.  \AR.  Mme.  Richter. — Flowers  double, 
well  formed,  glazj'-pink.     (C.  H.  hybrid). 

R.  M.  v.iR.  Ernst  Dorel. — Flowers  rather 
large-sized,  cup-shaped,  deep  pink.  (C.  H.  hy- 
brid. ) 

II.— RCSA   SETIGERA. 

The  numerous  varieties  in  this  group  are  at 
once  specially  distinguished  by  their  leaves 
being  rough  to  the  touch,  shining  on  the  upper 
surface,  downy  and  glaucous  underneath,  deeply 
toothed  at  the  margin,  and  furnished  with 
curved  prickles  on  the  mid-rib  and  principal 
veins.  The  flowers  are  borne,  mostly  in  three  s, 
in  numerous  corymb- like  clusters. 

Rosa  seticera  (Michx.). — A  native  of  North 
America,  this  species,  which  is  very  rare  in  culti- 
vation, is  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  growth  and 
hardiness.  It  is  also  very  ornamental  with  its 
soft  green,  crimpled  leaves  and  its  fine,  bright 
pink  flowers,  which  are  of  medium  size  and  not 
quite  semi-double.  In  this  season  I  can  specially 
recommend  the  following: — 

R.  s.  VAR.  Beaute  des  Prairies. — Flowers  well 
formed,  rather  large- sized,  globular  in  shape,  and 
of  a  fine  bright  pink  colour. 

R.  s.  v.iR.  Mill's  Beauty. — A  very  vigorous- 
growing  and  most  noteworthy  variety,  producing 
a  brilliant  eft'ect  when  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
redder  colour,  but  not  so  double  as  those  of  the 
preceding  variety,  are  in  the  full  flush  of  their 
freshness.     An  extra  fine  kind. 

R.  s.  v.^R.  RussEL  CoTTAOE. — A  Very  vigorous- 
growing  and  floriferous  variety,  with  medium- 
sized  double  flowers  of  a  superb  vinous -red 
colour. 

R.  s.  VAR.  Belle  de  Baltimore. — A  vigorous- 
growing  and  very  free- flowering  variety,  wi  h 
mediun  -lized  double  flowers,  white,  slightly  tingtd 
with  flesh  colour. 

R.  s.  VAR.  Mrs.  Edoeworth. — Flowers  medium- 
sized,  very  double,  lilac-pink,  with  ghandular 
flower-stalks,  which  impart  to  them  somewhat  of 
the  appearance  of  Moss  Roses. 

R.  s.  VAR.  Viraco. — The  flnest  of  the  Roses 
which  bear  the  name  of  Climbing  Hungarian  ; 
flowers  semi  double.     An  extra  fine  China  Rose. 

III. — Rosa  alpina. 


Not  quite  so  vigorous-growing  as  the  varie- 
ties of  the  preceding  section,  those  which  belong 
to  this  group  have,  as  their  chief  characteristics, 
brandies  almost  devoid  of  prickles,  long,  ellip- 
tical leaves  with  marginal  teeth  far  apart,  and 
stipules  which  are  very  broad,  especially  at  the 
extremity.  Amongst  the  handsomest  varieties 
of  this  section  are — 
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R.  A.  VAR.  Mme.  Sancy  de  Parabeee. — Flowers 
large,  double,  of  a  fine  bright  rose  colour.  An 
ejttra  early-flowering  variety. 

R.  A.  VAR.  Calytso. — A  vigorous-growing  and 
rt|ually  early-flowering  variety,  with  large,  double, 
flesh-coloured  flowers. 

R-  a.  vak.  Ornement  des  Bosquet.s. — Remark- 
able for  its  glaucous  foliage  and  its  fine  pink  single 
flowers. 

R.  A.  VAR.  gracilis. — A  vigorous-growing  va- 
riety with  medium-sized  double  flowers  of  a  fine 
brilliant  bright  pink  colour. 

R.  A.  VAR.  Zei'Uvrine  Drouin. — A  variety  with 
semi  double,  almost  single,  brilliant  red  flowers, 
often  described  in  catalogues  as  belonging  to  the 
section  of  Bourbon  Roses,  but  considered  by  MM 
Cochet  as  properly  referable  to  R.  alpina.  It  is 
possible,  considering  the  vigorous  habit  of  growth, 
the  absence  of  prickles  on  the  wood,  and  the 
highly-developed  stipules  of  this  Rose,  that  it 
might  be  a  hybrid  between  R.  alpina  and  R.  bor- 
bonica.  However  that  may  be,  I  remember  having 
seen  in  the  year  18S4  the  Rose  Z^phyrine  Drouin 
very  skilfully  planted  as  a  climbing  Rose  at 
Dijon,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Place  Saint-Pierre, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pyramidal  furnishing  to  the 
naked  stems  of  trees  of  Acer  Negundo  foliis  ar- 
genteis  which  had  been  grafted  as  tall  standards 
and  formed  round-headed  specimens.  This  was 
done  in  the  following  manner  :  At  the  distance  of 
20  inches  from  the  foot  of  each  tree  four  iron  wires 
were  fastened  to  pegs  in  the  ground,  the  free  ends 
of  the  wires  being  then  carried  up  and  secured  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  just  underneath  the  head  of 
branches.  A  light  invisible  support  was  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  Roses,  which  were  planted  close  to 
the  pegs.  The  effect  resulting  from  this  arrange- 
ment was  one  of  the  happiest  imaginable,  and  the 
plan  is  well  deserving  of  recommendation. 

R.  A.  VAR,   BouRSAULT. — This  variety,   which 
has  single  flowers   of  a  fine  red  colour,   is  con- 
sidered by  M.  Crepin  (the  authority  cited  above) 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  Rosa  alpina  and  R.  indica. 
IV. — Rosa  sempervirens. 

Although  rather  delicate  for  the  rough  winter 
weather  which  now  and  then  prevails  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  varieties  of  this 
Eection  are  interesting  from  the  peculiarity  of 
their  foliage  being  almost  evergreen,  the  leaves 
bding  glabrous  and  shining  on  both  sides,  and 
also  on  account  of  their  numerous  flowers, 
which  are  mostly  white,  and  are  borne  in 
corymbs  of  large  dimensions.  Among  the  finest 
varieties  are  : — 

R.  s.  VAR.  FELiciTE-PERPi^TnE. — An  exceed- 
ingly vigorous-growing  and  free  flowering  variety, 
rait^ed  by  M.  .Jacques  at  the  Chateau  de  Neuilly 
in  the  year  182".  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  very  double,  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
flesh  colour  when  opening,  but  bpcoming  paler  as 
growth  advances.  Back  or  outside  of  the  petals 
lilac-pink. 

R.  s.  VAR.  Reine  des  Belges. — An  equally 
vigorous-growing  and  free-flowering  variety,  with 
medium-sized,  pure  white  flowers.     Extra  fine. 

R.  s.  VAR.  Flore. — A  vigorous-growing  variety, 
with  spherical  flower-buds  and  medium-sized, 
double,  extra  fine  flowers,  pink,  changing  to  soft 
flesh  colour,  on  long,  graceful  flower-stalks. 

R.  s.  VAR.  Prinoesse  Marie. — Avery  vigorous- 
growing  and  free-flowering  variety,  with  medium- 
sized  double  flowers  of  a  handsome  very  light  pink 
colour.  This  superb  variety  also  was  raised  by 
M.  Jacques  at  the  Chateau  de  Neuilly. 

R.  s.  VAR.  Thoresbvan' A.— Flowers  smallish, 
numerous,  pure  white ;  flower-buds  cream-col- 
oured. 

R.  s.  v.\R.  Amadis. — Flowers  medium-sized, 
double,  white  ;  outside  of  the  petals  lilac-pink. 
A  good  variety. 

K.  s.  VAR.  jiUTAEiLis. — An  extra  fine  variety, 
with  flowers  of  a  fine  satiny  pink  colour. 

R.  S.  VAR.  A  FLEURS  ROSES. — Laffay. 

V. — Rosa  Ayeshieea. 
The  varieties  of  this  section  are  remarkable 


numerous  sharp-pointed  prickles  and  their  leaves 
being  soft  fo  the  touch  and  composed  of  oval- 
acuminate  leaflets  regularly  and  finely  toothed. 
The  following  selection  is  recommended  ; — 

R.  A.  VAR.  Dundee  Rambler. — An  exceedingly 
vigorous-growing  and  free-flowering  variety,  with 
small  white  flowers,  which  become  slightly  tinged 
with  pink  when  fully  expanded. 

R.  A.  VAR.  Countess  of  Leven. — A  very 
vigorous-growing  and  free-flowering  variety,  with 
small,  nearly  double,  very  handsome  pure  white 
flowers. 

R.  A.  VAR.  SPLENDENS.  —  An  exceedingly 
vigorous-growing  variety,  with  medium-sized 
white  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  pink. 

R.  A.  VAR.  .4  FLEURSPLEiNES. — A  Very  vigorous- 
growing  and  free-flowering  variety,  with  large- 
sized,  almost  double  flowers  of  a  pink  colour, 
with  golden-yellow  reflections.  An  extra  fine 
variety. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  choice  varieties, 
the  following  kinds  (belonging  to  other  species) 
may  also  be  mentioned,  their  value  as  orna- 
mental subjects  being  beyond  dispute  : — 

Eva  Corinne  (Michigan). — A  very  vigorous- 
growing  and  free-flowering  Rose,  with  large-sized, 
double,  light  red  flowers. 

Anna  Maria  (Michigan). — Flowers  double,  of 
a  soft  pink  colour. 

Malton  (Bengal  hybrid). — A  vigorous-growing 
variety,  with  medium-sized,  double,  scarlet-red 
flowers. 

Rosa  Brunoni. — A  singular  and  very  vigorous- 
growing  kind,  distinguished  by  its  glaucous 
foliage  and  its  single,  white,  largish  flowers,  the 
yellow  stamens  of  which  produce  a  very  fine  effect. 

Very  recently  MM.  Cochet  raised  a  double- 
flowered  variety  of  R.  Brunoni  which  is 
eminently  worthy  of  note.  It  appears  that  such 
a  double  form  is  not  entirely  a  novelty,  but  has 
already  been  introduced  into  cultivation,  from 
which,  however,  it  had  almost  completely  dis- 
appeared. 

Rosa  polyantha  grandiflora  de  Bernaix. — 
According  to  M.  Crispin,  this  is  the  true  R.  mos- 
chata,  Herm.  (1762),  and  synonymous  with  the 
preceding  species,  R.  Brunoni,  Lindl.  (1820). 

Meteor  (Noisette  hybrid).— This  and  Virago 
are  beyond  doubt  the  finest  of  the  kinds  known 
as  Climbing  Hungarian  Roses.  Flowers  of  a 
superb  brilliant  red  colour. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  copious  enumeration 
of  climbing  Roses,  I  shall  mtntion  two  varieties 
of  this  class  raised  by  M  M .  Cochet,  viz.  : — 

Marie  Robert  (Noisette). — Flowers  large-sized, 
globular  in  shape,  with  slightly  rumpled  petals, 
China  rose  colour  with  coppery  reflections.  Very 
fragrant.     A  superb  variety. 

Madame  Pierre  Cochet  (Noisette),  syn., 
Surpasse  William  Allen  Richardson. — Flowers 
larger  than  those  of  the  last-named  variety,  frag- 
rant, of  a  fine  nankeen-yellow  colour,  shaded  with 
golden  yellow.  Foliage  glistening.  An  extra 
fine  variety. 

These  last  two  varieties  belong  to  the  group 
of  climbing  Roses  of  the  Tea  or  Noisette 
section,  with  superb  large  flowers  (not  produced 
in  great  corymbs)  in  which  yellow  tints,  orange, 
and  copper  colour  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
These,  however,  in  the  climate  of  Paris,  at 
least,  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  Roses  of  the  exten- 
sive and  fine  series  which  I  have  just  enu- 
merated. The  only  defect  in  this  series  is  that 
it  does  not  include  any  of  the  truly  perpetual- 
flowering  kinds.  For  all  that,  the  cultivation 
of  these  climbing  Roses  cannot  be  too  strongly 
advocated,  especially  in  extensive  grounds  or 
parks  where,  as  has  been  done  at  Suisnes,  room 
could  easily  be  afforded  to  form  an  avenue  of 
them  which  at  flowering  time  would  present 
the  most  charming  sight  that  the  owner  or 
occupier  could  wish  for.     These  climbing  Roses, 


for  their  very  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  their  '  of    course,   are   equally   useful   for    furnishing 


fences,  arbours,  bare  trunks  of  trees,  &c.  Most 
of  the  varieties  are  readily  multiplied  from 
cuttings,  and  also  by  budding  on  the  wild  Brier 
stock.  The  only  attention  which  they  require 
is  to  reserve,  in  the  growing  season,  a  certain 
number  of  vigorous  young  shoots  at  the  base  of 
each  plant  and  in  spring  -  pruning  to  cut 
away  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  branches  which 
bore  flowers  in  the  preceding  year.  These  will 
be  advantageously  replaced  by  the  young  shoots 
which  have  been  retained  as  mentioned  above, 
and  which  will  eventually  become  branches 
laden  with  flowers,— Ch.  Gbosdemange,  in 
Revue  Horticole. 


Bose  General  Jacqueminot.— For  useful- 
ness it  will  be  some  time  ere  this  old  sort  is 
beaten.  In  a  walk  through  the  Rose  department 
of  Jackman's,  Woking,  during  the  dry,  hot 
weather  of  the  end  of  June  this  variety  appeared 
the  most  showy  of  all  the  crimson  kinds  and 
the  least  affected  by  the  elements.  When  in 
good  form  it  is  a  splendid  flower  for  exhibition 
although  the  scarcity  of  petals  renders  it  liable  to 
open  quickly,  but  for  the  garden  as  well  as  for 
forcing  under  glass  it  may  be  cultivated  with  a 
certainty  of  success. — H. 


NOTES  ON  THE  THREE  N.R.S.  SHOWS. 
I  DO  not  call  to  mind  any  season  when  the  whole 
of  the  three  shows  have  been  so  satisfactory  as 
those  of  this  year.     After  so  sharp  a  winter  and 
an  exceptionally  dry  spring  and  early  summer 
many  of  us  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  Roses 
from  all  parts'  as  shown  at  Gloucester.     York  just 
previous  broke  the  record  in  a  class  for  seventy- 
two  blooms,  there  being,  if  memory  does  not  fail 
me,  no  less  than  eleven    lots.     But  it  was   not 
necessary  to  have  seventy-two  distinct  varieties, 
and  we  all   know  how  very  much  this  simplifies 
the   staging  of  so  large  a  class.     At  Gloucester 
there  were  eight  in  the  premier  class  for  nursery- 
men,  seven    put  up  in  the  twenty-four  singles, 
while  no  less  than  ten  competed  for  trebles  of  a 
like  number   of  varieties.     Both  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Derby  the  competition  was  above  the 
average  in  numbers.     At  Gloucester  there  was  a 
magnificent   stand   of    forty-eight    from    Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Sons,  and  which  contained  a  silver 
medal  bloom  in  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  probably  the 
finest   flower    ever  yet    staged   of    this  variety. 
There  are  many  curious  features  to  note  when  one 
attends   these    shows    regularly.     At   Gloucester 
Messrs.   Harkness   and   Sons    won    in   the    chief 
classes,  and  were  closely  followed  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant.     At   the  Crystal    Palace  the    tables    were 
homewhat  turned,  while  at  Derby  Messrs.  Hark- 
ne-s  and   Sons  simply  won  in  all  the  main  classes 
for  mixed  Roses,  besides  again  taking  the  silver 
medal  for  a  HP.,  this  time  with  A.  K.  Williams, 
in   their  winning  stand  for  the  Jubilee  trophy. 
At  Derby,  too,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  second  in  no 
less  than  four  of  the  chief  classes  for  nurserymen 
(mixed    Roses),  and   Messrs.   Dickson,   of  New- 
townards,  Ireland,  a  close  third.     In  more  than 
one  of  these  the  competition  was  very  close.     Per- 
sonally I  think  the  Derby  show  the  best  of  the 
three  if  we  look  at  uniform  quality.     The  best  H. 
Perpetuals  were  at  Derby,  and  the  best  Teas  or 
Noisettes  at  Gloucester.     The  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  good  in  every  way,  but  not  so  fine  as 
we  might  expect  the  show  of  the  year  to  be.     The 
prettiest  lot  of  Hybrid  Briers  was  at  Gloucester, 
and  I  was  much  struck  with  a  semi-double  crim- 
son named  Jeannie  Deans.     Among  several  other 
new  ones  not  yet  in  commerce  this  one  was  the 
best  in  my  estimation.     Garden  Roses  were  fairly 
good  both  at  Gloucester  and  the  Crystal  Palace, 
but  I  must  confess  to   a  surprise  at  Derby,  for 
although  so  late  for  these  charming  Rcses,  ihey 
were  better  than  at  the  two  previous  exhibitions. 
The  most  conspicuous  Rose  during  the  year  has 
been  Her  Majesty.     At  the  Crystal  Palace  it  wen 
the  silver  medals  as  being  the  best  H.  Perpetual 
in  the  show  both  amorg  amateurs  and  nursery- 
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men.  Mr.  B.  R.Cant'sspecimenwassimplyperfect. 
At  Derby  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  won  the  medal  for  a 
H.  Perpetual  with  Xavier  Olibo,  and,  singular  to 
fay,  this  gentleman  won  with  the  same  variety 
last  season.  Her  Majesty  won  two  silver  medals, 
Comtesse  de  Nadalllac  also  two,  Comtesse  de 
Ludre,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Marechal  Niel,  Xavier 
Olibo,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Ethel 
Brownlow,  and  Horace  Vernet  took  the  same 
honour  once  each.  I  believe  that  Comtesse  de 
Ludre  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  that  has  not 
gained  similar  honours  in  previous  seasons. 

A.  Piper. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  Jean  Cherpin. — One  does  not  ofteu  meet 
with  this  Eose  now,  and  yet  in  colour  it  is  among  the 
most  distinct  of  all.  It  is  quite  a  violet-crimson. 
The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  well  formed,  and  the 
iree  is  particularly  robust  and  hardy. — H. 

Rose  Laurette  Messimy. — This  very  distinct 
Rofe  is  one  of  the  more  recent  of  the  Ciiina  sorts  and 
is  not  too  well  known.  Its  rose  shaded  yellow  blos- 
soms are  exceedingly  pretty.  Like  the  class,  it  is 
iree-flowering,  and   valuable  for  planting  in  amass. 

Rose  Mrs.  Jolin  Laing. — As  a  good  all-round 
Rose  this  has  few  equals.  The  size  is  large  enough 
and  shape  perfect.  It  grows  with  particular  free- 
dom, is  almost  proof  against  mildew,  highly  fragrant, 
and  a  perpetual  bloomer.  At  the  Woking  flower 
show  on  the  last  day  of  July  a  capital  box  of  it  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Jackman. — S. 

Rose  I'Ideal  is  a  charming  variety  for  training 
against  a  wall.  In  many  respects,  such  as  size,  shape 
of  bloom,  and  growth,  it  resembles  the  popular  \V.  A. 
Richaidson,  but  the  colour  is  different  and  most  at- 
tractive. Yellow  and  red  are  the  predomiLating 
shades,  and  over  all  is  a  dark  metal-like  tint  not  seen 
in  any  other  kind.  The  sort  is  very  handsome  in  the 
bud  state;  therefore  valuable  for  button-holes. — S. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Tufted  Pansies. — Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  sends  us 
from  his  garden  at  Highgate  a  lovely  lot  of  Pansies 
of  the  rayless  type.  They  are  mostly  seedlings, 
but  one  named  Ethel  Hancock  is  a  gem,  its  flowers 
pure  white,  with  a  rich  yellow  eye.  The  scent  of 
them  all  is  delightfuL 

Tufted  Pansy  J.  F.  Riding.— I  am  sending 
you  a  bunch  of  tufted  Pansy  J.  F.  Riding.  It  is 
one  of  the  freest  in  my  collection  (about  forty  of 
the  best  sorts),  very  sweet  scented,  and  has  re- 
markably long  stalks,  making  it  very  useful  for 
cutting. — Amus  Perry,  Winchmore.  Hill. 

Streptocarpi  from  Blandford.— I  am  for- 
warding per  to-night's  post  a  small  box  containing 
Streptocarpus  blooms,  also  photos  of  two  plants 
in  bloom.  The  cut  blooms,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
past  their  best.  There  were  over  100  blooms 
fully  developed  at  one  time  on  each  plant. — 
Arthur  AllsoI',  Bri/mixlon  Gardens,  Blamlforcl. 

*„*  Very  large  flowers  and  very  pretty  in 
colour. — Ei). 

Adiantum  pedatum.  —  This  hardy  North 
American  Maiden-hair  is  a  handsome  outdoor 
Fern  in  places  suited  for  its  growth.  In  Mr. 
Sclater's  charming  Fern  garden  at  Newick  Park 
it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  there  are  here  some  of 
the  best  pieces  that  we  have  overseen  out-of-doors 
in  any  garden  in  the  south  of  England,  the  tufts 
tall,  with  wide-spreading  fronds,  and  a  perfect 
picture  of  graceful,  healthy  growth. 

Nemesia  strumosa  —By  same  post  we  send 
you  specimen  trusses  of  this  annual  from  our 
grounds  at  Exminster.  What  we  wish  to  draw 
\  our  attention  to  is  the  brilliant  and  various  shades 
tjf  colour  we  have  by  selection  now  obtained.  In 
ihe  beds  wc  liavc  :ill  the  shades,  from  creamy 
uhite  through  \e;iuw  and  orange  down  to  a  deep 


vivid  crimson.  The  plants,  through  giving  them 
plenty  of  room— nearly  2  feet  apart — have  thrown 
out  sturdy  branches  bearing  abundance  of  bloom, 
the  individual  flowers  being  larger  and  of  greater 
substance  than  we  hitherto  have  had  them. — R. 
Veitcii  &  Son. 

Onoclea  sensibilis. —  The  conventional  way 
of  planting  hardy  Ferns  in  association  with  decay- 
ing roots  and  tree  stumps  has  never  yet  given  us 
a  picturesque  result.  At  Newick  Park  Ferns  are 
planted  in  groups  and  spreading  masses  between 
the  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  they  make  a  very  dif- 
ferent picture.  Onoclea  sensibilis,  instead  of 
being  confined  toa  solitary  tuft,  runs  freely  through 
the  moist  soil,  and  we  saw  rich  masses  of  it  cover- 
ing many  yards  of  ground  with  a  luxuriant  mass 
of  its  distinct  fronds,  growing  as  freely  as  the 
native  Bracken  and  giving  a  beautiful  aspect  of 
graceful  Fern  growth  all  too  rare  in  gardens. 

Francoa  appendiculata. — This  hardy  peren- 
nial deserves  to  be  much  more  grown  than  it  is 
at  present.  In  a  Sussex  garden  I  noticed  a  very 
fine  specimen  measuring  2i  feet  to  3  feet  in 
height,  which  has  stood  several  winters  without 
any  protection.  The  flowers  are  disposed  simi- 
larly to  those  of  the  well-known  Bridal  Wreath, 
but  the  white  flowers  are  shaded  with  pink,  and 
have  a  deep  crimson  blotch  towards  the  base  of 
each  petal.  The  leaves  are  deep  green,  8  inches 
to  10  inches  long,  and  deeply  lobed,  especially 
towards  the  base  where  the  midrib  is  almost  bare. 
It  is  apparently  of  easy  cultivation. — F. 

Saxifi-aga  peltata. — This,  when  well  grown, 
is  a  fit  associate  for  Gunneras,  Rheums,  and  other 
noble  leaved  hardy  plants,  and  all  who  have  a 
deep  moist  soil  should  plant  a  group  of  it  under 
conditions  that  favour  the  fullest  luxuriance  of 
leaf  growth.  A  very  fine  group  of  it  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Fern  garden  at  Newick  Park, 
where  it  sends  up  its  strong,  round,  shield-like 
leaves  on  stems  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  height, 
some  of  the  larger  ones  being  nearly  2  feet  in 
diameter.  Several  individuals  of  average  height 
could  easily  have  hidden  in  the  group  at  the  time 
we  saw  it.  It  is  certainly  unique  among  Saxi- 
frages, which  are  nearly  all  of  lowly  growth. 

Roscoea  sikkimensis  is  a  rare  and  beautiful 
perennial,  now  in  full  bloom  in  a  border  of  the 
gardens  at  Otfington,  where  it  has  proved  hardy 
for  several  years.  The  plant  at  a  first  glance 
somewhat  reminds  one  of  Tradescantia.  It  grows 
about  18  inches  high,  and  has  slightly  undulating 
sessile  leaves,  about  8  inches  lorg  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  with  entire  margin. 
The  stems  are  stout  in  proportion,  being  nearly 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  bearing  at  the  top  several 
peculiarly-shaped  deep  purple  flowers  with  yellow 
anthers.  The  under  lip  is  very  large,  deflexed, 
and  measures  about  an  inch  across,  while  the 
upper  lobe  forms  a  small  pointed  hood  with  a 
white  centre. — F.  W.  M. 


Polygonum    filiforme    variegatum.— This 

handsome  Japanese  Knotweed  is  perhaps  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  of  its  class. 
It  is  still  very  rare,  unfortunately,  but  has  proved 
to  bo  perfectly  hardy  in  Sussex,  where  I  noticed 
a  compact  bush  about  2  feet  high  and  2g  feet  in 
diameter  in  a  half-shady  position  at  Otlington, 
Worthing.  The  large  oval  or  oblong  leaves,  each 
about  5  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide,  are 
beautifully  variegated  with  white.  It  is  a  most 
effective  plant,  and  its  leaves  look  more  like  those 
of  the  well-known  stove  plant  Ficus  Paroelli  than 
those  of  a  plant  that  can  be  grown  out  of  doors. 
— F.  W.  M. 

Angraecum  Scottianum.— The  Angracums 
combine  to  as  great  a  degree  as  any  other  tro- 
pical genus  of  Orchids  that  beauty  of  flower  and 
remarkable  structure  which  together  form  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  natural  order.  A.  Scot- 
tianum is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive of  the  smaller  species.  Its  foliage  is  terete, 
the  leaves  being  in  two  opposite  rows,  about  4 
inches  long  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  small  pencil. 
The  flowers  are  very  rarely  seen   more  than  one 


on  the  scape.  Like  nearly  all  the  Angrsecums, 
they  are  white,  the  lip,  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower,  being  of  a 
purer  shade  than  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  have 
an  ivory  tint.  The  lip  is  about  IJ  inches  across 
and  of  somewhat  rectangular  shape,  lengthening 
out  behind  into  a  slender  spur  5  inches  long. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Comoro  Islands, 
which  are  situated  between  the  northern  point  of 
Madagascar  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  It 
was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Kirk  about  seventeen 
years  ago. 

Tiger  Flowers  (Tigridias). — The  acquisition 
of  several  new  and  very  beautiful  varieties  of 
Tigridia  has  caused  more  attention  to  be  turned 
to  them,  and  they  deserve  it.  If  they  cannot 
be  planted  in  the  garden  and  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  very  little  extra  trouble  is  involved 
in  lifting  them  in  autumn  and  replanting  in  spring. 
At  Kew  recently  we  saw  a  bed  of  the  orange- 
yellowTiger  Flower  covered  with  gorgeous  flowers, 
the  eflect  such  as  no  words  can  describe.  At 
the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesd.ay,  Tigridias  were  ad- 
mirably represented  in  the  group  from  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester.  In  addition  to 
the  older  and  better  known  forms,  they  showed 
some  grand  flowers  of  T.  lilacea,  which  was  figured 
in  The  Garden  of  March  31,  1894,  and  another 
gem — T.  grandiflora  immaculata — of  a  unique 
character  among  Tiger  Flowers,  having  none  of  the 
striking  blotches  of  colour  seen  in  other  forms, 
but  a  self  flower  of  noble  form  and  purity,  white, 
with  a  pale  sulphur  suffusion  on  the  edges  of  the 
inner  segments. 

The  Tree  Slallow  (Hibiscus  syriacus). — This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  to 
have  and  enjoy  in  the  garden  during  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  months,  and  yet,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  we  hardly  ever  see  it.  It  comes 
into  bloom  when  shrubs  chiefly  are  flowerless,  and 
gives  a  succession  of  beautiful  blooms  for  several 
weeks,  whilst  its  importance  is  now  the  greater 
by  reason  of  the  rich  variety  of  pretty  colours 
that  are  now  to  be  had.  We  saw  some  charming 
bushes  at  Newick  Park  the  other  day  profuse  in 
bloom  from  top  to  bottom,  one  with  flowers  of  the 
purest  whiteness  especially  conspicuous,  and  a  gem 
among  flowering  shrubs  at  any  time.  In  Batter- 
sea  Park  at  the  present  time  it  is  also  flowering 
well.  Although  this  shrub  is  not  a  success 
perhaps  in  poor  light  soils  that  dry  up  quickly, 
there  are  plenty  of  places  where  it  would  thrive 
and  be  a  source  of  interest  late  in  summer. 
Although  some  might  have  avoided  the  Tree 
Mallow  in  the  past  because  of  the  dingy  purple 
tone  of  colour  that  certain  varieties  possess,  thi-i 
should  not  deter  them  from  planting  it  now  that 
varieties  are  to  be  had  in  brighter  and  lovelier 
hues.  Those  in  pure  white,  soft  pink  and  rich 
rose  must  surely  please  even  the  most  sceptical  in 
flower  colours. 

Campanula  Vidali. — I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  this  lovely  greenhouse  plant  flourishing 
out  of  doors  in  Major  Gaisford's  garden.  Whether 
it  will  really  stand  the  winter  remains  to  be 
proved,  but  even  if  planted  out  only  for  the  sum- 
mer months  the  plant  would  be  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion. It  has  very  thick  woody  stems  and  forms  a 
compact  shrub  with  spathulate,  large,  fleshy  and 
serrated  leaves,  3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  looking 
moie  like  a  large  form  of  Mesembryanthemum  or 
Sedum  than  a  Campanula.  The  specimen  here 
referred  to  is  little  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  but 
throws  up  its  long  racemes  of  flowers  in  an  oblic|ue 
direction  on  a  stitlstem  18  inches  long  and  bearing 
eight  to  ten  large  canipanulate  white  flowers, 
which  are  very  viscid  and  waxy  in  appearance. 
The  wide  corolla  has  at  the  bottom  a  fleshy  disc- 
like receptacle,  white  in  colour  and  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
broad  band  of  the  deepest  orange.  From  the 
centre  of  this  receptacle  springs  a  large  white 
club-shaped  style  of  fleshy  appearance,  and  fitted 
at  the  top  with  a  three-lobed  stigma  of  peculiar 
form.  Both  leaves  and  stems  exude  on  breaking 
a  milk-white  sticky  sap  similar  to  that  of  Euphor- 
bia.—F.  W.  Meyer,  Exe.ttr. 
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STANTON  HARCOURT. 
This  is  the  ancient  home  of  the  Harcourts,  and 
doubtless  centuries  ago  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  surrounding  country,  whUst  the  land  for 
miles  around,  it  is  known,  was  vested  in  the 
Harcourts  of  that  period.  The  Stanton  Har- 
court  of  to-day  is  but  a  relic  of  a  distant  past, 
and  appeals  more  to  the  antiquarian  and  his- 
torian than  to  the  lover  of  gardens  and  flowers. 
There  is  plenty  to  show  that  the  ancient  house 
was  once  of  great  extent,  but  much  has  been 
carried  away  to  another  part  of  the  county, 
and  used  in  the  erection  of  another  house.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  such  a  building,  whose 
existence  in  part  has  quite  outlasted  the 
passage  of  centuries,  could  not  have  been 
preserved  in  its  entirety,  and  surrounded  by  a 


volume  of  "  Homer,"  having  sought  out  this 
secluded  place  where  he  could  work  undis- 
turljed.  The  place  is  rich  in  its  associations 
of  literature,  history,  and  architecture,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  gardening  has 
ever  flourished  here. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  SHRUBBY  POTENTILLAS. 
What  few   yellow-flowered  shrubs  we  have  in 
the   late  summer  season  belong  chiefly  to  the 
Genista  family  and  to  the  Hypericums. 

PoTENTiLLA  FRTjTicosA,  however,  a  member  of 
the   Rosace*,  is  at  present  the  most  attractive 


previous  one,  but  smaller  and  glabrous.  The 
flowers  differ  also  in  being  white.  It  is  of  interest 
botanically  more  than  horticulturally.  It  was  in- 
troduced many  years  ago  from  Siberia  by  ths 
Loddiges  firm,  of  Hackney. 

P.  Salesoviana  is  a  third  species,  quite  distinct 
from  the  two  preceding  ones.  It  is  of  looser 
habit,  and  differs  markedly  in  the  larger  and  dis- 
tinctly pinnate  foliage,  which  is  bright  green 
above,  but  covered  beneath  with  a  beautiful 
silvery  down.  The  flowers  are  in  loose  cymes, 
and  each  measures  about  1|  inches  across  the 
spathulate  petals.  The  colour  is  a  faintly  rose- 
tinted  white.  P.  Salesoviana  is  a  native  of  the 
Altai  Mountains,  and  is  also  common  on  the 
Cashmere  Hills. 

These   three  species,    which    constitute    the 
I  shrubby  section  of  Potentilla  as  represented  in 


Stanton  Uarcunrt,  Oxford.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Rohimon,  C.E.,  linhhn. 


beautiful    garden,    for   which  the  situation   is 
most  inviting. 

Stanton  Harcourt  is  not  many  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating 
and  fertile  district.  The  portion  shown  in  the 
engraving  is  the  ancient  kitchen,  and  the  date 
when  this  was  erected  antiquarians  have  been 
unable  to  settle,  although  repairs  that  date  back 
to  the  earliest  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  are 
apparent.  This  kitchen  has  no  chimney,  but  the 
fires  were  made  on  the  hearth  and  the  smoke 
found  its  way  out  of  the  lantern  erection  at  the 
top,  which  is  provided  with  a  series  of  shutters 
that  were  closed  or  opened  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  An  ancient  tower  of 
more  recent  erection  than  the  kitchen  is  also 
well  preserved.  Its  lowest  story  served  as  the 
domestic  chapel  of  the  place.  Ascending  by  a 
winding  staircase  of  stone  the  third  and  top- 
most story  is  reached,  and  here  Pope  in  the 
year  1718  finished  his  translation  of  the  fifth 


shrub  in  bloom  with  yellow  flowers.     It  is  one  of  i 
the  most  widely  distributed  shrubs  in  the  Northern  I 
Hemisphere,  being  found  in  Europe  (Great  Bri-  I 
tain),  Asia,  and   North  America.     As  might  be  | 
expected  from  this,  it  exhibits  considerable  varia- 
tion, but  the  diflerences  are  chiefly  in  habit  and  | 
leaf,    the   flowers    being  always   yellow.     It  is  a 
bush  of  neat  rounded  habit,   varying  from    1   foot 
to  3  feet  in  height.     The  leaves  present  a  sort  of 
combination  of  the  digitate  and  pinnate  arrange- 
ment, and  the  leaflets   (varying  in   number  from 
three  to  nine)  are  sessile,  oblong-lanceolate,   and 
more  or  less  hairy.     The  dwarfest  forms   of  this 
species  are  the  most  tomentose  and  have  the  few-  j 
est  divisions  to  the  leaf.     The  flowers  are  borne  in 
corymbose  clusters,  each  one  being  from  1  inch  to  | 
I5  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  bright  Buttercup 
shade  of  yellow.     The  exceptional  brightness  of 
the  earlier  part  of   this  summer  has   apparently 
suited  this  Potentilla,  for  it  is  now,  and'  has  for 
some  weeks  been  crowded  with  blossum.  ■ 

P.  GLABRA  (or  davurica)  is  a  dwarf  species  pos- 
sessing   foliage    of   the    same    character   as   the 


English  gardens,  are  of  easy  cultivation.  They 
like  a  fairly  rich  loam  to  grow  in  and  love 
abundant  moisture,  P.  fruticosa  being  not  in- 
frequently found  in  swampy  situations  in  a 
wild  state.  W.  J.  B. 

HYDRANGEAS  IN  SUSSEX. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Major  Gaisford's  very 
interesting  garden  at  Ofiington,  Worthing,  I 
was  much  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  various 
Hydrangeas  then  (beginning  of  August)  in  full 
bloom,  and  a  short  description  of  the  principal 
varieties  as  I  saw  them  may  interest  readers  of 
The  Garden  generally. 

Hydrangea  hortensis  variegata  is  repre- 
sented by  a  compact  bush  about  4  feet  in 
diameter,  with  handsome,  rather  glaucous,  dis- 
tinctly varieg:ated  leaves  and  numerous  white 
flowers,  changing  to  pink,  borne  in  large  panicled, 
flat  corymbs. 

Hydrangea  h.  tricolor. —This  is  most  orna- 
mental, and  forms  a  bush  in  size  similar  to  the 
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last,  but  the  leaves  are  larger,  5  inches  to  6  inches 
long,  deeply  crenate,  green  in  colour,  but  striped 
and  mottled  with  white,  and  surrounded  at  the 
margin  with  a  broad  irregular  band  of  bright 
golden  yellow.  The  flowers,  too,  are  distinct  and 
ornamental,  the  small  fertile  blossoms  being  of  a 
deep  purplish  rose  colour,  while  the  large  sterile 
flowers  are  white,  changing  to  pink. 

Hydrangea  h.  .tapunica  var.  roseo-alba. — 
This  at  Offington  forms  a  noble  bush  quite  5  feet 
through.  The  serrated  leaves  are  small,  ovate, 
measuring  scarcely  more  than  2i  inches  by  2 
inches,  but  the  e.xquisite  flowers,  which  were  fully 
expanded  when  I  saw  them,  render  this  shrub 
most  efi'ective.  The  fertile  flowers  are  white, 
and  surrounded  by  very  large  sterile  blooms, 
white  in  colour,  but  profuselj'  blotched  and 
suffused  with  the  brightest  crimson,  the  two 
colours  forming  a  most  effective  contrast. 

Hydraxgea  maxdschurica. — This  is  repre- 
sented by  a  handsome  bush  measuring  6  feet 
through.  The  foliage  is  similar  to  that  of  H. 
hortensis,  but  the  stems  are  of  a  glossy  black 
colour,  and  the  flowers  form  large,  almost  globu- 
lar heads,  composed  of  large  blooms  of  a  delicate 
pink  colour,  sutfuspd  with  white. 

The  varieties  Thomas  Hogg,  H.  paniculata 
grandiflora,  and  others  are  also  represented,  but 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Of  the 
many  other  rare  and  beautiful  plants  contained 
in  this  garden  I  hope  to  speak  again,  but  the 
Hydrangeas  mentioned  were  so  perfect,  that  they 
well  deserve  a  septrate  notice  in  this  their  flower- 
ing season.  F.  W.  Meter. 

Exeter. 

Spiraea  Bumalda  Anthony  "Waterer.— The 

flowers  of  this  Spircea  are  decidedly  less  bright  than 
they  were  this  time  last  year,  thminh  .iust  as  freely 
Droduce'f.  If  this  Spirsea  originated  from  a  sp  rt,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  desirable  shrub  as 
this  is  not  showing  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  type 
from  wlience  it  sprang. — T. 

Piatycrater  Sieboldi. — This  handsome  Hy- 
drangea-like shrub  isquite  hardy  in  Major  Gaisford's 
garden,  near  Worthing,  where  a  well-grown  speci- 
men, about  i  feet  in  diameter,  is  now  in  full  bloom 
and  most  ati;ractive.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  lan- 
leolate,  with  dentate  margin,  and  4  inches  to  5 
nches  long,  by  1  inch  in  width.  The  flowers  appear 
m  corymbs,  and  consist  of  four  green  sepals  and 
the  same  number  of  thick,  white,  fleshy  petals, 
somewhat  deflexed,  and  forming  a  handsome 
3orolla  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  Some  of  the 
lowers  have  petaloid  stamens,  but  in  most  cases 
the  latter  form  a  conspicuous  cluster,  consisting 
of  a  very  large  number  of  creamy  yellow  anthers 
on  very  slender  filaments. — F.  M.  Meyer,  Exeter. 

Solanum  arboreum. — Among  hardy  plants  for 
sheltered  localities  in  the  south  of  England  few 
can  surpass  this  lovely  Solanum.  Last  winter  it 
did  not  survive  the  extreme  cold,  but  the  winter 
before  it  did  not  sutfer.  At  Ofiington  a  specimen 
planted  against  a  wall  is  now  in  full  bloom.  The 
plant  is  about  4  feet  high,  with  deeply  lobed 
leaves  about  S  inches  in  length.  At  intervals  of 
an  inch  or  more  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  is  covered 
with  very  sharp  brown  prickles.  The  young 
shoots  produce  half  way  between  every  two  alter- 
nate leaves  a  large  raceme  of  six  to  nine  flowers  ; 
these  are  white,  sufi'used  with  very  pale  blue  or 
lilac  on  the  under  side  of  the  petals,  and  a  cluster 
of  deep  orange  anthers  in  the  centre.  As 
each  individual  llower  measures  about  U  inches 
in  diameter  the  plant  has  a  very  noble  appear- 
ance.— M. 

Sutherlandia  frutescens.  Among  shrubs 
flowering  in  August,  few  can  surpass  this  brilliant 
Capo  Bladder  Senna,  which  is  hardy  in  sheltered 
places  near  the  south  coast,  and  does  well  in 
Major  Gaifford /*  garden  in  Su8i?ex,  where  a 
plant  about  2.^  feet  high  is  now  in  bloom.  The 
branches,  stems,  and  under  side  of  the  pinnate 
leaves  are  covered  with  minute  hairs,  and  the 
flowers  appear  in  axillary  racemes  composed  of 
from  six  toeight  brightscarlet  blossomsof  the  usual 
pea  shape,  the  erect  standard  being  suffused  with 
white  in  the  centre.     The  inflated  seed-pods  are 


similar  to  those  of  Colutea  arborescens.— F.  W. 

Meyer,  Exeter. 

Actinidia  Kolomikta.— Perhaps  the  finest 
plant  in  the  country  of  this  beautiful  leaved  plant 
is  growing  against  a  south  wall  at  Offington, 
Sussex,  where  it  has  stood  unprotected  for  fifteen 
years  and  covers  a  space  of  8  feet  by  4  feet.  The 
leaves  are  cordate  in  shape,  2j  inches  to  3  inches 
in  diameter,  with  serrate-dentate  margin  and  re- 
minding one  of  the  Lime  tree.  But  the  bright 
green  leaves  are  continually  changing  colour,  first 
becoming  white  at  the  apex  and  often  halfway 
down  the  leaf,  then  turning  gradually  to  all 
shades  of  pink  and  brown.  The  flowers  are  white. 
— F.  W.  M. 

Cytisus  nigricans.— As  the  summer  wears 
away  the  number  of  leguminiferous  shrubs  in 
bloom  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  late  spring 
and  early  summer  being  the  high  tide  of  the 
flowering  season  of  these  shrubs  There  are  still 
a  few  in  bloom,  however,  and  of  them  none  better 
deserves  notice  than  Cytisus  nigricans.  This  has 
trifoliate,  deep  green  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are 
borne  on  a  long  slender  raceme,  which  stands 
erect,  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  at  the  end  of 
each  shoot.  The  lower  flowers  open  first  and  are 
long  past  before  the  topmost  ones  are  expanded, 
thus  the  plant  remains  for  a  good  many  weeks  in 
bloom.  They  are  bright  yellow,  the  misleading 
specific  name  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
plant  turns  black  when  dried  for  herbaria.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  Broom  called  longispicatus, 
which  is  said  to  produce  larger  spikes,  but  I  have 
raised  seedlings  from  both  which  do  not  show  any 
difference  when  given  similar  treatment.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  South-eastern  Europe,  and 
was  introduced  to  Britain  in  1730.  It  ripens 
seed  freely,  and  this  affords  the  best  and  quickest 
means  of  increase. — B. 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles.— There 
are  numerous  varieties  and  species  of  Ceanothus 
now  in  cultivation,  but  the  majority  require  the 
protection  of  a  wall  to  enable  them  to  survive  our 
winters  without  severe  injury  or  even  death.  C. 
azureus  and  its  now  abundant  varieties  appear  to 
be  the  hardiest,  and  of  these  the  one  named 
Gloire  de  Versailles  is  perhaps  the  best.  A  large 
bed  of  it  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  passed  through 
the  frosts  of  last  January  and  February  without 
more  injury  than  the  cutting  back  of  the  young 
herbaceous  points  of  the  branches ;  they  were 
simply  protected  by  spreading  a  layer  of  dry 
leaves  6  inches  or  8  inches  thick  over  the  ground. 
With  the  advent  of  milder  weather  the  plants 
broke  freely  into  growth,  and  the  bed  is  now  a 
beautiful  mass  of  rich  blue  flowers.  C.  azureus, 
which  has  paler  flowers  and  smaller  panicles,  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  but  the  genus  is  represented 
most  abundantly  in  California.  The  easy  pro- 
duction of  varieties,  as  evidenced  by  the  number 
sent  out  by  Continental  nurserymen,  is  due  to  the 
readiness  with  which  they  hybridise.  Even  in  a 
state  of  nature  it  has  been  noticed  by  botanists 
that  species  growing  near  trgether  are  nearly 
always  found  to  have  their  characters  united  in 
forms  which  no  doubt  owe  their  origin  to  cross- 
fertilisation  by  insects. 


HYDRANGEAS  AT  KEW. 
In  addition  to  their  showy  blossoms,  the  Hydran- 
geas are  especially  valuable  from  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  bloom  till  the  majority  of  hardy 
shrubs  are  over.  The  common  Hydrangea  is 
known  to  everyone,  but  not  so  the  variety  Lind- 
leyana,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  issued  with 
The  (jArden,  December  1,  last  yenr.  Of  this 
there  is  a  large  bed  at  Kew  filled  with  neat  com- 
pact bushes  about  2  feet  high  and  plentifully 
furnished  with  blossoms,  arranged,  as  in  most  of 
the  species,  in  large  flattened  cymes.  Unlike  the 
common  Hydrangea,  whose  head  of  blossoms  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  large  sterile  flowers  (for  the 
small  fertile  ones  are  completely  hidden  by  them), 
those  of  the  variety  Lindleyana  are  arranged  in 
quite  a  different  manner.  In  this  the  centre  of 
the  cyme   consists  of  the  small  fertile  blossoms, 


which  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  blue,  and  the 
showiest  part  of  the  inflorescence,  that  is,  the 
large  sterile  blooms,  are  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
irregular  manner  around  the  outer  portion  of  the 
head  of  blossoms.  These  sterile  flowers  are  when 
first  expanded  nearly  white,  but  they  soon  be- 
become  more  or  less  flushed  with  red,  and  some 
of  them  are  particularly  bright.  In  many  of  the 
blooms  the  rich  colouring  takes  the  form  of  an 
irregular  band  around  the  margin  of  each  petal. 
As  the  last  severe  winter  did  not  injure  this 
Hydrangea  to  any  extent,  it  must  certainly  have 
a  place  assigned  it  among  the  very  best  of  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  -  flowering  shrubs. 
Besides  the  varietal  name  of  Lindleyana  it  is  also 
at  times  met  with  under  that  of  roseo-alba.  Two 
or  three  plants  of  another  beautiful  and  distinct 
form  occur  in  the  same  bed  at  Kew.  This  is  H. 
stellata  rosea,  which,  though  about  the  same 
height  as  the  last,  does  not  branch  so  freely,  and 
consequently  as  a  bush  is  less  dense  than  the  va- 
riety Lindleyana.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
much  the  same  manner,  but  the  fertile  ones  are 
white,  and  the  large  sterile  blooms  greatly  surpass 
those  of  H.  Lindleyana  in  richness  of  colouring. 
When  first  expanded  the  blossoms  are  nearly 
white,  then  they  become  flushed  with  red,  till 
finally  they  are  entirely  of  a  glowing  crimson-lake 
slightly  marbled  in  many  instances  with  white. 
Owing  to  the  different  habit  of  this,  there  is  not, 
of  course,  such  a  mass  of  bloom  as  Lindleyana 
produces ;  still,  the  colouring  is  so  rich  as  to  at 
once  attract  attention. 

There  are  several  other  Hydrangeas  in  bloom, 
but  some  of  them  are  not  particularly  showy.  An 
exception  must,  however,  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  popular  H.  paniculata  grandiflora,  which  is  at 
Kew  associated  with  the  typical  H.  paniculata,  so 
that  their  relative  merits  can  be  readily  compared. 
H.  paniculata  itself  is  more  robust  than  the  other  and 
equally  free-blooming,  but  the  number  of  large 
sterile  blooms  in  a  cluster  is  very  much  less  than 
in  the  case  of  the  variety  grandiflora;  hence  a 
flowering  bush  is  not  nearly  so  showy  as  this  last 
mentioned.  The  blossoms  of  H.  paniculata  grandi- 
flora will  in  a  sunny  spot  become  flushed  with  red 
as  they  get  old.  The  common  Hydrangea  is  also 
in  many  cases  wonderfully  showy,  and  so  is  the 
variety  mandschurica  or  cyanoclada,  characterised 
by  the  blackish  tint  of  the  bark  and  leaf-stalks, 
especially  on  the  young  shoots.  This  last  is  often 
brought  in  quantity  into  Covent  Garden  Market 
during  the  season.  One  prominent  feature  in 
connection  with  the  different  Hydrangeas  is  that 
they  can  all  be  very  readily  struck  from  cuttings, 
put  in  a  frame  at  any  time  during  the  growing 
season,  and  they  grow  away  rapidly  afterwards. 
They  will  strike  well  enough  now,  but  if  put  in 
about  midsummer  will  root  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
they  may  be  potted  off  and  will  soon  become  es- 
tablished in  small  pots,  in  which  they  may  be 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame.  H.  P. 
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THE  PERENNIAL  GENTIANS. 
If  the  genus  Audrosace  may  be  considered  to 
be  the  most  alpine  of  all,  the  Gentians  form  of 
themselves  a  group  of  essentially  mountain 
plants.  It  is  true  that  some  kinds  of  them  are 
found  on  elevated  ridges  near  the  snow  line,  and 
that  some  kinds  grow  in  marshy  places  on  the 
low  grounds,  but  the  vast  majority  of  these 
plants  have  their  native  habitat  in  the  moun- 
tain region.s  of  botli  hemispheres.  Their  flowers, 
Avhich  are  of  large  size,  sometimes  very  large  for 
the  dimensions  of  the  ])lant,  tlie  richly  coloured 
tints  (if  their  corollas,  their  graceful  aspect  and 
the  architectural  build  of  some  .species  formed, 
ages  ago,  the  .-lubjects  of  enthusiastic  descriptions 
and  opene<l  to  many  species  of  Gentian  the 
garden  gates  of  our  forefatliers.  According  to 
Paxton,  Gentiana  lutea  was  introduced  into 
English  gardens  in  the  year  1596,  while  the  date 
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of  the  introduction  of  G.  acaiilis  is  so  remote, 
that  all  record  of  it  has  been  lost.  But  it  is  not 
much  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  especially  after  the  year 
1850,  that  the  Gentians,  no  longer  confined  to 
botanic  gardens,  have  been  utilised  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  private  gardens,  flower  beds,  and 
rockwork,  and  it  is  entirely  a  result  of  the  spe- 
cial culture  of  alpine  plants  that  these  brilliant 


Vernal  Gentian  (Qentiana  verna). 

daughters  of  the  mountains  are  now  to  be  seen 
grciwing  around  our  dwellings.  For  a  long  time 
lovers  of  alpine  plants,  who  were  at  first  few  in 
number  and  uncertain  and  empirical  in  their 
treatment  of  these  jilants,  grew  them  on  small 
rockeries  apologetically  hidden  in  some  remote 
corner  of  the  garden.  But  ever  since  Messrs. 
Edouard  Ajidre  and  Wm.  Robinson  gave  the 
sanction  of  their  high  authority  to  the  culture 
of  these  plants,  which  they  advocated  both  in 
their  writings  and  by  jaractical  example,  the 
cultivators  of  alpine  plants  have  taken  courage, 
and  now  claim  for  theii"  favourites  the  first  and 
best  position  in  gardens  or  parks  of  the  highest 
pretensions. 

The  Gentians  belong  to  the  natural  family  of 
the  Gentianacea^,  which  is  a  well-marked  one, 
comprising  forty-nine  genera,  of  which  the  genus 
Gentiana  is  by  far  the  most  important,  as  it 
contains  nearly  100  species .  These  are  scattered 
over  the  mountain  regions  of  both  hemispheres, 
the  great  majority  of  them  being  natives  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  where  they  are  found  on 
the  Alps,  the  Himalayas,  in  Siberia,  on  the 
mountains  of  N.  America,  and  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions. Several  species  occur  on  the  Andes  of 
S.  America,  in  Tasmania,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  species 
grow  in  Africa,  except  perhaps  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Mediterranean  region.  They  are, 
for  the  most  jjart,  perennial  plants  with  fleshy 
roots  which  contain  very  bitter  juices.  Of  an- 
nual Gentians  there  are  less  than  thirty  species, 
and  the  culture  of  these  presents  no  great  attrac- 
tion to  the  great  majority  of  amateurs.  From 
an  entirely  cultural  point  of  view,  the  perennial 
Gentians  may  be  divided  into  four  sections  or 
groups  as  follows  : — 

Group  I.  Gentiana  lutea. — Comprising 
the  species  whose  roots  are  more  or  less  stout, 
and  which  are  of  a  tall-growing  habit,  and  are 
suitable  for  furnishing  borders  as  well  as  rock- 
work,  or  may  be  used  as  subjects  for  landscape 
gardening. 

Group  II.  Gentiana  acaulis. — Including 
low-growing  species  whose  roots  are  not  so 
stout  as  those  of  Group  I.,  and  which  are  better 


adapted  for  growing  on  rockwork,  but  are 
equally  suitable  for  culture  in  the  open  ground, 
jirovided  that  a  special  compost  is  used  to  plant 
them  in. 

Group  III.  Gentiana  verna. — Containing 
dwarf  species  with  sessile  flowers  growing  little 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  forming 
more  or  less  dense  and  compact  tufts  of  foliage. 
These  should  be  grown  on  rockwork,  or,  with 
.special  treatment,  may  be  culti- 
vated in  the  open  ground. 

Group  IV.  Gentiana  pur- 
purea. —  To  this  group  belong 
those  alpine  species  which  are 
difficult  of  culture,  and  cannot  be 
grown  without  some  special  know- 
ledge and  practical  experience. 

Group  I. 

Gentiana  lutea  (L.  ).  —  A  tall- 
growing  plant  with  an  erect  stem 
8  feet  to  4i  feet  high,  and  some- 
times taller  than  this.  Leaves  broad, 
large,  oval,  opposite,  forming  quite 
a  bush  near  the  ground,  and  some- 
times from  14  inches  to  16  inches 
long  and  from  6  inches  to  8  inches 
broad,  very  much  veined,  and  of 
a  glaucescent  green  colour  ;  stem 
leaves  arranged  in  tiers  10  inches  to 
12  inches  apart,  and  diminishing  in 
size  as  they  approach  the  top  of  the 
stem.  Flowers  yellow,  produced  in 
clusters  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  forming  a  long  erect  spike  with 
vacant  intervals.  Blooms  from  July  to  September. 
Its  habit  of  growth  is  noble  and  majestic,  its  aspect 
is  quite  architectural,  and  everything  relating  to 
this  fine  species  contributes  to  impart  to  it  an  air 
of  greatness  which  induces  the  spectator  to  pro- 
nounce it,  in  the  words  of  an  English  enthusiast, 
"a  glorious  plant."  It  is  highly  effective  on 
rockwork  and  on  the  slopes  of  undulating  ground 
in  landscape  gardens,  and  may  be  also  advan- 
tageously planted  as  single  specimens  here  and 
there  in  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  On  rock- 
work it  requires  .a  compost  of  good  vegetable 
mould,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  and  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  If  planted  in  the  open  ground 
it  should  be  in  a  deep,  mellow,  calcareous  soil 
rich  in  humus.  From  the  roots  of  this  plant  is 
made  the  liqueur  or  cordial  commonly  termed 
"Gentiane."'  The  plant  is  propagated  only  by 
sowing  the  seed,  and  when  once  established  it 
does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  from  its  position. 
In  the  alpine  garden  here  we  sow  the  seed  in 
November  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the  seedlings 
make  their  appearance  in  the  following  March 
and  April.  In  May  and  June  we  prick  them  out 
under  a  cold  frame,  and  in  August  we  transfer 
the  young  plants  to  pots,  in  which  they  are  kept 
as  long  as  possible  before  they  are  sold  or  sent 
away.  We  have  observed  that  if  the  roots  of  the 
young  plants  sustain  any  injury  in  the  process  of 
transplanting  or  potting,  the  growth  of  the  plants 
will  be  checked  or  even  seriously  affected  thereby. 
Gentiana  lutea  is  found  in  the  wild  state  on  the 
calcareous  mountains  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  at  an  altitude  of  500  metres  to  lOdil 
metres.  Some  hybrids  of  this  and  allied  species 
are  in  cultivation. 

G.  ALBA,  Muhl.  (G.  ochroleuoa,  Lims.). — An 
erect-growing,  rigid,  very  glabrous  plant,  12 
inches  to  16  inches  high.  Le.ives  lanceolate-oval, 
broad  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  very 
narrow  at  the  upper  part.  Flowers  white,  more 
or  less  dotted  with  yellow  or  green,  and  borne  in 
a  terminal  head.  Native  of  the  mountain  regions 
of  the  United  Scates  of  America.  Culture  as  for 
a.  f'neumonantlie  or  G.  asclepiadea.  Rarely  met 
with  in  cultivation. 

G.  Andrews:  (Griseb. ). — A  plant  with  an  erect 
stem  8  inches  to  10  inches  high,  furnished  with 
opposite,  lanceolate  -  oval,  acuminate  leaves. 
Flowers  almost  sessile  and  borne  in  terminal 
cymes  ;    corolla  of  a  violet-blue  colour,   from  1  ^ 


inches  to  nearly  2  inches  long,  the  divisions  meeting 
at  the  apex  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  flower 
the  appearance  of  an  xme.xpanded  Hower-bud. 
Blooms  in  July  and  August.  Found  in  moist 
places  on  mountains  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  is  a  variety  of  it  in  cultivation 
which  has  white  flowers.  Culture  as  for  G. 
Pneumonanthe. 

G.  ANGUSTIF0LL.4  (Michaux). — Stems  slight  and 
flexible,  from  12  inches  to  16  inches  high,  fur- 
nished with  linear,  rigid  leaves  of  a  dark 
glistening  green  colour,  and  bearing  from  one  to 
three  funnel-shaped  flowers  of  a  sky-blue  colour 
and  2  inches  or  less  in  length.  A  variety  of  it  is 
in  cultivation  which  has  i)ure  white  or  greenish 
flowers.  Blooms  in  July  and  August.  Native  of 
moist  forests  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Culture  as  for  G.  Pneumonanthe.  This  species  is 
rarely  found  in  cultivation  on  the  Continent, 
where  G.  Saponaria  or  (.4.  cruciata  is  very  often 
sold  under  the  name  of  G.  angustifolia. 

G.  BiGEunvi  (A.  Gray). — This  species  is  very 
closely  allied  to  (i.  affinis.  Leaves  narrow,  linear, 
opposite,  furnishing  a  stem  12  inches  to  16  inches 
high,  the  upper  half  of  which  is,  in  the  blooming 
season,  transformed  into  a  long  spike  of  flowers 
alternating  with  the  leaves  from  tlie  axils  of 
which  they  are  produced  ;  corolla  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  in  shape  like  a  cylindrical  tube  ter- 
minating in  a  funnel  with  five  lobes,  which  are 
oblong,  acute,  and  ciliated  at  the  edges.  The 
flower-spike  is  rather  like  that  of  Campanula 
spicata.  Blooms  in  July  and  August.  Native  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Colorado  to  New 
Mexico,  at  an  altitude  of  2000  metres  to  3000 
metres.     Culture  as  for  G.  lutea. 

G.  BuRSERi,  Lapeyr.  (G.  hybrida,  Vill. ). —  A 
plant  with  a  stout  stem  6  inches  to  8  inches  high. 


Qentiana  affinis. 

Radical  leaves  large,  lanceolate-oval,  very  much 
veined  (five  or  six  veins).  Flowers  large,  pale 
yellow,  dotted  with  purple  on  the  inside,  sessile, 
and  borne  in  clusters  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem 
and  in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves.  Blooms 
in  June  and  July.  Native  of  the  alpine  region  of 
the  Pyrenees.     Culture  as  for  G.  lutea. 

G.  CRUci.iTA  (L. ). — Forms  tufts  of  foliage  of  a 
cheerful  green  colour.     Leaves  broadly  lanceolate- 
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oviil,  veined.  Stem  at  first  creeping-,  then  rising 
erect  to  a  height  of  10  inches  to  12  inches,  and 
furnished  with  opposite  lanceolate  leaves.  Flowers 
small,  numerous,  borne  in  terminal  clusters ; 
corolla  sky-blue,  with  four  oval  acute  divisions, 
which  are  of  a  paler  colour  on  the  outside.  Blooms 
from  June  to  August.  Native  of  warm  calcareous 
hills  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Siberia.  Cul- 
ture as  for  (i.  lutea  ;  it  likes  limestone  and  full 
exposure  to  the  sun. 

G.  DEcrMBENs,  L.  (G.  adscendens,  Pall.). — Stem 
erect,  12  inches  to  16  inches  high.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late-linear, thick.  Flowers  numerous,  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  and  borne  in  terminal  spikes.  Blooms 
from  June  to  August.  Native  of  Siberia  at  an 
altitude  of  .500  metres  to  1,500  metres.  Culture 
as  for  G.  lutea. 

G.  Fetisowi  (Rgl.  and  Winkler). — Stem  solitary, 
erect,  6  inches  to  10  inches  high,  furnished  with 
narrowly-lanceolate  leaves.  Flowers  sessile,  borne 
in  a  terminal  cluster.  Corolla  tubular,  with  five 
spreading  lobes,  and  of  a  dark  violet-blue  colour  ; 
tube  of  a  light  lilac  colour  on  the  outside.  Blooms 
in  May  and  June.  Native  of  the  mountains  of 
Turkestan  at  an  altitude  of  lOOO  metres  to  2000 
mtoes.  G.  Olgai  (Rgl.  and  Schmalh.),  a  native  of 
Siberia,  comes  very  near  this  species.  Culture  as 
for  G.  lutea. 

G.  GELiDA  (M.  B. ). — Stems  prostrate  at  first, 
then  ascending,  8  inches  to  10  inches  high,  fur- 
nished with  narrowly-lanceolate  leaves,  and  bear- 
ing at  their  extremity  a  spike  of  pale  yellow 
flowers  with  fi\e  oval  lobes,  which  are  not  ciliated. 
Blooms  in  June  andjulj.  Native  of  the  alpine 
regions  of  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia.  It  requires 
a  light,  deep,  cool  soil,  and  full  exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  does  well  on  rockwork.  This  species  is 
seldom  met  with  in  cultivation  true  to  name,  as 
(J.  septemfida,  which  has  a  general  resemblance 
to  it  in  habit  and  foliage,  is  very  often  substituted 
for  it  by  plant-dealers. 

G.  Kesselrinci  (Rgl.). — Stems  8  inches  high, 
bearing  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  which  have  from 
three  to  five  veins.  Flowers  white,  borne  in  a 
closely  -  set  terminal  spike.  Corolla  tubular, 
swollen  at  the  middle,  and  dotted  with  green  on 
the  inside.  Blooms  from  May  to  July.  Native  of 
the  alpine  regions  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  Culture 
as  for  G.  lutea. 

G.  M.4CR0PHYLLA  (Pall.). — Stem  erect,  16  inches 
to  20  inches  high.  Radical  leaves  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  long  ;  stem  leaves  smaller.  Flowers 
blue,  small,  numerous,  borne  in  elo.sely-set  termi- 
nal heads.  This  .species  comes  very  near  G.  cru- 
ciata,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
size  and  shape  of  its  leaves,  the  divisions  of  the 
calyx,  which  are  different  in  form  and  sometimes 
five  in  number  (in  (i.  cruciata  always  four),  and 
lastly,  by  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  standing  erect 
instead  of  spreading  out.  Blooms  in  July  and 
August.     Culture  as  for  (i.  lutea. 

G.  Oi.iviERi  (Griseb. ). — Stem  erect,  8  inches  to 
10  inches  high.  Radical  leaves  oblong,  five-veined, 
stem  leaves  narrow.  Flowers  shortly  stalked  and 
borne  in  a  loosely-set  corymb  ;  corolla  dark  blue, 
2  inches  or  less  in  length.  Blooms  from  .June  to 
August.  Found  in  jiastures  in  the  mountain  and 
sub-alpine  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  Turkestan,  and 
Songaria.     Culture  as  for  (!.  lutea. 

G.  ASCLEi'iADEA,  L.  (Pneumonanthe  asclcpiadea, 
Schm. ). — A  species  with  long,  slender  stems  from 
20  inches  to  over  3  feet  high,  arching  gracefuUj' 
with  the  weight  of  fiowers  and  foliage,  and  fur- 
nished with  opposite,  lanceolate  -  oval,  much- 
veined,  non  -  glistening  leaves.  Flowers  blue, 
numerous,  borne  in  a  handsome  terminal  spike,  in 
which  the  large  dark  blue  corollas  alternate  with 
the  leaves.  Blooms  from  July  to  September. 
This  species  requires  a  shady  or  half-shady  posi- 
tion and  a  moist,  deep  soil  rich  in  humus,  and 
may  be  grown  either  in  borders  or  on  rockwork. 
A  white-flowered  variety  of  il-  is  very  common  in 
gardens.  At  Kew  (J.'irdens  an  immense  bed  of 
the  blue  and  the  white  forms  intermixed  had  a 
very  fine  effect.  Multiplied  by  sowing  the  seed 
■  or  by  division.     Found  in  the  mountain  regions  of 


Central,  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  also  in  the  i  Take 
Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor. 

G.  Pneumonanthe,  L.  (Pneumonanthe  vulgaris, 
Schmidt). — Stems  erect,  slender,  8  inches  to  10 
inches  high.  Leaves  all  on  the  stem,  opposite, 
narrowly  linear.     Flowers   large,    of    an    intense 


one  of  these  English  Gentianellas  and 
examine  it  well  ;  then  com]jare  it  with  the 
diiierent  forms  under  which  Gentiana  acaulis 
is  found  in  the  wild  state,  and  you  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  seeing  any  resemblance  between 
them.      The  Gentianella   appears   to  come    near 


blue  colour  and  borne  in  terminal  spikes.  Blooms  j  (but  only  in  a  general  way)  the  Gentiana  angus- 
from  August  to  October.  This  fine  species  ;  tifolia  of  Villars,  which  is  grown  in  the  flower- 
requires  a  cool,  spongy,  deep  soil  rich  in  humus.  ]  beds  of  the  Grande-Chartreuse.  It  is  a  plant 
It  dislikes  lime  and  prefers  sandy  ground.  It  |  which,  in  the  course  of  ages  of  ganlen  culture, 
does  remarkably  well  when  planted  on  the  margin  |  has  undergone  somewhat  considerable  modifica- 
of  ponds  or  brooks.  Multiplied  by  sowing  the  tions.  Its  fiowers  are  now  not  absolutely  stemless, 
seed  or  by  division.  Native  of  marshy  places  in  j  but  are  borne  on  erect  stems  4  inches  to  6  inches 
the  mountain  regions  of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus,  high  ;  its  leaves  are  thick  and  broadly  spathulate 
G.  AFFiNis  (Griseb.). — This  is  closely  allied  to  in  shape,  and  its  root-stock  is  stoloniferous  to 
the  preceding  species,  from  which  it  is  distin-  '  such  a  degree,  that  the  plant  has  to  be  cut  back 
guished  by  the  oblong-obovate  shape  of  its  lower  |  every  year  to  keep  it  from  growing  beyond  the 
leaves  and  the  lanceolate-acute  form  of  the  upper  i  margins  of  flower-beds,  to  which  it  foims  an 
ones,  which  are  wrinkled  at  the  edges  ;  also  by  its  edging,  and  invading  the  adjacent  ground  or 
flowers  being  produced  in  fuller  cymes  and  having  I  walks.  This,  it  must  be  understood,  is  what 
narrower  lobes  and  free  anthers  (in  G.  Pneumo-  |  occurs  in  English  gardens.  In  Mr.  Robinson's 
nanthe  the  anthers  are  connivent).  Found  in  the  '  garden  at  (iravetye  Manor  it  has  taken  posses- 
Rocky  Mountains,  mountain  regions  of  Hudson's  sion  of  whole  grass  plots,  which  it  enamels  in 
~         "  ~~  *    ^  May   and   June     with    its   superb    blue    flowers. 

Here,  in  France,  it  is  easily  grown  by  planting 
it  in  a  compost  of  one-half  humus  or  leaf-soil  and 
one-half  good  vegetable  mould,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  little  sand.  On  rockwork,  half  or  even 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  does  wonderfully 
well,  and,  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  free  from 
wild  or  other  jjlants  of  an  encroaching  character, 
it  forms  a  valuable  subject  for  planting  on  de- 
clivities or  sloping  giound,  where  its  flowers  are 
highly  eft'ective.  It  can  be  multiplieil  by  means 
of  offsets,  but  it  is  infinitely  better  to  raise  it 
from  .seed,  and  in  doing  this  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  seeds  of  this  groufi  of  Gen- 
tians are  verj-  tedious  and,  more  especially,  very 
capricious  in  germinating.  I  ha\'e  sown  seed  of 
Gentiana  acaulis,  some  of  which  did  not  germi- 
nate for  twelve  months,  while  others  (which,  I 
must  say,  were  more  recently  gathered)  germi- 
nated in  a  few  weeks.  The  seedlings  should  be 
potted  off  as  soon  as  possible  and  while  they  are 
\ery  young.  They  will  commence  to  flower  in 
about  three  years  from  the  time  of  sowing,  rarely 
sooner.  As  for  Gentiana  angustifolia.  G.  alpina, 
G.  Clusii,  (i.  Kochiana,  and  (i.  dinarica,  which 
are  differentiated  forms  of  the  old  Gentiana 
acaulis,  they  behave  differently  under  cultivation, 
although  all  of  them  lend  themselves,  more  or 
less,  to  the  treatment  mentioned  above.  The 
most  diflicult  species  to  raise  from  seed  and 
acclimati,se  is  G.  Kochiana,  on  account  of  the 
dislike  which  it  has  for  lime.  If  the  water  with 
which  it  is  watered  contains  any  lime,  this  will 
either  kill  the  plant  or  cause  it  to  flag.  However, 
the  flowers  of  this  species  are  the  least  attractive 
of  all  in  their  colour.  In  Belgium,  England,  and 
on  the  western  coasts  of  France  it  succeeds 
pretty  well. 

The  (ientianella  is  quite  acclimatised  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  modified  its  mode  of  life  as 
well  as  its  habit  of  growth,  and  withstands 
wonderfully  well  the  damp,  cold  climate  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  where  plants  of  its 
congeners,  which  have  been  imported  from 
Switzerland  or  have  been  raised  from  seed,  are 
grown  with  great  difficulty  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  this  plant  has 
become  anglicised  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  cannot 
be  grown  on  the  Continent  without  a  great  deal 
of  trouble ;  whereas  jilants  raised  from  seeds  of  the 
alpine  species  succeed  much  better  there. 


Bay,  &.C.,  in  N.  America.     Culture  as  forG.  Pneu 
monanthe. 

G.  Saponaria,  L.  (G.  Catesbsei,  Walt.). — Stem 
erect,  12  inches  to  14  inches  high.  Radical  leaves 
lanceolate-oval,  narrowed  at  the  base  ;  stem  leaves 
narrow.  Flowers  almost  sessile  and  borne  i;i  a 
terminal  spike.  Corolla  of  a  light  blue  colour, 
with  five  erect,  short,  broad  lobes,  which  are 
ciliated  at  the  base.  Blooms  in  October  and  No- 
vember. Native  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  Canada.  Culture  as  for  G.  Pneumo- 
nanthe. 

G.  ScEPTRUM  (Griseb.). — A  tall-growing  species 
with  an  erect  stem  from  3  feet  to  over  4|  feet 
high.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  2  inches  to  2k 
inches  long,  seven-veined,  opposite  and  disposed 
along  the  stem  in  the  same  manner  as  the  leaves 
of  G.  lutea.  Flowers  borne  in  axillary  clusters 
of  two  or  three  flowers  on  the  whole  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  stem.  Corolla  blue,  with  broadly  oval 
lobes.  Blooms  in  August  and  September.  Found 
in  Vancouver's  Lsland,  in  the  west  of  N.  America. 
This  species  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  cultiva- 
tion. Culture  as  for  G.  lutea,  except  that  it 
reiiuires  a  half -shady  position  and  a  rather  peaty 
soil. 

G.  septemfida  (Pall. ).  — Stem  slight  and  slender, 
8  inches  to  12  inches  high,  plentifully  furnished 
with  opposite,  oval-obtuse,  five-veined  leaves  of  a 
dark  green  colour.  Flowers  large,  borne  in  a  ter- 
minal cluster.  Corolla  dark  blue,  with  fi\e  oval- 
acute  lobes,  which  are  ciliated  at  the  base.  Blooms 
from  July  to  October.  Native  of  the  alpine  and 
sub-alpine  regions  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  and  Northern  Asia  at  an  altitude 
of  1 000  metres  to  3000  metres.  An  excellent  gar- 
den plant,  rctjuiring  the  same  culture  as  G.  lutea. 
The  varieties  of  it  which  are  known  as  cordifolia 
(Koch),  gloinerata(Rgl. ),  and  latifolia  (Rgl. )  are 
also  in  cultivation. 

G.  Wah'jewi  (Rgl.  and  Schmalh.).— Stem 
prostrate  at  first,  then  rising  erect,  4  inches 
to  6  inches  high.  Radical  leaves  numerous, 
leathery,  lanceolate,  five  to  seven-veined,  and 
4  inches  to  nearly  6  inches  long,  by  four-fifths  of 
an  inch  to  IjJ  inches  broad.  Flowers  white,  borne 
in  terminal  branching  spikes.  Corolla  2  inches  or 
less  in  length  with  a  cylindrical  tube  and  five 
lanceolate-elliptical  acute  lobes,  which  are  longer 
than  broad,  and  dotted  with  yellow  or  green  on 
the  inside.  Blooms  from  July  to  September. 
Found  on  the  mountains  of  Turkestan  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1000  metres  to  ,3000  metres.  Culture  as 
for  (4.  lutea. 

Group  II. 

G.  ACAfLis  (L.). — The  old  (Jentiana  acaulis  of 
Linna'us  no  longer  exists,  botanically  speaking. 
First,  Villars,  and,  after  him,  Perricr  aiid 
Songeon  broke  it  up,  stripped  it  bare,  and 
abolished  it.  But  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
matter-  to  banish  the  name  from  horticultural 
catalogues,  and  for  tliat  rea.son  I  persist  in  giving 
it  to  that  garden  var-iety  which  is  so  plentifully 
grown  in  England  under  filename  of  (''Jiitianella. 


The  original  G.  acaulis  now  presents  four  or 
even  live  well-markeil  species,  viz.  : — 

1.  Gentiana  anou.stifolia,  Vill.  (not  Michx.). 
— A  stoloniferous  ])lant,  emitting  underground 
ramifications.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  narrowing 
towards  the  base  for  a  considerable  length,  and 
glistening  on  the  upper  suifacc.  Divisions  of 
calyx  more  or  less  sjireading,  oval,  and  abruptly 
contracted  at  the  base.  Flowers  large,  very 
handsome,  of  a  fine  deep  sky-blue  colour,  ana 
s|)otted  on  the  throat  with  sprightly  green. 
This  is  the  handsomest  species  of  the  whole  genus 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  is  found  on  rocky 
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and  calcareous  parts  of  the  Alps  at  aii  altitude  of 
WOO  meti-es  to  2000  metres. 

2.  G.  Clusii  (Perr.  and  Song. ).— This  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  lanceolate-acute,  leathery  leaves 
and  by  the  lanceolate  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
which  are  pressed  close  against  the  corolla,  are 
not  contracted  at  the  base,  and  are  separated  by 
acute  sinuses.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  dark 
blue  colour  and  have  no  green  spots  on  the 
throat.  The  plant  blooms  in  May  and  June,  and 
is  found  on  calcareous  rocks  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura  range  at  an  altitude  of  1500  mfetres  to  2000 
metres. 

3.  G.  KncHiAX.-i  (Perr.  and  Song.). — Leaves 
large,  flat,  thin,  spreading,  oval  or  broadly  oblong, 
and  of  a  light  green  colour.  Divisions  of  calyx  ob- 
long, limp,  more  or  less  contracted  at  the  base, 
and  separated  by  truncate  sinuses.  Flowers  of  a 
violet-blue  colour,  marked  on  the  throat  with  five 
spots  of  a  blackish  green  colour.  Blooms  in  May 
and  June.  Common  in  pastures  on  the  granitic 
Alps. 

4.  G.  ALPIN.4  (Vill.).  — Leaves  small,  of  a 
sprightly  green  colour,  glistening,  curving  in- 
wards and  imbricated,  forming  rosettes  which  in- 
cui-ve  at  about  the  middle  part  of  their  length. 
Stem  almost  wanting.  Root-stock  very  stoloni- 
ferous.  Flowers  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  smaller 
than  those  of  the  preceding  species.  Blooms  in 
May  and  June.  Found  on  the  granitic  Alps  at  an 
altitude  of  2000  metres  to  3000  metres  ;  also  on 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  two 
last-named  species  require  a  compost  of  one-third 
crushed  granite,  one-third  heath  soil,  and  one- 
third  vegetable  loam,  and  should  be  planted  on 
rockwork  half  exposed  to  the  sun. 

5.  G.  DIN.XKIOA  (Beck.).— This  is  a  form  of  G. 
acaulis  with  broad,  thick  leaves  and  erect,  slen- 
der, almost  cylindrical  flowers  of  a  dark  blue 
colour.  Found  on  the  Alps  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Austria. 

Group  IIL 

G.  VERNA  (L.).— A  dwarf,  c^spitose  plant,  with 
leaves  gathered  into  rosettes.  Leaves  elliptical 
or  lanceolate  in  shape,  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
and  turning  red  in  autumn.  Flowers  of  a  bright 
sky-blue  colour,  white  at  the  throat,  and  borne 
singly  on  short  stems.  Blooms  from  April  to 
June.  Found  in  the  mountainous  and  sub-alpine 
regions  of  calcareous  mountain-ranges  in  Central 
pd  Southern  Europe  and  in  the  Caucasus.  This 
is  a  very  pretty  little  spring-flowering  plant, 
which  glows  very  well  on  rockwork  or  on  sloping 
ground  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  is  also  used 
for  edgings.  It  requires  a  calcareous  soil  rich  in 
humus.  We  grow  it  here  in  a  compost  of  one- 
third  leaf-soil,  one-third  heath-soil,  and  one-third 
vegetable  mould.  There  is  a  fine  white-flowered 
variety,  and  another  with  flowers  of  a  very  dark 
blue  colour.  There  is  hardly  any  use  in  trying  to 
multiply  this  species  by  dividing  the  tufts,  as 
almost  every  attempt  which  has  hitherto  been 
made  to  do  so  has  proved  inefl'ectual.  The  only 
sure  method  is  by  sowing  the  seed  either  in 
autumn  or  early  in  spring.  If  the  seed  is  fresh 
It  soon  germinates,  but  if  it  is  not,  one  has  some- 
times to  wait  for  twelve  months  before  the  seed- 
Imgs  make  their  appearance.  (J.  verna  often 
flowers  again  in  the  autumn.  On  the  higher 
Alps,  that  is,  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  2000 
metres,  instead  of  G.  verna  we  find  G.  brachy- 
phylla  (Vill.),  which  a.scends  to  a  height  of  3000 
metres  above  the  sea-level,  but  grows  only  in 
granitic  soils.  This  species  is  distinguished  by 
its  short,  oval-rounded  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
glaucescent  green  colour,  and  thicker  than  those 
of  G.  verna  ;  but  more  especially  by  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  being  much  more  slender  than  it  is  in 
that  species.  Rockwork  :  in  a  compost  of  heath- 
sod  finely -crushed  granite,  and  vegetable  mould, 
and  in  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

(i.  ANGULOSA  (Bieb.).— Found  on  the  Alps  of 
Austria,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the  Balkan 
range,  Mount  Scardo  in  Macedonia,  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor.  This  .species 
s  distinguished  from  G.  verna  chiefly  by  its  larger 


flowers  and  by  having   the  angles   of   the   calyx 
more  broadly  winged.     Culture  as  for  G.  verna. 

a.  PU.MiLA  (Jacq. ). — A  native  of  the  Tyrolese 
and  Carinthian  Alps,  where  it  is  found  at  an 
altitude  of  2000  metres  to  3000  metres.  This  is  ,1 
very  d«arf  species  -nith  almost  linear  but  thick 
lea\es,  forming  compact  rosettes,  bearing  almost 
sessile  flowers,  the  corolla  ot  which  is  deeply 
divided  into  five  acute  lobes,  and  is  of  a  dark 
blue  colour  with  a  white  throat.  Blooms  in  Juno 
and  July. 

G.  iMBRicATA  (Fra?l.).— Found  on  the  lofty 
ridges  of  the  Eastern  and  granitic  Alps,  at  an 
altitude  of  2000  metres  to  3000  metres.  Leaves 
oval-rounded,  closely  crowded  together,  and  im- 
bricated. Flowers  large,  of  a  sky-blue  colour, 
and  borne  on  leafy  stems  2  inches  or  less  in 
height.  Blooms  in  June  and  July.  The  plant 
forms  handsome,  compact,  turf  -  like  tufts  of 
foliage. 

G.  BAVARiCA  (L.). — The  finest  species  of  this 
group  of  Gentians.  A  small,  dwarf,  tufted  plant, 
with  oval-oblong  glistening  leaves  of  a  light  green 
colour  borne  on  numerous  sterile  branches,  which 
are  crowded  closely  together,  and  on  branches 
bearing  at  their  extremity  a  flower-stem  2  inches 
nr  3  inches  long.  Flowers  comparatively  large,  of 
a  fine,  bright,  very  pure  sky-blue  colour,  and  with 
a  white  throat ;  corolla  divided  into  five  lanceo- 
late-oval lobes.  Blooms  from  May  to  August. 
Found  in  elevated  parts  of  the  Alps' at  an  altitude 
of  2000  metres  to  3000  metres  above  the  sea-level, 
and  always  in  moist,  cool,  peaty  spots  in  pastures 
or  in  stony  places. 

The  last  two  species  require  a  .soil  tliat  is  peaty 
or,  at  the  very  lea.st,  porous  and  cool,  well 
drained,  and  capable  of  retaining  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture,  although  it  may  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  In  the  alpine  garden  here  we 
grow  them  in  pure  Sphagnum  Moss  on  a  wall 
facing  due  south,  but  the  plants  which  we  raise 
for  sale  are  grown  in  pots  in  a  compost  of  Sphag- 
num, iieath  soil  and  sand. 

G.  PYRENAICA  (L.).— A  very  singular  and  hand- 
some species,  growing  2  inches  or  less  high,  and 
forming  a  small  tuft  of  numerous  narrow  leaves  of 
a  dark  green  colour.  Flowers  of  an  azure-blue 
colour,  greenish  on  the  outside,  jjure  white  at  the 
throat,  and  divided  into  five  oval  lobes,  separated 
from  one  another  bj'  a  triangular  apjjendage,  which 
is  tootlied  at  the  edges.  Blooms  in  May  and  June. 
Culture  as  for  (J.  verna. 

G.  OREOANA  (Engelra.). — A  dwarf,  cajspitose 
plant,  with  o\al  leaves  and  numerous  large 
flowers  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  growing  in  clusters 
at  the  extremity  of  stems  4  inches  to  8  inches 
high.  Blooms  in  July  and  August.  Culture  as 
for  (i.  verna. 

G.  ORNATA  (Wall.).— Found  in  the  alpine  regions 
of  the  Himalayas.  A  small  dwarf  plant  with 
linear-obtuse  leaves  and  solitary  sessile  flowers  of 
a  fine  blue  colour,  and  borne  on  stems  2  inches  or 
less  in  height. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  some 
other  species  belonging  to  this  group,  natives 
of  tlie  Himalayas  or  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  tliose  which  I  have  just  enumerated  and 
briefly  described  will  be  amply  sutticieiit  for  the 
majority  of  amateurs,  and  I  may  add  that  the 
omitted  species  are  very  little  grown  by  anyone. 

Group  IV. 

G.  purpurea  (L.).— a  very  curious  and  strik- 
ingly singular  species.  Stem  rigid  and  erect, 
6  inches  to  20  inches  in  height.  Leaves  narrow, 
lanceolate-oblong,  very  much  veined,  glistening, 
and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  Flowers  large,  erect, 
borne  in  a  terminal  head  and  in  axillary  clusters 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  thus  forming  a 
thick  and  closely-set  spike  ;  they  are  of  a  very 
dark  brownish. red  colour  and  emit  a  very  agree- 
able scent.  Blooms  in  August  and  September. 
Found  in  pastures  on  the  granitic  Alps,  the 
Central  Apennines,  and   the  alpine  regions  of  the 


our  unfavourably  dry  climate  here  at  Geneva  we 
succeed  in  growing  it  in  a  compost  of  Sphagnum 
and  heath  soil,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Gentiana 
lutea,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  break  or 
injure  the  roots  of  the  \'Oung  plants,  as  any  in- 
jury of  this  kind  aft'ects"  the  plant  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  its  death  almost  inevitably  follows. 

G.  PUNCTATA  (L.).— Found  in  the  alpine  region 
of  the  Alps,  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  Balkan 
range.  It  ditt'ers  from  the  preceding  species  n 
having  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  purple,  ellip- 
tical leaves,  and  a  campanulate  calyx  with  nearly 
equal  divisions  (the  calyx  of  G.  purpurea  being 
divided  to  its  base  on  one  side  only  like  a  spathe). 
Same  culture.  On  the  Pyrenees,  instead  of  these 
two  species,  we  find  G.  Burseri  (De  C),  which  has 
large,  erect,  yellow  flowers  dotted  on  the  inside ; 
and  on  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  Aus- 
trian Alps  we  find  G.  |)annoiuca  (Scop.),  which 
has  dark  red  flowers  dotted  with  black.  Both 
these  last-named  species  have  the  same  habit  of 
growth  and  the  same  form  of  inflorescence  as  (J. 
purpurea,  and  are  cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 
Gentiana  Charpentieri  (Thom.),  G.  Gaudiana 
(Thom.),  and  (i.  Thomasi  (Gilab.)  are  hybrids 
fiom  G.  pur])urea,  G.  punctata,  and  G.  lutea,  and 
are  all  cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 

a.  Froslichi  (Jan.).— Found  on  the  Alps  of 
Carniola  and  Cai-inthia  at  an  altitude  of  1800 
metres  to  2500  metres,  and  G.  frigida  (Haenke). 
found  on  the  granitic  foi-mation  in  Styria  at  an 
altitude  of  1800  metres  to  2800  metres,  are  two 
species  with  erect  stems  4  inches  to  8  inches  high, 
bearing  one  or  two  large,  erect,  campanulate 
flowers  of  a  pale  yellowish  blue  in  the  first-named 
species,  and  of  a  greenish  white  with  bluish  re- 
flections on  the  outside  in  the  last-named  species. 
In  G.  Frcelichi  the  leaves  are  narrowly-lanceolate, 
almost  linear,  while  in  G.  frigida  they  are  broader 
and  very  long.  These  species  are  easily  grown 
on  rockwork  in  a  compost  of  one-third  Sphagnum 
one-third  heath  soil,  and  one-third  good  vege- 
table mould,  in  a  position  half  exposed  to  the  sun. 
G.  CILIATA  (L. ). — This  is  one  of  the  hand.somesl 
of  the  species  that  grow  upon  our  mountains.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  sky-blue  colour  and 
appear  in  autumn,  are  among  the  treasures  which 
we  love  to  bring  home  with  us  in  our  autumii 
rambles.  But  the  plant  is  a  frightfully  difficult 
one  to  grow,  so  that  its  culture  is  almost  impos- 
sible. The  seedlings  of  it  which  we  have  raised 
in  the  alpine  garden  here  have  only  yielded  flowers 
in  the  proportion  of  hardly  3  per  cent.  A  heavy, 
compact  soil,  which  is  almost  clayey,  and  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  are  the  conditions  which  appear 
to  suit  it. 


In  the  course  of  last  year  we  received  seeds 
of  a  certain  number  of  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralian Gentians,  only  one  of  which  (G.  saxosa, 
Forst.)  has  flowered.  The  other  species  appear 
to  he  of  very  slow  growth.  Gentiana  saxosa  is 
a  very  handsome  little  species  mth  spathulate 
leaves,  disposed  in  rosettes  and  of  a  fine  clieer- 
ful  green  colour.  The  plant  appears  to  come 
near  G.  acaulis.  The  flowers  are  numerous, 
white  and  borne  in  terminal  umbels  of  four  or 
five  flowers  :  corolla  divided  into  five  oblong- 
lanceolate  lobes.  Blooms  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  a  .somewhat  delicate  species,  requiring  some 
protection  during  the  winter  in  our  climate. 
Our  New  Zealand  correspondent  who  sent  us 
the  seed  of  these  Gentians  stated  that  all  of 
them  should  be  hardy  at  Geneva,  but  up  to  the 
present  this  appears  to  be  doubtful.  Next 
year,  however,  their  behaviour  will  convince  us 
one  way  or  the  other. — H.  Corkevon,  in 
Reinie  Horticoh. 


Senecio  Heritieri.  —  This  tender  plant  is 
growing  out  of  doors  at  OflSngton,  Sussex,  but 
will  probably  require  protection  during  winter. 
The  plant  under  notice  is  a  very  hand.some  spe- 
cimen.    The   leaves  in  shape  and   size  resemble 

^ those  of  a  Ribes,  but  are  covered  on  the  under- 

Carpathian  Mountains  ;  also  on  the  mountains  of    side  with  a  silvery  pubescence.     The  flowers  are 
Norway.     This  is  a  difficult  plant  to  grow.     In  I  arranged  in  large  umbellate  cymes  and  remind 
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one  of  Cineraria,  the  ray  florets  bein^  white  tipped 
with  pale  mauve  and  the  disc  florets  deep  purple 
with  yellow  anthers. — M. 


JULY  IN  SOUTH  DKVON. 
DlTRlNG  July  rain  has  fallen  to  the  amount  of  2  73 
inches  on  twelve  days  against  4'18  inches  on  nine- 
teen days  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year,  the  average  fall  for  the  last  nineteen  years 
being  2  SO  inches.  For  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  year  the  fall  has  amounted  to  1414  inches 
against  1919  inches  in  1894  and  14  04  inches  in 
189ci.  As  regards  sunshine,  the  month  has  not 
reached  the  average  for  July,  which  is  183  hours, 
179  hours  10  minutes  having  been  recorded,  but 
the  record  for  July,  1894,  has  been  beaten  by 
about  20  hours.  From  January  1  to  Augu.st  1 
1242  hours  30  minutes  sunshine  have  been  regis- 
tered as  compared  with  1051  hours  40  minutes  in 
1894  and  1352  hours  40  minutes  in  1893. 

The  mean  average  temperature  00'2°  was  1'1° 
below  the  mean  average  for  the  last  nineteen 
years.  The  lowest  reading  on  the  grass  was  45° 
on  the  5th,  the  highest  in  the  screen  being  70  7° 
on  the  28th. 

July  was  a  more  windy  month  than  April,  May 
or  June,  the  total  horizontal  movement  of  the 
wind  being  7433  miles,  an  average  daily  velocity 
of  239 '8  miles.  The  greatest  hourly  velocity  was 
recorded  between  2  and  3  a.m.  on  the  24th,  when 
a  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour  was  reached.  On 
twenty-five  davs  the  direction  of  the  wind  has 
been  from  south  to  west. 

In  the  garden  the  Lilies  have  throughout  the 
month  displayed  their  varied  beauties,  a  stately 
L.  giganteum  over  9  feet  in  height,  with  thirteen 
flowers,  being  for  a  time  the  chief  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. This  is  a  Lily  that  is  not  commonly  grown, 
probably  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  bulb  expends  itself  in  flowering  and  that 
three  or  four  years  elapse  before  the  offsets  reach 
a  flowering  size.  When  well  grown  it  is  a  striking 
object,  associating  pleasingly  with  the  graceful 
foliage  of  the  slender  Bamboos  and  Arundinarias, 
the  shining  green  of  the  large  heart-shaped  lower 
leaves  being  only  less  effective  than  the  long 
creamy  blossoms  with  their  claret-coloured  in- 
ternal stains,  which  blossoms  have  the  additional 
charm  of  possessing  a  delicious  fragrance  resem- 
bling vanilla.  L.  candidum  from  its  associations, 
apart  from  its  chaste  loveliness,  appeals  to  the 
heart  more  closely  than  any  of  its  sisters  of  the 
Lily  bed.  From  children  we  have  known  it, 
growing  by  the  Jasmine-covered  cottage  window, 
blossoming  in  lines  on  either  side  of  the  path  that 
led  to  the  grey  old  sundial  in  the  rectory  garden, 
or  standing,  an  emblem  of  purity,  by  the  head  of 
a  little  grave  in  the  village  churchyard.  During 
the  past  month  this  Lily  of  the  painters  and  the 
poets  has  surpassed  itself,  blooming,  except  in 
cases  where  the  new  Lily  disease  has  been  im- 
ported, profusely,  the  display  being  more  than 
usually  lengthened  owing  to  the  absence  of  high 
winds  and  rain  to  mar  the  snowy  petals  L.  ex- 
celsum  (testaceum),  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
L.  candidum  and  L.  chalcedonicum,  has  carried  a 
wealth  of  its  soft  buff  flowers.  L.  pardalinum  and 
L.  canadense,  the  former  a  week  earlier  in  bloom, 
on  slender  stems  have  borne  their  spotted,  pendent 
blossoms,  which  swayed  to  every  stray  zephyr 
that  invaded  their  sheltered  retreat,  where  L.  Hum- 
boldti  has  made  a  superb  picture,  bearing  on  tall 
stems  numerous  large  flowers  of  orange-yellow 
flecked  with  spots  of  purple,  while  in  the  shade 
the  vermilion  of  L.  chalcedonicum,  the  most 
brilliantly  coloured  Lily  in  existence,  glowed  from 
out  a  carpet  of  tufted  Pansies. 

Carnations  have  done  well  and  have  scarcely 
suffered  at  all  from  diseaee,  one  patch  of  white 
Cloves  being  a  mass  of  bloom.  Tigridia  lilacea, 
T.  grandiflora,  T.  p.avonia,  and  T.  g.  alba  have 
brightened  a  sunny  border  with  their  gorgeous, 
but  short-lived  blooms,  which  in  the  brilliance  of 
their  hues  and  fanciful  mottling  remind  one  rather 
of  the  floral  display  of  the  tropics  than  of  the  less 
emphatic  colouring  of  the  denizens  of  the  English 
flower  garden.  A  breadth  of  Salvia  patens  has 
clothed  a   broad    bank    with    vivid   blue  which 


breaks  along  the  edge  into  the  grey  foam  of  Gyp- 
sophila  paniculata— flower-lace  it  is  called  by 
some.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  very  pretty  com- 
bination for  table  decoration  consisting  of  sprays 
of  Salvia  patens,  yellow  Paris  Daisies,  and  Gypso- 
phila.  The  blue  and  yellow  formed  a  charming 
contrast,  whilethefairy-like  tracery  of  Gypsophila 
gave  a  grace  of  form  to  the  composition  that  even 
Maiden-hair  would  not  have  rivalled.  The  Chim- 
ney Campanulas  (C.  pyramidalis)  have  thrown  up 
tall  spires  of  bloom,  both  purple  and  white,  some 
5  feet  high,  one  plant  being  of  a  lovely  faint 
la\ender  colour.  With  these  the  dark  coloured 
herbaceous  Phloxes  make  a  striking  contrast, 
Galega  officinalis  alba,  a  mass  of  white  Pea-like 
blossoms,  being  also  effective  at  the  back  of  the 
border.  Telekia  speciosa  I  am  rather  disappointed 
with,  and  think  that  it  might  with  advantage  be 
relegated  to  the  wild  garden,  where  it  would 
doubtless  be  effective.  (Enothera  Youngi  and 
the  Welsh  Poppy  (Meconopsis  cambrica)  have 
both  filled  their  respective  sites  with  bright 
yellow  through  the  month,  while  amongst  the 
annuals  Coreopsis  lanceolata  and  C.  sanguinea 
contrasted  their  gold  and  brown  with  the  dazzling 
scarlet  of  the  Zinnias.  All  the  plants  of  the 
beautiful  Coreopsis  grandiflora  were  lost  during 
last  winter,  and  the  garden  thus  for  this  summer 
loses  a  valuable  effect.  The  tuberous  Begonias 
were  perhaps  never  finer,  and  the  drooping  varie- 
ties having  been  carefully  weeded  out,  show  their 
bold  flowers  bravely.  One  of  the  most  lovely 
flowers  of  the  month,  the  Salpiglossis,  has  also 
flourished  exceedingly,  having  produced  in  a 
slightly  raised  bed,  over  the  verge  of  which  fall 
the  blossoms  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  Mme. 
Crousse  and  Souvenir  de  C.  Turner,  a  profusion  of 
many-tinted  blooms  wonderful  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  colouring  and  reticulation.  The 
Sweet  Peas  have  been  yielding  baskets  full  of 
flowers  daily,  some  of  the  newer  kinds  being 
especially  decorative.  Countess  of  Radnor,  a 
bluish  mauve,  is  one  of  the  most  effective.  Yucca 
filamentosa  on  the  rockery  has  thrown  up  flower- 
spikes  of  ivory-white  bells  that  stand  out  well 
from  the  low-growing  plants  around.  Handsome 
clumps  of  the  Plume  Poppy  (Bocconia  cordata) 
gave  a  new  note  of  colour  in  the  brownish  yellow 
of  their  long  panicles  of  inflorescence,  and  a  large 
shrub  of  Spinta  Lindleyana  has  been  a  handsome 
object  during  its  flowering  season,  though  not  so 
eSective  as  its  relative  S.  ariajfolia  in  general 
attractiveness,  as  its  panicles  of  bloom  are  less 
freely  produced  and  last  a  less  time  in  perfection. 
In  the  wild  garden  the  Lupines  have  been  bloom- 
ing a  second  time,  and  tall,  7feet  high  spires  of 
the  Aconite  have  shot  up  amongst  the  perennial 
Sunflowers  which  have  just  commenced  to  expand 
their  blossoms.  Hollyhocks  have  been  decidedly 
more  successful  this  year  than  in  previous  seasons, 
and  up  to  the  present  have  shown  but  little  sign 
of  the  disease  that  has  of  late  years  made  their 
culture  so  difficult,  no  syringing  with  solutions  of 
sulphide  of  potassium  or  permanganate  of  potash, 
which  tend  to  keep  the  disease  in  check,  having 
been  necessary.  Arundo  conspicua,  unharmed  by 
the  winter,  has  produced  a  large  number  of  light 
waving  plumes,  and  the  glaucous  foliage  of  Funkia 
Sieboldi  has  a  pleasing  etiect  in  a  partially  open 
spot  around  which  self-sown  seedlings  of  blue 
Cornflower  and  the  sweet-scented  Tobacco  plant 
(Nicotiana  affinis)  are  now  in  bloom.  On  a  high 
and  almost  perpendicular  bank,  clothed  in  the 
early  spring  with  the  blue  of  the  lesser  Periwinkle, 
large  plants  of  Clematis  Jackmani  have  inter- 
twined their  tendrils  with  the  wiry  stems  of  the 
former  and  are  now  a  glow  of  rich  purple  on  the 
green  setting.  The  single  white  Macartney  Rose 
that  is  planted  against  the  pergola  opened  its 
first  large  and  delicately  fragrant  blossoms  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month.  The  plant  is  in  rude 
health,  having  braved  the  last  winter  without  any 
protection,  a  proof  that  it  does  not  possess  the 
delicacy  of  constitution  so  often  assigned  to  it. 
One  note  of  regret  must  be  sounded  ere  the 
chronicle  of  the  month  is  complete.  It  is,  that 
Romneya  Coulteri,  the  pride  of  the  garden  in 
July,    1894,  is  no  longer  with  us  to  delight  us  | 


with  the  purity  and  perfume  of  its  large  crepe- 
like  flowers.  The  loss  of  this  splendid  Californian 
Poppy  is  the  severest  blow  that  has  been  dealt  us 
by  the  prolonged  frost  of  last  winter.      S.  W.  F. 
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PLATE   1028. 
THE  INDIAN  OR  SIKKIM  YULAN. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  magnolia 
campbelli.  *) 
The  coloured  plate  is  a  faithful  illustration  of 
the  rosy  blossoms  of   this  rare   and  beautiful 
Indian  tree.     The  flowers  were  sent  from  the 
gardens  at  Fota  Island,  Cork,  in  April  of  the 
present  year,  and  they  gave  one  a  foretaste  of 
what  may  be  expected  when  this  noble  species 
is  more  generally  to  be  found  amongst  collections 
of   flowering   shrubs   and  trees.      Fota   is   the 
residence  of  Mr.    Smith  Barry,   who,  together 
with  Mr.  Osborne  (his  gardener),  is  fond  of  rare 
and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  noble  masses  of  hardy  Bamboos  have  long 
been  a  remarkable  feature  in  that  lovely  and 
fertile  domain.     Cordyline  australis,  Benthamia 
fragifera,  New  Zealand  Flax  and  many  other 
rare  plants  from  New  Zealand,  North  India  and 
other  temperate   regions   here    (as    at   Tresco 
Abbey,  in  the  Scilly  Isles)  find  a  congenial  home, 
and  the  flowering  there  of  this  Magnolia  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  calendar  of  successes  achieved 
there.      Magnolia    Campbelli   has    long    been 
known,  its  home  being  among  the  outer  ranges 
of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  where  it  was  seen  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker   and   others  fifty  or  sixty 
years   ago.     In  its  native   forests  it  attains  a 
height  of  from  50  feet  to  150  feet,  at  an  altitude 
of  from  8000  feet  to  10,000  feet,  and  as  thus 
seen,  covered  with  its  great  rosy  white  Water 
Lily-like   flowers,   its   beauty  quite   defies   de- 
scription.      The    species    was     introduced     to 
Europe  in  the  year  1808,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
specimen  is  at  Lakelands,  near  Cork,  which  has 
attained  to  the  height  of  a  small  tree,  being  at 
least  40  feet  or  50  feet  in  height.     This  specimen 
was  planted  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Crawford 
and  is  about  twenty-five  years  old  ;  it  was  the 
first  plant  to  blossom  in  our  western  gardens, 
and  a  figure  and  description  may  be  found  in 
the   Botanical   Magazine,  t.    6793.      The   great 
blossoms    are   white   inside,    the   outer    petals 
being   rosy,  shaded   with    crimson   behind,    as 
shown  in   Mr.   Moon's   drawing.     The  blooms 
are,  moreover,  delicately  fragrant,  and,  like  all 
Magnolia  flowers,    are   admirably  adapted  for 
cutting  and  arranging  in  bowls  of  water,  care, 
of  course,  being  taken  to  cut  bursting  buds  or 
half-opened  flowers  only.     The  plants  at  Lake- 
lands are  in  a  sheltered  position,  surrounded 
by   trees  and  planted  in  a  deep  rich  soil.     I 
have  also  seen  specimens  elsewhere  in  Ireland, 
viz.,   at    Castlewellan,    Kilmacurragh,   and    it 
exists  also  at  Kew  and  in  other  private  and 
public     gardens    in    England,    but    so    far    I 
believe  that  those  growing  at  Lakelands  and  at 
Fota    Island    are   the   only   plants  that   have    J 
hitherto  blossomed.    In  sunny,  woodland  glades   fl 
well  sheltered  this  noble  species  might  be  ex- 
pected to   succeed   along  with  its  native  con- 
geners,   the    Sikkim    Bhododendra     and   that 
most   brilliant   shrub   Embothrium   coccineum 
from  S.  America.     So  far  as  my  own  observa- 
tions go,  this  species  is  perfectly  hardy  in  shel- 
tered, mild  positions,  but  its  flowers  coming  as 
they  do  early  in  the  year  are  very-apt  to  get 
scathed  or  browned  by  early  spring  frosts  and 
winds.     In  a  young  state  the  plant  grows  most 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  from 
flowers  Eont  from  Fota,  Corli,  April  G,  1895.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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luxuriantly,  and  its  leaves  are  so  large  as  to 
produce  quite  a  sub-tropical  effect.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  advisable  to  confine  its  roots 
in  a  limited  space,  as  is  now  and  then  done  with 
Fig  trees  or  Bougainvilleas,  so  as  to  restrict  its 
growth,  and  thus  induce  harder  wood  and 
possibly  earlier  flowering. 

Mr.  Osborne,  gardener  at  Fota,  sends  the 
following  notes  regarding  the  flowering  of  this 
handsome  Magnolia : — 

This  lovely  Sikkim  Magnolia  is  now  in  full 
flower  (April  6)  for  the  first  time,  although  it  has 
been  planted  here  for  many  years  and  reached 
the  height  of  25  feet.  It  is  planted  in  a  nook 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  The 
flowers,  like  those  of  other  Magnolias,  are  termi- 
nal, the  points  of  all  main  branches  and  every 
side  twig  being  crowned  with  one  large,  slightly 
sweet-scented  flower,  which  is  from  6  inches  to  8 
inches  in  diameter.  The  colour  of  the  outside  of 
the  flower  is  dark  rose  or  crimson  and  lighter  in- 
side, with  petals  of  great  substance.  I  attribute 
its  free  flowering  to  the  abnormally  dry  summer 
here  of  1894.  I  say  here  because  most  other  parts 
of  the  British  Isles  were  suffering  from  too  much 
rain,  whilst  all  crops  here  were  suffering  from  the 
want  of  it.  F.  W.  B. 


hay  refuse,  which  is  so  apt  to  become  mouldy  and  the  house  in  which  they  are  to  fruit  has  had  sum- 
smell,  making  the  surface  actually  colder  than  if  j  mer  Cucumbers  or  Melons  growing  in  it,  a  tho- 
it  were  not  covered  at  all.     As  no  fire-heat  will  be    rough  cleansing  must  be  given,  well  washing  all 


The  Week's  Work. 


necessary  for  a  time,  so  neither  will  floor  and  wall 
dampings,  these  being  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
pipes  are  warmed  and  a  less  moist  atmosphere 
prevails.  To  insert  the  spawn  I  always  use  a 
flat-ended  dibber  ;  a  sharp-pointed  one  is  apt 
to  leave  a  cavity  under  the  spawn  after  it 
is  pushed  in.  Some  use  no  tool,  but  simply 
make  a  small  hole  li  inches  deep  with  the  hand 
and  push  in  the  spawn,  which  should  be  in  pieces 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Early  Mushrooms. — The  time  has  come  for  all 
those  who  desire  Mushrooms,  say  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  to  prepare  the  manure  for  making 
the  first  bed.  Novices  often  err  in  using  manure 
from  grass-fed  horses,  such  being  of  little  use 
compared  with  that  from  corn-fed  animals.  See 
that  the  material  is  not  thrown  into  a  heap 
as  collected,  but  spread  out  somewhat  thinly  in 
an  open  shed,  where  it  can  be  turned  over  occa- 
sionally in  order  that  it  may  partially  dry  and 
sweeten.  When  thrown  together  carelessly  it 
often  heats  unduly  before  it  is  noticed.  A  large 
bed  is  not  necessary  tor  a  start ;  therefore  if  drop- 
pings are  scarce  the  compartment  may  be  halved 
by  placing  a  piece  of  board  across  it.  When 
sufiicient  manure  has  been  collected  let  it  be 
thrown  into  a  heap  and  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  a  few  days,  after  which  it  should  be 
turned  over  every  morning,  always  allowing  the 
outside  portions  to  come  into  the  middle  of  the 
heap.  When  this  treatment  has  dispelled  the 
bulk  of  the  steam,  let  it  once  more  be  mounded 
up  and  allowed  to  stand  untouched  for  several 
days,  when  it  may  be  wheeled  in  to  form  the  bed. 
If  it  be  found  impossible  to  procure  sufficient 
droppings  by  the  required  time,  a  fourth  part  dry 
Oak  or  Beech  leaves  may  be  added,  also  a  barrow- 
load  or  so  of  sweet  rough  loam.  Deep  beds  are 
not  necessary  so  early  in  the  season,  shallow  ones 
retaining  sufficient  heat  even  without  the  aid  of 
fire-heat  until  the  young  Mushrooms  appear,  when 
a  gentle  warmth  may  be  allowed  in  the  hot-water 
pipes.  In  making  the  bed,  do  not  throw  on  too 
much  stuff  at  a  time,  or  thorough  firmness  cannot 
be  secured.  If  there  is  sufficient  headroom  for 
working,  nothing  beats  treading  the  bed  in  the 
first  place,  beating  it  firmly  with  the  back  of 
a  fivetined  fork  afterwards.  The  making  com- 
pleted, those  who  do  not  possess  a  bottom-heat 
thermometer  must  thrust  in  a  testing  stick.  This 
must  be  examined  occasionally,  and  when  it  is 
found  that  the  heat  has  risen  to  its  maximum,  a 
quantity  of  fine  soil,  preferably  loamy,  should  be 
prepared  for  surfacing.  When  the  heat  has  de- 
clined to  about  90°,  spawning  may  take  place,  there 
being  no  fear  in  these  first  early  shallow  beds  of 
any  reaction.  If  spawned  at  this  figure  and  im- 
mediately soiled  down,  the  heat  is  preserved ; 
whereas  if  a  fall  to  80°  is  allowed  before  spawning, 
the  bed  will  frequently  run  down  to  60°,  and  a 
considerable  time  elapse  before  young  Mushrooms 
appear.  After  soiling  and  firming  with  the  back 
of  a  spade,  using  a  little  warm  water  if  it  is  at  all 
dry,  cover  the  bed  with  a  moderate  thickness  of 
Oat  straw  if  procurable,  this  being  far  better  than 


woodwork  with  warm  soapy  water  and  coating 
the  walls  with  lime-wash  into  which  a  little  sul- 
phur has  been  stirred.  This  last  ingredient  is  im- 
portant, as  it  not  only  aids  in  keeping  spider  in 
check,  but  also  creates  a  healthy  atmosphere. 
Plants  which  are  now  cropping  and  are  to  keep 
up  a  supply  until  the  winter  fruiters  commence  to 
bear  must  be  well  looked  after,  and  as  the  sum- 
mer declines  the  demand  for  salad  will  be  lessened. 


about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Re-beating  the  These  plants  should  be  allowed  to  carry  a  moderate 
surface  is  necessary  when  spawning  is  completed,  quantity  of  fruit  only,  and  receive  a  good,  rich 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  spawn  in  a  box  a  few  top-dressing  of  loam  and  manure,  followed  by 
days  before  it  is  wanted  and  to  subject  it  to  the  occasional  drenchings  of  farmyard  liquid.  The 
moist  atmosphere  of  a  stove  or  forcing  house  ;  it  seed  for  a  batch  of  plants  to  fruit  in  January  and 
then  breaks  easily  and  operates  sooner  when  put  February  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
into  the  warm  bed.     I  have  known  a  few  good    tember. 

early  Mushrooms  secured  by  breaking  up,  level-  Salading. — If  seed  of  various  kinds  of  Lettuce, 
ling  and  watering  the  soil  of  an  old  bed  in  the   including  the  small,  tender  Cabbage  variety  All  the 

Year  Round,  was  sown  three  weeks  ago  as 
recommended,  the  plants  will  soon   be  fit 
for  transplanting.      These  will    afford    a 
good  supply  from  the  end  of  October  and 
through  November,  the  secondary  sowings 
making  nice  plants  if  well  treated  for  put- 
ting  into   any  spare   frames  or   pits  for 
winter  protection.     Give  plenty  of  room 
to  these  late  batches,  as  the  more  stocky 
the  plants  grow  the  better  will  they  stand 
keen  frost.     When  huddled  together  they 
become  weakly   and  soft  in  growth,   and 
are  afterwards   easily  damaged   by   frost 
and  wet.     The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
make  a  sowing   for   plants  to   stand  the 
winter  in  a  small  state,  to  be  pricked  out 
under  sheltered  walls  and  warm  corners, 
and  also  for  wintering  in  frames  tor  trans- 
planting in  February.  A 
second  sowing    tor    this 
purpose  should  be  made 
the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber,  especially    in    more 
southerly      counties,     as 
should    the    autumn    be 
sunny  and  warm  the  first 
sown  lot  will   sometimes 
get  too  large  for  the  pur- 
pose.    Nothing  surpasses 
the  old    Brown   Cos   for 
hardiness  and  general  ex- 
cellence in  spring.  Where 
a    Cabbage    Lettuce     is 
needed    tor     spring     use 
Daniels'  Continuity   may 
be  sown  with  the  above 
sort,    this  standing    frost 
and  wet  better  than  most 
Cabbage  varieties.     It  ia, 
moreover,  very  crisp  and 
juicy.     The   first  sowing 
of  Endive  will  now  have 
produced    plants  fit    for 
thinning  out.      Let  this 
be  done  with  a  free  hand, 
as  nothing  tends  so  much 
to  weaken  the  seedlings 
as  neglect  in  this  matter. 
If  another  sowing  is  made  now  it  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  blank  in  this  salad  in  spring  should 
the  first  raised  batch  run  to  seed.     I  would  con- 
fine myself  to  the  Batavian  only  at  this  sowing. 

Cardoons. — The  earliest  transplanted  of  these 
will  now  be  advanced  in  growth,  and  will  need 
feeding  to  promote  sturdy,  well-developed  heads. 
These  are  very  free-rooting  when  healthy,  and 
need  abundant  supplies  of  moisture,  ordinary 
rains  being  quite  insufficient  for  their  wants.  Go 
over  the  plants  and  remove  any  suckers  that  have 
started  from  the  base  and  any  rough,  discoloured 
leaves,  giving  a  couple  of  drenchings  with  farm- 
yard liquid  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight ;  or  where 
this  is  not  procurable,  dress  with  guano,  fish 
manure,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  strict  moderation 
being  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  last,  afterwards 
watering  the  fertiliser  home. 
FRE^CH  Beans. — Where  time  and  labour  can 


The  Willow  Gentian  (G.  asclepiadea).     (See  p.  140.) 


Melon  house  and  in- 
serting the  spawn, 
affcerwardscovering 
with  cross  bars  and 
matsor  loosestrawy 
material,  but  this 
cannot  of  course  be 
done  where  the 
house  is  required 
for  young  plants 
for  winter.  Ama- 
teurs who  have  only 
a  Melon  or  Cucum- 
berframemay,  after 
the  fruit  is  cut,  em- 
ploy the  same  means 
to  secure  a  few 
Mushrooms,  fur- 
nishing extra  bot- 
tom-heat by  build- 
ing up  a  lining  of  stable  manure  round  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  frame. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — It  is  now  high  time  seed 
was  sown  to  produce  plants  for  yielding  fruit  dur- 
ing November  and  December.  Some  people  prefer 
to  sow  a  little  later,  but  I  think  this  is  an  evil,  as 
if  the  plants,  owing  to  fine  weather  and  extra 
strong  growth,  should  come  into  bearing  a  little 
sooner  than  is  required,  the  fruit  can  easily  be 
picked  off  in  infancy  and  the  plants  allo%ved  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  the  trying  ordeal 
of  winter  cropping.  Sion  House  or  a  good  strain 
of  the  old  Telegraph  cannot  be  beaten  for  winter 
work,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  small  pots,  not 
many  seeds  in  one,  and  the  plants  afterwards  potted 
off.  Give  them  a  light  airy  position  near  the  roof 
glass,  where  red  spider  does  not  abound,  as  once 
get  this  pest  on  to  the  foliage  of  young  winter 
Cucumbers  they  might  as  well  be  thrown  away.   If 
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be  spared,  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  of 
some  early  growing;  variety  for  planting  out  in  a 
frame  for  late  picking.  It  will  be  best  to  sow  in 
small  pots,  placing  these  in  a  fairly  warm  house 
until  the  plants  are  an  inch  high,  when  a  cool 
frame  and  night  protection  will  rapidly  bring 
them  to  a  6t  size  for  transplanting.  Let  the  com- 
post be  fairly  rich,  mi.xing  some  Mushroom  man- 
ure with  it,  and  allowing  plenty  of  room  between 
the  plants.  A  little  later  on,  say  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, linings  may  be  built  up  round  the  frame 
to  afford  the  plants  sufficient  heat,  and  nightly 
covering  with  mats  or  bracken  practised.  Thus 
a  supply  of  young  tender  pods  may  be  had  until 
sharp  frost  sets  in.  Late  open-air  sowings  still 
in  a  young  state  should  soon  have  a  rough 
framework  erected  over  and  around  them  in  order 
that  on  the  approach  of  colder  nights  protection 
may  be  given. 

Hardy  green  Colbwort.  —This  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  ordinary  Rosette  form,  being 
quite  distinct  and  if  anything  more  hardy,  which 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  If  a  sowing  is  made  now, 
it  will  afford  plants  for  yielding  a  capital  lot  of 
green  heads  in  early  spring  after  the  Rosette 
form  has  been  used.  Any  spare  piece  of  ground 
from  which  late  summer  crops  have  been  cleared 
will  answer,  no  digging  or  preparation  being 
necessary.  Plant  from  a  foot  to  15  inches 
apart  always,  and  until  the  plants  become  es- 
tablished, stir  the  ground  between  the  rows  with 
a  five-tined  fork  and  give  a  good  dressing  of  artifi- 
cial manure,  to  be  washed  in  by  the  winter  rains. 
Let  the  planting  out  of  successional  batches  of  the 
Rosette  Colewort  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  ready,  nothing  repaying  care  and  labour 
better  than  this  winter  vegetable.  Ordinary 
spring  Cabbages  for  pricking  into  frames  may  now 
be  sown,  this  being  quite  early  enough  if  ungainly 
size  and  failure  after  lifting  in  spring  are  to  be 
prevented. 

Veoetaele  Marrows. — On  healthy  plants  fruit 
should  now  be  plentiful,  that  is,  where  cutting  has 
been  regular.  When  fruit  is  allowed  to  grow  to 
a  large  size  and  mature  on  the  plants,  much  of 
the  vitality  is  lost  and  the  quality  of  that  cut  for 
cooking  affected.  Those  whose  custom  it  is  to 
grow  Marrows  on  heaps  of  rank  manure  will  this 
season  have  found  out  that  it  is  not  a  good  plan,  as 
the  amount  of  sunshine  has  been  insufficient  to 
consolidate  growth  ;  hence  continuous  grossness 
and  barrenness  have  been  the  result,  most  of  the 
fruit  which  did  set  turning  yellow  and  falling  off. 
Where  fruiting  plants  have  only  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  soil  to  root  into,  the  watering-pot  must  be 
kept  in  use,  as  it  is  quite  surprising  how  much 
root  moisture  Marrows  will  take ;  nothing  sur- 
passes farmyard  liquid.  Peny-byd  (a  small, 
round  Marrow)  is  a  capital  kind,  especially  for 
late  use.  When  cut  in  quite  a  young  state  its 
flavour  is  delicious. 

Carrots. — Where  young  tender  roots  are  in 
constant  demand,  another  sowing  of  any  of  the 
florn  varieties  may  now  be  made,  affording  a  warm, 
sheltered  border  and  fairly  rich  soil.  Use  plenty 
of  soot  or  wood  ashes  when  preparing  the  bed, 
as  wireworms  are  often  more  troublesome  amongst 
autumn -sown  Carrots  than  spring  ones.  The  roots 
from  this  sowing  should  be  fit  for  drawing  by  the 
middle  of  November,  and  as  growth  after  that 
date  will  be  slow,  they  will  be  useful  for  soups  and 
flavouring  right  through  the  winter,  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  soil  and  protected  during  sharp 
weather  by  loose  Bracken.  If  the  ground  is 
wanted  for  other  purposes.  Turnip-rooted  Beet 
sown  for  early  use  may  now  be  lifted  and  stored 
away  in  a  very  cool  place— say  behind  a  north 
wall.  If  laid  in  and  covered  with  fine  soil  it  will 
keep  sound  and  plump  for  a  long  time. 

J.  Crawford. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


I'oT  Vines. — The  plants  intended  for  early  fruit- 
ing next  season  will  now  require  more  air  and 
thorough  ripening  of  the  canes  if  recfuired  for 
early  forcing,  (iiowth  being  finished,  more  air 
and   less   moisture  will   be   beneficial,   and    any 


shortening  of  the  canes  may  now  be  done,  keep 
ing  the  plants  on  the  dry  side  for  a  few  days  after 
the  cutting  down.  If  the  Vines  are  well  developed 
and  the  wood  of  a  nice  brown  colour  fire  heat  may 
be  dispensed  with,  though  I  do  not  advise  placing 
the  canes  in  the  open  for  a  little  time,  as  we  often 
get  much  rain  at  this  season,  causing  a  late 
growth.  If  the  canes  can  be  given  glass  shelter 
and  freely  exposed  with  top  and  bottom  air,  there 
will  be  less  ditKculty  in  ripening  up  the  wood. 
Late  growth  may  be  assisted  by  fire-heat  and 
plenty  of  ventilation  at  the  same  time,  but  to 
promote  early  ripening  and  to  assist  the  growth 
to  mature  it  is  well  to  cease  feeding.  Sufficient 
moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  tops  should  be 
given  to  aid  the  plants  in  swelling  up  the  buds 
for  next  season's  fruiting.  With  canes  in  good 
condition  less  moisture  will  be  required,  but  there 
should  be  no  stint,  and  the  plants  treated  thus 
will  be  in  condition  to  place  on  a  hard  coal  ash 
bottom  under  a  wall  in  the  open  early  in  Septem- 
ber, where  they  will  get  full  sunshine,  the  canes 
being  firmly  secured  to  prevent  twisting.  In 
case  of  very  wet  weather  it  is  advisable  to  place 
slates  or  boards  over  the  pots  to  throw  off  exces- 
sive moisture.  Young  plants  struck  from  eyes 
this  season  for  cutting  back  next  year  will  be 
growing  freely,  and  will  need  generous  treatment 
for  a  few  weeks  longer,  giving  liquid  manure  if 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  a  warm  temperature, 
syringing  daily.  This  treatment  should  be  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  September,  when  more  air 
and  less  moisture  will  be  necessary.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  repot  after  this  date,  as  there  is  not 
time  for  the  plants  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots. 

Early  permanent  Vines. — The  work  in  this 
department  since  the  crop  was  cleared  has  not 
been  great,  but  with  much  sun,  unless  the  rods 
were  kept  well  syringed  there  will  have  been 
trouble  with  red  spider  and  other  pests.  I  do  not 
intend  to  convey  that  the  canes  must  be  kept  grow- 
ing freely.  Strong  lateral  growth  after  a  certain 
period  with  early-forced  Vines  is  not  desirable, 
and  by  retaining  the  fully-developed  foliage  to 
absorb  the  sap,  late  growth  is  not  encouraged, 
though  the  roots  are  fairly  active.  With  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather  overhead  syringing  will 
not  be  necessary,  and  there  should  be  no  com- 
plaints of  unripened  wood.  Now  is  the  time  for 
abundant  ventilation,  and  the  opportunity  may 
now  be  taken  to  renew  boilers  which  are  defective 
and  in  a  measure  prepare  for  next  year's  forcing. 
Of  course,  to  summer-fruiting  Vines  these  remarks 
are  not  applicable,  as  fire-heat  may  be  necessary 
for  the  next  few  weeks  to  ripen  up  the  wood,  at 
the  Eame  time  giving  all  the  air  possible.  Early 
Vines  cleared  of  their  crop  some  little  time  may 
now  be  assisted  in  maturing  lateral  growth  by 
shortening  back  the  shoots  to  about  two  thirds  of 
their  length  ;  this  will  ripen  up  the  back  buds  and 
allow  more  sunlight  to  enter  the  house.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  terminal  growths,  which 
may  have  been  allowed  to  grow  freely.  In  wet 
weather  it  is  well  to  draw  up  the  sashes  to  pre- 
vent inside  borders  getting  too  much  moisture, 
also  to  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere.  Should  the 
borders  be  inside  and  out  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cover  the  portion  outside  to  throw  off  heavy  rains. 
Though  too  much  moisture  tends  to  late  growth 
there  should  be  no  drying  of  roots.  To  keep  these 
moist  it  is  a  good  plan  to  empty  the  tanks  when 
there  is  a  heavy  rainfall ;  by  doing  this  every  few 
weeks  the  roots  will  be  kept  moist  and  active. 
Any  Vines  which  may  have  got  a  touch  of  red 
spider  or  thrips  may  now  be  cleared  of  the  pests 
by  syringing,  dressing  with  sulphur  or  tobacco 
water,  and  fumigating. 

Later  Grapes. — Ail  late  Grapes,  no  matter 
how  long  they  require  to  be  kept,  should  now  be 
colouring  freely,  as  bad  finish  means  a  lot  of  decay 
during  the  wniter;  good  colour  and  finish  give 
firm  skin  free  of  spot  and  difease.  Hamburghs 
and  Madresfield  Court  nearly  ripe  need  every 
attention  to  keep  tlie  berries  free  of  damp  and 
spot.  In  rainy  weather  allow  a  free  circulation  of 
warmth  through  the  pipes  and  give  free  ventila- 
tion also  during  cold  niglits.  Do  not  allow  the 
temperature  to  fall  below  (i  j",  at  all  times  giving 


top  air  if  drip  can  be  avoided.  Such  varieties  as 
Gros  Colman  need  a  long  period  to  ripen,  the  col- 
ouring being  deficient  if  not  given  plenty  of  air, 
warmth  and  light.  In  the  case  of  fruit  just  turn- 
ing, the  bunches  should  be  gone  over  and  berries 
pressing  hard  against  each  other,  also  any  small 
or  stoneless  berries,  cut  out.  Muscats  require  even 
more  care  if  wanted  to  hang,  and  being  most 
valued  in  midwinter  should  be  well  finished,  giving 
a  higher  temperature  than  advised  for  black  kinds. 
In  no  case  should  the  foliage  be  dense,  as  this  pre- 
vents- the  fruit  taking  on  that  rich  amber  colour 
so  much  liked.  Much  may  be  done  now  to  give 
additional  colour  by  tying  back  large  leaves  or 
laterals  and  exposing  to  the  light  and  sun. 

Ripe  Grapes.  — With  heavy  rains  there  will  be 
trouble  in  the  way  of  cracking.  Such  varieties  as 
Madresfield  are  very  subject  to  crack,  and  the 
borders,  if  outside,  should  be  covered  without 
loss  of  time.  I  use  corrugated  zinc  sheeting  for  the 
purpose,  but  any  material  may  be  used  that  will 
throw  off  heavy  rains.  It  is  well  to  place  the 
material  on  rafters  or  supportsnotclosedownon  the 
soil,  as  then  air  can  reach  the  roots  and  growth  is 
not  arrested.  Front  air  can  always  be  admitted, 
and  a  chink  on  the  back  ventilators  will  maintain 
a  free  circulation,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sashes 
running  down  over  ripe  bunches,  temporary 
boards  may  be  used  so  as  to  give  air  and  yet 
exclude  drip.  I  have  used  large  sheets  of  rough 
glass  on  afew  strips  or  supports,  and  by  this  means 
ventilation  is  always  ample.  In  the  case  of  ripe 
fruit  the  borders  must  not  be  kept  too  dry,  as 
this  causes  shrivelling  and  does  the  roots  much 
harm.  A  thorough  watering  should  be  given 
when  absolutely  necessary,  doing  the  work  early 
in  the  day  so  as  to  get  the  surface  dry  by  night- 
fall. The  surface-roots  can  be  much  better  man- 
aged by  giving  a  good  mulch  at.  the  colouring 
period,  this  keeping  the  roots  active.  In  light 
porous  soils  I  have  used  partially  dried  cow 
manure  as  a  mulch.  The  new  roots  soon  lay  hold 
of  the  cool  manure.  Means  must  also  be  taken  to 
guard  against  wasps,  which  soon  play  sad  havoc 
with  ripe  Grapes.  If  shading  is  used,  let  it  be  as 
thin  as  possible  so  as  not  to  prevent  free  ventila- 
tion. 

Top-dressing  Vine  borders. — In  many  cases 
it  would  be  preferable  to  top-dress  borders  now 
instead  of  early  in  the  year.  By  top  dressing  I  do 
not  mean  that  large  quantities  of  animal  manure 
should  be  employed,  but  a  portion  of  the  old  inert 
soil  or  manure  should  be  removed  and  a  layer  of 
new  material  added.  The  fibrous  roots  will  soon 
take  to  the  new  soil  and  push  out  in  all  directions. 
With  Vines  in  a  bad  state  and  deficient  of  roots 
this  surface-dressing  is  not  advisable.  For  top- 
dressing,  wood  ashes,  mortar  rubble,  and  bones  or 
bone-meal  mixed  with  the  soil  are  preferable  to 
animal  manures,  and  if  the  latter  are  used  they 
should  be  in  small  quantities,  or  as  a  finish  to  the 
surface  soil.  New  borders  with  recently  planted 
Vines  should  not  get  too  much  moisture. 

G.  Wythes. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


OPEN-AIR  FIGS. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  Fig  trees 
generally  growing  out  of  doors  stood  the  severe 
test  of  last  January  and  February.  Doubtless 
those  growing  in  favoured  counties,  and  which 
had  been  well  looked  after  during  the  summer, 
would,  with  ordinary  protection,  by  means  of 
straw.  Bracken,  or  garden  mats,  survive  the 
frost  which  came  upon  the  none  too  well-ripened 
wood.  What  about  trees  which,  in  addition  to 
having  no  particular  summer  thinning,  were 
not  laid  in  to  the  wall  in  autumn  and  received 
no  winter  protection  at  all  /  I  am  afraid  such 
will  have  fared  badly.  Two  trees  growing  in  a 
cottager's  garden  near  here,  and  which  occasion- 
ally bore  a  few  nice  fruit,  were  killed  almost  to 
the  ground  line,  only  a  weak,  puny  shoot  show- 
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ing  itself  here  and  there  this  summer.  I  know 
that  even  in  Fig  counties  some  of  the  fine  old 
trees,  occupying  sheltered  sunny  corners  in 
kitchen  gardens,  and  which  bore  profitable  crop.s 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  have  not  of  late 
received  so  much  attention,  and  have  actually 
been  left  in  winter  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
gardeners  thinking  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
crop,  caused  by  unripened  wood,  did  not  pay 
for  any  extra  trouble.  If,  however,  any  of  these 
old  Fig  trees  have  perished,  it  will  be  matter 
for  regret,  as,  independent  of  their  ornamental 
and  interesting  character,  their  fruits,  even 
though  few  in  number,  could  not  be  equalled 
for  flavour  and  lusciousness  by  any  grown  under 
glass.  In  planting  Figs  out  of  doors,  two  most 
important  points  to  be  observed  are  perfect 
diainage  and  a  confined  root  run.  Neglect  this, 
and  gross  wood,  barrenness,  and  consequent 
disappointment  are  sure  to  follow.  Neither 
must  a  rich  larder  be  provided,  a  medium  loam 
and  ordinary  garden  soil  in  equal  quantities 
suiting  them  best,  with  a  free  admixture  of  old 
mortar  rubble  aa  a  coireotive.  A  south  or  west 
comer  must  be  selected,  and  the  roots  kept 
within  bounds  for  the  first  few  years  at  any 
rate  by  slates  or  slabs,  the  same  being  cemented 
together,  one  or  two  cavities  being  left  at  the 
bottom  for  the  escape  of  water.  A  bottom  slate 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  descent  of  tap  roots. 
The  nearer  the  surface  the  bulk  even  of  the 
fibrous  roots  is  the  better.  Figs,  like  all  other 
fruit  trees,  being  prone  to  make  more  shoots 
than  can  be  duly  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
sunlight  and  air,  should  be  early  disbudded, 
midsummer  and  autumn  laying  in  of  the  wood 
being  indispensable.  Nothing  responds  more 
quickly  to  a  surface  mulch  of  old  Mushroom 
manure  than  the  roots  of  a  Fig,  colonies  of  fresh 
fibres  soon  running  into  it,  these  being  further 
benefited  by  a  top-dressing  each  spring  of  loam 
and  lime  rubbish.  Fig  trees  even  now-a-days 
would,  I  am  confident,  yield  fairly  remunerative 
crops  in  the  open  air  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  cultural  details,  especially  to  that  most  im- 
portant one — judicious  thinniug  of  the  wood. 

At  the  end  of  November  provisicm  must  be 
made  for  protecting  the  trees  from  frost,  nothing 
answering  so  well  as  the  common  Bracken, 
covering  this  over  with  ordinary  garden  mats. 
This  ought  not  to  be  removed  all  at  once  in 
spring,  but  piecemeal. 

In  my  earlier  days  I  have  seen  good  fruit 
gathered  from  bush  trees  grown  in  warm,  well- 
drained  beds  in  open,  sunny  positions  in  Essex. 
Two  of  the  best  1  ever  saw  were  put  into  very 
large  pots,  these  being  plunged  in  the  ground, 
a  trench  afterwards  being  dug  round,  the  pots 
broken  with  hammers  and  the  roots  liberated 
after  the  trees  had  become  fruitful.  As  I 
stated  before  in  these  columns,  the  finest 
Brunswick  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs  I  ever 
saw  grew  in  the  garden  at  Sherringham  Hall, 
on  the  Cromer  coast,  in  Norfolk.  These  fine 
old  trees  were  not  trained  formally,  but  allowed 
to  ramble  across  the  wall  border  to  the  path, 
the  elbowed  shoots  in  some  instances  having 
rooted  into  the  soil,  forming,  as  it  were, 
trees  of  themselves  needing  only  detaching 
from  the  parent.  East  Anglia  generally  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  fine  old  Fig  trees,  some 
of  the  best  being  in  gardens  around  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  Perhaps  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  can  tell  us 
what  condition  they  are  now  in  and  what  the 
crops  are  like  this  season. 

Notts.  J.  Crawford. 


The  Japanese  Wineberry. — This  Bramble 
(Rubus  phu'niculasius)  is  at  present  laden  with 
fruit.  The  plant  is  very  ornamental,  the  foliage 
being  handsome  and  distinct,  the  lower  sides  of 


the  leaves  almost  white,  much  the  colour  of 
the  undersides  of  the  leafage  of  Bocconia  cordata, 
while  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  dark  red 
pubescence,  which  extends  to  the  exterior  of  the 
berry  sheath.".  This  Wineherry  is  well  worth 
growing  for  its  attractive  appearance  alone,  the 
sprays  of  ftuit  clusters  with  the  individual  fruits 
rangintr  in  co'our  from  the  polished  crimson  of 
the  ri[ie  berries  to  the  pale  orange  of  those  which 
the  hairy  red  calyces  have  but  just  exposed  being 
exceedingly  decorative.  The  ripe  fruit  is  much 
appreciated,  its  brisk  flavour  rendering  it  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  the  palate.  The  other  day  I 
observed  some  of  the  fruit  displayed  for  sale  in  a 
fruiterer's  shop,  and  on  inquiry  found  that  it  was 
selling  readily  and  at  a  remunerative  price,  being 
preferred  by  many  to  Raspberries  for  dessert. 
The  plant  was  introduced  in  1877,  but  has  not  been 
widely  cultivated.  In  my  opinion  it  is  well  worth 
a  trial  both  on  account  of  its  fruit  and  for  its  fine 
appearance.  Here,  the  long  shoots  were  killed  by 
the  last  severe  winter,  but  the  bushes  are  now 
carrying  a  crop  that  quite  puts  the  common 
Blackberry  of  the  hedgerows  into  the  shade. — 
S   W.  F.,  Toiiquay. 

Pine  Prince  Albert. — This  variety  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  and  next  to  the  Queen  would 
be  hard  to  beat  either  for  general  appearance  or 
quality.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Black 
Jamaica,  having  dark  purple  leaves,  which  grow 
closely  together  in  an  upright  form,  even  the 
outer  leaves  spreading  but  little.  The  fruit  is 
conical,  averaging  from  ten  to  twelve  pips  deep 
on  healthy  plants,  of  a  pleasing  bronzy  yellow 
colour,  and  carrying  a  very  small,  neat  crown. 
It  is  useful  for  growing  with  the  ordinary  batch 
of  summer  Queens,  as  it  ripens  a  little  later  and 
thus  keeps  up  a  succession.  The  fruit  may  be 
kept  for  some  time  after  it  is  ripe  without  losing 
either  its  colour  or  flavour.  It  should  be  given 
the  warmest  and  lightest  end  of  the  Pine  pit,  and 
enjoys  rather  more  bottom-heat  than  the  Queens. 
-C.  H.  N. 

Plum  D/mond. — We  do  not  hear  or  read  of 
this  Plum  so  much  as  one  might  expect,  consider- 
ing what  a  prolific  and  useful  variety  it  is.  Its 
large  size  and  colour  are  likewise  much  in  its 
favour.  Like  many  other  Plums,  it  is  liable  to 
make  strong,  rampant  growth  if  planted  in  rich 
deep  soil,  barrenness  for  many  years  resulting. 
What  it  requires  is  a  soil  rather  poor  than  other- 
wise, with  a  surface  mulch  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion in  hot,  dry  summers.  It  then  yields  abun- 
dantly, soon  after  planting,  and  continues  to  do  so 
annually.  It  is  a  favourite  Plum  in  this  locality 
both  amongst  market  growers  and  farmers.  It 
is  seen  in  its  best  form  on  a  south  wall,  the  fruit 
here  swelling  to  an  immense  size  and  laying  on 
a  bloom  of  great  depth  and  beauty.  All  who 
want  a  large  good  Plum  for  cooking  should  plant 
Dymond.     It  makes  a  delicious  preserve. —J.  C. , 

Pear  Jargonelle.— I  think  it  was  Mr.  Young 
who  last  year  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  a  cool 
season  for  ripening  this  well-known  Pear.  This 
season  seems  to  have  suited  its  wants,  judging  by 
the  heavy  crops  of  extra  fine  fruit  the  trees 
hereabouts  are  bearinp-  both  on  walls  and  espa- 
liers. I  think  the  latter  form  of  training  suits 
the  Jargonelle  best,  as  the  fruit,  while  escaping 
the  baking  influence  of  the  sun  which  wall  fruit 
gets,  yet  receives  sufficient  to  swell  it  to  a  large 
size  and  to  develop  its  flavour.  Fruit  from  sunny 
walls  in  hot  summers  is  likely  to  ripen  too  hastily, 
and  be  in  consequence  void  of  flavour.  As  Mr. 
Young  said  in  his  note,  the  Jargonelle  cannot  be 
easily  beaten  as  an  autumn  Pear,  so  many  people 
disliking  the  musky  flavour  present  in  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien. — J.  C,  Newark. 

Planting  out  Pines.— The  planting  out  of 
Pines  in  beds  of  soil  is  not,  I  think,  so  much  prac- 
tised as  formerly  ;  still,  it  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  splendid  fruit  annually 
grown  by  Mr.  Gleeson  at  The  Warren  House, 
Stanmore,  Middlesex.  For  years  this  grower  has 
been  noted  tor  his  fine  Pines,  both  of  the  Queen 
and    Cayenne  sections.      Mr.  Gleeson's    plan    is 


to  pot  up  the  suckers  in  the  usual  way  in  autumn, 
and  to  transfer  them  to  the  bed  of  soil  when  well 
rooted  the  following  spring.  The  bed  is  arranged 
in  tiers,  in  form  similar  to  the  stage  of  a  green- 
house, which  prevents  the  water  from  running  to 
the  lower  or  front  part  of  the  bed,  as  would  be  the 
case  were  it  built  in  an  ordinary  slanting  position. 
The  plants  are  allowed  plenty  of  room  and  firmly 
rammed.  As  growth  proceeds  and  roots  become 
abundant,  stimulants  are  given,  a  favourite  manure 
with  him  being  guano.  In  autumn,  rest  is  induced 
by  gradually  withholding  water  from  the  roots  and 
lowering  the  general  temperature.  One  advantage 
of  planted-out  Pines  over  those  grown  in  pots  is 
that  during  the  resting  season  the  roots  are 
not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  excessive  dryness,  the 
mass  of  soil,  though  unwatered,  retaining  sufficient 
moisture  to  preserve  the  roots  in  a  plump  condi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  questionable  if  the 
plants  will  show  fruit  quite  so  early  in  spring  as 
the  pot  ones,  the  confined  condition  of  the  latter 
inducing  an  early  start  after  extra  bottom-heat  is 
applied.  It  may  be  thought  that  planting  out 
incurs  more  labour,  but  this  I  question,  as  I  think 
a  balance  is  effected  by  the  less  amount  of  water 
needed  by  the  plants  growing  in  beds.  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  think  the  fine  Pines  grown  at  Castle 
Hill,  Devon,  are  from  plants  growing  in  beds  of 
soil  without  pots. — J.  C. 


PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  heavy  crops  of  Apples,  Plums  and  other 
kinds  of  fruit  this  year  appear  to  be  inducing 
many  to  seriously  think  of  planting  fruit  trees 
this  autumn,  and  a  great  many  inquiries  have 
already  been  made  as  to  where  is  the  best  place 
to  purchase  fruit  trees.  Such  a  question  is  more 
easily  asked  than  answered,  for  the  following 
reasons,  viz.,  change  of  soil  and  situation.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  to  the  inquirer,  "ge!t  the 
trees  from  a  firm  of  the  highest  repute."  This 
is  excellent  advice,  but  something  more  is 
needed,  as,  for  instance,  whether  they  will 
succeed  and  rapidly  develop  into  fruitful  trees 
when  bought  from  any  particular  firm  and  re- 
planted again  in  the  buyer's  garden  or  fruit 
plantation.  This  should  be  ascertained  prior  to 
making  any  great  expenditure,  otherwise  the 
results  may  prove  very  disappointing  indeed, 
and  the  nurseryman  or  gardener  receive  un- 
merited blame.  About  nine  years  ago  I  had  a 
quantity  of  fruit  trees  of  diflerent  kinds  from  a 
well-known  firm,  and  a  fine,  well-grown  and 
fibrous-rooted  lot  they  were,  but  none  of  them 
took  properly  to  our  soil  and  not  one  of  them 
has  done  well.  Many  have  had  to  be  rooted 
out  and  replaced  with  others,  yet  trees 
from  the  same  firm  are  a  thorough  success 
on  land  of  a  different  character,  which  proves 
how  careful  we  should  be  in  selecting,  more 
especially  if  fruit  culture  for  commercial 
purposes  is  contemplated.  My  experience  is 
that  all  fruit  trees  answer  the  best  if  planted  in 
a  soil  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  to  the  one 
they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  that  soil 
distinctly  opposite  in  character  is  best  avoided. 
Another  point  of  importance  is  the  selection  of 
the  trees  early  in  the  season,  and  a  little  time 
and  money  spent  now  in  visiting  some  of  the 
best  nurseries  for  that  object  will  be  amply  re- 
paid by  having  an  early  pick  of  all  the  finest 
trees.  Those  who  order  late  have  to  put  up 
with  what  the  early  purchaser  has  left,  and 
though  the  trees  may  be  only  slightly  inferior, 
they  are  not  so  uniformly  good  as  those  first 
ordered  ;  not  only  so,  but  the  order  is  executed 
at  the  earliest  date  possible  that  the  trees  can 
be  moved  with  safety  and  before  the  great  rush 
of  orders  flows  in,  which  means  in  many  cases 
more  time  to  get  up  the  trees  properly  and  more 
care  in  packing,  as  the  work  has  not  to  be  per- 
formed so  hurriedly  as  later  on.  In  gardens 
where  the  supply  of  fruit  is  only  required  for 
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home  consumption,  a  considerable  variety  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  provide  a  supply  of  each 
kind  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  but  for 
market  the  object  is  totally  different,  and  I 
would  strongly  suggest  a  very  limited  number 
of  sorts.  What  the  market  grower  requires  is 
fruit  of  large  size,  good  appearance,  and  which 
will  travel  well,  also  varieties  that  are  known 
to  succeed  and  produce  heavy  crops  freely  in 
the  immediate  locality.  By  this  means  regular 
consignments  in  bulk  of  one  or  two  sorts  can  be 
put  on  the  market,  and  customers  will  be  nu- 
merous for  such  produce. 

Before  planting  any  trees,  however,  it  will  be 
wise   to  see  that  the  drainage   of  the   land   is 


that  a  standard)  in  this  respect,  although  it  is  a 
pleasant  fruit  to  eat  fresh.  Mine  is  a  good 
natural  Raspberry  soO — the  wild  Raspberry 
abounding  in  the  neighbourhood — and  my  plan- 
tation has  received  every  possible  attention  in 
the  way  of  preparation  of  the  ground  at  first, 
keeping  it  firm  and  richly  mulched,  copiously 
watering  in  drought  and  so  forth.  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  unwise  enough  (as  I  now  think)  to  do 
away  with  the  Red  Antwerp,  or  a  local  variety 
of  it,  which  before  constituted  my  stock,  and 
plant  Suiierlative  and  Hornet.  Of  Hornet  I 
will  not  now  say  more  than  this,  that  although 
a  large,  sweet,  tender-fleshed  fruit,  it  is  not  of 
full  flavour  and  has  not  been  a  change  for  the 
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good,  for  many  an  orchard  that  would  otherwise 
be  a  source  of  profit  is  rendered  of  little  or  no 
value  hy  the  bad  drainage  and  crippled  state  of  the 
roots,  arising  from  the  stagnant  water  remaining 
about  them.  It  is,  comparatively  speaking,  useless 
to  manure  or  prune  carefully  water-logged 
trees,  for  if  the  roots  are  in  a  bad,  wet,  and  cold 
condition,  good  results  are  practically  impos- 
sible. Again,  there  is  the  insect  question  to  be 
considered  in  purchasing  fruit  trees.  Supposing 
Apple  trees  are  infested  with  American  blight, 
the  buyer  will  have  considerable  trouble  and 
some  expense  in  extirpating  this  scourge  ;  there- 
fore it  will  be  well  to  have  as  much  proof  as 
possible  that  the  trees  are,  and  have  been, 
entirely  free  from  that  enemy,  thus  ensuring  a 
clean  start  and  avoiding  increased  expenditure. 
Black  Currants  should  also  be  examined  to  see 
if  they  are  troubled  with  mite ;  this  may  be 
easily  detected  by  the  abnormal  size  of  the  buds, 
many  of  which  can  be  discovered  on  the  bushes 
in  a  dead  condition,  having  never  started  into 
growth  last  spring.  Once  get  a  stock  of  Black 
Currants  infested  with  this  bud  mite,  it  will 
mean  great  perseverance  and  labour  to  conquer 
it,  otherwise  it  will  ruin  the  trees.     W.  G.  C. 


COOD  RASPBERRIES. 
It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  venture  an 
opposite  opinion  to  that  of  so  excellent  a  judge 
and  grower  as  Mr.  Wythes.  But  my  experience 
of  Superlative  Raspberry  has  put  me  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  F.  Bedford  rather  than  on  his  (p. 
93).  That  Superlative  is  an  extraordinary  crop- 
per and  a  large  fruit  of  firm  texture  and  ex- 
tremely handsome  appearance  I  freely  admit. 
But  here,  I  think,  its  distinctive  merits  end.  It 
much  surprises  me  that  Mr.  Wythes  should 
speak  of  its  flavour  as  brisk  and  acid.  I  con- 
sider that  it  is  extremely  deficient  in  that 
acidity  which  is  necessary  for  the  best  tarts  and 
the  best  preserve,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  com- 
parison  with   the  old  Red  Antwerjj  (to  make 


better.  My  espalier  row  of  Superlative  has  this 
summer  been  a  sight  worth  seeing  for  size  of 
berry  and  weight  of  crop  ;  indeed,  I  thought  of 
having  it  photographed.  But  "  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  and  it  would  be 
well  if  we  judged  many  of  our  handsome 
modern  fruits  and  vegetables  by  this  homely, 
but  supreme  standard.  I  now  sorely  miss  the 
sharp  rich  flavour  of  my  old  Raspberry  in  all 
cooked  states.  The  authorities  of  my  household 
pronounce  Superlative  flat  and  dull  in  taste, 
and  the  preserve  is  dead  in  colour  and  full  of 
very  large  seeds.  Again,  when  I  speak  of  the 
extraordinary  cropping  qualities  of  Superlative, 
I  am  not  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Wythes  as  to 
the  extent  of  time  during  which  it  yields  a  full 
crop.  I  own  that  it  sometimes  gives  a  sprink- 
ling of  very  late  fruit,  but  my  old  Antwerp  gave 
a  full  crop  over  more  weeks  than  Superlative 
does.  Mr.  Wythes  quotes  a  first-class  hardy 
fruit  grower  on  behalf  of  Superlative.  Last 
year  I  posted  some  sprays  of  enormous  fruit  to 
a  fruit  grower  in  the  eastern  counties  who 
makes  a  speciality  of  Raspberries,  and  is  a  man 
of  much  knowledge  and  judgment.  He  replied 
that  in  his  experience  these  long  or  thimble- 
shaped  Raspberries  were  always  deficient  in 
flavour,  and  that  he  much  preferred  the  round- 
berried  kind  he  already  grew. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  word  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Raspberries.  When  lecturing,  during 
the  last  three  years,  upon  cottage  gardening 
I  have  always  advised  the  espalier  method. 
This  mode  of  culture  I  have  advocated  and 
practised  myself,  because  it  is  tidy  and  economi- 
cal of  space,  liut  I  have  now  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  unscientific.  It  ties  the  stools 
down  too  long  to  the  same  ground.  All  plants 
which  make  their  natural  increase  by  stolons, 
runners,  or  similar  "  travelling  "  processes,  are 
greedy  of  and  greatly  benefited  by  entirely 
fresh  ground.  I  tried  the  experiment  last  year 
of  leaving  the  strongest  of  the  canes  which  had 
come  up   irregularly  and  too  far  from  the  es- 


palier wires  to  be  tied  in,  and  the  fruit  on  these 
has  been  most  marked,  being  finer  and  more 
abundant  than  on  canes  of  the  older  stools, 
quite  as  much  finer  as  the  fruit  of  one  or  two- 
year-old  Strawberry  runners  is  than  that  of 
older  plants.  Where  it  can  easily  be  practised 
1  believe  the  cultivation  of  the  canes  as  annuals, 
or  rather  biennials,  would  be  advantageous. 
Another  point  is  this  :  that  though  a  little  — 
and  it  is  but  a  little — is  gained  in  size  of  fruit 
by  shortening  back  the  canes,  much  is  lost  in 
weight  and  duration  of  crop.  Superlative,  for 
example,  will  produce  fine  berries  right  up  to 
the  points  of  the  canes  if  left  full  length. — 
G.  H.  Englbheart. 

Mr.  Wythes'  experience  and  authority 

among  fruits  are  so  great,  that  it  needs  con- 
siderable courage  to  difi'er  from  him  in  these 
matters.     Still  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Baumforth's  Seedling  several  points  ahead  of 
Superlative   or   any   other   known    Raspberry, 
and  in   declaring   that  were  I   limited  to  one 
variety,   Baumforth's  Seedling  should   be  thatJ 
one.     I  should  also  state  that  I  have  not  grownf 
Superlative  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  i 
Baumforth's   Seedling.     But  I   have  seen  and! 
tasted  it  in  good  condition  in  several  localities,! 
but  not  once  equal  in  size,  colour,  flavour,  and 
form   to    Baumforth's   Seedling   as    grown   fori 
dessert  and  preserving  in  quantity  by  myself. 
I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Wythes  to  say  that 
Superlative  matches   Baumforth's   Seedling  in 
flavour.     But  if  this  very  skilful  grower  really 
means  this,  one  is  tempted  to  slightly  alter  his 
pointed  question  to  Mr.  Bedford  thus  :  "  Has 
Mr.  Wythes  got  the  true  Baumforth's  Seedling, 
as  I  cannot  agree  with  his  comparisons  as  to 
flavour  ?  "     Mr.  Wythes  will  also  pardon  me  if 
I  appropriate  his  parting  eulogium  over  Super- 


Gentiana  algida. 

lative  and  place  it  to  the  credit  of  Baumforth's 
Seedling  thus  :  "  If  the  long  time  it  crops  is 
taken  into  account,  I  consider  it  the  very  best 
Raspberry  grown.  Given  good  culture  and  not 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  one  place,  it 
makes  grand  growth  and  gives  very  fine  fruit. 
If  I  might  venture  to  add  to  this  encomium,  it 
would  be  to  say  that  the  growth,  alike  in  the 
manner  and  the  amount  of  it,  in  Baumforth's 
Seedling,  and  the  fruit  alike  in  bulk,  character. 
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and  quality  are  as  near  perfection  as  we  have  yet 
attained  among  Raspberries.- — D.  T.  F. 

At  p.  9.3  Mr.  Wythes  asks  if  I  have  Super- 
lative true.  There  would  be  no  excuse  for  hav- 
ing it  otherwise,  as  it  is  distinct  from  all  other 
Raspberries.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wythes 
that  soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  growth  and 
flavour  of  fruits,  and  a  dry  root  run  increases 
acidity  in  other  fruits  than  Raspberries.  No 
doubt  in  a  dry  season  like  the  present  has  been  I 
have  a  great  advantage  over  Mr.  Wythes,  as  in  the 
strong  holding  soil  the  drought  was  a  blessing,  and 
I  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  watering,  which  as 
a  rule  does  more  harm  than  good.  Here  this 
season  Baumforth's  Seedling  was  three  days 
earlier  than  Superlative  and  both  are  still  giving  a 
good  quantity  of  fruit.  The  superior  flavour  of 
Baumforth's  here  has  been  remarked  by  many. 
— F.  Bedhird,  Straff'an. 


Fruit  notes  from  The  Hendre,  Monmouth. 

— A  year  or  so  ago  reference  was  made  to  the  new 
and  unique  fruit  garden  made  at  The  Hendre. 
near  Monmouth,  by  Mr.  T.  Coomber,  the  able  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Llangattock.  As  then  stated  in 
The  G.arden,  the  major  portion  is  covered  with 
fine-meshed  wire  netting,  supported  by  strong 
iron  columns,  which  effectually  excludes  birds  and 
permits  the  fruit  to  be  gathered  at  any  time  with- 
out the  usual  inconvenience  experienced  under 
ordinary  nets.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  red  loam,  in 
which  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  apparently  succeed 
admirably.  Strawberries,  Mr.  Coomber  informed 
me,  had  been  extra  large  and  good,  especially 
Noble.  Currants  were  loaded  with  fruit,  the  best 
blacks  being  Lee's  Prolific,  Ogden's  and  Cham- 
pion ;  amongst  reds,  Raby  Castle,  Grape  and 
Dutch  were  remarkably  fine ;  in  white  varieties, 
the  White  Dutch  was  the  most  prolific  and  best. 
Raspberries  were  really  splendid,  but  1  think 
Superlative  was  the  best  of  all,  for  though  not  so 
sweet  as  some  other  varieties,  it  more  than  com- 
pensates for  any  lack  of  flavour  by  the  heavy 
crop  and  enormous  berries.  As  a  rule  Pears  are 
not  good  in  this  portion  of  the  west  of  England, 
but  the  popular  proprietor  of  The  Hendre  has  no 
cause  for  complaint,  as  most  of  the  trees  are  pro- 
ducing fair  average  crops.  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Marie  Louise  and  many  others  are  bearing  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit  on  the  walls.  Apples  are 
particularly  fine  and  well  coloured  ;  a  few  of  the 
most  conspicuous  are  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  very  large  and  highly  coloured; 
Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Red  Astrachan,  Irish  Peach,  Lord 
Sufiield  and  Cellini  ;  each  of  these  was  producing 
excellent  crops  of  clean  and  perfect  fruit.  Chei- 
ries  grown  as  bush  trees  appeared  in  prime  order 
proving  how  well  some  varieties  will  succeed  in 
that  form.  Belle  Magnifique  and  Morello  were 
carrying  fine  crops  of  fruit ;  most  of  the  other 
sorts  had  been  cleared  of  their  crops.  In  the 
houses  devoted  to  fruit.  Grapes  were  first-class, 
especially  Black  Hamburgh  and  Lady  Downe's  ; 
Muscats  had  fair-sized  bunches  with  large  bold 
berries  of  good  colour.  Peaches  in  the  late 
houses  promised  well  for  late  supplies,  but  perhaps 
the  best  fruit  on  the  place  is  the  Pines.  It  is 
seldom  one  can  see  such  magnificent  plants  .and 
fruit ;  they  alone  will  pay  anyone  interested  to 
visit  this  well-managed  and  well-kept  garden. — 
W.  G.  C 

The  Newtown  Pippin  c.  Cox's  Orang-e  Pip- 
pin.— Mr.  H.  Hendricks  (p.  59)  protests  against 
the  statement  of  "  W.  G.  C."  that  the  flavour  of 
the  above  Apple  is  "  only  slightly  behind  Cox's 
Orange,"  .and  considers  such  verdict  unjust.  I 
think  that  many  will  be  inclined  to  think  that 
"  W.  G.  C'  errs,  if  anything,  on  the  side  of 
leniency  to  the  Newtown  Pippin.  Personally,  I 
hold  that  the  flavour  of  that  Apple  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  slightly  behind  that  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  It  may  be,  as  your  correspondent  hints, 
that  the  fruit  that  I  and  others  have  tasted  were 
not  genuine  Newtowns  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  none 
of  them — and  I  have  sampled  many — approached 
the  llavour  of  Cox's  Orange  when  in  perfection. 


It  is  unlikely  that  the  best  specimens  of  Cox's 
Orange  would  be  exported  to  New  York,  as  West- 
end  fruiterers  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  such, 
which  command  a  ready  sale  at  prices  that  are 
remunerative  to  the  grower  and  shopkeeper  alike. 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  some  exceptional  examples 
weighing  9  ozs.  apiece  were  retailed  in  1893  for 
8d.  each.— S.  W.  F. 


Ferns. 


CRESTED   PTERISES. 

Many  of  the  crested  and  tasselled  varieties  of 
Pteris  are  still  among  the  most  popular  for  de- 
coration. Although  I  have  frequently  heard 
them  refeired  to  as  monstrosities  by  those  who 
prefer  the  normal  forms,  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  generally  admired  and  very  extensively 
grown,  new  varieties  being  eagerly  sought  after. 
Of  Pterises  we  have  such  a  number  of  varied 
forms,  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to 
find  another  quite  distinct  variety.  One  of  the 
latest  additions,  and  one  which  will  be  sure  to 
find  general  favour,  is  Pteris  cretica  Wimsetti. 
In  all  other  crested  forms  of  cretica  and  serru- 
lata  the  basal  jiortion  of  the  pinnje  is  contracted 
rather  than  otherwise,  the  multifid  growths  tak- 
ing the  form  of  a  branching  crest  or  a  dense 
terminal  tassel.  The  distinctive  character  of 
P.  c.  Wimsetti  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  terminal 
crest,  each  pinnule  is  broad  towards  the  base 
and  cut  down  into  irregular  segments,  these  in 
some  instances  being  again  lightly  crested. 
These  and  the  terminal  crests  being  very  light, 
the  fronds  stand  erect.  Like  all  of  the  cretica 
type,  it  is  of  free  growth,  forming  a  most  elegant 
plant  for  decoration,  and  will  be  sure  to  become 
popular.  Of  other  crested  forms  of  cretica,  nobilis 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct.  The  fronds  grow  quite 
erect  and  are  broadly  crested.  Even  from  the 
first  tiny  fronds  of  seedlings  it  is  easily  identi- 
fied by  the  broad  crests.  There  is  a  variegated 
form  of  somewhat  similar  habit.  The  ordi- 
nary form  of  cretica  cristata  is  also  very 
popular.  There  are  several  slight  variations 
of  this,  that  with  the  broadest  pinnae  be- 
ing the  most  useful.  All  the  crested  forms 
of  cretica  differ  from  those  of  serrulata  in 
having  broad  flat  crests  instead  of  the  finely 
cut,  dense  tufted  tassels  so  often  seen  in  serru- 
lata. Of  recent  additions  to  P.  serrulata, 
gracilis  multiceps  is  worthy  of  note.  This  has 
very  slender  drooping  fronds,  the  long  narrow 
pinnae  each  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  finely-cut 
multifid  growths.  The  fronds  hang  over  and 
completely  cover  the  pots.  To  grow  it  success- 
fully, it  requires  to  be  elevated  either  by  .stand- 
ing the  pots  on  pedestals  or  3U.spending  them. 
Pteris  ser.  cristata  compacta  and  densa  are 
both  useful  varieties,  the  latter  forming  very 
dense  terminal  tassels.  In  this  as  in  several 
other  varieties  of  serrulata  the  abnormal 
growths  will  continue  to  develop  in  the  old 
fronds.  Of  the  tall  growing  sorts  that  known 
as  the  Chiswick  variety  is  one  of  the  best.  In 
P.  serrulata  gloriosa  we  have  another  distinct 
form. 

There  are  now  several  distinct  varieties  of  P. 
tremula,  Smithiana  being  the  most  densely 
crested  ;  it  makes  a  beautiful  plant,  but  owing 
to  the  continual  growth  of  the  multifid  fronds 
they  are  very  tender  and  brittle,  which  has 
prevented  this  pretty  Fern  from  becoming  so 
popular  as  was  anticipated  when  it  was  first 
distributed.  P.  tremula  elegans  is  another 
pretty  variety.  Instead  of  the  erect  tufted 
growth  of  the  former  this  has  drooping  fronds, 
the  pinnfe  being  much  contracted,  each  termi- 
nated by  a  light  crest,  the  fronds  terminating 
in  a  broader  branching  tassel.     Pteris  regiui-e 


cristata,  of  which  a  good  coloured  plate  is 
given  in  Schneider's  "  Book  of  Choice  Ferns," 
should  be  included,  it  being  one  of  the  most 
distinct  of  recent  additions  to  crested  Pterises. 
Almost  all  the  crested  Ferns  may  be  raised 
from  spores,  and  although  occasionally  a  good 
deal  of  variation  will  be  found,  yet,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  reproduced  fairly  true.  As  most 
varieties  deteriorate  with  age,  it  is  advisable 
to  grow  others  for  succession.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  repotting  should  be  confined 
to  any  season  of  the  year.  Young  plants 
may  be  potted  at  any  time  after  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots.  I  do  not  recommend 
overpotting,  but  Ferns — more  especially  the 
free-growing  Pterises — are  often  kept  in  too 
small  pots  and  starved.  Whare  it  is  necessary 
to  limit  the  size  of  pots,  liquid  manure  or  any 
of  the  artificial  fertilisers  may  be  used  fre- 
<j[uently,  but  not  too  strong.  This  will  mate- 
rially increase  the  size  of  the  fronds,  and  favour 
the  further  development  of  the  multified 
growths.  A  good  rich  loamy  compost  will  be 
found  to  suit  all  the  free-growing  Pterises 
better  than  peat,  and  plenty  of  daylight  is 
quite  as  esaential  to  Ferns  as  it  is  to  flowering 
plants.  A.  H. 


CRESTED  FERNS. 


There  are  very  few  distinct  crested  varieties  of 
the  Maiden -hair  Fern,  considering  the  number 
of  seedlings  raised.  The  most  recent  addition  is 
Adiantum  versaillense ;  this  has  rather  short, 
erect-growing  fronds,  which  terminate  in  a  corym- 
bose crest.  It  makes  a  very  pretty  plant,  and  I 
find  it  is  easily  raised  from  spores.  A.  cuneatum 
grandiceps  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the 
crested  Adiantums  ;  this  also  comes  true  from 
spores,  and  to  grow  it  successfully  the  pots  should 
be  suspended,  as  the  long  drooping  fronds  are 
borne  down  by  the  tufts  of  multifid  growths,  and 
these  can  only  finish  off  properly  where  they  have 
plenty  of  space  and  light.  I  have  seen  a  crested 
variety  of  A.  elegans,  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to  say 
if  this  will  prove  a  useful  variety.  A.  incisum 
multifidum  is  the  only  other  crested  variety  of 
any  note.  Of  Aspleniums  we  have  nothing  remark- 
able in  crested  forms  :  this  is  probably  owing  to 
most  of  this  genus  being  propagated  from  the 
bulbs  produced  on  the  fronds.  Among  seedlings 
of  A.  nidus  I  have  seen  some  with  slightly  crested 
fronds,  but  they  grow  out  as  the  plants  advance. 
A.  hemionites  palmatum  is  the  most  distinctly 
crested  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  this  genus. 
A.  Drueryi  (a  seedling  from  A.  Baptisti)  is  an  in- 
teresting variety  with  irregularly  broadened  and 
twisted  pinna-.  Of  the  hardy  species  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  especially  among  the  Athyrium 
group. 

Of  the  Davallias  we  have  only  two ;  these  are 
D.  Mariesi  cristata  and  D.  elegans  polydactyla. 
If  these  were  more  frequently  raised  from  spores 
instead  of  dividing  the  rhizomes,  we  should  pro- 
bably get  more  varieties,  besides  which  seedlings 
make  much  prettier  plants.  I  have  seen  several 
plants  of  Lomaria  gibba  cristata,  but  it  seems 
very  difficult  to  propagate.  I  have  never  known 
a  batch  of  seedlings  to  be  raised,  although  fertile 
fronds  are  produced.  Lomaria  discolor  bipinnati- 
fida  may  sometimes  be  raised  true  from  spores, 
though  a  good  portion  will  revert  to  the  normal 
form.  The  crested  Doodias  are  more  pro- 
lific, of  which  D.  aspera  multifida  is  the 
prettiest,  the  red-tinted  young  fronds  being 
particularly  attractive.  Of  crested  gold  and 
silver  Ferns  there  are  several  distinct  varieties. 
Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  grandiceps  and  Par- 
sons! are  the  best  of  the  golden,  and  G.  Wetten- 
hallianathe  best  silver.  These  are  easily  raised  from 
spores,  but  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  form,  and  in 
Wettenhalliana  the  colour  of  the  farina  or  powder 
varies  also,  in  some  being  quite  silvery  white  and  in 
others  sulphur  coloured.  'The  Gymnogrammasalso 
vary  with  age  ;  while  in  a  young  state  they  may  be 
only  lightly  crested,  the  second  or  third  year  they 
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may  form  dense  mas?es  of  multifid  growths.  This 
occurs  more  when  the  plants  are  confined  to  small 
pots. 

Among  the  Nephrolepises  we  have  some  very 
pretty  varieties,  foremost  amongst  which  is  N. 
davallioides  furcans.  When  grown  in  a  suspended 
basket  or  pot  and  treated  liberally  it  grows  freely. 
Another  of  more  recent  introduction  is  N.  d.  mul- 
ticeps  ;  in  this  the  pinnaj  are  narrower  and  more 
forked  than  in  furcans  and  the  fronds  terminate 
in  a  branching  tassel,  which  is  sometimes  very 
dense.  N.  plumosa  must  also  be  included.  This 
has  rather  narrow  fronds,  which  are  borne  down 
by  a  heavy  branching  tuft  of  multifid  growth. 

Microlepia  hirta  cristata  is  a  most  elegant 
Fern,  just  sufficiently  tasselled  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  graceful  normal  form.  This  is  often 
seen  as  a  large  specimen,  but  it  is  muoh  prettier 
as  a  smaller  plant.  Grown  in  loamy  soil  and  well 
exposed  to  the  light  the  fronds  are  of  a  soft  pale 
green.  Plants  of 
this  require  to  be 
broken  up  before 
the  crowns  get 
too  thick.  The 
same  a' so  applies 
to  the  Nephrole- 
pises ;  they  all 
make  much  finer 
fronds  and  are 
altogether  more 
elegant  when 
grown  from  single 
crowns,  and  if 
done  before  they 
get  pot  -  bound 
they  will  sufi'er 
very  little  from 
being  disturbed 
provided  it  is  done 
carefully.  Wood- 
wardia  radicans 
cristata  is  rare, 
but  very  pretty. 
I  have  seen  a  few  . 
plantswhicb  have 
been  raised  from  spores,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get. 

Others  might  be  added,  but 
those  referred  to  include  all 
the  most  useful  except  those 
belonging  to  our  British  Ferns, 
and  these  are  too  numerous  to 
include  in  this  article.        H. 


With  regard  to  the  roots,  they  are  very  easily 
surfeited  by  anything  in  the  way  of  compost, 
the  plants  seeming  to  lack  the  power  of  pushing 
them  through  even  a  thin  layer  of  compressible 
material.  The  best  growths  of  lonopsidsl  have 
ever  seen  were  on  quite  bare  blocks  of  teak, 
these  being  sunk  into  pots  filled  witli  crocks, 
the  latter  being  surfaced  with  Sphagnum.  This 
kept  up  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  about  the 
roots  always,  and  I  know  that  for  five  or  six 
years  the  plants  succeeded  well.  Even  with 
this  treatment  a  time  comes  when  the  blocks 
decay  and  the  plants  have  to  be  transferred  to 
a  new  piece,  and  that  probably  means  a  check 
to  the  plants,  from  which  they  seldom  recover. 
But  even  supposing  the  blocks  lasted  longer,  I 
believe  the  plants  would  soon  lose  their  vigour ; 
certainly  they  would  not  be  so  good  after  six  or 


Orchids. 


lONOPsms. 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  epi- 
phytal Orchids  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  They 
are  small  -  growing  plants, 
seldom  exceeding  about  0 
inches  in  height  and  rather  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate. As  with  all  these  small-growing  Or- 
chids, it  is  principally  in  the  atmospheric 
treatment  that  we  go  wrong.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  find  a  suitable  roothold  for  the  plants,  and 
heat  and  moisture  can  be  regulated  almost 
at  will,  but  there  is  still  something  wanting  in 
our  artificial  climate.  There  is  very  little  doubt 
that  plants  growing  in  their  native  habitat  de- 
rive a  good  (leal  of  advantage  from  the  jjroximity 
of  trees  and  other  larger  vegetation,  though  in 
what  way  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Again,  the 
moisture  arising  from  decaying  leaves  and  from 
the  earth  itself,  tlie  continual  change  of  air  and 
other  climatic  conditiuns,  all  help  to  maintain 
the  health  of  the  plants,  and  none  of  the.se  can 
be  successfully  imitated  in  our  Orchid  houses. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  then  to  .serve  them 
exactly  aright  in   the   atmospheric   treatment. 


Gentiana  thibetica  {syn.,  0.  macrovhylla) .   Enqraved  for  The  Gaeden 
from  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Essex. 


seven  years  as  they  were  the  first  few  seasons 
after  being  imported.  Here  again  is  another 
item  of  mismanagement.  The  plants,  fresh 
from  their  natural  home  and  with  all  the  innate 
vigour  about  them,  push  up  strong  spikes  with 
dozens  of  flowers  on  each  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  These  are  all  allowed 
to  come  to  perfection,  and  not  only  this,  but 
kept  on  the  plants  until  they  fade.  The  next 
year  the  same  thing  occurs,  and  before  the 
plants  have  had  time  to  e.stablish  themselves 
they  are  literally  worn  out  with  flowering.  I 
would  not  advise  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
spikes,  but  would  either  limit  their  number  or 
the  amount  <;f  flowers  on  each  to  what  the  plants 
could  safely  carry,  and  should  remove  these 
after  being  a  few  days  open,  the  pretty 
branching  panicles  of  bloom  being  very  use- 
ful for   many  purposes   for  which   cut   flowers 


are  in  request.  This  gives  them  a  chance  to 
establish  themselves  in  their  new  home,  be  it 
in  a  pot  or  on  a  block.  Once  get  a  block,  for 
instance,  covered  with  roots,  and  we  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  keeping  the  plants  healthy  for  a  few 
years  at  least.  The  little  growths  as  they  form 
must  have  individual  attention  in  the  way  of 
fixing,  so  that  the  roots  can  get  a  hold,  they 
being  apt  to  get  loose,  making  the  plants  look 
untidy  and  rendering  healthy  growth  impos- 
sible. Not  that  every  one  will  want  tying  or 
pegging  down,  but  they  must  be  carefully 
watched  and  a  little  attention  given  where  it  is 
seen  to  be  necessary.  These  seemingly  un- 
important and  small  details  will  make  all  the 
difference  between  successful  culture  and  the 
reverse.  With  regard  to  temperature,  lonop- 
sids  like  a  nice  genial  heat,  and  whUe  often 
recommended  as  cool  house  Orchids,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  anything  of  them  in  a 
house  such  as  suits  the  coolest  Odontoglots. , 
Still,  too  much  heat  is  equally  disadvantageous, 
and  the  happy  medium  is  what  must  be  aimed 
at.  Such  an  one  as  suits  the  Mexican  Lselias, 
but  with  less  sun  and  more  atmospheric 
moisture,  will  answer  best,  and  they  must  not 
be  dried  at  the  roots  even  in  winter.  They 
are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  mealy  bug,  and 
this  must  be  kept  under  by  frequent  cleaning. 
Newly-imported  plants  often  have  these  insects 
about  them,  so  that  they  must  be  well  sponged 
before  being  taken  to  the  houses  at  all.  A 
good  deal  of  confusion  exists  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  these  plants,  and  not  many  really  dis- 
tinct species  are  known.  Those  most  generally 
cultivated  are 

I.  PANicuLATA,  a  beautiful  small  -  flowering- 
Brazilian  kind  with  blush-white  flowers,  with  a 
purple  blotch  on  the  lip,  and 

I.  UTRictiLARioiDES,  a  kind  with  pink  and 
white  flowers  from  Jamaica.  Many  of  the 
others  are  simply  varieties  of  these  two  species, 
and  an  importation  of  either  usually  contains  a 
number  of  differing  tints  of  colour.  They  are 
hardly  Orchids  for  beginners,  for  reasons  stated 
above,  but  for  amateurs  who  have  been  successful 
with  other  genera  they  are  a  very  pretty  and 
interesting  family.  R.  C.  H. 


Cypripedium  Hookerse.  —  Although  the 
flowers  are  somewhat  small,  this  Burmese  species- 
is  well  worth  a  place  on  account  of  its  beautifully 
marked  foliage.  This  is  very  deep  green,  with 
irregular  lines  and  spots  of  light  yellow.  It  pro- 
duces a  one-flowered  scape,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  yellowish  with  a  green  centre  to  the  former, 
the  latter  marked  on  the  edge  and  points  with 
purple.  The  pouch  is  small  and  brownish  green. 
This  was  introduced  in  1862,  and  is  easily  grown 
if  given  plenty  of  water  at  the  root  and  a  shady 
position  in  a  warm  house. 

Lselio-Cattleya  elegans  g'igantea. — I  have 
recently  seen  several  fine  varieties  of  this  Orchid, 
but  one  bearing  this  name  is  the  largest  flower  I 
have  come  across.  It  measures  8  inches  across, 
and  the  petals  are  of  that  bright  rosy  white  so 
attractive  in  Cattleyas  and  Ljelias ;  the  sepals 
similar  in  ground  colour,  lightly  spotted  with 
lilac  red.  The  lip  is  deeper  in  colour  and  has  the 
front  lobe  of  a  rich  purple-crimson,  shading  to 
white  at  the  throat  and  several  lines  of  violet. 
The  many  varieties  of  this  Orchid  thrive  well 
under  the  usual  treatment  recommended  for  Cat- 
tleyas, and  keep  up  a  long  succession  of  their 
splendid  and  elegant  flowers.  The  type  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  introduced  to  Europe  by  a 
Belgian  Orchid  grower  in  1847. 

Saccolabium  Blumei  Russellianum. — This 
beautiful  form  of  S.  Blumei  has  the  habit  of  the 
type,  but  longer  racemes,  the  strongest  sometimes 
branching  at  the  points.  The  blossoms  are  very 
densely  set  upon  these,  and  are  similar  in  form  to 
those    of    the    type.     The    upper    segments  are 
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ppotted  with  bright  rose,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
being  magenta.  It  is  not  unusual  for  strong 
plants  of  this  variety  to  throw  spikes  18  inches 
and  upwards  in  length,  and  when  in  full  beauty 
these  are  magnificent  subjects  for  exhibition.  This 
was  named  after  the  late  Mr.  J.  Russell,  of  Fal- 
kirk, with  whom  it  first  flowered.  Saccolabiums 
require  a  strong  moist  heat  with  plenty  of  sun- 
shine and  as  much  air  as  can  be  given  consistent 
with  a  high  temperature.  Small  plants  are  best 
grown  in  wooden  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof,  giving  a  compost  of  clean  Sphagnum  and 
charcoal  over  good  drainage.  Larger  specimens 
may  be  arranged  on  the  central  stages,  but  they 
must  be  kept  in  a  good  light,  or  but  few  flowers 
will  be  produced.  They  require  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots  as  long  as  they  are  growing 
freely,  and  while  at  rest,  although  they  need  a 
greatly  diminished  supply  the  utmost  care  is 
necessary  that  they  do  not  remain  dry  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  plants  may  be  lightly  dewed 
overhead  while  growing  freely,  but  care  is  neces- 
sary not  to  overdo  this. — R. 


BRASSIAS. 
Amateurs  on  the  look-out  for  easily  cultivated 
and  free-fiowering  Orchids  could  hardly  pick  a 
more  suitable  genus  than  Brassias,  for  not  only 
are  they  very  beautiful  when  in  flower,  but  they 
are  not  at  all  fastidious  in  their  requirements, 
and,  moreover,  of  that  quaint  and  singular  form 
that  delights  most  Orchid  lovers.  About  a  score 
of  species  are  known  to  botanists,  and  these 
inhabit  various  parts  of  Brazil,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Mexico.  They  are  all  evergreen  pseudo- 
bulbous  epiphytes,  botanically  resembling 
Oncidiums,  but  easily  distinguished  from  that 
genus  by  the  elongated  segments  and  the  absence 
of  the  excrescence  on  the  Up.  The  best  way  to 
grow  Brassias  is  in  pots,  and  these  may  be  of 
fairly  large  size  in  comparison  with  the  plants, 
these  being  usually  very  free  rooting,  and,  more- 
over, disliking  much  or  frequent  disturbance. 
Good  peat  and  moss  kept  in  a  proper  condition 
by  a  liberal  admixture  of  crocks  and  charcoal  will 
grow  them  well,  and  good  drainage  is  essential 
to  their  well-being.  They  are  not  much  troubled 
with  insects,  andordinary  care  will  keepthem  right 
in  this  respect.  During  the  time  they  are  in  active 
growlh  they  will  require  a  great  amount  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  when  the  pots  are  full  of 
them,  they  taking  it  almost  daily.  Frequent 
and  copious  overhead  syringings  may  also  be  in- 
dulged inwithoutfear  if  thecompost  and  drainage 
are  right.  While  at  rest  less  is  of  course  required, 
but  they  like  a  greater  quantity  than  most 
pseudo-bulbouskinds,andahouldnotbeinalower 
temperature  than  about  .55°  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Under  this  treatment  they  grow  very  rapidly, 
small  plants  soon  making  good  specimens,  while 
back  breaks  taken  off  and  started  on  their 
own  account  in  a  couple  of  seasons  make  nice 
little  plants  that  will  flower  well  at  the  proper 
season.  Any  plants  that  get  too  large  may  be 
divided  by  cutting  through  the  rhizomes,  potting 
up  into  as  many  separate  pots  as  are  needed  and 
watering  carefully  untU  the  roots  are  moving 
freely.  The  best  time  for  all  these  cultural 
operations  is  in  the  early  spring,  the  plants 
then  having  all  the  best  of  the  growing  season 
to  recoup  their  lost  energy  before  the  winter 
season  is  on  them.  The  blossoms  of  all  of  them 
last  a  long  while  on  the  plants,  those  of  B. 
Lanceana  especially  keeping  until  they  quite 
turn  colour  before  they  begin  to  wither.  Per- 
haps the  best  half-dozen  species  in  existence  are 
B.  ANTHEROTES,  a  strong-growing,  free-flowering 
and  very  ornamental  Orchid  introduced  from 
Ecuador  in  1S79.  The  blossoms  are  produced  on 
long  stout  spikes  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulb,  and  each  bears  a  good  many  flowers  6  inches 
or  more  across.     The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep 


golden-yellow  when  fully  developed,  with  deep 
purple  blotches  at  the  base,  lip  also  yellow,  spotted 
with  chocolate-brown  and  a  reddish  crest. 

B.  GiREOUDiAN.4  is  another  fine  bold-growing 
Orchid,  producing  in  May  and  June  its  long 
racemes  of  peculiar  flowers.  The  segments  are 
much  elongated,  yellow  spotted  with  red,  the  lip 
narrow  and  similar  in  colour.  This  likes  a  very 
strong  heat  while  growing  and  is  a  native  of  Costa 
Rica. 

B.  Lanceana  macrostachya  is  a  beautiful  form 
of  this  species,  sometimes  met  with  under  the 
name  of  Lawrenceana,  from  which  it  differs  ma- 
terially, the  sepals  of  the  latter  not  being  so 
elongated  as  in  the  former,  the  spots  also  dis- 
posed differently.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
bright  golden  yellow  with  large  spots  of  reddish 
brown  about  the  base,  while  the  lip  is  wholly 
yellow,  narrow,  and  frilled  on  the  edges. 

B.  maculata  is  a  very  old  Orchid,  having  been 
in  cultivation  since  1806.  It  varies  a  good  deal 
in  shape  and  colour,  and  is  the  species  upon  which 
the  genus  was  founded  by  Robert  Brown.  It  pro- 
duces its  flowers  freely  in  early  summer,  the 
typical  form  having  sepals  and  petals  shorter  than 
most  other  kinds,  greenish  yellow,  more  or  less 
spotted  with  brown  or  purple.  The  lip  is  white 
with  purple  spots.  This  old  plant  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica. 

B.  VERRUCOSA  is  a  very  attractive  and  beautiful 
plant,  which  flowers  at  various  times  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  The  long  racemes  bear  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  flowers,  these  being  large  with 
whitish  sepals  and  petals,  spotted  with  very  dark 
brown  or  black.  The  lip  is  pure  white  in  ground 
colour,  with  many  bright  green  warty  spots.  A 
native  of  Guatemala  ;  introduced  in  1838. 

B.  Wray.^':  is  also  a  native  of  Guatemala,  and 
although  sometimes  classed  as  a  variety  of  B. 
maculata,  is  possibly  better  known  as  a  distinct 
kind.  The  flowers  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour, 
some  of  the  better  forms  being  nearly  pure  white 
with  a  few  spots  of  purple  about  the  base  of  the 
petals,  sepals  and  Up  Other  forms  are  greenish 
with  indistinct  markings  of  brown.  H.  R. 


LEeMa  autamnalis  Arnoldiana. — A  pretty 
form  of  this  useful  Orchid  has  flowered  under  this 
name,  but  whether  it  is  the  correct  name  or  not 
I  am  not  sure.  The  plants,  in  a  very  bad  state,  were 
obtained  at  a  sale  of  Orchids,  and  this  is  the  only 
one  that  has  flowered.  It  has  medium-sized 
flowers  with  rosy  purple  sepals  and  petals  and  a 
nicely  coloured  lip,  the  front  deep  crimson  with 
radiating  purple  lines  and  pure  white  side  lobes. 
It  is  apparently  a  weak  grower,  but  this  may  be 
due  to  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  plants. —R. 

Dendiobiutn  Dearei.  — This  useful  Uendro- 
bium  was  introduced  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  recently  as  1882,  and  quickly  found  its  way  into 
almost  every  collection  of  any  size.  It  is  a  fairly 
good  grower  with  erect  stems  about  2  feet  in 
length,  each  bearing  a  few  leaves  on  the  upper 
portion.  It  is  very  free- blooming,  the  blossoms 
occurring  near  the  top  of  the  bulbs,  each  being 
about  2  inches  across,  pure  white  excepting  the 
lip,  which  has  a  light  green  throat.  The  hottest 
and  moiste&t  place  in  the  East  India  house  should 
be  given  it  while  making  its  growth,  but  after 
this  is  complete  it  should  be  kept  at  rest  by  with- 
holding heat  and  moisture.  It  dislikes  a  large 
pot  or  a  lot  of  material  about  its  small  twining 
roots,  but  will  usually  be  satisfactory  in  a  very 
small  receptacle  with  the  usual  peat  and  Moss 
mixture. 

Galeandra  Dsvoniana. — This  is  well  worth 
growing  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  the  length 
of  time  the  flowers  last  in  good  condition.  It  is 
an  old  species  in  cultivation,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  in  18.'59. 
Although  said  to  grow  to  a  height  of  (J  feet  or 
8  feet  in  its  native  habitat,  it  probably  never 
reaches  more  than  half  that  height  under  cultiva- 
tion. It  produces  erect,  slender,  leafy  stems,  from 
the  apex  of  which  the  flower-scapes  proceed.  The 
blossoms  are  singular  in  form  and  have  darkish 
purple  sepals  and  petals,  with  a  light  green  edge; 


these  are  thrown  back  and  the  lip  is  spreading  in 
front,  whitish,  with  a  great  many  lines  and  streaks 
of  purple.  The  plant  is  epiphytal  naturally,  but 
thrives  under  cultivation  with  what  may  be  termed 
a  semi-terrestrial  compost.  Good  peat,  with  a 
little  of  the  Best  fibrous  loam  and  plenty  of  chopped 
Sphagnum  and  potsherds,  will  grow  it  as  well  as 
anything,  but  the  chief  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
keeping  thrips  and  red  spider  in  check.  These 
insects  seem  to  find  out  Galeandras  before  they 
touch  any  other  Orchids  growing  in  the  same 
house,  and  unless  repeated  fumigations  and 
spongings  are  resorted  to,  healthy  growth  is  im- 
possible. Besides  this,  constant  fumigation  is  not 
good  for  any  Orchids,  and  unless  very  carefully 
done,  the  remedy  may  prove  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
A  constantly  moist  atmosphere  with  a  sufliciency 
of  ammonia  in  it  is  the  most  likely  one  to  induce 
healthy  growth  in  this  Orchid.  The  heat  of  the 
East  India  house  suits  it  best  while  making  its 
growth,  and  when  this  is  finished  it  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  cooler,  more  airy  structure  and  the 
water  supply  at  the  roots  diminished. 

Habeneria  Susannae.  —  Amongst  several 
Orchids  of  more  than  common  interest  in  flower 
now  at  Kew  this  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy. 
The  genus  Habenaria  has  been  brought  a  good 
deal  into  notice  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
several  new  and  beautiful  species  have  been 
added  to  our  collections  ;  in  some  respects  this  is 
the  most  remarkable.  The  stem  is  from  IJ  feet 
to  2i  feet  high,  bearing  curious  leaves,  whoso 
bases  clasp  the  stem,  and  which  are  shaped  like 
the  spathes  of  some  Aroids.  The  flowers  are 
borne  at  the  top,  and  number  two  or  three  to 
each  stem.  The  diameter  of  each  is  just  over  2 
inches,  and  the  whole  flower  is  white,  the  lip, 
however,  being  of  a  purer  shade  than  the  outer 
segments.  The  lip  is  of  a  very  curious  structure ; 
it  is  three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  being  a  tongue- 
shaped  blade  1;^  inches  long  ;  the  side  lobes  are 
much  broader  and  larger,  and  whilst  the  inner 
margin  of  each  is  entire,  the  outer  ones  are  cut 
into  deep,  narrow  teeth,  almost  into  a  fringe  ;  the 
ba.«e  of  the  lip  contracts  into  a  long  green  spur. 
The  large  rectangular  column  has  two  prominent 
decurved  horns.  The  species  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
about  a  year  ago,  having  been  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  The  Habenarias  are  terrestrial 
Orchids,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  compost 
of  loam  and  peat  fibre,  Sphagnum,  and  finely 
broken  potsherds.  After  the  flowers  are  past 
the  stems  gradually  decay,  and  water  should  bo 
gradually  withheld.  H.  Susanna;  requires  a  mild 
stove  temperature.  The  species  appears  to  be 
widely  spread  in  the  East,  being  found  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, &c. — B. 


THE  BOOK  GARDEN. 
XIIL 

The  two  last  weeks  of  July  have  been  accom- 
panied by  somewhat  colder  weather,  cloudy 
days,  and  abundance  of  rain.  In  rojk  gardens 
everywhere  the  glorious  colours  of  summer 
flowers  are  already  beginning  to  fade  away, 
and  bright  flowers  blooming  at  this  time  of  the 
year  are  a  welcome  boon  to  all  who  like  to  see 
their  rook  gardens  gay  with  colour  when  moun- 
tain flowers  generally  are  past  their  best. 

Dwarf  Rock  Plants  Flowering  Late  in 
July. 
Erpetion  reniforme,  the  pretty  little  Austra- 
lian Violet,  is  among  the  choicest  things  bloom- 
ing at  this  season.  In  cold  northern  districts 
it  does  not  always  stand  the  winter,  but  in  the 
southern  counties  it  does  well  in  most  places, 
and  its  charming  blue  and  white  flowers,  each 
scarcely  more  than  2  inches  high  and  springing 
from  a  carpet  of  bright  green  reniform  leaves, 
are  very  attractive.  Peaty  soil  and  a  position 
at  least   partly  shaded   seem   to   suit   it   best. 
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Another  dwarf  rock  plant  still  flowering  most 
profusely  at  present  throughout  the  southern 
counties  is  Androsace  lanuginosa,  described  so 
often  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden  that 
further  comment  on  its  beauty  is  needless. 
Thymes  generally  have  finished  blooming  for 
the  season,  but  the  pretty  little  Thymus  azureus 
is  still  flowering  profusely,  and  its  flowers  are 
shown  ofi'  to  greater  advantage  by  the  dense 
carpet  of  foliage  beneath  them.  For  rocky 
steps  and  similar  positions  few  plants  are  more 
adapted.  Dianthus  alpinus  flowered  early  in 
June,  but  it  is  at  present  blooming  a  second 
time,  not  only  at  Exeter,  but  in  several  rock 
gardens  near  the  south  coast,  and  a  more  hand- 
some rock  plant  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find. 
Dryas  lanata,  too,  is  stUl  showy  with  its  cream- 
coloured  blossoms,  though  its  congeners,  Dryas 
octopetala  and  Dryas  Drummondi,  ceased 
flowering  several  weeks  ago.  It  does  not  seem 
to  spread  so  rapidly  as  the  last-named  varieties, 
and  well  deserves  a  good  place  in  the  rock  gar- 
den. Sedum  monstrosum  is  now  in  full  bloom 
and  its  cymes  of  yellow  flowers  are  showy,  but 
the  plant  is  interesting  also  when  not  in  flower, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  Cockscomb-like 
appearance  of  its  crowded  foliage.  When  this 
Sedum  has  been  grown  for  several  years  in  the 
same  place  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  compact  appear- 
ance and  become  somewhat  ragged.  It  is  advis- 
able, therefore,  to  strike  cuttings  (which  root 
very  freely)  and  replant  with  young  plants 
occasionally.  Polygonum  vacciniifolium,  which 
is  now  opening  its  pink  flowers,  arranged  in 
lorg,  compact  racemes,  is  a  most  useful  rock 
plant,  and  is  never  seen  to  better  advantage 
than  when  growing  downward  over  a  rocky 
slope  or  hanging  over  the  entrance  to  a  cave  or 
rocky  recess.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  ever- 
green and  does  not  form  its  young  leaves  till 
rather  late  in  spring,  but  for  this  very  reason 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  being  associated 
with  spring-flowering  bulbs,  which  would  look 
bright  and  gay  when  the  Polygonum  would  be 
dormant  Hieracium  albidum  flowers  later  here 
than  its  congeners  mentioned  in  previous  notes, 
and  its  very  pale  sulphur-yellow  flowers  are 
certainly  very  distinct  and  attractive  just  now. 
Saxifraga  mutata  is  now  at  its  best.  I  find  it 
does  well  in  a  damp,  partly  shaded  position. 
It  has  large  leaves  and  throws  up  numerous 
flower-spikes  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  The 
individual  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  with  darker 
centre.  Veronica  corymbosa,  with  its  hand- 
some racemes  of  blue  flowers  always  looks  best 
in  masses,  and  should  be  in  every  rock  gardtn. 

Tall    and    Medium-sized    Rock    Plants 
Flowebing  Late  in  July. 

Under  this  section  I  would  like  to  mention 
two  excellent  rook  shrubs,  viz.,  Hedysarnm 
multijugum  and  Notospartium  Carmichaelise. 
The  former  has  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns  before,  but  it  is  now  flowering  for  a 
second  time  and  looking  as  gay  as  ever.  The 
Notospartium  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended, and  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  rockwork  at 
Exeter  two  very  fine  specimens  were  in  bloom 
at  the  end  of  July.  It  is  remarkable  that  al- 
though last  winter  not  only  the  bronze  Broom 
(Genista  Andreana),  but  also  the  common 
native  Brooms  were  killed  wholesale  every- 
where by  the  severe  frost,  this  pink  Broom  of 
New  Zealand  has  not  only  escaped,  but  has 
flowered  more  profusely  than  ever,  and  its 
delicate  pink  blossoms  were  simply  delightful. 
Notospartium  Carmichaelia;  is,  of  course,  not  a 
plant  to  be  associated  with  small  alpines,  but 
for  bold  and  at  the  same  time  graceful  eflect  as 
a  single  siiecimen  among  the  rocks  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  taller  vegetation  forming  the 


background  of  the  rock  garden  few  plants  could 
be  more  deserving  of  a  prominent  place.  A 
very  desirable  rock  plant  of  medium  size,  i.e., 
about  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  is  Draco- 
cephalum  Ruprechti.  It  forms  a  veiy  hand- 
some bush,  of  elegant  habit,  and  continues  in 
flower  for  several  weekp.  The  leaves  are  linear 
or  lanceolate  and  the  flowers  are  of  consider- 
able size,  most  abundantly  produced,  and  of  a 
showy  lilac  colour.  Anacampseros  Borderi  is 
not  so  graceful  a  plant  as  the  former,  but  is 
well  adapted  for  bold  effects  on  the  top  of  a 
large  rock.  It  forms  a  somewhat  rigid  bush 
not  unlike  Sedum  macrophyllum  in  appear- 
ance, and  bears  numerous  corymbs  of  dark 
purplish  red  flowers.  It  flourishes  best  in 
a  dry,  sunny  position.  Coronilla  varia, 
also  now  blooming,  is  a  graceful  plant  in 
spite  of  its  spreading  propensities.  For 
quickly  fringing  large  masses  of  rocks  or 
dry  banks  it  is  excellent,  especially  when  it 
grows  downwards  and  spreads  its  rosy  flowers 
over  the  stones,  but  it  must  be  kept  at  a  good 
distance  from  small  alpines,  which  it  would 
qu'ckly  smother  by  its  rapid  growth. 

Of  tall  perennials  suitable  for  backgrounds  I 
will  mention  Veronica  verticillata,  which  has 
long  racemes  of  white  flowers  on  erect  stems  ; 
Dracocephalum  speciosum,  with  mauve  flowers  ; 
Heliopsis  scabra,  Helenium  Bolanderi  and 
Helianthus  of  sorts,  all  with  yellow  flowers  ; 
Monarda  fistulosa,  purple  ;  Aconitum  napellus 
tricolor,  blue  and  white  ;  and  Chrysanthemum 
latifolium,  white.  To  plant  a  coarse-growing 
and  fast-spreading  plant  like  the  last  named 
into  the  rock  garden  itself  would  of  course  be  a 
very  great  mistake,  as  it  would  quickly  smother 
everything  else,  but  in  a  background  of  trees 
and  shrubs  not  in,  but  near  a  rock  garden  it 
might  with  advantage  be  used  for  covering  the 
ground  on  large  bare  spots  where  little  else 
would  grow,  and  thus  be  effective  when  seen 
from  a  distance. 


Exeter. 


P.  W.  Meybk. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


SOUTHERN. 

The  Hoo,  Wf  Iwyn,  Herts.— Apples  a  good 
average  crop.  Plums  good.  Pears  very  good. 
Cherries  extra.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  average. 
Apricots  under.  Strawberries  very  good.  Small 
fruits  very  heavy  crops,  and  the  trees  have  been 
remarkably  free  from  both  green  and  black  fly. 

The  early  Potatoes  in  this  neighbourhood  have 
been  very  good  in  quantity  and  quality,  although 
the  outlook  at  first  was  anything  but  promising, 
— C.  E.  Martin, 

Dropmore, — Here  in  the  South  Bucks  district 
the  fruit  crops  generally  are  up  to  the  average. 
Most  kinds  of  Apples  are  cropping  well  (and  in 
some  instances  too  well)  on  orchard  trees,  and 
would  be  better  if  considerably  thinned.  We  had 
a  heavy  crop  of  Blenheims  last  year,  and  the  trees 
are  rather  thin  this  season,  but  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Other  kinds  cropping  heavily 
are  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Fearn's  Pippin,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Wellington,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Of  bush  trees 
on  the  Paradise  stock  Lord  Orosvenor  always  crops 
heavily  and  is  the  best  early  kitchen  Apple. 
Grenadier  is  a  olo=e  companion,  and  others  are 
Warner's  King,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lord  Derby, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Potts'  Seedling,  Stone's 
Apple,  Cox's  Pomona,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  New 
Hawthornden  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Notwith- 
standing the  period  of  extreme  drought,  Apple 


trees  here  have  made  good  and  clean  growths,  and 
the  fruits  seem  almost  larger  than  usual  for  so 
early  in  the  season.  The  severe  winter  had  appa- 
rently no  injurious  effect  on  fruit  trees  of  any 
kind.  Pears  are  a  very  thin  crop  this  year  ;  of 
many  varieties,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Marie 
Louise  are  the  only  ones  bearing  a  fair  crop. 
Orchard  Cherries  have  been  a  rather  under-average 
crop.  Of  several  kinds,  Bigarreau  carried  the 
heaviest  crops,  and  wall  trees  of  all  kinds  were 
very  good  and  cropped  heavily.  The  last  remark 
also  applies  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which  look 
remarkably  well  and  have  made  nice  growth  and 
kept  remarkably  free  from  insect  pests.  1  gathered 
ripe  fruits  of  Waterloo  on  July  6.  Bush  fruits 
have  been  plentiful  and  good.  Strawberries  good, 
season  rather  shorter  than  usual  owing  to  the  dry 
weather.  Nuts  of  all  kinds  abundant.  There  is 
a  fair  average  crop  of  Plums  this  year.  — C.  Herrin. 

Grenehurst  Gardens,  Dorking. —  Straw- 
berries were  a  most  prolific  crop.  1  only  grow 
two  sorts,  viz.,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  for  main  crop, 
and  Eleanor  for  late  work.  I  find  no  other  sort 
to  equal  them  for  all  purposes  on  this  heavy  soil. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  I  heavily  mulch  them 
with  half  roften  manure,  and  the  latter  part  of 
April  I  give  them  a  dressing  of  salt,  taking  great 
care  that  the  salt  does  not  touch  the  foliage.  This 
season  and  1893  have  been  the  driest  that  I  ever 
remember,  and  yet  they  have  been  the  two  best 
Strawberry  seasons  with  me.  Raspberries  suffered 
very  much  during  the  last  severe  winter,  and  I 
lost  more  than  half  my  canes,  but  the  dry  summer 
has  suited  them  and  they  are  promising  some 
very  nice  canes  for  next  season.  The  canes  which 
were  left  are  carrying  a  good  crop.  Morello 
Cherries  have  cropped  splendidly,  the  fruit  large 
and  of  good  colour.  All  bush  fruits  are  an  excel- 
lent crop.  Apples  also  are  an  excellent  crop. 
Pears  are  a  very  poor  crop.  Quinces  are  promis- 
ing favourably.  Plums  are  only  half  a  crop. 
Peaches  were  never  better.  All  the  Peaches  are 
grown  out  of  doors  on  a  south  wall  85  yards  long 
and  14  feet  high,  and  the  trees,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  all  loaded  with  fruit.  Apricots  do-nct 
do  well  with  me,  and  I  have  now  ceased  to  grow 
them. 

All  vegetables  have  suffered  very  much  this 
summer  owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather,  but 
since  the  rain  a  fortnight  ago  everything  is  grow- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  Potatoes  with  me  have 
suffered  owing  to  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather, 
and  the  early  sorts  are  a  very  poor  crop.  I  hope 
the  late  ones  will  turn  out  better,  the  rain,  I 
think,  having  come  just  in  time  to  save  them. — 
W.  Shepherd. 

BrHm bi  etye,  Sussc  x  — The  fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  very  good,  notwithstanding 
the  long  spell  of  hot  dry  weather  we  have  passed 
through.  Apples  promise  to  be  a  heavy  crop  and  of 
Bood  quality.  The  following  varieties  are  bearing 
heavily  and  are  seemingly  suitable  for  p'anting  in 
this  district :  Alfriston,  Bismarck,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Wiltshire  Defiance,  Hawthornden,  Hanwell 
Souring,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Sufiield,  D.  T. 
Fish,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Flower  of  Kent,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Oslin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Warner's  King  and  many  others.  Pears 
on  most  trees  are  rather  a  thin  crop.  Standard 
Plums  in  orchard  are  bearing  heavily,  especially 
such  varieties  as  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  Dymond 
and  Victoria.  Upon  the  wall  trees  the  best  are 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Golden  Esperen,  Early  Trarg- 
parent  Gage,  Bryanston  Gage,  Kirke's  and  Jeffer- 
son, Damsons  are  an  average  crop.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  plentiful,  and  have  had  to  bo 
heavily  thinned.  Dessert  Cherries  have  been 
abundant  and  the  trees  wonderfully  free  from 
black  fly,  Morellos  are  a  plentiful  crop,  but  the 
fruits  are  rather  smaller  than  they  usually  are 
here.  Black,  Red  and  White  Currants  were  an 
exceptionally  heavy  crop,  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  ahcaviercropof  Gooseberries,  and  all  the  sorts 
were  etiually  good.  Glad  to  say  the  bushes  have 
been  ijuite  free  from  caterpillar.  Raspberries 
were  plentiful,  but  small,  and  had  a  very  short 
season  owing  to  the  hot  weather.     Strawberries 
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were  an  extra  heavy  crop,  but  I  had  to  keep  the 
beds  well  watered. 

The  vegetable  crops  suffered  very  much  through 
lie  lons'-continupd  Hrniicrht-,    hut  fivfirvthin?  has 


•  -^v^^«.w*v>  i^iwjj^  cuuttieu  very  luuuii  uiinjugu 

the  long-continued  drought,  but  everything  has 
improved  wonderfully  during  the  last  fortnight. 
The  early  Potatoes  were  very  fine  ;  the  later  crops 
are  looking  well  and  I  have  seen  no  signs  of  disease 
as  yet.— Georoe  F.  Glen. 

Knebworth,  Stevenage,  Herts. — The  pros- 
pects of  the  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
on  the  whole  extremely  good.  Apples  and  Pears 
are  fully  up  to,  if  not  slightly  above,  the  average 
in  many  places.  Now  that  the  rains  have  fallen 
copiously  after  the  long  drought,  and  if  genial 
weather  follows,  both  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  will  be  much  enhanced.  Of  stone  fruits. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  are  above  the  average,  and 
in  size  and  quality  likely  to  be  good  ;  Plums  and 
Cherries  barely  up  to  the  average.  Bush  fruits 
of  all  kinds  are  above  the  average  and  of  excellent 
quality,  though  on  the  lighter  and  drier  soils 
the  fruit  is  small  in  size,  from  the  want  of  moisture 
at  the  roots.  Strawberries  were  heavy  crops  and 
of  excellent  quality,  but  the  long-continued 
drought  shortened  the  season  of  gathering. 
The  severe  frosts  of  February  did  little  damage, 
en  the  whole,  to  fruit  trees.  Peaches  and  Apri- 
cots had  the  unripened  tips  of  the  shoots  badly 
nipped,  and  a  few  immature  fhoots  here  and 
there  in  the  body  of  the  trees  killed,  but,  as  the 
abundant  crops  of  fruit  show,  the  general  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  trees  has  been  affected  but  little 
by  the  long-continued  severity  of  the  zero  frosts. 
It  is  more  among  the  ornamental  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  that  the  severity  of  the  frost  has 
told  its  tale. 

The  long-continued  drought,  now  happily 
broken,  has  affected  much  the  early  and  mid- 
season  crops  of  vegetables.  Through  that  cause 
b:)th  bulk  and  quality  have  been  much  diminished, 
indeed,  I  have  no  recollection  of  a  season  when  it 
has  been  more  difficult  to  keep  up  the  several 
supplies  of  the  different  vegetables  needed  in 
private  establishments.  Now  that  the  long 
drought  has  come  to  an  end,  the  later  crops 
of  Peas  and  Beans  of  various  kinds,  Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages,  the  Brassicas  generally.  Carrots  and 
Turnips,  and  late  Potatoes  are  likely  to  be  abun- 
dant and  good.  The  heavy  showers  of  rain  we 
are  experiencing  have,  unfortunately,  started  the 
late  crop  of  Potatoes  in  the  fields  into  a  second 
growth,  which  must  to  a  certain  degree  affect 
their  quality.— J.  Ktplinc. 


MR.  A.  F.    BARRON. 

Your  article  in  The  Garden  of  last  week  on  Mr. 
Barron,  I  hope,  will  draw  out  a  full  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  the  council  is  parting  with  him. 
It  will  be  a  national  loss  if  Mr.  Barron  is  actually 
driven  from  the  post  of  gardener- in-chief  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Experimental 
Grounds,  Chiswick. 

There  is  much  dissatisfaction  all  over  the 
country  at  the  prospect  of  losing  Mr.  Barron's 
valuable  services,  and,  further,  there  is  a  talk 
amongst  some  of  the  Fellows  of  withdrawing  their 
subscriptions.  The  question  people  are  asking  is, 
why  do  the  council  want  to  get  rid  of  a  gentleman 
in  whom  the  horticultural  world  has  such  un- 
bounded confidence,  and  who  has  at  least  ten  good 
honest  years'  work  in  him,  backed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years'  entire  responsibility  of 
the  society's  gardens,  wherein  he  has  rendered 
such  signal  services  in  the  able  and  uncom- 
promising manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
experimental  trials  at  Chiswick,  gaining  for  the 
R.H.S.  a  world-wide  reputation.  Your  remark 
is  well  timed  that  Mr.  Barron,  "  of  all  connected 
with  the  society,  has  best  deserved  the  confidence 
of  all  interested  in  the  society  and  its  work,"  and 
so  apparently  thought  the  council  a  year  ago, 
judging  from  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the 
council's  report  in  the  R.H.S.  Journal  of  August, 
1.S91,  that  "  the  society's  general  work  of  scientific 
experiment  and  investigation,  and  of  the  practical 
trial  of  various  plants,  has  been  going  on  steadily 


at  Chiswick  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Barron.     Trials  have  been  made  of  48  varieties  of 
Onions,  63  of  Peas,  104  of  Strawberries,  68  of  new 
Potatoes,  50  of  Tomatoes,   23  of   Celery,   20  of 
Runner  Beans  and  24  of  Endive.     In  the  floral  de- 
partment 400  varieties   of  Carnations,  70  Pinks, 
500    Pa?onie.=,    as    well    as    many    varieties     of 
Phloxes,  Cannas,  Sweet  Peas,  Violas  and  Irises 
have  been  tried.     Reports  founded  on  the  work 
of  these  committees  will  be  found  in  the  society's 
journal,  vol.    xvi. ,  parts  2  and   3,  now  issued." 
Those  of  us  who  have  done  clearing-up  work  of 
this  sort  on  our  own  account  can  appreciate  the 
herculean  laboursof  the  gardener-in-chief  in  bring- 
ing   important   trials  (as  above  recorded)   to  a 
successful    issue.       The    work     on     Carnations, 
Pa'onies  and  Phloxes  alone  would  have  driven  an 
ordinary  man  mad.     Work  of  this  sort  needs  a 
peculiarly   constituted    mind   rarely   to   be    met 
with,  besides  immense  experience.     The  council 
cannot  be  in  their  right  minds  to  act  as  they  are 
doing  :  they  cannot  replace  such  a  man.     If  they 
were  wise  in  their  generation  they  would  associate 
with  Mr.  Barron  a  good  man,  who  in  the  course 
of  the  ten  years  named  might  be  able  to  take  up 
his  work,  but  they  might  have  to  change  such  a 
man    many  times    before   they   hit  on    the   one 
with    the    capacity,    patience   and   dogged   per- 
severance needed  for  such  a  post.     Then  again, 
the  man  who  is  responsible  for  these  trials  and 
who  prepares  the  reports  is  the  gardener-in  chief, 
and  as  such   has  hitherto  signed  all  such  reports  ; 
but  a  new   departure  of   a  significant  character 
takes  place  in  reports  just  referred  to.     Mr.  Bar- 
ron's name  does  not  appear,  contrary  to  what  has 
been  the  custom  hitherto.     Is  the  council  aware 
that   this   omission  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
value  of  the  reports   in   vol.  xvi.  ?     Mr.  Barron's 
name  attached  to  reports  has  been  our  guarantee 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  trials  made  at  Chiswick. 
We  knew,  associated  with  his  name,  they  were 
free  from  favouritism  and  done  with  extraordinary 
care  and  accuracy,  an  accuracy  almost  unknown 
in  Chiswick  Gardens  before  General  Scott  installed 
Mr.  Barron  as  gardener-in-cbief.     The  committees 
are  important  factors  by  giving  authority  to  trials, 
but  what  is  the  value  of  the  work  of  three  or  four 
hours  compared   with    that  of   the  gardener-in- 
chief,  who  has  spent  days,  and   perhaps  weeks, 
with  book  in  hand,  and   has  matured   experience 
of    the  subject,   and   feels  his    responsibility   in 
assisting    the    committees?      Mr.     W.    Marshall, 
chairman  of  the  floral  committee,  and  member  of 
the  Chiswick  Garden  committee,  I  am  sure,  is  the 
last  man  to  claim  more  for  his  committees  when  at 
Chiswick    than    confirming   previously    prepared 
work,  not  that  Mr.  Barron  ever  pushes  his  conclu- 
sions on  a  committee,  but  all  the  same  he  has  done 
the  work    for  the  committee   and    prepared    the 
reports.     The  dejiarture  in  omitting  Mr.  Barron's 
name  looks  as  if  117,  Victoria  Street  wished  an 
undue  credit  for  the  work  on  these  reports,   by 
omitting  the  honoured  name  of  Mr.  Barron.     The 
Victoria  Street  department's  share  of  the  work 
must  have  been  merely  clerical.     Should  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Barron  not  be  retained  at  Chiswick, 
the  gardener-in-chief,  whoever  he  is,  must  have  a 
free  hand,  get  credit  for  his   work,  and  feel  his 
responsibility  and  sign  all  his  reports,  otherwise 
the  Fellows  had  better  look  upon  him  as  a  mere 
cipher,  retained  for  the  glorification  of  someone 
else.     The  council  will  do  well  to  look  to  this,  or 
the   Fellows    may   exercise   their    rights   at  the 
general  meetings.     I  think  the  society  is  drifting 
into  bad  ways,  which  I  fear  will  be  worse  than  any 
of  the  many  bad  ways  it  has  fallen  into  during  the 
last  fifty  years.       Each  time  it  has  fallen  into  bad 
repute    it    has  been   found  more  difficult    than 
before  to  get  it  on  its  legs  again.      The  council 
cannot  at  present,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  afford  to 
bring  itself  into  conflict  with  public  opinion. 

The  present  council  reminds  me  of  the  Pharaoh 
of  old  who  knew  not  Joseph.  I  will,  therefore, 
remind  them  of  the  time  when  the  name  of  the 
R.H.S.  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  horticulturists  and 
was  a  by-word  amongst  men.  Flower  shows 
would  at  that  period  have  been  impossible  but 
for  the  pergonal  influence  of  Mr.   Barron.     Old  I 


exhibitors  whom  he  induced  to  exhibit  were  wont 
to  say:  "  Yes;  we  do  so  out  of  respect  to  you." 
For  this  alone  Mr.  Barron  should  have  our  grati- 
tude and  be  treated  as  the  best  friend  the  society 
has  had  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

Many  are  the  reports  afloat  as  to  the  reasons  of 
the  council  in  parting  with  Mr.  Barron.  I  will 
deal  with  three.  The  first  :  The  council  feel,  it 
is  said,  that  more  scientific  work  should  be  done 
at  Chiswick.  And  why  not  V  The  fault  is  their 
own  ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  engaging  scientific 
men.  Formerly  we  had  a  scientific  director  ;  then 
a  botanical  director.  Why  not  reinstate  these 
offices,  or  one  of  them,  and  get  a  young  man 
from  the  laboratory  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and 
Sir  J.  H.  Gilbert  as  scientific  director.  Hire  a 
field  and  let  him  carry  out  experiments  as  to 
the  value  of  different  manures  suitable  for  gar- 
dens, and  set  a  house  apart  at  Chiswick  to 
experiment  with  manures  for  plants  in  pots. 
Anyone  who  remembers  the  experiments  of  Sir 
J.  H.  Gilbert  with  Grasses  at  the  gardens  of  the 
R.H.S.  can  testify  that  Mr.  Barron  gave  the  ut- 
most attention  to  the  experiments  and  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  If  this  meets  the  eye  of  Sir 
J.  B.  Lawes  or  Sir  J.  H.  Gilbert,  they  may  give  a 
testimonial  worth  reading  on  the  subject  of  this 
letter.  The  second  report  is  that  certain  members 
of  council  have  an  itching  to  become  amateur  co- 
operative nurserymen,  and  why  not  ?  There  is 
plenty  of  land  to  be  had  cheap  enough,  but  I 
hope  the  council  will  not  play  with  the  Fellows' 
money  and  dishonour  Chiswick  Gardens  by  grow- 
ing plants  for  sale  at  2d.  per  pot.  We  do  not 
want  Chiswick  to  bring  in  a  revenue,  that  comes 
from  the  subscriptions,  and  all  we  ask  as  Fellows 
is  that  the  council  spend  our  money  carefully  and 
wisely.  The  latest  financial  report  of  the  dis- 
bursement of  moneys  I  have  of  the  society  is 
August,  1894.  I  find  that  117,  Victoria  Street 
and  Drill  Hall  managed  to  spend  £1875  5s.  5c3. 
This  is  too  much  for  our  income.  Chiswick  spends 
£1624  153.  Id.,  while  the  produce  of  the  garden 
realised  £404  9s.  2d.  Considering  the  acreage 
and  the  important  work  done  at  Chiswick  the 
allowance  is  simply  starvation.  Some  of  the 
money  should  be  taken  from  Victoria  Street  and 
given"  to  Chiswick,  which  is  the  spending  and 
working  department.  But  for  Mr.  Barron  work- 
ing along  with  his  unpaid  students  the  trials 
could  not  be  made  with  the  labour  allowed.  The 
third  report  is  that  the  Chiswick  Gardens  are  not 
well  kept.  This  is  a  false  impeachment  and  can 
easily  be  disproved.  I  have  made  myself  ac- 
quainted on  this  point,  and  can  testify,  consider- 
ing the  poverty  of  labour  Mr.  Barron  has  at  his 
command,  the  gardens  are  wonderfully  well  kept 
out  of  doors,  and  indoors,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  glass,  things  could  not  well  be  better. 
Fellows  should  visit  the  gardens  and  judge  for 
themselves.  If,  perchance,  they  find  some  rusty 
plants  in  one  of  the  houses,  the  gardener-in-chief 
will  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  condition. 
The  garden  committee  should  have  ordered  them 
to  be  burnt  long  ago. 

There  is  a  pamphlet  in  circulation  by  the 
R.H.S.,  without  date,  entitled  "A  Short  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  R.H.S.,"  in  which  the 
writer  says  that  £30,000  had  been  expended  on 
the  "Transactions"  of  the  R.H.S.  in  old  times, 
and  adds  "  they  are  full  of  practical  information 
of  the  highest  value,  and  from  which  writers  on 
gardening  tubjects  have  derived,  and  even  still 
indirectly  derive,  a  large  part  of  their  knowledge.  ' 
A  sad  commentary  on  this  is  the  action  of  tho 
council  regarding  the  society's  journal  of  the 
present  day.  Up  to  the  end  of  1891  the  journal 
of  the  R.H.S.,  like  the  journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  was  Iree  to  all  who  thought 
well  to  reproduce  the  information  contained  in  it. 
In  1892  a  new  departure  took  place,  and  it  was 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  is  now  a  sealed 
book  to  the  gardening  press,  to  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  future  generations.  Surely  the  R.H.S. 
does  not  live  for  itself  alone,  but  for  the  good  it 
can  do  in  its  day  and  generation.  Why  not  there- 
fore let  any  knowledge  that  comes  to  its  mill  be 
as  free  to  all  as  the  winds  of  heaven  ?    I  call  upon 
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the  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.,  if  they  desire  to 
save  its  reputation  and  its  most  able  man,  to 
require  that  the  council  call  a  special  meeting 
of  Fellows  to  discuss  the  position  of  affairs..  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  was  the  interests 
of  the  society  which  led  up  to  the  high-handed 
action  of  the  council  to  make  such  a  depar- 
ture from  the  honourable  presidents  of  all  past 
councils  of  the  R.H.S.,  but  to  serve  some  private 
interestF,  recjuiring  the  removal  of  the  best  servant 
the  society  has  ever  had,  a  man  who  has  never 
been  the  tool  to  anyone,  and  further,  it  should  be 
stated  that  years  ago  Mr.  Barron  refused  a  posi- 
tion far  more  remunerative  than  that  of  the 
R.H.  S..  but  he  refused  because  he  loved  the  work 
of  the  Chiswick  Gardens.  In  these  gardens  under 
Mr.  Barron  much  eminent  work  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  and  can  be  done  by  him  again  with  the 
means  of  doing  it.  During  the  days  of  the  South 
Kensington  Gardens  as  many  as  100,000  pot  plants 
were  produced  annually  under  Mr.  Barron's  direc- 
tions, fo  that  if  the  council  desire  to  be  nursery- 
men or  maiket  growers  they  have  the  man  who 
can  do  the  job  for  them  and  pay  a  dividend  to 
the  Fellows  if  we  choose  to  descend  from  our  high 
estate  to  become  grovellers.  Hybridisation  was 
successfully  carried  out  under  Mr.  Barron's  direc- 
tions. Take  the  Coleus  for  example,  a  despised 
plant  just  now,  but  when  it  was  first  seen  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  modern  wonder  and  brought  a 
heap  of  money  to  the  coffer?  of  the  society.  The 
same  man  could  do  equally  good  work  if  he  had 
the  means  and  opportunity  of  doing  it.  Let  the 
society  ask  Col.  Trevor  Clarke's  opinion  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Barron's  services,  and  his  opinion  is 
worth  a  great  deal ;  he  saw  more  of  the  work  done 
at  Chiswick  than  almost  any  other  man  at  the 
time. — Peter  Baee. 

The  reference   made  in  The   Garden  to 

the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barron  from  the  Chis«ick 
Gardens,  recently  announced  as  leing  forctd  by 
the    report    cf    an    outside    committee    felected 
for  the  purpose  by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural  Society,   comes    with    exceeding    sur- 
prise to  the  great  bcdy  of  the  Fellows,  with  whom 
Mr.  Barron  has  so  long  been  a  most  acceptable 
and  esteemed  personage.     It  would  seem  as  if  the 
actual  cause  of  this  proposed  retirement  was  but  just 
leaking  out,  and,  evidently   anticipating  severe 
criticism  for  what  seems  to  be  a  very  underhanded 
proceeding,  so  much  publicity  has  now  been  given 
to  the  promised  pension  to  Mr.  Barron  as  though 
it  might  be  useful  in  deprecating  that  criticism. 
Presumably  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  consists  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  none  of 
whom  could  be  capable  of  doing  personally  any- 
thing improper,  and  it  is  difficult  tounderstand  that 
anything  could  be  done  collectively  that  is  unfair  or 
underhanded.     Still,  the  fullest  explanation  as  to 
the  reasons  that  led   to  the  appointment  of  this 
committee  of  inspection  must  be  made  absolutely 
clear.     We  are  entitled  to  ask  also  that  not  only 
shall  the  names  of  these  persons  be  published,  but 
also  that   the  report   signed   by   them,    whether 
unanimously  or  otherwise,  shall  be  published  also. 
This  is  a  matter  which  concerns  all  the  Fellows 
as  much  as  it  concerns  the  council.     Mr.  Barron 
was  the  servant  of  the  society  years  before  a  single 
member  of  the  present  council  held  office.     He 
alwa3  s  in  the  past  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of 
nrevious  councils    just    as    now   he    enjoys    the 
f  dleet  confidence  of  the  entire  body  of  Fellows. 
Most    certainly,    too,    he     has     knowledge    ren- 
dering  him   specially  fitted   for  the   position   he 
fills  and  that  places  him  head  and  shoulders  above 
nil  others,  whether  friends  or  antagonists.     We  as 
Fellows  cannot  wait  six  months  for  a  complete 
elucidationcf  all  the  mystery  whichsurrounded  this 
retirement  of  the  society's  most  valued  servant. 
Fellows  should  go  to  Chiswick  and  there  see  what 
the  conditions  found  in  the  gardens  are.     A  Fellow 
who  saw  thtm  with  me  for  the  first  time  recently 
was  charmed.     He  said  that  he  had  seen  nothing  in 
gardening  so  good,  so  diversified,  and  so  interest- 
ing  to   him  anywhere.      That  would,  I  am  sure, 
be  the  testimony  of  many  Fellows  and  visitors  if 
they  would   take   the  trouble  to  go  to  Chiswick 
and  see  for  themselves  what  is  being  done  there. 


Where  is  the  man  who  thinks,  especially  with 
Mr.  Barron's  comparatively  poor  aid,  that  he  can 
do  better  ?  I  dare  to  say  it  will  be  a  cowardly  act 
to  refuse  to  publish  this  committee  of  inquiry's 
report,  because  that  alone  can  justify  an  act 
that  is  at  once  creating  so  much  criticism  and 
arousing  such  deep  antagonism.  I  do  not  know 
why  alone  of  the  gardening  papers  you  should 
publish  the  statement  that  this  retirement  is 
due  to  a  certain  cominittee's  report.  The  fact 
can  hardly  have  been  a  secret  from  other  papers, 
though  it  was  to  the  mass  of  the  Fellows.  For 
such  publication  The  Garden  merits  the  warm- 
est thanks  of  a  deeply  concerned  F.R.H.S. 


NOTES  FROM  CHISWICK. 
Those  interested  in  the  best  of  garden  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  might  well  visit  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 
Trial  collections  of  Fuchsias,  Cannas,  'Violas, 
Asters,  Sunflowers,  and  perennial  Phloxes  are 
very  interesting  to  those  who  grow  these  flowers. 
In  the  large  vinery  devoted  to  Muscats  there  is  a 
collection  of  the  best  varieties  of  Tomatoes  in 
pots,  and  there  is  also  a  good  collection  of  Figs 
in  pots,  a  special  culture  for  which  Chiswick  has 
long  been  famous,  as  it  was  formerly  for  its  varie- 
ties of  the  Grape  Vine.  Trials  of  runner  Beans, 
Cabbage,  and  Lettuce  have  been  and  still  are 
being  conducted,  and  the  cordon  Pears  on  the 
lower  -Ball  are  a  most  interesting  study,  many  of 
the  best  and  most  useful  varieties,  such  as  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Souvenir  du 
CoDgres,  &c.,  being  heavily  laden  with  fine  fruits. 
Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  garden  is 
the  velvety  grass  plot  stretching  from  the  old 
council  room  to  the  great  vinery.  A  circle  of  poles 
and  chains  most  simply  and  gracefully  covered  with 
the  wild  'Vitis  riparia  of  the  United  States  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  freshness  and  beauty  possible 
of  attainment  by  the  more  general  use  of  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  N.  American  and 
Japanese  'Vines.  Now  that  the  Bamboo  is  being 
grown  as  the  epitome  or  expression,  8s  it  were,  of 
beautiful  grassy-leaved  vegetation,  we  might  do 
worse  than  use  the  wild  Vines  of  the  temperate 
world  as  typical  of  beauty  of  a  totally  different, 
but  not  less  important,  character.  Ivies  and 
Grape  Vines  would  add  a  good  deal  of  beauty  to 
bare  walls,  pillars,  gables,  and  tree  trunks  nearly 
everyvihere  if  tastefully  employed,  and  there  is 
now  at  Chiswick  a  named  collection  of  all  the 
best  Ivies  well  -north  careful  study. 

Having  known  the  Chi.^wick  Garden  many 
years,  and  having  seen  it  before  its  area  and  im- 
portance were  restricted,  it  was  with  mingled 
feelings  that  I  visited  it  the  other  day.  Formerly 
it  consisted  of  about  .3.3  acres  with  a  fine  arbore- 
tum, lardy  fruit  orchard,  a  fertile  Peach  wall,  an 
American  garden  and  wilderness.  It  is  now  a 
plot  of  12  acres  or  13  acres  only,  but  still  potent 
for  good  as  of  old.  Rei)airs  are  badly  needed  to 
a  couple  of  the  older  houses  and  to  some  frames, 
but  a  still  more  important  matter  reciuiring  atten- 
tion is  the  necessity  that  has  long  been  felt  frr  a 
better  staff  of  working  gardeners.  As  the  Chi-- 
wick  Garden,  under  the  auspices  of  the  R.H.S.,  is 
really  the  only  public  and  independent  trial 
ground  in  England,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  in- 
creased in  its  efficiency  and  imjiortance,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  second-rate  market 
garden.  When  the  means  and  objects  aimed  at 
are  duly  taken  into  account,  the  present  condition 
of  the  Chiswick  CJarden  is  most  creditable  to  its 
genial  and  loyal  superintendent,  who  is  being 
obliged  to  leave  it  after  a  loyal  service  of  nearly 
forty  years,  respected  by  all  true  horticulturists  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere.  F.  W.  B. 


August.  During  the  present  month  there  has 
been  as  yet  only  one  day  without  some  rain,  the 
total  fall  amounting  to  2^  inches,  or  very  nearly 
the  average  for  the  whole  of  the  month.  The 
wettest  day  of  all  was  the  13th,  when  nearly  1  inch 
was  deposited.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  month 
more  than  1^  inches  of  rain-water  has  already 
passed  through  the  heavy,  and  about  IJ  inches 
through  the  light  soil  percolation  gauge.  The 
winds  have  again  come  from  some  southerly  or 
westerly  point  of  the  compass. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted,  Atig.  15. 

A  warm  week,  the  temperature  in  shade 

on  each  day  rising  above  70',  and  on  the  hottest 
day  to  79°.  Several  of  the  nights,  however,  were 
cool  for  the  time  of  year.  The  temperatu re  of 
the  ground  at  2  feet  deep  has  now  risen  to  65°, 
and  at  1  foot  deep  to  67°,  the  latter  reading  being 
4°  above  the  average  for  August.  No  rain  has 
fallen  during  the  week,  but  owing  to  the  previous 
heavy  rainfall  a  little  rain  water  still  continues 
to  come  through  the  percolation  gauges.  The 
air  has  remained  very  dry  during  the  daytime, 
and  on  the  19th  the  difference  between  the  read- 
ings of  an  ordinary  thermometer  and  one  with  its 
bulb  kept  constantly  moist  amounted  to  14°  at 
3  p.m.  The  winds,  which  have  been  light,  have 
again  come  almost  exclusively  from  some  southerly 
or  westerly  point  of  the  compass. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
htmsted.  


The  •weather  in  'West  Herts. — Most  of  the 
days  of  the  past  week  were  below  the  average, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  nights  except  one 
were  warm.  The  temperature  of  the  soil  at  both 
2  feet  and  1  foot  deep  now  stands  at  62°,  or  exactly 
the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  The 
reading  at  1  foot  deep  is  1°   below  the  mean   for 


Gentiaca  edscendene.— Having  tried  in  vain 
to  get  some  plants  of  this,  I  shall  be  glad  if  any 
reader  will  tell  me  where  it  can  be  had. — B. 

Botany  cf  Central  America.— Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  through  your  columns  where  I 
could  obtain  a  book  on  tropical  botany  that  would 
give  me  some  idea  of  the  botany  of  Central 
America  ?— A.  W.  Copp. 

From  Noifolk  Island.— May  I  venture  to 
trouble  you  with  one  or  two  questions,  which,  if 
you  would  answer  through  the  medium  of  The 
Garden— for  that  paper  finds  its  way  to  this  re- 
mote spot- 1  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  1.  How 
can  I  destroy  Dandelions,  they  are  so  thick  on  my 
lawn  that  scarcely  any  grass  is  visible?  They 
grow  and  blossom  all  the  year  round,  and  spread 
rapidly  in  the  adjacent  paddocks.  2.  May  a  weed- 
killer, for  example  the  Acme,  beusedinttie  neigh- 
bourhood of  wells  ?  How  near  may  one  use  it  to 
a  growing  hedge,  and  if  on  a  path  will  it  destroy 
adjacent  grass,  &c.  ?  May  it  be  used  to  destroy 
patches  of  weeds  in  a  grazing  paddock  whila 
horses  are  still  in  '.'-P.  Herbert  Metcalfe. 

The  pl>  gue  i  f  b  ids.— Would  any  of  your 
correspondents  learned  in  the  law  kindly  state  the 
provisions  of  recent  legislation  with  regard  to 
small  birds  ?  What  information  I  have  been  able 
to  glean  has  been  but  scanty,  though  so  far  as  it 
goes  it  stems  to  show  that  county  councils  pos- 
.'ess  absolute  power  to  schedule  under  the  Wild 
Birds  Protection  Act  every  bird  that  flies  if  they 
be  so  minded.  My  gardener  declares  that  he  i-t 
liable  to  heavy  penalties  if  caught  taking  nests, 
the  only  practical  means  of  keeping  down  these 
feathered  pests,  shooting  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  well-kept  garden.  In  this  district  we 
are  over-run  by  birds  of  every  size  and  descrif- 
tion,  and  the  damage  done  by  them  is  quite  in- 
calculable. If  we  are  to  be  hampered  in  this 
fashion  land  must  sooner  or  later  go  out  of  culti- 
vation, for  gardening  under  such  heartbreaking 
difficulties  simply  means  ruination.— An  Oxford- 
shire Amatecte. 

Water  Lilies  in  hard  water.— Certainly  the 
non  success  of  Mr.  Milne-Redhead  is  only  due  to 
an  excess  of  lime  in  the  water.  If  he  will  examine 
the  underside  of  one  of  the  older  leaves,  he  will 
find  a  complete  incrustation  of  lime.  —  Max 
Lek'htlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday.  August  27,  m 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  at  3  o'clock.  A  paper  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
B.THPC  on  "  Crotcns  and  Drncenas  "  will  be  read 
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"This  ban  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  bnt 
The  Abt  itsslf  is  Sxiimi."—Bhakapeart. 


Flower  Garden. 


HARDINESS  OF  CARNATIONS. 
In  face  of  the  fact  that  Carnations  suflered 
severely  from  the  past  winter,  it  seems  idle  to 
debate  the  question  of  a  trace  of  delicacy  being 
present  in  the  constitution  of  the  plants.  Be- 
fore,  however,  we  can  be  certain  of  that  being 
the  case,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  closely  the 
treatment  generally  accorded  to  Carnations,  and 
perhaps  it  may  appear  that  the  hardiness  of  the 
plants  on  the  one  hand,  or  their  assumed  deli- 
cacy on  the  other,  will  be  found  to  be  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  treatment.  No  doubt  the 
complamt  has  been  general  of  Carnations  having 
succumbed  to  the  severity  of  the  winter.  Less, 
however,  has  been  heard  of  those  that  failed  to 
survive  the  drought  of  summer,  though  very 
many  gave  way  thtn,  with  the  apparent  result 
that  Carnations  are  incapable  of  resisting  either 
extreme  heat  or  intense  cold,  and  thus  in  a 
degree  stamping  a  hardy  plant  with  the  posses- 
sion of  qualities  that  detract  very  much  from 
its  usefulness. 

That  there  is  no  inherent  weakness  or  lack  of 
hardmess  in  the  plants  is  proved  by  the  be- 
haviour of  seedlings.  These  have  everywhere 
passed  the  ordeal  of  heat  and  cold  without  re- 
ceiving the  slightest  damage.  I  have  here,  for 
instance,  a  long  border  of  seedlings  of  all 
colours,  white,  yellow,  and  aprkot  to  maroon, 
with  flakes  and  bizarres,  Picotees  of  white  and 
yellow  grounds,  and  while  all  are  in  splendid 
health,  it  seems  strange  that  plants  propagated 
from  these  perfectly  hardy  subjects  should  in 
the  process  undergo  some  mysterious  change 
and  be  unable  to  withstand  a  like  degree  of  cold. 
It  is  a  condition  we  do  not  find  occurring  in  the 
case  of  other  hardy  plants,  nor  ought  it  to  hap- 
pen here.  Turning  to  beds  occupied  with 
named,  and  therefore  propagated  plants,  we 
have  examples  of  younger  subjects  which  have 
not  had  the  same  time  to  become  established  in 
the  ground,  and  theiefore  less  able  to  stand  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  it  is,  I  believe, 
just  this  question  of  time  to  become  established 
that  makes  the  difl-erence  between  a  Carnation 
being  hardy  or  tender.  None  of  the  plants  put 
cut  here  last  autumn  gave  way  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  that  were  unhealthy.  None  of 
these,  again,  sufl'ered  from  the  drought,  while 
those  that  were  put  out  in  spring  did  so,  some 
of  them  even  to  the  extent  of  dying.  In  practice 
1  find  that  Carnations  with  good  roots,  planted 
m  the  begixining  of  September,  invariably  do 
well,  while  if  left  till  the  end  of  that  month 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  of  failure.  In 
the  same  way,  unless  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  plants,  spring  planting  always  yields  less 
good  results  than  autumn  planting.  There  is, 
of  course,  always  a  chance  of  disease  afiecting 
plants.  That  arisingf  rom  climatic  effects  is  beyond 
our  control,  but  one  of  the  most  dangerous  is 
largely  due  to  injudicious  treatment.  I  refer  to 
the  mischief  effected  by  Tylenchus,  the  Carna- 
tion eelworm.  Of  all  the  troubles  to  be  con- 
tended with  this  isby  fartheworst whenitattacks 
the  plants.  Unfortunately,  many  gardeners  are 
incapable  of  diagnosing  its  symptoms,  and 
plants  are  consequently  allowed  to  become  a 
prey  to  this  insidious  enemy  without  anything 
whatever  being  done  to  eflect  its  dislodgment. 


It  hardly  ever  appears  unless  the  plants  are 
grown  with  much  manure.  By  careful  treat- 
ment I  have  been  fortunate  in  cleaning  diseased 
stock,  and  to  fearful  am  I  of  by  any  means 
allowing  it  to  gain  a  footing  that  I  hardly  ever 
employ  organic  manures.  If  the  ground  is  in 
good  condition,  surfacings  of  chemical  foods  are 
generally  sufficient  to  enable  the  plants  to  bloom 
to  perfection. 

A\'ith  regard  to  whether  some  varieties  are 
less  hardy  than  others  I  imagine  there  is  in  this 
respect  no  difference  ;  but  some  varieties  are  no 
doubt  less  robust  than  others,  and  some  are 
more  susceptible  to  disease.  In  any  case  there 
is,  I  think,  no  question  that  those  possessed  of 
little  vigour  ought  to  be  allowed  a  treatment 
diverse  from  that  given  to  more  robust  sorts.  I 
make  up  a  thin  surfacing  of  sandy  open  soil  for 
varieties  that  I  know  to  be  somewhat  "miffy," 
and  this  has  the  effect  of  inducing  a  healthy 
growth.  By  degrees  these  will  give  place  to 
others  of  equal  beauty,  but  possessed  oi  a 
stronger  habit  of  growth.  Meanwhile,  a  little 
attention  to  soil  will,  I  am  sure,  do  much  to 
keep  even  the  least  robust  kinds  in  good  health. 


Tynwijhamc. 


R.  P.  Brothee.ston. 


Tufted  Pansy  Charm.— This  soft  lilac  self- 
coloured  flower  received  a  special  commendation 
at  the  congress  held  at  Birmingham  last  year,  but 
in  the  matter  of  a  good  bushy  habit  it  is  deficient. 
A  long  straggling  growth  should  be  enough  to 
condemn  a  tufted  Pansy,  be  the  blossom  ever  so 
fine.  Not  a  few  sorts,  however,  which  seem  in- 
dispensable for  exhibition  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  category,  and  I  fear  that  were  the  desirable 
tufted  habit  insisted  upon,  such  beautiful  varie- 
ties as  Archie  Grant,  Countess  of  Kintore  and 
Mrs.  H.  Bellamy  would  be  but  little  grown. — H. 

Lilium  Leichtlini. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  all  Lilies  and  quite  distinct.  The 
stem  is  slender  and  the  flowers,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  delicate  pedicels,  have  the  segments  re- 
flexed  after  the  manner  of  the  Tiger  Lily.  The 
blossoms  of  Leichtlin's  Lily  remain  in  perfec- 
tion much  longer  than  those  of  the  majority  of 
Lilies.  It  is  by  no  means  a  robust  species,  and 
a  good  thriving  specimen  is  an  exception.  A  well- 
drained  sandy  loam  seems  to  suit  it  best.  This 
pretty  Lily  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  bulbs  of 
it  are  sent  to  this  country  during  the  winter 
months,  but  all  those  that  are  sold  as  L.  Leicht- 
lini cannot  be  depended  upon  to  be  true,  for 
whether  I  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  others 
I  cannot  say,  but  from  the  proceeds  of  different 
sales  I  have  obtained  quite  as  many  bulbs  of 
L.  Batemannsc  and  L.  pseudotigrinum  or  L. 
Maximowiczi  or  L.  jucundum,  as  it  is  at  times 
called,  as  I  have  of  the  true  L.  Leichtlini.  The 
bulbs  of  these  three  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  select  them  from  each  other 
with  certainty. — H.  P. 

Phlox    Drummondi    as     an     exhibition 

flower. —At  the  exhibition  of  the  Taunton  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  8th  inst.  cut  blooms  of 
Phlox  Diummondi  were  numerously  and  very 
finely  shown  in  bunches.  The  schedule  of  prizes 
did  not  specify  the  number  of  trusses  which  should 
form  a  bunch,  but  five  or  six  appeared  to  be  the 
number  employed,  and  as  some  of  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  was  used  as  a  setting  for  the  bunches, 
the  effect  was  very  pleasing.  The  varieties  of  the 
improved  form  known  as  grandiflora  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  flowers  being  cut  when  fresh  and 
green  the  bunches  were  very  effective,  and  they 
appear  to  have  quite  driven  the  Verbenas  from 
the  field.  To  have  fine  blooms  the  plants  should 
be  grown  in  good  soil.  Each  individual  should 
have  ample  room  in  which  to  develop  ;  hence  it 
is  well  to  peg  down  in  position  the  leading  shoots. 
A  little  judicious  thinning  may  be  done  with  ad- 
vantage, and  if  some  protection  could  be  afforded 
from  showers  a  short  time  previous  to  the  blooms 
being  cut,  the  colours  will  be  all  the  more  vivid. 


No  Verbena  ever  raised  can  compare  with  a  truss 
of  P.  D.  splendens  grandiflora  for  exhibition. 
There  is  a  good  range  of  self  colours  among  the 
varieties,  and  there  are  some  showy  ones  having 
dark  centres,  broadly  bordered  with  a  paler 
colour.  The  striped  flowers  lack  distinctness  of 
character,  the  white  grounds  are  too  much  blotted 
out  with  heavy  flakes  of  colour,  and  there  is  need 
for  improvement  in  these  varieties. — R.  D. 

Tufced  Panaies— their  sportive  habits.— 
These  popular  plants  have  a  tendency  to  change 
the  colours  of  the  flowers,  so  that  in  some  cases 
three  distinct  sorts  appear  on  the  same  root  or 
tuft.  By  propagating  from  the  branches,  which 
produce  the  variations,  many  new  varieties  have 
thus  been  obtained.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
instance  of  this  habit  is  the  lemon-yellow  Ardwell 
Gem.  It  sported  into  White  Duchess,  a  pure 
white,  distinctly  edged  blue,  then  Goldfinch,  yel- 
low, edged  pale  purple,  is  produced,  and  this  in 
turn  gives  a  sport  with  richer  shades  named 
Duchess  of  Fife.  It  again  gives  a  slate-blue, 
introduced  as  Annie  Wood.  The  changed  colours 
are  mostly  constant,  but  occasionally  we  find  them 
revert  to  the  original.  I  noticed,  for  instance, 
blooms  of  Ardwell  Gem  on  a  plant  of  White 
Duchess.  The  type  of  flower  in  all  the  above- 
named  sorts  is  a  splendid  one.  The  tufted  habit 
is  perfect.  They  have  passed  the  severe  test  of 
hot,  dry  weather  the  best  of  all,  and  the  plants 
are  now,  as  they  have  been  since  early  spring, 
literally  full  of  bloom.  Ardwell  Gem  and  its 
sports  have  also  the  great  merit  of  being  proof 
against  mildew,  and  are  therefore  of  especial  value 
for  growing  in  the  south. — S. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 
Now  that  a  constant  supply  of  cut  flowers  is  re- 
quired for  indoor  decoration,  which  supply  ought 
to  be  maintained  without  diminishing  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  flower  garden,  it  is  well  to  cultivate 
in  the  kitchen  garden  or  in  spare  ground  a  reserve 
of  such  perennials,  biennials  and  annuals  as  will 
be  useful  for  cutting.  Tall  flower-spikes  being 
almost  a  necessity  for  the  long  slender  vases  so 
much  in  vogue  at  the  present  time,  plants  produc- 
ing these  should  for  the  most  part  be  grown. 
Passing  over  the  Narcissi,  which  are  indispensable 
duringthe  spring  months,  we havefirstandforemost 
the  Gladiolus  family,  commencing  with  the  early 
varieties,  of  which  G.  Colvillei  albus  The  Bride, 
Fire  Kingand  insignis,  scarlet  and  crimson  ;  Blush- 
ing Bride,  white  with  carmine  flakes,  and  Duke  of 
Albany,  crimson  with  white  flakes,  are  amongst 
the  best.  Later  on  come  Lemoine's  beautiful 
hybrids  and  the  dazzling  scarlet  G.  brenchleyensis. 
Leaves  of  Kniphofia  associate  well  with  the  early 
section,  and  those  of  the  Water  Flag  wiih  the 
later.  The  Montbretias,  of  which  crocosmia-Bora 
is  one  of  the  best,  should  be  grown  in  quantity, 
the  blooms,  orange-scarlet  shading  to  yellow,  be- 
ing of  a  striking  colour  and  the  graceful  scapes 
well  adapted  to  effective  arrangement.  In  bght 
soils  the  Montbretias  increase  very  fast,  and  I 
have  seen  a  plot,  which  was  planted  thinly,  filled 
with  an  almost  solid  mass  of  bulbs  in  three  years' 
time.  Hybrid  Alstro'merias,  with  their  beautiful 
gradations  of  tint,  ranging  from  cream  colour  to 
crimson,  should  have  ample  space  allotted  to  them. 
The  Irises  are  invaluable  for  decoration,  although, 
the  sections  requiring  different  treatment,  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  succeed  with  all  alike  if 
grown  in  similar  soil  and  situation.  I.  stylosa, 
which  produces  its  beautiful  and  sweetly -seen  ted 
flowers  during  the  winter,  does  best  on  sloping 
crround  in  light  soil,  preferring  a  position  shel- 
fered  on  the  north  and  east.  The  Spanish  Ins 
(I.  Xiphion),  of  which  only  the  self  coloured  varie- 
ties should  be  grown,  likes  light  and  sandy  soil. 
Golden  King,  orange  ;  Canary-bird,  yellow  ;  Snow 
Queen,  white  ;  and  Celestial,  blue,  are  good  varie- 
ties. The  English  Iris  {I.  xiphioidesi  flourishes 
in  a  heavier  soil.  In  this  section  as  well  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  whole-coloured  whites, 
blues  and  mauves  are  obtained,  and  that  the 
splashed  varieties  are  excluded  from  the  collection, 
as  these  latter  have  little  value  from  a  decorative 
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point  of  view.  The  self  colours  are  variously 
named  by  dift'erent  nurserymen  and  are  very 
equal  in  merit.  The  German  Flag  (I.  germanica) 
manages  to  thrive  in  almost  any  situation,  and  I 
have  seen  it  equally  at  home  on  hard  baked  rail- 
way embankments  of  poor  soil  and  in  shady  beds 
of  deep  rich  loam.  There  are  many  beautiful  va- 
rieties—Pall  da,  pale  mauve,  and  pallida  dalmatica, 
mauve-purple;  Uorentina,  white  with  a  suspicion 
of  lavender,  the  three  foregoing  being  sweetly 
perfumed  ;  flavescens,  sulphur-yellow  ;  atro-pur- 
purea,  very  dark  purple  ;  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
a  grand  white,  are  about  the  best  of  the  self  col- 
oured. The  Japanese  Iris  (I.  K^mpferi)  should 
be  grown  in  light  rich  soil  and  should  be  afforded 
abundant  moisture  during  the  growing  season. 
The  older  importations  possessed  drooping  falls, 
but  in  thenewer  kinds  these  spread  out  horizon- 
tally, some'  of  the  flowers  measuring  over  6  inches 
in  diameter.  There  are  double  and  single  forms 
and  the  colours  range  from  pure  white  to  dark 
purple  and  lake.  Three  splendid  Irises  are  ochro- 
leuca,  aurea  and  Monnieri,  the  colours  being  re- 
spectively white  with  yellow  flake,  golden  and 
yellow.  When  well  cultivated  these  exceed  5 
feet  in  height  and  produce  spikes  of  several  blos- 
.  soms.  The  variegated  Water  Flag  is  extremely 
handsome  in  leafage  during  the  early  summer 
before  its  flowers,  which  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  common  Flag  of  the  English  water  meadows 
are  produced,  after  which  the  variegation  departs 
The  sword-shaped  leaves  are  valuable  for  decora- 
tion when  at  their  brightest,  and  I  have  known  the 
plant  mistaken  for  the  variegated  New  Zealand 
t  lax  when  well  grown. 


White  Lilies, 
when   they   can   be  spared,   are    always  accept- 
able,   the    Madonna     Lily     (Lilium    candidum) 
being  the  especial  favourite.     This,  when  healthy 
bulbs    are    procured,    will    flourish    in    any  soil 
and  situation,  but    there   being  now    a  disease 
prevalent    that    often     decimates     whole    ranks 
of  these  beautiful  plants,  no  certainty  of  success 
can    be  depended    upon.      Personally,   I    should 
be    inclined    to    purchase    only    such    bulbs    as 
I    knew    had    flowered    satisfactorily    for    some 
seasons.     There  might  be  some  ditficulty  attached 
to  such  a  course,  but  the  disappointment  of  a  total 
collapse  just  as  the  plants  are  giving  promise  of 
profuse  blossoming  is  so  great  that  any  certainty 
of  avoiding  such  disaster  would  more  than  repay 
the  trouble.    It  is  notable  that  in  many  cottage 
gardens  these  Lilies  have  been  growing  for  years 
without  showing  a  sign  of  disease.     L.  longiflorum 
Harrisi  is  another  highly  decorative  Lily,  its  long 
white    trumpets    being    peculiarly    adapted     for 
arrangement  in  vases.     With  me,  some  bulbs  that 
were   brought   from   Bermuda   were    planted   in 
ordinary  garden   soil,   and   have    since  bloomed 
satisfactorily   every   year.       L.    excelsum-some- 
imes  known  as  I.  isabellinum  on  account  of  the 
tint  of  Its  flowers— is  also  handsome  in  a  cut  state 
as  are  L.  croceum  and  the  Tiger  Lilies.     Perhaps 
the  most  graceful  of  all  the  Lilies  is  L.  canadense  ; 
thus  should   be  grown   in   peat  and  in  a  partially 
shaded  situation.     I  know  of  no  other  Lily  that 
has   so     ight  and   elegant  an   appearance   when 
arranged  effectively,  the  poise  of  itsdeeply-spotted, 
.starry  bells,  suspended  from  the  long  and  slender 
toot-stalks,     being     especially     beautiful.       The 
Belladonna    Lily   may   here    be    mentioned.      If 
grown  in  a  narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  a  hot- 
house wall,  a  goodly  show  of  flower-spikes    which 
are  in  great  request  for  the  house,  will   be  pro- 
duced year  by  year  in  the  autumn.     Solomon's 
feeal,    though    not    striking    in    colour,    is    most 
attractive   in  form,  and  if  well  grown  in  a  shady 
spot,  will  throw  up  long,  curved  shoots  studded 
with  pendent  blooms,  which  in  the  late  spring 
are  most  usaful.  "^      "^ 

Of  the  perennial  Campanulas  there  are  many 
that  are  excellent  for  cutting.  C.  grandis  alba  is 
particuarly  effective,  its  tall  spikes  of  bloom  (from 
2  feet  to  .{  feet  high)  being  studded  with  open 
satiny-white  bells,  that  stand  out  at  right  angles 
to  the  stem.  The  Peach-leaved  cimpanulas 
(C.  persicifolia  alba  and  C.  p.  a.  flore-pleno)  are 
both  invaluable,  and  last  longer  in  a  cut  state  than 


C.  grandis.     C.  pyramidalis  alba,  which  should  be 
grown  as  a  biennial,  is  also  fine,  and  should  be  cut 
immediately  after  the  first  blooms  are  fully  ex- 
panded.    If  the  individual  flowers  are  removed 
as  soon  as  they  fade,  the  flower-spike  retains  its 
beauty  for  a  considerable  time.     Erigeron  specio- 
sus,    a    very    profuse  -  blooming    plant,    bearing 
flowers  of  a  lilac-mauve  with  yellow  eye,  much 
like    Michaelmas    Daisies,    during    the    summer 
months,  gives  a  tint  rare  amongst  perennials  at 
that  season.     The  single  herbaceous  Pajonies  (albi- 
flora  and  Emodi)  are  very  lovely  when  cut,  as  are 
some  of  the  less  double  tree  Pa3onies.     Doronicum 
plantagineum    Harpur-Crewe    should   be   exten- 
sively cultivated,   its   large  yellow   stars    being 
unique  during  the  spring  months.     Many  of  the 
Poppies  are  most  graceful  in  form  and  attractive 
in  colour,  one  of  the  best  for  decoration  being  the 
single  white  Opium  Poppy,  which  is  most  beau- 
tiful when  artistically  treated,  though  the  flowers 
being  very  fleeting,  the  arrangement  has  to  be  re- 
newed at  least  every  day.  ThegiantOriental  Poppy 
(P.  bracteatum) — which  at  the  time  of  its  bloom- 
ing is  the  cynosure  of  the  garden — brings  summer 
within  the  bouse  with  the  glow  of  colour  of  its 
flaunting  scarlet  blossoms.    The  white  Everlasting 
Pea  (Lathyrus  latifolius  albus)  must  not  be  for- 
gotten,   as    it    produces    a    long    succession    of 
snow-white    flowers,   while    the   brilliant  yellow 
Coreopsis     grandiflora     is     most     valuable     for 
cutting     and      affords     a      lavish     display     of 
blooms  ;  in  fact,  so  extravagant  of  its  beauty  is 
ihis  perennial  that  it  oftentimes  flowers  itself  to 
death,  and  a  supply  of  seedlings  should  therefore 
be  raised  annually  to  keep  up  the  strain.     Boc- 
conia  cordata  is  very  effective  where  a  tall  subject 
is  needed,  the  flower-spikes  being  easily  cut  to  a 
length  of  7  feet  or  more.     It  associates  well  with 
Kniphofia  Uvaria,  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  whose 
gorgeous  flower-heads  are  set  off  to  advantage  by 
the  neutral  tints  of  the  Plume  Poppy.     Gypso- 
phila  paniculata  should  be  largely  grown,  as  the 
light  lace-like  effect  of  its  diminutive  flowers  and 
hair  fine   branchlets  harmonise  charmingly  with 
almost    every   form    of    floral    decoration.      The 
stately  Hyacinthus  (Galtonia)  candicans,  with  its 
spire  of   white    bells,  should  on  no  account   be 
omitted,   nor  should    Salvia    patens   or    Lobelia 
Queen  Victoria,  which  are  valuable  on  account  of 
their  intense  colouring,  though  the  blue  blossoms 
of  the  former  are  not  very  lasting,  and  the  latter 
often  proves  difficult  of  management  when  per- 
manently   planted    in    the    open.      Herbaceous 
Phloxes,    especially    the    dark    red    and    white 
forms,  should  also  be  extensively  cultivated,  and 
perennial  Asters,  of  which  Robert  Parker,  large, 
light  lilac;   Harpur  Crewe,  white;  Archer-Hind, 
mauve-purple  ;  and  eiicoides,  which  produces  a 
profusion  of  tiny  white  Daisy  like  flowers,  may  be 
recommended  as  well  adapted   for  cutting.     Of 
the  perennial  Sunflowers  there  are  many  varieties 
worthy  of  cultivation,  Helianthus  la-tiflorus  being 
one  of  the  best,  though  the  new  Miss  Mellish  bids 
fair  to  usurp  the  premier  position.     Pyrethrum 
uliginosum,  with  its  large  white,  slender-rayed 
stars,  is  much  sought  after,  being  far  superior  as 
a  cut   flower  to   the  less    graceful    Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum,  which,  being  slightly  earlier  in 
blooming,    .'-hould     not    be    entirely    neglected. 
Another   most  effective  white  autumn   flower  is 
Anemone  japonica  alba  Honorine  Jobert,  which, 
when  well  cultivated,  grows  to  a  height  of  4  feet 
and  provides  a  wealth  of  large  white  single  blooms 
for  the  flower  basket.     A  little  grown  perennial 
which  does  well  in  the  same  position  as  Amaryllis 
Belladonna  is  Erythrina  crista-galli,  whose  long 
racemes  of  coral-red  blooms  are  very  serviceable 
when  little  of  that  colour  is  obtainable  from  the 
garden. 

Of  biennials,  the  white  Foxglove  and  the  Holly- 
hock are,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable,  the  former 
the  more  so  owing  to  its  white  spikes  being  more 
easily  handled  and  arranged,  as  well  as  to  its 
immunity  from  any  constitutional  disease,  which 
in  the  Hollyhock's  case,  unfortunately,  often 
renders  it  anything  but  an  object  of  beauty.  I 
have,  however,  at  times  seen  tall  Hollyhocks  used 
with   marked   effect  for  indoor  decoration,   and 


some  should  certainly  be  cultivated,  seedlings 
grown  on  vigorously  being  less  likely  to  succumb 
to  the  disease  than  plants  raised  from  cuttings. 
In  annuals,  of  Sweet  Peas,  of  which  there  are  now 
many  new  and  lovely  named  varieties,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  have  too  many,  while  of  the  giant  strain 
of  the  single  Sunflower,  both  the  golden  and  prim- 
rose varieties  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  yel- 
low Paris  Daisy  Etoile  d'Or  should  be  grown 
from  cuttings,  which  will  develop  by  the  autumn 
into  bushes  carrying  hundreds  of  large  pale  yel- 
low flowers,  shapely  in  form  and  delightful  in 
colour.  Field  Poppies  are  great  favourites  for 
arranging  in  bowls  and  vases,  and  a  good  breadth 
of  these  should  be  cultivated. 

Three  subjects  there  are  that,  unless  under 
exceptional  climatic  circumstances,  will  not  be 
likely  to  produce  cut  blooms  in  the  open.  Where, 
however,  they  will  flourish,  and  there  are  to  my 
knowledge  such  favoured  spots  in  the  British 
Isles,  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  for  indoor  deco- 
ration will  be  admitted  by  all,  though,  being 
generally  cultivated  as  pot  plants,  their  blossoms 
are  rarely  used  in  floral  decoration.  They  are 
Canna  iridiflora  Ehmanni,  with  Musa-like  foliage 
and  clusters  of  rose-pink  flowers,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus,  both  blue  and  white,  and  Crinum 
capense. 

The  foregoing  notes  do  not  pretend  to  be  ex- 
haustive in  the  matter  of  flowers  for  cutting,  and 
it  will  occur  to  the  most  superficial  reader  that 
many  beautiful  and  decorative  favourites  have 
not  been  touched  upon.  All  the  plants  alluded 
to  have  been  grown  by  me,  and  their  flowers  used 
for  indoor  decoration  with  satisfactory  results. 

S.  W.  F. 


STOCKS. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  harm  done  in 
some  directions  by  the  long  summer  drought, 
at  least  Stocks  of  many  sorts  have  not  suffered. 
I   have   rarely   seen   more   beautiful  shows  of 
these  flowers  than  have  been  furnished  in  some  of 
our  cottage  gardens,  where  they  seem  to  have 
done   wonderfully   well   and   to  have  bloomed 
profusely.  Of  course  huge  masses  of  these  Stocks 
are  often   seen  in   seed  grounds,  and  brilliant 
displays  of  them  in  large  gardens,  but  never  do 
th  y  seem  so  thoroughly  at  home  or  so  in  accord 
with  the  surroundings  as  in  a  nice  cottage  garden. 
I  came  across   many   such   gardens   in   Surrey 
during  the  past  few  weeks.     One  at  Coulsdon  fac- 
ing the  high  road  had  broad  borders,  in  which, 
mingled  with  other  plants  and  flowers,  pyramidal 
and   branching  Stocks   of    many  colours   were 
blooming     abundantly.      In     the     background 
stood    the    cottage,   the   windows    aglow  with 
well-furnished   window   boxes    and    plants    in 
pots,  whilst  from  the  rustic  verandah  drooped 
festoons  of  Canary  Creeper,  or  it  formed  arches 
encasing  the  floral  decorations  of  the  windows. 
Small   tubs   filled   with   Creeping    Jenny    and 
Fuchsias  in  the  centre  stood  here  and  there  on 
slight   pedestals   in    the    garden,   the    creeper 
covering  the  tubs  and  hanging  down  in  graceful 
profusion.     It  was  indeed  a  charming  cottage 
flower  garden,  and   well  might  the  owner  (an 
engineman)  have  been  proud,  for  he  seemed  to  be 
a  ti  lie  floral  artist.  In  greater  or  less  degree  I  have 
seen  Stocks  in  exceeding  beauty,  and  they  lite- 
rally  filled   the    air   with    their    rich    aroma. 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  realise  that  from  a  packet 
or  two  of  seed  sown  under  glass  in  the  spring  such 
a  wealth  of  beauty  can  be  thuseasily  produced.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  once  highly 
favoured  Bromptonand  Queen  Stocksshouldnow 
be  so  seldom  seen.     Have  we  partly  lost  the  old 
forms,  for  they  are  so  seldom  grown  in  gardens  ? 
have  our  recent  winters  proved  too  destructive 
for  them,  or  is  it  that  the  facility  with  wliich 
East  Lothian,  intermediate,  and  summer  Stocks 
can    be     grown    has    led    to    the    comparative 
abandonment  of  the  old  varieties  1     If  we  have 
no  other  Stock  that  is  so  noble,  indeed   almost 
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,  grand  in  its  fulness  as  is  the  giant  Brompton, 
it  is  certain  none  others  are  so  bushy  and  so 
profuse  in  bloom  as  are  the  Queen,  some- 
times called  the  Twickenham  section.  Purple 
is  not  always  a  pleasing  shade  of  colour  in  the 
summer  Stocks,  but  in  the  Queen  it  is  rich  and 
beautiful.  How  effective  have  big  masses  of 
this  colour,  as  well  as  the  white  and  scarlet, 
looked  when  in  full  bloom  beneath  the  over- 
hanging trees  in  some  market  orchard.  Both 
they  and  the  Bromptons  withstood  many  a  hard 
winter  in  the  past,  and  they  might  again  if  the 
chance  be  offered.  Without  doubt  last  winter's 
cold  was  far  too  great  for  Stocks  to  with- 
stand, Wallflowers  even  succumbing  to  the 
frrst  wholesale.  Still  we  may  hope  that  all 
succeeding  winters  will  not  be  so  hard,  and 
that  many  things  not  absolutely  hardy  may  yet 
exist  through  them,  even  Brompton  and  Queen 
Stocks.  I  saw  it  was  advised  but  a  day  or  two 
since  to  make  sowings  of  these  varieties.  That 
may  be  all  very  well  if  the  plants  are  to  be 
wintered  in  a  frame,  but  even  then  they  would 
show  poor  form  next  year.  It  would  bo  much 
better  were  strong  plants  ready  to  be  put  out 
now,  selecting  sheltered  places  and  soil  that  is 
not  too  stiff  and  water-logged,  but  rather  dry; 
then,  with  ordinary  care,  plants  may  be  win- 
tered very  well.  With  a  fine  strain  of  giant 
Bromptons  some  may  be  got  into  6-inch  pots 
and  be  left  in  a  frame  all  the  winter,  but  the 
finest  spikes  can  only  be  got  from  strong,  well- 
grown  plants.  A.  D. 

NEW  CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  it  seemed  as  though  the 
acme  of  perfection  had  been  attained  with  the 
varieties  just  then  raised  of  this  the  most  lovely 
of  all  sections  of  that  monarch  of  autumn  flowers, 
the  Dahlia.  However,  each  season  since  the 
distiibution  of  the  varieties  just  referred  to, 
Robert  Cannell,  Delicata,  and  others,  our  florists 
have  raised  novelties  which  are  improvements  upon 
their  predecessors.  The  true  Cactus  form  of  the 
flower  is  too  well  known  now  to  need  description. 
In  the  introductions  of  the  past  few  years  wo  have 
at  our  disposal  lovely  flowers  of  almost  every 
colour  one  can  desire,  so  that  for  decoration  we 
are  well  supplied.  How  far  superior  for  this  pur- 
pose are  the  Cactus  varieties  to  their  companions, 
the  decorative  Dahlias,  or  even  to  the  singles  ! 
The  latter  are  not  so  pretty  in  form,  nor  can  they 
be  considered  so  artistic,  with  their  smooth  round 
edge,  whilst  their  petals  will  soon  commence 
to  fall.  Of  course  the  strong  point  against  many 
Cactus  varieties,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
too,  is  their  habit  of  growth,  the  flowers  being 
produced  on  short  stems  and  buried  beneath  a 
mass  of  foliage.  This  is  a  fault  which  also  tells 
effectually  against  their  use  for  garden  decoration. 
But  it  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  many  varieties, 
and  will  doubtless  be  in  a  few  seasons  eradicated 
from  all  varieties  of  the  family  which  will  then  be 
in  vogue.  As  a  choice  variety,  possessing  every 
quality  which  is  deemed  to  constitute  a  good 
plant  for  this  purpose,  I  would  mention  Matchless, 
which  was  distributed  last  year.  It  is  of  true 
Cactus  shape,  very  free  flowering,  of  medium  size, 
with  a  tendency  to  be  large,  and  of  perfect  habit, 
throwing  the  blooms  well  out  of  the  leaves ;  the 
colour  is  well  described  as  a  rich  velvety  maroon. 
It  also  commences  to  flower  fairly  early  in  the 
season.  Again,  for  cutting  some  of  the  current 
varieties  are  too  large.  On  the  whole,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  novelties  it  will  be  best  to  adhere  to  a 
medium-sized  flower.  That  such  is  likely  to 
happen  would  appear  from  the  new  varieties 
staged  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  August  13.  These  also  afforded  ample 
evidence  that  there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  the 
new  Cactus  Dahlias  exhibited  during  the  present 
season.  Of  those  at  the  Drill  Hall  particular 
mention  should  be  made  of  Mrs.  A.  Beck,  an 
exceedingly  pretty  flower,  in  colour  and  size  most 
suggestive  of  Panthea,  but  the  petals  well  pointed 


and  the  flower  a  perfect  Cactus.  The  colour  is 
a  reddish  salmon.  The  shape  is  admirable.  Per- 
haps more  attractive  still  was  Arthur  Cheal, 
larger  than  the  above,  and  shown  in  fine  condition. 
The  colour  is  a  very  bright,  fiery  crimson-scarlet, 
reminding  one  of  that  of  Major  Haskins,  but  the 
outer  petals  are  straight,  not  having  the  curve 
noticeable  in  the  latter.  This  variety  should 
become  very  popular.  Other  new  varieties  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  Mrs. 
Gordon  Sloane,  of  very  novel  and  striking  colour, 
pinkish  terracotta,  and  Mrs.  Broughton  Stirling, 
rosy  magenta,  a  pretty  little  flower  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  very  thin  fluted  petals.  These  two 
varieties  will  probably  improve  considerably  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  season.  Mrs.  Montefiore  is 
also  good.  J.  F.  H. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden. — Lobelias  of  the 
fulgens  class  are  showing  flower.  There  are  some 
good  varieties,  such  as  Queen  Victoria,  deeper  in 
colour.  Firefly,  even  brighter  than  fulgens,  f. 
rosea,  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  Brun  de 
Chataigner,  a  sort  of  maroon  shade.  I  have 
raised  a  pale  rose  variety,  and  also  violacea,  of  a 
striking  violet  colour.  Gipsy,  Glow-fire,  and 
Luna  are  good  and  distinct  ;  the  two  former  evi- 
dently have  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  L.  Kerneri ; 
Gipsy  comes  near  Queen  Victoria,  and  Glow-fire 
near  Firefly,  but  both  have  their  spikes  much 
condensed  and  better  beset  with  a  mass  of  flowers, 
thus  showing  a  broad  sheet  of  colour.  Luna  is  an 
improvement  on  fulgens,  having  dense  spikes  of 
broad,  full  flowers  of  a  peouliar  shade  of  copper, 
or  sort  of  glaucous  scarlet.  Both  varieties  of  In- 
carvillea  have  proved  hardy  here  ;  Vilmorin's  had 
stalks  up  to  3  feet,  and  showed  ten  of  its  large 
blooms.  Campanula  mirabilis  grows  well.  M. 
Cuisin's  plate  shows  a  wonderful  pyramid  of  large 
lilac  flowers  1  foot  through,  the  foliage  entirely 
hidden  ;  it  will  prove  a  most  remarkable  alpine. 
Crocus  Suworowi  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  a 
curiosity  at  the  beginning  of  August ;  flowers  white, 
with  faint  stripes.  C.  vallicola,  which  will  open 
in  a  few  days,  is  similar  to  Suworowi,  only  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  adorned  with  a  few  yellow 
blotches.  As  to  Kniphofias,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
duce something  striking,  yet  in  Helios  and  Sur- 
prise I  can  show  two  splendid  sorts.  Helios  since 
last  year  has  much  improved,  and  shows  now  its 
true  character ;  it  bears  two  enormous  candelabrum 
spikes  of  an  oval  shape,  orange-yellow.  Surprise 
is  an  early  flowering  variety,  the  spikes  very 
large,  of  a  salmon-orange,  a  new  colour  among 
Kniphofias.  A  very  striking  and  interesting 
plant  is  a  new  species  of  Berckheya  carrying  a 
bold  raceme  with  large  yellow  flowers ;  the 
leaves,  too,  which  are  serrate,  2  feet  long  by  6 
inches  broad,  are  very  ornamental ;  the  upper 
side  is  strongly  nerved  and  netted,  of  a  deep 
shining  green,  and  the  under  side  of  a  pure  creamy 
white.  A  group  of  these  plants  attracts  attention 
from  afar. — Max  Leichtlix,  Badmi-Baden. 

Effects  of  lime  on  Nymphseas  and  other 

plants. — I  have  read  the  courteous  reply  from  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  on 
page  98  of  The  Garden.  Mr.  Smith  writes  that 
Nympha^as  are  all  lime  haters,  and  he  holds  out 
no  hope  of  my  being  able  successfully  to  cultivate 
these  beautiful  plants  in  my  pool  filled  from  a 
spring  impregnated  with  lime.  A  curious  instance 
of  the  antipathy  of  plants  to  lime  has  just  occurred 
here.  Having  a  plant  in  my  rock  garden  of 
Androsace  Leichtlini,  I  placed  a  piece  of  limestone 
underneath  its  trailing  stems.  A  few  inches  below 
was  growing  a  healthy  plant  of  Asplenium  septen- 
trionale.  I  soon  found  out  this  plant  was  becoming 
yellow  and  sickly,  no  doubt  from  the  rain-water 
washing  over  the  piece  of  limestone  above  it. 
Near  at  hand  I  had  other  plants  of  the  same  Fern 
growing  healthily  amidst  pieces  of  porphyry.  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  this,  as  I  have  never 
found  A.  septentrionale  growing  wild  except  upon 
rocks  of  igneous  formation.  A.  fontanum  and 
A.  lanceolatum  are  instances  of  this  antipathj'. 
A.  fontanum  will  not  thrive  unless  its  roots  are  in 
contact  with  limestone,  whereas  to  A.  lanceolatum 
(its  near  ally)  thi?  contact  is  poisonous  ;  it  must 


have  a  granitic  or  porphyritic  rock.  Acacia  deal- 
bata  is  a  remarkable  instanceof  this.  In  the  gardens 
around  Cannes  it  grows  plentifully  and  luxu- 
riantly, whilst  but  a  few  miles  off,  at  Nice,  under 
similar  climatic  conditions,  it  is  stunted  and  un- 
healthy. In  the  latter  case  it  is  growing  in  cal- 
careous soil  on  mountain  limestone,  whilst  at 
Cannes  it  has  decomposed  granite  for  its  sus- 
tenance only.  —  R.  Milne-Bedhead,  Holden 
CloiKjh,  CHlheroe. 


ROCK  GARDEN  NOTES  FROM  KEW. 

At  Kew  Gardens  the  rockwork  is  interesting 
almost  all  the  year  round,  but  perhaps  never 
more  so  than  at  the  present  time  (August), 
when  the  flowers  of  the  summer  are  practically 
past  and  the  autumn  flowers  are  not  yet  deve- 
loped. It  is  the  bridging  over  of  the  dull 
season  that  frequently  presents  some  difficulty, 
and  in  this  respect  a  good  example  is  set  at 
Kew,  where  many  of  the  hardy  plants  are  still 
as  gay  as  can  be  desired.  A  short  reference, 
therefore,  to  the  plants  blooming  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  (early  in  August)  may  help  others  in 
their  selection. 

That  glorious  Himalayan  Poppy  (Meconopsis 
Wallichi)  still  has  its  pale  blue  blossoms  un- 
folded on  stems  quite  5  feet  high,  and  occupies 
a  damp,  partly  shaded  position.  Gentiana  as- 
clepiadea  rears  its  dark  blue  flowers  cjuite  2^  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  forms  a  good  contrast 
with  the  white  variety  and  also  with  the  white 
Symphyandra  Hoffmanni,  which,  but  for  its 
connate  stamens,  would  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  a  Campanula,  having  its  large  flowers 
disposed  in  a  long  raceme  quite  2  feet  high. 
Of  Campanulas  blooming  on  the  rockwork,  I 
will  mention  Campanula  haylodgensis,  a  dwarf 
hybrid  about  8  inches  high,  with  pale  blue 
flowers  ;  the  rare  little  gem.  Campanula  excisa, 
with  deeply  cut  corolla  and  blue  flowers  ;  Cam- 
panula versicolor  Rosani,  which  is  pale  blue 
with  dark  centre  ;  and  the  well-known  varie- 
ties Campanula  garganica  hirsuta,  C.  puUa,  C, 
pusilla  alba  and  C.  carpathica  alba.  Alpine 
Poppies  are  mostly  over,  but  I  noticed  the 
pretty  little  pale  pink  variety  Papaver  alpinum 
roseum  still  flowering  profusely,  as  were  also 
Silene  Schafta,  Chrysogonum  virginianum  and 
the  bright  crimson  Silene  armeria.  Quite  a 
gorgeous  effect  is  produced  by  the  showy  annual 
Erysimum  Perofskianum,  which  has  large  race- 
mose heads  of  a  brilliant  deep  orange  colour, 
each  individual  flower  measuring  nearly  an  inch 
across  ;  the  leaves  are  lanceolate  with  a  dentate 
margin,  and  the  plant  forms  a  most  handsome 
bush  quite  2  feet  high.  Another  yellow  flower 
of  striking  beauty  is  Hunnemannia  fumari^folia, 
a  Mexican  perennial  with  large.  Poppy-like 
bright  yellow  flowers  of  great  substance,  spring- 
ing from  a  compact  mass  of  triternate  glaucous 
leaves.  The  plant,  from  If  feet  to  2  feet  high, 
is  most  eft'ective,  but  very  probably  requires 
protection  during  winter. 

A  very  distinct  and  handsome  Thyme  is 
Thymus  comosus,  which  is  larger  in  all  its  parts 
than  the  better-known  varieties  and  bears  large 
spikes  of  pale  pink  flowers.  Noteworthy,  too, 
is  a  handsome  dwarf  plant  under  the  name  of 
Coris  monspeliensis  ;  it  is  only  6  inches  high, 
has  linear  leaves  reminding  one  of  a  .Sedum, 
and  bears  elongated  heads  of  pale  purplish  blue 
flowers. 

On  a  prominent  rocky  ledge  I  noticed  the 
graceful  Echium  plantagineum,  which  has  its 
very  small  leaves  densely  crowded  and  is  laden 
with  red  buds  and  deep  blue  flowers  with  red 
stamens.  The  plant  is  of  elegant  habit  and  well 
deserves  the  prominent  position  it  occupies. 
Quite  near  the  same  rock  Tigridia  pavonia  ex- 
pands its  showy  flowers,  and  Prunella  grandi- 
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flora  rubra,  Erigeron  aurantiacus,  Hypericum 
o'ympicum  and  Polygonum  affine  make  a  good 
show  of  colour  near  a  bog  bed  carpeted  with 
Pratia  angulata  and  the  golden-leaved  variety 
of  Lysimachia  nummularia.  The  Bead  Plant 
(Nertera  depressa)  is  used  for  a  carpeting  plant 
on  higher  ground,  and  the  variegated  Sibthorpia 
europrea  covers  the  ground  of  a  level  peaty  bed. 
A  delightfully  showy  plant  is  Lamium  macula- 
turn  aureum  ;  it  forms  a  dwarf  carpet  of  large, 
bright  golden  yellow  leaves,  suffused  with 
white  in  the  centre  and  setting  off  to  great 
advantage  the  rosy  purple  flowers  with  which  it 
is  laden  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  only  Audrosace  still  flowering  is  A.  lanu- 
ginosa, which  is  doing  well,  as  is  also  the  dwarf 
Inula  ensifolia,  with  flowers  resembling  those 
of  Buphthalmum  salicifoliura,  but  close  to  the 
ground.  Of  Primulas,  I  only  noticed  Primula 
capitata,  with  its  globular  heads  of  lilac  blos- 
soms ;  and  of  Geraniums,  the  varieties  Geranium 
cinereum  lancastriense,  G.  subcaulesoens,  G.  ar- 
genteum,  G.  Endresi,  and  a  dark  blue  form  of 
G.  pratense  are  still  in  bloom. 

Rather  interesting  is  Erodium  guttatum  with 
white  flowers,  showing  a  dark  blotch  on  each  of 
the  two  upper  petals.  OSnothera  missouriensis 
with  its  yellow  flowers  occupies  a  very  promi- 
nent position,  and  close  by  Polygonum  sphiero- 
stachyum  raises  its  blood-red  spikes  of  showy 
blossoms  quite  18  inches  high.  A  little  further 
on  on  the  same  side  are  the  bright  yellow 
flowers  of  Potentilla  bifurca,  the  tall  Del- 
phinium cardinale  quite  5  feet  high  coveted 
with  scarlet  flowers,  and  the  North  American 
Eupatorium  ageratoides  with  its  compound 
corymbs  of  white  flowers  about  2^  feet  high. 
Of  Anemone  japonica  the  variety  now  flowering 
at  Kew  is  a  specially  dark  and  handsome  one. 
Its  neighbours  are  Tradescantia  virginica  and 
Dianthus  deltoides,  both  in  full  bloom,  as  is 
al&o  the  elegant  Lythrum  virgatum  with  its 
crimson  spikes  and  graceful  habit. 

In  the  foreground  a  prominent  place  has  been 
allotted  to  the  pretty  white  annual,  Alyssum 
maritimum,  while  more  in  the  background  are 
Potentilla  fruticosa.  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Eryn- 
gium  alpinum,  Lysimachia  barystachys,  and 
such  stately  plants  as  Telekia  cordifolia.  Inula, 
Heleuiutn,  and  Hemerocallis  fulva  var.  longi- 
tuba.  The  last  variety  is  very  distinct,  bear- 
ing double  flowers,  which  are  deep  red  at  the 
base,  while  the  petals  generally  are  deep  orange. 

As  the  foregoing  names  do  not  form  any- 
thing like  a  complete  list  of  the  varieties  now 
in  bloom  at  Kew,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
though  the  summer  is  past,  hardy  flowers  are 
still  in  abundance  in  these  gardens,  where 
no  efforts  are  spared  to  provide  instructive 
recreation  for  amateur  and  botanist  alike. 

Elmside,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  mention  in  last  week's  notes  that  the  time 
had  come  when  it  was  advisable  to  prepare  for 
the  [propagation  of  those  tender  plants  which  still 
hold  their  own  in  flower  garden  arrangements 
brings  the  reminder  that  there  are  other  flowers  of 
much  greater  value  which  also  demand  attention, 
viz  ,  those  that  are  either  perfectly  hardy  or 
only  require  sufficient  protection  to  keep  the 
frost  out  of  the  soil,  and  whose  propagation  can 
be  effected  in  the  open  or  in  any  ordinary  pit  or 
frame.  I'inks,  Carnations,  Violas,  and  alpine 
Phloxes  are  already  inserted,  and  in  their  respec- 
tive quarters  are  progressing  favourably  ;  other 
things  requiring  attention  later  on  are  the  taller 
Phloxes,  both  early  and  late,  Antirrhinums,  Pent- 
stemons,  herbaceous  Lobelias,  and  the  like.  Any 
of  these  things  represented  at  the  present  time  by 
batches  of  seedlings  will  repay  careful  inspection, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  there  is  at  once  new 


and  good,  and  when  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon is  found,  to  promptly  mark  it  with  the  view 
to  future  propagation.  I  suggested  in  recent 
notes  that  very  good  things  were  obtainable  from 
almost  every  packet  of  seed  in  several  of  the 
above  herbaceous  plants,  that  is  if  the  seed  was 
obtained  from  a  thoroughly  reliable  source,  and 
see  something  of  the  kind  was  specially  noticed  in 
a  visit  recently  paid  by  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence's  seat  at  Dork- 
ing. Mr.  Bain  is  reported  as  having  two  beds  of 
Pentstemons,  one  of  named  varieties,  the  other  of 
seedlings  from  seed  sown  in  January,  1805,  and 
an  inspection  of  both  resulted  in  the  opinion  that 
the  seedlings  were  decidedly  the  better.  Nothing 
could  more  fully  substantiate  the  necessity  of  a 
careful  inspection  of  beds  of  seedlings  with  the 
view,  as  I  have  said,  of  selecting  the  very  best  for 
propagation.  In  this  way  some  special  colour 
that  is  difficult  to  find  among  named  sorts  is  often 
obtained.  In  the  case  of  Antirrhinums,  having 
fixed  some  plants  of  good  constitution  and  the  re- 
quired height  in  different  shades  of  white,  yellow, 
and  crimson,  the  same  may  be  kept  annually  for 
special  purposes  and  increased  by  means  of  cut- 
tings, whilst  for  large  beds  where  no  particular 
colour  is  required,  as  also  for  forming  clumps  on 
herbaceous  borders,  seedlings  may  be  employed. 
The  propagation  of  early-flowering  herbaceous 
plants,  that  is  those  that  are  out  of  bloom  quite 
early  in  the  season,  may  now  be  taken  in 
hand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  it  thus  early, 
but  at  the  same  time  any  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  can  be  done  at  the  present  time  will 
relieve  the  operations  that  are  necessary  with  the 
general  overhauling  of  borders,  Doronicums, 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  and  some  of  the  hardy  bor- 
der Saxifrages  being  cases  in  point  of  plants  that 
may  be  increased  by  division  at  this  season.  I 
have  grown  Heuchera  sanguinea  and  Saxifraga 
pyramidalis  together  for  the  last  two  seasons  on 
a  narrow  border  that  was  formed  in  front  of  a 
wall  on  which  are  climbing  plants  in  variety,  and 
they  make  a  brave  show  in  such  a  site  at  their 
respective  seasons. 

Sunflowers.— The  varieties  of  Helianthus  are 
strongly  in  evidence  just  at  present.  I  put  in 
several  clumps  of  the  miniature  annual  Sunflower 
to  fill  up  a  few  gaps ;  these  have  developed  into 
large  bushes  5  feet  in  height  and  are  now  full  of 
flower,  whilst  double  forms  are  supplied  by  the 
perennials  H.  multitiorus  plenus  and  H.  Soleil  d'Or. 
Both  the  latter  are  exceptionally  good  varieties 
for  cutting,  not  so  graceful  perhaps  as  the  single 
forms,  but  lasting  longer  in  water.  These,  as  a 
rule,  continue  in  good  health  for  many  years  when 
once  established,  but  if  there  is  the  least  indica- 
tion that  they  are  going  back,  the  clumps  should 
be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  died  down, 
and  the  strongest  pieces  being  selected,  replanted 
in  some  good  soil  that  has  been  deeply  dug  and 
well  worked,  incorporating  a  little  good  manure  if 
the  soil  is  rather  on  the  light  side. 

Starworts. — The  perennial  Asters,  or  Star- 
worts,  are  already  with  us,  and  as  by  the  aid  of 
an  extemporised  covering  to  keep  off  severe  frost 
we  are  usually  cutting  the  late  varieties  until  the 
beginning  of  December,  the  season  of  these  beau- 
tiful late  summer  and  autumn  flowers  will  be  a 
long  one.  Sorts  in  flower  at  the  present  time  are 
acris,  some  varieties  of  Amellus  and  h-evis,  pani- 
culatus  Dot,  and  sagittifolius.  The  last  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  size  or  individual  beauty  of 
its  flowers,  but  the  fact  that  it  throws  a  long 
graceful  spike  makes  it  very  acceptable  for  cutting 
at  the  present  time.  One  has  to  be  a  little  careful 
in  planting  Starworts,  to  study  in  fact  the  flower- 
ing season,  the  height  and  the  habit  of  different 
varieties.  Thus,  for  instance,  varieties  of  graceful 
habit,  as  sagittifolius  or  diffusus  horizontalis,  can 
be  planted  together  in  quantity  and  produce  a 
very  pretty  efiect  ;  whereas  very  stiff  and  formal 
kinds,  as  acris  or  densus,  look  best  in  clumps  of 
not  more  than  two  or  three,  with  something 
lighter  on  either  side  of  them.  Writing  of  flowers 
for  cutting  reminds  me  to  note  how  very  late  one 
of  our  very  finest  things,  Montbretia  crocosmia;- 
flora,  is  this  year,  doubtless  owing  to  the  severe  ' 


frost  in  February  last  and  their  consequent  late 
breaking  away. 

Seedlings. — Boxes  sown  earlier  in  the  summer 
with  herbaceous  plants  in  variety,  tall,  as  Del- 
phiniums and  Foxgloves,  of  medium  height,  as 
Pyrethrums  and  Acjuilegias,  and  dwarf,  as  Pico- 
tees  and  Pansies,  will  now  be  pretty  well  furnished 
with  young  plants,  and  it  is  advisable  to  get  these 
shifted  before  the  roots  have  too  firm  a  grip  of  the 
soil.  If  convenient  to  transfer  them  to  permanent 
quarters,  this  may  be  done,  but  if  there  is  no  room 
for  them  at  present  on  the  borders,  they  may  be 
consigned  to  nursery  beds  for  the  time  being  and 
get  their  permanent  shift  later  on.  Perhaps  the 
nursery  bed  is  the  best  place  while  the  seedlings 
are  still  small ;  one  has  them  more  under  the  eye 
here  and  can  take  measures  to  check  the  attacks 
of  slugs,  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  majority  of 
herbaceous  plants  whilst  they  are  yet  in  a  young 
stage.  It  is  well  when  pricking  out  to  give  the 
seedlings  sufficient  room  to  allow  of  a  small  hoe 
being  run  between  the  rows  if  the  plants  remain  in 
the  nursery  bed  until  early  spring.  East  Lothian 
Stocks,  to  stand  through  the  winter,  may  be  sown 
at  once,  if  not  already  done.  Autumn-sown 
plants  that  can  be  planted  out  early  and  get  well 
established  by  early  summer  are  more  satisfactory 
than  spring  sown  stuff  in  a  very  hot  dry  summer  if 
facilities  for  artificial  watering  are  not  satisfactory. 
Self-sown  seedlings  of  Polyanthus  are  coming  up 
in  their  thousands  where  seed-pods  were  not  re- 
moved. This  is  an  easy  and  effectual  way  of 
securing  a  big  stock  of  these  favourite  spring 
plants,  and  the  seedlings  can  be  the  more  easily 
removed  if,  some  time  before  the  seed  ripens,  the 
ground  is  lightly  eased  about  1  inch  in  depth 
round  the  plants,  broken  down,  and  a  little  fine 
soil  added  if  this  is  deemed  essential. 

Claremont.  E.  BuRRELL. 

Lilium  longiflorum  Takesima.— Occasion- 
ally among  the  vast  numbers  of  Lilium  longiflorum 
sent  here  from  Japan  during  the  winter  months 
a  distinct  form  crops  up  which  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  any  other  variety  of  L.  lorigi- 
florum  by  the  exterior  of  the  unopened  buds  being 
suffused  with  purple,  while  the  stem  is  also  of  a 
blackish  purple  hue,  and  the  leaves  are  longer 
and  narrower  than  those  of  the  type.  Its  promi- 
nent characteristics  are  far  more  pronounced  when 
in  the  bud  state  than  they  are  after  the  flowers 
are  expanded,  for  in  this  latter  stage  the  purplish 
tinge  of  the  exterior  to  a  great  extent  disappears. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  bulbs,  hence  it  can- 
not be  selected  till  the  flower  stem  has  pushed  up. 
Though  by  no  means  superior  from  a  floral  point 
of  view  to  the  other  forms,  it  is  nevertheless  in- 
teresting as  an  example  of  the  variability  to  be 
found  in  Lilium  longiflorum.  Thus  we  have  from 
Japan  this  particular  kind,  two  variegated  forrns, 
a  couple  at  least  quite  distinct  from  a  floral  point 
of  view,  and  from  Holland  arrives  the  typical  L. 
longiflorum,  inferior  in  flower  to  all  the  others, 
while  in  addition  we  have  the  geographical  form 
of  L.  longiflorum,  sent  here  from  Bermuda  under 
the  name  of  L.  Harrisi. — H.  P. 

SHOBT  NOTMS.—FLOWEB. 


Tufted  Pansy  Purple  Empress.— This  is  a 

new  variety  thought  highly  of,  and  it  certainly  lias 
rich  colouring.  Tfie  flower  is  round— too  round  for 
my  own  taste,  for  I  think  the  circular  bloom  not  dis- 
tinct enough  from  the  ordinary  Pansy.  It  has  a 
uommeudiible  habit. — II. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Gloriosa.— It  will  be  difficult 
to  obtain  anything  of  more  perfect  Cactus  form  or  a 
sort  of  better  growth  than  this.     The  colour  is  bright  j 
crimson-red;    the    petals   long,    narrow   and   twisted,/ 
forming  a  most  handsome  flower.     The  variety  throws  j 
its  blooms  well  out  of  the  foliage,  and  the  long  foot- 
stalks enhance  its  value  for  cutting.— H. 

Effects  of  the  drought  upon  tufted  Pan-  j 
sies.- Plants    which    passed    through    the    late   dry  i 
weather  without  being  watered  have  responded  sur- 
prisingly to  the   more   recent  rains,  and  are  now  a 
perfect   mass   of    bloum,    and   uninjured   by   mildew,  | 
whilst    those    plants    which    had    been    constantly 
watered  are  badly  affected  with  the  disease,  and  also 
decidedly  past  their  best  in  the  matter  of  bloom.— H. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


WISTARIA  SINENSIS  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  illustration  from  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
Greenwood-Pim  shows  a  portion  of  a  fine  old 
Wistaria  trained  over  a  doorway  in  the 
College  Gardens  at  Dublin.  The  specimen  is 
about  fifty  years  old  and  rambles  over  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  wall  space,  and  when  covered 
with  its  pendent  clusters  of  lilac  flowers  (as 
shown  in  the  engraving)  it  is  a  very  graceful 
and  pleasing  object.  Seeing  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  this  splendid  climber  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan,  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not 
more  generally  seen  on  walls  and  gables  every- 
where. Near  London  it  is  plentiful  and  flowers 
profusely,  while  one  of  the  floral  sights  of  April 
in  Paris  is  to  see  the  Wistaria  on  walls,  pillars 
and  iron  raiHngs  everywhere.  There  is  a  fine 
plant  scrambling  over  the  grey  stone  gateway 
of  Gabrielle's  house  at  Fontainebleau,  and  one 
may  see  its  purple  festoons  dangling  over  the 


French  gardens)  deserves  notice.  In  that 
country  the  walls  are  often  devoted  to  the  best 
of  Pears  and  other  fruit  trees,  but  by  stretch- 
ing a  single  or  double  wire  on  iron  supports 
2  feet  or  so  above  the  wall  top  the  Wistaria  is 
trained  thereon,  and  thus  becomes  a  very  beau- 
tiful feature  in  town  or  villa  gardens. 

F.  W.  B. 

Last  winter's  message  to  the  trade.  — I 
have  been  greatly  struck  at  Ventnor  with  a  point 
which  should  be  of  some  interest  to  the  nursery 
trade  in  the  south  of  England.  I  rater  to  the 
wholesale  destruction,  approaching  to  extermina- 
tion, of  the  shrubby  Veronicas  in  particular. 
The  green  Euonymuses  are  all  right,  but  the 
gold-edged  ones  are  much  damaged.  The  pecu- 
liar charm  of  these  south  coast  resorts  lies  in 
these  unusual  shrubs.  At  Ventnor  the  Veronicas 
were  as  wild  and  common  as  in  South  Devon  ;  now 
they  are  gone.  The  trade  should,  therefore,  pro- 
pagate these  things  freely,  and  everyone  from  the 
town  authorities  to  the  cottager  should  purchase 
and  replant  at  once.  Large  owners  of  seaside 
property  should  supply  shrubs  gratuitously  ;  in- 


has  nearly  the  entire  panicle  composed  of  sterile 
flowers,  and  the  substitution  of  four  large  petals 
in  place  of  stamens  and  pistil  renders  it  a  closely - 
packed  pyramid  of  white  flowers  upwards  of  1 
foot  long.  The  ordinary  form,  whilst  less  strik- 
ing, is  more  graceful  than  the  other.  Its  lighter 
panicles  are  more  largely  made  up  of  fertile 
flowers,  but  the  sterile  ones  are  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  grandiflora,  some  measuring 
upwards  of  2  inches  across.  The  leaves  are  borne 
in  pairs,  or  more  frequently  in  threes,  at  each 
node  ;  they  are  ovate,  pointed,  and  covered  with 
pubescence.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  was  introduced  in  1874.  It  can  easily  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings  taken  before  the  wood  be- 
comes hard. — B. 

Spirsea  Douglasi.— For  trimly  kept  beds  and 
shrubbery  borders  there  are  numerous  other 
Spiraeas  which  are  preferable  to  this,  its  strong, 
thick  habit  and  somewhat  aggressive  mode  of 
growth  making  it  rather  troublesome  to  keep 
within  bounds.  For  the  wild  garden,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  in  fairly  open  woodland  it  is  an 
excellent  shrub,  forming  dense  masses  of  erect, 
slender,  Reed-like  stems,  which  in  July  and 
August  are  each  crowned  with  a  dense 
panicle  of  bright  rosy  flowers.  It  is 
then  particularly  handsome  and  eflec- 
tive.  The  leaves  are  narrow-oblong, 
toothed  towards  the  point,  deep  green 
above  and  whitish  beneath.  Its  vigor- 
ous habit  renders  it  suitable  for  almost 
any  position  ;  even  in  dry,  sandy  soil 
it  will  thrive  better  than  any 
other  Spira;a.  It  is,  however,  when 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  water  that 
it  reaches  its  full  luxuriance,  and  may 
then  be  seen  6  feet  or  more  high  with 
panicles  of  proportionate  size.  It  is  a 
native  of  North-west  America. — B. 
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Wistaria  sinensis  over  a  gate  in  the  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from 

a  photograph  by  Mr.  Qreenwood-Pim. 


windows  at  Hampton  Court  in  a  simple  and 
pretty  way.  There  used  to  be  a  white-flowered 
variety  there  also,  near  to  the  groat  Vine.  Even 
if  the  Wistaria  was  not  such  a  fine  flowering 
shrub,  it  would  be  well  worth  growing  for  its 
wreaths  of  foliage  so  variable  in  colouring,  from 
the  fawn-tinted  young  leaves  of  spring  to  the 
golden  coloured  ones  of  autumn. 

Travellers  iu  Japan  tell  us  of  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  Wistaria  as  there  grown  in  the 
temple  gardens  or  around  the  most  popular 
tea  houses  of  that  charming  land.  There  are 
six  or  eight  species  wild  and  cultivated  in  China 
and  Japan,  but  perhaps  none  better  for  our 
climate  than  W.  sinensis  and  its  seedling  va- 
rieties. One  reason  why  the  Wistaria  is  rarely 
seen  is  that  it  is  a  slow  grower  in  its  earlier 
stages  of  existence.  It  is  best  propagated  by 
layering  the  long  shoots  or  branches  in  the 
ground  under  stones,  and  in  this  way  strong 
young  plants  may  be  obtained.  Once  well 
planted  in  deep  rich  gravelly  soil,  all  it  requires 
is  training  occasionally  and  ample  wall  space. 
One  way  of  training  this  plant  (as  adopted  in 


deed  all  that  can  be  done  should  be  done.  Some 
more  likely  things  not  hitherto  tried  should  also 
be  added.  The  hardy  Fuchsias  have  also  suffered. 
— Alfred  Dawson. 

Weigela  Congo. — This  must  be  included  in 
the  list  of  persistent  flowerers,  for  it  is  now  laden 
!  with   bloom,  and  still  carries  a  great  number  of 
unopened  buds.     It  is  one  of  the  darkest  coloured 
of  any,  the  blossoms  being  of  a  deep  claret-crim- 
son  tint,  but  in  a  mass  it  is  decidedly  less  showy 
I  than  the  brighter  Eva  Rathke.     The  large  white 
!  stigma  just  protruding  from  the  mouth  of   the 
flower  is  very  conspicuous  against  the  dark  crim- 
son petals.     This   variety  forms  a  bold,  strong- 
1  growing  bush,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  one  of  the 
!  oldest  of  these  crimson  kinds — Lavallei,  but  the 
blossoms  of  Congo  are  deeper  than  those  of  the 
other.     In  both  of  them  the  flowers  do  not  ex- 
pand so  widely  as  those  of  the  W.  rosea  class. — T. 
Hydrangea  paniculata. — Thisis  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  showiest  of  all  autumn-ll  jaming  shrubs, 
and   is  not  only  a  sure  flowerer,   but  also  quite 
hardy— at  least  in  the  London  district.     Of  the 
two  forms  in  cultivation  the  one  known  as  grandi- 
flora or  floribunda  is  more  popular.     This  variety 


HERBS  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Parsley. — This  is  in  great  request  in 
most  places  the  whole  year  round,  often 
more  so  during  the  dull  months  of 
winter,  when  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
keep  up  a  supply,  hence  the  necessity 
of  making  provision  while  there  is  yet 
time.  In  many  gardens  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  not  paid  to  the  growth  of  this 
useful  herb,  for  often  a  sowing  made 
alongside  a  path  in  spring  has  to  suffice 
for  the  whole  year.  Here  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  overcrowd  each  other 
through  the  summer,  and  by  the  time 
frost  sets  in  the  foliage  has  become  so 
drawn  and  tender  that  a  few  degrees  kill 
it  to  the  ground,  thus  causing  a  blank  till  growth 
commences  in  spring.  To  have  a  good  stock  of 
healthy  fresh  leaves  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
two  or  three  sowings,  one  in  spring  to  give  a  supply 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn  after 
those  plants  which  have  withstood  the  winter  have 
gone  to  seed,  another  in  June  to  furni,sh  plants  for 
transplanting  at  the  present  time,  and  a  third  in 
August  to  provide  a  stock  for  spring  and  early 
summer  use.  Plants  raised  from  the  June  sowings 
will  now  be  large  enough  for  transplanting.  A 
piece  of  light  dry  soil  in  a  sheltered  situation 
should  be  selected,  for  on  such  the  plants  do  not 
make  such  sappy  growth  as  they  do  on  rich  re- 
tentive ground.  A  distance  of  from  9  inches  to  a 
foot  should  be  allowed  between  them,  as  this  will 
prevent  the  foliage  from  being  drawn  up  too 
spindly.  Should  the  weather  be  bright  after 
planting,  shade  for  a  few  days  to  prevent  undue 
flagging,  after  which  no  further  care  will  be 
needed  till  the  approach  of  frost,  when  a  tem- 
porary frame  should  be  put  round  so  that  lights 
may  be  put  on  in  case  of  severe  weather.  In  some 
places  snow  will  protect  the  plants  from  frost 
but  in  low-lying  damp  situations  the  snow  melts 
thus  leaving  the  plants  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
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the  frost.  Not  much  protection  is  required,  for 
the  plants  being  grown  hardy  are  better  abls  to 
resist  the  cold,  but  in  case  of  long-continued  frost 
it  is  well  to  cover  the  lights  with  short  litter  dur- 
ing the  time  it  lasts  to  prevent  the  leaves  from 
getting  frozen,  for  nothing  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  destroy  plant  life  than  that  of  denuding 
it  of  its  foliage  when  frosted.  Plants  that 
were  left  in  the  seed  rows  should  be  thinned  to  a 
distance  of  a  foot  apart,  so  that  the  foliage  may 
have  ample  room  to  develop.  That  from  the 
spring  sowings  may  be  cut  and  dried,  as  it  will 
be  too  tender  to  withstand  the  frost,  and  such 
will  be  found  very  acceptable  for  flavouring  soups, 
&c.  Sowings  made  in  August  should  be  thinned 
to  6  inches  apart  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  ;  this  will  induce  them  to  be 
hardy  and  dwarf,  and  at  the  first  approach  of 
warmth  in  spring  they  will  start  into  growth, 
or  they  may  be  hastened  by  having  portable 
frames  put  over  them.  Spring  sowings  are  always 
better  for  being  thinned  early,  as  the  foliage  is 
then  induced  to  grow  more  robust,  and  therefore 
stands  much  better  when  used  for  garnishing. 
Varieties  are  said  to  be  very  numerous,  but  any 
good  strain  of  curled  may  be  grown,  and  those 
who  are  desirous  of  saving  their  own  seed  would 
do  well  to  plant  a  few  roots  of  the  dwarfer  and 
Moss  curled  by  themselves,  in  order  that  a  true 
stock  may  be  obtained.  The  Fern-leaved  varie- 
ties are  very  pretty  for  garnishing,  especially 
when  well  grown,  as  the  leaves  are  then  more 
robust  and  do  not  wither  so  soon. 

Chervil.  —  During  winter  when  the  young 
foliage  of  Tarragon  is  scarce  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  often  in  great  demand,  and  as  the 
plants  make  but  slow  progress  during  the  dull, 
cold  weather,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  grow 
before  frost  sets  in.  A  sowing  made  at  the  present 
time  in  drills  6  inches  apart  on  a  warm  border 
will  give  a  supply  of  nice  fresh  leaves  for  use 
during  the  winter.  This  plant  is  somewhat 
hardier  than  the  Parsley,  but  it  does  not  make 
such  rapid  progress,  neither  does  it  grow  so  well 
when  transplanted  ;  therefore  the  plants  must  be 
tliinned  to  the  proper  distance  where  the  seed  was 
sown.  On  our  heavy  soil  we  usually  allow  6  inches 
each  way,  as  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  crowded. 
In  addition  to  the  leaves  being  required  for  soups, 
many  use  them  to  flavour  salads,  in  which  case 
they  should  be  quite  small,  being  cut  ofi'  the  same 
as  Mustard  and  Cress.  When  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose, frequent  sowings  should  be  made,  as  the 
plants  if  cut  below  the  seed-leaf  do  not  grow 
again. 

Mint. — The  green  leaves  of  this  are  often  in  de- 
mand during  winter  and  early  spring,  and  roots 
are  often  dug  up  from  the  permanent  beds  to  give 
a  supply.  It  is,  however,  not  generally  known 
that  thi?  plant  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  if 
these  are  inserted  in  pots  and  stood  in  a  cold 
frame  they  will  continue  growing  through  the 
winter.  If  wanted  in  greater  quantity,  the  pots 
may  be  plunged  on  a  slight  hotbed,  when  young 
growth  is  quickly  made.  No  garden,  however, 
should  be  without  a  good  supply  of  permanent 
plants,  and  no  time  could  be  better  than  the 
present  for  making  new  beds ;  therefore  those  de- 
sirous of  increasing  their  stock  may  do  so  either 
by  cuttings  of  the  stems  or  by  dividing  the  roots. 
If  the  former  mode  is  adopted,  insert  the  cuttings 
about  3  inches  apart  and  keep  shaded  till  roots 
are  formed;  when  by  the  latter  mode,  select  some 
of  the  strongest  young  roots  and  plant  them  in 
rows  C  inches  apart ;  they  will  become  well  esta- 
blished before  winter  and  start  into  growth  early 
in  spring. 

Sa\ury. — The  winter  or  perennial  kind  may 
now  be  propagated  by  cuttings  inserted  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  they  can  remain  till  spring,  to  be 
afterwards  transplanted  into  their  permanent 
quarters.  It  is  also  well  to  plant  some  of  the 
established  plants  where  they  can  be  protected  in 
case  of  severe  weather,  as  many  suH'ered  last 
winter  owing  to  the  frost.  I'lants  of  the  annual 
or  summer  Savory  should  be  taken  up  and  dried 
for  winter  use  before  the  season  gets  too  far  ad- 


vanced. When  dried  it  is  better  to  preserve  the 
leaves  in  close  drawers  to  retain  their  flavour. 

Basil. — There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  a  supply  of  nice  fresh  leaves  during  the 
summer,  for  if  the  seed  be  sown  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed in  spring  plenty  of  plants  will  be  produced  for 
transplanting  to  the  open  border  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  but  to  have  this  green  through  the 
winter  months  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  for, 
like  many  other  such  plants  from  the  East  Indies, 
it  requires  special  care.  As  the  green  leaves 
are  in  great  request  in  some  places,  gar- 
deners are  often  called  upon  to  produce  them  ; 
therefore,  preparations  should  be  made  in 
time.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  boxes  filled  with 
light,  rich  soil,  which  should  afterwards  be  placed 
on  a  slight  hotbed  near  the  glass.  When  the 
plants  are  about  an  inch  high  prick  them  off  into 
other  boxes  and  return  to  the  hotbed,  keeping 
them  as  near  the  light  as  possible.  As  the  nights 
get  colder  the  boxes  should  be  removed  to  the 
Cucumber  house  and  kept  near  the  glass,  where 
they  may  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 
Plants  so  treated  will  usually  grow  sturdy  and 
give  a  supply  of  leaves  through  the  dull  months. 

Thyme. — Most  of  the  old  plants  were  de- 
stroyed in  this  district  last  spring  owing  to  the 
long  spell  of  frost,  and  those  who  had  not  taken 
the  precaution  to  insert  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame 
ran  short  through  the  summer  till  plants  raised 
from  seed  were  large  enough  for  use.  It  is  advis- 
able to  put  in  a  supply  of  cuttings  each  autumn, 
for  by  so  doing  the  old  plants  can  be  cut  hard 
back  for  use,  there  being  no  fear  of  the  stock  being 
lost.  Cuttings  should  be  inserted  thickly  in  light 
sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be  transplanted  in 
spring  to  where  they  are  to  remain.  Plants  so 
raised  are  much  more  forward  than  those  from 
seed  sown  in  spring,  and  the  trouble  in  propaga- 
tion is  no  greater. 

Saoe. — This  is  also  in  great  request  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months ;  therefore  a  good 
stock  should  be  grown  in  all  gardens.  Last 
winter  was  so  severe  that  many  plants  were  killed, 
and  others  suffered  so  much  that  they  had  to  be 
cut  back  to  the  old  wood.  Where  the  stock  is 
short  cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  frames  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  plants  for  putting  out  in  spring. 
H.  C.  P. 

Cauliflower  Pearl. — Owing  to  the  drought 
there  have  been  complaints  with  regard  to  this 
Cauliflower.  I  note  "C."  (p.  65)  recommends  it 
to  follow  the  Walcheren,  and  as  it  may  be  termed 
a  dwarf  selection  of  that  old,  well-known  reliable 
variety,  it  is  well  adapted  for  summer  work,  the 
heads,  though  not  large,  being  pure  white  and  of 
delicate  flavour.  The  growth  is  very  distinct, 
being  close  to  the  soil,  the  leaves  protecting  the 
heads  well.  It  is  in  my  opinion  the  very  best 
type  of  Cauliflower  for  summer  use.  Sown  in 
March,  and  again  six  weeks  later,  there  will  be  a 
succession  of  good  heads  from  July  till  Septem- 
ber by  making  several  plantings.  1  do  not  know 
of  any  variety  which  stands  drought  so  well  as  the 
Pearl.  If  required  early  a  pinch  of  seed  sown  in 
heat  will  give  nice  heads  in  June,  but  its  chief 
value  is  for  summer  work. — G-.  Wythes. 

Potato  Duke  of  Albany. — Some  little  time 
ago  a  capital  reproduction  from  a  photograph  of  the 
above-named  Potato,  accompanied  by  a  brief  note, 
appeared  in  The  Garden,  and  at  this  season  of 
lifting  early  varieties  I  should  like  to  add  a  word 
in  its  favour.  I  have  just  llnished  lifting  it,  and 
the  crop  is  very  heavy  and  quite  free  from  dise,ase. 
The  proportion  of  small  tubers  is  exceptionally 
small,  and  the  yield  averages  a  little  over  10  tons 
to  the  acre.  Some  few  years  ago  I  discarded  all 
other  early  varieties  in  favour  of  this,  and  grow  it 
now  alike  in  pits  for  first  crop,  under  south  walls 
for  second,  and  on  borders  for  general  digging. 
The  particular  border  from  which  the  bulk  of  the 
1895  crop  has  been  taken  was  for  the  three  preced- 
ing years  in  Strawberries,  and  on  deciding  to  re- 
move the  latter  last  season  I  left  all  old  plants, 
runners  and  surface  mulching  on  the  ground, 
chopping   them   to  pieces  with   a  sharp    spade. 


When  digging  was  in  progress,  the  instructions 
were  to  get  out  a  good  trench,  to  dig  deeply,  and 
bury  the  rubbish  well,  leaving  the  surface  as 
rough  as  possible.  The  ground  worked  splendidly 
in  March  after  the  long  frost,  breaking  down  like 
a  bed  of  ashes  right  away  to  the  partially  de- 
composed rubbish.  The  latter  aff'orded  a  capital 
aid  in  retaining  moisture,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  haulm  came  away  without  a  check,  feeling 
nothing  of  the  prolonged  spell  of  drought.  I 
would  particularly  recommend  this  Potato  to  the 
attention  of  cottagers  and  allotment  holders  ;  it  is 
not  only  a  grand  cropper  and  of  excellent  quality, 
but  the  fact  that  it  can  be  lifted  so  early  in  the 
season  enables  one  to  fill  up  the  ground  with  a 
batch  of  Coleworts,  late  Savoys,  Spinach  or 
winter  Onions.  The  only  Potato  that  equals  it  in 
earliness  and  cropping  qualities  is  Early  Puritan, 
but  this,  especially  in  damp  seasons,  is  not  with  me 
equal  to  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  quality. — E. 
BuRRELL,  Claremont. 

The  "Bleeping"  disease  in  Tomatoes. — 
"  B.  C.  R."  (p.  61),  in  his  notes  from  Worthing, 
speaks  of  this  disease  as  obscure  in  character  and 
difficult  to  deal  with,  attributing  it  to  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  iron  in  either  the  soil  or  the  water 
employed.  The  disease  is  in  reality  caused  by 
a  fungus — Fusarium  lycopersici,  the  resting  spore 
of  which  attacks  the  delicate  root-hairs  and  root- 
lets of  the  plant,  finally  invading  the  whole  of  the 
roots  and  spreading  up  the  stem.  The  treatment 
recommended  is  that  directly  a  plant  is  observed 
to  droop  it  should  be  pulled  up  and  burnt  ;  the 
earth  also  in  which  it  has  been  growing  should  be 
removed  and  mi.xed  with  quick-lime.  This  is 
seemingly  the  only  way  in  which  the  spread  of 
this  disease  can  be  checked. — S.  W.  F. 

Good  dry  season  Peas. — Up  to  the  end  of 

June  was  very  trying  for  Peas,  and  many  gar- 
deners felt  relieved  when  other  crops  like  Scar- 
let Runners  and  Vegetable  Marrows  became 
plentiful.  Out  of  about  a  dozen  varieties  sown 
during  May  only  two  have  produced  really  good 
crops,  viz.,  Duke  of  Albany  and  Autocrat ;  these 
two  have  been  our  main  stay  the  last  half  of  July 
and  the  early  part  of  August,  bearing  first-rate 
crops  of  well-filled  pods.  In  ordinary  seasons 
John  Bull,  President  Garfield,  Laxton's  Fill- 
basket,  and  Veitch's  Perfection  have  always 
proved  reliable  croppers  in  July  and  August,  but 
this  year  on  our  hot  soil  they  may  be  termed  a 
comparative  failure,  the  growth  being  short  and 
weakly,  with  few  pods  that  were  not  well  filled 
with  Peas.  Not  only  have  the  two  first  named 
been  a  success  on  our  light  land,  but  also  on  that 
of  a  heavy  character,  for,  visiting  a  friend  in  charge 
of  a  garden  with  a  soil  of  the  latter  description,  I 
was  struck  with  the  healthy  and  robust  appear- 
ance of  several  rows  of  Peas,  and  on  inquiry  as  to 
the  variety,  was  informed  that  it  was  Autocrat, 
he  further  adding  it  was  the  best  late  Pea  grown, 
and  Duke  of  Albany  was  named  as  the  most 
reliable  midseason  variety,  thus  unconsciously 
bearing  out  my  own  experience. — W.  G.  C. 

Carter's  Elephant  Runner  Bean. — This 
excellent  variety  deserves  bringing  more  promi- 
nently before  the  public  for  its  earliness,  produc- 
tiveness, and  fine  quality.  Many  of  the  runner 
Beans  are  too  large  and  coarse  and  find  little 
favour  in  the  kitchen,  but  though  the  above 
variety  is  long  in  the  pod  (about  10  inches)  it  is 
neither  thick,  stringy,  nor  ill-shaped.  As  an  ex- 
hibition sort  it  should  take  high  rank,  as  its  dark 
green  colour  and  perfectly  straight  pods  of  hand- 
some shape  make  it  very  attractive.  Again,  for 
home  use  or  market  its  prolific  character  is  very 
valuable,  many  of  the  racemes  having  eight  and 
ten  long  Beans  or  pods,  continuing  the  same  all 
the  way  up  the  supports.  Up  to  the  present  date 
(August  6)  I  have  had  daily  pickings  of  very 
tender  pods  for  nearly  three  weeks,  while  other 
varieties  are  only  just  ready  for  use,  though  sown 
at  the  same  time  under  similar  conditions. — 
W.  G.  C. 


Wasps. — I    was    sorry    to    read    at    page   94 
'  W.   G.  G.'s"  account  of  the  number  of  wasps' 
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nests  in  his  locality.  In  this  district  there  are 
but  few,  although  the  great  number  of  queens 
about  in  May  led  us  to  anticipate  a  similar  plague 
to  that  of  1893.  My  opinion  is  that  their  num- 
bers were  lessened  by  several  heavy,  cold  thunder- 
storms early  in  June,  these  occurring  during  the 
daytime  when  the  wasps  were  away  from  home. 
At  any  rate  from  that  date  until  three  weeks  ago 
I  had  only  seen  a  solitary  wasp  now  and  then, 
although  during  the  last  week  several  nests  have 
been  taken.  The  young  wasps  seem  small  and 
weak,  as  though  hatched  late.  Cyanide  of  po- 
tassium is  used  in  this  part  for  destroying  nests, 
but  as  it  is  done  in  the  daytime  when  numbers  of 
the  wasps  are  away  from  home,  I  think  many  of 


it  spreads  about  and  springs  up  freely  from  self- 
sown  seeds. 


Orchids. 


ANGR.ECUM  SESQUIPEDALE. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  productions  of  the 
whole  Orchid  family,  and  when  in  good  health 
and  well  flowered  is  strikingly  beautiful.  It  is 
an  erect-growing  plant,  the  deeply-coloured, 
glaucous  green   leaves   clasping   the   stem   and 


Angnecum  sesquipedale.     From  a  photograph  sent  by  Lord  Annesley,  Castlewellan,   C'l'.  Von 


them  escape.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  stifling 
them  at  night  with  sulphur  and  powder,  using  a 
piece  of  small  piping  for  a  gun,  and  digging  them 
out  afterwards  has  still  much  to  recommend  it. 
When  the  hole  is  in  a  perpendicular  form  I 
simply  pour  a  little  gas  tar  into  it,  afterwards 
stopping  it  with  a  piece  of  sod.-  J.  Crawford, 
Newark; 

The  Willow  -  leaved  Gentian  (G.  ascle- 
piadea). — The  cultivation  of  ihis  hardy  perennial 
species  entails  no  trouble,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
more  do  not  grow  it.  When  established  it  spreads 
into  thick  bushy  tufts,  which  grow  2  feet  or  more 
in  height,  and  (juite  one  half  of  each  shoot  is  a 
perfect  wreath  of  deep  blue  flowers.  We  saw 
some  charming  tufts  of  it  at  Newick  Park,  where 


arranged  in  a  distichous  manner.  From  the 
axils  of  these  the  flower-spikes  proceed,  and  bear 
few  or  many  flowers  according  to  the  size  and 
health  of  the  plants.  AEgrfecum  sesquipedale 
is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  where  it  was  Hrst  dis- 
covered about  three-quarters  of  a  ctntury  since, 
but  apparently  never  introduced  to  cultivation, 
as  the  late  Kev.  W.  Ellis  first  brought  it  to 
England  and  flowered  it  in  hi.s  gardf  n  in  18.57. 
Growing  naturally  on  exposed  and  tunny  posi- 
tions on  the  tops  of  trees,  the  plants  are  .said  to 
be  very  free-flowering,  but  do  not  keep  their 
foliage,  this  making  the  plants  far  from  i 
attractive.  Under  cultivation,  however,  the  I 
foliage,  without  being  densely  shaded,  can  be  ! 


sufficiently  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
to  prevent  its  being  scorched,  and  so  lost.  As  I 
have  before  shown  in  these  pages,  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  that  obtain  in  our  Orchid 
houses  ar<!  by  far  the  most  important  points  in 
cultivating  the  large-growing,  distichous-leaved 
Orchids,  and  perhaps  this  applies  more  forcibly 
to  the  subject  under  notice  than  to  many  others. 
It  requires,  and  must  have,  great  heat,  and  the 
light  must  be  continuous  and  clear,  never  keep- 
ing the  blinds  down  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves  being  scorched. 
This  advice,  however,  is  far  more  easily  given 
than  acted  upon  ;  it  would  be  easy  to  treat  a 
houseful  of  A.  sesquipedale,  but  not  so 
easy  to  give  it  a  conj  enial  home  where  so 
many  other  shade-Ioviag  kinds  have  to 
keep  it  company.  Still  there  are  usually 
light  sunny  places,  such,  for  instance,  as 
an  unshaded  end  to  most  Orchid  houses, 
and  these  should  be  chosen.  Then  it 
thrives  in  a  good  deal  drier  atmo.sphere 
than  is  required  by  Saccolabiums  or  Aerides, 
and  may  on  this  account  be  placed  where 
the  hot-water  pipes  are  most  plentiful  or 
nearest  the  boiler,  such  dry  places  not 
suiting  many  other  kinds.  It  will  not  do, 
of  course,  to  go  to  extremes  in  this,  though 
if  kept  well  supplied  with  moisture  at  the 
root  it  stands  far  more  drought  in  the 
atmosphere  and  thrives  better  in  it  than 
any  other  species  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
The  pots  should  be  deep  and  well  drained, 
the  roots  of  this  Orchid  delighting  to  run 
in  straight  lines.  Often  at  the  end  of 
summer  the  air  roots  will  be  found  to  have 
caught  hold  of  the  stage  if  this  be  con 
structed  of  wood  and  to  have  run  a  con- 
siderable distance  upon  it,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  had  great  difficulty  in  removing 
large  plants.  Of  course,  we  cannot  afford 
them  this  length  of  root-run,  but  by  using 
the  deepest  pots  at  command,  the  long  roots 
are  encouraged  to  a  certain  extent.  Clean 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  charcoal  are  the  best 
material  for  the  compost,  and  the  former 
must  be  induced  to  grow  during  the  summt  r, 
thus  adding  to  the  appearance  and  health 
of  the  plants.  In  repotting  old  specimens 
that  have  got  leggy  and  bare  below,  the 
stems  should  be  cut  off  to  just  below  where 
the  principal  roots  start  and  kept  lower  in 
the  pots,  or  if  this  cannon  be  done  owing 
to  the  roots  not  being  plentiful,  the  stem 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  bottom 
and  the  space  around  it  be  filled  with  drain- 
age. Even  during  winter  a  good  deal  oi 
water  is  needed  at  the  roots,  as  these  are 
often  active  at  this  season,  diflering  in  this 
respect  from  the  majority  of  those  of  the 
distichous  leaved  kinds. 

Although    the   annexed    cut   shows    the 
character  of  the   flowers,    a  short  descriji- 
tion  of  these   may   not  be    out    of   place. 
The  largest    blossoms    are   upwards    of   8 
inches  across,  very  solid  and  thick  in  tex- 
ture, and  of  a  shining  ivory  white.     The  nectary 
is  elongated  into  a  taU-like  spur,  and  though  the 
specific   name   implies   a  length   of   li  feet,   I 
have   never  seen  one    longer  than    15   inches. 
The   plants   usually  flov.er  in   spring,   and    as 
soon  as  these  are  over  the  compost  should  be 
put  in   order,  either  repotting  or  surfacing,  as 
may  be   necessary.     It   is   certainly  the  finest 
species  of  Angrajcum,  and  has  been  largely  the 
cause  of  bringmg  the  genus  into  repute. 

H.   R. 

Oncidium  longipes. — Though  a  very  small- 
flowering  kind  and  not  very  showy,  tliis  little 
Oncidium    is    usually    muih    admired    when    in 
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blossom.  It  never  fails  to  flower  with  me  in  a 
small  shallow  pan  in  the  cool  house,  from  which 
it  is  removed  during  winter  and  placed  in  the 
cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house.  The  lio;ht  green 
pseudo-bulbs  are  small  and  fjrow  closely  together, 
and  the  flowers,  which  occur  on  short,  erect 
racemes,  are  each  about  IJ  inches  across,  bright 
yellow,  spotted  and  blotched  with  brown.  The 
Blossoms  are  produced  during  July  and  August 
and  last  several  weeks  in  good  condition,  being 
verj'  pretty  for  button-holes  or  sprays. — R. 

Cypripedium  C  artisi. — This  handsome  species 
resembles  the  barbatum  section  in  habit,  foliage, 
and  flowers.  The  leaves  are  each  about  8  inches 
or  9  inches  in  length,  green,  with  dark  blotches 
and  lines.  The  spike  grows  about  1  foot  high, 
and  is  deep  purple  in  colour  and  hairy.  The 
flowers  are  rather  stifi'  in  appearance,  but  very 
distinct.  The  dorsal  sepal  has  a  white  border, 
the  basal  part  lined  with  deep  purple  and  green. 
The  sepals  are  greenish,  with  purple  lines  and 
many  spots,  while  the  pouch  is  port  wine  colour, 
with  very  deep  purple  veins.  This  species  re- 
quires great  heat  to  grow  it  well  and  a  shady, 
moist  position.  This  was  discovered  in  Sumatra 
by  Mr.  Curtis  in  1882. 


CATTLEYA  GUTTATA. 


The  various  species  and  varieties  that  resemble 
C  guttata  form  an  interesting  group  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  labiata  kinds.     They  are  quite 
indispensable    to   a    representative    collection, 
and  several  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful. 
Possibly  the  showiness  of  such  as  C.   Mossite 
and  kindred  kinds  will  always  make  these  most 
popular,  and  rightly  so,  for  although  gorgeous 
in  colouring  there  is  nothing  coarse  or  gaudy 
about   any    one    of    them.     Still    the   guttata 
group,   as  it   may  be  termed,    will  never  lack 
admirers,  and  they  give  a  pleasant  change  from 
those  mentioned  above.     C.  guttata  is  an  easily 
grown  plant,  quite  as  easy  as  any  in  the  genus, 
and  if  kept  to  a  proper  routine  of  growth  it  will 
not  fail  to  flower  satisfactorily  in  due  season 
provided  the  plants  are  sufficiently  strong.     It 
must  be  afi'orded  a  bght  position,  yet  not  too 
close  to  the  glass,  and  a  full  Cattleya  tempera- 
ture must  be  maintained.     I  usually  repot  in 
spring  just  as  it  commences  to  grow,  for  the 
roots  in  the  compost  are  just  then  becoming 
active.     The  compost  must  be  used  in  a  rough 
and   open  condition,  good  peat  fibre  broken  in 
lumps  as  large  as  a  Walnut  doing  well  for  large 
plants  if  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  a  plentiful  sprinkling    of    charcoal. 
The  pots  should  be  clean  and  rather  more  than 
half  filled  with  drainage,  this  being  protected 
by  a  film  of  rough  Moss  before  filling  in  with 
the   compost.     As  the   new    growth    advances 
more  water  will  be  required  than  at  first,  and 
when  nearly  finished  a  number  of  roots  will  be 
emitted   from  the  base  of  the  forming  pseudo- 
bulb.     These  are   usually  above  the  surface  of 
the   compost,    and   in    order   to   keep    insects 
away  from  them  and  convey  them  to  the  level 
of   the   pots   a   little   new    compost   should  be 
placed  under  and  around  them.     This  has  also 
the  etf'ect  of  strengthening  the  plants,  and  it 
wiU  be  found  that  at  this  season  the  plants  will 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  more  in 
fact   than   at   any   other  time.     It   should    be 
noted  in  repotting  this  class  of  Orchid  that  the 
roots  are  very  vigorous  and  soon  outgrow  their 
pots  ;  therefore  give  them  room  and  keep  the 
leads  as  near  the  centre  of  the  pot  as  possible, 
for  although  the  roots  grow  freely  enough  in 
the   atmosphere,   and   doubtless   collect    much 
moisture  therefrom,  they  are  safer  and  better 
covered  up.     The  more  they  cling  to  the  inside 
of  the  pot  the  better,  but  outside  they  are  ex- 
posed to  many  dangers.     When  the  growth  is 
finished  and  the  flowers  past,  less  water  will  be 


required  at  the  root,  but  the  plants  must  not  be 
dried  up  nor  must  the  temperature  be  allowed 
to  go  below  55°  at  any  time  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
C.  guttata  in  its  best  forms  frequently  attains  a 
height  of  24  inches  to  30  inches,  and  bears  at 
the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  a  couple  of  deep 
green  leaves.  From  between  these  the  flower- 
spikes  spring,  bearing  few  or  many  blooms, 
according  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
plant,  ten  or  twelve  on  each  being  not  uncom- 
mon. A  good  typical  blossom  would  measure 
4  inches  or  so  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellow,  tinged  with  green  and  bearing  abun- 
dant small  spots  of  bright  red.  This  is  a  na- 
tive of  Brazil,  and  although  introduced  at 
several  times  under  different  names,  has  been 
known  to  cultivation  since  1827.  It  is  very 
variable,  some  of  the  best  known  variations  from 
the  type  being 

C.  GUTTATA  LEOPABDiNA,  which  does  not  differ 
from  the  type  in  ground  colour,  but  has  spots 
much  larger  and  not  so  bright  in  colour.  The  lip 
is  bright  and  pretty,  the  central  lobe  being  rosy 
purple,  the  side  lobe  enfolding  the  column  being 
pure  white. 

C.  GUTTATA  Leoi'OLdi  is  One  of  the  most  distinct 
and  charming  kinds  in  this  section,  of  a  robust 
habit  and  very  free  flowering.  It  was  introduced 
from  St.  Catherine's  Island,  in  Brazil,  to  the 
gardens  of  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians,  in  whose 
honour  it  was  named.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
chocolate  with  deep  crimson  spots,  while  the  lip 
is  deep  rich  purple  and  white.  This  is  often 
classed  as  a  distinct  species,  and  a  sub-variety, 
odorata,  has  been  described  as  being  heavily 
scented. 

C.  GUTTATA  Prinsi  is  a  smaller  growing,  but 
chaste  and  beautiful  form,  having  petals  nearly 
or  quite  pure  white  with  a  few  faint  spots  of 
magenta  or  rose.  The  lip  is  bright  crimson  in 
front  and  very  broad  and  beautiful. 

C.  GUTTATA  RussELLiANA  is  an  older  variety, 
somewhat  resembling  Leopoldi,  but  the  flowers 
are  not  so  bright  in  colour  or  so  plentifully  pro- 
duced upon  the  spikes.  A  native  of  the  Organ 
Mountains,  in  Brazil,  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1838.  H. 


current  of  air  sets  the  flowers  in  motion.  It  is 
probably  from  this  circumstance  that  it  has  been 
named  the  ( Jnat  Orchid.  It  is  a  very  small  grow- 
ing plant,  a  native  of  Colombia,  and  is  best  grown 
in  company  with  the  smaller  section  of  Masde- 
vallias. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


SOUTHERN. 

Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. — I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  favourably  of  the  fruit  crops  in 
this  district.     In  the  Royal  Gardens  we  have  ex- 
cellent  crops   of    all    hardy   fruits.     Apples    are 
above  the  average  ;    in  fact,  this  may  be  called  a 
record  year   for   this    fruit.     Pears  are  a   good 
average  ;  some  of  the  trees  are  so  heavily  laden 
with  fruit  that  severe  thinning  has  to  be  resorted 
to.     Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  excellent.  Plums 
and  Damsons  average.     Apricots  fair  crop  of  fine 
fruit.     This    has    also    been  a  record    year    for 
Cherries,  the  crop  being  the  finest  I  ever  remem- 
ber.    Bush  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  abundant  and  of 
good  quality.     Exception  must  be  made  in  the 
case  of  Raspberries,  which  are  small,  but  the  crop 
is  abundant.     Strawberries  excellent  and  of  fine 
flavour.     With  reference  to  the  question  you  ask 
as  to  the  effect  the  past  severe  winter  and  the 
recent  drought  have  had  on  the  fruit  trees  and 
crops  in  this  district,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
observed  any   special   effect    caused    by    either. 
At    the    same    time    I     consider    the    question 
an   important  one,  and    well  worth   considering 
from   the    point  of   view  you    mention.     Before 
doing  so,  1  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  pass  briefly 
in  review  the  sort  of  weather  we  in  this  district 
have  passed  through  during  the  past  six  months, 
noting,  in  passing,  the  great  flood  of  November, 
1894,  the   greatest    flood   of  the  century  in  the 
Thames  valley.     New  Year's  Day  came  in  with 
10'  of  frost,  and  the  same  every  day  for  the  first 
week,  with  occasional  snow  showers  and  bright, 
sunny    days.     The    second    week    proved    more 
winterly,   with  a  minimum  of  15°  of  frost.     On 
the  night  of  the  12th  2  inches  of  snow  fell,  and 
the  following  morning  a  steady  thaw  set  in,  and 
by  the  loth  ail  traces  of  the  frost  and  snow  had 
disappeared   and    mild,    unsettled   weather  suc- 
ceeded with   heavy   rain,   which  caused   another 
flood,   the  second  this  winter.     Stormy  weather 
followed,  and  on  the  22nd  another  fall  of  snow 
(2  inches).     Afterwards  to  the  end  of  the  month 
the  frost  was  very  severe,  the  lowest  reading  of 
the  thermometer  being  22°  of  frost  on  the  28  th  ; 
rainfall  2'60  (average  1'75).     February  came   in 
with  severe  frost  and   1   inch  of  snow,  the  cold 
being  intense,  29°  of  frost  on  the  6th  and  7th,  26°, 
24°  and  over  20°  being  registered  for  many  days 
in  succession,  and  the  mean  temperature  was  pro- 
bably the  lowest  on  record   in  this  district  for 
February.     During  the  first  fortnight  the  ther- 
mometer  in   the   shade   only  rose  to  32*^  twice. 
The   frost  broke  up  on  the  20th,  having  lasted 
from  January  21,  but  the  thaw  was  only  partial, 
and  frost  again  followed  with  more  snow  ;  rain- 
fall 0'09,  being  the  lowest  here  for  at  least  twenty 
years.     The  hrst   week  in  March   was  cold   and 
frosty,   with  frequent  snow  showers,  afterwards 
becoming    much   milder,    with    bright    sunshine 
until   the  last  week,  which  was  stormy  and   un- 
settled, with  heavy  rain  ;  rainfall  1-29.   On  May  1 
we  had  4°  of  frost,  afterwards  until  the  23rd  the 
weather  was  very   fine,  sunny  and  dry,  with  low 
night  temperature  and  cold   east  winds,  but  no 
frost.     On  this  date  a  heavy  thunder  storm  passed 
over  with  a  fall  of  0'18  of  rain.     This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid   rise  in  the  temperature,  and 
brilliant  hot  sunshine  prevailed  afterwards  to  the 
end   of   the    month ;    maximum   reading   of    the 
thermometer    in    the    shade  on   the   30th,   84°  ; 
maximum  in  sun,  9."r  ;  solar  glass  in  vacuum,  134. 
This  proved  the  hottest  day.     The  rainfall  (0"36) 
is  the  lowest  on  record  for  May  here  excepting 
The    fine    weather    of    April    and    May 


Vanda  tricolor  planilabris. — This  is  a  large 
flowering  variety  of  this  noble  Orchid  and  a  most 
beautiful  plant.  Although  not  by  any  means  new, 
it  is  not  often  seen,  and  is  really  worthy  of  note. 
The  habit  is  identical  with  that  of  the  type,  but 
the  flowers  are  yellow  with  numerous  brown  spots 
upon  the  sepals  and  petals.  These  are  very  broad 
and  of  great  substance.  The  lip  is  a  bright  rose 
with  lines  of  deep  purple.  The  plants  must  be 
strongly  grown  to  induce  them  to  flower,  and  a 
light  position  in  a  large  spacious  house  suits  all 
this  section  admirably.  None  of  them  require 
much  heat  in  winter,  this  being  in  fact  injurious, 
by  stimulating  the  growth  when  it  is  not  needed. 

Cypripedium  Liowi. — This  very  distinct  and 
favourite  Cypripedium  is  now  in  bloom.  The 
flowers,  large  and  singular  in  appearance,  are  pro- 
duced in  spikes  of  about  four  or  five.  These  are  vari- 
able in  their  colour  and  markings,  the  dorsal  sepal 
being  usually  greenish  purple  ;  the  petals  are  long 
and  twisted,  light  green  spotted  with  purple,  and 
with  purple  tips,  while  the  pouch  is  greenish  pur- 
ple and  very  glossy  in  appearance.  It  is  a  strong 
growing  plant,  bearing  leaves  each  upwards  of  a 
foot  in  length,  and  requires  the  temperature  of 
the  East  India  house.  Plenty  of  water  must  be 
given  all  through  the  year  ;  therefore  the  compost 
must  be  free  and  open  and  the  drainage  good.  It 
grows  naturally  on  high  trees  in  dense  forests  in 
Borneo  and  was  introduced  in  1846. 

Pleurothallis  Barberiana. — Where  curious 
and  interesting  Orchids  or  plants  of  any  kind  are 
liked,  this  peculiar  little  species  is  sure  to  be  ad- 
mired. The  flowers  are  very  email,  transparent- 
looking,  with  sepals  like  the  wings  of  a  fly  spotted 
with  brown.  The  stems  which  bear  them  are  so  18SII, 
tine  as   to   bo   hardly   ditceruible,  and  the  least  I  continued  throughout  June,  and  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  last  week  in  April,  when  1-12  of  rain 
fell,  the  drought  has  now  lasted  for  three  months. 
On  the  r2th  and  13th  we  had  slight  frosts,  but  no 
damage  was  done  here,  though  other  districts  suf- 
fered more  or  less.  On  the  26th  a  violent 
thunder-storm  passed  over,  only  0-15  of  rain  fell 
here,  but  in  other  parts  it  fell  in  torrents  ;  rainfall 
0'.S9.  Total  rainfall  for  six  months  ending  June 
30,  1S!)5,  6'11  inches  ;  total  rainfall  for  six  months 
ending  June  30,  1893,  6  2  inches.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  that  there  is  very  little  diflerence 
in  the  rainfall  between  the  memorable  season  of 
1893  and  the  present  up  to  June  30,  but  the  fall 
for  July  up  to  now  (2Sth)  has  reached  close  upon 
5  inches,  and  has  altered  the  complexion  of  the 
season  and  redeemed  it  in  some  measure  from  being 
classed  with  1893.  Thus  wichhi  the  short  space 
of  six  months  we  have  experienced  a  most  unusual 
extreme  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  question  you 
are  asking  now  becomes  an  interesting  one  in  view 
of  the  effect  (if  any)  those  extremes  have  had  on 
our  fruit  trees  and  crops.  The  severe  weather 
has,  I  think,  proved  very  conclusively  that  the 
whole  of  our  hardy  fruit  trees  are  capable  of  en- 
during any  degree  of  cold  which  we  may  expect 
to  be  visited  with  in  this  county  (at  least 
south  of  the  Trent)  without  injury.  Our  trees 
never  flowered  better  or  stronger  than  they 
did  this  spring,  and  certainly  heavier  crops  all 
round  than  we  are  having  this  year  could  not  be 
wished  for  (thanks  no  doubt  in  great  part  to  the 
absence  of  the  usual  deadly  May  frosts),  so  that, 
as  far  as  the  health  and  condition  of  our  hardy 
fruit  trees  are  concerned,  severe  winters  are  evi- 
dently not  inimical  to  their  well-being.  I  must 
except  the  Strawberry  from  this  evil  —  it 
suffered  most  severely — but  I  think  the  injury 
was  caused  more  by  the  fearfully  cold  winds 
of  February  and  March  than  by  the  severity  of 
the  frost ;  many  of  the  plants  were  killed  out- 
right, but,  luckily,  enough  crowns  were  left  un- 
harmed to  produce  an  excellent  crop.  Another 
point  the  late  severe  winter  has  demonstrated 
is  the  perfectly  useless  and  unnecessary  work 
of  covering  Vine  borders  with  material  of  any 
description  against  rain  and  frost  in  winter. 
Ours  last  winter  had  scarcely  any  cDvering 
on  them  at  all,  and  certainly  our  Vines  never 
started  better  or  carried  better  crops  than 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  this  summer.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  this  protection  of  our 
borders,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  useless  waste  of  mate- 
rial and  time.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  speak- 
ing to  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Thomson  on  this  subject, 
and  he  assured  me  that  he  had  discontinued  the 
practice  for  years  as  being  useless.  These  remarks 
only  apply  to  mid-season  and  late  Grapes. 

I  wish  1  could  speak  as  favourably  with  respect 
to  crops  in  the  vegetable  garden.  Here,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  effect  of  the  severe  weather  has 
been  most  disastrous.  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Spinach,  Parsley,  Lettuce,  Globe  Artichokes, 
Coleworts,  &c.,  are  killed,  and  the  garden  at  the 
end  of  March  appeared  as  bare  as  a  "  fallow  field," 
and  I  am  afraid  that  no  remedy  can  be  suggested 
which  will  be  effective  to  prevent  the  destruccion 
of  our  vegetable  crops  by  those  occasional  visita- 
tions of  severe  frost.  As  regards  the  drought, 
the  chief  lesson,  I  think,  this  has  taught  gardeners 
is  the  paramount  importance  of  thorough  cultiva- 
tion in  the  shape  of  trenching,  deep  digging,  and 
the  liberal  application  of  good  farmyard  manure 
where  it  can  be  had,  with  liberal  surface  mulchings 
of  manure.  By  endeavouring  to  pursue  this  prac- 
tice here  we  have  suffered  very  little  from  the 
drought. — Owen  Thom.^s. 

Claremont,  Esher.— The  fruit  crop  on  the 
whole  is  very  satisfactory,  although,  taken  indi- 
vidually, one  or  two  kinds  are  thin.  Apples  are 
not  the  heavy  crop  we  were  led  to  expect,  a  con- 
tinuation of  very  drying  winds  and  the  total 
absence  of  moisture  all  through  the  blooming 
season  being,  I  think,  answerable  for  a  rather  in- 
different set.  Useful  sorts,  notably  Keswick 
Codlin,  Warner's  King  and  Wellington,  King  of 
Pippins,  Blenheim  and  Cornish  Aromatic  respec- 
tively in  kitchen  and  dessert  kinds  are  very  plen- 
tiful.    The  Apple  maggot  was  troublesome,  some 


places  especially  having  a  very  severe  visitation. 
Apricots  are  thin,  the  failure  here  being  doubtless 
attributable  (the  trees  being  on  a  west  wall)  to 
the  damp  sunless  summer  of  1894  and  to  a  conse- 
quent imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood.  Cherries, 
both  dessert  and  Morello,  were  and  are  carrying 
capital  crops.  Black  fly  was  troublesome  early 
in  the  season,  but  we  have  kept  it  well  in  hand  by 
the  aid  of  quassia  extract.  Plums  are  a  good 
crop,  not  so  heavy  as  last  year,  but  a  very  good 
average  all  along  the  wall.  I  never  remember  a 
finer  set  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  the  fruit  had 
to  be  removed  in  thousands — in  fact,  hard  thinning 
has  been  practised  to  enable  the  tiees  to  come 
through  the  long  spell  of  drought  without  suffer- 
ing to  any  great  extent.  Aphides  and  red  spider 
were  troublesome  earlj'  in  the  season,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cherries,  vigorous  applications  of 
the  quassia  extract  soon  settled  the  unwelcome 
visitors.  Pears  are  not  up  to  the  average,  the 
crop  on  cordon,  pyramid,  or  old  wall  trees  being 
very  partial.  Figs  were  cut  to  the  ground  despite 
a  covering  of  mats,  and  the  crop  is  consequently 
tiil.  Strawberries  were  a  capital  crop,  early  va- 
rieties being  vei'y  fine  ;  later  sorts  were,  however, 
considerably  handicapped  by  the  protracted 
drought  and  the  season  was  very  short.  Rasp- 
berry canes  in  the  open  were  considerably 
damaged  and  the  crop  was  proportionately  small  ; 
in  sheltered  situations,  however,  there  has  been 
plenty  of  fruit.  All  other  small  fruits  are  far 
above  an  average,  the  crop  of  Gooseberries  and 
Black  Currants  especially  being  very  heavy.  As 
may  be  inferred  from  the  above  notes,  only  two 
fruits,  i.e..  Figs  and  Raspberries,  were  any  the 
worse  for  the  exceptional  spell  of  weather  experi- 
enced in  February,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
only  where  the  canes  were  fully  exposed  to  the 
winds.  The  long  spell  of  dry  weather  has,  how- 
ever, seriously  affected  many  things,  and  all  the 
damage  is  not  as  yet  apparent.  With  the  possi- 
bility of  a  drought,  I  put  a  good  mulching  of 
heavy  manure  to  all  trees  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  gradually,  rain  being  still  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  watered  as  much  as  I  possibly 
could  all  the  choicer  fruits  that  were  carrying 
heavy  crops,  also  Strawberries  and  trellis  Goose- 
berries.— E.    BURRELL. 

Syon  House,  Brentford. — In  this  district 
most  of  the  crops  may  be  termed  above  the  aver- 
age. I  do  not  think  any  trees  suffered  in  the 
least  from  the  severe  weather  last  winter  ;  indeed, 
I  think  it  was  a  gain,  as  though  the  blooming  sea 
son  was  retarded,  it  was  the  better  for  the  trees, 
there  being  no  late  frosts  to  affect  the  bloom. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  very  full  crop,  the 
trees  free  of  disease  and  aphis  and  making  good 
firm  wood.  The  early  American  kinds,  such  as 
Amsden  June  and  Waterloo,  were  gathered  the 
middle  of  July,  thus  showing  that  severe  weather 
has  not  retarded  growth ;  the  fruits  were  not  quite 
so  fine  as  in  previous  seasons,  but  later  varie- 
ties promise  well.  Lord  Napier  and  several  of  the 
newer  Nectarines  are  very  fine.  Apricots  are  not 
a  heavy  crop.  The  trees  are  wonderfully  healthy, 
and  there  has  been  less  loss  of  branches  than  in 
previous  years,  showing  that  severe  weather  is  not 
harmful  if  we  get  a  dry  winter.  Cherries  have 
been  abundant  and  good  ;  such  kinds  as  Governor 
Wood  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon  have  furnished 
grand  crops  and  the  trees  are  healthy.  Black  fly 
was  troublesome  just  as  the  fruits  were  colouring, 
but  by  cleansing  freely  the  trees  are  now  in 
splendid  condition  ;  Morellos  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  of  good  fruit.  I  had  one  of  the  best 
Strawberry  seasons  on  record.  It  is  only  fair  to 
add  I  rely  mostly  on  young  plants,  mulching  early 
and  watering  freely.  Royal  Sovereign  and  Latest 
of  All  were  the  heaviest  croppers,  and  good 
flavoured  fruits  of  Noble  were  gathered  the  first 
week  in  June  from  raised  south  borders.  Rasp- 
berries have  been  a  full  crop,  and  where  well 
mulched  and  fed  the  fruits  were  large  Superla- 
tive is  the  best.  Other  small  fruits,  such  as  Cur- 
r.ants.  Gooseberries,  have  been  plentiful  and  good 
and  very  clean.  Plums  are  an  average  crop,  a 
few  kinds  bearing  very  freely  ;  standard  and  bush 
trees   are    bearing   moie   freely  than    wall   trees. 


Apples  and  Pears  are  all  one  can  wish,  and  though 
the  severe  drought  has  affected  the  Apples,  caus- 
ing some  to  drop,  I  trust  the  genial  rains  will 
assist  in  swelling  up  late  kinds.  All  varieties  are 
bearing  well  and  the  trees  will  benefit  by  being 
thinned  somewhat.  All  of  the  Codlin  type  are  crop- 
ping well  and  most  kinds  may  be  said  to  be  a 
good  average  crop.  Early  Pears,  I  fear,  will  not 
be  large  ;  later  kinds  promise  well.  A  few  kinds, 
such  as  Beurre  Bachelier,  B.  Diel,  B.  Superfin,  B. 
Sterckmans  and  B.  Clairgeau  are  above  the  aver- 
age. 

Vegetables  have  been  good  and  plentiful  ;  a  few 
crops  suffered  badly  from  drought,  Peas  being  a 
shorter  crop  than  usual.  Early  Cabbage,  though 
a  little  later,  was  very  good  and  there  were  no 
losses.  Marrows  and  Beans  are  abundant.  The 
early  Potatoes  suffered  from  drought,  being 
smaller  than  usual,  but  late  kinds  promise  well. 
Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  have  not  been  so  good  as 
in  former  years  ;  the  severe  frost  crippled  some  of 
the  hardiest  forms  of  the  latter,  and  drought  was 
hard  on  the  summer  Cauliflowers. — G.  Wythes. 

Wroth.am  Paik,  Barnet,  N.  — The  winter 
here,  or  rather  the  latter  part  of  it,  was  very- 
severe  and  prolonged,  lasting  up  to  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  March,  but  we  escaped  in  a  great 
measure  the  late  spring  frosts,  as  we  lie  very  high. 
The  drought  too  has  been  both  long  and  severe, 
due  also  in  some  measure  to  our  elevated  position, 
many  times  there  being  rain  round  about  us,  but 
none  falling  here,  the  total  amount  of  rain  regis- 
tered here  for  May  and  June  being  only  07o  inch. 
Apples  above  the  average.  Pears  average  crop. 
Plums  and  Pe^.ches  below  the  average.  Cherries 
below  the  average,  except  Morellos.  Apricots  good. 
Strav/berries  above  the  average,  although  after 
the  first  picking  the  rest  were  small  and  inferior, 
owing  to  the  drought  and  heat.  Red  Currants 
good.  Black  Currants  and  Gooseberries  average. 
Raspberries  under  average ;  plenty  of  bloom  on  the 
canes,  but  it  set  either  very  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all,  the  dry  hot  weather  being  against  it. 
Filberts  and  Walnuts  over  average.  Figs  suffered 
most  from  the  severe  frost ;  none  of  the  other  crops 
appear  to  be  much  affected  by  it.  The  light  crops 
of  Plums  and  Peaches,  I  think,  were  owing  more  to 
the  heavy  crop  each  carried  last  year,  and  the 
wood  not  perhaps  being  as  well  ripened  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  through  the  mild,  damp  autumn  and 
early  part  of  the  winter.  Kitchen  garden  crops 
suffered  severely,  whole  breadths  of  Broccoli  and 
Savoys  being  quite  destroyed,  while  very  few 
plants  of  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Curled  Kale  sur- 
vived. Phttnix  Kale  stood  best  of  anything  here 
and  was  invaluable.  Three  parts  of  the  autumn- 
planted  Cabbage  were  killed  and  had  to  be  filled 
up  with  spring-sown  plants.  It  was  quite  the 
middle  of  March  before  the  frost  was  out  of  the 
ground.  Carnations  also  suffered  much,  many 
clumps  being  killed  outright. 

Potatoes  are  small,  though  there  are  plenty  of 
them  to  a  root.  Peas  came  in  earlier,  but  soon 
failed,  and  the  supply  at  present  is  very  limited, 
many  of  the  rows  being  badly  affected  with  mildew 
now  ;  the  later  sowings  may  be  better  now  we 
have  had  a  thorough  soaking  of  rain.  Cauliflowers 
have  been  poor  and  small,  .Spinach  quite  a  failure 
for  some  weeks.  Carrots,  Onions  and  Beet  all  are 
smaller  and  more  backward  than  usual,  but  there 
is  plenty  of  each.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbages, 
Kale,  &c. ,  are  later,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  did  not  grow  very  fast  in  the  seed  beds,  and 
also  that  only  a  certain  quantity  could  be  put  out 
at  a  time,  as  they  had  to  be  watered  daily  for 
some  time  after  planting. — G.   Ringham. 

Hanger  HiU  House,  Ealing. — Apples  are 
a  good  crop.  Pears  generally  are  about  an 
average,  except  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  which 
with  me  is  a  failure.  All  kinds  of  bush  fruits 
are  abundant  and  very  fine.  Strawberries  an 
average  crop,  but  soon  over  on  account  of  the 
drought.  The  latter  with  me  was  the  only  crop 
that  suffered  from  the  recent  drought.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  very  good.  I  gathered  a  dozen 
fruits  of  Alexander  on  July  10  of  good  flavour. 
Plums,  Damsons  and  Cherries  are  a  good  average. 
I  never  remember  seeing  fruit  trees  cleaner  and 
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freer  from  in?eot  pests.  Fruit  trees  in  g;eneral 
passerl  the  late  severe  winter  exceedingly  well, 
especially  after  such  a  mild  autumn  and  early 
part  of  winter. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful  ;  winter 
stuff  of  the  Brassica  tribe  could  not  look  more 
promising. — D.  Cooper. 

King-stoi  -  on  -  Thames,     Surrey.— Having 
special  duties  which  take  me  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  all  over  the  county  of  Surrey,  I  have 
had  ample  facility  for  seeing  the  general  condition 
of  the  fruit  crop.     Taking  it  on  the  whole,  the 
present  season  may  claim  to  rank  amongst  the 
best,  for  the  general  crop  is,  or  has  been,  first- 
rate.   It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  perhaps,  casually 
looked  at.  that  such  a  fine  crop  nf  fruit  should 
have  resulted  after  so  comparatively  cold  and  wet 
a  season  as  w.as  the  summer  of  1894.     We,  how- 
ever, have  to  remember  that  most  of  the  wood 
which  carries  fruit  is  formed  two  years  previously, 
so  that  in  reality  we  may   be  said  this  season   to 
have  been  enjoying  the  benefit  conferred  on  trees 
bv  the  hot  weather  of  1893,  the  considerable  rains 
of  1894  helping  to  plump  up  the  buds,  whilst  the 
singularly  abundant  sunshine  of  1895  did  so  much 
to  help  swell   the  fruit.     It  is  true   there  were, 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  rains,  complaints  that 
Apples   were   falling,   but   the  effect  was  advan- 
tageous rather  than   otherwise,  for  there  is  such 
an  immense  crop  of  Apples  this  year,  and  almost 
everywhere  severe  thinning  was  a  blessing  rather 
than  otherwise.     The  rains  came  in  time  to  help 
swell  up  the  fruit  on  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees, 
so  that  we  m.ay  well  look  not  only  for  great  abund- 
ance, but  also  for  good,  clean  samples.     That  the 
present  is  essentially  an  orchard  tree  season  there 
can  be  no  doubt.   Surrey  is  not  a  great  fruit-grow- 
ing county  for  market  sale,  but  it  is  a  splendid 
Apple,  Pear,  and   Plum  county  all  the  same,  and 
crops  are  heavy  generally.     In  gardens,  on  bush 
or  pyramid  trees,  especially  those  on  the  Paradise 
and  Quince  stocks,  the  trees  may  have  been  less 
able   to  withstand   the  drought   than   large,  old 
trees.     Still  there  seems  to  be  everywhere  such 
an   abundance,   that  it  is   not  possible   to    find 
room   for   complaint   except    in   restricted  cases. 
Hessle  Pears  are  cropping  most  wonderfully,  so 
also  are  other  common  sorts.     It  seems  a  pity  that 
trees  as  healthy  and  robust  of  better  sorts  cannot 
be   produced,  but  these  qualities  are  not  u.sually 
found  associated  with  high  table  ([uality  in  Pears. 
Plums  are   more  partial,  it  is  true,  in  some  dis- 
tricts literally  breaking  down  the  trees,  in  others 
quite  thin.     That  is  all  the  better,  as  no  croy)  re- 
sults   in   so   much    loss  and  dissatisfaction   when 
we  have  a  glut  as  do  Plums.     Sweet  Cherries  have 
been  most  plentiful  and  fine.     They  also  ripened 
well,   the  dry  weather   suiting   them  admirably. 
Morellos  on  standards  or  on  walls  have  been,  and 
are,  a  wonderful  crop  also.     Walnuts  are  a  grand 
crop,  and  small  Nuts  everywhere  very  abundant. 
Raspberries  have  been  good  where  the  canes  were 
spared  by  the  frost.     In  many  places,  however, 
they  were  killed  back  by  the  severe  weather  in 
the  winter.     I  saw  at  Ashtead  Baumforth's  Seed- 
ling giving  some  of  the  finest  fruits  I  ever  saw, 
not  even  excepting   those  of  Superlative,  also  in 
places  very  fine.     Bush  fruits,  Gooseberries,  Red, 
White,  and   Black  Currants,  have  all  been  won- 
derful crops.      It    seems   impossible   they  could 
ever  have   been   heavier.      The  fruits  also  were 
fine,  in   spite  of  the  drought,  and   ripened  well. 
Even  with  dryncfs  at  the  roots,  sunshine  plays 
a   very  important   part   in  fruit   production.     It 
may  be  dillicult  to  specialise  sorts,  but  Whinham's 
Industry  among  (Jooaeberries,   and   Red  Cherry 
and  Baldwin    among   Currants,    have    been    ex- 
ceptionally  fine.      Strawberries,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  drought  pro\  ed  to  be  a  capital  crop  generally 
— indeed,  with  many  could  hardly  have  been  better 
On  w.alls.  Apricots  were  none  too   plentiful,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that,  taking  Surrey  as  a  whole,  it  h.as 
been  a  fine  fruit  year.    The  result  is  largely  to  en- 
courage those  who  propose  planting  fruit  areas, 
for  in  such  a  highly  favoured  county  they  have 
but  to  wait  with   patience  to  find  an  assured  re- 
ward.— A.  Dka.n. 


Coolhurst,    Sussex. — The  varieties  of  Straw- 
berry that  bore  well  were  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de 
Thury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President,  Noble,  and 
Keens'  Seedling.     British   Queen,    Loxford    Hall 
Seedling,   Waterloo,  and  Eleanor  bore  but  very 
indifferently,  as  they  have  done  in  former  seasons, 
and  will  now  be  discarded,   as  they  were  grown 
side  by  side,   receiving  in   every   way   the   same 
treatment   as  those    that   have    carried  splendid 
crops.      Indeed   there   are   few   varieties    at   the 
present  day  of  more  value  than  the  three  first- 
named  sorts,  taking  all  in  all,  for  forcing  or  out- 
door culture.    Vicomtesse  comes  in  well  for  dessert 
amon^  the  first  earlies,  and  when  the  fruit  gets 
smaller  it  is  excellent  for  preserve  making.     Sir 
.Joseph  Paxton  was  finer  chan  usual,  every  berry 
being  large  and  beautifully  coloured  to  the  very 
point,   a   thing  that    does   not  always    occur    in 
ordinary    seasons  ;    but  the  great  heat    of    June 
had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on   the  fruit,  there 
being  moisture  at  the  roots,  retained  by  heavy 
mulching   in    the  autumn,   and  then    being  well 
watered  when  in  flower.     President  bore  heavily 
too   under  similar  conditions  of  culture.      Noble 
also  bore  large   well-coloured  fruit,  but  soft  and 
flavourless.     Keens'  Seedling  is  not  so  satisfactory 
in  this  garden  as  I  have  seen  it  in  Scotland,  where 
it  used  to  hold  a  foremost  place  in  the  list  grown. 
Our  plants  did  not  suffer  from  the  severe  winter, 
there  being  a  dry  open  leafage,   the  result  of  a 
full   autumn   growth,  which   no  doubt  preserved 
the   crowns,  which  broke  away  freely   and  were 
healthy    all   through    the    cropping    time,    with 
not  the   slightest   trace    of    red   spider.      Black 
Currants  were  an  excellent  crop,  being  on  a  north 
border   on    deeply  worked   land,     Black   Grape, 
Baldwin,  and  Carter's  Champion  being  especially 
fine.     Amongst  the  Red  Currants,  Raby  Castle 
has  been  the  best,  being  large  in  berry  and  beauti- 
ful   in    colour.     Raspberries    have   been,    on    the 
whole,  much  under  an  average  crop,  the  canes  of 
most  varieties  being  nearly  killed  to  the  ground 
by  the  severe  winter,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  wood  to  carry  a  crop.     Those  require  deep  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground  before  being  planted,  and 
then  heavily  mulched  in  the  autumn  to  retain  the 
winter's  moisture.     Autumn  mulching  is  of  much 
importance  at  all  times,  and  doubly  so  when  an 
unusually   severe  winter  comes,   followed  by  an 
excessively  dry  summer.    Cherries,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
seem  to  thrive  here,  for  although  young  trees  have 
been   repeatedly  planted,  with  a  change  of  soil, 
still  they  willnotgrow  in  a  satisfactory  way.    Plums 
are  thin,  but  these  bore  heavily  last  season,  and 
were  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  exhausted,  and 
the  cold,  wet  autumn  of  1894  did  not  give  the  trees 
much  chance  to  recoup  their  strength    to   form 
fruit    buds    for    this    year.     Angelina    Burdett, 
Belgian  Purple,  Blue  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Rivers'   Early   Prolific,  Old  Green  (iage,  Jeffer- 
son, Pond's  Seedling,  and  Victoria  are  the  varie- 
ties with  most  fruit  this  season.     Blue  Gage  and 
Belgian  Purple  can  be  always  relied  on  for  a  crop, 
and  both  are  excellent  Plums.     Pears  are  thin  all 
over  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  one  of  these 
is  that  excellent  Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess,  which 
bears  well  every  season.     I  am  much  disappointed 
with  that  fine  Pear  Doyenne  du  Cornice.     I  have 
tried   it  in  all  forms,  on  the  Paradise  stock,  the 
free  stock,  on  the  wall,  and  as  a  standard,  all  to 
no  purpose.     The  soil  here  is  a  deep  clayey  loam, 
suiting  fruit  trees  fairly  well  in  general.     Apples 
are   plentiful,  some  varieties  much  more  so  than 
others.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  bearing  freely,  and 
fine  fruit  too.     Blenheim  Orange,   Ribston  Pip- 
pin, King  of  the  Pippins,  American  Mother,  and 
many  more  are  bearing  full  croj)S,  and  the  fruit  is 
likely  to  be  of  a  good  size  now  that  the  trees  are 
getting   moisture   at   the   roots.     Apples  in  this 
neighbourhood    are   generally  a  heavy  crop,  but 
are  likely  to  be  small.     Filberts  are  a  good  crop  ; 
Medlars  better  than  they  have  been  for  several 
past  seasons.     Walnuts  are  plentiful  and   likely 
to  be  large.     Indoor  fruits  are  good. 

Vegetables  have  not  had  the  best  chance,  owing 
to  the  great  drought  of  May  and  June.  Cauli- 
flowers poor,  being  open  and  thin.  Peas  got  hard 
in  a  few  days  and  were  soon  over  ;  the  late  ones 


are  now  likely  to  grow  too  much  to  straw,  so  that 
taking  the  year  all  through  I  fear  it  will  not  be 
one  of  the  best  of  Pea  seasons.  Carrots  doing 
well.  Onions  taken  with  the  maggot.  Potatoes 
quite  free  of  the  blight  as  yet.  Early  Puritan  has 
been  of  excellent  quality.  This  is  altogether  a 
splendid  second  early  Potato.  Lady  Truscott  is 
another  fine  second  early,  the  quality  resembling 
that  of  Puritan. — A.  Kemt. 

Rickmanswortli  Park,  Herts. — The  fruit 
crops  generally  have  been  good.  Pears  fair.  Straw- 
berries plentiful,  but  small,  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  very  good.  The  canes  of  our  Raspberries 
were  killed  by  the  frost,  but  we  are  gathering 
some  good  fruit  from  the  young  canes,  which  are 
only  from  I  foot  to  18  inches  high.  The  Morello 
Cherries  are  plentiful. 

Peas  and  Cauliflowers  have  stood  the  long 
drought  well,  a  fact  I  attribute  to  the  deep  work- 
ing of  the  ground.  Our  land  is  very  light  and 
gravelly. — Adam  Duncan. 

Durdans,  Epsom. — The  fruit  crop  here  is 
fairly  good  considering  the  dry  weather  we  have 
had  up  to  the  middle  of  July.  There  is  still  an 
average  crop  of  Apples  left  on  the  trees,  although 
a  great  many  dropped  off'  through  the  drought. 
Pears  are  rather  under  an  average,  Plums  an 
average  crop,  Morello  Cherries  a  good  crop  and 
the  trees  quite  free  of  black  fly  with  which  in 
former  seasons  they  have  generally  been  infested. 
Strawberries  have  been  a  good  crop,  especially 
John  Ruskin,  from  which  we  commenced  gather- 
ing on  May  30.  Currants  and  Ciooseberries  have 
been  an  average  crop,  Raspberries  rather  deficient ; 
the  dry  weather  has  told  more  on  them  than  any 
other  fruit  crop.  The  Walnut  trees  are  carrying 
a  very  heavy  crop. — Joh.n'  B.arclay. 
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PLATE   1029, 

SCILLA   SIBIRICA   MULTIFLORA. 

(with    a    coloured    PhXIK.*) 

The  Siberian  Scilla  has  long  held  a  foremost 
place   in    gardens   as   an   early,    easily    grown 
spring-flowering   bulb,   and    it   was  a   popular 
flower    long    before    the    Chionodoxas,    which 
latterly  have  been  strong  rivals  to  it,  were  in- 
troduced.    The  Chionodoxas,  free  and  beauti- 
ful as  they  are,  do  not,  however,  possess  that 
rich  depth  of  deep  blue  which  characterises  and 
makes   the    Siberian  Scilla  such  a  bright   and 
efl'ective  spring  flower.     Although  its  near  ally 
S.  bifolia  is  rather  sportive,  and   the  different 
forms  of  it  vary  in  merit  and  beauty  to  some 
considerable    extent,    S.    sibirica   has    hitherto 
shown  little  tendency  to  vary,  but  the  variety 
illustrated    in   the  accompanying   plate   dift'ers 
in    a   marked  degree    in  several  ways,   and    is 
altogether   a   charming    acquisition    to    spring 
flowers.     Last  autumn  some  bulbs  were  sent  us 
for   trial   by   Messrs.   G.    C.   van  Meeuweu,  of 
Haarlem,    under    the    name    we    here    give,   a 
name  doubtless  suggested   by  the  remarkably 
free-llowering    character    of    the   variety,    but 
at  one  of  the   spring  meetings  of  the   R.  H.  S. 
it  was   shown  under   the    name   of   S.    sibirica 
taurica,  and  was  said  to  have  been  thus  named 
by   Mr.    E.  Whittall,   who    found  it   upon   the 
Taurus  Mountains.       Its    merits    and    beauty 
exist  not  only  in  its  free    blooming,  but  it  is 
nearly   three  weeks  earlier   than  the  ordinary 
form   of  S.    sibirica,   of  a  distinct    and    rather 
lighter  shade  of  blue,  and    even  more  robust, 
its    long-.stalked,    mauy-flowered    spikes   being 
borne  well  above  the  ground  and  its  own  leaves. 
If  one    looked    for    the    faults  or   failings  of 
S.  sibrica,  the  chief  one  would  be  found  in  its 
•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  byH.  G.  Mnon  at  Grave- 
tj-e  Manor.     Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume 
Severeyus. 
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short -stalked  spikes,  but  such  a  charge  cannot 
be  brought  against  the  variety  here  figured, 
which  grows  tall  enough  to  gather,  and  is  a 
truly  charming  acquisition  in  many  ways.  The 
plate  appears  at  an  opportune  season,  so  those 
who  desire  to  give  it  a  trial  can  do  so  at  once. 
It  is  equally,  if  not  more,  deserving  of  the 
esteem  that  has  so  long  been  accorded  to  the 
older  form,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  it  it  does 
not  take  precedence  of  the  two  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  generally  known. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

L.\TE  Peas. — These,  always  a  precarious  crop, 
have  of  late  years  been  rendered  more  so  by  our 
very  variable  autumns  ;  hence thenecessity  formore 
pains  in  their  culture.  Valuable  as  a  supply 
is  through  October,  these  late  sown  rows  are  very 
often  neglected,  especially  where  tall  stakes  are 
scarce.  Vigorous  growers,  such  as  British  Queen 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  will  in  dry  seasons  soon  drain 
the  ground  of  all  moisture,  mildew  making  its 
appearance  as  soon  through  drought  as  through  wet 
and  sunless  weather.  Where  ordinary  stakes  are  in 
u9e  and  the  haulm  has  ascended  above  them, 
rather  cut  it  otf  at  that  point  than  allow  it  to  fall 
down  and  so  smother  the  young  pods  and  blossom. 
By  all  means  mulch  thickly  and  give  a  copious 
drenching  once  in  ten  days  with  liquid  manure, 
and  where  mildew  has  actually  set  in  means  must 
immediately  be  taken  for  its  extermination.  The 
recipe  published  in  The  Garden  last  year  is  a 
most  excellent  one,  and  rarely  fails  to  banish  it 
if  applied  in  time.  It  is  as  follows  :  To  S  lbs.  of 
unslaked  lime  and  4  lbs.  of  sulphur  add  1  gallon 
of  water,  and  boil  all  together  for  40  minutes. 
After  settling,  pour  oif  the  clear  liquid  and  bottle. 
Use  in  proportion  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pint  in 
3  gallons  of  soft  water.  Where  the  supports,  owing 
to  a  scarcity,  were  placed  too  far  apart,  and  the 
haulm  is  in  consequence  falling  through,  place 
some  stout  rods  horizontally  along  the  rows,  tieing 
them  to  the  uprights  here  and  there.  The  growth 
of  the  dwarf  round-seeded  varieties  for  a  few 
very  late  dishes  should  be  syringed  with  the  mix- 
ture as  a  preventive  against  the  disease,  mulching 
and  liberal  supplies  of  root  moisture  being  also 
attended  to.  Any  odd  rows  having  no  more  eat- 
able Peas  left  on  them  should  at  once  be  pulled 
up,  the  ground  hoed,  and  after  being  stirred  and 
soaked,  planted  with  Coleworts  either  of  the 
Rosette  or  Hardy  Green  section. 

Scarlet  Runners. — Although  rain  has  at  last 
fallen  in  most  places,  the  quantity  is  insufficient 
to  penetrate  to  the  lowermost  roots  of  many  crops 
carrying  abundant  leafage.  Few  subjects  draw  the 
moisture  from  the  soil  sooner  than  Runner  Beans, 
and  nothing  feels  the  evil  effects  of  drought  sooner. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  renewing  the  mulch  on 
each  side  of  the  rows  of  those  just  coming 
into  bearing,  to  say  nothing  of  those  now  in  full 
yield  ;  and  as  on  account  of  Peas  becoming  each 
week  scarcer,  their  nearest  substitute.  Beans,  will 
become  more  and  more  valuable,  close  gather- 
ings liberal  manurial  drenchings,  together  with 
occasional  baths  from  the  garden  hose,  adminis- 
tered at  eventide,  must  be  followed  up,  even  if 
hoeing  and  cleaning  have  to  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended in  order  to  accomplish  it.  Those  grown 
on  the  topping  system  must  be  pinched  and  re- 
pinched  as  soon  as  fresh  growth  occurs,  and  where 
it  is  desirable  to  save  pods  for  seed,  the  smaller 
9nes  in  close  proximity  to  them  should  be  pinched 
off  in  order  that  the  former  may  appropriate  all 
the  sap  and  attain  to  a  good  size  before  being 
harvested. 

Asparagus. — It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  give  an- 
other soaking  of  liquid  manure  or  to  apply  some 
good  artificial  stimulant  to  this  vegetable  in- 
tended for  lifting  to  force,  and  if  the  advice  given 
at  planting  time  to  allow  a  '2-feet  space  between 
each  three  or  four  rows  was  followed,  there  ought 


to  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  work.  If 
mulching  also  was  practised  when  the  plants  were 
small,  enough  of  that  will  still  remain  to  preserve 
the  moisture  about  the  roots,  and  should  there 
now  be  any  weeds  showing  themselves,  a  little 
salt  added  to  the  manure  will  kill  them.  Al- 
though old  permanent  beds  of  Asparagus  are  now 
rather  too  densely  covered  with  foliage  to  admit 
of  getting  amongst  them,  yet  with  a  little  pains 
the  manure  may  be  scattered  broadcast,  finding 
its  way  down  to  the  roots  through  the  force  of 
autumn  rains.  This  also  has  the  effect  of  en- 
ticing a  number  of  fresh  fibres  to  the  surface, 
which  if  slightly  protected  by  a  little  rough  litter 
in  winter  will  lay  hold  of  any  actual  top-dressing 
of  loamy  compost  given  in  spring. 

Fra.me  Cucumbers. — More  care  and  attention 
must  now  of  necessity  be  paid  to  Cucumbers 
growing  in  ordinary  frames  on  manure  beds,  the 
nights  and  mornings  now  being  much  cooler  than 
heretofore.  The  heat  from  the  bed  having  for 
the  most  part  declined,  a  renewal  of  it  must  be 
eflfected  by  building  up  fresh  manure  Unings  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  in  width,  allowing  the  same  to 
come  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  frame  top. 
Night  coverings,  moreover,  must  be  given  regu- 
larly, and  earlier  closing,  say  '2.  .30,  on  sunny  after- 
noons practised.  If  these  precautions  are  not 
taken,  a  sluggish  root  action  coupled  with  stem 
canker  and  general  debility  will  immediately  fol- 
low, the  fruit  even  if  it  sets  failing  to  swell. 
Syringing  must  likewise  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, choosing  fine,  sunny  afternoons  for  the  pur- 
pose. Keep  the  young  growths  well  thinned  out 
to  admit  abundance  of  light  and  air.  Avoid 
overcropping. 

Earliest  Seakale.— Where  the  desire  is  to 
•have  this  very  early  and  a  special  sunny,  open 
position  was  accorded  the  plants,  they  should 
now  be  gone  through  and  freed  from  all  weeds 
and  rubbish,  including  decaying  leaves,  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  light  and  air  being  necessary  for 
the  early  ripening  of  the  crowns.  If  occupying  a 
sloping  border  and  the  plants  seem  in  conse- 
quence to  be  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  I  would  not 
advise  watering  now,  as  such  might  projong  the 
growing  season,  and  it  is  not  so  much  the  size  as 
the  earliness  of  the  first  forced  batches  that  is  so 
important.  All  beds  of  Seakale  for  whatever 
purpose  intended  ought  also  now  to  be  looked 
through,  and  if  any  more  side  shoots  are  visible, 
remove  them. 

Midseason  Tom.atoes. — These  plants  now  bear- 
ing ripe,  ripening  and  green  Tomatoes — the  last 
in  various  stages— will  require  a  little  more  con- 
sideration in  order  to  give  the  fruit  the  best 
chance  of  finishing;  off  with  a  respectable  flavour  ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  fruit  is  eaten 
in  a  raw  state.  Where  practicable,  turn  on  a 
little  fire-heat  to  create  a  buoyancy  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  avoid  afternoon  damping  down.  This 
treatment  is  also  needed  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
cracking  badly  and  to  ward  oft'  the  disease,  which 
is  always  encouraged  by  a  clammy  atmosphere. 
If  the  plants  are  fairly  strong  and  have  been  well 
mulched,  the  use  of  manure  water,  especially  in 
unheated  houses,  had  better  be  discontinued. 
Any  yellow  or  old  leaves  may  be  shortened  back 
to  render  the  circulation  of  an  more  thorough. 

Succession  plants. — I  have  now  a  batch  of 
plants  bearing  very  small  green  fruit  and  bloom 
trusses.  These  occupy  8-inch  pots,  the  limited 
sjiace  in  which  promotes  a  moderate  and  con- 
solidated growth,  just  what  is  wanted  for  plants 
late  in  the  season.  These,  although  in  an  airy 
S])an-roofed  house  at  present,  will  be  removed  in 
October  to  an  intermediate  one  and  stood  along 
a  back  ^^•all  which  receives  plenty  of  light.  They 
will  there  throw  a  most  useful  lot  of  fruit  in  Octo- 
ber and  November.  Owing  to  these  being  in  small 
pots  they  will  benefit  by  a  little  feeding  ;  this  will 
be  given  in  strict  moderation,  for  the  same  reasons 
as  quoted  above.  Small  jilants  for  actual  winter 
cropping  now  being  brought  forward  must  be  given 
all  the  light  and  sun  possible,  a  sturdy,  although 
by  no  means  a  rank,  growth  being  especially 
necessary  at  this  advanced  period. 


Waterini;  crops. — All  spare  time  will  now  be 
best  utilised  in  giving  supplies  of  farmyard  liquid 
to  aid  growing  crops,  except  where  from  over- 
rich  land  these  are  too  rank  already.  Newly- 
planted  Coleworts  should  first  receive  attention, 
following  on  with  late  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli 
and  Kales.  Celery  will  be  much  benefited 
by  a  supply  of  good  rich  food  previous  to  the  first 
earthing  up  being  given,  Globe  Artichokes, 
Vegetables  Marrows,  Self-protecting  and  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflowers,  and  even  pickling  Cabbages 
deriving  much  good  from  one  more  good  soaking. 

Pickling  Onions. — Where  these  have  been 
grown  on  poor  land  and  are  now  giving  way  they 
may  be  drawn  and  removed  to  a  cool,  dry  shed  or 
vinery  at  rest  to  finish  off  previous  to  being 
pickled.  J.  Crawford. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 


Melons. — These  will  now  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention,  as  with  shorter  days  there  will  be 
less  sun  heat,  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  plants.  With  pot  culture  the  cultivator 
can  manage  to  give  the  plants  the  desired  treat- 
ment at  the  roots,  as  in  dull,  sunless  weather 
there  will  be  trouble  with  canker  owing  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  excess  of  mois- 
ture, and  overfeeding.  A  long  period  of  hot,  dry 
weather  will  have  given  what  may  be  termed  mid- 
season  plants  a  good  start,  and  they  will  now  be 
finishing  the  crop,  and  at  that  stage  require  more 
care,  as  when  the  plants  fail,  the  fruit,  though 
fully  developed,  is  poor  and  flavourless.  In  dull 
weather  water  must  be  given  sparingly,  and  feed- 
ing should  be  discontinued  when  the  fruits  cease 
to  swell,  late  feeding  causing  poor  flavour  and  in 
many  cases  the  cracking  of  the  stems  and  prema- 
ture decay.  If  the  plants  are  growing  on  manure 
very  little  moisture  will  be  required  at  the  finish- 
ing stage.  Overhead  syringing  must  also  cease  in 
such  houses.  I  do  not  advise  premature  drying 
off,  as  this  affects  flavour.  Much  depends  upon 
the  means  at  hand  to  finish  the  crop.  With 
plenty  of  heat  the  plants  should  be  kept  healthy 
till  the  fruits  are  cut.  Ripe  fruits  can  be  placed 
in  a  drier  house  when  they  show  signs  of  cracking 
at  the  stem,  and  when  ripened  up  on  a  warm 
shelf  are  much  better  flavoured.  Should  the 
house  favour  late  growth  and  fruits  take  longer 
than  usual  to  finish,  it  is  well  to  air  freely  during 
the  day  and  keep  up  a  good  temperature  by  fire- 
heat,  80"  being  none  too  much.  With  fire-heat 
there  is  difiiculty  with  red  spider,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  sulphur  freely,  well  coating  the 
pipes  and  syringing  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
I  am  aware  this  does  not  add  to  the  appearance 
of  the  plants,  but  it  need  not  remain  long  on  the 
plants  and  fruit,  it  is  soon  washed  off.  For  canker 
apply  such  remedies  as  freshly  sl.aked  lime  with  a 
portion  of  sulphur.  Lime,  sulphur,  and  fresh 
Portland  cement  will  also  check  the  disease  if 
applied  before  the  stem  is  too  much  decayed. 

Latest  Melons. — The  plants  will  now  be  cover- 
ing the  trellis  freely,  and  though  good  progress 
will  have  been  made,  the  cultivator  will  have  to 
take  more  care  at  this  season  to  secure  a  good  set 
and  prevent  crowding  of  foliage.  It  is  well  to  aim 
at  a  thin  crop,  and  to  do  this  it  is  best  to  set  the 
first  flowers,  stop  early,  and  get  a  strong  growth 
before  the  days  get  short  and  sunless.  Plants  m 
pots  will  take  abundant  supplies  of  food,  as  the 
top  growth  will  be  sturdier  and  the  roots,  being 
in  a  confined  space,  will  need  more  nourishment. 
Plants  with  fruit  just  set  should  be  top-dressed, 
using  such  aids  as  bone-meal  and  rough  turfy 
loam.  Keep  the  collars  free  of  manure  or  rich 
food,  and  should  canker  (which  is  more  trouble- 
some with  late  plants)  make  its  appearance,  lose 
no  time  in  applying  the  remedies  advised  for  fruit- 
ino-  plants.  Mildew  will  also  have  to  be  guirded 
against,  and  the  free  use  of  sulphur  is  the  best 
remedy.  Maintain  a  liberal  temperature,  allow- 
ing the  thermometer  to  run  up  freely  during  sun- 
heat,  closing  at  1  p.m.  and  giving  air  sparingly. 

Strawberries  for  forcing.— Those  who  force 
early  will  now  have  their  plants  potted  and  the 
roots  will  be  working  freely.      To  plants  in  this 
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condition  liberal  supplies  of  moisture  may  be 
E;iven  and  all  runners  cut  off.  I  do  not  advise 
feeding  till  the  plants  have  well  filled  their  pots 
with  roots,  as  1  think  early  feeding  tends  to  pro- 
duce side  growths  or  more  crowns  than  the  plants 
should  be  allowed  to  mature.  Some  varieties  are 
much  worse  than  others  in  this  respect;  for 
instance,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  splits  up 
badly  into  several  crowns  if  not  checked.  Early- 
potted  plants  placed  thickly  together  when 
potted  should  now  be  given  more  room,  the 
plants  being  frequently  moved  to  prevent  root- 
ing through  and  to  give  them  more  light 
and  sun  all  round.  In  feeding  it  is  well  to 
begin  with  very  small  quantities.  Later  potted- 
up  plants  will  need  more  care  than  usual,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  rainfall  since  the  plants  were 
placed  in  their  fruiting  pots.  In  many  gardens 
late  potting  this  season  will  have  been  unavoidable 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  runners.  In  placing 
late  varieties  in  their  growing  quarters  it  will  be 
well  to  give  as  much  room  as  possible,  and  thus 
assist  in  securing  quick  root  action,  as  the  sun 
will  have  more  play  and  the  soil  will  dry  up  much 
quicker.  A  hard  base  .'^hould  be  given  the  pots, 
as  worms  soon  do  much  harm  to  plants  stood  on 
walks  or  beds  of  soil.  At  this  advanced  period, 
failing  a  hard  coal  ash  bottom,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  use  boards  or  slates  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
worms.  Plants  only  just  potted  up  or  ready  to 
pot  should  have  a  size  smaller  pot  than  earlier  or 
stronger  plants,  and  if  given  the  best  position 
possible,  they  will  yet  make  fair  progress  and 
grow  till  stopped  by  frost.  Of  course  such  plants 
will  not  be  good  for  early  forcing,  but  will  give  a 
good  return  for  May  supplies  of  fruit  next  season 
if  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  well  protected  during 
the  winter. 

■VINE.S  IN  uNHE.iTED  HOUSES. — In  favourable 
districts  many  Vines  are  grown  in  structures  not 
heated,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  July  the  weather 
was  most  favourable,  but  with  much  rainfall  and 
loss  of  heat  from  want  of  sunshine,  there  will  be 
trouble  with  mildew ,  as  in  many  houses  the  berries 
were  colouring  when  the  change  of  weather 
occurred.  When  mildew  appears  it  is  well  to 
take  the  disease  in  hand  at  once.  Use  sulphur 
freely,  as  the  fruit  will  soon  be  spoiled  if  the  pest 
is  allowed  to  spread.  A  dry  atmosphere  must  be 
maintained,  all  moisture  being  dried  up  early  in 
the  day,  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
preventing  drip  or  rain  from  entering  the  house. 
It  is  also  well  to  remove  any  lateral  growth,  as 
by  shortening  this  more  airand  light  are  admitted, 
and  the  walls  may  with  advantage  get  a  dressing 
of  sulphur. 

Worn-out  Vines.— The  above  may  include  both 
old  and  young  canes,  as  the  latter  are  frequently 
much  overcropped  in  their  youth,  with  the  result 
that  the  berries  shank  and  the  fruit  does  not 
keep  long.  With  canes  not  too  old  and  in  out- 
side borders  much  may  be  done  at  this  season  by 
renewing  borders,  partially  lifting  and  preserv- 
ing ohe  small  fibrous  roots,  and  cutting  back  the  old 
ones.  The  work  should  be  done  quickly,  and 
the  materials  for  the  border  prepared  in  advance. 
The  old  border  up  to  the  healthy  roots  should  be 
removed  with  forks,  and  the  drainage  made  good 
before  the  new  soil  is  added.  It  is  advisable  to 
do  the  work  piecemeal,  so  as  to  only  expose  a  few 
roots  at  a  time.  In  replacing  the  new  soil  it 
should  be  made  as  firm  as  possible,  the  fibrous 
roots  being  evenly  spread  out  and  kept  near  the 
surface.  Avoid  using  animal  manures.  These 
may  be  supplied  next  season  if  required  in  liquid 
form.  It  i.s  not  necessary  to  make  up  the  new 
border  to  the  same  extent  as  before.  It  will  be 
best  to  make  it  up  in  sections  at  twice  or  more, 
according  to  the  size.  With  Vines  treated  thus 
a  little  more  attention  will  be  required  for  a  short 
time,  the  top  growth  being  assisted.  Keep  the 
house  close  for  a  time,  syringing  several  times 
daily,  and  should  the  Vincn  t-how  signs  of  flagging, 
shade  lightly  during  bright  punshine  for  a  short 
time.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  till  the  Vines 
have  recovered  from  the  check.  In  a  few  weeks, 
more  air  may  be  given,  the  shading  discontinued 
and   syringing  also,   the  Vines  being   gradually 


rested.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  force 
such  canes  next  season  and  they  should  be 
cropped  lightly.  G.  Wtthes. 


Rose  Garden. 


AMONG  THE  ROSES. 

After  the  much  needed  rain,  and  this  followed 
by  warm  weather  once  more,  Roses  are  putting 
on  a  good  promise  of  late  autumn  bloom.  With 
the  vast  improvement  among  these  flowers  of 
late  years  we  now  have  but  very  little  break  of 
bloom  from  the  end  of  May  until  the  close  of 
September,  often  much  later  than  this,  but 
that  depends  entirely  upon  tlie  autumn  weather 
experienced.  Both  Hybrid  Peipetuals  and 
Teas  are  still  in  almost  as  full  beauty  as  during 
the  latter  part  of  June — indeed,  the  latter  are 
full  of  growth  and  bloom,  while  we  get  most 
delightful  shadings  in  many  varieties.  Mme. 
Berard,  Mme.  Falcot,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Dr. 
Grill  and  others  are  far  richer  in  colour  than  dur- 
ing the  hotter  and  brighter  days  of  early  July. 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  too,  is  as  bright  as  we  find 
Bouquet  d'Or  in  midsummer.  Eclair  and  a  few 
of  the  dark  velvety  varieties,  such  as  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  and 
Xavier  Olibo,  produce  grand  flowers  from  the 
shoots  made  from  the  base  since  the  early 
summer  bloom  was  secured.  Cool  nights  and 
dewy  mornings  aid  these  in  point  of  depth  in 
colouring,  and  if  cut  early  in  the  morning  they 
will  stand  quite  twice  as  long  in  the  house  as 
summer  flowers. 

The  change  of  weather  from  hot  and  dry  to 
wet  and  cold  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks 
has  brought  on  mildew,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  so  far  as  my  plants  are  concerned  the  new 
growths  now  forming  are  but  little  attacked. 
If  we  except  the  first  part  of  our  budding  sea- 
son, when  the  drought  was  not  favourable  to 
the  lifting  of  the  bark  upon  the  stocks,  I  do 
not  think  we  ever  had  a  year  in  which  there 
were  better  prospects  of  a  good  take.  The  buds 
inserted  early  will  need  loosening  in  all  cases 
where  a  strong  tying  material  was  used,  or  the 
extra  rapid  swelling  after  rain  will  cause  serious 
constriction.  Both  standard  and  dwarf  stocks 
that  are  not  already  budded  will  now  lift  in 
grand  form.  Many  that  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  before  are  fast  gaining  the  desired  size 
and  strength,  and  this  is  particularly  noticeable 
upon  hedge  Briers  used  in  half  and  full 
standard  forma.  It  will  be  well  to  go  over 
these  once  more  and  bud  those  shoulders  that 
were  not  far  enough  advanced  previously.  In 
many  cases  I  have  noticed  plants  of  these  have 
broken  weakly,  but  as  they  are  now  making 
amends  for  this  we  must  look  over  them  again. 
Our  dwarf  stocks  in  more  than  one  instance 
upon  light  and  naturally  dry  soil  were  so  weak 
that  there  seemed  little  jirospect  of  being  able 
to  insert  any  buds  this  season,  but  their  recent 
progress  has  been  remarkable.  I  do  not  care 
for  a  strong  stock  to  bud  upon,  as  I  have  never 
had  such  good  success  in  the  union  of  bud  and 
stock. 

Many  of  the  new  growths  now  breaking  so 
strongly  from  the  base  of  dwarf  Roses  will  need 
a  stout  stick  as  protection  against  wind-waving. 
These  are  of  so  much  value  that  we  may  well 
pay  a  little  extra  attention  lo  their  preservation 
for  next  season's  use.  Last  year  I  budded  two 
each  of  the  Hybrid  Sweet  Briers  upon  the 
Manetti  and  two  upon  the  cutting  Brier  stock. 
They  were  in  the  same  row  and  had  exactly 
similar  treatment,  but  in  every  case,  except 
Lady  Penzance,  tliose  upon  the  Manetti  stock 
are  considerably  the  stronger.     One  of  the  most 


pleasant  features  of  my  Rose  garden  is  the 
delightful  perfume  thrown  off  by  the  charming 
Briers,  which  are  soon  to  be  increased  in  num- 
ber and  variation  of  colour.  Some  of  the  newer 
ones  are  very  promising,  but  none  more  so  than 
Jeannie  Deans. 

Once  more  do  we  find  the  forms  of  R.  rugosa. 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  showy  of  mU 
Roses.  None  are  more  constant  or  certain  to 
please  than  these  ;  they  are  never  troubled 
with  mildew  or  red  rust — two  of  our  worst 
enemies  in  the  Rose  garden.  The  hot  and  dry 
weather  made  little  difierence  to  them.  Early 
this  season  a  new  rugosa  from  M.  Bruant  was 
figured  in  these  pages.  I  have  grown  it  this 
season  and  am  much  pleased  with  its  distinctive 
character.  M.  Bruant  advised  me  to  cultivate 
it  as  a  standard,  and  although  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  it  in  that  form,  its  present 
appearance  points  very  clearly  to  its  adapta- 
bility for  tall  or  short  standards.  The  growth 
is  equally  vigorous,  but  not  so  stout  as  in 
rugosa  rubra  and  r.  alba,  having  a  tendency  to 
droop  and  developing  this  much  more  as  the 
heavy  trusses  of  berries  mature.  These  are  by 
no  means  so  large,  but  far  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  type.  Instead  of  three  to 
seven  or  eight,  here  I  have  from  twenty  to 
forty.  It  seems  equally  free  from  disease  and 
is  a  great  addition  to  this  class.  If  we  can  im- 
prove upon  the  blooms  and  still  retain  the 
disea.se-resisting  as  well  as  the  great  value 
for  town  gardens  found  in  r.  alba  and  rubra, 
this  class  will  rapidly  become  better  known  and 
appreciated. 

The  constant  stirring  of  surface  soil  is  not 
.sufliciently  practised  after  our  first  crop  of 
bloom  is  past.  For  example,  the  recent  heavy 
rains  have  beaten  down  the  soil  more  firmly 
than  many  of  us  imagine,  and  it  is  at  all  times 
beneficial  to  keep  the  top  soil  loose  and  open  to 
atmospheric  influence.  Even  where  the  plants 
are  mulched  between  with  short  manure  I 
would  prefer  them  to  be  worked  among  as  far 
as  possible.  It  has  a  great  tendency  towards 
healthy  growth,  keeps  the  whole  plant  in  trim, 
as  it  were,  and  has  much  to  do  with  ripe,  well- 
matured  wood  for  passing  through  the  coming 
winter. 

After  these  showers,  with  the  ground  so  warm 
and  genial,  we  can  be  almost  sure  of  a  success- 
ful strike  of  cuttings  if  placed  on  the  partially 
shaded  side  of  a  hedge  or  fence.  Use  wood 
that  is  quite  half  ripe  and  insert  it  three  parts 
of  its  length.  A  light,  porous  soil  is  best,  but 
one  of  a  heavy  nature  may  be  used  if  we  are 
careful  to  place  a  little  sand  or  worn-out  pot- 
ting soil  at  the  base  of  the  cuttings.  These  will 
root  at  once  and  be  practically  established  be- 
fore winter.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion 
when  very  short  of  stocks  for  grafting  1  have 
made  some  cuttings  early  and  inserted  them  in 
sandy  loam.  They  soon  rooted,  were  lifted  in 
November,  and  potted  ready  for  use  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  R. 


Autumn  prospects.— Seldom  have  these  been 
more  promising.  With  the  ground  very  warm 
and  dry,  followed  by  copious  showers,  Roses  are 
now  bursting  into  new  growth  of  a  pleasing  and 
healthy  character.  This,  as  usual,  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  Teas  and  Noisettes,  also  many 
of  the  Hybrid  Teas.  Viscountess  Folkestone  and 
Caroline  Testout  are  again  a  mass  of  flower  ;  in- 
deed, as  regards  freedom  in  flowering  I  see  little 
if  any  choice  between  these  and  the  true  Teas. 
The  early  growths  of  climbers,  such  as  W.  Allen 
Richardson,  I'ldeal,  &c.,  were  so  checked  by  the 
drought,  that  we  have  a  much  better  matured 
wood  than  usual,  and  these  are  now  fast  coming 
into  bloom  again.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  old 
favourite  Bourbon,  Souvenir  de  la  Malm  ait  on,  are 
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also  promising.  On  a  wall  the  climbers  are  again 
coming  into  bloom,  while  thedwarfer  growers  that 
are  placed  alternately  between  these  are  already 
gay.  Sunset,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Falcot, 
Anna  OUivier,  Niphetos  and  others  of  like  growth 
are  equally  as  full  of  bloom  as  at  the  end  of  June. 
The  careful  and  constant  removal  of  all  faded 
blooms  has  much  to  do  with  a  succession  of  flower, 
and  with  a  little  surface  culture  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  Roses  in  greater  profusion 
through  the  late  summer  and  autumnal  months. 
Teas  and  Noisettes  are  of  course  the  chief 
bloomers  ;  in  fact,  every  season  we  see  more  to 
admire  in  these  classes,  and  with  the  vast  variety 
now  to  be  had  they  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
useful  section  of  all.  — R. 


ROSES  IN  POTS. 


growth  and  needing  more  room.  Cut  flowers  are 
equally  valuable  a  week  or  two  before  Christmas, 
as  at  that  time  and  after,  when  the  first  really 
sharp  frost  comes,  our  outdoor  flowers  are  gone 
all  at  once,  and  then  a  few  Roses  that  have  been 
saved  as  described  are  much  appreciated.  The 
most  important  points  are  to  prepire  the  plants 
with  care,  and  never  to  hurry  them  too  much 
when  first  housed.  The  protection  of  glass  and 
shelter  from  cold  air  is  a  great  change,  and  fire 
heat  should  be  kept  away  as  long  as  open 
weather  lasts,  or,  at  any  rate,  much  longer  than 
many  practise.  R- 


Ferns. 


To  have  these  in  the  best  condition  during  the 
coming  winter  we  must  commence  now.      Pot 
Roses  in  most  cases  have  made  good  growth.     It 
now  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  wood 
efficiently  mutured,  otherwise  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  successful  forcing  at  a  time  when  we  are 
receiving  very  little  aid  from  the  sun.     I  prefer 
ripened  wood  to  start  with,  but,  as:  usual,  shall 
grow  a  few  of  the  later  worked  plants  without  a 
check,  and  so  get  those  flowers  that  would  other- 
wise be  caught  by  frosts.     Some  of  our  pot  plants 
in  the  open  are  almost  ripe  enough  already,  but 
others  are  making  a  succession  of  healthy   young 
growths,   and   will   flower   again   before   needing 
house  room.     At  all  times,  in  a  batch  of  pot  Roses, 
we   can  select  plants  in   two  different  stages  of 
growth.     A  few  plants,  kept  as  backward  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  will 
generally  be  breaking  into  new  growth  too  late 
for  safe  blooming  in  the   open,   and   if  these   be 
housed  at  the  same  time  as  the  ripened   plants 
are  started,  they  will  give  us  a  welcome  crop  just 
previous  to  the  latter.     In  ripening  our  pot  Roses, 
we  need  do  so  in  as  steady  and  natural  a  waj'  as 
possible.     If  too  hasty,  the  wood  is  not  so  sound  as 
it  should  be,  nor  can  we  avoid  considerable  injury 
to  the  fibrous  roots  when  artificially  ripened  by 
withholding   water   too  closely.     Much   the  best 
plan  is  to  partly  plunge  the  plants  outdoors,  this 
keeping    the    bottom    soil  fairly   cool    and    free 
from   a  parching   drought.       Worms    will   pene- 
trate   unleps  we    take    due    precautions.       But 
this    is    so    easy    and    simple,     that     there    is 
no  excuse  for  trouble   in   this  direction.      Sim- 
ply place  a  small  handful  of  soot  at  the  bottom 
and    stand  the    hole    of   the  pot    on  this.      No 
worms   will  come  through,  and   you    avoid     the 
risk  of  stoppage  sometimes  found  when  a  pot  fits 
too  true  upon  a  piece  of  slate  or  other  substance. 
When  the  pot  is  lifted,  the  soot  will  easily  wash 
off  during  the  usual  cleansing  of  the  pots  before 
housing  for  forcing.     Plants  that  were  under  hard 
forcing  through  the  past  winter  have,  of  course, 
now  been  outside  for  some  time.     If  potted  up 
again   now  and    then    replunged,     we  shall  soon 
have  them  starting  into  growth  ready  to  produce 
useful  flowers  at  Christmas  and  onwards.     I  am 
a  firm  believer  tn  this  plan  of  starting  them  very 
gradually  in  the  open   air   during   autumn,   and 
then  housing  them  just  previous  to  frost.     For 
some  few  weeks  when  first  under  cover  they  will 
need  no  fire  heat,   but  it  is  very  essential  that 
they  never  get  checked  by  cold  ;  therefore  some 
little  care  and  judgment  are  needed  in  ventilation 
and  the  judicious  use  of  a  fire  upon  cold  nights. 

As  soon  as  those  Roses  that  were  carrying 
flowering  growth  when  housed  have  bloomed, 
they  can  either  be  removed  to  a  cool  pit  or  frame 
and  allowed  to  complete  their  ripening  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  our  earliest  batch,  or  be  retained 
if  more  promising  growth  is  being  made.  It  is 
easy  to  work  two  batches  in  this  way,  and  as  we 
can  place  the  ripened  and  pruned  plants  close 
together,  there  is  ample  room  for  several  to  finish 
the  crop  of  bloom  that  would  have  been  lost  out- 
side. As  this  is  secured,  and  the  plants  removed 
to  the  pit  or  frame,  we  shall  have  the  desired 
.  space  for  our  later  batch,  then  fast  breaking  into 


NEPHROLEPISES. 

Although  this  genus  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
tropical  regions,  several  of  the  species  may  be 
grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and 
during  the  summer  they  will  thrive  well  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  provided  the  atmosphere 
is  not  too  dry.  Few  Ferns  are  so  easily 
managed  as  the  Nephrolepises.  They  can  be 
readily  increased  by  division,  or  the  young 
plants  which  spring  up  from  the  slender  spread- 
ing rhizomes  or  stolons.  Some  of  the  species 
produce  tubers  under  ground,  and  from  these 
young  plants  are  produced  wherever  they  can 
push  through  and  find  daylight.  Besides  the 
above  mode  of  propagating,  most  of  the  species 
produce  spores  which  germinate  freely,  the 
only  exception  in  regard  to  spore-bearing  being 
N.  Duffi,  which  I  believe  has  never  been  known 
to  produce  the  slightest  semblance  to  spores  in 
this  country,  and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  it 
really  belongs  to  the  Nephrolepis  genus. 

The  Nephrolepises  like  a  fairly  rich  loamy 
compost.  If  the  loam  is  heavy  and  devoid  of 
fibre,  some  peat  may  be  used,  but  good  rough, 
fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  well- 
rotted  manure  will  suit  them  well.  Plants 
grown  on  from  single  crowns  make  the  finest 
specimens.  With  age  the  plants  get  dense  and 
tufted  and  the  fronds  too  much  crowded  to 
develop  to  their  full  length  ;  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  grow  on  young  plants  periodically 
to  replace  those  which  have  become  stunted 
through  age.  Young  plants  will,  of  course, 
thrive  best  in  a  stove  temperature,  but  when 
required  for  decoration  they  may  be  gradually 
hardened  off. 

The  Nephrolepises  include  some  of  the  most 
eftective  of  all  Ferns  for  growing  in  suspended 
baskets  ;  they  are  also  well  adapted  for  elevated 
positions  in  the  rock  fernery,  and  as  pot  plants 
they  are  equally  useful.  Within  the  last  few 
years  some  of  the  hardier  sorts  have  been  ex- 
tensively grown  for  market,  N.  exaltata  being 
the  one  which  finds  most  favour.  There  is  not 
a  large  number  of  species  and  only  a  few  garden 
varieties  have  been  added  ;  this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  propa- 
gated by  division  instead  of  from  spores,  for  I 
have  found  that  when  raised  from  spores  they 
are  inclined  to  vary  in  character  quite  as  much 
as  Pterises  and  others.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  N.  davallioides  furcans,  from  which  we 
get  a  beautiful  variety  in  N.  d.  multiceps,  which 
diflfers  from  its  parent  in  having  narrower  and 
more  forked  pinniB,  the  fronds  branch  out  more, 
and  sometimes  terminate  in  a  dense  tuft  of 
finely-cut  multifid  growths.  Another  distinct 
variety  is  N.  d.  plumosa  ;  although  this  is  some- 
times  named   N.    exaltata   plumosa,  it   is  un- 


doubtedly a  seedling  from  furcans.  Another 
pretty  garden  variety  is  N.  pluma  Bausei, 
dittering  from  its  parent  in  having  the  pinnje 
irregularly  forked  and  lobed  ;  it  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful Fern,  but  being  deciduous,  it  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  has  pro- 
bably often  been  thrown  away  as  being  dead 
when  it  had  only  lost  its  fronds  in  a  natural 
way.  The  best  way  to  keep  the  plants  while 
dormant  is  to  stand  them  in  the  stove  and  see 
that  the  soil  is  kept  sufficiently  moist  to  prevent 
the  crowns  shrivelling  ;  they  will  then  start 
into  new  growth  early  in  the  year  and  the  soft 
pale  green,  feather-like  fronds  form  a  good  con- 
trast to  the  darker  green  of  other  sorts. 

I  have  seen  several  slight  variations  in 
N.  exaltata  ;  the  one  I  grow  has  much  longer 
and  more  drooping  fronds  than  some  I  have 
seen.  N.  tuberosa,  which  grows  erect,  is  an- 
other useful  Fern. 

Of  larger  growing  forms,  N.  davallioides  and 
N.  ensifolia  are  the  best  ;  both  make  very  long 
fronds,  and  it  is  only  when  suspended  where 
they  have  plenty  of  room  that  the  fronds  can 
develop  to  their  full  beauty.  N.  rufescens  tri- 
pinnatifida  when  well  grown  is  a  grand  Fern, 
but  this  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  manage. 
It  is  only  when  young  plants  are  started  early 
in  the  year  and  grown  on  in  the  stove  without 
receiving  any  check  that  it  develops  perfect 
fronds  ;  the  older  plants  rarely  make  good 
fronds,  and  even  young  plants  if  they  have  the 
slightest  check  will  fail  to  perfect  their  growth 
and  will  have  a  distorted  appearance.  The 
normal  form  is  also  worthy  of  attention  and 
grows  freely,  the  fronds  grow  erect  and  attain 
to  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height  in  quite  small 
pots.  This  is  sometimes  confused  with  N. 
Zollingeriana,  which  is  a  much  dwarfer  Fern. 

Of  smaller  forms,  N.  pectinata  and  N. 
philippinensis  are  both  compact-growing  spe- 
cies; the  latter  will  do  well  in  a  low  tempera- 
ture, but  pectinata  should  be  grown  in  the 
stove.  N.  cordata  compacta  is  another  desir- 
able vai-iety  ;  the  fronds  are  of  medium  length, 
deep  green,  and  stand  up  well,  but  are  suffi- 
ciently recurved  to  give  the  plant  a  graceful 
appearance  ;  this  also  makes  a  more  symmetri- 
cal plant  when  grown  from  a  single  crown.  I 
do  not  know  the  origin  of  this  variety,  but  the 
name  "cordate"  is  rather  misleading,  the 
piunas  being  more  sagittate  than  cordate.  N. 
Dufli  (which  I  have  previously  referred  to  as  a 
distinct  Fern)  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It 
is  of,  erect  growth  ;  the  fronds  are  slightly 
tasselled  and  droop  over  a  little  at  the 
points.  It  is  not  often  that  it  exceeds 
IS  inches  in  height,  though  I  have  seen 
it  nearly  double  that  height.  It  is  only  in 
a  moist  stove  heat  that  it  succeeds  well. 
Though  it  does  not  make  the  long  spreading 
rhizomes  as  in  other  species,  it  can  be  readily 
increased  by  dividing  the  dense  tufts  of  crowns. 
I  find  this  species  succeeds  best  wheu  potted  in 
a  lighter  compost  than  that  recommended  for 
the  more  vigorous  growing  sorts.  It  is  more 
adapted  for  pot  culture  than  for  baskets. 

I  may  close  this  note  by  recommending  the 
use  of  Ficus  repens  for  covering  the  baskets. 
If  a  few  young  plants  are  put  round  the  out- 
side of  the  basket  when  it  is  first  filled 
and  pegged  to  keep  them  in  place,  by  the  time 
the  Nephrolepises  are  well  established  the  Ficus 
will  form  a  nice  green  covering  round  the 
baskets. 

The  Nephrolepises  require  more  water  than 
many  Ferns,  and  when  the  pots  or  baskets  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  a  little  liquid  manure  or 
fertiliser  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

A.  Hemsley. 
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A  NEW  MELON. 
Melon  Hero  of  Islewortli  (here  illustrated)  was 
the  result  of  crossing  an  early  variety  with  one 
noted  for  rich  flavour,  its  merits  being  its  early 
fruiting  qualities  for  a  green  variety,  with  its 
heavy  crop.  I  think  a  good  green-fleshed 
Melon  difiicult  to  beat  as  regards  flavour,  but 
it  will  not  keep  long.  My  aim  was  earliness 
with  flavour  combined,  as  in  these  days,  when 
so  much  is  expected  from  glass  in  a  private 
garden,  there  is  a  great  gain  in  growing  Melons 
which  mature  quickly,  as  three  crops  may  be 
had  in  one  season.  I  admit  flavour  in  new 
kinds  is  not  always  retained,  but  it  is  not 
always  the  fault  of  the  variety,  so  much  de- 
pending upon  the  culture.  Rich  soil  with  food 
at  the  wrong  time  causes  loss  of  flavour.  The 
best  way  to  test  the  quality  of  new  kinds  is  to 
grow  them  in  pots,  as  then  the  grower  can  give 
the  treatment  desired.  I  do  not  advise  very 
large  kinds,  as  I  have  never  been  successful 
as  °  regards  flavour  with  coarse  fruits,  the 
smallest  or  medium  sized  Melons  being  usually 
the  best  flavoured.  I  do  not  by  this  remark 
condemn  large  fruits,  but  only  give  my  own 
opinion.  The  best  Melon  I  have  raised  (Beauty 
of  Syon)  may  be  termed  a  small  kind,  and  some 
large  seedlings  I  have  not  grown  after  the  first 
season.  If  the  time  required  for  the  fruits  to 
finish  and  the  number  of  fruit  on  the  plant  be 
taken  into  account,  there  is  little  gain  in  large 
fruits.  Of  late  I  have  noticed  that  fewer  large 
fruits  are  exhibited,  the  smaller  ones  nearly 
always  being  successful.  G.  Wythes. 


bronzy  red.  It  is  juicy  and  refreshing,  and  al- 
though, hkemost  of  the  early  Pears,  it  requires  to 
be  eaten  soon  after  being  gathered,  it  does  not 
decay  in  the  centre  so  soon  as  that  well-known 
Pear  Citron  des  Carmes.— J.  C. 

Apple  Lord  Suffield.— Where  this  Apple 
does  well,  no  more  satisfactory  one,  from  the 
housewife's  point  of  view,  can  be  grown.  On 
comparatively  light  ground  on  a  chalk  subsoil  in 
Dorsetshire  I  found  it  flourishing  grandly.  Bush 
trees  on  the  English  Paradise  stock,  sixteen  years 
from  the  graft,  were  ID  feet  high  and  almost  as 
much  through.  They  looked  the  picture  of  health 
and  were  carrying  a  fine  crop  of  large,  smooth, 
clear-skinned  fruit,  averaging  half  a  pound  a-piece. 
Curiously  enough,  although  Lord  Suttield  showed 
no  signs  of  canker,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  this 
variety  in  some  soils,  three  trees  of  Lord  Derby  in 
the  same  garden  had  been  attacked  by  this 
disease.  Standard  trees  of  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den  were  laden  with  a  fine  crop  of  brilliant  crim- 
son fruit.  The  situation  of  the  garden  was  high 
and  exposed,  being  but  a  little  below  an  expanse 
of  heather-clad  moorland,  which  commanded  an 
extensive  view  for  many  miles  around.— S.  W.  F. 


PEACH  HOUSE  FACING  WEST. 
My  Peach  house  is  situated  against  a  wall  facing 
the  west,  and  although  the  trees  (which  are  the 
best  of  their  kind)  are  very  strong  and  healthy 
and    flower    freely,    yet    there    is    a   very   poor 


Plum  Denniston's  Superb.— I  have  grown 
this  small  sized  dessert  Plum  for  a  good  number  of 
years  both  in  pots  and  on  a  south-west  wall,  and 
have  found  it  excellent  in  both  cases.  The  tree 
crops  well  and  regularly,  ripens  its  fruit  here  in 
South  Notts  about  the  middle  of  August  in  ordi- 
nary summers,  and  hangs  for  some  time  without 
decaying.  In  fact,  if  lelt  till  shght  shriveUing  of 
the  skin  takes  place,  it  forms  a  most  delicious 
sweetmeat,  and  is  surpassed  by  none  for  tarts  and 
preserves.  Denniston's  Superb  makes  short- jointed, 
fruitful  wood  even  in  quite  a  young  state,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  many  of  even  the  best  Plums. 
The  fruit  is  oblong  in  shape,  of  a  dingy  yellow 
colour,  thickly  suffused  with  purple  freckles  when 
quite  ripe. — J.  C. 

Plum  Early  Favourite. — At  page  127 
"G.  W."  notices  this  fine  Plum.  I  quite  agree 
with  his  remarks,  having  seen  the  Plum  growing 
and  fruiting  well  on  an  east  wall  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  both  an  early  and  he.ivy  cropper,  and 
makes  delicious  pies  and  preserves.  Anyone  con- 
templating planting  early  Plums  on  a  wall  ought 
certainly  to  include  one  or  two  trees  of  Early 
Favourite.  The  old  Orleans  is  still  one  of  the 
very  best  of  this  type,  rarely  missing  a  crop,  and 
while  generally  classed  as  a  cooking  Plum,  is  not 
to  be  despised  for  dessert.  Where  ripened  on  a 
south  or  west  wall  Orleans  is  a  good  market 
Plum,  but  it  should  not  be  planted  on  strong  re- 
tentive soil,  or  gumming  and  premature  decay 
are  liable  to  follow.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  plant 
it  in  standard  form  except  in  southern  counties. 
—J.  C,  XolU. 

Pear  Beurre  Gififard.— When  writing  of 
Jargonelle  Pear  last  week  I  intended  adding  a 
word  of  praise  for  that  most  useful  and  good 
flavoured  early  Pear  Beurre  Giliard,  at  present,  I 
think,  but  little  known.  In  the  garden  under 
my  charge  it  ripens  simultaneously  with  .Jargo- 
nelle, and  although  not  perhaps  quite  equal  to 
that  sterling  old  sort  is  well  worth  growing  both 
as  regards  flavour  and  productiveness.  The  fruit 
is  of  medium  size,  tapering  towards  the  stalk,  the 
colour  when   ripe   being  a  mixture  of  jellow  and 


Melon  Hero  of  Islewortli.    From  a  plwtograph  sent'Jiy 
Mr,  Wythes,  Syon  House  Qardens. 


soil  and  root?  given  a  good  soaking  of  water  and 
overhead  syringing  be  resorted  to,  there  will 
be  little  or  no  flagging  and  fresh  root  fibres 
will  be  formed  before  the  leaves  fall.  Should 
the  root  -  pruning  have  the  effect  of  causing 
one  or  more  trees  to  flag  badly,  then  the 
house  should  be  kept  closer,  the  trees  be  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine,  and  be  very  frequently 
syringed  overhead.  Under  this  treatment  there 
should  be  an  improvement  in  the  crops  next 
season.  A  free  use  of  fire-heat  to  a  certain  extent 
compensates  for  the  loss  of  sunshine,  and  with  the 
wood  only  moderately  strong  and  thoroughly  well 
matured  it  is  just  possible  heavy  cropping  would 
commence  without  interfering  with  the  roots. 
Many  growers,  however,  have  so  much  faith  in  the 
beneficial  effects  of  partially  or  wholly  lifting 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  that  they  resort  to  the 
practice  either  annually  or  biennially.  Early  next 
month  "Dodo"  could,  if  so  disposed,  have  his 
house  shifted  to  a  south  wall  and  the  trees  be 
moved  into  it  again  before  the  ends  are  closed  in, 
dragging  them  through  narrow  doorways  not 
answering  well.  They  ought  to  be  carefully  lifted 
and  moved  soon  after  the  wood  is  firm  and  the 
buds  plumped  up,  not  waiting  for  the  leaves  to 
fall.  If  the  work  is  properly  done,  a  crop  of  fruit, 
though  not  a  heavy  one,  should  be  taken  from 
them  next  season.  All  things  considered,  the 
latter  alternative  would  be  the  most  certain  to  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  long  run. — W.  I. 

Currants  at  exhibitions. — There  are  few 
fruits  more  difficult  to  judge  accurately 
than  are  Currants.  Whites  are  in  small 
variety,  and  a  good  clean  sample  of  the 
White  Transparent  will  usually  take 
first  place  if  only  one  lot  be  staged.  It 
is  when  there  are  several  dishes  of  the 
same  variety  or,  in  Reds,  good  clean 
samples  of  Bed  Cherry  or  La  Fertile,  or 
La  Versaillaise,  as  sometimes  called, 
that  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  best.  Then  cleanness  or  bright- 
ness helps  to  solve  the  problem,  every- 
thing else  being  equal.  When  ordinary 
Red  Dutch  is  shown  with  the  Cherry, 
then  the  former  invariably  has  to  take 
a  back  place.  Some  smart  exhibitors  go 
over  their  bunches  carefully  and  cut  out 
the  smaller  or  imperfect  berries,  thus 
materially  improving  the  average  sample, 
and  if  also  they  run  them  carefully 
through  a  cloth  the  effect  is  remarkable. 


show  of  fruit.     Do  you  think  the  house  should  be  '  Currants  naturally  have  such  bright  glossy  skins 


removed  to  a  wall  facing  the  south  V  This  is  the 
third  year  only  that  I  have  had  the  house. — 
Dodo. 

***  A  west  aspect  for  a  Peach  house  is  not 
nearly  so  suitable  as  would  be  a  wall  facing  either 
south,  south-west  or  south-east.  During  the  first 
four  or  five  years  the  trees  are  grown  in  a  house 
on  which  the  morning  sun  does  not  shine,  they 
grow  too  strongly  and  fail  to  ripen  their  young 
growths  sufficiently  to  produce  fruit  in  quantity. 
The  trees  may  flower  freely  and  yet  fail  to  give 
many  fruits,  owing  probably  to  the  flowers  being 
either  malformed  or  deficient  in  pollen  grains.  A 
bad  attack  of  red  spider,  strangely  enough,  was 
the  cause  of  several  trees  in  a  lean-to  house  facing 
west  commencing  to  fruit  freely,  and  since  expe- 
riencing this  severe  check  these  trees  have  never 
failed  to  crop  heavily.  The  trees  being  young  and 
the  border  new  the  growth  is  apt  to  be  extra 
vigorous,  and  only  the  spray  or  small  weakly 
shoots  seem  capable  of  producing  fruit  under  such 
conditions.  Root-pruning  is  one  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  but  even  this  failed  in  one  instance  that 
came  under  my  notice,  owing,  it  was  thought,  to 
the  soil  returned  about  the  roots  not  having  been 
made  poorer.  "Dodo"  will  do  well  to  have  his 
trees  root-pruned,  the  deep  running  roots  imme- 
diately under  the  stems  of  the  trees  being  par- 
ticularly searched  for  and  freely  shortened  and 
rather  poor  loamy  soil  with  old  mortar  rubbish 
added,  packed  firmly  about  the  roots  in  the  place 
of  the  old  and  perhaps  richer  compost.  If  this  is 
done  about  the  middle  of  September  or  while  yet 


and  a  certain  degree  of  transparency,  that  few 
fruits  look  nicer  when  thus  touched  up.  In 
relation  to  Black  Currants  some  difference  of 
opinion  evidently  prevails  as  to  whether  these 
should  be  shown  in  bunches  or  as  single  berries. 
When  bunches  are  shown  there  is  always  great 
disparity  in  size  between  the  upper  and  earliest 
berries  and  the  end  berries.  It  is  commonly  the 
case  also  that  the  large  first  berries  are  ripe  fully 
a  fortnight  before  the  rest  of  the  berries  are. 
That  being  so,  when  bunches  are  left  hanging 
late  to  finish  out  the  first  berries  often  drop. 
Now  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  wiser 
and  more  economical  to  encourage  gathering  of 
the  large  berries  first,  as  by  so  doing  there  is  not 
only  less  waste,  but  the  smaller  berries  finish  up 
better.  For  that  reason  some  favour  the  showing 
of  Black  Currants  in  berry  form  and  not  in  bunch 
form.  For  the  reasons  given,  that  is  my  prefer- 
ence also.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
whether  that  opinion  is  generally  held,  as  it  is 
well  to  have  equal  practice  at  shows.— A.  D. 

Bubus  laciniatus.- Planted  out  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  broad  path  in  the  kitchen  garden  at 
Maiden  Erleigh,  Reading,  this  excellent  Bramble 
was  the  other  day  fruiting  abundantly.  No  effort 
is  made  to  cultivate  it,  as  that  tends  too  much  to 
coarse  growth,  that  is  difficult  to  ripen.  Sum- 
mer growths  of  medium  character  that  harden 
well  in  the  autumn  and  winter  carry  good  <iuan- 
tities  of  fruit  the  following  season.  These  growths 
are,  however,  rigidly  thinned.  The  fruit  was  not 
only    very   fine,  but  very  sweet  and  soft,Jndeed 


the  leaves  cling  tightly  to  the  trees,  the  old  ball  of   delicious  for  the  dessert.     Perhaps  it  is   because 
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culture  tends  to  the  production  of  coarse  growths 
that  complaint  is  sometimes  made,  as  recently,  as 
to  deficiency  of  flavour  in  Raspberries.  Very 
strong  growths  may  bring  the  largest  fruit,  but 
it  is  not  always  the  sweetest  or  most  highly 
flavoured. — A.  D. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


ACHIMENES  CULTURE. 
Considering  the  attractive  character  of  the 
Achimenes,  it  is  strange  it  should  have  fallen 
into  disrepute.  A  well-flowered  batch  of  Achi- 
menes well  repays  any  pains  and  labour  that  may 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Formerly  a  class 
was  provided  for  them  not  only  at  the  London 
exhibitions,  but  also  at  local  shows  during  May 
and  June,  and  I  can  well  remember  the  fine  plants 
shown  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Bone?,  of 
Havering  Park,  Romford,  these  being  at  least  3 
feet  across.  One  most  important  point  in  their 
management  is  keeping  the  corms  in  a  plump 
condition  during  the  winter.  When  the  pots  are 
laid  on  their  sides  in  a  very  dry  place,  the  soil 
sometimes  becomes  so  hard  that  the  corms  par- 
tially shrivel  and  lose  their  vitality,  starting 
irregularly  and  weakly  in  the  spring.  The  best 
way  is  to  fill  shallow  boxes  with  silver  sand  and 
embed  the  cnrms  in  it,  keeping  them  in  a  dry,  but 
cool  place.  The  time  of  starting  must  of  course 
be  regulated  by  the  date  at  which  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  flower.  If  in  May  they  must  be  placed 
in  heat  in  .January  ;  if  in  June,  February  and  so 
on,  March  pottings  securing  a  batch  in  July. 
Some  growers  put  the  corms  into  the  pots  or 
pans  in  which  they  are  to  flower  at  first,  planting 
rather  thickly  and  thinning  out  when  an  inch 
high.  Others  prefer  to  sow  in  boxes  or  pans 
and  to  transplant  when  an  inch  high,  and  doubt- 
less both  ways  have  their  advantages.  Whether 
pots  or  pans  are  employed,  good  drainage  is 
needed,  as  anything  approaching  stagnation  at 
the  roots  is  fatal  to  Achimenes,  and  the}',  moreover, 
take  copious  supplies  of  water  when  well  esta- 
blished. Some  growers  pass  the  soil  'through  a 
rather  fine  sieve,  but  this  X  do  not  approve  of,  as 
Achimenes  enjoy  an  open  porous  root  run,  such 
being  likewise  less  liable  to  become  compressed 
and  sour.  I  prefer  soil  of  a  light  loamy  nature,  a 
fourth  part  leaf  mould,  dried  cow  manure  and 
silver  sand  being  added.  Early  batches  may  be 
grown  in  an  ordinary  stove  if  given  a  light  posi- 
tion and  shaded  from  the  full  glare  of  the  sun, 
but  I  have  found  an  intermediate  heat  suit  them 
best,  this  furnishing  a  more  stocky  and  branching 
habit  of  growth.  Achimenes  are  soon  crippled  by 
draught,  and  for  this  reason  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  front  air  till  June.  Many  a  healthy  lot 
of  plants  has  been  entirely  ruined  by  the  sun 
shining  fully  on  the  foliage  in  March  or  April 
while  yet  wet  from  the  morning's  syringing  ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  shade.  A 
piece  of  tiffany  or  thin  canvas  tacked  over 
the  roof  glass  is  the  best  preventive.  Early 
closing  coupled  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture is  essential  to  a  free  and  rapid  growth, 
and  if  wanted  for  exhibition  the  young  plants 
must  be  pinched  when  4  inches  or  5  inches 
high.  For  the  latter  purpose  large  shallow 
pans  are  most  suitable,  but  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes  6-inch  pots  will  be  found  to  answer  best. 
When  rooting  freely,  weak  liquid  manure  made 
by  steeping  a  bag  of  sheep  manure  in  a  tub  of 
water  may  be  given  with  benefit  three  times 
'  weekly,  and  where  show  specimens  are  wanted, 
training  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
are  pliable  enough,  nothing  answering  better  for 
supports  than  small  Hazel  canes.  When  the 
bloom  shows  itself  a  somewhat  cooler  temperature 
is  advisable,  as  flagging  and  bloom-dropping  will 
follow  any  sudden  removal  from  a  stove  to  an 
airy  conservatory  or  exhibition  tent.  For  later 
batches  cooler  treatment  answers  well  enough, 
and  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  north  house  to 
retard  them  if  great  care  is  used  in  watering. 


The  freest  growing  and  most  profuse  blooming 
kinds  are  Ambroise  Verschaff'elt,  Sir  Treherne 
Thomas,  Mauve  Queen,  longiflora  alba,  grandi- 
flora  and  Dazzle.  J-  <--'• 


Tuberoses  for  late  work. — Where  theje  are 
grown  specially  for  lajO  or  midwinter  work,  they 
are  best  potted  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
.June.  To  defer  the  potting  later  than  this  will 
not  only  materially  affect  the  number  of  flowers 
on  any  one  spike,  but  I  believe  it  also  accelerates 
blindness.  As  Tuberoses  in  midwinter  are  by 
no  means  too  plentiful,  particularly  after  the  end 
of  November,  endeavour  should  be  made  to  pot  the 
bulbs  at  the  right  time.  After  the  potting  is 
completed,  the  bulbs  are  best  plunged  in  the  open 
in  cocoa  fibre  or  ashes.  Here  the  erowth  will  be 
very  slow  from  the  first.  By  the  middle  of  August, 
however,  some  of  the  forwardest  will  be  jiushing 
forth  spikes,  and  at  this  stage  they  will  need 
slight  protection  at  night.  Where  the  spikes  are 
not  as  yet  appearing  the  plants  will  be  quite  safe 
for  a  week  or  two  longer.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  have  found  it  best  to  get  the  spikes  fully 
6  inches  above  the  pot  by  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, as  there  is  more  likelihood  of  these  com- 
ing away  well.  They  are  also  stronger  than  those 
spikes  which  come  late  in  the  autumn.  The  use 
of  small  sized  pots  for  these  late  batches  is  one 
of  the  best  aids  to  the  flowering  of  the  Tuberose. 
Red  spider  and  thrips  are  very  troublesome  at 
times,  but  if  the  plants  are  frequently  syringed, 
these  may  be  in  a  measure  checked.  While  still 
in  the  frames  I  am  rather  partial  to  overhead 
watering  with  either  soot  water  or  liquid  manure. 
Soot  water  may  also  be  freely  used  for  syringing 
till  the  flowers  begin  to  expand.  This  and  quassia 
water,  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  will  do  much  to 
keep  red  spider  and  thrips  in  check. — E.  J. 

Ixora  Colei. — This,  which  is  said  to  be  a  hy- 
brid between  I.  coccinea  and  I.  stricta  alba, 
stands  out  conspicuous  among  the  many  Ixoras 
grown  in  our  gardens  from  the  fact  that  while  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  the  blossoms  are  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  orange  and  salmon,  those  of  I. 
Colei  are  pure  white.  It  is  of  good  habit, 
well  furnished  with  deep  green  foliage,  while  the 
flowers  are  freely  borne,  and  as  a  rule  a  succession 
is  kept  up  for  some  time.  As  a  pretty  free-blooming 
stove  shrub  this  Ixora  certainly  merits  a  passing 
notice. — H.  P. 

Pot  Mignonette. — About  the  third  week  in 
August  is  a  very  good  time  to  make  a  sowing  of 
Mignonette  in  pots  for  a  supply  of  bloom  during 
February  and  March,  the  second  or  third  week 
in  September  being  soon  enough  for  a  batch  to 
flower  in  April.  I  use  6-inch  pots,  draining  tho- 
roughly, employing  a  compost  composed  ot  good 
friable  loam,  not  sifted,  but  pulled  to  pieces  with 
the  hands,  a  little  leaf-mould  and  road  grit  being 
added.  Some  advise  manure,  but  I  think  this  is 
apt  to  induce  a  sappiness  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  which  renders  the  plant  liable  to  die  off 
through  damp  during  November  and  December. 
If  weak  manure  water  is  given  in  January  the 
seedlings  soon  strengthen,  and  patchy  plants  are 
then  the  exception.  After  filling  the  pots  to  the 
required  height  the  soil  is  made  level  with  the 
base  of  a  small  pot  and  the  seed  sown  thinly. 
Thick  sowing  should  be  avoided,  as  in  thinning 
out  the  plants  where  crowded  those  that  are  to 
remain  are  much  loosened,  which  is  an  evil.  The 
seed  should  just  be  covered  with  fine  soil  and  the 
surface  again  made  firm,  the  pots  being  then 
placed  in  a  frame  on  a  hard  bed  of  ashes.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  turn  the  frame  towards  the  north, 
as  then  the  soil  does  not  get  so  dry  and  shading 
is  unnecessary.  Tilt  up  the  lights  until  the 
young  plants  appear,  after  which  the  frame  may 
be  turned  round  and  the  lights  removed  by  day, 
placing  them  on  at  night  and  tilting  up.  As  the 
plants  strengthen,  entire  exposure  both  by  day 
and  night  is  best  until  the  approach  of  frost 
necessitates  the  removal  of  the  plants  under 
glass.  Repeated  rains,  however,  being  injurious, 
protection  must  be  given  in  very  wet  weather. 
Seven  or  eight  plants  are  sufficient  for  each  pot ; 


when  more  are  left  side  growths  are  poor  and  the 
bloom  trusses  weakly.  JL  usually  keep  my  plants 
in  the  frame  until  the  middle  of  November,  then 
give  them  a  position  near  the  glass  in  a  cool,  airy 
house.  Liquid  made  from  either  cow  or  .sheep 
manure  suits  Mignonette  well,  giving  it  three 
times  a  week  of  moderate  strength  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  In  regard  to  varieties 
I  find  none  so  suitable  for  pot  work  as  Miles' 
Spiral.  Machet  is  a  good  sort,  but  not  in  my 
opinion  equal  to  Miles'  Spiral. — J.  C. 

Panax  longissim*. — This  is  a  New  Zealand 
tree  of  peculiarly  striking  habit  and  one  of  the 
most  efl'ective  of  cool  greenhouse  fine  foliaged 
plants.  It  is  not,  however,  very  plentiful  even  in 
its  native  country,  and  is  consequently  not  often 
seen  in  our  conservatories.  In  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew  there  are  several  specimens  whose 
handsome  leaves  contrast  well  with  the  ordinary 
types  of  foliage  amongst  which  they  are  growing. 
The  largest  plant  is  about  12  feet  high  and  has 
three  erect  stems,  the  surface  of  these  stems  being 
remarkably  ridged  and  corrugated.  The  stiff, 
sword-shaped  leaves,  from  IJ  feet  to  3  feet  long, 
but  scarcely  more  than  1  inch  wide,  are  of  a  very 
dark  green,  relieved  by  the  yellow  midrib,  the 
margins  being  very  sparsely  toothed.  The  leaves 
are  perfectly  rigid  and  point  downwards,  so  that 
the  points  stand  away  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
erect  stem.  The  [jlants  are  of  extremely  slow 
growth.  Panax  is  nearly  allied  to  Aralia  and  the 
plants  do  not  flower  until  of  large  size.  Several 
of  the  species  change  the  character  of  their  foliage 
as  they  reach  the  adult  state,  the  simple  leaves,  of 
somewhat  the  same  character  as  those  described 
above,  being  replaced  by  others  of  more  or  less 
digitate  or  palmate  shape. 

Erythrina  Humei. — At  this  season  of  the 
year  especially  the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  this 
Erythrina  are  very  acceptable  in  the  cool  house. 
This  year  it  is  flowering  exceptionally  well,  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
having  evidently  suited  it,  as  might  indeed  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  native  of  South  Africa. 
Like  all  the  Erythrinas,  the  leaves  of  this  are  tri- 
foliate, the  leaflets  being  of  rhomboid  outline  with 
spiny  petioles.  The  flowers  are  densely  clustered 
at  the  upper  third  of  a  tall  raceme,  which  stands 
clear  above  the  foliage  from  12  inches  to  18  inches. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  does  not  conform  to  that 
type,  which  is  commonly  known  as  good,  for  it 
has  a  bare  rugged  stem  and  the  leaves  are  con- 
fined to  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is  useful, 
however,  for  associating  with  other  plants  of  more 
bushy  spreading  growth.  An  older  name  for  it 
is  E.  caffra,  under  which  it  was  figured  many 
years  ago  in  the  Botanical  Mayazine,  t.  2431. 


SPECIES  OF  .ESCHYNANTHUS. 

DuRixfi  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  often 
well  on  into  the  autumn  the  bright  blossoms  of 
several  species  of  ^-Eschynanthus  form  a  very  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  stove,  yet,  though  they 
readily  lend  themselves  to  different  modes  of 
culture,  their  merits  are  frequently  not  sufiiciently 
recognised.  There  are  several  species  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  they  are  a  good  deal  alike 
in  general  features  ;  hence  where  space  is  limited 
two  or  three  distinct  forms  are  all  that  are  needed. 
In  selecting  three  I  should  be  inclined  to  name 
tvTO  old  forms,  viz.,  JE.  grandiflorus  and  ^-E.  Lobbi- 
anus,  and  the  charming  little  -E.  Hildebrandi, 
which  has  for  a  couple  of  seasons  at  least  formed 
such  a  brilliant  feature  at  Kew,  where  it  flowers 
much  earlier  in  the  year  than  the  other  kinds. 
Of  these  .E.  grandiflorus  is  more  compact  in 
growth  than  several  of  the  others,  and  forms  quite 
a  bushy  plant  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height, 
clothed  with  oblong  lanceolate  leaves  3  inches  or 
nearly  so  in  length  and  of  a  deep  green  tint.  The 
blossoms,  which  are  borne  in  large  clusters  on  the 
point  of  every  shoot,  are  peculiarly  curved  and 
of  a  bright  orange-scarlet  colour.  »-E.  Lobbianus 
is  far  more  of  a  trailer  than  this  last,  and  the 
long  slender  branches  are  clothed  in  a  regula 
manner  with  small  deep  green  leaves,  v  hile  th 
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flowers,  which  spring-  from  a  dark  purple  cup- 
shaped  calyx,  are  of  a  rich  bright  red,  quite  distinct 
from  the  preceding.  -E.  Hildebrandi,  when  but 
3  inches  or  4  inches  high,  flowers  so  freely  that  its 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  coloured  blossoms  form 
quite  a  compact  mass.  I  have  not  seen  this  charm- 
ing species  other  than  at  Kew,  and  it  does  not 
occur  in  any  nurseryman's  catalogue  that  I  have 
perused. 

The  culture  of  the  various  species  of  .Eschy  nan - 
thus  is  not  at  all  difficult,  and  they  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  various  modes  of  treatment.  In  the 
first  place  they  may  be  grown  in  pots  in  the  ortho- 
dox manner  if  the  pots  are  well  drained  and 
the  soil  used  is  principally  fibrous  peat,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  and  some  live 
Sphagnum  mixed  with  it.  Next  they  may  be 
grown  in  suspended  baskets,  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  show  their  beauty.  M.  Lobbianus 
is  particularly  adapted  for  this  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  the  long  pendulous  shoots,  clothed  in  a 
very  regular  manner  with  their  dark  green  leaves, 
form  a  very  pleasing  object  at  all  seasons,  and 
from  August  onwards  for  two  or  three  months 
its  beauty  is  greately  enhanced  by  the  clusters  of 
brightly  coloured  blossoms.  A  third  method,  by 
means  of  which  very  eflective  specimens  can 
be  obtained,  is  to  take  a  piece  of  dead  Tree  Fern 
stem  and  set  it  in  the  centre  of  a  pot,  the  ^'Kschy- 
nanthus  being  planted  in  the  soil  with  which  the 
base  of  the  Fern  stem  is  surrounded  to  keep  it  in 
position.  Now,  if  the  shoots  as  they  grow  are 
secured  to  the  stem  by  a  few  pegs  and  a  little 
live  Sphagnum  Moss  to  maintain  a  certain  degree 
of  moisture,  they  quickly  attach  themselves  to  the 
stem  by  roots  produced  from  various  parts  of  the 
branches,  with  the  result  that  in  time  they  form 
a  dense  mass,  and  grown  in  this  way  they  are 
when  in  flower  very  efi'ective.  All  the  species 
will  succeed  with  liberal  supplies  of  water  during 
the  growing  season,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  naturally  epi- 
phytes, hence  ample  drainage  must  in  every  case 
be  ensured,  as  the  roots,  which  are  not  par- 
ticularly numerous,  are  very  impatient  of  stagnant 
moisture.  H.  P. 

Pleroma  macranthum  floribundum.— The 

typical  form  of  Pleroma  macrantluim  was  intro- 
duced in  the  early  sixties,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  a  fairly  well-known  plant.  For 
flowering  in  a  rather  warm  greenhouse  (what  is 
known  as  intermediate)  there  is  no  plant  that 
makes  a  more  efi'ective  display  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  Even  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
winter  garden  it  thrives  well  enough  to  be  always 
worth  a  jjlace,  although  the  flowers  are  not  so 
large,  neither  is  the  foliage  so  vigorous  and  hand- 
some as  when  treated  to  a  little  more  heat.  The 
leaves  are  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  ovate  in 
outline,  the  surface  rugose  and  downy,  and  tra- 
versed by  the  three  prominent  veins  running 
lengthwise,  that  are  so  constant  a  feature  in  the 
Melastoraads.  In  this  note  I  desire  more  particu- 
larly to  draw  attention  to  the  variety  known  as 
floribundum.  Tlie  flowers  of  the  ordinary  P.  ma- 
cranthum are  each  3  inches  to  4  inches  across,  but 
in  the  variety  just  mentioned  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
close  upon  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  occasionally 
7  inches.  This  enormous  width  of  flower  is  accom- 1 
panied  by  such  breadth  and  substance  in  the 
petals  that  there  is  no  space  between  them,  and 
they  give  to  the  flower  a  fulness  which,  combined 
with  the  brilliant  blue-purple  colour,  makes  the 
individual  blossom  the  showiest  perhaps  of  all 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants. — B. 

Dianella  aspera. — The  Dianellas  are  a  group 
of  greenhouse  plants  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their 
fruits  belonging  to  the  Lily  family,  and  natives 
of  New  /Cealand,  Tasmania,  and  Australia.  Se- 
veral of  them  are  of  extremely  graceful  habit, 
having  slender  stems  and  long  arching  leaves, 
providing  a  type  of  foliage  which  might  well  be 
more  abundantly  represented  in  our  conservatories 
and  winter  gardens  than  is  now  the  rule.  D.  as- 
pera is  a  species  of  a  somewhat  stifi'er  habit  than 
most  of  the  others,  but,  considered  from  the  point 


of  beauty  in  the  fruit,  is  the  handsomest  of  all. 
The  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  is  pro- 
duced abundantly  in  panicles  1  foot  or  more  long, 
and  ripens  during  the  month  of  August  and 
becomes  a  beautiful  bright  blue.  A  plant  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew  about  4  feet  high  is  now 
well  furnished  with  panicles  of  fruit.  The  flowers 
of  this  and  other  Dianellas  are  also  very  pretty, 
being  of  small  size,  but  borne  numerously  on  light 
graceful  panicles,  and  varying  from  white  to  light 
and  deep  shades  of  blue.  D.  ctfrulea,  tasmanica, 
and  1,'evis  are  all  well  worth  cultivation,  and  al- 
though rare,  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  gar- 
dens. 


The  blossoms  exhale  a  very  strong,  powerful 
fragrance,  noticeable  at  a  fair  distance.  When 
cut  off  and  put  into  water,  they  remain  fresh 
nearly  a  week.       C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  JrN. 

Haarlem,  Holland. 


HYMENOCALLIS  (ISMENE)   AMANCAES. 

Hymenocallis  AMANCAEs,theso-called  Peruvian 
Dafi'odil,  the  celebrated  Amancaes  of  the  Peru- 
vians, in  honour  of  which  the  natives  yearly 
hold  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  was  first 
brought  into  cultivation  as  long  ago  as  1804. 
There  exists  a  figure  of  it  in  the  "  Flora  Peru- 
viana "  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  together  with  a  cut 


Rhododendron  retusum. — This  is  one  of  the 
few  species  that  have  been  introduced  from  the 
region  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  a  section  of  the 
genus,  which,  in  spite  of  its  small  numbers,  has, 
in  the  hands  of  the  hybridiser,  given  birth  to  the 
fine  race  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  now  so 
well  known  by  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Veiteh. 
R.  retusum  is  not  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Malayan 
group,  but  it  is  a  rare  plant,  and  it  is  interesting 
I  to  see  it  flowering  in  the  large  temperate  house  at 
Kew.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the  shape  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  IJ  inches  to  25  inches  long,  obovate, 
and  retuse  (or  even  emarginate)  at  the  apex.  It 
is  also  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  paler  and  minutely 
dotted  beneath.  The  flowers,  in  clusters  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more,  are  pendulous.  The  corolla  is  1 
inch  to  IJ  inches  long,   bright  red,  tubular,  with 


Hymenocallis   {Ixmene)  Amancaes.     Enpraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent 
by  C.  0.  Van  Tiibergen,  Jun. 


of  Elisena  longipetala  (see  note  in  The  Garden, 
August  1,  1891).  We  find  stated  that  at  the 
time  of  its  introduction  it  was  considered  to 
be  a  hothouse  plant,  and  was  treated  accordingly. 

Dean  Herbert,  however,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  bulbous 
plants,  of  Amaryllideuein  particular,  soon  found 
that  after  giving  the  bulbs  a  period  of  absolute 
rest  during  winter  he  could  induce  them  to 
flower  out  of  doors.  He  therefore  planted  the 
bulbs  in  spring  on  a  very  sunny  border,  or 
against  a  wall  looking  south,  where  the  flowers 
were  produced  in  June. 

The  present  engraving,  which  was  made  from 
a  photograph  of  a  plant  grown  by  me  in  that 
way,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  flowers.  These, 
numbering  from  four  to  seven,  or  even  more, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs,  are  borne  on 
a  stout  stem  nearly  1  foot  in  height.  They  are 
of  the  deepest  yellow,  and  have  both  inside  and 
outside  six  bright  green  broad  bands  running 
down  the  widely-expanded,  Daflbdil-like  cup. 


five  slightly  spreading  rounded  lobes.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Java,  and  was 
introduced  in  1853. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  <t-  GREENHOUSE. 


Ivy  -  leaf  Pelargonium  Ryecroft  Sur- 
prise is  in  its  way  a  very  fine  variety.  It  produces 
large  bold  trusses  of  dark  salmon-piiik  flowers  the 
whole  summer.  Tbe  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf  and 
branchinpr,  unlike  most  of  the  sorts ;  this  renders  it 
valuable  for  pot  culture. — H. 

Lilium  Krsetzeri. — When  the  value  of  this 
fine  white  Lily  for  pot  work  is  better  known,  it 
will,  lam  sure,  be  more  often  grown.  For  produc- 
ing large  plants,  by  placing  five  or  six  bulbs  in  a 
12-inch  pot,  it  is  unsurpassed,  growth  being  both 
tall  and  branching.  For  placing  in  the  windows 
of  front  halls,  or  for  mixing  with  groups  for 
indoor  decoration,  it  is  invaluable,  and  all  who 
need  autumn  flowering  Lilies  for  such  purposes 
should  grow  it. — J.  C. 
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Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

August  27. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  was  a  full  and  repre- 
sentative one  for  August,  outdoor  flowers  being 
the  chief  feature,  especially  Gladioli  and  Asters, 
which  made  a  solid  bank  of  colour  the  entire 
length  of  the  hall.  Orchids,  though  less  in  num- 
ber, were  represented  by  some  choice  new  hy- 
brids, whilst  Mr.  Woodall's  grandly  flowered 
plant  of  Vanda  ccerulea  was  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. Fruit  was  largely  shown 
Apples  and  Plums. 


particularly 


Orchid  Committee. 

First  class  certificates  were  given  to — 
Cattleya  aurea  Mks.  Fred  Hardy,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  type  in  having  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals  ;    lip  similar  to  that  of  a  tine  variety  of  C. 
Dowiana  aurea.     From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co. 
Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  — 
Cffi'LOOYME  Veitchi,  a  new  species,  with  small 
pure  white  flowers  borne   on  pendulous   spikes. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  C.  Dayana  and  C. 
Massangeana.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 
L.-elio-Cattleya  ele(.!ans  OwENi.i-.— An  extra 
fine  variety  of  the  Turneri  section,  with  a  pure 
white  throat.     Unfortunately,   the  flowers  were 
not  fully  expanded.     From  Mr.  Statter. 

L^elio-Cattleya  Charles  Darwin.— A  hybrid 
between  L.-C.elegans  Turneri  and  Cattleja  maxima ; 
sepals  and  petals  crimson -purple,  lip  deep  crim- 
son in  front  and  through  the  centra  to  the  throat. 
The  sides  of  the  throat  are  bright  orange  yellow 
at  the  base,  the  upper  part  rose,  tipped  with 
crimson.     From  Mr.  C.  Ingram. 

Dendrobidm  Hookerianum,  better  known  as 
D.  chrysotis,  under  which  name  it  had  previously 
received  a  first  -  class  certificate.  Sepals  and 
pata!s  bright  yellow,  lip  yellow,  heavily  fringed 
m  front,  with  two  chocolate-brown  discs  in  the 
centre.     From  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

Mr.    T.    Statter  sent    a    very  fine    collection 
of    cut  flowers,   principally   Cattleyas   and    Las- 
lias.       Prominent     amongst     these    were     L.-C 
elegans  var.    exeellens,   L.-C.    elegans  var.   pra- 
siata,     L.-C.    elegans   Chelsoniensis,    L.-C.     cal- 
listoglossa,     L.-C.      Nysa,     two     fine     varieties 
ot    Cattleya    Rex,    a    fine    spike    of  C.   Gaskel- 
liana   var.    alba,    two   forms   of   C.    guttata    Cy- 
pripedium   memoria   Ma?nei,   C.  lancifolium  and 
Dendrobium   Phahenopsis    in   variety.     A    silver 
Flora  medal  was  awarded.     Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  were  also  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a 
small,  but  interesting  group,  consisting  of  two 
fane  varieties  of  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea,  Vanda 
banderiana,  two  plants  of  Cattleya  Eldorado  alba, 
l^ypnpedium    warnhamense,   C.    tonsum    super- 
bum,  some  fine  varieties  of  C.  Curti.si,  C.  Charles- 
worthi  (with  an  immense  dorsal  sepal),  C   cenan- 
thum  superbum,  C.    Chas.    Canham   and   a   fine 
plant  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  superba.     Messrs   F 
Sander  and  Co.  sent  a  fine  group,  amongst  them 
being  Cattleya  Fowleriana   (shown    at  the   last 
meeting),  C.  aurea  Statteriana,  Habenaria  carnea 
Miltoma  vexillaria,   Burlingtonia  pubescens,  On- 
cidium  Forbesi,  Dendrobium  Phalasnopsis  Schra- 
derianum  in  variety,  Pleurothallis  bracteata,  Cy- 
pripedium  renanthum  superbum,  some  fine  plants 
01  Unoidium  Jonesianum  and  Angrajcum  Scotti- 
anum  (silver  Banksian   medal).      Mr    F    Hardy 
exhibited  Laelio-Cattleya  elegans  Turneri,  L.C  x 
Uardyana  (said  to  be  the  reverse  cross  of  L  -C 
callistoglossa),   and  a  fine   variety  of  Oncidium 
Kramerianum.    Mr.  C.  Ingram  sent  Lslio-Cattleya 
elegans   Turneri  elsteadensis,   L.-C.  e    Ingram's 
var    and  L.-C.  Elstead  Gem,  described  in  the  report 
ot  the  last  meeting.     The  plant  now  shown  was 
considered  superior  to  the  one  shown  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  being  much  brighter  in  colour. 

bir    1.    Lawrence   sent  an   exceedingly   large- 
flowered  var.  of  Catasetum  BuDgerothi?  Staurop- 
u'5  J*  A  P?,""^°^'^'  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  and  0. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  sent  Aeranthea 


grandifolium  and  Catasetum  species.  Mr.  De  B. 
Crawshay  sent  a  well-grown  plant  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  Uro-Skinneri.  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall  sent  a 
finely  grown  plant  of  Vanda  civrulea  with  seven 
spikes  of  flowers,  Cypripedium  Morganife  with 
three  spikes,  C.  Stonei,  and  Odontoglossum  coro- 
narium.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Glasnevin,  showed 
Oncidium  St.  Legerianum  and  Bulbophyllum 
Reinwardti.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate, 
sent  a  group,  consisting  of  the  rare  Cypripedium 
Evenor  (a  hybrid  raised  from  C.  concolor  and  C. 
Argus),  C.  Charlesworthi,  C.  radiosum,  Miltonia 
Moreliana,  M.  spectabilis  virginalis,  Cypripedium 
Godefroya;  with  a  white  ground,  Dendrobium  cru- 
entum,  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczi, 
Habenaria  Susannas,  Odontoglossum  grande,  and 
Oncidium  olivaceura  Lawrenceanum.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  two  fine  plants  among 
their  small  group  of  the  Swan  Orchid  (Cycnoches 
chlorochilon),  showing  the  male  and  female 
flowers,  several  fine  varieties  of  Cypripedium 
Charlesworthi,  Dendrobium  Phalienopsis,  D.  spe- 
ciosissimum,  a  fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
Harryanum,  and  Bulbophyllum  Huttoni.  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  sent  Pachystoma  Thompsoni  and 
Odontoglossum  Kramerianum. 


ha^matochilum. 


Floral  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  granted  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Alocasia  Lowi  grandis.— This  is  quite  distinct 
from  A.  Lowi,  having  broader  leaves  of  a  very 
deep  olive-green  colour,  with  the  white  leaf  veins 
also  much  more  prominent.  It  is  a  beautiful 
fine-foliaged  plant,  and  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

Robinia  neo-me.xicana.— a  new  and  beautiful 
Acacia,  which  bears  abundantly  dense  clusters  of 
flowers  of  a  rosy  pink  colour,  resembling  those  of 
the  Rose  Acacia,  but  produced  in  long  succession 
upon  the  growing  shoots.  It  will  make  a  large 
tree,  but  flowers  freely  in  a  young  state.  From 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Kniphofia  Pfitzeri.— This  is  a  very  fine  va- 
riety, with  large  dense  heads  of  great  length  and 
extra  brilliant  in  colour.  Shown  by  Mr.  M. 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

ScABiosA  CAUCASICA  ALBA.— The  pure  white 
form  of  the  Caucasian  Scabious  is  now  well 
known,  and  is  equally  as  fine  a  garden  flower 
as  its  blue  parent.  This  also  came  from  Mr. 
Prichard. 

Gl.^diolus  Kate  Rose.— A  pretty  variety,  with 
large  flowers,  which  are  of  a  French-white  colour, 
slightly  feathered  with  light  mauve-purple.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport. 

Gladiolus  Dolops.— This  bright  and  handsome 
kind  has  a  bold  spike  and  large  flowers  of  rich 
salmon-red  colour.     From  Messrs.  Kelway. 

Gladiolus  Brantford.-A  distinct  and  strik- 
ing self-coloured  variety  of  a  deep  dark  crimson 
hue,  overlying  scarlet,  this  latter  tint  more  promi- 
nent in  the  throat.     Also  from  Messrs.  Kelway. 

Dahlia  (pompon)  Fabio.— This  pretty  kind  has 
flowers  of  a  rich  glowing  crimson  at  the  tips  of 
the  florets,  this  colour  shading  gradually  to  deep 
orange  at  the  base.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Turner  and  Son,  Slough. 

Dahlia  (pompon)  Purity.- The  flowers  of  this 
are  pure  white,  neat  and  well  formed,  but  appa- 
rently no  improvement  on  existing  kinds.  From 
Messrs.  Turner. 

D.\hlia  (pompon)  Nerissia.— a  distinct  kind 
with  self-coloured  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  lilac 
tint.     From  Messrs.  Turner. 

Dahlia  (pompon)  Douglas.— The  flowers  of  this 
kind  are  of  an  intense  dark  crimson  shade,  almost 
black  at  the  tips  of  the  florets.  From  Messrs. 
Turner. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Beatrice.— This  has  flowers 
of  true  Cactus  form  and  in  colour  a  distinct  shade 
of  light  mauve-purple.     From  Messrs.  Turner. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Leonora.— A  large-flowered 
and  handsome  kind,  rose  or  magenta  red,  shading 
to  mauve  at  the  tips  of  the  long  pointed  florets. 
From  Messrs.  Turner. 


Dahllv  (show)  Dante.— This,  one  of  the  big 
flowered  show  varieties,  has  a  full  solid  bloom  of 


a  dark    maroon-crimson    colour.     From   Messrs. 
Turner. 

Dahlia  (show)  Mabel  Stanton. — A  yellow 
kind  of  large  size,  rich  in  colour  and  of  perfect 
show  form.     Also  from  Messrs.  Turner. 

Messrs.    Kelway,   of  Langport,   made  a   most 
noteworthy    display   of  all   their    best   Gladioli, 
showing  about    sixteen   dozen  grand  spikes,   of 
which  the  best,   in  addition  to  those  previously 
mentioned,  were  Marsi.  salmon  ;  Helotes,  crimson 
with  a  white  throat ;  OUins,  deep  crimson  self ; 
Onabus,  rosy  cerise;  and  Gildo,  lilac-rose,  shal- 
ing  to  a  lighter  tint,  with   yellow  blotch  in  the 
throat.     A  silver- gilt  Flora  medal  was  deservedly 
awarded.     Asters  from    Messrs.    J.    Veitch   and 
Sons  were  a  large  and  comprehensive  collection  of 
the  many  strains  and  types  now  existing  in  this 
fine  autumn  annual  flower.     A  silver  Flora  medal 
was    awarded.      Messrs.    Dobbie    and    Co.    also 
showed  a  fine  lot  of  this  flower  grown  at  their 
Orpington  seed  grounds.     The  giant  white  Comet 
Aster  was  very  beautiful  in  this  group,  its  flowers 
as  informal  and  graceful  as  those  of  Lady  Selborne 
Chrysanthemum.     A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
granted.     Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  received  a  silver 
Flora  medal  for  a  large  and  characteristic  group 
of  the  best  hardy  flowers  of  the  season.     Perennial 
Sunflowers  were  represented  by  the  best  kinds, 
and  Rudbeckia  Autumn  Glory  is  a  hardy  flower  all 
should  have,  although  it  is  unfortunate  that  this 
fine  flower  should  have  two  specific  names  and  a 
popular  one  besides.     Tritoma  Saunderai,  an  old, 
but  by  no  means  to  be  despised  variety  ;  Gladio- 
lus  Saundersi,  a   free  and   pretty  species,  with 
early  Asters,  tine  Phloxes,  and  Tiger  Lilies  were 
also  noteworthy  in  this  group.     Mr.  M.  Prichard 
also  showed  hardy  flowers  admirably,  many  choice 
and   lovely  things  figuring  in  his  group.     Lilium 
tigrinum  splendens  was  shown  here  very  fine  in- 
deed, also  Kniphofia  Macowani,  an  old,  but  free- 
blooming,  very  hardy  variety.     K.  Phctbus,   one 
ot   Max   Leichtlin's  raising,   is  a   distinct    Torch 
Lily,  with  a  thick  .spike  of  yellow  flowers,  and  K. 
Lachesis,  from  the  same  raiser,  is  very  pretty,  with 
a  crowded  spike  of  orange-yellow  flowers   that 
have  long    ex,serted  anthers.     Montbretia  rosea, 
Eupatorium  purpureum,  Helianthus  Miss  Melli«h, 
Lobelia     fulgens     Robert    Parker,    Hemerocallis 
Middendorflana,  and  Trolling  Orange  Globe  were 
all  noteworthy  in  thia   group,  which  received  a 
silver  Banksian  medal. 

A  varied  group  of  hardy  flowers  and  flowering 
treea  and   shruba    shown   by  Messrs.    Paul   and 
Son  was  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal.     Phloxes 
were  fine  here,  notably  the  varieties  Eclatante, 
Auguste  Riviere,  Purily,  Etna,  and  Iris.    Lobelia 
syphilitica    robusta,    with    long   spikes   of    clear 
blue  flowers,  was  handsome.     Helianthus  rigidus 
Misa  Melliah  was  represented  by  a  noble  bunch  of 
large    flowers.      The    perpetual-flowering   Acacia 
was  shown,  and  the  new  rosy-flowered   Mexican 
variety,    ako    many    wild    Rose?    in    fruit,    and 
Crassula  rubicunda,  a  bright-coloured,   succulent 
plant  with  red-tipped  leaves  and  crimson  flowers, 
a  striking   plant  as  shown,   filling   a  large   pan. 
Mr.  Cannell  showed  a  quantity  of  the  old  Cocks- 
comb in  many  shades  of  colour,  but  none  of  them 
striking  enough  to  increase  interest  in  thia  floral 
monstrosity,  whilst  the  great  ugly  double  Sun- 
flower shown  in  this  group  we  hope  will  not  often 
be  seen   in    gardens.     Some   very   good    double 
Begonias  were  included  in  this  group,  the  plants 
dwarf  and  carrying  their  flowers  erect,  and  Cannas 
were  very  fine,  the  planta   having  one  stem  only 
and  in  small  pots,  but  bearing  large  clusters  of 
flowers.     A  silver  Flora  medil  was  awarded,  and 
a  similar  award  went  to  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Morgan,  Dover  House,  Roehampton, 
for  a  representative  group  of  Crotona,  which  com- 
prised  all    the    finest    varieties    in    well-grown, 
highly-coloured  plants  of  a  useful  decorative  size. 
A   group   of  Lilium   auratum   platyphyllum   and 
L.  a.  rubro-vittatum  with  Dahlias  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  received  a  bronze  Flora  medal,  and  Mr.  J. 
Ouvrard,  Child's  Hill,   Kilburn,  was  awarded  a 
bronze  Banksian  medal  for  a  group  of  Phrynium 
\ariegatum  and  Maranta  major,  the  latter  a  new 
form  and  a  useful  decorative  stove  plant,  with 
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bread,  shoit,  deep  green  leaves  borne  on  erect 
stems  about  2  feet  high.  A  charming  lot  of  Saxi- 
fraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  was  sent  from  the 
society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  and  seedling  Gladioli 
can:e  from  Mr.  Thomscn,  of  Cardifif.  Hybrid 
Fuchsias  were  shown  by  Mr.  P.  Fry,  West  Mail- 
ing, and  two  enormous  Pampas  Grass  plumes 
rame  from  Messrs.  Osman,  but  they  looked  as 
though  they  had  derived  some  of  their  eize  from 
clever  manipulation. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 

Apple  Williams'  Favourite. — This  is  said  to 
he  a  good  dessert  kind.  The  fruits  are  large, 
conical,  with  an  eye  of  medium  depth  and  a  shal- 
low cavity  at  the  base,  with  an  unusually  thick 
footstalk.  The  colour  is  very  attractive,  being 
deep  red  all  over.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Bunyard. 

Apple  (Crab)  John  Downie.— One  of  the  orna- 
mental Crabs  that  have  been  often  praised  in  these 
pages.  Long  branches  were  shown  laden  with 
conical  Plum-like  fruits  of  a  bright  red  and  yel- 
low colour.     This  also  came  from  Mr.  Bunyard. 

Apple  (Crab)  Transcendant. — Another  free- 
fruiting,  distinct  and  showy  kind  to  plant  for 
ornament.  Its  fruits  are  larger  than  those  of 
John  Downie,  but  quite  as  freely  produced  and 
equally  brilliant  in  colour.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Meesrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  an  excellent 
collection  of  Apples  (thirty  dishes),  Pears  (ten 
dishes),  Plums  (forty  dishes)  and  Peaches  (seven 
dishes)  grown  at  the  Southfields  and  Langley 
nurseries.  The  best  Apples  were  Lord  Sutfield, 
Potts'  Seedling,  Nonsuch,  Lord  Grosvenor,  War- 
ner's King,  Stirling  Castle,  Grenadier,  NewHaw- 
thornden,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Duchess  Fa- 
vourite, Worcester  Pearmain  and  Lady  Sudeley. 
The  best  Pears  were  Fondante  de  Cuerne, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Colmar  d'Eti,  Clapp's 
Favourite,  Bacon  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
Among  the  Plums,  Cox's  Emperor,  Transparent 
Gage,  Monarch,  Royal  Hative,  Jeflferson,  Arch- 
duke, Yellow  Magnum  Bonum,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Dymond,  Lawson's  Golden  Gage  and  Standard 
of  England  were  the  best.  The  best  Peaches  from 
trees  in  pots  were  Comtesse  de  Montigo,  Barring- 
ton,  Conkling,  Violette  Hative,  and  Dymond. 
They  also  sent  branches  of  Siberian,  Transcendant 
and  Transparent  Crabs,  Superlative  Raspberry 
and  Blackberries  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 
From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas  sent  thirty-eight  dishes  of  Plums,  Belle 
de  Septembre,  Victoria,  Washington,  Archduke, 
Transparent  Gage.  Sultan,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Kirke's  and  Standard  of  Eng- 
land being  the  bett  (silver  Knightian  medal). 
Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  staged  a  tine 
collection  of  Apples  (forty-five  dishes)  and  seven 
dishes  of  Plums,  the  best  Apples  being  Pott's 
Seedling,  New  Hawthornden,  Grenadier,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Schoolmaster,  Stirling  Castle,  Eck- 
hnville,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Bismarck  and 
Frogmore  Prolific.  The  best  Plums  were  Sultan, 
Victoria,  Black  Diamond,  Pond's  Seedling, 
and  Monarch  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Seed- 
ling Melons  came  from  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon 
Gardens;  Mr.  R.  Doe,  gardener  to  Earl  Derby, 
Knowsley,  Prescot  ;  Mr.  John  Miller,  gardener  "to 
Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge ;  and  Mr.  W.  Batchelor, 
Harefield  Road,  Harefield,  but  no  awards  were 
given.  Mr.  T.  W.  Eames,  Twickenham,  and  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas,  Frogmore,  sent  new  Cucumbers. 
Mr.  Hooking,  Almondsbury,  sent  Hooking's  Pro- 
lific Kidney  Bean.  Mr.  R.  Davis,  Edmonscote 
House,  Castle  Hill,  sent  a  Tomato  named  Edmons- 
cote Favourite.  From  Mr.  W.  Potten,  Camden 
Nurseries,  came  a  box  of  Malus  baccata.  Mr.  J. 
Garland,  Killerton,  Exeter,  sent  a  seedling  Peach. 
Messrs.  Cannel'  and  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  two 
dishes  of  Tomato  The  King,  and  Mr.  W.  Rapley 
exhibited  a  good  dish  of  Sutton's  Perfection  To- 
mato grown  outside.  Mr.  A.  Bishop,  Westley 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  sent  a  seedling  Nec- 
tarine. Mr.  John  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge,  ex- 
hibited a  small  collection  of  fruit,  including  good 


Brown  Turkey  Figs  and  Hemskirk  Apricots. 
From  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  Gardens,  came  a  new 
dwarf  Bean,  named  Syon  House  Prolific,  the  pods 
very  large  and  freely  produced. 

The  fruit  committee  met  at  Chiswick  on  August 
16  to  examine  the  Tomatoes  grown  in  pots,  also 
Runner  Beans,  Cabbages,  and  other  crops.  Of 
Tomatoes  very  few  new  kinds  showing  special 
merit  were  noted.  The  following  had  previous 
awards  corfiimed:  Comet,  good-sized,  smooth, 
scarlet  fruit;  Tennis  Ball,  fmall,  round,  scarlet, 
good  for  dessert ;  Sutton's  Dessert,  scarlet,  very 
free  and  good ;  Golden  Princess,  deep,  round", 
handsome  rich  yellow  fruits.  Three  marks  were 
awarded  to  Sutton's  Early  July,  of  medium  size 
and  very  early  ;  also  Citerry,  a  small  Cherry- 
shaped  fruit  of  rich  flavour.  The  following  Run- 
ner Beans  had  three  marks  awarded  :  Sutton's 
Prize  -  winner,  a  superior  long  -  podded  form  ; 
Sutton's  A  1,  also  a  fine  variety  ;  Leviathan,  a 
first-rate  cropper ;  and  Capp's  White,  very  pro- 
lific, the  best  of  that  section.  Of  smooth-podded 
varieties,  the  only  forms  worthy  of  notice  were 
Sutton's  Tender  and  True  and  Veitch's  Climbing 
French  Beans,  which  were  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  identical.  The  best  dwarf  stocks 
of  Cabbage  were  those  of  the  Improved  Non- 
pareil sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  and  Nut- 
ting and  Sons;  the  best  second  carlies,  Earliest 
(Sutton  and  Sons),  Best  of  All  (Barr  and  Son), 
Express  and  Etamjies  (Vilmorin  et  Cie).  All  of 
these  were  considered  to  be  of  the  same  stock. 


The  lecture  on  Crotons  and  Dracsenas  was,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Bause,  read  by  Mr.  G.  Bun- 
yard.  

NATIONAL    CO-OPERATIVE    FLOWER 

SHOW. 

ArousT  23,  24. 

The  tenth  annual  show  of  the  National  Co-opera- 
tive Society  was  held  as  usual  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and,  having  regard  to  its  annual  increase 
in  extent,  this  place  has  become  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  order  to  furnish  room  for  such  a  mass  of 
exhibits.  The  entries  were  in  excess  of  those  on 
any  previous  occasion,  although  the  extent  of  the 
show  appeared  smaller.  This,  however,  was  owing 
to  one  half  of  the  central  transept  being  occupied 
with  some  permanent  exhibits  that  form  part  of 
this  season's  attractions  at  the  Palace,  and  conse- 
quently the  flower  show  exhibits  were  unavoidably 
crowded  together.  The  exhibition  is  divided  into 
two  sections  and  several  sub-divisions,  embracing 
sectional  areas  of  the  country,  a  wise  proceeding 
that  enables  exhibitors  to  compete  under  some- 
thing approaching  equal  conditions.  The  cut- 
flower  classes  and  those  for  plants  in  pots  showed 
a  very  marked  increase  on  previous  years,  as  there 
were  over  1200  entries  of  cut  flowers  and  more 
than  500  of  plants  in  pots  besides  some  table  de- 
corations, altogether  making  the  flower  classes 
numerically  nearly  as  strong  as  those  for  vege- 
tables, of  which  there  were  1823  entries.  Those 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  annual 
fixture  must  have  marked  the  gradual  advance, 
not  merely  in  point  of  numbers,  but  in  the  high 
quality  of  the  cottagers'  exhibits,  a  great  number 
of  which  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with 
the  productions  of  experienced  gardeners. 

Vei:etables. 

These,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  are  the  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  first  section  of  the  show,  that 
embraces  cottagers  and  allotment-holders  mainly, 
and  the  collections  make  a  prominent  display, 
the  country  being  divided  into  seven  sections  of 
adjacent  counties  in  the  respective  districts,  whilst 
collections  were  forthcoming  from  each.  The 
southern  division  of  England  is  sub-divided 
into  two  areas,  and  the  prize  collections  from 
Mr.  G.  North,  of  Banbury,  and  Mr.  W.  Byles,  of 
Wilton,  were  exceedingly  good.  Mr.  Maylott,  of 
Hereford,  in  the  western  division,  and  Mr.  Luff, 
Bromley,  from  the  metropolitan  district,  also 
showed  well,  whilst  fair  collections  that  secured 
first  honours  in  their  classes   came  from   Lough- 


borough and  Sawley.  The  single  classes  for 
various  vegetables  brought  out  some  very  keen 
competition,  the  Runner  Beans  being  most  note- 
worthy. French  Beans  were  equally  well  shown. 
There  were  over  sixty  entries  in  the  class  for 
Carrots.  Beetroot,  both  long  and  Turnip-rooted, 
was  a  large  class,  but  the  very  common  error  of 
sowing  too  soon  was  manifest  here,  and  many 
of  the  samples  shown  were  much  too  large 
and  coarse.  The  Potato  classes  were  well  filled 
and  some  excellent  tubers  shown,  although  here 
and  there  a  tendency  towards  coarseness  was 
apparent.  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsnips,  Cabbages, 
Cucumbers,  and  Turnips  were  all  largely  shown. 
In  the  section  for  gentlemen's  gardeners  many 
fine  exhibits  were  forthcoming,  Mr.  Wright,  cf 
Glewston  Court  tJardens,  securing  first  prize  for 
an  admirable  and  well-staged  collection  of  vege- 
tables. In  another  class  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  secured 
premier  honours.  Here,  again,  the  Oxford  growers 
were  very  prominent.  Honours  were  about 
equally  divided  in  the  Potato  classes  between 
Messrs.  Waite,  Holton,  Hawkins  (who  also  comes 
from  Oxford)  and  Chamberlain. 

Fruit. 

A  very  fair  lot  of  fruit  was  shown  in  the  gar- 
deners' and  amateurs'  section,  where  Mr.  Nowell, 
of  Hereford,  was  very  successful.  He  was  first 
for  a  collection  of  fruit,  showing  very  fine  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Mrs.  Pearson  Grapes,  Barrington 
Peaches,  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pears  and  Brown 
Turkey  Figs.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  for  a 
collection  of  open  air  fruit.  Cooking  and  dessert 
Apples  were  largely  shown,  there  being  about 
sixty  dishes  in  each  class,  but  the  Kent  growers 
held  their  own  here,  securing  the  chief  prizes. 

Flowers. 

These  hitherto  have  been  chiefly  shown  by  those 
who  reside  in  the  metropolitan  district,  but  we 
noted  with  satisfaction  many  excellent  flower 
exhibits  from  cottagers  in  the  provinces.  Pot 
plants  alone  would  have  made  a  large  display, 
only  they  had  to  be  crowded  down  the  centre 
of  the  already  overloaded  tables.  There  were 
many  really  good  examples  showing  what  ama- 
teurs can  accomplish,  and  in  addition  to  the  con- 
ventional sorts  of  pot  flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias 
and  Geraniums,  Begonias  and  Petunias,  many 
annuals  in  pots,  such  as  Asters,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Lobelias,  Tropsolums,  and  Balsams,  well 
grown  and  flowered,  were  shown.  The  cut  flowers 
in  the  cottagers'  classes  were  chiefly  annuals,  but 
fresh  and  fine.  The  stand  of  a  dozen  African 
Marigolds  with  which  Mr.  Ward,  of  Horsham, 
secured  first  prize  in  a  strong  class  was  a  really 
excellent  one.  Zinnias,  Mignonette,  and  Ever- 
lasting Flowers  were  all  largely  shown,  also 
Dahlias  of  great  merit,  whilst  the  basket  and 
stand  of  Roses  from  Mr.  Green,  of  Oxford,  must 
not  be  omitted,  as  good  blooms  of  several  Tea 
Roses  were  present.  Flowers  were  also  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  sec- 
tion, including  pot  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Annuals 
in  great  variety  predominated  here.  Dahlias  were 
abundant,  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury,  showing, 
not  for  competition,  single  and  double  Cactus- 
flowered  kinds  in  quantity,  and  a  class  for  hardy 
flowers  in  bunches  brought  out  some  admirable 
exhibits,  Mr.  Waite  obtaining  the  first  place. 
Floral  arrangements  showed  a  little  advance  in 
the  desired  direction  of  lightness  and  grace,  but 
the  plan  of  packing  the  flowers  together  into  a 
very  solid  bunch  was  still  largely  manifest. 


National    Chrysanthemum    Society.  —  A 

meeting  of  the  general  committee  was  held  at 
Anderton's  Hotel  on  Monday  last,  when  Mr. 
Wynne  occupied'  -the  chair.  The  secretary 
announced  that  the  annual  outing  of  the  members 
was  held  on  July  23,  upon  which  occasion  the 
testimonial — consisting  of  a  silver  inkstand  and  an 
illuminated  address — was  presented  to  Mr.  B. 
Ballantine  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as 
chairman  of  the  general  committee.  Upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
committee  place  on  record  an  expression  of  sorrow 
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at  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wortley,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  society  and  formerly  secre- 
tary of  the  old  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum 
Society  as  far  back  aa  1851.  In  consequence  of 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce  ar.d  Mr.  J. 
Newton  from  the  general  committee,  Mr.  George 
Walker  and  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes  were  elected  to  till 
the  vacancies.  Some  time  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  details  relating  to  the  society'.s 
jubilee  next  year,  and  a  special  committee  was 
elected  to  give  practical  eii'ect  to  the  questions 
discussed.  The  members  forming  the  committee 
are  Messrs.  R.  Ballantine,  J.  W.  Moorman, 
Witty,  Taylor,  W.  H.  Lees,  E.  Beckett,  Bevan, 
Geo.  Gordon,  Waterer,  H.  J.  Jones,  (ieo.  Stevens 
and  D.  B.  Crane,  with  the  officers  of  the  society. 
Twenty-three  new  members  and  two  Fellows  were 
elected. 


MR.  A.  F.  BAERON. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir, — Having  read  the  comments  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  horticultural  press  on 
Mr.  Barron,  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick, 
to-day  I  visited  and  criticised  the  work  which 
was  being  carried  on  in  the  experimental  gar- 
dens of  the  society.  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
garden  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  the 
success  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Barron.  A  few 
years  ago  when  I  was  on  the  council  with  Mr. 
Veitch,  just  after  the  society's  fortunate  ex- 
pulsion from  South  Kensington,  and  when  we 
all  hoped  that  its  pernicious  influences  had  been 
buried  for  ever,  the  council  were  compelled,  from 
lack  of  funds,  to  starve  the  garden,  the  houses 
were  dilapidated  and  the  place  was  very  much 
under- manned.  To-day  I  found  the  houses  for 
the  most  part  in  good  working  order,  although 
two  or  three  would  be  better  if  replaced  by  more 
modern  structures.  The  collections  of  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  I  have  never  seen  in  better  con- 
dition, and  they  contrast  favourably  with  my 
own.  I  saw  no  evidence  of  blight.  Of  course, 
in  such  a  large  collection  there  always  must  be 
some  trees  which  are  out  of  health  and  which 
require  to  be  renewed.  The  collection  of  Figs 
looked  well.  I  know  of  no  place  where  such  a 
collection  can  be  found.  Those  interesteel  in 
Grape  cultivation  should  make  a  study  of  the 
collection.  The  hardy  annuals  and  herbaceous 
plants  looked  grand,  and  so  did  the  plots 
allotted  to  the  seed  trials.  I  cannot  conceive 
the  reason  why  the  council  should  have  called 
upon  Mr.  Barrun  to  resign.  He  is  a  man  who 
is  known  to  every  horticulturist  whose  oijinion 
is  worth  having  to  be  straight  and  reliable — 
qualities  absolutely  necessary  to  give  confidence 
to  the  trader  and  amateur.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  Chiswick  garden  and  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
committees  (who  visit  many  time.s  in  the  year 
the  garden  and  who  are  responsible  for  its 
management)  have  not  been  consulted  by  the 
council  on  this  matter,  and  that  outsiders  have 
been  called  in  U>  report,  the  council  have  passed 
such  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  members  of 
these  committees,  that  no  man  with  a  spark  of 
self-respect  could  continue  to  serve  upon  them, 
md  it  is  for  them  to  resign  in  a  body.  If, 
'lowever,  it  means  a  new  departure  in  the 
■nanagement  of  the  gardens,  the  Fellows  should 
lave  been  consulted  and  made  acquainted  with 
he  proposed  new  scheme.  If  it  is  intended  to 
ittempt  to  make  the  gardens  a  profitable  under- 
akiug — a  sort  of  bastard  market  garden — the 
narket  gardeners  would  very  soon  knock  the 
lottom  out  of  such  a  competitor.  If,  how- 
ver,  it  is  intended  to  convert  the  gardens  into 
third-rate  nursery  for  the  sale  of  cheap  plants, 
he  nurserymen  can  tell  the  Fellows  that  such  a  \ 
oheme  must  result  in  failure  and  bankruptcy. 


But  should  the  council  desire  to  make  thegardens 
into  a  public  resort  for  nursemaids,  the  sooner 
the  .society  gives  up  these  gardens  the  better, 
for  to  apply  the  subscriptions  of  the  Fellows  to 
such  a  purpose  would  be  little  better  than 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretences.  It  is 
my  intention  as  an  owner  of  an  experimental 
garden,  and  who  for  over  twenty-five  years  has 
had  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  work 
which  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  such  a 
garden,  and  as  one  who  loves  horticulture  for 
horticulture's  sake,  to,  at  the  first  opportunity 
I  have,  ask  for  definite  information  as  to 
the  council's  remarkable  and  unintelligible 
action.  Should  the  answers  which  I  receive 
not  be  satisfactory,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
submit  such  resolutions  to  the  consideration 
of  my  brother  -  gardeners  as  the  answers 
may  seem  to  necessitate.  I  feel  that  for  the 
society  to  lose  the  services  of  Mr.  Barron  (who 
has  still  many  years  of  useful  work  left  in  him) 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  disgraceful  job, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  advancement  of  horti- 
culture in  this  country.  A.  H.  Smee. 
The  Grange,  Carshalton,  Atigust  26. 


Proposed  testimonial  to  Ulr.  A.  F.  Barron. 

— A  representative  meeting  of  gardeners  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  St.,  S.W., 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters, 
F.R.S. ,  presiding,  to  promote  a  public  testi- 
monial to  Mr.  Barron  as  a  means  of  expressing 
in  a  tangible  form  the  warm  sympathy  that 
is  universally  felt  for  him  under  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  his  leaving  Chiswick,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  long  and  honourable  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  as  superintendent  of  its  gardens  and  ex- 
hibitions, and  to  horticulture  generally.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  a  testimonial  fund 
should  be  raised,  and  a  general  committee  was 
appointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
Mr.  William  Marshall,  Auchinraith,  Bexley,  Kent, 
and  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  1,  Dane's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C, 
jointly  undertaking  the  secretarial  duties.  It  is 
proposed  to  elect  a  president  and  treasurer  at  the 
next  meeting  on  September  10,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  secretaries  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
names  of  gentlemen  willing  to  join  the  committee 
or  to  otherwise  aid  the  movement. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Calceolaria  alba  is  a  most  distinct  kind  with 
linear  leaves,  each  3  inches  or  4  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white  and  freely  produced. — T. 
Smith. 

Polygonum  cilinode,  now  in  flower  here,  is  a 
very  charming  slender  climbing  species  ;  leaves 
redfliah,  flowers  white,  produced  in  the  freest 
manner. — T.  Smith,  Netory. 

Liatris  pycnostacliya. — This  is  an  excellent 
plant  in  groups  where  it  does  well  and  is  efi'ective 
as  an  autumnal  flower.  It  comes  to  us  from  Mr. 
A.  Perry's  hardy  plant  nurseries  at  Winchmore 
Hill,  a  nursery  to  which  we  wish  all  success. 

Parnassia  californica  has  the  largest  flowers 
of  all  the  kinds  known  to  me.  They  are  each  about 
2  inches  wide,  pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  produced 
on  stems  about  1  foot  high.  It  runs  at  the  root, 
and  even  in  this  respect  is  quite  distinct. — T.  S. 

Pinks. — Mr.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
charms  us  with  the  unusual  sight  of  very  fiae 
blooms  of  perpetual-flowering  Pinks  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Ladhams  says  that  the  plants 
are  as  full  of  bloom  and  buds  as  in  the  spring. 

Giant  Asphodel  at  Preston  Hall,  Dalkeith. 
— I  am  sending  herewith  two  photographs  of  Ere- 
murus  himalaicus,  which  may  interest  you.  It 
flowered  at  the  end  of  May  and  I  took  the  photo- 
graphs about  May  31.  The  height  was  5  feet  10 
inches  and  the  iiower-heftd  about  3  feet  (i  inches, 


I  had  my  own  photographs  enlarged,  but,  as  you 
will  see,  they  are  not  nearly  so  sharp  as  the  small 
ones,  which  I  also  enclose.— Henry  Callander. 

Double  Primroses. — The  copious  rains  after 
the  drought  seem  to  have  started  these  into  flower, 
and  Mr.  Perry  sends  us  from  the  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,  Winchmore  Hill,  a  nice  bunch  of  almost 
every  variety  of  doubles — yellow,  crimson,  lilac 
— in  fresh  and  excellent  condition. 

Altheea  ficifolia. — This  pretty  Mallow,  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Garden 
for  .January  12  of  this  year,  is  again  flowering  in 
the  herbaceous  grounds  at  Kew.  Although  long 
known  and  supposed  to  have  been  in  cultivation 
about  300  years,  it  is  a  rare  plant  in  gardens,  but 
merits  popularity  for  its  stately  habit,  distinct  leaf- 
age, and  lovely  blossoms.  It  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  a  single  Hollyhock  with  clear  soft  yellow 
flowers  and  leaves  like  those  of  the  Fig. 

Eupatorium  purpureum. — A  bunch  of  this 
was  shown  on  Tuesday,  and  at  Kew  lately  we 
noticed  a  striking  group  of  it  quite  8  feet  in 
height.  It  is  one  of  those  vigorous,  coarse-growing 
perennials  that  might  be  used  with  fine  effect  in 
certain  places.  It  is  always  attractive  in  growth, 
as  it  has  deep  chocolate-coloured  stems,  con- 
trasting in  colour  with  the  large  broad  leaves, 
whilst  at  the  present  time  its  tall  shoots  are 
crowned  with  great  branched  heads  of  dark  red- 
dish purple  flowers. 

lyiontbretia  rosea. — A  large  bunch  of  this 
was  prominent  in  Mr.  Prichard's  group  of  hardy 
flowers  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday,  and  it  is 
such  a  distinct  form  as  to  merit  a  special  note. 
Its  flowers,  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  other 
Montbretias,  are  freely  produced  on  tall,  much- 
branched  stems,  whilst  in  colour  they  are  of  a 
very  distinct  rosy  shade,  quite  unlike  those  of  any 
other  variety.  Mr.  Priohard  says  it  has  proved 
quite  hardy  with  him,  and  passed  last  winter  in 
the  open  ground  unprotected. 

Rosa  indica. — During  many  visits  to  Kew 
this  season  we  have  never  seen  the  plants  of  this 
lovely  wild  Rose  without  bloom,  and  now  it  is 
brighter  than  it  has  been  all  the  season,  each  bush 
in  the  group  bearing  many  brilliant  flowers.  The 
true  perpetual  blooming  habit  that  we  see  and 
enjoy  so  much  in  the  great  family  of  Tea  Roses  is 
as  apparent  in  this,  one  of  the  parents  of  that 
family,  and  it  is  a  charming  wild  Rose,  deserving 
a  choice  or  favoured  spot  in  the  garden  in  asso- 
ciation with  its  offspring. 

Gentiana  linearis. — In  the  interesting  paper 
upon  this  genus  in  last  week's  Garden  the  above 
very  fine  species  is  omitted.  It  grows  in  an  erect 
tuft  6  inches  to  9  inches  high,  flowering  in  the 
freest  possible  manner  and  is  not  in  the  least 
fastidious  as  to  soil  or  position.  It  is  amusing 
to  read  the  advica  to  pot  off  seedling  plants 
of  G.  acaulis,  &c.,  and  to  expect  them  to  flower 
when  three  years  old.  Here  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  the  open  ground,  and  such  as  aciulis,  septem- 
fida,  asclepiadea,  &o.,  always  flower  strongly  the 
second  year  after  sowing  and  are  then  large  tufts. 
— T.  Smith,  Newry. 

Campanula  Vidali. — Out  of  a  number  of 
seedlings  of  this  which  I  raised  a  few  years  ago 
but  two  or  three  remain.  During  the  winter 
months  mice  have  a  great  fancy  for  the  bark  just 
above  ground,  which  they  gnaw  off,  with  the 
result  that  the  plant  dies.  It  seems  very  im- 
patient of  disturbance  at  the  root.  If  allowed  to 
become  pot-bound  as  the  roots  attach  themselves 
to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  the  process  of  forcing  out 
seems  to  distress  it  much,  and  it  is  some  consider- 
able time  after  repotting  before  it  recovers  itself. 
It  is,  therefore,  best  not  to  delay  shifting  too 
long. — J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

Solanum  Seaforthianum.  —  The  Solanum 
family  contains  C|uite  a  number  of  really  beautiful 
flowering  species,  few  of  which,  however,  are  seen 
in  gardens,  except  at  Kew.  The  species  under 
notice  was  introduced  early  in  the  present  century. 
It  is  a  beautiful  stove  climbing  plant,  and  those 
who  have  the  space  and  convenience  to  grow  it 
would  certainly  be  delighted  with  its  prolonged 
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display  of  pretty  flowers.  It  is  almost  a  counter- 
part of  the  better-known  S.  jaaminoides,  the 
flowers  of  about  the  same  size  as  in  this  species, 
and  similarly  disposed  in  clusters,  but  they  are 
of  a  distinct  shade  of  light  lilac-purple  colour. 

Helianthus  rigidus  Miss  Mellish.— Perhaps 
the  finest  hardy  flower  to  be  seen  at  Kew  at  the 
present  time  is  this  handsome  form  of  the  Prairie 
Sunflower,  which  fills  a  large  round  bed  and  is  a 
brilliant  mass  of  rich  colour,  heightened  in  efiict 
because  so  admirably  placed,  with  a  Yew  hedge 
as  a  background  and  the  bed  isolated  on  the  turf. 
The  plants  were  wisely  divided  up  and  confined 
to  single  crowns  planted  at  a  considerable  distance 
apart  ;  consequently  the  flowers  are  finer  indivi- 
dually and  more  numerous  also,  as  with  abund- 
ance of  room  the  stems  produce  lateral  flower 
branches  down  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  large,  made  up  of  many  rays 
of  great  width  and  extra  richness  of  colour. 

Soscoea  purpurea.— This  plant,  although 
said  to  be  quite  hardy  —  and  perhaps  the  only 
known  one  of  the  Ginger  family  that  is  so — seems 
.  to  me  more  suited  for  pot  cultivation.  By  its 
curious  flowers  as  well  as  its  foliage  it  may  easily 
be  taken  for  an  Orchid.  The  blooms  arc  not  pro- 
duced very  plentifully  at  one  time,  but  go  on  show- 
ing in  succession  over  a  considerable  time.  A  pot 
specimen  here  has  been  flowering  for  over  two 
months,  yet  it  shows  no  sign  of  exhaustion,  buds 
still  continuing  to  succeed  the  expanded  flowers. 
It  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation  ;  when  it  dies  down 
it  can  be  put  aside  in  any  plant  house  corner,  in 
spring  shaking  it  out  and  repotting  in  good  rich 
loam  and  standing  it  under  a  sunny  wall  until  it 
begins  to  bloom.— J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

The  perpetual-flowering  Acacia  (Robinia 
pseudacacia  semperflorens)  is  all  that  the  name 
implies,  and  a  tree  that  should  find  favour  and  be 
generally  planted  in  gardens.  A  few  evenings 
back  when  walking  along  a  quiet  street  in  a 
London  suburb  we  suddenly  came  upon  three  fine 
trees  in  profuse  blossom,  and  the  flowers  made 
quite  a  conspicuous  display  in  the  twilight,  al- 
though the  full  beauty  of  the  trees  could  not  then 
be  seen.  An  inspection  since  by  daylight  shows 
them  to  be  three  unusually  fine  and  flourishing 
specimens  of  this  tree.  Two  or  three  graceful 
racemes  ot  bloom  hang  from  the  still  growing 
.  shoots,  and  there  are  yet  other  sprays  developing 
that  will  maintain  a  succession  of  flowers  for 
several  weeks  to  come.  There  are  very  few  trees 
that  continue  flowering  to  this  late  period,  and 
certainly  this  Acacia  is  the  finest  of  them  all  now. 
The  yellow  Balsam.— It  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  of  a  Scotch 
habitat  of  Impatiens  Noli-me-tangere  (the  yellow 
Balsam),  about  which  Sowerby  was  in  some  doubt. 
The  plant  was  found  growing  in  a  damp  situation 
in  a  shady  wood  near  Wells  House,  Jedburgh, 
which  place  I  have  rented  for  three  months.  My 
daughters  brought  some  of  its  flowers  to  me  for 
identification,  as  they  did  not  know  it  and  had 
never  seen  it  before.  After  examination  and  com- 
parison I  decided  that  it  was  the  above-named 
plant,  and  so  named  it.  I  find  there  are  many 
specimens  distributed  through  the  wood,  and  one 
which  was  uprooted  and  placed  in  some  damp 
Moss  in  a  pot  in  the  hall  was  looking  quite  fresh 
and  vigorous  when  1  saw  it  yesterday  (August  23) 
before  returning  here.  This" plant  measured  3  feet 
!)  inches  high  by  2  feet  wide. — O.  O.  Wrigley, 
Bridije  Hall,  Bury,  Lancashire. 

Budbecbia  nitida  and  R.  speciosa.- The 
season  when  many  yellow  composites  bloom  is 
come  again,  and  yellow  is  a  predominating  hue 
among  the  flowers  of  the  time.  If  the  best  of  the 
Coneflowers  and  Sunflowers  are  boldly  planted  in 
gardens,  there  will  be  plenty  of  colour  in  the 
garden  now.  The  two  species  here  noted  are 
both  very  fine  at  Kew.  R.  nitida  is  as  yet  little 
known  and  uncommon  in  gardens,  but  clearly  it 
deserves  to  rank  amongst  the  best  of  its  kindred. 
A  group  of  it  at  Kew  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  the  shoots, 
which  are  about  a  yard  in  height,  being  branched 
pyramids  of  flowers.  A  coloured  plate  of  this 
Rudbeckia  was  given  in  The  Garden  for  March 


23  of  this  year.  R.  speciosa  ia  better  known  per 
haps  as  R.  Newmanni,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
much  in  its  praise,  as  it  is  a  popular  garden 
perennial.  Two  beds  filled  with  it  near  the 
Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  command  admiration 
and  deserve  mention. 

The  Tamarisk.— Although  this  is  a  familiar 
shrub  in  certain  seaside  gardens,  one  hardly  ever 
sees  it  inland.  It  is  a  strange  omission  on  the 
part  of  garden  planters  not  to  have  a  shrub  that 
is  a  perfect  embodiment  of  grace  and  beauty. 
This  note  is  suggested  by  a  beautiful  specimen 
just  seen  in  a  little  suburban  garden,  a  noble 
plant  indeed,  as  refreshing  in  its  rich  verdure  and 
pleasing  distinctiveness  of  habit  within  the  smoke 
zone  as  it  is  in  many  an  arid  seashore  district  on 
the  south  coast.  The  plant  in  question  was  a 
large  one,  and  had  evidently  been  cut  back  closely 
at  some  period,  but  it  is  now  a  branching,  spread- 
ing mass,  with  wands  12  feet  in  length,  as  graceful 
as  Pampas  plumes,  and  terminated  by  a  long, 
drooping,  branched  raceme  of  tiny  blossoms.  A 
shrub  of  such  a  distinct  aspect,  and  withal  so  easy 
to  grow,  might  be  made  a  pretty  feature  in  gardens. 

The  white  Zephyr  Flower  (Zephyranthes 
Candida). — Although  most  of  the  Zephyr  Flowers 
are  rather  difficult  to  manage  and  flower  success- 
fully, there  is  one  very  noteworthy  exception  in 
the  species  under  notice.  At  Kew  there  is  a 
quantity  of  it  which  forms  a  pretty  edging  to  a 
narrow  border  of  bulbous  plan.tj|;that  require  the 
sun  and  shelter  that  the  situation  affords  with 
its  southern  aspect  and  reflected  heat  and  light 
from  the  glasshouses  along  whose  base  the  border 
is.  Few  bulbous  plants  grow  thick  enough  to 
make  an  edging  and  flower  freely  as  well,  but  the 
edging  of  this  plant  is  a  perfect  one,  whilst  it 
sends  up  from  its  thick  tufts  of  narrow  Rush-like 
leaves  a  profuse  and  prolonged  display  of  flowers. 
These  are  like  a  small  white  Crocus,  and  the  re- 
semblance is  even  stronger  when  one  sees  an 
edging  such  as  that  under  notice  with  hundreds 
of  pure  white  cups  wide  open  in  the  sun  showing 
their  yellow  anthers.  A  coloured  plate  of  this 
pretty  species  was  given  in  The  Garden  of  Feb. 
15,  1890.        


Obituary. 


Death  of  G-astav  Sennhulz.— With  regret 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  on  August  24  M.  Gustav 
Sennhulz,  superintendent  of  the  town  gardens, 
Vienna,  died  here  after  a  short  illness,  which  he 
had  caught  on  an  excursion  through  Dalmatia, 
where  he  had  gone  to  study  the  vegetation.  The 
deceased  was  born  in  1850  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  He  began  his  gardening  career  at  Wil- 
helmshohe,  near  Cassel ;  afterwards  he  attended 
the  course  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  School  at 
Potsdam,  and  became  landscape-architect  with 
Siesmayer  at  Bockenheim,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  His  successes  made  him  also  known  in 
Austria,  and  as  they  were  in  the  year  1884  in 
Vienna  in  want  of  a  good  landscape  gardener,  he 
was  selected  for  this  position.  His  loss  will  be 
deeply  felt,  more  especially  as  the  town  is  just 
now  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  consequently 
many  new  gardens  will  be  laid  out.  Sennhulz 
also  fought  in  the  Franco-German  war,  1870-71, 
and  was  wounded.  He  possessed  the  medal  in 
remembrance  of  that  war,  and  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  conferred  on  him  the  Golden 
Cross  of  Merit  for  his  success  in  landscape  gar- 
dening.— Louis  Kropatsch. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— On  the  22nd 
the  temperature  in  shade  rose  to  79°,  but  since 
then  the  days  have  been  cooler,  although  the 
nights  have  remained  very  warm.  During  the 
week  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  2  feet  deep  has 
fallen  2°,  and  at  1  foot  deep,  4°;  the  reading  at  the 
latter  depth,  however,  is  still  about  half  a  degree 
above  the  average  for  August.  Rain  has  fallen 
on  six  days,  the  total  measurement  amounting  to 
more  than  1 J  inches.  Of  this  amount  nearly  an 
inch   fell  during    a   severe  thunderstorm   which 


passed  over  Berkhamsted  on  the  early  morning 
of  the  22nd.  Duringr  the  height  of  this  storm 
rain  and  hail  were  falling  for  10  minutes  at  the  rate 
of  over  3  inches  an  hour.  The  hailstones,  which 
were  very  large,  did  much  damage  in  the  garden. 
Roses,  Dahlias,  and  Chrysanthemums  were  greatly 
injured,  and  in  some  cases  the  flower  buds  were 
cut  off.  The  air  remains  dry,  while  the  winds 
have  again  come  from  some  point  of  the  compass 
between  south  and  west. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

Cypripedium  Lord  Derby. — Allow  me  to 
point  out  to  you  a  mistake  in  your  issue  of 
August  17.  In  the  report  of  Orchid  committee 
you  state  that  Mr.  Statter  and  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  Cypri- 
pedium Massaianum  superbum.  It  was  only  Mr. 
Statter  that  received  that  honour  for  a  Cypripe- 
dium at  the  meeting.  It  was  shown  as  Lord 
Derby.  The  cross  of  C.  Massaianum  is  C.  super- 
ciliare  x  C.  Rothschildianum,  the  cross  of  Lord 
Derby  being  C.  Rothschildianum  x  C.  superbum, 
the  flowers  of  the  one  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  other. — Robert  Johnson,  Stand  Hall  Oar- 
dens,  Manchester. 

*^*  We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  Orchid  com- 
mittee at  the  meeting  on  the  24th  decided  to  cer- 
tificate the  plant  as  C.  Lord  Derby,  the  name 
under  which  Mr.  Statter  showed  it. — Ed. 


Lime-loving  alpines. — Will  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  kindly  give  me  a  list  of  plants  that 
succeed  where  lime  is,  and  also  a  list  of  those  that 
fail  where  lime  abounds  ? — H.  M. 

Destroying  woodlice. — We  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  give  us  a  remedy  for  destroying 
woodlice  or  sow  bug,  as  we  have  large  numbers 
attacking  seedlings  and  Orchids,  and  doing  a 
large  amount  of  damage  amongst  Ferns. — M.  &  W. 

*,*  In  pits  or  frames  woodlice  may  be  destroyed 
by  pouring  boiling  water  round  the  walls  to 
which  they  betake  themselves  during  the  day, 
care,  of  course,  being  taken  that  the  boiling  water 
does  not  injure  anything.  In  greenhouses  or 
stoves  place  slices  of  Potato  on  the  stages  among 
the  plants,  examining  these  every  day  and  de- 
stroying the  woodlice  which  have  congregated 
under  them. — Ed. 

Trees  on  warm  soil. — I  have  a  border  on  the 
south  side  of  my  garden  which  is  bounded  by  a 
paling  about  7  feet  high  and  planted  with  Larches 
25  feet  to  30  feet  in  height  and  8  yards  to  10  yards 
apart.  These  trees  are  needed  as  a  screen  for 
possible  buildings  on  that  side.  The  soil  is  sandy 
and  impoverished  by  the  roots  of  the  Larches. 
What  bright  flowers  or  ornamental  shrubs  could 
you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  suggest  for 
such  a  shaded  and  dry  situation  ?  What  Ever- 
greens would  be  likely  to  grow  there?  What 
Pine  or  Fir  or  other  evergreen  could  be  recom- 
mended as  the  quickest  growing,  most  ornamental, 
and  most  effectual  screen  on  a  dry  sandy  and 
gravelly  soil  ?— J.  M.  C. 

*^*  Larches  will  not  live  long  on  such  a  soil, 
and  our  experience  is  that  the  best  trees  in  such 
a  soil  are  the  Scotch  Fir  and  the  Yew.  We  should 
certainly  substitute  Evergreens  for  the  Larch.— 
Ed.  

Figures  of  Bamboos. — As  we  propose  to 
engrave  illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  Bamboos  at 
present  in  cultivation  in  England  and  in  the  open 
air  in  Europe,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any 
reader  who,  having  photographs  of  Bamboos, 
would  favour  us  with  a  sight  of  them. 

Thames  of  plants.— Mrs.  Knox.—\,  Brouesona. 
tia  tapyrifera;    2,  Lonicera  Ledebouri;    3,   Heliopsis 

jjeyig, X.     M.  —  Odontoglossum    citrosmum. 

Anon. — Triostenm.perfcliatuin. J.    M.    S.    P. — li 

Campaoula  pallida ;  2,  Gazania  eplendens ;  3,  Ceu- 
taurea  ragusina  ;  4,  Henbane  (Hyoscjamus  niger). — - 
T  Taylor. — An   unspotted  form   of   Oncidium  Gaiu- 

nerianum. M.  P.  Thomas.— Red  Truffle  (Melano- 

gastcr  variegatus).  ,„,-., 

Names  of  fruit.— ^.  C— 1,  Apple  Early  Mat- 

garet;   2,  Plum    Rivers'   Early  Prolilie. J.  R—\, 

Pear    Fondanto  d'Automue;   2,  Sfckle. Dunham 

Massey.—i,  Apple  Early  Margaret;  2,  Plum  Eeine 
Claude  Violette  ;  3,  Plum  OuUin's  Golden. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Whloh  does  mend  Nature  :  chancre  it  rather ;  but 
Thb  Abt  itsilt  is  Natcki."— SAaiup<ar<. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


GATHERING  AND  STORING  APPLES. 

Apples  are  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
abundant  crops  we  have  had  for  some  years, 
and  the  question  arises,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
them  ?  If  taken  to  market  now  the  most  that 
can  be  realised  for  ordinary  samples  in  this  dis- 
trict (Sussex)  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  bushel, 
small  ones  not  being  worth  gathering.  The 
very  finest  samples  are  not  worth  more  than 
2s.  6d.  By-and-by  we  shall  be  importing  large 
quantities  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
while  our  own  fruit  has  gone  begging.  It  is 
strange  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  make  a 
better  use  of  the  abundant  crops  when  they  are 
close  to  our  doors  instead  of  rushing  them  on 
to  the  market  at  such  a  ridiculously  low  figure. 
The  finest  samples  of  Ecklinville,  The  Queen, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle, 
Warner's  King,  and  others  of  a  soft  nature 
that  will  not  keep,  instead  of  being  rushed  on 
to  the  market  at  2s.  Gd.  the  bushel,  should  be 
converted  into  chi]>s  or  preserved  for  use  in  April 
and  May,  when  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  getting 
scarce.  We  have  yet  much  to  learn  from  our 
kinsfolk  across  the  Atlantic  before  we  make  the 
best  use  of  our  supplies.  I  do  not  propose  to 
go  into  the  merits  of  such  a  business,  but 
simply  to  point  out,  now  that  we  have  such  a 
wealth  of  this  important  crop,  the  absurdity  of 
gathering  and  storing  a  lot  of  worthless  santples 
that  are  fitted  for  no  other  use  than  making 
cider.  Had  the  trees  been  relieved  of  half  the 
crop  some  two  months  ago  the  samples  would 
then  in  all  probability  have  been  worth  the 
trouble  of  being  gathered  carefully  and  stored 
in  the  most  approved  manner. 

Many  people  gather  their  Apples  too  soon 
simply  because  a  few  of  the  most  forward  fall, 
instead  of  waiting  till  they  leave  the  tree  freely. 
Whenever  fruit  requires  force  to  cause  it 
to  leave  the  tree  it  certainly  is  not  fit  to 
gather,  and  should  be  allowed  to  hang 
for  some  time  longer.  Gathering  is  too  often 
done  in  such  a  careless  manner  that  most 
of  the  fruit  is  so  bruised  in  the  operation  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  storage,  much  of  it  going 
rotten  before  it  approaches  ripeness.  Wicker 
baskets  are  by  no  mtans  the  best  for  gathering 
Apples  in,  as  the  twigs  press  against  the  fruit 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  many  bruises. 
Whenever  these  are  used,  a  little  soft  hay  or 
Grass  should  te  put  on  the  bottom  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
twigs.  I  prefer  baskets  made  of  chips  for 
gathering,  as  they  are  more  even  at  the  bottom, 
and  therefore  do  not  cause  any  bruises.  When 
gathered,  the  fruit  should  at  once  be  taken  to 
an  open  shed  and  there  carefully  sorted,  retain- 
ing only  those  samples  that  are  perfect  to  be 
stored  for  long  keeping  ;  these  should  be  taken 
to  a  cool,  dark  room,  which  can  be  kept  at  an 
even  temperature.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  put 
Apples  on  open  lattice-work  shelves,  for  on 
such  much  of  the  juice  is  extracted,  causing 
the  fruit  to  shrivel  before  becoming  ripe.  There 
are  many  advantages  gained  by  allowing  the 
fruit  to  hang  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible, 
and  not  the  least  amongst  these  is  the  lower 
temperature  during  the  daytime  the  fruit  will 
bfe   e!xpb'sed    tb   aftbf  being    gathered.     Many 


varieties,  such  as  Northern  Greening,  Norfolk 
Beaufin,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Beinette  Grise, 
Old  Nonpareil,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Baldwin, 
Baxter's  Pearmain,  Wellington,  Winter  Green- 
ing, Royal  Russet,  and  others  that  do  not  ripen 
till  after  Christmas  should  be  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  trees  till  well  on  into  November.  The 
exact  time  for  gathering  Apples  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  trying  if  they  will  part  from  the 
trees  freely.  Some  kinds,  owing  to  their  large 
size,  are  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds, 
especially  when  planted  in  exposed  places.  For 
this  reason  shelter  from  the  south  and  south- 
west should  always  be  provided.  Where  Apples 
are  only  grown  for  home  consumption  a  greater 
variety  should  be  planted  than  when  grown  for 
market,  as  they  will  be  required  to  extend  oyer 
as  long  a  season  as  possible.  The  long-keeping 
kinds  should  always  be  put  in  the  coolest  place 
when  gathered,  as  by  so  doing  their  season  will 
be  prolonged.  H.  C.  P. 


Plum  Cox's  Emperor. — In  neither  private 
nor  market  gardens  does  this  excellent  Plum 
appear  so  frequently  as  it  might  do,  for,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  there  is  no  more  prolific 
variety  in  cultivation.  Trees  planted  against 
walls,  or  in  standard,  bush,  or  other  form  an- 
nually bear  heavy  crops ;  the  fruit  is  also  large, 
nearly  round,  and  on  our  porous  soil  will  hang  for 
a  long  period  without  cracking.  Planted  against 
a  wall  and  the  roots  supplied  with  ample  nutri- 
ment, the  fruit  attains  magnificent  proportions 
and  deep  colour.  Such  truit  is  fairly  good  for 
deFsert,  and  when  other  varieties  have  been  a 
failure  I  have  frequently  had  to  depend  upon  Cox's 
Emperor  for  a  change  on  the  dessert  table,  but 
unless,  as  stated,  ample  nourishment  is  given  the 
roots  the  flavour  is  decidedly  poor,  and  on  heavily 
cropped  trees  quite  disagreeable. — W.  G.  C. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange. — In  every  direc- 
tion there  are  extraordinary  crops  of  this  esteemed 
Apple.  In  many  of  the  Herefordshire  orchards 
old  trees  that  have  scarcely  produced  any  fruit 
for  years  are  this  season  laden  with  fruit,  which 
is  of  fair  size  and  very  clean.  Already  farmers 
and  others  are  inquiring  as  to  the  value  of 
Blenheims,  and  dealers  are  offering  very  low 
rates — indeed,  as  low  as  4s.  per  cwt.,  informing 
the  intending  seller  that  the  markets  are  glutted, 
and  fruit  will  become  cheaper  still,  as  there  are 
such  enormous  crops  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  true  that  the  rain  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
save  the  fruit  crop,  which  is  much  better  than 
anticipated,  but  in  face  of  the  acknowledged 
short  supply  in  America  I  believe  that  prices  for 
good  Apples  will  very  shortly  rise,  and  those 
fruit  growers  who  have  good  crops  of  Blenheim 
Orange  or  any  other  large  Apple  will  find  it 
greatiy  to  their  advantage  to  keep  their  fruit 
until  late  in  the  season,  when  considerably  en- 
hanced prices  will  be  realised.  If  the  dealers 
bought  that  class  of  fruit  now  they  would  store 
it,  and  only  re-sell  again  when  they  could  make 
three  or  four  times  the  price  they  paid  for  it. — 
W.  G.  C. 

Planting  out  Pines.— The  note  by  "J.  C." 
(p.  145)  is  interesting.  When  at  Frogmore  last 
year  I  was  shown  some  splendid  Pines  which  were 
planted  out.  This  of  course  is  not  new  informa- 
tion as  regards  this  famous  garden,  as  at  Frog- 
more they  have  been  so  cultivated  for  many  years. 
My  guide  informed  me  that  such  treatment  in- 
volved only  a  minimum  of  labour  in  comparison 
with  plants  grown  in  pots,  although  they  did  not 
show  fruit  so  early.  Has  "J.  C."  or  other  cor- 
respondents noted  that  the  best  Pines  are  in- 
variably produced  in  pits  or  low  houses?  If 
Pine  growing  should  ever  again  become  fashion- 
able, pits  or  low  houses  will  be  found  to  be  the 
best  structures  for  their  accommodation. — A. 
Young. 

Raspberries.— The  article  on  Raspberries  by 
Mr.  Englehearb  is  very  interesting,  and  well 
WOTthy    of    close    petusal  by    all    interested    in 


their  culture.  I  shall  certainly  try  leaving  some 
canes  at  a  distance  from  the  parent  stool  to  note 
their  behaviour.  If  treating  Easpberries  as 
biennials  increases  the  size  of  the  fruit,  it  will 
be  a  system  well  worth  practifing,  if  only  tor 
a  few  fruits  for  dessert,  as  after  the  Straw- 
berries are  past,  Raspberries  are  appreciated 
by  many  people  for  breakfast.  I  also  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Engleheart  as  to  leaving 
the  canes  their  whole  length.  It  was  a  hint  I 
gathered  from  an  old  Lincolnshire  gardener. 
There  is  really  no  benefit  derived  from  shorten- 
ing the  canes,  as  many  people  suppose. — A. 
Young. 

APPLES  NEW  AND  OLD. 
I  HAVE  had  very  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  this 
season  a  remark  the  editor  made  a  few  years  ago 
in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  had  sent  him  a 
note  regarding  a  new  Apple  he  had  been  growing. 
The  editor's  remarks  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
raising  and  distributing  of  new  sorts  of  Apples 
were  being  overdone,  as  there  was  plenty  of  good 
sorts  of  Apples  for  all  seasons  if  cultivators  would 
only  give  the  older  sorts  as  much  attention  as  they 
gave  the  new.  These  remarks  have  been  justified 
by  facts  that  have  come  under  my  notice  this  season 
in  the  case  of  two  sorts  of  Apples  that  have  been 
a  long  while  in  cultivation.  1  allude  to  the  White 
Astrachan  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  only  planted  a  tree  or  two  of  these  sorts 
when  making  a  new  garden  seven  years  ago,  as 
every  season  since  they  came  into  bearing  I 
could  have  sold  ten  times  the  quantity  of  fruit. 
The  fruit  of  both  is  so  handsome,  that  there  is  a 
rush  for  it  as  soon  as  it  can  be  had.  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg  is  the  handsomer  of  the  two  and  the 
greater  favourite  with  my  customers.  Every- 
one may  not  perhaps  like  the  juicy  spicy  flavour 
of  this  sort,  but  the  majority  of  people  do,  while 
the  taking  appearance  pleases  everybody,  and  as 
a  free-bearing  and  regular  cropper  there  is  no  sort 
that  surpasses  it.  It  is  as  good  for  cooking  as  for 
dessert.  White  Astrachan  is  the  earlier  of  the 
two,  being  ripe  generally  early  in  August,  and  on 
my  bush  trees,  where  the  fruit  is  partially  shaded 
by  the  foliage,  it  is  a  much  handsomer  Apple  than 
Beauty  of  Bath  and  of  decidedly  better  flavour. 
My  experience  is  only  another  proof  that  in  the 
case  of  Apples  for  market,  the  handsomest  samples 
realise  the  best  price.  J.  C.  Clarke. 

Taunton. 

MORELLO  CHERRIES. 
If  trees  worked  on  the  Mahaleb  stock  could 
always  be  planted  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
gardeners.  In  many  instances  through  selecting 
such  trees  success  has  been  attained,  and  before 
condemning  the  soil  or  garden  as  unsuitable  for 
the  good  culture  of  Cherries,  it  would  certainly 
be  advisable,  as  recommended  by  "  S.  H.  B. ,"  to 
give  these  trees  a  trial.  If  Morellos  are  to  suc- 
ceed, the  trees  must  be  encouraged  to  root  near 
the  surface,  and  the  less  these  are  disturbed  by 
digging  or  forking  over  the  ground  the  better. 
This,  followed  by  close  cropping  of  the  borders, 
is  answerable  for  many  failures.  The  best  Cherry 
trees  grown  in  the  open  as  standards  are  alwajs 
found  on  grass  land,  as  in  such  positions  the  sur- 
face roots  are  obviously  undisturbed.  This  con- 
veys its  lesson  to  be  followed  in  gardens  where 
the  trees  are  trained  againt-t  walls  and  with  the 
roots  in  confined  borders.  So  much  do  I  believe 
in  this  detail  being  closely  followed,  that  the 
border  in  this  garden,  which  is  devoted  to  Morello 
Cherries,  is  wholly  given  up  to  them.  As  each 
season  comes  round  the  trees  carry  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  but  even  non  disturbance  of  the  soil  will 
not  ensure  success  without  perfect  drainage.  A 
few  of  the  trees  are  more  marked  in  their 
healthy  appearance  than  others,  these  at  the 
time  of  planting  having  had  extra  attention 
bestowed  upon "  them  ui  the  preparation  of 
the  stations.  A  well-drained  soil  is  essen- 
tial  to  success.  Knowing  this,  after  the  soil 
was  taken  out,  each  station  had  a  tile  drain  laid 
from  the  wall   aCrOBs  the  bWrdef   into  the  wal 
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drain,  the  bottom  being  further  laid  with  old  roof- 
ing tiles,  and  over  these  a  layer  of  old  brick 
rubbish.  The  soil  when  being  filled  in  had  an 
admixture  of  burned  garden  refuse  and  wood 
ashes,  in  which  the  trees  have  thriven  admirably. 
Being  a  cold,  clay  soil,  the  back  of  the  border  is 
also  raised  quite  18  inches,  sloping  gradually  to 
the  front. 

The  best  season  for  what  pruning  is  necessary 
is  immediately  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The 
wounds  from  the  shoots  so  removed  quickly  heal 
over,  when  the  laying  in  of  the  young  growth 
should  follow  at  leisure.  Such  work  being  rather 
tedious  where  there  are  many  trees  to  go  over, 
should  all  be  finished  in  the  autumn  before  the 
advent  of  cold  weather.  In  selecting  trees  for 
planting  do  not  upon  any  account  have  those 
which  have  been  cut  back  several  years  in  suc- 
cession to  keep  them  within  saleable  bounds,  as 
the  wounds  so  made  are  often  the  source  of  whole 
branches  dying  away  after  the  trees  have  fur- 
nished a  good  extent  of  wall.  The  best  trees  are 
those  of  two  or  three  years'  growth.  In  laying 
out  the  framework  of  the  future  tree  take  par- 
ticular care  not  to  split  the  base  of  the  shoot  or 
branch  at  its  junction  with  the  older  wood, 
(iumming  at  such  points  will  surely  follow, 
although  the  branches  may  not  die  away  for  a  few 
years.  A.  Young. 


Apple  Newtown  Pippin.— I  certainly  acrree 
with  Mr.  Hendricks  in  his  assertion  that  the  New- 
town Pippin  is  superior  in  flavour  to  either  Rib- 
ston  or  Cox's  Orange,  and  this  I  say  after  tasting 
the  two  latter  from  various  counties  in  England. 
Good  as  the  Ribston  is,  it  certainly  in  my  opinion 
lacks  that  refreshing  juiciness  so  prominent  in  a 
well-finished  Newtown  Pippin.  Cox's  Orange 
from  some  soils  and  districts  is  of  delicious  flavour, 
while  from  others  it  eats  dry  and  almost  flavour- 
less ;  in  fact,  I  know  of  no  dessert  Apple  more 
particular  as  to  soil  and  locality.  The  Ribston 
does  exceedingly  well  in  this  garden  grown  as  an 
espalier  on  rather  sandy  soil,  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit  being  superior  to  that  of  any  I  have  tasted 
in  other  places  ;  yet  for  all  that  I  must  say  that 
the  very  best  samples  are  not  equal  to  the  New- 
town sold  at  the  West-end  shops.  As  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks says,  many  inferior  samples  of  Newto«n 
are  imported,  and  it  is  after  tasting  these  that 
comparisons  are  often  made.— J.  C. 

The  Apple  crop.- It  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation with  this  season's  Apple  crop  that,  although 
somewhat  partial,  there  is  a  capital  yield  from 
those  varieties  that  we  find  most  useful.  The 
desirability  of  making  .yourself  acquainted  with 
those  sorts  most  suitable  fordiff-erent  districts  and 
soils,  and  of  ventilating  the  information  thus 
obtained,  cannot,  I  think,  be  over-estimated  ■  it 
18  a  wonderful  help  to  a  gardener  in  a  new  place 
or  if  he  has  to  start  planting  soon  after  taking  over 
any  garden  in  a  district  comparatively  new  to 
him.  The  experience  of  several  years  goes  to  show 
that  on  this  light  sandy  soil  the  three  most  useful 
dessert  Apples  are  King  of  the  Pippins,  Adams' 
Pearmain,  and  Cornish  Aromatic  ;  that  is,  they 
are  varieties  that  crop  well  and  consistently  the 
fruit  well  up  to  the  average  in  size,  and  keepine 
individually  well.  They  succeed  each  other  well 
the  King  being  followed  closely  by  Adams',  and 
Cornish  Aromatictaking  the  placeof  the  Pearmain 
Jiiariier  dessert  varieties  are  not  required  to  any 
extent :  our  best  croppers  of  these  are  Mr  (ilad- 
stone  and  Kerry  Pippin.  Cox's  Orange  is  very  shv 
below  average  in  size,  and  with  little  colour' 
Much  as  I  like  the  Apple  I  should  not  plant  it 
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learmain,  I  imagine  raised  in  the  neighbourhood 
but  on  very  different  soil  to  ours,  is  also  a  very 
shy  cropper.  Besides  Cornish  Aromatic,  Cockle 
lipj.m  IS  decidf^dly  one  of  our  best  late  dessert 
Apples  It  crop?  well,  but  individual  fruits  are 
not  so  largo  a^  thoso  I  remember  from  good  trees 
in  &u.ssex  orchards.  Kitchen  Apple,,  that  do  well 
with  meare  mucli  more  numerous  ;  indeed  a  couiilo 
of  dozen  sorts  might  ea-ily  be  sslected  in  their 
respective  seasons  of  which  it  might  fairly  be 
eaM  th^t  they  npre  .of  n?ariy  equal  merit.     Per-  ' 


haps  for  combined  cooking  qualities  and  con- 
sistent cropping,  five  of  the  best  would  be  Lord 
Suttield,  Warner's  King,  Cox's  Pomona,  Blenheim, 
and  Wellington.  This,  it  may  be  noted,  applies 
to  old  trees  of  Blenheim.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
a  long  time  before  the  planter  has  any  return 
from  Blenheim.  Yorkshire  Greening  is  a  very 
heavy  cropper  as  a  standard  ;  the  spreading  hori- 
zontal, almost  drooping,  growth  of  this  variety  is 
quite  unique,  and  enables  one  to  pick  it  out 
easily  from  among  its  fellows.  I  may  note  that 
our  Apples  are  better  coloured  this  year  than  in 
any  previous  season  ;  as  a  rule  they  are  very  defi- 
cient in  that  respect. — E.  BrEBELL,  Claremonl. 


OUTDOOR  FIGS. 
In  the  great  majority  of  gardens  most  Fig  trees 
were  killed  down  to  the  ground-line  by  the  severe 
frost  of  last  winter,  and  many  of  the  fame  have 
thrown  up  abundance  of  growth  again  from  the 
soil.  In  most  instances  many  more  shoots  have 
sprung  up  than  ought  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
main, and  if  not  already  done,  it  will  he  advis- 
able to  immediately  remove  a  portion  of  these 
surplus  shoots,  also  pinching  out  the  points  of 
those  growths  that  are  allowed  to  remain.  By 
doing  this  the  wood  will  become  thoroughly 
ripened  and  the  buds  so  well  developed,  that  a 
crop  may  reasonably  be  expected  next  year. 
At  prersent  much  of  the  new  growth  is  very 
tender,  and  if  we  should  get  a  sharp  winter 
again,  it  is  very  possible  that  all  may  be  killed 
down  to  the  soil  once  more,  and  not  only  a  crop 
lost,  but  also  valuable  time.  I  have  before 
alluded  to  the  great  benefits  arising  from 
summer  and  autumn  pinching  of  Fig  growths 
but  may  be  permitted  to  again  strongly  urce 
the  importance  of  puti  ing  a  check  on  all  gross 
shoots  by  taking  out  the  points,  and  so  leaa- 
lating  the  wood  that  each  leaf  has  ample  room 
for  development.  It  may  appear  folly  to  allow 
so  much  room  for  the  shoots,  but  il  ;i  crop  can 
be  secured  every  year  by  following  out  that 
system,  the  advantage  must  be  evident  to  the 
most  sceptical.  I  have  a  very  old  Fig  tree  here 
that  my  employer  always  looks  upon°with  affec- 
tion, not  only  for  its  age,  but  for  the  line  fruit 
it  annually  produces,  and  though  the  la.st 
winter's  frosts  .somewhat  crippled  it,  the  size  of 
tree  was  not  much  reduced,  nor  is  the  crop  this 
year  a  failure,  though  not  so  lieavy  as  usual. 
The  question  arises  why  this  and  other  trees 
here  should  suffer  so  little,  and  in  gardens 
round,  equally,  if  not  better  situated,  the  trees 
should  sufi'er  so  terribly.  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing if  pruning,  or  rather  summer  pinchin.' 
accounts  for  the  difference.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  does,  and  as  a  case  in  point  I  may 
mention  thata  few  weeks aso  I  visited  the  garden 
of  Lord  Tredegar,  near  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire, and  in  the  course  of  a  ramble  through 
this  well-managed  p'ace  with  the  gardener 
(Mr.  Hollingworth)  we  came  to  a  wall  covered 
with  Fig  trees  in  capital  health  and  bearing  the 
heaviest  crop  of  large  Figs  [  ever  saw  outdoors 
On  remaikiug  how  well  they  had  stood  the  past 
winter,  the  answer  wa.s,  "No  injury  was  done 
at  all,  and  yet  Laurels  and  other  shrubs,  also 
vegetaliles,  suffered  badly."  On  examining  the 
trees  more  closely  I  noticpd  that  Mr.  Hoflino-- 
worth  pinched  out  the  points  of  all  shoots  as 
soon  as  tiicy  had  made  three  or  four  leaves,  aiid 
as  new  growth  was  made  the  process  was  re- 
peated. This  system,  he  informed  me,  had  Ijecn 
practised  for  many  years  and  always  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results  botli  as  to  tlic  health 
of  the  trees  ami  tlio  crops  they  produce.  I  may 
add  that  I  never  saw  that  delicious  Fig,  White 
Marseilles,  iu  such  grand  form  outside  as  on  the 
trees  under  Mr.  Hollingworth's  charge,  the 
crop  being  enormous  and  the  fruit  of  extraor- 


dinary size,  proving  that  pinching  suits  the  va- 
riety admirably.  Brown  Turkey  was  also  in 
prime  conditicn  grown  on  exactly  similar  lines. 
There  are  many  causes  of  Figs  being  unfruitful 
that  pruning  will  not  put  right,  and  one  of  the 
chief,  I  believe,  is  a  lack  of  potash  in  the  soil, 
more  particularly  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  This  element  enters  largely  into  nearly 
all  fruits,  and  when  such  a  necessary  constituent 
is  exhausted  within  re.ach  of  the  roots  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  Figs  are  continually  absent  on 
the  trees,  or  if  they  do  ajjpear  the  major  portion 
turns  yellow  and  drops  prematurely.  All  sorts 
of  reasons  are  given  why  this  dropping  occurs, 
such  as  drought,  bad  seasons,  unsuitable  soil 
and  positions,  in  fact  everything  except  the 
correct  one.  Where  the  trees  have  been 
barren  for  some  time,  I  can  recommend  the 
application  of  potash  in  some  form  or  other,  and 
if  the  border  is  firm,  with  a  mixture  of  lime 
rubble  in  the  soU,  the  pruning  also  done  as 
advised,  a  crop  will  be  assured.  The  form  in 
which  I  apply  the  above  is  muriate  of  potash  at 
the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  the  square  yard  when  the 
roots  have  a  limited  run.  Kainit  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  muriate  of  potash,  if  more  con- 
venient, at  double  the  strength  named.  The 
prt  sent  is  a  very  suitable  period  to  apply  either 
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Flower  Garden. 


CULTURAL  NOTES  ON  HERBACEOUS 
PHLOXES. 

Given  a  selection  of   these  Phloxes,  such  as 
that  at  p.  99  of  The  Garden,  we  have  at  once 
the  material  for  creating  a  rich  display  of  their 
flowers.     There  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  the  con- 
cluding   remarks    on    the    Chiswick    Phloxes, 
"that  they  are  rarely  seen  well  grown  in  private 
gardens"   and   that   they  are    "deserving    of 
better  attention."     The  summer  of  1895  will 
long  be  remembered  as  one  distinctly  opposed 
to  the  well-being  of  this  showy  group  of  plants, 
for   the   long-continued   heat   and    the    entire 
absence  of  rain  caused  them  in  many  districts 
to  droop  continuously.     The  result  of  this  is 
blindness  in  many  of  the  finest  trusses,  espe- 
cially where  the  plants  are  somewhat  crowded 
and  in  need  of  division.     Apart  from  the  heat, 
however,   of  this  year  there  are   other  items, 
chiefly  cultural,  that  are  responsible  for  the  half- 
hearted way  in  which  these  plants  are  grown, 
for  if  we  would  have  their  massive  panicles  of 
bloom  in  our  gardens  in  perfection,  they  must 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  liberality  from  the 
first.     Unfortunately,  these  plants  lend  them- 
selves too  abundantly  to  division  of  the  stools. 
I   say   unfortunately,   because    I   believe   that 
much  unsuitable  rubbish  is  in  consequence  dis- 
tributed, and  from   which  it  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect any  really  good  results.     Stools  that  have 
stood  for  several  years  in  one  spot  till  they  are 
a  solid  mass  of  weakly,  puny  stems  and  centres 
more  like  Boxwood  than  aught  else  can  never 
produce  fine  heads  of  bloom  even  when  trans- 
planted  into    good   soil.     In    those    instances 
where  the  plants  are  more  than  three  or  four 
years  old  the  best  results  are  obtained  from 
cuttings,  but  up  to  the  age  named  these  plants 
may   be  divided  and  replanted  with  very  good 
results.     Care,   however,  should    be    taken   to 
employ  only  the  younger  parts  of  the  plants, 
viz.,    the   outer   growths   of    the   stools.     The 
central  growths  are  generally  puny  and  weak 
and  often  refuse  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
When    employing    the   outer    growths   of  the 
plant  these  should  always  be  planted    singly. 
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This  is  most  important  in  the  production  of 
large,  handsome  heads  of  bloom.  Such  pieces 
as  these,- more  especially  if  taken  from  ground 
plants,  will  a  year  hence  produce  from  four  to 
six  heads  of  bloom  according  to  their  strength. 
It  is  now  an  excellent  time  to  do  this  work 
while  there  is  foliage  remaining  of  the  present 
year  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  better  season  in  the 
whole  year  for  planting  these  herbaceous 
Phloxes  tliau  early  autumn ;  they  have  then 
plenty  of  time  before  winter  arrives  to  take 
good  hold  of  the  soil.  A  year  or  two  since  I 
gave  a  friend  and  neighbour  a  plant  of 
an  excellent  white  kind  wh'ch  I  possess. 
It  was  a  single  stem,  of  the  size  of  a  small 
l^enholder  and  fairly  rooted.  When  hand- 
ing it  over  I  pointed  out  that  it  possessed 
some  half  dozen  breaks  at  the  base,  all 
of  which  would  flower  well  next  year,  pro- 
vided it  was  planted  while  still  fresh.  This 
was  done,  and  to  the  surprise  of  its  owner 
this  tiny  plant  produced  six  massive  heads  of 
bloom  of  the  snowiest  white  the  following 
summer.  In  the  following  year,  that  is,  the 
second  year  of  planting,  this  same  plant  pro- 
duced exactly  twenty-four  magnificent  heads  of 
bloom,  an  average  of  four  to  each  of  the  stems 
of  the  previous  year.  As  then  seen  it  was  the 
grandest  single  specimen  of  a  pure  white  Phlox 
I  have  ever  seen.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
securing  such  results  ;  indeed,  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  may  have  similar  success  by  fol- 
lowing a  few  simple,  yet  important,  rules  in 
their  culture.  In  the  first  place  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  soil  be  very  rich  and  worked 
quite  2  feet  deep.  In  this  there  should  be  no 
stint.  Dig  a  hole  2  feet  square  in  the  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  wo'rk  in  about  one-fourth  of 
well-rotted  manure  ;  stir  the  latter  well  with 
the  soil,  but  not  too  deeply  in,  for  these  Phloxes 
are  also  great  surface  rooters.  Now  return  the 
soil,  and  finally  put  your  plsnt  quite  firmly  in 
the  centre  of  the  hole,  and  in  a  slight  depres- 
sion. This  last  will  admit  of  thorough  watering 
in  dry  weather.  A  mulch  of  manure  may  be 
added  for  the  winter,  but  it  is  not  essential.  If 
a  bed  is  required,  a  similar  mode  of  preparation 
will  be  needed,  but  in  this  case  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Phlox  that  the  usual  rounded 
surface  should  be  dispensed  with.  In  summer- 
time all  that  is  needed  to  m  ke  these  Phloxes  a 
success  is  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root.  Given 
a  thorough  soaking  twice  weekly,  one  of  these 
being  of  liquid  manure  from  tlie  stable  or  cow 
house,  well  diluted,  this  will  prove  of  great 
help  at  flowering  time.  Endeavour  always  to 
obtain  fresh  young  plants  from  the  ground. 
Failing  these,  all  pot  plants  should  be  shaken 
clean  out  of  the  soil,  never  planting  in  the  solid 
hall  as  received.  These  plants  are  easily  in- 
creased from  cuttings  in  autumn  or  spring,  pre- 
ferably the  latter,  employing  a  manure  frame 
and  the  fresh  young  shoots  of  the  year.  Under 
such  conditions  rooting  takes  place  in  a  month, 
and  when  hardened  oft',  the  plants  should  be 
put  at  once  into  rich  ground.  Many  of  these 
will  flower  the  same  year.  Thus  grown  these 
Phloxes  are  a  source  of  pleasure  and  a  great 
attraction  in  any  garden.  A  few  beds  of  the 
most  distinct  kinds  should  prove  decidedly 
ornamental  in  the  large  public  parks  and  gar- 
dens in  and  around  London.  E.  J. 


Androsaces.— Mr.  Wood,  in  his  interesting 
and  practical  "Notes  on  Hardy  Plants"  on 
page  101  of  The  G.^rden,  gives  the  names  of 
several  Androfaces  doing  well  in  Yorkshire.  To 
the  names  given  I  should  like  to  add  six  more  va- 
rieties, which,  though  they  may  not  be  suitable 
for  the  north  of  England,  are  certainly  doing 
exceedingly  well  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Somerset, 
Purrey  and   SusEex.     Why  this   should  be  so  is 


difficult  to  say,  as  these  plants  in  their  native 
homes  inhabit  very  cold  regions  ;  but  probably 
the  more  even  temperature  and  moisture  near  the 
south  coast  are  more  congenial  to  them  than  the 
bleaker  districts  of  the  north,  especially  near 
large  manufactuiing  towns  where  the  atmosphere 
is  laden  with  impurities.  The  varieties  I  would 
add  are  Androsace  pyrenaica,  A.  cylindrica, 
A.  obtusifolia,  A.  lanuginosa,  A.  1.  Leichtlini  and 
A.  Churabyi.  Of  these  the  first  three  are  rare, 
and  as  they  are  of  very  slow  growth  they  require 
a  select  corner  to  themselves,  but  the  last  three 
grow  rapidly  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  A 
year  or  two  ago  it  was  mentioned  in  The  G.vrden 
that  A.  lanuginosa  would  not  do  well  in  the 
north,  but  here  in  the  south  it  grows  without 
any  trouble,  and  I  could  mention  many  places 
where  plants  of  that  variety  have  occupied  the 
same  position  for  a  dozen  years  without  showing 
the  least  sign  of  their  vigour  being  used  up. 
— F.  W.  Meyer,  Ebnside,  Exeter. 

Oaltonia  candicans. — Reference  is  made  on 
p.  11(3  to  this  charming  bulbous  plant.  I  find  it 
extremely  useful  in  many  ways.  I  take  up  some 
bulbs  in  the  autumn,  pot  them  into  6inch  pots 
and  keep  them  cool  and  on  the  dry  side  during  the 
winter  in  a  cold  frame.  These  grow  strongly  in 
spring  and  are  most  useful  for  planting  in  the 
flower  beds  in  May.  Treated  as  a  hardy  plant  it 
is  well  worth  attention  ;  the  deep  green  leaves 
and  pure  white  bell-like  flowers  are  handsome  and 
much  appreciated.  In  some  gardens  where  the 
soil  is  somewhat  light  this  Galtonia  flourishes 
well,  but  in  others,  where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be 
heavy,  the  bulbs  suffer  from  too  much  moisture 
during  the  winter,  and  consequently  do  not  flower 
so  strongly.  At  Highclere  Mr.  Pope  has  a  border 
60  yards  long  and  6  feet  wide  quite  full  of  it. 
— E.  M. 

Cosmos  sulphureus.  — This  new  introduction 
of  Mr.  Thompson's,  of  Ipswich,  has  been  in  flower 
in  my  garden  for  some  time  past,  and  has  proved 
itself  a  vigorous  half-hardy  annual,  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  well  adapted  for  town  gardens.  It 
is  well  marked  by  its  five  bright  yellow,  oval  ray 
florets  and  neat  foliage,  divided  into  small  linear- 
lanceolate  segments.  The  plant  seemed  somehow 
familiar  to  me,  and  I  find  that  there  is  a  striking 
simil.arity  between  it  and  a  woodcut  of  Bidens 
humilis,  published  some  years  ago  in  vol.  xxvi.  of 
The  Garden.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  whether  the  two  names  represent  the  same 
plant,  or  whether  they  are  species  of  the  same 
genus?  It  is  well  known  that  the  two  genera  are 
closely  allied  to  each  other.  I  have  not  kept  the 
description  that  accompanied  the  woodcut,  so 
that  my  remarks  are  based  solely  upon  the  figure 
itself. — K.  C,  Kensington. 

*,*  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "R.  C,"  I  can  only 
say  that  I  received  the  seed  of  Cosmos  sulphureus 
(Cavanilles)  from  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden, 
St.  Petersburg,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and 
have  assumed  the  correctness  of  the  name,  not- 
withstanding the  inapplicability  of  the  specific 
designation  sulphurous,  the  colour  being,  as  stated, 
a  bright  full  yellow. — W.  T. ,  Ipswich. 

Lyclinis  fulgens  Haageana. — Very  pretty 
and  effective  are  two  beds  of  this  perennial  which 
I  noticed  at  Kew  a  few  days  ago.  It  certainly 
justifies  the  name,  owing  to  the  intense  brilliancy 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  each  nearly  2  inches 
across,  and  include  nearly  every  shade  of  colour 
from  bright  scarlet  to  pure  white.  The  plant 
grows  to  a  height  of  1  foot  and  is  of  very  easy 
culture,  succeeding  admirably  in  almost  any  ordi- 
nary garden  soil.  The  many  variations  in  colour 
produce  a  most  pleasing  effect.  I  was  so  im- 
pressed by  its  appearance  in  the  beds  at  Kew, 
that  I  have  decided  to  use  it  for  a  simdar  purpose 
next  year. — H. 

liimnocliaris  Humboldti  is  a  fit  companion 
for  even  the  best  of  the  hybrid  Nympha?as.  It 
should  find  a  place  in  every  water  garden,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  is  not  perfectly 
hardy  e.Ncept  in  very  warm  sunny  positions  in  the 
south.  It  will,  however,  succeed  if  a  little  shelter 
is  iifl'orded,  and  if  this  is  done  the  slight  trouble 


will  be  amply  repaid.  It  is  very  distinct  in  char- 
acter, graceful  and  free-flowering,  continuing 
throughout  the  summer.  The  flowers,  of  a 
rich  golden  yellow  colour,  single,  with  but  three 
petals  each,  in  shape  closely  resemble  those  of  a 
Convolvulus.  The  length  of  each  petal  is  about 
2  inches  and  the  flowers  are  beautifully  fringed. 
The  leaves,  which  are  of  a  lively  green  colour, 
float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. — H. 

Aponogeton  distachyon  (Cape  Pondweed) 
is  quite  hardy  in  shallow  water.  It  produces 
large  white,  Hawthorn-scented  flowers,  the  scape 
two-spiked,  the  spikes  varying  in  length  from  2 
inches  to  4  inches.  The  flowering  season  is  very 
prolonged,  lasting  from  spring  till  autumn.  When 
planting  it  in  a  lake,  the  young  plants  should  flrst 
be  established  in  a  large  pot  or  basket  in  a  tank 
or  fountain-basin,  and  then  be  put  out  into  their 
final  position,  where  the  water  should  be  clear  and 
free  from  weeds.  This  ornamental  little  plant 
does  well  at  Chiswick  in  the  fountain  by  the  large 
vinery. — H. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Specialities. — It  is  generally  in  the  herbaceou 
and  annual  classes  that  one  meets  with  new  thing 
that  make  a  unique  and  striking  display  in  bed- 
ding plants  or  those  that  are  classed  as  such.  Any- 
thing very  much  out  of  the  common  or  that  is  a 
great  improvement  on  existing  varieties  only 
makes  its  appearance  at  rare  intervals.  With 
the  more  easily  grown  plants  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  especially  noticeable  that  not  a  season  passes 
but  one  is  able  to  pick  out  several  things  which, 
if  not  absolutely  new,  play  for  some  reason  a  very 
important  part  in  the  flower  garden  arrangements. 
I  had  a  packet  of  seed  this  year  of  a  new  form  of 
Nicotiana  affinis,  and  sowed  it  with  the  firm  im- 
pression that  it  was  not  likely  to  turn  out  any 
improvement  on  the  type.  It  is,  however,  a  de- 
cided improvement,  the  plant  being  more  sturdy 
and  the  individual  flowers  larger.  At  the  time  of 
writing  (August  20)  there  are  many  plants  from 
seed  sown  at  the  beginning  of  February  that  are 
nearly  4  feet  high  and  quite  as  much  in  diameter. 
This  is  a  capital  dry  weather  plant.  If  one  can  once 
get  it  on  the  move  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  a  pro- 
longed drought.  I  have  been  interested  this  year 
in  a  batch  of  Trop:volum  speciosum.  Doubtless 
many  readers  of  The  Garden  have  seen  the  re- 
commendation "  that  the  sun  ought  never  to  shine 
on  the  plants.  '  This  statement,  however,  m.ay 
be  very  considerably  qualified.  Given  an  old 
stump  of  large  size  that  has  to  be  clothed  with 
foliage,  the  Couch-like  roots  of  the  Tropajolum 
may  be  planted  on  the  shady  side,  not  necessarily 
quite  out  of  the  sun,  as  one  of  my  best  clumps 
gets  all  the  afternoon  sun.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  using  a  heavy 
manure  if  the  soil  is  naturally  light,  a  surface 
mulching  being  added  after  planting  to  keep  in 
the  moisture.  A  few  twiggy  Pea  sticks  inserted 
in  the  ground  with  their  tops  leaning  towards  the 
tree  stump  will  afford  the  Tropieolum  a  support 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  I  suppose  after 
the  winter  of  ltS94-5  one  cannot  iiraise  too  highly 
those  varieties  of  Carnations  that  came  safely 
through  and  furnished  an  excellent  display  during 
the  summer.  Of  Mrs.  R.  Hole,  Raby,  and  a 
deeper  Pink  than  Raby  with  Clove  foliage  I  did  not 
lose  a  plant,  the  next  three  best  being  Murillo,  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour  and  Ketton  Rose  in  the  order 
named.  The  wealth  of  bloom,  too,  provided  by  in- 
dividual plants  was  extr.aordinary  and  quite  unex- 
pected when  one  remembered  the  dry,  withered-up 
appearance  cf  the  plants  after  the  break  up  of  the 
February  frost.  The  weather  has  been  very 
favourable  for  the  layers  ever  since  they  were  put 
down.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  Tufted  Pansy  William  Kiel,  not  because 
it  is  better  than  many  others  from  a  flowering 
standpoint,  but  because  of  its  unique  colour; 
it  makes  a  lovely  bed  associated  with  pale 
Fuchsias,  a  few  plants  of  Marguerite,  or  the 
Sweet  Tobacco  named  at  the  head  of  these 
notes.  Writing  of  Fuchsias  reminds  me  that 
the   buchtsa  of  Edinburgh,   scarlet    sepals  and 
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purple  corolla,  a  vigorous  variety  and  very  free 
has  proved  itself  one  of  the  best  of  that  colour  for 
outdoor  work.     Despite  its  vigorous  habit  it  keeps 
very  sturdy,  and  holds  its  flowers  longer  than  most 
varieties.     I  have  a  capital  bed  just  at  present  of 
Achillea   ptarmica   The   Pearl  quite  a   sheet   of 
white.     It  was  planted  last  autumn,  and,  bearing 
in  mind  its  leggy  habit,  the  shoots  were  pegged 
here  and  there  to  cover   the  bed  so  soon  as  they 
had  attained  a  fair  size,  the  result  being  a  very 
well  furnished  bed,  the  heads  of  flower  standing  a 
little  over  2  feet  from  the  ground.     A  very  pleas- 
ing and  effective  contrast  on  borders  is  afforded 
just  at  present  by  clumps  of  this  Achillea  simi- 
larly   pegged    in    close    proximity   to  nice-sized 
groups  of  Montbretia  crocosmiseflora.     The  rains 
which  came  towards  the  end  of  July,  followed  by 
another  spell  of  warm  weather,  were  a  wonderful 
help  to  the  Sweet  Peas.     We  were  late  with  them 
this  year,  not  being  able  to  sow  until  nearly  the 
middle  of   March  ;    the  birds  helped  themselves 
rather  liberally,   and   they   made   headway  very 
slowly   through   the   long  drought.     They   have 
now,   however,   thoroughly   furnished  the  sticks, 
and,  given  prompt  and  constant  removal  of  seed- 
pods,  will  remain  in  flower  a  long  time.     I  am  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  pronounced  as  opposed  to  un- 
certain   shades,    and    think    Emily    Henderson, 
Captain  of  the  Blues,  Princess  Beatrice,  Firefly, 
and  Splendour  are  hard  to  beat.     As  with  many 
other  things,  a  good  mulching  of  manure  was  of 
wonderful    service    to   Sweet    Peas  through  the 
late  summer.  Of  annuals  previously  recommended 
in  these  notes,  I  have  found  the  miniature  Sun- 
flower and  the  varieties  of  Malope  and  Cosmos 
extremely  useful,  making  a  brave  show  on  the 
borders  and  invaluable  in  a  cut  state.     All,  too, 
possets  the  merit  of  holding  out  well  until  the 
season  for  border  flowers  is  getting  nearly  over. 
I  came  acruss  an  interesting  plant  the  other  day 
in    a   cottage   garden    in   Salvia   sclarea,    known 
locally  as  Clarey.     There  was  quite  a  large  patch 
of  it,  and  as   in  addition   to  the  quantity  it  had 
evidently  been  carefully  tended,  I  had  the  curio- 
sity to  inquire  the  object  of  such  extensive  and 
careful  cultivation,  and   was   told  it  was  grown 
annually  for  the  purpose  of  wine-making.     I  can 
personally  vouch  for  the  fact  that  it  really  does 
make  an  excellent  light  wine. 

Staking  hekbaceous  plants.— Although  I  do 
as  little  of  this  as  possible,  the  heavy  rains  have 
caused  such  strong  growth,  that  in  many  cases  a 
little  support  is  absolutely  necessary,  particularly 
so  with  plants  with  heavy  foliage  that  have  grown 
higher  than  usual,  or  with  very  large  heads  of 
flower,  as  fome  of  the  newer  Phloxes.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than  round  iron 
stakes  of  half-inch  or  three-quarter-inch  diameter, 
sharpened  at  the  one  end,  and  varying  in  height 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  plants.  They  are 
naturally  at  the  outset  more  expensive  than  wood, 
but  really  cheaper  in  the  end,  being  practically 
indestructible.  The  tying  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  avoid  unnecessary  formality,  simply  to  keep 
the  plants  from  breaking  down. 

The  increase  of  herbaceocs  plants. — The 
power  of  self-prnduction  with  little  trouble  to  the 
cultivator  in  many  herbaceous  plants  is  very 
great,  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  given  a  few 
plants  of  each  species,  their  numbers  may  be  in- 
creased even  in  one  season  to  almost  any  extent. 
In  a  recent  note  I  referred  to  the  marvellous  crops 
of  seedling  Polyanthuses  that  were  springing  up 
where  old  seed-pods  had  not  been  removed.  The 
hoe  was  put  through  the  bed  to  demolish  the 
seedlings,  but  again  after  the  heavy  rain  they 
are  making  their  appearance  very  thickly.  In  a 
portion  of  the  pleasure  ground  where  Rhododen- 
drons were  rather  thin  a  few  plants  of  Foxgloves 
were  put  out,  and  from  the  small  beginning  the 
sides  of  the  hill  are  thickly  studded  with  the 
plants  at  all  points  where  there  ie  a  little  open 
space.  The  Delphinium  is  another  plant  that  in- 
creases very  readily,  countless  seedlings  being 
available  if  the  old  flower-spikes  stand  long  enough 
for  the  seed  to  ripen,  and  a  similar  carpet  of  seed- 
lings is  always  to  be  found  under  ."jome  of  the 
dwarf    Campanulas.      I    generally   look    sharply 


after  the  seed-pods  on  Tufted  Pansies,  but  if  a 
few  are  missed,  the  seedlings  make  their  appear- 
ance in  considerable  numbers,  and  very  useful 
varieties  are  sometimes  obtained  in  this  haphazard 
way.  The  power  of  reproduction  at  the  root  is 
also  in  some  herbaceous  plants  very  pronounced, 
so  that  once  established  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  as  to  preserving  the  species,  but  (if  that 
is  deemed  advisable)  how  best  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Claremont.  E.  Burbell. 


HARDY    PLANT    COLLECTING. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 


Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and  in- 
terest Mr.  Burbidge's  most  sensible  article  con- 
tained in  a  recent  issue.  I  may  say  that  my  pre- 
vious letter  elicited  some  replies  (from  Mr.  Kings- 
mill,  M.  Van  Tubergen,  ifcc. )  expressing  readiness 
to  join  in  the  scheme.  But  without  doubt  the 
difficulties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burbidge  as  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  employment  of  a  col- 
lector and  the  absence  of  any  well-known  name 
in  connection  with  the  undertaking  have  rendered 
any  general  response  impossible.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  tapping  the  hidden  hoard  of  beauty  which 
most  surely  lies  waiting  for  us  in  the  great  un- 
known chain  of  the  Southern  Andes  or  equally 
unknown  mountainous  chains  of  the  north  is  too 
good  to  be  let  slip  for  any  objections  so  easily  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Burbidge's  suggestion  that,  instead  of  risk- 
ing everything  in  the  costly  and  venturesome  ex- 
periment of  a  collector,  we  should  endeavour  to 
utilise  the  innumerable  outposts  of  humanity 
which  are  already  stationed  on  the  borders  of  the 
wilds  we  want  to  get  at  seems  to  me  a  most  excel- 
lent one.  We  should  practically  be  able  to  spend 
all  our  funds  in  subsidies  to  consuls,  missionaries, 
trappers,  traders,  in  fact  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  whom  the 
chance  of  earning  £10  or  £20  in  such  an  easy  way 
would  be  highly  acceptable.  I  say  that  we  should 
be  able  to  spend  all  our  funds  on  the  direct  object 
of  our  scheme,  because  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
several  of  us  who  from  sheer  love  and  interest  in  the 
thing  would  be  glad  to  take  turns  at  the  secre- 
taryship, and  learn  something  of  the  extraordinary 
ways  in  which  life  goes  on  in  some  of  the  out-of- 
the  way  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  particularly 
pleasing  to  think  that  the  plan  will  probably  be 
increasingly  effective  with  each  succeeding  year 
as  we  learn  the  best  channels  in  which  to  spend 
our  money.  I  trust  also  that  it  will  be  an  essen- 
tial article  of  our  creed  that  the  national  collec- 
tion at  Kew  shall  be  enriched  by  specimens  of  all 
the  new  things  we  get.  It  will  certainly  be  a 
most  unusual  and  entertaining  sensation  to  think 
when  the  little  green  shoots  first  put  their  noses 
up  above  the  ground  that  perhaps  they  are  going 
to  be  something  as  good  as  Heuchera  sanguinea 
or  Chionodoxa  sardensis. 

Arthiib  K.  Bullet. 


lovely  white  Stock  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  Amaranthus  or 
Iresine.  It  blooms  so  profusely  and  has  such  a 
branching  habit,  that  many  spikes  may  be  cut 
from  beds  in  the  flower  garden  without  being 
missed. — J.  C. 

Bedding  Begonias.— There  is  something 
of  a  race  being  run  now  between  the  large- 
flowered  Begonias  and  other  smaller-flowered, 
free-blooming  forms  as  to  their  qualifications  for 
summer  bedding,  and  also  the  fibrous-rooted 
forms,  of  which,  too,  we  have  so  many  at  varying 
heights  and  of  diverse  colours  and  such  wonder- 
fully profuse  and  persistent  bloomers.  Begonia 
Worthiana  is  now  seen  in  many  gardens,  and  it 
is  a  great  favourite  at  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
It  has  long  been  employed  largely,  but  it 
seems  possible  that  even  so  good  a  thing  may 
presently  be  displaced  by  some  of  its  progeny 
from  a  cross  with  a  large-flowered  crimson  form, 
as  there  are  in  a  couple  of  beds  huge  plants  of  such 
production  in  wondrously  rich  bloom  just  now, 
and  these  constitute  the  finest  bedding  Begonias 
I  have  yet  seen.  The  flowers  are  of  moderate  size, 
single  and  drooping,  but  borne  in  immense  pro- 
fusion.— A.  D. 


Francoa  appendiculata, — For  the  last  ten 
years  I  have  grown  this  Francoa  in  the  open  bor- 
der. With  me  the  foliage  dies  down  yearly;  many 
of  the  crowns  are  killed,  too,  during  the  winter, 
in  spite  of  a  mulching  of  half  rotten  manure  put 
over  them  in  the  autumn.  It  is,  however,  of  such 
free  growth  that  in  the  spring  it  quickly  revives, 
and  bears  its  pleasing  flowersjnkes  freely. — E.  M., 
Bishop's  WalDiam. 

Stock  Princess  Alice. — This  now  well-known 
white  Stock  is  grown  in  some  places  not  only  on 
borders  for  cutting,  but  on  beds  in  the  flower 
garden.  It  has  been  found  to  be  such  a  con- 
tinuous bloomer  that  there  is  no  fear  of  a  fall- 
ing off  in  this  respect  from  June  to  November, 
provided,  of  course,  the  plants  are  well  managed. 
Previous  to  planting,  the  beds  should  be  tho- 
roughly well  manured  and  the  plants  well  soaked 
with  li<iuid  manure  at  frequent  intervals,  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds  also  being  well  mulched.  An- 
other very  important  point  is  to  remove  all  flower- 
spikos  as  soon  as  they  are  pas';  their  best.     This 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  these  are  being  much 
more  freely  used  in  public  gardens  in  and  near 
London  than   was  formerly  the  case.     The  only 
fault  seems  to   consist   in   planting  rather    too 
thickly,  as  they  come  into  a  solid  mass  of  foliage 
by  summer,  and  the  flowers  are  not  so  good  as 
would  be  the  case  if  each  plant  had  more  room 
for  development.     Pansies  have  great  value  for 
beautifying  gardens  early  in  the  year,  but  they 
can  also  be  employed  for  embelliching  them  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.     They  may  be  had  in 
capital  condition  through  July  and  August  by 
simply  modifying  the  cultural  details.     For  sum- 
mer display  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  cold 
frame  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  August  or  in 
gentle    warmth    early    in    April.      These    small 
plants  will  not  commence  to  flower  freely  until 
the  end  of  May,  and  they  will  yield  blooms  of 
excellent  quality  for  three  months.     They  should 
be  put  into  good  ground  that  has  been  enriched 
with  some  well-rotted  manure,  and  in  light  soils  a 
mulch  of  the  same  will  be  beneficial.     It  may  be 
said  that  having  now-a-days  so  many  fine  summer 
blooming  flowers  we  do  not  need  Pansies  at  that 
time  of  year,  but  there  are  many  gardens  where 
dwarf-growing     things    are    needed    and    glass 
accommodation  for  preserving  or  raising  bedding 
plants  is  scarce.     Where  such  is  the  case  Pansies 
would  be  found  very  useful,  as  they  are  so  suit- 
able for  small  beds  or  for  forming  an  edging  to 
larger    ones.     In    the    case    of    autumn -planted 
Pansies  that  are  to  flower  in  spring,  much  may  be 
done  to  prolong  their   effectiveness   by  keeping 
the  seed-pods  picked  off  and  watering  when  need- 
ful, a  little  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally  being 
beneficial.     Plants  treated  in  this  way  will  con- 
tinue effective  till  August  is  far  advanced.     Last 
spring  I  very  much  admired  a  nice  lot  of  Pansies 
that  formed  an  edging  to  a  bed  on  the  Grass  plot 
of  a  small  front  garden.     About  the  middle  of 
June  the  owner  pulled  them  up  to  make  room,  ho 
said,  for  bedding  plants,  and  their  place  is  now 
occupied   by  Lobelias,  which  are  not   nearly  so 
showy,  and  certainly  do  not  give  the  variety  that 
the  Pansies  did.     They  were  just  in    full  beauty 
when  they  were  pulled  up,  and  they  would  have 
been  good  now  had  they  got  a  little  attention. 
Close    by   a  cottager  has  two  beds  which  were 
planted  with  Pansies  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
have  been  a  mass  of  bloom  from  May  up  to  the  pre- 
sent   time.     Through  the  dry  weather   he  kept 
them  watered,  and  I  see  but  little  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  blooms  now  and  two  months  ago. 
Pansies  do  very  well  in  a  north  aspect  in   the 
summer    months,    and    in   a  hot,   drjr  time  the 
blooms  come  much  better  there  than  in  the  full 
sun.  The  plants  must,  however,  get  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  or  they  will  become  too  weak  to  produce 
good  blooms. 


J.  C.  B. 
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WHITEHALL,  SHREWSBURY. 
This  is  a  beautiful  old  house  built  of  red  sand- 
stone in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  though 
its  walls  are  much  worn  by  the  storms  of  cen- 
turies, it  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion and  a  delightful  residence  in  many  ways. 


whilst  the  outlying  parts  of  the  town  now  sur- 
round on  all  sides  the  ancient  walls  that  enclose 
it.  Inside  of  these  walls,  however,  one  hardly 
realises  the  proximity  to  a  large  and  busy  town, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  gardens  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  situation,  for  anything  like  a 


Whitehall,  Shrewsiury.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  ly  the  late 
Mr.  J.  L.  Rohinson,  C.E.,  Dublin. 


It  is  the  property  of  Archdeacon  Lloyd,  who 
resided  there  until  his  removal  to  the  rectory  of 
Edgniond,  in  the  same  county,  and  is  now 
tenanted  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Provis.  The  house  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  prettiest  suburbs  of 
Shrewsbury,  but  its  grounds  are  not  extensive, 


pretentious  display  would  certainly  contrast 
harshly  with  the  old  house  and  its  garden  walls 
in  part  mantled  with  Ivy,  and  where  unclothed 
none  the  less  charming  in  the  warm  colour  of 
the  weather-beaten  stone.  The  engraving  we 
give  shows  the  south  or  garden    front,  which 


looks  out  upon  a  lawn  that  could  not  be  better 
adorned  than  it  is  by  the  few  fine  Larches  and 
Hawthorns  which  stand  upon  it.  The  Larches, 
of  which  there  are  four,  are  venerable  speci- 
mens, beautiful  in  aspect  and  branch-spread. 
A  straight  gravel  walk  just  cuts  off  the  lawn 
from  the  house,  whilst  little  Box-edged  beds 
and  borders  stretching  its  entire  length  on  one 
side  are  fiUed  with  Roses,  Pansies,  and  other 
flowers,  such  as  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and 
Petunias.  At  the  end  of  this  walk  and  at 
right  angles  to  it  is  a  little  plateau  or  gravel 
terrace,  from  which  one  can  look  over  the  town 
and  get  pretty  peeps  of  the  distant  landscape 
bounded  by  hills  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
view.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  the 
lawn  IS  flanked  with  shrubs,  which  hide  one  of 
the  walls  that  enclose  a  kitchen  garden  of  the 
good  old  sort,  with  square  or  rectangular 
vegetable  plots  and  mixed  flower  borders. 
The  Peaches  on  these  walls  were  very  fine- 
indeed,  as  large  as  we  see  them  grown 
under  glass,  and  with  that  deep  colour  on 
the  sunny  side  that  is  only  fully  developed 
in  the  open  air.  The  coping  of  these  walls 
IS  a  little  flower  garden  in  itself  at  certain 
seasons,  with  Wallflowers  and  Snapdragons 
the  chief  feature.  The  great  attraction  of 
Whitehall,  however,  is  its  ancient  Walnut 
tree,  the  like  of  which,  or  indeed  one  at  all 
comparable  to  it,  we  have  never  seen.  It  stands 
upon  and  extends  beyond  a  plot  of  Grass 
beside  the  carriage  entrance  to  the  house.  Its 
stem  at  4  feet  from  the  ground  girths  fully 
10  feet,  whilst  at  about  4  feet  higher,  where  it 
divides  into  huge  limbs,  it  would  girth  several 
feet  more.  The  huge  branches  are  in  many 
cases  supported  by  props,  and  there  is  hardly 
one  but  what  has  been  shorn  of  half  its  length 
by  storms,  yet  the  tree  is  still  vigorous.  The 
diameter  of  its  present  spread  of  branches,  as 
tested  in  two  directions,  is  36  yards.  The  Mul- 
berry also  grows; and  fruits  well  here. 


Kitchen  IGarden. 


SOWING  SEEDS. 

A  GREAT  prop  ortion  of  the  teed  sown  annually 
in  both  flower  and  kitchen  gardens  fails  either 
to   germinate   or   to   give   satisfactory  results 
hence  seedsmen  are  made  scapegoats  for  what 
is  really  due  either  to  the  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness of  others.   Probably  more  disappointments 
have  occurred  in  relation  to  spring-sown  crops 
this   season   than  in    any   other   within   living 
memory,    the  ground   during   March   being  in 
many  instances  in  quite  an  unfit  condition  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed   owing  to  the  lono- 
continued  and   intense   frost,   and   it  is   to  be 
hoped  that  many  who  have  hitherto  clung  to 
the  old  practice  of  sowing  seed  of  early  vege- 
tables on  a  certain  day  of  the  month,  regardless 
of  the   fitness   or   otherwise   of    the    soil   and 
weather,    will   have   learnt   a  life-long   lesson. 
Quantities  of  seed  of  the  early  hardy  varieties 
of  Peas  rotted  in  the  ground,  gardeners  being 
anxious  to  get  it  in,  fearing  that  the  first  pick- 
ings  should  be  behind  the   usual  date.    Early 
Mazagan  and  Green  Windsor  Beans  suflering 
the  same  fate.     As  a  rule,  too  little  forethought 
and  care  are  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the 
ground   for    seeds   of   early   vegetables.     How 
many  allow  the  snow  to  melt  and  soak  into  the 
^arly  borders  instead  of  having  it  raked  off,  and 
how  few  there  are  who  care  to  go  to  the  trouble, 
•  s  they  say,  of  preparing  during  a  slack  time  in 
winter  a  good  heap  of  burnt  refuse,  leaf-mould, 
the  sweepings  of  roads  and  drives,  wood  ashes 
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and  similar  ingredients  invaluable  for  digging 
into  early  borders  or  for  placing  over  seed  Pota- 
toes before  finally  filling  in  the  drills.  If  those 
who  have  the  means  for  doing  this,  but  who 
now  ignore  it,  would  give  it  a  trial,  they  would 
ever  after  practise  it,  even  from  a  labour-saving 
point  of  view,  especially  where  the  soil  is  not  of 
the  lightest  and  warmest. 

Sowing  seeds  by  rule  of  thumb  and  when  the 
season  has  advanced  is  a  mistake.  How  often 
is  a  plot  of  Cauliflower  or  Cabbage  which  has 
drawn  every  particle  of  moisture  from  the  ground 
cleared  off  and  Beans  or  Peas  sown  imme- 
diately, a  partial  shrivelling  of  the  seed,  and 
consequent  weakly  growth,  inevitably  following. 
Far  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  waited  a 
week,  and  then  if  no  rain  had  fallen,  to  have 
well  soaked  the  drills,  sowing  the  seed  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards.  This  little  extra  trouble 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  worry  inseparable 
from  failing  crops  and  frequent  blanks  in  the 
supply  of  summer  vegetables.  Even  when  the 
ground  is  not  really  dry  it  pays  to  give  a  water- 
ing as  above  described,  as  should  a  few  weeks 
of  drought  occur,  the  seed  takes  no  harm  till 
rain  comes.  Small  seeds,  such  as  Cabbage, 
Cauliflowers,  and  Lettuce,  often  fail  throngh 
being  sown  on  dry  ground,  the  meagre  sprink- 
lings' given  to  the  thin  coating  of  soil  covering 
them  often  being  lost  in  evaporation  during 
hot,  dry  times,  and  no  encouragement  given 
for  the  descent  of  roots.  The  best  way  to  en- 
sure success  is  to  well  moisten  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  6  inches  the  day  previous  to  sow- 
ing, and  to  rover  the  surface  with  mats,  bags, 
or  litter  until  the  seed  germinates. 

Such  subjects  succeed  well  sown  in  the  par- 
tial pha-le  of  espalier  trees,  always  provided 
the  seedlings  are  thinned  early  and  freely.  I 
can  speak  from  experience  of  the  great  advan- 
tage of  i-light  ridges  for  early  sowings  of  French 
Beans,  especially  of  such  varieties  as  Canadian 
Wonder,  which  are  prone  to  rotin  wet  weather. 
Thus  elevated,  the  surplus  moisture  escapes 
and  the  seed  is  saved.  The  ridge  system  should 
always  be  adopted  where  the  early  roiind-seeded 
varieties  of  Peas  are  sown  in  the  autumn,  a 
practice  now  almost  extinct,  gardeners  finding 
that  sowing  in  heat,  duly  hardening  oft',  and 
planting  out  in  March  secure  better  results 
and  save  the  worry  of  a  constant  warfare  with 
mice.  Sowing  thickly,  although  so  often  de- 
nounced, is  still  commonly  practised,  the  idea 
being  to  secure  a  good  plant,  but  what  is  gained 
in  quantity  is  lost  in  quality,  as  in  nine 
cises  out  of  ten  thinning  is  not  carried  out  in 
ttie  nick  of  time,  and  crowding,  with  its 
attendant  evils,  follows.  It  is  seldom  that  Peas 
are  thinned,  even  if  pressing  each  other  in  the 
rows,  yet  a  little  time  devoted  to  such  work 
would  be  a  decided  gain  in  the  end,  nothing 
being  more  antagonistic  to  a  good  yield  than 
crowded  haulm,  which  cannot  possibly  receive 
a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine  and  air. 
Amateurs  frequently  err  in  sowing  Carrots, 
Onions,  P.eet,  Parsley  and  similar  things  too 
deeply.  AVhen  so  sown,  it  matters  not  how 
good  the  seed,  patchy  and  unsatisfactory  crops 
alone  can  be  expected.  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
for  years  to  scuffle  the  surface  of  the  ground 
several  times  in  the  forenoon  of  sunny  days 
before  sowing  my  early  seeds  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  drawing  out  the  drills  at  tliat  time  also 
that  the  sun  may  warm  them,  sowing  and  filling 
in  durintr  the  afternoon,  and  am  cniivinc(Mi  that 
if  attention  be  given  to  these  little  details — 
which  some  might  call  coddling  —  not,  only 
better,  but  much  earlier  crops  of  Vf-getables  are 
obtaineil  than  by  sowing  at  any  given  date  with- 
out any  spei'ial  preparation  of  the  soil.  Many 
tender  annuals   which   ought   to   be   raised   in 


heat  and  afterwards  transplanted  are  sown  in 
the  open  and  too  early  in  the  season,  amateurs 
especially  erring  in  this  respect.  In  conclusion, 
I  would  urge  upon  young  gardeners  the  necessity 
of  making  a  special  study  of  this  seed-sowing 
question,  it  being  the  pivot  on  which  must  turn 
much  of  their  success  or  otherwise  in  future 
years.  J.  Ceawford. 

Kidney  and  round  Potatoes.— The  distinc- 
tions which  formerly  existed  between  kidrey  and 
round  Potatoes  have  been  of  late  so  broken  down 
by  the  introduction  of  intermediate  forms,  that,  I 
urge  committees  wherever  I  can  to  do  away  with 
what  is  now  a  senseless  division  and  invite  Pota- 
toes at  shows  as  white  and  coloured  only,  as  then 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  distinctness.  How 
frequently  do  we  see  Beauty  of  Hebron  long  and 
the  same  variety  short  shown  as  both  kidney  and 
round  in  respective  classes.  The  same  thing  is 
constantly  occurring  with  long  and  round  forms 
of  Satisfaction,  to  quote  only  two  sorts.  But  the 
distinctions  of  round  and  kidney  serve  no  good 
purpose.  It  is  true  that  every  variety  of  Potato 
may  have  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  but 
so  many  are  of  an  intermediate  long  form  literally 
neither  round  nor  kidney,  that  they  cannot  be 
classified.  If  the  old  division  be  insisted  upon  in 
schedules,  then  the  sorts  eligible  in  each  class 
should  be  specified.  There  cm  be  no  question  as 
to  the  status  of  Snowdrop  or  Prizetaker  as  kidneys 
or  of  London  Hero  or  Windsor  Castla  as  rounds, 
but  the  bulk  cannot  be  so  classified. — A.  D. 


Books. 


MANURES  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION.* 

Several  works,  more  or  less  ehborate,  have  of 
late  years  been  published  under  very  similar 
headings,  but  there  is  yet  good  room  for  this 
little  pamphlet.  Originally  delivered  in  the  form 
of  a  lecture,  it  was,  at  the  request  of  its  hearers, 
published  in  a  cheap  form,  the  author  taking  the 
opportunity  of  enlarging  the  work  and  giving 
fuller  details  where  this  was  considered  desirable. 
As  Mr.  Dyke  states  in  the  preface,  there  is  not 
much  that  is  new  in  his  lecture,  and  he  very  rightly 
and  properly  gives  a  list  of  earlier  writers  on  the 
subject  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  much  valuable 
information.  He  has  succeeded  in  compiling  a 
really  serviceable  series  of  hints  bearing  upon  the 
principles  of  manuring  and  the  composition  of 
manures,  presenting  these  in  a  form  that  need 
not  bewilder  the  merest  tyro.  All  that  the  ordi- 
nary gardener,  professional  or  amateur,  need 
know  about  manures,  the  need  for  these  and  their 
application  is  given,  and  if  on  mastering  this 
elementary  pamphlet  a  student  becomes  ambi- 
tious to  know  more,  there  are  plenty  of  works  of 
a  more  advanced  character  abounding  in  technical 
phrases  and  tabulated  information  that  will  in- 
terest, if  it  does  not  exactly  greatly  instruct  the 
reader.  In  the  introductory  chapter  the  various 
manurial  elements  and  their  uses  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed, a  point  being  made  of  the  fact  that  organic 
manures,  notably  tho^e  obtained  from  farmyards, 
blood  and  such  like,  are  extemely  slow  in 
operation  during  cold  weather,  this  pointing 
to  the  necessity  for  applying  manures  dur- 
ing the  cold  months  in  the  form  of  nitrates, 
nr  otherwise  growth  of  crops  must  be  slow. 
Next  comes  "The  study  of  manures,  as  to  what 
they  are  and  what  they  do,"  followed  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  manures  in  use.  These  latter 
are  divided  into  two  classes — general  and  special. 
The  former  comprise  farmyard  manure,  guano, 
ammoniated  guano,  native  guano,  manures  from 
fowls,  pigeons  and  such  like,  vegetable  refuse 
and  green  crop  manuring.  These  arc  supposed 
to    contain    nearly    all,    or     quite    all,    the     in- 


gredients required  by  plants  for  their  nutrition, 
whereas  special  manures  are  more  or  less  incom- 
plete. Included  in  the  latter  category  are  sul-. 
phate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  blood,  soot, 
hoof  and  horn,  shoddy  and  wool  waste  and  leather 
scutch,  all  of  which  are  of  a  nitrogenous  charac- 
ter. Then  we  next  have  dried  fish  manure,  bones, 
dissolved  bones  and  phosphatic  guanos,  these 
supplying  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid, 
nitrate  of  potash  (better  known  as  saltpetre),  giving 
nitrogen  and  potash.  Phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
are  supplied  by  phosphate  of  potash,  and  those 
manures  which  supply  chiefly  phosphoric  acid  are 
mineral  phosphates,  Thomas  phosphate,  or  basic 
slag  and  superphosphate  of  lime.  Manures  given 
as  supplying  potash  are  sulphate  of  potash,  mu- 
riate of  potash,  kainit  and  carbonate  of  potash. 
Other  special  manures  alluded  to  are  sulphate  of 
iron,  lime,  salt,  magnesia  and  liquid  from  manure 
heaps.  How  to  apply  these  elements  separately 
or  in  mixture  is  briefly  set  forth,  not  the  least 
valuable  advice  being  that  which  gives  appropriate 
mixtures  for  a  few  of  the  most  important  crops 
grown  in  the  vegetable  garden  ;  the  author,  how- 
ever, being  careful  to  add  that  "  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  property  and  composition  of  soils 
determine  what  kind  of  manure  it  is  best  to  apply. 
On  this  portion  of  his  subject  he  might  have 
enlarged  with  advantage.  W.  I. 


Ferns. 


*  A  lecture  delivered  to  the  Cliesliiint,  Wnrinley 
and  Uiatrict  licit  u  iltural  Society  by  W.  Dyl  e,  Turn- 
t'ord,  HcrtB. 


TODEAS. 

With  the  exception  of  Todea  barbara,  a  very 
excellent  Fern  with  several  aliases,  and  one 
which  is  noted  for  the  peculiarly  leathery 
texture  of  its  fronds,  all  other  Todeas  at  present 
in  cultivation  have  finely  divided,  very  fragile 
fronds  of  a  more  or  less  transparent  nature. 
All  Todeas  require  greenhouse  treatment,  and 
all  are  much  benefited  by  close  confinement. 
Although  a  few  degrees  of  frost  are  not  hurt- 
ful to  them,  and  although  such  as  T.  hymeno- 
phylloides  and  superba  can  stand  the  effects  of 
severe  frost,  they  certainly  do  not  appear  to 
derive  any  special  benefit  from  exposure  to  cold. 
A  compost  of  peat  and  silver  sand,  to  which  a 
small  portion  of  partly  decomposed  Sphagnum 
may  be  added  with  advantage,  is  that  in  which 
Todeas  thrive  best.  The  hot  dry  atmosphere 
of  the  summer  months  is  certainly  their  greatest 
enemy,  and  special  care  and  attention  are  re- 
quired to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  humidity 
in  the  Todea  case.  No  sun  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  shine  on  Todeas,  and  condensed 
moisture  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  well- 
being  ;  this,  however,  should  be  obtained  as 
much  as  possible  without  watering  overhead, 
and  if  this  must  be  done  at  any  time,  rain  water 
only  should  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

T.  i'..\Kr.AR.\,  also  known  in  gardens  under  the 
names  of  arborea,  africana,  rivularis,  although 
also  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Natal, 
and  Cape  Colony,  is  a  plant  of  totally  different 
habit  and  structure,  and  as  a  decorative  Fern  has 
very  few  equals.  It  is  a  robust-growing  plant, 
forming  in  time  trunks  of  extraordinary  thickness 
in  comparison  to  their  height.  Its  fronds,  which 
are  of  a  leathery  texture,  dark  green,  shining  and 
naked  on  both  sides,  are  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities and  often  measure  .3  feet  to  -t  feet  in  length  ; 
their  leaflets  are  closely  set  and  furnished  with 
narrow  pinnules,  the  edges  of  which  are  more  or 
less  distinctly  toothed.  Good-sized  plants  of  this 
species,  which  requires  greenhouse  tre.itment,  but 
which  does  not  sutler  frnm  exposure  to  the  air,  can 
be  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  its 
lasting  qualities  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
known  Fern  used  for  indoor  decoration.  A  mixture 
of  two  pai  ts  peat  and  one  part  loam  is  that  which 
suits  Id  best,  and  it  delights  in  having  its  fleshy 
roots  kept  in  a  constantly  moist  state. 
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T.  HYMENOPHYLLOiDES,  Or  (as  it  is  Called)  pellu- 
cida,  is  probably  the  most  robust  and  the  most 
easily  grown  o'f  all  known  species  and  varie- 
ties. It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  produces 
from  a  thick,  fibrous  trunk  an  abundance  of  grace- 
fully arching  fronds,  each  frequently  measuring 
2J  feet  in  length  by  1  foot  in  breadth.  Their 
leaflets  are,  or  appear  to  be,  dark  green  in  colour, 
but  if  a  sheet  of  paper  or  any  other  white  object 
is  placed  at  the  back  of  them  it  is  soon  apparent 
that  they  are  of  a  very  transparent  nature.  This 
species  reproduces  itself  readily  from  spores  and 
forms  good-sized  plants  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

T.  SUPERBA  (here  illustrated),  which  is  known 
in  gardens  as  either  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Feather 


in  height  and  is  of  a  woody  nature  at  the  interior 
and  densely  fibrous  on  ihe  outside.  Its  very 
handsome  fronds,  which  in  its  own  country  fre- 
quently measure  4  feet  in  length,  seldom  exceed 
2.',  feet  under  cultivation  :  they  are  from  6  inches 
to  10  inches  broad  and  finely  divided,  but  are  so 
thickly  furnished  %vith  leaflets  as  to  appear  quit;e 
thick  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  although  their 
transparent  character  is  revealed  as  soon  as  a  white  ! 
object  is  placed  behind  them.  This  beautiful 
species  is  identified  at  first  sight  by  the  character  ; 
of  its  fronds,  which  are  furnished  with  leaflets 
nearly  to  their  base,  showing  hardly  any  stalk,  a 
character  which  is  not  shared  to  that  extent  by 
any  other  species  at  present  known.  T.  superba 
can  only  be  propagated  from  spores,  but  few  are 


in  height,  but  which  has  never  been  known  to 
assume  the  dimensions  of  a  stem.  It  also  repro- 
duces itself  freely  from  spores,  which  are  produced 
in  abundance. 

T.  MooREi,  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion, is  a  beautiful  plant.  Native  of  Lord  Howe's 
Island,  and  so  very  similar  to  T.  grandipinnula 
of  Moore,  that  it  is  ditEcult  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  The  trunks,  which  at  various 
times  have  been  imported  into  this  country,  do 
not  show  the  fibrous  character  peculiar  to  those  of 
the  foregoing  species  ;  they  are  of  a  more  woody 
nature  and  furnished  with  fewer  roots  The  fronds, 
which  are  large  and  massive,  are  delightfully 
transparent ;  their  leaflets  being  larger  than  those 
of  other  species  show  this  character  to  great  ad- 


Todea  superba.    From  a  photograph  iy  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Essex. 


Fern,  or  the  New  Zealand  Filmy  Fern,  and  as  the 
Crape  Fern  in  New  Zealand,  is  certainly  the  most 
beautiful,  as  also  the  most  striking,  of  all  the 
known  species.  It  is  also  the  oldest  known  Todea, 
for  the  specimen  in  Hookers  herbarium  was 
gathered  by  Forster  in  New  Zealand  during  Cap- 
tain Cook's  voyage,  although  it  was  not  seen  again 
until  18.38,  when  the  Rev.  W.  Colenso  (to  whom 
its  discovery  is  generally  attributed)  detected  it 
on  the  Tongarou  Mountain  and  three  years  later 
on  the  mountain  range  near  Waikare  Lake.  Like 
T.  hymenophjUoides,  T.  superba  produces  its 
foliage  from  a  somewhat  erect,  fibrous  trunk, 
■which  has  never  been  known  to  attain  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  stem,  as  it  reaches  at  the  moat  18  inches 


the  places  where  these  are  known   to  germinate 
spontaneously. 

T.  Fraseri,  which  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia 
and  also  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  Australia  (where 
it  is  said  to  be  rare),  is  the  strongest  growing  and 
also  the  least  transparent  of  all  the  Todeas  with 
finely-divided  fronds  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Its  fronds,  which  under  cultivation  each  attain 
from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches  in  length  and 
1  foot  6  inches  in  breadth,  are  borne  upon  stalks 
which  when  young  are  of  a  light  red  colour, 
forming  a  very  pleasing  contrast  with  the  bright 
light  green  colour  of  their  leafy  portion.  These 
(as  in  the  foregoing  species)  are  produced  from  a 
fibrous  trunk,  which  sometimes  measures  Ij  feet 


vantage.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  yet  whether 
this  species  will  reproduce  itself  or  not  from 
spores. 

The  list  of  known  species  of  Todeas  with 
transparent  foliage  is  brought  to  a  close  with  the 
lovely 

T.  WiLKESiANA,  which  Mr.  Baker  classes  as  a 
mere  variety  of  T.  Fraseri.  From  a  botanist's 
point  of  view  this  may  be  correct,  but  for  all 
garden  purposes  the  two  plants  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  kept  apart.  In  the  first  instance, 
while  the  foliage  of  T.  Fraseri  is  hardly  trans- 
parent, that  of  Wilkesiana  is  decidedly  so  ;  then 
the  fronds  of  T.   Fraseri   are   produced  from   a 
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trunk  or  clump  of  a  fibrous  nature,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  that  of  an  Osmunda,  whereas 
those  of  T.  VVilkesiana,  which  is  a  native  of  Fiji  and 
the  New  Hebrides,  having  been  first  discovered  by 
a  botanist  attached  to  the  United  States  Explor- 
ing Expedition  in  Ovolau,  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands, 
are  produced  from  a  decided  stem  and  form  a 
miniature  Tree  Fern.  This  stem  is  of  a  slender 
nature,  being  seldom  more  than  IJ  inches  in 
diameter,  although  it  reaches  2  feet  in  height,  and 
the  fronds,  which  attain  2  feet  in  length,  are 
about  16  inches  wide  at  their  broadest  part.  This 
species  also  reproduces  itself  true  from  spores. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  several  very 
handsome  varieties,  all  of  which  were  raised  in 
Messrs.  James  Veitoh  and  Soas'  nurseries.     In 

T.  INTERMEDIA  We  havo  a  robust-growing  and 
beautiful  form  which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a 
note  in  Hooker's  "  Synopsis  Filicum,"  p.  428, 
also  seems  to  have  made  its  appearance  sponta- 
neously in  Xew  Zealand.  It  is  intermediate  be- 
tween T.  superba  and  hymenophylloides,  agreeing 
with  the  latter  in  the  cutting  of  the  leaflets,  but 
the  shape  of  the  fronds  is  much  more  that  of 
superba,  the  stalks  being  densely  covered  with 
short  woolly  hairs. 

T.  I'LUMOSA  is  a  very  pretty  form  of  compact, 
dwarf  habit,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour  when 
young.  It  somewhat  remind;  one  of  Todea  in- 
termedia, but  the  fronds,  which  are  shorter  and 
more  egg-shaped  than  those  of  that  variety,  are 
borne  on  stalks  which  are  also  wanting  in  the 
woolly  nature  which  is  peculiar  to  that  plant.  It 
is  singular  that  a  considerable  number  of  plants 
of  identical  character,  but  differing  from  the  sup- 
posed parent,  were  then  obtained  from  one  sow- 
ing of  T.  superba.  These  can  only  be  supposed 
to  be  accidental  hybrids,  brought  into  existence 
by  the  casual  intermixture  of  spores  of  some  other 
Todea  with  those  which  were  purposely  sown.  I 
am  further  inclined  to  believe  in  this  theory  on 
account  of  the  barren  character  of  these  mules, 
which,  though  producing  great  quantities  of 
spore  cases,  have  never  been  known  to  have  pro- 
duc3d  any  possessing  germinating  powers,  so 
that  this  form  is  getting  gradually  exhausted. 
The  same  remarks  respecting  the  raising  at  one 
time  of  a  quantity  of  seedlings  of  identical  charac- 
ter and  proving  barren  afterwards  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  most  beautiful  of  all  home- 
rai.=ed  hybrids  or  varieties, 

T.  GRANDiPiNNiTLA.  A  most  remarkable  plant, 
as  much  on  account  of  its  production  as  on  ac- 
count of  its  distinct  appearance  and  of  the  great 
beauty  of  its  handsome  massive  fronds,  which  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  transparent  of  the  whole 
genus.  As  it  has  been  stated  previously,  it  is  so 
very  similar  to  T.  Moorei  of  Baker,  that  I  con- 
sider the  reproduction  of  Thomas  Moore's  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  plant  and  the  comments  he  published 
when  it  first  made  its  appearance  especially  in- 
teresting at  this  juncture.  Although  raised 
several  years  before,  it  was  not  until  1886  that 
this  lovely  plant  was  put  into  commerce.  In  the 
Garrlmn-x'  Chronicle  of  .June  12  of  that  year, 
p.  752,  Moore  says  :  — 

This  liandfome  Fern  ppring  up  in  one  of  Messrr, 
James  Veicch  and  S  113'  hous  s,  ii  ider  conJilions  that 
reader  it  probib'o  it  may  be  of  hybrid  origin  ;  in 
fact,  it  origirited  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  T. 
Fraseri,  which  liad  been  standing  in  company  with 
T.  hymenophjlloides,  and  several  other  distinct  forms 
were  noticed  among  the  batch  of  seedlings  which 
sprang  up  in  this  position,  most  of  them  being  of  a 
semi-depauperated  r_-liaracter.  'I'be  present,  however, 
proved  I0  be  from  the  first  a  fast  grower,  with  a 
eingnUrly  leafy  development,  whifli  gives  to  it  an 
aspect  quite  uuMke  that  of  any  other  known  species  or 
variety  of  this  remarkable  genua.  The  obvious  and 
characteristic  p  cnliarity  of  the  plant  ia  the  broad 
lea'y  aspect  of  the  fronds,  in  whicli  both  pinna;  and 
pinnules  are  very  much  overUpped  at  the  edge  in 
coheeiiuenoe  of  llieir  free  growth,  bjtli  of  Ihpm  behig 
br<^»ad,  egg-sliaped  in  form,  and  niK'iual  in  devel'P- 
ment,  so  that  b  .th  fronds  and  pinna)  are  irregular 
and  unsyminetrical  in  outline.  Whether  it  be  re- 
garded aa  a,  hybrid  form,  with  the  parentage  above 
suggested,    or    wliether   i',   ia   simply   a    foliose   sport 


the  case,  it  is  a  novelty  for  the  Fern  house,  and  one 
deserving  the  full  appreciation  of  the  cultivator. 

To  the  foregoing  remarks  I  may  add  that  under 
good  culture  and  the  special  care  of  Dr.  J.  N. 
Winter,  of  Montpelier  Road,  Brighton,  the  fronds 
of  this  lovely  plant  have  attained  considerably 
larger  dimensions,  and  it  is  also  a  great  pleasure 
to  know  that,  though  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
fro=t  during  last  winter.  Dr.  Winter's  magnificent 
plants  of  T.  grandipinnula  have  not  suffered  in 
the  least  from  it. 

Several  other  varieties,  presumably  issue  from 
T.  hymenophylloides,  Fraseri  and  Wilkesiana, 
have  also  been  raised  at  the  Chelsea  nurseries 
and  grown  there  into  goodly-sized  plants.  The 
group  of  eighteen  thoroughly  distinct  forms 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  "S^eitch  and  Sons  at  the 
great  Fern  conference  held  at  Chiswick  in  1890 
was  intended  to  show  the  predisposition  to 
variation  possessed  by  the  subjects  raised  from 
spores,  and  in  that  respect  it  stood  as  a  unique 
feature,  for  some  of  the  plants  showed  very 
strange  departures  indeed,  some  being  de- 
pauperated, while  others  had  all  their  pinnre 
terminated  by  a  tail-like  process.  Others, 
again,  had  their  fronds  normal  in  size  and 
shape,  but  their  pinnas  were  bitten  off,  and  the 
most  noticeable  character  in  the  majority  of 
cases  was  in  the  nature  of  the  stems,  which 
were  mostly  of  the  Wilkesiana  type,  clear  and 
slender.  These  have  never  been  either  named 
or  described,  because,  although  they  produce 
great  quantities  of  apparently  fertile  spores, 
none  of  them  possess  the  power  of  reproducing 
themselves,  and  as  it  is  the  only  mode  of  pro- 
pagation possible  with  Todeas,  these  various 
and  distinct  forms  cannot  be  increased. 

S.  G. 
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August  15. — Genial  sunshine  has  come  again 
after  many  rainy  days,  and  though  many  of  the 
rook  garden  plants  suffered  from  the  wet,  the 
change  in  the  weather  has  favoured  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fresh  supply  of  hardy  flowers. 

Dwarf  Rock  Plants  Flowering  Early  in 
August. 

One  of  the  prettiest  little  rock  plants   now 
blooming    is    Ac;ena    microphylla.       It    seems 
to  grow  anywhere  without  trouble,  and  makes 
an  efl'ective  fringe  for  rocky   steps   or  a   neat 
carpet   for  stony  banks    where   it   can  spread 
out    its    prostrate    shoots    covered   with    tiny 
bronze  leaves  and  display  its  globular  heads  of 
crimson   spines.     Androsace  Leichtlini  with  its 
crimson-eyed  white  flowers   seems    to   last   in 
bloom   even   longer  than  its  beautiful  parent, 
Androsace    lanuginosa,   and   both  certainly  go 
extremely   well  together.     Alyasum    spinosum 
is  a  valuable  rock  pUnt.     Most  of  its  congeners 
flower  in  spring  only,  but  this  variety  is  orna- 
mental all  the  year  round,  and  even  at  mid- 
winter its  compact  habit  and  tiny  silvery  leaves 
are  decidedly  efl'ective,  while  now  the  charm  is 
enhanced  by  numerous  white  flowers.     An  ex- 
cellent blue  flower  is  the  late-flowering  Forget- 
me-not    (Myoaotis    AVelwitschi),  of    which    I 
noticed  a  good  plant  still  in  full  bloom  in  early 
August  on  a  rockwork  in  Sussex  ;  it  has  very 
slender  trailing  shoots,  which,  like  the  leaves, 
are   covered   with    minute  hairs.     The  flowers 
are  azure-blue  and  very  effective.     In  the  same 
rock  garden  I  saw  Pelargonium  Endlicherianum, 
which   has   showy  deep    ro,se-coloured    flowers 
and   plicate  renifonn  leaves  each  from  2  inches 
to  2|   inches  in   diameter.     This    is    the    only 
Pelargonium   which    is    hardy   out    of    doors. 


from   T.   hymen' phylloidea,  which   may  posaibiy  be  11  he  plant  which  came  under  my  notice  18  about 


a  foot  in   height  and  very  effective.     Convol- 
vulus mauritanicus  is  now  flowering  in  Essex, 
Sussex,  and  in  the  west,   and  its   bright  blue 
flowers  are  a  great  ornament,  especially  where 
the  plant  is  treated  as  it  should  be,  i.e.,  planted 
on  an  elevated  position  where  its  pendent  shoots 
can  droop  over  large  stones.     Scabiosa  Parnassi, 
with   its    silvery   grey   leaves    and   light   pink 
flowers,  makes  a  good  companion  to  the  former. 
It  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  but  is  never  so 
effective  as  when  planted  on  sloping  ground  in 
the  full  sun.     That  noble  yellow  Rockfoil,  Saxi- 
fraga  Hirculus,  has  finished  blooming  in  most 
places  in  the  west,  but  in  the  eastern  counties 
I  noticed  sevei'al  plants  flowering  to  perfection 
in  moist  half-shady  places,  especially  in  Sussex 
and  Surrey.     Of  dwarf   Campanulas  blooming 
early   in   August — or  perhaps,    more   correctly 
speaking,     still     in     bloom — I     may    mention 
Campanula    pelviformis,    C.    rotundifolia,    C. 
Hosti,     C.    H.     alba,     C.    rhomboidea     alba, 
C.   isophylla,  C.    isophylla  alba,  C.   Zoysi   and 
C.    excisa.     C.    isophylla  of   course  looks  best 
hanging  down  over  stones.      C.   Zoysi  sufl'ered 
much  last  season,  probably  more  from  the  rains 
in   autumn   than   from    the    severe    cold.      In 
several  places  in  Devon  it  has  been  killed  alto- 
gether, but  I  noticed  a  fine   batch  early  this 
month  in  a  rock  garden  in  Essex,  where  it  was 
growing  in  very  light  soil  and  sheltered  by  a 
large  projecting  ledge   of   rock.      It  has  erect 
stems  about  5  inches  high,  each  bearing  several 
bell-shaped  pale  blue  flowers  of  very  distinct 
appearance.     C.  excisa  is  still  flowering  at  Kew. 
It  has  been  very  appropriately  named,  for  its 
corolla  is  so  deeply  cut  as  to  have  an  almost 
artificial     appearance.       Silene     armeria     sows 
itself  when  once  established,  and  very  showy 
are    its    bright     crimson    blooms,     enlivening 
the  rocks  at  a  time  when  bright  flowers  gener- 
ally are   beginning  to   get   scarce.      It   makes 
a  capital  contrast  of  colour  with  the  bright  yel- 
low Inula  ensifolia,   which   is  very  dwarf  and 
bears  large  showy    flowers.     Linaria    anticaria 
is  now  blooming  abundantly  for  a  second  time, 
and  its  white,   dark  spotted  flowers   associate 
well  with  the  purple  Linaria  alpina,  which  is 
also  still  in  bloom.     Useful  carpeting  plants  for 
a  bog  bed  or  other  low  damp  place  are  Pratia 
angulata,  Lysimachia   nummularia   aurea,   and 
Erodium   Reichardi,   all   of  which  are  now   in 
bloom.     Pratia  angulata  also  goes  by  the  name 
of  Lobelia  littoralis,  and  its  white  flowers  rest- 
ing on  a  dense  carpet  of  tiny  green  leaves  are 
very  attractive.     Erodium  Reichardi  also  has 
small  leaves  and   white  flowers,  but  it  spreads 
but  very  slowly,  while  the  golden  Lysimachia, 
which   has    yellow   leaves    as   well    aa    yellow 
flowers,  expands  rather  rapidly.     An  Erodium 
suitable  for  a  drier  position  on  more  elevated 
ground  is  Erodium  supracinereum,  with  Fern- 
like divided  silvery  leaves  and  drooping  pink 
flowers.     One  of  the  latest  flowering  Dianthuses 
is  the  variety  now  blooming  at  Kew  under  the 
name  of  Dianthus  versicolor  (Russia)  ;  it  has  a 
senii-piostrate   habit,  and  its  magenta-crimson 
flowers  are  further  enhanced  by  a  dark  ring  in 
the   centre.     Here  I  must  also  mention  Dian- 
thus   Atkinsoni,    although    it   can    hardly    be 
called  a  dwarf  rock   plant.     I  noticed  a  beauti- 
ful plant   of  this  variety  early  this  month  in  a 
Sussex  garden.     The  erect  flower-stems  are  18 
inches  high  and  1  ear  numerous  flowers  of  the 
most  brilliant   blood-red  colour,  and  quite  the 
size  of  a  florin.     The  petals  are  serrated  at  the 
out  er  edge  and  are  as  broad  as  they  are  long. 
It   is    a   great    pity   that   such  a  lovely  plant 
should  be  so  scarce  and  so  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  mention  among  dwarf 
rock  plants  for  early  August  the  pretty  little 
Hypericum     nummularifolium,     with     almost 
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Cotoneaster-like  foliage  and  handsome  yellow- 
flowers  ;  the  native  Frankenia  hevis,  which 
forms  an  excellent  little  cushion  studded  with 
small  pink  flowers  ;  Wulfenia  carinthiaca,  which 
has  large  leaves  and  purplish  blue  flowers  ;  and 
Trachelium  rumelicum,  with  light  blue  flowers. 

Medium-sized   and    Tali    Rock   Plants 
Flowering  Early  in  August. 

Plants  of  medium  size  do  not  seem  to  flower 
abundantly  just  now,  and  among  those  which 
have  come  under  my  observatiou  I  will  men- 
tion only  the  following :  Spiraea  filipendula 
tt.-pl.,  Sedum  pnpulifolium,  Erigeron  alpiuus, 
Dietes  Huttoni,  Zauschneria  calif ornica,  Ononis 
rotundifolia,  Caltha  leptosepala,  acd  Geranium 
Wallichianum.  The  Spiraja  mentioned  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  further  comment. 
Sedum  populifolium  is  a  decided  acquisition 
on  account  of  its  being  so  very  unlike  any 
other  Sedum.  Its  pale  pink  flowers  are  set 
ofi'  by  peculiarly  shaped,  Poplar-like  leaves, 
and  it  makes  an  eflective  plant  for  a  pro- 
minent position  on  high  rocks.  The  yellow 
Iris-like  flowers  of  Dietes  Huttoni  form  a  good 
contrast  to  the  mauve-purple  blooms  of  Erigeron 
alpinus  or  to  Ononis  rotundifolia,  with  leaves 
resembling  those  of  Birch  and  bright  crimson 
flowers.  In  a  damp  swampy  place  the  white 
Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  leptosepala)  is  now  at 
its  best,  while  in  positions  that  are  dry  and  sunny 
few  plants  do  better  than  the  blue  Geranium 
Wallichianum  and  the  brilliant  scarlet  Zausch- 
neria californica.  The  latter  requires  plenty 
of  room  and  must  be  kept  quite  separate  from 
rocks  on  whicli  small  alpines  are  growing. 

Of  tall  plants  for  background  work  or  for 
forming  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the 
rock  garden  and  the  shrubbery,  the  following 
are  now  in  bloom  :  Chelone  barbata,  scarlet  ; 
Galega  oflicinalis,  lilac  ;  G.  o.  alba,  pure  white, 
and  Gypsophila  acutifolia.  The  last,  by  the 
way,  has  its  white  flowers  thinly  scattered  in 
la-,'e  panicles  growing  5  feet  high,  and  is  an 
e.\jsllent  plant  for  cutting  and  mixing  with 
flowers  for  home  decoration,  for  which  it  is 
still  better  adapted  than  thewell-known  G.  pani- 
culata.  I  will  also  mention  Rudbeckia  pur- 
purea, purple  ;  R.  Newmani,  bright  yellow  ; 
Helenium  striatum,  brown,  with  yellow  stripe  ; 
Inula  bifrons,  yellow ;  Eryngiums  of  sorts,  blue  ; 
Onopordonacanthium,  purple  ;  Cichorium  Inty- 
bus,  blue  ;  Digitalis  grandiflora,  yellow  ;  and 
Campanula  bononiensis  alba,  white. 

-Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Orchids. 


DURATION  OF  ORCHID  FLOWERS. 
There  are  a  few  Orchids,  such  as  Stanhopeas 
and  several  others,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
very  fleeting,  but  the  majority  of  the  family 
are  among  the  most  durable  and  long-lived  of 
any  plants.  Take  the  Cymbidium,  for  instance. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  flowers  of  C.  Lowi- 
anum  to  keep  fresh  for  three  months,  while 
those  of  Cypripediums  last  a  very  long  time 
if  not  bruised  or  wetted  or  fertilised  either  by 
insects  or  artificially.  It  is  in  only  too  many 
places  the  rule  to  allow  the  flowers  to 
remain  on  the  plants  too  long,  and  although 
advised  to  the  contrary,  many  amateurs  and 
others  still  persist  in  this.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  upon  the  harm  done  to  the  plants  by 
this  over- flowering,  for  not  only  has  it  been 
cftan  decried  by  writers  in  The  Garden,  but 
it  is  easy  for  anyone  who  observes  the  plants 


to  see  the  mischief  for  himself.  A  frequent 
query  is,  how  long  should  the  flowers  remain  on 
such  a  plant  ?  and  perhaps  an  Oncidium  or 
Odontoglossum  is  indicated.  In  conversation 
recently  with  a  successful  amateur  cultivator 
this  subject  cropped  up,  and  he  complained 
that  while  writers  adviaed  cutting  the  flowers 
sooner  than  is  usually  done,  they  gave  no  hint 
as  to  how  long  the  various  species  may  carry 
their  blossoms  with  impunity.  There  is  per- 
haps some  truth  in  this,  but  the  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  here  is  a  capital  opening 
for  the  old  adage,  that  circumstances  alter 
cases.  In  order  to  say  how  long  a  plant  may 
safely  flower  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
first  of  all  the  health  of  the  individual  plant, 
the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  house  it  is 
blooming  in,  and  the  relative  number  of  flowers 
it  is  cariying  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
pseudo  -  bulb.  Frequently  semi  -  established 
plants  or  those  in  about  their  second  season's 
growth  throw  up  large  vigorous  spikes.  The 
plants  have  perhaps  been  well  treated,  grown  in 
a  moist  and  well-considered  atmosphere  up  to 
the  time  the  flowers  are  opening,  when  they 
are  taken  to  a  dry  flowering  house  or  living 
room.  The  drying  atmosphere  combined  with 
the  heavy  strain  of  flowering  while  yet  the 
plant  has  only  a  few  roots  will  soon  be  apparent, 
and  the  spikes  cannot  with  safety  be  left  upon 
such  a  plant,  say,  of  Oncidium  tigrinum  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  On  the  other  hand,  suppos- 
ing the  plant  had  been  well  established  in  its 
pot  and  the  house  in  which  it  was  blooming 
kept  slightly  moist  no  harm  would  accrue  if 
the  flowers  remained  for  twice  that  length  of 
time.  Plants  tliut  are  weak  and  debilitated  from 
whatever  cause  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
many  flowers  or  for  any  length  of  time.  There 
are  many  species  that,  if  in  fairly  good  health, 
may  always  carry  their  blossoms  until  they  fade 
provided  they  are  large  or  medium-sized  spe- 
cimens of  their  respective  kinds.  The  labiata 
group  of  Cattleyas  may  bs  noted  as  instances  of 
this,  few  if  any  of  them  carrying  their  blossoms 
long  enough  to  do  any  harm.  The  flowers 
of  Cypripedium,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  the 
plants  are  exceptionally  strong,  should  usually 
be  cut  after  they  have  been  open  a  month. 
This  need  not  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  ordi- 
nary varieties  of  C.  insigne,  C.  villosura,  or  similar 
kinds,  but  to  those  that  one  is  more  particular 
about  and  all  valuable  or  rare  kinds.  The 
blossoms  last  nearly  as  long  in  water,  though 
they  lose  some  of  their  colour.  The  beautiful 
little  C.  Schlimi  is  often  weakened  by  its  con- 
tinuous flowering,  though  this  is  not  owing  to 
the  time  the  individual  blossoms  last,  but  the 
number  that  are  successively  produced.  The 
pale  yellow  tinge  in  the  foliage  of  plants  that 
have  been  long  in  flower  is  indicative  of  the 
waste  that  is  going  on  to  maintain  the  numbers 
of  blossoms  that  everyone  admires,  and  it  is 
really  surprising  how  quickly  this  gives  place  to  a 
healthy  green  hue  when  the  spikes  are  removed 
and  the  plants  well  watered.  The  flowers  of 
Cymbidium?,  as  mentioned  above,  last  a  long 
time.  Although  they  are  large  and  fleshy,  I  have 
never  known  any  harm  done  by  leaving  them 
on  provided  the  roots  are  kept  supplied  with 
water  and  the  atmosphere  right.  The  ma- 
jority of  Dendrobium  flowers,  again,  may  be 
left  until  they  fade,  the  pseudo-bulbs  being  fully 
able  to  stand  the  strain.  There  may  be  instances 
where  it  would  not  be  advisable,  but  as  a  rule  it 
is  quite  safe.  Perhaps  the  most  easily  injured 
of  all  Orchids  are  the  crispum,  Forbesi,  and 
Marshallianum  types  of  Oncidium.  Take  any 
of  these  and  compare  the  size  of  the  spikes  and 
quality  of  floweis  with  the  pseudo-bulbs  that 
have  to   sustain   them,   and   the   reason   is   at 


once  apparent.  Not  only  this,  but  they  are 
usually  weakly- rooting  subjects,  and  can  there- 
fore only  be  allowed  a  modicum  of  compost  in 
comparison  with  the  Orchids  noted  above. 
From  ten  days  for  weak  plants  to  a  fortnight 
for  stronger  ones  is  long  enough  to  leave  the 
flowers  on,  and  when  one  considers  the  advan 
tage  it  is  to  the  plants,  there  need  be  no  com- 
punction felt  as  to  this,  for  have  we  not  the 
thought  of  next  year's  flowering  to  console  us 
for  the  shortening  of  this  season's  display. 
Many  others  may  be  mentioned,  but  as  the 
repetition  of  names  becomes  somewhat  tedious, 
perhaps  these  will  be  best  referred  to  when 
treating  of  the  various  kinds  separately. 

H.  R. 

Odontoglossum  cordatum  aureum. — There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  plant  of  a  mediocre 
quality,  while  others  are  very  beautiful.  The 
pretty  form  mentioned  above  can  certainly  bs 
classed  among  the  latter.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  light  creamy  yellow,  becoming  very  pale 
towards  the  tips  :  the  lip  is  wholly  of  a  pure  white. 
This  plant  is  uf  very  easy  culture,  thriving  under 
the  same  conditions  as  O.  maculatum.  The  com- 
post must  be  used  in  a  rougher  state  than  for  some 
kinds,  and  the  pots  may  be  rather  larger  in  com- 
parison with  the  plants.  Plenty  of  water  i.* 
needed  all  the  year  round,  and  the  plants  must  be 
kept  free  of  the  soft  brown  f cale  that  frequently 
attacks  them.  The  type  is  a  very  old  Orchid, 
having  been  introduced  as  far  back  as  1,S37.  It  is 
a  native  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  — C.  H. 

Lycaste  plana.  — All  the  Lycastes  are  useful 
free-flowering  plants  well  adapted  for  culture  by 
beginners,  and  L.  plana  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  vai  iable  in  colour, 
those  of  the  type  having  light  red  sepals  and  pure 
white  petals  blotched  witfi  crimson.  The  lip  is 
small  with  rosy  pink  spots  on  a  white  ground  and 
each  flower  measures  from  3  inches  to  -1  inches 
across.  The  best  place  fcr  this  Orchid  is  with  the 
Odontoglossums,  and  I  lately  saw  some  fine  pieces 
just  throwing  up  their  spikes  in  a  warm  green- 
house devoted  to  Fuchsias,  Begonias  and  the  like. 
It  may  be  ])otted  in  two  parts  of  peat  fibre  to  one 
each  of  Sphagnum  and  loam,  adding  a  little  char- 
coal and  potsherds.  Good  drainage  is  necessary, 
as  the  plants  require  an  ample  supply  of  water  at 
all  seasons,  but  especially  while  growing  freely. 
It  is  a  native  of  Bolivia  and  wag  introduced  more 
than  fifty  years  ago. — R. 


VANDA    CCERULEA. 

As  the  earliest  plants  of  this  beautiful  Orchid 
begin  to  flower  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
variation  in  colouring.  The  size  and  shape  of 
the  blossoms,  too,  vary,  and  whatever  beauty 
lies  in  the  starry,  narrow-petalled  forms,  I  con- 
sider the  broad  overlapping  segments  infinitely 
superior,  especially  if  accompanied  with  a  deep 
colour.  In  some  of  the  paler  forms  the  specific 
name  seems  misap])lied,  especially  when  first 
open  ;  after  they  are  fully  opened  a  faint  blue 
colour  appears,  but  at  first  they  are  nearly  pure 
white.  The  better  forms  are  of  a  beautiful  sky- 
blue  and  are  very  attractive. 

The  culture  of  this  Orchid  cannot  ba  called 
difficult,  yet  several  points  require  careful 
attention.  A  free  circulation  of  air,  without 
chilling  the  plants  by  cold  draughts,  is  of  great 
importance,  and  while  requiring  abundance  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  the  growth  will  not  be 
satisfactory  in  the  cool  or  Odontoglossuiu  house. 
Here  the  light  is  too  much  subdued  during  the 
summer  months,  although  if  kept  at  about  50° 
during  winter,  or  even  a  little  less,  the  plants 
will  be  quite  happy  at  this  season.  While  rest- 
ing the  plants  must  not  be  dritd  at  the  roots, 
for  these  are  active  much  later  in  the  season 
than  those  of  many  other  species.  Watchful- 
ness is  the  great  secret  in  growing  V.  coerulea. 
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It  is  easy  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the 
plants  are  happy,  and  if  they  do  not  thrive  in 
one    place   they   must    be   shifted   to   another 
until    the    most    suitable    position    is    found. 
Here  no  Orchid  gives  less  trouble  ;  it  is  grown 
close  to  the  front  ventilator   in  the  Cattleya 
house,  and  all  through  the  summer  a  little  air 
is  left  on  night  and  day.     The  plants  are  only 
shaded   from    the    brightest    sunshine,   which 
would,  if  allowed  to  burn  the  foliage,  greatly 
weaken  the  plants.     If  gradually  inured  to  sun- 
light  it  is  surprising   how  much   of   it   many 
Orchids  will  stand,  and  this  fact  is  a  great  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  early  ventilation.     If  the  air 
is  admitted  early  enough  to  dissipate  the  night 
moisture  before  the  sun  shines  on  the  foliage, 
this  will  not  be  so  likely  to  injure  it  as  when  the 
temperature  rushes  up  quickly.     V.  cierulea  is 
Dest  grown  in  pots  with  perforated  sides  or  in 
baskets,  as  the  roots  delight  Ln  copious  supplies 
of  fresh  air  as  well  as  water,  which  in  this  form 
of  pot  passes  away  quickly.     Clean  Sphagnum 
Moss,  lightened  by  the  admixture  of  charcoal  or 
ballast,  will  be  found  a  good  rooting  medium, 
and  the  pots  may  be  a  little  more  than  half- 
filled  with  drainage.     During  hot  weather  and 
when  drying  winds  prevail,  frequently  damping 
between   the   pots   and   occasionally   over    the 
foliage  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  requisite  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
The  Sphagnum  must  be  allowed  to  grow  freely 
about  the  base  of  the  plants,  as  it  will  indicate 
with  certainty  the  state  of  the  roots  as  to  mois- 
ture.    V.  cierulea  is  an  old  plant  in  cultivation, 
but  owing  to  the  number  that  have  been  killed 
by  ill-treatment,  it  has  not  become  so  common 
as  many  others  until  within  the  last  few  years. 
Its  culture  now  being  better  understood,  it  has 
become  more  plentiful.     It  is  a  native  of  the 
Khasia  Hills,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1849. 


well,  [and  it  may  be  grown  in  shallow  wooden 
baskets  or  on  rafts  in  a  compost  consisting  of  good 
peat  and  Mos.=. 
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PLATE    1030 

CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM. 

1,  VULCAN; 


A  curious  Lady's  Slipper.— I  herewith 
send  you  a  flower  of  Cvpripedium  barbatum  which 
might  interest  jou.  It  has  only  one  sepal  (situated 
at  the  bottom,  behind  the  pouch,  instead  of  at  the 
top),  and  one  pftal  in  tbe  place  of  tbe  top  sepal, 
both  being  well  developed. — X. 

Cypripedium  Saundersianum. —  This  fine 
plant  is  amongst  the  rarest  and  best  of  all  hybrids. 
It  is  a  strong-growing  ijlant  and  the  foliage  is  a 
good  deal  like  that  ot  C.  Schlimi  (one  of  its 
parents),  but  larger  and  more  vigorous.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  white,  with  stripes  of  green  and 
purple,  the  petals  wavy,  light  purple,  while  the 
pouch  is  rounded  in  front,  large,  light  purple, 
with  deeper  spots.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, of  Enfield,  and  first  flowered  in  1886.  Its 
parents  are  0.  caudatum  and  C.  Schlimi. 

Grammatopbyllum  Rumphianum  is  now 
a  striking  object  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 
Two  plants  of  this  variety  are  in  bloom,  each 
bearing  one  very  long  spike  and  carrying  a  mass 
of  flowers.  One  spike  has  forty-nine  blossoms, 
and  the  other  forty-seven.  The  flowers,  nearly 
circular  in  shape,  are  each  about  2  inches  across, 
and  the  colour  is  a  chocolate-brown  on  a  greenish 
yellow  ground.  A  great  recommendation  of  this 
variety  is  its  comparatively  small  size.  The 
plants  in  question  are  in  baskets  about  6  inches 
square  and  the  growths  of  quite  moderate  dimen- 
sions, so  small  as  to  surprise  one  after  seeing  the 
imposing  flower-spike. 

Uiltonia  spectabilis  Moreliana. — This  su- 
perb Orchid  is  now  in  flower  and  makes  a  fine 
show  at  this  somewhat  dull  season  for  Orchids. 
It  closely  resembles  the  type  in  habit  and  shape  of 
flower,  but  in  colour  is  far  superior  to  this  grand 
old  Orchid.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly  on 
the  scapes  and  are  each  from  .'i  inches  to  4  inches 
across.  The  sepals,  petals  and  lip  are  all  deep 
rich  purple,  the  li|i  being  the  lightest  in  colour, 
but  veined  with  a  deeper  tint.  The  flowers  last 
a  long  time  in  perfection.  A  shady  position  near 
the  glass  in  the  Cattleya  house  suits  this  Orchid 


A    COLOURED    PLATE    OF, 
2,    BDTTEKFLY.*) 

The  handsome  forms  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen 
now  in  cultivation  render  it  perfectly  inexcus- 
able  if    any  growers  still   cultivate   the   older 
kinds  with    both    smaller    flowers    and    paler 
colours,  as  well  as  a  less  vigorous  constitution 
and  proportionately  less  freedom  in  flowering. 
Those  now  forming  the  subject  of  the  coloured 
plate  are  of  the  very  finest  selections  in  their 
respective  colours.     Of  Butterfly  (white)  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  no  finer  pure  white  variety 
has  yet  been  placed  in  commerce,  whilst  in  the 
form   of   the  flowers,  with  the  broad  overlap- 
ping petals  and  great  profusion  of  bloom,  it  is 
unsurpassed.      The    flowers    are    borne    upon 
stout  foot-stalks,  which  need  no  support  when 
due  care  is  taken  to  prevent  them  drawing  up 
too  slender.     The  foliage  alone  of  this  particu- 
lar variety  is  a  picture  in  itself,  with  its  beauti- 
fully marbled  venations  and  blotches.      It  is,  in 
fact,    the   ideal    of    a    pure    white    Cyclamen. 
Vulcan,    on    the    other    hand,    forms   quite   a 
contrast   in   point   of   colour,  being  of   an  in- 
tensely deep  crimson,  with  more  of  a  maroon 
tint  with  age.     This  variety  also  has  the  other 
good  qualities  of  the  preceding,  with   less  dis- 
tinctive, but  none  the  Jess  beautiful,  markings 
in  the  foliage.     Under  artificial  light  its  colour 
is  very  rich,  making  it  a  most  valuable  plant  for 
all  indoor  purposes  throughout  the  Cyclamen 
season.     I  never  remember  to  have  seen  this 
particular  shade  of  colour  so  intensified  in  any 
other  variety.       It  is   important   to  note  that 
these  beautiful  forms  are  both  reproduced  per- 
fectly true  from  seed.     These,  with  other  re- 
markably  fine    varieties   (including    the   giant 
forms),  maj  be  seen  in  admirable  condition  at 
Messrs.    Sutton  and   Sons'  nurseries,  Reading. 
The  mode  of  culture  there  adopted  will  be  found 
at  page  379  of  the  last  volume  of  The  Garden, 
June  1,  1895. 

Another  well-known  grower — Mr.  W.  Warren, 
Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth— sows  the  seed  the 
first  week  in  June  in  pans  1  foot  square,  with 
plenty  of  crocks  for  drainage.  The  pans  are 
then  placed  in  a  one-pipe  pit,  which  is  covered 
with  mats  to  keep  it  dark  and  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  75°  Fahr.  The  pans  are  daily 
looked  over  to  see  that  the  soil  does  not  become 
dry,  as  is  often  the  case  at  the  sides.  In  about 
six  weeks  the  young  plants  appear  ;  the  pans 
are  then  taken  to  a  greenhouse  and  placed  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  damped  morning  and 
evening  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  These  few 
hints  are  taken  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Warren  before  the  R.H.S.,  January  13,  1891, 
and  published  in  the  journal  of  the  society. 
Full  details  of  culture  are  therein  given. 

The  fact  of  Mr.  Warren  sowing  the  seed  as 
early  as  J  une  should  not  on  any  account  deter 
gr<jwors  from  at  once  proceeding  to  do  the  same. 
Many  do  in  fact  prefer  to  sow  in  September 
and  October.  Cyclamen  seed  is  alwajs  ofl'ered 
in  the  spring  seed  catalogues,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  nut  always  made  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  the  autumnal   bulb   catalogues,  wherein 


its  appearance  is  certainly  most  desirable,  more 
so  in  fact  than  in  the  former.  The  seed  if  sown, 
say,  during  January,  February  or  March,  has 
not  the  same  favourable  conditions  in  its  favour 
as  regards  germination  ;  other  things  then  press 
for  immediate  attention  as  well.  If  the  same 
seed  be  left  until  the  following  June,  or  later,  it 
is  then  a  year  too  old,  hence  the  greater  desir- 
ability of  purchasing  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
is  ripe.  This  item  of  culture  should  be  noted 
more  particularly  by  private  growers,  who  often 
fail  to  grow  this  handsome  flowering  plant  so 
well  as  the  market  men.  H.  G. 


The  Week's  Work. 


*  Drawn  for  The  GAKnEN  by  H.  G.  Moon  at  Messrs. 
Sutton's,  Reading,  March  1,  18'J5.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyna. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pines. — Fruits  ripening  fast  or  required  for  a 
special  date  may  be  retarded,  without  loss  of 
flavour,  by  removing  the  plants  to  a  cooler  and 
more  airy  house,  keeping  them  drier  at  the  roots 
and  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  warmth  in  the 
pipes.  The  fruit  will  not  shrivel  and  will  be  much 
better  treated  thus  than  when  cut  and  hung  up. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  for  a  considerable 
time  it  is  well  to  remove  them  when  fully  ripe  to 
a  cool  fruit  room  or  a  vinery,  giving  full  air  front 
and  back  and  placing  the  plants  under  the  shade 
of  the  Vines.  Houses  as  they  become  vacant 
should  if  possible  at  this  season  have  any  necessary 
repairs  made  good,  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  place 
the  old  stools  in  makeshift  places  whilst  the  work 
is  in  progress.  It  is  well  to  limewash  the  walls 
and  wash  all  paint  and  glass.  The  beds,  when 
allowed  to  remain  a  long  time,  are  often  much  in- 
ftsted  with  woodlice,  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year  it  is  well  to  clear  out  old  spent  material  and 
refill  with  new,  and  before  putting  in  the  new  to 
give  all  walls  a  thorough  scrubbing  with  hot  water. 
Mealy  bug  is  a  terrible  pest,  and  it  often  would 
be  best  to  sacrifice  the  plants.  Late  fruiters 
started  a  few  weeks  ago  should  now  be  growing 
freely,  and  if  given  a  hberal  temperature  will  take 
food  in  the  way  of  weak  guano  water  or  liquid 
manure.  The  temperature  should  not  fall  below 
70°  at  night,  and  should  run  up  to  95°  at  midday 
or  closing  time,  well  syringing  all  parts  of  the 
house,  beds  and  bare  places.  In  dull  weather 
raise  the  temperature  early  in  the  day,  allowing 
it  to  decline  by  nightfall.  Plants  which  promise 
well  may  be  top-dressed  if  the  pots  are  small, 
using  bone-meal  freely.  It  is  necessary  with 
plants  treated  thus  to  see  that  the  old  ball  of  soil 
does  not  get  too  dry  after  the  new  soil  is  added. 

General  stock.— With  shortening  days  the 
succession  Pines  will  need  less  heat,  but  it  must 
be  a  gradual  reduction,  and  any  likely  fruiters  of  the 
Cayenne  or  Rothschild  section  should  not  be  kept 
with  what  are  termed  next  year's  fruiters.  Very 
little  shade  will  now  be  required,  and  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  sun  heat  so  necessary  for  the  plants 
the  glass  should  be  cleansed  and  all  traces  of  per- 
manent shading  removed.  Any  plants  potted 
late  should  be  given  a  light  dewing  overhead  in 
bright  weather  and  be  kept  a  little  warmer  than 
well-rooted  plants.  From  this  date  less  water 
will  be  needed  at  the  roots,  and  though  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  the  plants  as  vigorous  as  pos- 
sible, they  should  not  be  drawn  or  hard  forced, 
and  in  fine  weather  the  syringe  may  be  plied 
freely  between  the  plants,  damping  the  walls  and 
floors,  as  with  a  genial  temperature  the  moisture 
will  quickly  dry  up.  The  bottom  heat  should  be 
regular,  and  be  kept  as  near  85''  as  possible,  the 
minimum  being  5"  lower.  The  atmospheric  tem- 
perature may  lange  from  70°  to  80°  according  to 
the  weather,  10"  lower  being  a  safe  night  tempe- 
rature, closing  early  in  the  afternoon.  When 
watering  is  necessary,  it  should  be  done  early  in 
the  day  and  thoroughly. 

Small  Pines  and  suckers.— The  earliest  strong 
suckers  of  the  Queen  section  taken  from  early 
fruiters  will  now  be  well  rooted,  and  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  general  stock  or  succession  house, 
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and  thus  get  mora  liberal  treatment.  By  remov- 
ing these,  room  will  be  found  for  later  batches, 
and  as  at  this  date  there  will  be  strong  suckers  of 
the  late  fruiters,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  potting 
up  into  7-inch  or  Sinch  pots,  using  a  size  smaller  for 
later  or  smaller  plants.  Give  these  the  compost 
advised  in  previous  calendars,  pot  drmly,  and 
plunge  in  a  bottom-heat  of  90°,  keeping  close  and 
giving  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
One  good  watering  at  the  start  will  usually  do 
for  some  time,  and  as  they  root  freelj'  give  more 
moisture  and  air  freely  in  bright  weather  to  keep 
the  plants  sturdy.  When  plunging  in  the  beds 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  loosen  the  plants  at  the 
collar  and  to  see  that  the  heat  does  not  rise  too 
rapidly.  Shading  for  a  short  time  daily  may  be 
necessary  till  roots  are  made,  and  at  closing, 
which  should  be  early,  a  genial  temperature  may 
be  obtained  by  damping  dry  parts  of  the  house 
and  covering  the  glass  at  night  to  prevent  hard 
firing. 

Ban.\nas. — Plants  with  fruits  well  advanced 
cannot  be  fed  too  much  as  long  as  the  plants 
continue  to  grow  freely  and  the  fruits  to  swell.  A 
good  top-dressing  of  guano  or  fish  manure  will 
greatly  assist  the  fruits,  and  when  watering  give 
liquid  manure.  Bananas,  being  gross  feeders, 
will  take  stronger  food  than  other  fruits,  and  at 
almost  every  watering  when  the  fingers  are  well 
formed.  Plants  just  showing  fruit  will  need  more 
than  usual  care  at  this  season,  as  if  there  is  too 
much  moisture  overhead  the  fruits  decay  instead 
of  swell.  A  drier  atmosphere  is  necessary  at 
the  time  named.  Fruits  which  set  in  the  late 
autumn  should  not  be  grown  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture, 65°  to  70°  during  the  day  being  ample  and 
60°  at  night.  If  grown  quiet  through  the  winter 
an  increase  may  be  given  early  next  spring,  and 
there  will  be  finer  fruits  of  superior  flavour. 
Plants  finishing  their  fruits  should  be  kept  dry. 
If  the  fruits  be  nearly  ripe,  the  bunches  may  be 
cut  and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  warm  house,  where 
they  will  ripen  as  required.  The  strongest  suckers 
should  be  detached  from  the  plants  from  which 
the  fruits  have  been  cut  and  placed  on  one  side, 
and  the  old  soil  and  plants  should  be  taken  out. 
Much  better  results  are  obtained  with  fresh  soil. 
Sound  loam  in  a  rough  state,  with  such  aids  as 
bone-meal  and  decayed  manure,  should  be  em- 
ployed, with  ample  drainage,  planting  firmly  and 
not  too  deeply,  as  the  Banana  is  mostly  dependent 
upon  surface  roots.  Suckers  not  required  for 
planting  should  be  potted  up  and  placed  near  the 
light.  For  free  cropping  I  have  found  no  variety 
equal  to  Musa  Cavendishi.  Plants  in  tubs  or 
large  pots  will  take  large  supplies  of  food  and 
moisture  if  fully  grown.  It  is  well  with  plants 
perfecting  their  fruits,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
suckers  and  give  a  genial  temperature,  ripe 
Bananas  in  October  or  later  being  appreciated. 
Large  plants  that  have  failed  to  fruit  should  now 
be  kept  quiet,  as  fruiting  will  be  better  deferred 
till  early  in  the  year. 

Cherries  under  glass. — The  trees  should  not 
be  forgotten  no  matter  how  grown.  During  heavy 
rain  it  is  a  good  plan  to  empty  the  tanks  on  the 
inside  borders.  This  will  assist  the  trees  to 
plump  up  the  buds.  The  roots  should  never 
suffer  from  dryness  and  the  leaves  be  kept  as 
healthy  as  possible  till  they  fall.  With  trees  in 
cases  not  forced  there  will  be  later  growth.  Such 
trees  will  well  repay  liberal  supplies  of  food  in  the 
way  of  liquid  manure.  Should  red  spider  be 
troublesome  take  early  means  to  get  rid  of  the 
pest  by  placing  a  little  sulphur  in  the  water  when 
syringing,  thoroughly  washing  all  parts  of  the 
trees.  For  black-fly,  which  often  attacks  the 
points,  either  dip  the  shoots  or  syringe  with  to- 
bacco water.  The  trees  should  get  free  exposure, 
the  ventilators  being  open  day  and  night.  Should 
the  trees  be  at  all  gross,  omit  food,  but  do  not 
spare  moisture.  The  trees  may  be  prevented 
growing  too  freely  by  root-pruning,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  time  better  than  the  present 
for  this  work.  In  root-pruning  it  is  well  to  pro- 
coed  cautiously  with  large  or  old  trees  and  not  to 
attempt  to  lilt,  merely  shortening  the  strong 
thick  roots,  carefully  preserving  all  fibrous  roots 


spreading  these  out  nearer  the  surface  and  giving 
new  soil,  such  as  fibrous  loam,  to  which  have  been 
added  some  wood  ashes  and  old  mortar  rubble  if 
the  soil  is  at  all  stiff  or  clayey.  Young  gross 
trees  should  now  be  lifted.  It  may  also  be  neces- 
sary to  replant  nearer  the  surface.  With  young 
trees  it  is  well  not  to  give  rich  food,  using  pure 
loam  with  the  additions  advised  for  older  trees, 
thoroughly  watering  after  replanting,  and  in  bright 
days  damping  overhead  several  times  daily  to  pre- 
vent the  foliage  from  flagging,  also  shading  for  a 
short  time  dailj'  if  necessary.  In  lifting  young 
trees  endeavour  to  get  a  large  ball  and  well  satu- 
rate with  water  if  the  roots  are  dry. 

G.  Wythes. 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Late  Vegetable  Marrows. — Although  we  do 
not  expect  sharp  frosts  at  present,  the  careful 
cultivator  must  be  on  the  alert,  as  for  several 
nights  past  thethermometer  has  rundown  very  low. 
Those  who  value  a  late  supply  of  Marrows  will  do 
well  to  provide  a  temporary  shelter  for  late  planted 
beds.  A  rough  framework  answers  best,  as  then 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  throw  mats  or  canvas 
over  it  if  deemed  necessary.  It  is  astonishing  how 
late  Marrows,  that  have  not  been  impoverished  by 
over-cropping  during  the  summer  months,  will 
continue  to  yield  fruit  if  well  mulched  and  assisted 
with  liquid  manure.  Where  the  advice  given  to 
raise  a  late  batch  of  plants  was  acted  upon,  they 
will  only  now  be  coming  into  free  bearing,  and 
certainly  such  are  well  worth  a  little  extra  labour 
in  the  way  of  protection  from  frost.  Where  a 
special  lot  of  plants  was  not  raised  for  late  fruiting, 
several  of  the  healthiest  and  most  promising  of  the 
ordinary  summer  fruiters  may  be  freely  thinned 
out,  all  old  stragghng  main  growths  being  cut 
well  back — this  process  allowing  of  another  good 
mulch  of  rotten  manure  being  applied.  Plants  so 
treated  will  grow  away  again  vigorously  and  afford 
many  good  tender  Marrows  when  the  ordinary 
ones  are  giving  up.  Fruits  that  have  been  saved 
for  seed  should  now  be  detached  from  the  parent 
plants,  and  either  laid  on  latticed  shelves  or  sus- 
pended in  a  dry  warm  vinery  at  rest  for  a  time  to 
thoroughly  mature  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  fruit  intended  for  use  in  pies  during  winter  or  for 
mixing  with  Apples  in  tarts,  as  the  practice  is  in 
some  counties. 

Forwarding  outdoor  Tomatoes. — Batches  of 
plants  bearing  fruit  in  a  very  small  state  should 
henceforth  be  watered  with  clear  water  only, 
applications  of  liquid  manure  tending  to  promote 
growth  rather  than  to  hasten  on  the  fruit.  Where 
any  old  spare  lights  from  pits  or  frames  are  at 
hand,  these  may  with  advantage  be  placed  in  a 
slanting  position  against  the  wall  in  order  to 
hasten  on  the  fruit.  Keep  all  lateral  growths 
closely  pinched,  and  thin  out,  in  strict  moderation, 
the  old  leaves  where  crowded.  Of  course  where 
these  lights  are  used  no  rain  can  reach  the  roots, 
so  that  attention  must  be  paid  to  regular  artificial 
supplies,  especially  if  the  plants  are  in  pots 
plunged  in  the  border. 

Turnips— LAST  sowing. — The  first  sowing  of 
Chirk  Castle  or  Orange  Jelly,  if  made  as  advised, 
will  now  be  fit  for  thinning.  Allow  ample 
room  for  each  bulb,  a  free  circulation  of  air  being 
absolutely  necessary  for  Turnips  that  are  to  stand 
the  winter.  Crowded  plants  invariably  have 
flabny  foliage,  which  gets  badly  punished  by 
severe  frosts.  A  second  and  final  sowing  of  Chirk 
Castle  may  now  be  made  ;  this  will  not  only  afford 
good  useful  bulbs  during  January  and  February, 
but  a  supply  of  tender  green  tops  as  well,  these 
being  much  esteemed  in  the  dining-room  for  a 
change.  If,  when  the  young  plants  appear  above 
ground,  slugs  should  be  troublesome,  as  they 
frequently  are  among  late-sown  crops,  dust  well 
with  soot  and  lime,  adding  also  a  little  guano  to 
act  as  a  stimulant. 

Winter  Carrots. — Sometimes  on  strong,  wet 
soils  Carrots  intended  for  drawing  in  a  small  state 
during  winter  suffer  much  from  the  attacks  of 
slugs  and  grubs.  This  difiiculty  can  be  sur- 
mounted by  sowing  in  a  spare  frame  in  a  shel. 


tered  spot  and  in  light  friable  soil.  The  roots  can 
then  be  covered  in  sharp  weather  with  Bracken 
or  strawy  litter.  All  second  early  sowings  of  the 
Horn  section  may  now  be  lifted  and  stored  in 
sand  or  soil  in  a  dark,  cool  place  or  even  laid  in 
in  the  open :  this  will  give  an  o]iportunity  of  well 
dressing  the  plot  from  which  they  have  been 
lifted  with  gas-lime,  as  there  are  few  gardens  in 
which  Carrots  are  not  more  or  less  affected  with 
wireworm. 

Cabbages. — Those  who  have  sufficient  ground 
to  risk  extra  early  sowings  will  now  have  plants 
large  enough  for  putting  out  on  permanent 
quarters.  I  have  all  through  the  season  urged 
the  importance  of  early  preparation  of  all  plots 
intended  for  either  Cabbage  or  the  Brassica  tribe, 
a  firm  root-run  being  such  a  great  advantage. 
However,  where  this  cannot  be  done,  manuring 
and  digging  must  now  take  place.  I  do  not  ad- 
vise the  use  of  solid  spit  manure,  rather  pre- 
ferring that  in  a  somewhat  shorter  condition,  but 
well  saturated  with  the  urine.  This  decays  more 
gradually,  much  of  its  strength  remaining  to 
benefit  the  roots  in  spring,  when  active  growth 
commences.  On  no  account  plant  on  ground 
lately  occupied  with  Cauliflowers,  or  clubbing 
and  a  host  of  other  evils,  not  the  least  being 
attacks  from  the  small  Cauliflower  mite,  may  fol- 
low. A  little  fresh  lime  spread  over  the  surface 
and  dug  in  with  the  manure,  .also  a  little  soot,  will 
not  only  stimulate  growth,  but  also  go  f<ar  to 
eradicate  the  greatest  enemy  of  newly  autumn- 
planted  green  crops — the  underground  grub.  If 
these  early  Cabbages  were  pricked  off  from  the 
seed  beds  on  to  spare  plots  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  will  lift  well  with  a  good 
ball  of  earth,  especially  if  a  good  soaking  with 
water  is  given  through  a  rose  the  day  before. 
This  should  always  be  practised  after  a  dry 
psriod,  or  no  matter  how  carefully  the  work  is 
performed  the  bulk  of  the  soil  will  fall,  tearing 
off  many  of  the  best  rootlets  with  it.  Plant  with 
a  trowel,  and  allow  a  distance  of  2  feet  between 
the  rows  and  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant  ; 
leave  a  shallow  basin  round  each,  and  water  home. 
If  time  can  be  spared  the  best  way  is  to  draw 
drills,  watering  these  well  over-night  and  planting 
the  following  morning.  Sink  the  plants  well  in 
the  ground  to  prevent  swaying  to  and  fro  in  windy 
weather.  The  plants  from  seed  sown  about 
August  20  will  now  be  ready  for  thinning.  Let 
this  be  done  with  a  free  hand,  making  those  firm 
to  secure  better  rooting.  When  large  enough  I 
would  recommend  the  pricking-off  system  even 
with  these  successional  lots. 

Michaelmas  Cabbage. — This  is  a  term  applied  to 
plants  grown  in  some  counties  for  hearting  in 
towards  the  end  of  September.  Secondary  plantings 
from  the  same  seed  bed  result  in  useful  white  heads 
in  October  and  November,  these  having  a  most  de- 
licious flavour  after  receiving  one  or  two  moderate 
frosts.  These  should  now  get  several  good  water- 
ings with  farmyard  liquid,  no  matter  how  copious 
the  rains  may  have  been,  as  at  this  middle-growth 
stage  the  roots  draw  much  nourishment  from  the 
soil  and  need  much  moisture.  Stir  by  means  of 
the  Dutch  hoe  all  vacant  places  between  the  rows, 
not  only  to  kill  weeds,  but  to  admit  sun  and  air. 
If  any  old  summer  Cabbages  are  growing  near 
them  and  are  infested  with  fly,  they  should  either 
be  done  away  with  altogether  or  out  right  back, 
or  the  probability  is  the  above-named  lot  will  also 
become  affected. 

Cleaning  and  moulding. — The  Dutch  hoe 
should  now  be  put  through  all  growing  crops  for 
the  last  time,  as  frequent  showers  have  lately  in- 
duced many  weeds  to  spring  up ;  moreover,  if 
this  is  neglected  at  this  season  they  sometimes  in 
the  case  of  a  mild  winter  grow  on  and  seed, 
leaving  an  unwelcome  legacy  for  the  spring.  In 
exposed  gardens  the  moulding  up  of  any  late- 
planted  winter  and  spring  crops,  especially 
Broccoli,  must  be  attended  to,  as,  independent  of 
its  steadying  the  stems,  the  soil  protects  the  stems 
from  frost.  Where  procurable,  a  good  quantity 
of  Bracken  should  be  cut  in  a  green  state,  and 
when  by  occasional  turnings  it  has  become  «ell 
seasoned,  oirted  home  and  stacked.     This  is  in- 
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valuable  during  winter  for  the  protection  of  root 
crops,  Celery  ridges,  covering  frames  containing 
Endive,  Lettuce,  or  other  half-hardy  subjects,  and 
for  mulching  fruit  trees  in  early  summer. 

J.  Crawford. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


SOUTHERN. 

The  Gardens,  Hungerford  Park,  Berks. — 
In  this  garden  and  the  neighbourhood  I  find  that 
Apples  are  rather  scarce,  about  a  third  of  a  crop, 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1894  not  having  been 
favourable  for  ripening  the  wood.  We  have  a 
good  crop  of  Peaches  on  the  walls,  also  Apricots 
and  Nectarines,  which  were  not  protected  in  any 
way.  As  for  Plums,  we  have  far  too  many, 
especially  on  the  Victorias,  and  any  amount  of 
small  fruit,  most  of  it  very  fine.  I  consider  this 
district  very  favourable  for  fruit  growing  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  stone  fruit,  the  soil  being  a 
fine  sandy  loam,  resting  on  chalk,  but  rather 
strong. 

The  late  severe  winter  destroyed  all  the  vege- 
table crops,  though  the  garden  is  sheltered  by  tall 
trees,  and  the  very  dry  season  just  past  has  made 
it  extremely  diflBcult   to  keep   up  the   required 

supply. — J.   MoKKTS. 

Holly  Lodge,  Highgate. — Apples  abundant, 
but  small.  In  my  opinion  the  trees  have  sufiered 
more  from  red  spider  on  the  foliage  than  from 
drought  at  the  roots.  Pears  an  average  crop, 
they  having  withstood  the  drought  better  than  the 
Apples,  the  foliage  clean.  Plums  a  very  heavy 
crop  and  looking  well  on  the  whole.  Green  Gages 
very  plentiful.  Bush  fruit  below  the  average, 
except  Black  Currants,  which  have  been  plentiful, 
but  small.  Raspberries  good  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  Superlative  taking  the  lead.  Straw- 
berries abundant  and  good  with  the  exceptionof 
those  attacked  with  mildew,  which  has  been  more 
prevalent  this  year  than  I  ever  knew.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  average  crop  and  trees  healthy. 
Morello  Cherries  plentiful,  but  small,  having  been 
affected  by  the  dry  season. 

The  severe  winter  was  most  destructive  to 
shrubs  and  vegetables,  but  not  much  perceptible 
damage  has  been  done  to  fruit  trees. — J.  Will.\rd. 

Arundel  Castle,  Sussex, — Apples  average 
crop.  Lord  Suffield,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Cox's  Pomona,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Stirling  Castle,  Northern  Dumpling,  Cellini  Pip- 
pin, and  Keswick  Codlin  are  carrying  heavy  crops. 
Trees  are  very  clean.  Pears  under  average.  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Beurre  Bosc,  and  Marie  Louise 
are  carrying  best  crops.  Plums  average  on  walls. 
Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Orleans,  Kirke's, 
Victoria,  and  Royal  Dauphin  are  carrying  good 
crops.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Kectiirines  average 
crops,  trees  healthy  and  fruit  colouring  well. 
Cherries,  both  sweet  and  Morello,  average,  quality 
very  good.  Strawberries  over  a\erage,  but  fruit 
small.  Raspberries  abundant,  but  canes  suffered 
from  the  severe  frost.  Gooseberries  under  average. 
Currants,  Medlars,  Filberts,  and  Walnuts  good 
crops. 

■  First  and  second  early  Potatoes  are  yielding 
medium  crops  of  good  (juality  ;  late  kinds  are 
growing  out  since  the  rain  came.  Peas,  Beans, 
and  all  Braesicas  have  to  be  constantly  watered  to 
keep  them  going.  From  April  1  to  July  17  we 
had  4.J  inches  of  rain,  from  .July  18  to  .30  we  have 
had  .3|  inchc", — E.  Bckiu'ry. 

Betteshacger,  Dover.- -Although  such  a  dry 
season  nothing  seems  to  have  suffered.  Shrubs 
looked  badly  out  up  for  a  time,  but  have  now 
([uite  recovered.  Roses  did  not  suffer  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Though  late  in 
breaking,  they  bloomed  well.  All  kinds  of  bush 
fruits  are  very  plentiful.  Pears  and  Apples 
plentiful.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  good.  Plums 
and  Damsons  scarce.  Figs,  very  much  cut  at  first 
and  very  late  ii  coming  into  leaf,  are  now  show- 


ing a  lot  of  fruit,  so  that  if  we  get  a  good  August 
there  will  be  plenty  of  fruit. 

All  vegetable  crops  are  looking  well.  Potatoes 
are  showing  no  trace  of  disease.  Peas  have  been 
good  on  all  trenched  ground,  especially  all  the 
first  sowings.  I  find  the  recent  rains  have  done 
the  late  Pea  crop  a  deal  of  good. — John  Selway. 

Hillingdon  Place,  TJxbridge. — After  such  a 
wet,  sunless  summer  and  autumn  as  we  experi- 
enced last  year  the  wood  of  fruit  trees  was  very 
imperfectly  ripened.  Followed  by  the  very  se- 
vere frost,  prospects  for  this  year's  crops  were 
anything  but  bright  in  the  early  spring,  but  after 
all,  comparatively  little  injury  was  done  to  fruit 
trees.  Peaches  on  a  south  wall  have  done  remark- 
ably well,  setting  a  prodigious  crop  so  far  of  ex- 
cellent quality  Cherries  set  well.  Although 
many  dropped  during  the  stoning  period  there  is 
still  a  heavy  crop.  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Pears 
are  with  some  exceptions  rather  below  the 
average.  Damsons  are  a  full  crop.  Apples,  on 
the  whole,  will  be  very  good,  notwithstanding  a 
considerable  quantity  fell  from  the  trees  in  a 
small  state  owing  to  the  long-continued  drought. 
The  heavy  rains  we  have  had  during  the  last  few 
days  have  helped  them  greatly,  and  all  fruits  are 
now  swelling  rapidly.  Bush  fruits  are  abundant, 
but  small.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  large, 
plentiful  and  good.  All  trees  and  bushes  have 
been  very  clean  and  free  from  insect  pests. — J. 
Gkaxdison. 

Fulham  Palace,  London,  S.'W. — Apples 
bloomed  well,  set  well,  and  grew  away  very 
quickly  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  dry  weather, 
when  they  began  to  fall.  The  rain  came  in  good 
time,  and  since  that  they  are  holding  on  well  and 
are  an  excellent  crop.  Pears  are  also  good. 
Plums,  only  a  few  trees  here,  and  on  them  only  an 
average  crop.  Peaches  a  very  good  crop.  Goose- 
berries and  Black  Currants  an  enormous  crop, 
large  and  good.  Strawberries  an  excellent  crop 
and  held  out  for  a  very  long  time. 

Potatoes  an  excellent  crop,  and  although  we 
had  no  rain  from  the  time  of  planting  till  some 
were  fit  to  dig,  the  crop  was  good  in  every  way. 
Early  Puritan  being  the  one  for  early.  The  Gen- 
tleman, Prodigious  and  Imperator  following  ; 
these  late  ones,  owing  to  the  late  rain,  are  very 
strong  and  show  every  appearance  of  an  enormous 
crop.  Tomatoes  were  all  planted  out  when  18 
inches  high  from  9-inch  pots.  By  so  doing  they 
had  a  good  start  They  have  been  setting  the 
fruit  from  the  time  they  were  planted  out,  and 
now  the  first  set  fruit  is  daily  ripening  and  of 
good  size  and  quality. — A.  J.  Ballhatchet. 

Hume  Towers,  Bournemouth.-  I  have  had 
a  very  good  crop  of  small  fruits.  Black  and  Red 
Currants  I  never  had  finer.  I  have  a  good  crop  of 
some  sorts  of  Apples,  such  as  Lord  Suffield,  Manks 
Codlin,  King  of  the  Pippins  and  American  Mother. 
Pears  are  very  scarce  ;  there  was  a  good  set,  but 
nearly  all  fell  from  the  want  of  moisture  to  swell 
them  off.  I  have  noticed  the  same  thing  other 
years  when  dry  at  that  season. 

The  vegetable  crop  has  been  very  poor.  Peas 
only  half  a  crop.  Cabbage  and  other  things  very 
small.  I  have  not  had  a  good  Caulifiower  this 
season,  but  there  is  a  vast  improvement  in  every- 
thing since  we  got  rain.  The  severe  winter  did 
not  do  so  much  damage  about  here,  as  in  other 
places  with  the  exception  of  killing  a  few  shrubs. 
— W.  Eakp. 

Eaglehurst  Castle,  Fiiwley,  Southampton. 
— Strawberries  were  a  very  good  crop  and  the 
flavour  very  good,  although  the  plants  had  every 
leaf  killed  through  the  very  severe  winter.  The 
soil  here  is  rather  light,  but  by  trenching  the 
ground  and  well  manuring.  Strawberries  do  well, 
(iooseberries  and  Currants  are  also  very  heavy 
crops,  and,  considering  the  dry  weather  we  have 
had,  the  fruit  of  fair  size.  Raspberries  are  a  very 
good  crop.  The  rain  we  have  had  has  greatly 
benefited  them  and  the  fruit  is  now  swelling  well. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  many 
fruits  fell  owing  to  the  dry  season.  Apricots  are 
the  finest  crop  I  have  seen  for  many  years,  the 
fruit  requiring  a  good  deal  of  thinning.     Peachs- 


and  Nectarines  on  the  walls  are  not  such  a 
good  crop  this  season.  The  trees  were  much 
affected  this  season  with  blistered  leaves.  Figs 
do  remarkably  well  here  outside  in  favourable 
seasons,  and  I  believe  we  have  some  of  the  largest 
Fig  trees  in  England.  Plums  are  a  very  good 
crop  both  on  the  walls  and  on  standards.  Plums 
do  very  well  in  orchards  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  soil,  generally  speaking,  is  light,  but  of  good 
depth. 

Vegetables  are  excellent  this  season,  with  the 
exception  of  Peas,  which  have  been  very  much 
blighted. — H.  Garratt. 

■Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate.— Apples  are 
over  average  and  the  fruit  promises  to  be  very 
fine.  Pears  under  average.  Raspberries  under 
average,  but  the  fruit  is  very  fine  ;  the  frost  in- 
jured a  great  many  of  the  strongest  canes. 
Currants  (Red  and  Black)  a  good  crop,  the  Red  an 
especially  fine  crop.  Gooseberries  good  crop  and 
all  varieties  fruiting  well.  Strawberries  promised 
well,  but  owing  to  the  drought  the  crop  was  a 
short  one.    Nuts  good  crop.   Plums  under  average. 

Potatoes  are  looking  well  and  no  signs  of  disease 
at  present.  Root  crops  are  looking  well.  Onions 
are  free  from  maggot  and  swelling  well.  Peas 
have  done  well,  Veitch's  Main  Crop,  Stratagem  and 
Webb's  Senator  being  very  fine. — 0.  J.  Salter. 

Bulmershe  Court,  Reading.  —  Strawberries 
were  very  fine.  I  gave  the  plants  one  good  water- 
ing just  as  the  fruit  was  changing  colour,  and  that 
helped  them  through  the  dry  weather.  Apples 
are  rather  scarce  on  garden  trees,  but  there  is  a 
better  crop  on  the  orchard  trees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Our  garden  trees  were  badly  attacked  by 
the  Codlin  moth,  and  that  I  think  is  the  main 
cause  of  many  failures.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
a  very  good  crop,  also  Apricots.  Raspberries  very 
plentiful,  but  small  ;  Pears  a  fair  crop.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  (Red,  White  and  Black)  very 
good,  Cherries  up  to  the  average,  Figs  very  few. 
Plums  under  the  average, — T.  Nash. 

"Wildernesse,  Sevenorks. — Judging  from 
present  experience  and  the  promise  of  later  crops, 
the  fruit  season  of  1895  will  be  one  to  remember 
with  pleasure,  and  that  after  the  past  severe 
winter  and  dry  spring.  Having  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water,  we  have  been  able  to  preserve  our  crops, 
which  are  now  rewarding  us  liberally.  Small 
fruits  are  both  abundant  and  of  good  quality, 
especially  Raspberries,  while  Strawberries  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  Gunton  Park  and  Lord 
Suffield  being  specially  fine  both  in  quality  and 
size.  Apples  are  plentiful  and  promise  to  be  fine. 
Pears  .are  also  good,  but  Apricots  and  Plums  are 
under  the  average. 

Potatoes,  though  small,  are  plentiful  and  good, 
and  Peas  abundant ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  other 
vegetables,  proving  that  where  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  water  the  returns  are  better  from  a 
dry  than  an  over-wet  season. — Henry  Elliott. 

Cambridge  House,  Twickenham.  —  Con- 
sidering the  dry  season,  our  crops  here  have 
been  good.  Apricots  a  fair  average  crop.  Apples 
(cooking)  very  heavy  and  clean.  Pears  an  aver- 
age crop.  Plums  on  walls  above  average,  but 
rather  small.  Bush  fruits  abundant,  especially 
Gooseberries.  The  Plum  does  very  well  here  on 
our  gravelly  soil  as  an  orchard  tree,  but  a  rather 
stiff  loam  would  suit  it  better.— J.  E.  Bdrton. 

Elsenham  Hall  Gardens.— The  fruit  crop  in 
general  is  good.  The  severe  winter  does  not  seem 
to  have  hurt  the  fruit  trees.  Strawberries  looked 
like  producing  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  the  season 
was  much  too  dry.  All  the  other  soft  fruits  were 
good.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple  is  bad  with 
me.  Last  year  the  trees  lost  their  foliage  early 
from  the  trost  and  insects,  but  now  they  are 
making  good  wood.  Pears  are  fairly  good,  and 
Plums  are  a  first-rate  crop.  —  W.  Plestok, 

Basing  Park,  Alton. — Apples  are  a  good 
average  crop,  the  fruit  large  and  clean,  and  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier.  The  trees  also  are  clean 
and  have  made  good  growth.  Pears  much  under 
average  and  small  on  standard  trees,  but  on  the 
wall  treei  a  good  crop  and  large.     Plums  a   good 
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crop.  Cherries  good,  the  trees  clean  and  healthy. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  good  and  much  earlier. 
Apricots  good  crop.  (Jooseberries  thin  crop. 
Currants  good,  fruit  large  and  clean.  Raspberries 
most  abundant  crop,  fruit  small,  through  so  much 
dry,  hot  weather.  Strawberries  almost  a  failure, 
through  the  hot  and  dry  season  and  frost  at  night. 
Nuts  most  abundant. — Wm.  Smythe. 

Great  Backhill  Manor,  Bletcliley.— The 
severe  winter  through  which  we  passed  was  any- 
thing but  detrimental  to  fruit  trees  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  never  had  better  crops.  Straw- 
berries coming  first  into  season  were  far  above  the 
average  in  quantity  and  quality.  I  never  in  all 
my  experience  remember  seeing  such  a  show  of 
bloom  followed  by  an  extraordinary  set  of  fruit. 
Copious  watering  during  the  drought  very  ma- 
terially assisted  in  swelling  off  an  enormous 
weight  of  fruit.  As  to  sorts  which  hold  their 
own,  J.  Veitch  takes  the  lead ;  no  other  variety 
that  I  know  can  approach  it  for  its  robust  consti- 
tution, its  never-failing  cropping  properties,  and 
its  noble  and  handsome  appearance  combined 
with  good  quality.  I  still  grow  Keens'  Seedling, 
Laxton's  Noble,  Cardinal,  and  several  others 
which  are  all  very  good  in  their  way.  I  have 
a  good  opinion  of  Royal  Sovereign,  and  I  think 
when  better  known  it  will  take  a  leading  place. 
Bush  fruit.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  very  heavy 
crops  and  excellent  in  quality,  the  trees  being 
healthy  and  perfectly  free  from  blight.  Rasp- 
berries are  not  so  heavily  cropped,  but  good  in 
quality.  Apples  far  above  the  average,  all  sorts 
being  abundantly  cropped,  while  the  trees  are 
quite  free  from  blight.  Pears  are  more  variable. 
— G.  Bloxhaji. 

Easton  Lodge,  Dunmo'w. — Apples  here  are 
a  good  average  crop  ;  some  kinds  are  bearing 
heavy  crops,  especially  Keswick  Codlin,  Warner's 
King,  Blenheim  Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Nelson  Codlin,  Lord  SufEeld,  New 
Hawthornden,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Irish  Peach, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Mere  de  Menage,  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling,  Lady  Henniker,  and  Hanks  Cod- 
lin. Pears  are  rather  a  light  crop.  Plums  are 
under  average  ;  Early  Prolific,  Victoria,  and  the 
Mirabelle  are  carrying  heavy  crops.  Cherries 
average  crop  ;  Morellos  a  heavy  crop.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  of  all  kinds  are  good.  Apricots 
poor.  Small  fruits  were  an  average  crop.  Rasp- 
berry canes  were  greatly  injured  last  winter  by 
the  severe  frost.  Strawberries  were  over  average, 
but  rather  small. — H.  Lister. 

Yattendon  Court. — The  past  season  has  been 
a  record  one,  and  for  a  paralKl  we  must  go  back 
to  1854,  when  the  troops  were  in  the  Crimea. 
Winter  commenced  in  real  earnest  with  the  new 
year  and  lasted  till  the  r2th  of  March.  The  winter 
of  1854  began  the  first  week  in  February  and 
lasted  till  April.  Most  of  our  green  vegetables 
were  destroyed,  and  for  a  time  our  vegetable  sup- 
plies consisted  largely  of  roots,  as  Parsnips,  Celery, 
Salsafy,  Scozonera,  &c.  The  hardiest  green  veget- 
able is  the  Leek,  which  never  fails  in  the  most 
severe  season.  The  Spinach  lived  and  did  well  and 
I  saved  some  of  the  spring  Cabbage  on  the  old 
Onion  bed,  which  has,  in  spite  of  the  season,  pro- 
duced three  crops.  With  the  exception  of  Cauli- 
flowers, our  vegetables  are  good  all  round.  On 
June  2U  we  had  a  splendid  rain  which  saved  the 
crops.  We  had  12o  inches  fall  in  an  hour.  Our 
Potatoes  are  good,  and  at  present  I  have  .seen  no 
trace  of  disease,  but  the  present  weather  is  likely 
to  produce  it.  Apples  nearly  a  failure,  Pears  very 
few.  Cherries  a  fair  crop,  Morellos  good  on  walls. 
Small  fruit.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries,  of  each  a  good  crop.  After 
the  very  severe  winter  we  passed  through,  and 
which  lasted  so  long,  I  had  hoped  that  the  severe 
weather  had  destroyed  most  of  the  insect  pests 
that  affect  fruit  trees.  Apples  especially.  I  am 
sorry  to  confess  that  we  have  never  had  a  worse 
visitation  of  insects  on  fruit  trees,  and  that  in  spite 
of  applications  in  the  spring  of  No.  '2  remedy  on 
the  leaflet  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  arsenical 
.compounds  are  destructive  to  the  enemies  of  the 


Apple.  I  found  the  above  remedy  very  effectual 
for  the  destruction  of  black  fly  on  Cherries. — R. 
Maher. 

Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey.— Apples  are  a 

good  average  crop  and  the  fruits  are  swelling 
well  since  the  rain.  Pears  are  much  under  aver- 
age. Plums  are  an  average  crop  on  walls,  but  in 
the  open  thin.  Cherries  have  been  an  average 
crop  both  on  walls  and  on  standards,  and  the 
trees  have  not  suffered  from  fly  this  year. 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  look  very  well,  the 
fruit  swelling  gradually  since  the  rain.  Red, 
white  and  black  Currants,  Gooseberries  and 
Raspberries  have  been  a  grand  crop,  fruit  large 
and  of  good  flavour.  Strawberries,  especially  the 
early  kinds,  were  a  grand  crop,  fruit  large  and  of 
fine  flavour.  The  late  fruit  was  small  from  want  of 
rain,  and  in  some  places  the  plants  were  destroyed. 
Vegetables  have  all  suSered  more  or  less  from 
want  of  rain,  but  are  beginning  to  look  better 
now.  Early  Potatoes  have  been  small  but  the 
flavour  was  good.  Late  ones  look  very  well  indeed, 
and  I  have  not  seen  a  bad  tuber  this  year. — Thos. 

OSMAN. 

Eaglefield,  Reading.— The  fruit  crop  here, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  is  very  good.  Bush  fruits,  such 
as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  have  been  very 
abundant.  Apples  are  good.  Pears  good.  Plums 
fair  crop.  Apricots  plentiful.  Peaches  good. 
Early  Strawberries  were  good,  but  late  kinds 
suffered  much  from  the  drought. 

Vegetables  are  now  looking  well,  but  during 
the  dry  weather  Peas  suffered  very  much,  and  a 
supply  could  not  be  kept  up.  We  have  no  sign  of 
Potato  disease  yet.  Our  lowest  reading  of  the 
thermometer  was  3',  which  equals  29°  frost.— 
James  Coo.mee.s. 

Bearwood,  "Wokingham. — The  fruit  crop 
here  and  in  this  neighbourhood  is  a  good  average 
one.  Apples  are  an  immense  crop.  Pears  on 
wall  and  standard  trees  under  average.  Plums 
thin  in  places,  more  so  on  walls  ;  some  standard 
trees  are  carrying  very  heavy  crops.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  excellent.  Apricots,  not  grown  much 
in  this  part,  are  under  average.  Bush  fruit  suf- 
ferred  much  from  the  great  heat  and  drought,  in 
places  fairly  good  crops.     Strawberries  the  same. 

Our  early  Potatoes  turned  out  good.  Later 
sorts  promise  well,  and  are  at  present  free  from 
disease.  Most  kinds  of  green  vegetables,  early 
and  late,  are  excellent.  -  James  Tegg. 

Brookwood  Asylum,  Woking.— Apples  are 
abundant  generally.  I  have  been  obliged  to  prop 
up  the  branches.  Pears  are  very  thin  generally, 
as  the  trees  were  exhausted  by  the  heavy  crops  of 
18!J4.  Plums  are  very  heavy  on  the  trees  in  the 
low  ground,  owing  to  the  rest  they  got  last  year 
through  the  frost  destroying  the  bloom,  but  on 
the  high  ground,  where  the  yield  was  so  abundant 
last  year,  the  crop  is  thin.  Bush  fruit  was  plenti- 
ful and  good,  but  suffered  a  little  from  the  drought. 
Strawberries  abundant,  but  would  have  been  much 
finer  with  more  moisture.  Apricots  rather  thin. 
Peaches  thin.     Nuts  a  fair  crop. — R.  Lloyd. 

Mentmore,  lisighton  Buzzard.— Apples  an 
excellent  crop  on  all  trees,  both  in  gardens  and 
orchards.  The  early  varieties,  such  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Beauty  of  Bath,  Red  Quarrenden,  &c.,  have 
been  of  very  fine  quality  and  highly  coloured.  The 
trees  are  ver-y  healthy  and  have  made  fine  growth 
considering  the  dry  season.  Pears  and  Plums  are 
also  a  very  heavy  crop.  Strawberries  have  been  of 
good  quality  and  a  fine  crop  where  the  plants  were 
watered.  British  Queen  has  been  very  fine  this 
season,  also  Waterloo  and  Laxton's  Latest  of  All. 
Small  fruits  have  been  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.  The  past  hard  winter  has  done  the 
hardy  fruit  trees  a  great  amount  of  good  by 
killing  nearly  all  insect  pests.  The  trees  have 
never  been  so  healthy  as  they  are  this  year. — 
J.  Smith. 


WESTERN. 
Badminton   Gardens,    Chippenham. — The 

fruit  crops  in  this  garden  and  neighbourhood  are, 
on    the  whole,  very  good,  App'ts   especially  so. 


all  kinds  being  well  represented.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  is  particularly  fine  and  abundant.  Pears 
are  not  so  good  as  last  year.  Plums  are  a  good 
average  crop,  many  of  the  best  sorts  requiring 
thinning.  Apricots  are  very  capricious  this 
season,  some  trees  well  loaded  with  fruit,  others 
usually  prolific  have  none;  the  cause  of  this  is 
not  apparent.  Strawberries  and  bush  fruits  were 
very  good  indeed,  especially  where  liberal  and 
deep  cultivation  had  been  given.  The  frequent 
recurrence  of  long  periods  of  drought  during  the 
spring  and  summer  necessitates  exceptionally 
generous  cultivation  if  results  are  to  be  at  all 
satisfactory.  The  past  severe  winter  had  no 
harmful  effects  on  fruit  trees  that  I  can  detect, 
except  in  the  case  of  Figs  that  were  unprotected. 
The  Nut  crop  is  a  good  one.  Walnuts  especially 
so. — William  Nash. 

Trelissick,  Truro. — Apples  will  be  a  very 
light  crop  in  this  district ;  the  trees  blossomed  and 
set  abundantly,  but  weak,  so  that  many  of  them 
cast  the  whole  of  their  fruit  early  in  June  —caused 
no  doubt  by  the  severe  and  continued  easterly 
gales  in  early  spring.  Cox's  Orange.  Mere  de 
Menage,  Stirling  Castle,  Sturmer  and  King  of 
Pippins  seem  to  have  stood  best.  Pears  are 
plentiful,  but  will  be  very  small.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  a  splendid  crop,  the  trees  unusually 
clean  and  healthy.  This  is  not  a  good  Cherry 
neighbourhood,  but  some  of  the  trees  have 
borne  good  crops  this  year,  especially  May  Duke, 
Black  Heart  and  Governor  Wood.  Plums  are  the 
worst  crop  I  ever  remember.  There  are  many 
extensive  Plum  orchards  in  this  district,  but  none 
of  them  have  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  their 
usual  crop.  Bush  fruits  have  been  especially  fine 
and  abundant.  Superlative  Raspberry  has  been 
grand,  and  strikes  one  as  being  the  best  all- 
round  variety  grown.  Strawberries  have  been 
very  good,  especially  John  Ruskin,  Noble  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  Medlars  and  Quinces  are  very 
plentiful.  The  humid  climate  of  west  Cornwall 
does  not  suit  Apricots,  and  though  1  grow  a  f  iw 
trees  I  seldom  get  any  ripe  fruit. 

Vegetable  crops  are  generally  very  good,  espe- 
cially Peas,  where  they  have  been  assisted  with  a 
little  liquid  manure.  Potatoes  are  very  good  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  I  commenced  lifting 
out  of  doors  the  second  week  in  June  and  never  had 
a  better  lot.  Late  crops  promise  well,  and  so  far 
(July  '25)  I  have  not  seen  any  signs  of  the  much- 
dreaded  disease. — W.  Saxgwin. 

The    Gardens,    Tregothnan,    Cornwall.— 

The  fruit  crop  here  is  very  good,  all  bush  fruits 
more  than  average  crop,  especially  Raspberries, 
Superlative  being  the  chief  variety  grown,  aid 
of  this  I  cannot  speak  too  highly,  it  being  a  heivy 
and  a  good  successional  cropper,  with  large 
fruit  of  excellent  flavour.  Apples  in  most  places 
are  very  plentiful.  Cherries  (Morello)  heavy  crop. 
Pears  are  very  scarce  ;  the  trees  bloomed  well,  but 
the  fruit  did  not  set  well  Plumsscarce.  Peaches 
a  good  crop  and  trees  clean.  The  syringe  had  to 
be  used  liberally  to  keep  down  red  spider,  which 
was  very  troublesome  this  season.  Strawberries 
suffered  very  much  from  drought,  so  the  crop  was 
very  light. — Wji.  Andrews. 

Abberley  Hall,  Stourport.— There  is  little 
to  find  fault  with  in  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
crops  generally  in  this  garden  and  neighbourhood. 
The  staple  soil  of  Worcestershire  is  of  a  sandy 
loam  overlying  the  old  red  sandstone  formation, 
although  this  does  not  apply  to  the  soil  of  this 
garden,  it  being  a  cold  marly  clay  on  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  al.so  being  at  a  high  elevation. 
1  his  possibly  may  be  the  reason  whj'  the  fruits 
and  other  crops  have  not  suffered  so  much  from 
the  drought  as  reported  from  some  other  coun- 
ties. Apples  are  a  splendid  crop,  this  being 
general.  The  blossom  opened  well,  and  with  a 
remarkable  freedom  from  blight  there  was  no 
check  to  the  embryo  fruit.  Pears  are  a  fair 
average  in  some  gardens,  but  in  others  much 
below.  The  Pear  apparently  requires  a  warmer 
fpason  than  1894  to  perfect  the  fruit-buds.  Last 
season's  crop  of  Pears  was  the  outcome  of  the  tho- 
rough ripening  the  trees  received  during  the  pre- 
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C3ding  season,  and  which  as  results  proved  was 
too  hot  for  Apples.  Last  season  suited  the  Apple 
trees  admirably,  as  present  crops  testify.  Plums 
are  a  heavy  crop  and  the  trees  remarkably  clean 
both  in  the  open  and  against  walls.  Plum  aphis 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  I  never  had  less 
trouble  with  the  trees  than  this  season.  They 
■were  washed  certainly  early  in  the  season  as  a 
preventive  of  insect  attacks,  as  I  believe  in  the 
old  adage  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure."  Dam- 
sons are  about  the  heaviest  crop  I  ever  remember, 
the  trees  everywhere  breaking  down  with  the 
weight  of  fruit.  Cherries  again  are  a  remarkably 
fine  crop  ;  large  quantities  are  grown  hereabouts 
by  farmers  for  market.  Morellos  are  a  very  heavy 
crop  and  the  fruit  fine.  Our  trees  are  the  same 
year  after  year,  so  this  season's  heavy  crop  is  not 
the  outcome  of  a  light  crop  the  preceding  season. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  set  enormously,  and  the 
trees,  perfectly  clean  and  healthy,  will  be  sure  to 
swell  off  fine  fruits.  Apricots  are  a  light  crop, 
but  there  was  little  or  no  maggot  to  fight 
against.  The  trees  in  this  garden  are  planted 
against  a  wall  with  a  western  aspect  ;  consequently 
the  wood  was  not  ripened  sufficiently  to  produce 
good  blossom.  Strawberries  were  the  most  satis- 
factory crop  I  ever  remember.  The  plants  are  de- 
stroyed after  the  second  season.  The  plants  were 
watered  about  three  times,  directing  the  water 
into  the  centre  of  each  plant.  No  doubt  without 
this  watering  the  plants  would  have  collapsed,  as 
the  drought  was  at  its  highest  at  this  period. 
Gooseberries  are  good,  so  also  are  Raspberries  as 
well  as  Red  and  Black  Currants.  The  blossom 
opened  strongly  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  ex- 
cellent ;  in  fact,  I  never  had  it  so  satisfactory. 
Walnuts  are  simply  a  mass,  three  to  four  to  a 
bunch  at  the  end  of  almost  every  terminal  shoot. 
The  past  severe  winter  evidently  did  not  do  the 
least  harm  to  our  fruit  trees  and  bushes  ;  possibly 
a  deal  of  good,  in  ensuring  the  trees  having  a  tho- 
rough rest  and  clearing  away  aphis. 

Excepting  Peas,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
vegetables.  The  drought  even  on  our  heavy  soil 
has  been  too  much  for  Peas,  although  mulched  and 
watered.  The  first  earlies  were  very  fair,  but 
second  crops  not  so  good.  Potatoes  are  very  satis- 
factory, although  the  first  earlies  are  a  light  crop 
on  light  land.  Second  earlies  are  excellent,  and 
main-crop  varieties  are  looking  exceptionally  well. 
Onions  are  looking  capitally. — A.  Young. 

Rood  Ashton,  T.owbridge.— On  the  whole 
fruit  crops  here  are  very  good,  especially  taking 
into  account  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the 
season.  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop,  and  require  in 
some  cases  a  severe  thinning.  This  is  particularly 
noteworthy  in  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Stirling  Castle.  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Warner's 
King,  Ram  hour  Franc,  and  London  Pippin. 
Adams'  Pearmain,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  (iolden 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Tower  of  (ilamis. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  King  of  Pipi)ins,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  Cobham,  Leyden 
Pippin,  and  Wellington  all  have  full  crops.  Pears 
are  not  generally  bearing  an  average  crop,  some 
being  very  light  indeed.  The  best  bearers  are 
Beurre  Hardy,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Pitmas- 
ton  Duchess,  -Maiie  Louise,  Gilogil,  Althorp  Cras- 
sane,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Beurrfi  Capiaumont, 
Emile  d'Heyst,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Thompson's, 
Easter  Beurre,  Dunmore,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris. 
Plums  are  under  the  average,  but  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, Coe  8  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Victoria, 
Early  Orleans,  Kiike's,  Early  Prolific,  and  Prince 
Englebert  may  be  mentioned  as  bearing  a  full 
crop.  Cherries  both  of  dessert  and  Morello  kinds 
have  borne  extremely  heavy  crops,  and  are  quite 
free  from  aphis.  But-h  fruits  have  been  very 
abundant.  Gooseberries,  of  which  there  has  been 
frecjuent  complaint  as  to  the  shortness  of  the 
supply,  are  with  me  a  heavy  crop'.  Red,  Black,  and 
White  Currants  have  also  been  good.  Raspberries 
suffered  very  much  through  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  many  canes  being  killed  almost  to  the 
ground,  but  this  loss  has  been  made  good  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  free-beaiing  of  the  young 
sucker  growths.  Some  very  fine  fruits  have  been 
gathered    since   the  rain,  which,  happily,  came 


just  in  time  to  prevent  the  pending  collapse, 
threatened  by  the  severe  drought.  Strawberries 
promised  an  abundant  supply,  but  the  tropical 
weather  and  an  entire  absence  of  water  reduced 
the  bulk  quite  one  half.  The  quality,  however, 
was  good,  and  the  troubles  consequent  on  a  wet 
or  showery  season  from  slugs  and  other  insects 
almost  unknown.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President, 
James  Veitch,  Alice  Maud,  Noble,  and  Laxton's 
Latest  of  All  were  our  best.  The  last-named  was 
invaluable,  and  furnished  dishes  of  good  fruit 
after  all  others  had  gone.  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots  are  an  average.  Filberts  and  Wal- 
nuts an  abundant  crop.  The  foliage  of  Peach 
trees  was  badly  blistered  in  the  early  spring,  but 
good  growth  was  made  later,  and  is  now  quite 
free  from  insects. 

Early  and  mid-season  Potatoes  are  excellent 
both  in  point  of  crop  and  quality,  Snowdrop  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron  yielding  a  sack  to  the  rod. 
Late  ones  look  well  in  the  stalks,  and  the  recent 
rains  following  on  such  a  drought  have  set  up  a 
few  secondary  growths  in  the  tubers.  Onions, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Peas  are  attacked  with 
mildew,  the  last  suffering  badly  from  want  of 
root  moisture,  the  crop,  as  a  consequence,  being 
light  and  of  short  duration.  Globe  Artichokes 
were  much  crippled  by  the  intense  frost,  and 
the  spring  Cabbage  crop  reduced  one  half  from 
the  same  cause.  Cauliflowers,  French  and  Runner 
Beans  have  done  remarkably  well,  the  season 
apparently  suiting  them.  Considering  the  great 
extremes  of  the  winter  and  summer  and  the 
plague  of  slugs  in  spring,  the  garden  crops 
must  be  taken  as  very  satisfactory. — W.  Strug- 

NELL. 

Glewston  Court,  Koss. — The  past  severe  win- 
ter did  not  injuriously  affect  any  of  the  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  or  plants,  and  the  crops,  on  the  whole, 
are  very  satisfactory.  Apples  in  our  plantation 
of  bush  trees  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  all  varieties 
bearing  profusely.  Plums  are  also  an  excellent 
crop.  In  the  middle  of  June  the  drought  was 
beginning  to  affect  these  dwarf  trees,  and  we 
irrigated  the  whole  ten  acres  by  means  of  steam 
engines,  pulsometer  pump,  and  hose  until  we  had 
conducted  over  one  million  gallons  of  water  over 
the  plantation.  The  result  of  the  same  is  healthy 
trees  bending  down  with  very  large  fruit,  some 
of  which  we  have  been  consigning  to  market 
daily  since  July  10.  Standard  trees  in  orchards 
are  variable,  some  bearing  good  crops  and  others 
scarcely  any.  Cider  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop. 
Pears  are  a  poor  crop  generally  both  on  walls  and 
in  the  opt  n  (|uarters.  Plums  good  in  every  respect. 
Damsons  a  very  heavy  crop.  Bush  fruits  have  done 
remarkably  well  with  the  exception  of  Raspberries, 
which  have  not  been  up  to  the  average.  Straw- 
berries a  fair  crop.  Cherries  of  all  sorts  excellent. 
Nuts  an  average  crop,  but  Walnuts  the  heaviest 
crop  I  ever  saw.  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Necta- 
rines the  best  we  ever  had  ;  the  first  particu- 
laily  set  so  freely,  that  great  quantities  had  to  be 
pulled  off  the  trees. — S.  T.  Wright. 

Tort  worth. — With  very  few  exceptions  the 
fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  very  satisfactory. 
Apples  are  a  good  average.  Cider  fruit  much 
over  average.  Pears  are  under  average,  but  very 
clean  and  good.  Plums  are  a  fair  crop,  jjarticu- 
larly  the  earliest  varieties.  Cherries  abundant 
and  fine.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  quite  an  ave- 
rage crop ;  the  trees  have  given  less  trouble  to 
keep  clean  this  season  than  for  many  years  past. 
Apricots  under  average.  Apricots  do  not  do  well 
on  our  soil,  whilst  a  few  miles  away  on  the  Cots- 
wolds  the  Apricot  does  admirably.  Small  fruits 
have  been  most  abundant  and  good.  Straw- 
berries very  fine  and  their  season  a  long  one.  Fil- 
berts and  Cobs  very  abundant,  also  Walnuts. 
Quinces  and  Medlars  over  aver.age  and  very  good. 
The  fruit  crops  on  the  whole  and  generally 
speaking  are  much  better  this  year  than  we  have 
had  I'nr  many  years. — T.  Siiini;[.es. 

Wilton  House,  Salisbury. — Apples  heavy 
crop,  ([uality  good.  Apricots  very  heavy  crop, 
quality  excellent.  Cherries  heavy  crop,  (juality 
good.     Currants  heavy  crop.     Figs  average  croii. 


(iooseberries  heavy  crop.  Nectarines  and  Peaches 
very  heavy  crop,  quality  excellent  ;  early  varie- 
ties ripe  on  south  wall,  unprotected,  July  16. 
Nuts  and  Filberts  average  crop.  Pears  under 
average  owing  to  unfavourable  weather  during 
the  blossoming  period.  Plums  average  crop. 
Raspberries  very  heavy  crop.  Strawberries  heavy 
crop.     Walnuts  average  crop. — T.  Challis. 

Toddington,  Winclicorab. — Apples  are  a 
very  heavy  crop.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Plums, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  There  are  good  crops 
of  Pears  and  Cherries,  also  of  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries and  Currants.  Raspberries  are  rather  a 
poor  crop.  The  hot  dry  weather  appears  to  have 
been  beneficial  to  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Peaches.  Although  a  quantity  of  the  former  have 
fallen,  there  are  still  heavy  crops  and  the  trees 
look  healthy.  Currants  have  been  finer  than 
usual.  Strawberries  felt  the  effects  of  the  drought 
and  are  rather  small.  Raspberries  are  the  least 
satisfactory,  the  canes  having  been  injured  by 
the  severe  frost  last  winter.  One  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  season  has  been  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  aphis. — J.  Clere. 

IVIount  Edgcumbe. — We  have  a  very  abun- 
dant crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  this  season.  We 
have  not  suffered  much  from  the  drought,  having- 
had  occasional  thunderstorms,  accompanied  by 
nice  showers.  The  only  crop  affected  by  the  dry 
weather  was  the  early  Strawberries. 

Seeds  of  all  sorts  came  up  well  and  vegetables 
are  looking  splendid,  especially  Peas  and  French 
Beans.  Potatoes  as  yet  are  not  showing  any  signg 
of  disease  and  the  crop  will  be  a  very  good  one. — 
S.  J.  Richards. 

Old  Sneed  Park,  Bristol. — I  have  been  here 
six  years  and  never  saw  such  a  fine  crop.  The 
gardens  open  towards  the  south,  and  we  are  very 
short  of  water,  so  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
suffered  very  much.  I  never  saw  such  a  crop  of 
Strawberries  as  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
although  I  have  lived  in  Kent  where  they  do  so 
well.  Pear,  Plum,  and  Apple  trees  are  loaded, 
and  the  branches  are  breaking  down  with  the 
weight  of  fruit.  We  have  three  Fig  trees,  covering 
a  wall  12  feet  high  and  140  feet  long,  but  on 
account  of  the  severe  winter  we  shall  get  but  few 
Figs.  There  is  a  heavy  crop  of  Walnuts. — John 
Kent. 

The  Nash  Gardens,  Kempsey,  Worcester. 
— There  are  good  crops  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
fruit  with  the  exception  of  Pears,  which  are  very 
thin.  Apples  are  very  abundant.  There  is  an 
average  crop  of  Plums  and  over  the  average  of 
Damsons.  Strawberries  have  been  a  heavy  crop, 
al.so  all  kinds  of  small  fruits.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  are  a  good  crop  on  walls  where 
they  have  been  well  watered  and  mulched. 

Other  crops  look  fairly  well,  especially  since  the 
rain  we  have  had,  which  commenced  on  July  18, 
just  in  time  to  save  the  late  Potatoes.  On  this 
light  soil  we  suffer  very  much  from  the  Onion 
maggot,  and  I  tried  sowing  sulphur  in  the  drills, 
which  I  had  seen  recommended,  but  do  not  see 
any  benefit  thereby.  Tomatoes  are  a  splendid 
crop  outside  on  walls  and  open  border,  but  want 
sun  now  to  ripen  them  up.  Late  Potatoes  look 
well ;  early  ones  have  been  much  smaller  than 
usual,  but  good. — John  Justice. 

Astley  Hall,  Stouiport. — There  is  a  heavy 
crop  of  Apjjles  and  Damsons.  Plums  are  good  in 
places,  but  not  general.  Pears  are  very  light 
about  hero.  Small  bush  fruit  has  been  very  good, 
especially  Bed  Currants,  which  in  many  cases 
only  realised  three  farthings  jier  pound  for  the 
grower.  Black  Currants  have  been  very  small 
owing  to  the  dry  season.  The  Raspberry  and 
Strawberry  crops  have  been  very  good. 

Vegetable  crops  have  suflered  very  severely 
this  season.  All  summer  vegetables  have  suffered 
from  the  dry  weather,  but  the  late  showers  have 
done  much  good  and  given  a  good  start  to  all 
autumn  and  winter  vegetables. — T.  Borrer. 

Coker  Court,  Somerset. — Apples  are  a  very 
heavy  crop.  Apricots,  Pears,  and  Plums  mode- 
rate Peaches  out  cf  doors  seem  to  be  good 
everywhere.     The  Gooseberry  crop  is  very  vari- 
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able.  In  some  gardens  the  trees  are  loaded, 
■whilst  in  others  there  is  no  fruit  whatever. 
Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Strawberries  have 
been  a  good  crop  in  most  gardens.  Walnuts 
are  plentiful.  — Samuel  Kidley. 

Ashton  Court,  Bristol. — Small  fruits  have 
been  very  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  this  district, 
while  in  others  they  are  \ery  scarce.  Strawberries 
carried  very  heavy  crops  where  planted  on  level 
ground.  Raspberries  have  been  very  similar  to 
Strawberries.  I  at  one  time  thought  there  would 
be  very  few,  as  they  were  very  slow  in  making 
growth,  and  a  great  many  canes  died  back  half 
their  length.  The  rain  came  just  in  time  to  assist 
them,  and  was  the  means  of  them  bearing  some 
good  fruit.  Currants  have  borne  heavily  in  these 
gardens,  while  only  about  a  mile  distant  I  saw 
many  bushes  with  very  few  fruits  on  them  ;  the 
lightest  crops  were  on  light  soil,  and  in  some  of 
the  market  gardens  the  summer  pruning  is 
neglected,  which  J.  .consider  is  a  great  mistake. 
Gooseberries  have  been  very  light  generally. 
During  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter  the  birds 
did  great  damage  to  the  buds.  The  only  variety 
that  escaped  is  a  variety  Cockspur  by  name.  This 
probably  is  a  local  name,  as  I  have  not  heard  of 
it  before.  It  resembles  the  Ashton  Red  or  War- 
rington both  in  growth  and  fruit.  I  cannot  speak 
favourably  of  Cherries  ;  the  soil  is  too  wet,  cold, 
and  heavy  for  them.  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  some 
splendid  trees  of  Morello  carrying  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit  ;  these  were  on  higher  ground  and  the 
soil  light.  Pears  are  almost  a  failure  this  year 
around  here.  Some  of  the  Apples  are  looking  well, 
especially  Codlins,  and  the  trees  are  laden  with  clean 
fruit.  I  have  seen  a  good  number  of  young  trees 
on  the  Paradise  which  are  carrying  splendid  crops 
of  fruit  for  their  age.  When  grafted  on  the  Para- 
dise they  come  into  bearing  much  quicker  than 
those  on  the  Crab,  although  the  trees  will  not 
stand  the  number  of  years.  It  is  very  noticeable 
that  Apples  are  not  colouring  so  well  this  year 
as  usual.  Worcester  Pearmain,  Quarrenden,  and 
other  bright  varieties  are  still  looking  very  green. 
— Herbert  Noble. 

Compton  Bassett,  Calne. — Apples  are  very 
plentiful  on  some  trees,  but  poor  on  others. 
Pears  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne,  Doyenn^  du  Cornice,  Pitmaston,  Beurri? 
Diel,  &c.,  being  very  heavy.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  a  wonderful  crop.  Waterloo,  from 
whi^h  we  are  gathering  large  supplies,  is  of  good 
flavour,  more  so  than  usual.  Plums  are  an  excel- 
lent crop.  Cherries  are  a  heavy  crop  and  of 
good  iiuality.  Gooseberries  heavy,  also  Black, 
Red,  and  White  Currants.  Raspberries  good. 
Strawberries  the  best  I  have  had  here  in  seven 
years.  Damsons  scarcely  any.  Walnuts  and  Cob- 
nuts very  heavy.     Medlars  and  Quinces  light. 

The  Potato  crop  promises  to  be  excellent  as 
regards  the  early  varieties,  being  both  heavy  and 
of  good  quality.  Later  varieties  look  very  promis- 
ing, with  no  trace  of  disease  at  present. — W.  A. 
Cook. 

The  Gardens,  Bicton,  B.  Salterton. — The 

fruit  crop?,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  been,  and  are, 
very  good.  Apples  are  a  very  heavy  crop  and, 
with  the  late  rain,  promise  to  finish  well.  The 
kinds  I  find  best  here  are  Court  of  Wick,  Cox's 
Orange,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Hawthornden,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Lord 
Suffield,  Sandringham,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette, 
Warner's  King  and  Syke  House  Russet.  Pears 
are  an  average  crop ;  the  best  are  Beurre  Bosc, 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurr^  Diel,  Bon  Chretien, 
Duchessed'AngouIeme,  Gratioli  of  Jersey,  Forelle, 
Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Van  Mens  Leon  Leclerc,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Doyenne  du  Cornice  ;  the  two  last  I  consider 
the  best  Pears.  Plums  are  bearing  well,  most 
of  them  against  walls.  I  have  them  facing  east, 
west,  north  and  south.  The  best  with  me  are 
Belle  de  Septembre,  Bryanstone  Gage,  Green 
Gage,  July  Green  (Jage,  laden,  and  a  good  growf  r  ; 
Magnum  Bonum,   slight  crop  ;    Early  Favourite, 


heavy  crop,  ripe  third  week  in  July  on  east  wall  ; 
Diamond,  good  ;  Golden  Drop,  laden  ;  The  Czar, 
good  doer  and  good  crop ;  Pond's  Seedling  and 
Denyer's  Victoria,  laden,  on  north  wall ;  E.arly 
Prolific  maintains  its  name  this  season,  as  in 
general ;  Early  Orleans,  heavy  crop  ;  Washington, 
thin ;  Kirke's,  good  crop  :  Jefferson,  rather  thin 
this  year,  but  one  of  the  best  Plums  in  cultivation, 
as  is  also  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  averat?e  crop. 
— J.is.  Mayne. 

Longford  Castle,  Salisbury.— The  fruit 
crop  for  1S95  may,  on  the  whole,  be  pronounced 
a  good  average  one.  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines set  immense  crops  of  fruit,  and  therefore 
had  to  be  severely  thinned.  I  may  here  remark 
that  trees  of  Alexander,  Waterloo  and  Amsden 
June  Peaches  on  the  same  wall  have  ripened  in 
the  order  in  which  their  names  appear.  Cherries, 
both  sweet  and  Morello  kinds,  have  borne 
good  crop?.  Plums,  on  the  whole,  are  below 
average,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pears,  of 
which,  however,  Marie  Louise,  Clapp's  Favourite, 
WillLams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Duron- 
deau,  Doyennfe  du  Cornice  and  Glou  Morccau  are 
bearing  good  crops.  Apple  trees  in  orchard, 
a?  well  as  dwarf  standards  and  espaliers  in  the 
kitchen  gardens,  are  heavily  cropped  with  good, 
clean  fruit ;  indeed,  the  Apple  crop  for  the  year 
1895  promises  to  be  the  most  bountiful  we  have 
had  tor  several  years,  and  the  trees,  too,  are  in 
good  condition.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  here,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
usually severe  frosts  which  we  had  in  January 
and  February  last,  followed  by  an  equally  ex- 
ceptionally hot,  dry  summer.  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  have  been  heavily  cropped.  Raspberry 
canes  were  somewhat  injured  by  the  frost,  the  top 
15  inches  of  growth  having  been  killed  ;  still,  they 
have  yielded  sufficient  fruit  for  our  requirement?. 
The  Strawberry  crop  was  a  fair  one.  Figs  good 
on  open  walls.  Walimt  trees  I  do  not  remember 
having  hitherto  seen  so  heavily  cropped  as  they 
are  this  year.  Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  are  also 
plentiful.— H.   W.  Ward. 

Crcome  Court,  Severn  Stoke,  Worceater. 

— Apples  of  all  kinds  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  and 
the  fruit  will  evidently  be  of  good  size,  brightly 
coloured,  and  very  free  from  grub.  Pears  on 
standards  are  thin,  but  on  the  walls  a  good  crop, 
and,  considering  the  long  period  of  drought  we 
experienced, will  be  of  full  size  and  of  good  colour. 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are  also  a 
heavy  crop,  very  highly  coloured  and  ripening 
early.  Amsden  and  Alexander  over  ;  Early  York 
just  coming  on  ;  Alexandra  Noblesse  and  Grosse 
Mignonne  will  be  of  full  size,  judging  from  present 
appearances.  Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds  were  a 
heavy  crop,  particularly  Red  Currants.  Plums 
on  walls  are  a  good  average  crop,  but  on  standards 
not  so  good  a  crop  as  usual.  They  are  largely 
grown  in  this  neighbourhood  as  orchard  fruit, 
and  although  most  all  kinds  are  planted,  those 
in  most  favour  are  Rivers'  Prolific,  Victoria,  and 
Pershore  Egg,  the  last  named  invariably  produc- 
ing heavy  crops,  which  find  a  ready  sale,  both 
green  and  ripe.  In  addition  to  the  above-named 
the  following  are  extensively  planted  ;  Diamond, 
Orleans,  Pond's  Seedling,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  and 
(ireen  and  Transparent  Gages.  All  these  do  re- 
markably well  here,  and  many  thousands  of 
hampers  are  marketed  annually.  Planting  con- 
tinues to  increase  rapidly,  thus  proving  how  valu- 
able the  crop  is.  Our  soil  is  a  strong  loam  rest- 
ing on  yelloxv  marl,  and  the  trees  make  a  good, 
but  not  too  strong  a  growth.  Damsons  are  a 
good  average  crop,  but  the  fruit  will,  I  think,  be 
rather  small.  Nuts  and  Walnuts  are  a  full  crop. 
— Walter  Child. 

Bryarston,  Blandford.— Strawberries  were 
an  abundant  crop  and  fruit  very  fine  (but  the 
beds  here  were  heavily  mulched  and  frequently 
watered,  which  greatly  assisted  the  swelling  of 
the  fruit).  The  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  plentiful,  but  the  fruit  small.  Gooseberries 
and  Raspberries  very  plentiful  and  fruit  fine. 
Red  and  Black  Currants  good  crops,  but  fruit 
small.     Apricot?  f^ir  crops,  but  fruit  not  so  lurge 


as  usual.  Plums  good  crops  and  fine  fruit  on 
walls;  on  standards,  &c. ,  in  orchards  very  light. 
Cherries,  Sweet  and  Morello,  plentiful  crops. 
Pears  rather  below  average  with  the  exception  of 
M.  Louise,  B.  Bachelier,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
and  Beurr^  Diel  ;  these  are  carrying  good  crops. 
Apples  are  very  plentiful,  especially  late  varie- 
ties. Walnuts  have  never  been  so  plentiful.  My 
impression  is  had  we  not  had  a  severe  winter  fruit 
would  not  have  been  so  plentiful  ;  owing  to  the 
very  mild  autumn  the  trees  made  such  late 
growth  that  they  could  not  get  properly  matured, 
but  owing  to  the  long  spell  of  severe  weather 
everything  had  a  thorough  rest. — A.  J.  Allsop. 

Bateford  Park,  Gloucester. — None  of  our 
fruit  trees  sustained  injury  from  frost  at  the 
period  of  flowering  and  many  of  them  have  crops 
almost  beyond  what  they  are  able  to  bear. 
Especially  does  this  apply  to  Apples  of  nearly  all 
sorts  and  of  trees  of  various  sizes,  large  standards 
in  orchards  and  pyramids  in  the  garden  being 
heavily  laden.  During  the  severe  weather  of  last 
winter  much  damage  was  done  by  birds,  especially 
bullfinches,  to  the  buds  of  Plums  and  Gooseberries, 
and  to  a  less  extent  Pears,  Apricots,  &c.,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  protect  with  nets.  This 
thinning  of  buds,  although  in  no  case  causing 
failure,  has  made  some  of  the  crops  lighter  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been.  May  and  June 
were  dry  months  and  but  little  growth  was  made 
until  after  the  rain  came,  when  the  change  was 
remarkable,  and  most  of  the  trees  now  look  very 
healthy  and  are  bearing  fine  fruit.  Rarely  has 
there  been  so  little  injury  on  the  whole  caused  by 
blight  and  insect  pests  generally  as  this  season. 
Wasps  are,  however,  very  plentiful  and  most 
destructive.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  made  in- 
different growth  last  year  and  the  wood  never 
ripened  properly  from  want  of  sunshine,  and  these 
crops  are  not  over-abundant.  The  fruit  of  the 
earliest  varieties  was  small;  later  ones  are  better, 
especially  Dymond,  Royal  George,  Bellegarde, 
Grosse  Mignonne  amongst  Peaches,  Elruge  aicl 
Hardwick  being  the  best  Nectarines.  Apricots 
were  of  good  quality,  but  far  less  in  quantity 
compared  with  the  last  two  years,  when  the  crops 
were  exceptionally  heivy.  Moorpark  and  Large 
Early  are  the  varieties  grown.  Early  Prolific  is 
ths  earlie-t  Plum  we  have  and  is  excellent  for 
cooking,  the  other  varieties  bearing  best  being 
Webster's,  Brahy's,  and  Bryanston  Gages,  Pond's 
Seedling,  Cox's  Emperor  and  Victoria.  The  chief 
standard  Plums  in  this  neighbourhood  are  of  old 
varietits,  especially  of  Pershore,  which  has  very 
heavy  crops  and  is  used  for  cooking  and  preserving. 
Victoria  is  also  fruiting  well  as  a  standard  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
Soandard  Plums  are  not  extensively  cultivated  in 
orchards.  Several  varieties  we  planted  in  this 
way  are  making  good  growth,  but  are  not  quite 
old  enough  to  judge.  The  best  flavoured  Plums 
include  the  varieties  of  Gage  mentioned  above 
and  the  old  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Kirke's  and 
Cofc's  Golden  Drop.  Dessert  and  Morello  Cherries 
very  good,  the  fruit  large  and  the  trees  exception- 
ally free  from  black  fly.  Figs  were  cut  hard  back 
by  frost  and  there  are  in  consequence  no  fruits. 
Apples,  as  before  remarked,  are  most  plentiful  and 
promise  to  be  very  fine.  Blenheim  Orange  and 
Keswick  Codlin  amongst  large  orchard  standard 
trees  are  quite  conspicuous,  and  garden  pyramids 
of  many  varieties  are  pictures,  so  well  laden  are 
they  with  fruit.  Ribston  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin^,  Irish  Peach,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Margil, 
Couit  Pendu  Plat,  Gravenstein,  Stirling  Castle, 
Lord  Suffield,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Warner's  King, 
Ecklinville,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  many  others 
have  excellent  crops.  Pears  are  not  so  plentiful 
here  as  last  year  excepting  a  few  that  invariably 
bear  well  and  which  are  used  for  stewing,  Vicar 
of  Wink  field  for  example.  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Emile  d'Heyst  and  Thompson's  are 
thin,  but  tho  fruits  promise  to  be  fine.  A 
variety  which  succeeds  well  as  a  pyramid  on  the 
Quince  stockisConseiller  dela  Cour;  it  bears  most 
abundantly.  The  fruit  of  Clapp's  Favourite,  Beurre 
d'Aminlis  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  very  large 
on    pyramids.       Strawberries   were    plentiful,  of 
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large  size  and  excellent  quality,  and  the  crop  was 
not  badly  injured  by  the  drought.  The  soil  being 
fairly  retentive  of  moisture  and  the  beds  mulched 
with  short  straw  combined  to  assist  the  plants  in 
a  dry  season  like  this,  and  in  the  absence  of  rain 
ndne  of  the  fruit  decayed  before  being  gathered. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  young  plants,  as 
the  oldest  plantations  are  always  those  to  suffer 
first  from  drought.  My  system  is  to  make  a  new 
plantation  each  year  towards  the  end  of  August 
and  destroy  one  of  about  a  similar  size  that  has 
been  longest  established,  three  years  being,  as  a 
rule,  the  limit.  The  four  varieties  depended  upon 
both  for  forcing  and  outdoors  are  Keens'  Seedling, 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
and  President.  Raspberries  were  a  good  crop  and 
of  fairly  large  size  considering  the  dry  weather. 
When  about  half  were  gathered  the  birds 
devoured  nearly  all  the  rest  so  soon  as  they 
turned  colour.  It  seems  strange  that  sometimes 
they  scarcely  touch  them,  but  this  is  also  my  experi- 
ence with  other  garden  crops  in  different  seasons. 
Currants  of  all  kinds  were  abundant  and  good. 
An  old  Quince  tree  is  bearing  well  and  Nuts  and 
Walnuts  are  plentiful. 

Vegetables  in  the  spring  months  were  scarce 
here,  as  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
winter.  Many  seeds  came  up  very  indifferently 
or  the  seedlings  died  off  soon  after  getting  above 
ground.  Early  Peas  did  badly  and  none  have 
really  done  well  so  far.  Cabbage  plants  survived 
the  winter,  but  were  a  month  later  than  last  year 
in  coming  into  use.  Early  Potatoes  escaped  frost 
and  have  been  good  in  cropping  and  excellent  in 
quality.  The  later  ones  improved  wonderfully 
after  the  rains  came  and  at  present  look  promising. 
Cauliflowers  and  Turnips  have  done  badly  all  the 
season,  but  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  is  better. 
Asparagus  did  well  and  the  late  Argenteuil 
variety  prolonged  the  season.  Tomatoes  are 
cropping  heavily  on  outside  walla  and  beginning 
to  ripen.  Celery,  Runner  Beans,  Vegetable 
Marrows,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  all  green  crops 
have  been  thriving  satisfactorily  since  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  with  more  favourable  weather 
the  vegetable  supplies  should  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season  be  more  easily  maintained. — J.  Gak- 

EETT. 

Iwerne  Minster,  Blandford.— Weare  in  the 

midst  of  the  eighth  month  of  1895,  a  year  already 
remarkable  for  extremes  in   temperature.      The 
mild   autumn   of  last   year  seems  to  have  well 
matured   the  fruit-buds,   for   although  the  long 
succession  of  frosts,  which  began  with  the  year 
and  lasted  till  the  middle  of  March,  wrecking  our 
kitchen  garden  and  leaving  indelible  marks  upon 
Tea  Roses  and  tender  shrubs  and  trees,  did  not 
seem  to  have  hurt  the  fruit-buds,  for  with  the  one 
exception  of  Pears,  which  are  a  partial  crop,   1 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a  finer  show  of  bloom 
or  a  better  set  of  fruit.     But  the  decisive  drought 
in  early  summer  checked  the  embryo  fruits,  thinned 
the  crop,  and  prevented  them   swelling.     Many 
heavily-laden   Apple  trees   had  begun  to  lighten 
themselves   before  the  rain  came  to  the  rescue. 
There  is  still  an  abundant  crop  of  Apples,  and  the 
late  rain  has  dune  much  to  swell  the  fruit.     Some 
of  the  dessert  kinds,  such  as  Kerry  Pippin,  Quar- 
renden,  and  Red  Ingestre,  are  already  showing  by 
their  red  and  yellow  streaks  that  they  are  ap- 
proaching   maturity.       Plums    are   also   a   good 
average  crop  and  the  trees  look   healthy.      We 
grow   only  the   well-tried   kind.^,   the  old   Oreen 
Gage  and  several  of  its  varieties  for  dessert,  also 
Jefferson,  Kirke's,  and  Coe's  (iolden  Drop.     The 
last  will  sometimes  hang  till  nearly  Christmas.     I 
can   find   nothing   to  ecjual  the  Green  Gage   for 
flavour.     Of  course  nil  the  above  kinds  requiie  the 
protection  of  a  wall  to  bring  out  their  best  bloom 
and    flavour.       For   cooking  I   grow  the  red  and 
yellow  Magnum  Bonum,  Orleans,  Victoria,  and  the 
Czar,  whicli  all  do  well  here  and  in  the  locality  as 
standards.       Bush   fruit   and    Strawberries   have 
carried  heavy  crops,  although  the  fruiting  season 
of  the  latter  was  shortened  by  the  drought.     Nuts 
are  plentiful,  especially  Walnuts. 

Peas,  Beans,  and  all  other  vegetable  crops  are 
plentiful  and  good.     Pearly  Potatoes  were  a  light 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


crop,  but  second  earlies,  such  as  Puritan  and  Wind-    ton's   Superb.     Filberts,  Cobs   and  Walnuts  are 
sor  Castle,  two  excellent  varieties,  have  fine  tubers,  I  plentiful.— John  Garland. 
cook  mealy,  and  are  delicious  in  flavour.     Late 
varieties  are  looking  well,  and  as  yet  are  free  from 
disease. — P.  Davidson. 

Killerton,  Exeter. — Apples  are  a  very  heavy 
crop  in  all  parts  both  in  orchards  and  gardens  ; 
all  the  fruit  is  very  fine.  Apricots  have  been  very 
plentiful  and  the  trees  are  very  healthy.  Cherries 
have  been  good  ;  Morellos  are  now  very  fine,  both 
in  crops  and  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  a  heavy  crop  and  trees  healthy. 
Pears  are  only  an  average  crop.  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Passe  Colmar,  Winter 
Nelis,  Monarch,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurr(5  Baohe- 
lier  and  I'lnconnue  have  all  heavy  crops.  Figs 
are  a  good  crop  on  the  walls  and  the  fruits  are 
ripening  well,  two  of  the  most  free  bearing  sorts 
being  Brown  Turkey  and  White  Marseilles ;  the 
Brunswick  is  also  good.  Old  trees  of  the  same 
sorts  as  bushes  or  almost  standards  have  suffered 


Vine  growing  on  a  gazeeho.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph 
by  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Essex. 


VINES  AS  CLIMBERS. 

One  lovely  family  of  climbing  plants  is  little 
thought  of  in  gardens — the  Vine.   None  is  more 
familiar  because  grown  for  its  luscious  fruit,  but 
it  is  in  the  garden,  rambling  over  arches,  hiding 
ugly  corners   and  festooning  pillars,  as  in  the 
R.H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  that  we  want  to  see 
this  graceful  creeper.     The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  its  beauty  as  a  climber,  its  noble 
foliage  and   its  charming  grace.     A  Vine  leaf 
is  more  beautiful  in  itself  than  any  leaf ;  then  we 
get  the  flowing  tendrils,  the  clusters  of  fruit, 
pleasing  if  they  never 
colour    in    our    cold 
clime,  and  the  glorious 
leaf  tints  of  autumn. 

We  all  know  the 
richness  of  a  vinery 
in  autumn,  the  ruddy 
crimson,  bronzy 
purple,  and  scarlet 
leaves,  mingled  to- 
gether or  seen  se- 
parately, showing  a 
wealth  of  colour  richer 
and  more  lustrous 
than  a  houseful  of 
flowers.  Yet  with  such 
resplendent  colouring 
the  Vine  gives  place 
to  the  Virginian 
Creeper  and  many 
other  common  things 
that  one  tires  of  from 
their  constant  repeti- 
tion. Ampelopsisand 
Vitis  are  now  amal- 
gamated, but  there  is 
far  more  beauty  in 
the  true  Vine  than 
in  the  Ampelopsis, 
especially  those  rag- 
ged rampant  kinds 
whose  foliage  dies  off 
without  a  sparkle  of 
autumn  colouring. 
For  autumn  colouring 
the  Californian  Vine 
(V.  caUfornica)  is 
unique,  its  leafage 
changing  to  deepest 
crimson,     and      the 


terribly  the  last  few  severe  winters  in  the  open  |  Northern  Fox  Grape  (V.  Labrusca)  is  familiar 


ground,  although  in  a  high  well-sheltered  position 
and  only  exposed  to  the  south.  Currants  of  all 
sorts  and  Gooseberries  have  been  fine  and  plentiful. 
Strawberries  also  have  been  very  good.  Raspber- 
ries have  been  only  a  moderate  crop,  many  of  the 
canes  having  been  killed  by  the  frost.  Plums  are 
only  a  partial  crop  ;  the  best  are  Early  Prolific, 
Victoria,  Denniston's  Superb,  Gisborne's,  Mitchel- 
.son's,  (Jreen  Gage  and  Jefferson,  the  last  two  sorts, 
also  Coe's  (iolden  Drop,  being  on  walls.  Damsons 
are  good  ;  the  Chester  or  Farleigh  has  to  be  well 
supported  to  prevent  breaking  down.  In  the  or- 
chard the  Plums  do  well,  the  sorts  are  Early 
Prolific,  Green  Gage,  Magnum  Bonum  (White), 
Victoria,  Mitchelson's  and  Prince  Englebert,  the 
last-named  being  generally  the  heaviest  bearer 
of  all.  When  we  have  very  heavy  crops  the  mar- 
kets are  too  glutted  to  sell  at  a  profit,  and  1 
think  it  more  profitable  to  grow  good  Apples,  such 
as  the  Blenheim  Orange  and  Bramley's  Seedling. 
Among  the  best  flavoured  Plums  are  the  Green 
Gage,  Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Dennis- 


by  name  in  this  choice  family.  Then  we  get 
beauty  in  some  form  in  the  Southern  Fox 
Grape  (Vitis  vulpina)  and  superb  leaf  colour- 
ing in  Vitis  Coigneti.-B,  which  is  one  of  the 
newest  additions.  It  has  been  exhibited  a 
few  times,  and  on  each  occasion  its  beauty  has 
compelled  admiration.  If  I  were  allowed 
only  one  Vine  I  should  select  this  for  its 
handsome  broad  foliage,  which  changes  to 
brilliant  crimson  ere  it  falls,  and  creates  a 
garden  picture  of  intense  colouring  and  attrac- 
tiveness. Japan  has  given  us  a  noble  climber 
in  this  Vine.  In  warm  years  the  Hop-leaved 
Vine  (V.  heterophylla  humulifolia)  is  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  turcjuoise-covered  berries. 
I  remember  a  splendid  plant  of  it  in  Mr.  Kings- 
mill's  garden  at  Harrow  Weald,  a  mass  of 
the  small  jewel-like  berries.  This  Vine  is 
best  on  a  wall,  where  we  get  a  profusion  of 
berri  s.     The  variety  purpurea  of  the  common 
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Vine  (V.  vinifera)  has  purple-coloured  foliage, 
and  the  Tiuturier  Grape,  too,  is  as  rich  as 
a  colony  of  flowers  in  its  autumn  colouring. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  gardeners  will  look  after 
the  many  beautiful  Vines  and  plant  them 
in  such  positions  as  the  illustration  depicts. 
An  interest  that  we  can  get  in  no  other  way 
will  be  added  to  the  garden  at  all  seasons  by 
their  use.  C. 

Hibiscus  syriacus.— This  Mallow  does  not 
not  succeed  where  the  soil  is  at  all  mixed  with 
chalk,  or  indeed  where  little  but  clay  abounds. 
A  warm  sandy  loam  or  peat  will  grow  this  shrub 
to  perfection.  I  grow  several  plants  of  three  or 
four  distinct  colours  in  a  mass  in  a  southern  ex- 
posure. Even  here  in  the  south  if  the  automn 
rains  set  in  early  and  continue  many  of  the  blos- 
soms fail  to  develop  properly. — E.  M. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
The  month  of  August  is  a  busy  one  amongst 
cultivators  of  Chrysanthemums.  Jn  addition  to 
the  watering  that  requires  so  much  care,  neces- 
sary manipulation  of  the  shoots  and  buds  re- 
quires daily  attention.  Especially  is  it  necessary 
in  growing  Chrysanthemums  to  attend  to  the 
requirements  of  the  plants  just  at  a  time  when 
required,  or  failure  is  certam. 

The  principal  item  is  now  the  "  taking  "  of 
the  buds.  As  fast  as  these  form  in  the  points  of 
the  shoots  they  should  b)  examined,  and  if 
found  of  good  form,  devoid  of  any  irregularity 
or  blemish,  they  should  be  "taken."  This 
phrase  is  a  common  one  amongst  cultivators, 
but  to  the  inexperienced  it  may  be  misleading. 
It  really  means  removing  all  growth  shoots, 
so  as  to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the  whole 
plant  into  the  swelling  of  the  flower-buds.  If 
the  removal  of  the  shoots  is  deferred  for  a  few 
days  longer  than  is  necessary,  they  appear  to 
rob  the  bud  of  its  power  of  development  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  seems  to  lack  power  to  swell 
to  its  normal  size,  and  consequently  receives  a 
check.  Early  in  the  morning  when  the  foliage 
is  laden  with  dew,  or  in  the  evening,  is  the 
most  suitable  time  for  bud  "taking;  "the  shoots 
then  being  more  succulent,  they  snap  off  so 
much  more  readily  ihan  if  left  until  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  they  are  somewhat  limp  and 
flaccid  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  a  want 
of  moisture  in  the  air.  Where,  large  blooms 
are  required,  no  time  should  be  lost  after  this 
date  in  securing  the  buds  ;  any  plants  that  are 
allowed  to  "  run  on  "  after  this  date  will  not 
be  very  satisfactory. 

Feeding  the  plants  should  now  receive  some 
attention  ;  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  good 
plants  or  large  blooms  without  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial stimulants  of  some  kind.  The  Chrysan- 
themum is  a  gross  feeder.  No  matter  how  rich 
the  soil  was  made  at  potting  time,  it  is  sure  to 
be  exhausted  very  considerably  of  its  nutritious 
qualities.  When  the  newly-formed  buds  are 
seen  to  be  swelling  freely,  liquid  manure  made 
from  cow  or  sheep  manure  and  soot  should  be 
freely  given.  Where  the  plants  are  healthy 
and  have  fairly  well-ripened  wood  and  matured 
leaves,  and  the  pots  not  more  than  9  inches  in 
diameter,  liquid  manure  in  a  weak  state  may 
he  gipen  every  time  the  plants  require  water. 
Although  the  above-named  stimulant  is  one  of 
the  best  that  Chrysanthemums  can  have,  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  stick  entirely  to  that  kind 
for  the  whole  of  the  season.  A  change  of  diet 
is  good  for  Chrysanthemums.  After  giving 
liquid  manure  to  the  plants  for  a  fortnight  con- 
tinuously, give  nothing  but  clear  water  for  two 


days,  so  as  to  cleanse  the  plants  as  it  were. 
A  sprinkling  on  the  surface  of  any  of  the  arti- 
ficial manures  so  freely  advertised,  following 
the  directions  so  clearly  given  with  each,  wUl 
then  be  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Return  again 
to  the  liquid  manure  in  a  few  days  for  another 
two  or  three  weeks,  so  alternating  the  food 
supply  that  the  plants  cannot  possibly  be 
"  gorged  "  by  any  one  stimulant.  The  remarks 
on  feeding  the  plants  are  alike  applicable  to 
those  grown  as  bushes,  trained  specimens,  or  in 
any  other  method.  During  the  late  and  continu- 
ous spell  of  wet  weather  the  foliage  on  some 
plants  exhibited  a  tendency  to  become  pale  in 
colour.  With  the  advent  of  warmer  and  brighter 
weather,  most  of  the  plants  have  again  assumed 
their  wonted  colour.  Those  not  ha  ving  done  so  will 
be  all  the  better  for  a  dose  or  two  of  sulphate  of 
iron  given  in  liquid  form  ;  1  ounce  dissolved  in 
a  gallon  of  water  is  a  safe  quantity  to  give  the 
plants  at  an  interval  of  two  days.  It  is  really 
surprising  what  a  quick  efl"ect  this  has  upon 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Where 
lime  does  not  exist  naturally  in  the  soil 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  occasionally  well  soak  the  soil  with  lime 
water,  adding  as  much  lime  to  a  canful  of  water 
as  will  be  held  in  su.spension.  When  the  lime  in 
bulk  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the 
water  is  strongly  enough  impregnated  with  lime. 
Not  only  is  this  treatment  beneficial  to  the 
plants  themselve.",  but  the  lime  rids  the  soil  of 
worms.  Surface  roots  should  be  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  for  these  have  a  decided  efl:'ect 
upon  the  flowering  of  the  plants.  When  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  become  dry  too  often, 
a  fair  quantity  of  surface  roots  can  seldom 
be  found.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  set  about  the 
increase  of  surface  roots.  Plants  that  have 
their  buds  "taken"  are  in  greater  need  of 
assistance  at  the  roots  than  at  any  other 
period  of  their  existence,  because  of  the  extra 
strain  of  supporting  both  leaves  and  buds. 
A  top-dressing  of  some  rich  food  is  obviously 
the  best  means  of  afibrding  additional  food  and 
encouraging  surface-root  action  at  the  same 
time.  No  one  can  err  in  employing  fresh  turfy 
loam,  sufficiently  decayed  to  destroy  the  grass. 
Two  parts  of  this  to  one  of  bone  meal,  dissolved 
bones,  or  any  of  the  different  manures  adver- 
tised will  form  a  good  rooting  medium  if  laid  on 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and 
pressed  down  firmly.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  well 
sfiak  the  loam  with  liquid  manure  before  using  it. 
Freshly-gathered  cow  manure  mixed  with  loam 
in  equal  proportions  provides  a  good  rooting 
medium.  This  freshly  laid  on  compost  is  apt 
to  become  washed  oft'  the  roots  in  applying 
water  at  first,  but  if  a  piece  of  crock  is  laid 
upon  the  soil  where  the  water  is  usually  poured 
on  in  watering  the  plants,  this  defect  will  be 
averted.  Mildew  is  becoming  troublesome, 
attacking  the  underneath  side  of  the  leaves. 
In  mild  cases  flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  on  the 
parts  ati'ected  is  sufticient  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  fungus,  but  in  stubborn  cases,  or  where 
difficult  to  apply  the  sulphur  in  a  dry  state,  the 
lime  and  sulphur  composition  so  often  recom- 
mended should  be  employed.  No  one  using 
this  antidote  need  be  troubled  long  with  mildew 
upon  the  plants  if  every  part  is  thoroughly 
wetted.  E.  Mol-snecx. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MME.  C.  DESCxRANGE. 

This  is  still  the  most  useful  early  variety  in  cul- 
tivation. When  grown  for  large  flowers,  by  dis- 
budding the  shoots  and  adopting  liberal  treatment 
it  produces  really  handsome  massive  blooms.  No 
one  perhaps  has  been  able  to  produce  such 
splendid  specimens  as  Mr.  Blackburn  grew  and 
exhibited  for  several  consecutive  seasons,  but  still 


I  have  frequently  seen  flowers  from  5  inches  to 
6  inches  across.  Such  flowers  are  highly  valued 
for  their  purity  of  colour  and  graceful  fornntion. 
To  obtain  blooms  of  the  dimensions  named  it  is 
wise  to  begin  early  in  the  season,  so  that  the  plant 
may  have  a  long  period  of  growth.  Mme.  Des- 
grange  generally  provides  an  ample  supply  of 
stout,  healthy  cuttings,  which  should  be  rooted  in 
early  autumn  before  severe  weather  sets  in,  as  it 
is  not  among  the  hardiest  of  Chrysanthemums.  I 
prefer  to  strike  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots. 
The  plants  can  be  kept  dwarf  and  stout  by  win(;er- 
ing  them  on  the  shelf  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  at 
the  appro.ach  of  spring  they  should  be  shifted  into 
5-inch  pot^.  Use  the  comport  without  anything 
strong  in  the  way  of  manures  in  the  early  stages, 
the  roots  being  thread-like  and  tender.  Give  the 
plants  subsequent  shifts,  so  that  at  the  final  potting 
9-inch  pots  may  be  used,  at  which  time,  too,  a  little 
concentrated  manure  should  be  added  to  the  loam. 
About  the  middle  of  June  the  shoots,  which  had 
previously  been  trained  to  one  single  stem  to  a 
plant,  may  be  topped.  This  item  is  of  much  im- 
portance. The  lopping  assists  growth  before 
buds  appear,  as  this  variety  has  a  tendency  to 
give  flower-buds  in  quick  succession  after  the 
month  named.  From  three  to  half  a  dozen  blooms 
may  be  perfected  on  a  plant,  and  when  the  bud3 
are  swelling  liquid  manure  shou'd  be  applied 
often  and  weak.  Shatle  when  the  flowers  are 
opening  adds  to  their  purity.  Mme.  Desgrange 
agiin  is  excellent  for  outdoor  culture,  and  the 
plants  may  be  taken  up,  potte  1,  and  placed  under 
(ildss  to  flower.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roots 
and  leaves  moist  and  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days 
after  lifting.  New  roots  form  readily  and  es- 
tabli-hed  plants  are  soon  obtained. 

There  are  three  distinct  sports  from  the  type. 
Mrs.  Burrell  has  a  soft  shade  of  primrose-yellow; 
this  is  an  excellent  variety.  G.  Wermig  is  of  a 
deeper  yellow  colour;  this  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  sports.  Mrs.  Hawkins  produces  blossoms  of 
a  deeper  shade  of  yellow  than  eiiher,  but  the 
growth  is  not  so  robust  as  in  the  type  or  in  the 
other  sports.  H.  S. 


Societies   and   Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  first  show  of  this  society  for  the  present 
season  was  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on 
Tuesday  and  the  two  following  days.  Dahlias 
were  the  leading  feature,  as  little  improvement 
seems  to  be  made  in  the  early  flowering  Chrysan- 
themums, most  of  those  exhibited  being  old 
familiar  kinds.  The  grand  lot  of  Gladioli  from 
Messrs.  Burrell,  of  Cambridge,  was  a  feature  of 
the  show,  and  among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits. 
Apples  of  fine  size  and  quality  were  largely  shown, 
and  hardy  flowers  in  abundance. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  E.  Such,  Maidenhead,  secured  premier 
honours  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, three  blooms  in  a  bunch,  and  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties.  This  was  a  nice  fresh  lot, 
comprising  chiefly  Mme.  Desgrange,  its  sports, 
and  well  known  pompon  varieties.  The  best 
twelve  blooms  of  Mme.  Desgrange  were  shown  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Wheadon,  gardener  to  Mr.  Collier, 
Bickley,  but  they  were  not  so  fine  as  we  have 
seen  this  variety.  Mr.  Webster,  Sussex  Lodge 
Gardens,  Clapham,  was  second.  For  twelve 
blooms  of  any  large-flowering  variety  except 
Mme.  Desgrange,  Mr.  C.  Cox,  gardener  to  Mr.  J. 
Trotter,  Brickenden  Grange,  Hertford,  was  first 
with  an  admirable  stand  containing  fine  blooms 
of  E.  Molyneux,  Stanstead  White,  Richard  Dean, 
Louise,  Mme.  E.  Rey,  Edith  Rowbottom,  and 
Commandant  Blusset.  Mr.  Wheadon  was  second. 
Miss  Debenham,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Albans,  had  the 
best  twelve  bunches  of  pompons,  securing  first 
prize,  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  here  again  the 
same  craze  for  size  prevails.  The  shoots  shown 
had    been    closely    disbudded,  and    the    exhibit 
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was  just  within  the  stipulated  conditions, 
namely,  three  flowers  of  each.  The  best  six 
bunches  of  C.  Lady  Fitzwygram  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  Denmark  Road,  Camberwell.  In  the 
class  for  tix  bunches  of  large-flowered  kinds,  ex- 
clusive of  Mme.  Desgrange  and  its  forms,  only 
one  lot  was  forthcoming,  from  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
Sherwood,  Notts,  to  which  the  second  prize 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Pagram,  gardener  at  The 
Whinn,  Weybridge,  had  the  best  six  bunches  of 
any  yellow  variety,  inclusive  of  Mme.  Desgrange 
and  its  sports.  The  varieties  shown  were  Mrs. 
Burrell,  George  Wermig,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  C. Cox  was  firstfor  tix  blooms  of  large-flowered 
varieties,  showing  Miss  Anna  Hartshorn,  R.  Dean, 
Louise,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mme.  E.  Rey,  and  \V. 
H.  Lincoln.  The  best  six  flowers  of  Mme.  Des- 
grange or  its  sports  came  from  Mr.  Wedekind, 
Warlock  Road,  Paddington  ;  whilst  the  best  vase 
or  epergne  of  Chrysanthemums  was  shown  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  a  charm- 
ing arrangement  of  flowers  and  suitable  foliage. 


Dahlias. 
Iti  the  large  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  not  less 
than  thirty-six  varieties,  show  andfancy  kinds,  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  was  first  with  a  fine  lot  of  well- 
finished  blooms.     The  best  were  Prince  Bismarck, 
Mrs.  J.  Downie,Gloirede  Lyon,  George  Rawlings, 
Seraph,  Mabel  Stanton,  John  Standish,  Chieftain, 
Dante,  Maud  Fellowes,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.     Mr. 
J.  Walker,  of  Thame,  was  second.      In  the  class 
for  thirty-six   blooms   distinct,  the  position  was 
exactly   reversed,    Mr.    Walker    being   first  and 
Mr.    Turner  second.      Mr.  G.   Humphries,  Chip- 
penham, had  the  best  twenty-four  distinct  blooms, 
showing  a  fine   regular  lot  of   flowers,   and    Mr. 
J.  T.   West,    of    Brentwood,  was   second.      For 
twelve  distinct   blooms  Mr.   West  was  first  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  second.     Mr 
J.   Stredwick,  St.  Leonards,  had  the  best  twelve 
blooms  in  the  amateurs'  class,  Mr.   Starling  (gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Raphael,  Rosecourt,  Havering)  being 
second.      Mr.    Stredwick   was   also   first  in   two 
other  classes,  both  for  six  blooms  distinct.      The 
classes  for  pompons  were  well  filled.     In  the  large 
and  open  class  for  twenty  four  bunches  of  distinct 
kinds,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with  a  superb  lot- 
Not  a  few  pompons  were  shown  too   large  and 
overgrown,  but  the  flowers  in  Mr.  Turner's  stand 
were    what    they   should   be — small,    neat,   well 
finished   and  charming  in  variety  of  colour   and 
freshness.      The    best    were  Purity,  Ganymede, 
Madeline,    Favourite,   Nerissa,    Claribel,    Diana, 
Douglas,  Cecil,  Captain  Boyton,  Mars  and  Madge. 
Mr.   F.    W.    Scale,    of   Sevenoaks,   was    second, 
Messrs.    Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.   and  Messrs. 
Cheal  being  equal  third.     The  best  twelve  bunches 
of  pompons,  also  an  open  class,  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Sons,  whilst  Mr.  G.  Humphries  was 
second.     For  six  bunches  of  pompons,  distinct  (a 
class  for  amateurs  or  gardeners  only),  Mr.  J.  Hud- 
son,   of  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  was  first, 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  Weybridge,  second. 

So  great  has  been  the  recent  development  of  the 
Cactus  section,  that  these  varieties  now  make  an 
important  section,  and  they  to  a  great  extent 
monopolise  the  attention  of  visitors  who  care  little 
for  the  stiff  forms  of  the  show  and  fancy  Dahlias. 
The  competition  in  Cactus  and  decorative  varie- 
ties was  strong,  and  we  did  not  see  the  old  decora- 
tive type  at  all,  as  varieties  of  the  most  perfect 
Cactus  form  are  numerous  enough  to  make  up  a 
class  alone.  In  the  open  class  for  eighteen  bunches, 
distinct  varieties,  six  bloms  of  each,  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  first  with  a  grand  lot  of 
flowers,  amongst  which  we  noted  Purple  Prince  ; 
Blanche  Keith,  yellow  ;  Matchless,  very  dark 
crimson  ;  \\'ilson  Noble,  salmon  red  ;  Haimony, 
orange-buff;  Bertha  Mawley,  red;  May  Pictor, 
buff'  shading  to  yellow;  Apollo,  red;  Delioata, 
pink  and  white  ;  Beauty  of  Wilts,  orange-red  ; 
Err.est  Glasse,  purple,  and  Kaiserin,  yellow.  Mr. 
C.  Turner  was  second  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Wil- 
liams and  Co.  third.  Mr.  .1.  Burrell  was  first  for 
twelve  bunches  of  Cactus-flowered  varieties,  the 
following  being  of  note  :  Gloriota,  Matchless,  Mrs. 
Barnes,   blush  ;    Mrs.    Peart, ,  white  ;  and  Lady 


Penzance,  rich  yellow.  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  was 
second.  For  six  bunches  in  the  amateurs'  class,  Mr. 
J.  Stredwick  was  first  and  Mr.  G.  Wyatt,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Hilditch,  Twickenham,  second.  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  also  first  for  twenty-four 
distinct  bunches  of  single- flowered  varieties,  a 
good  lot,  but  we  think  somewhat  weakened  by 
the  presence  of  several  spotted  kinds  that  are 
poor  'n  effect  and  valueless  in  the  garden.  The 
bf.st  were  The  Bride,  A.  Perry,  Lowfield  Beauty, 
Miss  Roberts,  Formosa,  Miss  Henshaw,  Demon 
and  Rosebank  Cardinal.  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  was 
second.  For  twelve  bunches,  distinct  single  va- 
rieties, Mr.  E.  Such,  of  Maidenhead,  was  first 
anei  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  Surrey,  second. 

The  best  Gladioli  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.,  who  were  an  easy  first  with  a  grand  ex- 
hibit of  about  120  spikes,  beautifully  fresh  and 
varied,  many  of  them  unnamed  seedlings  of  their 
own  raising.  Sunray,  light  salmon-red,  was  con- 
spicuous for  the  great  length  of  the  spike,  and 
Blushing  Morn  was  lovely  in  soft  blush  colour. 
Mr.  R.  Morrow,  Leominster,  Hereford,  was  second. 


of  potassium  by  far  the  most  eff'ective  means  of 
destroying  the  nests.  I  do  not  find  that  those 
wasps  which  are  out  during  the  daytime  escape 
even  when  the  nests  are  taken  then.  A  visit  to 
the  nests  two  or  three  days  afterwards  does  not 
reveal  any  flying  about.  When  the  cyanide  is 
used  in  a  lumpy  state  its  ])otency  lasts  quite  long 
enough  to  catch  those  that  come  in  at  night.— 
E.  M?,  Hants. 

Public  Gardens. 


MisrELLANEOUS. 

The   miscellaneous  and  non-competing  groups 
made  up  a  large  portion  of  the  show.     Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham,  made  a  wonderful  display  of 
Dahlias  in  all  sections  arranged  in  a  bold  and  dis- 
tinct way,  forming  a  great  bank  of  colour  relieved 
by  slender  sprays  of  Asparagus  and  backed  up 
with  Bamboos  and  tall  Grasses.     Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  also   showed   Dahlias   largely,  especially 
the  single  Cactus-flowered  varieties  now  to  be  had 
in   many  shades  of  colour.     Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of 
Byecrof  t  Nursery,  Hither  Green ,  Lewisham,  showed 
a  graceful  group  of  Begonias  arranged  with  As- 
paragus  and   Ferns   and    backed   up   by   finely- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  and  from  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Camberwell,  came  a  large  group 
of  Chrysanthemums,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  va- 
riety Lady  Fitzwygram,  a  really  good  kind  that 
should  become  as  popular  'as  Mme.   Desgrange. 
A  group  of  Lilies  and  Chrysanthemums  was  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  whilst  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons  showed  hardy  flowers  in  ([uantity  and  fine 
Apples.     Mr.    Such,    Maidenhead,   showed   Dah- 
lias and  Pyrethrums.     Hardy  flowers  were  well 
shown    by    Mr.   Prichard,    of    Christchurcn,  and 
Sweet    Peas    by   Mr.    W.    E.   Tidy,   of   Havant. 
A   group  of  flowering    and   fine-foliaged    plants 
was  shown  by  the  Jadoo  Fibre  Co.,  the  plants, 
admirable  examples  of  their  kind,  all  grown  in 
this  material.     Table  decorations  were  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  R.   Chard,  c.f  Stoke  Newington,  and  Mr. 
G.   Williams,   of   Ealing.      A  good   collection  of 
fruit  (Apples,  Pears  and  Melons)  came  from  Mr. 
Miller,    Ruxley  Lodge   Gardens,    Esher  :    whilst 
Apples  were  very  extensively  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cheal,  of  Crawley,   Mr.    Spooner,  of  Hounslow, 
and  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  of  Hatton,  Hounslow.     Kerry 
Pippin  and  Irish  Peach  in  Mr.  Wyatt's  collection 
were  as  fine  as  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
these  two  kinds,  and  a  quantity  of  each  was  shown 
in  shallow  baskets.     The  Apples  all  through  were 
conspicuous  for  size,  high  quality  and  good  colour. 

■Vegetable  ehow  at  Chiswick.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  at  Chiswick  Gardens  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  In. 
Prizes  are  offered  in  forty  different  classes  for 
vegetables,  and  a  good  show  is  anticipated.  Be- 
sides vegetables,  however,  the  usual  collections  of 
hardy  plants,  Orchids,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  &c. ,  will 
also  be  received  at  Chiswick,  and  any  new  or  rare 
specimens  will  be  examined  by  the  various  com- 
mittees, which  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon.  At  \.'M< 
there  will  be  a  vegetarian  luncheon  arranged  by 
Mr.  A.  Hills,  President  of  the  "Vegetarian  Federal 
Union,  and  at  ^  o'clock  a  lecture  on  '-Garden 
Manures"  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Watson  will  be  read, 
and  a  discussion  invited  thereon. 


"Wasps. — Mr.  Crawford  must  be  fa  von  red  as  to 
the  picscnce  of  was|>s,  as  hero  they  are  numerous. 
I  have  taken  no  less  than  ninety  nests  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  garden.     I  find  cyanide 


SUMMER  FLOWERS  IN  THE  LONDON 
PARKS. 
Reijent's  Pakk. 
Regent's  Paek  is  neither  a  pretty  nor  happy 
place  for  gardening.  There  is  a  depressing  air 
about  it,  a  damp  heavy  aspect,  produced  by  the 
avenue  of  large  trees  that  is  not  wanted  where 
we  wish  to  see  the  flowers  and  plants.  But  in 
this  park  we  get  many  beautiful  colour  pictures, 
restful  and  bright,  an  absence  of  garish  associa- 
tions and  jumbled-up  arrangements. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  hardy  plants  are 
row    thought   much   of  in   the  London  parks. 
Not  many  years  ago  scarcely  a  perennial  was 
visible,    nothing    but     tender    bedders,    very 
limited  in  number,  a  repetition  of  a  few  common 
things.    We  saw,  however,  in  this  park  recently 
a  bank  of  Hollyhock.s  in  splendid  flower,  backed 
with  deep  green-leaved  shrubs  and  suiTOunded 
with  Paris  Daisies.     A  bed  which  we  admired 
greatly  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  sucgu- 
lents,  large  and  small,  with  here  and  there  the 
ivory- coloured    flowers    of     the    sweet-scented 
Tobacco  (Nicotiana  aftinis)  and  Lilium  auratum 
—a  delightful  association  of  glaucous  tones.  Suc- 
culents, when  well  planted  without  any  strain- 
ino-  after  impossible  eflects,  are  very  handsome, 
and  by  their  distinct,  bold  and  unique  character 
break   the  tiresome   monotony  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  summer  flowers.     A  very  pleasirg  bit  of 
planting  is  that  in  the  form  of  a  rock  garden, 
in  which,  however,  the  plants  are  considered 
before    the    stones.      There    is     no    backyard 
rockery  about  this,  but  a  mass  of  Saxifrages, 
Sedums  and  other  creeping  things,  relieved  by 
the  beautiful   sprays  of  the   Maiden's  Wreath 
(Franooa  ramosa).     Some  of  the  spikes  were  the 
finest  we  have  ever  seen,  strings,  so  to  say,  of 
pure   white   blossom.     Araucaria    excelsa   was 
also  used  to  break  the  surface.  .     ,      ,     ,    . 

Carnations  were  going  past  their  best,  but 
suflicient  flowers  remained  to  show  what  pretty 
masses  had  been  in  beauty,  the  variety  Alice 
Avres,  one  of  the  best  of  all  for  town  gardens, 
risiu"  from  a  groundwork  of  Musk.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  Fuchsia  has  become  as 
popular  as  any  plant  used  in  summer  gardening 
in  the  parks.  In  this  park  it  is  used  well  and 
not  too  freely.  A  bed  of  the  variety  Earl 
Beaoonsfield,  a  very  popular  kind,  and  the 
white  Tufted  Pansy  Conntess  of  Whariiclifle  was 
very  pretty  ;  also  of  the  rose-purple  Lady 
Heytesbury,  planted  amongst  the  old  Pansy 
Lilaeina.  We  do  not  see  many  mixtures,  that 
is  Fuchsias  and  other  plants,  or  of  mixed  Car- 
nations. Occasionally  such  planting  turns  out 
well,  not  often,  however,  the  results  being  ex- 
cessively crude  and  unpleasant.  Fortunately, 
too,  there  is  an  absence  of  so  many  variegated 
thiniTS  as  we  saw  used  in  every  park  last  sum- 
mer An  epidemic  of  pale  yellow,  creamy 
white,  and  other  objectionable  leafage  had  set 
in  until  the  eye  wearied  of  such  painful  repeti- 
tion. .  1     r       il 

We  do  not  care  so  much  as  formerly  for  the 
scmperfl<.reDR  clnss  of  Begonias.  They  are  dull 
looking,   especially    those    with 


chocolate-col- 
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cured  leaves  and  dark  crimson  flowers.  A  bed, 
however,  of  the  variety  rosea  mixed  with  the 
free-growiDg  and  graceful  Grass  (Dactylia  glo- 
j  merata  variegata)  was  pretty,  also  one  of  the 
dark-coloured  kind  named  rubra  with  a  dwarf 
yellow-leaved  Fuchsia  as  a  groundwork.  At 
the  present  time  one  of  the  great  features  is  the 
Celosia,  which  creates  a  gorgeous  colour  pic- 
ture of  shades  of  crimson  and  yellow,  especially 
when  mixed  with  the  Cockscomb.  They  are 
grown  largely,  and  add  splendid  colour  to  the 
month  of  August  when  many  things  get  a  little 
bedraggled.  It  is  grateful  to  see  hardy  flowers, 
a  group  of  Hollyhocks,  and  in  the  borders  the 
perennial  Sunflower,  white  Phloxes,  Antir- 
rhinums, and  many  others,  whilst  crimson  and 
yellow  Cannas  let  into  a  bay  in  the  masses  of 
shrubs  and  Bamboos  show  not  only  how  well 
such  plants  thrive  in  London,  but  that  an 
earnest  attempt  is  made  to  get  away  from 
l)9aten  tracks  and  achieve  a  more  natural  style 
of  gardening. 

Battek.ska  Park. 

I  As  usual,  the  summer  flowers  here  are  con- 
I  fined  chiefly  to  what  is  known  as  the  sub- 
tropical garden,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  park 
there  are  some  good  beds,  especially  near  to 
the  lodge  of  the  superintendent  (Mr.  Coppin). 
We  were  pleased  to  see  good  use  made  of  the 
white- flowered  perennial  Phlox,  which  made 
breaks  of  purest  white.  It  suggested  how  fine 
an  eflect  could  be  gained  by  getting  a  bold  bed 
of  it  relieved  by  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  or  a 
good  hybrid  kind.  A  small  bed  of  this  Gladio- 
lus mixed  with  Lilium  auratum  is  very  pretty 
in  the  Embankment  Gardens  at  Charing  Cross. 
Several  borders  at  Battersea  Park  are  filled 
with  hardy  plants.  Phloxes,  perennial  Sun- 
flowers, early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and 
'  with  a  brilliant  and  happily  arranged  broad 
edging  of  Gazania  splendens.  This  is  superb, 
the  large  Marigold  -  like  orange  flowers 
standing  out  against  the  tufted  variegated 
leafage  of  grey  and  white.  In  another  instance 
the  border  was  planted  with  standard  Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes,  Dahlias,  Stocks,  and  other  things 
—a  homely  array  of  well-known  flowers.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  Fuchsia  is  made  much  of,  all 
the  usual  varieties  being  grown  in  a  pleasing 
way,  the  arrangement  not  too  huddled  up.  In 
one  corner  we  saw  a  group  of  Bamboos,  which 
succeed  well  here,  and  are  quite  a  relief  to  the 
Palms  and  Ferns  placed  out  for  the  summer. 
In  the  sub-tropical  garden  proper.  Datura 
suaveolens.  Hibiscus  syriacus,  and- Eucalyptus 
globulus  relieve  boldly-planted  beds  of  mo- 
notony, the  silvery  leafage  of  the  Eucalyptus 
in  particular  being  in  delightful  association 
with  the  pleasing  colour  of  the  Heliotrope. 
Hollyhocks  were  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  full 
bloom,  and  about  this  portion  of  the  park  splen- 
did specimens  of  Palms  add  a  touch  of  tropical 
aspect  to  the  surroundings. 

Single  tuberous  Begonias  are  very  fine  here, 
particularly  one  bed,  in  which  the  flowers 
were  large,  varied  in  colour,  and  the  plants 
compact,  Dactylis  glomerata  setting  otf  the 
many  charming  shades.  There  is  much  water 
tn  this  pa:  k,  and  the  margins,  fortunately,  are 
aot  left  bare,  as  in  Dulwich  Park,  where 
the  lake,  which  is  margined  with  flintstone, 
nakes  the  growth  of  pretty  water-loving  plants 
mpossible.  In  one  portion  of  the  Jake  at 
'iattcrsea  a  mass  of  the  common  white  Water 
jily  is  protected,  and  this  suggests  how  delight- 
ul  would  be  some  of  the  finer  hybrid  kinds, 
vhich  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  would  not 
lo  well  even  near  London.  They  are  so  hand- 
ome  and  splendid  in  colour,  that  we  should 
'ke  tb  s'ee  them  tried. 


MR.  A.  F.  BARRON. 
The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
havo  read  with  surprise  and  regret  the  remarks 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  some  of  the  horti- 
cultural newspapers  with  regard  to  Mr.  Barron's 
retirement.  The  council  have  for  some  time  had 
before  them  the  desirability  of  making  considerable 
changes  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  they  determined  to  initiate 
these  changes  in  the  near  future.  Fully  aware  of 
the  value  of  Mr.  Barron's  services  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  recognising  that  he  had  well  earned 
and  thoroughly  deserved  a  retiring  pension,  and 
anxious  to  show  him  every  consideration,  the 
council  felt  that  at  his  age  they  could  not  fairly 
place  upon  him  the  burden  of  such  a  reorganiea- 
tion  as  they  contemplated,  and  they  considered 
that  they  were  consulting  his  best  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  gardens,  in  offering  him  retire- 
ment on  an  allowance  of  £180  a  year.  In  replying 
to  the  council's  communications,  Mr.  Barron 
thanked  them  for  their  generous  recognition  of 
his  claims,  accepted  their  proposal,  and  tendered 
his  resignation  from  January  1,  1896.  The  council 
are  glad  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to  assure  the 
Fellows  of  the  society,  that  he  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied. Having  acted  justly  and  generously  towards 
Mr.  Barron  as  they  believe,  and  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, the  council  deemed  the  matter  settled,  and 
were  themselves  intending  to  promote  a  testi- 
monial to  him  on  his  retirement,  when  they 
found  that  steps  in  that  direction  had  already 
been  taken.  The  council  regret  to  find  that  they 
are  charged  with  discourtesy  towards  the  Chis- 
wick Board.  The  charge  rests  on  their  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  to  advise  them  as  to 
the  future  of  the  gardens  without  communication 
with  the  board.  They  freely  admit  that  it  would 
have  been  advisable  to  have  conferred  with  the 
board  on  the  appointment  of  this  committee.  To 
any  members  of  the  board  who  may  have  felt 
themselves  slighted  at  their  omission  to  do  so, 
they  oS'er  a  frank  expression  of  regret.  They 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  omission  was  due  to 
an  oversight,  and  not  to  any  intentional  dis- 
courtesy.— By  order  of  the  Council,  W.  Wilks, 
Secretary .     September  2. 

As  one  who  has  had  some  experience  of 

what  has  been  done  at  Chiswick  in  years  gone  by, 
I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  discussion 
that  has  lately  appeared  in  the  gardening  press 
relative  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barron  from 
the  society's  gardens.  No  one  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  various  trials  of  flowei'S 
(both  indoors  and  out),  fruit  and  vegetables  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  labour  and  worry  attached 
thereto.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  committees  to 
go  to  Chiswick  and  pass  their  opinion  on  this 
plant  and  that  vegetable,  but  previous  to  this 
having  been  done,  Mr.  Barron  makes  himself 
thoroughly  conversant  with  every  plant,  fruit 
and  vegetable  sent  in  for  trial,  his  notes  em- 
bracing the  season  through.  Take  Peas  ;  he 
used  to  go  through  them  every  day,  noting  the 
height,  day  they  came  into  bloom,  when  the  first 
pods  were  ripe  for  use,  and  their  synonyms.  This 
alone  entailed  a  deal  of  labour  and  thought.  So 
with  all  the  trials  that  were  conducted  in  the 
garden  the  greatest  care  was  exercised,  and  with- 
out any  favour  the  value  of  each  and  every  variety 
was  marked.  In  one  case  I  well  recollect — viz., 
French  Beans — over  three  weeks  was  devoted  to 
daily  examination  of  the  varieties  sent  for  trial. 
This  was  not  all,  as  the  dried  seed  was  also  care- 
fully examined  and  classified  according  to  colour, 
each  Bean  beingdivided  into  two  and  gummed  onto 
aboard  covered  with  white  paper,  and  then  covered 
with  glass  as  in  a  picture-frame.  The  collections 
of  Pelargoniums,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes,  Neriums,  'Verbanas.  Cannas,  Aohi. 
menes,  &c.,  were  also  carefully  noted  daily. 
In  what  private  garden  can  we  find  the 
same  thing  going  on  ?  Private  gardeners  on 
coming  to  chiswick  avail  themselves  of  such 
collections,  making  their  own  selections  and  ob- 
taining plants  of  the  v.irieties  they  prefer.  In  the 
case  of  the  trial  of  the  Neriums  all  the  known  va- 
rieties were  obtained  from  Hjcres,  and  if  memory 


serves  me,  these  had  to  be  bought,  all  this  of 
course  adding  to  the  expense  of  the  garden.  I  do 
not  believe  ever  such  a  collection  was  brought 
together,  every  plant  of  which  flowered  and  was 
noted.  Again,  as  regards  the  shows,  where  could 
the  R.H.S.  finda  better  organiser  than  Mr.  Barron'; 

Mr.  Barr  in  a  recent  article  called  attention  to 
the  meagre  amount  of  money  allowed  the  garden, 
and  the  only  wonder  is  how  Mr.  Barron  manages 
to  kefp  Chiswick  in  such  fine  condition  on  the 
"starvation"  sum.  What  with  wages,  coke, 
manure,  soil,  in  fact  everything  pertaining  to  a 
garden  having  to  be  bought.and  that  at  a  compara- 
tively high  figure,  and  repairs,  the  sum  is  certainly 
quite  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  place.  Certainly 
much  has  been  done  of  late  in  the  way  of  repairs, 
but  much  more  wants  doing.  There  was,  again, 
the  distribution  of  the  plants  to  Fellows,  which 
entailed  a  deal  of  expense  in  propagating,  potting 
up,  attending  to  and  sending  out,  this  last  in- 
volving an  enormous  outlay  in  the  way  of  labour. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Barron  was  secretary  of 
the  floral  committee,  but  I  find  that  his  name  has 
been  left  out  and  that  of  another  substituted.  As 
to  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  Mr.  Barron 
leaving  Chiswick,  we  are  in  the  dark,  so  to  speak. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  report  (as  signed  by  the 
committee  of  experts)  published.  The  gauntlet 
has  been  thrown  down,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
R.H.S.,  as  representing  the  council,  ought  to 
make  the  Fellows  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  the  business  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
most  un-English  way  we  ever  heard  of,  and  the 
gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  rest 
until  the  whole  matter  is  fully  threshed  out  and 
made  public. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  a  meeting  has  been 
held  to  further  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Barron  for  his 
life-long  services  to  horticulture,  and  may  the 
subscription  list  be  a  large  one,  not  only  as  regards 
the  number  of  subscribers,  but  also  the  sum  re- 
ceived.— W.  P.  Thomson. 


Report  on  Chiswick  Gardens.— The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
appointed  by  the  council,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  garden  committee,  to  report  on  the  gardens 
at  Chiswick.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
members  of  the  council  :  *C.  E.  Shea  (chairman), 
*W.  Wilks  (secretary),  H.  Selfe  -  Leonard,  *J. 
Douglas,  *H.  Williams,  J.  Willard,  E.  Hdl,  J. 
Jacjues,  and  N.  A.  Barnes. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Chrysanthemum  Notaire  Groz.— This  has 
probably  the  most  delicate  shade  of  colour  among 
the  new  earlies,  a  soft  rosy  blush.  It  is  a  Japanese 
of  medium  size  and  of  French  origin. 

The  yellow  Balsam. — Referring  to  your  note 
(p.  172)  on  this  plant,  I  may  state  that  it  grows 
in  large  masses  here,  in  cool,  shxdy  positions  in  a 
wood  near  the  hall.  I  have  not,  however,  seen  it 
anywhere  else  in  the  neighbourhood. — J.  Su'PSON, 
Wortlet/  Hall. 

Chrysanthemum  President  Bsrel. — One 
or  two  pretty  examples  of  this  wera  shown  at  the 
Aquarium  show,  but  it  is  really  an  October- 
flowering  variety.  The  colour  is  rich  rosy  purple, 
with  a  reverse  of  mingled  gold  and  silver.  It  is 
of  Japanese  form. 

Chrysanthemum  Eugene  Farez.  —  An 
early-flowering  Japanese,  which  was  conspicuous 
in  Mr.  F.  Davis's  group  at  the  recent  Aquarium 
show.  The  colour  is  a  rosy  crimson,  paling  a 
little  with  age,  bright  golden  reverse,  and  very 
useful  where  colour  is  required. 

Cyananthus  lobatus.  —  Among  autumn 
flowers  for  the  rock  garden  there  are  few  if  any 
more  beautiful  than  this  lovely  blue-flowered  Cya- 
nanthus. In  a  sunny  spot  it  gives  a  gay  succes- 
sion of  bloom  during  August  and  September.  Its 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  purplish  blue  colour  with 
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white  centre.  It  is  now  flowering  freely  with  Mr. 
Barr  at  Long  Ditton. 

Tufted  Pansy  Charm.— I  should  be  glad  if 
you  will  point  out  to  your  correspondent  "H," 
writing  on  p.  15,3,  Aug!  24,  that  at  the  Viola  con- 
ference, held  at  Birmingham  last  year  the  Tuf- 
ted Pansy  Charm  had  no  special  mention. — A.  .1. 
RowBEEKY,  President,  Viola  Conference. 

Chrysanthemum  Harvest  Home.— This  is 
a  decided  acquis-ition  to  the  early  section.  The 
colour  is  a  bright  rich  golden  yellow,  suffused 
with  crimson-orange  in  the  centre.  The  blooms 
grow  on  long  stalks,  which  render  them  valuable 
for  cutting.     It  is  a  medium-sized  Japanese. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Carmiaux.— A  new 

early  variety,  a  medium-sized  Japanese,  with 
drooping  florets,  which  are  slightly  revoliite.  In 
build  it  is  rather  a  deep  flower  and  of  a  clear 
white  colour,  tingfid  with  yellow  in  the  centre. 
This  variety  was  commended  by  the  floral  com- 
mittee. 

Bndd'eia  Lindleyana,  a  Chinese  species  of 
doubtful  hardiness,  is  flowering  on  a  wall  in 
the  herbaceous  grounds  at  Kew.  The  flowers, 
clustered  upon  long  slender  racemes,  are  small 
individually,  and  when  first  open  are  of  a  red- 
dish purple  colour,  but  fade  to  a  much  lighter 
tint  with  age. 

Tiger  Lilies.— The  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
Tiger  Lily  as  an  autumn  flower  is  well  seen  at 
Kew,  where  large  beds  of  it  growing  up  among 
shrubs  are  brilliant  in  colour  even  from  a  very 
long  distance.  Such  effects  as  this  in  public 
gardens  should  lead  others  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
growing  the  good  things  of  each  season  in  bold 
groups  and  masses. 

Scabiosa  graminifolia.  — The  Caucasian 
Scabious  in  its  blue  and  white  forms  ranks  high 
among  the  best  plants  for  the  flower  border,  and 
its  relative  here  noted  deserves  an  equivalent 
position  among  rock  garden  plants.  Its  tufts  of 
long  grass-like  silvery  leaves  are  pretty  from 
spring  CO  winter,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
succession  over  a  long  season.  A  plant  in  the 
Kew  rock  garden  is  now  in  bloom. 

Plumbago  Larpentse  is  quite  as  distinct  and 
handsome  with  its  deep  gentian-blue  flowers  as  its 
lighter  tinted  relative  in  greenhouses,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  flower  with  the  same  freedom. 
It  is,  however,  quite  hardy  and  blooms  persistently 
throughout  the  autumn  months.  A  spreading 
ma.'s  of  it  in  the  rock  garden  at  Chiswick  has 
already  commenced  blooming,  a  certain  indication 
of  the  approaching  autumn  season. 

Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  is  quite  the 
best  Ceanothus  for  gardens,  and  in  some  places 
may  be  trusted  entirely  outside  if  asainst  a  sunny 
wall.  In  the  R  H  S.  (Giardens  at  Chiswick  there 
is  a  pretty  little  bed  of  it,  the  plants  here  being 
treated  in  a  different  manner,  namely,  pruned 
hard  back  each  year.  When  planted  out  in  May 
they  start  into  vigorous  growth,  and  these  shoots 
in  autumn  are  terminated  by  beautiful  panicles 
of  bloom. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.— We  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Bowring,  Beechwood,  Aigburth, 
Liverpool,  a  photograph  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
fpecimtn  of  this.  The  jjlant  carried  thirty  spikes 
of  bloom,  all  open  at  the  same  time.  This  re- 
sembles D.  den.-^iflorum  in  habit,  the  flowers  white 
with  an  orange-yellow  lip.  1).  thyrsiflorum  when 
well  grown  is  very  telling  in  a  group  in  the  show 
tent,  the  drooping  racemes  having  a  fine  effect 
along  with  other  Orchids. 

Herdy  Cyclamens.^-We  were  charmed  with 
little  colonies  of  these  in  the  [jretty  garden  at 
Hardwicke  Orange,  near  Shrew.sbury,  when  there 
recently.  At  Kew  also  they  are  flovering  freely, 
and  have  a  pretty  effect  among  tho  hardy  Ferns, 
which  being  thinly  planted,  appear  to  furnifh 
just  the  amount  of  Mi.ade  and  shelter  congenial 
to  them.  They  are  not  difficult  to  deal  with  if 
planted  under  the  conditions  they  like,  but  aH  they 


are  less  satisfactory  in  the  conventional  mixed 
beds  and  borders,  they  are  much  more  neglected 
than  they  should  be. 

Chrysanthemum  IiOUise. — This  .Japanese 
incurved  variety  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  recent  introductions.  It  was 
shown  in  excellent  form  last  year  at  the  December 
show  of  the  N.C.S-,  and  at  the  Aquarium  show 
on  the  .3rd,  4th,  and  5th  inst.  it  was  represented 
by  several  good  blooms.  A  variety  that  can  be 
had  in  gooel  form,  no  matter  by  what  method  of 
cultivation,  for  a  period  extending  over  four 
months  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

Coreopsis  abyssinica  is  a  charming  annual 
kind  we  noted  at  Kew,  robust  and  bu-shy  in 
growth,  with  narrow  finely  cut  leaves  and  pro 
fusely  bloomed.  Its  flowers  are  individually  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  but  the  number  of  thtm  and 
their  rich  glowing  yellow  colour  combine  to  make 
a  bright  effect  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  larger- 
flowered  sorts.  The  flowers  consist  of  about 
eight  broad  rays,  whilst  the  disc  florets  are  also 
yellow. 

Colchicums  in  the  Grass  are  already  flower- 
ing freely  at  Kew,  making  a  pretty  picture  sug- 
gestive of  autumn,  and  one  that  we  should  like 
to  see  more  often.  The  soft  pink  flowers  are 
singularly  charming  growing  out  of  the  rich 
green  grass  of  late  summer  growth,  and  nowhere 
c".n  this  be  better  seen  than  at  the  foot  of  the 
mound  at  Kew,  where  we  have'often  noted  charm- 
ing spring  pictures.  At  the  present  time  the 
Colchicums  are  welcome,  and  well  deserve  more 
attention. 

Argemone  grandiflora  (the  prickly  Poppy)  is 
a  pretty  flower  of  the  present  time,  and  now  finely 
in  bloom  in  Mr.  Barr's  nursery  at  Long  Ditton. 
Although  at  one  time  thought  to  be  perennial,  it 
usually  perishes  on  most  soils  during  winter,  but 
it  is  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring.  If 
the  plants  are  well  thinned  out  they  make  large 
branched  specimens  2  feet  or  more  in  height  and 
diameter,  with  large  white  flowers  each  about  4 
inches  across,  having  a  pretty  tuft  of  yellow  sta- 
mens in  the  centre. 

liObelia  cardinalis  Lord  Ardilaun.— I  en- 
close a  small  piece  of  a  flower-spike  of  this  Lobelia 
which  was  raised  here  by  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Campbell.  With  fair  cultivation  it  grows  quite 
5  feet  high  and  throws  out  numerous  side  shoots. 
It  stood  out  in  the  borders  last  winter  with  only  a 
slight  covering  of  coal  ashes.  One  night  the  ther- 
mometer fell  3°  below  zero.  A  quantity  which  was 
taken  up,  potted  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame 
well  protected  with  matting  and  hay  succumbed. 
— T.  Scott,  Ash/ord,  Coiuj. 

Helenium  striatum,  as  the  name  suggests, 
has  striped  flowers,  but  the  shades  of  colour  and 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  they  are  blended 
give  a  quaint  and  charming  colour-harmony  de- 
cidedly pleasing.  Yellow  of  an  old  gold  shade 
and  bronzy  red  are  intermingled  in  an  indescrib- 
able way,  and  the  effect  of  the  mass  of  flowers  on  a 
plant  nearly  5  feet  high  now  flowering  at  Kew  is 
as  good  as  that  of  a  self-coloured  variety.  A 
striking  group  could  be  made  by  planting  this  in 
association  with  the  similarly  tall  and  handsome 
H.  autumnale. 

Sophora  japonica  is  now  very  conspicuous  at 
Kew,  two  larjj  e  specimens  being  literally  smothered 
with  flowers,  whilst  the  turf  beneath  them  is  white 
with  the  fallen  bloom.  This  is  a  handsome  tree 
in  growth  and  rich  foliage  alone,  whilst  the  fact 
of  its  bursting  into  bloom  when  most  trees  show 
traces  of  autumn  tints  adds  greatly  to  its  value 
for  gardens.  One  rarely  sees  it,  however,  except 
in  such  places  as  Kew  or  in  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden,  where  the  specimen  is  one  of  the  finest. 
Every  twig  of  the  trees  is  terminated  by  a  large 
branched  panicle  of  flowers  and  buds,  that  open 
in  succession  for  several  weeks. 

Xlnlelias.  — These  tall  and  graceful  hardy 
Grasses  are  now  charming  at  Kew,  both  in  groups 
associated  with  the  Bamboos  and  as  isolated  tufts 
on  Grass  in  the  herbiiceoug  grotrnd*     The  Rulalia 


is  much  hardier  than  the  Pampas  Grass,  many  old- 
established  groups  of  the  latter  having  suffered 
greatly  from  the  past  winter,  whilst  groups  of  the 
Eulalia  in  its  several  forms  are  growing  as  vigor- 
ously as  usual.  Although  the  flowering  stage  is 
rarely  reached  by  the  Eulalia  in  our  country,  and 
in  this  respect  it  falls  short  of  the  Gynerium  some- 
what in  point  of  beauty,  its  tall,  erect,  cane-like 
stems  are  abundantly  clothed  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful leaves.  Besides  the  green-leaved  form,  the 
variegated  varieties  are  charming,  especially  E. 
japonica  zebrina,  with  its  transverse  bands  of 
yellow.  E.  gracillima  is  all  that  the  name  indi- 
cates, and  the  group  of  this  at  Kew  is  delightful. 
We  note  that  these  Grasses  are  no  longer  known 
at  Kew  under  the  name  of  Eulalia,  which  has  been 
changed  to  Miscanthus. 

Actinidia  KnlomlktB.— "F.  W.  M."  in  The 
Garden,  Aug.  24,  p.  138,  refers  to  a  plant  of 
Actinidia  Kolomikta  as  being  "  perhaps  the  finest 
plant  in  the  country."  As  a  companion  to  the 
aforegoing  plant,  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  atten- 
tion to  another  specimen  growing  in  the  gardens 
here.  Eight  years  ago  I  procured  a  plant  of  this 
and  planted  it  as  one  of  a  series  of  climbers,  the 
Actinidia  in  particular  being  somewhat  shaded 
from  the  sun.  A  12-feet  Spruce  tree  (with  the 
branches  shortened  in)  was  sunk  in  the  ground, 
the  Actinidia  was  planted  and  encouraged  to 
make  its  way  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  which  it  did 
in  about  four  years.  It  is  now  not  a  stiff 
and  formal  plant  on  a  wall,  but  a  handsome 
tree,  12  feet  in  height  by  6  feet  through,  and 
beautifully  furnished  all  round.  The  beauty 
of  the  plant  is  still  further  enhanced  and  also  its 
vigorous  growth  proved  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  summer  fhoots  run  out  and  form  fee- 
toons  in  all  directions.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
flower.  As  to  its  thorough  hardiness,  there  can 
be  no  ejuestion,  for  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter 
never  injured  it  in  the  least. — M.  Chapman,  Easter 
Duddingstone  Lodge,  near  Edinburgh. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — A  very  hot 
week,  the  highest  shade  temperature  on  one  day 
reaching  76°.  The  ground  has  also  been  unusually 
warm  for  the  time  of  year.  In  fact  the  reading 
at  1  foot  deep  is  now  about  5°  higher  than  the 
average  temperature  at  this  depth  for  the  early 
part  of  September.  No  rain  worth  mentioning 
has  fallen  for  over  a  week,  and  the  drainage 
through  the  percolation  gauges  has  almost  ceased. 
During  the  past  seven  days  the  record  of  bright 
sunshine  has  been  remarkably  good,  the  duration 
amounting  on  an  average  to  very  nearly  10  hours 
a  day.  August  was  a  warm  summer  month,  par- 
ticularly the  latter  half  of  it.  Rain  fell  on  as 
many  as  nineteen  days,  and  to  the  aggregate 
depth  of  nearly  4  inches,  or  1 J  inches  in  excess  of  the 
August  mean  for  the  previous  forty  years.  The 
three  summer  months  taken  together  were  «arm, 
and  the  rainfall  in  excess  of  the  average.  Although 
July  and  August  proved  unusually  wet,  the  total 
fall  of  rain  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
rather  more  than  2  inches  lees  than  the  mean.— 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsled. 

Gustav  Sennholz. — In  our  obituary  notice  of 
this  landscape  gardener  in  the  last  issue  the  name 
should  have  been  spelled  as  above,  and  not  as  in 
the  note.  


Names  of  plants. — S.  ]V.  T.—  1,  send  again  ;  2, 
Epilobium  sp.  ;  3,  Dictamnus  ;  4,  Gilia  ;  5,  Eveuing 
Primiose  (CEnothera  Lairarckiana)  ;  0,  not  recognised. 
We  have  done  the  bett  we  could,  but  the  specimens 
were  far  too  coor  to  be  quite  certain  as  to  names. — - 

H.    J.    D.    Walker. — Rose   Ophirie. Anon.— Ooci- 

dium   curtum. Old   Windsor. — Bignonia  radicans 

grandiflora. A.  Maxtcell. — 1,  Cornus  sanguinea  va- 

riegata  ;  2,  Cornus  mas  elegantistima  ;  S,  Cornu  i  mas 
var.;  4,  Cornus  brachypoda;  5,  Abies  pungens  glauca. 

Alpha.  —  1,    Acer    dasyearpnm  ;    2,     Euonymua 

europfeus  ;  -3,  Syringa  Enw  di  ;  4,   Betula  populifolia  ; 

5,  Ilex  doningtonensis  ;  6,  s^nd  better  specimen. 

A.  M.  7j. — Loraaria  alpina. 

Names  of  fruit.— Jftnies  Dai;. — Plums,  1,  Oullin's 

Golden  ;   2,   JefTcrann. .f    0.  SlWfpxrd.—l,   i'drk- 

hirt;  Beanty  ;  2,  Gravenst'ein. 
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"  ThlB  is  &n  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  It  rather ;  but 
Thk  Art  itselt  is  Natuhe." — Shdkssptart. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  THE  FRUIT 
GARDEN. 

At  the  present  date,  September  C,  the  drought 
appears  to  be  more  seriously  affecting  fruit  trees 
than  it  has  done  before  this  year.     Many  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  that  have  not  been  mulched  or 
thorouglily  watered  are   casting  their  fruit  in 
an  alarming  manner,   and  if  we  are    fortunate 
enough  to   get  rain,  I  (juestion  if  it  will  be  of 
much  benefit  except  to  the  late  sorts.    The  pro- 
bability is  that  most  of  the  early  and  mid-season 
varieties  would  decay  rapidly  from  the  sudden 
rush  of  sap  after  a  copious  rain.     It  has  been 
pointed  out  in  The  Garden  on  several  occasions 
that  our  rainfall  is  considerably  below  the  aver- 
age for  several  years  past,  and  attention  has  also 
been  drawn  to  the  dry  condition  of  the  roots  of 
wall   trees  in   consequence   of   this   deficit.     I 
think  it  may  be  advisable  to  again  recommend 
giving  all  wall  trees  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
now,   thereby   assisting   them  to  perfect  their 
buds  and  wood  for  next  season,  and  keep  red 
spider   from    completely    spoiling    this    year's 
growths.     Damsons  in  the   open  orchards  are 
more  violently  attacked  by  this  mite  than  I  ever 
saw  them    before,  and  wall   trees   come  next, 
followed  by   Gooseberry  bushes.     Apple   trees 
are  infested  in  a  less  degree,  but  some  varieties 
of  these  are  worse  than  others.     As  red  spider 
will  exist  on  the  trees  or  bushes  through  the 
most  severe  winter,  increasing  and  multiplying 
rapidly  with  the  advent  of    warmer   weather, 
it  stands   to   reason  that  if  all  or  a  part  can 
be    destroyed   this    autumn,    the    attack    will 
be  minimised   next   spring.     It   is   marvellous 
how  much  may  be  done  to  keep  insect  foes  down 
by  timely  attention  to  the  pests  at  this  season, 
and,  judging  from  my  experience,  I  believe  that 
autumn  washing   or  spraying  of  fruit  trees  is 
more   important   and  valuable    than   the  same 
performed  in  early  spring.      Vs  a  case  bearing 
on    this   matter,  I  may  state  that  we  have    a 
plantation  of  Plums  that  some  years  ago   was 
always  subject  to  aphis  and  red  spider  attacks 
in   spite   of    early   washings   with    well-known 
insecticides.      Immediately   after   the    pruning 
was    done    three    years    ago    the    trees    were 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  the  usual   insecticide, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  no  red  spider  and 
practically  no  ajplus  have  appeared  since,  proving 
that  the  annual  autumn   washing  is  effective. 
Again,  if  Plum  trees  have  to  be  sprayed  in  the 
summer  when  the  fruit  is  more  or  less  advanced, 
the  bloom  on  the  fruit  is  ruined.     The  Plums 
never  look  so  attractive,  no  matter  how  large 
they   may  grow.       Black    Diamond  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  worst  Plums  to  show  the  effects  of 
summer  spraying,  every  spot  of  insecticide  that 
falls    on     the    fruit    being    very    conspicuous 
when  ripe.     In  those  gardens  where  the  labour 
is   available  it   will   be   best  to  prune   Plums, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,    Cherries,    tVrc,,  at  once, 
and  then  wash  them  afterwards,  as  the  work 
can  be  performed  more  effectively  and  expedi- 
tiously with  less   waste   of  liquid  than  in  the 
case  of  unpruned  trees.     It  is  not  every  gar- 
dener who  can  afford   the  time  and  labour  to 
thus  have  the  trees  pruned  and  put  in  proper 
order,  but  when  it  is  possible  I  strongly  advo- 
cate pruning  as  early  as  convenient  after  the 


fruit  is  all  picked  ;  by  doing  so  the  wood  and 
buds  become  hardened  and  well  matured,  cal- 
culated to  pass  through  the  most  severe  weather 
uninjured,  and  will  start  again  in  spring  strong 
and  iiealthy.  A  very  large  proportion  of  fruit 
trees  is  in  a  more  or  less  exhausted  state  from 
the  heavy  crops  they  have  carried  this  season, 
but  in  spite  of  these  big  crops  I  never  saw 
trees  of  all  kinds  show  more  fruit-buds  than 
they  do  now.  Will  this  splendid  promise  be 
fulfilled  next  year?  I  think  not,  because  so 
few  supply  sutiioient  plant  food  to  enable  the 
trees  to  bear  good  crops  two  years  running. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  time  to  apply 
fertilisers  to  fruit  trees,  and  no  doubt  soil  and 
subsoil  must  have  an  influence  on  the  same, 
yet  I  believe  that  an  early  autumn  dressing  of 
natural  or  chemical  manures  very  materially 
strengthens  and  invigorates  exhausted  trees. 
On  our  light  soil  kainit  proves  a  most  service- 
able manure  for  application  in  September. 
From  three  to  five  cwt.  per  acre  is  a  fair  dress- 
ing, and  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  as  to  its  pro- 
moting a  rank  growth  when  the  trees  start 
again.  The  tendency  is  rather  to  induce  a 
fruitful  habit  than  a  gross  one.  Liquid  ma- 
nure, sewage,  road  scrapings,  decayed  vege- 
table matter,  ashes  from  the  garden  rubbish 
heap,  or  anything  of  that  kind  may  with  advan- 
tage be  given  to  trees  in  the  fruit  garden  or 
orchard. W.  G.  C. 

Cardiff  Castle  Cucumber.— For  many  years 
I  have  grown  Telegraph  Cucumber,  considering 
it  one  of  the  best  all-round  varieties,  but  this  year 
I  have  grown  Cardiff  Castle  with  it  under  exactly 
similar  conditions,  and  found  the  latter  far  more 
prolific  and  bearing  finer  fruit  for  a  longer  period 
than  Telegraph.  Possibly  some  would  remark 
that  the  season  has  been  perhaps  more  suitable 
for  Cardiff  Castle  than  for  Telegraph,  but  I  think 
seasons  have  little  influence  on  varieties  of  Cucum- 
bers grown  under  the  non-ventilatirg  system  and 
(riven  the  same  compost  and  general  treatment. 
When  at  the  recent  Cardiff  Horticultural  Show  I 
asked  Mr.  Case  (the  largest  Cucumber  grower  in 
Wales)  what  he  thought  of  Cardiff  Castle  as  a 
market  variety.  The  answer  was  a  very  decided 
one  in  favour  of  the  sort  named,  he  also  saying  that 
no  other  variety  could  equal  it  for  the  purpose, 
which  means  a  good  deal  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  hundreds  of  dozens  are  sold  per  week  by  Mr. 
Case.  — G.  C.  R. 

Golden  Perfection  Melon.— This  really  first- 
class  Melon  is  now  seldom  met  with,  which  is 
rather  difficult  to  account  for  considering  how 
handsome,  in  form  and  colour  and  delicious  in 
flavour  the  variety  is.  I  have  grown  this  soit  for 
a  number  of  years  in  pits  and  heated  frames  with 
excellent  results  not  only  for  my  employer's 
table,  but  also  for  exhibition,  on  many  occasions 
taking  premier  honours  with  it,  for  when  well 
ripened  there  are  few  Melons  to  surpass  it. 
Another  great  advantage  is  the  healthy  habit  of 
the  plants,  canker  never  putting  in  an  appearance 
on  our  light  soil,  while  the  fruit  sets  and  swells 
remarkably  well.  Several  gardeners  who  have  seen 
it  here  have  been  astonished  at  the  number  of  fruits 


eminently  suited  to  grow  for  market,  bnt  though 
a  most  excellent  Apple  for  home  use,  it  is  too  soft 
and  tender  to  ever  become  a  favourite  market 
sort.— W.G.  C. 

Apple  Crimson  Costard.— This  Apple  will, 
I  believe,  come  to  the  fore  ere  long  as  an  exhibi- 
tion variety,  as  it  combines  size  and  colour,  and 
is  distinct  from  any  other  sort  that  I  know.  The 
first  time  I  saw  it  I  was  judging  with  Mr.  Fetch 
at  Manchester,  and  we  both  were  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  size  of  the  dish  which  formed  a  feature 
in  the  back  row  of  Mr.  J.  Watkins's  collection.  I 
procured  some  bush  trees  two  years  ago,  and  this 
vear  they  are  bearing  some  fine  fruit.  Two  of  the 
best  Apples  were  spoiled  ;  one  weighed  17i  oz3. 
and  the  other  turned  the  scales  at  16  ozs.,  and 
would  probably  have  been  still  heavier  if  unin- 
jured. The  fruit  is  conical  in  shape,  nearly  as 
red  as  Worcester  Pearmain  on  the  sunny  side,  and, 
judging  from  present  appearances,  the  tree  is 
going  to  be  a  profuse  bearer  in  bush  form. — 
W.  6.  C. 

Currant  Houghton  Castle.- This  is  a  valu- 
able Red  Currant.  I  grow  no  other  variety,  ex- 
cept upon  a  north  wall  where  I  grow  the  Red 
Dutch.  Bushes  of  Houghton  Castle  in  the  open 
are  generally  covered  with  plump  fruit  the  first 
week  in  October.  All  through  the  month  of 
September  it  is  found  most  useful  when  other 
small  fruit  in  the  garden  is  scarce.  Much  the 
best  way  to  grow  the  trees  of  this  variety  is  to 
train  them  at  first  with  a  limited  number,  say 
nine  to  fifteen  main  branches  and  a  clean  stem. 
From  these  branches  the  fruit  is  produced  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trees,  is  always  clean 
and  good  in  colour  and  size.  Besides,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  fruit  is  so  much  facilitated  by  the 
absence  of  so  many  small  branches  as  one  too 
often  finds  in  bushes  of  Red  and  White  Currants. 
By  going  over  the  trees  once  about  the  middle  of 
June,  lopping  off  the  current  season's  shoots  to 
within  4  inches  of  their  base,  not  only  is  the 
fruit  improved  in  its  ripening,  but  it  is  kept 
quite  clean  by  being  exposed  to  rain  and  heavy 
dews,  which  effectually  keep  it  clear  of  honey- 
dew,  which  is  so  troublesome  to  Currants  in  some 
seasons. — E.  M. 


NOTES  ON  APRICOTS. 

I  OBSERVE  several  correspondents  of  late  have 
complained  of  the  behaviour  of  Apricots.  During 
the  last  three  years  I  have  been  most  successful 
with  them.  The  fruit  has  set  so  freely,  that 
two  out  of  three  had  to  be  taken  off  in  their  early 
stages.  So  abundant  was  the  set,  that  I  counted 
from  twenty  to  thirty  fruits  on  a  shoot  a  foot 
long.  The  situation  is  not  favourable  to  Apricots, 
seeing  we  are  in  a  low  valley  and  close  to  the 
water  ;  consequently  the  trees  suffer  from  spring 
frosts  and  also  unripened  wood.  The  trees  are 
protected  by  a  glass  coping  2  feet  wide  ;  in  front 
of  this  I  hang  curtains  when  the  blooms  are 
opening,  removing  them  by  day.  Some  cultivators 
object  to  fixed  coping,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  with  me.  The  border  i^  a  raised 
one  with  a  sharp  pitch,  consecjuently  it  dries 
quickly.  Some. two  years  ago  I  removed  most  of 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  2i  feet,  adding  some 
chalk  to  the  under  spit  and  replanting  the  trees. 


per  plant,  saying  they  always  thought  the  variety    This  keeps  the  border  very  dry  and  causes  the  wood 
■  "     .  .  .    -     -• '  to  ripen  well.  Thegreatestdifliculty  I  have  to  con- 

tend with  isto  keepthe  border  moistin  dry  weather, 
as  the  vegetables  and  tree  roots  absorb  such  a  quan- 
tity of  moisture.  Having  a  good  supply  of  water, 
I  allow  a  hose  to  run  a  long  time  in  each  place. 
When  the  early  Potatoes  and  Peas  are  cleared  off 
and  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  t  he  second  time,  I 
give  the   border  a  good  dressing  of  an  artificial 


a  shy  setter.  Such  has  never  been  my  experience, 
and  to  those  who  require  a  pale  fleshed  Melon  of 
high  quality  and  free  habit  I  can  confidently  re- 
commend Golden  Perfection.— G.   C.  R. 

Apple  Magnum  Bonum.  — This  is  an  early 
variety  that  should  not  be  confounded  with  that 
excellent  dessert  Apple  Round  way  Magnum  Bo- 
num, as  the  one  urder  notice  is  a  cooking  Apple, 
somewhat  resembling  the  old  Keswick  Codlin  in 
colour,  but  entirely  free  from  ribs  ;  the  surface  is 
very  smooth,  straw  coloured  and  dotted  all  over 
with  tiny  dark  spots— in  fact,  it  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive variety  and  a  heavy  cropper,  so  much  so 
that  the  trees  make  scarcely  any  growth.  To 
see  the  trees  loaded  with  good-sized  fruit  of 
beautiful  form  many  would  imagine  that  it  was 


manure,  well  watering  it  in  and  again  in  a  fort- 
night. This  works  a  great  change  in  the  fruit 
and  colour  of  leaves. 

From  a  wall  space  about  60  feet  long  and  12 
feet  high,  two  seasons  following  I  gathered  nearly 
150  dozen,  and  this  season  close  on  100  dozen. 
The  cause  of  the  smaller  crop  this  year  arose  from 
the  trees  having  but  few  fruits  on  the  three  lower 
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feet  of  wall,  as  the  frost  destroyed  the  blooms  in 
winter  on  this  spa^e ;  nearer  the  top  the  blooms 
did  not  suflfer  in  the  least.  This  I  attribute  to  the 
coping  favouring  the  wood  and  bloom. 

Some  people  are  apt  to  think  Apricots  have  a 
short  season  ;  this  is  not  so,  seeing  most  years  I 
have  them  for  three  months.  I  begin  with  the 
Large  Early,  and  find  Powell's  Late  continues  to 
give  a  supply  till  the  end  of  the  twelve  weeks. 
Moorpark  and  its  varieties  are  much  the  largest 
and  best,  but  the  trees  are  apt  to  die  off,  although 
I  cannot  complain  in  this  way.  It  is  now  Sep- 
tember, and  I  have  enough  to  keep  up  the  supply 
another  fortnight.  John  Crook. 


Currants  at  exhibitions. — At  our  show  we 
allow  exhibitors  to  stage  Black  Currants  in  single 
berries.  By  specifying  in  the  schedule  to  this 
effect,  all  are  placed  on  an  equality.  We  do  not, 
however,  allow  the  same  thing  to  be  done  with 
either  red  or  white  kinds,  these  being  shown  in 
bunches. — E.  M. 

Plum  Angelina  Burdett.— This  is  the  best 
dessert  purple-coloured  Plum  for  those  who  can- 
not give  it  wall  space  that  can  be  grown.  The 
tree  grows  and  bears  freely  either  as  a  standard 
or  spreading  bush.  When  grown  in  the  form  of 
a  pyramid  it  does  not  bear  so  freely,  the  severe 
pruning  to  bring  it  into  form  not  suiting  it.  An- 
other point  of  merit  is  that  the  fruit  does  not  set 
in  bunches  ;  it  is  more  evenly  distributed  along 
the  branches,  and  therefore  develops  to  a  good 
size  with  very  little  thinning  out.  When  the 
fruit  is  thoroughly  ripe  the  flavour  is  excellent 
and  the  form  is  handsome  as  well ;  it  also  carries  a 
good  bloom,  and  is  therefore  effective  on  the 
dessert  table.  Of  course,  the  tree  may  be  trained 
against  a  wall  where  room  can  be  given  it,  but 
then  the  richly  flavoured  Plums  that  can  be 
ripened  without  the  assistance  of  a  wall  are  so 
few  that  the  merits  of  Angelina  Burdett  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  too  well  known.— J.  C.  C. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple.— It  is  sur- 
prismg  to  learn  that  this  delicious  Apple  will  not 
succeed  at  Claremont,  especially  s-ince  King  of  the 
Pippins  does  well  there.  Perhaps  the  method  of 
treatment  or  of  pruning  given  there  may  differ 
from  what  is  given  elsewhere,  but  I  have  seen  the 
variety  doing  well  on  sandy  soil  in  other  parts  of 
Surrey,  grown  somewhat  freely  and  only  thinned, 
but  in  no  respect  spurred  or  shortened  back. 
This  Apple  has  been  cropping  wonderfully 
on  dwarf  standard  or  half-bush  trees  at  Chis- 
wick.  These  same  trees  not  only  fruited  well  last 
year,  but  do  so  usually.  They  are  in  no  sense 
hard  pruned,  but,  in  common  with  all  Apples  at 
Chiswick,  are  well  thinned.  There  the  trees 
generally  assume  a  drooping  habit,  and  no  doubt 
that  very  habit  is  most  conducive  to  cropping. 
I  saw  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  on  standard  trees  at 
Sulhampstead,  Berks,  the  other  day,  the  soil  being 
shallow  on  gravel,  and  yet  in  a  grass  orchard  bear- 
ing splendidly  and  the  fruit  colouring  up  beauti- 
fully. In  Middlesex  I  have  seen  the  A[)ple  doing 
wonderfully  well  on  stiff  clay,  and  again  on 
gravel,  and  in  districts  in  Surrey  it  does  well  on 
chalk.  Generally  it  is  best  on  the  free  stock,  as 
it  18  never  a  coarse  grower,  and  once  it  begins  to 
fruit,  the  drooping  habit  in  the  branches  is  created, 
and  afterwards  maintained. — A.  D. 


THE  APPLE  CROP. 
From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  same  report 
comei  to  hand,  viz.,  an  abundant  crop  of  Apples, 
and  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  their  cul- 
ture, and  especially  those  who  contemplate  plant- 
ing during  the  coming  season,  should  now  take 
rote  .ns  to  which  varieties  are  the  most  profitable, 
.nnd,  above  all,  which  varieties  succeed  best  in 
their  own  immedi.ate  neighbourhood.  From  my 
own  observations  I  am  convinced  that  too  many 
of  the  very  early  Apples  of  the  Codlin  type,  such 
as  Lord  Suffield,  have  been  planted  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  as  they  all  come  into  use 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Keswick  Codlin,  and 


must  be  sold  or  used  within  a  very  limited  time, 
the  result  is  that  prices  go  down  to  a  very  low 
figure  indeed.  I  never  remember  observing  so 
many  Apples  affected  with  maggot.  Probably 
some  correspondents  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom may  be  able  to  inform  us  if  this  pest  is 
general,  and  what  steps  we  can  take  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  Many  people  gather  sorts  that  would 
be  all  the  better  for  hanging  much  longer  on  the 
trees,  and  by  forcing  them  on  the  market  at  a 
time  when  it  is  already  overdone,  the  price  is 
forced  down  below  what  it  would  otherwise  be. 
It  is  of  no  use  looking  to  townspeople  to  store 
fruit,  for  they  have  no  space  at  disposal  for  the 
purpose,  a  veritable  hand-to-mouth  existence,  and 
the  storing,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  must  be  done  where 
the  fruit  is  grown.  Fruit  farms  are  springing  up 
in  all  directions.  It  is  not  enough  to  simply  plant 
the  trees  and  let  the  crop  be  carted  straight  from 
the  trees  to  the  nearest  railway  station  or  market, 
for  this  is  only  playing  into  the  hand  of  the 
importers,  as  our  home  crop  is  gone  as  soon  if  it 
is  a  heavy  one  as  if  it  is  a  light  one,  and  the  mar- 
kets and  high  prices  are  left  for  foreigners  to  get 
the  benefit.  What  is  wanted  is  really  good  store 
houses  that  will  defy  heat  or  cold  and  on  the 
ground  floor  and  partially  below  the  ground  level. 
I  have  lately  found  such  a  place  invaluable  for  re- 
tarding the  too  rapid  ripening  and  shrivelling  of 
the  early  sorts,  for  even  a  few  days'  retarding  fre- 
quently means  all  the  difference  between  a  small 
profit  or  an  actual  loss.  That  we  can  grow  the 
best  Apples  in  the  world  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again,  and  with  land  almost  going  beg- 
ging we  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  enough  Apples. 
To  do  this  we  must  not  only  plant  really  late  keep- 
ing sorts,  but  they  must  be  stored  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ensure  their  keeping  until  the  maximum  price 
can  be  obtained  in  the  market. 
Gosport.  James  Groom. 


SCALE  ON  VINES. 
My  early  Vines,  now  just  finished,  have  been 
affected  all  the  season  as  per  accompanying  leaves. 
The  berries  were  good  and  of  good  flavour,  but 
the  top  of  the  bunch  looked  as  if  mildewed.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  the  house  is  not 
water-tight.     Is  this  the  cause  or  what  ?— New- 

CASTI.K. 

*»*  At  first  sight   the    leaves    presented    the 
apijearance  of  being   badly  mildewed,  but  on   a 
closer  examination   I   arrived   at  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  of  the  trouble  had  been  caused  by 
brown  scale.     The  leaves  sent  were  thickly  coated 
by  the  at  one   time  sticky  excretion*  from  the 
scale,  some  of  which  were  still  cling,  n^  to  the 
foot-stalks.     Although  in   a  wretched   plfght,  the 
remedy  is  far  simpler  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  mildew  had  been  responsible  for  the  mis- 
chief.    Syringing  with  hot  water  and  petroleum, 
using  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  1  wineglassful  to  2 
ounces  of  petroleum,  and  a  lump  of  sott  soap  about 
the   size  of  a  hen's  egg  to  the  gallon  of   water 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  120°,  quickly  clears  a 
Peach  tree  of  this  pest  if  applied  any  time  after 
the  leaves  are  fallen.     In  the  case  of  the  Grape 
Vine,  petroleum  in  any  form  is  somewhat  risky, 
as  it  is  liable  to  penetrate  through  the   porous 
bark  to  the  sap  vessels  and  cripple,  if  not  actually 
destroy,  the  rods.     Much  good  would  be  done  by 
at  once  sponging  the  larger  or  primary  leaves  with 
hot  soapy  water  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  coating  of 
filth    that   hinders   them   from   performing   their 
proper  functions,  but  the  cleansing  process  must 
be   largely  deferred  till  the   winter.     After   the 
pruning  has  been  done,  bunch  the  rods  together 
and   enclose  with   mats,  thick  canvas  and  such 
like,  then  give  the  old  scale-infested  roof  a  tho- 
rough   cleansing   with    the    petroleum,  soft  soap 
and  hot  water  mixture  previously  alluded  to.  The 
petroleum  should  be  kei)t  from  collecting  on  the 
top  and  being  used  at  too  great  a  strength  by 
means  of  the  syrinore  driving  it  downwards.    Also 
wash  the  glass  and  dress  all   the   brickwork  with 
hot  limewash.     The  rods  may  then  be  uncovered, 
roUKhly    cleared  of    loose    bark,    and    receive    at 
least  two  good  scrubbings  with  hot  soapy  water. 


Afterwards  dress  with  Gishurst  compound,  dis- 
solved and  diluted  according  to  instructions  on 
each  box  (any  seedsman  would  supply  it),  and  well 
mixed  with  clayey  water.  Brush  this  well  into 
every  probable  lurking-place  of  scale.  Some  few 
may  escape  the  most  drastic  measures  of  cleans- 
ing, and  a  close  look-out  should  be  kept  during 
the  growing  season  for  any  that  find  their  way  to 
the  leaf-stalks.  If  there  is  an  inside  border,  re- 
move the  surface-soil  after  the  other  work  has 
been  done  and  top  dress  with  a  rich  loamy  com- 
post.-W.  L 


GOOD  RASPBERRIES. 

I  TRUST  Mr.  Engleheart,  "  D.  T.  F."  and  Mr. 
Bedford  will  pardon  me  not  replying  earlier  to 
their  courteous  criticisms  with  regard  to  my  note 
on  the  above.  The  delay  has  caused  me  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  value  of  Superlative  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  these  confirming  my  previous 
notes  and  giving  me  much  stronger  facts  than  I 
could  have  otherwise  produced.  I  am  obliged  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Engleheart  as  to  his  opinion  of 
Superlative,  and  I  do  not  retract  one  word  of  my 
previous  note  as  to  its  excellence,  either  as  regards 
crop  or  flavour,  on  a  poor,  thin  gravelly  soil  where 
other  varieties  have  failed.  If  Mr.  Engleheart 
and  "  D.  T.  F."  will  carefully  read  my  first  note 
(p.  40)  they  will  find  I  did  not  refer  to  flavour, 
recommending  Superlative  for  its  cropping  quali- 
ties and  its  value  on  a  poor  soil.  I  admit  Baum- 
forth's  Seedling  is  an  excellent  earlier  Raspberry, 
but  not  equal  in  a  poor  soil  to  Superlative.  Mr. 
Engleheart  takes  Red  Antwerp  as  his  standard. 
I  grew  this  variety  years  ago,  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me  i  ight,  it  was  remarkable  for  its  sweet- 
ness. I  never  detected  the  least  acidity  in  this 
old  variety.  I  have  this  day  (September  9) 
gathered  fine  fruits  of  Superlative,  and  though 
the  canes  have  been  bearing  nearly  two  months, 
there  was  still  the  brisk  flavour  I  alluded  to. 
I  also  grew  another  variety,  probably  Semper 
Fidelis,  the  fruit  of  this  being  decidedly  acid. 
Red  Antwerp  was  grown  for  its  sweetness  and 
Semper  Fidelis  for  cooking.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  seasons  and  soils  affect  the  quality  of  fruit '! 
At  p.  147  Mr.  Bedford  says  "  he  has  no  need  to 
water,  the  drought  having  been  a  blessing."  I 
had  to  water  freely  and  mulch  heavily.  Itwasaj 
a  good  dry  weather  fruit  I  advised  Superlative. 
Again,  Mr.  Engleheart  says  his  is  a  good  soil  ; 
mine  is  the  reverse.  Baumforth's  lives  with 
me,  but  does  not  thrive.  I  am  required  to  pro- 
duce fruits  in  quantity,  and  Superlative  up  to 
this  date  has  produced  three  times  the  quantity  of 
other  kinds.  As  to  its  value  in  a  preserved  state 
I  have  strong  testimony.  I  will  briefly  answer 
"  D.  T.  F.''  in  my  experience  Superlative  crops 
longer  and  heavier  than  Baumforth's.  The  last 
three  seasons  I  have  seen  it  fruit  well  into  Oc 
tober.  The  reports  from  the  largest  growers  are 
that  Superlative  is  the  best  cropper  and  well 
flavoured.  Another  sure  test  is  the  demand  for 
canes,  the  demand  being  so  great  it  cannot  bj 
met.  I  have  noticed  some  large  quarters  planted 
recently  by  well-known  growers,  and  in  the  back 
numbers  of  The  Garden  there  are  many  refer- 
ences to  Superlative  and  its  good  flavour.  My 
opinion  is  that  Superlative,  though  later  than 
many  others,  is  more  prolific  and  not  inferior  in 
flavour.  G.  Wythes. 


Gathering  fruit. — The  note  at  p.  173  by 
"  H.  C.  P."  is  most  opportune,  as  at  this  date 
many  will  be  thinking  of  gathering  the  earliest 
Apples  and  Pears.  The  season  named  for  the 
storing  of  such  kinds  as  Northern  Greening  and 
the  others  mentioned  may  by  some  be  thought 
much  too  late,  but  such  is  not  the  case  if  the 
fruits  are  required  to  keep  well  into  the  spring; 
indeed  I  could  largely  supplement  the  list,  but 
will  briefly  add  that  such  kinds  as  Cox's  Orange, 
Fearn's  Pippin,  and  similar  dessert  kinds  are  much 
improved  by  free  exposure  till  the  latest  date 
possible,  as  these  fruits  so  soon  shrivel  in  a  close 
room,  that  when  gathered  early  they  are  almost 
valueless  by  Christmas.     The  well-known  useful 
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Cellini  Pippin  is  one  of  the  worst  keepers  if 
gathered  too  early,  as  the  fruits  sweat  so  badly. 
Though  this  is  considered  an  early  autumn  variety 
it  is  much  better  when  allowed  to  hang  till  the 
latter  part  of  September.  I  am  aware  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  loss  by  dropping,  and  of  course 
seasons  must  be  considered,  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  there  is  much  greater  los3  when  the  fruit 
is  stored  too  early,  as  a  large  portion  decays  and 
the  other  is  so  shrivelled  that  it  is  worthless. 
Some  of  the  small  late  dessert  fruits  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  shrivel  than  others.  This  can  be 
prevented  by  late  storage.  It  is  surprising  how 
long  a  Cox's  Orange  will  keep  good  if  gathered 
late,  and  how  much  the  flavour  is  improved  by 
hanging.  Again,  the  way  the  fruit  is  stored  is 
another  point  worth  more  attention.  Many 
varieties  would  be  more  valuable  if  gathered 
later  and  given  a  rough  store.  Those  with  ample 
floor  space  could  often  utilise  spare  cool  places  in 
preference  to  heated  fruit  rooms.  Much  may  be 
done  by  going  over  the  trees  occasionally,  gather- 
ing the  ripest  and  not  taking  the  whole  crop  all  at 
once. — G.  Wytiies. 

The  Japanese  Wineberry. — My  recent  ex- 
perience of  tliis  has  modifled  my  opinion  of  its 
merits.  I  now  think  that  in  the  near  future  it 
will  be  generally  cultivated  as  a  profitable  fruit. 
Some  seedlings  planted  out  in  deep  rich  soil  last 
year  made  rods'  10  feet  long,  which  were  uninjured 
by  the  severe  winter.  Thefc  are  now  loaded  with 
large  sprays  of  fine,  glossy  red  fruits,  which  when 
ripened  in  the  sun  are  very  pleasant,  but  on  the 
shady  side  are  somewhat  tart,  and  they  come  in 
when  all  other  bu-h  fruits  are  over.  A  further 
recommendation  is  that  birds  appear  to  care 
nothing  for  them,  which  .seems  unaccountable  ; 
even  those  ravenous,  all-devouring  pe?ts — black- 
birds, that  attack  every  fruit,  leave  them  alone, 
while  a  heavy  crop  on  alarge  specimen  of  Elieagnus 
edulis  a  few  weeks  ago  was  all  cleared  off  by 
them  before  they  were  ripe,  and  the  North 
American  Wineberry  was  similarly  stripjjed. 
Those  having  a  suitable  soil — I  mean  a  deep  rich 
one — would  find  a  small  i)lantation  of  it  very  use- 
ful, but  it  is  not  of  much  account  in  poor  or  shallow 
ground,  the  growth  is  weak  and  the  fruits  .small 
and  few.  I  have  another  species  which  I  received 
from  New  York,  cilled  the  Golden  Japanese  May- 
berry,  which  appears  quite  distinct,  with  yellow 
fruit  and  neat  foliage.  It  has  not  yet  fruited 
with  me— J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FEUIT. 


Apple  Red  Astrachan.— Although  not  of  high 
flavour,  this  Apple  deserves  to  be  more  grown  than  it 
is  at  present.  The  tree  as  a  bush  does  not  require  a 
large  amount  of  space,  it  crops  well,  and  for  coljur  the 
fruit  cannot  he  surpassed.  Asa  market  Apple  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  success,  as  its  rich  colour  is  sure  to  sell  it. 
— E.  M. 

Apple   Duchess  of  Oldenburg. — At  one 

time  I  thought  this  Apple  was  going  to  be  a  failure  in 
our  heavy  soil,  as  every  tree  exhibited  signs  of  canker. 
By  raising  the  ro  jts  near  to  the  surface  this  has  been 
got  rid  of.  For  market  I  regard  this  as  an  excellent 
Apple;  its  bright  and  attractive  appearance  cannot 
fail  to  sell  it.  For  cooking  it  is  quite  in  the  front 
rank  amongst  early  Apples. — E.  M. 

Apple  Benoni. — I  look  most  favourably  upon 
this  Apple  for  dessert.  It  is  not  often  met  with  in 
private  gardens.  In  appearance  it  much  resembles 
King  of  the  Pippins,  except  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
high,  being  rather  flatter.  The  fruit  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  September,  just  at  a  time  when  dessert 
Apples  are  scarce.  The  tree  is  compact  i"  its  growth, 
requiring  but  little  space  to  grow  in,  ..s  its  natural 
tendency  is  an  upward  one. — M. 

Plum  Diamond.— At  p.  14)  "J.  C,"  Newark, 
refore*  to  the  above,  but  nu-kes  a  slight  error  in  the 
spelling.  I  paw  this  variety  in  tine  condition  at  the 
Edinburgh  Plum  congress  in  1889.  It  is  a  splendid 
cooking  Plum,  and  makes  a  good  standard,  but  with 
me  requires  much  tliinning  of  the  branches  to  be 
fruitful.  I  have  seen  i'-.  recommended  for  dessert 
when  allowed  to  hang,  but  I  do  not  advisa  it  for  that 
purpose.  I  quite  agree  with  "J.  C.'s"  note  as  to  its 
preserving  qualities,  and,  given  good  culture,  it  att;iins 
a  large  size.— S.  M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  RUSSIA. 
The  article  under  the  above  heading  in  The 
Garden  (p.  133)  is  very  interesting,  and  shows 
that  if  R.  Katzer  is  a  beginner  in  the 
culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  he  has  at  least 
a  knowledge  of  the  different  systems  and  much 
success,  which  prove  that  there  is  also  a  great 
love  for  the  work.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of 
the  hold  the  autumn  flower  has  upon  all  is  the 
fact  that  its  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending  in 
other  countries  besides  our  own. 

The  chief  desire  of  your  correspondent  appears 
to  be  to  grow  what  are  called  fine  blooms,  but 
without  having  the  plants  run  up  to  an  un- 
gainly height.  R.  Katzer's  knowledge  of  the 
modes  of  "  cutting  down"  is  particularly  full,  and 
it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
point,  only  to  emphasise  the  remark  that  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  obtain  the  largest  flowers 
from  any  system  except  allowing  each  sort  to 
assume  its  natural  height.  It  is  in  regard  to  a 
selection  of  varieties  that  I  ofl'er  to  venture  some 
advice.  The  greater  number  of  the  best  varie- 
ties of  quite  recent  years  have  a  decidedly  im- 
proved habit  of  growth.  It  is  now  p  issible  to 
cultivate  most  excelleit  sorts  that  do  not  reach 
a  height  of  above  4  feet,  grown  as  in  Russia 
from  what  would  be  with  us  late-struck  cut- 
tings and  allowing  a  good  space  between  each 
plant.  This  last  is  an  im  portant  item  ;  crowding 
has  much  to  do  with  the  excessive  height  of 
Chrysanthemums.  A  list  of  varieties  will  be 
added  at  the  end  of  these  notes. 

Regarding  the  failure  of  Avalanche  to  produce 
perfect  blossomi,  this  fine  white  variety  is  not 
so  constant  as  formerly— whether  through  ex- 
cessive propagation  or  over-cultivation,  it  may 
be  both,  I  cannot  say,  but  instances  are  plenti- 
ful of  once  handsome  varieties  becoming  diffi- 
cult of  culture.  Take  Mme.  Clemence  Audi- 
guier.  Its  ungainly  height  had  something  to 
do  with  many  discarding  it,  yet  many  others 
failed  to  obtain  that  perfect  lovely  incurved 
form  and  taking  shade  of  mauve  colour  which 
made  it  so  popular  for  a  few  years.  Belle 
Paule,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Thun- 
berg  are  also  examples,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  beautiful  Viviand  Morel  and  its  sport, 
Charles  Davis,  will  degenerate  through  their 
habit  of  forming  premature  flower-buds.  I 
think  the  recently  introduced  Souvenir  de 
Petite  Amie  a  decided  improvement.  It  is 
among  the  dwarfest  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
the  pure  white  blooms  are  particularly  hand- 
some. Such  whites  as  Mile.  Therese  Rey  and 
Niveum  should  be  grown  in  the  place  of  Puritan 
and  Bouquet  de  Dame. 

Your  correspondent  asks  for  a  variety  to  re- 
place Edouard  Audiguier.  Commandant  Blus- 
set  has  a  very  similar  lively  shade  of  carmine 
colour  and  long  drooping  petals  ;  it  is  not  so 
bkely  to  sufl'er  through  "  dimp  "  as  is  the  older, 
unc-rtain  kind,  and  the  habit  of  growth  is  much 
dwarfer.  It  is  somewhat  early,  being  at  its 
best  towards  the  end  of  October.  The  cause  of 
the  variety  William  Seward  twisting  its  petaU 
and  thus  exhibiting  too  much  of  the  reverse 
shade  of  colour  is  through  early  bud-selection. 
I  would  suggest  to  R.  Katzer  that  the  buds  of 
this  strikingly  handsome  sort  be  taken  later  than 
has  been  usual.  It  is  to  my  thinking  by  far  the 
best  very  dark  Chrysanthemum  yet  obtained. 

The  remarks  upon  the  want  of  artistic  train- 
ing noticed  with  our  prize-winning  standard 
Chrysanthemum  plants  may  well  receive  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  the  management  of 
our  exhibitions.  It  is  a  matter  of  wording  in 
schedules.     In  private  gardens  one  sometimes 


meets  with  informally  trained  heads  upon  clear 
stems,  and  handsome  specimens  they  are,  but 
in  most  cases  at  the  shows  close  tying  is  too 
much  en  evidence.  In  the  list  given  below  the 
varieties  are  nearly  aU  of  the  Japanese  type. 
This  class  has  been  improved  so  rapidly,  that 
gains  in  other  types  seem  rare.  It  would, 
again,  be  unnecessary  to  include  incurved  sorts, 
dwarf-growing  ones  being  almost  unknown,  and 
in  considering  the  height,  I  have  borne  in  mind 
the  system  of  late  striking  adopted  by  your 
correspondent. 

Chrysanthemums   for   September. 

Mme.  C.  Desgrange,  white,  '2  feet  ;  G.  Wermig, 
yellow,  2  feet ;  Lady  Fitzwygram,  white,  2  feet ; 
and  M.  G.  Grunerwald,  Ulac,  IS  inches. 

Varieties  at  their  Best  during  October. 

Commandant  Blusset,  carmine,  3  feet ;  E.  Moly- 
neux,  crimson  and  gold,  3  feet;  (Jaspard  Bou- 
charlat,  orange-bronze,  good  standard ;  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  carmine-rose,  3  feet ;  Louise,  blush 
white,  30  inches  ;  Mile.  Lacroix,  white,  4  feet  ; 
Mile.  Therfese  Rey,  white,  4  feet ;  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Trafford,  bronze-rose,  3  feet;  President  Borel, 
bright  rose-purple,  4  feet  ;  Ryecroft  (ilory,  buff- 
yellow,  good  standard  ;  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie, 
white,  30  inches:  William  Tricker,  soft  rose,  3 
feet ;  and  W.  H.  Lincoln,  yellow,  3  feet. 

FiKST-cL.iss  Sorts  for  November. 

Anna  Hartshorn,  white,  4  feet,  uncertain  ; 
Charles  Davis,  bronzy  buff,  3  feet ;  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  bronzy  yellow,  4  feet ;  Duchess  of  York- 
yellow,  4  feet;  Eda  Prass,  blush-pink,  3  feet; 
Florence  Davis,  white  tinged  green,  4  feet ;  Ham- 
let, cerise  salmon,  good  standard;  John  Shrimp, 
toil,  crimson,  3  feet ;  Mme.  C.arnot,  white,  4  feet  ; 
Mme.  Ad.  Chatin,  white,  incurved  florets,  3  feet  ; 
Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  creamy  white,  4  feet  ;  M.  Ch. 
Molin,  bronze,  3  feet;  M.  (Jruyer,  pale  rose,  4 
feet  ;  M.  Pankoucke,  yellow,  3  feet ;  Niveum, 
white,  4  feet,  good  for  standard  ;  Sunflower,  yel- 
low, 4  feet ;  Viviand  Morel  ;  and  Viscountess 
Hambleton,  blush-pink,  4  feet,  uncertain. 

H.  Shoesmith. 


NEW  HAIRY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR 
1895. 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  say  much  respecting 
this  new  section  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  the 
novelties  for  the  present  year  call  for  very  little 
comment.  The  interest  in  the  race  was  first 
aroused  by  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  and 
sustained  by  the  introduction  of  several  other 
forms,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  hairy  varieties  of  the 
popular  autumn  flower  must  be  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  disappointing  class.  Prizes  for  them  are 
offered  in  the  N.C.S.  schedule,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  forward  some  good  examples  of 
horticultural  skill  at  the  next  November  show  at 
the  Aquarium  ;  but  to  my  taste  the  white  varieties 
are  the  most  useful,  especially  when  grown  freely 
for  cut  flowers.  In  this  way  medium-sized  blooms, 
with  their  psculiar  fluffy  appearance,  may  be  used 
with  effect  in  bouquets  or  in  vases  with  other  sub- 
jects, but  the  varieties  of  purple  or  bronze  shades 
are  far  from  pleasing,  as  the  tone  of  colour  is  often 
dirty  or  uncertain. 

Having  for  several  years  placed  on  record  the 
names  of  the  novelties  as  they  have  come  out,  it 
seems  to  be  useful  to  record  those  for  the  present 
year,  but  it  will  be  seen  they  are  far  less  numerous, 
and  no  doubt  the  little  encouragement  given  ct 
late  is  the  cause  of  the  number  being  so  small. 
As  florists'  flowers,  hairy  Chrysanthemums  are  f  8 
yet  a  failure,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  mere 
curiosities. 

^;//mos  (Crozv). —Pure  white. 

Dragon  (Lacroix).— Broad  petals,  violet-brown-red, 
reverie  old  gold.  j     i.  •  i  » 

Mme.  M.  Marchand  (Marchand).— Incurved  ;  bngLt 
rose,  tinted  salmon  in  centre. 

M.  Fraiicoi.s  Alotle  (Reydellet).— Japanese  ;  dark 
garuet-rcd  and  ochre  yellow. 
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M.  Joseph  AUemand  (CaHat). — Japanese  incurved  ; 
dark  lilac -rose. 

Mrs.  Hiffinhofhain  (Spaulding).  —  Japanese  in- 
curved ;  brcud  spreading  blooms,  bright  pint;  said  to 
be  one  of  the  largest. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Gnlfrey  (Godfrey). — Broad  incurved 
florets,  colour  white. 

liruha. — Clear  light  pink,  slightly  covered  with  hairs. 

Perlc  d'Or  (Bouoharlat). — Incurved  ;  Narcissus- 
yellow,  reverse  silver. 

Triomphe  (Crozy). — Long  petals,  salmon-rose,  pass- 
ing to  pure  salmon.  C.  Harman-P.\yne. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Physalis  Franchetti.— This  large  edition  of 
P.  Alkekengi  (the  Winter  Cherryl,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  decidedly  merits  ail 
that  has  been  said  in  its  favour.  It  appears  to 
be  earlier  than  its  older  ally,  and  the  orange  calyx 
■which  encloses  the  fruit  is  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  P.  Alkekengi.  The  "plant  is  much 
stronger  and  sturdier  in  every  way.  In  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden  some  of  the  calyces  have 
already  coloured,  while  those  of  P.  Alkekengi  are 
still  quite  green.  It  will  prove  exceedingly  valu- 
able for  decoration.     It  is  a  native  of  Japan.-  L. 

Hibiscus  syriacus.  —  I  notice  that  your 
correspondent  '■  E.  M.,"  in  alluding  to  this  plant, 
mentions  that  it  does  not  succeed  on  soil  at  all 
mixed  with  chalk.  I  happened,  however,  the 
other  day  to  see  two  beautiful  plants  in  a  small 
plot  only  a  few  yards  square  in  front  of  a  cottage 
at  Lewes,  each  of  which  was  flowering  most  luxu- 
riantly and  formed  a  very  striking  picture.  One 
was  of  a  pale  lilac  colour  and  the  other  a  pure 
white  with  a  claret  spot  in  the  centre  of  each 
petal,  and  these  were  growing  in  a  chalky  soil. 
The  whole  subsoil  of  the  district  was  chalk. - 
Joseph  Che.\l. 

Hunnemannia  fomarisefolia.— This  showy 
Mexican  plant  is  now  flowering  profusely  in  the 
rock  garden  at  Kew.  The  plant  is  about  -2  feet 
high,  the  general  habit  of  growth  erect,  the  growth 
terminated  by  large,  solitary,  cup-shaped  bios- 
SDms  of  a  rich  clear  yellow."  At  first  sight  the 
flowers  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  those  of 
Eschscholtzia  californica,  though  not  so  widely 
expanded  when  fully  open.  The  plant  is  w^orthy 
of  general  cultivation,  and  by  its  distinct  foli.ige 
and  glistening  yellow  blossoms  would  make  a 
showy  bed  for  a  long  season.  Plants  are  easily 
raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  either 
late  in  autumn  or  quite  early  in  the  year. 
Liberal  treatment  is  essential  from  the  beginning. 

Lilrnaiithemuin  indicum.  —  In  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  (Tardens  this  is  the  most  charming 
of  recent  additions  to  the  collection  of  water 
plants.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  tropical  aquarium, 
and  there  produces  numerous  floating  leaves, 
bright  green,  nearly  round,  and  resembling  those 
of  our  British  L.  nymph;voides,  but  without  the 
dark  blotches.  The  flowers  are  white  and  the 
corollas,  in  which  all  the  beauty  lies,  are  exquisitely 
fimbriated  and  covered  all  over  with  white  hairs. 
They  are  each  about  an  inch  across,  and  produced 
in  clusters  on  what  appears  to  be  the  petiole,  a 
little  below  the  leaf  blade.  For  a  small  aquarium 
nothing  is  more  charming  than  this.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  though  received  from  one  of 
the  nurserymen  in  the  United  States.— L. 

Hoses  at  Kew.— Roses  contribute  much  to 
the  present  abundance  of  flowers  to  be  seen  at 
Kew,  and  we  noticed  that  visitors  appreciate  them 
greatly.  Two  beds  filled  with  Teas  in  two  kinds, 
namely,  Marie  van  Houtte  and  Comtesee  Ri.^a  dii 
P.irc,  were  perfect  pictures  of  colour  when  we 
siw  them,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  extend  the 
Rose  plantations  on  the  same  lines,  planting  onlv 
first-rate  kinds.  Another  bed  of  Grace  Darling 
shows  this  Rose  as  handsome  and  free  as  we  ever 
see  it,  the  strong  summer  shoots  now  crowned 
with  great  heads  of  tine  blooms.  Caraoens  also 
makes  a  g.-iy  bed,  whilst  among  Monthlies,  Mme. 
Laurette  Met-simy  is  specially  charming.  The 
good  old  Fellenberg  fills  a  large  bed  and  seems 
proof  against  mildew,  which  disfigures  somewhat 


the  two  sorts  previou  sly  mentioned,  whilst  as  a  Rose 
for  grouping  to  make  a  gay  display  of  colour, 
none  surpass,  and  indeed  very  few  equal,  Fellen- 
berg.    A  few  H.P.'s  are  also  flowering  freely. 

Rudbeckia  speciosa. — Never  have  I  seen 
this  Consflower  flowering  so  profusely  as  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
of  hardy  border  plants  we  have  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Being  a  surface- rooting  plant  it  quickly 
suft'ers  from  the  want  of  moisture  during  a  spell 
of  dry  weather  if  the  situation  is  a  dry  one. 
In  that  case  water  must  be  freely  given  to  obtain 
anything  like  a  representative  growth  and  after- 
wards a  full  crop  of  flower.  By  supplying 
moisture  when  required,  my  clumps  of  this  plant 
are  fully  a  yard  across,  the  individual  flower  stems 
•2  feet  high.  Planted  alternately  with  Aster 
Amelias  bessarabicus,  the  rich  orange-yellow  of 
the  Rudbeckia  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
purple  of  the  Aster. — E. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange. — With  me  for  the 
first  time  in  sixteen  years  the  trees  of  this  Apple 
are  carrying  a  full  crop.  It  has  truly  been  a 
struggle  on  their  part  during  that  time  to  make 
headway  against  canker.  By  lifting  them  en- 
tirely and  freely  supplying  them  with  liquid  food 
the  trees  have  made  very  good  progress  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  are  now  almost  free  from 
canker.  In  our  soil  the  trees  grow  fast  enough 
during  the  summer,  but  by  the  spring-time 
nearly  all  of  the  growth  made  previously  is  killed 
by  frost  owing  to  its  unripe  condition.  No  Apple 
seems  better  fitted  for  growing  as  a  standard  than 
the  Blenheim  Orange.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty 
of  establishing  the  trees  I  should  advise  those 
making  a  new  orchard  to  plant  one  or  two  of  this 
Apple,  keeping  the  roots  on  the  surface  when 
planting,  and  mounding  them  over  with  light  soil 
with  which  wood  ashes  has  been  freely  mixed. — M. 

Martagon  Lilies. — Occasionally  one  sees  fine 
examples  of  plants  in  out-of-the-way  gardens  and 
places  where  little  or  no  attention  is  given,  and 
where  the  plants  grow  and  flourish  year  by  year 
uncared  for  and  undisturbed.  I  came  across 
some  large  clumps  of  Martagon  Lilies  ijuite 
recently  in  the  hill  district  of  Gloucestershire. 
The  plants  were  evidently  at  home,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  dozen  or  more  stout  stems  of 
which  the  clumps  were  composed.  Of  course, 
the  plants  had  finished  flowering,  but  the 
stems  were  there  quite  5  feet  high,  and  the 
petioles  and  seed-pods  in  numbers.  Some  of  the 
stems  had  carried  nearly  fift}-  flowers,  and,  singu- 
larly enough,  one  of  the  largest  clumps  occu]iied  a 
position  in  a  narrow  border  at  the  southern  end  of 
a  large  outbuilding.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
heat  to  which  this  particular  clump  must  have 
been  exposed  during  the  season  the  foliage  was 
quite  fresh  and  good.  This  I  believe  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  due  to  the  roots  being  in  contact 
with  the  rocks  below,  which  in  the  district  re- 
ferred to  are  quite  near  the  surface.  The  soil  is  a 
light  fibrous  loam,  freely  intermingled  with  small 
stones  of  the  magnesium  limestone  of  the  district. 
—J.  M. 

Lapageria  rosea. — Of  this  useful  and  free- 
flowering  greenhouse  climber  I  recently  noted  a 
very  large  example  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Gardens.  In  the  large  conservatory,  trained 
overhead  from  side  to  side  and  also  extending 
many  feet  longitudinally,  the  plant  in  question 
formed  a  pleasing  screen,  as  well  as  a  welcome 
shade  to  some  other  plants  on  the  side  stages. 
Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  its  size  when  it  is 
known  that  the  principal  growths  numbered  some- 
where about  five  dozen.  Those  in  the  centre  were 
trained  erect,  others  at  right  and  left  were  slightly 
inclining  to  their  respective  positions.  In  this 
simple,  yet  eflective,  way  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  roof  was  furnished,  and  crowding  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  roots  were  below  the  floor  of 
the  conservatory,  and  abundant  evidence  was  at 
hand  that  this  useful  climber  is  by  no  means 
opposed  to  the  uniformly  cool  conditions  of  s  ich 
a  position.  Indeed,  the  plant  prefers  a  cool  spot 
at  all  times  to  root  in,  and  in  such  is  more  easily 
managed.     Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  the  late 


Mr.  Robert  Parker,  in  his  nurseries  at  Tooting, 
grew  a  fine  plant  of  the  variety  superba  trained 
to  the  back  wall  of  an  unheated  frame,  protecting 
it  in  winter  only  with  mats  or  a  little  loose 
Bracken.  Under  this  treatment  the  plant  made 
capital  headway,  the  growths  being  very  strong 
and  the  flowers  exceedingly  rich  in  colour. — E.  J. 


WATER  PLANTS  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  parks  and  gardens  of  large  towns  are  more 
interesting  than  a  few  years  ago.  There  are 
hardy  plants  worth  looking  at  now,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  them  massed  in  a  bold  way, 
but  little  is  done  witli  tlie  many  lieautiful  water 
plants  from  our  own  streams  and  other  lands. 
We  were  looking  through  several  parks  about 
Loudon  latel)-,  and  in  not  one  instance  was 
advantage  taken  of  the  water  margins  for  the 
many  lovely  things  that  woidd  thrive  there. 
At  Battersea  some  attempt  is  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  not  sufficient.  This  phase  of  English 
gardening  must  be  thoroughly  carried  out  and 
a  proper  selection  of  things  made,  not  getting  a 
lot  of  weedy  Rushes  and  so  forth,  that  choke 
otlier  less  vigorous  plants.  But  the  ugly 
flint  or  stone  margins  must  be  got  rid  of.  At 
Dulwich  a  black  looking  flint  is  used,  and  gives 
one  the  impression  that  the  water  is  as  dirty 
as  many  a  foul  stream.  Of  course  under  such 
conditions  the  bsautifying  of  the  margin  is  im- 
possible ;  one  cannot  plant  in  a  stone  edging, 
and  in  the  pretty,  well-planted  Ravenscroft 
Park,  near  Hammersmith,  stone  is  also  used. 
It  gives  the  "  lake,"  as  it  is  called,  an  artificial 
look,  like  one  sees  in  many  private  gardens, 
where  ugly  fountain  basins  and  such  undesirable 
and  unsightly  features  unfortunately  exist. 

In  most  parks  there  are  opportunities  for  the 
growth  of  water  plants,  or  those  that  love  the 
moisture  of  the  stream-side.  First  in  import- 
ance is  the  Water  Lily,  and  the  mass  of  the 
common  white  kind,  Nymph.'ea  alba,  in  Batter- 
sea  Park  shows  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  way.  There  is  no  want  of  variety. 
One  could  have  such  fine  kinds  as  the  broad 
pure  white-flowered  N.  alba  candidissima, 
rosea,  varieties  of  the  beautiful  N.  odorata, 
as  the  yellow-flowered  N.  o.  sulphurea,  and 
when  they  become  more  common,  some  of  the 
splendid  hybrids  raised  by  M.  Latour-BIarliac, 
flowers  that  combine  the  beauties  of  the  Eastern 
Water  Lilies  with  those  of  northern  climes — 
plants  vigorous  in  growth,  and  with  flowers  of 
many  glorious  tints.  The  blossoms  of  some 
kinds  measure  nearly  a  foot  across.  People  do 
not  know  of  these  lovely  water  flowers  waiting 
for  them — flowers  that  are  not  poor  in  growth 
or  diflicult  to  grow,  but  as  hardy  as  our  own 
white  Water  Lily  and  quickly  increasing. 

Apart  from  the  Water  Lilies,  a  wealth  of 
native  plants  is  at  command.  The  Bog  Bean 
(Menyanthes  trifoliata),  the  Arrow  -  heads 
(Sagittaria),  the  Water  Violet  (Hottonia  pa- 
lustris),  the  Water  Crowfoot  (Ranunculus 
floribunda),  the  charming  Bladderworts  (Utri- 
cularia).  Water  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  pa- 
lustris),  and  a  host  of  other  things.  A  glorious 
native  Buttercup  is  as  rare  almost  in  gardens 
as  the  Water  LUy.  We  mean  the  Ranunculus 
Lingua,  a  noble  yellow  flower,  with  glaucous 
leafage  and  blossoms  each  about  2  inches  across, 
the  colour  glistening  yellow. 

Many  things  are  available  for  the  margin  of 
the  water  where  the  Siberian,  Ka^mpfer's,  and 
yellow  Water  Irises  are  at  home  ;  the  Globe 
JFlowera  (TroUius),  the  Loosestrife  (Lythrum), 
and  the  Epilobium  (Willow  Herb),  besides 
many  other  plants.  Water  gardening  is  new 
almost  to  many  people,  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  it  is  as  interesting  and  as  beautiful 
as  any  other  phase. 
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DRACENA  AUSTRALIS  AT  TRESCO.  it  is  not  particular  in  the  matter  of  soil.     In  no 

In  many  favoured  De%'on  and  Cornish   valleys  part  of  Great  Britain,  however,  can  it  be  seen 

Dracfena  australis  may  be  found  in  a  flourishing  to   such   advantage   as    in  the   Isles  of  Scilly 

condition,  for,  provided  the  climate  be  suital)le,  the  Western  Islands,  which  lie  in  the  embrace  of 


the  Gulf  stream  and  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  as  one  looks  out  across  the  Longsbips  from 
Land's  End.  Of  all  these  islands,  Tresco  is  the 
one  which  is  '[.<xr  fxeelknce  the  home  of  the 
Dracasna.  Tresco  can  be  easily  reached  by 
boat  from  Hugh  Town,  St.  Mary's,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Scillies. 

In  the  gardens  of  Tresco  Abbey  are 
pracienas,  sometimes  in  avenues,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  some- 
times single  giants  standing  alone  with  a 
carpeting  of  Poet's  Karcissi  in  the  spring 
or  of  Hydrangeas  in  the  autumn,  sometimes 
thrusting  thick  stems  out  of  an  undergrowth 
of  flowering  shrubs. 

Here  Palms  expand  their  spreading  fans 
in  blissful  oblivion  of  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  one  can  hardly  refrain  from  a  regret 
while  admiring  their  luxuriance  that  when, 
in  the  dark  ages  of  the  world,  the  Phoeni- 
cians gained  the  breaker-bound  shores  of 
the  Cassiterides  in  their  Cedar-built  galleys, 
they  were  not  greeted  by  the  wavy  leaves 
of  the  Palms  from  which  they  themselves 
derived  their  name  ;  but  at  that  period  it 
is  unlikely  that  anything  but  indigenous 
vegetation  flourished  in  the  Tin  Islands. 
Here  long  lines  of  flowering  Aloes  lift  their 
candelabra  to  the  sky,  reminding  one  of 
the  journey  along  the  "  Flats  "  from  Cape 
Town  to  the  vineyard-land  of  Constantia. 
Here  the  polished  smoothness  of  a  Musa's 
leaf  or  the  graceful  fronds  of  a  Tree  Fern 
take  one  back  to  the  West  Indies— to  Trini- 
dad, and  to  King.sley's  adoration  of  the 
tropical  foliage  of  that  pearl  of  islands  as 
expressed  in  his  "At  La.st." 

Un  every  side  is  something  to  remark 
and  to  remember— tall  specimens  of  Four- 
croya  longfeva,  with  spikes  over  20  feet  in 
height  ;  Australian  Wattles,  blooming  as 
they  do  in  the  Riviera  and  in  Algeria; 
Eucalypti,  Camellia  trees  and  Edwardsias, 
Rhododendrons  of  every  shade  of  colour 
Boronias  and  Correas. 

In  the  spring  acres  of  Narcissi  diffuse 
their  scent  on  the  warm,  salt  breezes,  and 
in  the  summer  the  gardens  are  ablaze  with 
Mesembryanthemums,  Geraniums,  and 
Kalosanthes.  Amongst  the  ancient  tombs 
in  the  ruined  abbey  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
blooms,  and  the  Agapanthus  lifts  its  taU 
umbels  of  Ijlue  and  white  blossoms  within 
the  iried  walls  and  arches.  The  New 
Zealand  Flax  grows  in  the  Scilly  Isles  as 
rampantly  as  in  its  native  habitatj  and  the 
South  American  Rheas  stalk  contentedly 
near  the  short  Grass  of  the  meadow  beneath 
the  abbey. 

As,  in  the  evening,  the  boat  leisurely 
proceeds  to  St.  Mary's  on  the  homeward 
journey,  the  sound  of  the  oars  in  the  row- 
locks echoes  afar  in  the  silence  of  the  calm. 
The  breasts  of  the  sailing  gulls  reflect  the 
blue-green  of  the  sea,  and  a  seal,  noiselessly 
raising  head  and  shoulders  from  the  waters, 
gazes  contemplatively  at  the  intruders  on 
its  domain.  There  is  yet  time  after  land- 
ing to  watch  the  sunset  from  Garrison  HiU 
ere  the  tall  Bishop's  Light  flashes  its 
guardian  rays  over  the  Western  Islands  and 
the  sleeping  Atlantic.  S.  W.  F. 


An  aienue  of  Dracaina  australU  in  the  gardem  at  Tresco  Abbey.    From  a  photograph  by  Lord  Annesley. 


Gardens  in   and  around   Norwich. 

Norwich  is  known  in  literature  as  the  "city 
of  gardens,"  and  it  certainly  merits  the  title. 
In  no  place  have  I  ever  seen  more  enthu- 
siasm displayed  in  flower  and  window  gar- 
dening. At  this  season  a  wealth  of  floral 
beauty  may  be  seen,  no  matter  in  what 
direction  one  turns,  the  windows  of  many  of 
the  humbler  cottages  being  quite  miniature 
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greenhouses.  Stocks,  Asters  and  Gladioli  are 
exceedingly  well  cultivated  in  the  suburbs,  and  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  fine  display  of  Ver- 
benas I  saw  in  one  garden,  the  purple,  white  and 
scarlet  varieties  being  equally  well  represented. 
The  demand  for  jobbing  gardeners  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  must  be  great, 
judging  by  the  great  number  of  well-kept  villa 
gardens.  1  had  ths  pleasure  of  visitins  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  market,  which  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  both  as  regards  con- 
venience and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
ducts ofl'ered  for  sale.  One  thing  which  always 
strikes  me  is  the  late  supply  of  Raspberries. 
Whether  these  late  fruits  are  obtained  from  the 
autumn-fruiting  varieties,  such  as  Belle  de  Fon- 
tenay,  or  from  ordinary  varieties,  cut  down  in 
spring  and  induced  to  yield  in  autumn,  I  cannot 
say.  Perhaps  the  cool  moist  nature  of  the  climate 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  Currants,  again  (both 
Black  and  White),  are  offered  in  Norwich  market 
much  later  than  in  most  places,  better  prices  of 
course  being  realised  than  during  the  ordinary 
Currant  season,  when  gluts  invariably  occur.— 
J.  C. 


Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  CHOICE  HARDY  PLANTS  AT 
OFFINGTON. 

Very  few  gardens  indeed  contain  such  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  rare  hardy  and  half-hardy 
])lants  as  is  to  be  found  at  OfBngton,  near  the 
Sussex  coast.  Even  the  most  casual  observer 
when  visiting  the  gardens  cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  here  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  collect  all 
that  is  rare  or  choice  among  hardy  plants  or 
such  as  can  be  grown  successfully  by  only 
slightly  protecting  them  during  winter.  At  the 
beginning  of  August  I  visited  this  most  interest- 
ing garden  and  was  conducted  over  it  by  the 
genial  owner  himself,  who  naturally  takes  a 
great  pride  in  the  many  treasures  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

Just  before  reaching  the  front  door  one  passes 
a  south  wall  so  densely  covered  by  vegetation, 
that  scarcely  a  stone  is  visible.  Here,  in  spite 
of  the  summer  being  far  advanced,  many  choice 
and  rai-e  plants  were  still  in  bloom,  amongst 
them  being  Indigofera  floribunda,  with  its 
handsome  racemes  of  rosy  crimson  flowers  and 
nearly  10  feet  high  ;  the  pink  Tree  Mallow 
(Lavatera  Olbia),  the  deep  claret  -  coloured 
Swainsonia  atro-purpurea,  and  a  fine  plmt  of 
Hedysarum  multijugum,  the  largest  I  have  ever 
seen,  measuring  10  feet  high  by  G  feet  broad. 
This  plant  was  planted  against  the  wall  just 
after  its  introduction,  when  it  was  considered  a 
tender  plant,  but  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy 
everywhere  without  the  shelter  of  a  wall  has 
since  repeatedly  been  proved.  The  .same  wall 
contains  many  choice  things  whose  flowering 
season  is  past,  but  which  nevertheless  are  most 
attractive  on  account  of  th'^ir  foliage,  such  as 
Actinidia  Kolomikta,  described  in  The  Oakden, 
August  24  ;  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  the 
Australian  Templetonia  retusa.  Viburnum  sus- 
pensum,  Actinidia  arguta,  Risa  nioschata 
(10  feet  high).  Stranvfenia  glaucescens  (0 
feet  to  7  feet),  a  fine  specimen  of  the  (Jround- 
sell  Tree  (Baccharis  halimifolia),  measuring 
12  feet  by  10  feet,  and  most  effective  even  now, 
althouijh  not  in 'bloom.  Vitis  amurensis  is 
also  d'>ing  well.  The  house  is  covered  with 
many  interesting  creepers,  one  of  the  most 
effective  being  Lonicera  gigantea,  with  largo 
panicles  of  yellow  tubular  flowers  fully  open  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  A  walled  enclosure  near 
the  house  has  on  the  north  side  a  fine  specimen 
of   Hydrangea  scandons,  and  on  the  south  side 


may  be  seen  Acacia  dealbata,  Poinceana  Gillesi, 
Edwardsia  grandiflora,  Diospyros  Kaki,  Vitis 
humulifolia,  and  Eriobotrya  japonica.  On  the 
same  wall  1  saw  to  my  great  surprise  a  most 
vigorous  plant  of  Lagerstrcemia  indica  covering 
a  .space  quite  10  feet  wide  and  the  whole  height 
of  the  wall.  This  plant,  known  to  most  of  us  as 
requiring  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate 
stove,  has  here  been  flourishing  in  the  open  for 
years,  receiving  only  very  slight  protection  in 
winter.  A  fine  border  plant  in  the  same  en- 
closure is  Stevia  Eiipatoria,  which  forms  a  bush 
about  4  feet  high  by  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 
bearing  loose  corymbs  of  white  flowers. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  house  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  flower  garden  is  a  walled 
garden  of  considerable  size,  and  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  choice  hardy  plants.  In  the  centre 
is  a  rockwork,  which,  though  on  an  unpreten- 
tious scale,  contains,  nevertheless,  some  very 
choice  plants  in  good  condition,  and  among 
those  still  in  bloom  were  Myosotis  Welwit.schi, 
a  lovely  late-flowering  Forget-me-not,  Pelar- 
gonium Endlicherianum,  Convolvulus  mauri- 
tanicus,  Saxifraga  Hirculus,  Pterooephalus  Par- 
nassi,  Hypericum  Coris,  Campanula  isophylla 
alba,  Horminum  pyrenaicum,  Chrysogonum 
virginianum,  and  many  others.  In  the  same 
rockwork  a  plant  of  the  African  Saintpaulia 
ionantha  is  planted  out,  but  I  very  much  doubt 
its  proving  hardy  during  winter  even  in  that 
sheltered  locality. 

The  borders  of  this  walled  garden  contain 
many  treasures.  The  Hydrangeas  are  magnifi- 
cent specimens,  and  to  these  I  devoted  a  special 
paragraph  in  The  Gauden  of  August  24.  The 
following  choice  plants  which  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  were  in  full  bloom  have  also  been  sepa- 
rately described  in  the  same  issue  :  Senecio 
Heritieri,  Sutherlandia  frutescens,  Solanum 
arboreiim.  Campanula  Vidali,  Roscoea  sikkim- 
ensis,  Platycrater  Sieboldi,  and  Polygonum 
filiforme  variegatum.  These,  however,  form 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  many  choice 
things  to  be  found.  The  deep  yellow  Cassia 
corymbosa  is  in  full  bloom  and  forms  a  spreading 
mass  of  glossy  leaves  which  still  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  blo'soras.  The  plant  covers  a  wall 
quite  9  feet  high  ;  it  stood  the  last  severe  winter, 
but  for  better  protection  its  shoots  had  been 
tied  into  a  bundle.  Here  also  are  to  be  seen 
Doryphera  sassafras,  Indigofera  alba,  and  the 
beautifully  variegated  Acanthopanax  spinosis- 
sima  variegata.  Lespedeza  bicolor  is  just  open- 
ing its  pendulous  racemes  of  rosy  purple  flowers, 
while  Dolichos  atrosanguineus  has  finished 
blooming  and  is  displaying  its  large  curiously- 
shaped  seed-pods.  Here  I  may  also  mention 
Pittosporum  sinense,  Veronica  Lewisi,  Symplo- 
cocos  cratpegoides,  Senecio  Grayi,  Hovenia  dul- 
cis.  Hex  decidua.  Asparagus  verticillatus,  and 
Anthyllis  Barba-Jovis,  all  of  which  are  very 
rarely  met  with  in  gardens  and  are  looking 
exceedingly  well. 

A  rocky  border  near  a  conservatory  contains 
masses  of  the  pretty  annual  Arnebia  cornuta, 
and  against  the  conservatory  itself  grows  a  tine 
specimen  of  Xanthoceras  stjrbifolia  ;  this,  by 
the  way,  is  perfectly  hardy  throughout  the 
southern  counties  and  should  be  much  more 
extensively  grown.  Not  only  ai'e  its  flowers 
and  foliage  highly  ornamental,  but  its  fruits 
(about  the  size  of  Apples)  are  abundantl_v  pro- 
duced. In  spite  of  the  last  severe  winter  it 
is  fruiting  profusely  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  grounds 
at  Exeter,  while  the  specimen  at  Oftington  here 
referred  to  is  quite  14  feet  high  and  covered 
with  large  cluater.-i  of  fruit.  Near  the  same 
conservatory  ^row  fine  specimens  of  Crinum 
Powell i.  The  large  ])ink  blo.ssoras,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  fully  developed,  are  borne  about  eight 


flowers  in  an  umbel  and  on  stems  2  feet  to  2i  feet 
in  height. 

Against  a  wall  close  by  grows  Mutisia  de- 
currens,  8  feet  high  ;  Rosa  gigantea,  from  Bur- 
mah  ;  Ceanothus  azureus  and  Pourthiie  villosa- 
Against  the  Orchid  house  grows  a  tine  plant  of 
Leptospermum  stelligerum  roseo-album,  with 
its  white  and  pink  flowers,  covering  a  space  of 
about  6  feet  by  4  feet  ;  and  Drimys  Winteri, 
Phlomis  floccosa  and  Desfontainea  spinosa  are 
also  well  represented. 

In  a  broad  border  near  the  flower  garden  a 
most  effective  display  is  produced  by  masses  of 
Castilleja  indivisa.  Why  is  not  this  exquisite 
showy  flower  more  extensively  grown  J  It  is 
only  an  annual,  it  is  true,  but  the  large  scarlet- 
crimson  bracts,  borne  on  stems  about  18  inches 
high,  are  at  present  by  far  the  showiest  thing 
in  the  garden,  whilst  for  cutting  for  indoor 
decoration  few  flowers  can  equal  it  in  bright- 
ness of  colour.  Close  by  the  flower  garden  is 
also  a  border  specially  devoted  to  choice  hardy 
shrubs.  Conspicuous  among  others  are  Quercus 
cornuta,  with  peculiar  broad  leathery  leaves, 
Rosa  miorophylla,  with  its  double  red  flowers, 
Aplopappus  ericoides,  Abutilon  vitifolium  in 
bloom,  Daphniphyllum  glaucescens,  the  scarce 
Comarum  Salesovianum,  Exochorda  Alberti, 
and  many  others. 

In  another  part  of  the  gardens  are  Ostrowskia 
magnifica,  Azalea  rosseflora,  and  many  other 
gems,  but  to  give  even  a  mere  list  of  names 
alone  of  the  plants  in  this  garden  would  occupy 
more  space  than  is  here  at  my  disposal.  Suffice 
it,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  collection  at 
Oflington  must  rank  amongst  the  foremost 
in  England,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  I  have  ever  seen. 

Exeter.  F.  W.  Mbyee. 


A  rare  Bindweed  at  Venice. — A  friend 
tells  me  of  a  very  beautiful  Ipomiea  now  in  bloom 
in  the  garden  of  the  monks  of  the  Armenian 
monastery  on  one  of  the  islands  near  Venice.  The 
flower  is  described  as  being  3  inches  to  4  inches 
across,  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  and  having  a 
dark  purple  throat  or  eye.  Can  it  be  Ipomaea 
albivenia,  an  evergreen  species  from  Algoa  Bay  ? 
If  any  resident  in  Venice  or  any  visitor  there 
would  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  this  fine  species, 
or,  better  still,  obtain  seeds  or  roots  of  it,  I  should 
be  much  obliged. — F.  W.  Burbidge,  Trinity 
CoUerjt  Botanic  Gardeiu,   J>uhlin. 

Herbaceous  Lobelias. — As  there  has  during 
the  last  year  been  much  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  herbaceous  Lobelias,  I  send  herewith  a 
spike  grown  with  absolutely  no  protection  during 
the  winter.  Two  clumps  were  procured  in  the 
autumn  of  1892  which  have  now  been  divided 
into  twelve.  They  have  been  left  in  the  bed  all 
the  year  round  and  have  had  no  mulching,  even  in 
the  severest  and  most  prolonged  frosts.  The 
spike  I  send  you  is,  although  all  the  flowers  are 
not  as  yet  expanded,  over  4  feet  7  inches  in 
height  and  3  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
and  shows  that  in  some  soils  the  practice  of  non- 
interference pays  with  these  plants.  In  the  low- 
lying  ground  in  which  the  clumps  in  question  are 
growing  '21°  of  frost  have  been  registered  since 
they  were  planted. — S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 

Japan  Anemone  Lady  Ardilaun.  —  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  this  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  form,  but  1  am  afraid  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  so  reliable.  1  got  my  plants  from 
the  raiser  and  put  them  out  in  good  time.  Early 
in  July  black  spots  appeared  on  the  foliage  and 
these  gradually  extended,  so  that  the  older  leaves 
are  much  discoloured,  thus  lowering  the  vigour  of 
the  plants  and  marring  their  appearance.  The 
spring  was  very  hot  and  dry,  and  this  may  be  the 
cau.se  of  the  discoloration,  although  I  kept  the 
plants  well  watered.  Some  quite  young  plants 
that  were  set  out  on  a  north  border  are  fresh  and 
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green,  so  that  it  would  really  appear  that  this 
Anemone  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  hot  parching 
weather.  In  my  case  it  cannot  be  soil,  for  close 
by,  the  variety  Whirlwind  is  growing  as  freely  and 
is  as  healthy  as  the  type.  Your  readers  who  have 
grown  this  Anemone  will  have  been  able  to  form 
an  estimate  with  respect  to  its  value  as  a  reliable 
garden  flower,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  any- 
one has  had  a  similar  experience  to  mine.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  this  and  other  new  varieties 
should  have  an  element  of  weakness  in  them,  for 
it  is  the  complete  hardiness  and  freedom  from 
disease  that  render  the  old  forms  of  this  flower  so 
valuable  for  open  air  decoration. — J.  C.  B. 


THE  RHUBARBS  FOR  USE  AND 
BEAUTY. 

To  speak  of  the  Rhubarb  plants  in  many,  if  in- 
deed not  in  the  majority,  of  cases  merely  calls 
up   a   vision   of   the   esculent   species,   Rheum 


raised  at  Elford  by  Mr.  Buck.  This  has  a 
scarlet  skin  and  red  flesh,  which  retains  its 
colour  after  cooking,  and  as  it  eslours  in  the 
dark  when  forced,  it  is  showy  aad  sells  well  in 
the  market.  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert  and  Dan- 
cer's Early  Scarlet,  with  Myatt's  Linna?us  are 
other  good  market  varieties,  as  is  also  the  giant 
kind  known  as  Myatt's  Victoria,  which  produces 
enormous  petioles  or  leaf-stalks.  The  young 
flower-stalks  when  they  first  appear  may  be 
cut  at  6  inches  or  so  in  length  and  can  be  boiled 
like  Cabbage  as  an  early  green  vegetable.  It  is 
not  unlike  Cabbage  or  greens  in  flavour,  but 
has  a  slight  and  pleasant  acidity  all  its  own. 
The  amount  of  Rhubarb  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  all  large  towns  is  marvellous.  Near  Leeds 
this  culture  is  really  an  important  industry, 
both  as  forced  with  manure  or  fire-heat  and  as 
grown  in  the  open-air  beds.  Apart  from  its  use 
as  a  fruit  substitute  in  the  way   of  puddings, 


Rheum  officinale  in  flie  garden  at   Castlewellan.    From  a  photograph  by  Lord  Annesley. 


Rhaponticum,  our  common  garden  Rhubarb, 
and  the  "Pie  Plant"  of  the  United  States. 
This  plant  originally  came  from,  or  at  least  is 
found  wild  in,  Eastern  Siberia.  It  is  known  to 
have  been  grown  at  Padua  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  from  thence  it  was  brought 
to  England  about  lliiiS.  The  roots  or  rhizomes 
of  this  species  and  its  varieties  are  cultivated 
for  medicinal  uses  at  Badicott,  in  Oxfordshire, 
but  its  main  importance  is  as  a  vegetable  sub- 
stitute for  fruit  early  in  the  year,  many  tons  of 
its  half-blanched  leaf-stalks  being  forced  and 
sent  to  market  from  December  to  April  every 
season. 

Of  Rheum  Rhaponticum,  there  are  many 
garden  forms,  these  doubtless  being  selections 
from  seed  which  is  freely  produced  if  the  tall 
flowering  spikes  of  fleecy  white  flowers  are 
allowed  to  develop.  These  varieties  vary  much 
in  precocity  as  also  in  size  and  colour  of  the 
leaf-stalks.  The  best  kinds  are  Tobolsk,  an 
early   variety    good    for    forcing,    and    Elford, 


pies  or  tarts,  the  stalks  in  autumn  are  often  uti- 
lised for  preserving  in  sugar  with  the  addition 
of  lemon  juice  and  parings  of  lemon  rind.  A 
preserve  made  by  mixing  autumn  Rhubarb  and 
Blackberries  or  Rhubarb  and  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows, or  even  with  Apples,  is  by  some  house- 
wives much  appreciated. 

That  the  dried  or  powdered  rhizomes  of 
several  speciesof  Rheum  or  Rhubarb  form  a  valu- 
able medicine  has  long  been  known.  The 
species  that  yield  the  best  supply  may  be  men- 
tioned in  the  order  of  their  acknowledged  im- 
portance :  R.  palmatum,  first  found  growing 
wild  in  the  province  of  Kausu,  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  China,  from  whence  it  has  long 
been  known  that  the  best  dried  Rhubarb  roots 
were  imported  ;  R.  officinale  (the  fine  species 
shown  in  our  illustration),  second  only  in  im- 
portance, being  a  noble  perennial  herb  found 
wild  in  Eastern  Thibet  near  the  Chinese  frontier. 
Introduced,  or  rather  first  grown  for  economic 
purposes  by  the  late  Mr.  D.  Hanbury  in  1873, 


it  has  since  formed  a  crop  of  some  considerable 
importance  at  Badicott,  near  Banbury,  audits 
roots  are  medicinally  employed.  R.  Rhapon- 
ticum is  also  grown  at  Badicott  for  its  dried 
roots,  but  the  great  bulk  of  our  medicinal  Rhu- 
barb is  imported  from  India,  Russia  or  China. 
Some  025,000  lbs.  of  Russian  or  Chinese  roots 
are  sent  annually  from  Hankow  to  Shanghai, 
and  the  total  import  of  roots  into  the  United 
Kingdom  is  estimated  at  350,000  lbs. 

All  the  species  of  Rheum  are  very  ornamental 
as  grown  in  bold  groups  or  masses  in  suitable 
positions.  They  thrive  best  in  a  deep,  rich, 
moist  and  well-manured  soil,  and  may  be  easily 
increased  by  seed  or  by  division  of  the  spread- 
ing rhizomes.  The  best  time  to  divide  or  to  re- 
plant all  the  kinds,  useful  or  ornamental, 
is  in  April  or  May,  or  just  as  the  growth 
naturally  commences  to  develop,  as  thus  moved 
carefully  during  wet  weather,  or  if  watered 
copiously,  the  plants  suft'er  but 
little,  if  any,  check,  and  grow  all 
the  more  vigorously  for  their  re- 
moval into  fresh  soil.  The  rarest 
and  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
ornamental  kinds  is 

R.  NOBiLE,  found  growing  on 
rocks  and  terraces  of  mountains 
in  Sikkim.  Its  tall  flower-stems 
are  clothed  with  soft  yellow  or 
primrose -coloured  bracts,  closely 
flated  or  imbricated  over  each 
other.  This  noble  species  has 
flowered  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
(iardens  at  Edinburgh,  where  many 
seedlings  were  raised  some  years 
ago. 

R.  Emodi  is  another  giant  spe- 
cies, with  puberulent  reddish 
stalks,  gigantic  flower-spikes,  and 
broad  leaf  blades.  It  is  from 
the  Himalayas,  and  as  well  grown 
near  to  a  pond  or  stream  often  is 
1(J  feet  high  when  in  bloom. 

R.  acuminatum,  from  Sikkim, 
R.  australe,  from  Nepaul,  and 
R.  undulatum,  from  Siberia,  are 
other  good  kinds,  but  the  form 
of  R.  palmatum  called  tanguti- 
cum,  with  incised  leaves,  purple- 
red  beneath,  and  flower-stems  10 
feet  to  12  feet  in  height,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  the  ornamental 
kinds  as  boldly  grown  and  grouped 
in  deep  rich  light  soil.  As  B. 
palmatum  naturally  extends  as  a 
wild  species  over  a  considerable 
area  in  Eastern  and  Northern 
Asia,  it  follows  that  it  exhibits 
considerable  variety,  but  all  its 
seedling  forms  and  phases  are  beautiful  if  well 
and  strongly  grown. 

It  is  very  curious  that  Rhubarb,  although 
long  grown  in  France  for  ornamental  purposes 
in  flower-beds  or  on  lawns,  is  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
used  for  cooking.  One  phase  of  Rhubarb 
beauty  is  the  intense  crimson  colour  of  the 
long  shoots  and  leaves  as  they  push  through 
the  ground  in  early  spring,  followed  by  the 
towering  plumes  of  white  flowers,  which  again 
are  succeeded  by  crimson-red  panicles  of  fruit 
and  gigantic  foliage,  that  is  almost  as  efl'ective 
as  that  of  the  Chilian  Gunneras. 

F.  W.  BUBBIDGE. 


Single  Dahlias  for  cutting'. — With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Cactus  Dahlias  on  long  stems 
one  must  admit  that  the  singles  form  the  best 
class  of  Dahlias  for  cutting ;  in  fact,  the  wonder- 
ful freedom  of  flowering  which  is  characteristic  of 
them  gives  a  marked  advantage  over  any  other 
type.     Many  persons  dislike  them,  however,  be- 
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cause  they  find  that  the  petals  often  fall  off' soon 
after  cutting;-  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  flowers 
not  having  been  cut  when  young  and  fresh.  The 
stage  of  the  flower's  expansion  can  be  easily  seen 
by  observing  the  centre.  If  the  disc  has  not 
shed  its  pollen  the  blossom  will  stand  well  and 
endure  a  very  long  journey  unharmed.  Those 
who  complain  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  single 
Dahlia  and  its  consequent  unsuitability  for  cut- 
ting will  find  that  if  ihe  blooms  are  properly  se- 
lected and  only  cut  in  the  fresh  state  just  de- 
scribed, they  will  be  rewarded  by  seeing  them 
last  as  well  in  water  as  the  Cactus  Dahlia.  Again, 
if  the  flowers  are  cut  when  old  they  will  be  found 
to  have  faded  and  to  have  quite  lost  the  brillia,ncy 
of  colour  seen  on  those  recently  expanded.  They 
should  also  be  cut  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in 
the  evening  when  the  blooms  are  stiff' and  fresh 
and  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  scorching 
sun. — H.  A. 

Buphthalmum  sallcifolium  is  a  small, 
hardy,  herbaceous  perennial  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  garden.  It  makes  an  excellent  border 
plant,  being  neat  and  showy.  It  thrives  well  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  attaining  a  height  of  about 
1  foot,  and  is  smothered  with  its  golden  yellow 
flowers  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The 
flower  is  very  distinct,  resemblmg  that  of  Rud- 
beckia  Newmanni,  but  slightly  smaller.  The 
black  ditc  of  the  latter  is  also  lacking,  the  disc  in 
B.  salicifolium  being  yellow  in  colour,  thus  giving 
a  very  distinct  character  to  the  flower.  Alto- 
gether, this  is  an  old  plant  which  should  certainly 
be  more  popular. — H. 


very  ornamental  hybrids  they  produce  in  gardens, 
hybrids  often  superior  to  either  of  the  parents. 
Eilrje  Hall.  C.  'Wolley-Dod. 


VERBASCU.M  CHAIXI. 
Though  the  names  and  the  charncters  of  various 
species  of  Mullein  are  much  confused,  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  V.  Chaixi  CVillars)  (see  p.  98) 
never  yet   grew   8  feet  high  in   any  soil.      Eight 
decimetres— about  2  feet  6  inches -is  the  extreme 
height  assigned  to  'V.  Chaixi  in  Grenier  and  God- 
ron's  "  Flore  de  France  ;"  adding  half  as  much 
again  for  luxuriance    in  cultivation,  we  may  fix 
about  4  feet  as  the  limit  it  is  likely  to  attam  in 
gardens.     But,  excep.  -v.je  at  Kew,  I  have  never 
seen  the  true  Y.  Chaixi  CVillars)  in  cultivation  in 
any  English  garden.     Two  plants  often   assume 
the  name  ;  one  is  Y.  Wierzbicki  (Keuff'el)— syn. ,  V. 
vernale  (Wierzbick) — which  grows  8  feet  high   in 
my  garden.     The  other  is  our  native  V.  nigrum, 
which  I  have  never  seen  more  than  6  feet  high, 
from  4  feet  to  5  feet  being  a  commoner  height  in 
cultivation.     Why  this  latter  plant,  of  which  our 
native   flora  has  good  reason  to   be   proud,  is   so 
often  exhibited  in  nurseries  under   the  name  of  a 
less  ornamental  exotic   I  can  never  understand. 
In  "  Flore  de  France  "  of  Grenier  and  (iodron  we 
have  the  descriptions  of  V.  nigrum  and  V.  Chaixi 
given  side  by  side,  and  except  that  V.  Chaixi  is 
one  third  less  in  stature  and  size,  it  is  difficult  to 
pick  out  any   obvious  difference.     In  'V.  nigrum 
the  stalk  is  angular,  in  Y.  Chaixi  it  is  round.     In 
■y.  nigrum   the  pedicel  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  in  V.  Chaixi  it  is  equal  in  length.     I  do  not 
assert    that    all    the    hundred    examples    of   V. 
nigrum  in  my  garden  agree  in   having   these  dis- 
tinctive characters,  but  I  am  (juite  certain  that  all 
of  them,  including  the  variety  with  white  flowers, 
are  the  \'ery  plants  or  the  offspring  of  the  plants 
which  were  collected  wild  by  me  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  ;  therefore,  none  of  them  is  V.  Chaixi. 
It  is  <iuite  a  mistake  of  botanists  to  call  V.  nigrum 
a    biennial.     It    is  as  perennial   as    an    Oriental 
Poppy  or  a  Dandelion,  and  comes  up  in  the  same 
way  trom  pieces  of  root  left  in  the  ground  where 
it  has  been  dug  up. 

The  white-flowered  variety  which  I  found  wild 
near  Burnham  Beeches  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  hardy  border  plants,  and  if  isolated 
comes  true  from  seed.  It  is  often  called  in  nur- 
sery catalogues  V.  Chaixi  album  (syn.,  orientale), 
though  E.  Boissier,  in  his  "  Flora  Orientalis," 
says  that  V.  orientale  is  ([uite  distinct  from 
any  European  Mullein.  In  conclusion,  I  recom- 
mend the  cultivation  of  Mulleins  if  only  for  the 


SINGLE  CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 
■When  recently  at  Rothesay  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  extensive  collection  of 
Dahlias  cultivated  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
the  well-known  seedsmen  and  florists,  and 
gained  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Dah- 
lias are  grown  in  the  north.  While  the  .show 
and  fancy  varieties  (with  the  pompon  and  single 
kinds)  are  largely  grown,  the  single  Cactus 
varieties  most  attractjd  my  attention. 

I  may  refer  to  the  ordinary  single  Dahlias  to 
say  that  if  they  are  a  declining  floral  force  in 
the  south  they  are  still  in  great  demand  in  the 
north,  judging  by  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
grown  m  Messrs.  Dobbie's  nursery.  But  they 
have  to  face  a  serious  rivalry  in  the  single 
Cactus  type,  which  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 
have  done  so  much  to  improve  :  and  they  are 
so  original  in  shape  and  novel  in  appearance 
and  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
dislike  flowers  of  more  formal  shape,  that  I  ven- 
ture to  [iredict  for  them  considerable  popu- 
larity. 

In  setting  forth  their  good  qualities  one  of 
the  leading  ones  is  their  habit  of  growth.  Here 
they  are  in  direct  contrast  to  many  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  double  Cactus  type.  How  few  of 
these  there  are  the  which,  by  reason  of  being 
frej  of  bloom  and  of  throwing  their  flowers  well 
above  their  foliage,  are  adapted  for  garden 
decoration.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful — deli- 
cata  especially — are  the  worst  offenders  in  this 
respect,  though  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
more  recent  novelties  do  show  some  marked 
improvement  in  habit.  The  new  single 
Cactus  varieties  are  the  very  reverse  of  this, 
for  they,  with  but  very  few  exceptions, 
have  fairly  dwarf  and  compact  habits  of 
growth,  they  are  singularly  free  of  bloom, 
and  throw  their  flowers  well  above  the  foliage. 
In  addition,  the  blooms  are  generally  on  erect 
stems,  and  so  are  well  adapted  for  indoor  as 
well  as  outdoor  decoration.  For  indoor  pur- 
poses the  flowers  should  be  cut  just  before  they 
are  fully  matured.  In  form  and  appearance 
the  flowers  have  a  striking  yellow  and  circular 
disc  and  from  six  to  eight  petals,  which  curl 
back  at  the  sides,  become  largely  tubular,  and 
so  take  a  shape  that,  bereft  of  mere  formal 
flatness,  admirably  tits  them  to  be  ett'ective  in 
floral  decorations  —  in  vases,  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  in  the  many  ways  in  which  Dahlia 
blooms  can  be  employed  in  the  household. 
Seedlings  are  raised  every  year,  so  that  the 
work  of  improvement  may  not  lag.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  E.  .J.  Lowe  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  type.  He  saw  in  it,  if  properly 
developed,  possibilities  of  great  usefulness. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  were  the  first  to  take 
the  flower  in  hand,  and  they  are  rapidly  im- 
proving it  year  by  yeai\  They  have  this  season 
nearly  1000  plants  of  single  Cactus  Dahlias,  in- 
cluding a  margin  of  seedlings.  A  few  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  named  varieties  already 
in  commerce  will  be  found  in  Alice  Lee,  jjiuk, 
paling  to  white  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  very 
pretty  indeed  ;  Anne  of  Gier.stein,  peach, 
flushed  with  salmon  and  shaded  with  violet, 
very  pleasing ;  Lady  Kowena,  sulphur  and 
salmon-rose,  a  charming  combination  and  very 
distinct ;  Marmion,  glowing  crimson-scarlet, 
very  showy  and  distinct  ;  Peveril,  deep  terra- 
cotta colour,  shaded  with  dark  cerise,  very 
free  ;  Argyle,  deep  maroon-crimson,  which  con- 
trasts with  the  deep  golden  disc  ;  Bruce,  pale 
creamy   lemou,    a   charming    variety ;    Lochiel, 


cinnabar- red,  the  florets  slightly  incurved ; 
Novar,  crimson-purple,  shaded  to  magenta, 
very  good  indeed  ;  and  Queen  Mary,  pure 
white,  with  pale  yellow  disc,  very  pleasing 
indeed,  and  admirable  for  cutting.  These  re- 
present the  very  cream  of  the  newer  introduc- 
tions. 

Of  older  varieties,  Earl  of  Ravenswood,  old 
gold  colour  ;  Guy  Mannering,  creamy  white  and 
sulphur  ;  Highland  Mary,  clear  cardinal-red  ; 
Ivanhoe,  bright  lilac-rose  with  crimson  band 
round  the  golden  disc  ;  Lucy  Ashton,  white, 
broad  petalled,  very  pleasing  ;  Meg  Merrilies, 
clear  yellow,  very  good  ;  and  Rob  Roy,  purple 
with  violet  shading,  are  all  very  attractive. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  ordinary  single  Dahlias  as  to 
whether  the  florets  should  recurve  or  be  cupped  ; 
beyond  this  the  only  variation  is  in  the  colour 
and  marking.  But  these  single  Cactus  types 
admit  of  considerable  variation  in  point  of 
shape,  in  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  petals, 
some  spreading  themselves  horizontally  and 
some  incurving,  and  so  the  tastes  cf  many  may 
find  satisfaction. 

It  is  always  well  at  a  time  when  any  particular 
type  of  flower  is  in  bloom  to  make  selections  of 
the  best.  This  I  have  done  in  the  case  of  the 
single  Cactus  Dahlias  when  I  saw  them  in 
bloom  and  could  note  habits  of  growth.  In  this 
last  respect  the  general  characteristics  are  so 
good  that  there  need  be  little  niLsgivingin  refer- 
ence to  the  general  adaptability  of  this  type  to 
effective  garden  decoration. — R.  D. 

This   distinct  type   of    Dahlia    of    recent 

introduction  is  very  welcome  to  tho-^e  in  search 
of  cut  flowers  for  vases,  table  decoration,  &c. 
For  such  purposes  it  is  well  adapted,  and  is 
better,  on  the  whole,  than  any  of  the  other  sec- 
tions of  Dahlias.  It  is  also  a  decided  variation 
from  an}'  flower  at  present  in  general  use  for  such 
purposes,  and  is  characterised  by  such  extreme 
lightness  as  to  render  it  almost  always  possible 
to  employ  it  for  decoration.  Its  lack  of  formality 
should  ensure  for  it  a  wide  range  of  popularity. 
For  garden  decoration,  too,  it  will  be  found  use- 
ful, though  the  amount  of  display  will  not  equal 
that  given  by  the  ordinary  single  Dahlia.  The 
colours  of  the  varieties  already  raised  embrace  a 
wide  range.  Of  new  varieties  I  may  mention 
Alice  Lee,  a  combination  of  white  and  pink,  with 
twisted  and  incurved  petals ;  Kenilworth,  rose, 
streaked  with  white,  with  twisted  petals  ;  and 
Lady  Rowena,  sulphur,  tipped  with  salmon-rose, 
good  habit. — H. 


Campanula  isophylla  alba. — Where  a  plant 
of  trailing  or  drooping  habit  is  required  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  this.  Commencing  to  flower 
quite  early  in  the  summer,  it  will  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession for  many  weeks.  Few  things  are  so  easily 
managed  as  this,  and  few,  indeed,  so  well  adapted 
to  such  a  varietj'  of  circumstances.  Suspended 
in  the  window  of  the  cottager  as  a  pot  plant  it  is 
excellent,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  for  the 
rockery,  for  window  boxes,  and  for  any  and  every 
position  where  trailing  plants  may  be  employed 
with  advantage.  Singularly  enough,  it  thrives 
amazingly  in  either  sunny  or  shady  windows, 
though  in  the  latter  position  the  blossoms  are 
rather  longer  lived.  This  is  of  little  moment, 
however,  as  the  llower-buds  develop  so  rapidly 
that  the  plants  keep  up  a  continuous  mass  of 
blossom  of  the  purest  white.  Only  plant  it  in  a 
fairly  good  soil,  and  with  occasional  watering  suc- 
cess is  ensured.  While  writing  I  have  in  my  mind's 
eye  some  splendid  masses  of  this  plant  in  window 
boxes.  There  are  some  half  dozen  plants,  two  in 
each  box.  Individually  the  plants  are  nearly  18 
inches  across,  of  about  equal  size,  and  forming 
perfect  sheets  of  bloom.  To  my  knowledge  these 
same  plants  have  been  in  full  flower  for  the  past 
six  weeks,  and  the  hundreds  of  buds  present 
promise  a  supply  of  bloom  for  a  like  period.  Is 
it    not    rather   surprising    that   any   such    plant 
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capable  of  a  three  months"  display,  with  hundreds 
of  blossoms  expanded  daily,  should  only  be  seen 
here  and  there  '.'  A  plant  of  such  easy  culture  as 
this,  hardy  and  free  flowering  withal,  has  no  equal 
among  trailing  subjects,  and  deserves  extensive 
cultivation.— E.  J. 

Calystegia  pubescens  fl. -pi. —This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  herba- 
ceous climbing  plants,  and  as  a  free-flowering, 
perfectly  hard}',  and  vigorous  growing  subject  it 
can  be  strongly  recommended.  The  flowers  are 
exceedingly  double,  of  a  soft  and  pleasing  rose 
shade,  and  produced  in  great  profusion  on  long 
trailing  stems.  There  are  many  positions  in  the 
garden  where  its  free  use  may  give  additional 
charm — such,  for  instance,  as  when  planted 
at  the  foot  of  a  hedge  of  Laurels  or  Holly. 
Over  such  things  it  may  be  allowed  to  ramble  at 
will,  or  be  given  a  trellis  against  the  house,  wall, 
or  similar  place.  Planted  on  the  higher  parts  of 
the  rock  garden  and  allowed  to  trail  about  at 
will,  it  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  by  no  means  par- 
ticular as  to  soil,  though  as  a  rule  it  thrives  best 
in  a  rather  sunny  spot.  When  once  planted  it 
should  be  left  alone  for  several  years.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  prefer  quite  firm  soil,  for  I  remember 
seeing  a  large  (juantity  some  years  ago  springing 
from  beneath  a  brick  floor.  The  cottages  were 
minus  the  usual  bit  of  front  garden  and  abutted 
on  the  street,  and  the  above  plant,  springing  from 
the  paving  of  bricks,  was  climbing  up  strings 
against  the  cottage  walls.  Though  not  quite  so 
vigorous  as  when  growing  under  better  conditions, 
it  was,  notwithstanding,  growing  and  flowering 
quite  freely.  At  the  base  the  slender  growths 
were  protected  by  wire  netting,  a  proof  that  its 
presence  was  appreciated. — E.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

BEfiONiAs. — These,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  have 
this  season  fairly  surpassed  themselves,  the  dis- 
play where  they  have  been  well  cared  for  being 
very  fine  and  long-sustained.  It  is  matter  for 
congratulation  that  a  wonderful  improvement  has 
been  efl'ected  in  and  with  bedding  Begonias  within 
the  last  few  seasons,  viz. ,  the  adoption  of  plants 
of  more  sturdy  habit  with  erect  or  nearly  erect 
flowers  and  thmner  planting.  For  some  years  it 
seemed  the  aim  to  plant  out  as  large-flowered 
varieties  as  could  possibly  be  obtained,  with  the 
result  that  one  very  seldom  saw  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  blooms  and  flower-spi'cps  being,  as  a  rule, 
nearly  prostrate  in  the  dust  o,  hidden  by  the  foli- 
age, and  even  if  matters  were  not  quite  so  bad  as 
this  the  drooping  habit  of  the  flower  prevented 
any  more  being  seen  of  it  than  the  outside  of  the 
petals.  Under  such  circumstances  a  bed  of  tho- 
roughly good  scarlet  or  pink  Pelargoniums  was 
infinitely  brighter  than  the  Begonias,  and  there 
was  the  danger  that  the  latter  would  gradually 
decline  in  favour.  The  introduction,  however,  of 
such  varieties  as  Worthiana  and  asootensis  into 
the  summer  bedding  proved  what  had  hitherto 
been  wanting  in  Begonias,  and  the  skill  of  the 
hybridiser  quickly  gave  us  in  the  common  tuber- 
ous section  a  type  with  erect  flowers  that  are  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion,  retaining,  too,  in  the 
plant  the  fine  bold  foliage  and  sturdy  habit. 
Two  noted  this  year  that  are  respectively 
deep  orange-.scarlet  and  cerise-scarlet,  the  latter 
somewhat  the  shade  of  Guillion  Mangilli  Pelar- 
gonium, are  specially  fine  plants  quite  2  feet  in 
height  and  slightly  over  this  in  diameter,  well 
clothed  with  foliage  and  simply  studded  with 
erect  flowers  liorne  well  aloft  on  firm,  strong 
flower-stalks.  The  habit  of  planting  very  thickly 
is  now,  happily,  almost  discarded,  sutlicient  room 
being  given  to  allow  for  the  proper  development 
of  individual  plants  and  to  show  a  dwarf  carpet 
between  that  will  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
Begonia  :  even  a  little  soil  visible  here  and  there 
is  better  than  a  clo'e  huddling  together  of  the 
plants.  For  the  colours  above  named  a  good 
carpet  is  to  be  found  in  the  golden  Mesembryan- 
themum,  Koniga  variegata,  or  some  of  the  white 
or  light-coloured  Tufted  Pansies. 


Uncommon  beddino  plants. — The  introduction 
of  Plumbago  capeneis  into  outdoor  flower  garden- 
ing is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  but  it  has  now 
become  a  decided  favourite,  large  plants  on  a 
dwarfer  carpet,  presenting  possibly  the  most  effec- 
tive display.  Like  specimen  plants  of  Heliotrope, 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums,  the  Plumbago  should 
get  cool  treatment  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  prior 
to  planting  out.  I  renewed  acquaintance  the 
other  day  with  an  old  friend  in  the  shape  of  Co- 
prosma  Baueriana  variegata,  large  pyramids  6  feet 
in  height  and  between  .3  feet  and  4  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base  ;  they  were  plunged  in  a  large  bed 
which  had  been  previously  parti.ally  filled  with  a 
deep  crimson  Antirrhinum  ;  this  was  flowering  re- 
markably well  and  set  off'  the  golden  pyramids  to 
admirable  advantage.  Humea  elegans  is  an  old 
favourite,  and  I  remember  very  fine  specimens  in 
the  flower  garden  twenty-five  years  ago.  Lately, 
howe\er,  it  seems  to  have  declined  in  favour, 
possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  ditiiculty  is 
often  experienced  in  raising  the  plants.  Thoroughly 
good  seed  that  wdl  come  well  is  not  easily  obtain- 
able. Late  in  the  season  when  the  long  spikes 
of  seed  are  swaying  gently  in  the  breeze  it  is  a 
very  attractive  plant.  Occasional  plants  make  a 
nice  break  to  beds  of  dwarf  Pelargoniums,  only 
the  latter  mu-'t  be  kept  well  away  from  the 
Humeas  that  the  bottom  flower-spikes  may  have 
room  to  develop  an  1  be  preserved  intact.  Seed- 
ling Humeas  will  now  be  nice  little  stuff,  and  may 
be  transferred  singly  to  very  small  pots  or  pricked 
out  into  seed  pans  or  boxes,  shifting  again  rather 
later  in  the  season  Ic  is  not  advisable  to  have  the 
plants  too  large  for  wintering;  4inch  or  at  the  most 
."j  inch  pots  will  be  quite  large  enough,  and  they 
can  get  the  last  shift  with  the  approach  of  brighter 
days  at  the  beginning  of  another  season.  When  the 
small  pots  get  well  filled  with  roots  it  is  advisable  to 
give  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a  week,  the  Humea 
when  fairly  well  established  being  a  gross  feeder. 
Writing  of  the  Humea  as  a  pot  plant  in  connection 
with  dwarfer  subjects  reminds  me  that  I  have 
found  two  hardy  plants — Statice  latifolia  and 
S.  Gmelini  — very  acceptable  for  a  similar  purpose 
in  connection  with  the  darker  Violas,  such  as  Mrs. 
Bellamy,  Crimson  King  or  .J.  B.  Ridding.  The 
value  of  the  Sea  Lavenders  in  different  styles  of 
flower  garden  planting  is  becoming  better  known 
with  each  succeeding  year  ;  they  are,  however,  as 
yet  uncommon  bedding  plants.  1  s-aw  an  old 
favourite  the  other  day  in  Maurandya  Barclayana, 
a  very  fine  plant  as  a  trailer  for  raised  beds. 
Planted  close  to  the  piles  that  support  the  soil 
and  allowed  to  droop  over  them  it  blooms  with 
wonderful  profusion,  and  the  colour  is  one  not 
often  met  with  in  outdoor  flowers.  A  similar  posi- 
tion is  just  the  place  for  Convolvulus  tricolor  in 
variety,  a  very  beautiful  annual,  throwing  blooms 
of  soft  and  varied  shades,  and  with  a  well-sustained 
flowering  season.  I  should  like,  in  passing,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Garden  readers  that  are 
skilful  with  brush  and  palette  to  this  variety  of 
Convolvulus ;  some  of  the  loveliest  shades  of 
colour  imaginable  are  obtainable  from  a  good 
strain  of  seed.  In  the  same  garden  where  the 
Maurandya  above-mentioned  was  flourishing  I 
came  across  the  old  C!uphea  platycentra  as  a  broad 
edging  respectively  to  Centaurea  ragusina  and 
to  a  light-coloured  Heliotrope.  Although  not 
particularly  striking  in  appearance,  the  Cuphea 
makes  an  admirable  carpet,  and  the  bushy  plants 
are  simply  covered  with  the  peculiarly  shaped 
flowers.  As  a  bed  out  of  the  ordinary  run,  unique 
and  at  once  striking  and  effective,  let  me  re- 
commend a  combination  of  Yucca  filamentosa 
and  Lobelia  cardinalis,  planted  respectively  in 
bold  groups.  If  this  is  done  on  a  big  scale  it  will 
be  a  very  pleasing  contrast,  and  may  be  specially 
recommended  for  a  sloping  lawn  when  there  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  distant  view  of  the  bed. 

Tdfted  Pansiks. — In  noting  on  page  15.3  a 
new  sort  certificated  at  Birmingham,  the  writer 
makes  a  very  pertinent  remark  as  to  the 
name  Tufted  Pansies.  Personally,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  whole  section  grouped  under  the  name 
of  perpetual  or  bedding  Fancies,  as  may  bo  deemed 
the  more  appropriate.     A   word  in  explanation, 


still  following  the  line  taken  on  page  153.  I  have 
a  splendid  white  that  starts  flowering  with  the 
earliest,  and  continues  with  no  break  (given  proper 
attention)  right  away  until  October.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  this  be  called  a 
Tufted  Pansy,  and  yet  it  is  far  more  serviceable  to 
me  than  Violetta,  possibly  the  best  of  the  true 
tufted  section.  Agtiin,  one  of  our  best  beds  has 
been  an  association  of  a  carpet  of  Countess  of 
Kintore  Viola  with  bold  groups  of  Pentstemons  ; 
the  Viola  in  question,  as  everyone  must  admit,  is 
certainly  not  a  Tufted  I'ansy,  but  one  that  has  a 
splendidly  sustained  season  if  the  shoots  are 
lightly  pegged  and  dying  blooms  removed.  I 
venture  to  make  the  suggestion  above-named  not 
only  as  to  existing  varieties,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  new  kinds  are  now  annually  forth- 
coming which  should  either  be  grouped  together 
under  one  name,  or  sent  out  respectively  as  tufted 
or  perpetual  flowering  Pansies. 

Pinks. — There  is  a  grand  strike  of  these 
favourite  flowers,  and  where  the  ground  is  in 
readiness  for  them  they  could  be  planted  out  at 
any  time.  As  usual  the  old  Pheasant -eyed 
variety  has  outstripped  its  companions  in  growth, 
and  the  cuttings  of  this  sort  inserted  about  the 
middle  of  .July  are  large  bushy  plants.  It  will  be 
as  well  when  planting  out  to  remember  that  the 
heavy-flowered  varieties,  as  one  or  two  of  the 
whites  and  Ernest  Ladhams,  are  likely  to  require 
support  if  the  weather  prove  stormy  and  wet 
during  the  time  they  are  in  flower.  It  is  not  at 
all  a  bad  plan  to  plant  such  sorts  with  the  Carna- 
tions ;  the  display  of  flower  on  the  beds  is  there- 
by considerably  lengthened,  and  the  Pinks  might 
be  propagated  with  the  Carnations,  and  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  Ernest  Ladhams  continues  to  throw 
occasional  flowers  very  good  in  quality  ;  this  in 
September  is  another  point  in  favour  of  this 
very  excellent  Pink.  In  connection  with  the 
better  varieties  of  Pinks  I  should  like  to  note 
that  they  make  very  useful  pot  plants,  and  may 
be  employed  in  this  way  to  a  somewhat  consider- 
able extent,  especially  in  those  places  where  there 
is  a  large  demand  for  flowers,  and  the  accommo 
dation  for  those  of  a  tender  nature  is  limited. 
Nice  strong  layers  or  cuttings  that  have  plenty  of 
roots  can  be  potted  up  at  once,  using  a  compost 
of  three  parts  open  loam  to  one  of  horse  drop- 
pings, well  rubbed  to  pieces,  and  a  dash  of  sand. 
The  pots  can  stand  all  through  the  winter  in  a 
cold  frame  on  a  good  ash  bottom,  and  should  be 
sufficiently  wide  apart,  so  that  on  the  approach 
of  severe  frost  the  intervening  space  can  be 
packed  in  with  any  dry  Fern,  Cocoa-nut  refuse, 
or  coal  ashes  ;  the  said  packing  material  may  also 
stand  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness  on  the  surface  of 
the  pots.  E.  Bdkrell. 

Claremont. 


Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

Whether  considered  botanically  or  from  an 
ordinary  point  of  view,  this  is  the  most  distinct 
genus  of  Orchids  in  existence.  It  is  easy  to 
confound  many  of  the  genera,  but  anyone  may 
tell  a  Cypripedium  at  a  glance  though  not  versed 
much  In  Orchids.  No  other  has  lent  itself  so 
readily  to  the  skill  of  the  hybridist,  the  number  of 
crosses  effected  among  the  different  species  being 
simply  overwhelming.  In  such  a  host  of  plants 
naturally  enough  there  are  a  few  that  can 
only  be  tolerated  on  account  of  their  botanical 
interest,  being  sombre  and  dull  in  colouring  and 
not  to  be  compared  with  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
plant  for  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
in  the  genus  some  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
handsome  flowers  imaginable.  Many  are  almost 
priceless,  while  others  are  common  enough 
to  be  witliin  the  reach  of  all,  some  of  the 
earlier  but  beautiful  hybrids  now  being  obtain- 
able at  very  low  prices.  The  genus  is  very 
widely  distributed  over  considerable  portions  o 
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both  hemispheres,  some  from  the  colder  regions, 
but   the  majority   of    the   kinds  from  tropical 
countries.     C.   Calceolus,    the   English    Lady's 
Slipper,   is  the  species  upon  which  the  genus 
was  founded  many  years  ago   by  Linnaeus,  and 
although  practically  extinct  as  a  wild  plant,  this 
is  still  cultivated  in  collections  of  hardy  Orchids. 
The  pouch  or  lip  from  which  this  obviously  takes 
its  popular  name  is  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  genus,  while  the  dorsal  sepal  in  mo4 
instances   is  also  very  conspicuous.     But  not- 
withstanding this  there  is  a  very  great  variety 
both  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  flowers.     For 
instance,  the  bellatulum  group,  with  their  seg- 
ments all  of  about  the  same  size,  differ  widely 
from  the  caudatum  section  with  smallish  sepals 
and   petals   elongated   to  a   surprising  extent, 
while  the  tiny  flowers  of  C.   Schlimi  are  of  a 
totally  difterent  style  of  beauty  from  those  of  the 
beautiful  C.  Stonei  or  Morganife.    Between  these 
there  are  innumerable  forms  that  to  describe 
fully  would  need  a  volume,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  hardy   herbaceous   kinds   natives  of 
the  temperate  regions.     Many  of  the  tropical 
kinds  are  naturally  epiphytal,  but  under  culti- 
vation  they   are   found   to  thrive   best  with  a 
fairly  substantial    compost.       The    culture    of 
C.  bellatulum  and  its  allies  has  been  recently 
referred  to  in  The  Garden,  and  the  following 
is  not  iutended  to  apply  to  these.     The  majority 
of   the   Indian   and  American  kinds   are  free- 
rooting  vigorous  plants.      When  first  imported 
the  greater  portion  of  the  roots  will  often  be 
found   to  be  dead,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  first 
consideration    will    be    to   induce   the   forma- 
tion of  new  ones.     Various  modes  of  eft'ecting 
this  have  been  recommended.     The  best  plan 
I   have    tried   is    to   lay  the   plants  out  for  a 
week   or   two   upon  a  moist  stage  in  a  warm 
house,  as  this  freshens  up  the  foliage  consider- 
ably.    After  this  they  are   potted   up  into  as 
small  pots  as  possible,  using  clean  crocks  and 
keeping  the  base  of  the  plant  a  little  above  the 
rims.     They  are  then  plunged  in  Moss  or  else 
a  very  thin  surfacing  is  given  over  the  crocks 
and  lightly  dewed   overhead  daily.     Any  that 
are   naturally   weak   growers   and    diflicult   to 
establish  are  better  without  the  Sphagnum,  for 
a  time  at  least,   keeping  the   crooks  moist  by 
watering  several  times  daily.     As  soon  as  roots 
are  seen  to  be  starting  a  little  Moss  must,  how- 
ever, be  given,  while  the  stronger  growers  may 
be  lightly  surfaced  over  with  peat  and  Sphag- 
num mi.xed.     This   will  usually  suffice  for  the 
first  year,  and  if  during  this  time  the  plants 
produce  roots  plentifully,   they  are  then,  com- 
paratively speaking,    safe.     Early  in   the  suc- 
ceeding spring  they  must  be  carefully  repotted, 
avoiding  snapping  the  roots  or  disturbing  them 
more     than     is     absolutely     necessary.       The 
strongest   growers    may    be   given    a   compost 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
peat,  and  chopped  Sphagnum,  with  a  plentiful 
admixture   of   charcoal    or  potsherds,    but   no 
sand,  for  although  this  material  continues  to 
be  recommended,  I  have  never  found  any  but 
harm  accrue  to  the  plants  from  its  use.   Smaller 
or  weaker  growers  will  be  better  for  the  tirst 
few  seasons  at  least  without  any  loam,   using 
instead   e(|Ual    parts   of    peat  and  Sphagnum. 
The  drainage  in   all  cases    must   be    carefully 
attended   to,   tilling  the  pots  to   at   least  half 
their  depth  and  covering  thi'i  with  a  layer  of 
the    rough   portions   of   the    Sphagnum    Moss. 
At  8uV)8ei|uent  repottings  cut  away  all  decayed 
roots  with  a  sharp   knife,  and   pick  out  any  of 
the   old  soil   that  has   l)ecome  sour  and  close. 
If  tliiough  any  cause,  such  as  a  waterlogged  com- 
post or  over- watering,  the  plants  get  into  a  really 
bad  state  at  the  roots,  they  should  be  shaken 
clean  out  of  the  compost  and  all  adhering  parts 


washed  away.  Carefully  preserve  what  few 
roots  may  be  still  alive,  and  after  thoroughly 
washing  and  drying  them,  treat  them  as  advised 
for  newly-imported  plants,  excepting  as  to  lay- 
ing them  out,  which  will  not  usually  be  neces- 
sary. The  early  spring  months  should  be 
chosen  for  this  operation,  but  rather  than  leave 
them  for  any  length  of  time  in  such  condition, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  repot  at  any  season. 

All  the  tufted  evergreen  Cypripedes  may  be 
.safely  propagated  by  division,  using  a  thin,  keen 
blade  to  separate  the  rhizome  and  retaining  a  few 
roots  to  each  piece.  They  all  delight  in  a  shady, 
moist  atmosphere  while  growing,  and  do  not 
like  much  watering  overhead.  At  the  roots,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  can  hardly  be  over- 
watered  when  healthy  and  in  full  growth. 
During  winter  less  is  needed,  but  even  then 
they  require  much  more  than  the  majority  of 
Orchids,  and  no  drying  off  is  at  any  time  to  be 
recommended.  The  tempeiature  required  by 
the  various  species  diff'ers  a  good  deal,  although 
many  of  the  kinds  are  not  in  the  least  fastidious 
in  this  respect,  and  this  will  be  best  referred  to 
under  the  headings  of  the  separate  species  n  ,ted 
from  time  to  time.  Amateurs  commencing  their 
culture  cannot  do  better  than  grow  the  cheaper 
ordinary  kinds  at  first,  taking  up  the  culture  of 
the  rarer  and  more  diflSoult  species  after  some 
experience  has  been  gained.  They  will  find  in 
them  an  interesting  and  beautiful  class  of  plants 
that  produce  a  return  in  flower  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  the  little  trouble  that  is  needed 
to  grow  them  well.  H.  R. 


well  in  shallow  pans  or  on  rafts  suspended  from 
the  roof  either  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house  or  with  the  warmest  section  of  Odonto- 
glossums. — R. 

Pilumna  fragrans. — When  happily  situated 
this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  free-flowering 
Orchids  in  existence,  never  failing  to  give  a  good 
account  of  itself  -  at  least  once  and  frequently 
twice  in  a  season.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  cool 
house,  but  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  larger  and  the 
flowers  finer  if  given  a  little  more  heat,  or  such  a 
temperature  as  Odontoglossum  grande  delights  in. 
The  best  receptacles  for  the  plants  are  well-drained 
clean  pots,  and  the  compost  may  consist  of  about 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  with  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal.  It  must  be  firmly  potted  and 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  kept  well  above  the 
rim.  While  growing  freely  abundance  of  water 
must  be  given,  and  while  at  rest  the  supply  must 
be  ample  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  loose  panicles  of  about  six  or  seven, 
the  sepals  and  petals  long  and  twisted,  white,  the 
lip  white  with  a  dense  yellow  eye,  a  good  deal 
like  that  of  Dipladenia  boliviensis.  The  flowers 
last  about  four  or  five  weeks  in  good  condition. 
P.  fragrans  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  whence  it 
was  introduced  in  1856. 
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Cattleya  Luddemaiiniana. — This  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  labiata  group  of  autumn  flowering 
species,  and  though  not  perhaps  so  good  as  C. 
Mossiai,  it  is  nevertheless  a  useful  plant.  The 
contour  of  the  blossoms  is  somewhat  stiffer  than 
in  most  others,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  smaller  forms.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  light  purplish-rose,  the  lip  having  a 
rich  purple  blotch  in  front  and  two  blotches  of 
creamy  white  or  yellow  in  the  throat.  Like  all 
that  flower  upon  the  current  year's  growth,  0. 
Luddemanniana  must  be  kept  dormant  after 
flowering,  and  if  this  is  properly  attended  to, 
there  will  not  be  much  cause  for  complaint  as  to 
its  not  blooming  freely. 

Lselia  Dayana. — Although  sometimes  grown 
in  a  cool  house,  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  newly- 
imported  plants  or  even  semi-established  ones  too 
cool.  Possibly  after  a  year  or  two  in  this  country 
they  are  less  liable  to  insect  attacks  if  grown  with 
Odontoglots,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  growths 
so  good  as  when  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house.  A 
nice  form  of  this  I  saw  recently  had  flowers  of  a 
rich  magenta-purple,  each  about  4J  inches  across. 
It  is  a  dwarf  growing  plant,  usually  flowering 
later  in  the  season. 

Stanhopea  grandiflora. — The  pure  white, 
sweetly-scented  flowers  of  this  Orchid  are  always 
welcome,  and  one  only  wishes  they  were  not  so 
fleeHng.  It  is  probably  the  most  free-flowering 
species  in  the  genus,  old  and  well-established  speci- 
mens pushing  flowers  in  rapid  succession  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Like 
all  in  the  genus,  it  delights  in  a  strong  heat  pro- 
vided the  atmospheric  moisture  is  plentiful.  If 
allowed  to  get  dry  and  parched,  red  spider  and 
its  attendant  evils  are  soon  in  evidence.  The 
Mowers  occur  on  short  pendulous  scapes,  about 
three  or  four  on  each.  It  is  a  native  of  Trinidad. 
Oncidium  Gardner!. — This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  crispum  section  and  a  favourite 
species  wherever  grown.  The  flower-spikes  are 
large  and  much  branched  and  each  bears  a  num- 
ber of  the  pretty  and  sweetly -scented  flowers. 
The  sepals  .and  petals  are  brown,  edged  and 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  the  large  three  lobed  lip 
is  bright  yellow  with  marginal  spots  of  chestnut- 
I  brown.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  in 
I  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  in  1813.     This  thrives 


PLATE   1031. 

SARRACENIAS. 

(with  a  coloueed  plate  of  s.  flava.*) 
Sareacenias  do  not  require  any  more  heat 
than  is  obtainable  in  an  ordinary  glass  house, 
where  fire-heat  is  used  only  in  very  cold  weather, 
and  they  may  therefore  be  considered  as  plants 
that  may  be  grown  in  almost  every  garden  of 
any  size.  In  Sarracenias  we  have  a  double 
attraction,  viz.,  in  the  form  of  their  pitcher-like 
leaves,  which  are  often  beautifully  variegated, 
and  in  the  large  and  handsome  flowers  which 
they  produce  very  freely  in  the  early  summer 
months.  These  two  characters  are  exceed- 
ingly well  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate.  In 
the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  in  the  form  and 
.size  of  the  pitchers  there  is  very  considerable 
variety  amongst  Sarracenias,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly amongst  the  most  attractive  of  plants 
when  grown  in  a  corner  or  small  house  by  them- 
selves, as,  for  instance,  at  Kew,  Glasnevin,  and 
in  several  of  the  London  nurseries. 

There  are  six  true  species  of  Sarracenia  known, 
all  of  them  natives  of  the  Atlantic  States  of 
North  America.  Darlingtonia  californica,  a 
closely  allied  monotypic  genus,  is,  as  the  name 
denotes,  a  native  of  California,  and  the  very 
remarkable  Heliamphora  nutans,  also  a  near 
ally  to  Sarracenia,  is  limited  to  the  Roraima 
Mountain,  in  British  Guiana.  Although  fre- 
quently attempted,  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  cross  between  Sarracenia  and  Dar- 
lingtonia, and  it  is  very  likely  that  some 
functional  barrier  will  prevent  this  from  ever 
being  accomplished. 

S.  rURi'UREA  is  the  best  known,  the  longest 
cultivated,  and  the  hardiest  of  the  species  ;  it  has 
short  horn-shaped,  inflated  pitchers  of  a  deep 
blood  colour  when  mature,  the  flap-hke  lid  up- 
right, so  that  rain  easily  falls  into  the  pitchers. 
When  well  managed  this  sturdy  plant  forms  a 
very  attractive  specimen.  In  a  10-inch  pot  a 
plant  with  at  least  thirty  large  crimson  pitchers 
upon  it  has  been  grown,  and  in  the  spring  these 
were  accompanied  by  numerous  large  red-purple 
flowers. 

S.  Drummondi  has  erect  trumpet  -  shaped 
pitchers  2  feet  or  more  long,  the  lid  broad  and 

*  Dniwa  for  The  Gaiiden  in  Messrs.  Sandfr's 
nursery  at  St.  Albans  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillauuie  Severeyns. 
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wavy,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  being  creamy 
white  with  a  thick  reticulation  of  reddish  and 
green  veins  ;  the  flowers  are  4  inches  in  diameter 
and  have  dull  red  sepals,  maroon-coloured  petals, 
and  the  stigma,  which  is  3.J  inches  across,  greenish 
red.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Sarracenias. 

S.  KPBRA. — In  this  the  pitchers  are  erect, 
Ij  feet  to  2  feet  high,  with  a  tail-pointed,  inflexed 
lid;  they  are  green  with  deep  red  veins  in  the 
upper  part,  where  in  autumn  they  assume  a 
uniform  vinous  colour.  The  flowers  are  3  inches 
across  and  coloured  reddish  brown. 

S.  FLAVA. — This  is  the  tallest-growing  kind. 
Pitchers  of  it  which  measured  3  feet  3  inches  in 
length  have  been  seen  :  they  are  erect,  trumpet- 
shaped,  green,  the  veins  dark  green  (in  some 
varieties  red),  and  the  lid,  which  is  sometimes 
yellowish,  is  upright  with  the  sides  reflexed  and 
the  point  tailed.  The  flowers,  which  are  large, 
have  a  powerful  odour,  and  are  coloured  a  bright 
canary  yellow.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  this,  such 
as,  for  instance,  ornata  and  atrosanguinea,  are 
great  improvements  on  the  type, 
the  former  being  very  large  and 
wide-mouthed  in  the  pitcher ; 
atrosanguinea,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  remarkable  for  the  deep 
red  of  its  veins  and  lid. 

S.  PSITTAOINA  is  a  small  plant 
with  small  horizontal  pitchers, 
which  have  a  broad  wing  like  a 
knife-blade,  a  hood-like  lid,  and 
the  apex  of  the  pitcher  so  twisted 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  parrot's  head,  hence  the  name. 
The  almost  transparent  sides  of 
the  pitchers,  with  their  nu- 
merous blotches  of  dark  red,  are  pretty  charac- 
ters in  this  plant. 

S.  VARioLARis  is  the  least  attractive  kind,  and 
is  not  so  easily  kept  in  health  as  the  others.  It 
has  pitchers  1  foot  high,  with  a  broad  wing  and  a 
hood-like  lid,  and  they  are  green  with  a  little  yel- 
low mottling  about  the  mouth.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  pale  primrose-coloured. 

In  several  of  the  specie.s  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  size  and  markings  of  the 
pitchers,  but  they  all  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
respective  types,  the  descriptions  of  which 
about  cover  the  characters  of  the  varieties. 

We  come  now  to  the  hybrid  sorts.  The  last 
species  introduced  was  S.  psittacina,  which 
Me.<isrs.  Veitch  distributed  in  18GG,  and  from 
that  time  till  1874  no  additions  to  the  genus 
weie  made.  In  1866  it  was  stated  that  seed- 
ling Sarracenias  were  unknown  in  this  country. 
It  remained  for  the  late  Dr.  Moore,  of  Glas- 
nevin,  to  not  only  succeed  in  raising  plants 
from  seeds,  but  also  to  obtain  the  first  hybrid 
Sarracenia,  which  he  exhibited  in  1874,  and 
which  was  named 

S.  MooREANA.  The  parents  of  this  beautiful 
plant  were  S.  Drummondi  and  S.  flava,  and  the 
characters  of  the  two  are  blended  in  the  offspring 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  pitchers  are 
large  and  richly  veined,  and  the  flowers  are  each 
about  3  inches  across,  their  colour  being  crimson, 
pink,  and  yellow. 

S.  PoPEi.— This  was  obtained  at  Glasnevin  by 
ciossing  S.  flava  with  S.  rubra.  It  is  most  re- 
markable because  of  its  flowers,  which  are  4 
/Inches  across,  and  coloured  rich  velvety  crimson, 
•'  with  yellow  margins,  and  pink  inside  the  petals. 

S.  Stevensi  was  obtained  from  S.  purpurea 
crossed  with  S.  flava,  and  originated  at  Trentham, 
under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  Side-saddle  flowers,  growing 
into  very  large  specimens,  and  holding  its  pitchers 
perfect  much  longer  than  any  other  kind.  The 
pitchers  are  nearly  2  feet  long,  erect,  broad,  with 
a  prominent  wing,  a  large,  almost  round,  lid,  and 
coloured  green  with  a  reticulating  nervation 
of  brownish  red.  The  flowers  in  this  are  also 
■exceptional,  being  as  much  as  6  inches  across,  the 
sepals  green  with  brown  edges,  the  petals  crim- 


son outside,  cream-coloured  within,  and  the  style, 
which  is  3  inches  across,  bright  green. 

S.  WiLLiAMSi  is  an  imported  plant,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  sprung  from  S.  purpurea  and  S. 
flava  in  a  wild  state.  The  pitchers  are  shorter 
than  in  S.  Stevensi,  but  similar  to  those  of  that 
variety  in  shape  ;  whilst  the  flowers  are  5  inches 
across  and  coloured  reddish  brown  on  the  sepals, 
rosy  lilac  on  the  long  petals,  the  large  disc  of  the 
style  being  green.  The  contrast  between  these 
colours  is  peculiarly  attractive. 

S.  Patersoxi  was  raised  by  Dr.  Paterson,  of 
Bridge  of  Allan,  and  is  a  cross  between  S.  pur- 
purea and  S.  flava.  Except  in  the  rich  deep 
crimson  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pitchers, 
there  is  little  difference  between  this  and  S. 
Stevensi. 

S.  Chelsoni. — The  parents  of  this  were  S.  pur- 
purea and  S.  rubra,  and  it  was  raised  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  1S77.  The  pitchers  are  each 
about  1  foot  long,  broad,  as  in  S.  purpurea,  almost 
erect,  and  coloured  a  rich  claret  purple.  The 
flowers  are  4  inches  across  and  purplish  brown  in 


Sarracenia  variolaris. 


colour.  It  is  a  handsome  kind,  and  may  be 
described  as  an  elongated  and  improved  S.  pur- 
purea. 

S.  MELANORBHODA,  also  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  was  obtained  from  S.  purpurea  crossed 
with  the  fine  hybrid  Stevensi.  In  habit  it  is  like 
S.  purpurea,  the  pitchers  being  6  inches  long, 
with  a  deep  wing  ;  colour  rich  blood-red. 

S.  FORJIOSA,  a  hybrid  from  S.  psittacina  crossed 
with  S.  variolaris,  has  pitchers  6  inches  high  and 
coloured  green,  with  reddish  spots  and  veins. 
The  pitcher  is  covered  by  the  lid,  as  in  S.  psitta- 
cina, which  it  al<o  resembles  in  the  habit  of  the 
pitchers  being  almost  horizontal. 

S.  CouRTi  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Court,  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  establishment,  and  is  a  cross 
between  S.  purpurea  and  S.  psittacina.  It  has 
decumbent  pitchers,  about  8  inches  long,  and 
coloured  a  rich  deep  crimson,  their  form  being 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  two  parents. 


S.  Swaniana,  from  S.  purpurea  and  S.  vario- 
alris  ;  S.  Wrigleyana,  from  S.  psittacina  and 
S.  Drummondi  ;  S.  Tolliana  and  S.  Wilsoniana, 
from  S.  purpurea  and  S.  flava  ;  S.  Mitchelliana, 
from  S.  Drummondi  .and  S.  purpurea  ;  S.  excel- 
lens,  from  S.  Drummondi  and  S.  variolaris  ; 
S.  Maddisoniaua,  of  the  same  parentage  as  S. 
formosa,  are  hybrids,  with  characters  partaking 
more  or  less  of  both  parents,  and  are  all  hand- 
some. For  descriptions  of  these,  and  also  of 
several  kinds  not  so  well  known,  the  reader 
may  refer  to  The  Garden,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  218. 


B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUITS! 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  fruits  having 
been  cleared  from  Early  York,  Early  Alfred  and 
others,  much  of  the  old  fruiting  wood  can  be  cut 
away  to  get  the  wood  matured  for  next  season's 
crop,  giving  the  new  growth  ample  space.  If 
attention  is  paid  to  extension  of  the  new  wood  and 
removal  of  old,  the  trees  being  allowed  to  grow 
freely,  they  last  many  years.  The  American  va- 
rieties, to  get  the  best  results,  require  free  exten- 
sion and  well-matured  wood.  By  removal  of  old 
bearing  wood  now  there  will  be  less  pruning  in 
the  spring,  and  the  wood  if  at  all  dirty  may  be 
better  cleansed.  The  trees,  owing  to  late  rains, 
are  making  much  growth,  and  unless  the  knife  is 
used  freely  there  will  be  soft,  unripened  wood  and 
want  of  fruit  buds.  On  late  trees  the  fruit  just 
ripening  may  be  hastened  by  pinching  or  re- 
moving the  leaves  and  small  shoots  covering  the 
fruits.  See  that  the  trees  are  not  deficient  of 
moisture,  as  though  the  rainfall  may  be  heavy, 
with  a  wide  coping  it  may  not  reach  the  roots  of 
large  trees.  Later  trees  should  be  fed  with  liquid 
manure,  the  growth  regulated,  and  the  fruits 
brought  to  the  light  to  get  high  colour.  Trees 
that  are  not  worth  keeping,  owing  to  canker  or 
other  disease,  should  be  marked  and  those  to  re- 
place them  planted  early,  as  when  the  trees  are 
got  into  their  growing  quarters  early  in  November 
there  will  be  better  growth  next  season.  Among 
early  kinds,  Alexander,  Amsden  June,  Condor, 
Early  Silver  and  Hale's  Early  are  all  good  on  open 
walls.  For  midseason  there  is  a  large  selection, 
and  such  kinds  as  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Large 
Early  Mignonne,  Dymond,  Bellegarde,  Crimson 
Galande  and  Dr.  Hogg  are  the  best  ;  whilst  for 
late  fruits  Barrington  is  one  of  the  best,  with  such 
kinds  as  Grosse  Mignonne,  Belle  de  Doue,  Late 
Admirable,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Sea  Eagle.  Of 
Nectarines,  Rivers'  New  Early  this  season  promises 
well,  and  the  earlier  introductions,  such  as  Dry- 
den,  Humboldt  and  Spencer,  are  fruiting  well. 
Lord  Napier  is  all  one  can  desire  and  may  be  grown 
in  any  soil,  being  the  best  all-round  variety  we 
have. 

Fi<;s  ON  OPEN  walls. — The  severe  winter  hav- 
ing much  crippled  the  trees,  every  means  must 
now  be  taken  to  ripen  the  new  growth.  The 
knife  should  be  used  freely,  cutting  away  small, 
weak  shoots  to  prevent  crowding,  and  nailing  up 
next  season's  fruiting  wood  close  to  the  wall  to 
get  all  the  warmth  possible,  the  terminal  or  main 
branches  being  given  every  chance  to  develop, 
not  shortening  in  any  way  and  giving  them  ample 
space.  Any  old  branches  that  have  failed  to 
break  should  now  be  removed,  cutting  them  clean 
out.  Shoots  coming  up  direct  from  the  base 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely.  For  new 
wood  for  extension  select  a  few  strong  leaders  in 
preference  to  medium-sized  shoots.  It  is  well  to 
remove  any  fruits  now  showing,  thus  giving  the 
new  growths  greater  strength.  Although  fruits 
show  freely  at  this  season  they  will  not  winter  on 
the  trees,  and  should  not  be  left,  as  the  fruit  next 
year  will  be  produced  from  the  well-ripened  points 
of  this  year's  wood.  Growth  will  be  later  than 
usual  owing  to  the  late  start  the  trees  made,  and 
will  need  more  attention  to  get  it  well  matured. 
Should  there  be  any  failures  from  old  trees  hav- 
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ing  been  killed,  now  is  a  good  time  to  select  strong 
young  trees  in  pots, choosing  those  with  afew  strong 
leaders,  but  deferring  planting  till  the  spring. 
Such  varieties  as  Brown  Turkey  and  White 
Marseilles  are  the  best. 

Cherries. — Large  trees  should  not  suffer  from 
want  of  moisture.  Although  top-growth  is  not 
active  and  should  not  be  encouraged,  the  trees 
soon  suffer  if  checked  by  drought,  and  this  is  the 
precursor  of  gumming  and  canker.  Small  trees 
inclined  to  make  strong  leaders  and  little  fruiting 
wood  and  spurs  require  special  treatment  to 
check  gross  growth,  and  I  prefer  lifting  gross, 
strong  trees,  preserving  all  young  fibrous  root 
growths  and  cutting  back  the  strong  roots.  By 
the  term  lifting  I  do  not  mean  it  is  necessary  to 
entirely  remove  the  tree,  but  to  get  well  under  it, 
and  if  necessary  raise  it.  If  done  with  care  the 
leaves  will  not  flag  and  the  wood  will  not  shrivel 
in  any  way.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  fruit 
next  season. 

Apricots  require  much  the  same  treatment  as 
Cherries.  The  fruit  having  been  gathered  much 
earlier  this  season  than  usual,  growth  is  well  ad- 
vanced and  the  new  wood  is  firm.  Young  trees 
are  apt  to  grow  too  strongly,  especially  in  rich 
borders,  and  such  trees  never  fruit  freely.  What 
fruit  does  mature  is  not  good,  the  fruit  having 
split  stones  and  other  defects.  With  young  trees 
in  the  above  state  means  must  be  taken  to  check 
the  unprofitable  growth,  and  there  is  no  better 
time  than  the  end  of  September  or  early  next 
month  to  lift.  This  year,  owing  to  the  favourable 
summer,  the  growth  is  much  more  matured  than 
in  some  seasons.  It  is  not  well  to  lift  when  the 
wood  is  soft,  or  shrivelling,  which  is  to  be  avoided, 
would  follow.  Trees  in  light  soil  and  on  warm 
aspects  lift  better  at  the  end  of  September  than 
later,  the  only  additional  work  being  to  damp 
overhead  freely  every  afternoon  in  bright  weather 
or  shade  for  a  short  time  if  necessary.  In  re- 
planting avoid  manures  of  any  kind.  With  gross 
trees  rich  or  fresh  soil  may  not  be  desirable,  but 
such  aids  as  burnt  garden  refiise,  wood  ashes, 
or  in  soil  deficient  of  lime,  old  mortar  rubble  will 
promote  a  short-jointed  growth  and  plenty  of  fruit 
spurs. 

RooT-rRUNiNO  Apricots. — The  healthiest  trees 
are  those  with  roots  c'ose  to  the  surface,  and  to 
get  these  it  is  at  times  necessary  to  cut  back  deep- 
rooting  coarse  roots.  Extra  large  trees  may  be 
what  is  termed  half  root-pruned — that  is,  half  the 
tree  done  this  season,  the  other  next  autumn. 
Should  the  trees  operated  on  be  poor  or  show 
signs  of  decay,  better  material,  such  as  bone-meal 
or  a  good  fertiliser,  should  be  given  the  roots. 

G.  Wythes. 
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Thinning  autumn  Onions. — Early  sowings  of 
such  sorts  as  White  Lisbon,  The  Queen,  and 
White  Leviathan  will  now  be  fit  for  thinning. 
The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  especially 
where  as  advised  a  row  or  two  extra  was  sown  for 
use  in  falads.  The  latter  may  remain  unthinned 
at  any  rate  for  the  present.  On  hard,  dry  ground 
and  in  absence  of  rain  a  good  soaking  of  water 
f-hould  be  given  the  day  previous  to  thinning,  or 
many  of  the  bulbs  will  be  left  in  the  ground, 
which  is  an  evil.  Allow  for  going  over  the  bed  a 
second  time,  as  one  is  never  quite  safe  from  at- 
tacks of  the  drea<led  maggot.  Give  another  mode- 
rate bro.adcast  sprinkling  of  foot,  using  the  Dutch 
hoe  afterwards.  Younger  lots  should  also  be 
hoed  between.  If  the  storing  of  ripened  Tripoli 
bulbs  is  not  yet  complete,  let  it  be  done  at  once, 
as  they  lose  much  of  their  weight  and  quality  by 
lying  too  long  exposed  to  sun  and  drying  winds. 
In  forward  localities  the  earliest  lots  of  spring- 
sown  Onions  will  be  ready  for  pulling  up.  Some 
gaidenera  still  follow  the  old  plan  of  placing  them 
in  large  flat  hampers,  so  that  that  they  can  be 
removed  under  cover  at  night  or  during  heavy 
rains,  and  doubtless  where  time  can  be  spared 
this  is  advantageous,  it  favouring  a  speedy  and 
perfect  maturity.  My  plan  is  first  of  all  to  throw 
the  bulbs  from  one  half  the  plot  on  to  the  other. 


then  clean  off  all  weeds,  afterwards  treating  the 
other  half  in  a  similar  manner,  and  finally  spread- 
ing the  Onions  evenly  over  the  whole  area.  This  is 
far  better  than  leaving  them  amongst  weeds  and 
rubbish,  which  hold  the  dews  and  moisture  and 
prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the 
bulbs.  The  thick-necked  and  otherwise  de- 
formed portion  of  the  crop  should  be  placed  by 
itself  and  used  first,  being  quite  useless  for  keep- 
ing. When  housed  the  best  shaped  bulbs  if 
wanted  for  seed  should  be  strung  on  ropes  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  and  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  some  cool,  dry  shed  or  outhouse,  a  little  frost 
benefiting  rather  than  injuring  them.  Occasion- 
ally on  wet  days  the  stock  should  be  examined 
in  order  that  any  decaying  bulbs  may  be  re- 
moved. 

Thinning  Spinach.— The  plants  resulting  from 
the  early  August  sowing  of  winter  Spinach  are 
now  forward  enough  for  thinning.    Caution  must, 
however,  be  exercised  in  the  matter,  as  wireworm 
will  sometimes  attack  the  roots  between  now  and 
the  final  thinning  stage.     A  distance  of  a  foot  at 
least  ought  to  be  left  between  each  plant,  espe- 
cially if  occupying  warm  borders   where  growth 
is  likely  to  be  soft  and  rapid.     When   sown   on 
more  exposed  quarters,  and  not  too  thickly,  less 
thinning    is  necessary,   as  the    foliage   is  not  so 
tender  and  easily  affected  by  frost  and  wet.     Al- 
though  lime   and    soot  were  dug   in  when   the 
ground   was   being   prepared,  I   would    strongly 
recommend  a  good  surface  sprinkling  of  the  latter 
immediately  thinning   is  completed,  mixing  with 
it  a  little  fish  manure  or  other  approved  fertiliser ; 
this,  with  a  thorough  stirring  with  the  Dutch  hoe, 
will  give  the  crop  a  good  start,  and  certainly  a 
much  better  chance  of  resisting  grub  and  canker 
attacks.     Secondary  sowings  should  be  watched, 
and  cleaned  if  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  growth 
peeps  through    the   ground,  this  crop  repaying 
any  labour  bestowed  on   it,  its  value  in  winter 
being  so  very  great.     I  have  this  autumn  again 
sown  a  bed  of  the  summer  Spinach,  as  I  last  year 
found  it  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  prickly,  and  cer- 
tainly more  crisp  and  juicy.     Slugs  are  often  very 
troublesome  on  heavy  land  in  showery  weather, 
and  will  soon  ruin  a  large  breadth  if  unnoticed. 
A  sprinkling  of  lime  and  soot  occasionally  as  a 
preventive  rather  than  as  a  cure  is  best.     Where 
this  vegetable  is  much  esteemed   and  any  more 
vacant  plots  occur,  seed  may  yet  be  sown  with 
every   prospect  of    a   free  growth,  the   produce 
coming  in  most  useful  at  the  new  year.   For  these 
extra  late  sowings,  however,  a  sunny  border  is  to 
be  preferred  ;  sow  in  very  shallow  drills  in  order 
to  secure  a  quick  germination. 

Cauliflowers. — The  autumn  section  of  these 
will  now  demand  attention.  On  hot  dry  soils  this 
season  Autumn  Giant  has  a  very  blue  appearance, 
owing  to  insufficiency  of  water  at  the  roots.  This 
condition  not  only  induces  attacks  of  caterpillars 
and  other  insects,  but  small,  badly  coloured  and 
shaped  heads,  the  same  being  ready  for  cutting 
long  before  they  are  wanted.  To  prevent  this 
give  the  roots  at  once  a  good  watering  with  liquid 
manure,  repeating  it  in  a  couple  or  three  days' 
time.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  this  will 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  If  growing  on 
borders  easily  reached,  a  good  drenching  overhead 
■with  the  garden  engine  will  assist  in  cleansing  all 
filth  from  the  leaves  and  centres,  largely  benefiting 
the  roots  also.  The  next  matter  needing  attention 
is  retarding  the  swelling  of  the  heads  and  pre- 
serving the  colour,  this  being  best  done  by  tieing 
up  the  leaves  over  them  ;  and  if  it  is  feared  that 
the  supply  will  not  last  out  till  the  required  date, 
lift  the  plants  with  as  much  soil  as  possible  and 
lay  in  on  a  cool,  moist  north  border,  allowing  a 
little  room  between  earh  for  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  Walcheren  growing  between  rows  of  Celery 
may,  if  the  soil  is  wanted  for  earthing  up,  be 
lifted  in  the  same  way  and  laid  in  also.  Self- 
protecting  Autumn  is  invaluable  for  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  Autumn  Giant,  and,  besides 
being  well  shielded  by  the  interior  folding  leaves, 
comes  in  more  piecemeal  than  Autumn  Giant  and 
will  keep  for  a  good  time  in  a  cool  place  if  lifted. 
With  care,  heads  of  this  useful  Broccoli  may  be 


had  up  to  the  time  Backhouse's  Winter  White 
is  ready  for  cutting,  this  now  being  preferred  by 
me  to  Snow's,  as  it  is  hardier  and  more  easily  ob- 
tained true. 

Early  Celery. — In  most  places,  even  where 
extra  early  Celery  is  not  desired,  slight  earthing 
up  will  now  be  necessary.  Fortunately,  the  Celery 
maggot  is  less  troublesome  this  season  than  usual 
and  the  ground  is  strong  and  clean.  Where,  how- 
ever, this  pest  is  present,  even  in  small  numbers, 
hand-picking  must  be  practised  previous  to  earth- 
ing up,  as  sometimes  even  after  this  date  it  will 
spread  alarmingly.  If  Celery  is  expected  in  the 
dining-room  in  October,  the  earliest  rows  of 
Sandringham  White  or  Early  Rose  should  now 
receive  the  final  banking  up,  and  if  rain  has  very 
lately  fallen,  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  as 
then  the  moisture  will  be  shut  in  and  benefit  the 
roots.  When  the  soil  is  being  brought  up  to  the 
stems  it  is  always  best  for  one  man  to  grasp  the 
stick  firmly  with  both  hands  to  prevent  dirt  get- 
ting in  amongst  them,  but  when  through  scar- 
city of  labour  ties  have  to  be  used,  they  should 
either  consist  of  soft  matting,  which  will  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  the  advancing  swelling,  or  if  of 
twine  the  ties  should  be  afterwards  cut.  By  this 
time  later  rows  of  Celery  will  need  a  little  atten- 
tion, suckers  having  in  some  cases  grown  out  from 
the  base.  These  must  all  be  removed  as  well  as 
weeds  and  a  good  drenching  of  farmyard  manure 
administered.  By  no  means  earth  up  Celery  in  a 
very  dry  condition,  or  tough  stringy  growth  and 
much  running  to  seed  will  follow.  Where  any 
spare  plants  were  put  out  on  flat  eround  to  be 
grown  for  flavouring,  a  channel  should  be  formed  by 
drawing  up  a  good  portion  of  soil  on  either  side, 
this  acting  as  a  reservoir  when  water  is  applied. 

Celeriac. — This  is  a  critical  time  for  this  little- 
grown,  but  most  useful  vegetable,  as  if  at  all  dry 
at  the  roots  a  check  is  given  to  growth,  and 
toughness  and  inferior  quality  result.  In  order 
to  avoid  this,  adopt  the  same  plan  as  recom- 
mended for  the  late  Celery,  namely,  that  of  form- 
ing a  channel  for  the  reception  of  water.  Of 
course  where  planted  in  shallow  trenches,  as  it 
really  ought  always  to  be,  the  roots  have  a  much 
better  chance. 

Cardoons.— The  earliest  rows  of  these  will  now 
be  ready  for  partial  earthing  up.  Tie  clean  hay 
bands  closely  round  the  stems,  afterwards  bank- 
ing the  soil  against  them  somewhat  thickly.  Car- 
doons are  particularly  thirsty  subjects,  and  there- 
fore need  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  stimulat- 
ing liquid  at  this  particular  date. 

Mustard  and  Cress.— As  the  nights  becoine 
colder  and  the  days  shorter  these  may  be  sown  in 
boxes  and  placed  in  a  perfectly  cool  house,  sowing 
weekly.  J-  Crawford. 


Ferns. 


SOWING  SPORES. 

Early  in  the  spring  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
time  for  sowing  spores  of  the  choicer  and  more 
delicate  Ferns,  yet  good  results  may  often  be 
obtained  by  sowing  at  any  other  season.  It  is 
only  when  a  very  limited  supply  of  spores  is  to 
be  had  that  I  should  confine  the  sowing  to  the 
spring  months.  In  the  first  place  there  is  often 
so  much  other  work  to  attend  to  at  that  season 
that  they  are  apt  to  get  neglected,  while  late  in 
the  autumn  there  is  a  good  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing every  attention  to  collecting  and  sowing 
spores.  The  collecting  of  the  spores  is  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  matter.  In  the  first 
place,  the  plants  from  which  the  spores  are  to 
be  collected  should  be  kept  by  themselves  as 
much  as  pos.'-ible.  Any  of  the  choicer  sorts 
should  never  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact 
with  those  which  germinate  freely  and  which 
often  prove  troublesome  weeds.  I  may  men- 
tion Nephrodium  molle,  Pteris  cretica,  and 
some  of  the  Gymnogrammas,  especially  Mar- 
tensi,  as  being  among  the  most  troublesome. 
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Pteris  tremula,  though  when  sown  by  itself  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  to  maturity,  will 
often  sprins^  up  and  choke  the  choicer  sorts. 
The  best  time  to  take  the  fronds  for  tpores  is 
as  soon  as  the  spore  cases  show  the  first  sign  of 
bursting.  In  sume  instances  the  spores  drop 
out  and  are  lost  almost  before  they  appear  to 
be  matured.  Osmunda  palustris  is  an  exam  de 
of  this,  and  Pteris  argyrea  must  be  closely 
watched,  or  all  the  best  spores  will  be  lost. 
There  is  a  great  dift'erence  in  the  colour  of 
perfect  spores.  In  the  Osmunda  referred  tu 
above  they  are  quite  green,  and  in  Pteris 
argyrea  they  are  black.  Most  of  the  Davallias 
have  yellow  spores,  and  in  the  Platyceriums 
they  are  brown. 

The  best  spores  are  undoubtedly  those  col- 
lected from  plants  which  have  been  grown  in  a 
light  and  rather  dry  position.  Summer  and 
autumn  are  the  best  seasons  for  collecting  them. 
It  is  not  always  from  those  which  a|jpi-ar  the 
most  prolific  that  the  greatest  number  of  seed- 
lings is  obtained.  As  an  example  of  this  I 
may  mention  tlie  Onychiums.  In  O.  auratum 
what  appear  to  be  good  spores  are  produced  in 
immense  quantities,  but  it  is  very  rarely  we  get 
a  good  batch  of  seedlings  ;  while  in  japonicum 
seedlings  spring  up  freely  where  the  spores  are 
hardly  visible.  I  could  give  other  instances  of 
similar  character. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  Fern 
culture  is  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing quite  different  from  that  which  has  been 
sown.  I  have  known  instances  of  certain  Ferns 
making  their  appearance  which  have  hitherto 
been  unknown.  A  few  years  ago,  when  some 
of  the  choicer  sorts  of  Adiantums  were  sown, 
I  had  quite  a  large  batch  of  Microlepia  platy- 
phylla  spring  up  among  them,  though  pre- 
viously I  had  not  grown  it.  I  have  several 
times  known  Pteris  tremula  to  come  up 
thickly  when  Lomaria  gibba  has  been  s'lwn, 
though  the  spores  sown  were  saved  from 
plants  isolated  from  the  tremula.  I  can  quite 
understand  the  difficulty  in  getting  any  variety 
true  when  the  spores  are  saved  from  a  mixed 
collection,  but  seeing  the  number  of  Ferns  we 
raise  which  do  come  true  (I  have  known  many 
instances  where  there  has  been  hardly  a  stray 
weed  among  a  good  batch),  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  the  quantities  of 
strangers  in  other  instances  where  the  spores 
have  been  saved  with  equal  care  and  sown  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions.  I  may  mention  with 
reference  to  this  that  on  one  occasion  spores  of 
some  varieties  saveel  in  the  nursery  were  sown, 
and  as  they  were  abortive,  nothing  whatever 
germinated  in  the  pots,  while  at  the  same  time 
spores  which  were  collected  by  a  gentleman 
in  New  Zealand,  Ceylon  and  Java  were  sown, 
and  though  nothing  new  was  obtained,  we  had 
a  big  crop  of  crested  Pterises,  P.  tremula, 
Gymnogrammas  and  others,  including  various 
crested  forms.  Although  it  is  often  contended 
that  Pern  spores  will  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  instances  of  this  have  been 
proved,  yet  newly-collected  spores  are  more  re- 
liable and  should  always  be  used  if  it  is  possible 
to  get  them.  A.  Hemsley. 


of  the  market  gardens  al-o  large  quantities  of  soot 
had  to  be  sown  immediately  the  Coleworts  were 
planted  out,  or  the  crop  would  have  been  ruined, 
owing  to  the  lars;e  colonies  of  slugs  and  under- 
ground grubs.  Earwigs  have  been  a  veritable 
plague  in  many  private  gardens  this  summer. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  in  fact  all 
kinds  of  fruit  have  been  much  riddled  by  them. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  kitchen  garden  crops, 
Cabbages,  (xlobe  Artichokes,  and  Lettuces  having 
in  some  instances  been  almost  devoured.  Much 
trouble  is  also  being  caused  amongst  Chrysan- 
themums by  these  pests,  and  those  who  grow 
Dahlias  for  exhibition  have  to  be  constantly  on  the 
look  out.  I  think  sharp  winters  come  much 
harder  on  the  feathered  tribe  than  on  insects,  as 
such  delicate  birds  as  robins,  hedge  sparrows,  and 
wrens  have  not  appeared  in  their  usual  numbers 
this  summer,  many  doubtless  having  died  during 
January  and  February. — J.  C. 


Frost  and  insect  pests.— The  old  idea  that  a 
sharp  winter  destroys  a  great  number  of  insects 
has,  I  think,  almost  exploded.  At  any  rate,  what  I 
have  seen  during  the  past  week  convinces  me  that 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  truth  in  it.  In  many  cot- 
tage gardens  in  Middlesex  and  Herts  it  has  been 
difficult  to  preserve  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
plant  from  the  ravages  of  slugs,  snails,  cater- 
pillars, and  earwig's.  The  foliage  of  Sunflowers 
in  particular  has  been  riddled  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the  plants.     In  some 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


LILIUM    SPECIOSUM    AND    ITS    VARIE- 
TIES IN  POTS. 

Although  of  late  years  the  larger  and  more 
showy  Lilium  auratum  and  its  varieties  have 
taken  the  first  place  amongst  .lapanese  Lilies 
with  the  majority  of  growers,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  give  way  to  the  prevailing  taste,  for  I 
consider  the  much  older  species  to  be  superior 
to  it  in  many  respects.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
more  easily  grown.  Lilium  auratum  is  so  capri- 
cious that  most  persons  are  obliged  to  treat  it 
almost  as  an  annual.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
highly  favoured  localities,  such  as  the  late  Mr. 
Mcintosh's  at  Duueevau  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's 
at  Oakwood,  where  this  difficulty  is  not  encoun- 
tered, but  by  the  generality  of  growers,  whether 
in  the  open  or  in  pots,  the  same  compUint  is 
made — "  We  cannot  keep  it."  This  is  not  the 
case  with  Lilium  speciosum.  It  can  only  be 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance  that  the  bulbs 
of  this  are  lost.  The  second  point  in  which  I 
think  the  superiority  is  on  the  side  of  the  older 
Lily  is  in  the  gracefulness  both  of  the  flower 
and  plant.  Another  point  I  think  is  the  per- 
fume. The  very  strong  scent  of  auratum  and  its 
varieties  is  most  objectionable  to  many  people. 
It  has  not  indeed  the  offensive  odour  which  some 
Lilies  have,  though  it  has  that  peculiar  heavy 
perfume  which  precludes  it  very  much  from  use 
for  indoor  decoration.  But  there  is  a  delicacy 
about  the  scent  of  lancifolium  and  its  varieties 
which  makes  them  grateful  even  in  a  room.  I 
have  often  noticed  at  some  of  our  exhibitions 
how  people  give  a  wide  berth  to  auratum,  and 
where  there  are  many  of  them  they  make  the 
whole  atmosphere  very  heavy.  It  is  now  about 
fifty  years  since  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Lilium  speciosum,  or,  as  it  was  then  known, 
lancifolium  ;  it  had  only  been  lately  introduced. 
Since  then  I  have  ever  grown  it  and  sometimes 
under  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and 
I  have  seen  during  that  period  a  considerable 
development  in  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  while 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  bulbs  grown  all 
over  the  country  has  been  enormous,  and,  like 
auratum,  it  can  be  now  had  for  a  mere  trifle. 
Not  only  are  enormous  quantities  imported 
from  Japan,  but  those  wonderful  cultivators  of 
bulbous  plants  -the  Dutch — have  been  raising 
it  from  seed  scales,  so  that  the  number  has  been 
greatly  increased.  There  is,  however,  one  re- 
sult, that  a  large  number  of  varieties  has  been 
put  into  commerce,  and  these,  like  all  seed- 
lings, vary  so  very  much,  that  if  you  order  either 
roseum  or  rubrum  you  may  get  .something  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  expected.     Many  of  them 


are  pale  and  washy  and  consequently  of  little 
value,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  varieties  of  most 
decided  merit  have  been  obtained  and  these 
have  been  sent  out  under  specific  names.  If 
the  amount  of  colour  in  some  seedlings  is  so 
small  as  to  make  them  comparatively  worthless, 
there  are  others  which  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colouring  are  very  attractive.  Of  course,  all 
persons  may  not  have  the  same  ideas  on  this 
subject,  but  I  much  prefer  the  more  highly- 
coloured  varieties.  After  having  grown,  I 
believe,  all  of  the  varieties,  I  must  give  the 
palm  to — 

Lilium  speciosum  Melpomeke.  —  This  is 
stated  to  have  been  of  American  origin,  but 
whether  from  seeds  or  from  bulbs  imported  from 
Japan  I  am  unable  to  saj'.  The  ground  colour  is 
a  rich  rose,  profusely  spotted  over  with  bright 
carmine  spots,  the  edges  of  the  petals  having  a 
line  of  white.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  from 
what  I  have  experienced,  that  other  varieties  are 
often  sent  instead  of  this  in  execution  of  orders. 
I  used  formerly  to  consider  it  somewhat  of  a  poor 
grower,  but  that  is  not  the  case  now,  as  my 
plants  of  it  are  as  vigorous  as  any  that  I  have. 

L.  s.  sui'ERiuiM  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  highly-coloured  varieties  when 
you  can  get  a  good  strain  of  it.  I  have  had  it 
from  various  sources  ;  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
excellent,  and  I  can  only  wish  that  I  could  give  it 
more  room  than  I  am  able  to  do  in  my  small 
house.  The  colouring  is  very  beautiful,  approach- 
ing closely  to  that  of  Melpomene,  and,  altogether, 
the  plant  is  a  most  pleasing  one. 

There  are  several  white  varieties,  and  all  of 
these  are  very  chast^d  and  beautiful  ;  the  finest 
of  all  is  one  that  I  have  received  from  Holland, 
under  the  name  of 

L.  SPECIOSUM  Vestal.  The  petals  are  larger 
and  the  colour  if  possible  purer  than  in  any  other 
vaiiety,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  all  that  can 
be  desired.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  this  tribe  in 
the  open  ground,  but  I  should  think  a  group  of  it 
would  be  very  beautiful.  Next  I  think  in  beauty 
comes 

L.  s.  Kk.etzeri,  pure,  clear  alabaster-white, 
with  broad  petals  without  any  tinge  of  green  in 
them.  This,  too,  is  a  good  grower,  with  fine 
foliage.     The  older  variety, 

L.  s.  ALBUM,  must,  I  think,  give  way  to  these 
newer  and  purer  varieties. 

L.  s.  MACKANTHUM  is  another  of  the  highly- 
coloured  varieties  :  the  flowers  (as  its  name  im- 
plies) are  large,  and  although  they  are  not  equal 
in  intensity  of  colouring  to  those  of  Melpomene 
and  superbum,  they  will,  I  think,  rank  next  to 
them  in  size  and  brightness. 

L.  s.  PCNCTATU.M  is  a  peculiar  form  ;  the  spots 
are  very  pale,  and  I  have  always  found  it  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  keep,  but  I  should  imagine,  from  the 
low  price  at  which  it  is  quoted,  that  this  is  not 
the  general  experience  of  growers. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  varieties,  such  as 
purpuratum,  atro-purpureum,  Schrymakersi, 
corymbiflorum  and  corymbiflorum  monstrosum, 
but  many  of  these  dift'er  more  in  their  style  of 
growth,  and  I  think  that  those  that  1  have  men- 
tioned are  the  best  worth  growing. 

Lilium  Henryi. — I  now  come  to  a  some- 
what difficult  question,  on  which  I  must  touch 
with  great  diffidence.  There  has  of  late  years 
been  introduced  a  most  beautiful  Lily  from 
Northern  China,  and  when  it  has  been  wished  to 
describe  it  people  say  that  it  is  an  orange-yellow 
speciosum.  Is  this  hterally  true,  or  is  it  only  a 
fanciful  description '!  I  am  no  botanist,  and, 
therefore,  possibly  lam  plunging  into  a  quagmire, 
but  it  does  strike  me  that  this  very  beautiful 
Lily  is  the  same  as  speciosum,  with  a  variation  of 
colour,  caused,  it  may  be,  by  climatic  influence. 
At  any  rate  it  is  a  most  beautiful  Lily,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  when  hybridisers  get  to  work 
we  may  have  some  beautiful  crosses  between  this 
and  speciosum,  although  it  will  not  be  well  to 
indulge  in  too   sanguine  hopes  upon  this  point, 
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for  no  really  successful  hybridisation  has  taken 
place  with  auratum  since  its  introduction.  I 
think  we  must  regard  the  American  Lilium  Park- 
manni  as  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  it  has  never  been 
put  into  commerce,  nor  from  what  I  hear  is  it 
ever  likely  to  be.  Lovers  of  Lilies  will,  however, 
cheerfully  welcome  this  new  addition  as  a  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  one. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  culture  of  this 
beautiful  class  of  Lilies,  but  in  truth  it  is  of 
the  simplest  character.  I  pot  mine  in  the  late 
autumn  in  a  compost  of  leaf-mould,  loam,  some 
well-rotted  manure,  and  sand.  I  occasionally 
use  some  peat,  but  as  the  leaf-mould  which  I 
use  is  very  old  it  partakes  very  nearly  of  the 
character  of  peat.  When  potted  I  place  the 
pots  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  ashes  under  a  glass 
covering,  but  exposed  fully  to  the  air.  If  the 
weather  be  severe  I  cover  up  the  pots  with 
ashes.  In  the  spring  I  bring  them  out  and  put 
them  under  a  still  more  open  glass  roof,  and  as 
they  come  into  bloom  I  bring  them  into  the 
greenhouse,  where  at  this  time  of  the  year  they 
are  very  attractive.  I  am  careful  neither  to 
cut  off  the  stems  prematurely  after  they  have 
done  flowering  nor  to  allow  the  pots  to  be 
soaked  by  the  heavy  autumn  rains. 

Delta. 

CAN  N  AS. 
Grown  in  former  years  for  the  sake  of  their 
foliage,  Cannas  have  gradually  come  to  the 
front  as  flowering  plants.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  blooms  were  insignificant  and  the  plants 
ran  up  high,  so  that  they  were  but 
little  grown  in  pots.  During  the 
last  few  years  so  much  progress  has 
been  made,  that  Cannas  are  now 
among  the  best  things  that  can  be 
grown  for  conservatory  decoration 
during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  months.  The  size  of  the 
flowers  has  beeu  much  increased  ; 
they  exhibit  considerable  diversity 
of  colour,  and  this  iraproveuient 
in  the  blooms  is  accompanied  by  a  much  dwarfer 
growth,  so  that  well-flowered  plants  can  be  had 
in  7-inoh  pots.  Probably  these  dwarf  Cannas 
would  be  much  more  cultivated  by  owners  of 
small  glass  houses  if  their  merits  were  more  widely 
known.  In  large  establishments  they  are  now 
much  in  favour  both  for  indoor  and  open  air 
decoration.  A  great  point  in  their  favour  is 
the  remarkable  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
cultivated.  As  regards  the  amount  of  labour  and 
expense  involved  in  their  culture,  they  are  among 
the  most  economical  of  plants  that  are  grown 
under  glass.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
tuberous  Begonias,  forfrom  November  till  March 
they  can  be  stored  away  under  stages  of  cool 
houses  or  in  a  cellar,  needing  scarcely  any 
attention.  Compare  this  simple  way  of  keep- 
ing through  the  winter  with  the  constant 
care  involved  in  preserving  the  ordinary  run 
of  flowering  jilants  at  that  time  of  year, 
and  the  true  value  of  Cannas  will  easily  be 
recognised.  Plants  that  have  been  grown  in 
pots  can  remain  in  them  through  the  winter 
in  any  frost-proof  place,  giving  no  water 
from  the  time  the  foliage  dies  off.  Just  as 
growth  commences  they  should  be  shaken  out 
and  divided,  repotting  in  good  loam,  with  a 
rather  liberal  addition  of  well-rotted  manure 
or  some  concentrated  stimulant.  If  reijuiied 
to  bloom  early  in  the  sunjmer  they  must  be 
looked  to  in  February,  in  which  case  it  is  safer 
to  wait  till  signs  of  grow  I  h  are  being  made 
before  disturbing  them.  In  a  temperature  of 
from  55°  to  (iO°  they  will  soon  move,  and  can 
then  be  divided  if  so  desired.  It  is  better  to 
wait  until  growth  has  begun  before  dividing, 


especially  in  the  case  of  new  or  choice  kinds,  as 
otherwise  there  is  some  danger  of  the  fleshy 
roots  decaying.  If  a  quantity  of  plants  is  re- 
quired, propagation  may  be  efl'ected  in  the 
same  way  as  is  pursued  with  Dahlias,  the  roots 
being  placed  in  warmth  early  in  February,  if 
possible  on  bottom  heat,  and  the  young  shoots 
taken  off  with  a  bit  of  heel  when  about  2  inches 
long.  They  strike  with  great  freedom  in  a 
temperature  of  C5°,  and  very  quickly  if 
the  cutting  pots  are  plunged  in  fermenting 
material  and  get  bottom  heat  in  some  way. 
Where  plants  in  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots  are 
required,  it  is  necessary  to  then  propagate 
annually,  and  of  the  dwarf  growing  forms  one 


Rheum  Emodi.     {See  page  199.) 


may  have  nice  well-flowered  specimens  about 
2  feet  or  even  less  in  height,  which  are  of  much 
use  for  table  or  room  decoration  through  the 
summer  months.  Cannas  are  gross  feeders, 
and  from  the  time  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of 
the  pots  liquid  manure  should  be  given  twice  a 
week,  otherwise  the  flowers  are  liable  to  be 
under-sized  and  not  so  numerous  as  they  should 
be.  When  plants  with  several  flower-stems 
suitable  for  grouping  at  exhibitions  are  re- 
quired, it  is  better  to  strike  the  cuttings  in 
small  pots  so  as  to  avoid  root-disturbance  when 
repotting.  If  the  cuttings  are  inserted  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  had,  they  will  eventually  come  into 
8-inch  pots,  forming  handsome  bushy  specimens 
that  are  telling  when  grouped  with  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  other  things.  Few  things  are  more 
effective  when  planted  out  for  the  summer 
months  than  Cannas,  and  if  the  plants  are 
strong  when  set  out  and  the  season  is  fairly 
fine,  the  grower  may  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  as  well  as  that  of  the  foliage.  When 
requiring  a  large  quantity  of  them  for  this 
purpose  I  tised  to  store  the  roots  in  a 
cellar,  putting  them  in  closely  on  a  hotbed 
early  in  February,  inserting  the  cuttings 
singly  in  small  pots  and  plunging  them 
in  fermenting  material.  They  quickly  formed 
roots  and  were  then  removed  to  a  mode- 
rately heated  house  and  shifted  into  4i-inch 
pots,   using   a   rich   compost.     Later   on    they 


underwent  the  usual  hardening  process  and 
were  set  out  early  in  June  in  rich  soil.  In  this 
way  they  went  off  into  free  growth.  In  those 
days  the  varieties  ran  up  tall,  making  strong 
leaf  growth,  but  the  flowers  were  too  small  and 
few  in  number  to  create  any  appreciable  effect. 
The  only  aim  of  raisers  at  that  time  was  to- 
obtain  highly-coloured  foliage  and  reduce  the 
height.  Fine  as  many  of  the  newer  kinds  are^ 
they  are  probably  nothing  to  what  is  to  come. 
Raisers  are  only  beginning  to  realise  what  can 
be  made  of  the  Canna  from  a  flowering  point  of 
view.  Some  of  the  newer  varieties,  such  as- 
Aurora,  Duchess  of  York  and  Diavolo,  are,  how- 
ever, so  fine,  that  one  might  think  that  the 
maximum  of  size  of  bloom  has  at  least  been, 
reached.  Improvement  will,  however,  un- 
doubtedly continue,  and  we  shall  probably  in 
time  to  come  see  Cannas  with  flowers  rivalling 
in  .size,  and  perhaps  brilliancy,  those  of  thfr 
Gladiolus.  Among  those  having  dark-coloured 
foliage,  Geoffery  St.  Hilaire,  M.  Andre,  Presi- 
dent Faure  and  President  Carnot  are  very  good, 
and  of  the  green-leaved  kinds,  Madame  Crozy, 
very  dwarf  and  brilliant  in  colour  ;  Jules  Chre- 
tien, Baron  Sandroms,  Chevalier  Besson  and 
Madame  Just  are  good  and  distinct.  These  are, 
however,  only  a  few  of  a  great  number  of  fine 
kinds  all  worthy  of  good  culture.  J.  C. 

Byfleet. 

TREE  CARNATIONS. 
Several  times  I  have  been  asked  to  define  the 
difference  between  Tree  and  border  Carnations. 
As  there  are  some  varieties  which  are  interme- 
diate between  the  two  types,  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  draw  the  line.  The  term  "  Tree  "  has  been 
applied  to  all  those  which  keep  up  a  succession 
of  bloom,  though  some  are  quite  dwarf  in  habit. 
Most  of  the  older  varieties  were  tall  growers, 
and  branched  out  freely  all  up  the  stems.  I 
may  give  White  Swan,  Laura,  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  and  Andalusia  as  good  types,  while  the 
(.)ld  Crimson  Clove,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  Mary 
Morris,  Alice  Ayres,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds-Hole- 
are  types  of  border  varieties.  In  these,  even 
when  grown  in  pots,  the  lateral  branches  are  con- 
fined to  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  it  is  rarely 
that  these  side  shoots  flower  the  same  season  as 
the  main  shoot,  while  in  those  belonging  to 
the  Tree  section,  even  those  of  dwarf  growth, 
the  lateral  shoots  follow  on,  and  in  some  in- 
stances keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  when 
planted  out.  Winter  Cheer  is  a  good  example 
of  this.  I  noticed  this  particularly  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  Chelsea  nursery  about  two  years  ago. 
It  was  planted  out,  and  began  to  bloom  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  border  varieties,  and  con- 
tinued long  after  all  the  others — in  fact  late  in, 
November  it  was  flowering  and  had  plenty  of 
buds  to  follow.  Though  few  are  so  free  as  the 
above,  I  have  known  others  to  throw  up  suc- 
cessive flower- stems  four  and  five  times  in  a 
year.  The  seedling  plant  of  Henry  Gibbons 
flowered  five  times  within  a  year.  Miss  Joliffe 
is  another  example  of  this  type. 

Pride  of  Penshurst  is  sometimes  included  with 
Tree  Carnations,  but  it  certainly  belongs  mor& 
to  the  border  kinds.  Though  it  is  more  inclined 
to  flower  from  the  laterals  the  first  year  than 
many  varieties,  it  will  also  succeed  better  in 
warmth,  and  by  propagating  from  cuttings  early 
in  the  spring  the  same  plants  will  flower  the 
following  autumn.  By  growing  on  separate 
batches  of  plants  it  is  not  injpossible  to  have 
flowers  of  this  throughout  the  winter.  Ger- 
mauia  is  much  less  inclined  to  flower  from  the 
laterals  the  same  year,  though  it  will  bloom 
well  in  the  autumn  if  strong  plants  are  potted 
on  in  the  spring  aud  the  first  flowering  sterna 
taken  out  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  run  up. 
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I  have  tried  a  good  many  border  varieties  for 
winter  flowering,  or  rather  early  spring  flower- 
ing in  pots,  but  have  always  found  the  flower- 
stems  run  up  long  and  weakly  compared  with 
those  of  the  Tree  type.  None  of  the  Carna- 
tions will  stand  much  forcing,  and  I  believe 
failure  often  occurs  through  giving  too  much 
heat  and  not  enough  air  during  the  winter. 
Plenty  of  light,  air  and  sufticieut  heat  to  keep 
out  frost  are  the  chief  essentials,  and  though 
over- watering  must  always  be  avoided,  it  is  very 
damaging  to  go  to  the  other  excess,  for  if  Carna- 
tions once  get  very  dry  in  the  pots  when  in  bud 
the  flowers  will  not  open  perfectly ;  it  is  necessary 
to  be  careful. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations  may  be  grown 
in  the  open  during  the  summer,  but  should  be 
protected  from  heavy  rains  and  taken  indoors 
early  iu  the  autumn.  It  is  important  that  the 
plants  should  be  kept  free  from  insects.  Al- 
though there  may  be  no  appearance  of  any 
when  the  plants  are  taken  indoors  I  should  re- 
commend the  use  of  the  fumigator,  as  this  will 
check  the  small  thrips  which  are  almost  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  though  terribly  de- 
structive to  the  blooms.  The  white  specks  on 
the  blooms,  which  some  are  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for,  are  a  sure  indication  of  these  de- 
structive little  insects.  The  little  maggot, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  a  great  source  of 
trouble  to  Carnation  growers,  must  also  be 
looked  after.  Frequent  use  of  soot  water  will 
go  a  great  way  towards  keeping  ofi'  the  fly 
which  breeds  this  maggot,  but  when  it  once 
gets  into  the  plants  it  is  only  by  catching  it 
before  it  gets  buried  too  deeply  in  the  stems 
that  the  plants  can  be  saved. 

A.  IIemsley. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


NORTHERN. 

Hurworth.  Grange,  Darlington. —  Straw- 
berries this  season  have  been  especially  good. 
All  kinds  of  Currants  are  good,  but  red  are  hang- 
ing badly,  owing  to  the  constant  wet  weather  we 
have  had  during  the  two  last  weeks  in  July  and 
first  two  weeks  in  August.  Raspberries  were 
also  poor  from  the  same  cause.  Apples  are  a 
heavy  crop.  While  Pears  are  thin,  Peaches  in 
case  an  excellent  crop  and  of  good  size,  but 
require  sun.  Apricots  are  a  complete  failure. 
The  trees  were  well  set  with  bloom,  but  the 
frosts  we  had  during  February  killed  every  bud. 
Plums  are  very  irregular.  While  some  trees  are 
already  breaking  down  with  the  weight,  a  great 
many  trees  are  not  carrying  a  single  fruit.  This 
appears  to  bear  out  the  remarks  made  in  my 
report  last  autumn,  that  so  many  trees  suffered 
from  the  May  frosts  in  1894  and  had  to  break 
again,  consequently  had  not  time  to  ripen  and 
bring  the  buds  to  maturity,  as  the  trees  that 
were  sheltered  and  escaped  the  damage  are  the 
trees  that  are  carrying  the  crops.  We  have  had 
abundance  of  rain  (nearly  6  inches  in  July)  and 
fruit  has  swelled  pretty  well.  As  a  rule  fruit  is 
late,  and  the  late  varieties  will  require  a  fine 
autumn,  or  they  will  not  ripen. 

Early  Potatoes  were  good,  but  in  the  second 
earlies  I  am  finding  a  few  touched  with  disease. 
Peas  have  been  and  are  still  good  ;  in  fact  all 
vegetables  are  pretty  satisfactory. — Joseph  Simp- 
son. 

Calderstone,  AUerton.— The  hard  frost  of 
the  past  winter  did  little  harm  here.  The  only 
things  that  suffered  were  Raspberries  and  two 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  namely  Laxton's  Latest 
of  All  and  Aberdeen  Favourite.  The  latter  I 
have  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  hardiest,  buc  I  am 
discarding  it  this  season.  The  Strawberry  crop 
here  has  been  an  excellent  one.     John  Rusk  in  has 


done  well  and  is  a  handsome  fruit.  Scarlet 
(.i>ueen  is  still  better  and  has  cropped  abundantly. 
Those  who  have  not  grown  it  would  do  well  to 
give  it  a  trial.  It  promises  to  be  a  strong  rival  to 
our  old  friend  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury.  Last 
year  I  thought  Laxton's  Latest  of  All  the  best  late 
variety.  This  year  Waterloo  has  been  much 
better  and  lasted  longer.  Dr.  Hogg  if  planted 
in  a  slightly  shady  position  is  nearly  as  late  as 
any  and  much  better  flavoured,  if  not  of  the 
brightest  colour.  Other  fruit  crops  have  been 
gooi,  Apricots  excepted.  Apples  are  a  good 
crop  and  sonje  time  has  been  spent  in  thinning, 
which  I  think  is  labour  well  spent.  Pears  are  a 
fair  crop.  Cherries  of  all  kinds  are  most  abun- 
dant. Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Red,  White,  and 
Black  Currants,  also  Gooseberries  have  been 
abundant. 

Vegetables  look  well  and  seemed  to  do  ^^•ell 
with  the  dry  weather.  Those  who  have  not 
grown  Veitch's  Climbing  French  Bean  should  do 
so.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Scarlet 
Runner  will  not  be  so  much  grown,  as  the  former 
is  of  better  flavour  and  does  not  require  such  tall 
stakes.  Sorry  to  find  the  Potato  disease  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  late  Potato  crop.--W.  Tdn- 

SINGTON. 

Grimstoa    Park,    Yorkshire. — Apples    are 
not  a  full  crop  this  year  :  Lord  Sufheld,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Cockpit,  Warner's   King,    Lewis'    Incom- 
parable, Yorkshire  Greening  and  Copmanthorpe 
Crab  have  good  crops.     The  fruit  promises  to  be 
fine  in  size,  but  not  in  colour.     If  I  were  planting 
either  Apple,  Pear  or  Plum  trees  for  commercial 
purposes  I  should  without  hesitation  plant  those 
on  low  worked  stocks,  allowing  each  kind  of  Apple 
to  form    its   naturally   shaped   head,   in    no   case 
permitting  them  to  exceed  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  in 
height.     Trees  of  the  former  are  much  more  under 
control  than  standard  trees  are,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  give  much  better  returns.    Apri- 
cots are  a  good  half  crop,  fruit   fine,  but  not  well 
coloured,  owing  to  the  dull  wet  weather  of  the 
past  month.     Kaisha  and  Hemskirk  are  the  most 
free  cropping  Apricots,  but  the  fruit  is  small  and 
not  good  in  flavour.     Moorpark  and  St.  Ambrose 
are  the  best  of  the  early  fruiting  kinds.     Cherries 
are  a  fine  crop,  especially  Morellos,  which  is  the 
main  kind  I  grow.      Sweet  Cherries,  excepting 
May  Duke,  never  fruit  well  here.  As  mentioned  in 
previous   notes   I    find   pyramidal-shaped    bushes 
of   Morello  Cherries   give   quite    as   good   crops 
as   the  same  kind  when   grown   on   north  walls. 
Peaches  are  a  very  nice  crop,  the  trees   clean  and 
healthy.       I    picked   the  first  dish  of   ripe    fruit 
on  August  10  ;  the  kind  was   Hale's  Early,  which 
with  me  is  a  good  cropper  on  walls.     It  is  fully  a 
week  earlier  than  another  useful  wall  Peach,  viz, , 
Condor.     Nectarines  do  not  succeed  so  well  with 
me  as  Peaches  ;  the  fruit  almost  invariably  cracks 
just  before  ripening.     I  find  it  an  advantage  to 
lift  the  roots  of  outdoor  Peach  trees  every  two 
years.     Pears  are  not  quite  an  average  crop,  Marie 
Louise  and  Jargonelle  being  the  only  two  sorts 
which   have   good    crops    amongst   some   twenty 
kinds,    excepting  the  very  early  kinds,   such  as 
Doyennfi   d'Ete    and  Citron  des    Cannes,    which 
always  give  good   crops.       Plums  are  not  a  full 
crop,  excepting  Victoria  ;  on  walls  they  are  very 
thin  as  a  whole.    Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Orleans  and 
Green   Gage   are   the  best   kinds   of   the  choicer 
Plums  hereabouts,  and  they  must  be  grown  on  walls 
to  succeed.     We  have  a  thin  crop  of  Damsons  in 
an  orchard  grown  as  standards.     It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  mention  these  trees  are  growing  in  an 
alluvial  soil   which  is  only  just  above  the  water 
line  during  the  winter,  when  the  adjacent  land  is 
often  flooded  by  the  overflowing  water  from  the 
river  Wharfe.     For  several  years  the  trees  were 
healthy,   but   never  fruited.     About  eight  years 
ago,  after  a  heavy  flood,  it  was  decided  to  give 
the  whole  orchard  a  good   dressing  of  land  lime 
The  season  but  one  afterwards  I  had  a  splendid 
crop   of   fine  Damsons.     Needless   to  say  I  have 
since  given  two  other  dressings  of  lime,  though 
not  quite  so  heavy.     Some  five  miles  from  here 
there  are  large  orchards  of  Winesour  Plum  trees  : 
it  is  at  Sherburn-in-Elmet.     The  soil  is  a  loamy 


one  overlying  the  carboniferous  limestone.  The 
fruit  from  these  orchards  is  much  noted  for  its  fine 
flavour  when  preserved,  and  generally  fetches  a 
good  price.  The  trees  are  mostly  on  standards, 
and  one  of  the  largest  growers  tells  me  he  always 
propagates  his  stock  from  suckers  of  old  fruiting 
trees,  never  from  seed.  The  main  points  as  to 
culture  are  an  occasional  thinning  out  of  branches 
in  the  winter,  being  careful  not  to  overdo  this,  or 
the  trees  are  a  year  or  two  before  they  fruit  well 
again.  The  soil  underneath  the  trees  is  laid  down 
in  Grass,  a  dressing  of  manure  being  given  occa- 
sionally when  the  trees  are  established  and  bearing 
well.  Small  fruits  have  been  abundant  and  fine. 
Strawberries  were  a  splendid  crop.  La  Grosse 
Sucree,  Noble,  Hericart  de  Thury,  Keens'  Seed- 
ling, Auguste  Nicaise,  President  and  Newton 
Seedling  are  the  kinds  I  have.  Raspberries 
were  very  good,  especially  Superlative.  Walnuts 
are  very  plentiful ;  Hazel  Nuts  fairly  so.  Mulber- 
ries not  so  well  cropped  as  last  year. — He.xry  J. 
Clayton. 

Chillingliani  Gardens,  Belford,  Northum- 
berland.— The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood 
on  the  whole  are  very  good  this  season.  We  have 
had  splendid  crops  of  Strawberries,  Gooseberries, 
Red,  White  and  Black  Currants.  Raspberries 
are  a  heavy  crop  and  very  large,  also  dessert 
Cherries  and  Morellos.  Apples  are  a  very  heavy 
crop.  Pears  are  not  so  good.  Peaches  light  and 
Apricots  few,  as  most  of  the  spurs  and  a  good 
many  branches  were  killed  by  the  severe  winter. 
This  is  not  a  great  Plum  locality  ;  still  Victoria, 
Early  Prolific,  Prince  of  Wales,  Cox's  Emperor  and 
Prince  Englebert  have  good  crops. 

The  soil  is  a  good  strong  loam,  but  we  suffer 
much  from  early  and  late  trosts.  We  had  5°  in 
.June,  and  a  cold  wind  which  cut  down  Potatoes, 
Scarlet  Runners  and  Frencli  Beans  to  the  ground. 
— R.  Henderson. 

Thorpe    Perrow,     Bedale,     Yorks.  —  The 

Apple  crop  is  fairly  good,  some  kinds  being  heavily 
laden.  Pears  are  much  the  same,  early  sorts 
carrying  the  best  crops.  Plums  with  us  are  not 
good,  our  heavy  clay  soil  does  not  suit  them.  On 
some  parts  of  this  estate  Plums  do  well  on  a  lime- 
stone bottom  and  bear  enormous  crops.  Bush 
fruits  were  plentiful,  especially  Red  and  White 
Currants.  Black  Currants  suffered  from  the  very 
severe  frost  in  the  winter,  so  did  some  of  the 
tender  sorts  of  Gooseberries  ;  many  of  the  latter 
were  quite  killed.  Strawberries  were  abundant 
everywhere  in  this  northern  part  of  Yorkshire. 
Apricots  are  very  scarce.  The  spurs  were  much 
injured  by  the  frost ;  in  some  exposed  places  they 
were  quite   killed. — William  Cdlverwell. 

Naworth  C4Stle,  Carlisle. — Apples  are  above 
the  average.  Apricots  and  Pears  good.  Cherries, 
both  sweet  and  Morello,  a  fair  crop.  Strawberries 
a  very  heavy  crop,  but  the  fruit  small.  Goose- 
berries and  Red  and  White  Currants  are  above  the 
average,  while  Black  Currants  are  very  poor. 
Raspberries  are  a  poor  crop,  half  the  canes  having 
been  killed  by  the  severe  frost  last  ^^•inter. 
Plums  are  a  light  crop,  Green  Gage  and  Victoria 
being  the  best. 

Early  Potatoes  have  been  sm.all,  but  late  va- 
rieties look  better  than  I  have  seen  them  for  the 
past  two  seasons.  All  the  Brassica  tribe  is  very 
backward  in  this  district.  Onions  and  Carrots 
are  good  and  free  from  maggot.  French  Beans 
and  Scarlet  R'mners  are  good,  but  they  received 
a  severe  check  on  June  13  and  15,  when  we  had 
3°  and  5"  of  frost  respectively. — A.  E.  Sctton. 

Eshwood  Hall,  Durham. — The  Strawberry 
crop  has  been  an  excellent  one,  both  with  regard 
to  quantity  and  flavour  of  the  fruit.  The  varie- 
ties I  have  found  the  most  suitable  here  are 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  (which  stands 
foremost  as  a  sure  cropper),  President,  and  Lax- 
ton's Noble.  Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Goose- 
berries have  never  been  more  plentiful  than  they 
are  this  year  with  ms,  which,  I  think,  is  pretty 
general  in  this  district.  Apples  area  fair  average 
crop  ;  they  would  have  been  an  excellent  crop  but 
for  the  longcoatinued  drought.  Growers  who 
took  the  precaution  to  mulch  their  trees  well  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  season  will  have  seen  the 
advantage  of  it  now.  Pears  are  a  moderate  crop, 
but  on  the  whole  as  goo  1  as  we  can  expect  in 
this  northern  climate.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Plums.  Cherries  are  a  good  crop,  but  this 
season  they  have  excelled  themselves,  as  I  have 
never  in  the  north  seen  finer  crops. — A.  Bentley. 

Chetwynd    Paik,    Newport,   Salop.— The 

fruit  crops  here  taken  alto>.'ether  and  in  the  dis- 
trict generally  are  very  good.  The  only  failure  is 
Apricots,  but  I  believe  they  bore  a  very  heavy 
crop  last  year  and  there  were  no  fiowerbuds 
formed.  Apples  are  very  abundant,  and  are 
looking  clean  and  healthy.  Pears  a  fair  crop,  but 
nothing  like  last  year,  the  better  varieties  being 
thin.  Plums  a  good  crop,  and  Damsons  are 
heavily  laden.  Bush  fruits  have  all  been  abun- 
dant, and  Strawberries  an  enormous  crop. 
Cherries  are  thin,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos. 
which  are  a  heavy  crop.  Here  we  have  a  light 
and  sandy  soil  on  gravel.  Stone  fruits  are  con- 
sequently more  uncertain,  especially  in  dry 
seasons.  The  best  flavoured  Plums  are  Reine 
Claude  du  Bavay,  Green  Gage,  Kirke's  and  Jeffer- 
son, i 

The  vegetables  suffered  much  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer.  Cauliflowers  were  only  half  a 
crop,  many  being  lost.  Onions  are  not  so  gooo 
this  year,  being  much  troubled  with  the  maggot. 
Potatoes  have  been,  and  are,  very  good,  and  late 
ones,  with  the  pcf>ent.able  rain  we  have  had,  are 
looking  very  promising. — N.  Sherwood. 

Worsley  Gardens.— The  few  Plum  and  Dam- 
son trees  wc  have  are  carrying  the  best  crop  1 
have  seen  here.  All  varieties  of  early  Apples  aie 
a  full  crop  of  good  quality  ;  later  varieties  an 
good  in  quality,  but  a  thin  crop.  All  trees  are 
healthy  and  good,  having  t|uite  recovered  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  last  year.  Pears  are  a 
good  crop  all  round.  All  tmall  fruits,  Straw- 
berries, KasTiberries,  Currants,  and  Goo,seberrieB 
have  been  plentiful  and  of  capital  quality.  In 
consequence  of  the  dry  hot  weather  we  had  little 
succession  of  Strawberries  ;  all  came  in  together. 

During  the  dry  weather  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
vegetable  crops  alive,  but  we  have  now  an 
abundant  growth.  Potatoes  up  to  the  pre- 
sent are  coming  out  clean  and  good,  but  I 
notice  an  attack  of  disease  in  the  foliage,  which 
must  be  favoured  by  this  damp  close  weather. 
The  past  winter,  severe  as  it  was,  hasdone  very  little 
damage  beyond  completely  checking  every  bit 
of  vegetable.  The  winds  that  prevailed  during 
the  past  dealt  roughly  with  many  evergreens,  but 
they   made   a  speedy  and  complete    recovery. — 

W.  B.   Ul'JOHN. 

Castle  Howard. — With  the  exception  of  the 
excessive  cold  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
weather  has  been  most  favourable  to  the  fruit 
crops.  Towards  the  end  of  May  rain  was  needed, 
and  it  came  on  .June  1  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
get  to  the  roots  of  most  things ;  therefore  the 
yield  of  fruit  has  been,  and  is,  abnormally  large. 
Apricots,  however,  are  scarce,  but  the  enormous 
crops  of  last  year  may  have  as  much  to  do  with 
the  comparative  failure  as  the  long-continued  and 
severe  frost  of  the  early  part  of  this.  Apples  are 
plentiful,  and  the  individual  fruits  promise  to  be 
large  and  reach  maturity  early.  Pears  are  under  the 
average,  but  of  good  size.  Plums  are  the  heaviest 
crop  I  have  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  especially 
Rivers'  Early,  Victoria,  (Jages,  and  Damsons. 
Cherries  have  been  a  fine  crop  of  well-developed 
fruit.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  an  average  yield, 
Hale's  Early  Peach  being  exceptionally  fine.  Apri- 
cots almost  a  failure,  in  some  places  quite  so. 
Gooseberries  have  been  an  enormous  crop,  and 
dessert  varieties  of  excellent  quality.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Raspberries,  lied  Currants  a 
good  average  yield,  but  Black  rather  thin  on  the 
bushes.  Nuts  an  average  crop.  Strawberries 
have  been  an  abnormally  heavy  crop,  the  fruit 
large  and  of  excellent  flavour. — J.  Riddell. 

Elmet  Hall,  Leeds.  — Apples  average  crop, 
fruit  fine,  es[iecially  Lord  Sulfield.  Pears  in  some 
cases  heavy  crops,  Jargonelle  and  Winter  Nelis 


with  us  are  the  best.  I  have  seen  trees  of  Jargonelle 
in  the  district  covered  with  fruit  and  of  fine 
quality.  Cherries  have  dropped  their  fruit  very 
much  in  the  dry  weather,  although  some  Morellos 
have  a  fair  average  crop.  Plums,  of  which  Vic- 
toria is  the  most  popular,  are  very  irregular,  some 
trees  having  more  fruit  than  the  branches  are  able 
to  support,  while  others  adjoining  have  none. 
There  are  not  many  grown  about  here,  as  they 
appear  very  uncertain  owing  to  late  spring  frosts. 
Kirke's  and  Jefferson  we  esteem  the  best  for 
flavour.  Black  Currants  below  the  average,  but 
Red  and  White  very  heavy  crops  of  fine  clean 
fruit.  Gooseberries  have  probably  never  been 
better,    both   as   regards   quantity    and    quality, 


Bheum  officinale  in  flower.     (See  p.  199.) 

Whinham's  Industry  especially  so.  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries  have  been  abundant  and  large  ; 
of  the  former  1  find  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  and 
President  most  prolific.  The  soil  here  is  a  strong 
clay,  and  by  deep  cultivation  and  early  mulching 
we  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  drought.  The 
late  thunderstorms  have  damaged  the  fruit  very 
much,  causing  many  to  rot,  while  Gooseberries 
are  bursting  from  theexcessive  rains  and  continued 
damp,  rain  having  fallen  on  twenty-one  days,  with 
a  total  of  .5vS2  inches  for  July. 

Vegetable  crops  are  very  good,  Peas  especially, 
of  which  we  always  depend  on  Ne  Plus  Ultra  for 
general  and  late  crops  ;  nothing  better  for  flavour, 
and  can  be  had  in  ^succession  by  timely  sowings 


until  frost  comes.  Potatoes  are  sound  and  good, 
free  from  di.sease  up  to  time  of  writing.  Carrots 
are  the  only  failure  ;  every  year  they  succumb  to 
the  grub.  This  year  we  filled  the  drills,  after 
sowing,  with  charred  refuse  from  the  rubbish 
heap,  and  have  given  dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
but  with  no  better  results,  and  sown  on  fresh 
trenched  land,  too.  Probably  the  soil  may  be  too 
cold  and  stiff  for  them. — Tiios.  Bonsall. 

Anderley,   Kitkby    Lonsdale.— I  consider 
1895  a  good  aversge  season  ;  the  fruit  trees  of  all 
descriptions  wintered  well  and  the  drought  did 
not  affect  us.     Amongst  Apples,  Keswick  Codlin, 
King  of    the  Pippins,   Fearn's,   Stirling  Castle, 
Ecklinville,  Lord    Suffield,   Hawthorden,   Annie 
Elizabeth,   and    Northern    Greening    are 
^     noticeable  for  heavy  crops.      Pears  are 
JJ~      well  represented  by  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
~         Bonne  of  Jersey,   Doyenne   du   Cornice, 
and  Winter  Nelis.     Only  Victoria  Plum 
5,      bears  freely   with  us.     Kirke's  on    walls 
does  well,  but  in  this  cold  district  we  do 
not   get   many   sorts  to   fruit.     Damsons 
bear  well  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Bush  fruits  have  borne  magnificently — 
Gooseberries   Whinham's     Industry    and 
Warrington  bearing  heavily.  Strawberries 
have  been  excellent,  reminding  one  of  the 
crops  and  flavour  of  more  southern  climes. 
Dr.  Hogg  is  a  fine  cropper  ;  John  Ruskin 
does  well.     Our  soil   is  a  light  one  and 
gravelly,  so  we  get  our  finest  fruit  off  the 
forced  plants  that  were  planted  the  pre- 
vious season. 

Vegetables  are  looking  well.  Peas  want 
sunshine.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  5  feet  high  and 
not  in  flower.  Webb's  Senator  is  a  fine 
second  early.  Early  Potatoes  were  cut 
down  on  June  15,  so  rather  a  lighter  crop 
than  usual,  but  grand  in  flavour,  particu- 
larly Sharpe's  Victor.  Late  Potatoes  are 
promising  and  no  appearance  of  disease 
yet.  The  Bruce  and  Windsor  Castle  are 
favourite  field  kinds. — W.  A.  Miller. 

Hummersknott,  Darlington. — The 
following  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of 
the  fruit  crop  in  our  immediate  locality  : 
Apricots  a  failure.  Apples  and  Pears 
average.  Plums  above  average  on  stan- 
dards. Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Currants  other  than  Black  are 
an  abundant  crop.  Black  Currants  under 
average. — J.  Short. 

Windlestone  Hall,  Ferry  Hill.— 
The  fruit  crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
very  good.  Apples  a  grand  crop.  Pears 
on  walls  good,  in  the  open  a  medium  crop, 
the  bloom  having  been  damaged  by  cold, 
biting  winds.  Apricots  an  average  crop  ; 
Hemskirk  by  far  the  best.  Plums  on 
walls  carrying  heavy  crops  ;  in  the  open 
many  dropped  owing  to  the  long  drought. 
Those  most  in  favour  here  are  JeS'erson, 
Bryanstnn  (Jreen  ( iage.  Transparent  Gage, 
and  Kirke's.  Strawberries  were  an  im- 
mense crop,  but  owing  to  the  dry  season 
rather  small.  On  the  light  soil  here  Black 
Prince  does  well  and  is  earlier  than 
Noble.  Currants,  both  Black  and  Red, 
are  plentiful,  and  Gooseberries  are  a  very 
heavy  crop.  Raspberries  also  good,  but 
are  being  spoiled  by  repeated  heavy  rains. 
The  heavy  rains  will  be  of  immense  benefit 
to  orchard  trees  and  those  under  walls,  which, 
in  spite  of  repeated  waterings,  were  very  dry. — 
C.  G.  Bailey. 

Birdsall,  York. — In  this  district,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  fruit  crops  are  good.  Apples 
average  crop.  Apricots  none  on  wall,  abundance 
in  Apricot  shed  without  front  lights.  In  this 
structure  the  fruit  and  wood  get  ripened  early,  a 
great  advantage  in  every  way.  Peaches  on  walls 
a  nice  crop  ;  the  unripe  wood  of  the  trees  was 
killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  the  past  winter.  They 
are  now  looking  healthy  and  well.  Plums  average 
crop.  Pears  under  average,  some  varieties  on 
wall  good.  Cherries  (dessert  and  Morello)  abun- 
dant.    Strawberries  over  average  and  excellent  in 
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quality.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Red  and 
Black  Currants  abundant  and  good.  Very  little 
damage  done  to  fruit  trees  by  the  late  frosts,  and 
we  were  favoured  with  heavy  showers  of  rain 
in  this  locality  during  the  time  the  Strawberries 
were  in  bloom.— B.  Wadds. 


Societies   and   Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

September  10  axd  11. 
The  chief  features  at  this  gathering  were  the 
displays  of  vegetables  both  in  the  conservatory 
and  the  large  marquee.  In  the  former  were 
arranged  the  non-competitive  exhibits  by  the 
trade  and  private  growers,  prominent  amongst 
which  was  the  magnificent  display  made  by 
Meesrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  notably  the 
Tomatoes  in  great  variety — these  were  grand  ex- 
amples of  culture — the  huge  Onions,  and  those  two 
standard  Potatoes,  Satisfaction  and  Windsor 
Castle.  Opposite  these  were  choice  assortments  of 
various  vegetables  of  the  best  strains  from  Messrs. 
J.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  whilst  lower  down  were  other 
admirable  collections  from  Syon  Gardens,  Mr. 
Wythes,  as  usual  preferring  the  beet  table  qualities 
to  mere  size,  and  from  Messrs.  R.  Veiteh  and  Son, 
of  Exeter.  Another  most  noteworthy  display  was 
that  made  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Mr.  Bain  thus 
making  a  new  departure.  The  special  features 
here  were  the  dishes  of  vegetables  of  sorts  not  fre- 
quently seen,  a«  well  as  the  standard  of  quality  as 
opposed  to  that  of  mere  size.  From  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  Mr.  O.  Thomas  sent  a  most 
admirable  display,  arranored  with  excellent  taste 
as  a  trophy  ;  here  again  it  was  qu.ality  that  pre- 
dominated in  preference  to  size.  In  the  competi- 
tive part  of  the  exhibition  there  was  a  tendency 
on  the  whole  to  stage  overgrown  examples  rather 
than  those  of  the  very  best  quality.  This 
applied  to  Beetroot,  to  Cauliflowers,  and  other 
every-day  kinds  of  vegetable.  The  collections  of 
vegetables  were  arranged  with  good  effect,  so  also 
was  the  premier  collection  of  salading  in  twenty- 
four  varieties  from  Syon  Gardens — a  most  tasteful 
display  in  a  round  basket. 

Of  flowers  the  Dahlia  held  undoubted  sway, 
notably  in  the  Cactus  and  the  single  sections,  a 
few  decided  novelties  being  found  amongst  the 
former.  In  this  flower  a  new  departure  was  made 
by  an  arrangement  of  Dahlias  to  show  their 
suitability  to  purposes  of  indoor  decoration  in  the 
home.  Miss  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House,  is 
credited  with  this  exhibit.  Reference  should  also 
be  made  to  the  most  instructive  collection  of 
Roses  staged  in  bunches  from  Waltham  Cross, 
whence  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  had  sent  a 
selection  of  the  best  autumnal  bloomers,  chiefly 
Teas  and  Chinas. 

Orchids  were  in  point  of  numbers  quite  a  minor 
portion  of  the  show,  the  entire  exhibit  of  plants 
being  easily  counted  upon  the  fingers.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  a  few  charming  hybrids  were 
exhibited  from  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection. 

Orchid  Coiamittea. 

On  this  occasion  only  one  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded,  but  no  plant  could  hardly  be  more 
worthy  of  it  than 

L.blio-Cattleya  Clonia  supeeea  (Lfelia  ele- 
gans  Turneri  x  Cattleya  Warscewiczi),  which  is 
quite  a  gem  amongst  hybrids.  The  contour  of 
the  flowers  is  that  of  C.  Warscewiczi,  but  with 
the  upper  sepal  shortened,  the  petals  being  broad 
I  in  comparison  to  the  sepals;  the  colouring  par- 
I  takes  greatly  after  that  found  in  Laslia  elegans 
Turner!  (itself  the  best  of  its  type),  a  deep  rosy 
pink  with  darker  veins,  the  substance  partaking 
greatly  of  the  same  parent,  whilst  the  lip  in  its 
expanded  form  pointed  most  decidedly  to  Cattleya 
Warscewiczi ;  this  was  of  full  size  and  lightly 
fringed  with  a  wavy  outline,  the  colour  being  a 
bright  purplish  crimson,  altogether  a  most 
!  notable  hybrid  and  one  of  evidently  free  growth. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons. 


Awards  of  merit  were  made  to — 

L.ELIO-CATTLEYA  EuNdMiA  (C.  GaskclUana  X 
L.  pumila  Dayana),  in  which  the  growth  was  quite 
intermediate,  the  outline  of  the  flowers,  however, 
inclining  towards  the  last-named  parent,  but  much 
larger  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  were  of  a  darker  tint 
than  in  C.  Gaskelliana,  with  the  lip  also  darker, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  in  L.  pumila  Dayana.  In 
point  of  size  it  was  intermediate,  the  throat  having 
a  prominent  blotch  of  old  gold.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veiteh  and  Sons. 

L.«Lio-CATTi,EYAPARysATis  (L.  pumila  X  C.Bow- 
ringiana). — This  is  a  much  dwarfer  hybrid  than 
the  preceding,  having  evidently  in  this  respect 
been  more  influenced  by  Lftlia  pumila.  The  flowers 
are  about  the  size  of  those  of  C.  Bowringiana, 
but  the  colour  is  a  bright  rosy  pink  in  the  sepals 
and  petals,  whilst  the  throat  is  quite  light,  thus 
contrasting  all  the  more  with  the  purplish  rose  of 
the  lip.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons. 

Cypkipedium  Carnusiandm  (Veitch's  var. )  (C. 
Haynaldianum  X  C.  Spicerianum). — The  latter 
parent  is  to  be  seen  in  the  form  of  the  dorsal 
sepal,  which  in  point  of  colour  is,  however,  much 
deeper,  being  of  a  deep  purplish  flush  with  the  base 
spotted,  this  latter  characteristic  being  also 
clearly  defined  in  the  petals,  which  are  spotted 
with  purplish  bronze  on  a  light  ground,  the  ex- 
tremities being  nearly  all  purple.  The  lip  is  of  a 
bronzy  tint.  The  plant  bore  two  flowers  on  the  one 
spike,  the  fully  developed  one  having  the  lower 
sepal  divided,  forming,  as  it  were,  two  wings. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons. 

From  the  same  source  came  also  a  lovely  ex- 
ample of  LaslioCattleya  Nysa  purpurea  (C.  Wars- 
cewiczi X  L.  crispa),  in  which  the  very  conspicu- 
ous lip  had  assumed  more  of  the  purple  as  seen  in 
L.  crispa,  whilst  the  sepals  and  petals  partook  of 
its  other  parent.  Cypripedium  Metis  (C.  philip- 
pense  X  C.  Boxalli)  was  also  included.  This 
has  the  growth  and  dorsal  sepal  of  the  latter, 
with  more  of  the  form  of  the  petals  imparted  by 
the  former  parent  and  its  smaller  lip.  C.  Boxalli 
atratum  Lawrenceanum,  another  form,  was  also 
included. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to  Maxil- 
laria  striata,  a  distinct  species  with  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  old  gold  with  crimson  lines,  the  lip 
being  white  with  purplish  lines.  From  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  Mr.  Cummings 
brought  from  Mr.  Smee's  collection  at  The 
Grange,  Carshalton,  a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Hardy- 
ana,  the  lip  very  conspicuous,  well  defined 
and  of  deep  colour,  the  spike  bearing  three 
flowers. 

Floral  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were   granted  to  the  follow- 


ing :— 

Dahlia  (pompon)  Claribel. — A  fancy  variety 
with  neat  flowers,  the  florets  white,  tipped  and 
flushed  with  purple.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  C. 
Turner  and  Sons,  Slough. 

Dahlia  (pompon)  Zoe. — The  flowers  of  this 
kind  are  of  a  rich  yellow  shade,  the  florets  tipped 
with  white  in  a  distinct  and  attractive  way.  From 
Messrs.  C.  Turner  and  Sons. 

Dahlia  (pompon)  Ganymede. — This  is  of  a 
novel  shade  of  orange-buft',  flushed  with  mauve- 
pink  on  the  edges  of  the  florets.  From  Messrs. 
C.  Turner  and  Sons. 

Dahlia  (pompon)  Madeleine. — Another  of  the 
fancy  kinds,  pale  yellow  edged  with  rose.  Also 
shown  by  Messrs.  C.  Turner  and  Sons. 

Dahlia  Willie  Batchelor. — This  has  flowers 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  pompon  varieties, 
but  with  the  long  reflexed  florets  as  seen  in  the 
larger  decorative  varieties,  and  striped  with 
scarlet  and  white.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Batche- 
lor, Harelield  Park,  Uxbridge. 

Dahlia  (single)  Mrs.  Gore  Langton. — A  dis- 
tinct and  fine-flowered  variety  of  a  purplish  crim- 
son shade,  with  a  rich  zone  of  maroon -crimson  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.     Also  from  Mr.  Batchelor. 

Dahlia  (pompon)  Rosebud. — This  pretty  kind, 
with  flowers  of  a  clear  rosy  pink  shade,  was 
shown   by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 


Dahlia  (Cactus)  Mrs.  Wilson  Noble. -The 
flowers  of  this  are  of  the  best  Cactus  form  and 
charming  in  colour,  which  is  a  clear,  soft  cerise 
or  salmon-red.  From  Messrs.  J.  Che.al  and  Sons. 
Dahlia  (Cactus)  Miss  A.  Jones.— A  bright 
rich  scarlet  self  of  brilliant  effect,  and  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood. 

Dahlia  (Cactus)  Miss  Nightingale.— This  has 
fine  flowers  of  a  distinct  bronzy  red,  shading  to 
orange-yellow  at  the  base  of  the  florets.  Also 
from  Mr.  West. 

Phlox  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  — One  of  the  her- 
baceous varieties,  its  flowers  white,  with  a  pro- 
minent eye  of  carmine-red.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

Sunflower  Stoke  Park  Favourite.— Anothar 
form  of  the  annual  Sunflower,  its  flowers  of  medium 
size,  having  broad,  rich  yellow  rays  and  a  black 
disc.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Stoke 
Park  Gardens,  Guildford. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross, 
made  a  fine  display  of  autumn  Roses,  showing  a 
large  and  comprehensive  lot  of  the  very  best 
autumn-blooming  sorts,  in  which  Teas  and  Month- 
lies were  a  prominent  feature.  Among  Teas, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Hoste,  G.  Nabonnand, 
Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  Ethel  Brownlow  and 
Sylphe  (their  new  pink  variety)  were  all  admirably 
represented  by  large  bunches  of  fresh  flowers. 
In  Monthlies,  Duke  of  York  was  shown  in  great 
quantity  ;  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy  was  charming, 
and  Queen  Mab,  a  new  kind,  well  shown,  h  C3r- 
tainly  a  noteworthy  addition  to  this  class  and 
most  distinct  in  its  rich  shade  of  orange-buff 
flushed  with  pink.  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Marie  Baumann,  Lorna  Doone,  Captain  Christy, 
Ulrich  Brunner  and  Eclair  were  also  shown  in 
good  bunches,  and  several  Polyantha  varieties. 
Altogether  the  group  was  a  first-rate  representa- 
tion of  the  Rose  beauty  so  easily  obtainable,  yet 
so  conspicuously  .absent  from  gardens  at  this  sea.- 
son.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  A  simi- 
lar award  went  to  Messrs.  Barr  for  a  large  and 
varied  gronp  oE  the  best  hardy  and  annual 
flowers  now  blooming.  Phloxes  were  fine,  espe- 
cially Bayardere,  a  pure  white  self,  and  Liberte, 
salmon-rose.  Pyrethrums,  Heleniums,  Helian- 
thuses,  Echinops  Ritro,  early  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
with  Sweet  Peas,  Verbenas,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Balsams  and  Antirrhinums  were  all  features  in  the 
group.  Dahlias  in  show,  fancy,  and  Cactus  vane- 
ties  were  very  well  shown  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  of 
Farnham,  whilst  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  made 
a  great  display,  also  chiefly  with  Cactus,  pompon 
and  single-flowered  sorts.  A  silver  Flora  medal 
was  awarded  to  both  groups.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
exhibited  a  grand  bank  of  all  the  best  Cactus 
Dahlias,  with  pompons  in  bright  colours  massed 
in  the  foreground.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded.  Messrs.  C.  Turner  and  Sons  and 
Mr  J.  T.  West  also  showed  a  number  of  new 
pompon  and  Cactus  Dahlias  in  addition  to  those 
to  which  awards  of  merit  were  made.  Mr  Sal- 
mon. West  Norwood,  received  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  a  group  of  Zinnias,  African  and  French 
Marigolds,  China  Asters,  Salpiglossis,  Dianthus, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  and  other  annual  flowers.  A 
similar  award  was  given  to  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer 
for  a  group  of  five  fine  seedling  plants  of  the  blue 
Colorado  Spruce  (Abies  pungens  argentea),  the 
plants  charming  in  colour  and  perfect  health. 
Miss  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury,  made  a  large  ex- 
hibit of  cut  Dahlias,  in  pompon.  Cactus,  and 
single  varieties,  arranged  in  large  vases,  epergnes, 
and  baskets,  with  a  few  Grasses  and  Asparagus 
growths,  showing  well  that  even  Dahlias  can  be 
arranged  artistically  and  pleasing  for  house  or  rooni 
decoration.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded 
to  this  instructive  exhibit.  From  the  Earl  of  Ducie, 
Tortworth  Court,  Gloucester,  came  branches  ot 
Quercus  Kellogie,  a  distinct  Oak  with  large  leaves 
deeply  cut  into  sharply  pointed  lobes,  and  i). 
lobata,  a  variety  having  a  small  narrow  leaf  with 
the  lobes  regularly  rounded. 

Fruit  Committee. 
A  first  class  certificate  was  given  to  :— 
Melon   The     Eakls    Favourite.  —  A    green 
fleshed  fruit  of  medium  size,  richly  flavoured,  and 
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above  the  average  of  new  seedlings  ;  this  was 
given  an  award  of  merit  last  autumn,  and  was  now 
given  the  higher  award.  From  Mr.  Ward,  Long- 
ford Castle  Gardens,  Salisbury. 
Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  :  — 
Apple  RKMBORortiH.  —  A  very  heavy,  nice- 
looking  cooking  variety,  much  like  Alfriston  in 
shape,  but  very  firm  and  of  a  dark  bronze  colour 
on  the  sunny  side.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  in 
season  early  in  the  year.  From  Mr.  Cummins,  The 
Gardens,  The  Grange,  Hackbridge,  Wallington. 

Frexch  Bean  Northdmbeeland  Prolific. — A 
very  free-cropping,  early  variety,  with  large,  long 
broad  pods  almost  equal  in  sizeto  those  of  Canadian 
Wonder,  but  much  earlier.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Mohawk  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  From  Mr.  G. 
Wythe?,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 

Runner  Bean  Sutton's  A  1.  —  Sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  in  1891.  It  has  been  on  trial  at 
Chiswick  this  season.  It  is  a  very  fine  variety, 
noted  for  size,  flavour,  and  cropping.  From 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 

The  following  Potatoes,  having  been  on  trial  at 
Chiswick  and  received  three  marks,  were  given 
awards  of  merit : — 

Potato  Syon  House  PROLiPir.— A  handsome 
variety,  with  rough  skin  and  shallow  eyes.  It  is 
most  prolific  and  free  of  disease.  It  is  a  cross 
between  Sutton's  Seedling  and  an  unnamed  va- 
riety.    From  Mr.  (:.  Wythes. 

Potato  Coikeiiell's  Seedlinci.— A  white-fleshed 
round  of  good  quality,  a  heavy  cropper  and  of 
excellent  quality. 

Potato  Pride  (IF  ToNiiRlDCE. — A  flattened  round, 
nearly  fluke  shaped,  rough  skin,  white  flesh,  veiy 
few  eyes,  and  heavy  cropper. 

Potato  Trii'mph.  — A  well-known  main  crop 
variety  with  rough  skin.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper 
of  splendid  quality.  From  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading. 

Potato  Birmingham.— A  white-fleshed  variety 
of  good  quality. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  Cabbages  Early 
York,  Sutton's  Little  Gem,  Leed's  Market  Red, 
Early  Erfurt,  Winnigstadb,  St.  John's  Bay,  and 
Savoy  Petit  Trise  d'Aire. 

Messrs.  Spooner,  Hounslow,  showed  a  fine  col- 
lection of  Apples,  notable  being  Keswick  Codlin, 
Lord  SuHield,  Yellow  Ingestie,  and  Alfriston 
(silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  Bunjard  sent 
fine  Lady  Sudeley  Apples,  and  Messrs.  Rivers 
Marshall's  Seedling  and  very  fine  Cox's  Orange 
Apples.  Mr.  Home,  Rochester,  showed  a  very 
nice  lookingseedling  Apple,  and  Mr.  Hudson  choice 
alpine  Strawberries.  From  Mr.  Webster,  Gordon 
Castle,  N.B.,  came  two  seedling  Plums  of  great 
merit,  but  to3  ripe.  Mr.  Miller,  Esher,  and  Mr. 
Corbett,  Mulgrave  Castle,  Whitby,  sent  seedling 
Melons.  Messrs.  Cheal,  Crawley,  had  some  very 
pretty  varieties  of  Crabs. 

Vegotable  Show. 

For  the  best  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables,  dis- 
tinct kinds,  there  were  five  exhibitors,  these  col- 
ler;tions  forming  a  special  feature  of  the  show. 
Mr.  T.  Wilkins  was  first  with  a  grand  lot,  Giant 
Cauliflower,  Lyon  Leek,  Goldfinder  Potato,  Auto- 
crat Pea,  Perfection  Tomato,  and  Globe  Arti- 
chokes very  fine.  Mr.  Bowerman,  Hackwood 
Park  Gardens,  Basingstoke,  was  a  close  second. 
For  nine  di=hes,  Mr.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher, 
Surrey,  was  first  with  very  fine  Carrots,  Solid 
White  Celery,  Satisfaction  Potato,  Snowball 
Turnip,  Autumn  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  &c.  ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  T.  Empson,  Ampthill.  For  six 
dishes  the  quality  fell  oil'  somewhat,  and  there 
was  less  competition,  Mr.  Kneller,  Basingstoke, 
being  first,  with  good  Carrots,  Onions,  Celery,  To- 
matoes, and  Windsor  Castle  Potatoes.  For  three 
Cauliflowers  there  were  eight  competitors,  Mr. 
Empson  being  first.  In  the  class  for  Scotch  Kales, 
Mr.  (!.  Wythes  was  first  with  fine  heads,  Mr. 
Pentney,  Worton  Hall,  leleworth,  being  second. 
Mr.  Bowerman  was  first  for  Brussels  Sprouts, 
having  very  solid  Dwarf  Gem.  There  was 
only  one  lot  of  Spinach,  Mr.  Empson  being 
first  with  Victoria  of  good  (juality.  'Vegetable 
Marrows  were  wcllshown,   Messrs.    Mairs,   Lye, 


and  Wythes  taking  the  awards.  Messrs.  Lye  and 
Waite  had  the  best  Cucumbers  in  order  named.  For 
Scorzonera,  Messrs.  Pentney  and  Osman  were 
the  successful  exhibitors.  For  Runner  Beans, 
Mr.  Lye  was  first  and  Mr.  Bov\erman  second. 
Dwarf  Beans  were  equally  [numerous  and  good, 
Canadian  Wonder  being  chiefly  shown,  Messrs. 
Bowerman,  Wythes  and  Ward  taking  the  awards. 
Broad  Beans  were  scarce,  the  season  being  past. 
Mr.  Lye  had  fine  Laxton's  Alderman,  Mr.  Bower- 
man being  a  good  sacond  with  a  Windsor  variety. 
For  Peas  there  were  eight  entries,  the  varieties 
staged  being  Autocrat,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  D«arf 
Mammoth,  Messrs.  Palmer,  Ward  and  Wjthes 
taking  the  awards  in  order  named.  For  Globe 
Artichokes,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  first  and  Mr.  Empson 
second.  For  Cardoons  only  one  lot  was  staged  by 
Mr.  Wythes,  who  had  very  fine  heads.  Potatoes 
were  largely  shown,  but  much  too  coarse.  Mr. 
Pope  was  first  in  the  three  kidney  varieties,  with 
Magnet,  Matchless  and  White  Kidney.  For 
rounds,  Mr.  Pope  was  again  first  with  Satisfaction, 
Perfection  and  Nonsuch.  Mr.  Lye  had  the  best  sin- 
gle dish  of  kidneys.  Leeks  were  not  numerous,  but 
good  for  the  season.  Mr.  Lye  was  first  with  Prize- 
taker;  second,  Mr.  Mairs.  For  Onions  Mr.  Waite 
first,  and  Mr.  Mairs  second.  Turnips  were  plenti- 
ful, Messrs.  North  and  Osman  taking  the  prizes  for 
the  three  varieties,  all  white  roots  being  staged. 
For  single  dishes,  Messrs.  Waite  and  Lye  had  very 
good  Snowball  varieties.  For  Celcriac,  Mr.  Wythes 
was  first,  with  good  solid  roots.  The  class  for 
Carrots  was  very  strong  and  all  good,  Messrs. 
North  and  Pope  taking  the  awards  for  the  three 
varieties,  Messrs.  Mairs  and  Wilkins  for  the 
single  dish.  Parsnips  were  equally  fine,  Mr.  Lye 
being  first  with  Student.  For  Beet,  Mr.  Webster, 
Beckenham,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Waite  second. 
There  were  some  very  fine  heads  of  Celery,  Messrs. 
Wilkins  and  Waite  taking  the  awards.  For  the 
best  collection  of  salading,  Mr.  Wythes  was  a  good 
first,  staging  twenty-four  varieties.  Tomatoes  in 
a  growing  state  being  trained  over  the  basket,  all 
the  small  salads  and  the  Celery  being  beautifully 
blanched.  For  the  best  pot  and  sweet  herbs,  Mr. 
Salmon,  West  Norwood,  was  a  good  first.  For 
any  other  vegetable,  Mr.  Waite  staged  Tomatoes. 

In  the  large  vinery  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  a  very  extensive  collection  of  vegetables, 
all  the  new  and  really  good  vegetables  and  salads 
being  represented  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  grand  collection  of 
vegetables  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 
Here  were  probably  the  finest  dishes  of  Potatoes 
and  Onions  ever  staged.  The  collection  included 
fifteen  varieties  of  very  fine  Potatoes,  Ailsa 
Craig  Onions,  Prizetaker  Leek,  Cabbages,  &c. 
(silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  From  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  was  staged  a  large  quantity 
of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  tastefully  arranged, 
(silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  A  very  good  col- 
lection of  vegetables  was  sent  by  Mr.  Wythes 
from  Syon  House,  Brentford,  some  sixty  varie- 
ties being  staged,  including  a  dozen  plants  of 
Tomatoes  in  pots  of  the  leading  kinds  (silver- 
gilt  Knightian  medal).  A  collection  which  was 
much  noticed  was  made  up  of  small  varieties, 
rarely  exhibited,  including  scarce  herbs,  various 
kinds  of  Aubergines,  Capsicums,  Indian  Corn; 
•Japan  and  China  Marrows,  also  various  small 
Gourds,  Haricot  Beans,  Seakale,  Cabbage,  and 
Tomatoes  from  Mr.  Bain,  Burford  Lodge,  Dork- 
ing (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  A  very  fine 
collection  of  Onions,  Leeks,  Carrots,  Savoys,  and 
other  vegetables  was  staged  by  the  Messrs.  Can- 
noll,  Swanley  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  staged  very  fine 
Tomatoes  Flying  Dutchman,  Potatoes  (Red 
Beauty  being  very  good),  Leeks,  Carrots,  Beet  in 
variety,  and  Cauliflowers  (silver  Knightian  medal). 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  staged  a  most  meritorious 
collection  of  Kales  and  thirty  varieties  of  Toma- 
toes, including  some  kinds  rarely  seen,  but  re- 
markable for  their  good  quality.  The  fruit  was 
of  a  nice  size,  none  being  too  coarse  (silver  Bank- 
siiin  medal).  Messrs.  Fellowes  and  Ryder,  Orping- 
ton, staged  a  very  lino  lot  of  Duke  of  York 
Tomato,  remarkable  for  their  clear  skin,  smooth- 


ness and  good  quality  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Debbie,  Rothesay,  had  a  small,  but  re- 
markably good  C(5llection,  the  varieties  shown  be- 
ing Champion  Leek,  Parsnijis,  Tomatoes,  Celery 
and  Parsley  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Ward, 
Richmond,  was  given  a  bronze  medal  for  a  large 
dish  of  Chemin  Tomatoes  grown  in  the  open,  the 
fruits  being  very  fine.  A  nice  collection  of 
seven  varieties  of  Peas  with  Lettuces  sent 
by  Mr.  Hudson,  received  a  cultural  award. 
A  similar  award  was  given  to  Mr.  Wilkins  for 
fruits  of  the  Mango  from  Inwood  House,  Dorset. 
Mr.  Empson,  Ampthill  House  Gardens,  Bedford, 
had  some  new  Carrots  of  very  fine  quality.  Mr. 
Woodward,  Isleworth,  sent  good  market  Cabbage 
in  quantity  with  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Turnips. 
Mr.  Powell,  Weybridge,  sent  a  huge  Gourd.  Mr. 
Wythes  had  very  good  Veitch's  Autumn  Protect- 
ing Broccoli,  and  Mr.  Jones,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing, 
had  a  large  stand  of  Mushroom  spawn. 


The    lecture    on    manures    was    read    by  the 
assistant-secretary  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Watson.     The  first  place,  as  a  manure  for  garden 
crops,  w.as  given  to  farmyard  manure,  which  was 
found   to  contain   all   the  essential   elements   of 
plant  food,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  and  its 
varied  composition  made  it  by  far  the  most  perfect 
manure.    The  best  method  of  treating  it,  so  as  to 
secure  its  maximum  amount  of  plant-feeding  con- 
stituents, was  fully  detailed,  and  the  great  source 
of  loss  pointed  out  when  manure  was  allowed  to 
lie  in  heaps  and  become  fermented,  its  volatile 
elements  e.=capinginto  the  air  and  liquids  allowed 
to  drain  oflf  also.     The  manure  made  under  covered 
yards  was  better,  because  there  was  less  saturation 
by  rain  and  evaporation.     The  temperature  of  the 
heap  should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  above  150°  F., 
and  if  there  was  any  danger  of  this  happening,  the 
heap  should  be  cooled  down  with  water.      As  re- 
gards its  application,  the  fresher  the  manure  the 
less  ready  it  was  as  a  plant  food,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  well  made,  the  more 
promptly  could  its  fertilising  ingredients  be  turned 
to  immediate  use.  Butalthoughaperfectmanure  as 
far  as  it  went,  most  cultivators  were  now  agreed  as  to 
thenecessityof  other  manurial aids  which  contained 
fewer  elements   in   concentrated    form,   so    that 
phosphates  or   nitrates   could    be  applied    more 
efficiently  to  growing  crops  that  required  one  or 
the  other  in  greater  amount.     The  several  ma- 
nures now  in  general  use  were  passed  in  review, 
and  their  nature  and   constituents   briefly  men- 
tioned.    The  value  of  lime  was  particularly  stated 
and  enlarged  upon,  especially  as  a  factor    that 
more  than  anything  else  assists  in  breaking  up  or 
pulverising  clay  lands,  whilst  even  light  soils  re- 
tained moisture  better  by  its  use  upon  them.     A 
very  interesting  discussion  followed.     Mr.  Odell 
explained  an  admirable  system  that  he  had  seen 
of  dealing  with  sewage,  of  which  there  was  often 
much  available  at  a  time  when  gardeners  had  no 
use  for  it.     This  difficulty  had  been   admirably 
met  with  in  the  instance  quoted  by  passing  it 
througti  a  seiies  of  pits  filled  with  leaves,  so  that 
all  its  elements  became  available  for  use  in  a  solid 
way  much  preferable  to  using  the  liquid.  Gas-lime, 
a  plant  poison  badly  used,  he  had  found  was  also 
salvation  to  ths  Brassiox  tribe  if  rightly  used,  as 
upon   ground   dressed   with   it   they  enjoyed  an 
absolute  immunity  from  clubbing  and   its  atten- 
dant evils.     Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  of  Longford  Castle, 
said   he  had  found  it  advisable  to  use  attificial 
manures  for  vegetable  crops,  especially  Potatoes, 
which  wore  not  nearly  so  susceptible  to  disease  as 
when    grown    in    ground    rich    with    fermented 
manures.     In  all  his  garden  crops  he  got  a  cleaner 
and  better  produce. 

Mr.  Bunyard  agreed  with  these  remarks  and 
also  advocated  Rape  dust,  which  was  much  used 
in  Kent.  It  was  the  residuum  after  the  ex  tract  of 
the  oil  and  was  left  in  a  hard  cake,  but  if  broken 
up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut  and 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  soil,  there  was  no 
better  manure  for  root  crops,  .and  it  was  an  admir- 
able stimulant  to  give  to  Asparagus  just  as  it  was 
commencing  to  grow  in  spring.  An  additional 
advantage  in  favour  of  its  use  was  its  cheapness. 
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THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  6  and  7,  and  the 
gathering  was  a  good  representative  one  of  all 
classe?  of  this  flower.     The  entries  were  somewhat 
less  jn  number  and  the  competition,  especially 
aoaong  amateurs,  not  quite  so  keen  as  it  has  been 
on  previous  occasions.     Some  of  this  is  due  to  the 
extremes  of  weather  that  have  prevailed  during 
the  present  season,  as  evinced  also  by  the  fact  that 
one  or  two  noted   growers   complained  of  their 
Dahlias  being  in  a  backward  state  and  flowers  not 
yet  up  to  show  form,  whilst  others  who  had  them 
more  advanced  said  the  hot  dry  days  that  pre- 
ceded the  show  had  proved  very  trying  and  made 
It  difficult  to  preserve  that  freshness  of  the  flowers 
which  adds  so  much  to  their  efi'ect  on  the  show 
table.     Some  of  the  oldest  kinds  among  the  show 
flowers  still  maintain  their  high  position,  as,  for 
example,  James  Cocker,  of  which  many  magnifi- 
cent flowers  were  shown  ;  indeed,  it  was  rarely 
absent  from   the  prize-winning  stands.     It  is  a 
deep  purple  self.     Mrs.  Gladstone  also  was  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  show,  always  easily  dis- 
tinguished because  of  its  soft  and  lovely  blush 
shade  of  self  colour.     Besides  many  fine  blooms  in 
the    collections   there   were  no   less   than   seven 
stands  of  this  kind  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  of 
any  light   coloured   Dahlia.     The  feature  of  the 
show    however,  and   one   which   appsals  to   and 
gratifies  lovers  of  flowers  generally,  was  the  grow- 
ing numbers  and  exceeding  beauty  of  the  Cactus- 
flowered  section  which  now  embraces  a  wider  range 
of  more  brilliant  colours  with  many  tender  shades. 
The  society  rightly  encourages  them,  as  doubt- 
less through  this  class  a  fresh  impetus   will  be 
given  to  Dahlia  culture  in  gardens. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 


blooms.  Captain  Lowe,  Freshfield,  Isle  of  Wight, 
being  second.  For  twelve  blooms  of  fancy  varie 
ties  only,  Mr.  Anstiss  was  first,  and  Mr.  S.  Cooper, 
Ohippenham,  second  ;  whilst  for  six  of  the  same 
class  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  A.  Starling  and  Mr. 
Jetteries  in  the  order  named.  The  best  six  blooms 
°  u  "^L  Dahlia  came  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 

who  showed  grand  flowers  of  William  Keith,  Mr. 
Mortimer,  of  Farnham,  being  second  with  James 
vll^k  i.*^''-  '^-  "'alker  was  first  for  six  of  any 
"Sht  Dahlia,  showing  fine  flowers  of  a  white  self 
that  bears  his  own  name.  Mr.  Mortimer  was 
second  with  Mrs.  Gladstone.  The  best  six  flowers 
ot  a  yellow  variety  also  came  from  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
who  showed  William  Powell  ;  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
was  second  with  John  Hickling.  For  six  tipped 
blooms,  Mr.  F.  W.  Soale,  of  Sevenoaks,  was  first, 
showing  Mrs.  Saunders,  a  yellow,  tipped  with 
white,  and  a  charming  stand  of  blooms.  Mr. 
iUortimer  was  again  second.  Mr.  Humphries 
showed  the  best  six  blooms  of  any  striped  variety 
in  Frank  Pearce,  Mr.  J.  Walker  being  second  with 
Matthew  Campbell.  Mr.  Walker  was  first  for  the 
best  SIX  edged  blooms,  Mr.  J.  T.  West  being 
second. 


Cactus  and  Decorative  Dahlias. 


The  best  sixty  blooms  of  these  in  the  largest 
3las3  of  the  show  again  came  from  that  noted 
grower,   Mr.    Charles    Turner,    Royal    Nursery, 
slough.     The  exhibit   was  a  good  one,  but  the 
lowers  generally  were  more  irregular  in  size  and 
inish  than  is  usually  the  case.     The  finest  were 
Jeorge  Rawlings,   Mrs.   Langtry,  Arthur  Oeock, 
chieftain,  Penelope,  Gloire  de  Lyon,  a  massive 
(Pnite  self,    J.    T.    West,   Grand   Sultan,   James 
^ocker,  Maud  Fellowes,  J.  T.  Rawlings,  Diadem 
Javid  Sanders,  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  Pleasance', 
iV.  Garratt,  Goldfinder,  Mrs.  Gladstone,    Prince 
Bismarck,  John  Walker,  and  Shottesham  Hero, 
ar.  John  Walker,  of  Thame,  was  second  with  a 
nee  lot,  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co., 
Jahsbury,  third.     The  next  class  for  forty-eight 
iloams,  distinct,  embraced  the  same  varieties  as 
re  enumerated  above,  and  Messrs.  Turner,  Wal- 
:er,  and  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.  were  suceess- 
ulin   the  order  named.     For  thirty-six  blooms, 
istinct,  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  of  Chippenham,  was 
n  admirable  first,  showing  a  very  regular  and 
lassive  lot  of  flowers.     The  best  were  Queen  of 
be  Belgians,    Glow-worm,   Ethel  Britton,    Mrs. 
Htdstone,  Duke  of  Fife,  and   Duchess  of  York 
(r.  J.   T.    West,   Tower   Hill,   Brentwood,   was 
30ond,  and  Messrs.   Saltmarsh,   of  Chelmsford, 
iird.     For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.' 
altmarsh  were  first,  Mr.  West  second,  and  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  third.     The  best  twelve  blooms  in  the 
low  and  fancy  section   came  from  Messrs.    J. 
heal  and   Sons,   Crawley,  fine  flowers   of   Mrs 
ladstone,  W.   Rawlings,   G.   Rawlings,   Arthur 
cock,  and  John  Walker  being  shown.  Mr.  Arthur 
awlings,  of  Romford,  was  second,  and  Mr.   H 
arris,  Chelmsford,  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  of  this  section,  Mr. 
bomas  Hobbs,  of  Fasten,  Bristol,  showed  well| 
curing  first  honours  for  twenty-four  "distinct 
corns— Mrs.  Gladstone,  Earl  of  Ravensworth 
arry  Turner,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Prince  of  Den- 
irk,  and  Duchess  of  York,  all  very  fine.  Mr. 
^wkes.  Castle  Bromwich,  Birmingham,  was 
i;ond,  and  Mr.  Anstiss,  Brill,  Bucks,  was  third, 
jir  twelve  distinct  blooms  of  show  varieties  only 
■.  Starling  (gardener  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Raphael, 
ivering,  Essex)  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Gurney 
Jwler,  South  Woodford,  Essex,  second.  Mr  C 
•■tenes,  Chippenham,  had  the  best  six  distinct 


In    the   open    class    for   eighteen   varieties    in 
bunches,  six  blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons  were  an  admirable  first  for  an    exhibit  of 
even   character,   the    flowers    delightfully   fresh. 
They  showed   Purple   Prince,  Beauty  of   Wilts' 
orange-red;    Mr.    Barnes,    salmon    and  yellow'; 
Matchless,  dark  maroon  ;  Kaiserin,  rich  yellow  • 
Professor  Baldwin,  scarlet;  Mrs.  Wilson  Noble' 
salmon -red;     Delicita,    ross-pink,     with    white 
centre;    May   Pictor,    buff,    shading    to   yellow; 
Mrs.  Gordon  Sloane,  deep  red;  Countess  of  Gos- 
ford,  orange  buflf;  Bertha  Mawley,  rich  crimson  • 
Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  orange  ;  Lady  Penzance,  yellow  '; 
and  Earl  of    Pembroke,   deep    purple.     Messrs.' 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  were  second,  and  Mr' 
Charles  Turner  third.     The  best  twelve  varieties', 
six  in  a  bunch,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  their  finest  being Gloriosa, 
Major  Haskins,  Harmony,   Robert  Cannell,   Earl 
of    Pembroke,   Countess   of    Gosford,   and    Mrs 
Peart.     Mr.    J.    T.    West   was   second,  and  Mr! 
F.  W.  Seale  third.     The  decorative  varieties  now 
receive  less  attention  since  the  improvement  and 
increase  of  the  Cactus-flowered  forms.      Messrs. 
.J.  Cheal  and  Sons  were  first  for  twelve  varieties 
in  bunches  of  six  blooms,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Wil- 
liams and  Co.    being   second.     In   the   am'ateur 
classes,  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  showed  well,  and  secured  first  for  twelve 
varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  the  sorts  similar  to 
those  that  have  already  been  enumerated.     Mr. 
Brown,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Morris,  Oak  Loige 
Horley,   Surrey,   was  second.     For  six    distinct 
kinds,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted, 
was   first  with  a  charming  lot,   Mr.    S.   Cooper' 
being    second.      For    nine    varieties    of    Cactus 
Dahlias  Mr.  J.  Stredwick  again  came  to  the  fore 
with  a  fine  lot,  Mr.   Brown,  Oak   Lodge,  being 
second.     For  four  bunches  of  Cactus  kinds  sent 
out  by  Messrs.   H.   Cannell  and    Sons,  Mr.   W. 
Mist,  Ightham,  Sevenoaks,  was  the  only  exhibitor', 
and  received  first  prize. 

PoMPox  AND  Single  Dahlias. 


bunches,  ten  blooms  of  each.  This  was  a  neat 
and  pretty  lot,  the  varieties  Mars,  crimson  ; 
Golden  Gem,  rich  yellow  ;  Favourite,  maroon  ; 
Apollo,  light  buff,  with  Leila  and  Eric,  two  fancy 
kinds.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick  was  second.  For  six 
varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  Mr.  S.  Cooper 
was  first  and  Mr.  G.  Wyatt  (gardener  to  Mr.  G. 
Hilditch,  Twickenham)  was  second.  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons  showed  the  best  twenty-four  va- 
rieties of  single  Dahlias,  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms 
of  each,  the  finest  being  The  Bride,  white  ;  Marion 
Head,  rose,  with  white  centre ;  Duke  of  York, 
orange-crimson  ;  Miss  Roberts,  yellow  ;  Demon, 
dark  maroon  ;  and  Miss  Henshaw,  pale  yel- 
low. The  second  lot  came  from  Mr.  F.  W. 
Seale.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  varieties 
Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Sunningdale,  Berks, 
won  the  first  prize  with  a  pretty  lot,  comprising 
Prince  of  Wales,  crimson,  shading  to  maroon  ; 
Golden  Locks,  yellow  ;  Gold  Dust,  scarlet  suffused 
with  yellow  ;  Kitty,  blush  and  white  ;  Dearest,  a 
lovely  kind  variegated  with  transparent  white 
and  canary. yellow  ;  and  Soubrette,  a  bizarre 
flower  of  several  shades.  Mr.  E.  Mawley  was 
first  and  Mr.  W.  Parrot,  Sevenoaks,  second  in  a 
smaller  class.  Fancy  single  Dahlias  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Seale,  who  were  first  and 
second  in  the  order  named. 

Among  new  Dahlias,  Y'ellow  Globe,  deep  yellow ; 
Hero,  light  orange-red  ;  and  Sepoy,  dark  maroon, 
were  all  fine  flowers  of  the  show  type,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Harris,  Scads  Hill  House,  Orpington. 
Florence  Tranter,  blush,  edged  with  purple,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Tranter,  Henley  -  on  -  Thames. 
Cactus  varieties  were  numerous.  Mrs.  Stirlino-, 
crimson  ;  James  Hudson,  deep  orange-red  ;  Mrs. 
Wilson  Noble,  salmon-red,  a  lovely  shade  of  col- 
our ;  Mrs.  Montefiore,  rich  crimson,  all  came  from 
Messrs.  Cheal.  Nil  Desperandum,  bronze-yellow, 
and  Harry  Stredwick,  maroon -crimson,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  whilst  Mr.  Hudson 
showed  a  single-flowered  Cactus  kind  named 
Adehne.  Messrs.  Pope,  of  Birmingham,  sent 
flowers  of  a  double  crimson  Cactus  form  named 
Ida  Pope,  whilst  a  yellow  one  named  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  came  from  Mr.  Grist,  Freshwater,  Isle 
of  Wight.  Messrs.  Turner  showed  a  fine  stand  of 
blooms  of  their  new  variety  named  Beatrice, 
which  is  of  a  most  distinct  rosy  mauve  colour. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  large  and 
good.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  made  another  great  dis- 
play of  Dahlias,  boldly,  though  somewhat  formally 
arranged,  whilst  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  made  a 
large  exhibit  of  Dahlias.  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Peed  showed  Dahlias  and  other  flowers,  Mr.  M. 
Prichard  a  large  group  of  hardy  flowers,  and 
Messrs.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  two  fine  groups, 
one  of  Gloxinias  and  the  other  of  Caladiums. 


MR.  A.  F.  BARRON. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 


These  were  shown  finely  by  Messrs.  Turner 
who  were  easily  first  for  twenty-four  varieties  in 
bunches  of  ten  blooms  of  each.  The  best  were 
Nerissa,  rose  ;  Diana,  pale  yellow  ;  Pabio,  scarlet 
shading  to  orange  ;  Arthur  West,  dark  crimson  ■ 
Bacchus,  bright  red  ;  Purity,  white  ;  Ganymede' 
rosy  buff  ;  Amber,  deep  yellow  ;  and  Captain  Boy-' 
ton,  dark  crimson.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
and  Co.  were  second,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  third" 
For  twelve  varieties  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  dt  Co.  were 
first,  their  exhibit  containing  fine  bunches  of  G. 
Brinckman,  white  ;  Emily  Hopper,  deep  yellow  ; 
H.  E.  Searle,  orange-red  ;  and  Red  Indian,  deep 
crimson.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
West  and  the  third  to  Mr.  G.  Humphries.  In  the 
amateurs'  classes  for  pompons,  Mr.  J.  Hudson 
Gunnersbury   House   Gardens,   was   first   for  six 


_  Sir,— As  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  England,  I  claim  the  right  of  saying 
with  what  extreme  surprise  and  regret  I  read  the 
ambiguous  and  weak-kneed  apology  of  the  coun- 
cil in  your  last  issue.     As  an  explanation  it  is 
lamentably  weak  and  unsatisfactory.    The  secre- 
tary's apology  also  obscures  the  main  point  of 
this  affair  by  introducing  details  as  to  retiring 
allowance  and  testimonial,  cfec  ,  about  which  we 
are  all  or  nearly  all  agreed.     The  main  point  at 
issue   is   this  :    Granted   that  the  council   had 
every  right  to  place  their  Chiswick  superinten- 
dent on  the  retired  list,  did  they  proceed  in  the 
matter  in  an  honest,  straightforward  manner  ? 
The  general  impression  abroad  is  that  they  did 
not  so  proceed,  but  that   they  went  about  the 
business  in  a  way  suggestive  of  a  secret  con- 
spiracy.    It  is  the  general  belief  (despite   the 
frank   expression    of   regret)   that   some   mean 
and  undignified  methods  were  resorted  to,  and 
this  feeling  it  is  the  business  of  the  council  to 
allay.     Not  only  has   the   council  ignored  the 
Chiswick   Ijoard,  but    it   has   caused"  a   feelinw 
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of  deep  distrust  to  spring  up  as  to  the  future 
business  of  the  society.  What  guarantee  have 
the  Fellows  that  matters  will  not  again  be  mis- 
managed ?  Some  of  us  would  like  to  know  if 
the  present  president  and  council  really  do  their 
best  for  the  society,  or  whether  they  allow  the 
secretary  to  do  as  he  likes.  Let  ua  have  the 
whole  truth  of  the  miserable  affair  and  done 
with  it.  Let  us  have  the  repoit  and  corre- 
spondence for  what  it  is  worth  at  once.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  council  have  either  brought 
about  the  retirement  of  the  Chiswick  superin- 
tendent in  a  proper  manner  or  they  have  not 
done  so,  and  the  best  way  of  dispelling  doubt 
and  erroneous  inferences  will  be  to  publish  at 
once  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  and  the 
actual  report  as  signed.  This  is  a  plain 
duty  the  council  owe  not  only  to  their 
ovm  Fellows,  but  to  every  gardener  in  the 
British  Islands  as  well.  Not  to  produce  the 
direct  evidence  asked  for  will  of  course  only 
defer  the  matter  until  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing. As  it  is,  everyone  interested  is  ask- 
ing all  sorts  of  questions  about  the  un- 
businesslike manner  in  which  the  afl'air  ^\as 
conducted.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  such 
a  society  to  resort  to  any  secret  methods  of  pro- 
cedure ?  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
England  should  be  above  suspicion,  but  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  not  in  that  desirable  posi- 
tion, for  there  is  suspicion  in  many  minds  as  to 
the  present  and  also  doubts  as  to  the  future. 

It  is  no  use  the  council  ordering  the  secretary 
to  write  plausible  apologies  that  satisfy  no  one, 
but  only  inten.sify  the  spirit  of  distrust.  Let 
the  report  and  its  attendant  correspondence  be 
published  ;  that  is  really  the  best  way  to  dispel 
misapprehension  as  to  any  unfairness  or  dis- 
courtesy.—F.  R.  H.  S. 


The  letter  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Hor' 

ticultural  Society  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
the  7th  inst.  is  plausible,  but  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory.    The  apology  contained  in  the  letter  to  the 
Chiswick  Board  is  particularly  feeble,   but  this 
does  noc  much  concern  the  Fellows,  inasmuch  as 
that  body  is  the  council's  own  creation.     How- 
ever, to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  excuse  in  the  letter 
is  very  extraordinary  ;  not  consulting  the  child 
"  was  due  to  an  oversight,"  a  thing  hardly  pos- 
sible to  have  happened  in  a  body  of  intelligent 
men.     I  am  more  inclined  to  the  idea  that  it  was 
not    to    the    interest    of    the   promoters   of   the 
"special   committee"    to    consult   the  Chiswick 
Board,  and  as  a  Fellow  I  accept  the  excuse  with  a 
grain   of  salt.     The  Fellows  have  now  to  consider 
how  far  the  honour  of  the  society  is  involved  in 
the  secrecy  of  the  council  in  appointing  "  a  special 
committee  to  advise  them  as  to  the  future  of  the 
gardens  "  when   they  had  a  standing  committee 
for,  I  presume,  the  very  purpose  of  advising  them 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  gardens,  and  if 
it  was  not  doing  its  duty  the  council  should  h.ave 
dissolved  it,  and  then  appointed  a  committee  to 
answer  the  object  they  had  in  view  ;  this  would 
have  had  the  \  irtue  of  being  straightforward,  but 
as  the  council  has  taken  a  tortuous  action,  they 
must  also  take  the  consequence  of  having  created 
a   feeling  of   uneasiness   in   the  minds  of  many 
Fellows,  which  justifies  the  suspicion  that  there 
ii  a  want  of  fair  ploy  generally.     The  treatment 
of  their  child  was  un  English  :  that  to  Mr.  Barron 
was   full  of  ingratitude  and  unhandsome.     As  to 
the  remark  of  the  council's  "  intention  to  promote 
a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Barron,"  it  was  well  for  the 
success  of  the  testimonial  and  the  credit  of  the 
council  they  did  retire,  as  their  action  would  only 
have   been  viewed    as   a  "blind."     Is   there   no 
chance  of  the  Fellows  bringing  the  council  to  see 
what  valuable  services  they  are  sacrificing  or  in- 
duce them  to  produce  the  report  which  led  up  to 
Mr.    Barron's   virtual  dismissal?     We  now  know 
the  names  of  the  men  who  signed  the  report,  and 
ilie   council    would   consult   their    reputation    by 
~  aking  this  report  public.    If  the  council  will  not 


take  action,  I  trust  that  one  or  other  of  "the 
special   committee "   will    have    the    courage  to 
make  the  facts  known.      Murder  will   out,  and 
as  there  is  no  legal  restraint,  I  feel  sure  there 
can  be  no  moral  one  in  such  a  case.     One  conclu- 
sion we  may  safely  draw  if  the  council  still  refuse 
to  produce  the  report,  is  that  it  is  clear  the  report 
is  wanting   in   backbone,  and  what  is  hid  under 
the    cloak   of    the    "special    committee"   would 
prove  more  damaging  to  the  council's  reputation 
than     it    could     be    to     that    of    Mr.     Barron. 
If    the     council    fail     to     consult    their    repu- 
tation, then  the  Fellows  must  take  action  and 
appoint  a  committee  of  investigation,  and   this 
should  be  done  promptly,  as  the  advertisement 
is    out    for  a   new   superintendent    "possessing 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  all  depart- 
ments  of  horticulture."     As  a  Fellow,   I  should 
wish  to   know   if   the  council   have  made  them- 
selves severally  and  individually  responsible  for 
the  pension   of   .£180  voted   for   Mr.   Barron,  or 
how    do    they    propose    to    raise    the    sum    an- 
nually? as   assuredly  there  will   be  a  falling  off 
in  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  look  upon  Mr. 
Barron's  dismissal  as  a  job.     Then,  again,  the  re- 
ference in  the  council's  letter  to  "  the  desirability 
of  making  considerable  changes  in  the  gardens  at 
Chiswick "   might    not   be  approved    of   by   the 
Fellows— a  not  at  all  unlikely  thing.     This  would 
lead  to  a  further  falling  off  in  revenue.     The  new 
superintendent  is  to  liave  £200,  a  salary  which, 
added  to  ttie  pension,  makes  a  total  of  £3S0,  as 
against  £225  paid  to  the  present  superintendent, 
who  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities 
the  council  are  advertising  for,   viz.,  "practical 
and  scientific  knowledge  of  horticulture''  ;  indeed, 
few  men  equal  Mr.  Barron  in  the  knowledge  that 
relates  to  tiortioultural  science  and  practice.     A 
correspondent  signing  himself  "Lux,"  and  who 
evidently  can  throw  some  light  on  the  finances  of 
the  R.H.S. ,  writing  in  a  contemporary  says,  "  the 
resources  of  the  R.  H.  S.  are  limited. "     If  so,  whe  re 
is  the  pension  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  to  come  from, 
seeing  this  will  entail  an  extra  sum  of  £155  per 
annum?      "Lux"   evidently  writes  with   know- 
ledge, and  may  not  be  unwilling  to  answer  this 
important  question.     There  are  wealthy  men  on 
the  council  ;  have  they  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions to  guarantee  the  society's  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  its  expenditure,  or  the  amount  of  the 
pension  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  should  the  society  be 
unable  to  pay  him  annually  ?    If  the  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  council  are  not  prepared  to  guarantee  Mr. 
Barron  his  pension,  why  get  rid  of  him,  consider- 
ing he  is  the  most  capable  man  who  has  ever  had 
charge  of  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  who  has  still  ten 
good  years'  work  in  him.      Mr.  Barron  has  in  the 
past  met  all  the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting 
councils,  and  I  fear  not   he  could  fulfil  all  that 
the  present  council  could  get  out  of  any  other 
man,  and  especially  an  untried  man.     The  ritk  is 
great,  and  the  council  must  be  told  they  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  results  arising  from  any 
forced  change.     If  the  council  are  really  consult- 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S. 
and  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  they  would 
take  the  Fellows  into  their  confidence,  lay  their 
plans  before  them,  get  their  adherence  and  support, 
and  should  the  change  referred  to  not  prove  a 
success,  the  Fellows,  having  been  partners  to  it, 
would  not  bo  unreasonable ;  but  if  a  few  men  take 
so  much  responsibility  upon  themselves,  no  con- 
sideration must  be  made  for  their  failures  or  their 
follies. — Peter  Bakr. 


last  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at  2  feet  deep 
stood  at  64°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  at  66°.  The  latter 
reading  is  about  7°  in  excess  of  the  September 
average  for  that  depth.  Only  insignificant  amounts 
of  rain  have  fallen  during  the  last  fortnight,  except 
on  the  6th  inst.,  when  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  rain  fell.  This  was  during  a  rather  severe 
thunderstorm.  About  4  a.m.  there  occurred  an 
exceptionally  heavy  downpour,  exactly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  rain  falling  in  ten  minutes.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  month  the  sun  has  shone 
brightly,  on  an  average  for  7:1  hours  a  day,  which 
is  a  splendid  record  for  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber.— E.  M.,  Berlchamsied. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — Another  hot 
week  and  the  fourth  unseasonably  warm  week  in 
succession.  On  one  day  the  highest  shade  tem- 
perature reached  78°  and  on  another  79°.  On  only 
one  occasion  has  the  latter  temperature  been  ex- 
ceeded in  September  during  the  previous  ten 
years,  and  that  was  on  September  11,  1891,  when 
the  shade  maximum  was  81°.  Some  of  the  nights 
were  j)articularly  warm,  and  on  that  preceding 
the  6th  the  thermometer  ex  posed  on  the  lawn  never 
fell  lower  than  56°,  which  is  an  unusually  high 
minimum  reading  for   the  month.     On  Tuesday 


Roses  failing. — I  am  in  a  difficulty  with  my 
Rose  house.  I  put  in  a  good  border  of  clay, 
manure,  and  old  loam,  which  I  planted  with  Teas, 
and  up  the  roof  I  have  climbers,  but  this  is  the 
second  year  in  which  I  have  failed  to  get  any 
decent  flowers.  The  buds  are  small  and  the  plants 
look  sickly,  the  leaves  turning  yellow  and  falling 
off.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause?  I  have 
top  ventilators  and  also  box  ventilators  built  into 
the  walls.— W.  R.  F. 

*,*  We  do  not  see  how  you  could  possibly  have 
treated  your  Roses  better  as  regards  soil  and  the 
formation  of  your  house.  The  fault  undoubtedly 
lies  in  the  after  culture.  Has  the  temperature 
been  very  high  during  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, so  as  to  scorch  the  growth  ?  Have  you  over- 
watered  with  liquid  manures,  or  allowed  the 
border  to  become  too  dry  ?  It  is  a  diificult  point 
for  anyone  who  does  not  see  the  plants,  and  could 
ask  a  question  or  two  upon  the  spot,  to  decide  or 
even  give  a  good  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of 
failure.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  could  write  again 
and  say  a  little  more  about  their  culture,  as  it  is 
clearly  no  fault  of  house  or  soih — Ed. 

Adiantums  unhealthy  (XeiDcastk). — The 
fronds  of  Maidenhair  Fern  sent  are  very  small,  and 
the  plants,  evidently  enough,  are  in  feeble  health. 
Some  cultivators  are  much  too  fond  of  puUing  to 
pieces  and  repotting  their  plants.  It  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  stock  be  rapidly  increased  in  number, 
then  dividing  and  repotting  just  when  active 
growth  commences  in  February  or  March  are 
right  enough,  but  there  ought  to  be  no  over- 
potting.  The  finest  plants,  or  those  which  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number  of  extra  good  fronds, 
are  those  which  are  not  repotted  very  often,  every 
second  or  third  year  being  (|uite  often  enough  to 
shift  the  plants.  When  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  soot-water  or  other  only  moderately 
strong  liquid  manure  should  be  given  frequently, 
and  dryness  at  the  roots  not  be  tolerated  at  any 
time  while  the  fronds  are  green.  Excessive  shade 
is  not  desirable,  as  this  unduly  weakens  the  fronds. 
What  Adiantums  like  is  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, that  is  to  say,  something  between  the  heat 
of  a  stove  and  the  coolness  of  a  greenhouse,  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
also  being  needed.  Blinds  should  be  run  over  the 
house  or  pit  whenever  the  sun  shines  strongly  on 
it,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  crowded  or  frequently 
muddled  about,  they  will  thrive  grandly.  It  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  with  plants 
2  feet  through  in  9-rnch,  or  even  smaller,  pots. 
A  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  of  loam  to  one 
each  of  peat  and  leaf  soil,  with  sharp  sand  addcil, 
is  most  suitable,  but  the  peat  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Avoid  souring  the  new  soil  by  over-water- 
ing. Never  resort  to  overhead  syringing,  and  do 
not  cut  many  fronds  from  feeble  plants. — Ed.        i 

Names   of  plants.— r.  B.  Dyrris.—l,  Pteler' 
trifoliata;  2,  Euoiivmus  europ-Tua  ;  3,  Rhamnus  ttla 

ternus. C.    Marigles.—l,  Momordica  sp. 1,-  H 

,S'/fi'enson.  —  Roses,    1,    rot    recognised;     2,    Mme, 
Chauvry;   .3,   Gen.  Jacqueminot ;    4,  Mme.  LanibarU 
Your  Ferns  are  attacked  with  brown  scale.     The  bffil 
way  will  be  to  cut  off  the  fronds  and  burn  them. 
"iSTames  of  fruit.— S.  U.  r;.- Apple  Lanes'  Trinci 

Albert. y.    r.— Apples,    1,    Summer    Orange  i    - 

Tower  ut  Ulamis  ;  3,  Lane's  I'rince  Albert      Fium 

send    when    ripe. JJiuiion.— Apples,    1,_   I'.nipero 

Alexander  ;  2,  not  recognised  :  3,  Ashmead  s  Kerne) 
4,  Tower  uf  Glumis ;  .'),  Plnm  Cox's  Emperor;  b; 
Jefferson. 
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"This  1b  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather ;  but 
Thi  Akt  itself  is  SiTxiB.i."—Bhakapeart. 


Rose  Garden. 


AUTUMN  ROSES. 

Althocgh  by  common  consent  the  Rose  is  the 
queen  of  flowers,  the  traditional  error  that  asso- 
ciates it  with  the  early  summer  months  only  is 
as  yet  all  too  common.  If  this  is  not  so,  why  is 
it  that  we  see  scarcely  any  Roses  at  flower  shows 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
and  that  the  inspection  of  gardens  reveals  a 
state  of  things  not  easy  to  understand  and 
harder  still  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  the 
Rose  of  to-day  is  as  much  a  flower  of  the  au- 
tumn as  it  is  of  the  summer,  and  even  more 
delightful  because  more  profuse  in  its  later 
blooming?  Nearly  all  the  Rose  growing  that 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  general  public, 
and  we  might  say  absolutely  all  that  is  done  by 
the  many  societies  that  are  specially  devoted 
to  this  flower,  are  based  upon  its  past  traditions 
and  manifestly  incomplete.  The  National  Rose 
Society  is  a  standing  example  of  incapacity  to 
realise  or  appreciate  all  that  appertains  to  the 
title  it  assumes  when  it  does  nothing  to  show  the 
general  public  the  artistic  aspect  of  Rose  grow- 
ing and  the  prolonged  season  of  tho  flower's 
beauty,  but  contents  itself  with  providing  its 
votaries  in  the  early  Rose  days  with  two  or 
three  opportunities  of  beating  each  other  in  the 
production  of  the  biggest  blooms — a  very  con- 
fined scope  indeed  for  good  and  useful  work, 
and  quite  inadequate  as  a  means  of  representing 
the  varied  charms  of  Rose  growth  and  blooming. 
All  that  is  done  publicly  and  collectively  is 
identified  with  this  aspect  of  Rose  culture,  and 
as  far  as  the  Rose  societies  are  concerned,  no 
autumn  recognition  of  Roses  is  ever  forthcoming. 
Roscs  there  are,  however,  at  the  present  time 
and  in  exceeding  abundance.  We  are  not  invit- 
ing attention  to  a  few  lingering  remnants  that 
belong  to  a  display  of  earlier  months,  but  to  a 
Rose  picture,  gay  in  refined  colour,  that  give  s 
efiect  without  garishness,  and  that  shows  the 
fullest  Rose  beauty. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  held  in  the 
Chiswick  Gardens  last  week,  the  great  feature 
unquestionably  was  the  large  and  beautiful  ex- 
hibit of  Roses  in  great  variety  made  by  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  not  of 
individual  blooms  set  up  in  the  conventional 
way,  but  bunches  of  many  kinds,  showing  well 
what  the  Rose  garden  can  yield  at  the  present 
time.  But  even  this  display,  admirable  and 
instructive  in  its  way,  was  but  a  faint  fore- 
shadowing of  the  autumn  Rose  beauty  that  we 
have  since  seen  and  enjoyed  in  the  Waltham 
Cross  Nursery. 

One  cannot  certainly  be  accused  of  overstating 
the  merits  of  the  Rose  as  an  autumn  flower,  or 
exaggerating  its  beauty  when  long  lines  and 
large  breaks  of  well-known  varieties  are  seen 
much  more  profuse  in  bloom  than  in  the  pro- 
verbial days  of  Roses.  The  lesson  to  be  learned 
is  to  grow  the  best  varieties  and  many  of  them, 
and  then  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  equally  as 
charming  in  a  limited  space,  we  may  ensure 
Roses  in  abundance  and  picturesque  eff'ect 
What  a  waste  of  space,  indeed,  to  be  giving  Rose 
hushes  a  square  yard  of  ground  each  when  the 
same  area  would  take  a  dozen  bushes  of  certain 
kinds  that  would  hide  the  ground  completely 
and  cover  themselves  in  lavish  bloom. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  to  all  who 
know  Roses  the  Teas  are  pre-eminent  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  although  they  have  been  often 
praised  in  these  pages,  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
unnoticed  such  sterling  kinds  as  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Anna  Olivier,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme. 
Falcot,  Mme.  Lambard,  Sunset,  Catherine 
Mermet,  The  Bride,  Adam,  Marie  d'Orleans, 
and  many  more  well-known  varieties.  Here 
are  garden  flowers  that  appeal  to  and  abun- 
dantly satisfy  all  the  senses,  and  yet  in  a  re- 
cent addition  to  Rose  literature  it  was  said  that 
the  Rose  was  full  of  shortcomings  as  a  garden 
flower.  Who  at  the  present  time  would  ex- 
change a  bed  of  Tea  Roses  for  one  of  scarlet 
Geraniums?  and  if  we  have  gardens  for  the 
enjoyment  they  give  us,  why  not  seek  it  to  the 
fullest  extent  by  growing  the  flowers  we  love 
best  !  Among  the  Tea  Roses  (in  addition  to 
those  that  are  now  recognised  as  standard  kinds) 
we  noted  several  others  more  or  less  of  recent 
origin  abundantly  fulfilling  earlier  promises  of 
merit.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria— not  a  true 
Tea,  perhaps,  but  with  all  the  attributes  of  the 
best  of  that  class — will  certainly  grow  in  popular 
favour  as  its  merits  become  known ;  whilst  in 
Mme.  Pernet-Ducherand  Gustave  Regis  we  have 
two  essentially  garden  Roses,  and  they  were  pro- 
minent here,  bearing  huge  heads  of  many  flowers 
in  a  variety  of  stages  and  gradations  of  colour 
from  the  rich  yellow  bud  to  the  white  fully- 
expanded  bloom.  These  certainly  are  two 
notable  additions  to  the  list  of  Roses  that  will 
make  the  garden  gay  at  this  period.  Of  dwarfer 
growth,  but  a  picture  at  any  time,  and  a  Rose 
that  will  always  furnish  a  bouquet  of  lovely  buds 
is  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  by  no  means 
new  perhaps,  but  slow  in  receiving  the  appre- 
ciation it  deserves.  G.  Nabonnand,  again,  would 
be  tabooed  by  those  who  would  have  all  Roses 
as  full  and  solid  as  a  Cabbage,  yet  what  a 
beauty  it  is,  and  altogether  unique  in  its  colour- 
ing, its  broad  petals  spreading  out  like  those  of 
a  Tulip  in  the  sun  and  delicately  margined  with 
pink,  which  fades  imperceptibly  away  in  the 
creamy  white  ground  colour.  Grace  Darling, 
Viscountess  Folkestone  and  Camoens  are  an 
indispensable  trio  that  were  much  in  evidence, 
as  also  were  La  France  and  its  so-called  white 
counterpart,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  which  really 
has  no  resemblance  to  La  France,  but  stands 
out  conspicuous  on  its  own  merits  as  one  of 
the  freest,  sweetest  and  most  persistent  of 
bloomers.  Even  on  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
flowers  were  fairly  numerous.  But  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  Teas  almost  monopolise 
admiration.  After  these  come  the  Monthlies, 
and  here  again  what  possibilities  there  are 
for  autumn  Rose  pictures.  There  were  other 
things  perhaps  as  good,  but  assuredly  nothing 
better  at  the  time  of  our  visit  than  a  large 
break  of  the  old  pink  China  or  Monthly  Rose 
glowing  with  hundreds  of  blooms.  With 
this,  Fellenbsrg,  Cramoisi-Superieur  and  Mme. 
Laurette  Messimy,  what  colour,  fragrance  and 
long-lasting  beauty  have  we  to  make  a  fea- 
ture of.  Lastly,  there  are  the  Polyanthas,  in 
which  extremes  truly  meet,  as  they  present  the 
greatest  flower  profusion  of  all  upon  plants 
whose  stature  is  dwarfed  to  a  degree  that  would 
make  them  insignificant.  The  lines  of  plants 
even  at  this  late  date  were  quite  smothered 
with  flowers.  They  are  not  perhaps  so  impor- 
tant as  the  Teas  and  other  kinds,  but  they  are 
charming,  and  ably  assist  in  filling  up  the  very 
full  measure  of  autumn  Rose  beauty. 


Rose  Maman  Cocliet  is  a  Tea  Rose  that  has 
a  future  before  it.  We  have  seen  it  in  good  form 
on  several  occasions  this  season,  and  in  the  Wal- 
tham Cross  Nursery  it  is  now  carrying  fine  blooms. 


In  form,  substance,  and  lovely  rose-pink  colour  it 
much  resembles  Catherine  Mermet,  but  is  besides 
endowed  with  a  vigorous  growth,  as  evidenced 
by  the  long  strong  shoots  it  has  this  season  sent  up. 

Tea  Rose  Marie  d'Orleans. — This  Rose  was 
conspicuous  in  the  Waltham  Cross  Nursery,  the 
bushes  carrying  many  beautiful  blooms.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  abundant  bloomer,  distinct  in 
form  and  colour,  and  always  good.  By  some 
strange  oversight  its  merits  are  known  to  but  a 
few. 

Rose  Christine  de  Noue. — This  proves  to  be 
a  first-rate  Rose,  and  though  not  exactly  new  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  Its  flowers,  full  and 
finely  shaped,  stand  up  erect,  are  of  a  deep  rose 
colour  in  the  centre,  shading  to  crimson  in  the 
outer  petals,  and  deliciously  sweet.  It  was  raised 
and  sent  out  by  Guillot,  and  this  fact  alone  is 
strong  testimony  to  its  high  merit. 

Rose  Mme.  Joseph.  Combet,  raised  by  Bon- 
naire,  is  one  of  last  year'snew  Roses  which  attracted 
our  attention  at  Waltham  Cross.  At  a  first 
glance  it  might  be  mistaken  for  Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
it  having  the  vigour  and  erect  habit  of  growth  of 
that  kind,  but  its  flowers  appear  to  be  fuller. 
They  are  of  globular  form  and  cream-white  in 
colour. 

Rose  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  one  of  last 
year's  new  Roses,  has  been  very  charming  lately 
in  the  Waltham  Cross  Nursery.  In  form  and  ex- 
quisite colouring  it  reminds  one  very  much  of 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  having  the  same  Tulip-shapd 
bloom,  whilst  in  colour  it  is  cream-white  shading 
to  deeper  yellow  at  the  base,  but  the  petals  are 
beautifully  margined  and  flushed  with  a  tender 
pink  shade. 

Rose  Clio  is  one  of  the  Waltham  Cross  Roses, 
and  a  first-rate  addition  to  the  very  limited 
selection  of  those  that  bear  light-coloured  blooms 
in  the  H.I',  class.  It  has  besides  everything  to 
recommend  it  as  a  garden  Rose,  above  all  being 
endowed  with  a  vigour  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
strong  growing  Dijon  Teas.  Some  of  this  year's 
shoots  are  over  6  feet  in  height,  whilst  bushes 
several  years  old  are  of  great  size.  One  need 
not  hesitate  to  plant  a  group  of  this  kind  in  order 
to  make  a  Rose  picture. 

Roses  Bardou  Job  and  Gloire  des  Roso- 
manes.  —  Among  many  autumn  Roses  now 
flowering  these  two  are  conspicuous  alike  in  pro- 
fusion and  brilliance.  The  cooler  days  of  autumn 
are  better  suited  to  them,  and  their  semi-double 
flowers  last  longer  at  tliis  season.  Here,  indeed, 
are  two  grand  Roses  wherewith  to  enliven  and 
put  a  little  colour  into  the  flowerless  shrubberies. 
They  only  want  to  be  treated  as  shrubs  and 
allowed  to  have  their  own  way. 

Rose  IjOrna  Doone. — Bourbon  Roses  as  a 
class  are  lightly  regarded  at  the  present  day, 
with  one  notable  exception,  viz.,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison.  In  Lorna  Doone  we  have  a  Bourbon 
that  deserves  popularity,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
grand  garden  Rose,  as  truly  perpetual  as  the  old 
Malmaison.  Two  group  Jthis  kind  at  Waltham 
Cross  were  as  beautiful  as  any  Rose  in  June,  every 
plant  bearing  fine  flowers  in  quantity  and  many 
buds  yet  to  expand.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  W. 
Paul.  Its  flowers  are  large,  full  and  sweet,  of  a 
deep  rosy  crimson  colour,  and  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage  upon  a  plant  of  vigorous  growth. 

Tea  Rose  Sylphe. — This  is  a  new  variety 
of  Mr.  W.  Paul's  raising,  and  one  of  decided 
promise.  It  has  a  sturdy  and  free  habit  of 
growth  and  flowers  of  medium  size,  borne  erect 
on  long,  strong  stalks,  that  adapt  it  well  for 
cutting.  In  its  exquisite  shades  of  white  and 
blush-pink  it  gives  us  a  flower  of  the  same  lovely 
tint  as  that  of  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  is  a 
welcome  acquisition  on  that  account,  as  few  can 
do  anything  with  the  latter  kind. 

Rose  Francis  Dubreuil  is  a  red-flowered 
Tea  that  appears  to  possess  more  than  an  average 
degree  of  merit.  It  is  certaiidy  very  much  better 
than  most  of  this  class,  which  have  been  ofifered 
all  too  freely  of  late,  but  growers  wisely  have 
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accepted  but  a  few  of  them.  Francis  Dubreuil 
was  raised  by  Dubreuil,  and  is  being  sent  out  this 
autumn.  We  saw  it  at  Waltham  Cross  and  were 
decidedly  impressed  with  it,  as  its  colour  is  a  deep 
crimson-red  shading  to  a  darker  hue  in  the  outer 
petals,  but  there  is  no  suspicious  purple  tint  that 
makes  so  many  red  Teas  dreary-looking.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  well  formed  and  borne  erect  upon 
strong  shoots.  It  is  a  Rose  worth  trying  and  we 
shall  watch  its  behaviour  another  year. 

Boses  Duke  of  York  and  ftueen  Mab.— 

These  are  two  most  noteworthy  additions  to  the 
as  yet  meagre  list  of  first-rate  Monthly  Roses, 
both  of  them  having  been  raised  in  the  Waltham 
Cross  Nursery,  and  they  are  now  flowering  well 
there.  The  Duke  of  York  would  seem  to  do  as 
well  indoors  as  out,  for  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  showed  a 
group  of  pot  plants  of  this  variety  in  abundant 
bloom.  If  proof  were  wanting  of  its  continuity  it 
is  forthcoming  to  the  fullest  degree,  as  we  lately 
saw  these  same  plants  still  under  glass  and  bear- 
ing their  fourth  crop  of  flowers  this  season.  Two 
round  beds  of  Duke  of  York  filled  with  this 
variety  were  also  charming.  The  form  of  the 
flower  and  the  exquisite  variation  of  its  colouring 
recall  the  Tea  Rose  Hom^re,  but  for  open-air 
growth  Duke  of  York  is  far  ahead  of  that  kind. 
The  buds  are  of  much  better  form  than  those  of 
Monthly  Roses  generally,  and  in  this  state  of  a 
deep  rose-pink  colour,  but  they  expand  into 
flowers  that  shade  to  pink,  curiously  mottled 
with  white.  Queen  Mab  is  of  more  recent  origin, 
but  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  have  many 
admirers.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  form  and 
tender  colour,  a  pale  salmon  tint,  flushed  with 
pink  and  shaded  with  copper-yellow  at  the  base. 
In  growth  and  freedom  of  blooming  it  appears  to 
be  all  that  one  can  desire. 


Flower  Garden. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
It  often  happens  in  the  case  of  newly-formed  her- 
baceous borders  that  they  cannot  be  filled  the  first 
year  with  permanent  plants,  and  when  this  is  so 
recourse  is  had  for  the  first  summer  season  to 
some  of  the  most  enduring  of  the  annuals  or  ordi- 
nary bedding  plants  of  a  tender  nature  in  such 
varieties  as  will  adapt  themselves  the  most  readily 
to  the  surroundings.  By  the  end  of  the  present 
month  these  flowers  will,  however,  have  served 
their  end  and  be  decidedly  on  the  wane,  and  so 
soon  as  an  opportunity  offers  and  they  can  be 
cleared  away,  the  spaces  can  be  filled  in  with 
those  herbaceous  plants  that  have  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  such  things,  for  instance,  as 
Polyanthuses  and  Campanulas  from  seed.  Pinks 
and  Violas  from  cuttings.  Carnations  from  layers, 
and  others  possibly  from  division.  These  are  all 
front  row  plants,  that  are  to  be  planted  in  bold 
groups  towards  the  front  of  the  border;  the  back 
and  centre  are  more  readily  filled,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  plants  occupying  such  positions 
are  stronger  growers,  thev  <iuiekly  fill  up  large 
spaces  of  bare  ground,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  nearly 
all  amenable  to  propagation  by  division,  an  easy 
and  expeditious  w.ay  of  increasing  the  stock  when 
a  few  of  each  species  or  variety  have  once  been 
acquired.  In  the  case  alike  of  seedlings,  cuttings 
layers,  or  divided  plants,  it  will  be  found  advis- 
able to  give  a  thorough  soaking  before  lifting  if 
the  weather  is  inclined  to  be  dry,  and  to  perform 
the  operation  carefully  with  the  view  of  preserv- 
ing the  roots  intact.  It  is  of  little  use  taking  the 
trouble  to  prepare  a  good  plant  if  at  lifting  time 
It  IS  to  be  dragged  or  pulled  out  of  the  ground. 
Ihe  spaces  intended  for  autumn  planting  should, 
when  the  summer  stulf  i.«  removed,  get  a  liberal 
dose  of  short  manure,  be  deeply  forked,  and  well 
broken  up.  If  it  is  decided  to  have  a  few  clumps 
of  Dafl'odils  in  the  regular  herbaceous  borders,  I 
should  strongly  recommend  the  choice  of  fairly 
high  cla.ss  varieties ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  they 


can  be  acquired  in  quantity  for  massing  in  the 
wild  garden,  but  suiEcient  may  be  obtained  for 
clumps  of  a  size  that  will  correspond  with  the 
surrounding  groups  of  herbaceous  plants.  Half- 
a-dozen  good  ones  would  be  Emperor,  Empress, 
Horsfieldi,  maximus.  Sir  Watkin,  and  Barri  con- 
spicuus.  These  rank  among  the  medium-priced 
varieties,  which  everyone  should  grow  if  only  in 
small  quantities.  They  are  sometimes  mixed 
with  Polyanthuses  or  Primroses,  but  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  such  a  style  of  planting.  It  has  an  un- 
natural patchy  appearance.  It  is  better  to  plant 
them  alone,  covering  the  ground  after  the  foliage 
is  gone  with  some  dwarf  annual,  or  if  a  per- 
manent carpet  is  required,  with  some  of  the 
dwarfest  of  the  alpine  Phloxes.  One  piece  of 
work  in  the  herbaceous  border  that  must 
not  be  neglected  when  any  plants  are  lifted 
for  propagation  is  to  see  to  the  removal  of 
any  obnoxious  weeds  that  may  have  found  their 
way  into  the  border.  Some  years  ago  I  had  given 
me  a  lot  of  herbacous  plants  to  fill  in  the  side  of  a 
hill  that  was  to  be  planted  with  alternate  clumps 
of  these  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  stuS'  was  not 
thoroughly  examined,  but  planted  straight  away 
as  it  came,  with  the  result  that  the  following  sea- 
son I  had  goodly  crops  of  Prickly  Comfrey, 
Couch  Grass,  Ground  Elder  and  Bindweed.  The 
experience  thus  gained  taught  me  the  lesson  of 
shaking  out,  washing  if  need  be  all  soil  from  the 
crowns  and  examining  the  soil  for  any  objection- 
able subjects.  Once  planted  the  spreading  capa- 
city of  the  weeds  above-mentioned  is  so  great,  that 
they  are  with  great  difficulty  eradicated,  especially 
if  they  have  managed  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  crowns  of  the  plants.  In  some  cases  it  is  not 
altogether  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  the  root 
of  the  weed  from  that  of  the  plant  among  which  it 
may  be  entwined.  That  very  objectionable  pest, 
for  instance,  known  as  Ground  Elder,  is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  the  Alstrtemerias  or  Tro- 
pfeolum  speciosum.  Also  following  up  the  idea 
of  cleanliness  and  order,  it  may  be  noted  that 
where  borders  are  left  a  bit  to  themselves  that  is 
not  kept  too  stiff  and  formal,  stray  plants  are  often 
apt  to  make  their  appearance,  and  these  may  be 
promptly  and  carefully  removed.  A  judicious 
mixture  is  always  welcome,  but,  as  notsd  in  the 
case  of  the  Polyanthuses  and  Daffodils,  anything 
patchy  or  unnatural  is  foreign  to  true  flower  gar- 
dening. 

Lifting  tender  plants. — With  September 
drawing  to  a  close  one  can  never  be  sure  of  the 
weather,  and  the  early  approach  of  frost  being 
very  probable,  we  flnished  last  week  running  the 
spade  round  several  tender  plants  with  the  view 
to  their  early  lifting.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  large-flowered  Paris  Daisies  reveals  the  fact 
that  they  are  this  year  quite  free  of  the  leaf-boring 
maggot,  and  a  good  batch  of  both  white  and 
yellow  varieties  will  come  up.  They  come  in  very 
acceptable  for  cutting  when  the  frost  has  cleared 
the  borders  of  outdoor  flowers  and  stand  well  in 
water.  If  the  plants  are  large,  it  is  advisable  to 
choose  a  dull  day  for  the  lifting,  performing  the 
operation  carefully.  Pot  up  directly,  give  a  good 
soaking  of  water  and  stand  them  in  the  shade  for 
a  few  days  until  they  have  recovered  from  the 
check  caused  by  removal.  If  the  small- flowered 
variety  is  grown,  a  few  of  this  may  also  be  lifted, 
for  if  the  flowers  are  not  so  useful  the  plants  will 
help  to  brighten  the  conservatory  until  the  Chry- 
santhemums are  ready,  and  may  also  be  employed 
for  vaiious  purposes.  Nice  plants  from  a  good 
strain  of  Margarita  Carnations  may  also  be  potted 
up  ;  those  from  late  sowings  will  now  be  just 
coming  into  flower  and  be  bristling  with  flower- 
buds.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  on  no 
account  to  put  them  anywhere  near  the  pot  varie- 
ties (either  winter  or  spring-flowering)  if  there  is 
any  sign  of  disease  on  them.  I  heard  of  a  case 
last  year  where  the  disea-ie  was  believed  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  choicer  kinds  by  bringing  in 
a  lot  of  Margarita.  The  inference  may  have  been 
wrong,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
Cannas,  with  their  striking  foliage,  often  come  in 
very  handy  where  the  supply  of  large  Palms  and 
Dracanae  is  not  extensive,  and  a  few  of  the  best 


and  most  thapely  can  be  lifted,  also  the  best  of 
Grevillearobueta,  if  provision  has  not  been  made  to 
grow  on  a  supply  in  pots.  It  may  be  noted  before 
leaving  this  subject  that  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  way  of  bedding  stuff  of  which  the  stock  is 
limited,  and  of  which  sufficient  cuttings  could  not 
be  secured,  it  will  be  well  to  lift  and  pot  a  few 
plants  from  which  cuttings  can  be  taken  in  the 
spring.  A  good  supply  of  dwarf  Ageratum  can 
often  be  secured  in  this  way  when  the  amount  of 
cuttings  obtainable  in  the  autumn  is  very  small. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  look  through  beds  of  seedling 
Petunias  and  Verbenas  to  see  if  one  has  anything 
special ;  sometimes  one  or  two  may  be  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  existing  varieties,  and  the  old 
plants  may  in  this  case  be  also  potted  up. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  and  L.  fulgens. — As  the 
time  for  lifting  these  (where  they  are  growing  in 
situations  rendering  their  removal  necessary)  is 
now  close  at  hand,  I  should  like  to  ask  corre- 
spondents who  annually  complain  of  losses  whether 
water  is  given  through  the  winter  months,  as  on 
comparing  notes  with  a  friend — who  also  said  three 
parts  of  his  stock  was  generally  missing  in  the 
spring — the  question  of  water  or  no  water  seemed 
the  only  point  of  difference  between  us.  My 
plants  are  put  into  ordinary  border  soil  that  is 
fairly  moist  as  thickly  as  I  can  pack  them,  and 
do  not  get  a  drop  of  water  until  they  are  pulled 
to  pieces  and  re-boxed  in  spring  ready  for  a  start. 
It  may  perhaps  be  hardly  necessary  to  give  the 
reminder  that  before  the  approach  of  frost  all 
plants  of  a  permanent  character  at  all  tender 
that  have  helped  in  the  summer  flower  garden 
should  be  housed,  and  those  that  are  getting  a  bit 
leggy,  such  as  the  green-leaved  Dracajnas,  Ficus, 
&c.  (which  may  be  improved  by  the  stem  rooting 
in  damp  Moss  and  the  consequent  cutting  over 
and  potting  of  the  newly-formed  plant)  should  be 
stored  away  thickly  pending  the  operation. 

Claremont.  E.  Bitrrell. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Hegaseas. — It  would  seem  that  to  be  loyal  to 
the  "  Kew  Hand-list  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  1895," 
this  generic  name  is  to  become  obsolete,  and  this 
section  of  plants  is  to  range  under  the  generic 
name  Saxifrage,  as  of  yore.  No  doubt  the  best  of 
reasons — botanical -can  be  given  for  what  has 
been  done,  and  it  must  be  quite  right ;  still,  it  is 
equally  true  that  these  changes— and  especially 
such  as  the  present  change  —are  most  inconvenient 
and  even  impracticable  for  trade  list  purposes. 
However  loyal  tradesmen  may  desire  to  be,  it  takes 
years  sometimes  to  alter  a  set  of  names  ;  and  here, 
almost  before  Megaseahad  become  generally  recog- 
nised, it  has  to  be  struck  out  and  the  species  must 
go  back  to  Saxifraga.  The  question  is,  what  can  be 
done  ?  for  if  the  name  Megasea  was  an  error,  no- 
body can  fairly  object  to  the  correction  in  the 
Kew  list.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that 
the  most  painstaking  of  tradesmen  have  great 
difficulties  in  trying  to  keep  pace  with  these 
changes,  and  many  have  grown  so  tired  of  the  altera- 
tion of  names  that  they  do  not  care  to  follow  it.  This 
is  all  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  botanists,  for 
few  will  dispute  the  fact  that  trade  lists  are  those 
most  commonly  read  and  quoted  by  gardeners.  In 
other  words,  excepting  where  the  errors  are  great 
or  genera  become  too  comprehensive,  plantsmen 
should  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  botanists, 
and  changes,  other  than  those  absolutely  needed, 
should  be  avoided,  as  where  an  existing  name  will 
do  let  it  alone  rather  than  change  for  another, 
though  perhaps  a  little  more  proper.  A  method 
aiming  at  uniform  nomenclature  can  only  defeat 
its  own  object  unless  the  trade  prints  can  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  botanical  ones 
within  a  reasonable  space  of  time,  i.e.,  as  regards 
names  being  changed. 

Primula  Busbyi. — This  rare  American  spe- 
cies is  one  of  the  last  of  the  hardy  species  to 
flower,  and  it  is  blooming  now.  In  every  way  it 
is  a  pleasing  Primrose,  habit  neat  and  distinct, 
foliage  so  sharply  toothed  as  to  be  almost  spiny  ; 
flowers  of  a  distinct  and  bright  amaranth-purple, 
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intensifitd  by  the  farinose  scapes  and  calyces. 
The  latter  have  thin  divisions,  so  narrow  and 
fointtd  a9  to  resemble  silvern  lines  on  the  coloured 
corolla  tube.  The  trusses  of  flowers  are  one  sided 
in  the  way  of  the  common  Auricula,  the  pip.»  be- 
ing about  two-thirds  the  size.  I  have  found  the 
plant  somewhat  tardy  during  an  experience  with 
it  of  fix  years,  but  since  I  used  Moss  with  the 
compost  1  get  it  on  more  quickly. 

Lathyrus  maritimus. — Though  a  British 
species  it  is  not  a  common  one,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  commonplace  plant  for  the  garden.  Used 
properly  on  the  rockery  or  on  sunny  banks  it  i? 
charming.  Its  flowers  are  rose  and  purple  of 
bright  hues,  borne  in  neat  drooping  bunches, 
lasting  a  long  time,  both  individually  and  in  suc- 
cession. The  stems,  of  moderate  length,  look 
best  when  allowed  to  run  on  the  surface  or  hang 
over  a  broad  ledge  of  rock.  The  thick  and  glau- 
cous foliage,  almost  blue,  is  spreading  and  flat, 
with  the  leaflets  so  obtuse  as  to  be  practically 
lound.  For  a  Pea  its  habit  is  compact.  I  have 
grown  it  many  years,  and  by  the  way  It  attracts 
notice  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  plant  that  would 
have  many  admirers. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  Turneri. — A  specimen 
en  a  sunny  bank  and  about  three  years  old  is 
now  a  glorious  mass  of  bright  fresh  herbage  and 
striking  rosy  red  spikes  of  numerous  big  flowers, 
in  these  respects  excelling  the  type,  but  its  chief 
point  of  superiority  is  its  greater  profusion  of 
blossom.  It  is  probable  some  might  take  it  for  a 
better  specimen  of  the  type  only,  but  seen  side  bj' 
fide  its  distinctions  are  obvious.  The  stems  are 
i-horter-jointed,  and  as  every  joint  produces  a  big 
bunch  of  flowers,  the  plant,  which  is  9  feet  across, 
may  be  readily  imagined  to  be  a  gay  object. 

WoodviUe,  Kirkstall.  J.  Wood. 


POMPON  DAHLIAS. 

New  varieties  come  less  freely  than  in  the  Cactus 
section,  but  there  is  in  the  pompon  strain  less  of 
room  for  improvement,  so  perfect  in  form  and 
doubleness  are  the  established  varieties.  Really 
I  here  seems  no  room  whatever  for  development  in 
form  or  doubleness,  and  novelties  exhibit  chiefly 
new  or  diverse  hues  of  colour  or  markings.  It  is, 
however,  noteworthy  that  the  best  or  prettiest 
and  for  cutting  most  useful  flowers  are  those  of 
self  colours.  I  noted  with  special  satisfaction  in 
this  section  of  flowers  at  the  recent  Royal 
Aquarium  show  that  the  judges  selected  the 
smallest  blooms  for  the  best  position.  On  the 
whole,  in  the  other  collections  size  in  these 
flowers  was  less  apparent  than  was  seen  in  some 
previous  years.  Let  us  hope  that  henceforth 
large  pompon  flowers  will  not  be  staged  or,  if 
possible,  even  grown.  The  charm  of  these  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  miniature  reproductions 
of  the  big,  massive  show  flowers,  and  if  relatively 
just  as  rotund  and  as  solid,  nay  even  formal, 
yet  their  very  littleness  serves  to  excuse  much 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  overlook  in  the  large-flowered 
sections.  Whilst  we  admire  the  round  balls  of 
petals  which  make  up  flowers  of  a  Viburnum, 
we  cannot  very  well  refuse  to  appreciate  the  less 
stiff'  and  far  more  varicoloured  double  flowers 
of  pompon  Dahlias.  It  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  these  Dahlias  made  good  summer  bedders. 
From  the  purely  massing  aspect  in  flower  garden- 
ing that  is  so,  but  they  are  best  planted  here 
and  there  in  shrubbery  borders  if  to  be  decora- 
live,  or  if  wanted  only  to  furnish  flowers  for  cut- 
ting, then  they  should  be  planted  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
modern  method  of  exhibiting  Dahlias  of  the 
smaller-flowered  sections  in  bunches  of  six  by  the 
aid  of  wire  frames  is  no  doubt  helpful  in  securing 
each  flower  in  position  and  enabling  each  one  to 
be  readily  seen.  So  far  that  is  well.  None  the 
less,  the  method  does  not  commend  itself  to  those 
who  desire  to  see  flowers  gracefully  arranged, 
and  we  may  well  hope  that  wire  frames  of  this 
description  will  never  be  tolerated  in  association 
with  Chrysanthemums.  Whilst  a  mere  wire  sup- 
port to  weak-stemmed  flowers  is  not  objection- 


able, I  am  not  sure  whether  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible with  the  aid  of  a  little  wire  round  the  stems 
to  exhibit  all  Dahlia  flowers  much  more  pleasingly 
than  any  other  method  admits  of.  A.  D. 


ERITRICHIUM  STRICTUM,  OR 
NOTHOFULVUM? 
A  MOST  beautiful  and  continuously  free-blooming 
hardy  annual  was  sent  to  me  under  the  former  of 
the  above  names  in  the  spring  of  last  year  by  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Marsh,  whose  beautiful  hybrid 
Lachenalite  were  figured  in  The  Garden  on 
Sept.  29,  1894.  He  wrote  to  me  when  sending 
the  seed  that  it  hid  deep  blue  flowers,  and  that 
being  perfectly  hardy  it  required  no  spef>ial  cnre, 
and  usually  sowed  its  own  seed  freely  all  round 
wherever  it  grew,  so  that  by  transplanting  the 
seedlings  in  the  spring  it  could  be  made  use  of 
wherever  a  border  of  blue  flowers  was  wanted  in 
the  garden.  I  transplanted  my  self-sown  seedlings 
accordingly  this  spring  round  one  of  my  beds  of 
M.  Lemoine's  hardy  hybrid  Gladioli,  where  they 
have  bloomed  continuously  and  most  profusely 
during  the  whole  summer,  and  have  been  much 
admired  by  all  visitors  to  my  garden,  to  none  of 
whom  was  the  plant  known,  and  nearly  everyone 
asked  for  the  name  and  wished  to  know  where  he 
could  obtain  seed  of  it  for  next  year's  bloom. 
The  small  deep  blue  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  groups  of  two  or  three  all  up  the  long  flower 
stem,  exhale  a  strong  perfume  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  common  Lime  tree,  and 
during  the  sunny  hours  of  the  morning  they  are 
covered  with  flies,  bees,  and  other  insects,  who 
seem  to  find  their  odour  very  attractive.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  either  name  in  any  of  my 
botanical  books  of  reference  except  the  great 
"Index  Kewensis,"  where  both  are  mentioned. 
The  horticultural  dictionaries  only  mention  one 
species  of  the  family,  the  pretty  little  turquoise- 
blue-flowered  alpine  trailer,  Eritrichium  nanum, 
so  difficult  to  manage  in  British  gardens.  I  sent 
some  flowering  specimens  of  my  plant  to  a  Lon- 
don nurseryman,  who  tells  me  he  sells  seed  of  it 
under  the  name  of  Eritrichium  nothofulvum.  On 
referring  to  the  "  Index  Kewensis  "  for  the  second 
specific  name  above  mentioned,  I  find  it  is  said  to 
be  synonymous  with  Plagiobothjs  nothofulvus. 
I  also  sent  flowering  specimens  to  the  herbarium 
at  Kew  for  identification,  and  the  learned  botani- 
cal authorities  there  informed  me  that  it  was  not 
an  Eritrichium  at  all,  but  apparently  a  member 
of  the  Hound's-toneue  family,  Cynoglossum  f urca- 
tum,  figured  by  Wight  in  his  "  Illustrations  of 
East  Indian  Plants,"  vol.  iv. ,  plate  1.39.5.  I  hope 
that  some  of  your  readers  will  recognise  and  be 
able  to  give  the  correct  name  of  this  plant. 

W.   E.  GUMBLETON. 


Acdrosace  sarmentosa. — Reference  is  made 
on  p.  101  and  again  on  p.  173  to  this  And  rosace 
as  well  as  to  others.  I  manage  this  variety  well 
by  layering,  as  it  were,  the  runner-like  growths 
that  so  freely  push  from  the  base  of  the  plant. 
Instead  of  pegging  them  down  to  the  soil  I  lay  a 
small  piece  of  stone  upon  the  stem  of  the  runners, 
and  the  cushion-like  growth  springs  up  close  to 
it.  The  stones  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil, 
which  this  plant  enjoys,  without  keeping  the 
foliage  continually  wet. — E.  M. 

Hollyhocks. — It  is  disappointing  to  find  so 
fewof  these  noble  border  flowers  in  gardens.  Rela- 
tively a  far  finer  display  of  them  is  sometimes 
seen  in  a  good  cottage  garden  than  in  a  large 
garden.  The  disease  which  used  to  present  so 
much  trouble  to  Hollyhock  growers  has  not  been 
so  harmful  of  late,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  sowing  every  year  of  a  good  strain  of  seed 
the  old  plants  so  soon  as  they  become  weak  being 
rooted  out  and  burnt,  helps  materially  to  baffle 
the  fungus,  owing  to  the  young  plants  having  so 
much  more  vitality.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  seed 
now  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes  stood  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse.  Then,  later,  either  prick  out  the 
seedlings  singly  into  small  pots,  or  thinly  into 
boxes  or  pans,  winter  them  in  a  frame  and  they 


will  be  strong  to  turn  outdoors  in  April.  As  a 
rule,  such  plants  will  bloom  finely  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  following  year  even  more  so. — A.  D. 

Cestrum  Parqui.— This  is  the  hardiest  of  all 
the  species  and  is  grown  quite  without  protection 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris.  Here  it  is 
planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  about  4  feet,  producing  a  large  number 
of  panicles  7  inches  or  8  inches  high,  with  flowers 
of  very  pale  yellow.  The  corolla  tube  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  with  starry  rays  spread- 
ing to  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate  and  the  entire  plant  is  glabrous.  It  is 
a  little-known  plant,  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  of  interest  to  collectors  of  hardy  plants.— 
R  I.  Lynch,  Camhridije. 

Papaver  glaucum.— Of  all  the  annual  Pop- 
pies not  yet  improved  by  the  florist,  this  is  no 
doubt  the  most  gorgeous.  It  grows  about  2  feet 
high  and  has  very  distinct  glaucous  leaves  quite 
unlike  those  of  any  other  species.  The  flowers  are 
each  about  3  inches  across,  and  while  the  outer 
petals  expand,  two  of  the  inner  ones  curve  like 
shells  over  the  essential  organs  in  the  centre, 
which  they  protect.  These  petals  have  each  a 
black  blotch  at  the  base,  but  the  flower  otherwise 
is  intensely  scarlet.  It  is  known  as  the  Tulip 
Poppy  and  is  a  native  of  Syria.— R.  I.  Lynch, 
Cambridge. 

PHLOXES  AT  CHISWICK. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  a  full  collection  of  Phloxes 
such  as  that  which  has  been  got  together  and 
grown  at  Chiswick  this  year.  It  would  be  a 
o-ratifjing  result  of  this  trial  if  it  gave  an  impetus 
to  Phlox  culture  in  private  gardens  where  we 
rarely  see  this  fine  flower  well  grown,  although  it 
has  a  brightness  and  force  of  colour  that  we  can 
ill  afford  to  shut  out  of  our  gardens  in  late  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn.  As  might  be  expected  m 
so  largo  a  collection,  there  are  some  duplicates 
and  not  a  few  varieties  too  much  alike,  but  there 
are  besides  some  kinds  of  sterling  merit  that  we 
have  endeavoured  to  select  and  enumerate  for  the 
guidance  of  planters.  If  those  mentioned  below 
are  added  to  the  selection  previously  given  m 
The  Garden  for  August  10,  p.  99,  a  choice  lot 
of  the  finest  varieties  extant,  and  which  deserves 
good  culture  in  gardens,  may  be  secured.  Em- 
brasement  has  large  flowers  of  a  clear  cerise-red 
colour,  and  the  habit  of  growth  is  dwarf  and  sturdy, 
whilst  Alexander  Shearer,  a  dwarf  free  kind, 
has  fine  self-coloured  flowers  of  a  bright  red  shade, 
most  efi'ective  and  beautiful.  Neptune  has  flowers 
of  a  lovely  soft  rose  shade,  whilst  its  habit  is 
dwarf  and  free  and  the  flower- trusses  large. 
Granville,  with  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  is 
charming,  and  noticeable  for  its  sturdy  habit  and 
dwarfness,  bearing  immense  trusses  of  bloom  on 
»trong  erect  stems.  Faust,  also  white,  is  varied 
with  a  soft  pink  eye,  the  flowers  individually 
large  and  lovely,  whilst  in  freedom  of  blooming 
it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Leonnie  is  fine,  with 
large  flowers  and  trusses,  in  colour  a  deep  rose, 
with  a  small  dark  crimson  eye  that  imparts  a 
special  richness  to  its  effect.  It  is  of  medium 
height  and  very  free-blooming,  whilst  the  same 
may  be  said  of  W.  Robinson,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  Phloxes,  and  should  be  included  in  the 
smallest  collection.  Its  flowers  are  very  fine,  of  a 
clear  soft  rose-pink  colour,  with  a  darker  eye, 
and  the  lateral  trusses,  together  with  the  terminal 
ones,  make  a  great  display  of  bloom.  Etna  must 
not  be  omitted,  for  although  not  new,  it  loses 
nothing  by  comparison  with  any  in  the  collection, 
and  has  few  equals  in  its  own  glowing  red  shade. 

8E0RT  NOTES.— FLOWES. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Lady  Penzance.-Tbis  is  a 

first-rate  variety.  The  form  is  very  beautiful  and  the 
colour  (yellow)  soft  and  clear.  The  blooms  are 
medium-sized,  freely  produced,  and  the  plant  remark- 
ably dwarf  aud  bushy. — H. 

Physalis  Alkekengi.— I  note  on  p.  195  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  Winter  Cherry  cot  having  jet 
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coloured,  bat  remaining  still  green.  Here  we  hive 
much  of  it  in  various  situations,  and  in  all  eases  quite 
half  of  the  calyces  are  already  beautifully  coloured. — 
E.  M. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  Peart.— I  am  disap- 
pointed with  this  variety,  which  has  been  much  talked 
of  as  the  finest  pure  white  of  true  Cactus  form.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  neither.  The  form  is  confused 
and  the  centre  badly  filled  ;  the  colour  is  really  a  lemon- 
white.  Whether  it  will  produce  good  blossoms  by 
severe  disbudding  I  am  unable  to  say.  For  general 
culture  the  variety  cannot  become  popular. — H. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


acceptable  in  the  iitcben  next  spring.  Com- 
pare the  crops  of  Onions  grown  where  sown 
with  those  raised  under  glass  and  planted  out, 
and  the  verdict  must  be  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  There  is  scarcely  a  small  or  an  in- 
differently matured  root  among  the  latter,  and  so 
much  have  several  intelligent  cottagers  been  im- 
pressed with  the  superiority  of  the  plan,  that 
they  have  decided  to  sow  no  more  Onions  in 
the  open — at  any  rate  other  than  in  the  autumn. 
They  raise  their  plants  in  frames.  The  plan 
should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged. 

W.  Iggulden. 


SPRING-SOWN  ONIONS. 
At  some  of  the  west  of  England  shows  the 
judges  have  decided  against  awarding  prizes  to 
Onions  shown  as  "spring  sown,"  but  which 
obviously  were  raised  under  glass  and  planted 
out,  thereby  reviving  and  giving  prominence  to 
an  old  grievance  among  gardeners  and  cot- 
tagers. I  hold  that  a  mistake  was  made  by 
those  judges,  and  an  injustice  was  done  to 
several  deserving  exhibitors.  If  the  schedules 
expressly  stated  that  spring-sown  Onions  must 
be  raised  in  the  open  the  case  would  be  differ- 
ent, but  it  is  merely  stipulated  that  these 
should  be  spring-sown,  and  who  shall  say  when 
spring  commences  ?  Even  if  March  1  was  de- 
fined as  the  first  day  of  spring,  it  would  be 
possible  to  raise  the  plants  under  glass,  plant 
nut,  and  surpass  those  grown  where  sown. 
Not  only  have  I  frequently  advised  gardeners 
and  cottagers  to  raise  a  stock  of  white  Spanish 
Onions  in  boxes  under  glass  and  plant  out  when 
about  4  inches  high,  weather  and  state  of 
g  ound  permitting,  but  I  have  also  done  my 
rest  to  persuade  market  growers  to  adopt  a 
similar  practice  on  a  large  scale.  It  has  been 
found  to  pay  remarkably  well  in  America,  and 
why  not  in  this  country  ?  Light,  glazed, 
heated  houses  would  be  preferable  to  frames 
jcr  the  purpose  of  raising  the  plants,  the  simple 
].lan  of  sowing  somewhat  thickly  in  boxes  being 
adopted.  If  the  seed  were  sown  early  in  Feb° 
ruary,  by  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April  all 
could  be  cleared  out  and  a  crop  of  Tomatoes 
follow.  At  first  sight  so  much  extra  labour  and 
expense  may  seem  altogether  unnecessary,  but 
when  it  is  seen  how  much  less  seed  is  required ; 
how  evenly  and  quickly  the  ground  can  be 
cropped ;  how  much  less  likely  these  early  raised 
plants  are  to  be  damaged  by  the  Onion  grub  or 
over-run  by  mildew;  how  much  finer  and  hand- 
somer the  generality  of  the  roots  become  as  com- 
pared with  any  sown  in  tlie  open  ;  and  lastly 
how  much  more  surely  perfect  maturation  takes 
place,  there  will  be  few  objections  raised.  As 
far  a3  the  south  of  England  is  concerned,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  poorer  crops  of  Onions  were  never 
seen.  Exceptionally  hot  and  dry  weather  early 
in  the  summer  effectually  checked  the  growth 
of  the  bulk  of  plants  raised  in  the  open,  but 
before  they  formed  "bulbs"  rainy  weather 
set  m  and  growth  recommenced,  the  result 
Iteing  large  breadths  with  scarcely  a  well- 
maturid  root  among  them.  Where  left  un- 
touched the  majority  are  still  very  green  and 
erect,  maturation  apparently  being  far  off,  while 
drawirg  early  and  attempting  to  harvest  artifi- 
cially will  meet  with  but  scant  success.  There 
IS,  therefore,  every  probability  of  their  keeping 
badly  and  an  early  break-down  in  the  supply 
taking  place.  In  many  cases  there  are  no  si<'us 
of  bulbing,  and  all  such  Onions  I  advise  leav- 
ing where  they  are,  or  else  that  they  be  trans- 
planted elsewhere.  They  will  witlistand  a 
moleralely  severe  frost,  and  may  prove  very 


Kidney    and    round    Potatoes There    is 

nauch  in  what  "A.  D."  says  (p.  178)  anent  the 
difficulties  of  classifying  some  sorts  of  Potatoes. 
At  a  recent  exhibition  where  I  was  judging,  the 
finest  dish  of  kidney  Potatoes  was  Satisfaction, 
and  in  the  round  division  this  variety  also  was  by 
far  the  best  dish.  Here  was  a  difficulty.  How 
could  this  Potato  be  set  up  as  an  ideal  kidney 
variety  and  also  be  shown  as  a  round '!  As  the 
Potato  shown  as  a  kidney  more  resembled  a  good 
form  of  that  type,  this  was  awarded  premier 
honours,  while  the  other  dish  was  passed. — E. 

The  seed  crops.— It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
seed  crop  of  1S95  will  be  much  below  the  average. 
In  travelling  through  various  seed-growing  dis- 
tricts a  few  days  ago  I  .could  not  help  noticing 
how  very  short  the  stems  of  seed  Onions  were, 
the  heads,  of  course,  being  correspondingly  small. 
This  is  due  to  the  great  drought,  which  came 
just  at  a  critical  period  of  growth.  Beet  will,  I 
fear,  be  poor  both  in  bulk  and  quahty,  owing  to 
a  late  growth  and  a  deficiency  of  root  moisture, 
and  the  =ame  may  be  said  of  Mangolds.  I  notice 
also  in  the  Bedfordshire  districts  that  Coleworts 
intended  for  early  winter  consumption  were  look- 
ing very  blue  and  stunted,  the  ground  not  having 
been  sufficitnbly  moistened  after  the  removal  of 
Peas  and  Beans  to  give  the  roots  a  fair  start.  A 
noted  London  seedsman  told  me  that  the  earlier 
varieties  of  Peas  were  harvested  in  a  fairly  satis- 
factory condition,  but  that  he  feared  later  sorts 
V  ou'd  be  inferior. — J.  C. 

iOmatoes.— Amongst  varieties  or  assumed 
varieties,  for  differences  are  very  minute  with 
many,  that  have  recently  come  to  the  front  is  one 
named  Polegate.  It  is  a  fine  deep-coloured  se- 
lection, from  Perfection  no  doubt.  I  find  it  is 
held  in  great  favour  by  some  growers  of  vege- 
tables for  exhibition,  for  it  furnishes  handsome 
samples.  Still,  I  have  seen  plenty  of  the  Perfec- 
tion type  in  past  years  quite  as  good  as  Polegate 
now  furnishe.=.  The  variety  was  shown  well  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show  last  year.  A  few 
dozen  selected  fruits  on  a  show  table,  however, 
barely  convey  all  that  it  is  desirable  to  know 
concerning  Tomatoes,  because  there  remain  the 
subjects  of  cropping,  of  flavour,  and  density  of 
flesh.  We  have  not  yet  reached  to  the  point  of 
testing  Tomatoes  as  we  do  Turnips,  Beet,  <fec.,  to 
ascertain  quality  of  flesh,  but  I  think  it  is  nearly 
time  we  did.  When  the  core  cuts  pale  in  colour 
and  the  seed  pockets  are  large,  then  the  fruits  are 
far  from  being  meritorious.  A  very  good  test  is 
found  in  cutting  fruits  through  from  the  stem, 
but  the  bett  is  found  when  the  cut  is  transverse, 
as  then  all  the  weak  features  of  the  fruits  are 
fully  exposed.  I  think  we  cannot  well  give  too 
much  weight  to  colour  and  solidity  of  flesh.  The 
present  season  bids  fair  to  be  a  record  one  for  out- 
door Tomatoes,  for  the  crop  is  remarkable  and 
will  generally  ripen  well. — A.  D. 

Cauliflower  Eclipse.— To  fill  the  breach  be- 
tween the  midseason  and  autumn  Cauliflowers  the 
one  above  named  is  of  great  value,  and  but  for  this 
I  should  not  now  have  any  for  use.  It  is  very 
similar  in  its  style  of  growth  to  the  well-known 
Autumn  Giant,  and  may  very  easily  be  taken  for 
that  kind  by  those  unacquainted  with  it.  The 
lattei  variety  is  a  great  favourite  among  exhibi- 
torsfor  the  ^utumn  ai)d  (ite  summer  shows,  and  one 


having  the  same  characteristics  that  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  August  from  an  outdoor  sowing  made 
in  March  must  be  welcomed  by  exhibitors  and 
others.  It  is  true  there  are  other  kinds  quite  as 
reliable  for  autumn  use  as  the  Eclipse  ;  still  that 
does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  one  under 
notice,  because  the  Autumn  Giant  type  is  not  so 
liable  to  go  blind  as  the  smaller  growing  summer 
kinds,  nor  lose  colour  so  quickly  when  fully 
grown,  because  they  are  protected  by  the  up- 
right and  ample  foliage  more  perfectly  than  in 
others  well  known  and  valuable  for  the  summer 
months.  Unless  the  Autumn  Giant  is  sown  very 
early  in  the  year  it  cannot  generally  be  depended 
on  to  mature  early  in  August,  but  with  this  sort 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  matured  heads  at 
the  time  named  from  an  ordinary  March  sowing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  variety  will  become 
popular  when  its  merits  are  more  widely  known 
among  all  classes  of  cultivators,  and  it  is  certainly 
deserving  of  extended  cultivation. — W.  S. 

Shallots.  — The  true  old  Shallot,  in  the  rage 
for  size,  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  getting  pushed 
out  of  cultivation  by  the  large  red  Jersey  variety, 
which  is  much  less  handsome  and  not  possessing  in 
so  higha  degree  that  pleasing  piquant  nutty  flavour 
which  characterises  the  true  Shallot.  The  Large 
red  is  of  almost  as  coarse  texture  and  appearance 
as  the  Potato  or  underground  Onion  ;  indeed,  one 
often  sees  at  shows  bulbs  that  are  sent  as  Shal- 
lots, but  which  are  suspiciously  like  this  root.  I 
find  Shallots  are  grown  very  largely  indeed  in 
cottage  gardens  and  allotments  in  Surrey,  but 
the  Jersey  is  the  most  predominant.  Some  of  the 
handsomest  bulbs  of  the  true  form  I  have  seen 
were  shown  the  other  day  by  cottagers  at  Shrews- 
bury, the  best  samples  being  singularly  fine  of 
their  kind,  clean,  smooth,  and  handsome.  It  was 
very  interesting  here  to  note,  for  there  were  pro- 
bably thirty  dishes  staged  in  one  class,  that  the 
judges  selected  for  the  first  prize  large  and  far 
from  clean  or  pretty  Jerseys ;  then  most  oddly 
they  went  to  a  beautiful  sample  of  the  old  Shallot, 
not  one  half  the  size  of  the  Jerseys  ;  then  they 
again,  with  curious  inconsistency,  went  to 
the  large  Jersey ;  and  then  fourth  to  pretty  old 
Shallots  ;  and  fifth  and  sixth  to  the  large  Jer'^ey 
again,  making  confusion  of  awards  worse  con- 
founded. I  hope  the  Shrewsbury  committee  will 
next  year  make  separate  classes  for  both  form=, 
and  thus  prevent  such  contradictory  awards  from 
being  again  made.  I  venture  to  hope  also  that 
wherever  both  varieties  are  shown  in  the  same 
competition,  the  undoubted  high  quality  of  the 
old  Shallot  will  not  be  overlooked  in  presence  of 
the  bigger  coarse  form  of  the  large  Jersey. — A.  D. 

Potato  Boston  Q,.  Q,.--This  modern  Potato, 
which  claims  quality  and  quantity  as  its  title, 
is,  under  a  trial  given  it  here,  quite  deserving  of 
its  name.  The  yield  from  5  lbs.  planted  in 
April  was  110  lbs.,  and  as  the  seed  was  necessarily 
cut,  through  being  so  large  when  purchased,  I 
think  the  quantity  was  very  satisfactory,  for,  no 
doubt,  had  the  seed  been  of  an  uniform  planting 
size,  the  same  weight  would  have  given  a  much 
larp  r  yield.  The  tubers,  many  of  them,  were  large 
ana  distinctly  handsome  in  shape,  the  fault,  if 
any,  '  eing  found  in  the  depth  of  the  eye,  which  is 
more  pronounced  than  in  many  fashionable  Pota- 
toes now.  The  quantity  of  tubers  of  seed  size 
produced  is  very  small,  and  no  trace  of  disease 
W.1S  found  when  lifted.  Quality  depends  entirely 
01.  soil  and  cultivation,  but  in  ours,  which  is  not 
famous  for  producing  high  quality,  there  is  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  it,  and  no  doubt,  in  good  Potato 
land,  it  would  prove  a  first  class  sort  in  every 
respect.  In  the  haulm  it  is  of  medium  strength, 
a  point  favourable  to  small  garden  and  field  cul- 
ture where  wide  planting  is  not  generally  prac- 
tised. Those  who  have  an  interest  in  planting 
new  kinds  with  a  view  to  proving  their  respective 
merits  would  do  well  to  give  Boston  Q.Q.  a  trial, 
and  if  the  results  generally  equ\l  those  obtained 
under  its  first  trial  with  me  it  will  become  a 
favourite.  It  is  a  white-skinned  and  bright-looking 
tuber,  and  ought  to  make  a  very  good  addition  to 
the  many  exhibition  sorts  of  Potatoes. — W.  S., 
Trowbridije. 
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EUCHARIS   GRANDIFLORA. 

In  most  gardens  the  attempt  is  made  to  grow  a 
batch  of  Eucharis  gi-audiflora,  or  E.  amazonica, 
as  most  often  termed,  but  only  in  a  few  cases 
are  the  plants  to  be  seen  in  such  an  admir- 
able condition  as  in  the  illustration  accom- 
panying these  remarks.  Nothing  proves  more 
vexatious  than  a  sickly  batch  of  this  Eucharis, 
whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  a  healthy  group  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  grower.  Those  who  fail 
attach  all  the  blame  to  the  Eucharis  mite  ; 
those  who  succeed  snap  their  fingers  at  the 
latter,  and  consider  it  a  bugbear  that  to  them 
has  no  terrors.  Without  whoUy  agreeing  with 
the  latter,  I  am  yet  disposed  to  think  it  less  [ 
difficult  to  contend  with  than  many  gardeners 
seem  to  think.  Once  the  plants  get  into  a 
sickly,  unhealthy  state,  the  mite  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  bulbs,  and  the  chances  are  no 
further  healthy  growth  is  ever  made.   Gardeners 


give  their  plants  a  shift,  and  when  they  reach 
the  size  shown  in  the  photograph  it  is  not  often 
they  are  shifted  into  larger  sizes  before  the 
roots  actually  crack  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
confined. 

When  the  plants  are  sickly  and  mites  are 
swarming  between  the  scales,  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent method  of  procedure  is  desirable.  Cut 
off  the  leaves,  as  they  hinder,  rather  than  for- 
ward, root  action  ;  remove  the  outer  scales 
from  the  bulbs,  and  soak  for  not  less  than  three 
days  in  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  compound, 
lemon  oil  used  at  the  strength  recommended  by 
the  vendors  also  answering  well.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  clear  water  is  equally  efficacious, 
always  provided  the  bulbs  are  wholly  and  con- 
stantly immersed  in  it  for  three  days  ;  but  this 
remedy  never  seems  drastic  enough  to  those 
whose  plants  have  been  long  troubled  with  the 
mite.  Re-start  either  singly  or  in  groups  of 
a  few  bulbs  in  small  pots  rather  than  in 
10-inch  or  larger  sizes.  Use  a  compost  that 
wiU  not  readily  sour,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 


and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  been  the  fore- 
runner of  very  many  failures.  One  method  of 
causing  the  bulbs  to  flower  at  a  fixed  date  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  another  consists 
in  placing  the  plants  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  previously  grown  in,  drying  ofl"  also  form- 
ing part  of  the  resting.  After  this  enforced 
rest  a  sudden  change  to  a  strong  heat  and  moist 
atmosphere  causes  flowering  to  take  place  very 
quickly,  but  this  somewhat  unnatural  treatment 
not  infrequently  leads  to  an  attack  of  the 
mite,  or,  at  any  rate,  greatly  weakens  the 
bulbs.  After  a  crop  of  leaves  is  fully  matured 
a  rest  is  desirable,  but  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  moving  the  plants.  A  rather  lower 
temperature  and  less  moisture  should  be  given 
for  three  weeks  or  longer,  when  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  temperature  and  more  water 
at  the  roots  will  rush  up  the  flower-scapes  in 
profusion.  Unless  a  heavy  supply  of  bloom  is 
required  at  some  particular  time,  there  need  be 
no  sjjecial  measures  resorted  to.  When  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  and  the  foliage  healthy 


Eucharis  amazonica.    From  a  photograph  of  a  group  in  Mr.  0.  A.  Turbutt's  garden,  Ogston  Mall,  Alfreton,  by  Messrs.  Seaman  and  Sons,  Chesterfield, 


are  very  fond  of  shaking  out  and  repotting 
their  bulbs,  and  once  too  often  the  "  pitcher 
goes  to  the  well."  Shaking  the  roots  clear  of 
soil  and  repotting  were  long  thought  desirable, 
if  only  with  a  view  to  cause  the  bulbs  to  flower 
soon  after,  those  responsible  quite  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  same  bulbs  would  have 
flowered,  it  may  be,  a  few  weeks  later  if  not 
excited  in  that  way.  Under  favourable  con- 
ditions these  repotted  bulbs  soon  recover  from 
the  check  they  receive  and  make  good  progress, 
but  should  they  be  neglected  or  be  given 
sufiicient  water  to  sour  the  soil  before  the  roots 
have  a  chance  to  well  occupy  it,  the  mite  and 
its  destructive  habits  are  soon  heard  of. 
Some  of  the  finest  pots  of  bulbs  I  have  ever 
seen  were  the  offspring  of  a  single  bulb,  and  no 
shaking  clear  of  the  soO  was  ever  practised. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  one  strong  bulb  being 
started  in  a  4-inch  pot,  three  are  placed  in 
either  a  5-inch  or  0-inch  pot,  and  from  these 
they  are  gradually  shifted  into  larger  sizes. 
Those  who   are  wise  are  in  no  great  hurry  to  1 


good  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  the  best  leaf-soil 
procurable,  with  sharp  sand,  charcoal  and  a 
sprinkling  of  burn-bake  added,  being  suitable. 
When  they  want  manure  it  can  be  given  them 
in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  two  last-named  con- 
stituents will  both  ensure  porosity  and  prevent 
souring.  Give  the  sickly  bulbs  the  benefit  of 
a  fairly  brisk  bottom-heat,  and  do  not  water 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  from 
becoming  very  dry.  When  root  action  is  going 
on  briskly,  give  more  water  and  gradually  raise 
the  pots  to  the  surface  of  the  bed.  It  is  the 
plunged  plants  that  are  most  likely  to  suffer 
from  over-watering,  and  worms  are  very  plenti- 
ful in  many  old  hotbeds.  The  pots  should  be 
arranged  on  a  slate  bench  or  slate-covered 
staging  and  ashes  on  this,  the  latter  being  kept 
constantly  moist.  In  the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  plant  stove  the  pots  arranged  on  a 
staging  get  quite  as  much  bottom  heat  as  they 
need. 

It  is  possible  to  flower  well-established  plants 
of  Eucharis  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  year. 


there  will  nearly  always  be  a  few  or  many  flower- 
scapes  showing,  a  sudden  change  from  dull  to 
bright  days  frequently  stimulating  flowering  on 
a  large  scale.  The  plants  will  require  assistance 
at  the  roots,  and  nothing  answers  so  well  as 
clear  soot  water. 

The  greatest  importance  ought  to  be  attached 
to  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  in  a  healthy 
state.  They  are  more  sensitive  than  they 
appear  to  be.  Too  much  sunshine  is  most 
injurious,  and  neglecting  to  shade  in  good  time 
has  been  the  cause  of  wholesale  losses  of  leaves. 
I  find  a  covering  of  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
with  a  blind  run  over  on  hot  clear  days,  none 
too  much  shade  for  Eucharis,  and  each  time 
pot  plants  were  shifted  to  less  well-shaded 
positions  they  have  suflered  badly.  Mealy 
bug  and  thrips  are  terrible  scourges,  and  both 
have  been  the  ruin  of  innumerable  plants,  out- 
distancing the  mite  in  this  respect.  Any  insec- 
ticides I  have  ever  tried  that  were  powerful 
enough  to  destroy  these  insect  pests  were  also 
capable  of  ruining  the  Eucharis  foliage.  Sponging 
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is  the  remedy  for  buth,  but  it  should  be  done 
with  moderately  hot  soapy  water,  and  not  a 
strong  insecticide.  W.  Iggulden. 


liiliuin  neilgherrenge. — Out  of  a  number  of 
bulbs  of  th;s  Indian  Lily   imported  last   spring  a 
few    flowered   quite    early   in    August,    and   now 
there  are  several  others  in   bloom,   thus   antici- 
pating their  usual  season   of   flowering,  for  they 
may  sometimes  be  had  till  nearly  Christmas.     No 
particular   treatment  was   given   to   bring  about 
this  result,  as  the  bulbs  were  simply  potted  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  then  as  they  started  into 
growth  early  in  the  summer  they  were   plunged 
outside  till  the  buds  were  on  the  point  of  expand- 
ing.    This  is  certainly  a  very  distinct  Lily,   and 
valuable  too  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  latest 
member  of  the  genus  to  unfold  its  flowers.     The 
long  tube-shaped  blossoms  are  generally  more  or 
less  of  a  creamy  tint,  but  in  this  respect  they 
vary  somewhat,  as  they  do  also  in  the  length  and 
size  of  the  tube,  some  being  narrower  than  others. 
Occasionally,  too,  a  flower  will  be  found  slightly 
suffused  with   purple  on  the  exterior.     Though 
this  Lily  as  a  rule  flowers  when  there  are  none  of 
its  class  to  compete  with  it,  yet  it  is  not  often 
met  with,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the 
bulbs  are  always  comparatively  dear.    The  reason 
of  this  is  it  does  not  succeed  under  cultivation, 
hence  continual  importations  are  necessary.    True, 
the  bulbs  flower  well  the  first  season,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  display  is  much  less,  and  after 
that  the  yield  of  blossoms   cannot  be  depended 
upon.      Although  the  whole  of  our  bulbs  were 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  yet  some  of  the 
plants  are  only  just  showing  their  buds,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  earliest  the  flowers  are  already 
over.     The   flowers   of   L.    neilgherrense  emit  a 
very  pleasing  fragrance,  ciuite  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  Lily.  Even  when  shrivelled  on  arrival  the 
bulbs  of  this  Lily  soon  recover  their  plumpness 
if  potted  as  soon  as  possible  in  fairly  moist  soil. 
from  the  time  of  the  year  the  blossoms  expand  it 
is   essentially   a  greenhouse  plant ;   indeed  that 
amount  of   protection   is  necessary   in   order   to 
ensure  it  passing  unscathed   through  the  winter. 
The   blossoms  of  this  Lily  are  thick  in  texture, 
and  remain  in  beauty   a   considerable  time,   es- 
pecially when  they  open  later  on,  and  the  weather 
IS  consequently  cooler  than  it  is  at  present. — H.  P. 
Primula  obconica. — It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  considerable  number  of    letters  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the 
above  Primula,  setting  forth   the  inconvenience 
caused  to  many  who  had  the  handling  of  it  in 
the  way  of  great  irritation  of  the  skin,  intolerable 
Itching,  &c.     An  experience  that  came  under  my 
notice  the  other  day  goes  a  lot  further  than  this, 
and  proves  that  Primula  obconica  may  be  a  very 
objectionable,    and    even    dangerous    plant.      A 
lady  who  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  pride  in 
her  window  plants  had  some  half  a  dozen  of  the 
Primula  given  her,  and  seems  to  have  paid  a  lot 
of  attention  t(]  them  in  the  way  of  picking  over, 
tying,  &c.      Some  month  or  so  after  the  Primulas 
had  "been  in  the  house  their  owner  had  a  very 
aggravated    form   of    the    obconica    disease,   the 
itching     being     accompanied     by     pain,     large 
red    blotches    appeared,    and    face,    hands,    and 
arms   were   very   much   swollen.     Local    medical 
men  could  rrake  nothing  of  it,  and  the  hospital 
authorities,  who  were  at  length  applied  to,  were 
equally  at  a  loss,  the  usual  suggestion  after  seeing 
the  patient  for  the  first  time  being  that  it  was  a 
hereditary  skin  disease  of  a  peculiar  kind.     At 
lust  someone  (after  the  expiration  of  some  months' 
attack),  happening  to  be  aware  of  the  reputation 
of  the  Primula,  suggested  its  removal,  and,  free 
from  all  contact  with  it,  the  patient  tjuickly  re- 
covered, and   has  been   quite  exempt  from  any 
sign  of  the  visitation.     I  thought  it  might  be  as 
well  to  note  the  matter  in  TiiK  Gaki>kn  columns, 
in  case  there  are  experiences  of  a  similar  nature. 
Will  any  correspondent  who  has  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  trouble  with  the  plant  kindly  say  if  it 
has  been  satisfactorily   proved  what    part   of    it 
causes  this  f  kin  disease ':    I  was  always  under  the 


impression  that  it  was  the  foliage,  but  was 
assured  the  other  day  it  was  the  pollen  from  the 
flower.  As  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ventilate  the  fact 
that  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  skin  is  caused  by 
the  plant,  it  is  also  advisable  to  know  exactly 
how  it  is  caused.  I  have  grown  it  here  for  years 
without  anyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
it  being  inconvenienced  in  any  way. — E.  Burrell, 
Olaremont. 


Ijilium  'Maximowiczi. — This  Lily  has  cer- 
tiinly  been  liberally  treated  in  the  matter  of 
names,  for  besides  that  at  the  head  of  this  note  it 
is  also  known  as  L.  jucundum  and  L.  pseudo- 
tigrinum,  while  by  some  authorities  it  is  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  Tiger  Lily.  The  theory  has 
been  put  forward  that  it  may  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  Tiger  Lily  and  the  pretty  Japanese  L.  Leicht- 
lini,  and  I  am  certainly  inclined  to  support  this 
view,  as  it  is  in  many  respects  intermediate  be- 
tween these  two  Lilies.  In  colour  it  more  nearly 
resembles  L.  tigrinum  than  it  does  Leichtlin's 
Lily,  and  it  is  especially  valuable  from  the  fact 
that  it  tends  to  lengthen  the  Tiger  Lily  season,  as 
they  are  all  over  or  nearly  so  before  L.  Maximo- 
wiczi commences  to  bloom.  This  last  differs 
from  L.  tigrinum  besides  its  period  of  blooming 
in  being  a  far  more  slender  plant,  with  longer 
and  narrower  leave?,  while  small  bulbils  are  not 
produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  as  they  are  in 
the  different  forms  of  the  Tiger  Lily.  The  bulbs 
of  L.  Maximowiczi  are  very  like  those  of  L. 
Leichtlini,  while  those  of  another  species  that 
they  may  easily  be  confounded  with  are  those 
of  the  upright-flowered  apricot  coloured  L. 
Batemannai.  L.  Maximowiczi  is  not  seen  to  any 
great  advantage  when  grown  in  pots,  and  from 
its  tall  slender  habit  of  growth  it  is  not  fitted  for 
planting  in  an  isolated  manner,  but  a  good  clump 
in  a  nook  between  some  shrubs  shows  off  its 
distinctive  characteristics  to  advantage,  and 
forms  a  very  showy  early  autumn  feature.  This 
Lily  being  commoner  than  L.  Leichtlini  and  the 
bulbs  of  the  two  almost  identical,  it  is  frequently 
sold  at  the  winter  sales  of  bulbs  as  L.  Leichtlini, 
and  it  is  only  after  they  commence  to  grow  that 
the  difference  can  be  detected.  It  is  also  some- 
times known  as  L.  Leichtlini  rubrum. — H.  P. 


report  of  this  meeting,  that  I  at  once  put  myself 
into  communication  with  a  leading  firm  of  florists 
in  America,  and  directed  them  to  prepare  for  me, 
for  winter  flowering,  and  ship  to  me  in  the 
autumn,  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  varieties 
as  were  considered  the  best  Carnations  in  America 
at  the  present  time.  This  was  done,  and  the 
pl'-.nts  were  grown  on  in  pots  and  have  just  ar- 
rived per  s.s.  Teutonic.  They  have  been  repotted, 
and  will,  I  trust,  make  a  grand  display  under 
glass  this  winter  in  a  conservatory  that  is  just 
sufficiently  warmed  to  keep  out  frost.  Anyhow, 
such  of  them  as  I  retain  I  intend  to  give  a  good 
trial  to,  as  the  number  of  varieties  of  winter 
bloomers  is  not  so  many  but  that  we  can  welcome 
additions  which  I  trust  have  come  to  stay.  The 
names  and  colours  are  a«  follows  :  Lizzie  Oilbert, 
scarlet  self ;  Silver  Spray,  pure  white ;  Helen 
Keller,  variegated,  white  and  pink  ;  Bouton 
d'Or,  orange  -  yellow  ;  Daybreak,  light  pink  ; 
Lizzie  McGowan,  fine  clear  white  ;  Buttercup, 
yellow  variegated ;  Uncle  John,  pure  white ; 
William  Scott,  pink ;  and  lago,  whose  colour  I  do 
not  yet  know.  H.  W.  Wbguelix. 

Skaldon,  Teigniiiouth. 


CARNATIONS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING, 

The  article  on  Tree  Carnations  (pp.  200  and  207) 
induces  me  to  make  a  few  remarks,  which  1  trust 
will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  Carnations,  if 
properly  understood,  can  be  had  in  flower  all  the 
year  round.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the  same 
plants  can  be  made  to  flower  all  that  time,  but  a 
succession  of  them.  Bej-ond  doubt  the  most  difii- 
cult  period  to  have  a  good  show  of  bloom  is  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December.  In 
November  for  the  last  two  years  I  exhibited  a 
group  of  choice  Carnations  in  full  flower,  mixed 
with  Ferns,  at  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  held  at 
Teignmouth  and  Plymouth. 

Border  Carnations  should  always  be  layered  as 
early  as  possible,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the 
operator  to  discriminate  between  the  grass  and 
the  flower  shoot,  so  he  usually  layers  them  all.  A 
good  many  of  these  flower  -  shoots  grow,  and  in 
course  of  time  develop  buds  about  this  time.  These 
layers,  if  carefully  removed  from  the  parent  plant 
and  potted  up  in  good  soil,  leaf-mould  and  sand, 
will  with  careful  handling  grow  on  and  flower  for 
months  in  a  house  that  is  warmed  just  sufficiently 
to  keep  out  frost,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  Tree 
varieties,  which  by  that  time  may  or  may  not  be 
in  bloom. 

In  America  it  appears,  from  what  I  have  read 
on  the  subject,  the  main  object  of  the  florist  is  to 
have  a  large  show  of  Carnations  for  cutting  during 
winter.  Their  principal  shows  are  in  winter,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  plants  is  all  directed  towards 
that  end.  I  should  like  to  see  an  exhibition  of 
this  nature  in  England  in  December.  The  photo- 
graphs that  I  saw  of  the  blooms  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Carnation  Society, 
which  was  held  at  Boston  in  February  last,  were 
certainly  very  fine.     So  impressed  was  I  with  the 


BEGONIAS  AT  LEWISHAM. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  largely  grown  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  in  his  nursery  at  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air. 
The  season  for  those  grown  in  pots  is  now  jjast, 
but  there  was  still  an  abundance  of  bloom  in  two 
large  houses  entirely  filled  with  Begonias  when  we 
saw  them  recently.  The  outdoor  plantations, 
however,  were  in  fine  condition  and  made  a 
brilliant  picture  of  gay  colour.  It  is  needless  now 
to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  the  tuberous  Begonia 
as  an  open-air  flower  for  summer  gardens,  as  this 
is  an  accepted  fact,  and  the  flower  is  largely  grown 
in  many  gardens.  Although  at  first  decried  as 
of  doubtful  value  by  reason  of  certain  natural 
characteristics  of  growth  and  blooming,  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  florists  have  resulted  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  weak  points,  and  they  have 
given  us  a  strain  that  does  well  in  the  open  air. 
The  strain  that  Mr.  Jones  is  growing  in  his  nur- 
sery, and  of  which  we  saw  nearly  100,000  plants, 
is  an  admirable  one  in  every  respect,  and  in  habit, 
profusion,  quality  and  erectness  of  bloom,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  There  are  here  no  named 
varieties,  but  the  plants  are  rigidly  selected  in 
conformity  with  the  essential  pomts  and  classed 
according  to  colour,  which  is  really  all  that  is 
necessary  so  far  as  concerns  Begonias  for  the 
flower  garden.  The  plants  all  have  a  stout, 
sturdy  habit  of  growth,  and  hold  their  flowers  up 
well  above  the  leaves.  We  noticed  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  yellow-flowered  forms,  which, 
formerly  of  a  pale  hue,  can  now  be  had  in  the 
richest  orange  and  buttercup-yellow  shades.  In 
other  self  colours,  pure  white,  pink,  rose,  scarlet 
and  crimson,  selections  represented  the  tuberous 
Begonia  in  such  perfect  form,  purity  and  richness 
of  colour,  comliined  with  a  habit  best  suited  to 
open-air  conditions  of  growth,  that  one  wonders 
what  further  improvements  or  developments  of 
the  flower  are  possible. 


Sowing    Cyclamen    persicum    seed. — Al- 

thoutrh  it  may  suit  the  wishes  and  convenience  of 
market  cultivators  of  Cyclamens  to  sow  the  seed 
in  June  or  August,  I  do  not  sow  mine  until  early 
in  November.  From  this  sowing  the  plants  com- 
mence to  flower  in  the  early  part  of  September 
and  continue  until  the  end  of  April.  It  seems  to 
me  a  great  waste  of  time  and  convenience  to 
treat  this  Cyclamen  other  than  as  an  annual,  such 
satisfactory  results  being  obtainable  under  this 
mode  of  management.  Growing  the  plants  in 
heat  too  long  in  the  early  summer  months  is  not  the 
way  to  have  a  satisfactory  crop  of  blossom  either 
from  plants  raised  annually  or  by  retaining  the 
corms  from  year  to  year. — E.  M. 

Cyclamen  persicum. — The  article  with  col- 
oured plate  of  the  above  in  your  issue  of  Septem 
ber  7  reminds  me  of  a  well-grown  batch  of  Cyela- 
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mens  whicii  I  lately  saw  at  the  gardens  of  Nostell 
Priory,  Wakefield,  the  Yorkshire  seat  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  Oswald.  I  understood  from 
Mr.  Easter  that  the  seeds  were  sown  at  the  end 
of  last  July,  the  plants  being  kept  slightly  on  the 
move  all  through  the  winter.  They  were  eventu- 
ally potted  into  o-inch  and  6-inch  pots,  and  when 
I  saw  them  they  were  occupying  two  frames  at 
the  back  of  a  north  wall,  many  of  the  plants 
measuring  a  foot  across,  with  fine,  bold,  hand- 
some foliage  marbled  and  blotched  in  various 
ways.  Seeds  have  been  sown  to  supply  plants 
for  another  year.  The  plants  when  finished 
flowering  will  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap. 
_T.  T. 

Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM   GRANDE. 
The  contour  and  general  appearance  of  this  well- 
known  Orchid  are  well  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  but  the  spike  from  which 


one  of  the  easiest  of  Orchids  to  e.stablish,  and 
I  have  frequently  potted  it  up  just  as  re- 
ceived except  that  it  was  carefully  cleaned. 
The  safest  plan  is  to  lay  the  plants  for  a  time  on 
a  moist  stage,  placing  them  in  pots  as  soon  as 
they  are  plumped  up  and  commencing  to  root. 
After  they  are  established,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  keep  the  plants  healthy,  the  ordinary 
routine  of  cool  house  Orchids  being  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  pots  should  be  just  large  enough 
to  take  them  easily  and  good  drainage  must  be 
given.  A  thin  layer  of  rough  compost  consist- 
ing of  three  parts  of  peat  to  one  of  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  rough 
pieces  of  charcoal  or  crocks  is  what  the  plants 
delight  in,  and  while  pressing  this  firmly  enough 
to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  moving,  en- 
deavour to  have  it  as  light  and  aerated  as  pos- 
sible, the  roots  being  somewhat  larger  than 
those  of  most  other  kinds.  The  summer  tem- 
perature can  hardly  be  kept  too  low,  and  the 
plants  must  at  this  season  be  heavily  shaded. 


OdontoglOi^Siim  grande,     Knyraced  fur  The  Garden  from  a  photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Moore,  Wimbledon. 


it  was  taken  is  not  quite  large  enough  to  show 
the  real  capabilities  of  the  plant.  O.  grande 
must  be  certainly  reckoned  as  the  finest  autumn- 
flowering  Odontoglossum  in  existence.  It  is  a 
strong  growing  plant  with  deep  green  leaves 
and  pseudo-bulbs  growing  very  closely  together. 
The  flower-spikes  are  produced  at  the  time  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  finishing  their  growth,  being 
at  first  encased  in  a  greenish  sheath.  The  num- 
ber of  flowers  produced  on  each  varies  from 
three  to  eight,  the  latter  number  not  often 
being  exceeded.  Each  blossom  will  measure 
from  5  inches  to  6  inches  across  the  petals, 
which,  as  well  as  the  sepals,  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  more  or  less  heavily  blotched  with 
bright  chestnut.  The  lip  is  yellowish  white  in 
ground  colour  with  a  few  brown  spots  and 
markings,  and  the  whole  flower  has  a  glossy 
shining  appearance  as  though  varnished.  The 
flowers  last  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  in 
perfect  condition,  and  no  harm  will  accrue  to 
the  plants  by  their  being  retained  provided 
they  are  healthy  and  well  established.  O. 
grande,  when    imported   in  good  condition,   is 


0.  grande  being  found  growing  naturally  under 
these  conditions.  During  winter,  however,  the 
plants  like  a  little  more  warmth  than  is  aflbrded 
such  species  as  O.  crispum  and  O.  triuraphans, 
and  if  no  intermediate  house  is  at  command, 
the  plants  will  be  best  arranged  at  the  cool  end 
of  the  Cattleya  house.  An  abundant  and  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air  is  an  important  detail 
in  growing  O.  grande,  the  foliage  under  this 
treatment  taking  on  a  russetty  look  that  indicates 
vigorous  health,  the  flowers,  too,  being  of  better 
colour  and  having  more  substance  than  if  the 
plants  are  grown  in  a  very  close  house. 

O.  grande  is  more  constant  in  its  time  of 
growing  and  blooming  than  most  kinds,  and 
usually  rests  awhile  after  flowering.  During 
this  period  very  little  water  will  suffice  for  it, 
just  enough  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump,  but  while 
growing  freely  it  requires  an  ample  supply. 
Like  all  others,  O.  grande  has  its  insect  enemies, 
and  these  must  of  course  be  kept  under  by  the 
usual  means.  I  know  of  no  other  kind  that  is 
so  attractive  to  slugs  and  small  snails,  and  the 
closest  attention  is  needed  while  the  spikes  are 


forming.  Small  pieces  of  Carrot  or  Potato  laid 
about  near  the  plants  sometimes  lures  them 
away,  but  usually  these  pests  prefer  the  succu- 
lent young  spikes  and  bulbs  of  the  Orchids  ;  so 
frequent  examination  with  a  light  in  the  even- 
ing must  be  resorted  to.  Although  a  certain 
amount  of  variation  exists  in  the  flowers,  there 
are  not  many  named  varieties  of  ().  grande,  the 
best  possibly  being  0.  g.  splendens,  O.  g. 
superbum  and  O.  g.  magnificura.  The  first 
has  purple  markings  in  the  place  of  the  usual 
chestnut-brown,  the  two  others  being  large  and 
richly-coloured  forms.  The  type  is  a  native  of 
dense  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guate- 
mala, whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Skinner 
in  1839.  R. 

Calanthe  Veitchi.— Now  is  the  time  to  render 
assistance  to  the  flower-spikes  of  this  popular 
Orchid.  At  the  base  of  the  strongest  growths 
the  flower-spike  can  now  be  seen  forming.  By 
supplying  copious  doses  of  tepid  liquid  manure 
made  from  cow  or  sheep's  manure,  to  which  is 
added  a  handful  of  soot,  the  spikes  will  be  greatly 
benefited.  — E.  M. 

Odontoglossum  nsevium. — This  singularly 
pretty  little  species  is  not  seen  so  often  as  it 
deserves,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
free  flowering  in  the  genus.  The  flowers  occur  on 
nearly  erect  racemes  and  last  a  long  time  in  good 
condition.  They  are  rather  starry,  as  it  is  termed, 
that  is  to  say  the  petals  are  narrow,  but  the  effect 
of  the  crimson  and  purple  spots  on  the  pearly 
white  ground  is  very  attractive.  It  delights  in  a 
cool,  moist,  and  airy  temperature  all  the  year 
round,  dense  shade  during  the  summer,  and  a 
position  to  catch  every  ray  of  sunlight  in  winter. 
It  must  not  be  overburdened  with  compost,  and 
it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  small  than  large 
pots.  Grow  it  in  this  way  and  keep  it  clear  of 
insects  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  result  at 
flowering  time.  It  was  found  at  a  great  altitude 
in  New  Grenada,  so  that  the  reason  for  cool  treat- 
ment is  at  once  apparent.  The  variety  majus  is 
larger  and  more  highly  coloured  than  the  type, 
which  was  introduced  in  1S42. — H. 

Oncidium  roseum. — The  long  branching 
spikes  of  this  Orchid  closely  studded  with  the 
pretty  spotted  flowers  are  very  attractive.  The 
plant  has  no  bulbs  and  bears  large  leathery  leaves 
only.  Being  a  very  free  rooter  it  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  grown  in  comparatively  large  pots. 
Especial  care  must  be  taken  with  the  drainage, 
covering  this  with  a  layer  of  rough  Moss.  The 
compost  must  consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  peac 
fibre  and  Sphagnum,  and  plenty  of  charcoal  must 
be  intermixed  as  potting  proceeds.  The  leaves 
being  very  heavy,  the  plants  must  be  supported 
by  a  few  stakes.  Care  should  be  taken  in  autumn 
to  allow  plenty  of  light  and  air.  This  Oncidium 
thrives  well  in  the  Cattleya  house. 

Odontoglossum  tripudians.  —  The  free- 
flowering  nature  of  this  Orchid  renders  it  worthy 
of  a  place,  though  the  individual  flowers  cannot 
compare  with  those  of  some  others,  such  as 
triumphans  for  instance.  The  habit  is  not  un- 
like that  of  Pescatorei,  which  has  been  suggested 
as  one  of  its  parents.  The  flower  spike  is  arching 
and  simple  with  many  flowers,  which  are  brighc 
yellow  in  ground  colour,  plentifully  blotched  and 
spotted  with  brown  and  usually  a  few  crimson 
spots  about  the  lip.  This  species  is  very  variable 
and  very  easily  grown,  requiring  .a  cool,  moist 
house  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada  and 
^^■as  introduced  in  1869. 

Catiley^i  Schofieldiana. — This  pretty  and 
distinct  Cattleya  is  in  good  condition  with  Dr. 
Turner,  of  Long  Melford.  In  growth  it  is  not  un- 
like C.  guttata,  but  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a 
rich  yellow  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  these  being 
plentifully  spotted  with  crimson.  The  front  of 
the  lip  is  downy  and  of  a  rich  purplish  rose,  the 
lateral  lobes  very  pale  rose  fading  to  nearly  white. 
This  succeeds  in  a  Cattleya  house  temperature 
and  requires  treatment  similar  to  that  recently  re 
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:ommended  for  C.  guttata.  It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil  and  was  named  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
G.  W.  L.  Schofield,  who  flowered  it  in  August, 
1882,  a  year  after  its  introduction. 

Cypripediuta  selligerum. — This  striking  and 
handsome  Orchid  is  one  of  the  older  hybrids 
raised  bj-  Messrs.  Veitch.  The  leaves  are  large, 
deep  green  and  distinctly  mottled.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  erect  and  bear  three  or  more  large 
flowers.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  green  at  the  base, 
becoming  white  at  the  apex  with  deep  crimson 
lines.  The  petals  are  drooping,  about  3  inches 
long,  dull  red  with  lines  of  purple  and  hairy  on  the 
edge  :  the  pouch  is  large  and  purple.  It  requires 
stove  heat  and  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots 
while  growing. 


CATTLEYA   LABIATA. 

This  well-known  and  handsome  species  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  fluctuation  in  value  and 
rarity  of  Orchids.  Not  many  years  since  the 
true  C.  labiata,  or  labiata  vera,  as  it  has  been 
somewhat  peculiarly  styled,  was  possibly  as 
rare  as  any  kind  in  cultivation,  but  owing  to 
the  thousands  of  plants  sent  home  since  its  re- 
discovery, it  is  at  present  cheap  enough  to  be 
plentifully  represented  in  all  collections.  Nor 
is  it  likely  again  to  become  scarce,  even  if  no 
more  plants  were  received,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
freest  growing  and  most  easily  cultivated 
species  known.  Not  only  do  the  growths  in- 
dividually make  good  progress,  but  the  number 
of  eyes  that  break  from  the  newly-imported 
pieces  is  remarkable.  This  being  so,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  necessary  the  plant  may  be  freely 
propagated.  Several  plants  imported  last  season 
were  noticed  to  be  rather  small  in  the  bulbs, 
and  the  number  of  leads  to  each  was  not 
enough  to  make  nicely  furnished  plants,  so 
these  were,  as  soon  as  they  commenced  to 
grow,  notched  about  half  way  through  the 
rhizome.  Some  growers  may  be  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  they  should  have  been  left 
until  well  established  before  checking  them  in 
this  way,  and  really  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  better  plan  to  pursue,  but  in  looking 
over  the  plants  recently,  not  one  has  been 
found  to  have  suffered  in  any  way,  and  nearly 
every  eye  behind  the  notches  has  broken.  The 
leading  growths  are  certainly  not  so  strong  as 
could  have  been  wished  ;  in  fact,  they  are  no 
bettsr  than  the  back-breaks,  but  as  this  tends 
to  balance  the  plants,  it  is  so  far  satisfactory. 

The  best  time  to  obtain  newly-imported 
plants  of  this  Cattleya  is  during  the  early 
spring  months,  they  having  then  the  season  of 
growth  before  them.  This  is,  of  course,  true 
of  all  Orchids  to  a  great  extent,  but  is  of  espe- 
cial importance  with  these  autumn-flowering 
Cattleyas.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing the  plants  if  the  usual  precautions  are 
taken,  the  most  important  point  being  to 
gradually  inure  them  to  their  altered  condi- 
tions by  not  allowing  too  much  heat,  moisture, 
or  sunlight  at  first.  If  fairly  strong,  many  will 
flower  the  first  season,  while  others  will  make 
good  growths,  but  if  the  cheapest — because 
small  and  weak — plants  are  selected  there  will 
possibly  be  a  few  losses.  But  even  with  the 
latter  there  is  always  the  chance  of  obtaining 
something  unusual  or  novel,  and  this  .some- 
times induces  amateurs  to  purchase  odd  lots 
without  paying  much  heed  to  their  condition. 
The  growths  being  well  plumped  up  by  the 
usual  means  and  a  little  compost  having  been 
given,  the  plants  should  he  kept  rather  warmer 
and  encouraged  to  make  a  quick  and  vigorous 
growth.  In  the  autumn  this  jnust  be  as  well 
ripened  as  possible  before  the  sun  loses  its 
power,  and  after  this  rested  for  the  winter 
months.     If   all   has   i,'one  well  the  iilauts  will 


need  to  be  repotted  during  April  or  May  of  the 
next  year,  as  it  is  a  vigorous  rooter  and  must 
have  plenty  of  space.  The  roots  if  entwined 
much  about  the  small  pots  in  which  they  were 
first  placed  must  be  carefully  broken,  and  the 
pieces  of  crocks  with  roots  attached  placed  in 
the  new  pots.  This  is  an  operation  that  re- 
quires a  deal  more  care  than  potting  up  a  freshly- 
imported  piece,  for  if  the  roots  are  roughly 
handled  or  torn  from  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
a  very  severe  check  will  be  caused.  Small 
pieces  are  more  easily  managed  than  large  ones, 
for  where  only  two  or  three  leads  are  t)  be 
brought  into  place,  no  great  amount  of  care  in 
disposition  is  necessary.  Large  plants  with 
leads  at  varying  heights  are  much  more  diffi- 
cult. Some  stout,  yet  neat,  stakes  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  with  the  aid  of  these  and  some  matting 
the  leads  will  have  to  be  pulled  and  tied  in  as 
regular  a  manner  as  possible,  not  leaving  bare 
places  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  if  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided.  A  difficulty  will  sometimes 
be  found  in  getting  the  stakes  to  hold,  the 
loose  character  of  the  compost  accounting  for 
this.  Here  a  little  copper  wire  may  prove  use- 
ful, first  running  a  piece  all  round  under  the 
rim  of  the  pot  or  pan  and  fastening  the  ends  of 
the  shorter  wires  to  this  ;  or  if  the  perforated 
pans  are  used,  a  wire  can  easily  be  passetl 
through  these  holes  and  made  fast.  After  they 
are  got  into  as  good  a  shape  as  possible  fill  in 
all  around  with  compost,  using  plenty  of  char- 
coal or  crocks  with  the  peat  and  Sphagnum. 
Bring  this  into  contact  with  as  many  of  the 
leading  growths  as  possible  ;  this  will  protect 
the  roots  from  insects  and  cause  a  better  growth 
than  if  these  are  emitted  above  the  surface  of 
the  compost.  At  the  same  time  avoid  burying 
any  eyes  that  are  likely  to  break,  or  the  ensu- 
ing growths  will  be  spoilt,  these  often  tending 
to  make  a  plant  well  furnished  in  the  centre. 

No  special  treatment  as  regards  heat  and 
moisture  is  necessary  for  C.  labiata  when  esta- 
blished, the  ordinary  Cattleya  house  routine 
suiting  it  admirably,  the  plant  soon  falling  into 
a  regular  and  constant  habit  of  growing  and 
flowering  at  the  proper  season.  The  typical 
flower  is  of  medium  size,  with  broad,  well- 
formed  .spreading  segments  of  a  bright  rose 
colour.  The  lip  has  an  intense  crimson  blotch 
in  front,  bordered  with  rose,  and  the  throat  is 
richly  pencilled  and  \eiy  beautiful.  Naturally, 
among  so  many  plants  as  have  recently  been 
imported  there  is  a  great  variety  of  colour,  and 
dozens  of  named  forms  have  been  described 
from  time  to  time.  But  the  great  charm  of  C. 
labiata  is  its  freedom  of  flowering  at  the  dullest 
time  of  the  year,  no  other  Cattleya  keeping  up 
such  a  beautiful  display  during  the  present  and 
two  following  months,  where  plenty  of  plants 
is  grown  this  continuing  right  on  up  till 
Christmas.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  having 
first  been  brought  to  this  country  as  far  back 
as  1818,  and  being  the  first  to  flower,  was  the 
species  upon  which  this  most  important  and 
beautiful  genus  was  founded  by  Dr.  Lindley 
several  years  afterwards  in  compliment  to  the 
distinguished  Orchid  grower  whose  name  it 
bears.  H.  R. 


and  somewhat  thin  foliage.  The  flowers  occur  on 
arching  racemes,  some  varieties  bearing  from 
eight  to  ten  rather  small  blooms,  while  in  others 
the  blossoms  are  larger,  but  fewer  on  the  spikes. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white,  the  lip 
pure  white,  with  a  blotch  of  green  in  the  centre. 
The  column  is  about  2  inches  in  length,  curved 
gracefully,  and  the  pollen  at  the  end  makes  a 
swollen  rounded  head.  The  plants  commence  to 
grow  early  in  the  new  year,  and  this  is  the  season 
for  repotting.  They  like  a  strong  compost,  being 
rather  gross  feeders.  Two  parts  of  loam,  one  of 
peat  fibre  and  one  of  Sphagnum  Moss  will  grow 
them  well  if  used  in  a  rough  condition  over  effi- 
cient drainage.  Very  little  water  will  be  needed 
at  first,  light  dewings  from  the  syringe  being  all 
that  are  necessary.  The  plants  must  have  a  light 
position  in  a  warm,  moist  house  and  be  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine.  As  soon  as  the  young 
growths  are  starting  the  syringing  must  be  dis- 
continued, but  a  little  more  water  will  be  required 
by  the  roots,  which  will  by  this  time  have  become 
active.  Nor  must  the  plants  be  watered  overhead 
at  all  after  this,  as  the  young  growths  collect  it 
to  their  own  detriment.  By  midsummer  the 
flower-scapes  will  be  showing  and  the  growths 
approaching  completion.  Frequent  epongings  are 
necessary  to  rid  the  plants  of  the  soft  brown  scale 
so  frequently  found  upon  this  class  of  Orchids, 
using  the  sponge  very  carefully  to  avoid  bruising 
or  puncturing  the  leaves.  After  the  flowers  are 
past  and  the  bulbs  are  quite  matured  the  foliage 
turns  yellow  and  drops  off.  The  water  supply 
must  then  be  diminished,  very  little  being  needed 
while  at  rest.  The  winter  temperature  must  not 
fall  below  50°,  or  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  spot,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  is 
at  all  damp.  C.  chloroohilon  is  a  native  of 
Demerara,  and  was  introduced  in  1838. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


CYCNOCHES  CHLOROOHILON. 

T}iK  genus  to  which  this  plant  belongs  contains 
some  ten  or  twelve  species,  to  which  the  name  of 
Swan  Orchids  has  been  given.  The  singular 
structure  of  the  flowers  has  more  to  do  with  their 
popularity  than  any  great  beauty  they  possess. 
On  the  whole,  C.  chlorochilon  is  the  most  suitable 
for  general  cultivation,  and  produces  a  fairly  good 
flowering  return  for  the  little  trouble  needed  to 
grow  it  well.  It  is  an  upright  growing  plant, 
with  pseudo-bulbs   upwards  of  1  foot  in   height 


MANDEVILLA  SUAVEOLENS. 
I  HAVE  seldom  had  a  more  pleasant  surprise 
than  what  came  to  me  this  morning  when  I 
perceived  Mandevilla  suaveolens  once  again 
looking  in  at  my  bedroom  window,  and  not 
only  so,  but  just  about  to  break  into  glorious 
blossoming.  Of  course,  this  latter  is  only  a 
slender  reminder  of  what  used  to  be,  but  any 
reminder  at  all  under  existing  circumstances  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  me.  I  should  think 
that  this  magnificent  climber  has  been  where  it 
is  now  in  my  garden  for  the  last  twenty  years 
or  more.  It  has  braved  several  hard  winters 
and  stood  many  a  storm,  but  I  ieared  all 
through  the  beginning  of  this  year  and 
nearly  up  to  midsummer  that  its  course 
at  last  was  run,  and  so  also  it  seemed 
to  be  the  case  with  three  other  specimens 
which  I  planted  at  a  later  date  against  the 
south  side  of  St.  John's  Church.  All  four  were 
cut  down  to  the  ground  by  the  ruthless  frost  of 
last  January  and  February^  the  main  stem  of 
my  shrub  had  become  so  large  that  it  had  a 
girth  of  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  the  others 
were  going  on  in  the  same  way — but  a  bundle 
of  dry  sticks  was  all  that  seemed  left  to  me  of 
some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  I  possessed. 
.Judge,  therefore,  of  my  surprise  when  a  short 
time  ago  green  shoots  appeared  from  the  bottom 
in  three  out  of  four  cases.  One,  I  tear,  has  gone 
hopelessly  wrong,  but  the  other  three  specimens 
of  Mandevilla  have  reasserted  themselves  in  a 
wonderful  way,  and  they  have  done  their  duty 
well.  The  one  I  have  in  this  garden  has  nearly 
managed  to  touch  the  eaves  of  my  house,  and 
what  is  more  uulooked  for  than  anything  else, 
there  will  be  just  an  umbel  or  two  of  its  splendid 
white  blossom,  a  reminder  of  the  days  that  are 
over— a  very  strong  presage  indeed  of  return- 
ing victory  and  success  in  the   days  that  are  to 
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come.  I  am  sure  that  if  anyone  had  told  me 
somewhere  about  midsummBr  that  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day  of  September  I  should  again  have 
any  measure  of  blossom  from  this  glorious 
climber  I  should  have  expressed  myself  as  in- 
credulous about  it  to  the  last  degree.  There 
was  no  sign  or  apparent  likelihood  of  any  such 
thing,  but  when  once  the  plant  began  to 
grow,  it  did  so  with  the  utmost  vigour.  It 
seemed  almost  to  know  that  it  had  very  hard 
work  cut  out  for  it  this  year,  that  it  must  not 
lose  a  minute  of  sunshine  if  it  was  to  touch  my 
bedroom  window  again,  and  when  it  had  done 
so  it  signified  its  accomplishment  of  a  very  diffi- 
cult feat  by  breaking  out  into  smiles  of  the 
most  captivating  blossom  that  can  be  conceived. 
The  lesson  which  may  be  learnt  from  it  all  is 
quite  islain.  This  denizen  of  Chili,  which  has 
been  so  often  consigned  to  the  greenhouse  and 
sometimes  even  to  miseries  of  a  worse  descrip- 
tion than  that,  which  hates  to  be  confined  and 
very  soon  becomes  the  prey  of  red  spider  and 
other  abominations  of  the  same  sort,  will  live 
and  do  well  in  the  open  border  in  such  places 
as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  will  make  one  glad 
that  trust  was  put  in  it  to  combat  any  adversity 
which  might  occur. 

I  believe  tliat  the  shrub  against  St.  John's 
Church,  which  at  present  shows  no  signs  of  life, 
was  killed,  not  so  much  by  the  frost  as  by  an 
encroaching  Cotoneaster,  which  got  too  close 
to  it  and  robbed  it  of  the  sunshine  which  it 
loves  so  well. 

But  let  anyone  think  what  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  other  places  would  be  if  Mande villa  sua- 
veolens  were  as  commonly  grown  as  Myrtles 
and  Passion  Flowers  are.  As  it  is,  nobody 
thinks  of  it,  or  if  it  is  tliought  of,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  it  is  an  altogether  absurd  specula- 
tion ti'  go  upon,  and  splendid  possibilities  are 
neglected  in  this  and  in  similar  parts  of  the 
world.  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  anyone  who 
is  fond  of  flowers  had  seen  the  performance  of 
myMandevilla  three  or  four  years  ago  he  would 
never  have  been  contented  to  be  without  it  for 
a  day.  I  am  presuming  of  course  that  he  lives 
in  some  southern  spot,  for  here  it  is  perfectly 
at  home,  and  though  once  in  about  forty 
years  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  may  be  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  all  that  will  happen  is  that 
it  will  get  strength  from  adversity,  and  very 
soon  it  will  be. struggling  upwards  again  in  re- 
newed health  and  vigour.  My  confidence  in 
my  favourite  is  immeasurably  increased  by  re- 
cent, or  rather  pi"esent,  experience.  It  did  so 
happen  that  a  few  years  ago — on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  last  visits  he  paid  to  me— my  old 
friend  Canon  Prothero  saw  this  magnificent 
climber  quite  at  its  best.  The  southern 
side  of  my  house  was  glistening  with  the  pro- 
fusion of  semi-tropical  blossom  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow.  One  could  have  plucked  bunches 
of  Mandevilla  from  the  wall  and  not  have 
missed  them  in  the  least,  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  his  surprise  nas  only  equalled 
by  his  pleasure.  He  had  too  many  other 
things  to  do  to  take  much  trouble  about 
flowers,  but  he  was  certainly  fond  of  them, 
and  he  liked  to  get  hold  of  any  good  thing 
that  came  in  his  way.  I  have  several  times 
taken  plants  to  his  garden  at  Whippingham, 
which  were  then  consigned  to  situations  where 
they  were  certain  to  perish.  But  in  the  case 
of  Mandevilla  greater  caution  was  taken.  He 
let  me  have  my  own  way,  and  we  selected  the 
very  best  spots  we  could  find  on  the  south  side 
of  Whippingham  Church,  good  soil  was  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  we  spent  some  little  time  a 
few  years  ago  in  planting  two  specimens  of 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,  and  giving  to  them  just 
what  they  required.     On  the  sorrowful  occasion 


of  my  dear  old  friend's  funeral  in  October  last 
we  had  to  pass  close  to  these  beautiful  things, 
which  were  so  remindful  of  him  and  of  the 
happy  morning  I  passed  in  his  company,  and  I 
wa."  extremely  glad  to  see  that  they  were  quite 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Nothing  could 
be  doing  better  than  they  were  doing  at  that 
time,  and  I  hope  that  for  many  years  to  come 
they  will  continue  to  prosper.  I  have  not  seen 
Canon  Prothero's  successor  of  late,  or  I  should 
have  asked  him  at  once  how  Mandevilla  sua- 
veolens got  through  last  winter.  But  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  Whippingham  Church- 
yard, and  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  was  all  ((uite 
right  there,  I  am  sure  that  the  climber  which  has 
managed  to  do  so  well  in  about  seven  or  eight 
weeks,  that  it  now  looks  in  at  my  bedroom 
window  again,  is  worthy  of  all  admiration,  and 
as  it  has  got  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  1894- 
95,  I  have  now  the  assurance  that  I  shall  never 
be  without  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

Henky  Ewbank. 


Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer.  —  Since  writing 
the  note  on  page  138  concerning  this  Spiraia  the 
colouring  of  che  flowers  has  become  as  rich  as  last 
year,  hence  the  fear  expressed  that  it  might  be 
developing  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal 
type  has  proved  to  be  unfounded,  which  I  am 
indeed  pleased  to  acknowledge,  as  it  is  such  a 
beautiful  dwarf  flowering  shrub  that  it  would  be 
a  great  pity  if  there  was  any  liability  to  produce 
paler  blossoms.  The  great  heat  and  drought 
would  appear  to  be  answerable  for  the  want  of 
colour  in  the  flowers,  as  after  the  copious  rains 
experienced  in  the  early  part  of  August  the 
blossoms  at  once  improved  in  colour. — T. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden, 


BACK  GARDEN  APPLES. 

Mv  back  garden  is  of  the  usual  long  strip  de- 
scription common  to  nearly  all  moderate-sized 
town  houses,  being  about  120  feet  long  by  25 
feet  wide.  The  walls  are  covered  on  both  sides 
with  the  best  Gooseberries,  which  bear  well  and 
ripen  in  succession,  those  on  the  shady  side 
lasting  until  August,  while  those  in  full  sun- 
shine ripen  in  June.  There  is  a  robust  Victoria 
Plum  tree  three  years  planted,  and  also  a 
healthy  young  Hazel  Pear,  but  my  main  fruit 
crop  consists  of  Apples,  the  trees  of  which  have 
been  planted  twelve  years  and  have  cropped  well 
lor  the  past  ten  years. 

The  kinds  are  mentioned  in  their  order  of 
ripening  ;  Juneating  or  Jeunetting,  a  small 
conical,  yellow  fruit,  heavily  streaked  with  red 
and  heavily  perfumed,  makes  a  pretty  dish  and 
ripens  early  in  July.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Irish  Peach  Apple,  a  handsome  fruit  with  a 
delicious  aroma  ripening  in  August,  this  being 
succeeded  by  the  brilliant  Worcester  Pearmain, 
a  very  showy  Apple  of  fair  flavour. 

The  cooking  kinds  are  Keswick  Codlin,  a  free 
bearing  and  fertile  cropper,  and  one  of  the  very 
best  of  all  early  Apples  for  cooking.  Every 
cottager  with  a  bit  of  garden  ought  to  have  a 
couple  of  bush  or  dwarf  trees  of  this  kind. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Early  Strawberry,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Lord  Suflield,  Barnack  Beauty, 
Schoolmaster,  Warner's  King  and  Wellington 
or  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  the  old  Striped 
Beaufin  are  all  worth  a  place,  the  two  last- 
named  being  kinds  that  keep  well  into  the  new 
year. 

An  Early  Prolific  Plum  (Rivers)  and  a  Fer- 
tility Pear  (River.s)  might  be  add'id  to  the 
most  select  collection,  and  if  there  is  wall  space 


a  Green  Gage  and  a  Pond's  Seedling  Plum,  or 
if  the  soil  be  gravelly  or  flinty  a  Moorpark  or 
Breda  Apricot  might  be  tried  with  advantage. 
Even  in  the  midland  counties,  as  in  Leicester- 
shire, Rutland,  and  Northampton,  I  have  seen 
very  fertile  and  profitable  crops  of  Apricots 
grown  on  cottage  and  farmhouse  walls,  with 
their  roots  beneath  a  hard  pebble  pavement, 
but  I  notice  that  a  gravelly  soil  seems  to  suit 
them  best. 

But  Gooseberries  and  Apples  are  after  all  the 
best  and  most  serviceable  of  all  fruit  trees  for 
small  gardens,  or  even  for  many  large  ones  as 
well.  At  West  Ham  the  other  day  1  saw  over 
a  thousand  fine  healthy  and  fertile  bush  or 
dwarf  Apples  and  Pears  interspersed  with  stan- 
dard Pears  and  Plums,  and  the  crops  were 
splendid  as  seen  on  the  trees,  or  as  packed  in 
bushels,  half  bushels,  and  sieves  ready  for  the 
market.  These  trees  varied  from  three  to  eight 
years  old,  and  had  been  thinned  a  little,  but 
not  snipped  and  pruned  in  the  usual  fatal 
manner. 

Good  healthy  bush  Apples  on  English  Para- 
dise stocks  once  well  planted  in  deep  rich  soil, 
and  then  left  untouched,  soon  repay  the  cost  of 
planting,  and  where  soil  and  climate  are  alike 
genial  they  very  often  form  the  most  profitable 
of  crops,  even  though  they  may  not  yield 
enough  to  buy  the  freehold  of  the  land  on 
which  they  grow.  F.  W.  B. 


Plum  Jefferson.— I  do  not  think  this  Plum  is 
grown  nearly  so  much  .is  it  deserves,  as  either 
for  dessert  or  for  cooking  I  do  not  think  it  has  a 
rival.  No  Plum  that  I  know  makes  such  lovely  jam 
as  this,  being  preferable  to  that  from  Green  Gage. 
As  a  cropper  it  cannot  be  excelled,  not  even  by 
Victoria.  Well-managed  trees  growing  against 
an  east  wall  never  fail  to  give  a  full  crop  of  hand- 
some fruit  without  the  trouble  of  thinning. — 
E.  M. 

Kirke's  Plum. — This  Plum  has  been  very  fine 
this  season,  the  fruit  being  both  plentiful  and  of 
large  size,  the  flavour  also  being  superb.  I  think, 
however,  that  Kirke's  must  be  essentially  classed 
as  a  wall  Plum,  as  in  the  open  it  is  a  shy  bearer. 
I  met  with  it  once  in  Surrey  bearing  freely  in  the 
open,  but  this  is  more  the  exception  than  the 
rule.  The  soil  was  gravelly  and  the  tree  a  small 
standard.  In  this  garrleii  it  is  growing  both 
against  an  east  and  a  north  wall,  in  each  of  which 
positions  it  bears  freely,  ripens  up  perfectly  and 
carries  a  fine  bloom.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
Plum  will  bear  freely  against  a  north  wall,  whilst 
in  the  open  it  is  so  shy. — A.  Young. 

Colour  in  Peaches.— P..arely  have  Peaches 
against  open  walls  been  of  better  colour  than  this 
season — in  fact,  it  is  quite  dense  on  several  of  the 
varieties,  Royal  George,  Stirling  Castle,  Crimson 
Galande  and  Diamond  being  perfect.  There  are 
few  fruits,  if  any,  which  rejjay  the  grower  for  the 
little  extra  labour  bestowed  upon  them  in  the 
process  of  exposing  than  Peaches.  Their  market- 
able value  is  increased  considerably  and  the 
flavour  is  improved.  For  market,  many  people 
gather  the  fruits  too  early.  It  is  astonishing  the 
benefit  which  follows  leaving  the  fruits  an 
extra  two  or  three  days  upon  the  trees.  If  care- 
fully handled  and  not  left  too  long,  of  course,  the 
fruits  will  carry  well  if  well  packed.  I  have  seen 
fruits  which  were  required  for  market  literally 
torn  from  the  trees.  Peaches  which  are  gathered 
thus  will  never  ripen  up  of  good  flavour.  I  look 
over  the  trees  every  morning  after  the  fruits  com- 
mence to  ripen.  The  fruits  if  left  till  far  on  in 
the  day  or  until  they  have  become  heated  are 
liable  to  show  the  least  pressure.— A.  Young. 

Peach  Dymond. — This  Peach  is  working  its 
way  surely  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most  reliable 
varieties  in  cultivation  either  for  outside  or  in- 
doors. Three  or  four  years  ago  I  called  attention 
to  its  high  merits,  and  subsequent  experience  has 
justified  what  I  then  stated.     The  fruits  all  swell 
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off  evenly  to  a  large  size  if  the  tree  is  not  too 
heavily  cropped.  For  outdoor  culture  against  a 
south  wall  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  variety 
not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for  market 
as  well,  as  good  fruits  fetch  a  good  price. — 
A.  Young. 

Apple  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. — As  recently 
referred  to  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg is  really  a  handsome  and  beautiful  Apple  ; 
in  fact,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  handsomer 
Apple.  In  its  outward  appearance  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  well-grown  specimens  of  thathand- 
?ome  American  Apple,  Washington.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  early  Apples  in  cultiva- 
tion. I  have  it  in  excellent  condition  this  first 
week  of  September.  It  is  best  gathered  and  used 
or  marketed  direct  from  the  tree  and  must  be 
carefully  handled.  It  is  not  altogether  a  soft 
Apple,  but  on  account  of  its  very  clear  skin  it  is 
apt  to  show  bruises  quickly  if  at  all  roughly 
handled.  This  Apple  will  succeed  under  any  form 
of  culture — either  standard  or  bush — or  even  as  a 
cordon  along  the  margins  of  walks.  From  cordons 
I  have  had  really  very  handsome  fruit.  Its  brisk, 
spicy  and  refreshing  flavour  is  most  marked. — 
A.  Young. 

Peach  Ifoblesse. — This  Peach  is  excellent 
this  season  on  the  open  wall.  It  is  really  a  fine 
season  Peach,  as  in  wet  and  dull  seasons  the 
growth  is  subject  to  mildew  :  it  will  not  stand 
overcropping.  Alexandra  Noblesse,  although  a 
most  excellent  substitute,  is  not  quite  equal  to  the 
old  variety  in  point  of  flavour,  but  the  tree  has  a 
far  better  constitution.  I  have  two  very  fine  trees, 
on  which  I  have  never  seen  a  speck  of  mildew  or 
any  aphis.  Whatever  some  correspondent?  may 
say  as  to  its  being  a  shy  bearer,  it  is  not  so  in  this 
garden,  as  always  far  more  fruit  sets  than  is  re- 
quired to  remain  for  a  crop. — A.  Young. 


crop,  estimated  on  the  last  season's  trial  of  the 
principle,  must  result  in  a  very  largely  augmented 
one.  This  bears  out  what  has  been  advocated 
recently  in  these  columns,  that  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  canes,  which  are  commonly  pruned 
away,  are  the  best  for  giving  heavy  and  superior 
crops,  and  certainly  the  question  is  one  deserving 
of  more  general  acceptance  and  adoption.  Of  the 
quality  of  Baumforth's  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion — it  stands  unrivalled  in  its  sweetness. 
Superlative  is  an  undoubtedly  tine  variety,  the 
berries  assuming  unusual  proportions,  the  canes 
being  vigorous  and  free  fruiting,  and  with  me 
continuing  in  bearing  till  late  in  the  season.  It  is 
a  variety  that  should  be  planted  generally  where 
fine  fruits  are  appreciated.  As  a  dessert  fruit, 
however,  Baumforth's  grown  as  at  Hartham  is 
better,  because  it  combines  fine  flavour  with  size 
of  berry.  W.  Strugnell. 


somewhat  thickly  over  the  surface,  and  watered 
home  with  the  hose.  I  have  often  thought  it 
would  do  young  men  in  training  for  private 
places  good  to  spend  a  twelvemonth  in  one  of 
these  market  establishments. — J.  C. 


Garden   Flora. 


RASPBERRIES. 
Much  useful  information  has  been  given  by 
several  correspondents  in  The  Garden  of  late, 
and  I  am  only  induced  to  continue  the  subject  by 
the  impressions  made  on  seeing  the  fine  bed  of 
Baumforth's  Seedling  at  Hartham  Park,  Corsham, 
Sir  John  Dickson's  Wiltshire  residence.  Under 
ordinary  cultivation  this  variety  is  of  dwarf 
growth  — in  fact,  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  very 
great  recommendation  in  its  flavour— but  under 
the  special  treatment  of  Mr.  Welch,  gardener  at 
Hartham,  it  grows  as  rampantly  as  any  of  the 
many  taller  growing  sorts.  The  garden  here  rests 
on  a  deep  bed  of  stiff  clay,  so  bad  that  other  fruit 
trees  can  only  be  kept  in  good  bearing  order  by 
somewhat  frequent  manipulation  at  the  roots  to 
prevent  them  penetrating  into  the  clay,  the  surface 
being  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tempt 
them  to  make  fibrous,  instead  of  strong  tap  roots. 
About  one  half  of  the  large  bed  of  Raspberries 
under  notice  was  planted  in  1892,  the  ground 
having  been  occupied  by  Black  Currants. 
This  was  trenched  15  inches  deep,  plenty  of 
manure  and  leaf-mould  being  worked  in  to  that 
depth,  the  subsoil  below  it  left  untouched.  In 
the  spring  they  have  a  thick  mulching  of  strawy 
manure,  which  prevents  summer  drought  pene- 
trating to  the  soil  below,  and  in  a  decayed 
state  furnishes  the  recjuisite  food  for  the  roots 
on  and  near  the  surface.  That  the  treatment 
suits  the  canes  and  crop  there  is  ample  evidence 
in  their  vigorous  state  and  the  large  gatherings 
obtained,  even  in  such  an  unfavourable  season  as 
the  present  one  has  been.  A  shortening  of  the 
bearing  canes  has  been  practised  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  a  few  in  opposite  pairs  were 
left  this  season  to  ascertain  what  might  be 
expected  of  unpruned  canes,  and  when  I  saw 
them  in  the  height  of  the  bearing  season  the 
weight  of  fruit  on  these  pairs  of  canes  was  extra- 
ordinary, so  much  to  that  they  could  not  be  lifted 
without  risk  of  breaking  them.  Temporary  sup- 
ports had  to  be  erected  to  allow  of  the  pickers 
passing  beneath  them.  It  is  Mr.  Welch's  inten- 
tion this  season  to  leave  two  rows  unpruned  and 
erect  an  arched   tiellio  to  carry  them,  and  the 


Stocks  fjr  Pears.  — The  non-success  attend- 
ing the  culture  of  certain  Pears  is  often  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the  soil  or 
locality,  when  the  real  cause  lies  in  the  stock  on 
which  the  tree  is  worked.  I  have  had  strong 
proof  of  this  lately  in  several  gardens  noted  for 
fine  Pears.  Trees  of  certain  Pears  were  bought  in 
which  matched  each  other  exactly  in  rooting  and 
general  good  appearance,  yet,  planted  under  the 
same  conditions  and  receiving  exactly  the  same 
treatment,  some  have  done  in  every  way  satisfac- 
torily, while  others  have  signally  failed,  not  per- 
haps to  grow,  but  to  fruit,  clearly  proving  that  the 
stock  was  at  fault.  I  think  more  pains  should  be 
taken  by  nurserymen  to  find  out  the  best  stocks 
for  the  various  sorts  and  then  to  graft  on  no 
other,  as  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  gardeners  after 
watching  and  waiting  to  be  thus  disappointed, 
and  that,  too,  through  no  cultural  error. — J.  C. 

Kaising  young  'Vines. — Some  people  still 
appear  to  have  a  hankering  for  the  strongest 
Vines  procurable  when  planting  new  vineries  or 
refurnishing  old  ones,  but  because  they  are  strong 
and  vigorous  looking  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
they  are  either  well  rooted  or  ripened.  One 
good  Grape  grower  in  East  Anglia  raises  his  Vines 
for  planting  from  eyes  put  into  heat  not  too  early 
in  the  year,  and  grows  them  on  without  any 
bottom-heat,  their  final  shift  being  into  6-inch 
pots.  These  in  autumn  are  sometimes  no  thicker 
than  a  good-sized  writing  quill,  but  the  wood  is 
hard  and  well  browned,  the  eyes  prominent  even 
at  the  base  of  the  cane,  and  the  roots  healthy,  hard, 
and  wiry.  These,  when  cut  back  and  planted  in 
firm  borders,  invariably  go  away  freely,  a  colony 
of  new  fibres  being  formed  by  the  time  the  stored- 
up  sap  is  exhausted.  Pot  Vines  grown  in  strong 
bottom-heat  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
beyond  their  size,  which  after  all  is  but  a  second 
ary  consideration.  Nurserymen,  however,  have 
now  for  the  most  part  abandoned  the  bottom-heat 
system,  finding  that  gardeners  generally  are  op- 
posed to  planting  Vines  so  raised. — J.  C. 

Market  Grapes. — I  recently  visited  one  of  the 
Grape -growing  establishments  of  tho  Messrs. 
Rochford  at  Ponder 's  End,  Middlesex,  and  was 
quite  astonished  at  both  the  weight  and  quality 
of  the  crops.  The  Vines  are  grown  in  long  span- 
roofed  liouses  of  great  width,  but  on  account  of 
five  or  six  rows  of  Tomatoes  in  pots  occupying 
the  centres,  not  more  than  S  feet  or  9  feet  of  roof 
is  allowed  the  Vines.  Nevertheless  in  some  in- 
stances they  were  carrying  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
bunches,  some  of  which  would  grace  any  exhibi- 
tion table.  In  some  cases  three  and  even  four 
canes  were  taken  from  each  Vine,  this,  perhaps, 
making  up,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  roots  was 
concerned,  for  tlie  sliortness  of  the  individual 
rods.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  Vines  can 
last  long  under  such  a  strain,  but  the  aim  of  the 
Messrs.  Rochford  and  all  similar  growers  doubt- 
less is  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  yield  of 
fruit  in  a  minimum  of  time,  and  then  to  root  out 
and  plant  fresh  Vines.  Liberal  feeding  is  the 
rule,  and  at  tlie  time  of  my  visit,  the  Grapes 
being  far  advanced  in  colouring,  artificial  manure 
was    being    conveyed    in    wheelbarrows,   spread 


PLATE   1032. 

DENDROBIUMS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  d.  dalhousianltvi 

and  d.  donnesi.s.'*) 
There  is  no  disputing  the  popularity  of  this 
fine  and  extensive  genus  of  Orchids,  one  of  the 
most  generally  useful  in  the  whole  family.  The 
blossoms  are  in  nearly  every  case  very  attrac- 
tive, and  the  flowering  return  is  ample,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  space  the  plants  take 
up.  The  beautiful  combinations  of  colour  in 
some  species  and  the  rich  self-yellow  of  others 
aie  included  in  as  wide  a  range  of  colour  and 
form  as  can  be  found  in  any  one  genus  of 
plants,  while  the  adaptability  to  culture  of  the 
majority  is  remarkable.  Naturally,  in  so  large 
and  variable  a  genus  diS'erent  modes  of  culture 
are  required.  There  are  first  the  long  cylin- 
drical-stemmed, usually  deciduous  kinds  as 
represented  by  D.  Pierardi  or  D.  Wardianum. 
These  are  best  grown  in  baskets  or  small  pans 
suspended  from  the  roof,  while  the  evergreen 
section,  as  D.  densiflorum  or  D.  chrysotoxum, 
are  best  reared  in  pots  of  varying  sizes,  accord- 
ing to  the  habit  and  vigour  of  the  species. 
Again,  the  very  dwarf-growing  kinds,  as  D. 
pulchellum  or  D.  aggregatuni,  thrive  in  many 
places  on  blocks  more  or  less  heavily  dressed 
with  Moss.  The  majority  of  Dendrobes  like 
a  strong,  moist  summer  heat  with  plenty  of 
sunlight,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  to  ripen  the  growth  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  bounteous  crop  of  flowers. 
The  winter  temperature  need  not  be  high,  in 
fact  50°  is  ample  for  most  of  them,  the  prin- 
cipal exceptions  being  those  that  grow  naturally 
through  the  winter  months,  including  several  of 
the  nigro-hirsute  group  and  also  the  deciduous 
D.  chrysanthum  and  others.  Propagation  of 
many  of  the  species  may  be  efl'ected  by  cutting 
the  stems  into  lengths  of  6  inches  or  8  inches 
and  laying  these  upon  pans  or  boxes  of  Sphag- 
num Moss,  this  mode  being  frequently  resorted 
to  where  the  pruning  system  is  practised.  This 
consists  in  cutting  away  the  pseudo-bulbs  after 
growing,  placing  the  plants  in  strong  heat  after- 
wards to  induce  a  rapid  growth,  ripening  this  in 
due  course  and  again  cutting  them  off  after 
flowering.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  system,  but  it  is 
one  that  cannot  be  recommended  to  beginners 
in  Orchid  culture,  or  indeed  to  anyone  who  is 
not  prepared  to  give  the  plants  the  best  of  treat- 
ment afterwards.  Many  kinds,  again,  produce 
young  plants  upon  or  near  the  end  of  the  stems, 
and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  these  to  increase 
the  stock,  while  others  can  only  be  propagated 
in  the  usual  way  by  dividing  up  the  plants  or 
taking  ofi"  back  breaks. 

Many  choice  and  beautiful  hybrids  have  been 
obtained  by  crossing  ditt'erent  species,  and  while 
some  of  these  are  fortunately  plentiful,  others 
are  extremely  rare  and  valuable.  The  good 
old  D.  nobile  and  D.  aureum  are  the  parents  of 
several  of  these,  including 

D.  AiNswoRTHi,  a  striking  and  beautiful  Or- 
chid raised  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Dr.  Ains- 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Jlessra.  Sander's  mu'sery  at  St.  Albaus.  Litliugraphed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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week  and  the  East  Lothian.  It  is  a  most  useful 
variety  to  grow  for  cutting  and  equally  valu- 
able for  creating  a  display  in  the  garden  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  months.  —J.  C.  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Handlioht  Cauliflowers. — The  sooner  prepara- 
tion for  planting  these  is  made  the  better,  although 
the  work  will  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  be 
carried  out  until  the  first  or  second  week  in  Octo- 
ber. If  the  plot  selected  for  this  early  lot  was 
thrown   up  roughly,  as  advised  a  month   ago,  it 


worth,  of  [Manchester.  It  cloeely  resembles  D. 
nobile  in  growth  and  partakes  of  its  free-bloom- 
ing character.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
the  lip  also  white  with  a  rich  purple  blotch  in  the 
throat.  The  variety  roseum  is  similar  to  the  type, 
but  the  whole  flower  is  suffused  with  bright  rose, 
the  lip  also  deeper  in  colour.  These  are  said  to 
have  both  come  in  the  same  batch  of  seedlings 
in  1874. 

D.  CHLOROSTELE  was  raised  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  in  18S7  from  D.  Linawianum  .and  D. 
Wardianum,  and  is  described  as  having  the  sepals 
white,  edged  with  purple;  the  petals  white,  with  a 
purple  blotch  at  the  tips  ;  the  lip  amaranth  in  the 
centre,  with  a  light  yellow  border  and  purple  tip. 

D.  Leechiancm  was  raised  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  W.  Leech  by  Mr.  Swan  in  1882.  This  has 
the  same  parentage  as 
I).  Ainsworthi  and  is 
somewhat  similar,  but 
has  larger  and  deeper 
coloured  flowers.  The 
sepals  are  white,  tip- 
ped with  rich  purple, 
the  petals  wavy  and 
similar  in  colour.  The 
lip  has  a  blotch  of  deep 
crimson  in  the  throat, 
and  is  also  tipped  with 
purple.  The  upper 
flower  in  the  accom- 
panying plate  is 

D.DoNNESi.iE,  a  beau- 
tiful member  of  the 
nigro-hirsutegroupe.x- 
hibited  before  the  Or- 
chid committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw.  The  Grange, 
Southgate,  in  March 
of  this  year,  when 
it  was  deservedly 
awarded  a  first-class 
certificate.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  segments 
are  well  thrown  back 
as  in  D.  infundibulum, 
while  the  blotch  on 
the  lip  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  variety  of 
this  Orchid  (D.  i. 
Jamesianum).  It  is 
said  to  be  as  strong 
in  growth  as  D.  for- 
mosum,  and  is  a  most 
desirableacquisition  to 
this  none  toonumerous 
class. 

D.  Dalhousianum, 
the  other  species  fig- 
ured, is  an  Orchid  re- 
(juiring  plenty  of  room 
for  its  full  develop- 
ment, as  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  not  unfrequently 
attain  a  height  of  6 
feet  or  7  feet.  It  was 
introduced  from  India 
in  1837,  and  named  in 

compliment  to  the  late  Countess  Dalhousie  by  Dr.  j  will  now  be  in  a  sweet  and  wholesome  condition, 
Wallich.  This  plant  requires  a  long  season  of  the  soot  and  other  insect-banishing  ingredients 
growth  in  a  moist  tropical  house  and  a  short  dry  '  then  mixed  having  by  this  time  become  thoroughly 
rest  m  a  cooler  temperature  afterwards.  Given  '  incorporated  with  the  soil.  In  the  first  place, 
these  conditions  it  is  as  easily  grown  as  D.  nobile,  \  tread  firmly  twice  over,  afterwards  raking  off  all 
and  when  once  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  rough  stones.  Mark  out  the  distances,  allowing 
will  bloom  regularly  and  well  every  season,  large  between  each  row  of  handlights  a  pathway  of 
plants  with  a  dozen  or  more  racemes  being  truly  2*  feet.  Fix  the  line  and  throw  out  a  slight 
™j^?i  ^^"'  objects  during  the  months  of  April  cavity  only  just  below  the  ground  level  and  exactly 
and  May,  its  usual  flowering  season.  H.  R.  the  width  of  the  handlights,  afterwards  placing 
these  in  order  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  from   one 

■p  "»i  AT      c!  another.       Leave   the   tops   off    unless   very   wet 

.,-^f  *'^^^-^"°8 Stock. —ThisStockisprobably  weather  should  set  in,  when  it  will  be  advisable 
tne  lorerunner  of  a  new  race  of  a  useful  family  of  to  put  them  on  crossways  to  prevent  the  ground 
summer  flowers.  It  comes  into  bloom  in  the  same  becoming  too  saturated  before  planting  time 
space   of    time    as   the   ordinary   Ten-week,    but    arrives.  f  s 

flowers  continuously  through  the  summer.  It :  Prepari.n'u  i-xir  frame  plants.— A  good  deal 
wouia  appear  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Ten.  !  of  the  succes.=,    or   otherwise,   attending   frame- 


Dcndrohium  Dalhounianuni,  to  sliuic  liahit  of  growth. 


protected  plants  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages  and 
Lettuces  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  beds 
are  prepared  for  tlioir  reception  in  October.  When 
these  subjects  are  planted  into  light  soil  of  con- 
siderable depth,  lifting  is  invariably  attended 
with  much  ball-breaking,  the  most  useful  fibres 
are  destroj'sd,  and  a  gre.it  |"oportion  of  the 
plants  either  runs  away  to  .'cc  1  or  hearts  in  pre- 
maturely. The  best  way  i.-!  to  |  ilace  a  shallow 
frame  on  quite  a  hard  liotloiii  of  ashes,  afterwards 
covering  this  with  a  good  Ih'M  k  layer  of  rotten 
manure,  and  finally  layini;  on  I'l-om  6  inches  to 
8  inches  of  good-holdin;.;  loamy  soil,  firming  it  well 
when  in  a  semi-dry  condition.  From  such  quarters 
the  plants,  if  not  too  thickly  planted,  will  lift  with 
c.i|)ital  balls,  a  portion  of  the  underlying  manure 
still  clinging  to  them,  which  will  further  nourish 
them  when  put  into  their  perniaiient  quarters. 
The  frames  being  made  ready,  the  lights  should 
be  left  off  day  and  night  to  get  the  soil  thoroughly 
moistened  and  sweetened.  When  plants  are 
pricked  out  into  beds  made  up  only  a  few  hours 
previously,  they  always  flag  and  suffer  far  more 
than  when  the  root-run  is  firm  and  settled  by 
standing  a  week  or  two. 

Early  Pea  borders. — It  may  sound  some- 
what strange  to  talk  of  this  yet,  but  as  in  all 
gardens  of  any  magnitude  work  becomes  more 
pressing  as  soon  as  frost  sets  in,  it  is  well  to  take 
advantage  of  a  slack  period  to  get  in  readiness  any 
early  borders,  at  least  where  Peas  are  sown  in  No- 
vember. Where  these  borders  have  not  a  good 
natural  fall  towards  the  pathway,  success  in  early 
Pea  growing  will  be  rendered  more  certain  by  add- 
ing friable  soil  in  such  quantities  as  will  not  only 
produce  that,  but  secure  also  perfect  drainage. 
Burnt  refuse,  potting-shed  refuse,  and  the  sweep- 
ings of  walks  and  drives  are  all  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

Planting  winter  Cucumbers. — If  the  direc- 
tions given  in  former  calendars  have  been  attended 
to,  plants  of  suitable  winter  varieties  will  now  be 
fit  for  planting  out.  With  a  cleansed  and  disin- 
fected house  no  fear  need  be  apprehended  of 
attacks  bj'  red  spider,  at  any  rate  before  the  plants 
get  well  established.  Presuming  the  house  is  fur- 
nished with  sufficient  bottom- heat  pipes,  all  that 
will  be  needed  is  to  three  parts  fill  the  bed  or  pit 
with  good  sound  leaves,  firm  them  well,  surmount- 
ing this  with  mounds  composed  of  good  porous 
loam,  rather  light  than  otherwise,  a  free  admixture 
of  fresh  horse  droppings  and  rather  large  pieces  of 
mortar  rubble,  the  latter  being  necessary  for  secur- 
ing a  free  escapeof  superfluous  water  from  the  roots. 
Do  not  build  up  the  mounds  too  large  to  start 
with,  as  they  can  easily  be  added  to  as  the  plants 
extend  in  growth  and  emit  new  fibrous  roots. 
Place  a  neat  stick  to  each  plant  and  water  home, 
keeping  the  house  rather  close  for  a  time  and 
syringing  the  foliage  twice  daily  in  sunny  weather, 
giving  the  afternoon  bath  at  2  p.m.  and  sprinkling 
walls  and  pathways.  Whereevaporating  pans  exist 
they  may  well  be  filled  with  diluted  liiiuid  manure, 
the  ammonia  arising  therefrom  proving  highly 
beneficial  to  growth,  and  acting  as  a  check  to  red 
spider,  the  great  enemy  of  winter  Cucumbers. 
The  laterals  which  are  formed  between  the  bed 
and  the  first  wire  of  the  trellis  must  all  be 
pinched  back  to  a  couple  of  leaves. 

January  fruitinu  plants. — Seed  may  now  be 
sown  where  convenience  exists  for  growing  a 
secondary  batch  for  coming  into  bearing  during 
January  and  February.  As  before  stated,  Syon 
House  or  Telegraph  cannot  be  beaten  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  as  soon  as  the  seeds  germinate  raise  the 
pots  well  up  to  the  light  and  in  a  position  free 
from  draught.  Be  careful  in  watering,  a^  the 
base  of  the  stems  is  very  prone  to  canker  at  this 
advanced  date. 

Tomatoes  for  winter. — Where  these  have 
been  growing  for  some  time  in  pits  or  frames  re- 
moval to  comfortable  quarters  must  now  take 
place.  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  hasten  on 
the  crop,  but  to  avoid  an  attack  of  mildew,  which 
is  apt  to  come  upon  young  plants  growing  in  cool 
quarters  as  the  nights  get  colder.  If  the  6-inch 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  a  shift  must  be 
given  into  the  fruiting  pots,  the  best  size  being 
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10  inches  in  diameter.  Be  careful  to  drain  well 
and  to  add  plenty  of  opening  material  to  the  soil, 
pot  firmly,  and  give  the  plants  a  position  close  to 
the  glass.  Supply  atmospheric  moisture  by 
means  of  sprinkled  floors  and  walls  rather  than  by 
overhead  syringings,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots 
take  hold  of  the  new  compost  air  liberally,  though 
carefully,  avoiding  front  air  after  the  middle  of 
October,  as  this  is  apt  to  produce  mildew.  Use 
clear  water  only  until  the  leading  growths  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  indeed  until  a 
full  crop  of  fruit  has  set,  except  in  the  case  of 
weakly  plants,  which  may  have  a  little  assistance 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Pinch  out  all  side 
growths  and  train  on  the  one-rod  system. 

Lifting  Potatoes. — All  Potatoes  except  the 
latest  crops  in  fields  had  better  be  lifted  at 
once,  or  autumn  rains  will  not  only  be  liable  to 
cause  a  secondary  growth,  but  also  disease. 
Store  in  dry,  airy  sheds,  not  too  thickly,  sorting 
them  over  in  wet  weather.  J.  CR.iWFORD. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Early  Peaches. — The  season  is  at  hand  when  the 
grower  can  make  selections  for  planting  and 
attend  to  the  wants  of  growing  trees  either  by 
lifting  to  prevent  gross  growth  or  thinning  out 
useless  wood.  The  trees  often  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture  at  this  season  and  should  get  copious 
supplies.  With  the  roots  cool  and  moist  there 
will  be  less  red  spider,  and  by  retaining  healthy 
foliage  to  the  last  the  buds  swell  more  freely. 
There  should  be  no  lack  of  moisture  overhead 
during  bright  weather,  and  should  red  spider 
have  obtained  a  hold,  use  sulphur  freely  two  or 
three  times  a  week  when  damping  overhead. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  do  any  stopping  or  thinning 
of  wood  on  crowded  trees,  and  if  there  is  room  for 
free  extension,  lay  in  freely  the  lateral  growths 
from  the  leading  branches.  By  this  means  a 
large  space  is  quickly  covered,  and  there  is  less 
gross  growth  than  when  severe  cutting  back  is  prac- 
tised. Trees  two  or  three  years  old  may  be  made 
to  cover  a  large  space  and  bear  heavy  crops. 

LiFTiNii  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  —  I 
briefly  touched  upon  the  importance  of  this  some 
few  weeks  ago,  and  pointed  out  its  value  it  done  at 
this  date.  As  the  best  time  to  lift  is  the  end  of 
September  and  early  in  October,  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  doing  the  work.  Lifting  is  not  only 
advised  for  strong  or  too  vigorous  trees,  but  also 
to  prevent  gumming,  canker,  and  loss  of  branches. 
I  am  sure  many  trees  are  ruined  by  being  starved, 
and  disease  follows  loss  of  surface  roots.  By 
lifting  now  there  need  be  no  loss  of  crop  the  fol- 
lowing year  if  the  work  is  done  while  the  trees  are 
in  full  leaf.  It  sometimes  happens  the  trees  are 
much  crowded,  and  may  require  to  be  planted  in 
other  positions.  By  removing  now  the  trees  will 
have  had  time  to  recover  from  the  check  and  make 
new  roots  before  the  season  of  rest.  With  large 
trees  more  care  is  required  to  preserve  as  many  of 
the  fibrous  roots  as  possible.  It  is  well  before  in- 
terfering with  the  tree  to  be  lifted  to  prepare  the 
fresh  site  so  as  not  to  expose  the  roots  a  moment 
longer  than  is  necessary.  In  all  cases  it  is  well 
to  prepare  a  large  hole  for  the  tree  so  as  to  work 
round  the  roots,  thoroughly  packing  the  soil  under 
the  roots  and  making  firm  as  the  planting  pro- 
ceeds. Do  not  plant  too  deeply,  as  with  the  usual 
surface-dressings  and  feeding  the  border  will  be 
raised.  Deep  planting  is  often  the  cause  of  barren 
trees  and  canker.  Trees  of  any  size  are  best  pre- 
pared the  previous  year  if  they  have  occupied  the 
same  position  for  some  time.  By  so  doing  the 
roots  will  be  in  better  condition  and  the  trees  will 
not  drop  their  fruit  the  season  after  lifting. 
Every  means  should  be  employed  to  secure  a 
large  ball  with  ample  roots. 

Plantinu  and  soils. — I  attach  much  import- 
ance to  the  planting,  no  matter  whether  it  be  of 
home-grown  trees  or  those  sent  from  a  distance. 
Though  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  will  do  fairly 
well  in  diverse  soils,  there  is  a  much  better  return 
by  adding  to  the  soil  such  materials  as  old  mortar 
rubble,  good  turfy  loam  whenever  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, wood  ashes  and  burnt  refuse  of  any   kind, 


giving  poor  soils  a  liberal  addition  of  bone-meal 
or  small  crushed  bones  in  preference  to  a  mass  of 
animal  manures.  Drainage  in  some  positions  is 
equally  important,  and  in  cold  late  districts  a  free 
use  of  brick  ends  or  rough  rubble  under  each  tree 
or  growing  on  raised  borders  will  give  much  better 
results.  I  have  found  these  trees  lifted  and  re- 
planted in  such  a  position  not  need  further 
attention,  except  in  the  way  of  surface  dressings, 
for  many  years.  Should  the  borders  get  too  high, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  take  away  the  top  soil  quite 
close  to  the  roots,  and  then  give  a  covering  of  rich 
soil  over  the  surface  roots.  I  find  excellent  results 
are  obtained  when  the  roots  have  a  hard-trodden 
path  over  them.  In  planting,  the  soil  should  be 
made  as  firm  as  possible,  and  young  trees  should 
not  be  planted  deeper  than  when  grown  in  their 
original  quarters  or  when  received  from  the  nur- 
sery. After  planting,  do  not  attempt  to  train, 
merely  support  the  tops,  as  there  will  be  a  certain 
.shrinkage  of  the  soil.  In  bright  weather  it  will 
bo  necessary  to  syringe  overhead  daily  to  retain 
old  foliage  and  prevent  the  new  bark  shrivelling. 
With  large  trees  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  shade 
during  bright  sunshine  early  in  the  day.  Keep 
the  house  closer  for  a  short  time  to  prevent  cold 
draughts.  By  closing  the  front  ventilators  the 
house  will  be  kept  moist  and  new  root  growth  will 
soon  be  active. 

Selection  of  new  trees. — It  is  well  to  choose 
those  trees  with  sturdy  growth  in  preference  to 
those  with  a  gross  shoot  or  two  and  the  other 
portion  of  the  trees  unevenly  balanced.  Trees  free 
of  blemish  in  the  way  of  gumming,  and  with  what 
are  termed  the  extension  branches  fairly  developed, 
are  the  best.  For  very  early  use,  Waterloo, 
Amsden  June,  and  Hale's  Early  are  good.  To 
follow  these,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Dagmar, 
Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  Dymond,  and 
for  late  use,  Barrington,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Walburton  will  be  found  useful.  The  best  Nec- 
tarines are  Rivers'  Early  Orange,  Early  Rivers, 
Lord  Napier  (excellent  for  all  purposes).  Pine- 
apple, Hardwicke  Seedling,  and  Humboldt. 
There  are  many  others,  but  the  half  dozen  named 
may  be  relied  upon  for  cropping  and  quality. 

Pot  trkes. — Of  late  years  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  trees  in  pots,  and  even  if  it  is  not 
intended  to  grow  these  largely,  a  few  may  be 
made  profitable  when  new  houses  are  planted 
with  permanent  trees,  as  the  pot  trees  will  give  a 
good  return  for  two  or  three  seasons  till  the  house 
is  well  filled.  If  it  is  intended  to  get  a  full  crop, 
trees  that  have  been  grown  a  season  in  pots  should 
be  obtained.  These  will  be  well  set  with  fruit 
buds  and  ready  for  forcing,  but  for  growing  on, 
select  the  trees  and  pot  just  as  the  leaves  are 
falling,  plunging  the  pots  in  the  soil  to  the  rims 
for  a  time.  If  it  is  intended  to  grow  a  house  of 
pot  trees,  a  start  should  be  made  in  the  early 
autumn,  as  the  trees  potted  now  will  fruit  much 
better  than  when  left  till  the  early  part  of  the 
new  year.  The  trees  for  this  work  need  more 
cutting  out  of  weak  spray  and  useless  wood.  By 
doing  this  work  now,  light  and  air  are  admitted, 
facilitating  ripening  of  the  wood.  The  trees  if 
very  robust  can  be  shortened  in  when  a  firm 
growth  is  made.  By  growing  pot  trees  there  is  a 
great  gain  in  the  way  of  variety.  As  a  catch 
crop,  I  am  a  great  advocate  of  pot  trees,  as  if 
there  is  a  demand  for  these  fruits  there  is  a  good 
return  in  a  short  time.  G.  Wythes. 


Crimson  Gem,  a  showy,  handsome  form,  having 
bronzy  green  leaves  and  deep  crimson  flowers,  its 
effect  of  leafage  and  flower  together  very  telling. 
All  theee  beds  are  very  regular  and  well  filled 
and  make  a  pretty  feature,  quite  different  from 
anything  in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  but  they 
lack  the  finishing  touch  of  a  few  fine  -  leaved 
plants  to  break  up  the  apparent  flatness. 


A  Begonia  garden. — The  beds  on  the  two 
Grass  plots  near  th.3  Fern  houses  at  Kew  are  a 
little  garden  in  themselves,  and  a  very  gay  one 
too  in  their  present  state,  though  they  only  con- 
tain Begonias.  In  most  of  the  beds  the  small- 
flowered  Begonias  of  the  semperflorens  race  have 
been  used,  and  with  an  excellent  result.  B.  sem- 
perflorens rosea  fills  four  corner  beds,  and  the 
profusion  of  its  rosy  pink  flowers  is  charming  in 
contrast  with  the  deep  green  leaves.  The  oblong 
intervening  beds  are  filled  with  the  large-flowered 
tuberous-rooted  kinds.  On  the  opposite  plot  are 
two  round  beds  of  the  ordinary  form  of  B.  sem- 
perflorens  and  a  fine  bed  of  the  variety  named 


Chrysanthemums. 


NEW  CONTINENTAL  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS OF  189.5. 
To  those  who  have  watched  the  raisers  of  new 
Chrysanthemums  in  France,  it  must  have  appeared 
of  late  as  if  the  unusual  success  of  one  or  two 
eminent  growers  has  acted  as  an  incentive  to  a 
large  number  of  lesser  lights  to  do  their  utmost  to 
introduce  new  seedlings  into  this  country  by  way 
of  competition. 

All  the  new  lists  for  1895  are  now  to  hand,  and 
they  form  a  little  pile  of  some  considerable 
dimensions  compared  with  those  of  previous  years. 
The  numbers  of  supposed  new  varieties,  which  of 
late  years  have  been  on  the  increase,  from  es- 
tablished sources  do  not  show  any  signs  of  diminu- 
tion, for  while  we  had  only  a  few  years  ago  seven 
or  eight  regular  growers  of  seedlings,  the  total 
for  the  present  season  is  probably  nearer  a  score. 
Some  of  them  are  unknown  to  our  importers,  and 
their  flowers  have  consequently  no  reputation  in 
England.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  out  of  nearly 
four  hundred  new  French  Chrysanthemums  only 
a  limited  proportion  is  likely  to  find  their  way  in- 
to the  hands  of  our  collectors,  and  so  the  list 
which  is  appended  to  this  paper  will  merely  con- 
tain such  varieties  as  there  is  reasonable  hope  to 
believe  will  be  seen  in  part  at  the  trade  exhibits 
during  the  autumn  of  the  present  year. 

With  respect  to  classification,  a  great  hindrance 
to  a  free  importation  exists  in  the  neglect  of  some 
of  the  French  nurserymen  to  adopt  our  method  of 
classification.       An    omission    to    state   to   what        » 
section  a  new  flower  belongs  brings  an  element  of      I 
uncertainty  into  the  choice  of  what  novelties  shall        • 
be  purchased,  with  the  frequent  result  that  it  is 
passed    over    for   one   where   the    information   is 
definitely  given,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  an 
inferior  flower.      Those   growers,   however,   who 
know  what  it  is  to  do  business  with  English  intro-       » 
ducers  are  more  careful  in   this  respect,  and  con-      B 
sequently  reap  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge.     It       ■ 
is  not  difficult  to  gauge  the  way  in  which  popular 
taste  still  runs.     By  far  the<  greater  proportion  of 
the  189.5  novelties  appear  to  belong  to  the  Japanese 
and   the  incurved   sections.     There   are   scarcely 
any  new  Anemone  or  pompon  varieties  enumerated 
in  the  foreign  lists,  and  the  hairy-petalled  varieties 
this    season   are   less   numerous   than   we  might 
expect.     These,  however,  as  on  previous  occasions, 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 

All  the  well-known  growers,  such  as  Messrs.  De- 
laux,  De  Reydellet,  Lacroix,  Calvat,  Boucharlab 
and  Crozy,  appear  to  the  fore,  but  there  are  others, 
such  as  Messrs.  Chantrier,  Ricard,  Rivoire  and 
HcSiaud,  who  will  doubtless,  become  better  known 
as  time  goes  on. 

Last  autumn  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  in 
France  were  probably  unusually  numerous,  and 
many  of  the  new  seedlings  were  awarded  prizes 
there  which  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
record  here  because  of  the  diflerent  standard  set 
up  by  English  growers.  M.  Calvat  is  the  only 
raiser  who  regularly  sends  his  seedlings  to  be  ad- 
judicated upon  by  the  floral  committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  last  season 
he  was  exceptionally  fortunate. 

The  question  of  nomenclature  is  one  that  always 
gives  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction,  for  there  still 
ap|)ears  to  be  an  utter  disregard  of  anything  like 
organised  method  to  prevent  synonyms.  Many 
of  the  names  that  appear  in  the  following  list  will 
be  recognised  as  having  been  used  before,  and 
nothing  we  can  do  seems  likely  to  arrest  it.  When 
the  French  inaugurate  a  Chrysanthemum  society 
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on  the  lines  of  our  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  or  the  American  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
there  may  be  some  hope,  but  until  then  there 
appears  to  be  no  chance  of  anything  but  additional 
confusion  year  after  year.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
cord that  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  procure 
seed  from  Japan  as  well  as  to  import  all  the  best 
of  the  English  and  American  seedlings.  By  this 
means  the  Continental  stock  will  no  doubt  be  im- 
proved, as  the  addition  of  fresh  blood  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  process  of  cross- 
fertilisation  which  is  so  largely  practised  by  the 
French  growers  in  tlieir  favoured  climate  :  — 

Alhiim  Striatum  (Lacroix).  —  Japanese;  white, 
striped  violet-carmine. 

Amiral  Avellari  (Calvat).— Japanese  i-eflexed;  bright 
dai-k  yellow,  broad  petals.  First-classcertificateN.C.S. 
Annamite  (Boxicharlat)— Broad  petals,  chrome-yel- 
low, striped  and  speckled  red. 

Apollon  (Bouoharlat). —  Incurved;  broad  petals, 
coppery  red,  reverse  old  gold. 

Babmet  (Laeroix).  —  Broad  petals,  brick-red,  re- 
verse old  gold. 

Baronne  de  Gunsbourg  (Eeydellet). — Japanese ;  long 
petals,  mauve,  passing  to  white,  tinted  straw  in  the 
centre. 

Baronne  de  ViUcfranche  (Bruant).— Carmine-rose, 
marbled  white,  tips  white. 

Bayard  (Calvat). — Japanese  ;  rosy  white,  reverse 
white,  tinted  green  at  tips. 

BeUe  Maure  (Crozy).— Broad  pointed  petals,  pure 
mauve. 
Bicoto  (Braant). — Golden  rose,  reverse  shaded  white. 
Blanche    Crozy    (Crozy). — Broad    pointed    petals, 
pearly  white. 

Boule  d'Or  (Calvat).— Japanese  incurved  ;  broad  in- 
curving petals,  straw-yellow  and  dull  red,  dwarf. 
Cactus  (Crozy). — Purple,  dull  red. 
Cardinal    Lavigerie    (Rieard). — Coppery  red   and 
dark  red. 

Cascade  Tramesegue  (Chantrier).  ■ —  Japanese  ; 
creamy  white,  tubulated. 

Castelbat  (Chantrier). — Japanese  ;  velvety  red. 
Chimboraca    (Chantrier). —  Canary -yellow    centre, 
brighter  outside. 

Cilebre  Remus  (Chantrier). — Japanese  incurved; 
creamy  white,  edged  rose. 

C.  Haiinan-Fayne  (Calvat).  —  Japanese  ;  large 
blooms,  very  long  drooping  petals,  dark  purple, 
spotted  white.     First-class  certitieate  N.C.S. 

Chatnechaude  (Calvat). — Incurved;  dark  carmine- 
amaranth,  reverse  silvery,  almost  white,  late. 

Ch.  Burdin  (Parent). — Japanese;  broad  petals, 
coppery  brown,  tipped  gold. 

Chevalier  Nn^my  Boulet  (Delaux). — Japanese;  broad 
petals,  dark  golden,  shaded  red. 

Chrysanthi'miste  d'Evere  (Delaux).  —  Japanese ; 
long  drooping  petals,  amaranth-purple,  centre  silver- 
white,  tipped  gold. 

Colonel  Dreysse  (Chantrier). — Bronzy  red,  centre 
and  reverse  golden. 

Comtesse  de  Tournon  (Bouoharlat).  —  Incurved; 
broad  petals,  white  and  rose,  passing  to  rose  at  tips 
of  petals. 

Conseiller  Forichon  (Bruant). — Velvety  red,  re- 
verse silvery. 

Cute  d^Or  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  yellow,  reverse 
ochre. 

Cr^puscule  (Laeroix).  —  Japanese;  outer  petals 
semi-tubulated,  carmine- violet. 

Damase  (Parent), — Japanese  incurved  ;  cinnamon, 
tinted  carmine-rose,  centre  carmine-violet. 

D'Arfagnan  (Laeroix).  —  Japanese;  chestnut-red, 
centre  lighter,  slightly  hairy  at  times. 

Deuil  du  President  Carnot  (Crozy). — Tubulated, 
purple- violet-lilac. 

Directeitr  Tisserand  (Calvat). — Japanese  ;  ochre- 
golden  yellow,  centre  dark  crimson,  siriped  yellow. 
First-class  certificate  N.C.S. 

Dr.  Chiron  (Parent). — Japanese  incurved;  red. 
Dominateur     (Boueharlat).  —  Broad     petals,    light 
purple -red. 

Duchesse  de  Grammont  (Eeydellet).  —  Japanese; 
long,  broad  petals,  very  light  rosy  mauve. 

B.  Forgeot  (F^irgeot). — Japanese  incurved  ;  ama- 
ranth-violet, reverse  silvery  white. 

Etoile  de  G/Jampro«.s"se  (Calvat). — Japanese  ;  bright 
orange-red,  reverse  golden  yellow,  early. 

Elise    Brice     (Delaux). — Japanese  ;     carmiue-ama- 
ranth-violet,  edged  silvery  white,  centre  silver. 
Enfer  (Bouoharlat). — Velvety  crimson. 
E.    Rosette    (Delaux).  —  Japanese  ;     broad    petals, 
bright  yellow,  lightened  canary. 


Etincelant  (Laeroix).— Japanese  ;  outer  petals  semi- 
tubulated,  bright  ohestnut-red,  reverse  golden. 

Exposition  d'Arras  (Reydellet).  —  Japanese  in- 
curved; brnad  petals,  orange,  striped  yellow,  reverfe 
golden  yellow,  passing  to  lemon-yellow  towards  the 
edge. 

Exposition  de  Lvon  (Crozy). — Broad,  slightly  re- 
curving petals,  bright  purple-red. 

Fell  Americain  (Chantrier). — Incurved;  globular 
flower,  gai net-red,  reverse  old  gold. 

Fleiir  d'lvoire  (Bruant).— Ivory  white,  globular 
flowers. 

Frederic  Taj-d?/ (Reydellet).— Japanese;  long,  rather 
broad  petals,  vermillion,  passing  to  brown  at  tips  and 
on  the  reverse. 

Gabriel  Delorme  (Parent). — Japanese;  old  red, 
early. 

Ganymede  (Laeroix). — Incurved;  resembles  Baron 
Hirsch  in  form,  but  the  colour  is  lighter,  reverse 
golden. 

General  Jacqueminot  (Crozy).  —  Broad  petals, 
colour  resembles  that  of  the  Rose  General  Jacque- 
miuot. 

General  Mauric  (Chantrier).  —  Rose  on  cream 
ground,  tips  lemon. 

Guito  (Bruant). — Silvery  light  rose  and  amaranth. 

Gustave  Henry  (Crozy)  —  Broad  goffered  petals, 
purple-amaranth,  rever.«e  silvery  at  tips. 

Hi'be  (Laeroix).  —  Flesh -white,  striped  Hlac  in 
centre. 

Heliotrope-  (Delaux).  —  Japanese  inctirved  ;  broad 
petals,  rosy  heliotrope  colour,  reverse  silvery,  tipped 
old  gold. 

Hemisphere  (Hoste). — Long  petals,  bright  fiery  red, 
reverse  and  tips  gold. 

Illumine  (Crozy). — Long  petals,  golden  ochre  and 
red. 

Tngenieur  Oddos  (Crozy). — Bread  drooping  petals, 
Adrianople  red. 

Ingeniexir  Parandie  (Crozy). — Broad  cupped  petals, 
dark  carmine-rose,  reverse  silvery  wliite. 

Jean  sons  peur  (Bouoharlat). — Tubulated  petals, 
silvery  violet,  tipped  dark  purple. 

Julie  Beautheac  (Laeroix).  —  Soft  rose,  reverse 
striped  violet. 

L'Aigle  des  Alpes  (Calvat). — Japanese  incurved; 
crimsou-red,  reverse  gold,  broad  drooping  petals, 
early. 

VAtvethiste  (Calvat). — Japanese  incurved  ;  dark 
violet,  reverse  silvery,  broad  incurving  petals. 

L'Echerele  (Calvat). — Japanese  ;  crimson-red,  re- 
verse gold,  long  flat  drooping  petals. 

VEtendard  (Calvat). — Japanese;  pure  wliite,  long 
drooping  tetals. 

L'Hieer  Fleuri  (Delaux). — Long  broad  petals,  white, 
edited  rose. 

UTeejnen  (Chantrier). — Japanese;  lilac,  spotted 
lighttr,  reverse  old  silver. 

La  Garonne  (Laeroix). — Broad  petals,  rose,  with 
cream  centre. 

La  M  aladett  a  (hacToi^). — Japanese;  long  tubulated 
petals,  pure  white. 

La  Havoie  (Parent). —  Japanese  incurved;  long 
broad  petals,  white  and  mauve,  tinted  lemon  in  the 
centre. 

LeFringant  (Laeroix). — Broad  petals,  dark  ohestnut- 
red,  reverse  golden. 

Le  Lavenia  (Chantrier). — Japanese;  globular  flower, 
lilac  on  ivory-white  ground. 

Le  Moucherotte  (Calvat).  —  Japanese  incurved; 
brownish-red,  reverse  yellow,  broad  petals. 

Le  Mouiie  (Chantrier). — Lilac,  silvery  reverse. 

Le  Pernas  (Chantrier). — Japanese  ;  canary-yellow. 

Le  Puy  Morent  (Chantrier). — Orange,  centre  old 
gold. 

Le  Rendgat  (Chantrier). — Globular  flower,  old  gold- 
yellow,  shaded  brick-red. 

Le  Savignac  (Chantrier). — Japanese  ;  soft  rose  on  a 
cream  ground,  petals  edged  bright  rose. 

Leon  Bourgetie  (Bouoharlat). — Very  broad  petals, 
ivory  white,  striped  purple. 

Lesbie  (Chantrier). — Soft  rose,  almost  flesh  oolovir, 
reverse  silvery. 

Lucienne  Bruant  (Bruant). — Japanese;  rose,  tipped 
white,  centre  lightened  primrose-yellow. 

Ltttilloux  (Cliantrier). — Japanese;  bright  brick-red, 
reverse  old  gold. 

jlXme.  A.  Boriea'ine  (Hoste). — Semi-tubulated  petals, 
pure  white  and  pearly  white. 

Mine.  Adrien  Charreyron  (Bruant). — Light  ma- 
genta, reverse  tipped  green  and  gold. 

Mme.  Albert  Giniez  (Rivoire). — Japanese  incurved; 
light  crimson,  shaded  purple,  reverse  old  gold,  broad 
petals. 

Mme.  Amelie  Planchon  (Bruant). — Lilac-mauve, 
rose,  striped  and  shaded  pearly  white. 


Mme.Antonin  Bonnefous  {Hoste) . — Incurved;  broad 
petals,  soft  r<'se.  reverse  white. 

Mme.  Auguste  Nonin  (Bruant). — Light  red,  reverse 
coppery  yellow. 

Mme.  Camille  Frost  (Crozy). — Carmine-mauve,  re- 
verse grey. 

Mme.  C.  Champon  (Calvat). — Reflexed ;  rosy  white, 
centre  cream. 

Mme.  Ch.  Grimbert  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  bright 
carmine-rose,  reverse  silver. 

Mme  Ch.  Perrindes  Isles  (Hoste). — Semi-tubu'ated 
petals,  soft  rose  and  cerise,  striped  white. 

Mme.  de  Beauve  (Reydellet). — Japanese  Anemone; 
guard  florets  white,  centre  white,  tinted  straw-yellow. 

Mme.  de  Bruguere  (Delaux). — Japanese ;  long  petals' 
pure  white,  centre  cream. 

Mme.  Dreuillet  (Laeroix). — Incurved;  rosy  buff, 
centre  straw-yellow,  good  form. 

Mme.  Drumont  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  Ijrigh  violet- 
mauve,  reverse  silvery. 

Mme.  Edmond  Foy  (Bruant). — Drooping  outer 
petals,  red,  striped  yellow. 

Mme.  Elisa  Paries  (Chantrier). — Japanese;  droop- 
ing petals,  pure  snow-white. 

Mme.Evrard  (Crozy). — Broad  pointed  petals,  violet- 
rose. 

Mme.  Ernest  Capitant  (Calvat).— Reflexed;  red  or 
dark  old  rose,  reverse  gold,  broad  flat  petals. 

Mme.  Frdderic  Humbert  (Reydellet). — Japanese  ; 
long,  drooping  petals,  garnet-red,  reverse  bronzy-red. 

Mme.  G.  Merlin  (Calvat). — Tubulated  variety,  long 
petals,  creamy-white. 

Mine.  Hamont  (Reydellet). — Japanese  incurved  ; 
globular  flower,  bright  mauve-rose,  reverse  slightly 
silvery. 

Mme.  Henri  Constant  (Reydellet). — Japanese  ;  long 
petals,  soft  flesh-pink,  centre  cream. 

Mme.  Henri  Mesnier  (Calvat). — Japanese ;  broad 
drooping  petals,  pure  white,  dwarf  and  late. 

Mme.  H.  Martinet  (Delaux). — Japanese ;  broad, 
laciniated  petals,  rose-violet,  tipped  golden  yellow, 
reverse  silvery. 

Mme.  James  (Delaux). — Japanese;  silvery  white, 
lightened  rose,  reverse  lilac-rose,  centre  cream. 

Mme.  Jane  Levy  Alvarez  (Bruant). — Silvery  white, 
striped  rose,  tipped  garnet-red,  reverse  tipped  gold._ 

Mme.  iawson  (Cliantrier). — Incurved;  ivory. white, 
marbled  with  rose. 

Mme.  Legris  (Crozy). — Long  petals,  dark  rose,  centre 
lighter. 

Mme.  Louis  Laeroix  (Laeroix). — Japanese;  broad 
petals,  centre  ones  incurving,  soft  rose,  lighter  reverse. 

Mme.  L.  Rousseau  (Reydellet). — Incurved;  bright 
dark  purple,  reverse  white,  slightly  tinted  rose. 

Mme.  M.  Girnud  (Calvat).— Creamy  white,  centre 
yellow,  tubulated  petals. 

Mme.  Marguerite  Beau  (Bruant). — Crimson-red,  re- 
verse light  bronze. 

Mme.  Odier  (Chantrier). — Japanese;  old  gold  on  a 
tiery  rose  ground. 

Mme.  Paladhine  (Reydellet) .  — Japanese  ;  long, 
broad,  drooping  petals,  centre  ones  shorter,  white, 
tinted  straw. 

Mme.  Philippe  Rivoire  (Boueharlat).— Japanese; 
ivory  white. 

Mme.  H.  de  Rovira  (Rivoire).— Japanese  ;  purple- 
rose,  tipped  flesh-pink,  semi-tubulated  petals. 

Mme.  Rezal  (Crozy). — Dark  rose,  shaded  flesh  colour 
and  cream. 

Mme.  Rouviere-Houles  (Laeroix). — Japanese  ;  rose, 
lighter  at  tips. 

Mme.  Vincent  Marrhand  (Marchmd).  —  Broad 
petals,  light  sulphur-yellow,  centre  mauve. 

Madeleine  Lcmaire  (Bruant).- Light  red,  edged 
gold,  base  of  petals  golden  yellow. 

Mile.  Amelie  Clerget  (Bruant). — Carmine-red,  le- 
vei^se  silvery  white. 

Mile.  C.  Challier  (Parent).— Japanese  incurved; 
pea.rly  white. 

Mile.    Delimoges    (Reydellet).  —  Japanese ;    long, 
drooping  petals,  soft  mauve-rose,  centre  tmted 
yellow. 

Mile.  Dumas  (Parent). — Japanese  incurved;  broad 
petals,  pure  white. 

Mile.  Louise  Blache  (Hoste).— Soft  lilac-rose,  white 
centre. 

Mile.  Louise  Lestournel  (Chantrier). — Bright  lilao. 

Mile.  Marie  Gautier  (Chantrier).— Japanese  in- 
curved ;  creamy  white. 

Mile.  Ni7ii  Pomet  (Chantrier).— Japanese  ;  bright 
lilac-rose,  reverse  silvery. 

Mile.  Renee  Aussi'e  (Heraud).— Orange-buff,  shaded 
gold,  reverse  pale  yellow. 

Mile.  Rouviere-Houlh  (Laeroix). — Incurved  ;  long 
petals,  flesh  white,  outer  ones  striped  light  violet. 
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Mile.  VaJerie  JJeraud  (Heraud). — Long  petals, 
creamy  white,  shaded  purple-violet  on  the  edges  of 
petals. 

Marte  Louise  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  flesh  colour, 
passing  to  white. 

Marie  Thcrese  (Delaux). — Japanese ;  centre  dark 
crimson,  broad  petals  of  dark  ochre-yellow. 

Marquise  de  Ccndolle  (Rivoire). — Japanese  ;  broad 
petals,  crimson-red,  shaded  purple  in  centre. 

Maurice  Gojon  (Parent).  —  Japanese  incurved; 
brownish  red,  reverse  gold,  outer  petals  drooping. 

Melina  DucJianel  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  flesh-pink. 

Michcl-Ange  (Cotille).  — Japanese;  reddish  golden 
yellow,  tipped  verraillion,  shaded  velvety  purple. 

Misses  Oxenham  (Delaux). — Japanese;  long  petals, 
violet-rose,  reverse  silvery. 

Mgr.  Jauffret  (Chantiier). — Japanese;  bishop's 
violet,  late. 

M.  Camusat  (Hoste). — Japanese;  dark  velvety 
garnet-red,  reverse  flesh-white. 

M.  Carynaux  (Reydellet). — Japanese  incurved; 
broad  petals,  light  rose,  reverse  white. 

M.  Catros  Gerand  (Chantrier). — Old  gold  yellow, 
edged  red,  centre  bright  gold. 

M.  Cabanes  (Calvat). — Japanese;  soft  lilac-rose, 
reverse  silvery,  broad  petals. 

M.  Chenon  de  Leche  (Calvat). — Japanese;  old  rose, 
drooping  petals,  dwarf.     Commended  N.C.S. 

M.  Cons/ani  (Reydellet). — Japanese  incurved  ;  long 
petals,  dark  vermillion,  reverse  coppery  golden  yellow. 

M.  Ch.  Delahousse  (Hoste). — Incurved;  broad 
petals,  dark  amaranth-violet,  reverse  white,  centre 
same  colour. 

M.  de  Bruguere  (Delaux)  — Japanese  ;  broad  petals, 
brorzy  brick-red,  centre  old  gold. 

M.  Demay-Taillandier  (Calvat).  —  Japanese  in- 
curved ;  red,  with  light  bronze  reverse,  broad  petals. 

M.  Deshlanc  (Reydellet).  —  Japanese  incurved; 
globular  flower,  old  vermillion. red,  passing  to  straw- 
yellow,  centre  golden. 

M.  Dreuillet  (Lacroix). — Broad  petals,  golden  yel- 
low, centre  burnt  sienna,  dwarf. 

M.  Dutil  (Delaus). — Japanese ;  broad  petals,  yel- 
low, flamed  and  edged  violet  -  red,  reverse  light 
canary. 

M.  Ernest  Ausset  (Reydellet). — Incurved ;  bright 
dark  carmine,  reverse  and  tips  silvery  light  carmine. 

M.  Eugene  Henriquet  (Reydellet).  —  Incurved; 
globular  bloom,  bright  vermiiliou,  reverse  golden  yel- 
low, pa.ssing  to  rosy  white. 

M.  Fernand  Denis  (Ricard). — Globular  flower,  rose, 
shaded  white. 

M.  Foukouha  (Carriere). 

M.  Frnvrois  Pallet  (Reydellet).— Japanese  ;  long 
brrad  petals,  light  magenta-rose,  reverse  white. 

M.  Georges  Jager  (HerLud). — Dull  purple,  shaded 
velvety  violet. 

M.  Qribaldo  Nicola  (Hoste). — Bright  poppy-red, 
petals  edged  yellow,  reverse  grlden. 

M.  O.-H.  de  Clermont  {Cidvut). — Japanese;  brown- 
ish yellow,  striped  red,  long  petals. 

M.  H.  Vanderlinden  ((jalvat). — Japanese;  light 
yellow,  long  petals. 

M.  J.  Ginet  (Calvat). — Reflexed;  cannineama- 
rantli,  reverse  silvery,  broad  petals,  early  and  dwarf. 

AI.  Lau'son  (Chantrier).— Japanese  ;  bright  violet. 

M.  Leon  Dabat  (Calvat). — Japanese;  bright  car- 
mine -  lilac,  reverse  almost  white,  spotted  white, 
dwarf. 

M.  Li'on  Orosjean  (Delaux).— .Japanese ;  silvery 
white  and  violet-rose. 

M.  Louis  Neyret  (Reydellet). — Japanese  incurved ; 
long  broai  petals,  dark  carmine-rose,  reverse  t-ilver. 

M.  Marfij  (Chantrier). — Creamy  white,  centre  edged 
briglit  lilac. 

M.  R.  Ballantine  (Calvat). — Japanese;  carmine- 
lilac,  reverse  silvery,  very  long  petals,  early.  First- 
class  certilicate  N.C.S. 

M.  Ricard  (Ricard). — Long  petals,  white. 

M.  Riviire-HouU'S  (Lacroix). — Brownish  red,  re- 
verse old  gold,  incurving  petals. 

M.  Pujiizier  (Heraud). —  Semi  -  tubulated  pelals, 
golden  brorrze,  tipped  velvety  red. 

Mrs.  H. ./.  Joncs(Calvat). — Japanese  incurved;  pearly 
cream  white,  tinted  rose  and  yellow,  broad  petals. 
First-class  cerliticate  N.C.S. 

Negresse  (Crozy). — Broaxl  petals,  dark  pnrple,  al- 
most black. 

Paul  Bruant  (Bruant). — Japanese;  light  red,  re- 
verse light  bronze. 

Perle  de  Manloue  (Calvat). — Japanese  incurved; 
dark  golden  yellow. 

Pierre  Horyue  (Cliantrier). — Flesh  colour,  marbled 
witli  rose,  lemon  centre. 

Plateau  de  Tech  (Chantrier), — Japanese  ;  sulphur- 
white. 


Pluton  (Laeroix). — Japanese  ;  velvety  dark  blood 
red,  reverse  brick-red. 

Prefet  Albert  Delpeck  (Delaux). — Japanese  incurved ; 
long  petals,  dark  crimson,  centre  old  gold. 

President  Demay-TaiUandier{R&jie\\Qi). — Japanese 
incurved;  broad  petals,  light  mauve,  passing  white, 
centre  yellow. 

President  Carnot  (Calvat). — Japanese  ;  yellowish 
buS',  reverse  paler,  long  petals,  dwarf  and  early. 

President  Leon  Say  (Calvat). --Japanese  incurved; 
bronzy  yellow,  reverse  golden.    Commended  N.C.S. 

Pi'csidetit  Beverdy  (Bruant). — Bright  yellow,  centre 
golden. 

Professeur  Lachmann  (Calvat). — Japanese  incurved; 
amaranth,  reverse  silvery,  broad  petals.  First  class 
certificate  N.C.S. 

Professeur  Mathieu  (Reydellet). — Japanese  ;  flat 
petals,  Bordeaux  red,  passing  to  old  rose  at  the  tips. 

Batapoil  bicoJor  (Crozy). — Anemone  ;  long  petals, 
brick-red,  suffused  ochre-yellow. 

Rei7ie  Beatrix  (Chantrier).— Japanese  ;  dark  lilac, 
marbled  with  white,  reverse  light  lilac,  dwarf. 

Reine  d'Angleterre  (Calvat). — Japanese  reflexed  ; 
mauve  with  silvery  reverse,  drooping  petals.  First 
class  certificate  N.C.S. 

Rosette  (Chantrier). — Japanese  ;  bright  lilac,  ap- 
proaching rose,  tips  white,  reverse  old  silver. 

Rosierifte  Lereque  (Crozy).— Broad  petals,  magenta- 
amaranth,  reverse  rose,  tipped  silver. 

Sai»rne  (Lacroix). — Incurved;  bright  red,  reverse 
golden,  good  form. 

Secretaire-General  Delaire  (Calvat). — Japanese 
incurved ;  old  rose,  reverse  straw  yellow,  lightened 
rose,  dwarf. 

Senafeur  Silhol  (Heraud). — Broad  petals,  golden  red, 
rosy  reverse. 

ScEur  Marcelina  (Chantrier). — Colour  rosy  flesh. 

Soleil  de  la  Tronche  (Calvat). — Golden  yellow  and 
reddish  brown,  dwarf. 

Souvenir  Ch.  Roissard  (Parent). — Japanese  ;  purple- 
violet,  reverse  silvery,  broad  petals. 

Souvenir  de  Chambery  (Delaux).  —  Anemone; 
purple-amaranth,  tubes  yellow. 

Souvenir  de  I'Oseraie  (Ricard). — Magenta  light 
violet,  striped  white. 

Souvenir  de  Jules  Richard  (Lacroix). — Japanese  ; 
long  tubulated  outer  florets,  flesh-white. 

Souvenir  de  M.  Castag7tet  (Chantiier). — Old  gold 
yellow,  edged  brick-red. 

Souvenir  dc  Mnic.  Boutreux  (Chantrier). — Japanese 
incurved ;  flesh-pink,  reverse  silvery  white,  tipped 
lemon. 

Surprise  (Calvat). — Japanese;  carmine-amaranth, 
reverse  silvery,  drooping  petals,  early  and  dwarf. 

Surpasse  Mars  (Lacroix). — Pure  yellow,  colour  very 
bright,  a  strong  grower. 

Superhum  (Boucharlat). — Broad  petals,  pure  violet, 
tipped  silver. 

Tendresse  (Lacroix). — Broad  pelals,  rosy  white, 
cream  centre. 

Triomphe  de  Marthe  Bocher  (Chantrier)  — Snow 
white. 

Triomphe  de  Mile.  Chatenay  (Chantrier). — Japanese ; 
cream  and  flesh-pink. 

Vainqneur  du,  Dahomey  (Crozy). — Purple-red,  re- 
verse golden  rchre. 

Vallee  Albares  (Chantrier). — Japanese  ;  old  gold, 
passing  to  coppery  yellow. 

_  Vesta    (Lacroix). — Outer  petals  flesh  white,   edged 
violet,  centre  salmon-rose. 

Vice-President  Viennot  (Crozy). — Tubulated  petals, 
dark  violet-amaranth,  reverse  tipped  silver. 

Victor  Boutreux  (Reydellet). — Broad  pointed  petuls, 
garnet-red,  passing  to  brownish  red,  reverse  oronzy 
yellow. 

Viticulffir  Veyrat  (Parent). — Japanese;  fiery  red, 
broad  petals,  spotted  and  tipped  gold. 

Volcaii  (L.icruix). — Long  petals,  velvety  blood-i-ed, 
riverae  lipiieJ  old  gold. 

C.  Harm .4N. Payne. 


Chrysanthemum    Mrs.    J.   R.    Pitcher.— 

This  early- Sewering  Japanese  variety  is  deserving 
of  some  attention  where  pure  white  blossoms  are 
in  request.  The  flat  petals  are  nicely  formed, 
exhibiting  no  roughness  whatever,  but  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface,  quite  suitable  for  employment  in 
the  making  of  wreaths  and  such  like.— E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum    Mme.   C.   Desgrange.— 

Although  at  all  times  useful,  especially  for  the 
filling  of  vases,  this  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mum has  not  been  so  good  out  of  doors  this 
season  as  it  was  last  year.     The  long-continued 


dry  weather  experienced  directly  after  the  plants 
were  put  out  was  not  favourable  to  early  pro- 
gress. This,  coupled  with  the  continuously  cold, 
showery  weather  early  in  August,  was  again  most 
objectionable  to  that  steady  progress  which  re- 
sults in  that  vigorous,  yet  firm  growth  which  is 
so  desirable  in  the  production  of  a  full  crop  of 
well-formed  blossoms.  Where  the  soil  in  which 
the  plants  are  growing  is  heavy  and  retentive  i» 
character,  a  continuance  of  showery,  cold  weather 
acts  injuriously  on  the  foliage,  causing  it  to  die 
for  some  considerable  distance  up  the  stem.  A 
retention  of  healthy  leaves  goes  a  long  way  to 
produce  blooms  of  desirable  quality. — E.  M. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Early  Chrysanthemum  M.  Dupuis.— This 

is  a  very  useful  sort  to  flower  in  the  open.  It  is  dwarf 
and  exceedingly  free-blooming.  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  size  and  of  a  bronzy  yellow  colour.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Japanese  section. — H. 

Chrysanthemum  Souvenir  de  Petite 
Amie  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  dwarf  varie- 
ties. Plants  barely  2  feet  high  are  crowned  with  very 
promising  buds  and  clothed  with  sturdy  foliage  to  the 
rim  of  the  pots.  It  is  pure  white,  in  form  not  unlike 
Avalanche,  and  I  think  it  will  ultimately  replace  thit- 
popular  kind. — H. 


AUGUST  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

DtTBiN'G  the  month  of  August  the  temperature  ha& 
been  rather  under  the  average,  the  mean  for  the 
last  nineteen  years  being  61".')",  while  that  for  the 
past  month  was  60'1°.  The  lowest  temperature 
on  the  grass  (44' 2°)  was  registered  on  the  25th, 
while  the  highest  reading  in  the  screen  was  70'4° 
on  the  19th  and  .30th.  The  rainfall,  although  the 
first  thirteen  days  of  the  month  were  wet,  was 
slightly  below  the  average,  being  2'78  inches 
againsta  nineteen  years'  average  of  2  86  inches,  and 
less  than  that  of  August,  1894,  by  0  53  of  an  inch  ; 
while  the  phenomenal  rainfall  of  August,  1891  j 
(6'85  inches,  with  21  wet  days  out  of  the  31),  sur-  ■ 
passed  it  by  no  less  than  4  07  inches.  During  the  ^ 
past  month  rain  fell  on  sixteen  days,  the  largest 
amount  recorded  on  one  day  being  0  66  of  an  inch 
on  the  10th.  From  January  1  till  September  1 
16'55  inches  of  rain  have  fallen,  against  an  average 
of  20-96  inches  and  22-50  inches  in  1894. 

The  sun  has  shone  for  188  hours  exactly,  against 
a  yearly  average  of  187  hours  40  minutes,  and  156 
hours  35  minutes  in  August,  1S'J4.  From  January  1 
to  September  1  14.30  hours  30  minutes  have  been 
registered  against  1208  hours  for  the  same  period 
in  1894.  The  month  has  been  remarkably  windy 
for  August,  the  total  horizontal  movement  of  the 
wind  being  7110  miles,  the  highest  velocity  being 
attained  on  the  27th,  between  the  hours  of  1  p.m. 
and  2  p.m.,  when  the  rate  reached  29  miles  per 
hour.  On  twenty-six  days  the  wind  has  been 
southerly  or  westerly  and  on  five  days  north  to  east. 

The  garden,  aided  by  the  rain  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month,  well  retained  its  freshness. 
The  scarlet  Lychnis  chalcedonica  broke  out  into 
a  second  flowering,  while  the  herbaceous  Phloxes 
(dark  red,  white,  salmon- pink,  and  white  with 
claret  eye)  in  large  masses  mingled  with  the  tall 
white  spires  of  Galtonia  candicans  and  the  vivid 
scarlet  and  gold  of  the  Torch  Lily's  heads  of 
blossom. 

Of  Lilies  but  four  varieties  have  been  in  bloom 
during  the  month,  without  counting  L.  chalce- 
donicum,  which  began  to  bloom  in  mid-July  and 
is  still  continuing  its  display  of  shining  red  flowers 
into  September.  Of  the  four,  L.  auratum  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking.  Some  years  ago  I  pro- 
cured a  batch  of  home-grown  bulbs,  for  which  a 
bed  was  specially  prepared  and  each  bulb  care- 
fully cased  in  sand.  Not  being  particularly 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  bulbs  in  ques- 
tion, I  wrote  to  the  consigner  on  the  subject,  and 
about  Christmas  received  from  hira  a  small  lot  of 
imported  bulbs,  which,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
importations  usually  failed  after  the  first  year,  I 
planted  in  ordinary  garden  toil  without  taking  any 
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special  precautions  for  their  welfare.  The  home- 
grown bulbs  flowered  feebly  the  first  season,  and 
have  since  given  no  sign  of  their  existence  ;  the  im- 
ported ones  bloomed  tolerably  at  their  first  flower- 
ing, and  have  increased  in  beauty  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Some  have  the  ordinary  yellow 
band,  some  the  red  band,  and  one  is  virginale, 
the  white  variety,  while  two  have  proved  to  be 
the  white-petalled  variety  called  by  nurserymen 
platyphyllum.  The  stately  L.  superbum  has  also 
been  an  object  of  great  beauty,  its  tall  stems  and 
pyramid  of  purple-spotted  orange  flowers  being 
exceedingly  effective.  It  is  grown  in  a  partially 
shaded  and  wholly  sheltered  bed,  the  soil  of  which 
is  peat,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  moisture 
during  the  growing  season.  L.  tigrinum  splen- 
dens  and  flore-pleno  have  been  good,  and  both 
varieties  are  easily  increased  by  the  bulbils  which 
are  formed  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  Ber- 
muda Lily  (L.  Harrisi),  growing  by  the  water, 
has  also  been  a  success,  its  long  white  trumpets 
hanging  gracefully  over  the  streamlet.  The  yel- 
low Paris  Daisies  have  become  large  bushy  plants 
by  August,  and  covered  with  their  pale  sulphur 
stars  are  exceedingly  decorative  in  the  garden 
and  admirably  adapted  for  affording  a  lasting 
supply  of  cut  flowers,  as  they  bloom  without  in- 
termission until  cut  down  by  the  frost.  The 
Tropajolums  have  been  at  their  best,  T.  canariense 
covering  an  old  Aucuba  bush  with  its  bright 
yellow  blossoms,  while  T.  speciosum,  which  after 
many  trials  seems  at  length  to  have  established 
itself  in  the  garden,  has  threaded  through  a 
climbing  mass  of  Eccremocarpus  scaber,  whose 
orange-red  flowers  are  rendered  dull  in  compari- 
ann  with  the  vivid  scarlet  of  its  brilliant  blooms. 
T.  tuberosum  rarely  begins  its  flowering  season 
before  the  latter  half  of  the  month,  but  when  in 
full  bloom  is  a  beautiful  sight  with  its  long- 
stalked  scarlet  and  yellow  blossoms  showing 
effectively  against  the  thick  background  of  lobed 
leaves.  This  Tropieolum  will  often  grow  10  feet 
high  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  is  seen 
at  its  best  when  rambling  over  climbing  Roses  in 
graceful  festoons  ;  it  increases  very  rapidly,  one 
tuber  often  producing  as  many  as  fifty  in  a  year. 
A  good  variety  of  T.  Lobbianum  has  been  planted 
by  the  house,  and,  being  a  rapid  climber,  has 
mingled  its  scarlet  blossoms  with  the  white 
clusters  of  a  Solanum  jasminoides  that  has  already 
reached  the  eaves.  In  a  low-lying  portion  of  the 
garden  Gunnera  scabra,  varieties  of  the  Acan- 
thus, Cannas,  Ricinus  Gibsoni,  and  Zea  varie- 
gata,  backed  by  Bamboos  and  Arundos,  with  a 
tall  specimen  of  Aralia  spinosa  standing  Palm-like 
above  the  lower  growing  fine-foliaged  plants, 
afforded  a  beautiful  picture  with  their  almost  tropi- 
cal outlines  and  restful  shades  of  green.  In  the 
wild  garden,  a  corner,  in  which  the  white  bells  of 
Galtonia  candicans  rise  from  out  a  large  clump  of 
Salvia  patens,  mingled  with  which  are  bronze- 
leaved  plants  of  the  Ricinus,  is  exceedingly  effec- 
tive. From  another  mass  of  the  blue  Salvia  tall 
spikes  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  tower  nearly  5  feet 
high.  The  white  Japanese  Anemones,  which  have 
been  smothered  with  their  chaste  golden-anthered 
flowers,  have  attained  a  stature  of  over  5  feet 
6  mches,  and  the  Golden  Rod  has  associated  its 
yellow  panicles  with  the  flower-wands  of  tall  blue 
Monkshooils,  which  have  been  in  bloom,  more  or 
less,  since  the  spring.  There  is  a  lavish  display 
of  yellow  in  the  herbaceous  border  during  August, 
the  perennial  Sunflowers,  H.  multiflorus  and  the 
•double  variety  Solail  d'Or,  together  with  H.  rigi- 
dus  and  their  large  annual  relative,  as  well  as 
Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  and 
the  last  blooms  of  Alstrcemeria  aurea,  making  the 
chief  note  of  colour  in  the  garden  a  golden  one, 
whilst  scarlet  is  supplied  by  the  Zinnias,  Pelar- 
goniums, tuberous  Begonias,  and  the  brilliant 
Gladiolus  brenchlej'ensis,  sheaves  of  many-flowered 
spikes  of  the  latter  blooming  amongst  the  sweet- 
scented  Nicotiana.  The  breadths  of  Salpiglossis 
were  even  finer  than  in  July,  and  the  pale  blue 
masses  of  Agath.x'a  ca-lestis  supplied  a  colour  rare 
at  the  time,  and  only  to  be  found  by  the  water- 
side, where  in  the  shade  the  water  Forget-me- 
not  still   blossomed.      The  orange-scarlet  Mont- 


bretias,  in  constant  request  for  indoor  decoration, 
have  flowered  equally  effectively  in  the  open  and 
in  the  shady  spaces  of  the  wild  garden,  while 
of  other  flowering  plants,  the  Ivy-leaved  Ger- 
aniums, Lavateras,  blue  Cornflowers,  white  Antir- 
rhinums, the  white  Galega,  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  Tradescantia  virginica,  white  and 
crimson  Clove  Carnations,  and  in  the  rockery. 
Plumbago  Larpent;i;  and  many  Mesembryanthe- 
mums  may  be  mentioned,  the  latter,  however,  not 
taking  as  kindly  to  the  heavy  soil  as  to  a  lighter 
and  more  friable  compost,  a  verraillion  variety 
that  I  procured  at  the  Cape  persistently  refusing 
to  flower.  Large  bunches  of  Hydrangea  hortensia 
have  been,  and  still  are,  a  mass  of  blossoms  ranging 
from  pink  to  light  blue,  and  the  Cactus  Dahlias, 
Juarezi  of  the  older  varieties,  and  Lady  Penzance, 
Delicata,  and  Matchless  of  the  newer,  have  been 
much  admired.  Tea  Roses,  although  attacked 
by  mildew,  have  continued  to  flower  well,  and  no 
day  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  May 
that  a  basketful  could  not  have  been  gathered. 
Two  Roses  that  are  especially  noteworthy  at  the 
present  time  are  the  copper  Austrian  Brier,  that 
is  flowering  for  the  second  time,  and  the  single 
white  Macartney,  which  when  arranged  together 
make  a  most  charming  contrast.  The  Sweet  Peas 
are  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory,  the  newer  kinds 
being  certainly  a  great  advance  both  in  colour 
and  size.  When  used  largely  for  indoor  decoration 
the  varieties  should  be  grown  separately. 
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STRONG-GROWING  HYMENOPHYL- 
LUMS. 
The  culture  of  Hymen  ophyllums  is  generally, 
but  erroneously,  considered  difficult,  yet  wlien 
placed  under  favourable  conditions  they  grow 
as  well  as  any  other  Ferns  and  with  much  less 
attention  than  most  plants  require.  If  we 
except  two  handsome  species,  viz.,  H.  pulcher- 
rimum,  from  New  Zealand,  and  H.  fuciforme, 
from  Chili  and  Juan  Fernandez,  we  find  that 
all  the  Hymenophyllums  known  to  this  day  are 
of  creeping  habit  and  provided  with  shallow- 
rooting  rhizomes,  which,  contrary  to  those  of 
Trichomanes,  a»e  smooth  and  of  a  wiry  nature, 
delighting  in  growing  on  the  surface  of  a  rock, 
or  a  piece  of  sandstone  and  running  under  the 
Moss  which  covers  it.  Most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
are  natives  of  climates  naturally  cool  and  humid, 
growing  where  they  are  permanently  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  shade  and  moisture,  and 
also  a  comparatively  ,oool  temperature.  The 
most  satisfactory  results  of  artificial  cultivation 
of  Hymenophyllums  in  accordance  with  their 
growth  under  natural  conditions  are  shown  by 
the  fine  specimens  in  the  ferneries  of  Messrs.  J . 
Backhouse  and  Son,  of  York,  some  plants  from 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  shown  in 
our  London  exhibitions,  when  they  never  fail  to 
receive  from  the  public  the  attention  which 
they  richly  deserve. 

Although  their  foliage  is  apparently  of  a  deli- 
cate nature,  Hymenophyllums  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  growing  in  Fern  cases  in  the 
dwelling-house.  We  are  here  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  plants  of  H.  demissum  fully  3  feet 
through  which  were  grown  by  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Cooper  Forster  in  the  north  windows  on  the 
staircase  of  his  house  in  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  where  they  formed  immense  masses  of 
fronds,  retaining  their  vitality  for  several  years. 
The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  magnificent 
specimen  of  H.  pulcherrimum  which  was  grown 
in  a  window  case  and  exclusively  in  a  cold  room 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Marchant,  of  59,  Berners  Street. 

Hymenophyllums,  like  Todeas  and  Tricho- 
manes, require  but  little  light,  and  a  great 
depth    of   soil   is   unnecessary.     As   has   been 


stated,  they  luxuriate  in  constant  moisture,  but 
this  should  be  produced  more  by  means  of  con- 
densation than  by  mechanical  waterings,  as  the 
species  with  hairy  or  woolly  foliage  greatly 
suffer  from  being  wetted  overhead.  The  com- 
post in  which  they  delight  is  one  composed  of 
about  equal  parts  of  sandy  peat,  chopped 
sphagnum,  and  small  pieces  of  sandstone,  with 
an  additional  sprinkling  of  coarse  crock  dust. 
Such  a  compost  is  usually  of  such  a  light  and 
permeable  nature,  that  it  cannot  become  sour 
through  the  accumulated  moisture  from  the 
repeated  waterings  which  may  be  necessary  to 
produce  condensation.  Their  propagation  is 
usually  effected  by  the  division  of  their 
rhizomes,  which  operation  is  safe  enough  if  a 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  subjects  operated 
on,  but  it  is  one  requiring  a  little  patience,  as  in 
a  young  state  these  plants  grow  very  slowly. 

H.  CAUDieuLATUM  (here  illustrated)  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  striking,  as  also  one  of 
the  handsomest,  of  cultivated  Hymenophjdlums. 
As  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  plants  belonging 
to  this  most  interesting  genus,  its  remarkably 
elegant  fronds,  of  a  very  transparent  nature,  are 
produced  from  thin,  wiry  rhizomes  running 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  on  a  decaying 
piece  of  Tree  Fern,  on  which  the  plant  may  be 
growing.  They  vary  from  6  inches  to  18  inches 
in  length  and  from  S  inches  to  4  inches  in  width, 
and  are  broadlj' winged  from  their  summit  almost 
to  their  base.  Their  numerous  divisions,  and  also 
t )  a  certain  extent  their  extremities,  are  furnished 
with  a  tail,  which  character  has  suggested  the 
specific  name  of  caudiculatum.  Although  a  native 
of  Chili,  Peru  and  Brazil — where  it  is  found  grow- 
ing naturally  among  decaying  vegetable  matter 
or  on  mossy  trees — it  thrives  under  cool  treatment, 
and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  record  that  a  plant  of 
it  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nurseries  at  Chelsea,  having 
come  through  the  rigours  of  last  winter  and  been 
subjected  to  a  long  period  of  severe  frost,  has  this 
season  produced  some  excellent  growths  and  pre- 
served all  its  older  fronds. 

H.  CRisPATUM — a  very  distinct  plant,  a  native 
of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently found  clothing  the  stems  of  Tree  Ferns — 
is  readily  distinguished  from  nearly  all  other 
species  through  the  distinctly  crisp  wing  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  margins  of  the  stalks  of  its 
erect  fronds,  which  are  4  inches  to  8  inches  long, 
dark  green,  smooth,  and  three  times  divided 
nearly  to  their  midrib  into  narrow,  blunt  seg- 
ments, of  a  very  transparent  nature.  It  is  said  to 
be  found  also  in  Nepaul,  Ceylon  and  Luzon. 

H.  DEMISSUM. — This  Fpecies,  which  is  probably 
the  most  effective  of  the  whole  genus,  and  also  the 
easiest  one  to  grow,  has  a  verj'  wide  range  of 
habitat,  being  found  in  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  Java, 
as  well  as  in  the  Philippine  and  adjacent  Poly- 
nesian Islands.  Wherever  any  attempt  at  grow- 
ing Filmy  Ferns  is  made  it  is  sure  to  be  found. 
Its  finely-divided  fronds  (6  inches  to  12  inches  long 
and  3  inches  to  4  inches  broad)  are  borne  on  firm, 
upright,  wingless  stalks  of  a  wiry  nature.  The 
lively  green  colour  peculiar  to  them  when  they  are 
young  turns  to  a  deep  dark  green  with  age,  and 
the  plant  deserves  special  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  cultivator  on  account  of  its  vigorous  habit 
and  good  constitution. 

H.  DiLATATUM. — This  is  the  largest  growing 
and  also  one  of  the  noblest-habited  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus.  Its  beautiful  and  extremely 
translucid  fronds,  of  a  pale  green  colour  when 
young,  are  particularly  graceful,  the  weight  of 
their  broad  leaflets  causing  them  to  droop  in  an 
elegant  manner.  They  are  produced  from  a  slen- 
der creeping  rhizome,  and  are  three  times  divided 
nearly  to  the  midrib  :  their  length,  exclusive  of 
the  stalks,  varies  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  or 
more,  and  the  etalk  of  their  leafy  portion  is  winged 
throughout,  the  wing  being  quite  flat.  It  is  found 
wild  in  the  Samoan,  Fiji,  and  other  Polynesian 
Islands,  also  in  New  Zealand  and  Java,  where  it 
may  be  seen  growing  among  Moss  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  also  on  the  trunks  of  dead 
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trees,  especially  of  those  lyings  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion in  close  proximity  to  the  water. 

H.  FLABELLATrM. — To  the  casual  observer  this 
lovely  species,  known  also  as  H.  nitens  and  niti- 
dum,"may  appear  simply  as  a  variety  of  demissum. 
It  is,  however,  totally  distinct  from  it,  and  is 
very  variable  in  size,  compactness,  and  degree  of 
elongation  of  its  fronds,  which  in  either  in  a  young 
or  in  an  old  stage  are  of  a  peculiar  glistening, 
bright  green  hue.  According  to  the  form,  the 
fronds  are  from  4  inches  to  1.5  inches  long,  includ- 
ing their  round  wiry  stalks  ;  they  are  divided 
three  times  nearly  to  the  midrib,  and  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  popular  demissum  in  outline, 
but  their  pinn;t,  instead  of  being  smooth,  have  a 


the  general  appearance  of  H.  caudiculatum  from 
its  light  green  colour  and  prettily  undulated 
nature  ;  but  its  handsome  fronds,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  attain  much  larger 
dimensions  and  their  pinnie  are  not  tailed  like 
those  of  caudiculatum,  and  the  wing  along  the 
midrib  is  so  conspicuous  that  in  well  develaped 
specimens  it  measures  in  the  leafy  portion  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

H.  FUCIF0R51E. — Unlike  most  other  members 
of  the  genus,  this  handsome  species,  which  ranks 
among  the  strongest-growing  kinds  known,  is  de- 
void of  slender  rhizomes.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  where  it  is  found  growing  on 
trunks  of  trees   in   shady  woods.      Its  upright- 
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and  New  Zealand.  Its  finely-divided  fronds,  3 
inches  to  1(1  inches  long,  2  inches  to  3  inches 
broad,  are  borne  on  slender,  wingless  stalks  2 
inches  to  .3  inches  long,  and  the  stalk  of  their 
leafy  portion  is  usually  only  narrowly  winged 
above.  This  species  does  not  require  such  a  close 
atmosphere  as  most  other  kinds  ;  the  most  airy 
place  in  the  house  suits  it  best.  On  account  of 
the  propensity  which  its  exceedingly  slender, 
wiry  rhizomes  possess  of  making  their  way 
through  partly  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  also 
on  account  of  the  elegantly  arching  character  of 
its  fronds,  it  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  growing 
on  Tree  Fern  stems  or  on  blocks  of  wood. 

H.  PUECHERRIMUM. — The  lovely  fronds  of  this 
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Hymenophyllum  caudiculatum.    From  a  photograph  ly  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Essex. 


crisped  appearance,  produced  by  a  contraction 
which  is  natural  to  them. 

H.  FLEXUosFM.^This  handsome  and  elegant 
species,  with  beautifully  crisped  and  undulated 
foliage,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  H.  crispa- 
tum,  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  Its  broadly 
spear-shaped  fronds  are  larger  and  more  finely 
divided  than  those  of  that  species,  being  from  lU 
inches  to  12  inches  long  and  borne  on  slender, 
distinctly  winged  stalks  ;  they  are  four  times 
divided  nearlj'  to  the  midrib  and  furnished  with 
narrow  and  undulated  segments. 

H.  FoRSTERiANf.M. — A  very  free-growing  plant, 
native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  accidentally  intro- 
duced among  some  Cattleyae.     It  has  somewhat 


growing  fronds,  of  a  glaucous  colour  and  1  foot 
to  2  feet  long  and  4  inches  to  6  inches  broad,  are 
borne  on  strong  erect  stalks,  narrowly  winged 
above  and  round  below  ;  they  jare  produced  from 
thick,  short  decumbent  rhizomes  which  have  all 
the  appearance  of  crowns.  Their  lower  segments 
arc  two  or  three  times  forked. 

H.  POLYANTiios. — This  is  probably  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  all  known  Hjmenophyllums,  it 
being  very  widely  distributed  and  found  in  a  wild 
state :  in  West  Tropical  Africa — Mauritius  and 
Madagascar ;  in  America — from  Cuba  and  Ja- 
maica southward  to  Brazil,  South  Chili,  and  .Juan 
Fernandez  ;  in  Asia — Nepaul  and  Sikkim  to 
Ceylon,  Tsus-Sima,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Java, 


comparatively  rare  species,  native  of  New  Zea- 
land, where  it  is  found  growing  on  trunks  of 
trees,  are  produced  from  a  thick  and  closely-set 
crown  and  borne  on  erect  stalks  3  inches  to  6 
inches  long,  of  a  wiry  nature,  and  winged  to  the 
base.  They  are  6  inches  to  IS  inches  long,  4 
inches  to  6  inches  broad,  three  or  four  times 
divided  nearly  to  the  midrib,  and  of  a  very  graceful 
habit,  not  being  exactlv  pendulous,  but  arching 
over  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  through  the 
weight  of  their  leafy  portion. 

H.  scABRU.M. — This  beautiful  species,  native  of 
New  Zealand,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  owing  to 
the  stifi'  hairs  of  a  rusty  brown  colour  with  which 
the  wiry  stalks  of  its  fronds  are  densely  clothed. 
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Its  handsome  fronds,  three  times  divided  neaily 
to  their  midrib,  are  of  a  dark,  dull  green  colour, 
which  makes  a  very  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
hairs  covering  their  stalks.  Their  length,  inclu- 
sive of  the  stalks,  varies  from  12  inches  to  18 
inches,  and  they  measure  fully  5  inches  in  their 
broadest  part.  A  somewhat  airy  place  in  the 
house  is  that  which  suits  it  best,  and  although  it 
requires  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots,  it 
has  the  greatest  aversion  to  being  wetted  over- 
head. 

Other  strong-growing  kinds,  such  as  inter- 
ruptum,  from  the  West  Indies ;  Jamesoni, 
from  the  Andes  of  Colombia  ;  javanicum,  from 
Java,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  and  Australia  ; 
Lindeni,  from  the  Andes  of  Venezuela  and 
Ecuador  ;  myriocarpum,  from  Mexico  and  the 
Andes  of  Peru  ;  pastoense,  from  the  Volcano 
of  Pasto,  (fee,  if  in  commerce  at  all  are  very 
seldom  met  with  in  collections.  S.  G. 


Fruit  an  o  Vegetable  Crops. 


NORTHERN. 
Lowther  Castle  Gardens,  Penrith..— Apples 
very  thin  crop  indeed,  having  suffered  from 
severe  frosts  in  May.  Pears  on  walls  average 
crop.  Plums  above  average,  especially  on  walls. 
As  an  orchard  fruit  (with  the  exception  of  Eaily 
Orleans)  Plums  do  not  finish  well,  but  on  walls 
are  always  good  here.  Apricots  are  a  failure. 
Strawberries  average  crop  ;  The  Countess,  James 
Veitch  and  La  Gros=e  Sucree  especially  good. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  above  average.  Kasp- 
b3rries  full  crop.  Gooseberries  very  heavy  crop, 
although  caterpillars  have  been  very  troublesome 
of  late.  Morello  and  sweet  Cherries  average  crop. 
— F.  Cl.\rke. 

_  Alnwick.— Apples  are  an  exceptional  crop  and 
likely  to  be  very  fine  ;  trees  in  splendid  health. 
The  dry  weather  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  trees.  Pears  are  very 
irregular.  Apricots  in  some  cases  that  I  have 
seen  here  full  crop.  The  trees  have  lost  an 
extra  large  number  of  branches  this  year.  Straw- 
berries are  grown  extensively  in  this  district, 
Noble  and  John  Ruskin  being  grown  for  early  use, 
iic  Joseph  Paxton  for  the  second  early  and 
McMahon  is  the  very  best  late.  The  crop  this 
season  is  very  heavy.  Raspberries  are  a  heavy 
crop.  Gooseberries  are  an  enormous  crop  and  of 
fine  quality.  Red  and  Black  Currants  are  excep- 
tionally fine.  Peaches  are  also  full  crop  on  walls. 
Altogether,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  fruit 
that  we  have  had  for  many  years. 

Potatoes,  where  not  injured  by  frost,  are  turn- 
ing out  well.  Potato  crop  generally  is  looking 
well.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  disease.— 
George  Harris. 

Wigganthorpe,  Yorks.— The  fruit  crops  in 
this  district  are  not  heavy,  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  not  much  to  complain  of.  Tiie  trees  in 
spring  were  not  so  thickly  covered  with  bloom  as 
they  were  last  year,  and  although  we  had  no  May 
frosts  to  destroy  it,  some  very  strong  north  winds 
did  great  damage,  especially  to  trees  in  exposed 
situations,  not  only  by  destroying  a  quantity  of 
bloom,  but  the  foliage  as  well,  shrivelling  it  up  as 
though  it  had  been  burnt.  May  was  a  very  dry 
month,  and  in  many  cases  trees  that  carried  much 
bloomset  but  little  fruit.  Doubtless  the  dry  weather 
had  something  to  do  with  thif,  it  not  being  con- 
ducive to  a  fine  set.  Apples  are  a  fair  average 
crop,  the  best  being  Lord  Suffield,  Cellini,  Ne"v 
Hawthornden,  Cockpit,  Manks  Codlin,  Keswick 
Co:ilin  Stirlmg  Castle,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Cccs  Pomona,  Tower  of  Glamis,  and  Burr  Knot- 
the  laBt-named  is  a  local  Apple,  and  one  that 
bears  every  year  ;  this  season  it  is  bearing  a 
heavy  crop,  after  severe  thinning.  It  is  a  cooking 
Apple,  in  use  during  October  and  November 
and  though  not  one  of  the  best,  it  is  worth  grow- 


ing on  account  of  its  free  bearing  qualities.  Pears 
are  a  very  poor  crop,  only  a  few  trees  bearing 
fruit  :  the  best  are  Marie  Louise,  Beurr6  Clairgeau, 
Winter  Nelis,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Glou  Morceau. 
Plums  are  up  to  the  average,  Victoria  bearing 
best  ;  other  kinds  on  wall  are  also  fruiting  well. 
Morello  Cherries  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  but 
rather  small.  Strawberries  have  also  done  well. 
.  JRaspberries,  Red  Currants,  and  Gooseberries  have 
been  very  plentiful  and  good.  Black  Currants 
very  few.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  have  not  been 
much  infested  with  insect  pests  until  late  in  the 
season,  when  Plums  and  Red  Currants  were 
attacked. 

Most  kinds  of  vegetables  have  done  well.  Some 
sorts  of  early  Peas  suffered  from  the  dry  weather 
in  May  ;  since  then  all  crops  have  grown  away 
freely.  Early  Potatoes  are  a  good^  crop,  quite 
free  from  disease.  While  there  has  been  so  much 
complaint  of  the  prolonged  drought  and  its 
serious  consequences  in  the  south,  we  have  been 
more  favoured  in  the  north.  May  was  a  very 
dry  month,  only  0  64  inch  of  rain  falling  ;  and 
although  Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits,  as 
well  as  vegetable  crops  and  herbaceous  plants, 
were  beginning  to  suffer,  heavy  rains  came  just  in 
time  to  save  them.  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
moisture  since  then  ;  in  fact,  there  has  been  far 
too  much  rain — July  being  a  very  wet  month, 
there  having  been  twenty  wet  days,  and  a  total 
fall  for  the  month  of  G  23  inches.  Mildew  is  in- 
festing late  Peas,  Onions,  and  other  things,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  late  Potatoes  and  other  crops  will 
be  injured  if  the  wet  weather  continues.  The 
severe  winter  did  not  do  so  much  damage  to  garden 
crops  here,  there  being  several  inches  of  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  this  doubtless 
preserving  them.  Great  damage  was  done  to 
trees  and  shrubs,  especially  the  latter,  a  large 
number  of  the  common  and  Portugal  Laurels  being 
killed  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  injury  to  these 
was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  at  first  appeared,  as  a 
large  number  of  young  conifers  and  other  things 
that  lost  their  old  leaves  and  appeared  dead,  broke 
away  again  in  spring. — J.  S.  Upex. 

EASTERN. 
Babraham,  Cambridge. — The  fruit  crops 
here  are  the  best  we  have  had  for  some  years. 
Apples  especially  being  a  heavy  crop.  Most  sorts 
are  carrying  crops,  noticeable  being  the  Codlins, 
Prince  Albert,  Golden  Noble,  Grenadier,  Flanders, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Quarren- 
den,  Juneating,  Ecklinville,  Stone's,  Tower  of 
Glamis,  Niton  House,  Hawthornden,  Dume- 
low's.  Mere  de  Manage,  and  Cox's  Orange.  In 
most  places  these  are  all  heavily  laden  ;  in  fact 
all  sorts  grown  hereabout  where  the  wood  was 
not  over-strong  are  bearing.  Pears  are  ver3'  thin 
except  on  walls  ;  the  cold  wind  must  have  de- 
stroyed them  after  they  were  set.  Apricots  suffered 
severely  from  the  frost,  the  buds  having  become  too 
forward.  Plums,  too,  suffered  in  the  same  way, 
whilst  those  that  escaped  were  further  thinned  by 
the  cold  wind.  Victoria  seems  to  have  escaped 
well,  and  most  trees  of  this  sort  aro  carrying  a 
good  crop,  and  Green  (Jages  in  same  positions 
have  a  fair  crop.  The  same  with  Damsons. 
Cherries  are  plentiful  and  good.  Never  saw  trees 
less  troubled  with  black  fly.  So  far  I  hive  found 
insect  pests  less  troublesome  this  year  than  any 
time  before,  probably  on  account  of  the  severe 
weather,  and  so  late  in  the  season.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  very  good.  Some  unripened  wood 
from  last  year  got  quite  killed.  Currants,  Black 
and  Red,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Straw- 
berries have  all  been  good  crops,  but  fruit,  where 
no  watering  was  done,  was  small ;  Nuts  very 
plentiful. 

Potatoes  are  still  turning  out  well.  Peas  have 
been  good  ;  in  fact,  all  vegetable  crops  are  good 
where  the  cultivation  has  been  properly  attended 
to. — J.  Hill. 

L.va  mere    Park,   Bury   St.    Idmunds. — 

Though  failures  are  not  absent  this  year,  I  think 
we  may  say  that  the  crop  generally  is  over  the 
average.     The  failures  most  felt  here  are  those  of 


Apricots  and  sweet  Cheriies.  Iq  both  cases  the 
trees  lost  almost  all  their  buds  from  the  severe 
frost.  Apples  are  over  average,  most  of  the  trees 
carrying  heavy  crops  of  fine  and  forward  fruits. 
Many  fell  during  the  long  drought,  and  the 
Apple  blossom  weevil  has  done  much  damage  to 
the  foliage.  The  ordinary  preventive  means  can 
hardly  be  applied  to  bush  trees  which  branch 
almost  from  the  ground  line,  and  birds,  which 
are  always  over-plentiful  here,  do  not  help  us 
much.  Some  varieties  of  Apples  which  are 
generally  shy  bearing  have  good  crops,  and  of 
these  I  may  mention  Blenheim  Orange,  Hubbard's 
Pearmain,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Gloria  Mundi.  Pears  are  a  good  average 
crop,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fon- 
dante  d'Automne,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
being  amongst  the  best.  Peaches  and  Nectarinss 
under  a\'era:;e.  Plums  are  over  average  on  mcst 
trees,  the  weight  of  crop  depending  more  on  the 
variety  than  on  form  or  position.  Strawberri:s 
over  average.  A  long  struggle  with  the  drought 
was  overcome  by  one  or  two  good  waterings. 
Besides  older  favourites,  such  as  Vicomtesse  and 
President,  Noble  and  Latest  of  All  were  gran  1. 
Raspberries  a  grand  crop  in  everj-  way,  and  last- 
ing over  a  long  season.  Many  canes  were  killed, 
but  these  were  more  than  replaced  by  young 
fruiting  canes  of  the  present  season's  growth, 
which  have  extended  the  season  to  this  time,  and 
promise  to  hold  out  for  a  week  or  two  longer. 
The  great  success  of  this  crop  is  a  surprise  to  me, 
and  is,  I  think,  due  to  heavy  annual  mulchings 
which  are  never  removed,  and  to  non-disturbance 
of  the  roots.  Apricots  a  total  failure,  and  so,  too, 
were  sweet  Cherries.  Morello  Cherries  a  fair 
average.  Red  and  White  Currants  a  good 
average  crop.  Black  Currants  over  average. 
Gooseberries  over  average.  Outdoor  Fig  trees 
were  killed  to  the  ground.  Outdoor  Grapes 
almost  a  failure,  and  many  canes  were  killed. 
Medlars  over  average.  Quinces  total  failure. 
Walnuts  much  under  average.  Damsons  total 
failure.  Tomatoes  are  doing  well,  but  bright 
weather  is  needed  to  ripsn  up  an  excellent  crop. 
Putitoes  in  deeply  cuitivatrd  soil  are  excellent, 
though  in  the  fields  they  suffered  severely  from 
drought,  and  late  varieties  are  making  a  second 
growth,  which  will  b3  fatil  to  good  quality  and 
shape.  I  have  lifted  the  early  and  second  early 
kinds.  Snowdrop  is  again  very  fine,  and  has 
given  scarcely  any  small  tubers.  Another  kind 
that  has  turned  out  well  is  Sutton's  Supreme. 
Windsor  Castle,  too,  though  not  yet  lifted,  can- 
not have  failed  to  do  well,  the  haulm  showing 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  heavy  crop.  Peas  have 
done  but  tolerably  on  the  light  soil  here,  and  have 
been  much  troubled  with  thrips.  In  a  neighbour- 
ing garden,  however,  where  the  soil  is  deeper  and 
heavier,  the  crops  have  been  fine.  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
is  now  yielding  well  with  me.  Both  Onions  and 
Celery  have  done  grandly.  The  latter  has  been 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  will  repay  for  the 
extra  labour.— J.  C.  T.\ll.\ck. 

Coldbam  Hail. — On  the  whole  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  must  be  regarded  as  quite  up  to 
the  average.  Apples  on  espalier  trees  are  plenti- 
ful and  good  in  quality,  while  on  large  orchard 
trees  there  is  an  immense  crop.  Of  Pears  we  have 
practically  none.  Plums  and  Damsons  are  about 
an  average  crop.  Currants,  Black  and  White,  have 
been  loaded  with  good  fruit,  but  Red  are  not  so 
good  either  in  quality  or  quantity.  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries  have  borne  excellent  crops  of 
fine  fruit,  the  former  being  still  plentiful.  Goose- 
berries are  plentiful  where  they  escaped  the 
caterpillars,  which  quite  cleared  a  few  of  the 
older  trees. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  good. 
The  midseason  Peas  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the 
effects  of  the  drought,  but  the  late  kinds  never 
looked  better.  Runner  Beans  and  all  root  crops 
are  looking  well,  but  second  early  and  late 
Potatoes  are  growing  out. — H.  Richards. 

Hardwicke  Houte,  Bury  St.  Edmtmde. — 
The  fruit  crop  on  the  whole  may  be  considered 
fairly  good  in  and  around  this  placj.  Apples  are 
heavy  and  the  quality  excellent.     Pears  are  rather 
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thin,  and  I  fear  will  run  email.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  very  good.  Apricots  are  almost  a 
failure,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  their  being 
Euch  heavy  crops  the  last  two  years.  Cher- 
ries have  been  very  good,  also  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  of  all  kinds.  Plums  are  rather  below  the 
average,  but  the  quality  is  good.  Strawberries 
fuffered  very  much  from  the  dry  weather  in  May 
and  June,  but  those  that  were  well  watered  bore 
heavy  crops.  This  place  did  not  suffer  from  the 
frost  in  June,  but  the  dry  weather  through  June 
and  the  early  part  of  July  was  very  trying. 

Peas  looked  like  giving  out  altogether,  but 
since  the  rain  came  they  have  started  to  grow  and 
are  promising  well  for  a  good  late  supply. — B. 
Mabks. 

MIDLAND. 
Abney  Hall,  Cheadle,  Cheshire.— Except 
irg  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  we  had  not 
such  a  dry  season,  and  things  have  not  suffered  so 
much  from  dryness  as  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties.  Apples  are  plentiful  everywhere ;  Pears 
likewise.  Cherries  quite  a  good  average.  Straw- 
berries very  good.  Raspberries  very  good. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  have  also  been  satis- 
factory crops.  Regarding  Plums,  Victorias  are 
very  heavy  crops,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  kinds 
to  grow  in  this  district.  The  Czar  (a  medium- 
sized  fruit  a  little  earlier  than  Victoria)  is  a  very 
good  one  also.  Plums,  however,  do  not  do  so  well 
as  to  merit  extensive  planting  in  this  district  as 
they  do  in  some  of  the  warmer  southern  counties. 
Damsons  have  been  rather  extensively  planted, 
and  now  the}'  are  bearing  a  very  heavy  crop. 
^  Potatoes  are  good.  Peas  are  good.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  which  we  grow  for  main  crop,  is  8  feet  high 
and  full  of  produce.  Carrots  are  very  good  this 
year,  which  is  unusual.  Onions  also  are  fairly 
good.  Some  of  the  Brassica?  certainly  have 
suffered  rather  badly  from  grub  and  clubbing, 
which  they  generally  do  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  we  must  record  a  very  satisfactory  year  with 
all  kitchen  garden  crops  generally — as  far  as  I  can 
judge  at  present. — Robert  Mackellar. 

Knowsley,  Derby. — Apples  a  very  heavy 
crop  and  good.  Strawberries  splendid  crop.  Red 
Currants  heavy  crop.  Black  Currants  moderate. 
Gooseberries  average.  Cherries  very  good.  Pears 
average.  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums  average. 
Owing  to  the  very  hot,  dry  weather  in  May  and 
June,  a  great  many  of  the  Apples  fell  off,  but  the 
rain  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  all  fruit  trees, 
and  Apples  in  particular,  for  they  promise  to  be 
especially  good  this  year  and  the  crop  very 
heavy.  All  bush  fruit  has  kept  very  free  from 
blight,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  caterpillars  on 
the  (ioo.?eberries.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have 
a  fine  crop  and  are  swelling  their  fruit  well.  I 
picked  the  first  Peaches  outdoors  on  July  22— 
rather  early,  I  think,  for  this  district.  — Rohert 
Doe. 

Hopton  Hall,  Wirkaworth.  —  Enormous 
crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  grown  outside  set  and 
swelled  up.  When  rain  set  in  Apples  thinned 
themselves  to  a  small  extent.  Every  variety 
grown  is  carrying  good  crops.  One  pyramid  of  the 
Irish  Peach  is  a  picture  ;  this  never  fails.  Late 
Apples  are  very  fine,  as  tliey  were  last  season, 
flooseberries.  Red  and  White  Currants  very  fine  ; 
Black  Currants  moderate.  Raspberries  enormous 
crops  from  an  old  stock  grown  here  on  the  same 
ground  over  sixty  years.  Strawberries  very  pro- 
lific, President  taking  the  lead  on  beds  twelve 
years  old. — O.  Boj.as. 

Thoreaby  Park,  Notts.- The  past  severe 
winter  was  very  trying  to  many  of  our  vegetables; 
all  the  Broccoli  were  cut  off  and  Savoys  did  not 
escape.  Brufsels  Sprouts  suffered  severely,  like- 
wi.=e  Celery,  although  a  good  covering  of  Bracken 
was  on  the  lines.  When  things  began  to  grow 
they  did  not  make  the  progress  expected  from  the 
hot  days,  as  the  nights  were  very  cold,  down  to 
freezing,  when  the  day  temperature  was  excep- 
tionally high,  and  the  dry  weather  has  made  most 
things  later  than  usual.  Fruit  of  all  sorts  is 
plentiful  and  of  good  (juality.     Plume  grow  fairly 


well,  but  our  soil  is  very  poor,  sandy,  and  not  at 
all  a  good  Plum  soil.  It  is  not  what  would  be 
considered  a  good  fruit  soil  at  all.  Trees  grow 
fairly  well  and  fruit  moderately  well  as  a  rule. 
This  year  we  had  a  lot  of  bloom,  which  set  well, 
and  then  one  of  those  cold,  sunless  east  winds 
came,  when  jou  could  see  many  onthe  ground. — 
A.  Henderson. 

The  Pdik  Gardens,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. 
— I  am  sorry  I  have  not  replied  to  your  letter 
before,  but  have  been  from  home.  The  fruit 
crops  in  these  gardens  are  very  good  this  year. 
Apples,  on  the  whole,  are  a  heavy  crop.  Pears 
medium.  Plums  abundant  (especially  Victoria 
on  standards  as  well  as  on  walls).  The  varieties 
that  do  best  with  us  are  Victoria,  Kirke's,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  ;  these  are  on  walls. 
Victoria  is  carrying  a  heavy  crop  on  standards 
as  well.  Green  Gages  are  heavily  laden  ;  these 
are  on  walls.  Damsons  a  good  crop.  Peaches 
(outdoor)  good.  Apricots  only  medium  owing  to 
being  overcropped  two  years  in  succession. 
Cherries  (sweet)  have  here  a  good  crop  ;  Morellos 
on  wall  heavily  cropped.  Raspberries,  Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries,  and  all  small  fruit  have 
been  abundant.  Garden  produce  generally  is  up 
to  the  average  of  a  good  season,  independent  of 
the  long  drought  and  the  frost  of  June  15,  which 
did  a  deal  of  damage  to  gardens  in  the  valleys. 
Runner  and  Broad  Beans  suffered  much  on  that 
date.  The  fruit  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
also  good,  excepting  in  the  very  low  distiicts, 
which  suffered  from  the  frost  very  much,  and  the 
\'egetable  crops  in  the  cottagers'  gardens  could 
hardly  be  surpassed,  specially  amongst  those  who 
are  exhibitors  at  the  many  shows  around  this 
part.  — G.  M.  Knight. 

Barkby  Hall,  Leicester. — Apples  are  abun- 
dant everywhere  in  this  district.  Pears  are  only 
moderate.  Plums  not  an  average  crop.  Apricots 
scarcely  any.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  poor,  the 
young  wood  having  been  killed  during  winter.  The 
fruit  buds  of  the  Apricots  were  also  killed. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  the  heaviest  crops 
we  have  ever  had,  but  they  suffered  during  the 
dry  weather.  Raspberries  heavy  crop  and  fruit 
fine.  Strawberries  extraordinary  crop,  but  many 
plants  died  through  drought. — J.  Lansdell. 

Coddington  Hall,  Newark.  —  The  fruit 
crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  generally  satis- 
factory, in  spite  of  the  severe  weather  experienced 
in  January  and  February  and  the  drought  of 
early  summer.  Apples  and  Pears  are  very  plenti- 
ful, rather  under  average  in  size,  perhaps,  the 
foliage  of  Pears  on  walls,  as  well  as  of  Plums  and 
Damsons,  being  much  affected  with  spider,  owing 
not  so  much  to  lack  of  root  moisture  as  to  the 
arid  atmosphere  of  May  and  June.  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Thompson's,  Marie  Louise,  Winter 
Nelis,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Jargonelle,  and  many  other  standard  sorts  are 
laden  with  fruit.  Such  Apples  as  Keswick 
Codlin,  Lord  Grosvenor,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  Lane's  Prince 
Albeit  in  orchards  are  all  laden  with  clean, 
well-shaped  fruit.  Espaliers  are  carrying  good 
crops,  especially  Fearn's  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Stirling  Castle,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Cellini,  and  Mere  de  Menage,  and  the  trees  are 
clean  and  healthy.  Apricots  are  the  scarcest  crop 
I  have  ever  known  in  this  district ;  in  fact,  there 
are  only  a  few  fruits  here  and  there.  This  I  at- 
tribute to  the  severe  frost  coming  on  the  imma- 
ture wood  and  buds  caused  by  the  lack  of  sun- 
shine the  previous  autumn.  The  trees,  however, 
will  doubtless  benefit  by  the  rest.  Peaches  on 
walls  are  a  capital  crop  in  our  own  garden,  and 
the  trees  were  never  so  healthy  and  vi^^orous. 
Hale's  Early,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Dymond  are 
my  principal  sorts  on  open  walls,  Amsden  June 
doing  exceedingly  well  as  an  extra  early  variety. 
Of  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier  does  as  well  as  any, 
nor  does  the  fruit  shrivel  as  it  does  under  glass. 
Plums  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  are  under 
average,  although  a  few  miles  away  trees  are 
yielding  good  crops,  especially  the  Victoria  in 
market  gardens.     Cherries  both  on  walls  and  on 


standard  trees  have  been  abundant  and  good, 
Black  Tartarian  and  Governor  Wood  doing  best 
in  this  garden.  Morellos  are  a  heavy  crop  and 
the  fruit  large.  Strawberries  bore  heavily,  but 
the  drought  just  at  the  time  the  fruit  set,  and  for 
several  weeks  after,  did  not  allow  the  two-year- 
old  plants  to  swell  off  their  fruit  to  their  normal 
size.  All  points  considered,  Gunton  Park  was  my 
best  all  round  Strawberry,  Lord  Suffield  also 
doing  well.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  of  all 
kinds  have  yielded  most  abundantly,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  market  price  has  ruled  very  low. 
Raspberries  have  been  very  pODr,  the  frost  having 
crippled  the  canes. — J.  Crawford. 

Euston  Hall,  Thetford.— Of  Apples  we  have 
an  abundant  crop,  which  is  swelling  fast  and 
promises  to  be  of  good  quality.  A  large  standard 
tree  of  Blenheim  Orange  is  this  season  bearing  a 
heavy  crop,  an  unusual  occurrence.  Pears  are 
scarcely  up  to  the  average,  and  Apricots  are  very 
much  under.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  good  ; 
the  trees  are  clean  and  making  excellent  growth. 
Some  of  our  trees  are  trained  to  galvanised  wire 
on  cemented  walls,  others  trained  with  nails 
and  shreds  in  the  usual  way  to  the  bricks  ;  these 
latter  are  generally  very  clean  and  more  free  from 
insect  attacks  than  the  former.  Of  Strawberries 
we  have  had  an  abundance  of  splendid  fruit,  such 
as  I  never  remember  seeing.  We  mulch  early,  the 
plants  ne\er  once  requiring  water  throughout  the 
very  dry  season,  but  I  attribute  the  extra  heavy 
crop  to  the  severe  thinning  the  bloom  got  in  1894 ; 
as  a  consequence  a  light  crop  followed,  therefore 
the  plants  were  in  better  condition  to  perfect  the 
super-abundant  crop  this  season.  Raspberries 
did  not  promise  well  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  but  since  the  rains  later  fruits  have  been  ■ 
much  larger,  if  deficient  in  flavour.  Red,  Black,  ^ 
and  White  Currants  have  been  abundant  and  very 
fine,  and  Gooseberries  the  best  crop  we  have  had 
for  years.  Plums  on  walls,  Kirke's,  Jefferson, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  are  fully 
up  to  the  average,  likewise  Victoria  and  Orleans 
as  pyramids  and  standards  and  Farleigh  Dam- 
sons as  pyramids,  root  pruned,  are  bearing  satis- 
factorily. Morello  Cherries  are  very  fine  and 
Filberts  are  plentiful. 

Vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  good,  but  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  dry  season  confirmed  the  superiority 
of  deeply  stirred  land,  more  especially  when 
manure  is  scarce.  The  only  crops  that  I  notice 
have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  winter 
are  the  Globe  Artichokes;  these  were  severely 
injured  and  late  in  throwing  up  their  flower 
stalks,  but  are  now  making  up  for  lost  time  and 
producing  fine  succulent  heads  in  abundance. 
Sage  and  Lavender  have  been  badly  cut,  most  of 
the  plants  having  been  killed. — W.  Low. 


Public  Gardens. 


CHELSEA  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

The  old  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea  is  the  oldest 
public  botanic  garden  in  or  near  London,  having 
been  formed  in  1073  to  1786— or  about  forty 
years  after  Oxford,  where  a  garden  of  the  kind 
was  established  in  1032.  The  earliest  botanic 
gardens  in  England  appear  to  have  been  those 
of  Gerard  and  Tradescant,  so  that  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  branches  of  human  progress,  it 
was  individual  genius  and  enterprise  that  led  to 
public  gardens  of  the  kind,  though  even  our 
early  English  pioneers  in  pharmaceutical  botany 
may  have  got  some  of  their  inspiration  from  the 
earlier  botanic  gardens  of  Italy,  such  as  Padua 
(1545)  and  Bologna,  or  those  of  Southern 
Europe,  such  as  Montpellier  (1558),  Leyden 
(1577),  Lsipsic  (1580),  Paris  (Jardin  du  Roy), 
(1590-1(>24),  and  the  great  university  at  Jena 
(1G2!)).  The  celebrated  old  garden  at  Upsala, 
afterwards  rendered  famous  by  Linnseus  and  the 
Paidbecks,  who  issued  thence  their  celebrated 
work  (the  "  Canipi  Elysii"),  only  one  perfect 
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copy  of  whicti  is  known  to  exist,  at  tlie  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden  (Sherardian  Library),  thougli 
there  is  an  imperfect  copy  in  the  Banksian 
books  now  at  the  British  Museum.  But  few 
gardens,  however,  ever  sprang  into  such  sudden 
and  well-merited  importance  as  did  that  founded 
by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea  in 
1G73,  on  land  they  had  formerly  acquired  for 
their  baat-house  and  the  state  barge  of  their 
company.  Thus  the  great  Evelyn  writes  in  his 
well-known  diary  under  date  August  7,  1683, 
"I  went  to  see  Mr.  Watts,  keeper  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Garden  of  Simples  at  Chelsea,  where 
there  is  a  collection  of  innumerable  varieties  of 
that  sort  particularly,  besides  many  rare  annuals, 
the  tree  bearing  Jesuits'  bark,  which  had  done 
so  much  in  quartian  agues.  What  was  very  in- 
genious was  the  subterraneous  heat,  conveyed  by 
a  stove  under  the  conservatory,  all  vaulted  with 
brick,  so  as  he  has  the  doors  and  windows  open 
in  the  hardest  frosts,  secluding  only  the  snow." 
There  is  a  very  interesting  description  of  gar- 
dens near  London  that  was  sent  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  vice- 
president,  and  published  in  vol.  xii.  of  the 
'•  Archoeologia,"  which  says  :  "Chelsea  Physic 
Garden  has  great  variety  of  plants  both  in  and 
out  of  greenhouses.  Their  perennial  green 
hedges  and  rows  of  different  coloured  herbs  are 
very  pretty,  and  so  are  the  banks  set  with  shades 
of  herbs  in  the  Irish  stitchway." 

What  the  shades  of  herbs  set  iu  the  Irish 
stitchway  may  have  been,  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  whole  thing  savours  a  little  of 
beiding  out,  and  may  have  been  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  in  that  direction.  As  I  turned 
down  Swan  Walk  the  other  day  I  did  so  with 
mingled  feelings,  for  going  to  see  an  old  garden 
is  somewhat  like  going  to  see  an  old  friend. 
Only  one  of  the  two  old  Cedars  now  remains, 
and  that  is  on  its  last  legs,  so  to  speak,  and  it 
is  now  doubtful  whether  copious  top-dressings 
and  watering  would  do  much  to  resuscitate  its 
scathed  old  limbs  and  branches.  The  Salis- 
buria  adiantifolia  has  also  suffered,  one  or  two 
of  its  stems  having  been  blown  off  during  the 
past  winter  or  spring.  The  Plane  trees,  Ever- 
green Oaks,  and  the  Koelreuterias  are  healthy, 
and  a  fine  old  Mulberry  was  laden  with  its  ripe 
and  ripening  harvest.  The  common  Pome- 
granate is  healthy  here,  but  bore  no  flowers, 
and  there  is  a  plant  of  the  rather  uncommon 
Khus  juglandifolia  near  the  quaint  old  entrance 
gate  or  "  hole  in  the  wall.''  It  is  possible  that 
this  plant  is  really  the  R.  vernicifera,  the 
Lacquer  or  Varnish  Tree  of  Japan  ;  at  any  rate 
I  cannot  find  the  name  Rhus  "  j  uglandisef olia  " 
in  any  book  on  trees  and  shrubs  I  have  now 
near  me. 

In  one  of  the  beds  devoted  to  annuals  I  saw 
some  nice  tufts  of  Eschscholtzia  tenuifolia,  a 
d.ainty  little  Poppy-wort  not  often  seen.  An- 
other rare  plant  of  some  economic  importance 
has  long  been  cultivated  here,  viz.,  Ferula 
persica,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  plant 
flowered  during  the  present  spring.  It  is  a 
rare  and  handsome  umbellifer,  and  one  of  the 
many  sources  of  Persian  asaftetida.  The 
plant  was  formerly  grown  in  the  old  College 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  disd  after  an  attempt  at  division. 
All  these  gum-bearing  umbellifers  resent  any 
interference  whatever  with  their  roots,  and  are 
best  increased  by  seeds  sown  on  a  well-pre- 
pared spot  whereon  they  are  to  grow  per- 
manently. Other  plants  here  now  seeding  on 
strong,  tall  stems  are  Ferula  glauca,  and  there 
is  another  tine  species  not  named  also  seeding 
profusely  near  the  large  Wistaria. 
Malabailia  Opopanax,  or  Opopanax  chiron- 
^ium,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  is  also  seeding  here. 


and  it  was  to  me  really  a  treat  to  see  so  many 
choice  medicinal  umbelliferre  so  luxuriant  and 
fertile.  This  genus  Malabailia  is  near  Peuce- 
danum,  but  has  broader  leaves,  and  the 
species  named  is  figured  in  Sweet's  "  British 
Flower  Garden,"  p.  288,  though  the  figure 
gives  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  stately  elegance 
of  a  well-grown  specimen. 

I  was  sorry  to  miss  one  or  two  old  friends, 
and  especially  the  spreading  mass  of  the  Gum 
Tragacinth  that  formerly  graced  the  rockery 
stones  brought  from  the  Tower  of  London  in 
1772  by  Mr.  Alchorne,  the  honorary  demon- 
strator, to  which  were  added  flints  and  chalk, 
given  by  Mr.  John  Chandler,  and  lava  from  a 
volcano  in  Iceland  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Banks,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  artificial 
rock,  in  order  to  cultivate  those  plants  which 
require  such  a  soil.  This  U  one  of  the  earliest 
records  of  the  culture  of  rock-loving  plants  in 
a  botanic  garden  known  to  me. 

Perhaps  no  botanic  garden  can  boast  of 
efiecting  so  much  public  good  on  such  scanty 
means,  and  the  galaxy  of  names  that  surround 
it  like  a  golden  halo  is  very  remarkable.  The 
whole  history  of  ths  garden  and  those  con- 
nected with  it  at  one  time  or  another  is  given 
in  Field  and  Samp'e's  "Memoirs  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Chelsea,"  published  by  Gilbert 
and  Rivington,  London,  1878,  and  from  it  I 
extract  the  following  pirticulars  : — 

The  garden  having  bsen  formed  in  1673,  four 
Cedars  were  planted  in  16S3,  this  event  forming 
quite  an  epoch  in  its  history.  One  of  these  trees 
suffered  from  a  gale  in  1816,  and  four  chairs  were 
made  of  the  wreckage  for  the  use  of  the  Hall. 
Piggott  was  the  first  curator,  then  Watts  in  1680, 
Doody,  1706,  about  which  tims  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
the  great  and  generous  patron  of  the  garden,  and 
whose  statue  siill  stands  in  its  midst,  came  upon 
the  scene,  Pctiner  in  1709,  and  Rand  in  1724. 
The  Sherards  in  1732  both  added  to  the  credit  of 
the  place,  and  in  1730  the  great  gardener  PhilUp 
Miller  became  curator.  He  wrote  his  celebrated 
"Gardeners'  Dictionary"  here,  the  seventh  edition 
of  1735  bting  his  magnum  opus,  and  as  a  lad  he 
knew  Ray,  the  botanist. 

Linnffius  visited  the  garden  at  Chelsea  in  1736, 
and  was  more  civilly  treated  here  than  at  Oxford, 
where  Dillenius  alluded  to  him  as  "the  young 
man  who  was  confounding  botany."  But  of 
Chelsea,  Linn;eus  writes  in  his  diary  :  "  Miller,  of 
Chelsea,  permitted  me  to  collect  many  plants  in 
the  gardens,  and  gave  me  several  dried  specimens 
collected  in  South  America."  Miller  has  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  first  of  English  authors 
to  embrace  the  then  novel  Linnean  system  of 
botanical  arrangement,  and  Linnfeus'  visit  to 
England  effected  a  revolution  in  the  then  two 
great  gardens,  viz.,  Chelsea  and  Oxford.  As  a 
curious  commentary  on  Linn^vus'  visit  to  Oxford, 
we  may  point  out  the  fact  that  his  system  of 
arrangement  as  adopted  soon  after  his  visit  to  the 
Sherards  has  only  been  replaced  by  the  natural 
system  a  few  years,  a  fact  much  regretted  by  the 
antiquary  and  historian,  however  appreciable  by 
the  botanists  of  to-day. 

Isaac  Rand  published  his  catalogue  of  plants 
grown  in  the  garden  in  1739,  and  then  in  connec- 
tion with  its  best  work  come  J.  Miller,  1738,  A. 
Forsyth,  1770  ("Forsythia").  Hudson  ("Flora  An- 
glica"),|Alchorne,  1772,  W.Curtis,  originator  of  the 
Botaniral  ilatjn-.ine,  &c.,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  prided  himself  as  having  been  a  botanical 
pupil  of  the  great  Philip  Miller  In  1830  Wheeler, 
and  in  1835  Burnett,  were  demonstrate  rs,  and  D. 
Don  was  appointed  examiner,  and  in  1846  Wm. 
Anderson,  the  curator,  died,  and  was  buried  in  a 
grave  between  the  bodies  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and 
Philip  Miller. 

In  IS 46  Robert  Fortune  was  curator  for  a  short 
pariod  between  his  voyages  to  Chma,  and  after 
him  came  Thos.  Moore.  Nat.  Ward  here 
demonstrated  the  value  of  his  closed  or  Wardian 
cases.     Hooker,  M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  J.  G.  Baker 


are  other  names  that  have  added  a  latter-day 
lustre  to  what  is  even  yet  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  garden. 

The  garden  is  about  3  acres  in  extent,  and 
suffers  from  drought  and  a  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary labour  and  manure,  but  it  nevertheless 
remains  one  of  the  focus  spots  of  old  Chelsea, 
and  I  trust  that  a  spot  so  sacred  to  memories 
of  the  past  may  never  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  speculative  builder. 

F.  W.    BUBBIDGE. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  seedling  Passion  Flower.  — I  send  a 
bloom  of  a  I'assiflora  raised  here,  a  cross  between 
P.  Constance  Elliot  and,  I  believe,  P.  carulea 
maxima.  You  will  perceive  that  the  rays  are  of 
the  faintest  shade  of  blue.  It  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  hardy.  — J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

Passiflora  princeps.— I  beg  to  enclose  for 
your  inspection  three  racemes  of  Passiflora  prin- 
ceps cut  from  a  plant  growing  in  a  12-inoh  pot. 
The  plant  has  been  in  flower  since  February,  and 
on  it  there  are  now  seventy  racemes  as  good  as 
the  enclosed —A.  G.  Hookini^s,  Oldown  House, 
Almondsbury.  ,       , 

*„♦  Remarkably  fine  racemes  of  this  useful  and 
showy  climber. — Ed. 

Fuclisia  Biccartoni  in  the  Shetland  Isles. 
—When  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  re. 
cently,  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  barren^ 
treeless  country  was  F.  Riccartoni,  of  which  Wg 
saw  many  fine  bushes,  especially  near  Stromness^ 
in  Orkney.  It  is  a  pity  that  no  attempt  at  gar 
denino-,  even  of  the  simplest  kind,  is,  as  a  rule, 
made."  True,  the  wind  sweeps  over  the  Isles  with 
terrific  force  at  times,  but  the  air  is  mild,  and  in 
the  more  sheltered  places  the  Fuchsia  does  as 
well  as  in  Southern  England  or  Ireland. 

Victoria  regia. —There  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  one  of  the 
finest  plants  of  the  Victoria  regia  ever  erown  in 
this  country.  It  covers  a  space  of  over  400  square 
feet,  each  of  the  eleven  leaves  measuring  more 
than  7  feet  across,  apart  from  the  turned  up  rims, 
which  stand  up  6  inches  or  7  inches  above  the 
water,  the  deep  pink  of  the  under  sides  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  vivid  green  of  the  ui)p3r 
surfaces  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers,  pink,  and 
rising  just  over  the  centre  of  the  plant,  follow  o.ie 
another  in  quick  succession. 

Yucca  gaatemalensis.— This  (one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  Yuccas)  was  recently  flowering  in 
the  Palm  house  here.  Its  height  was  about 
23  feet,  the  upper  half  or  flowering  branch  pro- 
ceeding from  a  trunk,  thickened  below,  to  which 
the  branches  are  cut  back  after  flowering,  ihe 
leaves  spread  to  a  width  of  about  6  feet,  and  the 
plant  is  altogether  imposing.  The  terminal 
panicle  is  about  3  feet  in  height,  somewhat  spindle- 
shaped  and  dense  with  large  white  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  having  been 
introduced  about  the  middle  of  this  century.- 
R.   I.    LVNCII,   Gamhrirlr/e. 

Flowers  from  Winchmore  HilL— 1  am  send- 
ino-  you  a  few  flowers  which  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  see,  and  which  are  very  tine 
here  at  present.  Among  them  you  will  fan! 
the  following  :  Double  Polyanthus  Curiosity, 
Lobelia  Lord  Ardilaun,  Achillea  Snowball,  Achillea 
Little  Gem  (this  only  grows  5  inches  high  and  is 
very  free  flowering).  Aster  amellus  elegans,  Uaplo- 
carpa  Leichtlini,  Centaurea  ruthenica,  Phygelius 
capsnsis,  Haplocarpa  scaposa,  Hedysarura  multi- 
jugum,  ■tthite  Lavender,  and  Anemone  japonica 
LordArdilaun.— A.  PEaRY. 

*^*  A  charming  lot  of  well  grown  things.— J^D. 

Garbera  Jamesoni.— In  spite  of  the  last 
severe  winter,  two  specimens  against  the  wall  ot 
the  stove  have  been  extremely  handsome  all 
through  the  summer.  The  flowering  season  lasts 
about  six  months,  but  the  number  of  flower-heads 
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open  at  one  time  varies  from  two  or  three  in  spring 
to  about  fifteen  during  the  hottest  weather.  The 
flower-heads  each  measure  about  4|  inches  across 
and  the  colour  has  been  compared  to  vermillion  in 
powder.  The  mass  of  foHage  is  now  about  2  feet 
high  and  the  largest  flower-scape  is  nearly  3  feet 
long.  No  protection  is  afl'orded  in  winter  more 
than  that  of  the  glass  above,  which  keeps  off  wet, 
but  the  assistance  of  four  hot-water  pipes  behind 
the  wall  is  no  doubt  considerable. — R.  I.  Lynch, 
Cambridge. 

A  double  Begonia. — I  enclose  a  flower  of  a 
double  Begonia,  trusting  it  may  reach  you  in 
good  condition.  Such  a  fragile  flower  may  not 
stand  a  journey  of  almost  600  miles.  I  give 
measurements;  circumference  10|  inches,  depth 
4  inches.  I  have  no  doubt  larger  flowers  have 
been  grown,  but  when  dozens  of  plants  can  be 
raised  fiom  a  '2s.  6d.  packet  of  seed  bearing  quan- 
tities of  such  flowers,  no  one  should  be  deterred 
from  raising  double  Begonias.  The  soil  1  have 
found  them  do  best  in  is  three  parts  loam,  one 
part  leaf-mould  and  horse  droppings,  with  a  good 
dash  of  burnt  refuse  and  fine  charcoal.  Large 
plants  can  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots  if  the  plants 
are  occasionally  given  some  good  fertiliser. — T. 
Scott,  Ashford. 

The  Japanese  Wineberry.— My  experience 
of  this  new  fruit  in  a  much  colder  part  of  the 
country  than  your  Devonshire  correspondent  is  as 
follows  :  At  first  I  could  not  raise  the  plant  from 
seed.  An  inquiry  addressed  to  New  York  elicited 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  seeds  to  be  frozen, 
when  they  would  vegetate  readily.  I  put  them 
out  during  the  hard  frost  we  had  about  three 
years  ago.  They  were  frozen  hard  for  weeks, 
and  on  removal  to  the  greenhouse  vegetated  at 
once.  The  plants  were  put  out  when  large 
enough,  and  they  stood  the  hard  frost  of  last 
winter  perfectly.  Your  correspondent  exactly 
describes  the  fruit ;  the  flavour  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  Mulberry.  1  have  tried  it  as  jam  and  also  in 
tarts,  but  in  both  I  found  that,  like  Raspberries, 
the  fruit  is  better  mixed  with  Red  Currants  ;  by 
itself  it  is  somewhat  mawkish.  I  find  it  does  not 
like  a  dry  soil  (mine  is  dry),  and  although  the 
plants  bear  well,  they  would  evidently  be  much 
happier  in  a  wet  one.  The  treatment  is  the  same 
as  for  Raspberries.  The  plants  bear  on  last  year's 
wcod.  I  have  no  doubt  the  fruit  is  an  acquisition, 
and,  taken  in  hand  and  improved,  will  no  doubt  be 
of  great  value  in  the  future. — North  Cotswold. 

Amaryllis    belladonna. — 1  send    you   here- 
with a  flower-spike  of  a  beautiful  Amaryllis  that 
I  procured  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  some  eight 
years  ago.     It  seems  to  be  similar  to  Amaryllis 
blanda,   a  coloured   plate  of   which    appears    in 
Paxton's  "  Flower  Garden."     In  colouring,  in  the 
shape  and  number  of  the  flowers,  and  in  height  of 
stalk  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  A.  belladonna,  a 
spike  of  which  I  have  enclosed   for  comparison. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  bright  pink  veining  which 
stains  the  upper  half  of  the  petal  in  the  ordinary 
variety  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  the  only  dis- 
tinct colouring  being  a  faint  blush  stain  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  half  of  the  petal.     In  shape 
the   flowers   more    nearly  approach  those  of  the 
Crinums,    with   their    trumpet  shaped    blossoms, 
than  the  loose  etar-like  open  blooms  of  the  typical 
A.  belladonna,  while  the  number  of  blooms  on  a 
Etape  averages  fourteen,  ranging  from  seventeen  to 
twelve,  an  average,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
but  rarely  reached  by  the  garden  variety.     The 
flowers  .are  also  more  distinctly  drooping  than  are 
those  of  A.  belladonna,  and  the  stems  sometimes 
reach  a  height  of  nearly  .3  feet.     It  is  undoubtedly 
closely  allied  to  A.  belladonna,  but  is,   I    think, 
more  beautiful,  and   if   but  a   chance    variation, 
merits  being  increased.     I  received  a  few  months 
ago  over  100  bulblets  from  the  region  in  which   I 
procured  my  parent  bulb,  but  shall  bo  unable  for 
two  or  three  years  at  least  to  tell  if  any  of  them 
may  bo  of  the  same  strain. — S.  W.  F. 


perature,  while  the  nights,  on  the  other  hand, 
proved  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  On  the  warmest 
day  the  highest  reading  in  the  shade  was  75°, 
whereas  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer fell  to  36°.  Both  at  2  feet  and  l^foot 
deep  the  soil  temperature  now  stands  at  61°,  or, 
at  the  latter  depth,  about  2°  above  the  September 
average.  No  rain  worth  mentioning  has  now 
fallen  for  nearly  a  fortnight  ;  the  dews  on  several 
nights,  however,  have  been  unusually  heavy. 
The  four  days  ending  the  16th  were  very  calm  ; 
indeed,  on  two  of  them  the  average  rate  of  move- 
ment of  the  air  at  30  feet  above  the  ground  only 
amounted  to  about  a  mile  an  hour. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
liamsted. 


outcome  of  this  unfortunate  action  of  the  council 
will  be  that  its  proceedings  have  been  most  un- 
businesslike, and  that  they  have  unintentionally 
committed  an  uncourteous  and  stupid  blunder. 

P.S.— I  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  horticultural  press. 

The  official    statements    that   have  been 

made  and  the  names  of  the  special  committee  that 
advised  the  council  in  this  unfortunate  matter 
only  leave  matters  worse.  Everyone  wants  to 
know  two  things:  the  full  text  of  the  special 
report,  and  the  character  of  the  new  policy  which 
seemed  to  the  counc.l  incompatible  with  the 
retention  of  Mr.  Birron.— D.  T.  Fish. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Another 
warm  week,  and  the  fifth  in  succession.  The 
days  were  n'arly  all  above  the  a' era  go  in  tem- 


A.  F.  BARRON. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sib, — I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
sent  to   Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  as  the  President 
of  the  R.H.S.— Yours  faithfully,  A.  H.  Smee. 

The  Grange,  September  11,  1895. 
My  dear  Sir  Trevor, — I  should  be  wanting  in 
courtesy  to  yourself  and  other  members  of  the 
council  if  I  did  not  give  you  notice  of  the  ques- 
tions which  I  propose  to  ask  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  Fellows,  or  at  such  early  period  as  the 
council  may  think  it  desirable  to  call  the  Fellows 
together  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  them 
into  their  confidence. 

I  shall  require  the  production  of  the  minutes  of 
the  council  which  appointed  this  special  committee 
to  report  upon  Chiswick,  the  date  of  its  appoint- 
ment, the  names  of  the  committee,  the  reference 
and  the  scope  of  its  inijuiry,  the  report  it  made, 
and  all  the  correspondence  emanating  from  the 
secretary  or  other  officer  relating  thereto  ;  also  a 
statement  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  Chiswick  Garden.  I  shall  also  ask 
questions  which  will  require  the  production  of  the 
minute  book  of  the  garden  committee,  and  also 
the  minutes  of  all  the  committees  (fruit  and 
Boral)  which  visit  Chiswick  for  the  purpose  of  the 
seed  trials,  &c. 

The  logical  outcome  of  the  action  of  the  council 
— if  the  rumouis  are  true— in  superseding  the 
standing  committees  and  appointing  this  special 
committee  without  consulting  the  Chiswick  Gar- 
den Committee,  implies  a  direct  vote  of  censure 
on  all  members  of  these  committees,  and  is 
equivalent  to  a  vote  of  non-confidence  in  the  com- 
petency of  the  garden  committee. 

The  council  must  see  that  by  the  appointment 
of  this  special  committee  questions  are  raised 
which  are  far  more  reaching  in  their  consequences 
than  the  consideration  of  the  dismissal  of  an  old 
employe.  It  is  a  public  announcement  by  the 
council  to  the  horticultural  world  that  they  have 
no  confidence  in  the  ability,  skill,  or  integrity  of 
the  forty  or  more  members  composing  their  com- 
mittees which  visit  the  gardens  at  Chiswick, 
and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  others  like  my- 
self are  endeavouring  to  ra'se  the  standard  of 
judging  at  local  horticultural  exhibitions,  and  to 
place  the  judging  above  the  suspicion  of  local 
influence.  The  managers  of  these  local  shows 
have  selected  their  judges  from  members  of  the 
fruit  and  lloral  committees,  whom  the  council  by 
its  action  have  considered  to  be  unworthy  of  con 
fidence  for  consultation  as  to  the  management  of 
its  own  garden.  How  will  it  be  poesible  for  the 
managers  of  local  shows  to  continue  to  employ 
them  for  judges  V  What,  too,  is  the  position  of 
these  members,  who  are  employed  in  giving  tech- 
nical instruction  and  acting  as  public  examiners 
of  candidates'  papers  on  horticulture?  To  my 
mind  their  character  is  at  stake,  and  some  action 
must  be  taken  in  this  matter  where  everything 
depends  upon  confidence.  The  council  must  at 
a  public  meeting  justify  their  action  or  retract 
their  proceedings  ;  they  must  either  rehabilitate 
the  character  of  the  members  of  these  committees 
or  reconstruct  the  committees.  The  sooner  the 
matter  is  cleared  up  the  better,  for  the  uncer- 
tainty which  overhangs  the  question  is  doing  no 
good  to  horticulture.     The  least  that  can  be  the 


Drying  fruit.-  There  is  now  a  great  glut  of 
Plums,  Apples,  and  other  fruit  which  literally  do 
not  pay  the  cost  of  gathering.  It  is  continually 
asked  why  we  do  not  dry  them.  Would  some 
correspondent  of  The  Garden  give  some  informa- 
tion how  to  set  about  it ;  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
apparatus,  and  where  it  can  be  got,  regard 
being  had  to  expense,  which  must  not  be  too  pro- 
hibitive for  small  growers  ?— North  Cotswold. 

The  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show.— On  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  26,  27,  and 
28,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great  show 
of  British  fruit  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  promises  to  he  even  a  greater  success  than 
that  held  last  year.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Joseph  Renals,  at  12.30 
on  September  26,  when  he  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  Sheriffs  and  the  Master  and  Warden  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners.  A  public 
luncheon  will  be  held  the  same  day  at  1.30  in  the 
Grand  Saloon,  and  will  be  presided  over  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  Lectures  will  be  given 
each  day  of  the  show  in  the  Garden  Hall  at  3.30 
as  follows:  Sept.  26,  "New  Fruits  of  Recent 
Years,"  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  ;  Sept.  27,  "Pruning 
Fruit  Trees,"  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  ;  Sept.  28, 
prize  essay  on  "  The  Commercial  Aspect  of  Hardy 
Fruit  (irowing."  Nurserymen  and  others  are  par 
ticularly  requested  to  exhibit  under  the  schedule. 
By  direction  of  the  council,  exhibits  outside  the 
schedule  will  only  receive  cards  of  commendation 
according  to  merit.  Vegetables  other  than  To- 
matoes are  not  allowed  to  be  shown.  With  refer- 
ence to  exhibits  outside  the  schedule,  exhibitors 
should  bear  in  mind  the  new  rule  adopted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  fruit  committee,  viz.  :  All  col- 
lections of  fruit  are  limited  to  100  dishes  or  baskets, 
and  all  dishes  or  baskets  must  be  of  distinct  va- 
rieties of  fruit,  no  duplicates  being  allowed. 


Names    of  plants.— G.    iJ.— Alyssum    manti- 

mum  (dwarf  var.). S.  T.  Srrar.— Inula  puhchaTia 

(Fleabane). W.  Michie.—Yes  ;  what  is  grown  and 

used  a3  'J'arraron,  but  not  the  true  Tarragon.  Aoy 
nurseryman  will  be  able  to  supply  you  with  the  true 

vaviety. 6".  ^)iri«'?-.'io?i.— Cnsmos  bipii  natus  albu?. 

M,    T.    Earle.—The  scarlet-berri.  d   Elder. L. 

Woodhou>ie.— I,  C\emAt\a  Jaokmanni  alba ;  2,  Clema- 

tis  flammula. Nursery  wen.  — Comfers:  1,  Biota 

orientals  Zuccanniana;  2,  Thuja  oocidentalis  Dick- 
soni;  3.  Eetinospora  obtusi  var.;  4,  Biota  oriec- 
tal's' filiformis;  .5,  Biota  orien  alls  var.;  6,  Picca 
nigra  Doumetii  ;  7,  Juniperus  virginiana  ;  8,  Thuj.i 
plicita;  it,  Pijea  pungeua  glauca  ;  10,  Pinus  Balfour- 

iana;    11,    Hioti    orientalis    var. Liaac   Turner. — 

Probably  Celastrus   sp.  and  hardy. 4non.— Picea 

oiientalis. /.    Z.— 1,    PolyEonum   cuspid»tam  ;    2, 

Catalpa     bignoninides  ;     3,    Aiistolochia     Siplio. 

S.  H.  O.—l,  next  week  ;  2,  common  Polypody ;  3,  Ne- 
piirodium  molle  ;  4,  Asplenium  viviparum ;  5,  Nepeta 
Mussini;  6,  Agathim  coulestis;  7,  Foclisia  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall; 8,  Sednm  sp. ;  9,  Rose  Gloire  de  Rosomanes. 

Qeo.   Anderson.— Cosmoi    bipinnatos    albus. 

Hon.   A .    1'.—  Eupatorium   cannabinum    (the  Hemp 

Names  of  fruit.- X  R.  N.-Feur  Fondante 
d'Autmnno -Jlfi.^i?  r.'eor./e.— Pears:  1,  Williams  Bon 
OlirL'tien  ;  2,  Emilie  d'lleyst.  Apples:  1,  More  de 
Menage  ;  2,  Uawth  rnden  ;  3,  Cox's  Orange  ;  4,  Rib- 

ston  ;  .5,  not  recognised  ;  6,   Lord  Derby. J.  D-— 

Kcar  Deux  Sosuiv.  Apples:  1,  York-hire  Beauty;  2, 
Kingof  the  Pippins;  3,  Golden   Noble:  4,  Lord  bul- 

fieia. Scaton  F.  Taylor.— Apples:  20,  New  Haw- 

thornden  ;  15  and  25,  Lord  Suttield  ;  23,  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne  ;  Pears  :  28,  Beurre  Bosc  ;  19,  Beurre  Diel. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather ; 
Thi  Akt  iTaxLT  IS  l!li.Txmi."—Bhaiapcarr, 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


COMMON  SWEETWATER  GRAPE. 

Since  it  has  been  possible  to  build  vineries  so 
cheaply.  Grape  culture  against  open  walls  has 
been  largely  discontinued  ;  but  the  experience 
of  ]  893  and  1895  ought  to  have  the  eflect  of  once 
more  bringing  into  prominence  the  desirability 
of  clothing  sunny  house  fronts  with  Grape  Vines. 
It  is  true  many  old  Vines  were  badly  crippled 
by  the  frosts  of  last  winter,  but  in  several 
instances  summer  neglect  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  winter  failure.  When  the  lateral  growth 
is  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  completely  smother- 
ing the  few  bunches  that  show  and  the  main 
rods  generally,  pruning — in  this  case  another 
name  for  rough  trimming — being  deferred  till 
late  in  the  season,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Vines  will  be  either  perfectly  hardy  or  pro- 
ductive. If  the  same  pains  were  taken  with 
outdoor  Vines  as  are  bestowed  on  those  under 
glass,  Hiere  would  be  fewer  failures.  I  hold 
that  the  Grape  Vine  is  most  suitable  for  clothing 
sunny  house  fronts,  more  especially  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  certainly  far  preferable  to  either 
naked  walls,  badly  mildewed  Roses,  rambling 
Roses  that  give  but  little  flower  and  end  up  in 
breaking  down  wholesale,  common  Ivy  and 
overgrown  Virginian  Creepers.  During  the 
summer  a  well-kept  Vine  proves  distinctly 
ornamental,  and  in  many  instances  would  yield 
a  heavy  crop  of  very  acceptable  Grapes.  The 
main  rods  ought  to  be  trained  about  3  feet 
apart,  as  it  is  a  decided  mistake  to  crowd  them 
in  any  way.  It  is  also  unwise  ts  attempt  the 
growth  of  extra  long  rods  in  one  season,  as  these 
fail  to  ripen  properly  ;  whereas  a  length  of 
0  f  aet  to  8  feet,  duly  stopjied  and  lateral  growth 
pinched  back  to  the  first  joint,  becomes  mode- 
rately stout  and  strong,  and  ripens  sufficiently 
well  to  both  withstand  frosts  and  produce 
bunches  freely. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  the  com- 
mon Sweetwater  that  is  the  most  reliable 
variety  both  as  regards  productiveness  and 
ripening.  It  is  also  the  least  addicted  to 
mildew.  As  a  boy  I  well  remember  seeing 
grand  crops  of  this  Grape  grown  on  south 
fronts  of  dwelling  houses  and  high  garden 
wall.=,  and  in  those  days  tenpence  per  pound 
was  the  price  obtained  for  them  without  very 
much  difficulty.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  our 
climate  that  we  meet  with  so  few  e.xamples  of 
saccfs?ful  culture  now-a-days,  but  rather,  as 
))Hfore  hinted,  the  faulty  treatment  given  the 
Vines.  Forty  years  ago  Black  Hamburgh  would 
occasionally  produce  heavy  crops  of  bunches, 
but  the  berries,  thouijh  blaolf,  were  never 
remarkable  for  their  good  quality  any  more 
than  they  were  in  1893  or  are  likely  to  be  this 
season.  Then,  as  now,  mildew  was  the  cause 
of  many  failures  with  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
it  never  was  suited  to  open-air  culture.  Black 
Cluster  or  Black  Burgundy  is  a  sure  cropper, 
but  the  bunches  are  small,  dense,  and  the 
quality  second  rate.  Early  Ascot  Frontignan 
and  Early  Summer  Frontignan  are  also 
recommended  for  open-air  culture,  but  of 
these  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  and 
till  I  meet  with  something  better  shall  go  on 
recommending  the  common  Sweetwater  or 
Royal   Muscadine,    as   more    properly   named. 


Not  only  is  this  the  best  in  my  estimation  for 
open-air  culture,  but  it  also  deserves  a  place  in 
the  amateur's  vinery.   No  other  variety  succeeds 
so   well   against   a   back   wall,  and  it  is  there 
where  it  should  be  grown.     For  the  first  two  or 
three  years  the  crops  will  be  heavy  and   the 
bunches  large,  and  in  later  years  there  will  still 
be  plenty  of   bunches,   only,  always  provided 
sunshine  is  not  wholly  shut  out  from  the  Vines, 
they  will  be  smaller.     A  narrow  space  between 
the  laterals  of  the  Vines  on  the  roof  will  admit 
sufficient  sunshine  to  tho?e  on  the  walls  to  en- 
sure i-ipening  of  both  wood  and  crop.s.     So  well 
does  the  common   Sweetwater  succeed  under 
this  treatment,  that  I  have  seen  better  crops  of 
bunches  ripening  against  vinery  back  walls  than 
are  had  from  the  roof,  the  varieties  in  the  latter 
case  being  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seed- 
ling.    It   cannot   be   claimed  for  the  common 
Sweetwater  that  it  is  richly  flavoured,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  this  very  absence  of  richness 
that  pleases  invalids.     It  is  a  very  refreshing 
Grape,  and   grown   under  glass   is   also   fairly 
attractive  in  appearance,  especially  when  lightly 
thinned.  W.  Iggulhen. 


A  capricious  Vine. — A  peculiar  freak  has 
occurred  on  one  of  the  JIuscat  Vines  here.  Three 
years  ago  a  young  rod  was  taken  up  on  each  side 
of  one  of  the  Vines  (Muscat  of  Alexandria),  and 
these  have  cirried  fruit  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Od  the  main  rod  and  on  one  of  the  young  rods 
the  Grapes  set  well  and  are  of  the  normal  size  and 
shape,  but  on  the  other  young  rod  the  bunches 
set  badly,  and  only  one  really  presentable  bunch 
has  been  produced,  this  quite  low  down  on  the 
rod.  The  berries  on  this  bunch  and  the  few  others 
which  sst  on  the  other  apologies  for  bunches  are 
very  large  and  round,  having,  in  fact,  all  the 
characteristics  of  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  the  stronger 
growth,  form  of  leaf  and  general  habit  of  growth 
aiding  the  deception.  Had  I  not  been  certain 
to  the  contrary,  I  shculd  have  concluded  that  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  had  been  worked  on  the 
Cannon  Hall  stock,  but  all  the  Vines  in  this  houee 
I  planted  mjself  and  cut  down  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  soil  at  the  first  pruning,  while  the  point 
from  which  the  young  rod  springs  is  about  6  feet 
from  the  border. —  J.  C.  Tallack,  Lirermere  Park. 

Canker  in  fruit  trees. — It  may  interest  those 
who  are  troubled  with  this  disease  in  Apple  trees 
to  know  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  last 
winter  at  (iuntonwith  a  view  to  its  extermination. 
A  row  each  of  Lord  Suffield  and  Potts'  Seedling 
Apples  in  bush  form  were  affected  with  this  malady, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  clean 
branch  visible  in  any  one  of  the  trees.  Soluble 
paraffin  was  mixed  with  dry  powdered  clay  and 
made  of  the  consistency  of  paint,  being  after- 
wards well  rubbei  into  the  affected  parts  with  a 
rough  painters  brush.  The  result  was  that  all 
the  diseased  portion  healed  up,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  trees  present  a  very  healthy  appearance. 
No  doubt  canker  is  often  encouraged  by  the  roots 
being  in  an  unsuitable  medium,  but  some  varieties 
are  prone  to  canker  in  any  soils  and  when  well 
treated,  hence  the  value  of  the  above  remedy. — 
J.  C. 

Early  dessert  Apples. — Apples  are  plentiful 
this  season  and,  I  notice  in  many  places,  smaller 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  heavy  crop,  and,  of 
course,  less  viiluable.  Our  best  early  dessert 
Apples  this  season  are  the  older  kinds,  such  as 
Irish  Peach,  Yellow  Ingestre,  and  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  a  good  trio,  but  if  I  were  obliged  to 
select  only  one,  I  should  give  the  preference  to 
Quarrenden,  as  this  may  be  had  good  much 
longer  than  the  Irish  Peach.  The  last-named 
(when  stored  early)  soon  shrivels,  and  is  then 
almost  valueless.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
most  of  the  other  very  early  kinds,  as  they  are 
best  gathered  and  eaten  direct  from  the  trees. 
Worcester  Pearmain  may  be  a  good  market  fruit, 
but  in  my  opinion,  as  regards  flavour,  it  is  only 
second  rate,  and  should  not  be  largely  planted 


for  home  consumption.  Mr.  Gladstone,  another 
very  early  fruit,  has  borne  well  this  season,  and 
is  most  valuable  on  account  of  its  earliness,  and  if 
it  had  a  brisker  flavour  it  would  be  more  appre- 
ciated ;  the  flavour  is  better  when  the  trees  are 
grown  in  standard  form.  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
or  Duchess'  Favourite  is  not  grown  so  much  as  it 
deserves.  The  fruit  is  of  a  glowing  red  and 
firmer  texture  than  Worcester  Pearmain  and 
keeps  longer.  It  is  a  prolific  kind  and  does  well 
grown  as  a  standard.  The  newer  Lady  Sudeley, 
doubtless  one  of  the  handsomest  early  dessert 
Apples  grown,  cannot  be  termed  of  first-rate 
quality,  it  soon  getting  soft  and  flavourless 
when  stored.  Red  Astrachan,  a  highly  coloured 
fruit  and  very  early,  soon  loses  flavour  when 
gathered.  It  cannot  be  termed  profitable  if 
grown  in  quantity  in  a  private  garden.  Most  of 
these  early  fruits  lack  good  flavour,  so  need  not 
be  largely  grown.  Such  old  varieties  as  Irish 
Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden are  difiicult  to  beat  when  flavour  is  con- 
sidered.—W.  S. 

Pear  Glou  Morceau. — This  Pear  is  not 
always  reliable,  but  this  season  any  trees  that  I 
have  seen  are  bearing  freely  ;  indeed,  many  are 
above  the  average.  The  same  good  qualities 
were  noticed  in  1893  when  we  had  a  hot,  dry 
summer.  Heat  appears  to  suit  this  variety,  as 
every  kind  of  tree,  whether  on  a  wall,  as  a  bush 
or  a  pyramid,  is  fruiting.  The  fruits  this  season 
are  not  so  irregular  in  shape  and  the  skin  is  much 
clearer.  This  is  known  as  a  December  Pear,  but 
from  appearance  I  do  not  think  the  fruit  will 
keep  into  December  ;  indeed,  many  of  the  mid- 
season  and  later  kinds  will  bo  much  earlier,  and  I 
fear  we  shall  not  have  many  good  Pears  left  for 
the  new  year. — G.  Wvthes. 

Feacb.  Barrington  on  a  west  wall. —  I 
have  never  seen  any  variety  crop  better  than  this 
on  a  west  wall.  The  fruits  are  very  fine,  the 
colour  all  one  could  desire  and  the  flavoursplendid. 
This  variety  is  not  subject  to  mildew  and  the  trees 
rarely  fail  to  fruit.  I  am  aware  it  is  not  con- 
sidered by  some  equal  in  flavour  to  Noblesse,  but 
1  fail  to  see  any  objection  on  that  score.  Being 
somewhat  late,  the  fruit  is  valuable  on  that 
account,  a"  it  ripens  at  a  season  when  Peaches  are 
none  too  plentiful.  Two  seasons  ago,  seeing  how 
well  this  variety  did  in  a  poor  soil,  I  planted  it 
largely,  and  it  has  given  fine  crops.  It  deserves 
room  in  all  gardens  where  late  Peaches  are  re- 
quired.—S.  H. 


OUTDOOR   FIGS. 

Several  correspondents  have  recently  been 
writing  of  outdoor  Figs,  and  I  have  been  appealed 
to  to  say  how  it  fared  with  them  last  February 
and  since.  The  answer  is  not  very  encouraging. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  severe  frosts  in- 
flicted serious  injury  on  many  outdoor  Figs  in 
East  Anglia  and  elsewhere.  From  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  there  is  comparatively  little  dif- 
ference between  the  protected  and  unprotected 
Fig  trees.  This  seems  rather  paradoxical  at  first 
sight,  but  on  reflection  and  inquiry,  the  injury  to 
protected  Figs  to  the  same  or  a  lower  level  than 
to  the  unprotected  is  only  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  following  reasons  :  First,  open-air 
Figs  are  seldom  sufficiently  protected  to  shut  out 
anything  like  .3(1°  or  more  of  frost.  Secondly, 
were  such  excessive  protection  given,  it  would  so 
greatly  weaken  the  trees  that  a  less  degree  of 
frost  would  do  them  far  more  injury  than  a  greater 
amount  of  cold  would  do  the  harder  unprotected 
trees.  And  finally,  the  greatest  injuries  inflicted 
on  open-air  Figs  do  not  arise  from  actual  freezing 
in  winter,  but  through  chills  and  changes  of  tem- 
perature in  the  spring.  It  was  through  a  careful 
study  for  years  of  these  facts  on  walls  and  build- 
protection  to  outdoor  Figs,  and  I  have  had  some 
ings  that  I  determined  to  abolish  any  and  all 
fine  crops  on  roofs  as  well  as  walls  and  buildings 
without  any  protection  whatever.  Mr.  Crawford 
asks  about  the  East  Anglian  Figs  this  summer. 
Those  trees  and  portions  of  trees  that  escaped 
the  killing  frosts  have  ripened,  or  are  ripening 
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Eome  good  crop?,  but  numbers  of  trees  have 
been  cruelly  mangled,  and  coddled  and  pampered 
trees  have  been  cut  down  to  the  ground.  I  saw 
a  fine  ■wall  in  a  large  garden  last  week  every  tree 
on  which  had  to  start  afrefh  from  the  base.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  not  only  is  protection  to 
outdoor  Figs  a  n]is.take,  but  that  the  summer  prun- 
ing advocated  by  Mr.  Crawford  and  "  W.  O.  C," 
atd  no  doubt  practiced  by  many  others,  is  a 
more  serious  mistake  still,  for  what  do  such 
operations  effect  for  the  Fig?  Thinning  the 
fhoots  or  wocd  is  sail  to  ripen  it.  But  does  it? 
I  boldly  say,  no.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the 
wood  of  other  fruit  trees,  the  thinning  of  Fig 
shoots  concentrates  the  vital  force  meant  for  the 
whole  into  fewer  or  less  shoots.  By  thus 
concentrating  growing  force  the  strength  of 
the  shoots  is  increased.  The  stronger  the  Fig 
shoots  the  longer  they  will  and  do  grow  and  the 
later  will  the  wood  be  in  ripening  ;  therefore,  the 
thinning  of  Fig  shoots,  so  far  as  it  concentrates 
strength,  hinders  and  cannot  foster  early  and 
thorough  maturity  of  wood. 

The  single,  double  or  multiple  stopping  of  Fig 
shoots  in  the  open  air  is  still  more  mischievous 
and  antagonistic  to  the  perfect  maturity  of  Fig 
wood.  Through  hard  treatment  at  the  root  and 
full  exposure  of  the  tops  we  may  so  crib,  cabin 
and  confine  growth  as  to  force  maturity  of  fruit 
and  wood  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  season's 
growth  in  the  open  air.  But  attempt  to  ripen 
two  or  more  growths  of  the  Fig  in  the  open  air 
and  failure  is  inevitable.  The  climate  and  the 
semi  ■  tropical  character  of  the  Fig  forbid  the 
accomplishment  of  such  impossibilities.  Under 
glass  with  temperature  under  complete  control 
your  correspondents  may  thin  and  stop  their  Fig 
shoots  as  they  list  and  gather  Figs  almost  all  the 
year  round  if  so  disposed.  But  there  is,  so  f  ir  as 
1  have  discovered,  only  one  tolerably  suic  and 
certain  mode  to  an  annual  crop  of  good  Figs  out 
of  doors,  and  that  is  through  a  starving  leijimen 
at  the  roots  and  leaving  the  tops  severely  alone, 
only  helping  them  up  and  over  larger,  higher, 
and  yet  wider  areas.  Many  of  the  finest  trees  I 
have  seen  throughout  East  Anglia  have  been 
thus  roughly  treated  and  they  have  yielded 
bushels  of  Figs  for  years.  Nothwithstanding  the 
many  additions  of  late  years  to  our  varieties  of 
Figs,  I  know  of  none  to  compare  with  the  old 
Brunswick  and  the  Brown  Turkey  for  thus  rough- 
ing it  over  gable  ends,  garden  walls,  or  over  the 
roofs  of  stables,  cow  sheds  and  other  buildings. 
In  my  first  situation  in  East  Anglia  I  was  com- 
pelled to  grow  Figs  in  the  open  air.  I  planted  in 
ordinary  borders  and  grew  fishing  rods.  I  lifted 
the  rods,  cleared  out  their  root-runs,  rammed  in 
instead  a  yard  deep  of  lime  rubbish,  brickbats, 
road  sand  and  loam,  in  which  I  planted  the  Figs 
and  they  fruited  for  years.  D.  T.  F. 


Early  decay  of  fruit. — Have  growers  who 
have  many  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pe.irs  noticed 
that  this  season  the  nearly  ripe  fruits  of  various 
Pears,  especially  the  large  kinds,  are  decaying 
badly  on  the  trees  and  dropping  prematurely, 
many  of  the  fruits  being  lost?  The  worst  Pears  are 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Bache- 
lier,  and  other  varieties  with  a  soft  skin.  Large 
Apples,  such  as  the  Codlins  and  early  varieties, 
have  been  bad  in  this  re?pect,  many  of  the  large 
fruits  decaying  before  the  skin  changes  colou'r. 
If  this  decay  i^  likely  to  continue  when  the  fruits 
are  stored,  I  fear  there  will  be  heavy  losses,  as 
it,  is  the  largest  fruits  which  suffer.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  weather  of  late  answerable,  as  upon 
close  examination  the  fruits  are  not  injured  by 
birds,  but  decay  commences  at  the  stalk.  This 
may  be  osving  to  the  fruits  being  over-charged 
with  moisture,  as  the  trees  suffered  from  drought 
eirly  in  the  summer,  whereas  now  there  have  been 
h.;avy  rains.      W.   S. 

Plum  Belle  de  Septembre.-  This  is,  I  con 
tider,  ono  of  the  very  hest  late  Plimis  grown.  I 
am  aware  it  is  nut  the  latest,  as  there  are  several 
others,  such  as  Wyedale,  which  hangs  till  Novem- 
ber, and  Monarch,  a  very  (ino  late  variety.     Htlb 


de  Septembre  is  distinct  from  thofe  named,  being 
sweeter  and  a  very  fine  fruit  for  tarts  and  pre- 
serving when  the  season  is  nearly  over.  It  is  not 
always  a  sure  cropper  in  rich  soils,  growing  very 
strongly,  but  I  get  good  crops  from  standard 
trees  by  root-pruning  and  thinning  out  useless 
wood.  My  trees  on  a  north  border  never  fail  to 
fruit  freely.  The.  fruits  are  large,  roundish, 
skin  reddish  purple,  with  a  nice  bloom,  flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  and  refreshing.  The  fruit 
will  hang  well  into  October,  and  those  who  may 
not  require  to  grow  it  in  standard  form  will  find 
it  a  profitable  variety,  given  bush  culture,  if  the 
knife  is  not  used  too  severely  and  there  is  room 
for  the  trees  to  grow  freely. — G.  W.  S. 

Apples  in  East  Anglia.— The  Apple  crop 
generally  on  ordinary  orchard  trees  in  Norfolk  is 
a  very  poor  one,  owing  to  the  desolating  wind 
which  swept  over  the  county  about  the  middle  of 
May  just  when  the  trees  were  in  full  flower. 
Some  of  the  earlier  varieties  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  stand  the  shock  and  are  bearing  fair 
crops.  In  several  gardens  which  I  visited  there 
is  abundance  of  average  -  sized  fruit  on  espalier 
and  bush  trees,  these  being  lower  and  more 
sheltered  than  the  Etandards.  The  disastrous 
effects  of  these  gales  ought  to  teach  us  the  need 
for  ample  shelter,  a  point  which  even  nowadays 
is  frequently  overlooked  in  the  formation  of  new 
orchards.  As  a  further  proof  that  the  failure  of 
the  crop  was  due  to  the  cutting  wind,  I  may  men- 
tion that  in  some  instances  a  partial  crop  of  fruit 
may  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  tree  opposite  to 
that  from  which  the  storm  raged. — J.  C. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SEASONS  ON  FRUIT. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  hot 
summer  uf  1803  both  Pears  and  Apples  grew  to 
an  enormous  size.  In  this  district  many  fruits 
of  the  former  of  such  varieties  as  Glou  Morceau, 
Beurre  Diel,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  Gansel's 
Bergamot,  and  others  weighed  considerably 
over  a  pound  each,  while  some  of  the  larger 
kiads  of  Apples,  like  Warner's  King,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  Ecklinville,  and  Lodduigton 
were  over  20  czs.  Now  the  rainfall  in  this 
part  of  the  country  between  March  1  and 
June  22  in  1893  was  only  a  little  over  an  inch, 
while  during  the  same  period  of  the  present 
year  it  exceeded  4j  inches.  In  1893,  bstween 
June  2-2  and  September  1,  there  was  a  trifle 
over  5J  inches  of  rainfall,  and  between  these 
latter  dates  of  the  present  year  there  has  been 
a  fall  of  0]  inches.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  we 
have  had  about  4|  inches  more  of  rain  between 
March  1  and  September  1  this  year  than  we  had 
in  1893,  yet  with  us  the  fruit  is  not  nearly  so 
large  this  season  as  it  was  then.  How  is  this 
great  dift'erence  to  be  accounted  for  >  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  above,  there  has  during  the 
last  tliree  months  of  the  present  year  been 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  more  rainfall 
than  there  was  during  the  same  period  two 
years  ago.  In  June,  1893,  there  was  1  -30  inches 
of  rain,  while  in  the  same  month  of  the  present 
year  there  was  only  -Sii  inch.  In  July  of  both 
seasons  the  difference  is  so  slight  as  to  scarcely 
be  worth  notice,  there  b^ing  just  a  trifle  over 
3  SO  inches  in  both  instances.  In  August,  how- 
ever, of  the  two  years  we  find  a  great  difference, 
for  during  that  month  in  1893  there  was  only 
■73  of  an  inch,  while  in  the  present  year  there 
liave  fallen  2  42  inches.  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  the  rain  which  fell  in  June,  1-93,  was 
far  more  beneficial  to  the  fruit  crop  than  that 
of  August,  as  it  kept  the  .sap  flowing  freely, 
inducing  tlic  fruit  in  swell,  and  instead  of  re- 
maining for  some  time  at  a  standstill,  as  was 
the  case  this  season,  it  grew  away  rapidly  from 
the  first.  From  this  we  may  learn  a  lesson 
with  regard  to  watering,  as  it  will  be  seen  by 
the   above  that  in  order   to   have   the   largest 


fruit  the  trees  must  be  attended  to  Tvhile  the 
fruit  is  small  and  the  wood  fappy,  for  if 
neglected  at  such  a  time  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  afterwards,  even  though  the 
trees  are  mulched  and  fed.  We  have  of  late 
experienced  some  very  bright  sunshine,  such  in 
fact  as  is  seldom  known  in  this  country  so  late 
in  the  season.  With  us  an  ordinary  ther- 
mometer suspended  to  a  post  in  the  centre  of 
the  garden  for  three  days  in  succession  regi- 
stered 111°,  103',  and  109",  while  in  the  shade 
the  temperature  on  the  same  days  was  80°,  81", 
and  82°.  The  bright  sunshine  has  had  a  serious 
efl'ect  on  many  kinds  of  early  Apples  that  were 
fully  exposed  and  approaching  maturity.  Some 
varieties,  such  as  The  Queen,  Peaagood's  Non- 
such, Cox's  Pomona,  Warner's  King,  Pott's 
Seedling,  Loddington,  and  others  of  a  like 
nature,  were  so  scalded  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  as  to  turn  brown  and  become  quite  soft 
before  evening.  I  have  never  .seen  anything 
like  this  before,  and  shall  be  curious  to  know 
if  anyone  else  has  experienced  the  same  thing. 
Our  soil  is  a  poor,  stiff  loam  resting  on  rook, 
and  though  very  retentive,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  held  sufficient  moisture  to  supply  the  fruit 
during  such  weather,  though  the  trees  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  affected  in  the  least,  as  the 
foliage  is  quite  green  and  healthy.  Pears  have 
not  grown  so  well  with  us  as  they  did  in  1893, 
though  some  kinds,  like  Huyshe's  Victoria, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Passe  Cohnar,  and  Win- 
ter Nelis,  are  far  better  this  year  than  they  were 
two  seasons  ago.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that 
most  of  our  best  Pears  are  fast  going  out  of 
cultivation,  and  this  on  account  of  large  worth- 
less varieties  taking  their  place.  It  is  a  pity 
that  such  delicious  kinds  as  Seokle,  Comte  de 
Lamy,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Winter  Nelis,  Jean  de 
Witte,  Zephirin  Gregoire,  Thompson's,  Dana's 
Hovey,  IJeurre  Superfia,  Doyenne  Defays, 
Aston  Town,  and  others  that  do  not  find  favour 
with  judges  on  the  exhibition  table  do  not  re- 
ceive more  attention.  If  Pears  are  only  to  be 
grown  for  exhibition,  then  the  sooner  fruit 
shows  are  put  an  end  to,  the  better  will  it  be 
both  for  the  gardener  and  his  employer.  I 
wonder  how  many  fruit  judges  of  the  present 
day  know  what  a  good  Pear  really  is,  or  the 
value  of  first-class  flavoured  sorts.  Until  com- 
petent judges  are  engaged  at  our  large  shows 
or  some  standard  is  given  for  them  to  work 
upon  the  same  thing  will  go  on,  prizes  being 
awai'ded  for  varieties  with  no  better  flavour 
than  Turnips,  while  those  which  are  really  first- 
class  are  passed  over.  It  is  quite  time  that 
gardeners  protested  against  this  kind  of  thing 
and  have  fruit  judged  on  its  merits,  otherwise 
it  is  useless  to  grow  fruit  of  good  quality. 

H.  C.  PRIN.SBP. 


I 


Slugworm  on  Pear  trees. — This  pest  is 
more  troublesome  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
this  season  than  usual.  I  have  seen  many  fine 
healthy  Pear  trees  almost  divested  of  foliage  by 
its  ravages.  The  great  difficulty  is  reaching  them 
when  in  the  minute  caterpillar  state,  as  these  are 
located  between  the  leaves,  the  latter  being  quite 
sealed  together  by  the  web.  One  old  fruit  grower 
much  troubled  with  this  pest  recently  told  me 
that  when  the  slug  state  is  reached  he  soon  clears 
his  trees  of  it  by  an  application  of  lime  and  fine 
sand.  The  former  must  be  fresh  slaked  and  the 
two  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  lime  to  two 
of  sand,  and  dusted  freely  over  the  tree?  at  even- 
tide— J.  C. 

Rad  spider  on  Vines. — This  insidious  pest 
is  doubtless  tlio  greatest  curse  the  <i rape  grower 
has  to  deal  with,  and,  unless  duly  checked,  terribly 
speedy  in  its  work  of  destruction.  IJuring  the 
past  few  summers  gardeners  who  formerly  were 
able  to   keep   it   under   by   fumes    arising  from 
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f-ulphur-coated  hot-water  pipes  have  been  beaten 
in  their  attempts,  so  persistent  have  been  its 
attacks,  especially  in  exposed  situations  and  on 
light  well-drained  soils.  Several  noted  growers 
and  exhibitors  have  now  taken  to  what  was  at  one 
time  considered  a  barbarous  practice,  viz..  peeling 
off  the  greater  portion  of  the  bark  and  afterwards 
well  dressing  the  rods  with  some  insecticide, 
believing  that  applying  the  dressing  over  the  old 
rough  bark  was  useless,  the  insects  being  secreted 
underneath  and  out  of  its  reach.  Pince  practising 
this  their  Vines  have  suffered  very  little  from  red 
spider.  Mr.  Allan,  of  G  unton,  now  adopts  this  plan, 
using  soluble  paraffin  and  clay.  The  latter  is  first 
dried,  then  powdered  and  moistened  with  pure  soft 
water,  being  afterwards  rendered  of  the  consistency 
of  paint  by  the  addition  of  the  paraffin  ;  by  this 
means  an  overdose  of  paraffin  is  avoided.  This 
applied  with  a  painter's  brush  after  peeling  keeps 
the  Vines  clean  throughout  the  season.  Mr.  Allan 
does  not  think  the  rough  bark  so  necessary  as  a 
protection  against  sun  heatassomepeople  imagine, 
the  foliage  of  healthy  Vines  duly  protecting  the 
rods.  The  healthy  condition  of  the  Vines  at 
Gunton  convinces  me  of  the  soundness  of  the 
remedy,  especially  after  a  dry  season  like  the 
present,  and  I  intend  trying  it  myself  next  winter. 
— J.  Crawford. 

Apple  Nanny. — How  seldom  this  Apple  is 
met  with  in  private  gardens,  yet  it  is  really  a 
first-Tate  variety,  coming  into  use  at  the  end  of 
September  when  dessert  varieties  are  scarce. 
About  Havant,  and  just  within  the  borders  of 
Sussex,  this  Apple  is  largely  grown.  It  is  a 
tremendous  cropper,  the  fruit  of  medium  size, 
greenish  yellow,  with  broken  streaks  of  red  on 
the  shaded  side,  and  of  a  brighter  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  streaked  with  dark  crimson.  When 
in  condition  it  is  of  excellent  flavour,  but  does  not 
long  remain  so. — E.  M. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  BUSHILL  PARK 
NURSERIES. 
Gardeners  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Enfield  should,  if  possible,  visit  the 
above  nurseries.  Pot  Vines  are  grown  by  the 
thousand,  and  Messrs.  Low  appear  to  be  alive  to 
the  fact  that  planters  now-a-days  refuse  to  pur- 
chase Vines  that  have  been  plunged  in  bottom- 
heat.  At  Bushill  the  pots  are  stood  on  a  hard 
bottom  of  ashes  on  each  side  of  long  span -roofed 
houses,  ample  room  being  left  for  the  ingress  of 
light  and  air.  A  splendid  lot  of  Muscats,  as  well  as 
ordinary  varieties,  with  strong  short  jointed  canes 
may  be  seen,  the  pots  being  filled  with  hard  wiry 
roots  that  will  stand  exposure  in  autumn  and 
winter  far  better  than  those  grown  in  hotbeds  of 
tan  or  leaves.  I  noticed  a  batch  of  canes  in  6-inch 
pots  intended  for  cutting  back  and  growing  into 
fruiting  rods  next  summer.  I  learnt  that  some 
growers  prefer  these  to  larger  ones  for  planting  in 
permanent  borders.  A  special  feature  of  this  nur- 
sery is  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  grown  and 
fruited  in  pots  under  glass,  this  being  done  in 
order  that  planters  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  even  tasting  the  various  varieties. 
Old  standard  sorts  of  Peaches,  sucli  as  Royal 
George,  Stirling  Castle,  GrosMignonne,  and  Belle- 
garde  were  represented  by  healthy  specimens 
carrying  fine  crops  of  good-sized  highly -coloured 
fruit.  Old  Elruge,  Stanswick  Elruge,  Rivers' 
Orange,  Humboldt,  about  the  best  of  the  yellow 
fleshed  section,  and  Lord  Napier  were  most  con- 
spicuous amongst  Nectarines,  the  bright  per- 
fectly-finished fruit  of  the  last  strengthening  my 
opinion  that  this  fine-flavoured  Nectarine  is  less 
liable  to  sunstroke  and  shrivelling  grown  in  pots 
and  partially  shaded  by  the  foliage  than  on  trees 
trained  close  to  the  glass.  Chaucer,  a  variety  I 
never  heard  of  before,  appears  to  be  a  splendid 
Nectarine  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  size  and  colour  go,  I 
have  never  seen  its  equal.  The  stock  of  trained 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  in  the  open 
ground  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Many  hundreds 
of  absolutely  faultless  trees  might  be  picked  out, 
and  in  proof  that  the  knife  bas  been  judiciously 


used,  I  may  mention  that  the  lower  branches  are 
as  strong,  and  in  some  instances  even  stronger, 
than  the  more  upright  and  central  ones,  which  is 
unfortunately  seldom  the  case  in  nur'ery  trained 
trees.  The  wood  of  these,  although  strong,  is 
wonderfully  short-jointed,  and  such  as  with  a  fair 
autumn  will  ripen  well  before  the  lifting  time 
arrives.  The  same  faultless  condition  is  observable 
in  the  extensive  breadths  of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  ;  no  overgrown  specimens  are  visible,  the 
annual  demand  being  so  great  that  a  clearance  is 
always  effected.  Space  will  not  permit  of  speak- 
ing in  detail  of  the  many  thousands  of  forcing 
subjects  grown  in  pots  and  of  the  almost  unparal- 
leled quantities  of  Roses,  all  in  perfect  health. 
J.  C. 

NOTES  ON  APRICOTS. 

Mr.  Crook  (p.  193)  gives  us  some  interesting  notes 
anent  the  growing  of  Apricots.  Whether  trees 
require  so  much  water  generally  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, as  one  cannot  lay  down  a  universal  rule  guid- 
ing this  detail  of  culture.  The  whole  question  of 
supplying  the  trees  with  water  hinges  of  course 
upon  the  soil  of  each  locality.  While  a  light 
sandy  soil  would  not  grow  this  fruit  at  all  without 
the  aid  of  water  in  abundance,  that  which  is  just 
the  opposite  in  character  would  require  treating 
otherwise.  The  late  Mr.  Wildsmith  grew  Apricots 
in  quantity  at  Heckfield,  and  in  doing  so  he  re- 
lied much  upon  a  free  water  supply,  not  only 
during  the  time  the  fruit  was  upon  the  trees,  but 
after  it  was  gathered  he  used  to  thoroughly  soak 
the  soil  next  to  the  wall  several  times.  Now  at 
Wilton  Park  Mr.  Challis  grows  equally  good 
Apricots  upon  trees  facing  the  south  ;  he  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  moisture  artificially 
supplied,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  roots  are 
mainly  confined  to  a  border  3  feet  wide,  the  re- 
mainder in  front  being  cropped  with  small-grow- 
ing vegetables  and  salads.  By  trenching  the 
part  devoted  to  vegetables  every  year,  the  an- 
nual root-pruning  the  trees  receive  induces  them 
to  make  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  which  are  a 
great  benefit  to  the  trees.  Mr.  Challis  believes 
in  having  the  surface  quite  loose  to  guard 
against  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil. 
To  assure  this,  he  occasionally  forks  over  the  sur- 
face 2  inches  or  3  inches  deep,  and  adds  to  it 
occasionally  a  top-dressing  of  burnt  earth  and  old 
lime  rubble.  This  not  only  acts  as  a  mulch,  but 
provides  the  roots  with  the  necessary  nutriment 
required  by  stone  fruit.  Natural  circumstances 
as  to  soil  and  situation  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  adopting  any  hard  and  fast  rule. 
I  know  an  Apricot  tree  which  is  over  two  hundred 
years  old.  Within  about  1^0  feet  of  the  tree  is  a 
large  pond,  and  no  doubt  the  roots  of  the  Apricot 
are  at  the  edge  of  the  pond,  thus  deriving  con- 
siderable aid  from  the  moisture  obtained  there. 
E.  M. 

Helen  Golden  Perfection. — I  also  have  a 
good  word  to  say  for  this  Melon.  I  have  grown 
it  for  the  last  twenty  years  until  the  last  two 
seasons,  when  it  got  crowded  out  by  so  many 
newer  sorts  that  one  was  anxious  to  give  a  trial 
to.  Golden  Perfection  is  a  splendid  Melon  in 
every  respect  as  regards  freedom  in  setting  and 
swelling  its  fruit  to  a  good  size  and  flavour. 
Rather  a  longer  period  is  required  to  ripen  its 
fruit  than  with  many  other  sorts,  which  is  a  point 
in  its  favour  rather  than  the  reverse,  because 
where  several  varieties  are  grown  in  one  house  or 
frame  a  longer  continuance  of  ripe  fruit  is  the 
result. — E.  M. 

Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  —  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  Apple  does  not 
succeed  at  Claremont.  It  grows  wonderfully 
well  here,  bearing  very  heavily  most  years. 
One  tree— a  rather  low-grown  standard — is  really 
a  sight  at  the  present  time.  This  Apple  requires 
very  little  pruning  indeed  b'^yond  thinning  the 
shoots  to  enable  the  wood  to  get  ripened.  Shoots 
of  the  current  .season's  growth  IS  inches  or  more 
long  will  [iroduce  fruit  in  1S97  in  the  usual  course 
of  events.     There  are  far  too  much  pruning  and 


spurring  in  of  the  young  wood  of  many  sorts  of 
Apple  trees  to  obtain  the  best  results.  —  E.  M. 

Apple  Keswick  Codlin. — What  a  pity  this 
Apple  is  not  more  favourably  looked  upon  by 
market  men.  In  some  towns  they  will  not  have 
it  at  any  price.  The  objection  to  the  old  Kes- 
wick is,  that  the  fruit  being  so  soft,  it  will  nob 
bear  handling  as  often  as  is  required  in  a  retail 
trade.  No  Apple  has  a  better  appearance  on  the 
tree  when  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  as  to  its 
cropping  qualities,  they  cannot  be  excelled ;  no 
housewife  would  wish  for  a  better  Apple  for  cook- 
ing, I  am  sure.  For  private  gardens  I  always 
advise  that  a  tree  or  two  of  this  Apple  be  planted 
to  come  in  ?.s  second  early.  It  should  not  be 
closely  pruned.  Treated  more  on  the  extension 
system  it  fruits  abundantly,  and  the  branches 
should  be  well  thinned  out. — E.  M.        '' 


Kitchen  Garden. 


BEET  AND  CARROT  CROPS. 

Good  breadths  of  Beet  are  few  and  far  between. 
Much  of  the  seed  sown  failed  to  germinate  till 
the  rains    came,   or  it  it  did,  the  plants   only- 
existed,  as  it  is  very  certain  very  little  was  seen 
of  them  much  before  August.     Where  the  hoe 
was  not  run  through  the  beds  and  a  fresh  start 
made   the   crojis   in   most   instances    are   very 
irregular.     A  portion  of  the  plants    or    those 
that  came  up  early  and  kept  growing  have  de- 
veloped into  monstrosities,  or  something    be- 
tween a  Beet  and  a  Mangold,  while  the  rest  are 
too   small  to   be   of   much  value  for  cooking. 
Some  growers  blame  the  seedsmen,  or  rather 
the  strains  of  seed  supplied  them,  for  this  break- 
down, and   it  there  were  only  a  few  isolated 
instances   they   might   have   good  grounds  for 
blaming  them.     As  it  happens,  the  same  state 
of  aflfairs  prevails  in   large   and  small   private 
gardens,   in  market  gardens,  cottage  gardens, 
and  allotments,  and  all  could  not   have   been 
supplied  with  much  mixed  or  badly  saved  seed. 
1  think  we  must  credit  the  season  of  1895  with 
the    extraordinary    behaviour    of    Beet.     The 
tropical  heat  of  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
followed  by  soaking  rains  and  then  more  strong 
heat,  simply   made   the   Beet   grow   out  of  all 
character.     Turnip- rooted  forms  were  the  first 
to  show  signs  of  becoming  far  too  coar.se,  antl 
at  the  present  time  very  few  indeed  of  these 
roots  are  fit  for  use.     Those  transplanted,  how- 
ever, did  not  behave  quite  so  badly,  and  some 
of  these  are  now  no  larger  than  tennis  balls. 
In  the  Dell's  Crimson  type  we  have  one  note- 
worthy  exception  to  the  rule  as  far  as  coarse- 
ness is  concerned,  but,  unfortunately,  want  of 
robustness  in  this  instance  proved  somewhat  of 
a  drawback,  and  I  have  seen  beds  of  it  in  which 
a  fortnight  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  root  large 
enough  tor  cooking.     This  class  of  Beet  always 
pays    for   rather   high   culture,  that   is  to  say, 
should  have  ground  only  partially  exhausted  of 
manure   applied   for   preceding  crop,  or  else  a 
dressing  of  manure  should  be  dug  in  deeply  by 
way  of  preventive  of  forked  roots.     Soils  not 
naturally  free  working  ought  always  to  be  dug, 
and  in  some  cases  re-dug,  long  enough  in  ad- 
vance  of   sowing   to   admit  of   these  breaking 
down    finely,    and    moderately    early    sowing, 
timely  thinning  out,  and  a  free  use  of  the  hoe 
between  the  rows  ought  to  do  the  rest.     Beet  is 
an  important  crop,  and  should  not  be  relegated 
to  any  breadth  of  ground  that  happens  to  be  va- 
cant at  the  time  .seed  must  be  sown.    With  only 
extra  large  and  very  small  roots  to  depend  upon 
the  question  is,  what  can  be  done  to  meet  the 
inevitable    demand    tor    Beet  /     Personally    I 
shall  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  hand  the  coarse  roots 
over  to  cows  or  pigs.     Some  of  them  ,are  of  a 
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better  colour  throughout  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
properly  cook  these,  say,  after  the  smaller  roots, 
and  which  will  soon  become  still  smaller  unless 
left  in  the  ground  and  protected,  are  used  up. 
If  cooked  for  about  four  hours  they  ought  to 
be  well  softened  throughout,  and  if  the  colour 
and  flavour  are  good,  they  might  be  cut  trans- 
versely and  then  stamped  into  circles  or 
diamond-shaped  pieces.  The  small  roots,  if 
lifted,  should  be  packed  in  moist  sand,  but 
would  keep  better  and  probably  improve  in  size 
if  left  where  they  are,  protecting  from  severe 
frosts  directly  these  are  imminent.  They  may 
be  banked  heavily  with  either  ashes,  fine  soil  or 
leaves. 

CARROT.S. 

are  sufficiently  plentiful  and  coarse  enough 
to  please  all  who  place  weight  before  quality. 
Strains  have  been  improved  in  the  wrong 
direction.  What  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  considered  perfect  would  now  be 
thought  too  small — at  any  rate,  from  an  ex- 
hibitor's point  of  view — and  a  cross  between  an 
Intermediate  and  Long  Surrey,  that  is  to  say, 
an  overgrown  Intermediate,  is  the  result.  Sow 
these  large-growing  varieties  early  in  April  and 
the  chances  are  there  will  be  found  when  lift- 
ing a  great  percentage  of  cracked  or  split  roots 
and  the  rest  be  too  large  for  cooking  whole. 
Every  cook  and  every  gardener  ought  to  be  well 
aware  that  if  a  Carrot  is  sliced  up  prior  to  being 
boiled  the  flavour  is  spoilt.  Too  often  these 
mutilated  roots  are  only  half  cooked,  so  that 
they  come  to  the  table  both  hard  and  tasteless. 
A  Carrot  should  be  boiled  whole,  and  long  enough 
to  become  quite  soft  throughout,  quartering 
it  if  need  be  after  cooking  has  taken  place.  If 
one  hour's  gentle  boiling  is  not  enough,  then 
extend  the  time  another  half  hour  or  longer. 
More  often  than  not  half  an  hour  is  the  time 
allowed  for  cooking  or  rather  spoiling  Carrots. 
Gardeners  are  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  cooks. 
Instead  of  having  great  coarse  roots  for  the  table 
they  ought  to  send  in  small  and  comparatively 
young  roots,  the  larger  ones  answering  well 
enough  for  flavouring.  Either  sow  later  and 
thin  lightly,  or  else  depend  largely  upon  the 
stump-rooted  forms,  Nantes  Horn  being  one  of 
the  best  for  the  purpose.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a  number  of  small  roots  suitable  for  cooking 
whole  can  be  had  from  a  row  or  rows  of  any 
variety  of  Carrot  either  very  lightly  thinned  or 
not  thinned  at  all.  This  has  been  the  experience 
in  many  gardens,  but  in  how  many  instances 
has  it  been  profited  by?  There  should  be 
several  rows  only  very  lightly  thinned,  the  most 
serviceable  roots  being  those  that  actually  press 
against  each  other.  Sowing  in  June  and  July 
is  also  desirable  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  a 
supply  of  tender  young  roots.  None  of  these 
undersized  roots  should  be  drawn  and  stored, 
unless  in  anticipation  of  an  extra  severe  frost, 
this  rendering  the  ground  too  hard  for  drawing, 
as  they  keep  better,  are  sweeter  and  more 
tender  when  drawn  direct  from  the  open  ground. 
Mulch  with  strawy  litter.  W.  Ickui.dex. 


Large  Onions.— I  note  most  of  the  prizes  at 
the  late  show  at  Chiswick  were  awarded  to  huge 
bulbs  with  modern  names,  the  older  kinds  not 
having  the  least  chance,  though  I  know  well 
which  vpould  be  the  best  in  five  or  six  monthw' 
time,  a  season  when  Onions  are  valuable.  I  am 
.lot  finding  fault  with  what  may  be  termed  well- 
grown  bulbs,  as  thof-e  are  good  for  serving  whole, 
but  with  the  large  Onions  which  tak(3  more  than 
a  season  to  grow.  I  do  think  in  judging  the 
quality  of  any  vegetable  mere  Hize  should  not  be 
considered.  We  do  not  want  Onions  over  1  lb.  in 
weight  or  that  take  nearly  twelve  months  to  grow. 
For  show  they  make  their  njark,  but  for  use  thoy 


are  nowhere.  I  also  noticed  some  of  the  bulbs 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  grown  in  more  favour- 
able climates.  Although  glass  is  now  at  most  large 
growers'  command,  I  do  think  it  can  be  made  more 
useful  than  for  the  production  of  these  giant  roots 
that  will  not  keep,  and  which  are  certainly  not 
profitable.  Judges  at  shows  would  not  award 
prizes  to  many  vegetables  which  only  had  coarseness 
to  recommend  them,  and  why  should  this  increased 
size  in  Onions  be  encouraged  ?  Why  not  make  a 
stand  at  a  certain  size  and  encourage  good  cul- 
ture, but  not  that  which  does  not  add  to  quality? 
I  regret  to  say  we  are  losing  sight  of  one  of  the 
chief  points— quality,  as  it  will  be  found  after  a 
certain  size  is  obtained  there  are  deterioration  and 
loss.  I  was  in  hopes  that  at  Chiswick  this  point, 
namely,  size  before  quality,  would  be  considered. 
This  was  a  simple  matter  m  the  single  dish  class, 
but  more  difficult  with  collections,  as,  placing  the 
Onions  on  one  side,  there  was  fine  quality  in  a 
large  number  of  the  exhibits.  In  most  of  the 
collections  I  was  glad  to  see  that  mere  size  was  a 
secondary  consideration. — Critic. 

Pea  HoUoway  Rival.— Though  not  one  of 
the  new  kinds  of  garden  Peas,  this  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  appreciate  a  sweet- 
fl.avoured,  large-sized  Pea,  for  1  doubt  if  there  are 
many  to  excel  it  in  these  points  together  with  the 
vigorous  habit  and  dwarf  growth  in  the  haulm. 
It  is  good  as  a  midseason  kind,  but  is  even  better, 
I  believe,  as  a  late  sort,  and  for  late  gathering,  I 
purpose  growing  it  more  largely  another  season. 
In  a  raw  state  it  has  been  the  sweetest  Pea  I 
have  tasted  this  year,  and  though  not  one  of  the 
large  exhibition  kinds,  its  yield  is  better  than 
many  of  them,  the  Peas  being  extra  large  and  the 
pods  filled  to  the  extreme  end. — W.  S. 

Tomatoes   at  Warley  Place.- One   of  the 

grandest  crops  of  Tomatoes  I  have  seen  for  many 
years  is  growing  on  a  west  wall  in  the  new 
kitchen  garden  at  Warley  Place,  Essex.  The 
variety  is  Reading  Perfection,  and  many  of  the 
finest  fruit  would  each,  I  am  sure,  weigh  close  on 
a  pound.  It  was  not,  however,  the  size  of  the 
individual  fruit  that  struck  mo  so  much  as  the 
heavy  and  even  crop.  Quantities  have  already 
been  gathered,  and  there  still  remain  innumer- 
able clusters  both  in  a  ripening  and  semi-green 
condition.  The  soil  is  quite  newly  turned  up, 
and  although  not  over-rich,  apparently  just  suits 
the  Tomato.  The  plants  were  raised  early  and 
planted  out  in  good  time,  which  cannot  always 
be  done  in  gardens  lacking  shelter,  which  is  one  of 
the  points  in  favour  of  the  new  kitchen  garden  at 
Warley  Place. — J.  C. 

Cabbage  Sutton's  Little  Gem.— I  have  this 
season  grown  the  above  for  the  first  time  and  am 
much  pleased  with  it.  It  may  be  termed  a  sum- 
mer EUam's,  which  is,  I  consider,  the  best  early 
spring  variety,  Little  Gem  being  invaluable  for 
summer  cutting.  For  the  supply  from  July  to 
September  it  is  excellent,  and  without  the  strong 
flavour  summer  Cabbages  usually  possess.  Little 
Gem  is  well  named,  it  being  a  small  variety  with 
very  compact  habit,  having  few  outer  leaves. 
The  hearts  are  inclined  to  be  cone-shaped,  and 
remain  good  for  some  time.  If  sown  in  April  and 
again  in  June  there  will  be  a  long  supply  of  deli- 
cate little  Cabbages  at  a  season  this  vegetable  is 
not  always  good.  I  have  not  tried  this  for  early 
spring  cutting.  For  market  it  may  be  considered 
too  small,  but  for  private  gardens  it  is  a  great 
gain,  as  it  can  be  grown  in  a  limited  space  and 
soon  turns  in. — (i.  Wythks. 

Good  winter  Cabbages.— The  Cole  worts  are 
mostly  grown  for  early  winter  fupplies,  but  they 
are  most  valuable  at  the  end  of  the  year.  From 
January  to  March  there  is  room  for  good  Cabbages 
(varieties  that  will  stand  a  certain  amount  of 
severe  weather  and  which  do  not  split).  So  far 
with  me  none  have  proved  better  than  St.  John's 
Day  and  Christmas  Drumhead.  The  former  is  a 
choice  ( 'abbage  and  of  the  most  delicate  flavour 
possible.  The  jilant  i.-;  of  compact  growth,  taking 
up  little  space.  The  hearts  have  a  flattened  or 
Diumhead  shapo,  but  the  variety  is  <|uito  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  Drumhead  type,  being  mnaller, 


of  a  darker  green  colour,  and  more  delicate  flavour. 
This  variety  was  on  trial  this  season  at  Chiswick 
and  was  given  an  award  of  merit.  Another,  but 
larger  Cabbage  well  adapted  for  winter  is  Christ- 
mas Drumhead.  This,  like  St.  John's  Day,  is  a 
very  dark-leaved  variety,  solid,  and  similar  in 
quality  to  the  above.  Those  who  grow  either  of 
the  above  would  prefer  them  to  other  vegetables 
of  a  stronger  nature.  There  are  other  advantages. 
Frost  does  not  injure  them,  caterpillars  rarely 
infest  them,  and  they  can  be  grown  in  a  limited 
space.  I  think  them  more  valuable  than  Savoys. 
To  get  a  supply  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  I  sow  in  June  and  July.  In  cold,  late 
districts  it  may  be  necessary  to  sow  in  May,  and 
one  sowing  will  suffice.  The  St.  John's  Day 
I  sow  early  in  July,  having  a  liking  for  the  small 
compact  heads,  large  Cabbages  not  being  re- 
quired. Plant  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  the  plants 
being  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Grown  thus 
they  follow  the  Coleworts,  and  there  is  no  break  in 
the  supply  of  good  Cabbages  from  January  to 
December. — G.  Wythes. 

Potato  Windsor  Castle. — In  the  spring  of 
this  year  I  obtained  a  peck  of  seed  of  this  Potato. 
Wishing 'to  see  what  I  could  produce  from  this, 
this,  I  had  the  tubers  cut,  placing  them  in  boxes 
in  leaf-soil  and  standing  them  in  a  warm  house. 
When  they  had  rooted  out  into  the  boxes,  I  had 
them  planted  with  a  trowel  on  some  land  that  had 
not  been  dug  for  more  than  fifteen  months.  The 
season  previously  it  h.ad  been  cropped  with  early 
Potatoes  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Just  before  the 
Potatoes  were  p'anted  I  removed  the  stumps  and 
hoed  and  cleaned  the  ground.  The  crop  is  a  splen- 
did one,  there  being  3j  cwts.  of  Potatoes.  Another 
recommendation  to  this  Potato  is  that  it  ripens  oS' 
early.  At  the  present  time  (end  of  September)  I 
have  a  splendid  crop  of  green  stuff  on  the  ground. 
— J.  Crook. 

Tomato  Duke  of  York.— This  new  Tomato 
will,  I  think,  in  a  short  time  be  as  popular  as  the 
well-known  Perfection.  It  sets  as  freely  as  one 
could  wish  in  a  moist  temperature  or  in  dull 
weather.  Some  seeds  sent  me  late  this  spring 
have  produced  very  fine  plants  with  a  great 
weight  of  fruit,  and,  though  late,  will  be  most 
serviceable,  the  fruit  being  of  a  uniform  size. 
Earlier  plants  planted  out  of  doors  in  June  are 
now  giving  a  heavy  crop  of  ripe  fruit.  Another 
good  point  is  the  habit  of  the  plants.  They 
do  not  produce  such  long  joints  as  some  of  the 
older  kinds  and  there  is  less  cutting  back.  It 
is  the  heaviest  cropper  I  have  grown,  and  I 
intend  to  grow  it  largely  next  season.  When 
overfed,  it,  like  most  other  kinds,  produces  large 
fruit,  but  when  well  managed  I  have  found  it  one 
of  the  best  as  regards  good  shape  and  size  of  fruit. 
— G.  Wythes. 

Celery. — The  Celery  crop  looks  very  well 
indeed  this  year,  but  the  very  fine  weather  and 
long-continued  drought  will  probably  affect  it 
badly  unless  extra  trouble  is  taken  to  water  it 
well  before  earthing  up  too  much.  Even  with  a 
change  to  wet  weather  too  much  dependence  mutt 
not  bo  placed  on  the  rains  being  suflicient  for  itJ 
needs,  and  water  should  be  given  freely  if  good 
quality  is  desired.  The  advocates  of  early  earth- 
ing are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  some  years 
ago,  and  this  is  for  the  best,  as  once  we  get  the  soil 
high  enough  to  form  a  ridge,  there  is  no  further 
chance  of  effective  watering.  A  little  soil  put  to 
the  plants  when  they  begin  to  spread  is  a  good 
thing,  but  after  that  the  best  practice  is  to  add 
no  more  until  six  weeks  or  so  before  wanted  for 
use,  as  this  gives  plenty  of  time  for  blanching. 
Later  on,  say  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
October,  eartliing  up  of  the  main  crop  may  be 
pushed  forward  in  good  earnest,  especially  if  a 
large  quantity  is  grown,  as  we  must  then  take  all 
the  advantage  of  suitable  weather  ;  but  with  small 
quantities  grown  for  private  supply  only  I  would 
advise  leiiving  the  work  as  late  as  is  consistent 
with  the  requirements,  being  <(uite  convinced 
that  late  earthing  conduces  to  hardiness,  the  hearts 
resisting  hard  frost  all  the  better  for  not  having 
been  too  long  in  a  blanched  state. — J.  C.  Tali.^cK. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


CEDARS  OF  LEBANON  AT  HOME. 
We  publish  this  week  a  carefully  done  engraving 
of  one  of  many  photographs  taken  by  M. 
Maurice  de  Vilmorin  this  year,  when  we  also  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  trees  on  a  mountain 
in  Algeria — Mount  Babor— about  the  time  when 
the  Hawthorn  opens  on  the  mountains  in  North 
Africa  as  well  as  in  our  English  hedgerows,  and 
with  the  snow  still  in  wide  wreaths  in  the 
hollows  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 
A  description  of  the  visit,  however,  has 
been  already  published  on  page  443  of  The 
Gakden  for  June  22,  1895.      To  this  we  beg 


there  is  not  the  same  quantity  of  bloom  as  at  the 
first  flowering.  If  this  has  a  fault,  it  lies  in  the 
direction  of  excess,  as  I  have  often  felt  in  the 
presence  of  magnificent  specimens  clothing  areas 
of  from  200  to  400  square  feet  we  cannot  see  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  nor  mark  their  perfect 
harmony  with  the  foliage  because  of  their  sheer 
massiveness  ;  hence  the  more  sparse  harvest  of 
beauty  spread  over  August  and  September  is  thus 
more  welcome  and  graceful.  Seldom  has  the 
autumnal  harvest  of  beauty  been  richer  and  more 
plentiful  than  this  year.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
noted  by  "  F.  W.  B.,"  that  the  Wistaria  is  slow 
in  starting.  But  against  this  should  be  placed  to 
its  credit  that  once  it  does  start,  no  harsh  or 
cruel  treatment  nor  the  hardest  starvation  treat- 
ment can  prevent  it  blooming  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Much  of  the  stubbornness  at  starting 
arises  from  the  hard  rt'<jimen  adopted  in  a  young 
'  state.     Beautiful  as  the  Wistarias  are  and  deserv- 


Cedars  of  Lebanon  in  Nortk  Africa  (Mount  Babor, 


to  refer  any   reader   interested  in   this   noble 
tree  as  it  grows  in  a  wild  state. 


WISTARIA  SINENSIS. 

"F.  W.  B."  (p.  l.')7)  refers  to  the  frequent  use  of 
Wistarias  as  crowning  ornaments  to  walls  in 
France.  They  are  also  all  too  seldom  u?ed  for 
such  purposes  in  this  country.  Few  things  in 
gardens  are  more  beautiful  or  satisfying  than 
walls  of  Peaches,  Pears,  Figs,  and  Tea  Roses 
crowned  with  a  canopy  of  Wistaria  sinensis  in 
flower  or  foliage.  Fortunately,  the  leaves  and 
branchlets  are  unique  in  form,  colour,  and 
cleanliness.  I  cannot  remember  a  case  of  insects 
on  the  Wistaria  in  the  open  air.  The  leaves, 
flowers,  and  young  shoots  on  healthy  plants  are 
also  ample  for  protective  purposes,  and  their 
character  adds  greatly  to  their  force  and  efficiency 
as  protectors  against  cold  on  the  bare  face  of 
walls  on  still,  frosty  nights.  Thus  for  a  living 
coping  we  have  few  plants  that  can  equal  the 
Wistaria,  while  none  can  possibly  excel  it  in 
beauty. 

I  am  surprised  that  more  is  not  made  of  the 
autumnal  blooming  of  Wistaria  sinensis.     True, 


Algeria).    Enaraved  from  a  photograph  ht/  M.  Mau-r 
May  3,  1895. 


ing  of  a  place  in  every  garden  and  on  every  house, 
how  rare  is  it  to  find  masses  of  j'oung  plants  in 
robust  health  in  even  our  best  nurseries.  Instead 
of  this,  a  few  small  plants  in  pots,  with  a  starved 
look  and  in  stunted  condition,  represent  the 
entire  stock  of  this  matchless  climber.  More 
than  most  plants,  perhaps,  when  Wistarias  get 
into  a  low  way,  they  are  a  long  time  getting  out 
of  it ;  and  hence  mainly  the  slowness  of  this 
start. 

There  is  another  reason  for  slow  growth  at  first. 
Any  soil  or  culture,  or  rather  no  culture,  is  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  Wistarias.  But  for 
vigorous  shoots  of  10-feet,  20-feet,  or  30-feet  run 
to  be  fjuickly  wreathed  with  blossom,  and  continue 
in  health  and  beauty  for  a  lifetime,  the  Wistaria 
jirefers  a  yard  deep  of  light  rich  loam  resting  on  a 
dry  base,  enriched  with  well-rotted  manure  or  leaf 
mould,  and  drenched  with  sewage  or  house  slops 
in  dry  weather. 

Of  course  I  shall  be  told  that  not  a  few  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Wistarias  that  have  flowered 
the  most  and  run  the  furthest  have  never  had  any 
culture  or  manure.  I  know  it,  and  yet  who  shall 
sav  what  their  deep-boring,  far-reaching  roots  find 
for  themselves.  D.  T.  F. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 
At  the  first  sign  of  colour  in  the  buds  it  is  wise 
to  place  the  plants  under  cover,  or  the  bad 
efl'ects  of  the  open  air  will  be  noticeable  in  dam- 
aged florets.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  begin  housing  Chrysanthemums 
for  any  other  reasons  except  the  above  and 
protection  from  frosts.  I  have  sometimes  put 
backward  sorts  under  glass  for  the  purpose  of 
hastening  their  blossoms.  This,  I  am  satisfied,  it 
does  not  do  until  after  a  certain  period.  The 
night  dews  and  the  generally  moist  atmosphere 
of  the  month  of  September  are  most  conducive  to 
bud-swelling,  and  there  is  no  means  under  glass 
of  providing  this  natural  state  of  things.  The 
leaves  miss  it,  failing,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  do  their 
proper  work,  and  thereby 
giving  a  decided  check  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the 
plant.  By  placing  plants 
under  glass  before  the 
flower-buds  have  become 
well  set,  a  soft  attenuated 
growth  will  be  observable, 
however  cool  and  airy  the 
structure  is  kept.  Fre- 
quently, too,  such  positions 
as  the  vinery  or  Peach  house 
are  the  only  places  available; 
here  the  leaves  have  not  yet 
fallen  and  shade  is  over- 
abundant. A  better  plan 
to  bring  on  late  varieties  is 
to  take  them  from  the  bulk 
and  stand  the  plants  Ln  the 
sunniest  spot  in  the  garden. 
Give  them  ample  space  so 
that  the  wind  may  help  the 
other  elements  in  ripening 
up  the  whole  of  the  plants' 
growth.  To  obtain  blooms 
in  perfection  one  likes  to  see 
the  top  leaves  and  buds  well 
developed  and  hardened. 

Meantime,  there  is  much 
to  do  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  flowering  quar- 
ters. It  is  well  to  be  ready, 
as  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
frost  compels  the  housing  to 
be  done  in  a  hurry.  Neces- 
sary cleaning  should  be  done, 
and  although  good  Grape 
growers  will  not  strip  their  Vines  of  leaves 
for  the  sake  of  Chrysanthemums,  superfluous 
growths  and  leaves  may  be  cleared.  There 
is  no  harm  either  in  taking  away  som«:  of 
the  lower  leaves  from  the  Chrysanthemum 
stems  ;  these  soon  decay  wh«n  the  plants  are 
placed  together  thickly  under  glass.  At  housing 
time,  again,  we  may  prevent  the  spread  of 
mildew  by  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  It 
is  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  which  are  gener- 
ally most  aflected. 

The  arrangement  under  glass  will  be  carried 
out  according  to  convenience  and  individual 
taste.  Some  idea  of  a  good  home  show  should 
of  course  be  thought  of,  even  when  the  plants 
are  intended  to  produce  blooms  for  exhibition. 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  however,  should  be 
stood  in  the  warmest  quarters.  These  open 
their  peculiarly-formed  blooms  more  freely  in  a 
warm  temperature  (from  50°  to  55°),  but  a 
cooler  atmosphere  is  better  for  the  incurved 
sorts.  They  reflex  their  petals  in  strong  heat 
instead  of  curling  inwards,  and  thus  spoil  the 
formation  so  desirable.  The  Japanese  varieties, 
again,  will   mostly  bear   the   rays  of   the   sun 
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better  than  the  incurved  sorts.     Exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  such  dark 
varieties  as  William  Seward  aud  G.  W.  Childs, 
as  well  as  the  bronzy-coloured  Col.  W.  B.  Smith. 
These  sorts  readilydecay  through  the  sun  shining 
on  the  florets  whilst  damp,  caused  by  the  con- 
densed moisture  of  the  night.     It  is  well,  there 
fore,  to  guard  against  this  by  putting  the  sorts 
named— and,  in  fact,  any  which  show  the  least 
signs  of  decay — in  the  more  shady  parts  of  the 
greenhouse.     I  have  already  intimated  that  it 
ia  unwise  to  leave  any  plants  in  the  open  air 
after   the   flower-buds   show  colour,   and   it   is 
seldom  safe  to  leave  any  outside  after  the  first 
week     of     October     unless     protected.       The 
appearance   of   frost  varies  in   most  localities, 
high   and   dry   positions   being   understood   to 
escape  frost  more  readily  than  low,  damp  ones. 
When  first  placed  under  glass,  after  being  accus- 
tomed  to    the    outside    air,    Chrysanthemums 
appear  to  staad  still  in  their  growth,  as  it  were, 
for  a  few  days.    At  this  time  great  care  is  needed, 
especially  in   the   matter   of    supplying  water. 
In   the  first  jilace,  if  the  weather  be  fine  it  is 
advisable  to  damp  the  paths  and  also  among  the 
pots,  but  to  keep  the  roots  on  the  dry  side.     To 
give  them  the  constant  supplies  they  have  up  to 
now  received  out-of-doors  would  assuredly  lead 
to  disastrous   results.     In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, tiny  roots  will  be  observed  at  work  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  then  more  moisture  will  be 
required    in    the    pots,   the  plants  having  be- 
come used  to  new  conditions.     The  unfolding 
florets  will  teU  us  that  it  is  advisable  to  throw 
less  water  about  the  houses,  and  in  fact  from 
this  time  everything  should  be  done  to  assist  a 
dry  atmosphere.   The  necessary  watering  should 
be  done  early  in  the  day,  so  that  all  may  be 
dry  by  the  evening.     Give  air  abundantly  at 
first  by  keeping  doors  and  ventilators  open,  but 
decrease  the  amount  as  the  flowers  develop.     I 
would   not  entirely   close    the   top   ventilators 
except   to  keep   out  fog,  and  just  a  little  air 
passing  through  from  the  front  will  keep  the  con- 
ditions favourable  to  the  opening  blooms,  with 
fire-heat  according  to  the  weather.     I  do  not 
favour  a  constant  shade,  but  if  possible  I  would 
keep  the  early  morning  sun  away  by  the  use  of 
some  temporary   material.     It  is  at  this  time 
when  most  of  the  damping  in  the  blooms  takes 
place.     The  plants  are  cold  and  moist,  having 
passed  through  long  hours  of  darkness,  and  the 
bad   eftects   of  sunshine  are   quick  unless  the 
temperature  can  have  been  previously  warmed 
-and  dried  by  heat  and  air.     Until  this  takes 
place  the  use  of  shade  is  apparent.     Decayed 
petals  shoiild  not  be  left  on  the  flowers  ;  disease 
soon  sjjreads,  and  the  insect  pests  must  also  be 
watched.     Green-fly  is  the  most  troublesome. 
Guard  against  the  spread  of  it  by  fumigating 
with  some  tobacco  preparation  when  the  plants 
are  first  housed.     The  pest  is  generally  abun- 
dant under  the    leaves  and   is    unnoticed.     If 
destroyed  early  the  blooms  will  be  safe.     When 
<.nce  green-fly  gains  a  foothold,  as  it  were,  in  the 
many  folds  of  a  fiower,  there  is  great  trouble 
in  getting  rid  of  it  without  spoiling  the  blooms. 
The    use  of  stimulants  should  be  continued 
up  to  the  time  the  flowers  are  nearly  fully  open. 
I  would,  however,  advise  caution  in  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.   The  idea  that  this  power- 
ful   salt    is    the   one   thing   necessary  to   give 
"finish"  to  the  flowers  is  still  strong,  but  by 
overdoses    of    it    many   Chryaanthemums    are 
annually  ruined.      When  sprinkled  on  the  sur- 
face it   is    absolutely  dangerous.     The    better 
plan  is  to  use  it  in  such  liquids  as  cow  manure 
at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  four  gallons.      H.  S. 


Is  most  promising  in  its  appearance  as  a 
September  and  early  October  flowering  variety. 
The  blooms  are  of  large  size,  having  long 
slightly  incurving  florets  of  medium  width, 
making  a  large  and  massive  bloom.  When 
fully  developed  the  petals  are  somewhat  irregular 
in  form.  The  colour  is  ivory  white,  the  centre 
tinged  with  primrose,  which  passes  off  with  age. 

—  E.  MOLYNEUX. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrre.  Eulalie  Morel. — 

For  providing  cut  flower.^  in  quantity  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  in  labour  or  for  making 
a  display  in  the  open  borders  when  so  many 
of  the  ordinary  occupants  have  faded,  this 
Chrysanthemum  ought  to  be  cultivated.  It 
belongs  properly  to  the  .Jiipanese  early-flower- 
ing section,  as  it  has  all  the  characteristic 
points  about  it  of  this  quaintly  formed  type. 
The  colour  is  striking,  being  cerise  with  a  golden 
suffusion,  the  reverse  golden. — M. 

Chrysanthemum  Rot  das  Precoces. — 
This  early-flowering  variety  is  the  finest  of 
all  the  dark-coloured  sorts  for  the  open  border. 
From  the  middle  of  September  it  will  blossom 
with  freedom  until  the  end  of  October,  should 
it  escape  frost.  In  colour  it  has  a  specially 
dark  and  velvety  appearance,  harmonising  so 
well  with  the  Mme.  Desgrange  trio  of  white, 
yellow,  and  primrose.  The  habit  of  growth, 
too,  ia  all  that  can  be  desired,  as  it  grows  from  2 
feet  toSfeet  high.— E. 


Chrysanthemum  Q,ueen  of  the  Earlies.— 
This   Eiiglieh    raised    Japanese  Chrysanthemum 


NOTES  ON  CULTURE. 
Prep.\rations  will  shortly  have  to  be  made  for 
housing  tho  plants.     The  fast  unfolding  florets  of 
such  varieties   as   Avalanche,    Miss   Anna   Hart- 
shorn, Commandant  Blusset,   Duchess   of    York, 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  and  Louise  warn  us  that  the 
night  dews  now  experienced  must  prove  harmful 
to    the    development    of    these    early    blossoms. 
After  September  20  those  who  reside  in  a  low  and 
necessarily  damp  situation  are  not  secure  from  an 
early  autumn  frost.     Where  Chrysanthemums  are 
cultivated  to  produce  large  blooms,  whether  for 
exhibition  or  otherwise,  some  plants  are  sure  to 
be    more   forward   in   the    development   of  their 
blooms  than  others.     It  is  not  possible,  of  course, 
to  sufficiently  retard  the  plants  now  opening  their 
blooms    to    enable    the     cultivator     to    employ 
these  in  November.     Instead  of  allowing  the  ex- 
panding buds  to  remain  out  of  doors  and  be  spoilt, 
I   prefer  to   house   the   plants   the  moment   the 
colour  of  each  variety  is  discernible,  so  that  the 
blooms  may  be  enjoyed  even  if  this  be  early  in 
October.     If  it   is   not   convenient  to   place  the 
plants  under  cover  for  a  few  days  after  the  first 
florets   burst,  strips  of  brown  paper  cut  3  inches 
wide  and  sufficiently  long  to  allow   of  one  end 
being  tied  to  the  peduncle,  bending  it  over  the 
opening  bud  arch  fashion,  securing  the  opposite 
end   also  to  the  peduncle,  will   give  protection 
from  rain,  night  dews,  and  shade  during  the  day. 
The    bulk   of    plants   grown  for    exhibition   will 
shortly  also  require  placing  under  cover.     Inex- 
perienced  growers   of    Chrysanthemums   do    not 
understand  at  what  date  to  house  their  plants  so 
as  to  have  them  in  bloom  at  any  given  period. 
Without  some  knowledge  as  to  the  length  of  time 
particular    varieties    require     to     develop     their 
flowers  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  have  the  plants 
in  perfection  exactly  when  wanted.     The  Uower- 
buds   of  some   varieties   require   a  much  longer 
time  to  develop  after  they  reach  a  certain  stage 
than    those    of    others.     Circumstances    do    not 
sometimes  admit  of  the  plants  being  hou.sed  at 
exactly  tho  time  wished.     If  the  tender  swelling 
buds  should  bo  injured  by  an  early  frost  in  a  damp 
locality,  the  blooms   cannot  develop  evenly  and 
well.     It  is  not  wise  to  leave  plants  out  of  doors 
without  protection   of  some   kind  in  any  district 
after  October  H.     Housing  should  commence  the 
third  week  in  September,  removing  the  very  early 
plants,  as  previously  stated,  and  those  with  late 
or  backward  buds. 

The  Princess  Teok  varieties  will  illustrate  quite 
well  my  meaning.     These  require  much  longer  to 


expand  their  blooms  fully  than  any  others.  Take, 
again,  Princess  Victoria  in  the  Japanese  section  ; 
this  is  naturally  a  late-flowering  variety  and 
needs  more  time  for  expansion.  Such  as  the 
Queen  of  England  family  and  Mile.  Th^rese  Rey 
in  the  Japanese  section  develop  rapidly,  the 
former  requiring  not  more  than  three  weeks  after 
the  first  pstals  commence  to  unfold.  Where 
facilities  exist  for  dividing  the  plants  into  three 
batches,  say  early,  medium,  and  late,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  housing  and  after-treatment,  so  much  the 
better,  as  each  block,  as  it  were,  could  then  have 
the  particular  form  of  treatment  required  after 
the  plants  are  placed  under  cover.  From  the 
foregoing,  beginners  may  learn  a  little  of  the  re- 
quirements necessary  in  Chrysanthemum  culture 
for  exhibition,  as  it  is  useless  to  have  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  varieties  in  perfection  at  any  particu- 
lar date.  The  cultivator  who  manages  his  plants 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  are  expanding  regularly 
and  well  has  a  much  better  opportunity  of 
winning  prizes,  or  even  of  obtaining  a  thoroughly 
good  home  display  of  large,  perfectly  developed 
and  formed  blooms. 

All  plants  before  housing  should  be  made  quite 
clean  and  free  from  insect  pests.  The  latter  are 
by  far  the  more  troublesome  to  get  rid  of.  It  is 
useless  to  house  the  plants  affected  with  mildew, 
as  it  is  sure  to  spread  under  the  favourable  con- 
ditions of  a  lack  of  air  and  additional  atmospheric 
moisture.  No  plan  is  so  good  as  thoroughly 
wetting  every  leaf  on  both  sides  with  the  lime 
and  sulphur  mixture  ao  often  recommended  in 
The  Garden.  The  plants  should  be  given  as 
much  space  as  possible  when  placed  under  cover, 
admitting  abundance  of  air  to  the  plants  both 
night  and  day.  Should  the  weather  continue  dry 
and  warm  after  the  plants  are  housed,  they  should 
be  syringed  overhead  at  least  once  daily,  say 
about  2  p.m.  A  more  humid  atmosphere  will 
thus  be  obtained,  maintaining  somewhat  nearly 
similar  conditions  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  plants 
out  of  doors.  Extremes  of  both  drought  and 
moisture  in  the  air,  as  well  as  at  the  roots,  are  riot 
favourable  to  successful  Chrysanthemum  culture. 

E.    MoLYNEUX. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum  Montague  belongs  to  the 
Japanese  section  ;  the  peduncles  are  both  erect  and 
stiff,  rendering  it  useful  in  a  cut  state.  The  colour  is 
rich  purple-crimson,  intensiiied  when  opened  undtT 
glass.     It  grows  fully  4  feet  high. — S.  P. 

Chrysanthemum  Vieomtesse  d'Avene  is 
a  desirable  September-flowering  variety.  The  habit  is 
dwarf  and  stout.  The  blooms,  somewhat  incurved,  of  a 
pink-lilac  shade  of  colour,  are  freely  produced  on  long 
stiff  stems,  and  are  thus  useful  for  vase  decoration. — 
E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Arthur  Crepy  is  perhaps 
the  iiuest  yellow-flowered  out-of-door  Chrysanthemum 
we  have  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
stout  foot-stalks,  the  colour  primrose-yellow  fading  to 
white  round  the  edges.  The  habit  of  growth  is  desir- 
able, being  upright. — M. 

Chrysanthemum  Duchess  of  York.— The 
present  appearance  of  the  plants  of  this  charming 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  betokens  some  grand 
blooms,  not  onlv  in  November,  but  during  the  month 
of  October.  S.ivoral  buds  here  are  now  unfoldini; 
their  long  twisting  florets,  showing  the  pleasing  soft 
hu9  of  yeUoir, — E. 


Tufted  Pansy  Charm.— Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry 
is  perfectly  right  when  he  says  that  this  va- 
riety received  no  special  recommendation  at  the 
Viola  conference  held  at  Birmingham  August  'A, 
1894.  Nevertheless,  the  mention  of  this  variety, 
together  with  the  confirmation  of  its  raiser's  re- 
marks by  several  speakers  in  the  report  of  the 
conference,  induced  one  grower  at  least  to  grow  it 
this  year,  and  to  anticipate  a  valuable  addition 
to  bedding  Violas.  The  result  is  disappoint- 
ment. Every  word  written  against  it  by  "H." 
is  richly  deserved  ;  he  in  fact  gives  it  more  praise 
than  it  deserves  when  he  compares  it  to  such  va- 
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rieties  as  Mrs.  H.  Bellamy  or  Archie  Grant. 
These  may  have  their  faults  in  growth,  but  I  hold 
they  are  compact  growers  compared  with  Charm, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  quantity  of  flowers  we 
get  from  these  compared  with  the  scanty  display 
made  by  Charm. — W.  Baxter,    Wolciiig. 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUM  CHRYSOTOXUM. ' 

The  accompanying  illustration  faithfully  depicts 
what  is  evidently  a  good  variety  of  this  beautiful 
Orchid,  one  of  the  best  of  the  evergreen  section. 
As  garden  plants  there  are  very  few  Orchids  to 


March  or  April.  After  the  blossoms  are  over 
the  plants  commence  to  grow  from  the  base  of 
last  season's  growth,  and  they  should  then  be 
potted  if  this  is  necessary.  The  pots  need  only 
be  large  enough  to  take  the  plants  comfortably. 
They  should  be  drained  about  three  parts  of 
their  dej^th.  Cover  the  drainage  with  a  film  of 
Sphagnum  and  press  this  in  evenly  all  round  so 
that  the  earthy  parts  of  the  compost  are  not 
swilled  out  among  the  drainage.  Good  peat 
fibre  and  Sphagnum  in  equal  proportions  and 
plenty  of  rough  lumps  of  charcoal  or  potsherds 
will  make  a  good  rooting  medium,  and  this 
must  be  bedded  firmly  about  the  roots  in 
order  to  keep  the  plants  from  swaying.  The 
of    the     leading    pseudo-bulbs  must    be 


also  abundance  of  sunlight,  in  the  brisk  tem- 
perature thus  formed  the  pseudo-bulbs  almost 
visibly  distending.  By  the  end  of  July  or  early 
in  August  the  season's  growth  will  usually  be 
finished,  when  more  air  and  less  heat  will  be 
necessary  to  harden  and  ripen  this.  This  is 
impossible  in  the  house  where  grown,  so  the 
plants  must  be  taken  to  a  cooler,  more  airy 
structure,  or  if  such  is  not  at  command  they 
may  be  placed  out-of-doors,  shading  for  a  time 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  afterwards  allow- 
ing full  exposure  to  all  weather  excepting  very 
heavy  and  long-continued  rains.  By  the  end 
of  August  or  soon  after,  they  must  be  placed 
under  cover,  as  the  nights  are  usually  very 
chilly  in  September.     Just  enough  water  must 


Dendrohium  chrysotoxuvi.     From  a  photograpJb  hy  Lord  Annesley. 


beat  this,  the  flowers  being  remarkably  rich  in 
colour,  useful  either  for  cutting  or  the  plants 
for  grouping,  while  its  culture  does  not  pre- 
sent any  great  diiKculty.  There  must,  it  is 
true,  be  a  proper  system  followed  with  it, 
and  it  must  be  kept  to  its  proper  annual 
routine  of  growth,  but  this  may  be  said  of  any 
Orchid,  or  indeed  any  plant.  D.  chrysotoxum 
is  a  native  of  Moulmein,  where  so  many  beauti- 
ful species  of  the  genus  are  found.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  each  about  9  inches  in  length,  and  the 
arching  graceful  spikes  are  produced  from  nearly 
the  top  of  these  when  two  years  old,  occasionally 
on  the  new  growth.  The  blossoms  are  rich  golden 
yellow,  the  lip  having  a  deeper  tint  with  oc- 
casional streaks  of  maroon.  This  is  downy  and 
ightly  fringed,  and  the  flowers  usually  open  in 


kept    rather    above    the    level    of   the   rim   of 
the  pot,   and  the  compost  trimmed  ofl"  neatly 
to  prevent  accumulation  of  moisture  about  the 
base  of  the  stems.     Great  care  will  be  needed 
in     bedding     the     compost     not    to    snap    off 
the  little  shoots,  lor  at  this  time  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly brittle.    When  the  plants  are  returned 
to  the  growing  quarters  these  growths  must  be 
carefully  watched,  as  a  little  too  much  water  or 
bright  bursts  of  sunshine  may  cause  the  loss  of 
many  of  them.     Only  enough  water  to  keep  the 
moss  green  will  be  needed  at  this  time,  but  the 
syringe  must  be  often  plied  about  the  pots  in  [ 
bright  weather  to  keep  up  the  requisite  atmo- 1 
spheric  moisture.    Plenty  of  heat  being  afforded,  1 
they  will  make  very  rapid  progress,  and  as  the  i 
roots  extend  more  moisture  will  be  required  and  ' 


now  be  given  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  from 
shrivelling,  and  the  night  temperature  must  be 
kept  as  near  50'  as  possible  all  through  the 
winter.  This  conduces  to  a  long  rest  and  is  a 
most  important  detail.  No  great  excitement  is 
needed  in  spring,  the  spikes  generally  showing 
freely  in  February  and  soon  coming  to  ma- 
turity. The  chief  insect  enemies  are  red  spider 
and  a  small  white  scale,  but  these  are  not 
usually  troublesome,  and  with  ordinary  vigi- 
lance may  be  kept  under.  D.  chrysotoxum  has 
been  in  cultivation  since  1S45.  R. 


Trichosma  suavis. — This  is  apparently  very 
erratic  in  its  time  of  growing  and  flowering,  a 
plant  that  bloomed  in  March  having  made  another 
flowering  growth  during   the   summer,  and   now 
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the  blossoms  are  just  opening.  The  only  fault 
with  this  is  there  is  not  enough  of  it,  for  the 
flowers  are  extremely  pretty.  They  are  produced 
on  short  racemes  from  the  apex  of  the  stems,  and 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow  and  white,  the 
lip  being  yellow  in  the  centre,  marked  with  lines 
of  brownish  crimson.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are 
large  and  somewhat  fleshy,  and  the  compost  should 
be  used  in  a  rough  open  condition.  Three  parts 
of  peat  to  one  of  Sphagnum  Moss  will  grow  it 
well,  and  only  a  thin  layer  is  required  over  good 
drainage.  Acool,  moist  atmosphere  all  the  year 
round  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  must  be 
given  while  growing.  During  winter  less  is  re- 
quired, but  at  no  time  must  the  plants  be  quite 
dry.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Khasia  Hills,  having 
been  introduced  in  1840. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

No  better  weather  could  be  desired  by  Orchid 
lovers  than  that  of  the  past  few  weeks,  the  con- 
tinued sunshine  serving  to  ripen  up  the  growth 
in  all    the  houses  and   to  bring   on   the    later 
plants  rapidly.     Dendrobiuras,  Cattleyas,  Cata- 
setums,  and  the  like  have  especially  benefited 
by  the  tine  weather,  for  these,  of  all  Orchids, 
delight  in  abundance  of  air  at   this  season,  and 
this   has   been   possible   without   lowering   the 
temperature.     Though   the   days  are  fine,  the 
nights  are  getting  longer,  and  fire-heat  has  now 
become  absolutely  necessary,  not  a  harsh  dry 
heat,  but   the   pipes   kept  nicely  warm,  and  a 
little  chink  of  air  on  the  top  of  the  house  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  moving.     This  does  away 
with  a  good  deal  of  drip,  which  sometimes  gives 
trouble  now.     Among  the  Dendrobes  that  have 
finished   growing   are   D.    aureum,    crassinode, 
nobile,  Wardianum,  Pierardi,  and  most  of  the 
short-bulbed    evergreen   kinds.     D.   Bensonije, 
D.  Brymerianum,  and  several  others  are  nearly 
done,  while  a  few  of  the  later  kinds  are  still  in 
fuU   growth,  but  as  these  latter  do  not  flower 
upon  the  new  pseudo-bulbs,  this  is  not  of  so 
much     consequence.      The    popularity    of     D. 
Phabenop.sis    is   increasing    yearly,   and    small 
wonder,  for  it  is  a  truly  magnificent  species. 
Not   only   are  the   new   growths  throwing   up 
from  the  centre  almost  before  the  last  leaves 
are  fully  developed,  but  old  dry-looking  stems 
from  which  one  would    hardly  expect    flowers 
are  also  contributing  to   the  display  just  now 
beginning.     Deciduous  Calanthes  require  care- 
ful watering  now  that  the  spikes  are  appearing, 
and   these   must   not   be  wetted   if   it   can   be 
avoided,  especially  C,  vestita,  the  flower-spikes 
of  which    are  vtry  easily  injured.     C   oculata 
gigantea  requires  more  water  than  the  Veitchi 
and  ordinary  types  of   vestita,   but  even  here 
care  is  necessary.     In  fact,  nearly  all  Orchids 
are    now    requiring    diminished    supplies,   the 
amount  of  diminution  varying  of  cour.se  with 
the  various  kinds.     Saccolabiums  and  Aerides 
are  as  yet  showing  no  signs  of  going  to  rest, 
the    great    fleshy   roots — rambling    over    large 
pieces  of  charcoal,   and  in  some  cases  leaving 
their  pots  or  baskets  to  lay  hold  of  tho  stage — 
being  as  yet   quite  green  at  the   points.     An- 
giaecum    eburneura   is   throwing    out   its   stifl'- 
looking    spikes    that    will    help    presently    to 
brighten  up  the  winter  months  and   last  long 
into  the  new  year.    C'yprip(;dium  Charlesworthi, 
too,  in  its  varied  forms  is  on  the  move  with  me, 
the  lioTutiful  broad  dorsal  sepal  standing  out 
distiiic.y   from    the   rest   of    the    flower    and 
giving   it   a  very  uni(|ue  appearance.     This  is 
certainly  a  great  acquisition,  and    cannot  fail 
to     become     popular    as     its     merits     become 
better    known.      In     the     Cattleya     house    C. 
labiata   will     soon    be    a    host    in    itself,    fol- 
lowing, as    it    does,  close  on  the    heels  of    C. 
Oaskelliana.     C.  bicolor  is  of  quite  a  diflerent 


type  of  beauty  to  these,  but  well  worth  a  place 
on  account  of  its  distinctiveness  ;  as  also  is  C. 
velutina,  another  prettily  marked  species,   the 
flowers  of  which  have  the  additional  recommen- 
dation of  being  very  sweetly  scented.     A  steady 
temperature  must  be  kept  now  in  this  house, 
excitement  at  this  season  being  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  plants.     Plenty  of  water  is  re- 
quired as  yet  by  such  as  C.  Leopoldi,  C.  granu- 
losa and  a  few  more  that  root  freely  at  this 
season,   but   for  the  majority  less  wiU  suflice, 
those   that   have   flowered   upon    the    current 
growth  especially.     It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  give 
new  compost  to  any  that  may  require  it,  though 
it   would  have   been  better  done  before  this  ; 
still,  there  need  be  no  fear  if  the  plants  are  not 
unduly  disturbed,  and  it  will  be  found  prefer- 
able to  keeping  them  in  a  close  or  sour  condi- 
tion all  through  the  winter.     In  the  cool  house 
we  have  been  busy  surfacing  Odontoglossunis 
and  repotting  any  that  needed  it.     The  amount 
of  water  that  these  Orchids  require  »oon  soddens 
the  best  peat,  making  it  an  unsuitable   holding 
for  the  roots,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  plants 
repotted  in   spring   to  want   a   little  attention 
again  in  autumn.     The  slugs  are  already  busy 
among  the  advancing  spikes,  and  close  watching 
is  necessary.     O.  grande  and  its   allies  are  es- 
pecially attractive  to  these  pests,  and  I  always 
take  the  precaution  to  raise  the   p'ants  upon 
inverted  pots  in  saucers,  first  dipping  them  all 
and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  water  till 
any  insects  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  compost 
are  e'xpelled.  Oncidium  macranthum  has  finished 
its   growth,    and   the   plants    should   be   stood 
close  to  a  ventilator  kept  open  day  and  night 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  induce  a  short  rest  before 
the  growths  start.     More  care  is  now  needed  in 
damping   between  the  pots  not   to    splash  the 
surface  of  the  compost,  or  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  real  state  of  the  roots  for  mois- 
ture.    A  little  of  the  Sphagnum  may  also  re- 
(juire  to   be  pulled  out  from  around  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  small  plants,  as  it  is  apt 
to  hold  moisture  to  excess.     The  temperatures 
as  given  last  mouth  will  still  be  right,  but  the 
warm  house  will  not  run  quite  so  high  by  sun- 
heat,  and  less  shade  will  be  needed  in  the  cool 
hou.se.     Keep  a  sweet  atmosphere  by  frequently 
scrubbing  the   stages,  pots,  &c.,  and  allow  no 
litter  to  accumulate  about  the  houses,  as,  besides 
having  an  untidy  appearance,  this  harbours  in- 
sects of  aU  kinds.  H.  R. 


'n  baskets  or  pots  the  long  rhizomes  soon  out- 
grow the  space  provided  for  them.  Z.  Gautieri 
is  a  Brazilian  Orchid  introduced  in  1868.  and 
thrives  well  in  a  Cattleya  house  temperature.  If 
given  more  heat  than  is  here  afforded,  especially 
during  winter,  it  is  very  apt  to  fall  a  prey  to 
thrips.  — H. 

Cypripedium    amandum.— Though    not   so 

showy  as  some  kinds,  this  is,  nevertheless,  a 
pretty  and  interesting  hybrid,  of  easy  culture  and 
very  free  growing.  Its  parents  are  C.  insigne 
and  C.  venustum,  and  it  may  be  described  as 
having  flowers  fairly  intermediate,  with  foliage 
inclining  more  to  that  of  the  former  parent.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  light  green  in  ground  colour,  with 
stripes  of  a  deeper  colour  and  a  few  spots  near 
the  base.  The  petals  are  brown  on  the  upper 
portion,  greenish  yellow  below,  also  spotted  with 
purple.  The  pouch  is  light  green  veined  with  a 
deeper  colour,  and  much  resembles  that  of  C. 
venustum.  The  present  is  its  flowering  season, 
and  it  thrives  well  in  an  intermediate  house. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


Masdevallia  Davis). — The  distinct  colour — a 
pretty  bright  orange — of  this  Masdevallia  makes 
it  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  collections.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  is  a  free-flowering  and  easily  culti- 
vated species,  thriving  well  in  a  cool  house.  The 
usual  treatment  as  recommended  for  the  showy 
flowered  kinds  suits  it  admirably.  The  flowers, 
produced  singly  on  the  scajies,  are  each  about  IJ 
inches  across  the  sepals.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru, 
and  quite  an  aci|uisition  to  the  genus.  It  was 
introduced  in  187d. 

Zygopetalum  Gautieri. — Tliis  fine  species  is 
now  in  flower,  the  elegant  racemes  being  very 
very  attractive  at  this  dull  season.  These  bear 
about  six  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
are  green,  with  heavy  blotches  of  chocolate- 
brown.  The  lip  is  narrowed  near  the  column, 
s])reading  in  front,  and  of  a  pretty  purplish  blue, 
ttie  colour  being  intensified  at  the  crest  and 
fading  to  nearly  white  upon  the  edge.  Some- 
what resembling  Z,  maxillare,  Z.  (Jautieri  is  a 
better  grower  than  this  kind,  and  also  bears 
larger  flowers.  It  tlirives  in  shallow  baskets  or 
on  rafts  with  only  a  little  compost  about  the 
roots  and  good  drainage,  but  possibly  the  best 
way  to  grow  it  is  on  Tree  Fern  stems.  I  recently 
saw  a  tine  plant  flowering  freely  in  this  manner. 
The  roots  under  this  mode  of  treatment  have 
something  to  lay  hold  of  as  they  grow  ;  whereas 


MIDLAND. 

Chatsworth,  Derby. — The  fruit  crops  gene- 
rally in  this  neighbourhood,  considering  the  very 
severe  winter  we  have  had,  are  very  satisfactory, 
and  but  for  the  late  spring  frosts  there  would 
have  been  an  abundance.  Strawberries  above  the 
average  and  very  fine.  Bush  fruits  plentiful. 
Raspberries  a  failure.  Cherries  an  average  crop, 
but  smaller  than  usual  owing  to  the  dryness  of 
the  season.  Apples  and  Pears  under  average. 
Plums  and  Damsons  scarce. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  did  well  excepting 
kidney  Beans,  which  were  all  cut  down  with  the 
frost  and  had  to  be  sown  again.  Potatoes  are 
looking  very  well :  early  kinds  not  so  good  as 
usual,  but  late  kinds  give  promise  of  an  abundant 
crop,  no  disease  having  shown  itself  at  present. — 
W.  Chester. 

Gopsall  Gardens.— The  year  1895  will  long 
be  remembered  for  hard  frosts  and  prolonged 
drought.  The  frost  did  much  damage  to  many 
and  varied  plants.  This  is  most  noticeable,  where 
the  plants  or  trees  have  reached  a  good  age,  by 
branches  or  limbs  dying  away.  Peaches  and 
Apples  have  shown  this  more  than  usual  this 
season  ;  also  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants 
and  Morello  Cherries.  No  doubt,  also,  the  dry 
season  following  so  severe  a  winter  has  had  much 
to  do  with  it,  and  had  we  have  had  a  genial  season, 
things  generally  would  have  looked  better,  al- 
though on  young  vigorous  trees  and  plants  the 
fruit  crops  are  above  the  average.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  carrying  a  full  crop,  although 
later  in  ripening  than  usual.  Strawberries  above 
the  average  in  size  and  (juantity  on  one,  two,  and 
three-year  old  plants.  Apricots  a  failure.  Morello 
Cherries  above  the  average  in  size  and  quantity- 
Gooseberries  and  Red  and  Black  Currants  above 
the  average.  Raspberries  average.  Apples  a  good 
crop,  and  promise  well  now  we  have  had  copious 
rains,  which  were  much  needed.  The  trees  most 
loaded  dropped  a  good  number  of  fruit  during  the 
drought,  but  a  full  crop  now  remains  in  most  parts 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Pears  a  good  crop.  Plums 
above  the  average,  especially  those  trees  on  walls 
and  growing  in  a  good  sound  loam  ;  on  standards 
a  light  crop,  but  fruit  good. 

The  vegetable  garden  is  now  looking  well, 
thanks  to  the  welcome  rains,  and  most  crops 
promise  well  for  autumn  and  winter.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season  we  were  much  troubled 
with  the  Cabbage  fly,  especially  on  the  Cauli- 
flowers. Peas  not  so  good,  having  sufi'ored  much 
from  thrips  ;  but  later  varieties — especially  Ne 
Plus  Ultra — look  promising.  The  early  Potatoes 
are  below  the  average,  owing  chiefly  to  the  severe 
check  received  on  June  '21,  when  many  Potatoes, 
with  other  things,  were  cut  down  by  frost  in  this 
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neighbourhood.  Late  Potatoes  look  most  pro- 
mising, as  do  also  most  other  crops. — J.  Lee. 

Orton  Longueville,  Peterborough.— The 
crop  of  fruit  this  year  is  a  very  fair  average. 
Small  fruits,  such  as  Strawberries,  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  have  been  abundant,  and  aphis  and 
red  spider  have  not  been  so  troublesome  this 
season.  Many  kinds  of  Apple  trees  have  good 
crops,  particularly  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  Warner's  King, 
Striped  Beaufin,  Baldwin,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Alexander,  Northern  Greening,  Brabant  Belle- 
fleur,  and  a  few  other  kinds.  Pears  are  much 
below  the  average,  as  was  to  be  expected  after  the 
heavy  crops  of  189.3  and  1894.  A  few,  however, 
are  bearing  well,  such  as  Doyenni^  d'Ete,  Orange 
Bergamot,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Crassane  and 
Beurr§  Bosc.  Nuts  only  a  partial  crop,  but 
Quinces  good.  Many  kind§  of  Plums  on  walls  are 
bearing  well,  but  trees  in  the  open  much  below 
the  average.  Apricots  are  a  fair  crop  ;  also 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  but  the  crop  is  not  so 
heavy  as  in  1894.— A.   Harding. 

Warwick  Castle. — The  Apple  crop  this  year 
is  the  finest  I  ever  remember  ;  the  severe  winter 
and  cold  spring  retarded  the  blossoms  till  the 
most  dangerous  frosts  were  over,  the  result  being 
a  remarkable  set.  Shortly  after  the  young  fruits 
were  formed  a  period  of  dry  weather  set  in  ;  this 
caused  many  to  drop,  and  both  trees  and  remain- 
ing crop  are  all  the  better  for  it.  The  trees  are 
very  heavily  laden  with  clean,  healthy-looking 
fruit  likely  to  attain  a  good  size.  Pears  are  also 
very  abundant,  early  varieties  rather  small,  later 
ones  promise  to  be  of  average  size.  Plums  average ; 
the  extraordinary  crop  obtained  last  year  weak- 
ened the  trees  too  much  to  admit  of  their  carry- 
ing a  heavy  one  this  year  ;  at  least  such  is  my 
opinion,  which  is  confirmed  by  an  extensive 
market  grower  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
grower's  trees  were  last  year  caught  by  a  severe 
frost  when  m  flower ;  consequently  his  crop  was  a 
failure.  This  season,  however,  his  trees  are 
loaded  with  fruit,  though  such  is  not  the  experi- 
ence of  the  majority  of  neighbouring  growers. 
Cherries  other  than  Morellos  are  not  much  grown 
in  the  district ;  these  latter  are  a  heavy  crop. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  average.  Apricots  in 
many  instances  a  failure.  Small  fruits  extremely 
abundant  and  very  good.  Strawberries  excep- 
tionally abundant  and  good  where  the  soil  is 
somewhat  heavy.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  light  soil  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
gardens  where  timely  waterings  could  not  be 
given  the  fruits  were  small,  and  many  of  them 
failed  to  swell. 

Early  Potatoes  rather  small,  but  sound  and  of 
fine  quality.  Early  Puritan  has  given  us  by  far 
the  best  crop  of  fine  tubers.  Late  varieties  pro- 
mise to  be  a  fine  crop  in  every  way  ;  no  trace  of 
disease  at  present. — H.  Dunkin. 

SCOTLAND. 
Coltness,  Wishaw. — In  reply  to  your  inquiry 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  fruit  crops  in  the 
gardens  here  and  neighbourhood,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  stating  that  these  are  both  abundant 
and  good  this  season.  Early  Strawberries  suffered 
somewhat  from  drought  on  dry  situations,  but  the 
crop  on  the  whole  has  been  good  nevertheless. 
Gooseberries  are  a  more  abundant  crop  this  sea- 
son than  for  many  years  past.  Red  Currants  and 
Raspberries  plentiful,  as  also  are  BUck  Currants, 
but  the  fruit  of  these  is  small  owing  to  the  dry 
summer.  Pears  and  Apples  are  also  bearing  well. 
— J.  Grahame. 

Terregles  Gardens,  Dumfries.— Owing   to 

the  severity  of  the  past  winter  and  spring  fruit 
trees  were  late  in  flowering  in  this  district,  and 
the  weather  being  favourable  there  was  a  good  set 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  In  spite  of  the  dry  season 
the  crops  are  generally  over  the  average.  Apples 
are  a  splendid  crop,  the  fruit  large  and  well  col- 
oured. Pears  are  also  a  heavy  crop  and  promise 
to  finish  well.  Plums  on  wall  a  good  average 
crop,  standards  thin,  except  Victoria,  which  is 
good.     Cherries  average.     Strawberries   in  some 


places  suSered  from  the  drought,  but  where 
watered  and  well  mulched,  the  crop,  especially  on 
3'oung  plants,  was  an  enormous  one,  the  fruit 
large  and  flavour  good.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  were  heavy  crops. 

Early  vegetables  were  very  unsatisfactory  : 
successional  crops  are  doing  well. — Alex.  Chal- 
mers. 

tJrie,  Stonehaven. — Fruit  crops  here  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  quite  up  to  the  average. 
Apples  a  little  under  the  average.  Pears  an  aver- 
age crop,  but  small,  as  the  weather  in  June  was 
too  dry  for  them.  Cherries  a  good  crop,  but 
owing  to  such  a  quantity  of  wasps  this  season  we 
had  to  pull  them  too  soon.  Strawberries  an  extra 
fine  crop  and  of  excellent  quality.  Gooseberries 
above  average.  Red,  White  and  Black  Currants 
heavy  crops.  Raspberries  are  abundant  and  large 
this  season.  Victoria  Plum  is  the  only  one  worth 
planting. 

Vegetables  in  general  have  done  very  well, 
Peas  extra  well,  but  spring-sown  Cauliflower  has 
been  a  failure  in  most  cases  owing  to  clubbing. 
We  escaped  the  severe  winter  wonderfully,  only 
a  few  shrubs  having  died.  The  rain  came  in  June 
just  in  time  to  save  our  crops  from  being  utterly 
burned  up. — A.  Reid. 

Whittinghame. — Fruit  crops  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  good  here  this  season,  rather  over  the  aver- 
age in  most  cases.  Strawberries  suffered  some- 
what from  the  drought,  the  early  varieties  being 
rather  small,  but  late  sorts  have  been  large  and 
abundant.  Apricots  are  with  me  almost  a  blank, 
though  this  is  not  generally  the  case  in  this  dis- 
trict. Outside  Peaches  are  also  very  scarce. 
Pears  and  Plums  are  under  average.  Apples  a 
very  heavy  crop,  and  clean  and  healthy  looking. 
Cherries,  both  sweet  and  Morello,  an  abundant 
crop  ;  so  also  are  Raspberries,  Red,  White,  and 
Black  Currants,  and  Gooseberries.  I  have  tried 
Plums  here  as  orchard  trees,  but  without  any 
success ;  even  Victoria  refuses  to  fruit  unless 
upon  walls.  The  sorts  I  grow  are  Green  Gage, 
Golden  Gage,  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  Washington, 
Golden  Drop,  &c.  Jefi'erson  and  Golden  Gage  are 
usually  the  best  flavoured  we  have.  I  have  not 
tried  any  of  the  newer  sorts. 

Kitchen  garden  crops  of  all  kinds  are  very  good 
this  season.  Peas  extra.  Potatoes  good,  and  as 
yet  showing  no  signs  of  disease.  Field  Potatoes 
never  looked  better  than  they  do  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  had  abundant  rains  lately,  and 
crops  of  all  sorts  have  been  greatly  benefited 
thereby.  The  only  crop  which  shows  any  defi- 
ciency is  the  Turnip  where  it  had  to  be  re-sown, 
but,  fortunately,  this  was  not  very  general  in  this 
quarter.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  damage  done  to  shrubs,  &c., 
by  the  past  severe  winter,  although  upon  two 
occasions  the  temperature  fell  to  zero.  Our  large 
Eucalyptus  suffered  to  the  extent  of  losing  all  its 
leaves,  but  they  have  been  again  replaced  by  a 
most  luxuriant  growth.  One  result  of  the  check 
received  has  been  that  a  large  quantity  of  j-oung 
shoots  have  broken  away  upon  all  parts  of  the  old 
trunk,  so  that  it  is  now  better  furnished  than 
ever  it  was  before.  Several  other  varieties  of 
Eucalypti  which  we  had  on  trial  were  killed  out- 
right, including  a  plant  of  E.  coccifera  ten  years 
old.  On  the  other  hand,  such  plants  as  Aucuba 
japonica  were  not  in  the  least  injured.  Garrya 
elliptica  (in  the  open)  was  very  slightly  injured. 
The  only  shrubs  we  have  seriously  injured  were 
some  very  old  plants  of  Laurus  nobilis. — John 
Garrett. 

Taymount,  Broughty  Ferry. — The  winter 
of  1895  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  destruc- 
tive frosts.  Here  the  thermometer  fell  4°  below 
zero  on  four  confecutive  nights.  I  have  seldom 
seen  fruit  trees  so  laden  with  bloom  as  they  were 
this  year,  but  since  then  the  drought  has  ma- 
terially affected  fruit  trees,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  showers  we  had,  the  Apple  and  Pear  crops 
in  this  district  would  have  been  under  the  average 
both  in  size  and  quantitj'.  They  are  now  gaining 
in  size  rai)idly,  but  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not  much  grown  out 
of  -doors  in  this  district.     Small  fruits  of  every 


description  have  been  abundant  and  good.  Straw- 
berries have  not  been  so  fine  for  years.  Vicom- 
tesse  H.  de  Thury  is  the  favourite  in  this  district. 

The  drought  has  had  a  singular  effect  upon 
vegetables,  but  since  the  rain  came  they  have 
made  quite  a  rush  into  growth.  Potatoes  are 
good,  and  up  to  now  show  no  sign  of  disease. — 
Andrew  Smith. 

Grlamis  Castle,  Glamis. — Generally  speak- 
ing, the  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  above  the 
a\  erage.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  are  very  good. 
Cherries  and  Gooseberries  are  somewhat  small, 
owing  to  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  were 
very  fine.  The  severe  frost  in  winter  killed  Rasp- 
berry canes  in  some  cases  to  within  1  foot  of  the 
ground,  and  Gooseberry  bushes  died  owing 
to  the  continued  drought  in  May  and  June. — 
Thoma.s  Wilson. 

Tyninghame,  East  Lothian.  — While  fruit 
as  a  whole  is  a  good  crop,  small  fruits  without  ex- 
ception have  been  above  the  average,  and  of  these 
Gooseberries  alone  have  suffered  from  drought 
The  intense  frost  appears  to  have  passed  away 
without  leaving  any  bad  effect  on  out-of-door 
fruits.  Among  the  larger  fruits  Plums  are  un- 
doubtedly the  crop  of  the  year.  Figs  and  Apples 
are  also  up  to  the  average,  while  Pears,  Peaches 
and  particularly  Apricots  are  very  deficient. 
Since  the  break  up  of  the  drought,  fruit  has  swelled 
rapidly,  and  with  a  good  autumn,  winter  Apples 
and  Pears  may  be  expected  to  be  of  extra  quality. 

With  regard  to  vegetables,  the  season  has  been 
fairly  good  ;  the  frost,  indeed,  left  little  green 
stuff,  all  the  Broccoli  having  been  killed,  with  the 
exception  of  Sprouting  and  Carter's  Universal, 
and  Spinach  late  in  starting.  But  what  had 
every  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  latest  seasons 
proved  instead  one  of  the  earliest.  Early  Cauli- 
flowers and  Peas  I  have  never  seen  so  early  or 
finer,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  scourge  of  maggots 
amongst  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages  and  Onions,  the 
season  would  have  been  an  extra  good  one 
Potatoes  are  a  splendid  crop.  In  the  quarters  set 
apart  for  flowers,  many  Montbretias,  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tritomas  and  Alstrcemerias 
were  killed.  In  some  gardens  Carnations  have 
failed,  and  Pentstemons,  Calceolarias  and  other 
half-hardy  subjects  were  all  but  destroyed. 
Bedding  plants  in  general  are  not  so  good  as 
usual,  though  Roses  of  all  sections  have  been  won- 
derfully fine. — R.  P.  Brotherston. 

Murthly  Castle,  Perth. — The  crop  of  fruit 
in  this  district  may  be  considered  a  good  average. 
Apples  are  a  fair  crop  both  on  standards  and  wall 
trees.  Plums,  including  such  varieties  as  Kirke's, 
Jefferson,  all  the  Gages,  and  One's  Golden  Drop, 
are  heavy  crops.  Pears  fair.  Cherries  (Morellos) 
a  heavy  crop,  clean  and  good.  Small  fruit,  Goose- 
berries, Red  and  Black  Currants  over  the  average. 
Strawberries  fine,  although  the  earliest  suffered 
from  want  of  moisture.  Raspberries  a  good  crop ; 
the  canes  suffered  from  the  severe  frost  of  last 
winter. 

Vegetables  of  most  sorts  are  looking  well,  with 
the  exception  of  Cauliflowers  and  Onions.  Peas 
are  grand.  Potatoes  a  heavy  crop,  no  disease, 
but  I  fear,  with  so  much  rain,  it  will  begin  to 
develop  soon.  Our  winter  vegetables  got  severely 
crippled,  scarcely  a  green  thing  being  left,  except 
Cabbage,  which  was  protected  with  snow.  The 
summer  so  far  has  been  marked  by  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. — James  Laurie. 

Balcarres,  Fife. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  dis- 
trict are  very  good.  All  small  fruits  are  excep- 
tionally good  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Apples  a  fairly  good  crop.  Pears  fair.  Plums 
very  heavy.  Peaches  good.  Cherries  very  good, 
particularly  Morellos. — Edward  Tate. 

Larbert  House,  Stirling. — The  very  severe 
winter  we  experienced  here  apparently  has  had 
no  bad  influence  on  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  The 
Apple  crop  has  not  sustained  the  fine  promise  of 
the  spring.  Bloom  was  everywhere  abundant  and 
gave  promise  of  a  full  crop,  but  the  long  spell  of 
dry  east  winds,  powerful  sun,  and  continued 
drought  brought  on  a  plague  of  caterpillar,  aphis. 
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&c.,  that  completely  did  for  the  crop  ;  some  tree?, 
indeed,  nearly  succumbed  entirely,  and  it  was 
only  by  repeated  syringine;s  with  strong  solutions 
of  black  soap,  paraffin,  and  hellebore  that  our 
trees  were  saved  from  absolute  ruin.  Apples  on 
walls  are  fairly  good,  and  one  or  two  pyramids. 
Pears  on  west  walla  are  good.  Plums  on  walls 
are  abundant  and  above  the  average.  Peaches 
and  Xectarines  are  all  grown  under  glass  and  are 
good.  In  some  places  hereabout  Peaches,  where 
grown  on  the  open  wall,  are  a  fair  crop,  but  a 
continuation  of  this  damp  weather  I  am  afraid 
will  be  fatal  to  ripening.  Cherries  here  have 
been  plentiful.  Strawberries  have  been  abundant 
and  good.  Blackberries,  Red  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Gooseberries  have  been  grand,  and 
everywhere  round  this  district  I  am  assured  they 
have  been  the  same. 

Vegetables  are  now  looking  well,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  the  whole  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  suffered  terribly  from  the  drought ;  indeed, 
I  never  remember  a  season  in  which  clubbing  has 
been  so  rampant  as  this. — David  Airdrie. 

CaiTon  Hcuse,  Stirlingshire,  N.B. — Fruit 
crops  generally  are  over  average  and  Apples  are 
likely  to  be  large  as  well  as  abundant.  On  the 
heavy  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Forth  vegetation 
suffered  little  by  drought.  Small  fruits,  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  especially,  have  been  a  verj' 
heavy  crop  and  unusually  large  in  size.  Mulch- 
ing protected  them  during  the  dry  weather  and 
the  rains  came  in  time  to  complete  the  crops. 
Strawberries  were  plentiful  and  of  good  size,  but 
the  droupht  shortened  the  fruiting  period.  Pre- 
sident was  an  unusually  heavy  crop,  for  it  is  not 
surpassed  for  cropping  in  this  locality.  John 
Ruskin,  though  nob  of  high  flavour,  was  very 
abundant  and  makes  a  good  preserving  Straw- 
berry. Aberdeen  Favourite  as  a  second  early  was 
good,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  large  and 
showy  with  a  fair  crop. 

Vegetable  crops  generally  are  very  luxuriant. 
Potatoes  have  been  early  and  of  fine  quality,  but 
the  heavy  rains  have  changed  them  for  the  worse, 
but  no  disease  has  yet  appeared.  The  frost  (so 
severe  during  last  winter)  did  no  harm  to  fruit 
trees,  but  destroyed  a  number  of  common 
shrubs,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  especially.  Roses 
on  arches.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Ayrshire  suf- 
fered severely,  but  dwarfs  did  not. — M.  Temple. 

Damaway  Castle  Gardens. — Fruit  crops  this 
year  very  disappointing.  Gooseberries,  Black 
and  Pved  Currants  poor  and  very  small.  Straw- 
berries an  average  crop,  but  of  no  flavour.  Rasp- 
berries average.  Apricots  very  thin.  Peaches 
average  crop.  Plums  a  heavy  crop,  mucli  smaller 
than  former  years.  The  following  varieties  we 
grow  on  walls :  Early  Orleans,  Denniston's, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Kirke's,  Washington,  Magnum 
Bonum  (yellow  and  red),  Goliath,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Denbigh  Seedling,  Green  Gage,  Transparent 
Gage,  Victoria.  Pears  a  good  average  crop,  but 
small.  Apples  below  average  and  small.  All 
fruits  are  smaller  in  the  north  of  Scotland  this 
year,  partly  owing  to  the  wet  summer  and  want 
of  sun. 

Vegetables  did  fairly  well.  Both  early  and  late 
Potatoes  are  looking  well,  quality  good  and  free 
of  disease  as  yet. — D.  Cd.vningham. 

Dunrobin  Castle  G-ardens,  Sutherland- 
shire. — The  fruit  crop  here  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
classed  as  average.  In  the  case  of  Plums,  Apples 
and  Pears  the  crop  is  somewhat  irregular,  some 
trees  bearing  a  heavy  crop  and  others  but  thinly 
furnished.  The  season  here  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  experienced  in  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  of  England.  Instead  of  the 
drought  experienced  in  the  south,  we  have  had  a 
rainy  and  comparatively  sunless  season.  From 
June  4  to  August  16  rain  has  fallen  on  forty-seven 
days  out  of  seventy-three.  We  had  a  dry  spell 
early  in  May,  which  was  very  troublesome  for  the 
germination  of  small  seeds  sown  about  that  time, 
but,  with  that  exception,  189.5  has  so  far  boon 
rainy  and  dull.  In  some  seasons  the  case  is  reversed, 
but  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  a  long-continued 
drought  in   the  southern  portion  of  the   British 


Islands  while  most  of  the  same  period  the  northern 
portion  was  sufi'ering  from  too  much  rain  and  dull 
weather.  The  last  winter  did  little  damage  here. 
Although  long  continued,  the  ground  was  pro- 
tected most  of  the  time  by  snow,  and  being  so 
near  the  sea,  17°  of  frost  was  the  most  experienced. 
Small  fruits  have  been  abundant  and  good.  Elton 
Pine  (still  our  best  late  Strawberry)  is  at  this  date 
(August  17)  yielding  plentiful  gatherings  both  for 
dessert  and  kitchen  use.  —  D.  Melville. 

Hopetoun  House,  Gueensferry. — Apples 
.an  average  crop.  Lord  Sutheld  and  Keswick  Cod- 
lin  being  the  best.  Pears  and  Cherries  on  walls 
good.  Plums  on  walls  under  average,  standards 
(Victoria)  very  good.  Apricots  fairly  good,  fine 
size.  Peaches  scarce  on  open  walls,  extra  fine 
inside.  Nuts  very  few.  Small  fruit,  as  Currants, 
Gooseberries.'Strawberries  and  Raspberries,  abun- 
dant. Hardy  fruit  trees  in  general  were  well 
prepared  to  stand  the  severity  of  last  winter,  the 
wood  being  well  ripened  last  autumn.  The 
blooming  season  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  but 
the  long  spell  of  drought  brought  with  it  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  caterpillars  and  also  red  spider, 
and  was  the  means  of  spoiling  a  fair  set  of  Apples 
of  all  kinds.  Apples  in  particular  were  sadly 
crippled  until  we  got  the  rain  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  Since  then  the  trees  have  assumed  a  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  appearance. — James  Smith. 

Cawdor  Castle,  Nairn,  N.B. — In  Nairnshire 
we  have  had  no  such  dry  season  as  you  have  had 
in  England.  We  had  rain  almost  every  day  for 
six  weeks.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Cur- 
rants extra  good.  Too  much  rain  for  Strawber- 
ries. Victoria  Plums  on  standards  hanging  like 
ropes  of  Onions  and  breaking  the  branches. 
Peaches  and  Apricots  poor.  Apples  and  Pears 
fair.  The  Victoria  is  the  only  Plum  worth  plant- 
ing here.  It  is  a  sure  bearer  ;  Orleans  bears  now 
and  again.  For  flavour.  Green  Gage,  Jefferson  and 
Golden  Drop  are  the  best. — James  Maitland. 

Lennox  Castle,  Stirlingshire.— The  fruit 
crops  in  the  gardens  here  and  neighbourhood  are 
the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  are  extra  good.  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries,  Red,  White,  and  Black 
Currants  are  also  an  extra  heavy  crop.  A  good 
many  Evergreens  suilered.  The  dry  spring  has 
done  very  little  harm  to  crops  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  we  have  had  a  terrible  plague  of  Onion 
and  Carrot  maggot. — J.  Tinsley. 

Alv8,  Clackmannan. — The  fruit  crops  are 
on  the  whole  above  the  average.  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Apricots  are  an  average  crop.  Figs 
stood  the  severe  winter  without  protection  and 
are  now  looking  well.  Apples  an  average  crop. 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  above  the  average  ; 
trees  clean  and  healthy.  Small  fruits  are  abun- 
dant. Gooseberries  a  wonderful  crop,  although 
lacking  in  flavour,  probably  due  to  so  much  wet 
weather  lately. — H.  McDermext. 

The  Gardens,  Glenormiston,  Innerleithen. 
— The  fruit  crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is  generally 
good,  but  it  has  suSered  considerably  from  the 
dry  weather,  the  soil  in  Peeblesshire  being  rather 
light  on  the  whole.  At  Glenormiston  we  have  a 
heavy  soil  on  a  clay  subsoil.  On  that  account  we 
have  secured  good  crops — I  may  say  heavy  crops, 
with  the  exception  of  Cherries,  which  are  rather 
light.  The  Strawberry  crop  suffered  considerably 
from  frost  early  in  June,  ijtill  we  had  a  fair  crop 
withal. 

Potatoes  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  and  I 
should  say  are  the  worst  of  all  the  vegetable  crops. 
Early  Turnips  were  attacked  by  fly  to  some  extent. 
Other  crops  are  all  very  good  on  the  whole.  As 
to  the  severe  winter,  I  have  noticed  no  damage 
whatever  to  any  of  the  fruit  trees  ;  crops  some- 
what heavy  owing  to  the  long  rest,  perhaps. 
Roses  of  course  were  cut  down  to  the  snow  level. 
All  the  best  Tea  Roses  stand  the  winter  well,  and 
afford  us  at  least  three  times  the  amount  of  cut 
blooms  that  the  H.P.'s  do.  They  begin  to  flower 
in  June,  and  at  this  date  (Aug.  24)  are  still 
crowned  with  a  mass  of  flowers  and  buds.  In 
most  of  the  lower  lying  places  shrubs  have  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  severe  winter,  none  more  so 


than  the  Laurels.  Anything  in  the  way  of  ever 
greens  (tree  or  shrub)  that  were  newly  planted 
before  the  severe  frosts  have  almost  all  perished. 
Shrub-planting  about  this  part  is  safest  done 
about  October  or  delayed  until  spring. — A. 
Dickson. 
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PLATE   1033. 

IRIS  GERMANICA. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  I.  gerjlakica 

KHAEPDT.*) 

By  the  above  name  the  large  and  comprehensive 
group  of  Bearded  Irises  (I.  barbata)  is  generally 
recognised  in  our  gardens.    They  are  also  known 
under   the   name   of  German    or  Flag   Irises ; 
indeed,  the  cominoner  kinds  are  invariably  al- 
luded to  under  the  latter  name.     Of  the  group 
as  a  whole,  embracing  as  it  does  several  well- 
marked  species,  together  with  their  numerous 
varieties,  it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much.    The 
ease  with  which  tliey  are  managed,  their  adapta- 
bility   to    all    sorts    of    soils    and   situations, 
together   with   their    almost    endless    variety, 
commend  them  to  a  very  large  number  of  those 
interested  in  gardening.     And  not  the  least  of 
their   charms    is   the   indescribable   beauty   of 
many  of   the   varieties.      Indeed,   one   of  the 
most  extensive  growers  of  these  beautiful  hardy 
flowers  refers  to  these  Irises  as  the  "  Orchids  of 
the  flower  garden."     As  a  m  itter  of  fact,  these 
beautiful  and  easily  grown  plants  constitute  the 
glory  of  the  hardy  plant  garden  in   the  early 
summer,   and   for   a   very  considerable   season 
contribute  a  large  share  of  beauty  and  diversity 
of  colouring  of  which  one  seldom  tires.     Re. 
garded  collectively,  we  find  in  their  blossoms 
many  shades  of  dark  violet  and  purple,  almos 
every  conceivable  shade  of  light  and  pale  blue 
together  with  the  softest  shades  of  mauve,  sora 
exceedingly   delicate   and   almost   transparent. 
Then   we   have   shades  of  lemon,   yellow   and 
golden,    together    with    coppery    bronze,    and 
browns  in  variety,  which  owe  their  origin  to  I. 
squalens,  as  well  as  pure  whites  and  primrose, 
and   many   more.      That   any   garden   worthy 
the  name  should  be  without  some  at  least  of 
these  useful  flowers   is  hardly  possible,  yet   I 
doubt  not  there  are  many  amateurs  and  villa 
gardeners  who  would  gladly  grow  a  few  of  the 
more  distinct  kinds  if  only  space  permitted. 

Very  few  hardy  plants  adapt  themselves  to 
so  1  many  situations  and  such  varied  circum- 
stances as  these  Flag  Irises.  They  may  be 
arranged  in  the  foreground  of  shrubberies  in 
large  telling  groups  with  advantage  and  excel- 
lent efl'ect  if  at  planting  time  the  shrubs  are 
designedly  arranged  at  wider  distances  apart 
than  is  usual.  Such  an  arrangement  will  permit 
of  planting  large  irregular  groups  in  separate 
masses  of  colour  at  intervals  throughout  the 
garden,  and  in  positions  all  too  often  occupied 
by  the  too  trim  hedge-like  outline  of  a  shrub- 
bery bank.  In  places  such  as  these,  proximity 
to  the  roots  of  large  trees  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  Then  again,  charming  eft'ects 
may  be  produced  by  planting  Irises  in  the  wood, 
especially  near  to  the  Grass  walks  and  other 
openings  where  they  catch  the  eye.  Though 
seldom  seen  in  such  positions,  it  is  surprising 
how  well  these  Irises  succeed  on  banks  and 
slopes,  a  fact  of  which  full  advantage  should  be 
taken,  seeing  so  very  few  plants  are  a  success  in 
these  places. 

The  kinds  that  appear  best  suited  to  these 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
his  garden  at  St.  .\lban3.  LithographeJ  and  prmteU 
by  Gu'llaume  Severeyus. 
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latter  positions  are  those  most  closely  allied  to 
the  germanica  type.  All  of  this  section  grow 
and  tiower  with  as  much  vigour  and  freedom 
as  in  many  prepared  borders.  Indeed,  I  have 
in  mind  while  writing  a  large  railway  bank 
quite  near  to  London  which  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  onwards  in  each  year  is  quite  gay 
with  the  flowers  of  these  Flags.  The  soil  is 
mainly  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  and, 
assisted  by  the  rainfall  which  draius  towards  the 
Irises,  they  flourish  surprisingly.  In  the  herba- 
ceous border  of  course  much  will  be  made  of 
the  choicer  kinds,  while  reserving  the  surplus 
as  well  as  the  more  plentiful  kinds  for  the 
margin  of  the  pond  or  lake  or  for  wet  and  marshy 
spots,  in  which  they  appear  as  much  at  home 
as  they  do  in  sandy  soils.  Then  again,  in  con- 
venient positions  on  the  lawn  or  as  forming  a 
belt  to  other  plants,  such  as  Rhododendrons  or 
the  like,  they  make  a  most  agreeable  change. 
Anywhere  in  fact  where  space  and  opportunities 
permit  these  accommodating  Irises  should  not 
be  overlooked.  In  planting  such  things  in  the 
Grass  or  around  the  margin  of  a  lake  where 
Grass  exists,  it  will  be  advisable  to  loosen  the 
turf  somewhat  and  to  remove  a  portion  alto- 
gether so  as  to  permit  of  the  due  extension  of 
the  rhizomes.  The  soil  should  also  be  well 
loosened  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  or  18  inches  to 
assist  the  plants  in  the  start. 

In  the  herbaceous  border,  or  where  beds  are 
wholly  devoted  to  the  better  kinds,  the  plants 
well  repay  for  deep  digging  and  a  moderately 
rich  soil.  In  light,  loamy  or  sandy  soils  they 
are  perhaps  most  at  home,  and  particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  varieties  of  squalens  and  varie- 
gata.  Many  kinds  grow  perfectly  on  stifl", 
heavy  soils,  while  the  major  portion  prefer  a 
soil  which  is  neither  light  nor  heavy.  In  the 
lighter  soils,  however,  they  may  be  planted  or 
replanted  for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year 
with  impunity,  but  many  kinds  will  not  root 
afresh  in  winter-time  if  planted  late  in  soils 
that  are  heavy  and  cold.  While  admitting 
that  these  Flag  Irises  may  be  planted  over  so 
lengthened  a  period  with  good  results,  I  maj' 
be  permitted  to  state  emphatically,  as  a  result 
of  experience  and  observation,  that  the  correct 
season  for  planting  is  the  month  of  April,  just 
prior  to  the  rhizome  and  its  attendant  roots 
pushing  forth.  I  have  planted  at  all  times  from 
September  to  the  end  of  June,  but  find  much 
the  best  results  from  April  planting,  and  give 
preference  to  this  season  for  the  rarer  or  more 
delicate  rooters  or  growers.  For  example,  Vic- 
torine  and  aurea  are  two  kinds  finding  much 
favour,  but  neither  is  vigorous  in  constitution, 
and  it  is  just  such  as  these  that  need  special  care 
and  planting  at  the  right  time  to  make  them  a 
success.  Of  course,  April  planting,  if  the  plants 
are  much  divided,  means  loss  of  flowers  in  June, 
but  if  it  means  increased  vigour  also  for  the 
year  following,  I  think  there  should  be  no  two 
opinions  in  the  matter.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  two  kinds  named  are  exceptions  to  the 
majority  in  this  handsome  race  of  plants. 

These  few  notes  would  scarcely  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  the  value  of  these 
Flag  Irises  as  cut  flowers,  and  for  which  they 
are  all  beautifully  adapted.  In  fact,  during 
the  past  few  years  quite  a  growing  taste  has 
arisen  for  their  flowers,  and  in  season  they  may 
be  seen  in  our  leading  markets  in  great  numbers. 
For  home  decoration  they  are  charming,  par- 
ticularly the  soft,  delicate  mauve  shades,  the 
pure  white,  or  the  bronzes  and  rich  yellows.  If 
required  to  send  to  a  distance  they  should  be 
cut  while  still  in  the  bud,  and  on  being  placed 
ia  water  on  arrival  at  their  destination,  will 
gradually  unfold  their  flowers  in  all  their  natural 
freshness  and  beauty. 


The  accompanying  plate  represents  one  of  the 
true  germanica  section,  Kharput,  which  is  of 
somewhat  recent  introduction.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent kind,  equally  as  early  as  the  type  in  its 
flowering.  Other  early  kinds  are  alba  or  floren- 
tina,  atropurpurea  and  Crimson  King.  The 
following  are  some  distinct  kinds  and  aff'ord  con- 
siderable variety  :  Albicans  (syn. ,  Princess  of 
Wales),  pure  white  ;  L'Innocence,  pure  white  ; 
Darius,  yellow ;  Gracchus,  pale  yellow  ;  Cor- 
delia, rosy  lilac  and  crimson  ;  Queen  of  May, 
full,  rose-lilac,  fine  ;  Dr.  Bernice,  bronze  and 
purple  ;  Arnoldi,  claret,  bronze  and  rich  velvet- 
purple  ;  Aurea,  golden ;  Mme.  Chereau,  white, 
feathered  violet,  most  charming  kind  ;  Pallida 
and  Imogene,  lovely  soft  lavender-mauve 
.shades  ;  Spectabilis,  deep  purple  ;  and  Robert 
Burns,  golden  and  velvety  maroon.         E.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Gathering  frcit. — The  most  important  work  at 
this  season  is  storing  and  gathering  the  fruit.  In 
the  case  of  large  or  soft  fruit  great  care  is  re- 
quired in  handling.  Those  who  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  varieties  know  the  value  of  leaving 
the  later  kinds  till  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  ma- 
tured to  prevent  shrivelling  and  decay.  In  no 
case  do  I  advise  premature  gathering,  but  with 
the  season  so  far  advanced  it  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  soft  fruit,  such  as  Warner's  King  or  Lord 
Suffield,  to  suffer  by  ripening  on  the  trees  or  to 
drop.  Apples  with  a  tender  skin  may  be  gone 
over  more  frequently,  the  ripest  being  stored, 
first  securing  large  specimens.  Those  who  thinned 
their  fruit  a  few  months  ago  will  now  reap  the 
benefit.  In  placing  large  fruit  in  baskets  it 
should  not  be  heaped  up,  but  laid  in  a  single 
layer  with  a  soft  material  to  rest  upon,  such  as 
fine  hay  or  dried  grass  ;  the  latter  I  like  best, 
being  softer.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the 
fruit  does  not  press  against  the  sides  of  the 
basket.  Many  of  the  Apples  are  this  season 
ripening  earlier  than  usual,  and  even  in  late  dis- 
tricts there  should  be  no  delay  in  securing  what 
is  left  of  the  crop  of  what  may  be  termed  early 
cooking  kinds,  such  as  Hawthornden,  Lord 
Suffield,  and  Warner's  King.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Pears.  With  these  there  is  more  decay 
than  usual,  and  wasps  are  troublesome.  Such 
kinds  as  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  and 
Margaret  Marillat  are  earlier  than  usual  and 
need  to  be  stored  to  save  the  crop,  as  though  pro- 
tection maybe  afforded  from  birds,  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  wasps  from  large  pyramid  or  bush  trees. 
Pears  decay  so  soon  that  the  seasons  given  for 
these  fruits  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  cultivator 
will  do  well  to  store  in  a  oool  place,  relying  upon 
different  rooms  if  possible  for  late  kinds  which 
require  less  attention,  and  if  space  is  not  available 
give  keeping  kinds  the  coolest  and  darkest 
place  ;  indeed  many  varieties  keep  well  stored  in 
boxes  in  layers  if  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  if  the  fruit  comes  from  the 
trees  without  force,  and  a  true  test  as  to  fitness  is 
when  the  pips  are  well  browned  and  quite  firm. 
The  fruit  should  be  gathered  when  quite  dry,  and 
any  speckled  or  grub-eaten  samples  should  be  kept 
clear  of  fruit  stored  for  future  use. 

Storini;  fruit. — Of  late  years  the  belief  has 
sprung  up  that  an  elaborate  store  is  necessary, 
whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case.  By  this  remark 
I  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  rough  and  ready 
treatment  will  conduce  to  long  keeping,  but  that 
many  shifts  can  be  made  to  store  when  there  is  a 
glut  of  fruit.  A  cool  room  with  a  thatched  roof 
will  be  better  than  a  warm  heated  place  with 
daily  fluctuations  of  temperature.  Again,  dry 
cellars  make  a  good  store.  I  always  kept  my  late 
Pears  best  in  a  dry  disused  ice  well,  and  many 
kinds  of  Apples,  such  as  Northern  Greening, 
Striped  Beaufin,  and  Minchal  Crab  were  stored  in 
thick  layers  on  floors  in  a  similar  building.     Only 


those  kinds  with  hard  flesh  can  be  stored  thus. 
I  have  found  an  airy  warm  room  the  worst  place 
to  keep  Apples,  and  in  no  case  should  the  fruits 
come  into  contact  with  straw  or  hay,  no  such  cover- 
ing being  necessary  over  shelves  or  on  floors  if  the 
fruit  is  a  long-keeping  kind.  Free  ventilation  is 
necessary  for  early  fruits,  but  draughts  should  be 
avoided.  I  prefer  a  dark  room  wit,h  suiEcient 
air  or  ventilation  to  let  the  moisture  and  gases 
escape.  Cleanliness  is  important,  and  for  late 
Apples  barrels  lined  with  clean  paper  to  exclude 
air  or  draughts  may  be  uaei  if  the  fruits  are 
packed  in  carefully. 

Late  Plums. — Fruits  of  late  kinds  as  they  ripen 
should  be  placed  in  tissue  paper  and  be  laid  in 
shallow  boxes  or  drawers  ;  treated  thus  they  will 
keep  good  for  weeks  and  do  not  lose  flavour.  For 
late  dessert  use  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  one  of  the 
very  best  keepers  if  placed  in  single  layers  as  ad- 
vised above,  each  fruit  being  twisted  in  soft  paper. 
Such  varieties  as  Belle  de  Septembre,  Monarch, 
and  Wyedale  will  keep  a  long  time  in  a  cool  place  ; 
indeed  some  seasons  1  have  kept  Wyedale  well  into 
December.  This  kind  should  find  a  place  in  all 
gardens.  Damsons  are  very  plentiful,  but  soon 
decay  if  placed  in  thick  layers.  To  preserve  late 
fruits  it  is  well  to  place  thinly  on  floors  in  a  cold 
store,  and  in  gathering  take  those  on  the  sunny 
side  first.  The  Cheshire  or  Shropshire  Prune  is  a 
fine  late  variety,  and  should  be  gathered  last, 
being  an  excellent  keeper. 

Selecting  new  fruit  trees. — Now  is  a  suit- 
able time  to  select  new  trees.  No  matter  how  well 
a  garden  is  managed  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
planting  every  year.  If  the  trees  be  planted 
early  there  are  very  few  losses  by  severe  weather 
or  by  drought  in  the  growing  season.  By  selecting 
a  certain  number  of  trees  yearly  these  can  be  pre- 
pared by  growing  them  one  year  at  home.  They  may 
be  purchased  either  as  maidens  or  after  one  season's 
growth  from  the  graft.  These  remarks  apply 
more  especially  to  stone  fruits,  as  by  growing  as 
advised  they  may  be  lifted  the  following  season 
much  earlier  than  when  first  purchased  from  a 
nursery.  Only  those  kinds  which  thrive  in  the 
locality  should  be  grown.  Any  new  varieties 
should  be  grown  sparingly  for  a  time.  Quality 
should  be  the  first  consideration  in  a  private 
garden,  not  mere  size.  If  both,  however,  can  be 
secured,  so  much  the  better,  as  appearance  goes 
a  long  way.  Any  small  bush  fruits  required 
should  likewise  be  secured.  There  is  always  a 
demand  for  these  trees  very  early  in  the  season,  and 
if  obtained  late  the  plants  are  not  always  so  good 
as  one  could  desire.  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
are  often  seen  covered  with  fungus  ;  whereas  new 
trees  would  give  much  finer  fruits  and  in  quan- 
tity. In  purchasing  these  trees  always  select 
those  with  a  single  stem,  as  there  is  less  trouble 
with  sucker  growths  and  the  fruit  is  more 
readily  gathered. 

Raspberries. — Plantations  that  have  been  long 
in  one  place  should  be  renewed,  and  in  case 
the  canes  are  much  exhausted,  it  is  well  to  pur- 
chase new  stock.  At  this  season  old  quarters  need 
attention  in  the  way  of  final  thinning  and  re- 
moval of  useless  wood,  only  leaving  what  may  be 
termed  the  bearing  wood  for  next  season.  From 
four  to  six  new  growths  are  ample  for  a  stool, 
leaving  the  smaller  number  if  the  shoots  are 
strong.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  the  best 
canes  are  at  some  distance  from  the  old  stools, 
having  pushed  out  in  search  of  new  soil  and  room 
to  develop.  These  must  be  retained  if  there  is 
ample  space  for  them  to  grow.  I  am  aware  stools 
wide  apart  look  unsightly,  and  when  they  get  out 
too  far  it  is  well  to  replant.  Raspberries  are  often 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  one  place,  change 
of  soil  and  position  being  beneficial.  In  replant- 
ing, trench  the  land  and  manure  freely  with 
decayed  animal  manure,  plant  firmly  and  give 
plenty  of  room.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  feed 
plants  which  have  borne  freely,  unless  a  good 
mulch  was  given  earlier.  Liquid  manure  may  be 
given  the  plants  now,  as  the  food  will  assist  in 
making  good  fruiting  wood  for  next  season. 

Strawberries. — The  beds  recently  cleared  of 
runners   should   now  receive  attention   as   early 
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as  possible  if  required  to  fruit  next  season. 
Plants  that  have  borne  a  crop  will  well  repay 
liberal  feeding.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  clean- 
ing, cutting  away  any  weak  runner  growths  and 
old  leaves,  and  making  the  quarters  neat  for  the 
winter  by  lightly  hoeing  between  the  plants  and 
raking  away  rubbish.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  feed 
liberally,  as  the  stronger  the  crowns  are,  the  better 
will  be  next  season's  crop.  By  manuring  now 
time  is  saved  in  the  spring,  the  plants  then  only 
requiring  some  litter  to  protect  the  fruits.  Young 
plants  if  not  strong  do  well  placed  in  a  sheltered 
corner  in  lines,  and  transplanted  with  a  ball  early 
in  the  spring.  Plants  in  pots  for  spring  plant- 
ing should  be  plunged  in  soil  or  ashes  well  over 
the  rims  of  the  pots  to  protect  from  frost. 


G.  Wythes. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Leeks. — These  continue  to  make  growth  over  a 
long  period  ;  therefore  feeding  where  the  plants 
have  exh.austed  the  manure  which  was  dug  into  the 
trenches  may  be  carried  on  with  a  liberal  hand. 
In  a  dry  season  like  the  present  liquid  manure  is 
not  always  procurable  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  demand  of  large  kitchen  gardens,  but  a 
good  substitute  may  be  found  in  fish  manure 
sprinkled  freely  in  the  trenches  and  well  washed 
down  to  the  roots  by  artificial  means.  The  earliest 
planted  lots,  if  wanted  for  use  in  November  or  for 
exhibition,  and  which  received  a  partial  earthing 
up  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago,  may  now,  after 
being  thoroughly  well  soaked,  receive  the  final 
lot  of  soil.  Water  the  afternoon  previous  to 
earthing.  Some  growers  recommend  shortening 
the  main  leaves  somewhat,  thinking  that  thereby 
more  strength  is  thrown  into  the  stems  and 
heavier  roots  are  obtained.  With  the  exception, 
however,  of  reducing  their  length  when  trans- 
planting them  in  the  spring,  I  never  practise  it, 
as  I  think  little,  if  anything,  is  gained  by  the 
practice.  Main  crop  lots  not  needed  for  use  until 
December  and  January  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
away  for  another  fortnight  before  any  soil  is 
placed  round  them,  as  this  process  doubtless  has 
a  tendency  to  check  growth,  and  Leeks  being 
very  hardy  there  is  no  fear  of  injury  from  early 
frosts  even  though  unearthed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Celery,  which  soon  suffers  if  frozen  through  when 
in  a  wet  state.  The  same  liberal  system  of  feed- 
ing these  successional  beds  of  Leeks  should  be 
practised  for  some  time  yet,  as  the  ground  in 
most  gardens  is  in  a  dry  state  in  spite  of  the 
showers  which  have  fallen  of  late.  Plants  grow- 
ing on  the  level  ground,  and  which  are  intended 
for  use  in  soups  and  ordinary  kitchen  work  in 
order  to  save  the  more  important  supplies,  should 
have  the  soil  between  the  rows  stirred  occasionally, 
and  always  immediately  before  water  is  applied, 
as  the  loosened  soil  keeps  the  water  from  running 
in  channels  and  the  roots  of  each  individual  Leek 
get  their  full  share  of  moisture. 

Tru'OLI  Onion.s. — The  second  sowing  of  autumn 
Onions  intended  to  follow  those  sown  at  the  com- 
mencement of  August  will  now  need  attention, 
first  of  all  let  the  seedlings  be  freely  thinned  out, 
making  of  course  an  allowance  for  a  probable 
attack  of  the  Onion  maggot,  which  on  hot  soils  is 
more  troublesome  this  autumn  than  usual,  owing 
to  an  insutHciency  of  root  moisture  and  a  some- 
what tardy  growth.  After  hand-weeding  and 
putting  the  Dutch  hoe  through  the  rows,  apply  a 
liberal  surface-dressing  of  guano  and  soot,  water- 
ing freely  afterwards.  I  have  seen  good  results 
from  an  autumn  mulch  of  leaf-mould  or  old  Mush- 
room manure  on  sandy  porous  soils,  this  not  only 
conserving  the  moisture,  but  if  sufficiently  thick, 
protecting  the  bulbs  from  injury  by  frost  during 
winter.  It  also  prevents  them  from  swaying  to 
and  fro,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  in  exposed  situa- 
tions in  windy  weather.  After  removing  the  sur- 
plus plants,  make  the  remainder  firm  by  pressure 
from  the  linger  and  thumb.  Late  sown  crops  of 
Spanish  Onions  are  this  year  much  affected  by 
mildew  in  low-lying  situations  ;  therefore  extra 
care  is  needed  in  harvesting  the  bulbs.     Remove 


them  at  once  if  possible  to  any  airy  open  shed,  or, 
better  still,  a  cool  glass  house,  where  they  can  be 
frequently  turned.  If  left  out  in  the  open  garden, 
mildew  and  probably  a  second  growth  will  make 
great  headway. 

Sorting  Potatoes. — In  most  gardens  where 
Potatoes  as  they  ripen  are  lifted  they  are  placed 
in  open  sheds  with  a  view  to  their  being  over- 
hauled on  wet  days.  As,  however,  wet  days  are 
less  frequent  this  season  than  usual,  it  will  not  be 
wise  to  neglect  sorting  for  any  length  of  time,  as 
when  the  tubers  lie  thickly  together  and  the 
weather  is  very  warm,  overheating  engenders  a 
second  growth  and  encourages  disease  to  spread 
amongst  any  sorts  which  may  already  have  be- 
come affected.  All  tubers,  whether  intended  for 
eating  or  seed,  are  much  better  for  being  stored 
in  a  cool  place  where  abundance  of  fresh  air  can 
reach  them.  For  this  reason  a  north  aspect  is 
preferable  to  any  other,  a  more  equal  temperature 
being  there  preserved,  and  diseased  tubers  should 
be  burnt  or  buried  deeply,  not  given  to  pigs,  as 
it  is  stated  by  acknowledged  authorities  that 
manure  from  piggeries  where  diseased  tubers  have 
been  used  for  feeding,  if  dug  into  land  intended 
to  be  cropped  with  Potatoes,  will  induce  disease  ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  care  in  this  matter.  The 
eating  portion  of  the  tubers  will  be  better  for  a 
covering  of  dry  Oat  straw  or  Bracken,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  turning  green.  Earlier  lifted 
lots  must  not  be  forgotten,  but  examined  occa- 
sionally for  the  removal  of  any  odd  diseased 
tubers,  the  turning  itself  doing  them  good  by 
allowing  the  air  to  circulate  amongst  them. 
Where  price  is  an  object,  it  will  be  wise  on  the 
part  of  all  those  who  need  seed  of  any  new  variety 
to  purchase  in  autumn,  instead  of  waiting  till 
spring,  as  then  the  price  of  good  feed  is  invari- 
ably raised.  If  such  sorts  as  Ringleader,  Sharpe's 
Victor,  or  any  of  the  first  early  sorts  should  emit 
sprouts,  remove  them  at  once,  or  much  of  the 
vitality  of  the  tubers  will  be  drawn  out. 

Brown  Cos  Lettuce.  —  The  plants  of  this 
good  old  hardy  Lettuce  from  early  August 
sowings  will  now  be  coming  on  apace,  and  will, 
with  liberal  thinnings  and  waterings,  make  strong 
plants  for  pricking  out  under  the  shade  of  south 
and  west  walls  from  the  first  to  the  third  week  in 
October.  With  this  operation  in  view,  the  ground 
should  be  got  in  readiness  for  the  young  plants, 
several  soakings  assisting  to  consolidate  it  by  that 
time.  If  the  soil  is  in  fairly  good  heart,  old  Mush- 
room manure  forked  in  in  fair  quantities  will  grow 
Lettuces  well,  such  material  producing  a  growth 
calculated  to  stand  the  winter  better  than  that 
resulting  from  the  free  use  of  rotten  farmyard 
manure,  and  feeding  in  spring  can  always  be  re- 
sorted to.  After  turning  up  the  soil  to  the  re- 
quired depth  and  incorporating  the  manure,  it 
should  first  be  well  moistened,  then  well  firmed, 
this  being  repeated  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
days. 

Latest  dwarf  Peas. — Care  will  now  be  needed 
in  the  case  of  any  rows  of  Chelsea  Gem,  William 
Hurst,  or  English  Wonder,  sown  for  supplying  a 
few  dishes  after  such  tall  sorts  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are 
past  yielding.  The  same  syringing  as  advised  for 
these  taller  sorts  a  few  weeks  ago  will  be  neces- 
sary with  the  dwarfs  if  mildew  is  to  be  kept  at 
bay,  and  as  the  pods  have  just  well  formed,  en- 
couragement must  be  given  to  the  swelling  Peas 
by  administering  a  copious  watering  once  in  ten 
days  over  a  good  mulch  of  rich  manure  ;  support 
the  haulm  with  neat  sticks,  and  thin  out  if  found 
to  be  still  too  thick.  Owing  to  the  protracted 
September  drought,  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  will 
still  need  root  moisture  where  yielding  freely. 

J.  Crawford. 


Violets  from  cuttirgs. — When  inspecting 
the  stock  of  Marie  Louise  Violets  at  Blickling 
recently  I  was  much  struck  with  the  single  crown 
character  of  the  plant,  duplicates  being  the  excep- 
tion. On  questioning  Mr.  Oclee,  however,  he  in- 
formed me  that  the  plants  were  raised  from 
cuttings  instead  of  runners,  as  is  most  commonly 
practised,  and  that  finer  bloom  i  ara  the  result.     I 


have  heard  of  Violet  growers  reducing  the  crowns 
by  the  aid  of  a  sharp  knife  after  the  plants  from 
layers  were  in  active  growth,  but  I  have  never 
practised  it  myself,  although  as  a  rule  I  gather 
better  blooms  from  plants  with  say  three  or  four 
crowns  and  a  moderate  amount  of  foliage  that> 
from  thick  bushy  ones,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  damping  in  winter  is  more  easily  combatted. 
I  knew  one  good  grower  who  always  selected  as 
many  of  his  runners  as  possible  from  plants  having 
few  crowns,  no  doubt  thinking,  as  Mr.  Oclee  does, 
that  the  fewer  crowns  and  less  foliage  the  better. 
— J.  C 


Flower  Garden. 


AMERICAN  IRISES. 

American  Irises  do  not  seem  to  have  received 
the  attention  from  cultivators  that  they  deserve. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  be  at  this  time  a  complete 
collection  even  of  the  different  species  in  any 
one  garden,  while  there  are  no  doubt  good  va- 
rieties which  have  never  been  cultivated,  and 
probably  not  even  collected  for  herbariums. 
Again,  there  are  varieties  which  have  only  a  local 
reputation,  and  which  have  not  been  generally 
distributed.  I  have  found  a  number  of  varieties 
of  this  kind  ;  some  of  these  have  not  yet  flowered 
here.  Some  of  our  Irises  are  most  difficult  to 
establish,  and  it  will  task  the  skill  of  an  eastern 
grower  to  flower  some  of  the  west  coast  species, 
which  resent  removal  and  naturally  are  at  rest 
during  our  summer  season.  We  have  a  trio  of 
beautiful  dwarf  Irises  in  I.  cristata,  I.  lacustris 
and  I.  verna,  of  which  the  first  two  belong  to 
the  crested  section,  or  Evansia  of  the  botanist. 
Of  these 

I.  cristata  (I.  odorata,  Pers.)  is  the  prettiest 
and  usually  most  amenable  to  cultivation.  It  in- 
creases rapidly  if  the  short  creeping  rhizomes  are 
planted  in  moist,  light  rich  earth  ;  though,  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  grow  vigorously  on  a  rockery, 
where,  however,  it  is  likely  to  be  injured  during 
a  hard  winter.  When  covered  in  the  spring  with 
its  light  mauve-coloured  flowers  nothing  could  be 
prettier. 

I.  LAonsTRis  has  the  habit  of  I.  cristata,  and 
purple  flowers  with  a  yellow  crest.  It  grows  on 
the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  where  it  is  very 
plentiful.  It  thrives  under  cultivation  in  a  moisb 
soil,  but  is  rather  shy  in  showing  its  flowers. 

I.  verna  is  a  member  of  the  sub-genus  Pardan- 
thopsia,  of  which  there  are  only  four  species,  the 
others  being  very  rare.  It  has  short,  creeping 
root-stalks,  narrow,  taller  leaves  and  no  crest ; 
its  flowers  are  dark  rich  purple,  with  yellow  mark- 
ings. It  is  a  plant  not  uniformly  happy  in  gar- 
dens, but  not  a  difficult  subject.  Everyone  knows 
the  common  Flag  of  our  Eastern  States, 

I.  versicolor  (I.  picta  and  I.  sativa.  Miller),  a 
plant  which  thrives  equally  well  in  brackish, 
marshy,  fresh-water  swamps,  or  perfectly  dry 
ground,  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  hold  its 
own  under  very  adverse  conditions.  I  have  never 
seen  any  variations  from  the  type,  but  Baker 
notes  varieties  I.  virginica  (I.  caurina.  Herb.) 
and  I.  placcida  (Spach.)  as  forms  with  some  dis- 
tinctions of  structure  and  colouring.  I  have  also 
noticed  in  foreign  catalogues  other  names,  as  I. 
versicolor  Krameri.  It  seems  to  me  useful  to  note 
synonyms  as  warnings  against  accumulation  of 
plants  whose  names  in  catalogues  are  often  so 
many  traps  for  the  unwary.  Some  dealers  even 
ofler  the  same  plants  under  diff'erent  names  at 
different  prices.  Our  other  common  Iris,  which 
is  often  nearly  as  thickly  sown  as  Grass  in  a 
meadow,  is 

I.  I'RisMATiCA  (I.  virginica,  Gray;  I.  gracilis, 
Bigelow;  I.  Boltoniana,  B.  and  S.).  With  its 
narrow  leaves,  a  foot  or  more  high,  and  purple 
flowers,  this  is  a  species  which  is  graceful  in  habit 
and  effect.  Allied  to  I.  versicolor,  though  a 
separate  species  and  a  distinct  garden  plant,  is 
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I.  CAROLiNiAN'A,  which  was  discovered  a  few 
years  since  by  W.  A.  Manda  in  North  Carolina. 
This  ha»  somewhat  flexuous  leaves,  very  slightly 
glaucous,  brownish  spathe  valves  and  light 
lavender  flowers  of  fine  form.  Further  south,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  is  found  another  beardless 
Iris, 

I.  TRIPETALA  (or  I.  tridsntata  of  Pursh).  This 
is  interesting  to  the  botanist,  as  having  smaller 
standards  than  any  of  the  narrow-leaved  kinds  of 
this  section  (Apogon).  It  is  an  attractive  dwarf- 
growing  purple  Iris,  flowering  late  in  the  season. 
While  it  is  hardy  here,  it  does  not  seem  quite 
satified  with  our  winter  climate.  After  worrying 
most  of  the  collectors  on  the  coast,  I  succeeded 
in  securing  this  from  Florida.  It  is  a  plant  in 
request  among  Iris  fanciers,  and  scarcely  to  be 
had..-  ue  from  the  dealers,  who  confound  it  with 
I.  Hookeri  (or  I.  tripetala  and  I.  tridentata  of 
Hooker),  which  is  a  Canadian  Iris  with  the  habit 
of  I.  versicolor.     Another  southern  Iris  is 

I.  FCLVA  (or  I.  cuprea),  with  flowers  distinct  in 
colour  from  any  other  species  of  the  family,  and 
of  a  spreading  Moriea-like  form  when  open.  The 
form  usually  in  cultivation  has  flowers  of  a  rather 
dull  coppery  brown,  but  lately  3Ieehan's  Monthly 
figured,  in  a  coloured  plate,  a  form  with  brighter 
coloration  in  pinks  and  browns,  so  that  there  are 
evidently  variations  of  this  plant  to  be  found. 
Beyond  the  Missis.^ippi  to  the  Rockies  we  seem 
to  have  only  one  specie!?, 

I.  HEXAGONA,  though  this  is  found  also  in  the 
Southern  States  as  far  east  as  Florida.  I. 
hexagona  makes  wonderful  rhizomes,  nearly  : 
round,  IJ  inches  in  diameter  and  sometimes  2 
feet  long.  Naturally  it  requires  good  lateral  root 
room  and  good  supplies  of  moisture.  No  Iris  has 
given  me  greater  pleasure  this  year  than  I.  hexa- 
gona var.  La  Mance,  which  was  discovered  last 
season  in  Benton  County,  Arkansas,  and  has  been 
named  in  honour  of  Mrs.  L.  S.  La  Mance,  the 
discoverer.  This  is  much  superior  to  the  type, 
and  has  slightly  pendulous  leaves  1  inch  or  more 
wide  and  2  feet  high.  The  stems  are  spreading, 
leafy,  and  bear  several  two  to  three-flowered 
spathes.  The  flowers  are  large,  with  standards 
and  falls  both  spreading  and  of  a  rich  blue-purple, 
shading  to  white.  The  styles  are  light  green. 
The  plant  in  flower  is  very  distinct  in  habit  and 
most  effective  and  striking.  Besides  the  type,  I 
have  also  an  unSowered  variety  with  flowers  of  a 
lighter  hue.  A  friend  in  Florida  has  sent  me  a 
native  form  of  I.  hexagona  with  white  flowers. 
This  rarity  should  be  a  great  gain,  white  Irises 
being  the  quintessence  of  floral  beauty.  West- 
ward, again,  there  is  said  by  Coulter  to  be  only 
one  species  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  basin, 

I.  MissoURiENSis  (I.  Tolmieana). — This  is  a 
narrow-leaved  kind,  with  light  purple  flowers, 
the  falls  of  which  are  reticulated.  The  flowers 
are  small,  but  it  is  a  vigorous  species  and  rather 
attractive.  Westward  again  we  find  a  number 
of  species  and  varieties,  which,  from  a  gardening 
point  of  view,  form  an  interesting  group.  The 
list  comprises  I.  tenax,  I.  tenuis,  I.  macrosiphon 
and  varieties,  I.  Hartwegi,  I.  Douglasiana  and 
varieties  (I.  Beecheyana,  I.  Santa  Cruz,  ftc. ),  I. 
bracteata,  I.  longipetala  and  varieties. 

I.  TENAX,  a  linear-leaved  species  from  Oregon 
and  northward,  offers  no  difficulty  in  cultivation 
here  and  flowers  regularly,  without  special  atten- 
tion, early  in  the  season.  Its  rather  small  light 
purple  flowers  are  attractive. 

I.  TENUIS  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure,  and 
shall  be  glad  if  some  reader  in  Oregon  would 
favour  me  with  seed.  Judging  by  its  habit,  it  is 
probably  a  plant  difficult  to  establish. 

I.  MAC'RcsiPHON  is  Said  to  be  very  handsome 
and  free-flowered,  ranging  in  colour  from  yellow 
through  the  whites  and  purples.  Mr.  Purdy  has 
transplanted  this  successfully  to  his  garden  on 
the  Coast  Range,  but,  of  course,  his  climate  is 
not  an  eastern  one,  and  the  plants  rest  and  grow 
under  somewhat  normal  conditions.  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  has  lately  re-introduced  I.  macrosiphon 
to  cultivation  from  seed,  and  we  are  likely  to  hear 
more  of  it. 


I.  Hartwegi  was  first  specially  brought  to  my 
notice  a  few  years  ago  by  an  English  friend, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  of  amateur  gardeners.  He 
had  once  had  it  established,  but  had  lost  it,  much 
to  his  regret.  There  may  be  others  outside  of 
California  who  have  established  it,  but  probably 
not  many.  The  friend  who  sent  me  some  plants 
this  spring  says  :  "  Remember  that  they  require 
a  dry  locality.  Th^y  never  drink  a  drop  of  rain 
from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  September 
at  the  earliest,  and  they  are  to  be  found  only  on 
those  hillsides  where  they  are  drained  to  perfec- 
tion ;  never  near  a  moist  or  wet  spot.  I  do  not 
recollect  having  found  them  on  any  but  dry 
slopes,  and  there  strong  in  the  sun,  and  slim  and 
thin  if  shaded  too  thickly  by  Pines,  Pinus  ponde- 
rosa."  Strong  roots  and  thin  roots  have  mostly 
gone  quickly  to  the  majority  in  my  garden, 
though  at  present  there  are  some  survivors  under 
cover  and  dormant,  besides  seedlings.  It  will  be 
seen  that  such  plantsarelikely  to  cause  a  gardener 
some  trouble.  If  we  are  to  grow  some  of  the 
Californian  and  many  of  the  Asiatic  plants,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  arrange  a  summer  drought  for 
parts  of  the  garden.  There  is  also  another  little 
matter  which  bothers  a  gardener  in  growing  some 
of  the  early-flowering  plants — our  seasons  are 
sometimes  so  late  that  the  plants  do  not  move 
until  their  natural  flowering  season  is  over,  and 
this  is  apparently  prejudicial  to  their  perfection. 

I.  Douglasiana  has  several  varieties,  and  Mr. 
Purdy  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  some  beautiful 
natural  hybrids  with  some  other  species.  Of  these 
and  I.  bracteata  I  have  had  little  experience  be- 
yond losing  them  one  or  more  times. 

I.  LONGIPETALA  is  a  spccics  which  seemingly  re- 
quires no  special  treatment,  and  has  grown  here 
for  some  years  with  so  little  attention  that  I  do 
not  at  the  moment  remember  the  distinguishing 
features  of  its  purple  flowers. 

These  notes,  which  perhaps  give  a  large  pro- 
portion of  negative  information,  are  oflered  in 
the  hope  that  observers  of  our  native  flora  may 
be  induced  to  notice  and  collect  Irises  which 
may  differ  from  the  types,  and  favour  us  with 
notes  on  the  natural  habitats  of  some  of  the 
little-known  .species. — J.  N.  Gerard,  in  Garden 
and  Purest. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Dryas  lanata.  —  It  is  certainly  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish this  kind  from  the  common  octopetala 
when  not  in  flower,  but  in  the  latter  state  it  is 
just  as  true  that  the  most  cursory  observer  would 
know  it  as  a  much  finer  variety  as  regards  the 
flowers.  Moreover,  it  has  the  habit  (in  the  case 
of  strong  specimens)  of  flowering  freely  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  fact  of  a  fine  show  of  bloom  at 
present  has  suggested  this  note. 

Linaria  hepatic  eefolia. — This  is  a  pretty 
little  plant  with  many  capabilities.  This  plant  is 
an  instance  of  that  "  little  and  often  "  care  needed 
by  which,  and  which  alone,  our  rockeries  can  be 
kept  orderly.  I  have  seen  this  pretty  creeper 
in  one  season  kill  all  around  it  for  the  space  of  a 
yard.  This  is  not  the  plant's  fault,  but  the  gar- 
dener's, for  we  have  none  too  many  of  its  class — 
creepers  with  the  dense  habit  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Silene  quadrifida  var.  pusilla.- Nothing 
has  been,  and  scarcely  could  have  been,  more 
lovely  than  this  humble  plant  all  the  present 
summer.  It  began  in  June  to  produce  its  myriads 
of  flowers,  and  they  are  opening  yet.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  pigmy  S.  alpestris,  with  the  elegance 
that  its  divaricate  hair-like  stems  may  be 
imagined  to  impart.  The  whole  plant  does  not 
exceed  4  inches  in  height  when  in  bloom,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  the  purest  white,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  half  an  inch  across,  with  the  quadrifid 
feature  constant.  Culturally,  it  is  neither  a  miffy 
thing  nor  one  that  runs  away  smothering  other 
things  and  coming  up  where  not  wished,  as  some 
of  its  genus  do.  Given  a  light  soil,  sandy,  and 
with  a  few  bits  of  chalk  added,  it  will  stand  tor 


years  in  one  place  healthy  and  happy.  Certainly 
it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  winsome  of  alpines 
as  a  decorative  plant. 

Rosa  'Wichuria,  or  Wichuriana.— At  the 
present  time  this  is  a  Rose  bush  to  linger  over, 
and  yet  it  is  scarcely  a  bush  because  of  the  peculiar 
habit  of  disposing  its  long  stems  flat  on  the 
ground :  these  are  densely  clothed  with  small 
shining  foliage,  among  which  nestle  short  branch - 
lets  of  flowers,  resembling  the  white  Japanese 
Anemone  close  by.  For  a  big  rockery  it  must  be 
a  glorious  subject.  Its  hardiness  is  beyond  all 
doubt.  I  have  grown  it  three  years,  and,  as  I 
take  it,  last  winter  would  be  a  fair  test.  It  then 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  bit  of  rockwork  simply  pro- 
tected by  a  few  Holly  bushes  on  the  north  side. 
It  is  practically  evergreen,  which  is  no  mean 
feature  for  a  Rose  employed  as  indicated. 

Primula  Forbesi. — Flowering  freely  as  it  is 
now  doing  in  the  open  air,  it  is  worthy  of  note  : 
besides,  the  flowers  are  numerous  and  bright,  in 
the  way  of  our  native  P.  farinosa,  though  the  foli- 
age is  quite  diff'erent  from  that  species.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  tender.  I  have  not  tried  it  yet, 
but  some  of  my  plants  will  be  available  for  trial 
in  a  favourable  corner.  It  is  because  the  plant  is 
such  a  pronounced  gem  and  very  free-flowering 
in  summer  out  of  doors,  that,  hardy  or  not  hardy, 
it  is  worthy  of  the  extra  care  of  lifting  it  in  the 
autumn.  J.  Wood. 

Wooifille,  KirlcataU. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 


Anyone  contemplating  employing  these  for  the 
flower  garden  next  season  should  now  secure 
stock.  Nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of 
them  put  in  cuttings  in  July  and  August.  These 
if  placed  in  a  sandy  soil  in  cold  frames  make 
very  useful  plants  for  placing  out  in  beds  or 
borders  for  spring  and  early  summer  bloom,  or 
one  and  two-year-old  plants  may  be  lifted,  divided 
and  planted  out  in  a  nursery  bed  for  transplanting 
in  December  or  January,  though  these  months 
are  fully  late  because  of  the  danger  of  disturb- 
ance by  frost.  To  furnish  a  glorious  feast  of 
bloom  in  spring  and  early  summer  there  is  nothing 
like  plants  put  out  in  the  spring  of  one  year  and 
allowed  to  stand  through  the  winter  to  bloom  the 
spring  and  summer  following.  Such  plants  are 
helped  by  a  good  top-dressing  of  some  rich  soil 
in  autumn,  and  as  they  are  thoroughly  esta- 
blished and  have  rooted  deeply,  they  make  large 
tufts  and  bloom  grandly.  I  had  such  a  plantation 
this  season,  and  in  spite  of  the  severe  drought 
the  plants  stood  the  strain  bravely,  greatly  helped 
by  a  layer  of  cow  manure  a  foot  below  the  sur- 
face. It  is  astonishing  how  strong  plants  will 
send  down  roots  deeply  into  the  soil  in  search  of 
such  nutriment.  A  dozen  of  most  useful  varieties 
will  be  found  in  William  Niel,  a  delicate  rosy  pink 
variety  which  has  been  most  persistent  in  flower- 
ing all  the  season,  no  matter  what  the  weather 
has  been  ;  Ardwell  Gem,  still  one  of  the  best 
yellows  ;  Goldfinch,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Christiana,  a 
fine  white  ;  Blue  Gem,  Lemon  Queen,  Countess 
of  Hopetoun,  Border  Witch,  J.  B.  Riding,  for  its 
peculiar  reddish  tint  ;  Rosea  pallida  and  Blush 
Queen.  By  way  of  making  a  baker's  dozen  add 
Sylvia,  white,  one  of  the  Violetta  section.  I  may 
also  mention  a  few  of  the  best  new  and  old  kinos 
I  have  seen  this  season  in  their  diff'erent  sections. 
I  can  name,  of  blotched  and  shaded  flowers,  lona, 
a  beautiful  flower,  which  really  marks  an  epoch, 
the  lower  petals  being  blue-black,  each  having  a 
white  blotch  at  the  edge,  the  upper  petals 
lavender  ;  Craigie,  purplish  crimson  and  delicate 
lavender  ;  Princess  Beatrice  and  Cottage  Maid. 
Of  edged  flowers.  Duchess  of  Fife,  which  has  a 
distinct  edging  of  blue  on  a  primrose  ground  ; 
Border  Witch,  delicate  soft  blue,  finely  shaded 
(these  two  are  quite  at  the  head  of  the  section) ; 
and  Amazon,  a  variety  which  finds  a  great  many 
admirers  on  account  of  its  broad  orange-amber 
belting  to  a  white  centre.  The  best  whites  are 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  still :  Christiana,  and  Sylvia.     As  a  purple 
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self,  Archie  Grant  heads  the  section,  and  as  a 
blue,  Blue  Gown.  The  finest  yellow  is  un- 
doubtedly A.  J.  Rowberry,  but  being  new  and 
likely  to  be  scarce  for  a  year  or  two,  it  will  be 
high  priced  for  a  time ;  it  has  an  excellent 
habit  and  is  very  deep  in  colour.  Add  to  these 
Lemon  Queen,  George  Lord,  deep  primrose,  W. 
Niel,  Rosea  pallida,  and  Blush  Queen,  blueh. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  little  newly- 
gathered  ripe  seed,  taking  a  box,  filling  it  with  a 
good  free  soil,  scattering  the  seeds  thinly  over 
the  surface,  adding  a  slight  covering  of  a  fine 
sandy  compost,  placing  the  box  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  protecting  from  heavy  rain.  By  keeping 
the  seedlings  in  the  seed-box  all  the  winter,  and 
planting  out  in  well-prepared  ground  early  in 
March,  such  plants  will  get  into  fine  bloom  in 
May  and  June,  and  the  raiser  will  experience  a 
pleasant  sensation  day  by  day  in  watching  the 
seedlings  unfold  their  blossoms.  R.  D. 


flowers  opened.  I  have  now  layered  many  of  the 
beat  growths  ;  some  I  have  layered  into  pots,  in- 
tending to  keep  them  in  a  cold  house  on  a  shelf 
through  the  winter. — John  Crook. 


Cactus  Dahlias. — The  monster  blooms  of 
these  we  see  at  exhibitions  may  be  all  very  well, 
but  for  hpuse  decoration 
one  cannot  do  anything 
with  them  where  tasteful 
arrangements  are  required. 
The  flowers  of  such  sort.« 
as  Black  Prince,  Cannell's 
Favourite,  and  several 
others  are  much  too  large. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  be 
better  for  the  rai.sers  of 
these  Dahlias  to  discon- 
tinue doing  so  altogether, 
because  there  is  always  a 
tendency  for  the  newer 
kinds  to  take  the  place  of 
older  ones,  and  for  the 
garden  and  the  house  we 
shall  be  better  oflf  with 
what  we  have  than  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  va- 
rieties that  have  only  size 
to  recommend  them. — J.  C. 
Clarke. 

Carnations  from  seed. 
— Much  of  late  has  been 
written  in  The  (Jardex  on 
Carnations,  and  one  or  two 
notes  have  appeared  on 
raising  them  from  seed. 
Having  tried  several  pack- 
ets of  seed  during  the  last 
few  years,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  this  way  has 
many  advantages  in  asitua- 
tion  where  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  on  with  Carna- 
tions. For  several  years  I 
obtained  plants  from  the 
best  sources,  using  every 
effort  to  keep  up  a  stock, 
but  in  vain.  Some  kinds 
positively  refuse  to  grow 
at  all,  Mrs.  R.  Hole  and 
Ketton  Rose  being  ex- 
amples. Some  years  ago  I 
began  growing  Carnations 
from  seed,  and  although  I 

cannot  keep  them  clean  long,  they  go  on  much 
longer  than  plants  raised  from  layers.  No  doubt 
this  arises  from  the  seedlings  being  more  vigorous 
and  better  able  to  ward  off  the  spot.  In  January, 
LS9.3,  the  president  of  the  Carnation  Society  sent 
me  a  packet  of  seed  of  his  own  saving.  I  sowed 
it  in  March  in  a  box  in  a  frame,  and  when  strong 
enough  the  seedlings  were  priclied  out  in  an  open 
raised  border,  so  that  I  could  place  a  frame  over 
them  to  keep  off  the  he.-ivy  rains.  In  this  po.sition 
they  wintered  grandly.  In  March  these  were 
planted  out  on  a  raised  border  in  full  sun,  where 
they  grew  away  splendidly,  giving  us  a  grand  lot 
of  blooms  for  three  months.  From  this  packet  of 
seed  many  of  the  flowers  surpassed  those  of  kinds 
sent  out  under  name.  As  I  planted  them  somewhat 
thickly,  the  single  kinds   were  removed   as  the 


PANCRATIUM  ILLYRICUM. 

This  truly  lovely  species  is,  strictly  speaking, 
the  only  member  of  this  noble  genus  sufticiently 
hardy  to  endure  our  winters  in  the  open 
ground,  and  that  without  protection.  And 
seeing  this  is  the  case,  it  is  all  the  more  sur- 
prising that  so  good  and  choice  a  subject  should 
be  so  seldom  seen  among  collections  of  hardy 
plants.  Even  in  those  gardens  wliere  hardy 
bulbous  plants  for  the  most  part  find  a  con- 
genial home  the  above  plant  is  rarely  seen,  and 
yet  there  are  few  gardens  that  could  not  provide 
a  suitable  home  for  it.  As  may  readily  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  charming  group  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  this  hardy  kind 
possesses  flowers  of  as  equal  purity  and  chaste- 


good  condition  it  will  assuredly  fix  itself  on 
the  memory.  In  bulbs  of  flowering  size  the 
foliage  on  first  emerging  from  the  earth  is  for 
some  time  erect,  but  with  the  uprising  flower 
stem  the  leaves  often  assume  an  angle  of  45" 
or  thereabouts,  with  the  lower  ones  often  quite 
flat  on  the  soil.  In  this  stage  the  aspect  of  the 
plant  is  of  the  most  distinct  kind.  It  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  cool  conservatory  or  the 
winter  garden  or  such  like  places.  Notwith- 
standing its  complete  hardiness,  the  purity  of 
its  flowers  is  best  preserved  when  given  glasis 
protection.  The  plant  usually  flowers  about 
midsummer,  the  flower-spikes  attaining  to  about 
18  inches  high,  each  umbel  containing  from  six 
to  a  dozen  of  its  large  white,  fragrant,  and 
handsome  blossoms.  Large  bulbs  frequently 
produce  two  spikes  each,  and  these  give  a. 
supply  of  blossoms  for  some  considerable  time. 
Culture. 
When  grown  in  the  open  ground,  a  position 
at  the  base  of  a  west  or  south-west  wall  should 


Pancratium  illyricum  in  Corsica.     From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mrs.  Rohb. 


ness  as  the  more  tropical  species.  This  fact 
alone  should  tend  to  make  it  at  once  popular 
with  all  who  desire  to  possess  rare  or  beautiful 
flowers,  and  who  have  not  the  requisite  heat  at 
command  to  grow  those  species  for  which  high 
temperatures  are  essential.  This  beautiful 
plant  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe  and  one 
of  the  most  distinct  of  its  genus,  a  fact  fully 
demonstrated  in  the  illustration,  which  displays 
its  high  decorative  value  in  a  charmingly 
natural  manner.  The  broad,  ligulate,  and 
distinctly  veined  leaves  closely  overlying  each 
other,  as  well  as  their  generally  sturdy  and  vig- 
orous constitution,  are  unmistakable  character- 
istics of  this  species,  and  when  once  seen  in 


be  given  it.  In  such  a  position  it  would  be 
quite  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  narrow  border 
into  a  special  home  for  this  and  similar 
things.  For  example,  this  Pancratium,  together 
with  the  Belladonna  Lilies  and  some  of  the 
hardy  Crinums,  such  as  C.  Powelli  and  C. 
longifolium,  all  summer-flowering  plants  for 
which  a  similar  treatment  would  suflice,  may 
be  brought  together,  and  thus  constitute  a  most 
pleasing  group.  One  of  the  most  important 
items  is  free  drainage.  This  is  best  secured  by 
removing  the  original  soil  fully  25  feet  deep 
and  placing  6  inches  of  brickbats  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage.  The  soil  best  suited  for  this  bulb 
13    loam,    peat,   rather   rough    leaf  soil   and    a 
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liberal  addition  of  sand.  A  soil  that  is  of  a 
clayey  nature  should  be  avoided  altogether. 
"When  preparing  the  bed,  a  good  layer  of  cow 
manure  or  well-rotted  hotbed  manure  may  be 
placed  in  the  trench  at  15  inches  deep,  or  it  may 
be  stirred  into  the  trench  with  the  soil  at  12 
inches  deep.  The  Pancratium  should  be  planted 
fully  0  inches  or  8  inches  deep  ;  the  other  bulbs 
named  must  be  planted  more  deeply,  9  inches  to 
12  inches  at  least.  The  early  autumn  months  are 
the  best  for  planting,  and  once  well  done  they 
may  remain  for  several  years  ;  indeed,  the  great 
secret  of  success  when  well  planted  is  in  letting 
them  alone.  Unless  the  surface  of  the  bed  is 
carpeted  with  evergreen  plants,  a  covering  of 
short  litter  or  cocoa  fibre  6  inches  thick  or  a 
good  mulch  of  short  manure  may  be  given  by 
way  of  making  them  more  secure.  With  such 
a  covering,  however,  Pancratium  maritimum 
may  be  added  as  a  good  companion  to  those 
already  named.  With  frame  culture  the  latter 
retains  its  foliage,  while  P.  iUyricum  is  deciduous. 
These  Pancratiums,  while  somewhat  slow 
in  producing  offsets,  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
comparatively  easily,  the  seedlings  attaining  to 
flowering  size  in  from  three  to  five  years.  In 
this  way  a  good  stock  of  this  handsome  hardy 
bulb  may  soon  be  obtained.  E.  J. 


LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 
I  MUST  thank  "  Delta"  (p.  205)  for  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  white  variety  Vestal,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent very  little  known.  Concerning  Melpomene, 
reputed  to  be  of  American  origin,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  form  now  grown  under  that  name  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  transatlantic  variety  which 
was  raised  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  and 
reported  to  be  a  hybrid  between  L.  speciosum 
and  L.  auratum.  Mr.  Hovey  himself  sent  me  a 
bulb  in,  I  think,  1880,  but  neither  in  foliage, 
flower  nor  bulb  could  I  detect  any  trace  of  L.  aura- 
tum, and  the  Lily  in  question  turned  out  to  be  a 
good  large-flowered  form  of  rubrum,  certainly  not 
so  dark  as  the  Melpomene  of  the  present  day. 
There  are  some  beautiful  well-marked  forms  to  be 
found  among  the  coloured  varieties  sent  to  this 
country  from  Japan  either  under  the  name  of 
rubrum  or  that  of  Melpomene.  Some  of  these 
latter  are  very  richly  tinted  ;  indeed,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  individual  differences  to  be  found 
among  them.  Out  of  a  number  of  imported  bulbs 
that  I  have  flowered  this  season,  the  greater  part 
consists  of  the  richly-coloured  Melpomene  and 
the  strong-growing  form  with  somewhat  lighter 
coloured  flowers  known  usually  as  rubrum  super- 
bum,  but  other  kinds  have  cropped  up,  though 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  Two  in  particular  have 
attracted  notice,  the  first  being  the  very  finest 
of  the  roseum  section.  A  suggestion  has  been 
made  and  is  now  generally  acted  upon  to  classify 
all  those  with  green  stems  and  flower-stalks  under 
the  name  of  roseum,  and  to  regard  as  rubrum 
those  in  which  the  stems  are  brown  or  of  a  red- 
dish tint.  That  just  referred  to  as  the  finest  of 
the  roseum  section  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
roseum,  but  the  flower  is  far  more  beautiful  than 
any  of  the  Dutch  forms.  The  blossoms  of  this  are 
large  and  the  segments  reflex  in  a  symmetrical 
manner,  thus  forming  a  grand  bloom.  The  in- 
terior of  the  flower  is  of  a  rosy  tint  disposed  in  a 
more  regular  manner  than  is  usually  to  be  found 
in  those  bearing  the  name  of  roseum,  while  it  is 
also  particularly  remarkable  as  being  with  one  ex- 
ception the  last  of  the  speciosum  group  to  unfold 
its  blossoms,  being  in  fact  later  than  Melpomene. 
The  exception  just  referred  to  is  quite  a  distinct 
variety,  and  must  be  awarded  the  palm  as  the 
latest  of  all  the  L.  speciosum.  In  this  the  stem  is 
more  or  less  tinted  with  chocolate,  particularly 
on  the  upper  part,  while  the  foliage  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  stem  is  narrower  than  in  some  of 
the  others,  distinctly  channelled,  sharp-pointed 
and  dark  green.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  plant, 
however,  the  leaves  are  broader.  The  flowers  are 
supported   on   pedicels  pushed  out  almost  hori- 


zontally from  the  main  stem,  a  distinctive  feature 
by  which  when  in  bud  this  Lily  can  be  selected 
from  any  of  the  others.  The  blooms  are  not  par- 
ticularly large,  but  of  a  good  shape  and  deeply 
coloured,  certainly  not  so  dark  as  those  of  Melpo- 
mene, but,  like  that,  with  a  white  margin  to  the 
petals.  These  two  last-mentioned  varieties  are, 
from  the  lateness  of  their  flowering,  very  useful 
Lilies. 

As  soon  as  the  flower-stems  lengthen  and  the 
leaves  develop,  they  can  be  readily  selected  from 
the  others.  Of  these  two  kinds,  however,  as  a 
rule,  only  a  few  make  their  appearance  among  the 
importations  of  rubrum.  Of  white  varieties, 
"  Delta  "  does  not  mention  album  novum,  a  variety 
which  sometimes  crops  up  among  the  bulbs  of 
Kr^tzeri,  from  which  it  differs  slightly  in  the 
foliage,  but  more  so  in  the  flowers,  which  are 
somewhat  larger  and  more  massive  than  those  of 
Krrutzeri  and  not  quite  so  regular  in  outline.  A 
prominent  point  of  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
anthers,  which  in  Krfetzeri  are  chocolate-brown, 
and  in  album  novum  clear  yellow.  H.  P. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Frames  that  have  been  occupied  by  layers  of  Tree 
or  perpetual-flowering  Carnations  now  potted  up 
or  by  Pinks  that  are  planted  out  can  at  once  be 
utilised  for  other  things.  East  Lothian  Stocks 
sown  in  boxes  in  August  will  soon  be  ready  to 
handle,  and  may  be  pricked  out  into  these  frames 
3  inches  apart  each  way.  The  compost  prepared 
for  Pinks  and  Carnations  will  do  very  well  for 
them.  Late  summer-sown  Stocks  come  so  early 
into  flower  the  following  year,  are  so  useful  for 
cutting,  and  make  such  a  fine  display  right  through 
the  season,  as  to  fully  merit  any  attention  bestowed 
on  them.  In  similar  quarters  may  also  be  in- 
serted cuttings  of  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons  and 
Phloxes,  either  in  the  ground  or  in  boxes,  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable. 

Latk  flowers. — It  is  not  often  that  one  gets 
such  a  capital  second  display  on  the  Phloxes,  but 
after  partially  taking  out  the  first  central  flower- 
spike  there  was  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  that 
thoroughly  set  the  plants  on  the  move  again,  the 
development  of  back  spikes  and  lower  growths 
was  rapid,  and  the  season  has  been  at  once  con- 
tinuous and  well  sustained.  This  practice  of  pro- 
longing the  season  by  the  removal  of  the  first 
flower-spike,  even  if  necessary  at  the  expense  of 
the  flowers,  is  always  advisable  in  the  case  of 
many  herbaceous  plants,  especially  where  they 
occupy  prominent  positions,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  display  until  the  end  of  the  season. 
One  does  not  always  care  to  sacrifice,  we  will  say, 
a  fine  spike  of  scarlet  Lobelia,  but  when  by  so 
doing  half  a  score  of  smaller  spikes  are  quickly 
developed,  the  sacrifice  is  hardly  regretted.  The 
result  of  a  proceeding  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  may  also  be  carried  out  at  the  present  time 
in  the  case  of  the  dwarf  clumps  of  Chrysanthemum 
uliginosum.  On  the  ordinary  border  plants  flower- 
ing well  at  4  feet  are  much  more  serviceable  than 
if  they  were  nearly  twice  the  height,  and  the 
sturdy  habit  prevents  the  necessity  of  staking  or 
tying.  This  Chrysanthemum  and  also  such  white- 
flowering  Starworts  as  Aster  ptarmicoides,  Har- 
pur-Crewe  and  Purity  (especially  the  last-named) 
will  be  found  very  valuable  at  this  season  if 
white  flowers  are  wanted  in  quantity  for  harvest 
festivals  or  home  decoration.  If  long  branches 
bearing  their  large  spikes  of  flowers  are  cut 
in  various  lengths  and  placed  in  pots  of  damp 
soil,  they  will  mix  well  with  almost  any  kind  of 
foliage,  and  the  special  value  of  the  Starworts  lies 
in  the  fact  that  whilst  the  long  branches  can  be 
used  for  bold  grouping,  all  the  side  shoots  will 
come  in  for  smaller  work  such  as  in  window-sills, 
choir  stalls,  etc.  Apropos  of  the  question  of  foliage 
for  such  work,  I  may  mention  that  if  the  supply 
of  house  plants  is  somewhat  scanty,  substitutes 
can  be  found  in  long  shoots  of  the  Bamboos,  also 
of  the  tall  Water  Reed  and  the  Bulrush. 

Herbaceous  borders. — The  quantity  of  flowers 
furnished  by  Starworts  and  perennial  Sunflowers, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  late  display  of  Phloxes, 


is  answerable  for  the  fact  that  September  is  about 
the  best  month  on  the  herbaceous  borders,  so  far, 
at  any  rate,  as  the  larger  plants  are  concerned. 
Note  should  be  taken  of  the  display  as  a  whole  at 
this  season  to  see  if  any  alterations  would  be  ad- 
visable— that  is,  in  the  different  arrangement  of 
clumps  to  give  at  once  a  good  variety  throughout 
the  borders  and  a  general  harmony  in  the  colours. 
So  far  as  the  Starworts  are  concerned,  a  mistake 
is  not  easily  made  in  the  blending  or  contrast  of 
colour.  The  chief  point  is  to  see  that  the  several 
varieties  are  well  distributed.  Again,  another 
point  is  to  note  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  less 
known  and  higher  class  things  with  the  view  to 
change  their  quarters  if  the  progress  has  not  been 
satisfactorj'.  Itisnotaltogetherthattheseare  supe- 
rior as  border  flowers  to  the  best  varieties  of  well- 
known  species,  but  considerable  notice  is  taken  of 
them,  either  because  their  flowers  are  unique 
among  hardy  plants,  or  there  is  something  in  their 
constitution  which  renders  their  cultivation  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  the  plant-lover.  Gentiana 
acaulis,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Dracocephalum 
grandiflorum  are  cases  in  point.  In  connection 
with  some  things  it  may  be  noted  that  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  most  serviceable  site  must 
not  be  taken  too  literally.  A  dry  sunny  border, 
for  instance,  should  not  indicate  one  that  is  apt 
to  get  thoroughly  parched  up,  and  whose  dry 
nature  is  partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  great 
clumps  of  the  most  rambling  and  hungry  of  her- 
baceous plants  have  been  located  there  for  many 
years  and  drawn  all  the  goodness  from  the  border. 
There  are  comparatively  few  among  herbaceous 
plants  that  do  not  like  a  bit  of  good  soil,  al- 
though other  requirements  may  include  a  sunny 
spot  and  good  drainage. 

Daffodils. — The  planting  of  these,  whether  in 
small  clumps  on  borders  or  on  a  large  scale  in 
pleasure  grounds,  should  be  pushed  forward  and 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  if  not  already  done. 
In  the  short  list  of  good  Daffodils  to  be  planted  in 
small  quantities  on  borders  I  omitted  to  mention 
the  Gardenia-flowered  poeticus,  a  cheap  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  useful  variety.  The  diffe- 
rent forms  of  poeticus,  both  single  and  double, 
have  a  preference  for  a  rather  stiff'  soil — at  least  I 
found  they  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  sandy  sub- 
soil in  which  they  were  first  planted,  so  they  were 
lifted  three  years  ago  and  transferred  to  the  front 
part  of  a  Vine  border,  where  for  the  last  two  sea- 
sons they  have  given  a  lot  of  flower.  If  there 
is  a  batch  of  obvallaris  in  some  warm  corner,  it 
will  be  well  to  put  on  a  mulching  of  leaves  before 
the  approach  of  frost ;  the  natural  flowering  season 
will  be  considerably  advanced  thereby,  given  an 
early  spell  of  sharp  weather  and  a  break  up  of  the 
frost  in  January  with  little  very  sharp  frost  after 
that  date. 

Present  work. — Certain  work  in  the  flower 
garden  must  not  be  neglected  because  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  early  frost  ;  we  may  have  the  glass 
so  low  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  as  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  most  of  the  flowers,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  frost  is  delayed 
until  the  end  of  October,  and,  with  the  hope  of 
being  thus  favourably  treated,  the  removal  of 
seed-pods  and  dying  flowers  from  Sweet  Peas, 
perennial  and  annual  Sunflowers,  Calendulas, 
Gaillardias,  and  other  things  may  still  continue, 
and  all  back  flower  buds  now  showing  will  be  de- 
veloped if  there  is  no  frost.  If  a  good  batch  of 
Cactus  and  pompon  Dahlias  were  planted  to- 
gether to  furnish  flowers  for  late  cutting,  a  last 
tie  may  be  given  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the 
branches  by  autumn  rains,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  few  tall  stakes  can  be  placed  at  intervals 
through  the  border  to  enable  protection  to  be 
given  easily  and  quickly  if  the  night  is  inclined  to 
be  frosty.  E.  BuRRELL. 

Claremont. 

Diseased  Begonias. — A  disease  has  attacked 
pot  Begonias  of  both  tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted 
sections  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  have  noticed  a 
plant  or  two  here  and  there  in  former  years,  but 
have  attributed  it  to  defective  drainage  or  over- 
watering  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  as  it 
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only  attacked  a  few  plants  and  did  not  affect  the 
'.'>\x\k  of  the  collection,  little  notice  was  taken  of  it ; 
but  this  year  practically  the  whole  of  the  pot 
plants  have  succumbed  for  this  season  at  least, 
and  even  seedlings  raised  this  year,  pricked  off 
into  boxes  and  placed  in  frames  away  from  the 
other  plants,  have  not  escaped,  though  they  grew 
well  at  first.  The  disease  is  not  confined  to  the 
collection  here,  but  seems  pretty  general  through- 
out the  neighbourhood,  and  in  one  place  where 
hundreds  of  plants  are  usually  grown  there  was 
not  a  healthy  specimen  to  be  seen  a  month  ago. 
The  loss  is  distressing,  as  we  depend  largely  on 
Begonias  to  keep  up  a  display  of  colour  right  up 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  sea.son,  and  have  never 
before  failed  to  do  this.  So  far,  none  of  the 
plants  used  for  bedding  have  become  affected, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  do  so,  or  we  shall 
have  to  place  less  dependence  on  Begonias  for 
filling  the  beds  with  brightness  through  the 
season,  and  in  spite  of  weather  changes.  The 
first  signs  of  disease  are  curling  of  the  leaves  and 
a  refusal  of  the  flowers  to  open  properly.  This 
becomes  more  pronounced  and  the  stems  then 
take  on  a  rusty  appearance,  the  leaves  and  flowers 
then  dropping,  the  whole  growth  getting  into  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  finally  falling  away.  Till 
this  year  the  fibrous-rooted  section  has  escaped, 
but  now  all  our  plants  of  B.  weltonlensis,  B. 
nitida,  and  others  have  gone  under.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  suggest  a  remedy  or  a  preventive  ? 
For  the  better  behaviour  of  plants  in  the  open  air 
I  have  decided  for  one  thing  to  grow  the  pot 
plants  in  frames  another  season  and  treat  them  to 
as  much  fresh  air  as  may  be  possible,  but  I  should 
like  to  hear  of  something  more  certain  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease  than  this  treatment. — 
J.  C.  Tallack. 


CAMPANULA  ISOPHYLLA  ALBA. 

When  recently  at  Mount  Stuart,  Bute,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  I  noticed,  among 
many  objects  of  interest  in  this  magnificent 
place,  that  Mr.  Heron  had  planted  this  Campanula 
on  the  verge  of  his  plant  shelves  in  his  flowering 
house,  where  it  was  doing  well  and  blooming  with 
great  freedom.  The  plants  in  bloom  on  the  broad 
stages  running  round  the  sides  of  the  house,  for 
it  has  a  central  stage,  and  which  consisted  of 
Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  such  like,  were  stand- 
ing upon  a  bed  of  fine  sand  and  small  gravel. 
All  alo.ig  the  verge  Mr.  Heron  had  planted  this 
Campanula  and  alternately  with  it  a  plant  of 
blue  Lobelia.  Both  were  doing  well,  blooming 
freely,  and  the  effect  was  excellent.  I  agree  with 
"  E.  J."  that  as  a  hanging  window  plant  it  is  ex- 
cellent, and  it  can  frequently  be  met  with  on  the 
costermongers'  barrows  in  the  streets,  and  it  is 
finding  its  way  into  many  windows.  It  is  the 
most  serious  rival  the  Creeping  Jenny  has  to  con- 
tend with,  as  the  Campanula  makes  a  good  town 
plant.  I  am  desirous  of  securing  the  blue-flowered 
type.  I  have  two  very  like  it  in  the  size  of  the 
blossoms  and  both  of  a  bright  pale  lilac,  but  they 
are  unlike  it  in  foliage.  One  I  have  received 
under  the  name  of  C.  Barallieri,  but  the  foliage 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  isophylla  alba,  being 
darker,  more  glossy,  and  the  plant  is  not  so  con- 
tinuous in  bloom.  Then  I  have  what  was  received 
under  the  name  of  C.  fragilis  grandiflora,  which 
has  a  trailing  habit  of  growth,  is  very  free  and 
continuous,  but  the  foliage  is  downy,  and  in  other 
characteristics  it  differs,  out  that  all  three  ai)pear 
to  run  much  upon  the  same  main  lines  I  am  free 
to  admit.  The  two  blue  types  differ  much  more 
from  each  other  than  either  does  from  the  white.  I 
find  the  best  practice  with  this  Campanula  is  to 
reduce  the  balls  of  roots  somewhat  in  the  spring 
and  to  repot  in  some  good  soil,  making  it  very 
firm  in  the  pot,  then  standing  the  plants  on  a 
greenhouse  shelf.  When  they  have  made  a  free 
growth  and  become  pot-bound  they  flower  pro- 
fusely, and  require  a  good  deal  of  water  if  the 
plants  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  found  it  perfectly 
hardy  last  winter  and  (juite  unharmed  in  a  cold 
house,  but  plants  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  slightly 
elevated  spot  sufl'ered  severely  from  the  effects  of 


the  winter  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  it  was 
exceptionally  severe.  The  plant  can  be  propa- 
gated by  means  of  division.  R.  D. 


Ferns. 


SMALL  GROWING  HYMENOPHYLLUMS. 

Strong-growing  species  of  Hymenophyllums 
are  not  the  only  ones  deserving  the  attention  of 
amateurs,  for  we  find  among  the  medium-sized 
and  small-growing  kinds  some  remarkably 
pretty  and  interesting  plants.  Most  of  these, 
it  may  be  stated  here,  succeed  best  when  es- 
tablished on  a  piece  of  bare  porous  sandstone. 
This  is  a  way  adopted  most  successfully  by  Mr. 
Ulbricht,  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  of  Belmont, 
Queen's  Road,  Leytonstone.  In  eyery  other 
respect  the  treatment  advocated  for  strong- 
growing  species  applies  to  medium  and  small- 
growing  kinds,  among  which  the  following  are 
the  most  distinct  and  also  the  best  known  in 
collections  : — 

H.  ASPLENioiDES. — A  charming  little  Fern 
native  of  Mexico  and  Brazil,  where  it  is  found 
hanging  down  from  mossy  rocks  and  trunks  of 
trees.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
habit  of  growth,  and  also  by  the  delicate  nature 
of  its  narrow,  evenly  undulated  fronds,  seldom 
more  than  4  inches  long,  and  of  a  dark  green 
colour  and  very  shining  nature. 

H.  BIVALVE. — The  fronds  of  this  distinct  species, 
native  of  New  Zealand,  are  somewhat  broadly 
triangular,  each  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  2 
inches  to  3  inches  broad,  and  have  the  stalk  of 
their  leafy  portion  only  slightly  winged  above, 
while  that  of  their  divisions  is  winged  throughout. 

H.  CHiLOEXSE. — A  real  gem  among  Hymeno- 
phyllums. Its  pretty  little  fronds,  seldom  more 
than  2  inches  long  and  1  inch  broad,  are  triangular, 
of  a  dull  green  colour,  with  very  conspicuous 
dark  veins  covering  their  whole  surface.  It  is  a 
small,  pendent  tufted  species,  native  of  Southern 
Chili  and  Chiloe,  where  it  is  said  to  form  dense 
carpets  over  trees  and  rocks  ;  it  has  a  great 
aversion  to  being  watered  overhead. 

H.  CRUEXTCM. — A  most  distinct  and  very  inter- 
esting species,  quite  peculiar  in  its  habit  of 
growth  and  general  appearance,  inasmuch  as  its 
delicately  transparent,  seaweed-like  fronds  are 
simple,  broadly  spear-shaped,  and  slightly  un- 
dulated. They  are  3  inches  to  5  inches  long,  1  inch 
to  li  inches  broad,  and  borne  on  slender  naked 
stalks,  and  are  most  interesting  through  their 
beautiful  venation,  their  simple  and  prominent 
veins  reaching  from  the  mid-vein  to  the  margin  at 
regular  intervals.  The  brownish-rosy  colour  of 
the  old  fronds,  which  remain  on  the  plants  for  a 
long  time,  greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  this  plant, 
which  i.s  a  native  of  Chili,  especially  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Valdivia,  where  it  is  found  growing  on 
trunks  of  trees. 

H.  DICHOTOMUM. — This  is  a  remarkably  pretty 
dwarf-growing  species,  which  delights  in  sending 
its  tiny  rhizomes  through  a  coating  of  Moss, 
covering  either  a  piece  of  rock  or  a  block  of  wood, 
or  Tree  Fern.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  Juan 
Fernandez,  and  is  particularly  striking  through 
the  beautifully  crisped  and  transparent  characters 
of  its  finely-divided  foliage,  by  which  it  can  be 
distinguished  at  first  sight  from  all  other  species 
in  cultivation.  Its  upright-growing  little  fronds, 
4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  inclusive  of  their  stalks, 
are  divided  into  crisped  segments  that  are  sharply 
toothed  or  torn  at  the  edges. 

H.  .MAcEi.LANiiuM. — A  pretty  little  species,  also 
known  as  H.  attenuatum.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili, 
Chiloe,  and  the  Organ  Mountains,  and  of  a  pecu- 
liarly rigid,  upright  habit.  It  fronds,  which  are 
very  impatient  of  water  on  their  surface,  are  3 
inches  to  G  inches  long,  2  inches  to  3  inches  broad, 
three  times  divided  nearly  to  the  midrib,  and 
borne  on  upright  stalks  2  inches  to  4  inches  long, 
margined  on  each  side  with  an  undulated  and 
cris[)  wing. 


H.  JIULTIFIDUM. — This  very  elegant  species, 
with  fronds  2  inches  to  6  inches  long  and  I  inch 
to  3  inches  broad,  three  times  divided  nearly  to 
the  midrib,  with  narrow  segments,  and  borne  on 
wiry,  naked  stalks  2  inches  to  4  inches  long,  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

H.  Neesi. — A  small-growing  species,  native  of 
Java,  Ceylon,  Fiji,  Borneo,  and  the  PhiUppine 
Islands,  produces  small  egg-shaped  fronds  about 
2  inches  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
three  times  divided  nearly  to  the  midrib.  These 
are  borne  on  slightly  winged  stalks,  the  wings  and 
leaflets  being  much  crisped. 

H.  PECTiNATUM. — No  description,  however  com- 
plete, can  do  justice  to  the  elegant  appearance  of 
this  beautiful  species,  native  of  Chili  and  Chiloe, 
which,  on  account  of  the  essentially  distinct 
character  of  its  foliage,  is  of  great  interest.  The 
greyish  green  colour  of  its  fronds,  which  measure 
from  3  inches  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  are  only 
once  divided  to  the  midrib,  as  well  as  the  beauti- 
ful and  conspicuous  venation  of  its  pinnules,  which 
are  restricted  to  the  upper  side  of  the  pinnaj  only, 
are  characters  not  shared  by  any  other  known 
species. 

H.  RARUM. — A  close-growing  species,  with 
fronds  of  a  somewhat  flaccid  nature,  2  inches  to 
6  inches  long,  twice  divided  nearly  to  the  midrib 
into  forked  pinna',  showing  two  or  three  deeply- 
cut  segments  on  each  side.  This  species  is  widely 
distributed,  being  found  hanging  from  trees  in 
Chili,  Cape  Colony,  and  Mauritius,  as  well  as  in 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  where  it  covers 
trunks  of  Tree  Ferns  with  its  pendent  fronds. 

H.  TDNERiDGENSE. — This  and  the  following  are 
the  two  representatives  of  the  genus  found  wild 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  Tunbridge  Wells  Filmy 
Fern,  as  this  species  is  popularly  called,  though 
one  of  the  smallest  growing,  is  also  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole  genus.  It  is  a  com- 
pact, elegant  little  plant,  seldom  exceeding  3 
inches  in  height  and  forming  dense  carpets,  often 
covering  large  surfaces  of  rock  or  stone.  We  find 
it  first  mentioned  by  Petiver  in  his  "Musei 
Petiverani  Centuria  Prima  "  (published  in  1695), 
under  the  name  of  Darea  tunbridgensis  minor,  as 
having  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Bare,  a  botanist 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  is  a  very  cos- 
mopolitan plant,  being  found  in  Ceylon,  on  the 
Himalayas,  in  Mauritius,  Venezuela,  Jamaica, 
and  the  Peruvian  Andes,  also  in  Madeira  and  the 
Azores  ;  while  in  the  British  Isles,  although  it 
has  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  disappeared  from 
the  vicinity  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  it  is  to  this  day 
to  be  found  in  Westmoreland,  in  Ireland,  in 
Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oban. 

H.  UNiLATERALE,  Or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  Wilsoni,  is  closely  related  to  H.  tunbridg- 
ense,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  range  as  a  species. 
It  is  altogether  of  a  more  rigid  habit  and  its  foli- 
age is  of  a  much  darker  colour,  though  remarkably 
transparent,  its  pinnje  being  curved  and  re- 
peatedly divided,  but  not  fan-shaped.  Its  pre- 
sence is  not  limited  to  the  British  Isles  alone, 
where  it  is  more  widely  spread  than  tunbridgense, 
for  it  is  also  reported  from  Norway,  South  Africa, 
Tasmania,  Chiloe,  &c. 

H.  VALVATUM. — A  very  distinct  and  charming 
species,  native  of  Nicaragua,  Martinique,  Guade- 
loupe and  the  Andes  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  where 
it  is  found  growing  on  trunks  of  trees,  sometimes 
covering  them  entirely.  Its  drooping  fronds,  each 
4  inches  to  6  inches  long  and  2i  inches  broad  at 
the  base,  are  of  an  exceptionally  dark  green  colour 
and  three  times  divided  nearly  to  the  midrib,  with 
segments  on  each  side  of  it  conspicuously  waved. 
Although  not  of  a  hairy  nature,  this  species 
greatly  dislikes  water  on  its  delicate  and  very 
transparent  fronds. 

Other  species  of  dimensions  similar  to  the 
above  are  known,  such  as  axillare,  from  the 
West  Indies  ;  Bridgesi,  from  Chili  and  Chiloe  ; 
crispum,  from  Tropical  America  ;  denticulatum, 
from  .Java;  falklandicum,  from  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands ;  gracile,  from  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  ; 
pumilum,    from    New    South    Wales  ;   sabinw- 
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folium,  from  Java  ;  Simonsianutn,  from  Sikkim 
and  Khasya  ;  tenellum,  from  Ceylon  ;  undula- 
tum,  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  &o.,  but  iew  of 
these  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 

With  the  exception  of  H.  scabrum,  all  the 
species  above  described  have  smooth  foliage, 
but  there  exists  also  a  section  comprising  plants 
which  are  very  interesting  and  most  beautiful 
on  account  of  the  woolly  or  hairy  nature  of 
their  fronds.  Most  of  these  are  of  pendulous 
habit  and  grow  best  on  partly  decayed  wood 
and  on  Tree  Fern  stems  ;  these  should  never  be 
wetted  overhead.  The  following  are  the  most 
attractive  and  best  known  in  cultivation  :  — 

H.  .ERUGiNostjM.  —  This  distinct  and  well- 
marked  species,  native  of  the  island  of  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  where  it  is  found  hanging  from  rocks 
and  trunks  of  trees,  has  pretty  fronds  each  3 
inches  to  4  inches  long,  1  inch  to  2  inches  broad, 
three  times  divided  half  way  to  the  midrib,  which 
IS  wmged  in  its  upper  part.  Their  pinn*,  which 
at  all  times  are  covered  with  a  whitish  down,  are 
are  often  much  imbricated  and  the  lower  ones  are 
frequently  fan-shaped.  The  pubescence  on  the 
fronds  in  a  young  state  is  silvery,  but  with  age  it 
assumes  a  brown  or  tawny  colour. 

H.  CIOATJ-M.— This  species,  which  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  running  its  slender,  thread-like 
rhizomes  into  a  piece  of  Tree  Fern  or  of  partially 
decayed  wood,  is  somewhat  similar  in  habit  and  in 
general  appearance  to  the  better-known  chiloense, 
but  is  of  much  larger  dimensions.  Its  fronds, 
each  2  inches  to  6  inches  long  and  1  inch  to  2 
inches  broad,  have  the  stalk  of  their  leafy  portion 
broadly  winged  throughout  and  ciliated,  and  their 
pinnie  and  pinnules  are  hairy  throughout,  espa- 
cially  along  the  margin  of  the  fronds.  It  is  also 
known  as  H.  Plumieri,  and  has  a  very  wide  range 
of  habitat,  being  found  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas, 
in  W  est  Tropical  Africa,  in  Mauritius,  Madagas- 
car and  Bourbon  Islands,  and  common  in  Tropical 
America,  from  Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Chili  and 
South  Brazil. 

H.  ELiSTicTM.— A  pretty  plant  of  a  woolly 
nature,  closely  allied  to  the  better-known  hirtel- 
lum,  and  a  native  of  the  Seychelles,  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon  Islands,  where  it  is  said  to  be  plen- 
tiful. 

H.Ex-sBETCTM.— A  species  of  medium  growth, 
found  on  the  hills  throughout  India  from  the 
Himalayas  soithward  to  Ceylon.  Its  oblong, 
spear-shaped  fronds,  seldom  more  than  6  inches 
long  and  2  inches  broad,  have  the  stalk  of  their 
leafy  portion  winged  above  .and  throughout,  and 
more  or  less  dens  ly  clothed  with  deciluous  hairs 
of  a  rusty  brown  colour. 

H.  HiESDTUM.— This  distinct  and  extremely 
delicate  looking  species,  which  succeeds  best  on 
a  block  of  wood  and  in  an  upright  position,  is 
a  native  of  Tropical  America,  from  Cuba  to  South 
Brazil.  Its  pretty  fronds,  each  .2  inches  to  6 
inches  long  and  IJ  inches  broad,  only  once 
divided  nearly  to  the  midrib,  are  of  a  Haccid 
nature,  often  pendulous,  of  a  pale  colour,  and 
hairy  over  the  surface. 

H.  HiRTELLDM  —A  Very  pretty  delicate  species 
with  pale  green  fronds,  each  3  inches  to  6  inches 
long,  2  inches  to  3  inches  broad,  three  times 
dmded  nearly  to  the  midrib,  and  clothed  all  over 
with  soft  white  or  tawny  hairs,  and  borne  on 
erect  round  stalks  sometimes  4  inches  long  and 
of  a  woolly  nature. 

H.  LINEAEE.— This  very  distinct  species,  of  a 
pirticularly  hairy  nature,  is  also  known  as  H. 
elegans.  Its  pendulous  and  very  slender  fi-onds 
each  3  inches  to  S  inches  long  and  a  little  more 
than  I  inch  broad,  of  a  flaccid  texture,  are  divided 
quite  to  the  midrib,  their  pinnaj  being  deeply  cut 
into  single  or  forked  linear  segments,  with  margin 
and  surface  densely  hairy.  It  is  a  native  of 
Iropical  America  from  Jamaica  and  Mexico  to 
Brazil  and  Peru,  and  occurs  also  in  Mauritius. 

H.  or.TUsu.M.— A  small-growing  species  with 
spear-shaped  fronds,  each  seldom  more  than  4 
incheslong,  three  timasdivided  nearly  to  the  midrib 
and  of  a  particularly  woolly  nature.  It  is  a  native 
ot  the  bandwich  Islands. 


H.  SBEicEUM.— This  species,  native  of  Tropical 
America,  from  Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Peru  and 
Brazil,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  hairy  kinds  in  cultivation.  Its  splen- 
did fronds,  which  are  exceptionally  long  and  com- 
paratively narrow,  being  sometimes  2  feet  in 
length  and  seldom  more  than  2  inches  broad,  are 
once-divided  nearly  to  the  midrib  and  of  a  pen- 
dulous habit.  They  are  produced  in  such  abund- 
ance from  thin,  woolly  rhizomes  as  to  quite  cover 
the  shady  rocks  upon  which  in  a  natural  state 
this  species  grows  apaca,  and  are  rendered  very 
attractive  by  their  pinnaj,  which  are  sometimes 
simply  notched  and  sometimes  divided  more  than 
half  way  to  the  midrib,  being  covered  with  a 
tawny  and  dense  silky  down,  which  in  its  young 
stage  is  of  a  paouliarly  light  or  silvery  hue.  It 
thrives  best  on  a  piecs  of  sandstone  or  any  other 
porous  stone  over  which  its  tiny  rhizomes  cin  run 
freely,  without,  however,  clinging  to  it,  and 
should  be  held  in  an  upright  position. 

S.  G. 

Sowing  Fern  spores.— The  article  on  page  204, 
in  which  some  curiosities  of  Fern  raising  were 
dealt  with,  was  of  especial  interest  to  me,  as  the 
experience  of  your  correspondent  was  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  my  own,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  appearance  of  a  crop  of  seedlings  of 
some  kind  not  previously  grown.  Aspleniums 
(that  is,  the  greenhouse  and  stove  kinds)  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  article  in  question,  but  they 
may  be  classed  among  those  that  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  reproduce  themselves  from  spores. 
Concerning  the  length  of  time  over  which  spores 
retain  their  vitahty,  I  may  mention  that  I  sowed 
a  quantity  of  spores  of  Dicksoniaantarctica  taken 
from  a  herbarium  specimen  twenty  years  old,  and 
they  grew  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  freshly 
gathered.  Where  just  one  sowing  of  Ferns  is 
made  during  the  year  the  spring  is  the  best  time 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  finest  spores  can,  as  a  rule, 
be  obtained  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  if 
they  are  then  gathered,  wrapped  up  in  clean 
paper,  and  stored  away  in  a  dry  suitable  place, 
they  will  grow  as  readily  when  sown  in  the  spring 
as  if  they  have  been  just  gathered.  The  soil  used 
for  the  purpose  should  be  thoroughly  baked 
beforehand  in  order  to  destroy  all  signs  of  life, 
otherwise  the  surface  is  often  quickly  overrun 
with  a  creeping  Mo?slike  growth  which  will 
choke  the  Ferns.  Pteris  tremula  is  particularly 
liable  to  decay  while  sbill  in  its  earlier  stages,  and 
to  prevent  this  the  growing  spores  must  be 
pricked  oifin  little  clumps. — H.  P. 


poorer  classes  of  society  in  their  endeavours  to 
excel  in  producing  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
The  council  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  proper 
and  legitimate  work  of  the  society  they  represent 
to  introduce  and  carry  out  this  project.  In  order 
hopefully  to  inaugurate  this  important  scheme  in 
a  comprehensive  way,  an  annual  outlay  of  £200 
will  bo  necessary.  To  meet  this  expenditure  a 
special  fund  is  being  established,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  £5000  will  be  raised  for  this  beneficent  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  added  that  a  donor  of  £2.5  to 
this  fund  will  become  a  life  member,  or  be  entitled 
to  nominate  one.  Knowing  that  the  late  lamented 
Prince  Consort  forty  years  ago  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  this  subject,  I  took  the  liberty  of  bringing 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  following  reply  :  — 

Balmoral  Castle,  September  2,  1895. 
Dear  Sir, — I  amcommauded  by  the  Queen  to  end  ne 
a  cheque  for  £2.5  as  a  doaation  towards  the  purpose 
referred  to  in  your  letter  of  August  21. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours  faithfully,  Fleetwood  J.  Edwards. 

Since  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  as  the  result 
of  several  letters  I  have  written  to  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  subject,  I  am  pleased  to 
stite  that  nearly  £101)0  have  been  promised.  A 
general  appeal  will  shortly  be  made  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  districts  concerned,  together  with  the 
list  of  the  donors,  and  it;  is  hoped  that  the  result 
will  bs  commensurate  with  the  importance  and 
beneScence  of  the  undertaking. 

Bruce  Findlay. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester, 
September  10,  1895. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  BOTANIC  SOCIETY 

AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

Permit  me  to   bring  under  the   notice   of  your 


readers  the  initiation    of   a   forward   movement 
in  relation  to  this  most  important  subject.     Its 
object  may  be  described  as  to  assist  rural  effort 
in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     It 
is  well  known  that  during  the  last  few  years  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  have  become  tenants  of 
small  allotments  in  the  neighbourhood  of   laro-e 
towns.     On  the  5th  of  last  month  Mr.  Gladstoiie, 
speaking  upon  this  subject,   said  :   ■'  There  never 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country   when 
rural  effort  in  relation  to  the  sod  deserved  greater 
support,  and  those  who  render  help  in  this   di- 
rection are  public  benefactors."     The  council  of 
this  society  propose  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition 
in  the  Old  Trafford  Gardens  on  a  very  large  scale 
of  the  productions  grown  by  the  tenants  of  small 
holdings,  at  which  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  poultry,  cheese,  butter, 
&c.  brought  forward.     Prizes  will  also  be  given  to 
the  growers  of  window  plants  in  our  large  towns. 
The  counties  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  this 
effort  will   be  Lancashire,   Cheshire,   and  Derby- 
shire.    We  are  all   familiar  with   the  old  saying 
that   "  the  hope  of  reward  sweetens  labour,"  and 
there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
special  effort  will  be  the  means  of  stimulating  the  I 


TR-^FALGAR  SQUARE  AS  A  GARDEN. 

This  well-known  open  space  has  been  called  the 
finest  site  in  Europe,  and  it  most  assuredly  is 
the  focus-spot  of  London  to-day,  and,  as  such, 
deserves  more  attention  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view  than  it  at  present  receives.      It  is  true 
that  a  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  adding 
of  a  strip  of  cool,  green  turf  and  a  few  scattered 
specimens  of  exotic  plants  immediately  in  front 
of  the  National  Gallery,  but  the  attempts  are 
very  half-hearted  and  quite  unworthy  of  such  a 
magnificent  position.     What  is  wanted  is  more 
green   turf  and  a  few  bold   groups   of   Palms, 
Musas   or   Bamboos,    and   some   Water   Lilies, 
Ree.'mace  and  other  aquatics  in  the  now  bare 
water  basins.     The  main  point,  after  securing 
green  sward,  is  the  bold  and  simple  arrange- 
ment of  the  plants.     As  a  rule,  there  are  two  or 
three  times  too  many  flowers  and  plants  used  in 
even  the  best  of  our  London  parks  and  gardens. 
There  are  too  many  flower-beds,  and  these  are, 
as  a  rule,  too  near  together,  so  that  there  is  no 
breadth  or  repose.     ]n  several    London  parks 
the   other  day,    while  admiring   the   quantity, 
quality  and  variety  of   the    exotic  plants   and 
flowers  therein  employed,   I  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  absence  of  the  best  taste  in 
their   arrangement   ur   disposal.      There   is  no 
good   grouping   there.       Palms,   Dragon    trees. 
Bamboos  and  Bananas  are  dotted  singly  and  at 
equal  distances  on  the  grass  in  all   directions, 
here  a  Palm  and  there  a  Banana,  so  that  instead 
of  one  seeing  a  series  of  separate  effects  or  pic- 
tures, the  result  is  constant  repetition  ;  you  are 
wearied  by  seeing  the  same  plants  again  and 
again.     To  simplify  and  organise  this  '"dot-and- 
carry-one "  system   I  would  suggest  that  bold 
groups  of  Palms,  Dragon  trees  or  Tree  Ferns, 
or  Bananas  and  Bamboos,  be  formed  in  suitable 
sheltered    positions.       By   thus     making    bold 
groups  of  one  type   of   plant-form  or  beauty; 
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much  more  than  is  at  first  apparent  would 
be  gained  Labour  and  other  expenses  would 
be  saved  in  the  necessary  watering  and  keeping 
of  these  groups  as  so  arranged.  The  groups 
would  naturally  be  placed  so  as  to  have  a  back- 
ground of  dark  trees  or  shrubs,  and  by  concen- 
trating or  focu-esing  Ihe  plants  into  natural 
groups,  greater  breadths  of  cool,  clean  sward 
would  be  secured.  As  it  is,  all  our  public  parks 
and  London  gardens  possess  a  rich  and  healthy 
pr.  fusion  of  flowers,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
half  the  flowers  properly  and  simply  arranged 
would  yield  far  better  results.  The  Grass  also 
deserves  to  be  fed  and  kept  far  better  than  it  is 
to-day  in  the  parks,  and  those  responsible  might 
with  advantage  study  the  College  Garden  lawns 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  good  gardeners 
are  not  always,  or  even  often,  artists  as  well, 
and  this  artistic  feeling  is  what  is  especially 
wanted  in  our  public  gardens.  It  is  a  question 
for  the  authorities  answerable  for  the  beauty  of 
our  public  places  whether  good  and  costly 
materials  shall  be  more  than  half  wasted  every 
year  because  so  ill-arranged.  The  whole  art  of 
artistic  grouping  is  explained  in  Ruskin's 
"Elements  of  Drawing,"  so  that  he  who  runs, 
even,  may  read,  but  excellence  in  the  art  itself 
is  proverbially  rare.  The  main  thing  is  to  bo 
simple  and  strong,  i.e  ,  make  a  boldly  gradu- 
ated group  of  one  beautiful  thing  in  a  suitable 
place.  A  group  should  be  a  focus  spot— a  pic- 
ture with  a  good  background  on  which  tlie  eye 
can  rest  in  pleasurable  peace.  The  eye  can 
rest  on  a  broad  lawn  of  cool,  well-kept  Grass, 
but  these  grassy  glades  are  too  often  dotted 
over  with  exotic  plants  in  all  our  parks,  so  that 
the  eye  simply  wanders  from  one  plant  to  an  - 
other  in  bewilderment. 

The  principle  is  the  same  everywhere,  but  let 
us  remove  the  reproach  that  rests  upon  us  with 
regard  to  Trafalgar  Square.  It  is  the  one  point 
in  London  most  deserving  of  careful  and  beau- 
tiful adornments,  and  it  really  ought  to  be  the 
one  place  in  London  for  exhibiting  the  h'ghest 
garden  art  in  all  its  perfection.  We  may  never 
rival,  nor  would  the  attempt  be  wise  to  imi- 
tate, the  Oleanders  and  Pomegranates  in  tubs, 
the  Orange  trees  and  Myrtles  of  Southern 
Europe,  but  at  least  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
m.ake  Trafalgar  Square  at  least  during  the 
summer  months  a  place  of  Palms  on  cool, 
velvety  turf,  with  water  plants  of  beauty 
and  variety  in  the  now  bald  and  bare  basins. 
For  one  person  who  sees  our  great  parks  and 
public  gardens,  there  are  a  thousand  from  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  who  pass  to  and  fro 
through  this  noble  .square.  Let  us  make  of  it  in 
reality  a  place  of  victory  and  show  that  garden 
art  can  really  triumph  over  stony  death  and 
ugliness.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


RAILWAY  STATION  GARDENS. 
One  of  the  richest  and  prettiest  collections  of 
decorative  plants  1  have  seen  in  a  railway  station 
may  now  be  seen  at  KingEcote,  on  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  The  glass- 
roofed  verandah  is. literally  a  greenhouse  filled 
with  well-grown  flowering  plants,  such  as  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  delicate  Ferns, 
including  some  pots  of  Maidenhair  as  dark  green 
and  as  healthy  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  A  week  or 
two  ago  the  old  red  Fuchsia  fulgens  was  very 
handsome,  seven  or  eight  plants  of  it  being  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  creeping  Fuchsia  procumliens 
from  Australia  is  also  luxuriant.  I'lants  of  Sedum 
Sieboldi  and  Cam[)anulas,  blue  and  white,  and 
pendent  Ferns  till  the  corner  brackets  with  tlicir 
soft  flowers  and  leaves.  Troii:i'ohim  tuberosum 
is  very  graceful,  flowering  freely  en  one  or  two  of 
the  pillari',  its  vivid  orange  scarlet  blooms  set  otl 
by  its  glaucous  foliage. 


At  one  end  of  the  platform  over  a  sunny  door 
a  plant  of  the  old  Box  Thorn,  cr  the  Duke  of 
Argjll's  Tea  Tree,  is  fruiting  freely,  its  ^lender 
stems  hanging  down  laden  with  fruit  nearly  as 
large  as  Damsons,  but  of  a  shining  scarlet  colour. 
This  plant  (Lycium  barbarum)  is  one  of  our  most 
common  hardy  shrubs,  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  a  weedy, 
unattractive  thing,  choking  up  hedges  or  waste 
corners  with  its  shoots  and  leaves.  Here  at  Kings 
cote,  however,  the  shoots  are  gracefully  rampant 
and,  freely  laden  with  flowers  and  showy  fruits, 
they  form  quite  an  etfective  addition  to  the  place. 
Well  grown  on  warm  soil  and  trained  in  full  sun- 
shine on  a  bit  of  spare  wall,  this  old  shrub  may 
be  found  far  more  deserving  of  culture  than  is 
now  generally  supposed  to  be  the  cas^e.  Even 
some  of  the  Kew  Garden  officials  were  delighted 
with  this  Box  Thorn  fruit  as  seen  here  the  other 
d.ay,  and  were  glad  to  carry  some  away  for  further 
study.  One  little  fact  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mr.  Ward,  the  stationmaster,  was  the  avidity 
with  which  the  wasps  devoured  the  ripe  fruits  of 
the  Lycium,  and,  judging  by  their  ravage,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  not  extend  their  attention 
to  the  botanically  allied  fruits  of  the  Tomato,  of 
which  there  is  a  very  heavily  cropped  row  in  the 
stationmaster's  kitchen  garden.  Celery  also  is 
very  well  grown,  and  vegetables  and  fruit  trees 
alike  look  luxuriant  and  productive. 

Kingscote  affords  a  capital  object-lesson  for 
those  who  believe  that  gardening  might  be  more 
generally  adopted  at  railv\ay  stations,  but  of 
course  a  great  deal,  if  not  almost  everything, 
depends  on  the  individual  inclinationa  of  the 
master  in  charge.  This  is  shown  by  the  start- 
ling variations  in  decorative  treatment  adop- 
ted at  different  places.  At  one  station  herbaceous 
plants,  at  another  bedding  plants,  or,  again,  Roses 
and  other  flowering  shrubs  are  employed,  all  or 
any  of  which  are  far  better  than  the  clinker  or 
shell  rookeries,  or  the  cockle  shell  names  of  the 
stations  even  yet  to  be  seen  here  and  there  on 
nearly  all  lines. 

A  good  and  simple  use  of  the  best  and  most 
suitable  hardy  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  is 
perhaps  as  good  as  anything  with  which  to  set  off 
to  advantage  most  station  gardens.  In  some 
places  Ivy,  Wistaria,  Passiflora,  Ampelopsis,  Cle- 
matis and  other  good  wall  climbers  are  most 
suitable,  root  space  being  limited.  On  wide  warm 
banks  Gorse  and  Broom,  Laburnum,  Bladder 
Senna,  Lilac,  and  Philadelphus  may  be  employed, 
while  the  most  sheltered  and  level  spots  richest 
in  soil  may  yield  the  best  of  Strawberries  and 
early  vegetables.  I  know  one  station  embank- 
ment near  a  signal  box  in  the  midlands  where  an 
employe  planted  Strawberries  and  Whinham's 
Industry  Gooseberries  by  the  hundred,  and  he 
now  makes  a  nice  little  addition  to  his  salary  by 
his  thrift  and  foresight. 

One  charm  about  these  gardens  at  or  near 
railway  stations  is  their  variety  ;  no  two  are 
quite  alike,  and  of  course  in  no  two  are  precisely 
the  same  methods  of  treatment  desirable.  It  is 
this  dissimilarity  in  soil,  shelter,  area,  aspect,  and 
suitability  that  makes  any  gardening  organisa- 
tion 80  difficult  on  any  railway.  Perhaps  the  best 
plan  would  be  for  each  railway  company  to  offer 
prizes  (as  some  have  done)  for  the  best  kept  plots 
on  their  respective  lines.  The  judging  of  such 
diversified  plots  and  variable  cropping  would  of 
course  be  difficult,  but  perhaps  not  much  more  so 
than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  allotment  gardens  in 
places  like  Norwich  or  Nottingham. 

Even  now,  under  desultory  management,  the 
gardens  at  many,  even  if  not  most,  of  our  railway 
stations  are  very  beautiful,  and  photographs  .and 
descriptions  of  the  best  known  examples  would 
doubtless  be  very  acceptable  and  interesting  to 
all  who  are  fond  of  the  pleasant  byeways  of  our 
garden  craft.  In  any  case  the  station  at  Kingscote 
is  a  good  example  of  the  cheerful  resulls  attainable 
under  the  [leculiar  structural  conditions  there 
available.  F.  W.  BuumuoE. 


The  g'ardens  at  Versailles. — A  friend  writ- 
ing from  Paris  under  date  September  2'.i,  and  who 
has  lately  visited  these  gardens,  says :  "  V'esterday 


I  was  at  Versailles  to  see  the  grandes  eanx  play.  It 
was  my  first  visit,  and  the  whole  place  struck  me 
as  being  false,  the  keynote  beirg  the  fountains, 
which  could  only  play  on  certain  days  becautc 
there  was  not  water  enough  otherwise.  The 
enormous  expense  of  keeping  up  the  jjlace  struck 
me  too,  clipping  all  those  mangy  Yew  trees  and 
preventing  the  alleys  of  Horse  Chestnuts  from 
arching  over  the  paths.  The  gardens  are  ugly, 
the  colours  of  the  beds  dreadful,  and  the  acres  of 
bare,  dusty  and  unkempt  gravel  walks  make  the 
place  a  literal  ejesore.  It  is  tawdry  just  as  a 
b.all-rocm  is  after  a  ball,  and  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly ugly  when  Louis  XIV.  lived  there,  and 
there  was  even  less  shade  than  there  is  now. 
Place  for  place,  both  of  a  wretched  kind,  Caserta 
seems  far  finer;  the  perspectives  arc  longer,  the 
palace  has  finer  lines,  all  straight,  and  the  gardens 
are  effective  from  their  huge  size,  which  those  of 
Versailles  have  not." — B.  J. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Rose  La  France  is  one  of  the  best  of  autumn- 
flowering  Roses.  I  lately  saw  several  standards 
flowering  almost  as  profusely  as  one  could  expect 
to  find  them  in  June  in  a  sunny  forecourt  garden 
close  to  Southampton. — E.  M. 

A  fine  Sunflowcr.--Mr.  J.  Bowler,  of  Ash 
Vale,  Surrey,  has  just  brought  us  a  Sunflower  of 
great  size.  The  diameter  of  its  seed  was  18 
inches,  whilst  the  extreme  diameter  of  the  flower 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  petals  was  21  inches.  The 
plant  was  11  feet  high,  and  only  bore  one  flower. 

Starworts  from  Ireland. — From  Newry  Mr. 
T.  Smith  sends  us  a  gathering  of  Starworts 
which  are  charming  in  these  fine  autumn  days. 
Madonna  amongst  them  is  the  best  white  we  have 
yet  seen,  as  much  superior  to  A.  Purity  (also 
raised  at  Newry)  as  that  was  to  all  previous  white 
kinds. 

Lilium  nepalense. — We  have  received  from 
M.  L.  Van  Houtte  pere.  Royal  Nurseries,  Ghent, 
under  the  name  of  L.  neifjlieriense  some  very 
handsome  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Lily,  of  which 
he  says  there  is  quife  a  bitch  in  flower  in  the 
open.  Lilium  nep.alense  was  fi^'  r  d  in  Tub 
Garden,  January  19,  1SS9,  and  L.  ntilgherrense, 
April  18,  18S5. 

Floral    decoration  of  ri  il  way  stations. — 

To  encourage  the  cultivation  o"  flowers  at  the 
railway  stations  on  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany's system,  that  ccrapany  offered  £2(11)  in 
prizes  among  their  station-masters,  covering  nearly 
2(XI0  miles  of  rail.  There  were  upwards  of  200 
entries  for  the  competition,  and  the  first  prize  has 
just  been  awarded  to  the  station-master  at  Mat- 
lock Bath. 

Chrysantliemums  of  the  Mme.  Desgrange 
type  are  now  very  fine  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
doubtless  favoured  by  the  fine  autumn.  The  rich 
yellow  G.  Wermig  we  never  saw  finer  than  it  is 
here,  entirely  filling  one  bed  and  the  plants  a 
perfect  mass  of  bloom.  It  is  much  better  where 
there  are  many  beds  to  devote  ore  or  two  of  them 
to  later  flowers,  such  as  tlii  ,  tlian  to  fill  them  all 
with  summer  bloominjr  p  .i'..ts. 

Pentstemon  art:r.  hino.des. — We  have  re- 
ceived flowers  of  this  rare  and  pretty  Californian 
Pentstemon  from  Mr.  Jame?,  Woodside,  Farnham 
Royal,  Slough.  They  cluster  in  threes  or  more, 
and  their  clear  rich  yellow  colour  and  sweet  scent 
are  very  precious.  It  is  wiry  in  growth,  with 
small  leaves.  Seeds  of  it  were  sown  last  spring 
and  the  plants  are  now  in  bloom,  but  wo  doubt 
much  if  they  would  go  through  a  severe  winter 
unless  on  a  very  light  soil  and  in  a  warm  spot. 

Tecoma  Smith! ,  of  which  we  gave  a  coloured 
plate  in  TiiB  Garden  of  July  i:i,  is  again  flower- 
ing in  the  No.  4  house  at  Kew.  In  this  we  have 
a  really  useful  acquisition  to  the  limited  list  of 
autumn-flowering    greenhouse     plants.       Plants 
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little  more  than  a  foot  in  height  are  crowned  with 
a  fine  truss  of  yellow  and  orange-red  flowers.  Its 
origin  and  treatment  generally  were  alluded  to 
when  the  plate  appeared. 

The  Potato  harvest. — In  the  extensive 
Potato-growing  districts  of  Lincolnshire  and  the 
Fens  the  work  of  lifting  the  tubers  has  com- 
menced. There  is  a  larger  acreage  this  year  than 
usual,  and  the  crops  give  promise  of  good  results. 
Disease  has  already  been  noticed  amongst  some 
of  the  delicate  varieties,  but  this  does  not  prevail 
to  any  serious  extent.  Those  tubers  which  have 
already  been  lifted  are  of  good  size,  and  free  from 
disease. 

Caruations  in  Scotland.— We  were  pleased 
when  travelling  through  Scotland  to  see  many 
beds  of  splendid  Carnations  in  full  bloom.  At 
Carron  Lodge,  Stonehaven,  a  town  on  the  sea- 
coast,  near  Aberdeen,  the  plants  were  in  full 
beauty.  One  mass  consisted  of  the  old  Clove, 
from  layers  planted  this  spring,  and  in  another 
bed  the  varieties  were  mixed,  none  more  beauti- 
ful, however,  than  the  pure  white  kind  Mrs.  Muir. 

Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  in   Scotland.— 

This  is  far  more  beautiful  often  in  Scotland  than 
in  the  southern  English  counties.  When  walking 
about  Stonehaven  a  gleam  of  colour  seemed  to 
light  up  some  of  the  cottages,  produced  by  a  line 
of  this  Gladiolus  in  the  narrow  borders  underneath 
the  windows.  The  eorms  are  never  lifted,  but 
each  year  grow  up  and  blossom  in  a  way  that 
we  should  like  them  to  do  more  consistently  in 
England. 

Hydrangea  at  Saltram,  Devon.— The  Earl 
of  Morley  sends  us  photographs  of  two  plants  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  which  are  grow- 
ing in  an  open  border  there.  The  panicles  are 
unusually  fine,  especially  in  the  photo  No.  1, 
measuring  in  some  cases  20  inches  to  21  inches  in 
length.  The  plants  are  cut  down  to  two  or  three 
eyes  every  spring.  They  are  growing  in  a  moist 
border,  where  the  Iris  Ksmpferi  and  Spiraea  pal- 
mata  also  flourish. 

Cereus  triangularis,  which  is  trained  up  the 
rafters  in  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew,  now  bears 
several  fine  blooms  and  buds,  and  those  who  care 
for  these  flowers  should  see  it.  The  buds,  nearly 
9  inches  in  length,  expand  into  flowers  a  foot  or 
more  m  diameter,  yet  so  refined  in  colour  that 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  coarseness.  The  sepals 
are  sulphur-yellow,  the  many  petals  creamy  white, 
whilst  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  filled  with  a 
graceful  mass  of  slender  yellow  anthers. 

Aloe  africana,  now  flowering  in  the  succulent 
house  at  Kew,  is  a  striking  species.  It  has  a  head 
of  spiny  leaves  on  a  long  stem  4  feet  or  more  in 
height,  and  a  flower-spike  that  stands  up  erect, 
and  so  much  resembles  that  of  a  Kniphofia,  that, 
if  detached  and  only  the  flowering  portion  was 
shown.  It  might  easily  ba  mistaken -for  this  last- 
named  plant.  The  buds  are  orange-yellow,  and 
open  into  sulphur-coloured  flowers  with  long 
exserted  anthers  of  a  bright  orange-red  shade. 

Chenostoma  hispidum  and  Hypericum 
empetrifolium  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Kew 
arranged  with  the  bright  berry-bearing  Rivina 
humilis,  make  a  pretty  group.  The  first  named 
is  a  dwarf,  close-growing  plant,  with  rich,  fragrant 
foliage,  the  little  bushes  bearing  numerous  tiny 
white  flowers.  The  Hypericum  (of  about  the  same 
stature)  is  covered  with  spikes  of  yellow  bloom 
and  the  Rivina,  with  its  branched  heads,  gives 
height  and  brightness  to  the  group. 

The  Dove  Orchid  (Peristeria  elata).— With 
new  and,  m  some  cases,  remarkably  beautiful 
hybrid  Orchids  now  appearing  so  frequently 
throughout  the  year,  there  is  a  possibility  of  some 
good  old  kinds  being  forgotten,  or  at  any  rate 
put  on  one  side  to  make  place  for  one  or  other  of 
the  recent  acquisitions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
will  not  be  the  fate  of  the  Dove  Orchid,  whose 
torm  of  flower  alone  shows  the  aptness  of  its 
popular  name,  and,  besides,  its  flowers  come 
(luring  the  late  autumn  days,  which  is  a  quiet 
time  for  Orchids  generally.  We  wore  reminded 
ot  the  beauty  of  this  old  species  by  seeing  a  plant 


in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  carrying 
two  fine  spikes,  each  more  than  a  yard  in  height 
and  bearing  about  a  score  of  the  bold,  handsome 
ivory  white  flowers. 

A  scented  Fern  (Lastrea  fragrans). — When 
a  scented  Adiantum  was  first  brought  out,  not  a 
few  were  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  this  un- 
usual trait  in  a  non-flowering  plant,  above  all 
among  Ferns.  In  the  Adiantum  the  scent  is 
rather  weak,  but  in  this  Lastrea  it  is  as  powerful 
and  delicate  as  in  the  sweetest  Rose.  It  is  a  tiny 
plant,  its  fronds  less  than  3  inches  in  length, 
and  a  plant  with  about  a  dozen  of  them  was 
growing  in  a  3-inch  pot.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
and  consequently  not  hardy,  but  may  be  grown 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.  We  noticed  this  lately  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea. 

Verbena  venoaa.— This  old  plant  used  to 
figure  prominently  in  summer  bedding  arrange- 
ments a  number  of  years  back,  but  one  does  not 
often  see  it  now.  It  comes  in  particularly  bright 
during  autumn,  giving  welcome  colour  when  most 
summer  things  are  on  the  wane.  Mr.  Young  still 
uses  it  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  its  effect 
was  very  good  there  recently  in  two  beds,  where 
it  had  been  planted  in  association  with  fine- 
foliaged  plants  and  the  French  Marigold.  It  is 
also  used  with  good  effect  on  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment. Such  a  valuable  autumn  flower  as 
this  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Crocus    speciosus    var.    Aitchisoni. — The 

above  named  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
flowered  of  all  the  autumnal-blooming  Croci,  and 
has  bloomed  beautifully  with  me  during  the  past 
week.  Its  colour  is  much  lighter  in  shade  than 
that  of  the  type  form,  and  the  flowers  are  also 
larger  and  open  better.  The  petals  are  most  dis- 
tinctly and  beautifully  veined.  It  is  as  yet,  I 
believe,  a  rather  scarce  and  comparatively  expen- 
sive bulb,  but  as  it  seeds  very  freely,  the  seed- 
pods  coming  up  with  the  foliage  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April,  it  should  soon  become  more 
plentiful  and  easy  to  obtain. — W.  E.  Gumbletox. 

Apple  trees  in  bloom. — I  wish  to  corroborate 
what  I  see  published  in  The  Garden  in  respect  to 
the  extraordinary  produce  of  Apples  this  year. 
Besides  the  produce,  the  weather  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  very  abnormal  state  of  bloom  develop- 
ment. Numbers  of  young  trees  are  now  in  full 
flower  and  some  have  fruit  and  bloom  together. 
This  feature  is  very  unusual.  What  is  more  ex- 
traordinary still  is  that  young  trees  propagated 
last  month  by  budding  have  developed  bud 
growth  very  rapidly  and  the  buds  have  come  into 
bloom  as  well. — B.  Wells,  The  Fruit  Nurseries, 
Crawley. 

Lagerftroemia  indica.— The  treatment  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  J.  Lowrie  in  The  Gardem  of 
February  10,  1894,  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
at  Kew,  and  with  success,  as  there  is  a  large  plant 
of  this  beautiful  Indian  tree  now  flowering  pro- 
fusely in  the  No.  4  house  there.  It  is  planted  out 
in  one  of  the  beds  and  has  evidently  been  hard 
pruned,  which  Mr.  Lowrie  said  in  the  article 
referred  to  might  induce  it  to  assume  a  compara- 
tively dwarf  habit  without  loss  of  bloom.  The 
plant  at  Kew  is  most  profuse,  each  of  its  shoots 
being  terminated  by  a  many-flowered  cluster  of 
delightful  blossoms  which  in  colour  resemble  those 
of  the  pink  Oleander. 

Eucharis  amazonica. — With  reference  to 
the  illustration  of  Eucharis  which  appeared  in  our 
last  week's  issue,  Mr.  W.  G.  Turbutt  sends  the 
following  note  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivation  : 
"  The  Eucharis  plants  were  treated  by  my  gar- 
dener as  follows :  Temperature  6.5°  to  70",  soil 
consisting  of  rich  loam  two  parts  to  one  part  of 
leaf-mould  and  manure,  adding  a  little  charcoal. 
Avoid  repotting.  The  plants  shown  in  the  group 
had  not  been  potted  for  twelve  years,  but  were 
always  surfaced  with  sheep  manure  .S  inches  deep. 
After  giving  them  six  weeks'  rest  after  flowering 
(during  which  time  they  had  a  little  water),  and 
when  they  were  starting  again  into  growth,  they 


appeared.     They  were  never  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  dry  after  they  flowered." 

Cantua  dependens  is  a  pretty  plant  for  a 
large  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  It  does  best 
trained  up  a  pillar  or,  as  at  Kew,  on  a  trellis 
whore  it  will  get  an  abundance  of  light.  It  is 
still  in  bloom  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Kew,  and 
this  fact  indicates  its  long  flowering  season,  as  it 
usually  commences  to  bloom  in  the  early  summer 
months.  The  long  tubular  flowers,  disposed  in 
pairs  or  clusters  of  three,  are  of  a  bright  shade  of 
clear  rosy  carmine  at  the  mouth  of  the  flower,  but 
the  tube  is  of  a  distinct  orange  shade.  It  is  a 
nati\'e  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  does  best  in  a 
cool  house,  but  there  is  little  doubt  it  might  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  not  a  few  southern  and 
western  gardens  if  trained  on  a  wall,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, at  OfBngton.  A  good  plate  of  this  plant 
was  given  in  The  Garden  of  September  12,  1885. 

Some  new  Caladiums. — Several  of  this  sea 
son's  new  Caladiums  were  still  beautiful  with 
fresh  and  lovely  leaves  in  a  variety  of  tints  when 
we  saw  them  recently  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  The  following  were  especially  worthy 
of  note  :  Her  Majesty,  which  has  leaves  of  an 
extra  light  green  colour,  suffused  with  a  silvery 
hue  and  shading  to  a  soft  pink  with  age,  old  and 
young  leaves  alike  distinctly  attractive  in  tender 
and  delightful  shades.  Sir  Henry  Irving  ob- 
tained an  award  of  merit  early  in  the  season  as 
another  welcome  variation  from  the  prevailing 
tint  that  most  predominates  among  Ciladiums. 
Its  leaves  have  a  white  centre,  which  fades  into 
light  green  margined  around  the  edge  with  a 
much  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.  Lady 
Mosley  is  distinct,  having  bold  leaves  of  a  light 
red  colour,  the  leaf  veins  standing  out  being  of  a 
much  deeper  red  hue,  whilst  a  narrow  well-de- 
fined margin  of  green  adds  to  its  colour  attrac- 
tions. Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  has  leaves  of  a  deep 
red  colour  marbled  with  white,  whilst  the  margins 
are  well  defined  by  a  bronzy  green  tint.  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  also  noteworthy,  with 
pretty  leaves  varied  in  a  soft  and  refined  manner. 


Begonia  metallica  and  B.  echinosepala.^ 

Some  fine  specimens  of  these  between  5  feet  and 
6  feet  high  constitute  a  most  charming  group  at 
the  present  time  in  the  No.  4  greenhouse  at  Kew. 
The  plants  in  question  are  simply  laden  with 
flowers,  which  in  colour  are  soft  pink  and  white, 
and  therefore  most  pleasing.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  species  the  papillose  sepals  are  very  sin- 
gular, forming,  as  it  were,  a  spiny  fringe  to  the 
flowers.  This  in  the  mass  has  a  distinctly  pretty 
effect.  Such  kinds  as  these  are  deserving  of  far 
more  attention  at  the  hands  of  gardeners,  and 
being  especially  suited  to  the  cool  conservatory 
and  greenhouse  should  be  in  demand.  The  charm- 
ing sprays  of  their  flowers  in  specimen  glasses 
should  also  meet  with  approval,  and  being  pro- 
duced in  such  numbers  would  prove  most  helpful. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  almost  unique 
effects  that  may  result  from  a  careful  use  of  some 
of  these  free- flowering  summer  and  winter-flower- 
ing Begonias,  and  particularly  is  this  true  for 
home  use.  That  such  plants  should  be  lost  sight 
of  is  a  matter  for  surprise,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  equal  them  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to  get  quite  small 
plants,  though  age  with  these  seems  to  favour 
their  more  free  flowering. — E.  J. 

Hardy  flowers  in  Regent's  Park. — In  look- 
ing round  to  see  what  colour-beauty  was  visible 
from  hardy  flowers  of  the  present  time,  v,  e  were 
delighted  to  find  in  Regent's  Park  a  picture  of 
present-time  flowers  that  in  colour  effect  was  as 
good  as  anything  we  have  seen  all  the  year.  The 
best  and  most  artistic  of  summer  bedding  is 
poor  and  ineffective  at  the  present  time,  be  the 
weather  ever  so  favourable,  as  indeed  it  has  been 
of  late,  yet  it  seems  absurd  to  be  told  in  these 
glorious  autumn  days  that  one  has  come  too  late 
to  see  the  flowers  at  their  best.  ( iardens  might 
always  be  fresh  and  gay  with  a  picture  that 
ch.anges  with   the   passing    weeks   and   months. 


were  watered   constantly  with  farmyard  manure    The  border  in  Regent's  Park  is  about  as  perfect  a 
water,  occasionally  diluted   as  the   flower  spikes  I  representation  of  September  flowers  as  we  ever 
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saw  in  a  public  park,  and  with  its  sweep  of  turf 
in  front  and  mass  of  shrubs  behind  forms  a  pic- 
ture that  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Helian- 
thus  multiflorus  was  to  be  seen  in  several  good 
group?,  and  as  a  foil  to  its  brightness  came 
the  delicate  tints  of  the  Starworts,  Robert 
Parker  among  the  tall  ones  and  Aster  acris  in 
dwarfer  growth.  Rudbeckia  speciosa  and  Sedum 
spectabile  gave  a  charming  variety,  whilst  early 
Chrysanthemums,  Zinnias  and  the  old  pot  Mari- 
gold were  additional  features  of  less  prominence. 
Such  autumn  pictures  are  all  too  seldom  seen  in 
our  parks  and  public  gardens. 

Liycoris  aurea. — This  remarkable  and  hand- 
some bulbous-rooted  plant  is  now  in  flower  in  No. 
4  greenhouse  at  Kew.  In  the  rich  orange-yellow 
of  its  large  funnel-shaped  blossoms  there  is  a  dis- 
tinctness which  alone  gives  value  to  the  plant. 
The  peculiar  shade  of  its  flowers  is  by  no  means 
common  ;  indeed,  for  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in 
point  of  colour  one  has  to  refer  to  the  newer  forms 
of  the  Montbretias,  and  even  then  we  are  minus 
the  lichness  so  noticeable  in  the  above  plant. 
Perhaps  a  more  fitting  description  for  this 
Lycoris  would  be  to  call  it  a  golden  Amaryllis 
of  a  type  midway  between  formosissima  and  bella- 
donna. In  the  specimens  now  flowering  at  Kew 
the  flower-spike,  which  appears  before  the  leave?, 
is  nearly  2  feet  high.  Other  sjnkes  are  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  so  that  its  beautiful  flowers 
may  be  admired  for  some  little  time  longer.  The 
bulbs  are  in  pots  of  about  6  inches  across,  and  to 
all  appearance  the  plants  are  easily  accommo- 
dated. Being  a  native  of  China,  it  may^be  of 
doubtful  hardiness,  unless  in  warm  and  favoured 
distiicts,  where  at  the  foot  of  a  south  or  south- 
west wall  it  may  prove,  with  moderately  deep 
planting,  a  charming  companion  to  the  Belladonna 
Lilies.  Where  a  good  stock  of  bulbs  exists  it  is 
certainly  worth  a  trial.  A  coloured  plate  of  this 
was  given  in  The  Garden  recently. — E.  J. 

Kniphofia  liybrida  Triumph.  (Hort.  Leicht- 
lln).  — Theabove-named  late  blooming  form  of  these 
fine  autumnal  ornaments  of  our  gardens  is  now 
in  flower  with  me  for  the  first  time,  and  is 
quite  the  most  beautiful  variety  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  was  raised  a  few  years  ago  by  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  who  has  done  more 
for  the  improvement  of  these  fine  plants  than  any 
other  person.  He  has  done  well  to  name  this 
variety  Triumph,  as  in  size,  clearness  and  bril- 
liancy of  colour,  and  form  of  flower  it  is  as  near 
perfection  as  may  be  and  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 
The  colour  is  a  clear  shade  of  apricot-orange, 
with  a  distinct  white  marking  round  the  mouth 
of  each  flower.  As  it  commences  to  open  in 
centre  of  spike  and  continues  to  expand  upwards 
and  downwards  simultaneously,  I  conclude  that 
K.  comosa  must  be  one  of  its  parents,  as  this  is 
a  marked  characteristic  of  this  very  distinct 
species  (which  has  bloomed  with  me  here  this 
summer  for  the  second  time).  It  diS'ers  from 
K.  Leichtlini,  which  commences  invariably  to 
open  at  the  top  of  the  spike,  and  from  K.  aloides 
and  all  its  numerous  progeny,  which  open  from 
the  base  of  the  spike  upwards.  I  also  noticed 
this  characteristic  in  the  fine  deep  orange  hybrid 
Sirius,  which  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  it 
also  the  blood  of  K.  comosa  must  predominate. 
Of  .ill  the  hybrids  known  to  me  Triumph  comes 
nearest  to  Lachesis.  also  very  beautiful  and  free- 
blooming,  and  coming  from,  I  believe,  the  same 
garden,  but  the  subject  of  this  note  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  them  all. — W.  E.  CtTMiiLEXoN. 

Atnasonia  punicea. — This  plant  may  now 
be  seen  flowering  freely  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nur- 
sery at  ChcLsea.  Gardeners  are  getting  to  know 
of  its  beauty  and  great  usefulness  for  giving  a 
welcome  colour  to  plant  stoves  or  warm  green- 
houses durmg  the  latter  months  of  the  year — in 
fact,  from  now  onwards  till  Christmas.  There  is 
nothing  to  rival  it  in  brilliance  but  the  old  Poin- 
settia,  and  it  is  so  very  diB"erent  from  t^at  plant, 
that  those  who  have  need  of  the  one  can  hardly 
fail  to  include  both.  As  hmted  above,  it  will 
succeed  in  a  warm  greenhouse  where  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  much  bolow  00",  and  as  regards 


cultural  treatment,  that  is  much  the  same  as  for 
the  Poinsettia.  It  will  not,  however,  stand  the 
somewhat  hardy  summer  treatment  that  many 
growers  give  to  the  latter.  Amasonia  punicea 
derives  its  brightness  from  red  bracts,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  in  a  head,  as  in  the  Poinsettia,  but 
distributed  along  the  stem  after  the  manner  of 
the  leaves,  of  which,  in  fact,  they  are  miniatures. 
The  spike  of  those  coloured  bracts  not  unfre- 
quently  attains  to  a  length  of  from  15  inches  to 
18  inches.  There  were  some  fully  9  inches  in 
length  even  thus  early  upon  the  plants  we  saw  at 
Chelsea.  These  bracts  also  are  not  the  only 
colour  beauty  of  the  plant,  although  by  far  the 
most  persistent,  but  it  has  flowers  as  well  of  no 
mean  beauty.  These,  borne  from  the  axil  of  each 
bract,  are  long  and  tubular  like  those  of  a  Ges- 
nera,  but  more  cylindrical,  contracted  at  the 
mouth,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  Another 
valuable  point  in  connection  with  this  plant  is  the 
length  of  time  the  bracts  will  remain  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden  — Colchicumgigan 
teum,  now  at  its  best,  resembles  C.  speciosum, 
but  differs  in  the  larger  size,  brighter  and  softer 
colour,  and  .also  the  shape  of  the  flowers,  the  seg- 
ments being  more  pointed.  In  any  case  it  is  a 
superior  plant.  Crocus  vallicola,  which  opened 
on  September  10,  is  still  good  ;  the  creamy  white 
striking  flowers  make  the  border  gay.  Galanthus 
Olga;  Regina?  seems  to  be  at  least  three  weeks 
earlier  than  G.  nivalis  octobrensis ;  the  buds 
appeared  through  the  soil  on  September  15,  and 
had  we  not  had  such  dry  weather,  they  might 
have  pushed  even  earlier.  This  hot  and  dry 
weather  has  also  caused  that  loveliest  of  all  Kni- 
phofias— K.  Nelsoni— to  show  its  flower-scapes 
much  earlier  than  last  year.  Six  to  ten  came  from 
one  root  and  the  plant  reaches  up  to  4  feet.  The 
jpikes — very  narrow,  only  Ij  inches  thick  and 
about  10  inches  long — show  brilliant  and  different 
shades  of  scarlet,  and  the  somewhat  loose  arrange- 
ment of  the  single,  rather  thin  flowers  makes  it 
very  attractive.  The  picture  is  brightened  by  the 
grassy,  bright  green  foliage.  Coriaria  nepalensis 
is  in  great  beauty.  It  is  a  suffrutescent  perennial 
which  in  winter  dies  down  to  the  root-stock  ;  the 
twigs,  which  reach  3  feet,  are  well  clothed  with 
pale  green,  kidney-shaped  leaves,  and  the  insig- 
nificant flowers  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  main 
twigs.  They  will  soon  change  into  fruits,  which 
hang  gracefully  down  like  large  Currants,  and 
are  of  a  bright,  deep  orange-yellow.  It  likes  a 
shady  position.  Among  the  numerous  Solidagos, 
S.  Gattingeri  must  be  mentioned.  It  is  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  other  species,  but,  owing  to  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  panicle,  has  a  much 
lighter,  feathery  appearance  and  looks  very 
pleasing. — Max  Leichtlin,  Bwlen-Baden. 


dews  have  again  been  very  heavy,  but  no  rain 
has  fallen  for  nearly  three  weeks,  while  the  perco- 
lation through  the  heavy  soil  gauge  has  ceased 
altogether,  and  only  a  few  drops  of  water  are  found 
each  morning  to  have  passed  through  the  one 
containing  light  soil.  During  the  last  five  days 
the  sun  has  shone  brightly  on  an  average  for  over 
8|  hours  a  day.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Obituary. 


Death,  of  Herr  Hermann   Stenger.— Herr 

H.  Stenger — who  was  successively  in  the  service 
of  Messrs.  Veitch,  at  Exeter  and  Chelsea,  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Pine-apple  Place,  Messrs.  Carter, 
Holborn,  and  finally  represented  Messrs.  Vilmorin 
in  this  country — died  suddenly  on  Monday  last  at 
his  residence  at  Dulwich.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  quite  incapacitated  by  paralysis, 
but,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  his  last  employers 
(whom  he  served  only  a  few  years),  he  ended  his 
days  peacefully  and  happily. 


) '  Rosa  rugosa  not  fruiting. — I  have  for 
several  years  had  R.  rugosa  and  R.  rugosa  alba 
growing  vigorously  and  blossoming  freely,  but 
they  rarely  set  any  fruit.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  know  if  any  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
failure. — A  Devonshire  Subsoriher. 

Drying  fruit.— In  reply  to  the  query  of 
"  North  Cotswold  "  in  your  issue  of  September'21, 
I  can  inform  him  that  the  Waas  evaporator,  for 
which  Mr.  F.  E.  Clotten,  of  65,  Euston  Road,  is 
agent  in  England,  can  be  used  upon  a  hot  plate 
and  will  evaporate  Apples  or  dry  Plums  satis- 
factorily ;  price  £3  Ss.- J.  H.  Thorold. 

Hose  Lady  Helen  Stewart.— I  should  be 
glad  to  have  from  those  who  have  tried  it  their 
opinion  of  the  Rose  Lady  Helen  Stewart.  I  have 
found  it  a  pretty  and  distinct  Rose,  but  covered 
with  mildew  from  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
when  there  was  no  trace  of  it  on  other  Roses.  I 
do  not  think  the  cause  of  mildew  has  received 
sufficient  attention.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  system  of  pruning  back  for  autumn  blooms, 
which  we  have  all  practised  for  many  years,  has 
a  tendency  to  foster  it,  as  it  induces  a  plentiful 
growth  of  young  tender  shoots,  which  are  the  first 
to  be  attacked  by  the  disease  and  are  powerless 
to  resist  it  ;  in  fact,  the  only  remedy  seems  to  be 
to  cut  them  off.  The  old  summer  Roses  which 
are  not  treated  in  this  way  are  seldom  troubled 
with  the  pest.— M.  E.  C. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.- The  sixth 
successive  unseasonably  warm  week,  while  the 
last  three  days  -Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day— have  been  exceptionally  hot  for  the  time  of 
year,  the  highest  readings  in  the  shade  being  re- 
spectively 78%  82°  and  79°.  Indeed,  the  maximum 
shade  temperature  (82°)  on  Tuesday  was  higher 
than  any  recorded  here  in  September  during  the 
preceding  ten  years.  Previous  to  this  hot  spell 
there  occurred  two  cold  nights,  when  the  exposed 
thermometer  showed  2°  of  frost.  Beyond  shrivel- 
ling a  few  single  Dahlia  flowers,  these  frosts  did 
no  damage  in  my  garden.  The  range  of  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  week  has  been  considerable, 
and  on  Tuesday  last  the  difference  between  the 
lowest  night  and  the  highest  day  readings  in  the 
thermometer  screen  amounted  to  as  much  as  37". 
The  air  also  has  remained  during  the  daytime 
remarkably  dry  for  September,  and  on  one  day 
the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  dry 
and  wet  bulb  thermometers  reached  14°  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  .afternoon.  At  this  hour  the  heat  has 
throughout  the  week  been  invariably  greatest. 
At  1  foot  dei!p  the  ground  temperature  has  risen 
nearly  .5°  during  the  last  three  days  and  now 
stands  at  02'^,  or  about  as  high  as  would  be 
seasonable  at  the  same  period  in  August.     The 


Names  of  plants. — Eric  James. — 1,  Selagi- 
nella  divarieata  microphylla  ;  2,  Microlepii  hirta  cris- 
tata;  3,  Selaginella  Griffithi;  4,  S.  Brauni  (Wilde- 
novi'of  commerce);   5,  S.  sp.;  we  cannot  identify; 

6,    S.  erythropue   (umbrosa  of  commerce). Beech 

Hill,  WoA-imfli.— Petunia  White  Countess  of  Ellesmere. 

^.  Jif.   Bannerman.  —  Chenopodium    capitatum. 

f.  D.  Brocklehiirst. — Clematis   graveoleiis.     See 

plate  in  Garden,  March  24,  1894. A.  Bowles.— 

Cololiicum  tpeciosum. AX — 1,  Pteris  cretica  albo- 

lineata  ;  2,  Pteris  cretica  ;  3,  Asplenium  viriparum  ; 
i  Adiantum  graoillimnm  ;  5,  Adiantum  oonciunum 
latum ;    6,   Adiantum    eapillus  -  Veneris ;    7.    Pteris 

scaberula. W.   Wickluim. — A  species  of  Phlomis, 

but  we  should  like  to  see  flowers. 

Names  of  fruit.— I*!-.  Begge  Paullcii .— A.pp\eB : 
3    Fearu's  Pippin  ;  4,  Blenheim  ;  5,  Mere  de  Manage ; 

l'  and    2,    next    week. W.    P.— Pear    Pitmaston 

Ducliesa,  Plum  rotten. J.  G.  C— Fears:  2,  Swan's 

Kg!?  ;  3,  Gansel's  Berganot ;  5,  Pitmaston  Duchess  j 
(),"Be'mre  Bosc;  7,  Bessie  ;  others  next  week. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Roses  and  Rose  Culture."    By  Wm.  Paul.    Eighth  • 
edition,  illustrated.     Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 

"  Greenhouse  and  Window  Pliints."     By  C.  ColUns. 
Maeniillan  and  Co.  ,      ^,    . ,    „     ,  » 

"Amateurs'     Orchid     Cultivators    Guide-Book. 
Bv  H.  A.  Burbury,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  J.  Chamber- 
1-ain.     Second  edition.     Blake  and  McKenzie,  Liver- 
pool. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
WUch  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  bnt 
Thi  Art  itsklt  is  Ninmt" — Sltakapean. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PLUMS  AND  DAMSONS. 
This  year,  again,  there  have  been  enormous 
crops  of  both  these  fruits,  and  the  usual  lament 
as  to  prices  has  been  heard  on  all  sides,  many 
growers  stating  that  after  paying  all  expenses 
nothing  has  been  left  for  them,  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  been  brought  into  debt  over  their 
consignments.  One  grower  informed  me  that 
he  sent  4  cwt.  of  rather  small  yellow  Magnum 
Bonum  Plums  to  a  midland  market.  The  sales- 
man, after  paying  carriage  and  deductiflg  his  com- 
mission, sent  the  grower  two  penny  stamps  as 
the  nett  returns  for  the  fruit.  Other  similar 
cases  could  be  mentioned  where  something 
like  the  same  has  been  realised  for  Plums  and 
Damsons  in  bulk,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
frequently  stated  that  the  demand  is  much 
below  the  supply,  and  that  the  culture  of  these 
stone  fruits  is  overdone.  On  the  face  of  it 
many  would  be  disgusted  at  the  very  low  value 
but  there  is  another  side  of  the  matter,  viz.  : 
how  far  is  the  grow  er  himself  responsible  for  such 
unsatisfactory  results  ?  First,  the  fruit  is  small 
owing  to  the  heavy  crop  and  inadequate  manur- 
ing to  develop  it  fully.  Secondly,  inferior  or  un- 
suitable varieties  are  grown  ;  and  thirdly,  there 
is  wretched  packing.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
splendid  crops  of  large  fruit  that  Plums  and 
Damsjn?  will  tear  if  heavily  manured,  but  how 
few  give  the  trees  the  liberal  treatment  they 
ought  to  do  when  thus  burdened  !  The  answer 
some  would  m  ke  is  that  the  expense  in  pur- 
chasing feitilisers  is  too  much;  but  if  by  ex- 
pending i'5  the  grower  can  make  £50,  no  one 
can  question  the  wisdom  of  such  an  investment. 
Having  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  expenditure 
and  receipts  in  fr ait  culture,  the  above  figures 
represent  tlie  average  returns  made  by  judicious 
manuring,  and  I  may  further  add  that  Victoria 
Plums  have  realisad  from  £18  down  to  £7  per 
ton  this  year,  only  one  consignm"iit  falling  so 
low  as  £7  out  of  many  tons,  proving  conclusively 
that  it  pays  to  spend  a  few  pounds  extra  to 
get  full  size  in  fruit  in  plentiful  seasons. 

Inferior  or  unsuitable  varieties  are  another 
source  of  dissatisfaction,  and  in  such  years  as 
the  present  are  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth, 
not  paying  for  gathering  and  railway  carriige, 
and  the  sooner  such  trees  are  beheaded  and 
grafted  with  better  sorts  the  greater  advantage 
it  will  be  to  the  owner.  Two  varieti'  s  that 
might  be  worked  upon  such  stocks  are  Early 
Prolific  and  the  Czar,  Both  of  these  come  into 
use  before  there  is  any  danger  of  gluts,  and 
were  worth  on  the  average  .£14  per  ton  this 
season.  They  are  excellent  market  varieties, 
and  the  former  is  a  well-known  constant  bearer 
that  always  travels  and  sells  well.  Czar  is  a 
larger  and  a  little  later  Plum  finding  favour  in 
most  markets.  Victoria  still  heads  the  list  as 
a  midseason  sort,  but  everyone  is  planting  it, 
and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  it  may  be 
overdone  in  future.  Where  Pond's  Seed- 
ling succeeds  well,  it  will  pay  to  work  it  upon 
strong,  but  inferior  varieties,  as  it  is  later  than 
Victoria,  and  sells  well  when  that  variety  is 
over.  Pond's  Seedling  answers  in  the  west  of 
England,  but  I  have  never  had  it  of  the  size  it 
attains  in  the  north.  At  the  Edinburgh  show, 
September  10  and  11,  it  was  exhibited  in  grand 
form  by  many  exhibitors. 


Packing  is  most  discreditable,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  salesmen  are  able  to  sell  much  of  the 
fruit  at  any  price.  When  in  several  northern 
markets  last  week  I  saw  Plums,  Damsons, 
Apples,  ifec,  put  in  flats,  pots,  barrels,  and 
other  packages  without  hay,  paper,  or  any  sub- 
stance to  act  as  a  cushion  for  the  fruit  ;  conse- 
quently it  had  travelled  badly  and  looked  dear 
at  any  price.  Plums  put  in  flats  and  sieves 
had  in  many  instances  rolled  about  in  transit, 
and  where  a  damaged  or  decayed  fruit  was  in 
it  had  spoiled  the  sample  completely.  Damsons 
were  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  salesman 
who  had  received  them  said  he  could  not  dis- 
pose of  them.  If  the  same  fruit  had  been 
lightly  and  carefully  packed  it  would  have 
made  top  prices.  The  grower  himself  is  en- 
tirely to  blame  in  such  cases,  and  until  these 
senders  alter  their  mode  of  packing  we  shall 
continue  to  hear  of  wretched  prices.  Compare 
the  great  diSerence  in  the  Plums  now  coming 
from  Californiajand  Hamburgh  into  our  markets. 
In  spite  of  the  longer  journey,  shipping,  and 
re- shipping,  they  are  far  more  presentable  than 
much  of  our  produce,  although  inferior  in 
flavour,  and  unless  we  improve  in  our  market- 
ing we  shall  have  more  of  these  foreign  consign- 
ments to  contend  against.  In  Manchester 
I  saw  sieves  of  dark  Plums  from  Germany  and 
other  Continental  sources  selling  freely  at 
2s.  6d.  per  sieve.  W.  G.  C. 


Apple  King  of  the  Pippins. — How  unsuited 
this  Apple  appears  to  be  for  growing  as  a  standard 
upon  the  Crab  stock.  I  have  lately  seen  scores  of 
trees  of  it,  and  in  no  case  have  I  seen  a  healthy, 
free-growing  tree.  Although  the  trees  were 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  highly-coloured  fruit,  the 
growth  appeared  to  be  stunted  and  not  at  all 
like  what  one  cares  to  see  in  a  standard.  Here 
in  this  [garden  it  is  the  same  ;  the  trees  as  stan- 
dards make  annually  very  little  growth,  but  bear 
freely,  while  the  bushes  not  only  crop  heavily, 
but  grow  fraely. — E.  M. 

Plum  Jefferson. — I  can  quite  bear  out  the 
estimate  of  "E.  M."  as  to  the  value  of  Jefferson 
Plum.  I  doubt  if  a  better  all-round  variety  could 
be  named.  I  commenced  picking  at  the  latter 
part  of  June  from  a  fine  tree  growing  in  our  Plum 
house.  For  cultivation  under  glass  Jefi'erson  is 
admirably  adapted,  the  trees  fruiting  very  freely, 
the  fruits  individually  being  of  large  size  and 
of  most  luscious  flavour.  Against  an  east  wall  it 
has  been  superb,  and  I  have  fruits  now  hanging 
(September  21)  fully  ripe  on  a  tree  trained  again st 
a  north  wall.  Nor  is  this  all,  as  it  has  fruited 
and  ripened  up  grandly— in  fact,  is  one  of  our 
heaviest  croppers  as  a  standard  in  the  orchard, 
also  as  a  bush.  This  is  a  good  record  for  any 
Plum.  This  variety  of  Plum  may  have  its  likes 
and  dislikes  like  other  fruits  as  to  soils,  but  I 
never  yet  met  with  it  other  than  succeeding  well ; 
consequently  I  feel  safe  in  recommending  a  trial 
at  least  being  given. — A.  Young. 

The  Codlin  motli  maggot.— On  p.  194  Mr. 

Groom  asks  it  the  above  pest  is  general,  and  what 
steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  In 
answer  to  the  first  query,  I  hear  many  complaints 
in  this  part  (South  Herefordshire)  as  to  the  havoc 
wrought  by  this  maggot  in  the  Apple  crops,  and 
while  EO  little  is  done  to  prevent  its  increase,  I 
question  if  the  attack  will  not  be  worse  in  the 
future.  In  many  orchards  the  infested  fruits  lie 
for  weeks  to  rot  or  be  eventually  collected  for 
cider  making,  and  while  on  the  ground  the  larvse 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  pass  from  the  Apples 
to  more  permanent  quarters  to  lodge  for  the  winter 
and  increase  and  att.ack  future  crops.  All  these 
fallen  fruit  should  be  immediately  picked  up  as 
they  fall,  or  pigs  might  be  permitted  to  range  many 
of  the  orchards,  and  thus  effectually  dispose  of  the 
embryo  enemy.  This  would  only  be  effectual  in 
standard  orchards ;  where  there  are  dwarf  trees 
or  standards  with  bush  trees  between ,  pigs  could 


not  be  utilised  very  well.  In  those  cases  where 
the  Apple  trees  are  low  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  most  effectually  keep  the  Codhn  moth  at  bay. 
Out  of  Fome  6000  bush  trees  I  think  we  have  not 
had  si.x  Apples  infested  with  the  grub  in  as  many 
years.  In  spraying  for  the  larvit;  of  the  winter 
moth,  prior  to  and  immediately  after  the  blooms 
setting,  with  Paris  green,  1  oz.  to  20  gallons  of 
water,  I  discovered  that  the  Codlin  moth  grub 
never  put  in  an  appearance,  though  the  same 
trees  had  been  severely  attacked  the  previous 
season,  and  other  orchards  not  sprayed  near  had 
a  large  proportion  of  their  fruit  ruined.  This  is 
the  sixth  year  I  have  employed  Paris  green,  and, 
as  stated,  it  is  a  most  uncommon  occurrence  to 
find  an  Apple  with  a  grub  in  it.  No  doubt  there 
will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  Paris  green  owing  to  its  deadly 
poisonous  nature,  but  I  can  assure  any  readers 
that  with  ordinary  care  no  injury  will  be  done  to 
human  beings,  cattle,  or  poultry,  and  the  gain  in 
having  perfect  fruit  will  not  only  enhance  the 
value  of  the  same,  but  also  add  to  the  reputation 
of  the  grower. — W.  G.  V. 

Size  in  fruits  —One  of  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent truly  wonderful  as  well  as  abnormal  eeason 
has  been  the  very  evident  increase  in  size  of  both 
Apples  and  Pears  on  ordinary  orchard  or  standard 
trees  in  all  sorts  of  foils,  but  especially  on  stiff 
soils.  I  have  seen  Hessle,  Swan's  Egg,  Calebasse, 
Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  BeurriS  Diel,  and  similar 
varieties  grown  as  hardy  orchard  fruits  for  market 
sale  in  size,  colour,  and  cleanness  of  skin  far 
superior  to  what  has  been  grown  for  many  years. 
This  shows  the  great  importance  of  warmth  as 
well  as  of  comparative  atmospheric  dryness  in 
helping  to  produce  good  orchard  Pears.  As  one 
result  we  may  find  these  fruits  ripening  unusually 
early  ;  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  the  bulk  of 
Pears  will  be  ripe  a  month  earlier  than  would  be 
the  case  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  greater  size  and 
finer  appearance  of  the  fruit,  the  Pear  crop  being 
generally  a  moder.^te  one,  have  proved  most  bene 
ficial  to  the  market  growers,  who  have  been  ob- 
taining for  these  fruits  what  is  to  them  very 
satisfactory  prices.  Apples,  too,  under  similar 
conditions  have  shown  remarkable  advance  over 
what  is  seen  in  ordinary  seasons  in  the  fruits 
being  of  exceptional  size  and  finish.  I  saw  the 
other  day  a  heavy  crop  of  Ribston  Pippin  upon 
an  old  tree  from  which  for  twenty  years  previously 
it  had  hardly  been  possible  to  gather  a  decent 
sample  because  of  spot  or  scale,  also  because  of 
canker.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  has  in  many  places 
shown  exceeding  size  and  fine  colour.  King  of 
the  Pippins  and  Yellow  Ingestre  are  very  large 
and  of  superior  finish.  Lord  Suffield  and  Manks 
Codlin  never  have  been  finer,  although  these  once 
highly  favoured  Apples  can  hardly  be  sold 
at  Is.  per  bushel.  Whilst  Pears  have  sold  very 
well.  Apples  are  in  such  immense  quantities, 
that  they  find  a  poor  market  in  spite  of  their  fine 
appearance.  It  is  a  penalty  which  has  to  be  paid 
for  having  too  many  early  ones  and  a  marvellous 
crop. — A.  D. 

PLUMS  AGAINST  WALLS. 
This  has  been  an  ideal  season  for  Plums,  the 
fruits  being  both  freely  produced  and  well 
developed.  Where  a  largo  selection  is  grown  it 
has  been  most  interesting  testing  the  different 
varieties,  each  having  a  flavour  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  best,  however,  have  been  produced  against 
walls.  There  are  certain  gardens  and  districts 
where  good  dessert  Plums  are  produced  in  the 
open  on  trees  grown  as  bushes  or  standards,  bub 
theseare  the  exceptions.  To  produce  these  special 
dessert  varieties  in  their  best  form  wall  culture 
is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  is  astonishing  the 
advantage  even  a  north  wall  is  to  Plums,  that  is 
when  some  attempt  is  made  to  treat  the  trees 
properly,  in  the  matter  of  a  suitable  border  es- 
pecially, as  herein  I  think  lies  the  secret.  There 
is  the  advantage  of  the  season  of  these  fruits  bemg 
prolonged,  which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
Green  Gage,  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  and  Washington 
are  excellent  planted  against  a  north  wall,  so  also 
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is  Angelina  Burdett.  The  secret  lies  in  having 
a  raised  border  sloping  from  the  back  to  the  front, 
and  where  a  width  of  7  feet  or  8  feet  can  be  left 
undisturbed.  The  roots  are  therefore  encouraged 
near  the  surface,  which  is  most  essential.  The 
whole  surface  becomes  a  perfect  network  of 
healthy  fibrous  roots.  Plums,  like  other  fruits, 
cannot  be  expected  to  succeed,  even  against  any 
aspect,  when  the  surface  up  to  within  a  couple  of 
feet  of  the  wall  is  disturbed  by  annual  digging. 
The  soil  being  loose  and  rich,  the  growth  becomes 
gross  and  unfruitful.  A  width  of  at  least  6  feet 
should  be  devoted  to  the  roots,  and  then  with  a 
judicious  system  of  summer  pinching  and  training, 
with  freedom  from  insect  pests,  the  production  of 
well-developed  fruits  is  assured.  Barrenness  is 
more  the  outcome  of  faulty  treatment  than  even 
climatic  influence. 

I'lums  will  not  succeed  on  a  cold  ill-drained 
soil,  but  it  must  not  be  surmised  that  I  wish  to 
infer  that  Plums  will  not  succeed  on  what  are 
termed  naturally  cold  soils,  as  the  soil  of  this 
garden  is  certainly  of  this  description.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  trees  not  succeeding  well, 
and  this  is  quickly  discerned  by  the  trees  fruiting 
sparsely,  also  by  the  fruits  cracking  and  having 
a  rusty  appearance,  the  border  should  be  raised, 
also  drained  if  necessary.  If  it  is  not  convenient 
to  work  the  whole  border  over,  quite  large|stations 
should  be  formed,  the  soil  being  taken  out  to  the 
depth  of  20  inches,  and  when  returned  have  a  good 
addition  of  wood  ashes  or  burnt  garden  refuse 
and  old  lime  rubbish.  This  may  seem  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  take,  but  the  results  obtained  justify 
the  work. 

Select  trees  for  planting  which  have  five  or  six 
well-balanced  shoots.  These  should  be  shortened 
back  after  the  soil  has  settled  down  and  before 
growth  commences,  so  as  to  secure  well-furnished 
trees  from  the  base  upwards.  A.  Yocng. 


stances,  have  made  a  special  study  of  Apples  and 
their  qualities,  and  in  every  case  when  asked  their 
opinion    they  emphatically  stated  that  the  best 
Newtown  Pippins  would  not  equal  our  best  Cox's 
Orange  or  Kibston   Pippins  in   flavour.      Again, 
yesterday  I  saw  one  of  the  leading  salesmen  and 
largest  importers  of  Apples,  and  who  always  sends 
me  a  selection  of  the  choicest  imported  Apples,  and 
he  stated  that  no  foreign  Apples  would   compare 
favourably  with  the  two  British  sorts  named  when 
grown  on  suitable  land.     Many  arguments  might 
be  brought  forward  to  prove  the  superiority  of  our 
own  Apples,  but  I  think  it  will  suflice  to  state 
that  no  Apples  from  any  part  of  the  world  realise 
the  price  in  London  as  made  by  choice  samples  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin.     Though  not  at  liberty  to 
mention  names,  I  have  received  letters  asking  for 
the  best  Cox's  Orange,  with  an  intimation  that  1 
might  charge  my  own  price  for  the  same  ;  conse- 
quently such  returns  have  been  received  as  would 
appear  incredible  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
demand  for  really  the  best  fruit.     As  one  fruiterer 
remarked,   money   is  no   object  with   customers 
who  insist  on  having  the  best  fruit  procurable, 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  such  buyers  found 
Newtown  Pippin  equal  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  or 
the  old  Ribston  they  would  quickly  cease  to  pay 
such  fancy  prices  for  the  latter. — W.  G.  C. 


dress  about  one  half  of  the  trees  each  year,  and 
so  well  do  the  latter  appreciate  this  attention 
that  the  borders  are  alive  with  roots.  There 
is  no  rank  growth  of  trees  promoted,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  mass  of  fibres  near  the  surface 
is  just  what  is  wanted  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy, 
yet  most  free-bearing  condition.  A  complete 
failure  is  rarely,  if  ever  experienced,  and  it  is 
no  fault  of  the  trees  if  they  do  not  annually 
produce  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  clean  fruit.  These 
top-dressings,  besides  affording  food,  act  bene- 
ficially during  the  summer,  conserving  mois- 
ture and  preventing  cracking  ;  also  obviating 
the  necessity  for  lifting  and  root-pruning. 


I. 


LEAF-SOIL  FOR  FRUIT   TREES. 

It  is  surprising  how  well  tree  roots  like  leaf- 


Apple  Lanb's  Prince  Albert.  —  I  note 
"  F.  W.  B."  in  his  interesting  note  (p.  221)  on 
back  garden  Apples  includes  this  in  his  list,  and 
certainly  it  is  worth  more  than  passing  notice,  as 
it  grows  in  any  soil  or  position.  I  have  had  it 
for  some  years  and  it  has  never  failed  to  crop 
freely,  bearing  fruits  above  medium  size.  For 
tmall  gardens  in  bush,  pyramid,  or  cordon  form 
it  is  the  most  prolific  variety  that  can  be  grown. 
Small  trees  crop  very  freely  on  the  Paradise 
stock.— G.  W.  S. 

Apple  Cox's  Pomona. — The  above  variety 
this  season  is  remarkable  for  its  heavy  crops.  All 
kinds  of  trees,  and  in  districts  far  apart,  are  bear- 
ing heavy  crops,  the  fruit  being  very  highly 
coloured.  I  am  aware  this  variety  cannot  be 
termed  a  first-rate  fruit,  as  it  so  soon  loses  flavour 
when  stored,  and  if  gathered  early  becomes  mealy 
and  of  poor  flavour.  With  care  in  storing,  allow- 
ing the  fruits  to  hang  on  the  trees  until  quite 
ripe,  they  are  much  better  in  flavour  and  they 
keep  well  into  November.  Birds  and  wasps  are 
very  fond  of  these  soft-fleshed  and  highlj'-coloured 
fruits,  and  to  preserve  the  crop,  early  storing  is 
practised  ;  but  it  is  better  to  lose  a  few  fruits  than 
spoil  the  value  of  the  whole  crop.  The  above  is 
doing  much  better  on  the  Paradise  stock  than  on 
the  Crab,  and  if  allowed  a  free  growth  (not  cutting 
hard  back),  it  rarely  fails  to  fruit.  Many  growers 
find  this  a  most  profitable  market  fruit  for  early 
autumn  supplies. — S.  H. 

Apple  Newtown  Pippin.— I  must  confess  to 
being  astonished  that  "  J.  C.'  should  consider  the 
above  variety  of  Apple  the  best- flavoured  sort 
grown,  excelling  any  of  our  own  productions.  As 
this  discussion  has  arisen  from  a  note  of  mine 
some  months  ago  in  Thk  G.\rdex,  I  have  taken 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  various  remarks 
made  by  writers  in  favour  of  Newtown  Pippin, 
Coxa  Orange  and  Ilibston  Pippin,  and  I  must 
still  adhere  to  my  statement  that  there  are  no 
Apples  from  any  part  of  the  globe  to  equal  well- 
grown  .ind  fully  ripened  fruits  of  the  two  last- 
named  varieties.  During  the  past  few  weeks  I 
have  been  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  best  fruit 
growers  in  the  kingdom,  men  who,  in  some  in- 


soU.     Only  form  a  heap  20  yards  or  more  from 
an  Elm  tree,  and  it  wiU  not  be  long  before  it 
is  fully   occupied    and   practically  spoilt   by   a 
network  of  roots.     Fruit  tree  roots  are  not  so 
hungry  and  far-reaching  as  those  of  forest  trees, 
but  they,  too,  wUl  find  their  way  into  heaps  of 
decaying  leaves  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  stems.     In  an  old  garden  I  have  recently 
visited,  a  large  Pear  tree  against  a  high  wall 
was   in   a  healthier   condition    than   the   rest, 
the   fruit  being  larger   and   freer  of  blemish. 
Eight  feet  away  from  the  wall  there  is  a  sunken 
pit,  to  wliich   all   the   leaves   collected  in   the 
pleasure  grounds  are  wheeled  and  left  to  decay. 
Each    season    when    the    decayed    leaves    are 
taken  out  for  the  flower  garden,  potting  shed, 
and  such  like  it  is  found  over-run  by  Pear  tree 
roots,  and  it  is  the  food  the  latter  draw  from 
this  source  that  greatly  benefits  the  tree.     Act- 
ing on  my  advice,  a  portion  of  the  many  fruit 
trees  in  this  garden  will,  in  their  turn,  have  a 
heavy  mulching   of   these  half  decayed  leaves 
(decaying  stable  manure  might  be  added  with 
advantage,  only  it  is  not  forthcoming),  and  it 
will   not   be  long   before  they  present  an  im- 
proved appearance.     Merely  surfacing  over  the 
crround  to  a  distance  of  6  feet  or  more  from  the 
stems   would   not   meet    the   case.     The   roots 
ought  in  all  such  departures  to  be  bared,  return- 
ing the  surface  soil  on  to  a  dressing  6  inches 
thick  of  the  decaying  vegetable  matter.    Unless 
so  covered  with  soil  the  leaves  cease  to  decay, 
get  dry,  blow  about,  and  do  little  or  no  good. 

One  of  the  best  collections  of  pyramid  and 
bush  Apple  and  Pear  trees  I  have  ever  seen  was 
then,  and  is  still,  kept  in  a  most  healthy, 
heavily  productive  state  by  occasional  top- 
dressings  of  decaying  vegetable  refuse  other 
than  manure.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
a  great  heap  of  leaves,  sweepings  from  lawns 
and  walks,  road  trimmings  and  vegetable  refuse 
is  formed,  and  this  is  duly  well  mixed  together 
and  formed  into  a  huge  Vegetable  Marrow  bed. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  or  soon  after  frosts 
destroy  the  Vegetable  Marrows,  the  heap  is 
turned,  all  large  stones  thrown  out  and  sticks, 
stalks  and  such  like  cast  on  one  side.  With 
the  aid  of  the  latter  a  garden  smother  is  formed, 
and  the  ashes  and  burn-bake  resulting  are  then 
mixed  with  tlio  larger  heap  of  decaying  refuse. 
In  this  way  enough  material  is  collected  to  top- 


Grape  Cannon  Hall  Muscat.— How  seldom 
do  we  see  this  Grape  grown  in  private  gardens 
really  well.  From  what  I  have  lately  seen  of  it  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  requires  some- 
what heavy  soil  to  grow  in.  In  some  localities 
where  the  soil  approaches  sand  this  Grape  is 
quite  a  failure.  At  Mr.  P.  Kay's  Grape-growing 
establishment  at  Finchley  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  culture  of  this  Grape  that  one 
can  imagine.  A  span-roofed  house  400  feet  long 
and  36  feet  wide  is  planted  on  both  sides  with  it 
with  the  exception  of  two  canes  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh in  the  centre.  These  latter  are  presumably 
for  obtaining  pollen  to  aid  in  the  fertilisation  of 
the  Cannon  Hall  variety,  which  is  a  bad  setter. 
No  complaint  of  that  sort  can  be  made  here,  judg- 
ing from  the  Grapes  which  were  then  hanging 
upon  the  Vines.  The  berries  were  large,  too  large 
perhaps  to  please  some  persons.  Each  Vine  was 
carrying  two  rods  ;  the  close-spur  system  of  prun- 
ing is  adopted. — E.  M. 

Apple  Baiunann's  Bed  Keinette.  — This  is 
one  of  the  best  Apples  I  have  grown  in  cordon 
form,  and  it  is  worth  a  note  on  account  of  its  free- 
bearing  qualities.  A  few  years  ago,  wanting  a 
fence  to  hide  a  portion  of  the  vegetable  quarters, 
I  was  advised  to  plant  the  above,  the  growths 
being  trained  to  a  few  wires.  The  trees  were 
maidens  :  some  were  allowed  to  make  two  leads, 
others  one.  All  have  done  well,  and  the  fruits 
being  freely  exposed,  they  colour  up  grandly.  1 
admit  the  flavour  cannot  be  termed  first-rate  if 
the  fruits  are  classed  as  dessert,  but  it  is  not 
strictly  a  dessert  kind.  It  is  a  great  bearer  with 
me  and  is  very  telling  in  a  collection,  its  bright 
crimson  colour  being  remarkable,  and  when  well 
grown  it  is  above  medium  size.  It  makes  a  fine 
pyramid  and  is  a  useful  kind  for  gardens  with 
restricted  space. — S.  H.  B. 

Apple  Margil.— This  old  dessert  variety  is 
well  worth  including  in  new  lists  where  flavour  is_ 
appreciated,  as  it  partakes  largely  of  the  Ribston 
flavour.  I  admit  it  cannot  in  some  soils  be  termed 
a  heavy  cropper,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  bears 
regularly  and  makes  a  pretty  bush  or  pyramid. 
When  grown  as  a  standard  it  does  not  make  a 
large  tree,  but  is  a  fair  cropper  in  most  seasons. 
This  variety  is  still  a  favourite  in  many  gardens 
in  spite  of  so  many  new  introductions,  and  as  it 
keeps  well  into  the  winter  it  makes  a  nice  dish 
for  dessert,  and  will  often  thrive  whore  Ribston 
fails.  For  years  I  grew  this  variety  in  espalier 
form,  and  as  such  it  is  very  suitable.  It  is  a  neat 
grower  and  requires  less  pruning  tjhan  many 
others,  doing  well  on  the  Paradise  stock.— b.  U. 

Young  Strawberry  plants.— (hardeners  who 
took  the  hint  and  planted  their  young  Straw- 
berries on  solid  ground,  prepared  some  time  before- 
hand, will  this  autumn  prove  the  superiority  ot 
such  a  root  run  over  loose,  freshly-dug  ground. 
The  former  retains  the  moisture  so  much  better, 
besides  keeping  the  roots  at  home  and  encouraging 
the  formation  of  abundance  of  fresh  fibres.  1  ur- 
ther,  those  who  did  not  mulch  their  young  beds 
after  planting,  especially  on  light  soils,  will  find 
that,  owing  to  excessive  evaporation,  growth  is  less 
vigorous  than  usual.  On  such  soils  I  would 
advise  mulching  even  now,  not  necessarily  over 
the  whole  area,  but  for  about  a  foot  round  each 
plant.     Spent  Mushroom  manure  is  the  best,  as 
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this  13  close  and  does  not  allow  of  any  escape  of 
moisture.  Several  copiou.s  waterings  should 
follow  this  operation,  and  if  of  liquid  manure  so 
much  the  better.  Where  this  cannot  be  had,  give 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  previous 
to  laying  on  the  mulch.  Plants  so  treated  will 
more  than  repay  the  extra  labour  in  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  next  summer. — J.  C. 


FIGS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir,- — I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  see  that  you  are 
taking  up  the  subject  of  Fig  growing.  It  seems 
to  me  somewhat  strange  how  little  this  po])ular 
and  delicious  fruit  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
cultivated  in  England,  especially  as  it  is  so  easily 
giown.  I  have  about  twelve  or  fourteen  trees  in 
my  outdoor  garden  ;  someof  these aregrown against 
walls  and  some  are  standards.  The  late  winter 
was  a  trying  one  in  the  extreme,  so  much  so,  that  I 
was  reluctantly  induced  to  protect  three  of  them 
by  way  of  experiment,  all  of  which  suffered  even 
to  the  very  roots,  but  they  are  now,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  vigorously  recovering.  The  others,  unpro- 
tected in  any  way,  pulled  through  the  winter  well 
and  produced  excellent  crops  in  nearly  every 
instance,  and  if  I  had  sold  their  produce  it 
would  have  fetched  more  money  than  double  or 
treble  an  equal  number  of  my  overburdened 
Apple  or  Pear  trees.  Most  of  my  trees  have 
been  planted  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and 
those  not  protected  rarely  fail  whatever  may  be 
their  situation,  either  standing  alone  or  against  a 
wall.  The  former  I  rarely  or  ever  prune,  but  the 
latter  I  prefer  pruning,  as  the  sun  ripens  the  fruit 
bstter  and  quicker.  The  Brown  Turkey  I  find 
the  most  prolific.  I  apply  every  other  year  lime 
rubble  to  the  roots  and  occasionally  a  little  ordi- 
nary manure.  I  keep  down  the  tap  roots,  water 
liberally  with  soft  rain  water  and  occasionally 
with  soot  water.  Strong  manurial  stimulants 
create  wood,  but  not  fruit.  Figs,  I  believe,  can 
be  easily  and  profitably  produced  and  with  very 
little  trouble.  Gwbnt. 

Newport,  Mon. 


Apple  Bramley's  Seedling.— Those  who 
planted  this  variety  a  few  years  ago  will  have 
good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  so 
doing.  It  is  a  very  free- bearing  variety  in  a 
young  state,  and  will  keep  well  into  May  given  a 
cool  store.  This  variety  was  brought  into  promi- 
nent notice  at  the  Apple  congress  held  at  Chis- 
wick  in  1883.  The  fruits  are  very  handsome, 
large,  solid,  heavy,  angular,  deep  green,  with 
dull  red  streaks,  and  of  very  good  cooking  quality. 
When  in  bloom  it  is  quite  distinct  from  many 
others,  having  a  large  flower  of  great  substance. 
It  is  doing  very  well  as  a  bush  on  the  Paradise 
stock  and  is  most  prolific.  It  is  also  doing  well 
as  a  standard,  making  a  vigorous  growth. — G.  W. 

Open-air  Peaches.— This  will  be  a  record 
year  amongst  Peach  growers,  both  as  regards  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  fruit  on  open  walls. 
Of  course  this  remark  can  only  apply  to  places 
where  the  trees  are  well  looked  after  all  the  year 
round,  for  the  time  has  gone  when,  owing  to 
genial  springs  and  even  seasnns  throughout,  good 
gatherings  could  be  made  from  semi-neglected 
Peach  walls.  This  season  healthy  trees  which 
have  been  well  mulched  and  freely  supplied  with 
water  have  produced  large  fruit  of  extra  good 
colour.  This  is  true  even  of  later  sorts,  such  as 
Harrington  and  Late  Admirable.  In  a  gentleman's 
garden  near  Retford,  by  no  means  a  good  locality 
for  gardening,  the  Peach  trees  on  walls  are  a 
tight  worth  seeing.  This  is  due  to  the  continuous 
attention  bestowed  on  them.  In  spring,  as  soon 
as  disbudding  is  completed,  almost  daily  syringing 
of  the  foliage  is  practised,  except  when  the 
weather  is  sunless  and  cold,  this  being  continued 
right  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  colour. 
This  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  from  gardeners 
where  labour  is  short,  but  if  spring  washings  are 
not  frequently  done,  aphis  is  sure  to  get  a  footing 


and  ruin  the  crop,  if  not  the  trees.  At  the  place 
under  notice  the  wood  is  laid  in  thinly,  the 
trees  well  mulched  and  copiously  watered  in  dry 
weather  with  farmyard  liquid.  Depend  upon 
it,  were  these  simple  yet  essential  cultural  details 
attended  to  regularly  and  well,  many  gardeners 
might  still  grow  good  Peaches  on  open  walls  who 
have  abandoned  the  attempt  owing,  as  they  say, 
to  the  unsuitable  seasons.  From  various  sources 
I  learn  that  the  demand  for  Peach  trees  for 
planting  on  walls  has  been  far  greater  during  the 
past  two  years  than  for  many  years  previous, 
which  is  certainly  a  hopeful  sign. — J.  C. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  note  from  Scarborough.— This  golden  sum- 
mer weather  has  made  our  northern  gardens  glow 
with  unwonted  brilliance.  If  only  a  coloured 
photo  were  possible  !  The  failures  of  last  year 
and  the  damages  of  last  winter  are  now  compen- 
sated by  this  rich  harvest  of  luxuriance  and  wealth 
of  beauty. — Edward  H.  Woodall. 

Polygonum  orientale  makes  an  imposing 
autumn  group  when  grown  as  well  as  at  Kew, 
where  two  beds  are  quite  a  feature  in  the  herba- 
ceous grounds.  The  plants  are  nearly  lU  feet 
high,  well  clothed  with  large  deep  green  leaves 
and  flowering  freely.  It  wants  a  light,  rich,  warm 
soil  in  order  to  grow  to  such  great  dimensions. 

Chrysanthemum  Coquetterie. — I  enclose  a 
bloom  of  this  which  has  been  open  about  ten  days. 
The  plants  are  about  3  feet  high,  and  the  natural 
time  of  flowerin'?  is  October.  Crown  buds  are 
white  with  saffron  centre  and  the  terminals 
blush. — R.  Owen. 

*,*  A  remarkably  fine  flower  for  so  early  in  the 
season. — Ed. 

Stokesia  cyanea  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  the 
present  time,  but  not  usually  seen  in  good  form, 
as  it  often  gets  spoilt  by  rain  in  the  average 
autu  mn .  It  has  large  and  showy  blooms  of  a  pretty 
blue  colour.  A  good  bunch  of  fine  flowers  was 
prominent  in  Mr.  M.  Prichard's  group  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  fruit  show. 

Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  favoured  by  the 
unusual  heat,  is  flowering  well  this  autumn,  and 
we  noticed  several  pretty  bushes  of  it  in  full 
bloom  at  Coombe  Wood.  The  flowers,  small  indi- 
vidually, but  borne  in  crowded  clusters  all  along 
the  shoots  of  the  current  season's  growth,  have  a 
distinct  and  graceful  appearance.  They  are  of  a 
pretty  shade  of  lavender-blue. 

Dahlia  Watford  Beauty.— This  single  Dah- 
lia, of  which  a  quantity  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush  at  the  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  we  have  seen  for  a 
longtime,  distinct,  effective  and  most  harmonious 
in  colouring.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  shade 
of  orange- buff,  true  old  gold  colour  with  a  crimson 
zone  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  which  imparts  a 
particular  richness  to  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Besmodium  penduliflorum  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  shrubs  now  blooming  in  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nurseries.  There  is  an  old  stool 
of  it  and  the  shoots  die  back  to  the  ground  every 
year.  In  spring,  young  growth  starts  up 
vigorously,  and  by  autumn  the  shoots  are  6  feet 
or  more  in  height.  They  are  loosely  supported, 
and  the  long  racemes  of  bloom  fall  over  in  a  most 
graceful  way.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rosy 
purple  colour. 

Vernonia  fasciculata  is  an  uncommon 
autumn-flowering  composite  now  blooming  in  the 
herbaceous  grounds  at  Kew.  It  would  be  more 
appreciated  if  naturalised  than  growing  in  a 
choice  bed  or  border,  but  we  noted  it  for  the  deep 
rich  violet-purple  tint  of  its  flowers.  These  are 
Daisy-like,  but  double,  and  borne  in  crowded 
heads  on  the  top  of  shoots  that  resemble  those  of 
the  Osier  alike  in  their  tall,  slender,  unbranched 


growth  and  profusion  of  long,  narrow,  drooping 
leaves. 

Flowering  hardy  Hibiscus.- 1  send  you  a 
spray  of  the  North  American  Hibiscus  (hybrid,  I 
believe)  which  is  flowering  fairly  freely  this  year. 
It  would  be  a  handsome  plant  if  its  lower  leaves 
did  not  begin  to  turn  yellow  as  the  flowers  appear. 
The  plant  has  been  in  a  corner  in  the  kitchen 
garden  for  the  last  five  years,  and  has  flowered 
three  times,  but  never  so  freely  as  this  year.— 
W.  Shirley,  Fareham. 

Rudbeckia  occidentalis  deserves  to  be  grown 
along  with  the  best  Coneflowers  judging  from  its 
appearance  at  Kew,  where  a  fine  plant  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  Coneflower  group.  In  leafage  it 
is  quite  distinct  from  o'her  kinds  generally 
grown,  as  it  has  compound  leaves  made  up  of  two 
pairs  of  broad-lobed  leaflets  and  a  larger  terminal 
one.  The  flower  has  about  ten  long,  broad  rich 
yellow  rays  and  a  rounded  cone  of  a  greenish 
shade  in  the  centre. 

Cereus  rostratus.  —  This  showy  Mexican 
plant  has  been  producing  its  huge  yellowish  cream 
blossoms  recently  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew. 
The  flowers  were  produced  quite  near  the  glass, 
high  up  on  the  quaint  fleshy  stems,  and  must  have 
been  nearly,  or  quite,  lU  inches  across  at  the 
widest  part.  The  species  evidently  requires  a  con- 
siderable length  of  rafter  to  develop  its  peculiar 
growths,  and  though  very  showy  when  in  bloom, 
it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  free  flowering  judging 
by  its  size. — E.  J. 

Single  Cactus  Dahlias.— Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  of  Rothesay,  who  introduced  this  class  into 
our  gardens,  and  who  have  raised  many  fine 
varieties,  send  us  a  gathering  of  flowers  of  these. 
The  old  type  of  single  Dahlia  was  very  regular  in 
form,  but  in  the  Cactus  varieties  there  is  a  decided 
break  away  from  this,  which  will  no  doubt  cause 
them  to  find  many  admirers.  Among  those  sent 
there  are  yet  many  poor  washed-out  colours,  but 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  rich  and  pleasing  self- 
coloured  varieties  are  being  raised. 

The  Italian  Pimpernel  (Anagallis  Monelh). 
—There  are  several  forms  of  the  Italian  Pimper- 
nel with  distinctly  coloured  flowers,  and  all  are 
hardy  annuals,  well  worth  attention  in  the  gar- 
den. They  would  make  pretty  edgings  if  sown 
in  a  sunny  spot,  as  they  trail  about  in  the  same 
way  as  our  native  kind.  At  Gunnersbury  House 
Mr.  Hudson  has  sown  a  line  in  front  of  one  of  the 
borders,  and  the  variety  is  a  very  fine  one,  with 
large  flowers  of  a  deep  self  Gentian-blue  colour, 
very  rich  in  sunshine  when  many  flowers  are  open. 

Perpetual  Pinks.- It  is  a  great  gain  to  have 
the  Pink  season  extended  into  the  latest  days  of 
autumn,  for  one  can  hardly  become  tired  of  the 
refined  colour  and  delicious  fragrance  of  this 
flower  The  variety  Ernest  Ladhams  is  now 
becoming  well  known.  At  the  Crystal  Palace 
show  Mr.  Ladhams  showed  this  kind  and  seedlings 
from  it  of  the  same  perpetual  character,  making 
altogether  a  display  of  Pinks  that  suggested  early 
.June  days  rather  than  the  close  of  September. 
The  flowers  were  as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  in  early 
summer  days. 

Kniphofia  caulescens.— This  handsome  and 
distinct  species  is  well  grown  by  Mr.  Latham 
at  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens.  By  its 
characteristic  boldness  generally,  as  also  on 
account  of  its  spreading  leaves,  the  species  is  well 
suited  for  isolated  positions,  and  being  perfectly 
hardy  may  be  planted  in  high  and  dry  positions 
in  the  rock  garden  where  few  plants  thrive.  But 
in  these  it  must  not  be  shut  off  from  a  good  depth 
of  soil  for  its  roots.  Under  Mr.  Latham  s  care  it 
receives  a  position  quite  sheltered  from  keen  and 
cold  winds,  as  these  inflict  greater  injury  than 
severe  or  prolonged  frost.  South  or  south-west 
positions  suit  it  admirably,  and  in  both  positions 
it  was  unharmed  during  last  winter,  the  plants 
receiving  no  protection  whatever.— E.  J. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Francis  Fell.— The  objection 
that  is  raised  to  the  majority  of  the  Cactus- 
flowered  Dahlias-thit  they  hide  their  flowtrs 
among  the  shoots -is  a  reasonable  one,  and  atault 
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that  raisers  should  seek  to  eliminate  in  new  kinds. 
It  is  most  essential  to  do  so  if  these  Dahlias  are  to 
become  popular  as  garden  flowers.  The  variety 
under  notice  is  a  new  kind  that  is  free  from  the 
drawbacks  above  mentioned,  judging  from  a 
plant  we  lately  saw  with  Mr.  Hudson  at  Gunners- 
bury  House.  The  upper  portion  was  a  mass  of 
flowers,  thrown  out  well  from  the  shoots.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white  and  of  the  finest  Cactus 
form. 

Acidanthera  bicolor  has  again  been  flower- 
inor  freely  in  a  frame  at  Kew,  and,  although  not 
quite  hard}'  enough  for  open  air  growth,  is  a 
graceful  and  beautiful  plant  that  many  will  like 
to  grow.  In  habit  and  appearance  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  an  Ixia  and  a  Gladiolus.  The 
flowers  are  thinly  arranged  on  the  .«pike  and 
decidedly  pendulous.  They  consist  of  six  equal 
pointed  segments  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  whilst 
at  the  base  of  each  is  a  triangular  blotch  of  violet- 
purple,  which  gives  a  decidedly  rich  effect.  A 
coloured  plate  of  this  plant  was  given  in  The 
Garden'  for  May  18  of  this  year. 

Genista  tinctoria  elata.  —  The  common 
Dyer's  Weed  is  a  nuisance  in  poor  pasture  fields, 
as  cattle  will  not  eat  it  nor  mowing  kill  it.  Its 
prefence  plainly  indicates  poverty  of  soil,  and  we 
have  seen  it  charming  in  sheets  of  yellow  upon 
poor  stony  banks  where  little  else  would  grow. 
The  variety  under  notice  is  merely  a  tall  growing 
form,  but  its  value  as  a  garden  plant  is  greater  in 
consequence  of  its  extra  stature,  and  it  is  also  one 
of  the  latest  flowering  representatives  of  the 
Broom  family.  Mr.  Prichard  showed  shoots  of  it 
a  yard  or  more  long,  and  covered  with  rich  yellow 
flowers,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show,  and  we  have 
seen  the  plant  very  beautiful  in  the  rock  garden 
at  Kew  this  season. 


Acer  ruflaervj  is  a  beautiful  Maple  growing 
in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nurseries.  It  has  the  pecu- 
liar and  pretty  bark  variegation  so  characteristic 
of  the  Pennsylvanian  Maple,  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  this  species,  whilst  it  is  a  much 
better  tree,  as  it  grows  faster.  The  bark  of  the 
stem  and  of  the  mature  branches  is  deep  green 
striped  with  white,  and  that  of  the  young 
growing  shoots  is  silvery  white,  covered  with  a 
glaucous  bloom.  The  leaves  are  long,  slightly 
three  lobed,  and  turn  rich  yellow  in  autumn. 
Such  a  pretty  tree  as  this  ought  to  be  frequently 
seen,  and  with  the  added  beauty  of  its  bark 
variegation  it  would  prove  attractive  the  whole 
year  round. 

Abies  brachyphylla  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  newer  conifers,  and,  judging 
from  the  tine  breadths  of  it  we  lately  saw  in  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nurseries,  a  hardy  and  handsome 
kind  that  planters  would  do  well  to  try.  Messrs 
Veitch  consider  it  a  better  tree  than  Nordmann's 
Silver  Fir,  and  the  present  state  of  a  large  break 
of  this  kind  beside  that  of  A.  brachyphylla 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  habit  of 
growth  A.  brachyphylla  may  be  described  as  in 
tsrmediate  between  Nordmann's  Fir  and  A.  Pin 
sapo.  The  leaves  are  deep  green  above,  but 
beautifully  glaucous  on  their  under  sides.  The 
fine  shoots  of  the  current  season's  growth  show 
it  to  be  a  strong  and  .'apid  growing  tree,  whilst 
it  is  cjuite  distinct  from  other  kinds  of  Abies 
growr  'n  gardens. 

Autumn  Roses.— ,Mr.  Oipen,  of  We?t  Berg- 
holt,  sends  u'  a  chimiing  collection  of  Tea  Roses 
from  the  open  air,  showing  how  well  they  flower 
in  his  district  this  fine  year.  Among  them  not 
the  least  beautiful  are  some  Ro?es  with  a  single 
tendency,  and  also  a  particularly  splendid  one 
which  Mr.  Orpen  considers  the  same  as  Bardou 
Job,  and  as  to  which  he  makes  the  following 
remarks  :  "  Mr.  F.  Cant,  who  gave  me  the  buds 
from  which  I  raised  my  plants,  considers  it  dis- 
tinct from  Bardou  .Job,  and  showed  it  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  as  a  new  variety  in  1894,  but  the 
judges  did  not  consider  it  distinct.  I  am  not 
fulliciently  ac(|uainted  with  Bardou  Job  to  form 
.an  opinion,  but  I  know  this  I  send  you  is  one  of 
the  grandest  garden  Roses  I  have  ever  seen  ;  the 


foliage  is  very  fine  and  large  and  the  plants  are 
always  in  flower.  The  growth  is  very  strong ; 
some  made  this  season  is  over  6  feet  high." 

Citrus  triptera.— The  past  winter  has  not 
diminished  the  size  nor  in  any  way  injured  the 
fine  plant  of  this  hardy  Orange  growing  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood,  and  it  is  now 
bearing  many  fine  fruits.  It  is  a  remarkable  and 
beautiful  shrub,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest 
collection.  Its  leaves  are  trifoliate,  of  a  light 
green  and  almost  persistent ;  the  bark  of  the 
shoots,  too,  is  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  singly  along  the  shoots,  the 
bark  of  which  makes  an  admirable  foil,  as  the 
leaves  are  but  thinly  borne.  The  shoots  are 
also  armed  with  formidable  stout  spines,  some  of 
them  nearly  2  inches  long.  The  specimen  at 
Coombe  Wood  is  about  7  feet  high,  with  a  dense 
pyramidal  habit.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  Citrus 
and  a  woodcut  showing  its  fruits  were  given  in 
The  Garden  for  September  2'2,  1894. 

A  fence  of  Dahlias. — It  is  not  often  that  one 
sees  Dahlias  used  to  make  a  fence  or  screen,  but 
at  Gunnersbury  House  they  have  been  used  by 
Mr.  Hudson  with  splendid  efifect,  and  nothing 
could  be  finer  in  these  glorious  autumn  days  than 
this  fence  of  Dahlias.  On  the  carriage  front  of 
the  house  an  iron  and  wire  fence  with  a  Grass 
verge  in  front  of  it  divides  a  piece  of  grass  land 
from  the  carriage  drive.  A  border  of  soil  little 
more  than  a  foot  in  width  suffices  for  the 
Dahlias,  which  are  tied  to  the  fence  and  revel  in 
their  open  quarters  with  abundance  of  sun  and 
air.  Their  limited  root-run  conduces  to  profuse 
flowering,  and  they  make  a  fine  display,  as  only 
the  best  of  the  Cactus  and  decorative  kinds  have 
been  planted.  It  is  possible  from  this  fence  to 
cut  daily  supplies  of  flowers  without  in  the  least 
diminishing  the  beauty  of  the  display,  whilst  it 
suggests  another  way  of  autumn  gardening. 
Much  more  should  be  done  with  autumn  flowers. 
In  not  a  few  places  of  late  all  that  we  could  see 
of  flowers  were  the  remnants  of  the  summer 
months. 


M.  Watsoni  are  the  larger  of  the  two,  but  those 

of  M.  parviflora  are  not  so  small  as  the  name  would 

suggest,  whilst  they  are  of  a  purer  white  than 

.hose  of  M.  Watsoni. 
t 

Eniphofia  Nelsoni. — I  cannot  at  all  agree 
with  Herr  Max  Leichtlin's  description  of  the 
above-named  plant  on  page  252  of  your  last  issue 
as  the  loveliest  of  all  Kniphofias,  nor  can  I  under- 
stand for  a  moment  how  such  a  consummate 
judge  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  plants  (as  he 
undoubtedly  is)  could  commit  himself  to  any  such 
expression  of  opinion.  I  have  now  thirteen  spikes 
of  this  miniature  variety  (or  species,  as  it  most 
probably  is)  either  in  full  flower  or  coming  on. 
These  are  produced  by  nine  plants  in  their  second 
year  from  seed  received  direct  from  its  introducer 
— Mr.  Nelson — so  it  is  decidedly  quick  to  mature 
itself  and  most  free-blooming,  as  one  of  my  seed- 
lings bloomed  last  year  in  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  With  these  two  points  in  its  favour 
duly  noted  its  merits  end  in  my  opinion,  as  its 
colour  is  dull,  its  flowers  small  and  thinly  pro- 
duced on  the  spike,  and  in  beauty,  to  my  mind,  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  to  the  brilliant 
little  K.  Macowani,  to  which  it  comes  nearest  in 
appearance  and  habit  of  growth,  though  smaller 
in  every  way  and  with  much  narrower  grass-like 
foliage,  which  quite  disappears  in  the  winter. 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  says  "the  plant  reaches  up 
to  4  feet ; "  whereas  my  highest  spike  is  just  22 
inches,  or  less  than  half  as  high.  Then  the  di- 
mensions of  the  spike  are  not  more  than  half  those 
mentioned  in  The  G.^rden.  I  consider  it  to  be 
a  rather  pretty  little  botanical  curiosity  and 
nothing  more.— W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


Two  beautifal  weeping  trees  that  ought  to 
be  freely  planted  are  Pyrus  salicifolia  pendula 
and  P.  prunifola  pendula,  of  both  of  which  we 
lately  saw  beautiful  examples  in  the  Waltham 
Cross  Nurseries,  and  although  young  specimens, 
they  were  distinctly  beautiful.  The  Willow- 
leaved  Weeping  Pear,  as  we  may  fittingly  style 
P.  salicifolia  pendula,  is  different  from  any  of  the 
large  numbers  of  pretty  Crabs,  as  it  has  long 
leaves  like  those  of  the  Willow,  and  they  are  of  a 
silvery  white  colour.  The  weeping  habit  is  very 
pronounced,  and  to  get  the  fullest  beauty  from 
the  tree  it  should  be  worked  on  a  stem  8  feet  or 
9  feet  in  height  at  least.  Its  fruits  are  Pear- 
shaped  and  yellow  when  ripe.  P.  prunifolia 
pendula  more  resembles  the  ordinary  Crabs  in 
leafage,  but  is  very  pendulous  in  growth,  and 
would  also  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  on  a 
high  stem.  Its  fruits  are  like  those  of  the 
Siberian  Crab,  and  take  on  when  ripe  a  bright 
colour,  rich  red  on  the  sunny  side. 

lyiagnolia  Watsoni  and  M.   parviflora. — 

These  have  already  proved  to  be  sterling  additions 
to  the  hardy  flowering  Magnolias,  but  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a  number  of  fine  blooms  of  M.  Wat- 
soni shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
fruit  show.  Plants  of  this  species  and  of  M. 
parviflora  as  well  are  now  flowering  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood,  and  it  was 
from  these  plants  that  the  blooms  shown  were 
cut.  Probably  this  present  blooming  may  be  but 
a  freak,  wholly  or  in  part  caused  by  the  unusual 
autumn  heat.  As  is  well  known,  these  deciduous 
Magnolias  flower  in  spring  upon  wood  of  the 
previous  season's  growth,  but  the  plants  now 
flowering  at  Coombe  Wood  have  produced  blooms 
at  the  end  of  the  current  season's  shoots.  If  they 
do  this  naturally  in  other  years  it  will  greatly  add 
to  their  value,  but  of  course  as  yet  we  have  no 
proof  that  they  will  do  so.  All  who  can  grow 
Magnolias  should  add  these  two  to  their  collections, 
for  they  are  both  very  beautiful.      The  flowers  of 


THE  BOG  GARDEN. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  your  number  of  August  10  that 
suggestions  are  invited  by  those  who  have  made 
and  succeeded  in  a  bog  garden.  I  am  tempted  to 
offer  you  my  experience.  Four  years  ago,  having 
finished  a  rather  large  fernery,  formed  in  a  some- 
what circular  shape,  with  a  picturesque-looking 
log  hut  at  the  further  end,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  large  piece  of  grass  in  the  centre  might  be 
partly  made  into  a  bog  garden.  I  began  by  ex- 
cavating the  soil,  and  made  an  oblong  basin  30 
feet  by'  20  feet  and  4  feet  deep.  This  was 
cemented  with  Portland  cement,  a  plug  being  left 
at  the  bottom  to  allow  the  water  to  escape  when 
required.  I  then  built  a  second  wall  inside  the 
basin  about  4  feet  to  5  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
basin,  leaving  occasional  holes  in  it  for  the  water 
to  pass  through.  I  then  filled  up  the  space 
between  the  two  walls  with  a  mixture  of  peat, 
earth,  and  some  soil  procured  from  a  neighbour- 
ing marsh.  The  basin  is  filled  by  means  of  water 
from  a  well  about  50  yards  from  the  fernery.  It 
is  pumped  up  into  a  small  zinc  cistern,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  2J-inch  lead  pipe  is  fixed. 
This  pipe  passes  below  the  surface  and  com- 
municates with  the  inner  basin.  The  water 
escapes  into  the  peat  placed  between  the  two 
walls  and  forms  the  bog.  The  bog  is  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  gravel  walk,  on  the  outside  of  which 
an  alpine  garden  is  made  of  blocks  of  sandstone. 
The  basin  once  filled  and  the  bog  saturated,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  supplied.  In  the 
centre  basin  I  have  Nympha^as  of  different  sorts, 
N.  odorata  rosea,  N.  Marliacea,  N.  pygm;ea,  and 
N.  Chromatella.  In  the  bog  I  grow  dififerent 
kinds  of  Cypripediums,  Pinguicula,  Sarracenias, 
Trilliums,  Fritillary,  Iris  Ka;mpferi,  Acorus,  Os- 
munda,  and  many  Gentians,  G.  Pneumonanthe,  G. 
verna,  &c.,  that  love  the  drier  edges  of  a  bog. 
The  ground,  fortunately,  slopes  towards  the  bog, 
and  has  to  be  approached  by  rough  steps  through 
the  rock  garden,  and  the  effect  on  entering 
through  the  outer  fernery  is  very  pleasing.  I 
think  the  close  vicinity  of  the  water  and  bgg  suits 
the  alpines.  I  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
culture  of  alpines,  and  lost  very  few  rare  ones 
through  last  year's  severe  winter. 

Woodhastwick  Hall,  Norwkh.         M.  M.  C.  C. 
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CASTLEWELLAN,  CO.  DOWN. 
It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  Castlewellan, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Annesley,  with  the  camera, 
beautiful  and  true  as  photographs  may  be, 
since  the  pictures  on  tree  and  lake,  oa  the  cloud- 
swept  mountain-side  and  lawn,  and  on  the  sunlit 
sea  are  so  evanescent  and  varied,  and  above  all 
so  rich  and  sombre,  or  so  fairy-like  aud  tender 
in  tone,  that  the  best  of  landscape  artists  even 
might  fail  iu  telling  even  half  the  tale. 

Castlewellan  is  a  place  of  diversified  surface,  set 
in  amongst  the  mountain?  behind  JRosstrevor, 
and  it  is  the  home  of  perhaps  the  richest  and 
rarest  collection  of  exotic  trees  aud  shrubs  in 
Northern  Ireland.  This  much  will,  indeed, 
have  already  been  realised  by  all  careful 
readers  or  students  of  The  Garden  who  will 
have  noticed  the   many  illustrations  from  the 


j  Islands,  as  seen  under  the  best  circumstances  of 
sunshine,  lace-like  mist  and  deep-toned  shadow 

j  from  the  best  points  of  view. 

!  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  the  modern 
mansion  at  Castlewellan  erected  some  half 
century  or  so  ago  near  the  site  of  an  older 
country  residence,  the  site  or  ground  plan  of 
which  is  still  marked  out  by  dwarf  hedges.  It 
was  in  the  park  lying  in  front  of  this  old  resi- 
dential site  that  the  noble  Daflbdil,  now  known 
as  the  Countess  of  Annesley,  was  found  a  few 
years  ago  naturalised  by  the  thousand,  and  it  is 
from  the  park  mainly  that  the  bulbs  of  this 
variety  have  been  distributed.  How,  when, 
why,  or  whence  it  came  to  Castlewellan  is  one 
of  the  many  plant  mysteries  that  lie  enshrouded 
in  a  hazy  past.  It  is  not  at  all  an  easy  matter 
to  give  any  definite  notion  of  the  extent  and 


30  feet  or  so  high,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Nowhere  else  except  perhaps  at  Elvaston  Castle, 

I  in  Derbyshire,  have  I  seen  the  Weeping  Ash 
trees  so  tine  and  bold  as  here.  Castlewellan  is 
essentially  a  tree  and  shrub  garden.     There  are 

j  flowers  iu  plenty  in  the  conservatories  and 
choice  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  Pitcher  Plants, 

I  and  dainty  Nyraphi-eas  also,  but  it  is  the  more 
permanent  phases  of  garden  art  that  are  followed 
with  zest  at  this  remarkable  place,  and  it  is  a 
style  that  best  emphasises  the  vast  proportions 
and  subtle  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
To  speak  of  the  rare  and  well-grown  conifers 
to  be  seen  here  would  require  a  volume,  and 
the  nursery  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  alone  in 
the  sheltered  enclosed  gardens  would  require  a 
catalogue  to  itself  ;  indeed,  it  really  has  one,  as 
those  who  have  the  privilege  of  seeing   a  copy 


Castlewellan,  Co.  Down.    From  a  photograph  6y  Lord  Annesley. 


place  that  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time.  Even  the  town  of  Castlewellan  is  re- 
markable, and  from  elevated  points  in  its 
vicinity  the  most  varied  and  delightful  views 
are  obtainable.  To  the  east  lies  the  bay 
of  Dundrum,  with  its  rich  and  fertile  valley 
running  down  to  Downpatrick,  while  to  the 
northward  lie  the  rugged  and  picturesque 
hills  encircling  Slieve  Croob  and  the  woods  of 
Castlewellan  demesne  itself,  with  Slieve  Donard 
in  the  distance,  while  to  the  south  ar«  all  the 
tops  or  summits  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Mourne  Mountains  that  really  spring  from 
their  ocean  bed,  just  as  Mercury  is  fabled  to 
have  sprung  full  fledged  from  the  head  of 
Minerva.  Height  after  height,  rising  and 
falling  in  all  their  variety  and  grandeur — an 
alpine  scene  uot  easily  equalled  in  the  British 


variety  of  surface  to  be  met  with  at  Castle- 
wellan. Woods,  deer  parks  and  Fern  -  clad 
hiUs  lie  around  one  in  all  directions  except 
where  there  are  glimpses  of  the  sea.  The  red 
deer  raise  their  heads  above  the  Brake  Fern 
and  stare  down  at  you  from  the  slopes  of 
purple  Heather,  and  there  are  golden  pheasants 
from  Japan  with  their  Colchiean  cousLqs  free 
and  happy  in  the  woods.  On  the  lake  aud 
ponds  everywhere  there  is  bird  life,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  the  grounds  are  enriched  with  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  from  nearly  all  temperate 
regions.  The  Monkey  Puzzles  or  Araucarias 
from  Chili  (shown  in  the  engraving,  p.  268) 
are  especially  healthy,  dense,  green,  and  hand- 
some as  their  lower  branches  sweep  the  lawns, 
and  there  are  enormous  specimens  of  the 
Weeping  Ash  here,  one  or   two  having  stems 


of  the  red  book  of  Castlewellan  will  remem- 
ber. There  are  rare  Water  Lilies,  other  aqua- 
tics in  the  ponds,  and  graceful  Bamboos  along 
their  margins  or  in  the  conservatory  near  to 
the  house.  It  is  about  a  year  ago  since  two 
friends  and  myself  made  a  professional  pilgrim- 
age to  Castlewellan  from  Newry,  a  drive  of 
sixteen  miles  or  so  via  Hilltown,  over  the 
mountain  roads  and  through  the  Flax  fields. 
Nothing  could  have  well  exceeded  our  pleasure 
at  the  noble  and  varied  views  or  our  satisfaction 
at  seeing  such  a  rich  collection  of  plants  well 
placed  in  the  open  air.  Arundo  conspicua  by 
the  pools  waved  its  plumes  in  the  sunny  breeze ; 
Parrottia  persica  and  the  Virginian  and  Japanese 
Vines  shone  with  glowing  colour  everywhere  or 
hung  their  empurjjled  banners  on  the  outer 
walls,    clambering   vigorously   along  wall   tops 
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here,  and  ttere  was  that  noblest  of  all  wild 
Vines  of  Japan,  Vitis  Coignetife,  its  great  leaves 
10  inches  or  more  across  and  glowing  in  all 
shades  of  bronze,  purple  and  gold.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  some  of  us  to  know  that  this 
Vine  is  established  in  many  Irish  gardens, 
thanks  to  the  owner  of  Castlewellan.  At 
Narrow- water  Park,  near  Newry,  it  spreads 
just  now  many  feet  over  a  high  wall  and 
over  a  Portugal  Laurel,  its  long  shoots 
wreathed  with  gigantic  foliage.  One  or  two  of 
its  largest  leaves  actually  measured  11  inches 
in  length  by  quito  as  much  broad,  and  were 
just  changing  from  rich  green  to  shades  of 
bronze  and  purple  ;  indeed,  its  leaves  as  grown 
there  were  fully  as  fine  as  those  brought 
direct  from  the  woods  of  Japan  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  W.  Goldring,  of 
Kew,  some  few  years  ago.  While  speaking  of 
this  gigantic,  highly-coloured  and  ornamental 
Vine,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  often 
wondered  how,  when,  and  by  what  lucky  chance 
it  years  ago  came  to  England  and  was  planted 
at  the  base  of  the  Scotch  Firs,  over  whose 
branches  it  now  clambers  and  dangles  in  royal 
wreaths  at  the  Knaphill  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
Waterer.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
hear  Mr.  Waterer's  history  of  this  plant  as 
it  now  exists  with  him.  As  this  Vine  is 
likely  to  play  a  very  important  part  in 
gardens  for  years  to  come,  I  may  be  the 
more  readily  excused  for  pointing  out  that 
it   may    be    increased    in   several    ways,  viz.  : 

1.  By  layers  from  plants  already  established,  a 
slow  but  sure  method  if  intelligeutly  performed. 

2.  By  seeds  imported  direct  from  Japan,  where 
it  climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  thin  woods 
and  fruits  very  freely.  3.  By  grafting  dormant 
cuttings  or  scions  on  to  cuttings  or  rooted  eyes  of 
the  true  Grape  Vine  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Rich  as  Castlewellan  is  in  autumn -time, 
when  leaves  are  crimson  and  brown  and  russet 
or  gold  everywhere,  it  is  perhaps  in  the  spring- 
time when  it  looks  its  best.  To  see  its  deep 
green  woods  jewelled  with  Anemones  and  Blue- 
bells, and  bursting  buds  and  young  leaflets 
unfolding  everywhere  is  to  feel  and  to  know 
something  of  the  very  poetry  of  the  garden. 
The  Rhododendrons  alone  are  in  themselves 
suggestive  of  royal  splendour,  as  they  glint  here 
and  there  among  the  trees  beside  the  wood 
walks  and  drives,  or  rise  in  bold  clumps  and 
informal  masses  from  the  mossy  lawns.  But 
after  all  one  must  see  the  place  in  order  to 
appreciate  its  many-sided  and  ever-varying 
charms.  F.  W.  Buebidge. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


GOOD  SALADS. 

Not  only  are  salads  liked  during  the  summer, 
but  they  are  valuable  at  all  seasons.  Of  late 
y«ars  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  larger  demand 
for  salad,  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  provide 
such  after  a  severe  winter  if  we  rely  upon  out- 
door supi)lies,  there  are  now  more  opportunities 
for  providing  supplies  by  those  who  have  cases 
for  Peaches  or  other  fruits,  and  much  may  be 
done  with  ordinary  movable  frames,  damp 
being  even  a  worse  enemy  than  frost.  Lettuces 
are  grown  so  quickly  and  of  such  good  quality, 
that  there  is  leas  difficulty  in  having  a  good 
8U])ply  all  the  year  round.  I  admit  by  attention 
to  .sowing.  Lettuce  can  be  produced  with  littli' 
trouble  from  April  to  October.  My  notes  will 
refer  more  fully  to  winter  and  spring  supplies. 
To  get  Lettuces  in  quantity  during  the  winter 
one  must  rely  upon  glass,  and,  as  previously 
stated,   only  protection  is  required  for  winter 


sunplies.     As  good  Lettuce  may  be  had  from 
the  open  ground  well  into  November,  it  is  the 
mid-winter   supplies  which  must   be  provided 
for.     The  plants  must  not  be  too  large,  as  if 
fully  grown  they  damp  badly  and  the  frost  soon 
injures  them,  so  that  even  here  it  is  necessary 
to    sow   frequentlv   to   get   suitable    material. 
Many  fail  with  salads  by  sowing  in  too  large 
quantities  and  at  too  long  intervals.     A  little 
and  often  is  the  best  way  to  get  fresh  material. 
For  winter,  three  sowings — one  in  July,  another 
in  August  and  a  third  early  in  September — will 
give  good  plants.      The  July  sowing  will  pro- 
vide Lettuces  well   into  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, though  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  from 
early  frosts  with  lights  or  mats.     Th«  August 
sowing  should  be  a  liberal  one.    The  plants  can  be 
lifted  early  in  October  with  a  ball,  and  may  be 
housed  in  frames  or  cool  Peach  cases.     These 
will     give     the     supply    after     the     open  -  air 
plants    are     cut.      I    place    much    importance 
upon     the      September     sowing     on     a     dry 
sloping  border,  as  these  plants  will  be  valuable 
early  in  the  spring,  at  a  season  the  Endive  is 
over  and  salads  are  scarce.     I  admit  there  are 
losses,  but   these   must   be   met.     Should   the 
plants  be  killed,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  sowing 
in  heat  in  January,  pricking  out  into  a  frame 
on  a  warm  bed.    Good  plants  may  be  had  at  the 
end  of  March  if  an  early  Cabbage  variety,  such 
as   Golden    Queen   or   Early   Paris  Market,  is 
sown.     To  preserve  for  early  spring  cutting  it 
is  advisable  to  plant  out  in  October  in  front  of 
a  glasshouse  or  under  a  warm  wall.     To  pre- 
serve them  in  severe  winters  I  have  placed  dry 
leaves  between  them.     Of  course,  if  glass  can 
be  spared  it  is  much  better,  but  in  mild  winters, 
plants  sown  thinly  on   a  well-drained    border 
often  live  in  the  seed-beds.     These,  lifted  care- 
fully and  planted  on  a  warm  bed,  soon  turn  in. 
Endive  is,  next  to  Lettuce,  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  as  this  can  be  had  good  well  into  the 
spring,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  material  for 
the   salad    bowl.     For   mid-winter    and    early 
spring   supplies  the  Batavian  Round-leaved   is 
much   superior  to   others,   having    large   solid 
hearts  and  more  hardy.     Doubtless  the  Green 
Curled  is  more  showy,  and  may  be  had  in  quan- 
tity well  into  autumn,  but  for  keeping  it  is  not 
suitable.     I  recently  saw  a  very  fine  strain   of 
Batavian  growing  in  the  B.  H.  Society's  gardens 
at  Ohiswick,  the  leaves  being  equal  to  the  best 
Cos  Lettuce.     To  get  a  long  succession,  much 
the  same  culture  is  required  as  for  Lettuce — 
three     sowings,     June,     July,     and     August. 
Blanched  heads  are  readily  affected  by  frost,  so 
that  the  plants  must  be  covered  for  blanching 
in  the  quantities  required.     Mustard  and  Cress 
in  variety  are  so  readily  grown  they  need  not 
be  noted.   Beetroot,  a  valuable  addition,  should 
be  small  and   bright  coloured.     Tomatoes  are 
now  grown  nearly  all  the  year  round  ;  the  small 
kinds  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  salad  bowl. 
Many  other  aids  may  be  introduced  for  winter 
salads.     Chicory   is   good,   also   Dandelion   for 
spring  salads.      Water  Cress  may  be  used  more 
freely.     I  have  grown  this  in  pots  for  early  use. 
It   grows  well  in  a  frame,  kept   moist.     Corn 
Salad  sown  specially  for  winter  supplies  is  use- 
ful when  Lettuce  or  Endive  is  scarce.     Sown 
in  June  it  will  give  a  good  supply  early  in  the 
year.  G.  Wythes. 

A  good  autumn  Pea. — The  value  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  for  autumn  pupplies  is  known  by  most 
growers  who  lequire  late  Peas.  In  certain  locali- 
ties it  is  (lillicult  to  keep  up  a  good  autumn 
supply,  as  the  old  favourites  fail,  being  badly 
attacked  by  insects  and  mildew.  For  two  seasons 
1  have  de|)ended  upon  Autocrat  for  late  supplies. 
In  our  soil,  where  most  lato  varieties  fail,  a  good 
autumn  variety  is  a  great  gain.     As  Autocrat  is 


a  splendid  cropper,  I  shall  grow  it  in  preference 
to  the  older  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the  newer  variety 
being  more  prolific,  dwarfer,  and  doing  well  in 
adverse  seasons.  It  is  of  very  robust  habit,  much 
branched,  and  only  4  feet  high.  I  am  much  in 
favour  of  branched  varieties,  as  they  usually  pro- 
duce in  pairs,  yield  longer,  and  withstand  drought 
better.  Autocrat  is  a  blue  wrinkled  marrow 
with  a  large  pod,  deep  green,  of  nice  shape, 
similar  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  colour,  but  broader. 
The  quality  is  first-rate.  At  this  date  (September 
20)  I  have  a  very  good  crop  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Last  season  it  was  also  good,  the  plants 
producing  well  into  October. — S.  H. 

Tomato  Ham  Green. — This  variety  is  much 
in  favour  at  Hatchford,  Mr.  Theobald  growing  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  both  indoors  and 
in  the  open  air.  Heavy  crops  w  ere  ripening  on  open 
walls,  and  I  counted  clutters  with  nine  large 
fruits,  all  big  enough  for  a  good  market  saiuple. 
This  Tomato  is  much  Mked  by  market  growers, 
and  no  one  can  err  in  planting  it  largely  either 
for  private  use  or  for  profit.— J.  C.  B. 

Cardiff  Castle  Cucumber. — This  is  a  wonder- 
fully prolific  Cucumber.  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  Car- 
diff Castle,  obtained  it  from  a  cross  between 
Telegraph  and  Hedsor  Winter  Prolific,  the  latter 
a  small  and  very  handsome  variety  sent  out  many 
years  ago  from  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 
While  of  good  length,  Cardifl' Castle  is  very  hand- 
some. A  brace  of  highly-developed  fruits  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  beating  on  the  exhibition  table. 
— R.  D. 

Spinach  for  late  spring.  — Those  whohavo  had 
failures  with  Spinach  sown  in  the  ordinary  way, 
that  is  in  July  or  August,  would  do  well  to  sow 
now.  Though  there  is  no  produce  during  the 
winter,  there  will  be  a  grand  supply  in  March  and 
later  when  green  vegetables  are  scarce.  Spinach 
sown  late  does  not  get  killed  by  frost,  and 
though  slugs  may  be  troublesome  they  are  readily 
got  rid  of  by  dusting  the  plants  with  lime,  soot, 
and  dry  wood  ashes  in  equal  proportions.  In 
light  soil  I  find  it  advisable  to  roll  the  soil  both 
before  and  after  sowing.  Sow  thinly  and  do  not 
thin  till  early  spring,  when  the  plants  may  be  cut 
out  for  use  as  soon  as  large  enough.  From  this 
late  sowing  during  the  past  four  winters  I  have 
never  been  without  a  good  supply  of  Spinach  at  a 
season  it  is  required.  There  is  no  need  to  sow  on 
sheltered  borders.  The  best  variety  for  this  pur- 
pose I  have  found  to  be  the  Round-leaved  Victoria 
or  Virofiay,  which  produces  very  fine  leaves  in 
the  spring  and  does  not  run  till  well  into  May, 
when  springr-sown  Spinach  will  be  producing 
freely.— S.  H. 

A  good  Cucumber. — I  recently  saw  a  very 
fine  lot  of  Rochford's  Market  Cucumber,  a  variety 
not  much  grown  in  private  gardens.  This  variety 
is  likely  to  become  a  standard  kind,  as  the  quality 
is  so  good.  This  combined  with  its  wonderful 
cropping  will  place  it  in  the  front  rank.  It  is 
not  a  large,  coarse  kind,  but  of  a  useful  size,  the 
fruit  rich  green  with  prominent  spines.  It  is  jA 
somewhat  like  Telegraph,  but  even  more  prolific  U 
than  that  well-known  kind.  Last  winter  I  tried 
it  for  winter  forcing  by  the  side  of  several  well- 
known  kinds,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  it. 
As  a  market  variety  it  needs  no  commendation, 
its  value  being  well  known. — G.  W.  S. 

Savoy  Earliest  of  All. — This  is  a  valuable 
addition  where  early  Savoys  are  required,  as  the 
produce  is  particularly  delicate  and  tender  when 
cooked.  The  variety  named  is  a  very  compact 
grower,  the  heads  being:  conical,  the  lower  leaves 
resting  on  the  soil.  It  is  a  very  good  vegetable 
to  follow  early  or  midseason  Potatoes.  I  grew  it 
this  season,  and  am  so  pleased  with  it,  that  in 
future  I  intend  to  grow  it  more  largely,  doing 
away  with  the  Green  Curled.  For  gardens  of 
limited  space  where  vegetables  in  quantity  and  of 
good  quality  are  required  this  Savoy  will  be  found 
valuable.— S.  M. 

Yellow  Turnips  in  winter. — These  are  not 
much  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  when  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  was  experienced  last  March  and 
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April,  the  yellow-fleshed  Turnips  gown  late  will 
give  a  supply  of  good  sweet  roots.  For  standing 
the  winter  I  consider  the  yellow  Turnips  invalu- 
able, as  if  not  required  for  their  roots  the  tops 
give  a  wealiih  of  greens  at  a  season  green  vege- 
tables are  none  too  plentiful.  These  kinds  are 
specially  adapted  for  heavy  clay  soils  or  exposed 
positions.  Among  the  few  Turnips  that  with- 
stood the  severe  frost  last  winter  were  the  Pe- 
trowski,  or  Yellow  Finland,  Golden  Ball,  and 
Orange  Jelly.  The  first  named  is  flatter,  and  I 
do  not  think  equals  the  Golden  Ball  in  quality, 
but  is  specially  good  for  sowing  for  winter  greens, 
using  the  roots  of  the  last  named  for  storing  or 
table  use.  It  is  surprising  what  severe  weather 
yellow  Turnips  will  stand  without  being  injured. 
As  regards  flavour  in  the  winter  they  are  a  long 
way  before  the  white  section,  being  solid  when 
the  white  kinds  are  soft,  pithy,  and  flavourless. 
For  some  years  I  depended  upon  Orange  Jelly  for 
the  supplies  from  January  to  April.  Of  late  I 
have  grown  Golden  Ball,  a  very  handsome  root 


being  very  free  cropping  and  of  superior  quality, 
coming  into  bearing  in  a  shorter  time  than  the 
older  varieties,  this  making  it  specially  valuable. 
The  pods,  long,  straight,  of  fair  breadth,  and 
very  fleshy,  are  rich  green,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance those  of  some  of  the  best  types  of  dwarf 
Beans.— S.  H.  B. 

Pickling  Cabbage.— Dwarf  Blood  Red  is  of 

very  compact  growth,  very  solid,  and  of  remark- 
ably quick  growth,  colour  deep  blood-red.  The 
value  of  this  variety  is  that  the  plants  from 
spring  sowings  are  superior  in  colour  to  those  re 
quiring  a  longer  time  to  grow.  Sown  in  March 
and  planted  out  in  good  land  early  in  May  there 
will  be  fine  heads  by  the  early  autumn.  There  is 
less  coarse  rib  or  white  portion  of  stalk  in  this 
variety,  so  that  there  is  a  greater  portion  tit  for 
use.  The  colour  when  prepared  is  all  one  can 
desire. — G.  Wythes. 

A  record  weight  in  Oaioss. — On  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Henry  Deverill's  recent  Onion  show 


fluence  of  a  very  erratic  season,  not  only  have  very 
much  grown  out,  but  also  become  very  un- 
gainly. Indeed,  I  have  rarely  seen  the  larger 
tubers  more  so.  In  a  season  when  any  quantity 
of  fairly  good  varieties  can  be  purchased  at  so  low 
a  price  as  .50s.  per  ton,  it  is  very  clear  that  a  crop 
much  composed  of  these  ungainly  tubers  must  be 
sold  at  even  a  lower  price  than  that,  say  Is.  per 
buohel,  and  that  is  far  below  a  paying  price  for 
other  than  a  wonderful  crop.  I  feel  that  we  have 
too  many  of  this  long  type  of  Potato  and  that 
it  is  time  raisers  gave  them  up  as  breeders,  keep- 
ing more  to  the  rounder  section  of  varieties,  as 
these  have  all  showed  good  character  and  have 
turned  out,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  of  some  seventy 
varieties  in  diverse  soils,  an  excellent  sample. 
We  have  occasional  seasons  when  the  longtubered 
varieties  are  of  very  good  form,  but  they  are 
seasons  when  growth  is  constant  from  beginning 
to  end.  Both  this  season  and  in  1893  we  had 
weather  that  gave  severe  checks  to  Potatoes,  and 
the  ungainliness  now  so  common  was  then  seen 
also.  Beyond  this  ugliness  there  is,  consequent 
upon  the  second  growth  or  elongation  which 
ensues  when  rains  follow  after  a  long  spell  of 
drought  in  the  summer,  much  undue  size  which  is 
at  once  objectionable.  Then  where  second  growth 
ensues,  the  first  grown  portion  of  the  tubers  is 
essentially  different  from  ihat  of  the  later  growth, ' 
and  cooking  is  in  such  case  very  unsatisfactory. — 
A.  D. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Dapliniphylliijn  glaucescens.    From  a  photograph  by  Lord  Annesley. 


similar  to  the  Snowball  aa  regards  shape  and ' 
quick  growth,  and  really  a  delicious  winter  vege- 
table. To  get  good  roots  and  a  long  supply  I 
usually  make  two  sowings,  one  in  August,  an- 
other in  September,  the  former  for  the  midwinter 
supply,  the  latter  for  greens  or  late  roots  to  last 
till  the  new  roots  are  fit  for  use.  In  storing  give 
as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  choosing  medium- 
sized  roots  not  larger  than  a  cricket  ball. — G. 
Wythes. 

Potato  Boston  Q,.  Gl. — I  cannot  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  "  W.  S."  anent  this  Potato.  Having 
given  it  a  good  trial,  I  am  compelled  to  abandon 
it,  owing  10  its  ugly  deep  eyes  and,  moreover,  its 
bad  cooking  quality  in  our  soil,  which  is  not 
favourable  for  some  kinds  of  Potatoes,  being 
heavy  and  somewhat  retentive  of  moisture. — E.  M.  ] 

Kunner  Baan  Prizs-wmner. — At  the  recent 
show  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Chiswick  I  noted  most  of  the  leading 
collections  of  vegetables  contained  the  above 
variety.     It  is  a  distinct  advance  on  older  kinds. 


at  Banbury,  Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  The  Gardens, 
Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  won  the  gold 
medal  with  six  bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onion  weigh- 
ing 17J  lbs.  The  heaviest  of  the  six  weighed 
3  lbs.  1  oz.,  and  the  next  largest  was  only  half  an 
ounce  lighter.  Mr.  Bowerman  said  that  when 
lifted  the  largest  weighed  3  lbs.  6  oz.,  but  it  had 
lost  5  oz.  in  drying  off.  The  six  Onions  were 
almost  perfect  specimens  of  high-class  cultiva- 
tion, very  solid  and  weighty,  and  admirably 
finished.  Ailsa  Craig  is  a  very  handsome  Onion, 
of  globular  shape  with  pale  greenish  straw- 
coloured  skin.  Of  the  flat  Onions,  Anglo-Spanish 
is  the  finest,  twelve  very  finely  finished  bulbs  from 
Mr.  N.  Kneller,  Malshanger  Park,  Basingstoke, 
weighing  21 J  lbs.  Time  was  when  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  great  feat  in  Onion-growing  to  have  twelve 
Banbury  Onions  weighing  1.5  lbs. — R.  D. 

Long  V.  round  Potatoes. — In  lifting  both 
these  descriptions  of  Potatoes  this  year  I  have 
not  been  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  the  long 
or  commonly  called  kidney  forms,  under  the  in- 


DAPHNIPHYLLUMS. 
ALTHOtTGH  this  genus  has  for  some  years  been 
represented  in  a  few  gardens  and  nurseries,  the 
fact  that  mention  of  it  is  altogether  omitted  in 
even  the  latest  and  most  popular  horticultural 
dictionaries  is  sufficient  evidence  of  how  little 
the    Daphniphyllums   are    known   in    gardens 
L;enerally.     There  are,  however,   besides  more 
tropical  species,  at  least  two  which  may  be  in- 
cluded  amongst   the    most   valuable   of   hardy 
evergreens.     The  genus  comprises  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  species,  natives  for  the  most  part  of 
I  Asia,  their  distribution  on  that  continent  ex- 
tending from  China,  Japan  and  the  Himalayas 
in  the  north,  to  Java  and  other  Malayan  islands 
!  in  the  south.     One  species — D.  africanum — is 
I  found  in  West  Tropical  Africa,  where  it  was  dis- 
'  covered  by  Gustav  Maun  in  1802.     They  are  all 
'  evergreen    shrubs   or   trees    belonging    to   the 
Euphorbia  family,   and  the  flowers  of  none  of 
;  them  have   any  pretensions   to   beauty.       The 
I  same  character  of  leaf  runs  through  the  genus — 
large     and     firm     in    texture,     one     Malay.an 
species  (U.  laurinum)  having  them  1  foot   long 
and  4j  inches  wide. 

D.  GLADCESCENS  (the  specios  represented  in  the 
engraving)  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  Daphni- 
phyllums in  cultivation.  It  is  widely  spread  over 
Northern  Asia,  and  although  all  the  plants  in 
this  country  have  in  all  probability  been  brought 
from  Japan,  it  exists  also  in  a  wild  state  in  China, 
Corea,  Hong  Kong,  &c.  Richard  Oldham,  the 
Kew  collector,  saw  it  in  Japan  growing  to  a  height 
of  30  feet,  but  in  this  country  it  has  not  yet  got 
beyond  a  shrubby  state.  The  largest  specimens 
are  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  high  and  form  spreading, 
rounded  bushes,  wider  than  they  are  high.  The 
leaves,  each  4  inches  to  8  inches  long,  are  of  lan- 
ceolate shape,  pointed,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour 
above,  paler  beneath,  and  more  or  less  glaucous. 
There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  in  cultivation, 
one  of  which  has  the  petioles  and  young  wood  of 
a  red  colour,  whilst  in  the  other  they  are  green. 
The  flowers,  borne  on  short  axillary  racemes  in 
the  autumn,  are  small  and  inconspicuous  ;  the 
fruit  is  black  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  Pea. 
Messrs.  Veitch  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  for 
this  shrub  in  June,  1888. 

D.  JEZOENSE. — This  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  "Index  Kewensis,"  but  it  has  been  given  to 
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a  plant  which  is  dwarfer  than  the  preceding. 
The  only  species  native  of  the  island  of  Yezo 
(Japan)  is  D.  huraile,  which  was  first  discovered 
in  1S61,  and  again  by  Mr.  Maries  nearly  twenty 
years  later.  This  is  probably  the  plant  now  grown 
in  England  as  D.  jezoense.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  l3.  glaucescens,  being  a  much  dwarfer  plant 
and  having  leaves  2  inches  to  3  inches  long  and 
proportionately  broader  than  those  of  the  larger 
species ;  they  are  vividly  glaucous  beneath. 
Professor  Sargent  says  thatD.  humileisacommon 
undershrub  in  the  forests  of  deciduous  trees  in 
Yezo.  A  plant  grown  as  D.  jezoense  at  Kew  is 
4  feet  6  inches  through  and  18  inches  high.  The 
species  will  prove  useful  in  positions  where  ever- 
green shrubs  that  will  keep  dwarf  without  the 
severe  pruning  that  Laurels  and  Rhododendrons 
need  are  required. 

Both  these  plants  are  quite  hardy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  when  ouce  they  have 
become  fairly  established.  When  young,  how- 
ever, they  are  liable  to  be  cut  back  by  hard 
frosts,  especially  when  they  are  not  protected  by 
snow.  A  little  protection  should  therefore  be 
given  for  the  first  few  seasons.  Bracken  or  Fir 
branches  laid  over  them  are  as  good  as  anything. 
When  they  get  older  and  more  woody  they 
seem  quite  impervious  to  frost  except  where 
here  and  there  a  late  autumn  growth  has  its 
succulent  unripened  wood  destroyed.  They  will 
thrive  in  any  fairly  rich  garden  soil  that  is  not 
too  heavy  and  wet.  Both  these  species  are 
likely  to  remain  rare  for  some  time  unless  a 
large  importation  of  good  seed  can  be  obtained. 
1  have  propagated  them  from  cuttings  put  in 
about  July  or  August,  but  they  are  slow  and 
uncertain  in  rooting.  Layering  probably  would 
prove  a  surer  method.  W.  J.  B. 


The  Mountain  Ash. — What  a  glorious  dis- 
play this  berry-bearing  tree  is  making  this 
autumn.  It  matters  not  what  county  one  travels 
through,  the  brilliant  berries  of  the  Mountain 
Ash  meet  his  eye.  This  tree  ought  to  be  used 
more  freely  in  pleasure-ground  planting,  for, 
independent  of  its  beauty  in  autumn,  its  general 
character  is  highly  ornamental.  Unfortunately, 
in  dry  seasons  like  the  present  the  brilliant  berries 
soon  fall  a  prey  to  birds  Amongst  country  folk 
a  rich  display  of  Mountain  Ash  berries  fosters  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  hard  winter  in  view.  Per- 
sonally, however,  I  do  not  attach  any  weight  to 
this  idea,  as  generally  by  November  every  berry 
is  gone.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  there 
were  several  varieties  of  this  Ash,  as  on  some  trees 
the  berries  when  ripe  have  a  much  darker,  richer 
colour,  but  this  is  perhaps  due  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion.— J.  C. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


SCOTLAND. 
Brahan  Castle,  Dingwall,  Boss.  —  Fruit 
crops  .ire  very  good  all  round  this  quarter  this 
year,  bjt  the  dry  weather  did  not  affect  us  here 
in  Rods.  Apples  very  good.  Pears  above  average. 
Plums  heavy  crop.  Apricots  good  average,  and 
all  small  fruits  very  gool.  The  great  drawback 
with  orchard  Plums  in  the  north  is  the  autumn 
frosts,  which  completely  spoil  them  just  when 
ri))aning.  .letlersan  I  find  both  for  appearance 
and  flavour  is  the  best  dessert  Plum,  and  Victoria 
for  kitchen  use. — Geo.  Si.Mr.soN. 


Ardoe  House,  Aberdeen. — The  fruit  crops 
in  this  district  have  been  good.  Early  Straw- 
berries were  rather  small  owing  to  the  continued 
dry  weather;  later  ones  .are  a  heavy  crop,  also 
Gooseberries,  Curiants  and  Raspberries.  Apples 
are  thin.  Plums  a  fair  crop.  Cherries  good. 
Peaches  are  a  good  crop  on  walls  with  a  little 
protection,  but  not  much  grown  in  this  dietrict. 
The  cropj  all  sufl'ered  very  much  in  the  early  part 


of  the  season,  but  since  the  rain  came  vegetation 
has  improved  greatly  and  crops  are  turning  out 
well. 

Potatoes  are  an  excellent  crop  and  of  fine 
quality  ;  no  appearance  of  disease.  Early  Cauli- 
flowers have  been  a  failure  all  round  here  with 
canker.  The  past  winter  was  a  very  severe  one, 
many  things  being  killed  outright.  Shrubs  have 
suffered  the  most.  Common  Laurels  have  been 
killed  to  the  ground.  Barberries,  Cedars,  &c., 
have  all  suffered  more  or  less.  Roses  on  walls 
were  sadly  destroyed,  but  those  in  beds  did 
not  suffer  so  much  owing  to  their  being  covered 
with  a  good  depth  of  snow  during  the  hard 
weather. — Johs  Hay. 

Dramlanrig  Gardens. — All  small  fruits  such 
as  Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  are  in 
great  abundance  and  fine  in  quality.  Straw- 
berries, owing  to  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  were  smaller  than  usual,  but  of  fine 
quality.  Plums,  Cherries  and  Apples  are  plen- 
tiful. 

Potatoes  (as  they  always  are  in  dry,  warm 
summers)  are  healthy  and  good.  Most  vegetable 
crops,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  were  checked 
and  retarded,  but  with  the  recent  heavy  rains  they 
are  now  making  rapid  progress. — D.  Thomson. 

Brechin  Castle,  Forfar. — The  fruit  crops 
here  are  very  fair  taken  as  a  whole.  Apples  are 
an  average  crop,  but  Pears  are  under  the  average. 
Plums  are  not  a  heavy  crop;  those  bearing  best 
are  Victoria,  Kirke's,  Rivers'  Early  and  Orleans. 
Cherries  are  a  fair  crop  and  small  fruit  of  all 
kinds  plentiful.  Strawberries  have  done  well,  the 
rain  just  coming  in  time  to  save  the  crop.  Wasps 
are  quite  a  pest  this  season,  attacking  all  ripe 
fruits. 

Vegetables  have  mostly  done  very  well.  Early 
Peas  were  very  good,  but  later  sowings  are  not 
promising  so  well,  filling  slowly  with  this  wet 
weather.  Early  Cauliflowers  buttoned  a  good 
deal  during  the  drought,  but  later  sorts  are  doing 
well.  The  maggot  has  been  very  bad  on  Onions 
this  season,  but  Carrots,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
very  healthy.  Potatoes  are  an  excellent  crop, 
although  the  quality  is  not  first-rate.  Disease  has 
not  begun  to  show  yet. — W.  McDowall. 

Carberry  Towar,  Musselburg'h. — The  fruit 
crops  in  this  district  with  a  few  exceptions  are 
this  season  very  good.  Apples  and  Pears  rather 
thin,  although  the  trees  looked  well  when  in 
bloom.  Plums  fair  generally,  Victoria  extra  fine. 
Cherries,  both  Morelloand  sweet,  enormous  crops. 
Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  the  fruit  fine  and 
of  good  flavour,  and  lasting  longer  than  usual. 
Gooseberries,  Red  and  Black  Currants  very  plen- 
tiful. Raspberries  scarce,  having  suffered  much 
from  severe  frost  last  winter. — D.  Kidd. 

Dochfour  Gardens.  —All  small  fruits,  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c., 
excellent  crops,  but  inferior  in  flavour.  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  general  crop.  Wall  fruit  thin,  but  of 
good  quality  and  large  size. 

Vegetables  splendid  crops,  especially  Peas, 
Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  Beans  and  indeed  all  green 
crops. — R.  Stewart. 

Arbuthnot,  Fordoun,  N.B.  —  The  small 
fruits  here,  including  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  and  Currants  of  all  kinds,  have  been 
an  extra  heavy  crop,  al.no  of  extra  size  and  quality 
— in  fact  I  have  never  seen  a  heavier  crop  nor 
larger  fruit  of  Currants.  Ap|)les  on  standards  a 
failure,  only  a  very  few  here  and  there.  Pears  on 
walls  I  never  saw  wor.-ie ;  as  standards.  Pears 
do  not  do  here  at  all.  An  average  crop  of  Apples 
on  wall  trees. 

Potatoes  are  a  very  good  crop,  of  large  size 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Peas  have  done  remark- 
ably well  this  season.  Pot^toes  and  Peas  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  the  very  dry  and  hot  weather  we 
had  in  M.iy  and  June,  We  have  had  abundance 
of  rain  now.  -J.  M.  Gaikns. 

Fyvie  Castle,  Fyvie. — We  had  a  very  severe 
winter,  and  during  the  month  of  January  we  regis- 
tered .51!)°  of  frost ;  the  mercury  came  down  to  8°  be- 


low zero  on  the  9th,  llth,  and  2oth  of  the  month, 
and  during  the  twenty  eight  days  in  February  we 
registered  598"  and  coming  down  to  18°  below 
zero,  or  50°  of  frost,  on  the  llth  and  13th  of  the 
month,  which  did  enormous  damage  to  the  fruit 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  majority  of  the  fruit-buds 
got  nipped,  and  the  crop  this  year  is  but  very 
light.  Small  fruit,  such  as  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, and  Strawberries,  are  a  good  average. 

Potato  crops  are  good  and  very  promising. — 
Simon  Campbell. 

Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar. — We  have  a 
heavy  crop  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  this  year,  assisted 
no  doubt  by  the  scarcity  of  last  season.  Our 
most  reliable  kinds  of  Apples,  and  which  are 
bearing  well,  are  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Sufiield, 
Stirling  Castle,  Warner's  King,  Hawthornden, 
Golden  Spire,  Ringer,  Golden  Noble,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Cox's  Orange,  King  of  Pippins,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain.  Pears  are  an  average  crop,  also 
Apricots,  although  not  equal  to  last  year.  Plums 
are  good  on  young  trees  on  walls  of  Victoria, 
Jefferson,  Kirke's,  and  Green  Gage,  and  I  believe 
from  orchards  Victoria  might  be  grown  in  this 
locality  to  some  advantage.  Morello  Cherries  are 
looking  well  and  are  a  nice  crop.  Small  fruits  are 
in  great  abundance.  Strawberries  suffered  for  a 
time  from  the  want  of  rain.  Raspberries  are  plenti- 
ful and  fine,  and  extra  large  upon  Superlative. 
Gooseberries  are  breaking  down  the  bushes.  Red 
and  White  Currants  are  very  fine,  but  Black 
Currants  are  not  so  large  as  usual.  —  Wu. 
McKelvie. 


WALES. 
Cardiff  Castle.  —  The  past  severe  winter 
damaged  a  great  many  trees  and  shrubs  in  this 
district.  In  the  pleasure  grounds  here  dozens  of 
large  Cupressus  macrocarpa  from  50  feet  to  70 
feet  high  were  all  killed  by  the  severity  of 
the  frost,  and  the  younger  trees  of  the  same 
species  suffered  equally  ;  not  a  single  plant  in  the 
most  favourable  position  escaped.  Several  of  the 
finer  varieties  of  conifers  which  were  previously 
considered  hardy  succumbed  to  the  cold  blast. 
Some  of  the  Vines  trained  on  the  castle  wall  here 
-  twenty  six  years  old  and  40  feet  high — were 
killed  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  while 
those  in  the  open  vineyards  were  not  injured  in 
the  least.  The  Raspbarry  canes  growing  in  open 
quarters  in  the  garden  here  were  killed  to  the 
ground.  Tea  and  other  Roses  were  badly  injured, 
and  in  some  oases  killed  outright.  Vegetables  of 
all  kinds  were  badly  cut  up  and  the  Broccoli  all 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  Veitch's  Model. 
The  small  rainfall  of  the  present  year  (11 '84 
inches  to  the  end  of  June)  and  the  long-continued 
drought  in  May  and  June  were  very  trying  to 
vegetable  and  fruit  crops  of  all  kinds,  but  since 
the  heavy  rainfall  in  July  they  have  improved 
wonderfully.  The  fruit  crops,  more  especially 
Apples  and  Pears,  are  the  best  we  have  had  for 
several  years.  The  weather  proved  favourable 
for  them  during  the  flowering  season  and  almost 
every  bloom  set,  but  owing  to  the  enormous  set 
and  the  long-continued  drought  that  followed,  a 
great  many  dropped  after  they  had  grown  to  the 
size  of  pigeon's  eggs,  much  tn  the  relief  of  the 
over-burdened  trees.  Of  Apples,  the  following 
varieties  have  had  to  be  projiped  up  to  keep  the 
branches  from  being  broken  down  under  the  great 
weight  of  fruit :  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ecklinvjlle,  Worcestershire 
Pearmain,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Alfriston.  Gloria 
Mundi,  Irish  Peach,  and  several  others.  Welling- 
ton, Blenheim  Orange,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and, 
indeed,  most  of  the  varieties  here  are  bearing  ex- 
cellent crops  of  fine  clean  fruit  The  crops  of 
Pears,  both  on  wall  and  pj'ramidiil  trees,  are  excep- 
tionally good,  and  the  following  varieties,  trained 
as  pyramids  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  garden, 
have  had  to  be  propped  up  with  long  Larch  poles 
and  roped  all  rourjd  to  save  them  from  being 
broken  down  :  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Jargonelle, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Beurre  Bosc,  Beurrc^  d'Amanli'i,  Beurre  Diel, 
Marie  Louise,  Thompson's  and  many  others.     Of 
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Plums  growing  in  the  open  there  is  an  average 
crop.  The  best  are  on  bnsh  trees  of  Victoria, 
Kirke's,  Bryanston  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
Transparent  Gage. — A.  Pettigkew. 

The  Handre,  Monmouth. — With  the  excep- 
tion of  Apricots,  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  blossomed 
freely  this  season.  Pears  and  Plums,  however, 
received  injury  from  frost,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  the  trees  on  east  walls,  and  consequently 
exposed  to  the  sun's  influence  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, suffered  most.  In  ordinary  orchards  Apples 
and  Pears  are  plentiful,  although  the  crops  are  par- 
tial. In  our  fruit  garden,  which  was  planted  with 
pyramid  trees  in  Nov.,  1893,  the  crops  are  good. 
Of  Apples  the  best  are  Baumann's  Red  Reinette, 
Cellini,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Gascoigne  s  Seedling, 
Grenadier,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Seaton  House, 
Sandringham,  Schoolmaster,  The  Queen,  Tyler's 
Kernel,  Warner's  King,  Brownlees'  Russet,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Wor- 
cester Pearmain  ;  of  Pears,  Catillac,  Conseiller 
de  la  Cour,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Durondeau, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Sou- 
venir du  Congres,  and  Beurre  Fouqueray.  Of 
Cherries,  May  Duke,  Late  Duke,  and  Morello ; 
and  of  Plums,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Transparent 
Gage,  Jefferson,  Kirke's  and  'Victoria  are  all 
very  good.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Currants  are  excellent  in  every 
way  ;  the  crops  abundant  and  individual  fruits 
remarkably  fine.  The  winter  moth  has  been 
troublesome  in  some  orchards  where  no  means 
were  adopted  to  check  it ;  black  fly  had  to  be 
kept  under  upon  Cherries  ;  caterpillar  upon  Goose- 
Derries,  and  honeydew  upon  Currants.  Plums 
have,  however,  remained  perfectly  clean.  The 
late  rain  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  improved  the  appearance 
of  the  foliage  of  all  fruit  trees.  No  injury  to  fruit 
trees  accruing  from  the  late  severe  winter  has 
been  observed.  Apricot  trees  are  in  perfect 
health,  as  are  young  Peach  trees  which  were 
planted  last  autumn. — Thojus  Coomber. 

Crosswood  Park,  Cardigan. — The  fruit  crop 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  above  the  average,  es- 
pecially Apples.  The  trees  are  loaded  everywhere. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  were  very  plentiful, 
also  Raspberries.  Strawberries  suffered  very 
much  from  the  long-continued  drought ;  although 
they  had  a  splendid  show  of  blossom,  it  did  not 
came  to  perfection  and  the  crop  was  a  short  one, 
although  the  flavour  was  very  good.  Pears  do 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  hard  winter  ; 
they  are  carrying  a  good  crop.  They  began  to 
drop  with  the  drought,  but  since  the  plentiful 
rains  they  have  improved  wonderfully.  The 
Apples  had  begun  to  drop  before  the  rain,  but  are 
now  swelling  fast  and  will  be  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Cherries  were  much  above  the  average,  especially 
on  the  walls,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  about  an  average,  but  the 
flavour  is  never  very  good  in  this  district.  Apri- 
cots are  below  the  average,  and  seem  to  have 
suffered  most  from  the  hard  winter,  very  little 
blossom  showing.  Plums  are  a  heavy  crop  both 
in  the  open  and  on  the  walls. — R.  C.  Williams. 

Picton  Castle,  Haverfordwest. — The  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
amongst  the  best  we  have  had  for  some  years,  in 
spite  of  the  severe  winter  and  the  dry  season  we 
have  had.  Fruits  crops  generally  have  been  and 
are  good,  particularly  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  small  fruits,  the  only  exception 
being  Raspberries,  the  canes  of  which  were  injured 
by  the  severe  winter.  Strawberries  were  a  most 
abundant  crop  and  particularly  good.  Pears  are 
slightly  under  average,  as  also  are  Plums,  which 
are  not  grown  very  extensively  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

'Vegetable  crops  are  also  very  satisfactory  in 
our  heavy  deep  soil,  the  dry  season  having  been 
rather  favourable  than  otherwise.  Potatoes  are 
yielding  a  very  heavy  crop  and  no  disease  has 
appeared.     Onions    and   Peas  are  also  good. — J. 

DUMELE. 

Mostyn  Hall,  Mostyn. — We  have  had  tine 
crops  here.     Plums  are    an  exceptionally   heav 


crop.  All  wall  trees  are  cleaner  here  than  I  have 
seen  them  for  the  past  few  years,  which,  I  think, 
is  due  greatly  to  not  getting  such  easterly  winds 
in  the  spring  as  we  generally  do.  A  great  deal  of 
fruit  was  beginning  to  fall  through  the  drought, 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  it  did.  The  rains  we  have 
had  recently  have  greatly  helped  the  fruit,  and  I 
expect  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  will  be  very  fine. 
— J.  Baknakd. 

Llannerch  Park,  St.  Asaph.— The  fruit 
season  here  this  year  is  exceptionally  good. 
Strawberries  especially.  Apples  are  good.  Pears 
not  so  plentiful  as  last  year.  All  bush  and  stone 
fruit  above  the  average.  The  past  winter  killed 
several  plants  and  shrubs  that  have  not  been  hurt 
before.  A  dry,  hot  summer  suits  fruit  trees  here 
well,  as  the  soil  is  very  stiff  with  a  clay  bottom. — 
J.  Young. 

Penrhos  Gardens,  Holyhead.— Anglesey  is 
not  a  fruit-growing  county,  but  in  various  parts 
where  shelter  is  obtained  very  good  crops  of  fruit 
are  produced.  Apples  this  year  are  much  above 
the  average.  The  most  abundant  bearers  are 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Ecklinville,  Lord  Sutfield, 
Warner's  King,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Dutch  Mignonne,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bramley  s  Seedling  and 
Frogmore  Prolific.  Pears  are  under  the  average 
except  some  of  the  most  prolific  kinds  such  as 
Beurre  Giffard,  Souvenir  du  Congrfes,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Comice  and 
Winter  Nelis.  Cherries  a  very  good  crop,  espe- 
cially Morellos.  Strawberries  produced  very  good 
crops  and  fine  ;  these  were  mulched  early  and 
withstood  the  drought  remarkably  well.  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries  and  Currants  are  abundant. 
The  Plum  crop  here  on  walls  is  much  under  the 
average.  The  two  first  to  ripen  are  Early  Pro- 
lific and  The  Czar.  Kirke's,  Jefferson  and  also  Vic- 
toria are  bearing  very  fair  crops.  Victoria  is  the 
most  certain  bearer.— F.  W.  Everett. 

■Vaynor    Paik,     Montgomeryshire.— The 

fruit  crop  here  is  a  very  good  one,  more  especially 
Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  These 
are  plentiful  and  promise  to  be  excellent  in 
quality.  Cherries  and  Strawberries  are  a  most 
abundant  crop.  Raspberries  arc  a  fair  average 
crop.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  a  good 
average  crop.  Pears  are  below  the  average. 
Apples  are  plentiful,  but  fruit  small.  The  Walnut 
trees  are  bearing  heavy  crops.  Filberts  and  Nuts 
are  thin.  I  find  all  kinds  of  Plums  do  well  here. 
Some  of  the  trees  were  planted  about  seventy  years 
ago.  I  have  known  them  fifty  years,  and  I  may  say 
if  there  are  Plums  anywhere,  there  is  always  plenty 
here.  —  R.  H.  Smith. 

Glanaf  jn  Gardens,  Taibach.— The  Apple 
crops  without  exception  are  unusually  good. 
Pears,  both  on  standards  and  walls,  are  very  fine 
and  good.  Indoors  the  yield  from  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  has  been  very  heavy,  the  fruit  being 
remarkably  fine  and  well  flavoured.  The  outdoor 
trees  are  heavily  laden,  while  the  trees  are  healthy 
where  water  could  be  supplied  to  them  during  the 
drought  experienced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Plums  are  not  grown  as  standards  or 
pyramids  in  this  district,  but  the  wall  trees  bear 
very  heavy  crops.  The  Cherry  crops  on  walls  and 
standards  are  very  good.  Currants  were  unusually 
fine,  while  the  bushes  were  remarkably  clean  and 
healthy.  The  Strawberry  crop  was  excellent, 
surpassing  the  yield  of  any  previous  year.  The 
fruit  was  exceptionally  fine.  Laxton's  Noble  and 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  do  Thury  stood  the  drought 
well,  and  were  among  my  best.  The  Gooseberry 
trees  suffered  badly  from  the  severe  winter,  and 
the  crop  was  quite  a  failure. — Henry  Morris. 

The  Gardens,  Slebech  Park,  Haverford 
west. — Apples  are  a  most  abundant  crop,  all 
varieties  alike  ;  the  fruit  is  clean  and  of  a  good 
size.  The  weather  during  the  blooming  period 
was  dry.  Pears  are  a  very  thin  crop.  We  have 
had  very  heavy  crops  the  past  two  seasons, 
and  the  trees  appear  to  be  to  a  certain  extent 
exhausted.  Josephine  de  Malines  I  find  to  be  the 
most  continuous  bearing  variety  in  this  district. 


We  have  also  on  some  of  the  trees  fair  crops  of 
Marie  Louise.  Cherries  were  a  very  good  crop, 
especially  the  Morello.  The  Cherry  is  not  much 
grown  in  this  district,  as  it  seldom  succeeds. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  almost  unknown  as 
outdoor  fruit  in  this  district  ;  only  an  isolated 
tree  here  and  there  partially  succeeds.  Apricots 
the  same  ;  nobody  plants  "  them  outdoors,  but, 
like  Peaches,  good  crops  of  them  are  produced 
under  glass  in  this  county.  Small  fruits  were  a 
very  good  crop  with  the  exception  of  Gooseberries, 
which  were  in  many  gardens  almost  a  failure. 
Strawberries  a  splendid  crop  of  good  clean  fruit, 
but  soon  over  owing  to  the  drought.— Geo. 
Griffin. 

Bodnant  Gardens,  Eglwysbach,  Denbigh- 
shire.—I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  most 
favourably  on  the  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Apples  are  an  excellent  crop ;  I  have 
had  to  thin  them  considerably.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Plums,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
black  variety,  which  is  grown  rather  extensively 
in  this  district.  Pears  on  walls  and  sheltered 
positions  are  a  fair  crop  ;  others  not  so  favoured 
are  very  poor.  Apricots  a  moderate  crop.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  I  do  not  grow  in  the  open  air, 
but  within  a  few  miles  (on  the  coast)  they  are 
grown  with  success,  and  are  this  season  bearing 
well.  Morello  Cherries  very  good.  Strawberries 
set  well  and  early  pickings  were  very  fine,  but 
later  gatherings  were  small  owing  to  the  drought. 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  all  bore 
excellent  crops  of  fine  fruit.  'Walnuts  and  Fil- 
berts are  rather  light.  The  crops  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Strawberries  do  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  from  the  drought  in  May  and  June.— 
J.  Saunderson. 


IRELAND. 

Fota  Island.— The  fruit  crop  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  quite  up  to  the  average.  Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries  and  Currants  abundant,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of 
summer  the  Strawberry  season  was  a  short  one  ; 
many  plants  died  from  the  want  of  rain.  The 
popular  variety  of  this  county  (M.  MacMahon) 
suffered  most.  Apples  abundant,  but  fruit  rather 
smaller  than  usual  in  consequence  of  heavy  crop. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,- Kerry  Pippin,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Blenheim  Orange  (the  fir.-t  season  we  have 
had  a  crop  of  the  last  named  for  twenty  years), 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Bismarck,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Tom  Putt,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Loddington 
Seedling,  Tower  of  Glamis,  The  Queen  (very  fine), 
Warner's  King,  Annie  Elizabeth,  and  Small's 
Admirable  are  amongst  our  best.  Pears  an 
average  crop,  but  all  early  kinds  poor  in  quality  ; 
Marie  Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Diel,  and 
Beurre  d'Amanlis  small.  After  the  spell  of  dry, 
tropical  weather  in  June,  two  months  of  cold, 
sunless,  wet  weather  followed,  which  caused  the 
Pears  to  crack  and  spot.  Apricots  failedto  ripen. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit, 
but  lacking  in  sugar.  Plums  a  good  crop  ;  many 
rotted  unripe  on  the  trees.  Morello  Cherries  an 
excellent  crop. — W.  0. 

Glenstal,  Limerick. — The  present  year  will 
be  remembered  as  a  year  of  plenty  in  these  gar- 
dens. Fruit  with  but  few  exceptions  is  consider- 
ably above  the  average.  Taking  them  in  the 
order  of  ripening.  Strawberries  were  an  enormous 
crop,  the  berries  exceptionally  large,  and,  thanks 
to  the  glorious  sunshine,  of  which  we  seldom  get 
a  fair  share,  the  flavour  was  first-class.  Black, 
Red,  and  White  Currants  were  a  very  heavy  crop. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  moist  season 
suits  the  Black  varieties,  but  as  the  berries  were 
smaller  than  usual,  and,  moreover,  ripened  pre- 
maturely, the  drought  did  not  affect  the  Red  and 
White  varieties.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Rasp- 
berries, which  were  and  still  are  good,  while  the 
canes  made  this  season  are  remarkably  fine. 
Gooseberries  are  without  doubt  the  heaviest  crop 
I  have  ever  seen  ;  they,  however,  are  a  light  crop 
throughout  the  district  generally.  Pears  on  walls 
are  a  first-rate  crop,  but  pyramid  trees  have  a 
light  crop  with  the  exception  of  Williams'  Bon 
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Chretien,  which  in  always  a  certain  cropper  here 
as  a  pyramid.  All  young  Apple  trees  are  heavily 
laden  with  very  fine  samples  of  fruit.  Some  old 
standard  trees  cast  a  grnod  many  fruit  a  few  weeks 
since,  but  there  is  still  a  good  crop  left.  I  have 
recently  visited  feveral  gardens  in  Limerick, 
Clare,  Tipperary,  and  the  same  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable in  all  cases,  save  in  that  of  Apples  on 
standard  trees  ;  these  are  all  bearing  heavy  crops 
everywhere.  I  have  never,  however,  seen  a 
heavier  crop  of  good  Apples  than  I  saw  in  a  large 
orchard  at  DoUa,  Nenagh,  Co.  Tipperary  ;  the 
trees  wery  both  large  and  old.  Apricots  and  Figs 
are  very  light  crops.  Peaches,  on  the  contrary, 
are  carrying  very  heavy  crops  :  the  fruits,  too,  in- 
dividually .are  larger  than  usual.  Plums  are  a 
very  light  crop  on  standard  trees ;  in  fact,  they 
are  never  good  under  that  system  of  culture- 
Victoria  on  walls  is  annually  a  certain  cropper  ; 
though  only  second-rate  in  flavour,  it  is  a  most 
useful  cooking  Plum.  Green  Gage  and  Magnum 
Bonum  are  very  lightly  cropped  ;  in  fact,  no 
Plum  I  have  tried  in  our  mossy  soil  is  satisfactory 
but  the  Victoria.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  good 
soil  for  Plums  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  that  being  most  essential  to  ensure  success 
during  the  stoning  period.  I  have  not  tried  any 
of  the  new  Plums  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory 
results  from  the  old  varieties.  Morello  Cherries 
were  a  very  good  crop,  but  the  sweet  varieties 
were  a  poor  crop.  Taken  all  round,  it  will 
be  seen  the  fruit  crop  is  a  good  one.  Nuts,  I 
may  add,  are  slightly  under  average.  The  result 
of  the  past  severe  winter  is  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory, while  the  drought  has  done  but  little  haim 
in  gardens. 

Onions  are  a  very  fine  crop  :  so  are  Peas,  French 
and  Runner  Beans.  Turnips  are  excellent  on 
north  border,  but  Spinach  has  bolted  very  quickly 
during  the  wet  weather.  Beetroot  came  up  in- 
differently during  the  dry  weather;  there  is,  how- 
ever, sufficient  for  a  crop,  and  it  is  doing  well 
now.  Some  of  the  early  Celery,  though  regularly 
watered,  has  bolted  ;  the  main  crop  is  most  pro- 
mising ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  winter  greens, 
&c.  Potatoes,  the  staple  crop  of  Ireland,  are  an 
excellent  crop,  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance, 
of  first  rate  quality ;  in  fact,  some  could  not 
possibly  be  beaten,  notably  old  Ashleaf,  Cot- 
tager's Red,  and  Reading  Ruby. — R.  Weller. 

Clontarf  Cast'e,  Co.  Dublin.— The  fruit  crop 
here  is  most  abundant,  and  I  may  fay  the  same 
for  all  this  district.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  all 
small  fruits,  particularly  Raspberries,  often  a 
doubtful  crop  here,  are  good.  The  fruit  will 
hardly  be  so  large  as  two  years  ago,  but  if  we  get 
a  few  weeks  of  hot  sun  to  finish  it  off  for  keeping, 
we  will  in  this  district  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  crop  of  this  year. — J.  Duran. 

Grantstown,  Tipperary.— The  Plum  treps 
are  laden  with  very  fine  fruit.  The  Apples  are 
very  satisfactory  here  and  in  surrounding  gardens. 
If  the  fine  weather  we  are  having  continues,  the 
flavour  and  keeping  properties  will  be  greatly 
improved.  Pears  are  fairly  plentiful ;  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  is  rather  light.  Peaches  are  excel- 
lent and  remarkable  for  their  good  flavour  and 
high  colour  ;  Cherries  good  and  well  flavoured. 
The  bush  fruit  on  the  whole  is  very  good. 

Vegetables  are  very  fair  wilh  the  exception  of 
Peas,  which  were  very  poor. — H.  Kelly. 

Castle  BeUingham,  Louth.— The  fruit  this 
year  in  this  locality  is  only  a  medium  crop.  Black 
Currants  not  up  to  usual  average  ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Pear  and  Apple  crops.  I  believe  that 
the  heavy  frosts  at  the  lime  these  were  in  bloom 
had  much  to  do  in  producing  the  above  results. 
We  do  not  grow  any  of  the  new  kinds  of  Plums 
about  here,  but  I  am  sure  that  a  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  Plum  in  this  country  would 
greatly  add  to  the  value  of  garden  (iroduce.  The 
soil  ir  this  neighbourhood  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and, 
except  in  very  dry  seasons,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 
do  very  well.  Even  in  ordinarily  dry  seasons  I 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  good  crops  of  Strawber- 
ries. This  year  I  paid  (larticular  attention  to 
watering  the  bids,  and  so  obtained  a  good  crop. 


Potatoes  appear  to  be  everywhere  an  abundant 
crop  and  of  good  size,  and  no  disease  so  far.  They 
are  excellent  in  this  garden,  but  I  have  heard 
complaints  in  other  directions  of  them  being  more 
soapy  than  they  have  been  for  some  years. — E. 

DORMAN. 

Mltcbelston  Castle,  Cork— Small  fruit  was 
much  above  average  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Strawberries  were  exceptionally  fine.  Pears  and 
Apples  are  over  aveiage.  Plums  also  are  very 
fine,  though  a  little  deficient  in  flavour  on  account 
of  so  much  rain.  A  dry  or  moderately  dry  sum- 
mer is  best  suited  for  fruit  here,  as  the  soil  gener- 
ally is  a  deep  retentive  loam  on  the  blue  lime- 
stone. In  a  wet  season  Pears  and  Plums  crack 
and  the  flavour  of  all  fruit  is  deficient. — R.  Wilson. 

Antrim  Caste,  Antrim. — Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  and  Cherries  are  all  very  good  here.  The 
Plum  crop  is  also  good.  Gooseberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Red  and  Black  Currants  and  Strawberries 
have  all  been  good  ;  the  last  rather  small,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  very  dry  time  after  the  fruit 
was  set.  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  &c.,  inside  are  all  good. 

Vegetable  crops  on  the  whole  are  looking  re- 
markably well,  with  the  exception  of  Potatoes, 
which  were  all  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  the 
frost  on  June  13  ;  consequently  the  crop  is  not  so 
good  as  it  probably  would  otherwise  have  been. 
I  have  seen  no  disease  yet. — Francis  Allen. 

Castlewellan. — Apples,  Cherries  and  Plums 
are  under  the  average.  Small  fruits  very  abun- 
dant. Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Raspberries 
very  fine.  Strawberries  plentiful,  but  small; 
owing  to  the  long  drought  they  were  soon  over. 
The  following  varieties  of  Pears  on  south  and  west 
walls  are  over  the  average  and  the  fruit  very  fine : 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Fertility,  Ganstl's  Bergamot,  Jargonelle,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Magnate,  Autumn  Bergamot, 
Beurre  Capiaumont,  BeurreGiffard,  Beurre  Super- 
fin,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Conseillerde  la  Cour,  Marie 
Benoist,  Doyenn^  du  Comice,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurrfe  Bachelier, 
Beurr^  d'Amanlis  and  Beurre  d'Arembeig.  — 
Thos.  Ryan. 

Bessboroug'h,  Kilkenny. — We  have  a  very 
fine  crop  of  Apples,  the  best  for  some  years,  and 
all  the  orchards  around  us  have  splendid  crops. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  very  good  colour,  thanks  to  the 
fine  weather.  Pears  a  very  light  crop.  Peaches 
under  glass  very  good.  Morello  Cherries  a  very 
fine  crop.  Curiants,  both  Black  and  Red,  and 
Raspberries  very  tine  crops.  Gooseberries  extra 
good,  Whinham's  Industry  and  Warrington  being 
the  best. — William  Clarke. 

Curraghmore,  Co.  Waterford.  —  Taking 
everything  into  consideration,  our  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops  this  year  are  very  good.  We  did  not 
sufier  much  from  last  winter  ;  only  once  the  ther- 
mometer registered  28°  of  frost,  and  fortunately 
we  had  a  downfall  of  snow  the  day  before.  The 
dry  spring  kept  everything  back.  We  also  had 
a  few  late  frosts,  but  not  so  bad  as  in  Scotland 
and  England,  our  last  being  May  22  and  only  2° — 
Apples  not  being  forward  enough.  We  have  a  very 
heavy  crop,  Keswick,  HoUandbury  and  Annie 
Elizabeth  being  our  best  crops,  whilst  Ribston, 
Cox's  Orange  and  Hawthornden  are  very  good. 
Pears  are  fair.  Plums  average.  Peaches  very 
good  inside  and  out.  Apricots  poor.  Cherries 
average.  Small  fruits  were  extra  good.  Straw- 
berries I  never  had  better  in  flavour,  size  and 
quantity. — Thos.  Sin(!LEton. 

Belvedere      House,      MuUingar,     West- 

meath. — The  first  two  months  of  this  year  will 
long  be  remembered  for  the  severity  of  the 
weather  and  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vegetables  ;  even  the  Furze,  Laurel, 
and  evergreen  Oak  suffered  severely,  and  in  a 
damp  situation  one  large  tree  of  the  last  was 
killed.  A  fine  specimen  Chamierops  humilis, 
17  feet  high,  which  1  was  afraid  had  been  killed, 
I  am  glad  to  say  is  growing  strongly  from  the 
crown.  Its  roots  were  protected  by  Bracken. 
Tender  shrubs  planted  in  a  western  aspect  suffered 
much  less  than  in  any   other  position.     All  the 


Brassica  family  suffered  severely.  Of  Brcccoli, 
Dickson's  Late  May,  Veitch's  Model,  and  Leaming- 
ton suffered  the  least.  The  Victoria  Improved 
Round  Spinach  also  stood  well.  We  registered 
27°  of  frost  on  the  night  of  February  5,  2  feet  from 
the  ground.  Considering  the  very  dry  spring, 
crops  are  doing  very  well,  the  rains  coming  in 
time  to  swtU  up  the  fruits,  and  the  trees  are 
making  good  growth  ;  altogether  the  fruit  crop  is 
over  the  average,  excepting  the  Pear,  which  is 
almost  a  failure. 

Early  Potatoes  turned  out  well  and  of  good 
qualicy  ;  late  ones  look  very  promising  and  there 
are  no  signs  of  disease. — James  Bayliss.  , 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1034, 

CYMBIDIUM    EBURNEO-LOWIANUM. 

(with  a  colodked  plate.*) 

No  hybrid  Orchid  of  recent  years  has  created 
so  fjreat  an  amount  of  interest  as  this  charming 
variety.     It  is  in  every  way  distinct  from  both 
of  its  parents,  yet  has  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
semblance to  each.     Taking  into  consideration 
the  two  noble  species  to  which  it  owes  its  origin, 
it  would  indeed  be  a  surprise  if  the  ofl'spring 
were  not  itself  also  of  equal  excellence.  As  Cym- 
bidium  eburneo-Lowianum  becomes  more  plen- 
tiful it  will  most  assuredly  be  greatly  sought 
after  by  Orchid  lovers  who  are  in  search  of  the  i 
best  kinds  in  each  respective  genus.     A  goodly  ] 
number  of  plants  has  already  been  distributed, 
and   no    inconsiderable   quantity   has   flowered  ^ 
with  the  raisers,  Messrs.   J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
at  Chelsea.     When  first  described  in  1889,  the 
year  in  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  , 
to  it  as  a  new  and  noteworthy  plant,  the  spike 
from  which   the  description   was  written  bore  | 
three  flowers,   but  it  wns  then  predicted  that 
with   greater   strength   there  would  be  an  in- 
crease.    This  has  proved  to  be  a  fact,  for  this  ] 
spring  six  flowers  in  one  instance  were  counted, 
whilst   ill  several  cases  the  spikes  have  borne  | 
as    many    as    five.     There    has   also   been    an 
advance   in    point   of    size,   as    I    have    noted 
several    on   the   plants  exhibited   of    late  that 
were    much    larger    than    those    of    either   of 
the   parents.      This    was   especially  so    in    the 
case  of  the  fine  plant  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
F.  Hardy  (see  The  Garden  for  March  16  last, 
p.  190),  which  was  specially  noted  at  the  time. 
I  look  to  see  a  greater  increase  still  in  point  of  I 
numbers,   although  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
approach  that  of  C.  Lowianum,  the  seed  parent  1 
of  the   hybrid   in  question.     It    is   the    finest  j 
hybrid  Cymbidium  yet  raised,  as  well  as  one  of  I 
the  finest  of  all  hybrid  Orchids.     The  pseudo- ] 
bulbs   and    leaves    are    intermediate   between 
those  of   the   two   parents   (approaching  more  i 
nearly  in  form  and  contour  those  of  C.  Lowi- 
anum), with  the  yellowish  striations  at  the  base 
of   the   latter   characteristic  of   0.  Lowianum. 
The  racemes  are  longer  than  in  C.  eburneum, 
and   bear   from   four   to   six  or  more  flowers. 
The  flowers  have  nearly  the  same  shape  as  those 
of  C.   Lowianum,  but  are  much    larger.     The  ! 
sepals    and  petals  are  similar  and   sub-equal, 
light   nankeen-yellow  ;    the   petals  and  lateral  | 
sepals  spreading,  the  dorsal  sepal  bent  forward ;  , 
the  lip  is   nearly,  as  in  C.    Lowianum,   ivory 
white  on  the  inner  side,  with  a  V-shaped  red- 
crimson  blotch  on  the  reflexed  front  lobe,  the  j 
lamelke  of  the  disc  bright  yellow.     The  column 

•  Drawn  by  H.  G.  Moon  for  The  Gakdkn  in  the! 
em-lien  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Eo'hschild,  Armanvil-I 
litrs,  near  Paris,  February  15,  189-t.  Lithograpbed  J 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Savereyns. 
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is  ivory  white  with  some  red  spots  at  the  base 
near  the  front. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Veitch  I  was  shown 
what  iu  this  instance  is  of  especial  interest,  viz  , 
the  result  of  making  C.  eburneum  the  seed 
parent  instead  of  C.  Lcwianum,  as  hitherto 
alluded  to.  The  progeny  resulting  from  this 
cross  has  approached  more  nearly  to  C.  ebur- 
neum, inasmuch  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  yield 
two  flowers  only  to  the  spike,  as  in  that  species  ; 
there  is  also  a  slightly  less  amount  of  the  nan- 
keen-yellow, whilst  the  inner  part  of  the 
column  is  dotted  with  minute  spots  throughout ; 
the  foliage  also  is  shorter,  thus  again  inclining 
more  towards  the  same  species.  The  size  of 
the  flowers  is,  however,  retained,  as  in  the  ojjpo- 
site  cross,  so  also  is  the  general  outline.  The 
treatment  under  which  the  parents  thrive  will 
also  suit  the  ofl'spring.  The  growth  in  both 
crosses  is  all  that  one  could  desire,  that  of  the 
former  being  nearly  as  intermediate  as  possible, 
whilst  in  the  latter  it  is 
somewhat  shorter,  the  plants 
being  of  graceful  habit.  The 
disposition  to  either  make 
back  breaks  or  duplicates 
is  also  much  in  its  favour. 
C.  eburneum,  it  should  be 
noted,  was  introduced  fifty 
years  ago  from  the  East 
Indies  (a  wide  range ), 
whereas  C.  Lowianum  comes 
from  Burmah,  having  been 
sent  over  in  1877. 

Orchis. 


good  thickness  of  turf  over  bricks  should  be 
placed  on  the  pipes,  and  as  a  strong  heat  at  the 
start  is  not  necessary,  I  have  found  fresh  leaves 
one  of  the  best  materials  for  plunging.  It  manure 
alone  supplies  the  heat,  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  is  a  steady  heat,  and  here  again  a  liberal 
mixture  of  leaves  with  the  manure  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Young  Vines  need  more  heat  at  this  sea- 
son, so  that  55°  by  night  is  none  too  high,  allow- 
ing 10'  higher  by  day  and  a  free  rise  by  sun  heat, 
syringing  several  times  daily  to  assist  in  breaking 
the  buds.  A  genial  bottom  heat  will  likewise  be 
necessary,  but  excess  must  be  guarded  against, 
and  if  a  liberal  portion  of  leaves  is  used,  this 
being  added  to  as  required,  there  will  be  no  fear 
of  scorching  the  tender  roots. 

Early  permanent  Vines. — In  many  gardens 
small  houses  of  permanent  Vines  are  now  forced 
instead  of  pot  Vines,  and  though  the  work  ad- 
vii^ed  above  for  pot  plants  is  applicable  here  in 
certain  details,  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  practice 
as  regards  ripening  and  exposure.     Old  Vines,  if 


Howth      Castle,     near 

Dublin.  —  Howth  Castle  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  Ireland,  with  its 
ancient  garden  containing 
uniijue  Beech  hedges  of  gi- 
gantic height,  its  Rhododen- 
drons among  the  rocks  and 
Brake  Fern,  and  its  magni- 
ficent view.s  over  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Roses  here  are  as  big  as  tea 
saucers,  and  hedges  of  La- 
vender and  Rosemary,  Sweet  Brier,  and  beds  of  ,  they  have  been  forced  regularly,  are  more  readilv 
Mignonette  make  the  place  as  sweet  as  Rose  |  ripened  than  young  canes,  and  in  no  case  do  I 
gardens  in  Cashmere.  To  see  the  common  Honey- ,  advise  pruning  till  the  sap  is  flowing  down- 
euckle  growing  up  the  trees  to  a  height  of  50  feet  ward  or  when  the  growth  has  ceased.  It  may  be 
or  60  feet  here  and  wreathed  with  flowers  is  a  |  necessary  to  shorten  the  growths,  and  by  so  doing 
sight  rarely  to^be  equalled,  and  the  whole  place  is    time  will  be  gained,  as  it  allows  more  light  to 


Flower  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 


a  paradise  of  wild  flowers. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Early  Vines  in  pots.— These  should  now  be  in 
the  open  if  required  to  force  early,  and  any  prun- 
ing required  should  be  no  longer  delayed.  The 
canes  should  be  tied  up  to  a  fence  or  wall  to  get 
thoroughly  matured,  and  as  they  require  less 
moisture  for  a  time  till  the  leaves  fall,  it  is  well 
to  protect  from  heavy  rainfall.  With  such  favour- 
able weather  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  the 
V  ines  should  not  be  allowed  to  eufi'er  from  the 
want  of  the  necessary  moisture. 


reach  the  canes  and  the  final  pruning  may  be 
done  much  earlier.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  shorten 
lateral  growths  quite  one  half  at  this  date,  and 
terminal  growths  may  be  reduced  likewise  if  well 
matured,  as  I  find  it  checks  bleeding  by  so  doing. 
Vines  required  to  produce  ripe  Grapes  in  April 
should  have  been  prepared  by  shortening  back, 
and  must  now  be  pruned  to  the  required  bud  and 
prepared  for  the  work,  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
rods,  as  should  insect  pests  have  been  trouble- 
some now  is  the  time  to  wage  war  against  them 
and  prevent  future  attacks.  The  rods  should 
have  the  rough  bark  removed  after  pruning  is 
complete.  I  do  not  advise  scraping,  which  is  some- 
times practised.  Merely  remove  useless  or  loose 
bark,  and  rely  upon  thorough  cleansing  by  scrub- 
bing the  rods  with  a  strong  solution  of  soapy 
water,  painting  afterwards  when  dry.  I  am  aware 
even     this     scrubbing     and     painting    are     not 


,.».,,.  ^^i   „i,o  iicucBfaiy  moisture.     In  securing  to 

the  wall  it  is  well  to  take  care  that  the  canes  do  ,      ^  .  -  .  = 

not  get  twisted   by  strong  winds,  as  they  soon  [  ^"™cient   to  remove  mealy  bug,  but  it  will  re 

suffer  if  the  bark  is  injured.     It  is  well  to  let  the  1  ™"^^  ^°  many,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid 

leaves  drop  off  naturally,  and  if  pruned  as  advised    °^  .^"^  ^^^^  '^  ^^^  Vines  are  carefully  looked  over 

above,  that  is,  the  lateral  growths  cut  back    the    '^'^''y    ^  ''^"   *h^   bunches   are  forming  and  after 

remaining  leaves  will  soon  fall.     In  standing  the 

plants  m   exposed  quarters  it  is  well  to  protect 


the  roots  from  full  sunshine  by  partially  plunging 
them,  or  placing  boards  or  litter  to  shade  them. 
When  the  Vines  are  introduced  into  their  fruit- 
ing  quarters,  if  hot  water  is  the  heating  agency  a 


thinning.  I  have  seen  so  many  Vines"injured  by 
applying  strong  solutions  of  paraffin  and  tar  in 
large  quantities,  that  it  is  well  to  rely  upon  milder 
methods.  I  admit  tar  in  suitable  proportions  is 
very  beneficial  in  destroying  bug,  and  have  used 
it  to  advantage.     A  good  mixture  for  painting 


Vines  is  sulphur,  lime,  and  tobacco  water,  with  a 
liberal  portion  of  Gishurst  compound  mixed  in 
tepid  water,  the  whole  to  form  a  thick  paint. 
This  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  bark,  all 
crevices  being  stopped  with  the  solution.  After 
cleansing  and  painting,  preparation  must  be  made 
for  starting.  The  surlace  soil  if  poor  should  be 
removed,  new  material,  such  as  good  loam  with  a 
liberal  portion  of  bone-meal  being  added,  and  in 
the  case  of  old  Vines  some  fertiliser  also  given, 
previously  removing  the  surface  soil.  It  is  well  to 
see  that  the  border  is  thoroughly  moist,  as  with 
the  favourable  autumn  weather  we  have  ex- 
perienced borders  have  got  much  drier  than 
usual.  Though  the  surface  is  moist  it  is  well  to 
soak  thoroughly  before  starting  the  canes.  At 
this  season  the  roots  may  be  given  a  good  soaking 
with  rain  water  from  the  tanks.  Much  the  same 
routine  is  required  as  advised  for  early  pot  Vines. 
After  closing  the  house  for  a  short  time  it  will 
well  repay  the  cultivator  to  give  warmth  by  cover- 
ing the  border  with  warm  litter  with  which  a 
liberal  portion  of  fresh  leaves  has  been  mixed.  I 
am  aware  the  roots  will  be  some  time  before  they 
start  at  this  season,  but  the  warmth  greatly  assists 
the  Vines  to  break  freely,  maintains  a  moist  tem- 
perature, and  saves  much  syringing.  I  do  not 
advise  forcing  Vines  for  very  early  produce  where 
the  roots  are  outside.  If  possible  it  is  well  to 
force  small  houses,  which  can  ha  better  managed, 
as  later  on  when  the  Vines  require  more  warmth 
much  may  be  done  in  severe  weather  by  covering 
the  glass  on  the  outside  to  retain  warmth. 

WoRN-ODT  Vines.— Vines  that  have  become 
unprofitable  by  overcropping,  age,  or  other  causes 
may  be  made  to  answer  a  double  purpose  if  forced 
now,  and  thus  provide  early  Grapes  and  make 
room  for  new  Vines.  Of  course  to  force,  say,  early 
ne.xt  month  they  should  have  been  given  a  good 
rest  if  possible,  but  it  cannot  always  be  done,  and 
the  means  at  hand  must  be  employed.  Only  a 
short  rest  may  be  given.  In  such  cases  prune 
back,  and  in  doing  this  work  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cut  to  the  best  bud,  not  pruning  hard,  as  there 
is  no  need  to  study  effect,  the  Vines  being  destroyed 
as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared.  Every  chance 
should  be  taken  to  get  all  the  fruit  possible,  and  of 
course  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  clean  the  Vines 
so  particularly  as  if  they  were  permanent.  If 
there  is  no  bug  or  other  pest,  the  barking  and 
painting  over  may  be  omitted.  A  good  dressing 
of  Gishurst  would  be  sufBcient,  and  top-dressings 
may  be  given  later  on  if  necessary.  These  Vines 
will  need  a  little  extra  heat  at  the  start  should  the 
weather  be  dull  and  moist.  Much  may  be  done  to 
forward  the  crop  by  placing  manure  on  the  surface, 
and  in  case  of  outside  borders  a  liberal  covering  of 
manure  and  fresh  leaves  will  be  of  great  benefit. 
It  is  well  to  cover  over  freely  after  the  warm  ma- 
terial is  placed  on  the  border  with  long  straw  or 
boards  to  throw  ofl'  heavy  rains  and  snow.  The 
crop  obtained  in  this  way  will  allow  the  house  to 
be  planted  next  May  with  young  Vines.  To  save 
time  at  the  planting  season  it  will  be  well  to  do 
the  necessary  repairs  to  the  house  as  soon  as  the 
Vines  are  pruned  and  to  get  the  soil  ready  for 
the  new  Vines.  The  compost  will  be  in  better 
condition  if  the  turf  is  cut  now  and  stacked  for 
the  purpose.  I  like  to  place  layers  of  horse  ma- 
nure between  the  layers  of  turf  if  the  loam  is  poor. 
It  is  then  in  nice  condition  for  planting  and  in 
much  better  condition  for  the  roots  than  when 
large  quantities  of  fresh  manure  are  used  at  plant- 
ing. 

L.iTE  Vines. — The  most  important  work  with 
late  Vines  will  be  preserving  the  fruit.  To  get 
bunches  of  the  best  quality  all  through  the  winter, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  warmth  to  raise 
the  night  temperature  and  dry  up  excessive 
moisture  ;  a  very  little  fire-heat  will  arrest  decay. 
It  often  happens  that  vinerits  are  used  to  shelter 
Chrysanthemums,  and  wiih  continued  supplies  of 
moisture  to  the  plants  the  Grapes  are  injured.  I 
would  in  such  cases  advise  cutting  the  crop  and 
bottling  the  same,  as  the  fruit  M'ill  keep  much 
better  in  a  cut  state  if  the  bottles  are  housed  in  a 
regular  dry  temperature  and  charcoal  used  freely 
in  the  water.     After  cutting,  a  thorough  soaking 
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of  water  should  be  given  to  the  portion  of  borders 
not  covered  by  plants,  as  though  there  are  regular 
supplies  to  the  Chrysanthemums,  a  portion  of  the 
border  near  the  base  of  the  canes  does  not  get  mois- 
ture and  the  roots  suffer.  In  the  case  of  Grapes  re- 
quired to  hang  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
late  in  colouring,  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
assist  them.  Here  fire-heat  will  be  necessary 
daily,  and  if  the  lateral  growth  is  at  all  thick  it 
should  be  thinned  so  as  to  freely  expose  the  fruit 
and  a  genial  warmth  maintained.  Ripe  fruit  will 
need  to  be  frequently  gone  over  with  the  scissors 
and  bad  berries  removed,  as  one  diseased  berry 
soon  affects  those  surrounding  it.  Large  kinds  of 
Grapes,  such  as  Gros  Colman,  also  need  attention 
as  the  season  advances.  In  their  case  it  is  well 
to  go  over  large  bunches,  removing  berries  badly 
placed  or  much  wedged  against  each  other  if  re- 
quired to  hang  till  new  Grapes  are  ripe.  In  the 
preservation  of  ripe  fraits  always  whenever  prac- 
ticable admit  air  with  a  free  circulation  of 
warmth,  and  keep  the  house  as  free  as  possible 
from  damp,  giving  a  little  air  on  the  top  venti- 
lators at  night  as  long  as  there  is  plenty  of 
healthy  leaves  and  the  weather  favourable. 
Should  water  at  the  roots  be  necessary  to  prevent 
shrivelling,  select  a  bright  day  so  that  the  mois- 
ture can  dry  up  before  nightfall. 

G.  Wythes. 
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Late  summer  vegetables. — Where  due  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering  and   feeding   has    been 
given,  the  latest  supplies  of  Vegetable  Marrows, 
French  Beans,  and  June  sown  Peas  will  now  be 
invaluable.    A  sudden  and  complete  change,  how- 
ever, in  the  weather  may  be  looked  for  at  any 
time,  as  even  with  the  tropical  day-heat  we  have 
experienced  during  the  past  week  or  so  the  ther- 
mometer has  descended  to  a  low  figure  on  several 
nights,  frost  having  actually  been  recorded.   Such 
being  the  case,  he  who  would  preserve  the  two 
first-named   vegetables   must   be   up  and    doing. 
Although  it  takes  but  little  frost  to  render  these 
quite  useless,  it  is  surprising  how  much  frost  a 
thin  covering  of  canvas  will  resist.     Leave  it  off 
as  late  in  the  evening  as  possible,  the  dews  tend- 
ing much  to  recoup  the  foliage  after  the  distress- 
ing effects  of  a  sunny  day.     I  have  seen  better 
crops  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Criterion  this  autumn 
than  I   have  met  with   for  years,   but  the  best 
gatherings   were   being   made   from    rows   which 
have   been    well  supplied  with   moisture  at  the 
roots  and  were  well  syringed  just  as  the  blooms 
were  formed  with  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture 
so  often  recommended  in  these  columns.   Walker's 
Perpetual  Bearer  is  gradually  finding  more  favour 
as  a  late  Pea,  and  certainly  its  general  ([uality, 
combined     with      its     mildew-resisting     powers, 
warrants  it.     In  large  establishments  where  the 
demand  for  French   Beans  is  constant,  a  sowing, 
or,    better   still,    an    indoor-raised    batch,    trans- 
planted into  a  cold  frame  at  the  end  of  July  will 
now  be  in  a  bearing  condition,  and  will  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  night  by  simply  drawing  on 
the  lights,  covering  with  double  garden  mats  by 
the   middle   or   third    week    in    October.     Over- 
watering  with  these  late  batches  must  be  strenu- 
ously guarded  against,  as  stem-rotting,  owing  to 
a  fall   in  the  night  temperature,   will    jjrobably 
occur.  Avoid  dribblets  administered  often,  rather 
allowing  the  soil  to  become  fairly  dry,  and  then 
giving  a  thorough   drenching  with  diluted  farm- 
yard   liquid,    chooping   a    fine   sunny   day.     The 
value  of  this  yield  will  be  seen  by  its  filling  a 
blank  which  always  occurs  between  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latest  open-air  lots  by  frost  and  the 
supply  from  the  first  pot-grown   plants  indoors. 
The  early  part  of   November  affording  a  none  too 
varied  assortment  of  choice  vegetables,  those  who 
sowed  a  row  or  two  of  Scarlet  Runners  at  the  end 
of  June,  and,  instead  of  supporting  the  growth  by 
stakes  in  the  ordinary  manner,  allowed  the  haulm 
to  a  height  of  2  feet,  and   then   pinched  out  the 
leads  as  advised,  will  not  only  have  found  that 
80  grown  better  autumn  gatherings  are  obtained, 
parching  tun  and  drying  winds  being  excluded 


With  a  minimum  amount  of  labour,  a  rough 
framework  may  be  built  over  one  row  at  least. 

FoKWARDiNG  Seakale  — In  a  season  notorious 
for  a  minimum  amount  of  rainfall,  the  probability 
is  that  extra  plantings  of  Seakale  intended  for 
introducing  into  heat  at  the  beginning  of 
November  will,  especially  where  occupying 
sloping  south  or  west  borders,  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced towards  maturity  as  to  need  no  aid  to  the 
same.  On  clay  soils  on  the  level,  however,  crown 
ripening  may  be  hastened  by  thrusting  the  spade 
right  down  to  the  lowest  thongs  and  severing 
them.  Extra  robust  plants  may  also  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  strongest  leaves  reduced  with  a  knife. 

Watering  winter  Spinach. — In  all  my  expe- 
rience I  never  knew  winter  Spinach  suffer  so  much 
from  drought  on  light  soils  ;  even  on  land  which 
had  been  cleared  of  other  crops  for  weeks  before 
sowing  the  seed  watering  has  had  to  be  resorted 
to.  This  is  the  only  way  of  saving  this  important 
crop  from  destruction  and  supporting  the 
weakened  growth  until  rain  comes.  I  use  roses 
on  the  pots  and  water  late  in  the  afternoon.  In 
seasons  like  these  the  benefit  of  making  an  extra 
sowing  is  seen,  as  seldom  do  two  batches  growing 
in  different  situations  suffer  similarly.  I  have 
again  sown  a  few  rows  of  the  summer  variety, 
having  proved  its  frost-resisting  powers  last  win- 
ter, and  it  certainly  eats  more  juicy  and  refresh- 
ing. Be  diligent  in  the  frequent  use  of  soot,  or 
soot  and  wood  ashes,  stirring  it  in  with  a  Dutch 
hoe  previous  to  watering,  as  in  gardens  liable  to 
the  wireworm  it  and  a  dry  root-run  will  speedily 
ruin  the  crop.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  good  for 
Spinach  beds  in  dry  weather,  promoting  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  care 
must  be  exercised  in  its  use. 

PREPARiNci  Pea  pits. — -It  is  bad  policy  to 
postpone  the  preparation  of  pits  and  deep,  cold 
frames  where  sowings  of  Peas  are  to  be  made  in 
November  and  December  until  that  particular 
date,  as  one  is  never  certain  what  the  weather 
may  then  be,  and  if  snowy  or  frosty,  the  soil  is 
worked  to  a  disadvantage,  resulting  ofttimes  in 
wholesale  rotting  of  the  seed.  I  always  grow 
Chelsea  Gem  or  some  other  early  dwarf  variety  in 
cold  pits,  and  like  to  get  the  soil  ready  by  the 
middle  of  October.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  take 
out  trenches  annually  and  to  replace  with  quite 
fresh  rich  soil,  first  of  all  treading  in  a  good 
quantity  of  farmyard  manure.  The  soil  in  which 
Pines  and  Tomatoes  in  pots  have  be=)n  grown  is 
quite  suitable,  as  it  contains  much  rich  food,  the 
result  of  ar  ificial  feeding  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. If  a  little  quite  new  loam  can  be  added 
and  the  compost  after  being  duly  mixed  thrown 
in  in  a  semi  dry  state,  no  rotting  will  be  appre- 
hended, and  the  Peas  after  sowing  can  be  exposed 
to  a  good  rain  or  two  to  secure  perfect  germina- 
tion. This  system  is  far  preferable  to  merely 
digging  the  soil  and  adding  manure  in  the  ortho- 
dox way. 

Pricking  out  Caisbages. — After  the  required 
area  has  been  planted  with  plants  from  the  second 
sowing  of  the  earlier  varieties  of  spring  Cabbage 
those  that  are  left  in  the  seed  bed^'  may  well  be 
pricked  out  closely  on  well-prepared  firm  ground 
in  sheltered  nooks  oV  corners  to  stand  the  winter, 
as  should  the  weather  prove  mild  these  are  often  of 
more  value  in  spring  than  the  ones  wintered  in 
frames,  being  stockier  and  more  hardy,  and  going 
away  better  when  transplanted.  Cauliflowers  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  dry  leaves  or 
branches  thrown  over  the  plants  during  sharp 
weather.  Sometimes  the  latter  will  survive  the 
winter  if  ])lanted  under  walls  similarly  to  Lettuce. 
The  present  is  a  trying  time  for  freshly  planted 
Cabbages  on  open  (juarters.  Our  soil  was  so  dry 
that  <lrills  were  drawn  out  the  day  before  plant- 
ing and  filled  with  water,  the  plants  being  well 
watered  again.  Evening  sprinklings  with  rosed 
watering-pots  aro  also  necessary  to  assist  the 
[ilants  to  lift  up  their  heads  after  such  extreme 
heat.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  fresh  planted 
batches  of  Endive.  Established  beds  of  the  later 
salads,  not  having  much  longer  to  remain  in  the 
open   ground,   should    be  encouraged  by  liberal 


supplies  of  liquid  manure  ;  the  moisture  will  also 
secure  a  good  ball  at  lifting  time. 

Preparing  Bean  soil. — The  sooner  a  large  heap 
of  good  soil  is  prepared  for  use  in  forcing  early 
pot  and  box  Beans  the  better,  as  it  can  then  be 
stored  away  in  some  convenient  corner  where  it 
will  not  become  too  dry,  and  can  be  covered  with 
boards  or  thick  Bracken  should  much  wet  set  in. 
A  small  percentage  of  fresh  horse  manure  and 
some  approved  artificial  manure  should  be  added 
to  the  soil.  Those  who  force  in  shallow  wooden 
boxes — a  good  old  plan — should  on  wet  days  see 
to  the  repairing  of  the  same,  adding  new  ones  if 
required.  Everything  will  then  be  in  readiness 
for  a  start  at  the  end  of  October.  Those  who  con- 
template Bean  forcing  for  the  first  time  and  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  best  varieties  for  the  pur- 
pose, will  find  Sutton's  Dwarf  Forcing,  Oiborn's 
and  Sion  House  useful  kinds.         J.  Crawford. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


BEGONIA  DISEASE. 
I  regret  to  see,  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack's  com- 
munication in  The  Garden  for  September  28, 
that  his  Begonias  have  been  attacked  with 
a  disease  of  a  terribly  destructive  character. 
The  disease,  or  whatever  it  is,  1  find,  extends 
to  places  wide  apart.  The  early  part  of  last 
August  was  the  first  time  I  became  acquainted 
with  it,  when  a  friend  of  mine  brought  me 
some  affected  Begonia  leaves  from  a  garden 
nearly  lOO  miles  away.  I  was  quite  unac- 
quainted with  the  disease,  but  I  could  see  at 
once  that  the  leaves  were  affected  with  some- 
thing very  destructive.  When  placed  under 
the  microscope  I  could  not  find  the  slightest 
trace  of  insect  life,  nor  did  the  injured  parts  of 
the  leaves  indicate  that  the  disease  was  the 
result  of  insect  agency.  I  can  only  describe 
the  injury  as  a  form  of  canker,  which  appears 
to  attack  the  underside  of  the  leaves  first,  and 
my  friend  tells  me  it  eventually  reaches  the 
stem,  and  then  the  plants  collapse.  Whatever 
it  is  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  serious 
matter,  as  the  gardener  who  brought  me 
the  affected  leaves  told  me  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gloucester  it  had  proved  to 
be  infectious,  as  it  had  attacked  the  Vines  in 
one  house  in  which  some  affected  Begonia, 
plants  were  growing.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  reached  the  plants  that  were 
growing  in  the  open  air,  only  those  grown  in 
warm  houses.  When  the  diseased  leaves,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  reached  me,  I  naturally 
examined  my  own  stock  very  carefully,  and 
amongst  some  seedlings  about  four  months  old 
I  found  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the 
plants  were  not  free  from  the  same  enemy.  I 
found  five  plants  affected  in  the  same  way. 
These  I  instantly  pulled  up  and  threw  away, 
and  I  have  not  seen  any  further  signs  of  it 
since.  Seeing  that  only  plants  growing  under 
glass  have  sufiTered,  it  is  very  clear  that  cul- 
tural conditions  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
Some  cultivators  use  too  much  manure  for  their 
Begonias  and  they  use  it  too  fresh.  The  best 
stimulant  in  this  way  that  I  can  find  is  Moss 
litter  after  it  has  dune  duty  in  the  stable  and 
afterwards  lain  in  a  heap  for  three  or  four 
months.  After  being  treated  in  this  way  and 
used  in  moderate  quantities  the  roots  of 
Begonias  revel  in  it. — J.  C.  Clarke. 

*^*  The  disease  referred  to  is,  we  think, 
caused  by  thrips.  It  is  not  uncommon,  though 
not  perhaps  so  frequently  noticed  as  this  year, 
which  has  been  so  dry  and  favourable  to  insect 
pests. — En. 

Brugmansia  flore-plenc. — In  the  conserva- 
tory at  Rackheath   Park,  near  Norwich,  the  resi- 
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dence  of  Sir  Edward  Stracy,  is  a  very  fine  specimen 
in  standard  form  of  this  fine  old  greenhouse  plant. 
It  has  attained  to  a  great  height  and  covers  a 
large  area,  this  being  the  result  of  a  rich  larder 
and  liberal  feeding.  When  I  saw  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September  it  was  covered  with  bloom, 
and  presented  a  very  novel  appearance.  Ca- 
mellias also  do  wonderfully  well  in  the  same 
structure,  this  also  being  attributed  to  the  extra 
root  room  they  enjoy.  In  many  conservatories 
the  borders  for  Camellia  roots  are  far  too  limited 
in  size  ;  hence,  being  free-rooting  plants,  they 
soon  fill  them  to  overcrowding,  rendering  it  next 
to  impossible  to  support  growth  even  by  liberal 
feeding.  It  is  well  when  the  borders  can  be  en- 
larged as  the  trees  increase  in  size,  as  nothing 
resents  a  sour  mass  of  soil  more  than  Camellias. 
—J.  C. 

Eucalyptus  citriodora.  —  Scented  -  leaved 
plants  are  grateful  to  nearly  everyone,  and  among 
them  is  the  old  Lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia 
citriodora),  to  whose  perfume  that  of  the  Eucalyp- 
tus in  question  bears  a  great  resemblance.  It  is 
a  less  vigorous  grower  than  many  other  species  of 
Eucalyptus,  and  if  allowed  to  grow  away  without 
stopping  it  forms  a  thin-growing  subject  bare  of 
leaves  at  the  base.  To  obviate  this  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  young  seedlings  should  be  stopped 
freely  during  their  earlier  stages  in  order  to  assure 
a  bushy  habit  of  growth.  In  the  case  of  plants 
that  have  been  allowed  to  run  up  thin  they  may 
be  cut  back  hard  in  the  spring,  and  as  they 
generally  break  out  well,  one  has  not  long  to 
wait  for  an  ample  crop  of  leaves.  These  leaves 
are  oblong-lancBolate  in  shape  and  covered  with 
glandul.ar  hair.^,  from  which  the  perfume  is 
emitted.  This  Eucalyptus,  in  common  with  most 
members  of  the  genus,  produces  two  totally 
different  kinds  of  leaves,  and  it  is  only  the  young 
and  juvenile  foliage  that  is  scented,  the  mature 
leaves  being  smooth  and  nearly  scentless.  How- 
ever, as  a  rule  this  species  will  attain  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  good  sized  plant  before  any  adult  leaves 
make  their  appearance. — T. 

Sarracenia  flowers,  scent  of.— The  curious, 
but  beautiful  flowers  of  Sarracenia  flava  are  well 
shown  on  the  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden, 
September  14,  and  in  the  accompanying  article 
attention  is  directed  to  the  ornamental  features 
possessed  by  the  blossoms  of  some  other  species. 
One  item,  however,  I  did  not  see  noticed,  and 
that  is  the  great  difference  that  exists  among  the 
various  forms  with  regard  to  the  odour  of  the 
flowers.  For  instance,  the  deep  red  blossoms  of 
S.  rubra  emit  a  delicious  Violet  like  perfume, 
which  during  sunshine  is  especially  pronounced. 
S.  flava  has  when  in  flower  quite  a  disagreeable 
smell,  while  S.  Drummondi  and  S.  purpurea  are 
almost  scentless.  From  a  flowering  point  of  view 
alone  the  Sarracenias  certainly  merit  attention, 
as  when  in  full  bloom  they  are  very  attractive 
and  remain  fresh  a  considerable  time.  Taken  in 
conjunction,  too,  with  their  singular  pitchers, 
they  form  quite  a  unique  feature  in  the  green- 
house. Sarracenias  seem  to  be  a  little  more 
popular  now  than  was  the  case  two  or  three  years 
ago,  though  some  fifteen  years  since  or  there- 
abouts there  was  a  fair  demand  for  them,  and 
some  of  the  principal  nurserymen  made  quite  a 
feature  of  the  best  forms — H.  P. 

Iiilium  8ulph.ureum. — This  Indian  Lily,  which 
was  at  first  known  as  L.  Wallichianum  superbum, 
is  just  now  beautifully  in  flower,  and  forms  a  very 
attractive  feature  in  the  greenhouse.  Its  long 
tube-shaped  blossoms  are  almost  white,  tinged 
more  or  less  on  the  outside  with  purple,  while  the 
interior  of  the  flower  is  heavily  shaded  with  deep 
primrose.  This  Lily  is  unlike  most  of  the  other 
Indian  species,  as  it  succeeds  under  cultivation  in 
this  country,  and  does  not  deteriorate  in  the  same 
way  as  L.  nepalense  and  L.  neilgherrense.  It  is 
frequently  very  late  in  starting  into  growth,  but 
when  once  the  stem  makes  its  appearance  it  grows 
away  rapidly.  If  grown  in  pots  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  greenhou.-ie  it  will  be  found  a  good 
plan  to  plunge  the  plants  out  of  doors  during  the 
summer  till  the  flower-buds  are  well  developed. 


otherwise  if  kept  altogether  under  glass  they  run 
up  tall  and  weak.  Apart  from  its  magnificent 
blossoms,  this  Lily  is  also  remarkable  from  the 
vast  numbers  of  leaves  produced  by  a  single 
plant,  and  more  particularly  by  bulbils  being 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem,  as  in  the  case  of  L.  bulbiferum  and 
the  Tiger  Lilies.  Up  to  the  introduction  of  this 
species  the  peculiarity  in  question  was  unknown 
in  the  Eulirion  or  tube-flowered  group.  The 
bulbs  of  L.  sulphureum  are  large  and  mahogany 
coloured.  Small  bulbs  of  this  species  are  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  L.  nepalense. 
— H.  P. 

The  Tree  Carnation.  —  Mr.  A.  Hemsley's 
article  is  full  of  interest,  and  opeES  up  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  Tree  Carnation.  The 
works  published  on  the  culture  of  this  flower 
give  little  or  no  information  on  this  point.  I 
once  put  the  question  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell, 
and  his  opinion  coincided  with  my  own  in  attri- 
buting the  Tree  Carnation  to  the  selection  of 
one  of  those  stems  the  ordinary  summer  bloom- 
ing types  are  apt  to  put  forth,  namely,  a  shoot 
which,  instead  of  throwing  up  a  flowering  stem, 
lengthens  considerably  and  is  covered  all  the  way 
up  with  small  side  shoots.  One  of  these  grown  on 
flowered  during  the  winter,  and  cuttings  taken 
from  such  a  plant  laid  the  foundation  of  the  tree 
section,  and  it  is  only  natural  a  propagated  plant 
should  transmit  this  peculiarity.  The  treatment 
adopted,  i.e.,  the  time  when  the  cuttings  are 
struck  and  the  placing  of  the  plants  under  glass, 
will  determine  the  season  of  blooming.  Last  spring 
when  I  was  visiting  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  I 
saw  in  one  of  the  houses  there  was  a  very  fine  lot 
of  two  year-oM  plants  of  Germania  of  most  vigor- 
ous growth  and  throwing  up  a  number  of  flower 
stems  ;  the  forwardest  buds  were  already  expand- 
ing. Mr.  Harry  Turner  said  that  such  plants 
produced  much  finer  blooms  than  yearling  ones, 
and  I  could  see  that  it  was  so.  One  very  satisfac- 
tory feature  about  the  present  race  of  Tree  Carna- 
tions is  the  reduction  in  the  height  of  the  plants 
which  prevailed  thirty  years  ago.  Improved 
methods  of  cultivation  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this.— R.  D. 


CARNATIONS  FOR  WINTER  BLOOMING. 

Mr.  Weodelin's  remarks  on  p.  218  respecting 
these  are  somewhat  misleading,  inasmuch  as  they 
infer  that  the  ordinary  border  varieties  can  be 
made  to  bloom  throughout  the  winter.  Mr.  W. 
says,  "Carnations,  if  properly  understood,  can 
be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round,"  and  then 
adds  that  he  exhibited  a  stand  of  plants  at  the 
Plymouth  Chrysanthemum  show  in  November. 
The.se  plants  I  saw,  but  in  no  sense  could  they  be 
considered  "winter  blooming."  The  varieties 
were  simply  border  ones,  but  their  blooming,  or 
running  for  bloom,  was  more  the  result  of  chance 
than  design  or  culture.  Out  of  a  large  collection 
of  border  sorts  it  is  in  most  seasons  possible  to 
pick  out  a  dozen  or  so  plants  showing  buds  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  these,  if  potted  up,  will  bloom 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  can  hardly  be  termed  winter- 
blooming  varieties,  and  something  different  is 
required  by  our  large  growers  who  grow  enor- 
mous quantities  of  bloom  throughout  the  winter. 
Very  few  can  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  Car- 
nations are  grown  to  supply  Covent  Garden  with 
blooms  during  winter.  I  know  of  one  grower 
who  has  a  stock  of  eleven  thousand  plants  m  one 
variety  only. 

The  Americans  undoubtedly  grow  Carnations 
extensively.  I  hear  one  firm  has  a  stock  of  seven 
thousand  large  plants  of  a  novelty,  and  the  whole 
will  be  propagated  from  throughout  the  winter, 
and  the  number  of  plants  which  will  be  produced 
will  seem  almost  incredible.  The  American 
growers  are  not  successful  with  our  most  popular 
varieties,  but  their  mode  of  culture  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  their  non-success.  They  strike 
cuttings  in  spring,  and  the  plants  are  put  out  in 
the  open  fields,  where  they  make  good  growth. 
In  September  they  are  lifted  and  benched,  that  is 


planted  out  in  beds  or  shelves  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  American  standard  of  excellence  is  different 
from  ours.  Here  we  prefer  varieties  with  round 
and  smooth  edged  petals  ;  in  America  preference 
is  given  to  blooms  with  a  rough  or  serrated  edge. 
The  famous  Uriah  Pike  is  at  a  discount  in 
America  for  the  foUowini?  reasons  :  the  colour  is 
too  dark,  it  is  not  free-flowering  enough,  and  has 
smooth-edged  petals. 

Mr.  Weguelin  gives  a  list  of  varieties  he  has 
just  received  from  America  for  trial.  Many  of 
them  have  been  grown  in  this  country  for  some 
years,  and  are  vastly  inferior  to  our  English 
varieties.  I  will  describe  a  few  as  I  have  found 
them.  Lizzie  McGowan,  white,  very  free- 
floworing,  but  thin  and  of  poor  form  ;  plant,  a 
weak  grower.  Daybreak,  delicate  pink,  irregular 
in  form,  one  of  the  best.  Bouton  d'Or,  pale  yellow, 
striped  purple,  good  large  bloom,  but  a  very  slow 
grower.  Buttercup  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
perpetual,  being  more  of  the  border  type,  not  free- 
flowering  either  in  this  country  or  America. 
Wm.  Scott,  pink,  also  very  much  fringed,  utterly 
useless  to  the  "up-to  date"  grower.  Uncle  John, 
white,  is  larger  and  fuller  than  Lizzie  McGowan, 
but  not  a  clear  white.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Exniouth. 

Booting  Poinsettias. — It  is  often  difficult 
to  procure  Poinsettias  sufficiently  dwarf  for  use  in 
ornamental  baskets  and  vases  for  drawing-room 
decoration  unless  struck  very  late,  and  then  a 
satisfactory  growth  is  often  lacking.  A  capital 
plan  of  securing  dwarf  plants  is  adopted  at  Blick- 
ling.  It  consists  in  making  an  incision  half-way 
through  the  stem,  just  below  a  joint,  and  mossing 
the  wound  over.  If  done  in  August  the  plants 
callus  over  by  the  end  of  September,  and  if  then 
detached  and  placed  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in 
a  brisk  bottom-heat  they  very  quickly  root  and 
come  in  most  useful  where  dwarf  plants  are  in  re- 
quest. I  may  add  that  when  the  tops  are  taken 
off  and  potted  the  Moss  is  allowed  to  remain  on. 
-J.  C. 

Prope  gating  variegated.  Yuccas.  —  The 
variegated  Yuccas,  such  as  Y.  aloifolia  variegata, 
Y.  quadricolor,  and  Y.  filamentosa  variegata,  are, 
in  the  shape  of  small  plants,  very  ornamental  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  in  some  jilaces  they  are 
always  grown  for  this  purpose.  Neat  plants  in 
pots  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  diameter  are,  as 
a  rule,  the  most  useful  ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
propagate  a  few  occasionally  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  stock,  as  some  may  grow  too  large  for  the 
purpose.  A  limited  number  can  be  obtained 
without  injuring  the  stock  plants  in  any  way  if 
the  following  directions  are  carried  out.  In  the 
case  of  plants  in  small  pots  it  will  be  often 
noticed,  at  this  time  of  the  year  especially,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  ball  of  sod  to  be  lifted 
out  of  the  pot.  An  examination  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  this  is  caused  by  very  stout  sucker-like 
growths,  which  contain  at  the  apex  an  embryo 
plant,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  it 
would  finally  reach  the  surface  and  push  forth 
leaves.  To  obtain  these  suckers  the  ball  of  earth 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot,  when  the  sucker- 
like  growths  will  be  found  at  the  outside  of  the 
ball,  and  in  nearly  every  case  with  a  sharp  knife 
they  can  be  readily  separated  at  a  length  of  .3 
inches  or  4  inches.  This  is  sufficiently  long  to 
leave  in  most  instances  some  fibrous  roots 
attached  to  the  suckers,  which  should  be  potted 
in  small  pots,  using  for  the  purpose  a  soil  com- 
posed principally  of  sandy  loam.  The  growing 
point  of  the  sucker  should  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  pot  and  at  such  a  depth  that  the  upper 
portion  is  just  covered  with  the  soil.  Then  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  they 
will  soon  push  forth  leaves  and  form  neat  little 
plants.  Of  course,  where  large  plants  are  given 
up  to  propagating  purposes  the  crown  may  be 
taken  off  and  struck,  and  the  young  shoots  pro- 
duced from  various  parts  of  the  stem  after  the 
removal  of  the  top  may,  when  large  enough,  be 
similarly  treated,  but  by  the  first  mentioned 
method  no  disfigurement  of  the  stock  plants  is 
necessary.     Draca:'nas  of  various  kinds,  more  par- 
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ticularly  the  well-known  Draca;na  or  Cordyline 
australis,  may  also  be  propagated  by  means  of  the 
stout  sucker-like  growths,  or  toes,  as  they  are 
popularly  called.— T. 

Datura  cornucopsea  fl. -pi. —This  fine   new 
species  seems  to  require  more  warmth  than  the 
older  herbaceous    kinds.      Grown    here   in   pots 
under   glass   with  D.    chlorantha,   D.    Huberiana 
and   D.  meteloides,   and   given   the  same   treat- 
ment, it  opened  its  flowers  very  tardily,  while  the 
others  bloomed  freely  enough  :  in  fact,  I  believe 
but  for  the  bright,  sunny  season  they  would  not 
have  opened  at  all.     I  hope  it  may  prove  perennial 
wintered  in  an  intermediate  house  like  D.  chlo- 
rantha   and    D.    meteloides.     The   advantage   of 
wintering  them  is  that  they  flower  more  freely  and 
become  finer  specimens.     I  regret  I  did  not  plant 
out  one  or  two,  for  with  good  soil  and  the  abund- 
ance of  sunshine  which  we  have  enjoyed  it  would 
have  made  more  vigorous  growth  and  very  likely 
behaved  difi"erently.     All  the  Daturas,  including 
the  Brugmansias,  are  great  favourites  of  mine, 
and  I  can  never  have  too  many  of  them.     Many 
years  ago   (perhaps  forty)  I  grew  several   other 
annual  kinds,  all  more  or  less  attractive.  Amongst 
them  were  D.  carthaginensis,  D.  ferox,  D.  querci- 
folia,  D.  Tatula,  D.  humata,  D.  lievis.      Seed  ot 
none  of  these  is  now   obtainable.      D.   gigantea, 
seed  of  which  I  received  from  Africa,  is  a  very 
robust  annual  species,  growing  in  rich  soil  to  the 
height  of  T)  feet  or  6  feet,  with  black  stems  and  a 
much-branched,  spreading  head,  but  the  flowers 
are  small— not  larger  than  those  of  Datura  stra- 
monium, of  two   shades  of  blue.     Like  D.  stra- 
monium, it  will  generally  sow  itself,  and,  like  it 
too,  its  seeds  retain  their  vitality  a  long  time  in  the 
ground.     A  bed  deeply  dug  here  this  year  yielded 
quite  a  colony  of  plants,  yet  none  had  been  grow- 
ing there  for  three  or  four  years.     It  is  a  distinct 
plant  and  worth  its  room.     I  have  often  tried  to 
cross  the  Daturas,  but  have  never  once  succeeded. 
I   hoi)9    the   known,    but    unintroduced,    species 
will  .soon  be  amongst  us,  or  it  will  be  too  late  for 
us  aged  gardeners  and  their  ardent   admirers  to 
make   their   acquaintance.      All    the   herbaceous 
Daturas  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  and  nothing  suits  them 
better  than  a  brisk  manure  hot-bed  in  which  to 
push  them  on.— J.  M.,  Charmmdh,  Dorset. 


ORCHIDS. 


MILTONIAS. 

Several  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  among  the  finest  of  our  autumn-flowering 
Orchids,    and   cannot  be  well   dispensed    with 
in  collections    whatever  their   size.     They  are 
natives  of  various  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent and  the  majority  of  the  species  are  of 
easy  culture.   All  are  pseudo-bulbous  epiphytes, 
some  growing    in    clusters,  others   at   varying 
distances  apart  upon  creeping  rhizomes,  and  the 
majority  are  free-blooming,  handsome-flowered 
Orchids.     The  genus  was  named  by  Lindley  in 
honour  of  Viscnunt  Milton.     The  majority  are 
easily  propagated   by  division  of   the  pseudo- 
bulbs.     Several  ot  the  best  kinds  are  remark- 
able  for  the  pale  green  colour  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs    and    leaves,    especially    M.    spectabilis. 
This  is  sometimes  looked  upon  by  amateurs  as 
indication  of  ill-health  and   supposed  remedial 
measures   taken,  but  as  it  is  natural  to  them 
no  special  treatment  is  needed  or  will  have  any 
efl'ect  upon  this.     Miltonias  like  a  very  free  and 
open  root-run,  and  as  a  rule  not  too  much  of  it. 
An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  needed,  espe- 
cially while  growing  freely,  and  on  this  account 
good  drainage  kej)!  free  is  one  of  the  first  con- 
siderations.    Some  do  best  in   pots,  others  in 
shallow  pans  or  on  rafts,  but  these  will  be  best 
described  below.     They  all   without  exception 
like   a  good  clear    light,  but  none  of  them  will 
stand  direct  sunshine,  so  that  a  little  shading  is 


necessary  in  hot  weather.  But  the  growth 
must  be  ripened,  or  else  it  is  useless  to  expect 
flowers  of  good  quality  or  in  suflicient  numbers 
to  make  them  worth  growing. 

M.  ANCEPS  is  a  very  old  species,  having  been 
brought  from  Brazil  in  1851.  It  has  alwajs  been 
an  uncommon  plant,  and  was  for  a  time  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  to  cultivation.  In  habit  it 
resembles  a  small-growing  form  of  M.  spectabilis, 
the  flowers  also  being  similar  in  shape  to  those  of 
this  fine  Orchid.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
varying  shades  of  green,  with  markings  of  reddish 
purple,  while  the  lip  is  white  with  a  few  red  spots. 
The  best  way  to  grow  this  kind  is  on  a  raft  very 
lightly  dressed  with  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum, 
giving  it  a  light  and  airy  position  in  the  Cattleya 
house. 

M.  CANDIDA  is  an  easily-grown,  free-flowering 
kind,  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1830.  This  has 
flowers  upwards  of  3  inches  across,  these  being 
produced  in  racemes  of  seven  or  eight  on  strong 
plants.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  this  plant  to  bloom 
twice  during  the  year,  but  its  usual  flowering 
season  is  in  autumn.  Pot  culture  suits  it  well  and 
it  thrives  in  a  mixture  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphag- 
num, to  which  may  be  added  a  good  sprinkling  of 
charcoal  or  crocks,  the  whole  overlying  good 
drainage.  During  its  growing  season  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  is  required,  and  even  when 
resting  it  should  not  be  dried.  This  dislikes 
much  sunlight,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  shadiest 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house.  It  is  a  variable  kind, 
the  type  having  yellowish  segments  barred  and 
lined  with  reddish  brown,  and  the  lip  is 
pure  white.  There  is  a  yellow-lipped  kind, 
glaucescens,  and  also  a  large-flowered  variety, 
grandiflora.  Another  fine  autumn  blooming 
species  is 

M.  Clowesi,  similar  in  habit  and  cultural  re- 
quirements to  M.  Candida,  to  which  its  flowers 
also  bear  some  resemblance.  These  are  producsd 
on  erect  scapes,  and  have  sepals  and  petals 
chestnut-brown  tinged  in  places  with  yellow,  the 
colours  running  into  each  other.  The  cordate  lip 
is  white  with  a  deep  purple  base,  and  the  flowers 
last  well  for  a  month  or  five  weeks.  A  larger 
form  of  this,  M.  C.  major,  is  superior  to  the  type, 
and  there  are  other  named  varieties.  A  Brazilian 
kind  introduced  in  1843,  as  was  also 

M.  CUNEATA,  a  free-growing  and  abundant 
flowering  species  of  larger  growth  than  the  ma- 
jority. This  thrives  best  in  a  brisk,  moist  heat 
with  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  produces  its  flowers 
in  spring.  The  racemes  contain  about  five  flowers, 
each  3  inches  or  more  across.  The  wavy,  dark 
brown  petals  are  greenish  yellow  on  the  points, 
the  lip  white,  spreading,  and  spotted  with  rose 
colour.  Pot  culture  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  suits 
it  well. 

M.  PnAL.ENOPSis,  M.  RoezU  and  its  varieties, 
and  M.  vexillaria  are  all  natives  of  New  Grenada, 
found  at  great  elevations.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
clustered,  leafy,  and  bear  spikes  freely  from  the 
axils  of  the  latter.  Their  culture  difl'ers  some- 
what from  that  of  the  other  Miltonias,  and  they 
are  frequently  known  as  Odontoglossums. 

M.  Reonei.li  comes  from  Brazil  and  is  a  pretty 
species,  thriving  well  under  the  same  conditions 
as  M.  cuiieata.  The  flowers,  borne  on  erect 
scapes,  are  each  about  2  inches  across,  pure 
white,  with  a  rosy  purple  lip  also  margined  with 
white.  It  is  an  autumn-blooming  kind,  lasting 
about  a  month  in  good  condition,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1864. 

M.  SPECTABILIS  is  a  well-known  and  handsome 
species,  and  one  of  the  most  variable  in  the  genus. 
The  pseudo-bulbs,  about  an  inch  apart,  occur  upon 
a  creeping  rhizome,  and,  with  the  leaves,  are  light 
jellowieh  green.  This  species  does  well  on  rafts 
with  peat  and  Sphagnum,  and  must  only  be 
shaded  sufficiently  to  prevent  scorching.  The 
plants  must,  be  firinly  fixed  in  the  first  place, 
after  which  the  roots  cling  tenaciously  to  the  sides 
of  theiaft.  Plenty  of  water  is  needed  all  thejear 
round,  less  of  courcc  during  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, but  the  growth  must  never  be  allowed  to 
shrivel.     The  tiower  scapes  appear  in  autumn,  and 


each  bears  a  single  large  flower.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  creamy  white,  the  lip  spreading,  rosy 
purple  with  deeper  lines.  The  beautiful  variety 
Moreliana  has  flowers  wholly  of  a  deep  purple, 
the  lip  shading  to  rose,  and  is  a  truly  handsome 
kind  when  well  grown  and  flowered.  There  are 
several  sub-varieties  of  this  and  also  many  other 
varieties  of  the  type,  including  M.  s.  radicans,  a 
pretty  form  with  a  creamy  white  lip  and  radiating 
lines  ot  purple ;  M.  s.  rosea,  aspersa,  lineata,  and 
others,  all  beautiful  kinds,  differing  more  or  less 
from  the  tvpe,  which  was  introduced  from  Brazil 
in  1837. 

M.  Warscewiczi  is  a  Peruvian  kind  of  a  very 
distinct  habit  and  inflorescence.  The  scapes  are 
branching  and  many-flowered,  the  individual 
blossoms  being  2  inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  reddish  brown  tipped  and  margined  with 
yellow,  lip  brownish  purple  with  a  rosy  margin. 
The  plants,  which  flower  at  various  times  in  the 
year,  may  be  grown  in  a  shady  corner  of  the 
Cattleya  house.  R-  H. 


DENDROBIUM   BIGIBBUM. 
The  richly-coloured  flowers  of  this  Dendrobe  are 
just  opening,  and   it  forms   a  good  companion 
plant   to  its  near   ally,  D.  Phalajnopsis.     It  can 
hardly  be  styled  a  difficult  plant  to  grow,  for  when 
systematically  treated  it  usually  does  well.     Still 
the  fact  remains  that  many  fail  with  it,  and  this 
from  want  of  thought  more  than  anything.  In  order 
to  grow  D.  bigibbum  well  a  strong  moist   heat 
is  needed,  and  as  the  young  shoots  frequently  start 
late  in  autumn,  this  has  to  be  kept  up  all  through 
the  winter.     It   cannot   then  be   accommodated 
with  the  ordinary  deciduous  species  of  the  Ward- 
ianum  and  similar  types,  but  must  be  separated 
from  them  as  soon  as  they  are  on  the  move.     A 
house  devoted  to  winter  Cucumbers  makes  a  good 
home  for  D.  bigibbum.     The  resting  season  even 
of  East  Indian  plants  necessitates  a  considerable 
drop  in   the  temperature  of  this  house,  and  it 
therefore   falls    below   the   requirements    of    this 
heat   and    moisture-loving    kind.     lb    dislikes  a 
large  body  of  compost  about  its  roots,  but  what 
little  is  provided  must  bs  kept  sweet  and  open. 
If   the  peat  by  constant  watering  becomes  sour 
and  close,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  repot,  or 
at  least  to  surface-dress  the  plants  yearly,   but 
once  in  two  years  usually  suffices  if  the  material 
used   is    good.     Small  suspended    pans   may   be 
used,  as  by  this  means  the  plants  are  brought 
close  to   the   glass   and  get  the   full    benefit  of 
light    and    air.      Syringing     overhead    may    be 
practised  with  safety  as  long  as  the  weather  i» 
bright  and  hot,  but  as  soon  as  dull  weather  sets 
in  this  must  be  discontinued,  or  the  loss  of  many 
of  the  growths  will  be  the  inevitable  result.     The 
peeudo-bulbs    when    fully   grown    must    be   well 
ripened,   and    if  the  outside  conditions   permit, 
the    plants   should   be  placed  in  a  sunny  frame 
where  the    lights   can    be   drawn   on    at  night. 
Towards   the  end   of   summer   the   flower-spikes, 
will  be  showing,  and  the  plants  will  require  to 
be   placed  again   in   heat.     These   usually   show 
most  freely  on  the  bulbs  of  the  second  year,  bub 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  newly-formed  ones  to- 
produce  a   few   flowers,   especially   after  a    hot, 
sunny  season.     The  old  bulbs  go  on  flowering  for 
several  years  ;    in   fact,   until   they   become   too 
weak  to  do  so.     The  spikes  are  erect,  or  nearly 
so,  and  bear  many  flowers,  these  being   of  a  rich 
magenta  purple  with  a  white  crest  to  the  lip  in 
the  type.     Several  varieties  are  described  differ- 
ing from  this  both   in  size  and   colour,  and   they 
all   flower  during  late  autumn.     D.  bigibbum   is 
found  in  Northern  Australia,  and  is  an  old  plant 
in  cultivation,  having  been  intioduced  in  1S24. 


Cattleya  bicolor.— The  distinct  appearance 
and  colour  of  this  Cattleya  should  ensure  it  a 
place  among  autumn-flowering  species.  It  is  not 
very  showy,  but  very  interesting.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  grow  about  30  inches  high,  and  each  bears 
on  the  apex  a  couple  of  leaves,  from  between  which 
the  flower-scapes  arc  produced.     On  strong  plants 
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these  bear  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  fourteen  of  the 
singular  flowers,  each  about  4  inches  across. 
The  petals  and  sepals  are  greenish  when  the 
flowers  open  first,  afterwards  turning  to  an  olive- 
brown.  The  lip,  which  is  peculiar  in  having  no 
side  lobes  enfolding  the  column,  as  is  usual  with 
this  genus,  is  a  pretty  tint  of  purplisli  crimson, 
becoming  paler  towards  the  margin,  and  in  some 
varieties  having  a  broad  marginal  band  of  white. 
The  usual  Cattleya  house  temperature  suits 
C.  bicolor  well,  but  it  requires  more  shade  than 
most  other  kinds.  The  compost  may  consist  of 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  Sphagnum,  with  plenty 
of  rough  nodules  of  charcoal  and  potsherds  added, 
the  roots  being  large  and  delighting  to  ramble 
about  these  rough,  hard  surfaces.  It  requires 
careful  watering  at  all  times,  but  especially  during 
autumn  and  winter,  for  the  roots,  though  large, 
are  easily  damaged  by  too  liberal  a  supply.  It  is 
found  growing  naturally  on  tall  trees  in  Brazil, 
and  was  introduced  in  1837. 

Angraecum  bilobum. — This  pretty  and  com- 
pact growing  Orchid  does  well  in  small  baskets 
with  a  very  little  live  Sphagnum  about  its  roots, 
and  just  now  its  elegant  drooping  racemes  of 
small  white  flowers  are  very  attractive.  Coming 
as  it  does  from  New  (iuinea,  it  likes  ample  heat 
and  an  atmosphere  dripping  with  moisture.  The 
basket  should  be  hung  up  near  the  glass,  but  in  a 
shady  position,  as  the  leaves  are  easily  injured  by 
bright  sunshine.  The  state  of  growth  must  be 
the  guide  to  watering  at  the  roots,  which  must 
not  be  allowed  to  shrivel  in  winter. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthi. — I  have  just 
received  a  beautiful  variety  of  this  superb  Cj'pri- 
pedium,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  very  broad  and  of 
a  lovely  warm  rosy  pink  shade,  made  all  the  more 
attractive  by  the  distinct  white  staminode  plate. 
This  is  bound  to  become  extremely  popular,  for 
not  only  is  it  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  pretty 
in  the  genus,  but  it  seems  to  grow  as  freely  as  an 
ordinary  C.  insigne.  In  habit  it  closely  resembles 
C.  Spicerianum,  the  leaves  being  blotched  on  the 
under  surface  with  dark  brown.  It  thrives  in  the 
warmest  house  in  a  shady  position  and  likes  a  good 
proportion  of  fibrous  yellow  loam  in  the  compost, 
care  being  taken  not  to  make  it  too  heavy,  and 
""y  giving  good  drainage  to  prevent  its  becoming 
waterlogged. 

Flower  Garden. 


HARDY  CRINUMS. 
If  a  test  of  hardine.ss  was  ever  needed  it  was 
undoubtedly  forthcoming  during  the  winter  of 
1894-05,  and  any  plant  that  withstood  the 
severity  of  that  frost  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
perfectly  hardy.  After  such  an  exceptionally 
severe  spell  I  was  interested  while  on  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham,  to 
note  two  Crinums,  viz. ,  C.  Powelli  and  C.  longi- 
foliiim,  in  the  fullest  health  and  vigour.  These 
had  remained  outside  for  several  years  past,  in- 
cluding last  winter,  without  any  protection  be- 
yond that  afforded  by  a  south-west  wall  which 
formed  the  end  of  the  cool  conservatory. 
The  main  secret  of  success  with  such  things 
is  deep  planting  ;  this  is  absolutely  essential 
with  these  and  similar  bulbous  plants.  To  be 
more  explicit,  it  should  be  stated  that  by  deep 
planting  it  is  always  intended  that  at  planting 
time  the  top  of  the  bulb  should  be  fully  8 
inches  under  the  surface.  To  secure  the  neces- 
sary depth  and  at  the  same  time  provide  suit- 
able material  for  the  roots  of  these  plants,  it 
will  be  needful  in  many  gardens  where  the 
soil  is  clay,  or  of  a  very  shallow  nature,  to  re- 
move the  original  soil  to  a  depth  of  2|  feet. 
The  best  way,  or  at  least  the  simplest  and  most 
inexpensive,  will  be  to  take  out  a  narrow 
trench  one  foot  wide  to  the  above  depth.  When 
the  trench  is  deep  enough,  some  rough  clinkers, 
broken  bricks  or  pots  to  the  depth  of  C  inches 


should  bo  first  placed  in  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
afterwards  filling  in  with  good  loamy  soil,  peat, 
and  leaf-mould.  Sharp  sand  may  be  employed 
liberally  about  the  Inilbs,  and  well-decayed  manure 
to  enrich  the  whole  may  be  worked  in  at  a  fair 
depth  below  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  remember- 
ing always  in  this  connection  that  the  roots  of 
such  things  go  straight  down  and  that  the  food 
should  be  where  the  roots  invariably  descend. 
In  a  narrow  border  prepared  on  these  lines, 
such  things  as  the  Crinum  above  named,  together 
with  the  Belladonna  Lilies,  which  in  reality  are 
a  host  in  themselves,  may  be  grown  infinitely 
better  than  by  any  system  of  pot  culture  under 
glass.  Take  the  latter  for  example,  and  these 
for  the  past  week  or  two  have  been  making  a 
grand  show  in  a  narrow  border  at  the  side  of 
the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  Some  of  the  bulbs 
must  be  of  great  size,  as  I  noticed  recently  as 
many  as  four  and  five  spikes  issuing  apparently 
from  one  root  cluster.  Indeed,  the  proximity 
of  the  spikes  was  such  that  the  flower  spikes 
appeared  to  be  issuing  from  what  was  originally 
one  bulb,  but  now  of  such  a  size  that  the  oS'sets 
were  flowering,  while  the  succession  in  which 
they  came  confirmed  the  idea  that  all  came 
from  one  root-stock.  This  is  a  splendid  result, 
and  simply  an  instance  of  what  such  things 
will  do  when  fully  established.  And  in  just  a 
similar  way  may  these  plants  be  grown  in  private 
gardens.  One  very  charming  kind  at  Kew  is 
called  A.  B.  blaiida.  In  the  spring-time  the 
border  set  apart  for  such  things  should  be  aglow 
with  white  and  blue  Wood  Anemones,  Chiono- 
doxas,  Iris  reticulata,  and  later  with  any  such 
DaflTodils  as  Emperor,  Horsfieldi,  Empress, 
Grandee,  or  Sir  Watkin,  to  give  place  in  summer 
time  to  the  Crinums  and  Amaryllis  Belladonna. 
For  still  later  flowering,  if  space  permitted,  may 
be  included  Lilium  speciosum  Krsetzeri,  whos^ 
leafy  stems  would  act  as  a  foil  to  the  Belladonna 
Lilies.  E.  J. 

Macrotomia  echioides. — Judging  by  the 
present  labelling  at  Kew,  this  appears  to  be  the 
up-to-date  name  of  the  plant  recognised  by  the 
generic  name  of  Arnebia.  Of  the  wisdom  or 
otherwise  of  the  corrected  name  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  But  seeing  that  the  generic  name  of 
Arnebia  has  been  now  so  long  in  use  that  it  is 
known  everywhere,  it  comes  as  a  surprise  that 
the  old  name  finds  no  place  on  the  rock  garden 
specimen  at  Kew.  The  generic  name  above  cited, 
so  far  as  the  Arnebia  is  concerned,  appears  also 
a  new  creation,  as  I  find  no  mention  of  Macro- 
tomia with  the  other  synonyms  for  Arnebia  in 
the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening."  While  admitting 
the  necessity  of  providing  new  names  in  certain 
cases,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  gardening  public 
would  be  much  assisted  if  the  Kew  authorities 
submitted  an  official  list  of  such  alterations  to  the 
leading  horticultural  journals  from  time  to  time. 
Such  a  list  would  be  most  useful  to  all  interested 
in  correct  nomenclature,  while  to  those  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis  it  would  come  as  a 
boon. — H.  M. 

Liatris  (Blazing  Star). — This  distinct  and 
interesting  North  American  plant  is  by  no  means 
common  in  gardens,  as  at  the  most  one  sees  but 
one  species,  and  that  generallj'  is  L.  spicata. 
Just  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  species  of 
Liatris  afford  quite  a  distinct  tone  of  colour  in  the 
garden,  and  for  this  reason  alone  are  worthy  of 
remark.  Quite  recently  I  noted  three  members 
of  this  genus  flowering  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew. 
The  most  showy  is  L.  scariosa,  a  plant  not  always 
obtainable  true  to  name.  It  is  about  3  feet  high, 
and  makes  a  good  display  of  its  mauve-purple 
blossoms  at  one  season.  In  the  case  of  L.  spicata 
and  L.  pycnostaohya  the  flowers,  curiously 
enough,  commence  expanding,  from  the  top  of  the 
spike,  and  continue  opening  downwards.  This 
characteristic  is  seen  in  but  few  plants.  L. 
pycnostachya  attains  to  nearly  6  feet  high,  and 
produces   its   pale  reddish   purple    flowers   in   a 


dense  cylindrical  spike.  The  leaves  are  usually 
narrow  or  lanceolate  and  rigid,  the  growth  more 
or  less  erect,  so  much  so  that  a  dozen  plants 
would  have  ample  room  in  a  space  of  3  feet. 
These  plants  are  easily  cultivated  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  the  last-named  species  being  \aluable 
by  reason  of  its  adaptability  to  dry  soils.  All  the 
kinds  are  readily  increased  by  seed,  which  may 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  or  in  early  spring,  or  the 
rootstock  may  be  divided  with  ease  and  certainty 
either  when  flowering  is  completed  or  with 
returning  growth  in  spring. — H.  H. 

Heuchera  sang'uinea.  —  In  the  Rev.  C. 
WoUey-Dod's  remarks  on  this  plant  I  was  sur- 
prised to  read  that  cold  situations  and  cold  winds 
must  be  avoided.  I  have  grown  this  plant  by  the 
thousand  for  some  years  in  the  open  fields.  I 
have  one  lot  growing  in  loam  and  another  in  very 
light  soil,  and  both  bloom  and  grow  very  freely. 
The  cause  of  not  flowering  is,  I  think,  too  rich 
soil. — B.  Ladhams,  Southampton. 

Iberis  gibraltarica.— This  is  perhaps  the 
largest  as  well  as  the  showiest  member  of  the 
Candytuft  family.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  we  see  it  at  its  best  when  regarded  as  a 
hardy  border  plant.  Indeed,  it  rarely  survives 
our  more  severe  winters,  and  if  it  succeeds  in 
passing  through  a  moderately  severe  one,  it  is 
seldom  satisfactory  afterwards.  The  plant  will 
frequently,  when  grown  in  warm  well-drained 
soils  and  positions,  survive  an  ordinary  winter. 
Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  March  or  April, 
preferably  in  the  open  ground,  as  they  do  not 
transplant  readily,  will  be  strong,  and  should 
they  survive  the  winter  they  will  make  a  fine  dis- 
play the  ensuing  spring  and  early  summer.  On 
light  sandy  soils  the  plant  is  usually  a  success, 
and  the  large  heads  of  delicate  lilac  flowers  are 
very  showy.  It  may  be  raised  freely  from  seed. 
On  this  account  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  in- 
creasing by  cuttings,  unless  it  be  an  exception- 
ally fine  kind.  In  my  experience  of  it,  the  cut- 
tings are  liable  to  canker  instead  of  rooting  in  the 
usual  way.  By  treating  it  as  a  biennial,  sowing 
the  seeds  in  the  open  or  thinly  in  pots,  a  supply 
may  easily  be  kept  up.  As  a  pot  plant  for  the 
conservatory  it  is  very  useful,  and  the  flowers 
lose  much  of  the  lilac  hue  that  they  assume  out 
of  doors.  For  this  purpose  when  well  grown  the 
flowers  are  nearly  pure  white  and  very  effective. 
Under  glass  a  cool,  dry,  and  airy  position  should 
be  always  given  it.  Heat  is  the  reverse  of  bene- 
ficial, and  if  applied  the  plant  quickly  becomes 
weak  and  useless. — E.  J. 

Japan  Anemone  Lady  Ardilaun. — I  lately 
saw  a  group  of  this  Anemone  in  Mr.  Ladhams' 
hardy  plant  nursery.  It  was  growing  in  the 
sandy  and  stony  soil  with  great  freedom.  I  did 
not  notice  any  trace  of  the  disease  "J.  C.  B." 
speaks  of  on  p.  198.  Individually  the  plants  are 
much  finer  than  the  type,  being  more  compact 
and  flowering  more  freely.  The  extra  stiffness  of 
the  peduncles  is  a  point  in  its  favour.  The  leaves 
are  sturdy  and  have  a  glossy  look  about  them 
which  is  pleasing.  I  think  this  Anemone  will  oust 
the  older  form  when  it  becomes  better  known. 
Growing  as  I  saw  it  in  such  hungry-looking  soil 
and  especially  during  the  recent  hot  and  dry 
weather  that  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  is  really 
a  thorough  test  of  its  non-liability  to  disease.  The 
variety  Whirlwind,  growing  alongside  as  I  saw  it, 
I  look  upon  purely  as  a  monstrosity,  a  good  flower 
spoilt  by  the  intermixing  of  the  petals  and  green 
calyx-like  substance  that  the  flower  is  composed 
of.— E.  M. 

The  Japan  Eulalias. — The  Fan  Grasses  or 
Eulalias  of  Japan  are  now,  I  believe,  placed  in 
the  genus  Miscanthus,  but  it  will  probably  be 
some  time  before  the  later  name  becomes  current, 
and  so  we  may  stick  to  Eulalia,  for  the  present  at 
least.  I  have  long  grown  these  beautiful  Grasses, 
both  green,  striped,  lined  and  barred,  but  never 
saw  their  fan-like  plumes  so  profusely  produced 
or  so  fully  developed  as  they  are  this  season.     It 

I  suspect,  the  late  hot  sunshine  that  has  thus 
stimulated  them  into  unwonted  beauty.  Even 
though   these  plants  never  flowered,  they  would 
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always  be  valued  for  their  freshness  and  grace  in 
the  garden,  but  the  intioreecenceis  an  added  gain, 
as  each  grassy  stem,  5  feet  to  7  feet  in  height,  is 
topped  by  a  feathery  fan  of  darli  reddish  purple, 
from  which  the  golden  anthers  dangle  and  shim- 
mer in  the  hot  sunshine  in  a  very  pretty  way. 
Later  on  the  spikes  become  a  mass  of  silvery  fluff, 
and  remain  bright  and  beautiful  all  the  winter 
unless  they  are  cut  for  decoration. — F.  W.  Bdr- 

BIDGE. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Atttumn  planting. — Many,  indeed  most,  of  the 
summer  bedding  plants  are  now  practically  over, 
and  if  it  has  been  decided  to  make  additional 
plantings  of  herbaceous  subjects  in  lieu  of  more 
tender  things,  the  beds  can  be  cleared  of  the 
latter  and  will  be  ready  for  the  replanting  when 


nently  to  the  fore  in  recent  years,  and  have  been 
planted  largely  not  only  in  odd  nooks  and 
corners,  but  in  the  best  places  in  the  flower 
garden  that  were  formerly  given  over  entirely  to 
tender  plants  now  that  the  cultural  skill  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  has  proved  that  they  will 
furnish  a  very  prolonged  display  of  flower.  Take 
Phloxes  as  an  example.  Not  only  can  the  season 
be  prolonged  by  grouping  together  the  sutfruti- 
cosa  and  decussata  sections,  but  in  the  latter 
family  alone  the  flowering  is  lengthened  in  three 
ways — by  allowing  some  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
the  first  spike,  by  taking  this  out  when  the  pips 
first  show  a  sign  of  decay,  and  by  pinching  this 
first  spike  out  as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  coming 
up.  i5eds  planted  entirely  with  Phloxes  and 
treated  in  this  way  may  not  give  a  dense  mass  of 
colour  at  any  one  particular  time,  but  the  display 
starting  in  August  will  be  well  sustained  until 


prices  if  there  is  not  a  stock  already  in  hand, 
A  good  bed  for  another  year  would  be  bold  groups 
of  Newberry  Gem  Pentstemon  on  a  groundwork 
of  Veronica  incana.  Having  decided  on  the  bed 
to  be  planted  in  this  way  and  the  size  of  the 
clumps  of  Pentstemons,  the  Veronica  incana  may 
be  planted  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  will  be  a 
nice  silvery  carpet  throughout  the  season  of  1896, 
whilst  cuttings  of  the  Pentstemon  may  be  at  once 
inserted  if  not  already  done.  This  is  one  of  the 
older  varieties,  t  ut  still  one  of  the  best  for  bold 
grouping.  The  hardiness  of  Lobelia  cardinalison 
this  soil  having  been  established,  I  shall  plant  a 
bed  this  autumn  with  alternate  clumps  of  this  and 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  giving  a  good  mulching  of 
half-decayed  leaves  about  2  inches  in  thickness. 
The  Gypsophila  is  over  somewhat  early  in  the 
season,  but  is  beautiful  in  its  decay,  the  tiny  seeds 
holding   well   on    the   long    feathery   spikes.     A 
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View  in  the  grounds  at  Castlewellan,    From  a  photograph  by  Lord  Annesley. 


circumstances  permit.  It  is  now  advisable,  by 
the  way,  to  leave  it  until  after  the  middle  of 
November,  as  after  that  date  a  severe  frost  may 
put  an  end  to  all  planting  operations  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  Reference  has  often  been  made  to  the 
advisability  of  getting  out  in  good  time  such 
things  as  Tufted  Pansies,  Pinks,  Carnations,  &c. , 
and  good  plants  from  cuttings  or  layers  should 
now  be  ready.  Where  anything  is  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Tufted  Pansies  through  another 
summer,  care  should  be  taken  to  think  of  this 
when  planting  that  the  contrast  may  be  a  pleasing 
one.  1  may  just  note  in  connection  with  Carnation 
planting  that  if  the  weather  continues  as  hot  and 
dry  as  at  the  lime  of  writing  (September  2.S)  and 
the  soil  is  naturally  light,  a  good  mulch  should 
follow  immediately  on  the  heels  of  planting,  espe- 
cially if  the  layers  are  not  too  W(ll  rooted.  In 
addition  to  the  above-namoJ  hardy  plants  other 
things  of  somewhat  larger  size  have  come  promi- 


the  advent  of  frost,  and  if,  as  noted  above,  the 
two  sections  are  grouped  together,  a  flowering 
season  of  nearly  five  months  is  easily  obtained. 
The  wonderful  improvement  in  the  substance  of 
pip  enables  the  new  varieties  to  be  used  freely  in 
a  cut  state,  and  the  reduction  in  height  is 
another  point  in  their  favour  when  used  for 
prominent  beds  on  lawns.  They  are  long  suffer- 
ing plants,  that  is,  they  will  grow  and  flower 
in  soils  and  situations  where  other  things 
would  fail,  but  are  at  their  best  in  a  border 
where  the  soil  is  fairly  good  and  has  been  worked 
to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  and  they  are  greatly 
benefittd  by  a  mulching  of  half  rotten  manure, 
which  can  he  put  on  as  soon  as  they  are  planted. 
Let  me  confidtntly  recommend  one  or  two  beds 
of  Phloxes  to  those  who  contemplate  increasing 
their  herbaceous  ilants.  New  varieties  of  the 
current  season  will  be  found  rather  expensive, 
but  good  old  sorts  can  be  secured  at  reasonable 


rather  interesting  combination  for  a  dry  spot  can 
be  effected  by  grouping  some  of  the  Megaseas 
with  Sedum  spectabile.  These  plants  are  some-  . 
what  alike  in  their  requirements,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  flowering  season  gives  a  longer  dis- 
play. In  some  of  the  families  of  herbaceous 
plants  that  are  represented  by  very  many  varie- 
ties the  pronounced  difference  in  the  height 
enables  one  to  group  them  together  in  large  beds 
without  introducing  anything  else.  This  is  notice- 
able in  the  Starworte,  which  range  from  1  foot  to 
(given  a  fairly  strong  soil)  nearly  7  feet.  It  is  not, 
however,  advisable  to  "  make  extremes  meet "  in 
planting,  but  rather  to  work  down  by  degrees, 
and  the  great  variety  in  heights  enables  one  to  do 
this  As  an  instance  of  a  good  combination,  I 
may  mention  Aster  Nov.-e-Anglia!  roseus,  vimi- 
neus  and  dumosus.  Take  the  Campanulas,  again ; 
a  very  interesting  bed  can  be  planted  with  these 
alone  in  variety,  and  the  diflerence  in  height  is 
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almost  as  marked  as  in  the  Starworts,  ranging 
from  those  sorts  with  tall  spikes  nearly  5  feet  in 
height  to  the  trailers  that  will  hardly  reach  12 
inches.  It  is  not  advisable  to  fill  beds  entirely 
with  those  things  whose  flowering  season, 
although  brilliant,  is  comparatively  short  lived. 
In  the  case,  therefore,  for  instance,  of  the  Hemero- 
cillis  and  Funkias  in  variety,  other  things  may  be 
associated  with  them  which  will  at  the  same 
time  harmonise  well  in  the  matter  of  foliage  and 
give  a  display  of  flower  at  other  times  than  is 
afforded  by  the  Day  and  Plantain  Lilies. 

Flowerinc  shrubs. — If  any  planting  of  these 
is  to  be  carried  out  this  autumn  the  same  dis- 
crimination should  be  shown  as  that  practised  with 
herbaceous  plants.  It  may  be  noted  in  the  first 
place  that,  even  if  the  planting  is  only  on  a  small 
scale,  suflicient  of  each  variety  should  be  grouped 
together  to  aff'ord  a  nice  display  ;  this  is  always 
much  more  effective  than  dotting  a  great  number 
of  subjects  together  in  single  plants.  Very  bright 
at  the  present  time  are  bold  groups  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata,  espacially  if  they  are  backed  by  a  bit 
of  bright  foliage  such  as  is  furnished,  for  instance, 
by  Prunus  Pissardi.  In  the  very  front  rank  of 
ornamental  shrubs  must  be  placed  the  old,  but 
very  beautiful  Rhus  Cotinus,  and  room  should  be 
found  for  at  least  one  or  two  small  groups.  The 
white,  flesh-coloured  and  pink  forms  of  Pyrus 
japonica  are  very  interesting  just  at  present  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  fruiting  fi-eely,  and  later, 
when  the  fruit  has  put  on  its  golden  tinge,  the 
plants  are  quite  a  striking  feature.  Spiriea  Thun- 
bergi  and  S.  prunifolii  fl.-pl.  can  always  be  re- 
commended as  shrubs  with  delicate  foliage  and 
throwing  big  sprays  of  beautiful  flowers.  Other 
useful  things  for  spring  cutting  are  the  white 
form  of  Weigela  and  the  large-flowered  Phila- 
delphus.  Apropos  of  the  desirability  of 
strengthening  in  gardens  the  herbaceous  plants 
and  choice  flowering  shrubs  in  lieu  of  tender 
subjects  whose  beauty  is  so  soon  at  an  end,  I  have 
noticed  this  year  an  instance  on  a  small  scale  in 
the  case  of  two  cottage  gardens  side  by  side, 
the  one  planted  entirely  with  Geraniums,  Cal- 
ceolarias and  Lobelias,  which  must  have  been  ob- 
tained at  some  considerable  cost,  the  other  relying 
on  old-fashioned  perennials,  which  were,  by  the 
way,  very  well  arranged.  For  a  brief  season  the 
first  named  was  very  gay,  but  it  was  short-lived, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  it  has  been  dull  and 
comparatively  flowerless,  whilst  the  neighbouring 
garden  is  all  ablaze  with,  among  other  things, 
perennial  Sunflowers,  Japanese  Anemones,  both 
white  and  rose,  late-flowering  Phloxes  and 
Antirrhinums,  whilst  in  the  front  alternate 
clumps  of  the  old  double  Chamomile  and  a  dwarf 
blue  Campanula  form  an  appropriate  finish  to  a 
very  interesting  picture.  E.  Bdrrell. 

Claremont. 


Societies   and   Exhibitions. 


FRUIT  SHOW,  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

September  20,  27  and  28. 

The  interest  in  this,  the  second  of  the  large  au " 
tumn  exhibitions  at  the  Cry stal -Palace  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
has  been  fully  sustained.  Never  before  perhaps 
have  so  many  fruit  growers  (both  the  trade  and 
private  growers)  been  gathered  together  as  at  this 
show.  The  exhibition  it§elf  was  a  grand  display 
of  British-grown  fruit  throughout,  affording,  we 
may  fairly  surmise  without  being  egotistical,  a 
very  good  example  of  this  important  industry  to 
our  Continental  neighbours  and  colonial  subjects, 
better  than  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
outside  of  the  three  kingdoms.  There  was 
throughout  nearly  all  the  exhibits  of  hardy,  i.e., 
outdoor,  fruits  ample  evidence  of  high-class 
finish,  the  weather  of  late  greatly  favouring  this  de- 
velopment. The  Kent  exhibits,  although  excel- 
lent, were  not  this  year  so  far  in  advance  of  those 
of  other  districts  as  at  the  previous  show.  This 
was  in  a  measure  encouraging,  for  any  undue  and 


repeated  monopoly  could  not  but  have  a  tendency 
to  dishearten  those  outside  of  the  favoured 
county.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a  great  amount  of 
intareat  is  shown  in  this  gathering  of  fruit  growers, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  abate. 
Regarded  in  a  collective  sense,  this  exhibition  was 
better  than  that  of  last  year.  This  advance  was 
more  apparent  in  the  Apples  than  in  any  other 
produce  ;  the  improvement  therein  was  evident 
both  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  best  exhibit?, 
whilst  the  competition  was  far  more  keen  than  on 
the  last  occasion,  very  many  examples  of  high- 
class  culture  having  to  be  passed  over  without 
any  award  whatever.  Even  if  looked  at  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  only,  an  inspection  of 
the  hardy  fruits  to  be  seen  in  such  abundance  and 
of  such  high-class  quality,  one  most  instructive 
lesson  was  fully  apparent,  viz.,  the  utter  folly  of 
still  adhering  to  the  old  worn-out  orchards  which 
have  long  ceased  to  be  really  remunerative  to  the 
cultivators.  Cultivation  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  con- 
sidered by  some,  it  being  more  of  a  haphazard 
policy.  It  is  quite  time,  however,  that  all  old 
ideas  were  abolished  where  no  sufficient  proof 
exists  of  profitable  returns.  The  clinging  to 
(luite  old  sorts,  now  entirely  surpassed  by 
greatly  improved  varieties,  is  an  utter  mis- 
cake.  As  a  late  Apple,  Prince  Albert  is  an 
instance  of  this  amongst  cooking  kinds,  as 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  amongst  dessert  varieties. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  leave  profit  from  a  JDusi- 
ness  point  of  view  out  of  the  question,  it  is  in- 
finitely more  enjoyable  to  have  our  trees  laden 
with  fine  fruits  rather  than  with  scrubby  ones. 
From  the  side  of  beauty  alone  during  the  pro- 
gress of  development  it  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  trees,  whether  they  be 
Apples  or  Pears.  Then,  again,  when  the  fruit  is 
all  stored  the  inspection  of  the  fruit  room  is  a 
great  source  of  enjoyment  when  the  quality  is 
what  it  should  be. 

Alluding  more  particularly  to  the  recent  show, 
it  has  been  stated  the  Apples  showed  to  the  best 
advantage  in  point  of  numbers,  whilst  the  Kent 
exhibitors  still  carried  off  the  greater  number  of 
the  premier  awards.  Some  of  the  exhibits,  how- 
ever, from  other  parts  of  the  country  beat  the 
best  of  the  Kent  productions  in  the  single  dish 
classes  for  Apples.  In  the  Pear  classes,  the  best 
collection  came  out  of  Sussex  in  the  large  class, 
whilst  from  other  counties  came  those  who  also 
vanquished  the  Kent  men,  the  same  results  ob- 
taining in  the  single  dish  classes.  For  Plums 
the  Kentish  growers  were  beaten  most  decisively, 
the  prizes  in  these  classes  being  well  distributed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  was  excellent, 
the  remarks  made  on  this  pomt  after  last  year's 
exhibition  being  again  fully  sustained.  The  one 
regrettable  thought  running  through  the  minds 
of  very  many  exhibitors  was  that  this  show  is 
probably  the  last  over  which  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron 
will  preside. 

COLLECTIOXS   OF   FrUTT. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  ripe  fruit, 
not  less  than  six  kinds  nor  more  than  two  varieties 
of  a  kind,  there  were  three  competitors,  iSlr. 
Mclndoe  (gardener  to  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  Guis- 
borough)  winning  the  premier  prizs  with  an 
admirable  collection  considering  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  This  collection  comprised  a  well- 
ripened  bunch  of  Bananas  of  excellent  colour,  two 
fairly  good  dishes  of  Grapes  (Gros  Maroc  and 
Foster's  Seedling),  with  fine  dishes  of  Bryanston 
Gage  and  yellow  Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  extra 
good  dishes  of  Exquisite  and  Golden  Eagle 
Peaches,  Doyenne  Boussoch  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pears,  with  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling 
Apple,  Figs,  and  a  Melon.  Mr.  Gleeson  (gardener 
to  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser)  was  a  remarkably  close 
second,  having  a  grand  Ripley  Queen  Pine  weigh- 
ing 6  lbs.  10  oz.,  highly  coloured  Muscat  Grapes 
and  good  Black  Alicante,  with  specially  good  Sea 
Eagle  Peaches  and  Victoria  Nectarines,  as  well 
as  excellent  Figs  and  Pears.  Mr.  Goodaore  (gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle), 
who  came  in  third,  had  a  collection  below  his 
usual  standard— two  quite  small  Pines,  giving 
but  a   poor  idea  of  British   Pine   culture.     For 


a  collection  of  eight  kinds  of  fruit,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds (gardener  to  Messrs.  de  Rothschild,  Gunners- 
bury  Park)  was  placed  first  with  an  admirable 
collection,  the  fruits  being  very  fresh  and  none 
too  ripe.  This  comprised  an  extr^  fine  Melon, 
Sutton's  Al,  well-coloured  Muscat  and  Gros  Maroc 
Grapes  (the  latter  with  large  berries),  Sea  Eagle 
and  Thames  Bank  Peaches,  both  well  coloured,  a 
fine  dish  of  Ribston  Pippin  Apples,  good  Pine- 
apple Nectarines  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums. 
Mr.  F.  Harris  (gardener  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
Eastnor  Castle)  came  in  a  close  second,  having  the 
same  sorts  of  Grapes  as  in  the  previous  case,  two  fine 
dishes  of  Peaches  (Lord  Palmerston  and  Glad- 
stone), also  two  of  Nectarines  Pineapple  and 
Albert  Victor,  with  a  fine  dish  of  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  Plums. 

Grape  Classes. 

These  were  not  on  the  whole  so  good  as  last 
year.  This  was  most  noticeable  in  the  Muscats, 
Madresfield  Court  and  other  fine  Grapes,  as  Duke 
of  Buccleuch.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
absence  of  badly-coloured  exhibits  in  both  black 
and  white  kinds.  The  average  size  of  the 
bunches,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  less  than  usual. 

Mr.  Goodacre  showed  strongly  in  the  class  for 
six  kinds  of  Grapes,  two  bunches  of  each,  the 
dozen  bunches  making  a  fine  display.  The  sorts 
were  Barbarojsa,  extra  good,  close  shapely  clus- 
ters, with  large  berries  well  coloured  ;  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  remarkably  fine  in  colour  and  in 
bunch  ;  Gros  Colraan,  with  extra  large  and  beau- 
tifully finished  berries,  and  the  bunches  of  good 
proportions  ;  Lady  Downe's,  well  shouldered,  a 
feature  not  often  seen,  the  colour  very  dense 
and  berries  large  ;  Mrs.  Pearson,  also  excel- 
lent and  clear  in  the  berries,  a  fine  counter- 
part to  the  preceding,  with  Alicante  of  good 
average  quality.  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  followed, 
had  a  very  even  and  well-finished  exhibit,  in  which 
Chasselas  Napoleon  stood  out  quite  distinct, 
very  large,  clear  in  the  berry,  conforming  in  colour 
more  nearly  to  the  definition  "white"  than  any 
other  Grape.  Mr.  Taylor  (gardener  to  Mr.  C. 
Bayer,  Forest  Hill)  al^^o  showed  strongly  in  this 
class,  his  finest  being  Madresfield  Court  (the  best 
in  the  show),  Gros  Maroc  and' Alicante,  both 
extra  good  in  every  sense. 

For  three  varieties  in  half-a-dozen  bunches,  the 
competition  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  last  year  ; 
the  priz3-winner  may  consider  himself  fortunate 
in  being  awarded  that  position,  the  second  being 
decidedly  the  better  exhibit.  Mr.  P.  T.  Phillips 
Whitfield  (gardener  Mr.  Belcher),  was  first,  the 
sorts  being  Alicante,  one  large  and  one  small 
bunch,  fine  in  berry  ;  Gros  Colnian,  extra  fine 
bunches  and  immense  berries  ;  and  Lady  Uowne's, 
well  coloured  and  even,  but  with  one  bunch  rubbed 
in  transit.  Mr.  C.  J.  Massey,  Garlieston  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Day),  was  placed  second,  his  exhibit 
indicating  high-class  quality,  Mrs.  Pince  and 
Madresfield  Court  both  being  good— the  whole  a 
very  even  exhibit. 

With  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Taylor  was  first, 
showing  this  standard  variety  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  show,  the  colour  being  still  good.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  was  second. 
With  Madresfield  Court,  Mr.  Day  was  first,  the 
bunches  large  and  tapering  and  the  colour  good, 
but  the  berries  small.  Mr.  Taylor  followed  very 
closely,  the  berries  being  the  finer  of  the  two. 
For  Gros  Colman,  or  Gros  Maroc,  Mr.  Gibson 
(gardener  to  Earl  Cowley,  Chippenham)  was 
a  good  first  with  the  latter  variety  in  its 
best  and  most  characteristic  style,  with  dense 
bloom  and  immense  berries.  Mr.  Day,  who 
followed,  had  equally  good  bunches,  but  smaller 
berries  of  more  oval  shape.  Black  Alicante  was 
a  very  strong  class,  the  majority  of  the  exhibits 
being  well  finished.  Jlr.  Reynolds  was  first  with 
medium-sized,  well-coloured  bunches  and  berries 
above  the  average.  Mr.  Tate,  Streatham  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Howe),  who  was  second,  had  much 
larger  bunches,  but  with  smaller  berries.  For  any 
other  black  Grape,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  decidedly 
first  with  very  handsome  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince, 
of  extra  fine  finish,  the  deepest  blue-black,  and 
the  bunches  dense  and  of  good  proportions.     Mr. 
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Scrase-DickenB,  Coolhurst,  Horsham  (gardener, 
Mr.  Kemp),  was  second,  witli  Lady  Downe's  of 
more  than  average  quality  in  every  point. 

With  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  d'Arcy,  Stan- 
more  (gardener,  Mr.  Tidy),  was  first,  the  colour, 
a  rich  amber,  being  the  strongest  point,  although 
the  bunches  were  of  good  size  and  the  berries 
large.  Alderman  ChafEn,  Bath  (gardener,  Mr, 
Taylor),  was  a  close  second,  the  bunches  being 
much  finer,  but  the  colour  a  shade  lees  good. 
These  two  exhibits  indicated,  in  our  opinion,  two 
distinct  forms.  For  any  other  white  Grape,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Forest  Hill,  was  first  with  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  unusually  fine  in  berry,  very  clear 
and  tran.sparent  in  colour,  and  the  bunches  laree. 
Mr,  Reynolds  was  second  with  C'hasselas  Na- 
poleon, again  excellent.  The  next  award  gave 
cause  for  much  comment,  it  going  to  Buckland 
Sweetwater  of  hardly  moderate  quality,  whiltt 
some  splendid  bunches  of  Mrs,  Pearson  were 
entirely  passed  over,  these  being  very  large  in 
bunch  and  berry.  Figs  were  at  a  discount,  no 
prizes  being  awarded,  the  same  remark  applying 
to  Vines  in  pots. 

Tomatoes  were  staged  in  large  numbers  and  of 
the  highest  quality,  Mr,  Howe  being  first  with 
four  varieties,  all  bearing  the  stamp  of  Perfection, 
the  standard  exhibition  Tomato  under  whatever 
name  it  be  shown  ;  the  sorts  were  Sutton's  Per- 
fection, Frogmore  Selected,  a  fine  form  and  very 
solid.  Trophy,  and  Hackwood  Park,  Mr,  Ryder, 
Orpington,  Kent,  was  second,  his  best  being  May- 
flower and  Duke  of  York,  both  extra  fine.  The 
best  single  dish  was  found  in  Polegate,  the  fruits 
extra  fine  and  weighty,  from  Mr.  Helman, 
gardener  to  Viscount  (iage,  Firle  Park,  Sussex, 
Mr.  Sanders,  Halton,  being  second,  also  with  large 
fruit  (Ham  Green  Favourite),  well  ripened.  For 
six  clusters  of  Tomatoes  in  one  variety  only,  Mr, 
J,  Gore,  Polegate,  Sussex,  was  a  comparatively 
easy  first  with  Polegate,  a  form  to  all  appearance 
of  Perfection,  the  clusters  being  both  heavy  and 
well  ripened,  tbe  average  number  of  fruits  to  a 
cluster  being  between  five  and  six.  Mr.  Wells, 
Bexley,  was  second,  with  the  Old  Red  Improved, 
both  good  and  heavy. 

For  a  "  collection  of  hardy  fruit  grown  partly 
or  entirely  under  glass  to  illustrate  orchard 
house  culture,"  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
collection  of  over  sixty  dishes  of  the  best  k  nds 
known  of  Apples  and  Pears,  with  Plums,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines,  the  entire  collection  showing  but 
little  affinity  to  orchard  house  fruit,  not  being  so 
bright,  in  colour  even  as  many  exhibits  of  similar 
fruits  grown  entirely  outside,  and  singularly 
lacking  in  that  clearness  of  skin  and  rich  colour- 
ing indicative  of  such  fruits  grown  under  glass 
(the  number  of  dishes  evidently  told).  Mr.  Martin 
Smith,  Hayes  Common  (gardener,  Mr.  Blick)  was 
the  fortunate  winner  of  the  first  prize,  the  best 
dishes  being,  of  Plums,  (Jrand  Duke,  extra  fine  ; 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  also  good  and  of  rich 
colour  ;  and  Monarch,  of  extra  size  and  with  a 
deep  bloom.  The  best  Nectarines  were  Pine- 
apple and  Victoria,  and  the  best  Peaches,  Sea 
Eagle  and  The  Nectarine  Peach,  with  good  fruits 
of  I'ears,  the  finest  being  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Magnate,  Beurn-  Diel,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain 
(why  grow  this  Pear  under  these  conditions  ?), 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Princess,  Conference,  extra 
good,  Durondeau,  the  same,  and  Beurre  Hardy, 
with  Marie  Louise,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Louise 
Bonne,  Emile  d'Heyst,  and  Fondante  d'Automne  ; 
whilstof  Apples,  the  best  were  Emperor  Alexander, 
Blenheim  Orange  (?),  Ecklinville,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  Mr.  Potter,  gardener  to  Sir  Mark  CoUett, 
who  was  last  year's  first  prize-winner,  came  in  for 
the  second  award  on  this  occasion.  This  exhibit, 
although  of  smaller  extent,  clearly  indicated 
orcharil  house  culture.  The  best  dishes  here 
were,  of  Plums,  Grand  Duke,  fine  ;  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, clear  ;  Monarch,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Green 
Gage,  Kirke's  and  Ickworth  ;  of  Pears,  Souvenir 
du  Congres,  Beurre  Balbet  pore,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  extra  fine  and 
clear.  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Durondeau,  Duchesse 
d'Angouir-me,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  General  Todtle- 
ben  and  Benrti  Bachelier  ;  of  Apples,  .Jetlerson 


and  Melon,  both  very  clear  in  the  skin ;  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch  and  Hoary  Morning,  both  alike 
good  ;  Fearn's  Pippin,  Wealthy,  Belle  Dubois,  and 
Lord  Suffield.  Mr.  Mclndoe,  who  followed,  had 
also  chiefly  orchard-grown  examples  of  high  class 
quality,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Peaches  being 
strong  points. 

Nur-serymen's  Classes  Only, 

The  competitors  in  these  classes  were  very 
highly  favoured  in  one  respect,  viz,,  the  only  two 
gold  medals  offered  in  the  entire  schedule  were  to 
be  won  here,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  minor 
award  was  offered  in  either  class.  This  fact  must, 
we  think,  have  deterred  some  growers  from  com- 
peting. The  way  in  which  these  several  classes 
were  specified  and  grouped  atl'orded  a  wide  scope 
for  variety  in  arrangement.  This  the  exhibitors 
took  advantage  of  in  a  most  effective  manner,  but 
more  than  one  clearly  transgressed  the  resolution 
of  the  fruit  committee  that  no  duplicate  dishes 
should  be  staged  in  any  one  exhibit.  This  should 
not  on  any  account  be  allowed,  nor  is  it  fair  to 
those  who  comply  with  the  regulations  laid  down. 
Be  the  fruit  ever  so  good,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
copy  the  fruiterer'g-shop  element. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  Messrs. 
Rivers  and  Son  staged  a  magnificent  exhibit  in 
every  sense  worthy  of  their  reputation  as  the 
pioneers  of  orchard  house  culture  in  this  country. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  firm  ever  made  such  a 
splendid  cultural  display  in  this  particular  branch 
before.  It  was  both  comprehensive  in  character 
and  abundant  in  variety.  In  the  centre  of  the 
group  was  a  fine  example  of  Salway  Peach,  bear- 
ing when  it  left  the  nursery  some  eighty  fruits, 
some  of  which  were  shaken  off  in  transit.  A|)ples 
were  represented  by  grand  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  rich  yellow  in  colour  ;  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, the  fruits  of  immense  size  and  very  clear  : 
Gascoigne's  Seedling,  ^-ery  bright  and  handsome, 
and  Wagener,  a  comparatively  unknown  Apple. 
With  these  were  beautiful  examples  of  Crabs, 
which  as  decorative  trees  were  ideals  of  such. 
Pears  were  also  of  first-class  (juality,  the  most 
noticeable  of  these  being  Doyenn(^  du  Comice, 
Conference,  Louise  Bonne,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  and 
others.  Vines  Golden  Queen,  Black  Alicante, 
Directeur  Tisserand  and  White  Tokay,  all  had 
heavy  crops  of  well  finished  Grapes,  Gathertd 
fruits  of  various  kinds  clearly  indicating  orchard- 
house  treatment  were  also  included,  but  these  were 
"not  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  judges," 
Why  not?  The  gold  medal  of  the  society  was 
most  deservedly  awarded. 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit  grown  partly  or 
entirely  under  glass  to  illustrate  orchard-house 
culture,  Messrs,  Bunyard  came  out  victorious  with 
grand  examples  of  their  Kentish  grown  fruit,  the 
arrangement  of  which  was  very  tasteful  and  effec- 
tive. This  exhibit  comprised  amongst  other  fine 
dishes  the  following  :  Of  Pears,  Souvenir  du  Con- 
grf's,  Durondeau,  DojenmS  Boussoch,  Dr,  Jules 
Guyot  (a  handsome  Pear)  and  Beurre  Mortilet ;  of 
Apples,  Bietingheimer  Red  (very  fine).  Ribbed 
Greening,  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin  (extra 
fine),  Alexander,  Washington,  Rosemary  Russet 
and  Ecklinville ;  and  of  Peaches,  Sea  Eagle  and 
I'rincess  of  Wales,  with  Appley  Towers  Grape, 
Plums  and  Figs,  the  whole  of  high  class  quality. 
The  silver- gilt  medal  was  awarded  this  exhibit, 

Messrs,  tSunyard  and  Co,  were  also  winners  in 
the  following  class  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits 
of  not  more  than  l(Jil  distinct  varieties  grown 
in  the  open,  the  gold  medal  in  this  instance 
being  the  well  merited  award.  In  such  a 
large  disi>lay  as  this,  only  the  names  of  the 
very  finest  can  be  given.  There  were  of 
Apples,  Mi're  de  Mfenage,  tjueen  Caroline, 
Golden  Spire,  Ecklinville,  Lord  SufHeld,  Pott's 
Seedling,  Tower  of  (ilamis,  ilrs,  Barron,  and 
Bismarck  ;  and  of  Pears,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Gilogil,  Fondante  de  Thir- 
riott,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Dr,  Jules 
Guyot,  very  fine  ;  and  Figs  in  the  best  varieties, 
(irapes  and  other  hardy  fruits  were  included.  In 
the  smaller  class  for  fifty  varieties  under  the  same 
conditions,   Mr,   H,  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  was  the 


winner  of  the  silver-gilt  medal  ;  this  collection 
comprised  most  admirable  examples  of  high-class 
fruit,  the  entire  arrangement  being  most  effec- 
tive. The  best  kinds  here  shown  were  of  Apples, 
Peasgood's,  Emperor  Alexander,  Cellini  Pippin, 
Blenheim,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  The  Queen  ; 
of  Pears,  Beurre'  Clairgeau,  Grosse  Calebasse, 
Marie  Louise,  Souvenir  du  Congri-s,  and  Marrchat 
de  la  Cour  ;  of  Plums,  Grand  Duke,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  with  Quinces, 
Medlars,  Figs,  and  Cherries,  For  fifty  distinct 
varieties  of  Pears  in  baskets  or  dishes,  Mr. 
Watkins,  of  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford,  was 
awarded  the  silver-gilt  medal.  A  few  of  his 
best  dishes,  all  of  which  were  deserving  of  men- 
tion, were  those  of  Marie  Benoist,  Clapp's 
Favourite,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  d'Amar- 
lis,  and  Marie  Louise.  This  was  a  very  instruc- 
tive and  beautiful  display  of  Pear  culture,  and 
highly  creditable  to  this  well-known  cultivator. 
The  remaining  award  in  this  division  again  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  who  thus 
won  three  of  the  six  medals  awarded.  This  was 
for  a  collection  of  not  more  than  fifty  distinct 
varieties  of  Apples  grown  in  the  open  air,  the 
silver-gilt  medal  again  being  the  award.  The 
finest  in  this,  a  very  fine  exhibit,  were  Bis- 
marck, Crenadier,  Cox's  Pomona,  Royal  Jubi- 
lee, Mrs.  Barron,  Golden  Noble,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Striped  Beaufin,  Blenheim  Orange.  The 
Queen,  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  the  whole  forming  a 
most  imposing  display  of  the  best  kinds. 

Fruits  Grown  in  the  Open  Air. 

In  this  division  were  some  of  the  finest  fruits 
that  could  po.=sibly  be  staged.  They  did  not 
perhaps  equal  in  size  some  of  those  in  the  single 
dish  classes,  but  there  were  good  quality  and 
finish  in  nearly  all  the  collections.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Woodward,  Barham 
Court,  Maidstone,  for  eighteen  dishes  (twelve 
cooking  and  six  dessert),  and  a  splendid  lot  was 
staged.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lord  Derby,  Stone's, 
Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Washington,  Belle  Pontoise 
and  Tyler's  Kernel  were  very  f^ne.  Of  the  dessert 
kinds,  Ribston,  Cox's  Orange,  Baumann's  Red 
Winter  Reinette  and  Cornish  Aromatic  «'ere  re- 
markable for  their  splendid  colour.  Mr.  Geo. 
Goldsmith,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  was  a  good 
second,  and  had  some  very  fine  dishes — Emperor 
Alexander,  Lord  Derby,  Mere  de  M<?nage,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Cellini  Pippin  (a  splendid  dish)  The 
Queen  (specially  fine).  Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston 
being  good.  In  the  next  class  the  competiticn 
was  much  stronger,  no  less  than  fourteen 
lots  being  staged,  and  though  the  fruits  were 
little  inferior  in  quality,  these  collections 
were  much  admired,  Mr,  T,  W,  Startop, 
Maidstone,  was  first.  In  his  lot  were  splen- 
did Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby  and  Ga£- 
coigne's  Scarlet,  the  last  nimed  grandly  coloured. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin  and  Bau- 
mann's Red  Reinette  were  also  good.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Killick,  Maidstone,  was  a  good  second,  having 
several  of  the  varieties  named  above  in  his  col- 
lection. In  the  class  for  nine  dishes  (six  cooking 
and  three  dessert)  there  were  no  less  than  sixteen 
competitors,  Mr.  Turton,  Maiden  Erleigh, 
being  first  with  fine  fruits  of  Loddington  Seedling, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Cox'.s  Pomona,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Warner's  King  and  M&re  de  Menagr, 
with  grand  dessert  fruits,  the  varieties  being 
King  of  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange. 
The  second  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Good- 
win, Mereworth,  who  had  very  fine  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Yorkshire  Beauty. 
The  competition  was  equally  good  for  the  best 
six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples.  Mr.  Woodward 
was  a  good  first,  staging  fruit  of  immense  size, 
weight,  and  rich  colour.  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright, 
Glewston  Court,  Herefordshire  c.ime  second  with 
fruit  little  inferior  to  the  above.  He  had  grand 
examples  of  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Ecklinville.  Thirteen 
collections  were  staged.  In  the  class  for  three 
dishes-there  were  Ivielve  competitors,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Sanders,   Halton,   Tring,    being   first   with   good 
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fruits  of  The  Queen  and  Emperor  Alexander. 
In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  there 
were  thirteen  competitors.  The  Eibston  and 
Cox's  Pippin  were  remarkable  for  size,  colour,  and 
good  shape.  Rarely  has  such  fruit  and  in  such 
quantity  been  staged.  The  premier  award  again 
went  to  Kent,  Mr.  Woodward  securing  the  same 
with  grand  examples  of  Washington  splendidly 
coloured,  Ribston  Pippin,  Red  Reinette,  Cox's 
Orange,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Calville  Rouge  Precoce, 
Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  being  a  close  second  with, 
amongst  others,  very  good  Gravenstein,  Egremont 
Russet  and  Adams'  Pearmain.  No  less  than 
thirteen  competed  for  the  three  dishes  ot  dessert. 
Mr  A.  Kemp,  Horsham,  was  first  with  nice  fruits 
cf  American  Mother,  Ribston,  and  Cox's  Orange. 

The  classes  for  Pears  created  much  interest,  and 
though  the  quality  was  good  and  the  fruits  large 
enough  for  all  purposes,  these  fruits,  as  regards 
size,  did  not  compare  favourably  with  Apples  in 
the  collection.  Some  grand  fruits  [were  staged, 
and  there  was  more  colour  than  last  year.  The 
prizes  in  this  the  large  class  went  to  Kent  and 
Herefordshire.  For  twelve  dishes  of  dessert  Pears 
Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  led  with  really  superb  fruits  of 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Duchessed'Angouli-me,  finely 
shaped  fruits  of  the  newer  Princess,  Beurrfi  Diel, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Gen.  Todtleben,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
flemish  Beauty,  Beurre  Superfin,  Doyennfe  du 
Comico,  and  Marechal  de  la  Cour.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward had  smaller  fruita  in  his  second  prize  lot, 
but  all  really  excellent  in  other  respects.  For 
twelve  dessert  Pears  there  was  more  compe- 
tition, eight  lots  bsing  staged.  Mr.  CotteriU, 
Tonbridge,  was  first,  having  tine  Beurre  Clair- 
geau, B.  Bosc,  B.  Supertin,  B.  Ranee,  Pitmaston 
Duchess  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  Mr.  W. 
Pragnell  was  second  with  equally  good  fruits,  but 
not  equal  in  colour.  For  nine  dishes  there  were 
seven  competitors,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Chippenham, 
taking  the  premier  award  with  nice  fruit,  having 
highly-coloured  B.  Clairgeau,  fine  Triomphe  de 
Vienne  and  Alexandre  Lambre  ;  Mr.  Burton  was 
second,  having  fine  Marie  Louise  and  Flemish 
Beauty.  In  the  class  for  six  dishes  there  were 
eight  competitors,  Mr.  Bannister  leading  with 
good  dishes  of  Pitmaston,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour 
(very  fine)  and  Durondeau.  This  exhibit  was 
noticeable  for  the  fine  colour  of  the  fruits,  Mr. 
Slogrove,  Reigate,  being  second.  For  three 
dishes  there  were  eight  lots,  Mr.  Fennell,  Ton- 
bridge,  being  first,  having  fine  Margaret  Marillat  ; 
Fecond,  Mr.  G.  H.  Field,  Sevenoaks.  Stewing 
Pears  were  numerous  and  large  ;  some  appeared 
to  have  beeli  grown  under  glass.  For  three  dishes 
Mr.  Woodward  had  very  heavy  fruits  of  Catillac, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  and  General  Todtleben ;  second, 
Mr.  CotteriU.  For  a  single  dish  Mr.  Masterman 
was  first  with  Uvedale's  St.  Germain. 

Peaches,  for  which  there  were  only  two  classes, 
were  well  shown.  For  three  varieties,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward secured  the  premier  award  with  grand 
fruits  of  Sea  Eagle,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Nec- 
tarine Peach,  Mr.  Herrin,  Dropmore,  being  a 
close  second  with  a  trifle  smaller  fruits,  but  of  fine 
colour.  For  the  single  dish,  Mr.  Richards, 
Streatham,  was  first  with  Barrington,  a  grand 
late  variety  ;  second,  Mr.  Markham,  Mereworth. 
There  was  only  one  exhibitor  of  Nectarines,  Mr. 
Goldsmith  taking  the  prize  for  three  dishes  of 
medium-sized  fruits  not  named. 

Plums  were  plentiful  and  good  considering  the 
season.  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  first  for  four  dessert 
kinds  with  excellent  fruits  of  Nonsuch,  Golden 
Drop,  Jefferson  and  Bryanston  Green  Gage  ;  Mr. 
J.  Day,  Garliestowr,  being  a  close  second  with 
fine  dishes  of  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  and  Lawson's 
Golden  Gage.  For  one  dish,  Mr.  Herrin  was 
first  with  Golden  Drop,  Mr.  Rickwood  second.  For 
four  dishes  of  cooking  Plums  there  was  a  good 
competition,  Mr.  Day  being  first  with  very  fine 
Pond's  Seedling,  Goliath,  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
Victoria,  Mr.  Mclndoe  being  second  with  smaller 
fruits.  For  one  dish,  Messrs.  Empson  and  San- 
ders took  the  awards  in  the  order  named.  Monarch 
being  staged.  In  the  ch  ss  for  (iage  Plums,  Mr. 
Hill,  Cambridge,  was  fir=t  with  Reine  Claude  de 


Bavay,  Mr.  Mclndoe  being  second.  Damsons 
and  Prunes  were  shown  largel}',  Mr.  Fennell  being 
first,  having  very  large  fruits  of  Cluster  King 
Prune  and  the  common  variety,  Mr.  Killick  being 
second.  The  first  prize  for  BuUaces  went  to  Mr. 
Tebbutt,  Isleworth,  for  a  large  yellow  variety, 
Mr.  Wells,  Bexley,  being  second.  Some  very  fine 
Morello  Cherries  were  staged,  there  being  nine 
lots.  Mr.  Masterman  was  first.  The  prizes  for 
Nuts  of  any  kind  did  not  bring  many  competi- 
tors, considering  what  a  prolific  season  it  is  for 
most  kinds.  Mr.  Turton  was  first.  In  these 
cases  they  exceeded  the  number  allowed  in  sche- 
dule, which  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  There 
were  no  less  than  thirteen  lots  of  Quinces  staged, 
mostly  good  and  well  coloured,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell, 
Romsey,  Hants,  being  first.  There  were  only 
twelve  classes  this  year  for  dessert  Apples,  this 
doubtless  admitting  of  the  cream  being  staged. 
For  the  best  dish  of  the  following  varieties  we 
give  a  brief  list,  Mr.  Turton  being  first  for 
Adams'  Pearmain  and  Mr.  McKenzie  second.  For 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  there  were  forty-five  com- 
petitors, showing  the  value  of  this  good  old 
variety,  Messrs.  Turton  and  Wright  being  suc- 
cessful with  very  fine  fruits.  King  of  the  Pippins 
was  equally  numerous,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Hatton, 
Hounslow,  and  Mr.  Turner,  Brighton,  taking  the 
awards.  Mannington  Pearmain  was  less  numer- 
ous, Mr.  Turton  being  first  and  Mr.  Potter 
second.  M  argil  was  good,  Messrs.  Spencer  and 
Wyatt  taking  the  awards.  Seven  competed  for 
American  Mother,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Spencer 
being  successful.  Reinette  du  Canada  was  good, 
Mr.  Woodward  being  an  easy  first  with  large 
fruits,  and  Mr.  Munro,  Beckenham,  second.  For 
Ribston  Pijjpin  thirty-nine  competitors  entered, 
some  remarkable  specimens  being  staged,  Mr. 
Ocock,  Rudgwick,  being  first  with  a  splendid 
dish.  Six  entered  for  Rosemary  Russet,  Messrs. 
P.  Cavanagh,  Roehampton,  and  T.  Turton  being 
successful.  For  Scarlet  Nonpareil  eight  lots  were 
staged,  Messrs.  Empson  and  McKenzie  being  first 
and  second  in  the  order  named.  For  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Messrs.  Wakefield,  and  Killick,  Maid- 
stone, were  the  prize-takers.  For  any  other 
variety  thirty  lots  were  staged,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
winning  easily  with  a  grand  dish  of  a  new  Apple 
named  St.  Edmund,  a  beautiful  fruit  with  a  russet 
skin,  and  said  to  be  a  good  keeper. 

Cooking  Apples  were  shown  well  and  of  large 
size.  In  the  single  dish  classes  for  Alfriston, 
Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Woodward  were  the  prize- 
takers.  Bismarck  was  shown  by  twelve  ex- 
hibitors, Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Woodward  head- 
ing the  list.  Blenheim  Orange  was  represented 
by  twenty-nine  dishes,  Mr.  Ross,  Newbury,  and 
Mr.  Killick  being  successful.  For  Bramley's 
Seedling  twelve  competed,  Messrs.  Killick  and 
Woodward  taking  the  awards.  Cellini  was 
numerous  and  beautifully  coloured,  Messrs.  Kil- 
lick and  Mackenzie  being  the  successful  ex- 
hibitors. Cox's  Pomona  was  shown  by  twenty- 
three  competitors,  Messrs.  Ross  and  Goodwin 
being  successful.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  was  good, 
Messrs.  Wright  and  tioodwin  being  the  winners. 
For  Wellington  the  awards  were  not  creditable 
to  the  judges,  who  awarded  the  first  prize  to  a 
dish  of  Hawthornden.  This  was  reversed  later  in 
the  day,  Messrs.  Ridgwell  and  Ross  being  success- 
ful with  grand  fruits.  Mr.  Mackenzie  headed 
the  class  for  Ecklinville,  twenty-three  lots  being 
staged.  Emperor  Alexander  was  put  up  by 
twenty  exhibitors,  enormous  fruits  being  staged, 
Me.srs.  Mackenzie  and  Buxton,  Chertsey,  being 
the  winners.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Gas- 
coigne's  Scarlet,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Gold- 
smith securing  the  awards.  Golden  Noble  was 
perfect,  Messrs.  Wocdward  and  Mackenzie 
taking  the  awards.  Hawthornden  was  superb, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  being  first.  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
was  equally  good,  Mr.  Ross  having  a  grand  dish ; 
Mr.  Prinsep,  Buxted  Park,  second.  Lord  Derby 
was  staged  by  twenty-two  competitors,  Messrs. 
Goldsmith  and  Woodward  receiving  the  awards. 
Lord  Sufiield  was  very  fine,  Messrs.  Turton  and 
Mackenzie  leading.  Mere  de  Mi' n age  was  a  grand 
class,  colour  being  superb,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 


Spencer  being  successful.  Northern  Greening 
was  larger  than  usual,  Messrs.  Prinsep  and  Jones, 
Carshalton,  being  successful.  For  Newton  Won- 
der there  was  a  special  prize,  but  not  many  com- 
peted, Messrs.  Goldsmith  and  Harris,  Croydon, 
taking  the  awards.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  brought 
out  nineteen  lots,  all  excellent,  Messrs.  Mackenzie 
and  Woodward  dividing  the  prizes.  Stirling 
Castle  was  largely  shown,  Mr.  Ross  having  a 
grand  dish.  Tower  of  Glamis  was  very  fine, 
Messrs.  Woodward  and  Ross  taking  the  awards. 
For  Warner's  King,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Wood- 
ward were  first  and  second.  Any  other  variety 
brought  forth  twenty-nine  competitors,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  being  first  with  Belle  Dubois,  Mr. 
Woodward  second. 

Pears  were  very  good  and  equally  numerous. 
For  the  best  Beurre  Diel,  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon, 
Brentford,  was  first,  having  fine  fruits  with  clear 
skins.  Beurre  Hardy  was  very  good,  Messrs. 
Woodward  and  Prinsep  being  most  successful. 
BeurriS  Superfin  was  not  largely  shown,  Messrs. 
Woodward  and  Goldsmith  dividing  the  awards. 
There  were  fifteen  lots  of  Mart5chal  de  la  Cour, 
Messrs.  Sanders  and  Herrin  being  most  successful. 
For  the  newer  Conference  Mr.  Woodward  was 
placed  first,  but  the  second  lot  of  Mr.  Wythes' 
was  superior,  being  better  finished,  clearer  in  the 
skin,  and  equally  large.  Judging  certainly  was 
erratic  in  some  cases.  Doyenne  du  Comice  was  a 
fine  lot,  Messrs.  Goldsmith  and  Woodward  having 
grand  dishes.  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Goldsmith 
had  the  best  Emile  d'Heyst.  The  best  Glou 
Morceau  came  from  Mr.  Goldsmith.  Mr.  Ross 
had  the  finest  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Mr. 
Goldsmith  the  best  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
Marie  Louise  was  exceptionally  fine,  Messrs. 
Burton  and  Goldsmith  having  the  leading  dishes 
The  best  Nouvelle  Fulvie  came  from  Mr.  Wythes. 
Souvenir  du  Congres  from  Mr.  Thompson,  Houns- 
low, was  very  fine.  Thompson's  was  very  fine 
from  Mr.  Goldsmith.  For  Winter  Nelis,  Messrs. 
Prinsep  and  Goldsmith  had  the  awards  for  very 
fine  examples. 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  was  little  competition  in  the  classes  for 
dried  fruits,  but  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Ledbury,  was 
deservedly  first  in  every  class.  In  his  collection 
he  showed  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Apples, 
the  latter  in  rings,  whole  and  cored  fruits.  The 
other  classes  were  Apples  sliced  one  pound, 
Apples  whole  one  pound,  and  the  same  amount  of 
Plums  and  Cherries,  also  whole.  This  was  a  most 
attractive  exhibit,  and  clearly  showed  that  fruit 
growers  might  combine  to  preserve  surplus  fruit, 
and  if  of  the  same  excellent  quality  as  shown 
here  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  find  a  ready 
market.  Mr.  B.  W.  Bull,  of  Billerioay,  showed 
in  two  of  these  classes  and  received  second  prizes. 

In  the  class  open  to  market  growers  only,  for  six 
varieties  of  hardy  fruits  grown  in  the  open  air, 
two  gallons  of  each,  Mr.  S.  H.  Goodwin,  of  Mere- 
worth,  was  first.  He  showed  Apples  Lady  Hen- 
niker.  Cox's  Pomona,  Stone's,  Blenheim,  Cox's 
Orange,  and  Doyenn§  du  Comice  Pear,  all  admir- 
able and  highly  coloured  samples  of  their  kinds. 
Mr.  G.  Tebbutt,  of  Isleworth,  was  second,  show- 
ing Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  two  varieties  of  each. 

In  the  packing  classes,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod, 
Whitfield,  was  first  for  a  bushel  of  a  cooking 
Apple  and  a  half-bushel  of  a  dessert  kind.  The 
fruits  were  packed  in  layers  in  baskets  with  a 
pad  of  wood  wool  and  paper  between  each  layer. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  packing  was  thit 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  could  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Cotteril 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Gear,  Tonbridge.  The 
best  packed  basket  of  Grapes  came  from  Mr. 
C.  Cooper,  Sunninghill,  Berks,  whilst  the  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Polegate.  Mr.  Wells, 
gardener  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Arbutbnot,  Bexley,  was 
fir^t  for  the  best  packed  box  of  Peaches,  Mr. 
Grindrod  being  second.  For  a  similar  exhibit  of 
ripe  Pears,  Mr.  Wells  was  again  first  and  Mr. 
A.  Pentney,  Isleworth,  second. 

MlSOEliANEOUS. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  made  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  show,  and  the  collections  of  fruit 
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from  some  of  the  trade  growers  were  very  fine 
indeed,  as  also  t( as  that  staged  by  Mr.  Thomas 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  which  filled 
a  large  table  and  was  admirably  set  up.  The  finest 
Apples  were  Ribston,  Gloria  Mundi,  Wellington, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Stone's,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Blenheim,  Cox's  Orange,  Warner's  King,  School- 
mafter.  Royal  Russet,  The  Queen,  Mere  de 
Menage  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  The  following 
Pears  were  also  very  fine  :  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Marie  Louise,  Duchesse 
d'Angoultme,  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Brockworth 
Park.  A  very  large  display  was  made  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  their  Apples  especially  being 
fine.  The  best  were  Cox's  Orange,  Potts'  Seed- 
ling, Ribston,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Cellini,  Blenheim, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Mere  de  Manage,  Fearn's, 
Bismarck,  Gascoigne's,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Belle  de 
Boskoop  (a  fine  Apple  like  a  long  Ribston),  King 
Harry,  Bramley's,  Lane's,  Lamb  Abbey  Pear- 
main  and  Lady  Lennox,  a  fine  keeping  Apple 
from  the  midlands.  Among  Pears,  Marie  Louise, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  General  Todtleben,  Doyenn^ 
du  Comice,  Flemish  Beauty,  Soldat  Laboureur, 
Beurr§  Bachelier,  Fertility,  Senateur  'Vaisse  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  were  all  noteworthy. 
Other  fruits  well  shown  in  this  lot  were  Rasp- 
berry Superlative,  jiroving  it  to  be  a  good  suc- 
cessional  fruiter  ;  Plums  in  variety.  Currant  White 
Grajie,  King  of  the  Damsons,  a  very  fine  fruited 
kind,  Alpine  Strawberries  and  the  cut-leaved 
Blackberry.  The  new  Physalis  Franchetti  was 
also  well  shown  in  this  collection,  which  con- 
sisted of  1011  dishes  of  Apples,  the  same  number 
of  Pears,  and  fifty  of  various  fruits.  Messrs. 
Charles  Lee  and  Son,  of  Hammermith,  showed  a 
meritorious  lot  of  Apples  and  Pears,  their  best 
dishes  of  Apples  being  Peasgood's,  Lord  Sutiield, 
Cellini,  Potts'  Seedling,  American  Mother,  Betty 
Geeson,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Warner's  King, 
Golden  Spire,  Blenheim,  Manks  Codlin,  Reinette 
du  Canada,  Stirling  Castle,  M&re  de  Manage,  and 
Wellington.  The  finest  Pears  were  Marie  Louise, 
Hacon's  Incomparable,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Souvenir 
du  Congres,  Fondante  d"Automne,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Brockworth  Park, 
Durondeau,  Olivier  des  Serres,  and  the  new  Prin- 
cess. From  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens  Mr.  G. 
Reynolds  showed  a  smaller,  but  first  rate  collec- 
tion. Emperor  Alexander,  Sandringham,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Altriston,  Ribston,  Annie  Elizabeth,  and  Cox's 
Orange  being  fine  among  the  Apples,  and  Pit- 
maston Duchess,  Brockworth  Park,  Urbaniste, 
Durondeau,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Knight's 
Monarch  the  best  Pears.  A  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  Pears,  in  all  seventy-five  varieties,  was 
that  shown  by  Mr.  Barron  from  the  society's  gar- 
dens at  Chiswiek.  The  best  dishes  were  those  of 
Conference,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Mme.  Andre  iLeroy, 
Marie  Louise  and  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Winter  Nelis,  Doyenne  Bous- 
soch,  Beurre  Diel,  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  Souvenir 
du  Congres,  Des  deux  Swurs,  Col.  Clarke's  Seed- 
ling, Emile  d'Heyst,  Doyenn^  du  Comice,  Thomp- 
son's, Pitmaston  Duchess,  Zephiriu  Gregoire, 
Marfechal  de  la  Cour,  and  Comte  de  Lamy. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  exhibited  Apple.s  and 
Pears  very  fine  indeed,  large  size  and  good  colour 
especially  characterif-ing  their  Apples.  Bismarck 
was  well  and  largely  shown,  and  besides  the 
gathered  fruits  two  year  old  trees  were  shown 
bearing  fine  fruits  and  testifying  to  the  early 
fruitfulness  of  the  kind.  The  (^ueen,  Blenheim, 
(ox's  Orange,  highly  coloured,  Stirling  Castle, 
Yorkshire  Beauty,  Lord  Derby,  Wellington,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Hollandbury, 
and  Loddington  were  all  good ;  and  in  Pears, 
Beurre  Niger,  a  large  green  Pear,  in  shape 
resembling  Easter  Beurrt'^,  was  a  prominent 
kind,  whilst  Brockworth  Park,  Princess,  Van 
Mons  Loon  Leclerc,  and  Louise  Bonne  were  all 
noteworthy  for  size  and  colour.  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  were  large  exhibitors  of 
Apples  and  Pears  of  fine  size  and  high  quality, 
Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Suffield,  Bess  Pool,  Cellini, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  the  Queen,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Sandringham,  Hanwell   Souring,    a  fine   dish  of 


this  long  keeping  kind,  Cornish  Gillyflower, 
Alfriston,  Cox's  Orange,  very  good,  Ribston  and 
Fearn's  being  noteworthy.  The  best  Pears  were 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Brockworth  Park,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Glou 
Morceau,  Passe  Crassane,  Marie  Louise,  and 
Nouveau  Poiteau.  Some  well-fruited  orchard 
house  trees  were  also  shown  in  this  collection. 
Messrs.  Spooner,  of  Hounslow,  showed  a  good  lot 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  their  finest  being  Stirling 
Castle,  Warner's  King,  Stone's,  Cellini,  Welling- 
ton, Alfriston,  Golden  Noble,  and  Lord  Derby, 
with  Windsor,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pears.  Messrs.  Peed  and 
Sons,  of  Norwood,  made  a  meritorious  display, 
several  kinds  being  well  shown,  notably  Bismarck, 
Old  Hawthornden,  Stirling  Castle,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Cellini  and  Ribston  Apples,  and  Pears  Flemish 
Beauty,  Margaret  Marillat  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess.  A  dish  of  Nectarine  Humboldt  was 
also  shown,  the  fruits,  which  were  of  medium  size 
and  good,  having  been  gathered  from  a  standard 
tree  growing  in  the  open  air.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Sons,  of  Waltham  Cross,  showed  well-fruited 
orchard  house  trees  and  an  admirable  lot  of  out- 
door fruit,  chiefly  Apples.  Some  good  Pears  were 
shown  besides.  The  great  display  of  Tomatoes 
made  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading, 
proved  how  favourable  the  present  season  has  been 
to  this  fruit,  as  the  whole  of  that  shown  was  grown 
and  ripened  out  of  doors.  The  fruits  hung  upon 
the  stems  like  ropes  of  Onions.  In  all,  thirty- 
seven  varieties  were  shown,  representing  every 
type  of  this  fruit,  from  the  little  cluster  and  Pear- 
shaped  kinds  to  the  large  solid  fruits  that  indi- 
vidually turn  the  scale  at  a  pound.  Earliest  of 
All  was  remarkably  profuse  in  cropping,  whilst 
in  Best  of  All,  Maincrop  and  Perfection  we  have 
a  trio  of  the  best  kinds.  Golden  Perfection  is 
quite  a  counterpart  of  the  older  Scarlet  Perfection, 
and  has  a  large  solid  fruit.  Others  extra  fine 
were  Tender  and  True,  Sunbeam,  Golden  Nugget 
and  Frogmore  Selected. 

The  new  Duke  of  York  Tomato  was  admirably 
shown  by  Messrs.  Fellows  and  Ryder,  of  Orping- 
ton, about  twenty  dishes,  each  having  nine  fruits, 
all  fine  solid  examples  of  this  grand  variety.  A 
few  miscellaneous  floral  exhibits  gave  a  welcome 
variation  and  a  charming  finish  to  the  show.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  arranged  a  large  and 
graceful  group  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
plants.  Chrysanthemums  and  Begonias  predomi- 
nating. Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill, 
also  had  a  prominent  and  beautiful  group  of 
Palms,  Crotons,  Caladiuma,  Drac;ena8  and  Be- 
gonia Rex  in  a  number  of  lovely  forms  all  taste- 
fully arranged.  Roses  in  large  clusters,  fine  and 
fresh,  were  extensively  shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  showing  what  a 
glorious  autumnal  bloom  Roses  have  given  this 
year.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  large  group  of 
double-flowered  Begonias,  and  he  also  made  a  rich 
display  of  Dahlias  in  all  sections,  while  another 
fine  group  of  this  flower  came  from  Messrs.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley.  Hardy  flowers  were  repre- 
sented by  two  noble  groups.  That  from  Mr.  M. 
Prichard  was  a  gay  mass  of  Starw  orts,  perennial 
Sunflowers  and  Phloxes,  whilst  an  equally  fine 
lot  from  Mr.  Ladhams  had,  in  addition  to  the 
above-named  flowers,  Helenium  striatum  in  beau- 
tiful colour.  Lobelia  fulgens  in  variety,  and 
Ernest  Ladhams  Pink  in  ([uantity.  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Son  showed  large  and  heavy  fruits 
of  Tomato  Polegate  and  a  beautiful  lot  of  a  very 
charming  new  single  Dahlia,  which  we  have  noted 
elsewhere.  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  Magnolia 
Watsoni  (second  blooms)  and  Berberis  Thun- 
bergi  in  brilliant  colour  with  its  autumn-tinted 
leaves  and  scarlet  berries. 


National    Chrysantliemum    Society.  —  A 

meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  when  Mr.  B.  Wynne  occu- 
pied the  chair.  After  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  the  secretary 
read  a  form  of  special  circular  to  be  sent  out  re- 


specting the  society's  jubilee  next  year,  and  also 
stated  that  the  schedule  was  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. Already  several  handsome  prizes  have  been 
offered  for  competition  next  year,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  a  heavy  response  to  the  appeal 
for  special  prizes  and  funds  to  enable  the  jubilee 
celebration  to  be  carried  out  in  a  fitting  manner. 
Some  colonial  correspondence  was  read,  includ- 
ing letters  from  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  A  pattern  small  silver  medal  was  sub- 
mitted for  approval,  and  it  is  proposed  that  it 
shall  rank  between  the  society's  bronze  medal  and 
the  silver  one  now  in  use.  It  was  announced  that 
prize  money  to  the  value  of  £11  IDs.  was  awarded 
at  the  recent  September  show  for  early  Chrysan. 
themums,  and  two  medals,  viz.,  a  silver  one  for  a 
group  exhibited  by  Mr.  Davis  and  a  bronze  one  to 
Mr.  Shaw,  were  confirmed  on  the  judges'  recom- 
mendation. A  rough  financial  statement  was 
submitted,  showing  the  receipt  of  income  amount- 
ing to  £)56  163.  lid.  to  the  present  date.  Fifteen 
new  members  were  elected  and  two  Fellows,  and 
the  Hertford  Horticultural  Society  was  admitted 
in  affiliation. 


Obituary. 


MR.  PETER  GRIEVE. 
I  AM  sorry  to  record  the  death  of  this  well- 
known  gardener  on  Thursday,  September  26,  at 
the  age  of  83.  For  several  years  Mr.  Grieve  had 
been  known  to  suffer  from  heart  disease.  Fond 
as  he  was,  when  well,  of  sending  notes  to  the 
gardening  papers,  he  had  almost  left  them  off  of 
late  in  deference  to  his  health.  His  love  of  gar- 
dening continued  as  strong  as  ever  till  the  last, 
and  few  have  been  able  to  accomplish  more  for 
the  cause  than  Mr.  Grieve.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  livo  near  him  and  work  with  him  in  . 
many  things  horticultural  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  during  that  long  period  I  always  found  him 
a  firm  friend.  As  a  cultivator,  a  propagator,  and 
landscape  gardener,  Mr.  Grieve  displayed  great 
ability  and  taste.  Culford  Gardens,  which  he 
formed  and  superintended  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years,  were,  and  are,  his  highest  testimonial. 
The  noble  Yew  hedges  that  enclose  the  quarters 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  which  he  planned  and 
planted,  show  the  regularity  and  boldness  of  his 
designs.  The  flower  garden  and  other  flower  beds 
and  borders  were  models  of  form  and  colour  for 
years.  The  tricolor,  bicolor,  and  bronze  Pelar- 
goniums raised  by  him,  and  which  were  all  the 
rage  for  years,  were  assuredly  beautiful  and 
popular  in  their  time.  Even  so-called  anti- 
colourists  will  admit  that  something  was  gained 
by  taking  the  glare  of  Pelargoniums  out  of  their 
flowers  and  painting  it  on  their  leaves.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  Mr.  Grieve  did  for  the  tricolor 
Pelargoniums.  But  the  man  was  better  than  his 
work.  A  more  genial  friend  and  kinder  neigh- 
bour none  could  desire.  His  widow  survives  him. 
His  only  daughter,  Lucy  Grieve,  who  raised  the 
Pear  bearing  her  name,  died  some  years  ago. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


ITames  of  plants. — A".  G. — Euonjmus  em-opseus 

latifoUua. S.    T.  Speor.— Centranthua  ruber  (Red 

Valerian). Tl'.  Cuthbertson. — 1,  Vittadeniatrilobi ; 

2  and  3,  forms  of  Centrantbua  ruber. 

Names  of  fruit.— TT.  H.  S.— Apple  King  of  the 

Pippins  ;  Pear  Duchpsse  d'Angouleme. /.  <?.  C. — 4 

Mane  Louise  d'Uccle  ;  1,  not  recognised. — Dr.  Legne 

Faullei/. — 1,  French  Cr.ib;  2,  Aelimead's  Kernel. 

J.    C.   Ross. — 1,   Souvenir  du  Congrea ;   2,   Doyenn^ 

Boussoch. J.  0.  P.  C— Please  sand  under  numbers 

all  fruita  for  name  ;  yours  had  no  numbera  attached. 

A.    Powell.— 1,    Apples     (large    eye)     Blenheim 

Orange ;    2,  Cox's    Orange    Pippin  ;    3,   Pear    Beurre 

Bosc. D.  Carter.— 1,  Beurre  Clairgeau;  2,  Duchesse 

d'Angouleme ;  3,  Nouvelle  Fulvie  (?) ;  4,  too  rotten  to 
identify  ;  5,  Doyenne  Boussoch  ;  Apple  not  recognised. 
R.  D.-  Apple  not  recognised. 
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"Thlslsan  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  It  rather ;  bnt 

Thk  Aet  itsbu  m  Natdbi."— SAotecJ«ori. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


OUTDOOR  GEAPES  IN  SURREY. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in 
The  Garden  with  respect  to  the  practicability 
of  cultivating  certain  Grapes  on  open  walls  in 
the  warmer  districts  of  this  country.  I  then 
stated  that  in  former  years  this  form  of  Grape 
culture  was  much  practised  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  that  in  most  years  the  fruit 
ripened  well  when  the  Vines  got  good  cultiva- 
tion. I  mentioned  that  in  my  boyhood,  cottages, 
farm  buildings,  and  outbuildings  on  gentlemen's 
estates  were  in  a  general  way  clothed  with  Vines, 
canying  in  ordinary  years  good  crops  of  well- 
ripened  berries.  At  the  time  the  discussion 
took  place  I  showed  what  had  been  written  to 
some  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
and  they  one  and  all  assured  me  that  I  had  in 
no  sense  exaggerated.  I  may  be  told  that  this 
is  an  exceptional  season  and  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  often  favoured  with  such  abundant 
sunshine  ;  but  not  so  many  years  ago  wet  sum- 
mers and  cold  autumns  were  more  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule,  and  a  season  so  wanting  in 
warmth  that  the  berries  were  not  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste  was  very  rare  indeed.  If 
we  could  be  favoured  with  a  return  of  the 
old-fashioned  summers,  Grape  culture  on 
open  walls  would  again  become  popular. 
To  such  an  extent  were  outdoor  Grapes 
grown  in  this  part  of  Surrey  at  least,  that 
even  the  roofs  of  many  buildings  and  one- 
storied  dwellings  were  covered  with  trelUs-work, 
on  which  the  Vines  grew  and  fruited  freely. 
I  would  ask  your  readeis  if  it  is  likely  that  any- 
one would  incur  the  expense  of  fixing  up  a  sub- 
stantial trellis  unless  assured  that  the  fruit 
grown  thereon  would  ripen.  As  a  fact,  I  have 
seen  bushels  of  black  and  white  Grapes  grown 
ia  this  way,  and  very  pretty  these  Vine-clad 
roofs  looked,  especially  when  loaded  with  ripe 
fruit.  Of  these  trellised  roofs  not  one  that  I 
knew  of  remains,  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  Vines,  that  were  a  source  of  pride  and  fre- 
quently profit,  have  disappeared.  Curiously 
enough,  the  decline  in  this  form  of  hardy  fruit 
culture  commenced  when  bad  times  for  the 
farmers  set  in,  these  being— as  some  of  your 
readers  may  remember—  heralded  by  a  series  of 
inclement  seasons  so  wet  and  cold,  that  unripe 
corn  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Surrey  liills  in 
October  and  Couch  Grass  came  halfway  up  the 
stalks  thereof  ;  in  fact,  our  climate  seemed  all 
at  once  to  change.  The  Vines  were  attacked  by 
mildew,  which  never  happened  before,  and  many 
half  a  century  old  died  right  out.  Cottagers 
and  others  had  not  the  heart  to  plant  young 
Vines,  and  so  open-air  Grape  culture  has  almost 
died  out. 

With  respect  to  the  Grapes  sent,  I  may  say 
that  they  were  sweet  before  this  last  spell  of 
intense  heat  set  in ;  they  could  have  been  eaten 
in  the  first  week  of  September.  Moreover,  the 
Vine  which  produced  them  is  on  an  east  wall, 
not  quite  the  best  aspect  for  outdoor  Grapes. 
Possibly  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  long 
cycle  of  more  or  less  bad  years,  and  may  hope 
for  more  favourable  conditions  for  hardy  fruit 
generally.  In  two  years  out  of  three,  Grapes 
I  have  ripened  on  open  walls,  and  the  abundance 
I     of   hardy   fruit    in    gardens   and  orchards   re- 


minds one  of  the  fruitful  seasons  of  thirty  years 
ago.  As  regards  Grapes,  times  have  changed, 
and  the  culture  of  home-grown  fruit  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  well-flavoured 
Hamburghs  are  retailed  at  very  low  rates.  The 
finest  summer  possible  cannot  make  outdoor 
Grapes  equal  them,  but  they  are  at  least  as 
sweet  and  much  more  wholesome  than  the  thick- 
skinned  "grocer's  grapes"  that  are  consumed 
in  quantity  in  this  country.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  have  the  most  suitable  kinds  for  open  air. 
When  in  France  I  passed  through  my  hands 
upwards  of  400  varieties  of  outdoor  Grapes, 
some  of  them  very  early  and  of  tolerably  good 
flavour,  very  much  better  in  this  respect  than 
the  common  White  and  Black  Cluster.  Will  not 
some  reader  of  The  Garden  having  convenience 
give  some  of  them  a  trial  ;  they  ought  to  be 
procurable  from  the  French  nurserymen,  espe- 
cially from  those  living  in  the  south  of  France  ? 


Byjleet,  Surrey. 


J.  CORNHILL. 


Open-air  Figs. — The  kindly  criticisms  of  Mr. 
D.  T.  Fish  on  the  cultural  notes  on  this  fruit  by 
"  W.  G.  C."  and  myself  are  well  worth  noting,  as 
they  come  from  the  pen  of  one  the  greater  por- 
tion of  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  a  district 
celebrated  for  its  luscious  Figs.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Fish  and  myself  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  proper  treatment  for  out- 
door Figs  are  very  similar,  although  we  differ  on 
a  few  minor  points.  I  have  seen  the  fishing-rod 
shoots  of  which  he  speaks,  the  result  of  planting 
in  too  rich  a  border  and  laying  in  too  few  growths, 
in  which  all  the  sap  is  concentrated,  grossness 
following.  I  think,  however,  that  while  the  knife 
ought  to  be  used  with  discretion,  the  weakest 
growths  should  certainly  be  removed,  their 
presence  hindering  the  ingress  of  sun  and  air, 
and  thus  retarding  the  maturity  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  wood.  The  removal  of  this  would  not,  I 
think,  add  perceptibly  to  the  strength  of  or  en- 
courage grossness  in  well-managed  trees  whose 
roots  are  growing  in  a  confined  space  and  in  a 
non-scimulating  medium.  The  reason  why  I  ad- 
vised cutting  this  out  in  summer  is  that  by  so 
doing,  the  sun  of  July,  August,  and  September 
can  the  better  play  on  the  shoots  which  are  to  re- 
main intact,  which  cannot  be  the  case  if  thinning 
is  deferred  till  the  autumn.  In  regard  to  protect- 
ing Figs  in  winter,  I  certainly  think  that  where 
the  trees  are  kept  to  the  walls  and  a  good  thick 
covering  of  Bracken  or  straw,  this  being  overlaid 
with  old  garden  mats,  can  be  given,  almost  any 
amount  of  frost  could  be  excluded,  the  trees 
being  again  uncovered  piecemeal  in  spring.  It  is 
useless,  however,  protecting  one  winter  and  not 
another,  the  reason  being  obvious.  Trees  that 
are  allowed  to  grow  in  a  free,  unrestricted  manner, 
as  advised  by  Mr.  Fish,  and  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  natural  after  all,  cannot  easily  be  protected, 
as  all  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  distribute 
Bracken  amongst  the  branches,  as  in  the  case  of 
Tea  Roses,  and  this,  if  frozen  through  after  be- 
coming saturated,  would  only  make  matters  worse. 
As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fish,  those  who  contemplate 
planting  Figs  out  of  doors  must  guard  against 
that  too  common  and  most  fatal  of  all  mistakes, 
a  rich  root- run.  In  reference  to  stopping  the 
growths  of  Figs  in  summer,  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Fifh  that  failure  must  follow  such  a  practice, 
as  the  new  growths  resulting  therefrom  could 
never  be  expected  to  ripen  in  a  climate  like  ours. 
— J.  Ck.awfurd. 

I  think  "  D.  T.  F."  (page  234)  has  scarcely 

understood  my  notes  on  the  above  in  the  way 
I  intended.  By  a  judicious  system  of  pinch- 
ing out  the  points  of  strong-growing  shoots 
a  decided  check  is  given  to  Fig  and  other  fruit 
trees,  and  I  have  never  found  any  more  force 
thrown  into  any  part  of  the  trees,  except  perhaps 
some  of  the  weaker  thoots  have  gained  a  little.  I 
have  brought  many  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  into  a 
prolific  habit  by  pinching  out  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  the  points  of  the  shoots  and  rubbing  off 


any  others  that  were  not  required,  thus  avoiding 
the  labour  of  root-pruning  to  bring  the  trees  into 
a  fruitful  state.  As  regards  "D.  T.  F.'s"  ex- 
perience in  providing  hard  borders  with  plenty  of 
lime  refuse  for  Figs,  I  entirely  agree  with  him. — 
W.  G.  C. 

The  common  Sweetwater  Grape.  —  Mr. 
Iggulden's  remarks  on  the  extreme  usefulness  of 
the  Sweetwater  Grape  for  out  of  doors  and  cocl 
vineries  recalls  some  curious  incidents  in  my 
experience  in  which  the  common  Sweetwater  has 
been  preferred  to  the  choicest  Muscats.  A  lady 
of  title  was  the  first  to  call  my  attention  to  what 
she  called  a  serious  fault  in  Muscat  Grapes.  She 
condemned  them  as  too  meaty  and  as  needing  too 
much  eating  to  be  pleasant.  I  was  a  young  man 
at  the  time  and  had  done  my  utmost  to  produce 
several  houses  of  Muscats  of  the  orthodox  golden 
colour,  one  of  them  being  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  of 
the  size  of  Green  Gage  Plums.  I  was  next  in- 
vited to  an  unique  tasting  match,  consisting  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  The  first  was  compared 
to  heavy  port,  the  second  to  sound  sherry,  the 
third  to  sparkling  champagne,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  some  solid  reasons  for 
this  classification.  I  have  met  with  many  instances 
since  where  the  juicy  Sweetwater  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  fleshy  Muscats  by  skilful  physicians  for 
their  patients,  or,  failing  the  Sweetwater,  ^ery 
juicy  Hamburghs  have  been  preferred  to  Grapes 
that  weredead  ripe,  or  to  any  othermore firm-fleshed 
or  leathery-skinned  kinds,  black  or  white.  In  (he 
case  of  invalids,  of  course,  it  is  Grape  juice  rathtr 
than  flesh  that  is  desired.  Could  the  fault  of  shy  or 
irregular  setting  be  cured  in  the  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, no  Grape  would  equal  it  for  sparkling  juice 
at  once  light  and  refreshing.  The  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat  Grape  is  so  much  less  solid  than  the  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  that  some  have  thought  it  has 
a  dash  of  the  Buckland  Sweetwater  in  its  oontti- 
tution,  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  its  capri- 
cious setting. — D.  T.  F. 


VINES  OUT  OF  DOORS. 
I  AM  glad  I  found  Mr.  Iggulden  (page  23.3)  re- 
ferring to  the  merits  of  hardy  Grape  Vines  for 
the  clothing  of  buildings  and  walls,  and  the  pro- 
viding of  homes  with  refreshing  and  profitable 
fruit.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  set  made 
against  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  the 
open  air.  Hundreds  of  Vines  up  and  down  have 
been  sacrificed  to  a  change  of  fashion,  and  have 
bad  to  give  place  to  huge  Plums  or  inflated  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  Pears. 

Mr.  Iggulden  does  well  to  start  with  a  warning 
against  strong  shoots  of  young  wood  from  6  feet 
to  8  feet  long  in  a  single  season.  These  may  be 
allowable  for  furnishing  high  gable  ends  or  other 
walls  at  the  start,  though  even  for  this  they  are 
hkely  to  give  a  wood-making  tendency  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  lead  the  Vines  into  fruit- 
ful ways  from  the  first.  But  after  the  Vines  are 
fairly  established  and  have  been  pinched  or 
pruned  into  fruit-bearing  along  their  entire  length , 
the  less  gross  growth  allowed  the  better.  Mr. 
Iggulden,  writing  of  the  common  S'^'eetwater  or 
Royal  Muscadine,  recommends  a  distance  of  3  feet 
between  the  bearing  rods  ;  this  distance  will  seem 
extreme  to  most  old-fashioned  Grape  growers. 
However,  such  extremes  may  be  said  to  err,  if  at 
all,  on  the  safe  side.  The  greatest  enemy  of  out 
of  door  Grapes  has  been  overcrowding  of  branch, 
bunch  and  berry;  the  result  has  too  often  been  to 
orush  all  three  into  a  sort  of  entirety  incompatible 
with  profitable  or  creditable  fruiting.  Besides, 
the  Royal  Muscadine  ia  one  of  the  largest  of  hardy 
Grapes  when  well  grown,  and  needs  more  room 
than  the  black  and  white  Cluster,  Miller's  Bur- 
gundy, &c.,  which  may  be  trained  at  one-third  the 
distance  between  the  bearing  rods. 

Of  course,  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  mode  of 
pruning  and  training  adopted.  One  of  the  best 
methods,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  is  one  or  more 
leaders  trained  horizontally  to  the  right  and  left, 
or  the  Vines  may  be  planted  as  single,  double,  or 
multiple  cordons  at  any  desired  distances,  to 
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trained  horizontally,  vertically  or  diagonally. 
Anyhow,  the  fruiting  branches  should  have  suffi- 
cient space  to  utilise  the  sun  and  light  of  the 
locality  to  the  utmost,  and  close  pruning  and 
severe  thinning  of  shoots,  bunches  and  berries  are 
essential  to  the  highest  measure  of  success.  I 
agree  with  most  of  what  Mr.  Iggulden  says  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh  in  the  open  air,  and  yet  very 
creditable  samples  of  it  are  often  ripened  in  the 
open  air. 

Should  the  present  hot  weather  last,  some  fine 
samples  in  bunch  and  berry  will  soon  be  ripe  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  But  the  Esperione,  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden  and  Trentham  Black  are 
hardier  black  Grapes  of  good  size  for  the  open 
air  than  the  Black  Hamburgh  in  the  most  favour- 
able positions.  The  Black  Sweetwater  is  about 
equal  to  the  white,  though  not  nearly  so  often 
met  with.  The  Early  Summer  and  Early  Ascot 
Prontignans  are  among  the  finest  flavoured  Grapes 
out  of  doors  and  in.  There  are  three  more  Fron- 
tignans— the  White,  the  Black,  the  Grizzly— well 
worth  growing  in  the  open  air.  The  whole  of  the 
Frontignans  are  of  exquisite  flavour.  The  chief 
weakness  of  Frontignans  under  glass  is  a  tendency 
to  shank  or  shrivel  during  the  finishing  stage, 
a  failing  they  do  not  exhibit  on  warm  walls  in  the 
open.  The  finest  Grizzly  Frontignans  I  have 
ever  eaten— and  the  Grizzly  well  ripened  is  the 
king  of  them  all  for  flavour — have  been  grown  in 
the  open  air  in  East  Anglia.  D.  T.  F. 


FRUIT  PACKING  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE  SHOW. 
The  classes  devoted  to  fruit  packed  for  market 
were  far  better  filled  than  was  the  case  in  1894, 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  packing  was  a  decided 
advance  upon  the  exhibits  of  the  previous  year. 
Class  124,  for  a  bushel  of  cooking  Apples  and  half 
a  bushel  of  dessert  Apples,  was  the  least  satisfac- 
tory of  the  four.  Of  the  three  entries,  the  first 
prize  lots  were  packed  in  oblong  covered  hampers, 
lined  first  with  brown  and  then  with  blue  paper 
in  the  case  of  the  cooking  Apples,  and  with  corru- 
gated and  blue  paper  in  the  dessert  fruit,  the 
Apples  being  in  three  layers  and  packed  in  too 
expensive  wood-wool.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  very  good  Apples  packed  in  heavy 
and  rough  boxes  with  the  lids  nailed  down,  the 
fruit  being  packed  in  thin  shavings  of  vari- 
coloured tissue  paper,  which  gave  an  unpleasant 
effect.  The  third  prize  went  to  Apples  packed  in 
paper  shavings  in  the  ordinary  round  bushel  and 
half-bushel  baskets.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
pack  in  light,  non-returnable,  wire-hinged  boxes, 
which  can  be  got  in  quantity  at  a  surprisingly 
cheap  rate  nowadays. 

For  class  125,  the  best  packed  basket  of  Grapes, 
there  were  seven  entries,  four  of  which  were 
packed  in  cross-handled  baskets,  two  in  oblong 
baskets  with  covers,  and  the  remaining  consign- 
ment in  an  unwieldy  and  lengthy  covered  ham- 
per. With  the  exception  of  the  last  entry  all 
the  Grapes  arrived  in  excellent  condition.  The 
three  prizes  all  went  to  the  cross-handled  baskets, 
there  being  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between  the 
first  and  second  prize  lots,  which  were  very  near 
perfection.  The  third  prize  basket  was  of  too 
flimsy  construction,  and  an  unnecessary  wad  of 
packing  material  was  placed  along  the  bottom 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  the  bases  of  the 
bunches  steady.  The  prize  baskets  had  split 
Bamboos  bent  over  the  fruit  on  each  side  of  the 
handle,  thus  effectually  preserving  the  Grapes 
from  injury.  The  two  covered  hampers  were 
well  packed,  but  the  shape  of  the  package  offers 
an  inducement  to  let  it  down  on  an  end  or  corner, 
which  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  cross- 
handled  basket,  and  its  extra  weight  is  also  a 
disadvantage. 

For  boxes  of  Peaches,  class  120,  there  were 
seven  entries,  the  first  prize  being  adjudged  to 
fruit  wrapped  in  white  tissue  paper,  the  tops 
being  left  exposed,  and  packed  in  rather  co.arse, 
but  springy,  wood-wool,  the  price  i|uoted  for 
which,  however,  seemed  exorbitant,  and  would  be 
doubtless  much  reduced  on  taking  any  quantity. 


The  second  prize  went  to  a  box  in  which  the 
packing  material  was  Moss,  the  individual  fruits 
being  wrapped  three  parts  in  blue  and  white 
tissue  paper.  The  Moss  had  an  unpleasing  effect 
when  compared  with  wood-wool,  but  one  good 
box  being  disqualified  for  an  informality  in  the 
manner  of  its  arrival,  and  the  third  prize  box,  in 
which  the  packing  material  was  best,  "  continen- 
tal" wood-wool,  containing  a  decayed  fruit,  the 
Moss-packed  entry  got  into  the  prize  list.  In  one 
elaborately  got-up  box  each  Peach  was  rolled  in  a 
strip  of  pink  tissue  paper  and  then  in  a  long 
doubled  strip  of  best  white  cotton-wool,  trimmed 
level  with  the  top  of  the  fruit  with  scissors,  over 
the  whole  several  sheets  of  pink  tissue  paper 
folded,  then  a  thick  pad  of  the  same  cotton-wool. 
The  effect  was  pretty,  but  it  was  considered 
altogether  too  expensive  a  method  for  profitable 
marketing.  In  one  box  the  packing  material  was 
short  grass.  Curiously  enough,  in  not  a  single 
ease  were  paper  shavings,  the  material  advocated 
by  Mr.  Monro  in  his  lecture  on  fruit-packing  at 
the  1894  show,  used. 

In  class  127,  for  a  box  of  ripe  Pears,  there  were 
eight  entries,  most  of  the  boxes  being  tastefully 
packed.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  box  in  which 
the  same  description  of  wood-wool  that  was  em- 
ployed in  the  packing  of  the  first  prize  box  of 
Peaches  was  used,  the  fruits  bein?  partially 
wrapped  in  white  tissue  paper.  Sec^i.d  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  box  packed  with  "continental" 
wood-wool,  the  Pears  not  being  wrapped  in  paper. 
The  third  prize  box  had  been  carefully  wrapped  in 
brown  paper ;  the  hinged  cover  was  also  securely 
nailed  down,  the  packing  material  used  being  the 
finest  wood-wool,  and  each  fruit  partially  wrapped 
in  pink  tissue  paper.  Of  the  remaining  entries, 
two  of  the  boxes  were  far  too  heavy,  and  two  had 
covers  nailed  down.  All  but  two  in  this  class 
were  packed  with  wood-wool,  the  two  exceptions 
being  packed  with  Moss. 

The  failures  that  last  year's  packing  competition 
exhibited  were  this  year  conspicuously  absent,  the 
majority  of  the  entries  in  classes  125,  126,  127 
being  well  packed.  The  use  of  tissue  paper  for 
wrapping  the  fruit  in  is  evidently  on  the  increase, 
as  is  the  employment  of  wood-wool  as  a  packing 
material.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  good  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  finest 
quality  is  apt,  with  pressure,  to  become  too  solid, 
and  favour  the  coarser  and  more  elastic  kind, 
which  is  also  the  cheaper.  The  bad  practice  of 
nailing  down  the  lids  of  the  boxes  is  also  ap- 
parently on  the  wane,  only  four  out  of  the  fifteen 
boxes  being  nailed  down  this  year.         S.  W.  F. 


Apple  Bibston  Pippin.— Those  who  saw  the 
splendid  dishes  of  this  variety  at  the  Palace  show 
will  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  reports  as  to  its 
failure  to  produce  good  crops  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  even  more  popular  now  than  ever. 
Doubtless  much  of  the  success  with  this  variety  is 
owing  to  more  dwarf  trees  being  grown.  I  have 
noted  the  importance  of  allowing  a  free  growth, 
as  I  have  seen  trees  that  have  been  severely 
summer-pruned  fail  to  crop  freely.  I  find 
the  best  fruits  are  obtained  from  dwarf  trees 
allowed  to  grow  freely.  Some  old  cordon  trees 
given  free  play  produce  grand  fruit  and  always 
bear.  The  fruits  staged  at  the  Palace  were  re- 
markable for  size  and  colour,  showing  that  a  hot 
season  is  necessary  to  bring  out  to  the  full  the 
good  ([ualities  of  this  old  favourite. — S.  H.  B. 

Coarse  Pears.-Would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
a  class  for  quality  alone,  not  mere  size  ?  I  noted 
at  the  recent  great  fruit  show  that  nearly  every 
collection  contained  Pitmaston  Duchess.  I  admit 
it  must  be  so.  Judges  do  not  go  in  for  flavour  or 
quality  in  these  large  collections;  indeed  I  noticed 
some  varieties  only  fit  for  stewing  were  given  a 
prominent  place.  Most  of  the  very  large  I'ears 
arc  deficient  in  flavour,  which  should  have  first 
place.  This  is  difficult,  as  everyone  likes  to  grow 
large  fruit.  It  is  also  necessary  to  show  the 
public  we  can  compete  as  regards  size  with  foreign 
fruit.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  those  who  grow 
large  fruits,  but  ask  the  framers  of  schedules  if  it 


is  not  possible  to  have  one  or  two  classes  for  what 
may  be  termed  the  best  flavoured  fruits,  size  in 
such  being  a  minor  point.  I  may  be  told  that  at 
the  old  Palace  fruit  shows  there  was  a  class  on  one 
or  two  occasions  for  fruits  noted  for  flavour,  but  if 
I  remember  aright,  these  were  cut  by  the  judges, 
and  when  the  visitors  went  round  the  cut  Pears 
presented  a  sorry  spectacle.  I  do  not  advise  this 
cutting.  Most  persons  who  judge  these  fruits 
would  know  the  flavour,  so  cutting  would  be  un- 
necessary unless  of  a  new  kind,  and  then  one  fruit 
could  be  cut.  To  give  variety,  why  not  have  a 
class  for  new  Pears  introduced  during  the  last 
few  years,  the  prizes  being  awarded  for  flavour, 
good  cropping,  and  other  qualities? — W.  S.  M. 

Apple  St.  Edmund.  —  This  was  shown  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Linton 
Park,  Maidstone,  and,  like  so  many  of  the  splen- 
did Apples  in  the  exhibition  from  the  same 
locality,  was  much  admired.  It  is  above  medium 
size,  in  shape  somewhat  similar  to  a  good  Ribston 
and  dotted  with  russet  on  the  sunny  side.  This 
variety  will  become  a  great  favourite  if  it  crops 
well  and  is  of  good  flavour.  Of  course  in  all  soils 
it  may  not  do  so  well  as  in  the  favoured  Maid- 
stone soil.  With  this  variety  Mr.  Mackenzie  se- 
cured the  prize  for  the  best  dessert  Apple  of  any 
variety  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule. — G.  W. 

Pear  Conference. — This  is  well  worth  adding 
to  the  list  of  good  varieties,  having  several  good 
points  in  its  favour,  the  chief  being  its  handsome 
appearance  and  good  cropping  qualities,  the 
flavour  also  being  equal  to  that  of  many  of  our 
midseason  varieties.  This  Pear  was  certificated 
at  the  conference  at  Chiswick  in  1885.  I  have 
never  seen  it  crop  better  than  it  has  done  this 
season.  Its  shape  is  pyriform,  skin  a  deep  green 
with  russet,  though  this  season  I  have  fine  fruits 
quite  free  from  russet.  I  never  saw  the  fruits  so 
clean  and  smooth.  The  tree  is  a  robust  grower, 
doing  well  on  the  Quince  and  Pear  stocks.  It 
comes  into  use  at  the  end  of  October  or  early  in 
ISovember,  and  when  grown  on  a  wall  I  should 
advise  a  cool  aspect  if  the  fruits  are  wanted  late 
in  the  autumn. — G.  W. 

Pear  Le  Lectier. — This  new  Pear  is  valuable 
on  account  of  its  good  qualities,  and,  what  is 
better,  it  comen  in  at  a  season  good  Pears  are  none 
too  plentiful.  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  grown  in 
this  country.  I  first  saw  it  at  one  of  our  leading 
fruit  nurseries  as  an  orchard  house  tree  in  pots.  I 
have  grown  it  as  a  cordon  on  a  warm  wall  and  am 
very  pleased  with  it.  The  fruits  are  large,  hand- 
some, and  very  richly  flavoured.  The  tree  is  a  great 
bearer  on  the  Quince  stock.  For  walls  it  is  excel- 
lent, and  being  a  late  fruit,  in  season  from  January 
to  March,  makes  it  doubly  valuable.— G.  W.  S. 


SENSATIONAL  PEARS. 

At  the  late  fruit  show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
there  were  numerous  sensational  exhibits,  that  is 
to  say,  many  fine  dishes  of  fruit  altogether  "out  of 
the  common."  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the 
class  for  Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess.  In  this 
instance  several  grand  dishes  had  to  be  passed 
over  by  the  judges,  not  because  there  were  any 
flaws  in  them,  but  simply  because  the  fruits  were 
not  big  enough.  The  second  and  third  prize 
dishes  were  remarkably  fine  and  the  Pears  of  good 
form,  but  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  those  which 
gained  the  first  prize.  It  was  one  of  those  cases 
where  the  judges  must  either  completely  pass 
over  a  dish  of  fruit  or  else  give  it  the  first  prize, 
and  they  decided  in  favour  of  weight  rather  than 
beauty  of  form.  This  sensational  dish  of  Pears 
was  grown  by  Mr.  J.  (iibson,  Draycot  (iardens, 
Chippenham.  The  five  fruits  weighed  8  lbs.  12|oz., 
and  the  largest  turned  the  scale?  at.SHoz.,  being, 
therefore,  only  a  fraction  short  of  2  lbs.  in  weight. 
Naturally  there  was  something  of  the  prize-pig 
appearance  about  them,  but,  all  the  same,  they 
were  worthy  of  s])ecial  attention  as  showing  what 
can  be  done  in  this  country.  The  tree  that  pro- 
duced them  is  growing  against  a  south-west  wall, 
is  fan-shaped,  and  covers  a  space  28  feet  by  12  fe^t. 
It  is  about  twelve  years  old,  and  has  not  failed  to 
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give  few  or  many  fruits  for  several  seasons  past ; 
in  fact,  Mr.  Gibson  has  repeatedly  taken  prizes  at 
Bath,  Bristol  and  elsewhere  with  fruit  from  this 
tree.  It  will  perhaps  occur  to  many  of  my  readers 
that  the  crop  must  have  been  light,  this  account- 
ing for  the  extra  great  weight  of  the  fruit  this 
season.  Far  from  it ;  exactly  100  fruits  were  left 
to  mature,  very  few  of  which  weighed  less  than 
20  oz.  It  was,  therefore,  a  decidedly  heavy  crop. 
The  soil  at  Draycot  is  shallow  and  rests  on  a 
gravel  or  hot  subsoil.  Such  conditions  are  not 
favourable  to  the  production  of  extra  fine  fruit. 
On  the  contrary,  exceptionally  high  culture  has 
to  be  resorted  to,  or  otherwise  starved  or  stunted 
trees  and  small  fruit  would  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  Liquid  manure  (notably  sewage  water)  is 
very  frequently  applied  both  during  the  resting 
period  and  in  a  more  freely  diluted  state  during 
the  growing  season.  An  annual  early  spring 
mulching  of  pig  manure  is  also  given,  this  being 
preferred  to  horse,  stable  or  other  manures  for  the 
hot  Draycot  soil.  W.  I. 


Early  decay  of  fiuit.— "W.  S."  asks  (p. 
234)  whether  fruit  growers  in  other  districts 
are  troubled  with  Apples  and  Pears  decaying  and 
dropping  prematurely.  The  Codlins  and  soft 
fleshed  varieties  generally  are  doing  so  with  me 
more  or  less,  but  Pears,  although  ripening  much 
too  early,  are  not  decaying  on  the  trees  except 
where  injured  by  birds  or  wasps.  "  W.  S."  attri- 
butes this  defect  to  the  presence  of  over-much 
moisture,  but  such  is  not  the  cause  of  decay  in  my 
fruit,  as  it  is  a  long  time  since  rain  fell  here,  all 
crops  now  suffering  much  from  its  absence.  My 
opinion  is  that  when  the  weather  sets  in  so 
tropically  hot  after  the  season  has  so  far  advanced, 
the  ripening  process  is  too  speedy,  and  therefore 
unnatural,  and  that  any  sudden  change  either  to 
wet  or  cold,  if  only  for  a  single  night,  will  cause 
the  fruit  to  rot.  Weather  which  will  encourage  a 
gradual  maturity  is  what  we  want  in  autumn. — 
J.  C. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  AUTUMN. 
Here  and  there  the  trees  are  alicady  changing 
colour.  The  leaves  of  an  Horse  Chestnut  grow- 
ing on  a  steep  slope  are  showing  tints  of  ver- 
milion, while  a  little  further  on  the  southern 
side  of  an  Elm  is  golden.  The  Virginian 
Creeper  is  slowly  crimsoning.  Narrow  splashes 
cf  Violet  on  the  high  bank  are  all  that  is  left  of 
the  glorious  mantle  of  imperial  purple  that  so 
lately  robed  it — the  purple  of  Clematis  Jack- 
mani.  The  garden  is  so  bright,  that  at  the  first 
glance  it  seems  heresy  to  say  that  summer  is 
dead,  but,  as  one  walks  slowly  and  regretfully 
along  the  borders,  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the 
Zinnias,  the  Geraniums,  and  Begonias,  the 
bright  gold  of  Coreopsis  and  Rudbeckia  cannot 
blind  one  to  the  loss  of  the  Lilies,  of  which  but 
one  variety,  Fortune's  Tiger  LUy,  now  over  6 
feet  high  and  blooming  superbly,  is  left,  or  to 
the  fact  that  the  "  month  of  the  Roses,"  that 
"  hastes  and  wastes,"  is  by  now  full  ten  weeks 
past,  though  now  and  again,  as  if  to  console  us 
for  the  departure  of  the  main  army,  a  few 
stragglers  "greet  us  with  a  smile."  Safrano, 
latest  as  earliest  cf  all,  is  well  in  its  second 
blooming,  and  will  continue  to  dower  us  at 
intervals  with  its  delicately  tinted  blossoms  till 
Christmas,  should  the  weather  remain  open. 
Reve  d'Or,  Mme.  Lambard,  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, Grace  Darling,  pale  buds  of  the  erstwhile 
almost  scarlet  Ma  Capucine  there  are  still  to 
gather,  whilst  the  old  Monthly  Roses,  Laurette 
Messimy  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  hold  bravely 
on,  and  a  few   Copp"^     Austrian  Briers  can  be 


found  to  arrange  with  the  chaste  single  white 
Macartney  Rose  with  its  faint  ripe  Pear  per- 
fume, which  gives  promise  of  blossoming  for 
yet  many  a  week  to  come.  The  Cape  Hya- 
cinths are  things  of  the  past,  as  are  the  Plume 
Poppies,  the  herbaceous  Phloxes  and  Mont- 
bretias,  whilst  the  vivid  blue  of  Salvia  patens 
has  all  but  vanished,  the  less  striking  shades  of 
Agathiea  ccelestis,  the  blue  Cornflower,  and 
Plumbago  Larpenta3  but  inefficiently  compen- 
sating for  its  loss. 

True,  we  have  colour  enough.  Tropseolum 
Fireball  has  ascended  a  breadth  of  the  house 
wall  fully  10  feet  high,  mingling  its  scarlet  with 
the  white  pendent  clusters  of  Solanum  jas- 
minoides.  Tall  spikes  of  Lobelia  cardinalis 
make  high  notes  of  colour  among  the  browning 
P;«ony  leaves.  The  Coral  Flower  (Erythrina 
crista  galli)  lifts  great  spires  of  bloom  above  the 
Belladonna  Lilies,  and  the  dazzling  hues  of  the 
Cactus  Dahlias  glow  from  their  evergreen  back- 
ground ;  while  from  out  the  ruined  lace  of  the 
Gypsophila  a  belated  Oriental  Poppy  flames; 
but  the  first  of  the  Michaelmas  Daises — Good- 
bye Summer  the  cottagers  caU  the  flower — is  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  plumes  of  the  Pampas 
Grass  are  already  bursting  their  sheaths. 

The  mid-day  sun  is  hot,  but  summer  is  gone 
and  the  year  is  growing  old.  When  one  re- 
members it  in  the  spring,  with  the  opening  of 
its  first  Narcissus,  its  carpeting  of  wild 
Hyacinths  and  wood  Anemones,  and  its  youth- 
ful song  (voiced  by  the  throstle)  of  the  joy  of 
life,  one  is  tempted  to  revert  to  what  Ruskiu 
terms  the  "  pathetic  fallacy,"  and  to  pity  it, 
despite  the  golden  fruition  of  its  dreams,  the 
gold  of  the  Sunflowers,  of  the  ripe  fruit,  of  the 
yellowing  trees,  the  shaven  stubble  and  the  gar- 
nered grain — for  autumn's  song  is  sad  beneath 
its  store  of  gold  ;  it  has  changed  to  a  sigh  {tout 
casse — tout  lassc — tout  passe). 

In  the  afternoon,  around  the  great  Nut  tree, 
from  which  for  the  last  month  the  squirrels 
have  industriously  pilfered,  a  bat,  dazed  by  the 
sun,  flutters  aimlessly,  soon  to  seek  its  winter 
quarters  under  the  beams  of  the  old  barn. 
The  evening  closes  in  apace,  and  the  grass  is 
drenched  with  dew  ;  the  air,  heavy  with  the 
perfume  of  the  sweet-scented  Tobacco  plant, 
grows  chilly,  and  the  doves  roosting  in  the 
standard  Magnolia  are  fawn-coloured  balls  of 
down. 

As  the  night  wears  on  one  is  tempted  out  by 
the  clear  harvest  moon,  and  descends  through 
a  deep  cutting,  bordered  on  either  side  by  a 
fringe  of  Ferns — Lady  Fern  and  Hart's-tongue, 
Male  Fern  and  Blechnum — towards  the  lakelet. 
On  the  further  side  a  hanging  wood  rises  aloft 
into  the  blue  star-besprinkled  sky,  the  trees  a 
hazy  mist  of  shimmering  foliage  in  the  moon- 
beams. Over  the  water  hangs  a  diaphanous 
veil  of  fUmy  vapoiir  ;  the  great  tree  trunks  in  the 
foreground  stand  out,  black  silhouettes,  the 
large  flower-heads  of  the  blue  Hydrangeas  loom- 
ing dead  white  around  their  boles.  The  polished 
leaves  of  the  Laurels  below  shine  like  molten 
silver ;  not  a  leaflet  moves.  Nature  stands 
spellbound,  entranced  at  her  own  loveliness, 
whilst  afar,  through  the  silence,  the  wood  owls 
are  calling — ever  calling  to  the  night. 

S.  W.  F. 

Campanula  iaophylla  alba.— "  R.  D.'s'' 
notes  on  this  chaste  and  beautiful  plant  are  in- 
teresting, and  it  may  interest  him  to  learn  that 
when  in  Norwich  a  few  weeks  back  I  saw  many 
plants  of  it  in  windows  of  small  dwellings  in  the 
suburbs,  and  consider  it  has  no  rival  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  some  instances  it  had  been  trained  to  a 
framework  similar  to  Musk,  but  by  far  the  best 
eSect  was  produced  where  the  pots  weru  sus- 
pended  in   baskets  or  even   separately,  and  the 


growth  and  flower  allowed  to  fall  down  in  the 
natural  manner.  This  Campanula  is  one  of  the 
many  simple,  yet  graceful  subjects  which  might 
be  used  with  good  effect  in  large  private  gardens 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  poor.— J.  C. 

Layering  Pinks.— In  my  younger  days  the 
layering  of  Pinks  was  seldom  thought  of,  propaga- 
tion by  pipings  being  most  popular.  It  is  true 
great  care  is  needed  in  layering,  as  the  stems  of 
Pinks  are  very  small,  and  unless  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert  the  knife  is  very  liable  to  slip  too  far 
when  the  incision  is  being  made.  Yet  many  firms 
annually  layer  large  quantities  and  find  it  answers 
well.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw  a  splendid 
lot  of  plants,  the  variety  being  Mrs.  Sinking, 
which  had  been  layered  from  one-year-old  plants 
as  soon  as  the  blooming  season  was  past.  Each 
plant  had  some  half-dozen  good  strong  growths  as 
well  as  abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  The  early 
date  at  which  Pinks  flower  permits  of  the  opera- 
tion being  performed  by  the  middle  of  June,  thus 
giving  the  plants  ample  time  to  form  plenty  of 
young  roots  by  September.  Yearling  plants 
should  always  be  chosen  for  layering,  as  it  is  next 
to  useless  troubling  with  old  growths.— J.  C. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Fuchsias.— These  have  done  remarkably  well  out- 
side this  year,  and  together  with  Begonias  have 
ranked  among  the  best  things  in  the  flower 
garden,  whether  as  big,  old  plants  that  do  duty 
year  after  year,  or  as  early  spring-struck  stuff 
grown  along  quickly  and  well  hardened  off  before 
planting.  The  latter  can  be  mixed  with  other 
things  of  similar  height,  whilst  the  larger  plants 
may  be  employed  as  isolated  specimens  or  for 
extra-sized  beds.  Of  some  few  plants  used  m 
flower  garden  work  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  put  them  out  of  place,  and  this  is,  I  think, 
true  of  Fuchsias,  always  provided  they  get  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  room,  whether  large  or  small 
plants,  to  show  them  off  to  advantage  :  half  their 
beauty  is  lost  if  other  things  are  crowded  up 
closely  to  them.  Most  of  the  free-flowermg  va- 
rieties are  suitable  for  outdoor  work,  that  is  pro- 
vided they  are  of  good  habit ;  they  should  not  be 
stragglincr,  but  stocky  and  short-jointed,  and 
when  this  habit  is  natural  in  pot  culture  it  is 
always  considerably  strengthened  out  of  doors. 
The  sorts  noted  as  flourishing  in  great  beauty 
this  year  have  been  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Rose 
of  Castile,  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  Mme.  Cornelissen 
the  last  more  inclined  to  be  straggling,  but  of 
graceful  habit  and  verv  free. 

Begonias.— Mr.  Tallack  (p.  247)  is  not  alone  in 
his  experience  of  this  insidious  disease,  and  I 
noted  it  a  few  weeks  ago  under  the  heading  ot 
' '  Failures,"  but  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  offer  any 
suggestion  as  to  a  cure  or  a  preventive.  It  would 
seem  out  of  doors  to  be  due  to  atmospheric  in- 
fluences ;  at  least  an  examination  where  the  foli- 
age is  badly  affected  has  failed  to  discover  any- 
thing wrong  either  with  the  corm  or  the  roots.  I 
have  had  it  both  indoors  and  out  since  1892,  and  i 
have  nearly  given  up  the  culture  of  Begonias, 
only  planting  them  in  small  quantities  and  in 
spots  where  they  could  be  lifted  in  the  event  of 
the  foliage  going  wrong  and  other  plants  substi- 
tuted. On!  season,  1  think  in  1893  the  plants 
collapsed  as  suddenly  and  complete  y  as  the  old 
vellow  Calceolaria  was  wont  to  do  when  smitten 
with  the  disease  to  which  it  was  liable.  Strange 
to  say,  the  few  Begonias  I  have  outside  this  year 
are  quite  free,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  spot  about 
them,  the  tuberous  section  and  \\  orthiana  being 
alike  clean  and  healthy. 

Us-coMMoy  PL.\NTS. -Following  up  the  notes 
made  a  week  or  two  ago  on  a  few  things  that  are 
not  often  seen  in  the  flower  garden,  but  which 
may  be  strongly  recommended  as  very  useful  and 
of  unique  interest,  I  may  mention  one  or  two 
more  equally  good.  The  deep  sh.ide  of  blue  of 
Salvia  patens  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  colour  met 
with  in  the  flowers  of  the  old  trailer  Maurandya 
Barclayana,  and  is  almost  unique  m  summer 
1  flowers      The    plants    flower  with    great  profu- 
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sion  and  associate  well  with  many  things.  They 
look,  for  instance,  remarkably  well  with  a  good 
strain  of  Pentstemons,  or  thinly  mixed  with 
silvery  Centaureas  or  Gnaphalium  lanatum.  Euca- 
lyptus citriodora  is  not  quite  so  silvery  as  the 
better-known  E.  globulus,  but  is  a  plant  of  grace- 
ful habit,  throwing  out  the  drooping  side  shoots 
very  eflfectively,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  with 
very  nicely  scented  foliage.  It  makes  a  pretty 
bed  with  Heliotropes  or  the  taller-growing  Agera- 
tum.  Raised  from  seed  with  E.  globulus  it  will 
grow  as  quickly  and  with  equal  freedom.  Nicotiana 
oolossea  is  apt  to  get  ragged  and  torn  with  rough 
winds  and  heavy  rains,  but  in  a  season  like  the 
present  it  is  one  of  the  best  fine-foliaged  plants  in 
cultivation  for  outdoor  work,  from  the  fact  that, 
besides  furnishing  leaves  of  exceptional  size,  it  is 
anybody's  plant.  It  can  be  grown  easily  and 
quickly  from  seed.  Seed  was  sown  this  year  the 
last  week  in  February  and  plenty  of  plants  are  5 
feet  high  with  individual  leaves  30  inches  long  by  16 
inches  in  breadth.  It  is  valuable  for  a  large  bed 
or  as  a  background  to  flowering  plants  of  dwarfer 
habit.  I  have  not  tried  it  as  a  pot  plant,  but 
should  imagine,  with  plenty  of  room  and  good 
feeding,  it  would  answer  remarkably  well  and  make 
a  very  effective  plant  for  large  conservatories, 
corridors,  &c.  A  note  should  be  made  of  the  Coral 
tree  (Erythrina  crista  galli)  for  grouping  in  some 
sheltered  spot.  A  stock  can  be  secured  from  seed, 
but  this  should  be  sown  early  with  the  Begonias 
and  Centaurea.  The  plants  once  acquired  can  be 
lifted  annually  and  stored  away  with  Fuchsias  and 
similar  things. 

ZiNxiAS. — A  variety  known  as  robusta  grandi- 
flora  has  done  remarkably  well  this  year,  and,  given 
plenty  of  room,  the  plants  develop  into  fine  bushes 
3  feet  in  height  and  2  feet  in  diameter.  Beds 
or  groups  of  Zinnias  have  been  used  in  the  flower 
garden  for  many  years,  but  the  variety  above- 
named  is  comparatively  new.  Of  recent  date,  too, 
is  the  introduction  of  good  types  of  Zinnias  in 
mixed  beds,  and  if  the  planting  is  well  done  the 
effect  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  great  improvement  effected  in  mixed  beds  in 
the  last  year  or  two ;  indiscriminate  huddling 
together  of  odds  and  ends  is  now  seldom  seen,  the 
planting  is  carefully  done,  and,  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  judicious  blending  of  colours,  such  beds  rank 
amongst  the  best  things  in  the  flower  garden. 

Tufted  Tansies.— Among  the  varieties  referred 
to  in  one  or  two  notes  that  have  recently  appeared 
is  Duchess  of  Fife.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  it 
does  well  with  the  writers,  as  after  trying  it  in 
one  or  two  parts  of  the  garden  and  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  I  am  obliged  to  pronounce  it  a 
failure ;  the  only  variety  in  about  a  score  that 
gets  badly  diseased  and  about  half  way  through 
the  season  has  to  be  taken  up.  The  best  substi- 
tute is  White  Duchess,  a  variety  of  good  consti- 
tution and  very  free.  Although  the  Tufted  Pan- 
sies  have  furnished  an  abundance  of  flower  right 
away  through  the  season,  I  have  had  a  similar 
experience  to  that  chronicled  in  1,S93,  viz.,  that 
all  the  varieties  other  than  sells  soon  lost 
their  true  form,  and  after  a  long  spell  of 
drought,  it  was  difficult  to  name  the  different 
sorts ;  indeed,  if  one  took  blooms  from,  say, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Blue  Cloud,  Lilias,  Annie  King, 
and  others  of  this  type  and  mixed  them  up,;  it 
was  not  only  impossible  to  separate  them,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  hard  to  distinguish  them 
from  an  old  white  variety  with  a  dark  eye  and 
slight  petal  markings.  In  formal  bedding  arrange- 
ments where  the  retention  of  colour  is  neceseary, 
it  is  always  advisable,  having  acquired  good  selfs 
in  the  different  shades,  to  hold  fast  to  them,  re- 
serving those  of  uncertain  or  mixed  colours  for 
places  where  a  profusion  of  flower  is  all  that  one 
requires,  and  not  that  a  special  colour  should  be 
retained  right  through  the  season.  I  notice  a 
correspondent  in  referring  to  Annie  King  says 
that  it  is  a  sport  from  Ardwell  (!cm.  It  is  another 
proof  of  the  eccentricity  of  this  particular  class  of 
Tufted  Pansies  that  when  the  changes  of  colour 
come,  as  the  result  of  hot  weather,  this  sort  with 
me  never  approaches  a  yellow  or  even  a  primrose 
shade,  but  rather  inclines  towards  the  whites. 


Starworts. — I  should  like  to  direct  attention 
to  the  extremely  useful  properties  of  two  or  three 
varieties  of  Starworts  now  in  flower  where  a  quan- 
tity of  cut  bloom  is  required.  These  are  vimineus 
var.  Cassiope,  ericoides,  and  Tradescanti.  Not 
only  are  the  flowers  produced  in  great  profusion, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  last-named  the 
foliage  is  very  small  and  the  general  habit  of  the 
plant  light  and  graceful.  I  shall  mark  the  clumps 
of  these  varieties,  with  the  view  to  splitting  them 
up  at  the  proper  time.  It  may  be  well  to  note 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  split  up  all  the  stock 
the  same  season.  Old-established  clumps  natur- 
ally flower  more  profusely  than  small  pieces,  and 
a  few  should  therefore  be  preserved.  A  change 
in  the  weather  (October  2)  and  slight  indications 
of  frost  have  necessitated  a  busy  afternoon  in 
housing  plants  in  pots,  in  lifting  tender  things 
from  the  ground  that  are  yet  out,  and  in  covering 
up  with  mats  or  stretches  of  tiflany  anything 
that,  being  tender,  cannot  be  as  yet  taken  inside. 
Colder  weather  will  be  welcome  from  one  stand- 
point, that  of  checking  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
Grass.  It  is  seldom  that  so  frequent  mowing  is 
necessary  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  has  been 
the  case  in  18115.  This  and  the  accompanying 
edging  of  beds  and  verges  are  always  a  nuisance 
when  one  is  specially  busy  with  the  ingathering 
of  the  fruit  and  root  crops.  E.  BuRRELL. 

Claremont. 


LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  AND  ITS  VARIE- 
TIES. 
If  "H.  p.,"  writing  in  The  Garden,  p.  247, 
on  this  subject,  will  turn  to  my  papers  in  The 
Garden,  vol.  si.,  p.  442,  and  vol.  xlii. ,  p.  471 
(1891-92),  he  will  find  there  the  principal 
Japanese  varieties  in  the  speciosum  group  for  the 
first  time  fully  described.  Pre-eminent  he  will 
find  there  the  very  beautiful  and  richly  coloured 
form  with  white  tips  and  edges  now  generally 
known  as  Melpomene.  The  form  which  he 
mentions  as  rubrum  superbum  is,  I  take  it,  the 
one  which  I  there  described  as  macranthum  ;  it 
has  very  large  flowers,  beautifully  coloured, 
borne  on  long  slender  pedicels,  very  symmetri- 
cal and  broad-petalled.  The  variety  which  he 
mentions  as  "  the  latest  of  all"  is  described  by 
me  as  cruentum  (vol.  xl. ,  p.  472,  and  vol.  xlii., 
p.  468),  a  very  dark-coloured  variety  with  short, 
erect,  stiff'  foliage.  Besides  these  there  are  two 
other  distinct  and  good  varieties — compactum, 
somewhat  later  in  flowering  than  macranthum, 
with  buds  and  flowers  highly  coloured  extern- 
ally ;  it  has  foliage  dark  green  and  erect,  and  is 
very  free-flowering  ;  and  nanum,  rather  a  late 
form,  with  drooping  foliage  and  broad-petalled 
flowers  of  a  soft  rose  shade. 

In  the  roseum  group  there  are  two  very  fine 
varieties — formosum,  early  flowering,  with  a 
symmetrical,  broad-petalled  flower  of  a  soft 
rose  shade,  and  roseum  superbum,  mentioned 
by  "  H.  P.,"  which  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the 
roseum  section.  This  foim  has  a  large  symmetri- 
cal flower  of  great  substance,  beautifully  rose- 
tinted  ;  the  foliage  on  a  green  stem  is  shaped 
much  like  that  of  Melpomene.  Imported  bulbs 
of  this  variety  generally  flower  late,  but  if 
grown  on  a  year  or  two  come  much  earlier  into 
bloom. 

I  have  this  su  nmer  had  the  pleasure  of 
flowering  for  the  first  time  Liliuni  Lowi  and 
L.  nepalense.  both  these  I  think  might  be 
grown  successfully  in  the  warmer  districts  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  open  air,  but  require  to  be 
lifted  in  the  winter  months  and  protected  from 
cold  rains  and  sharp  frosts.  L.  Lowi  is  early 
in  starting,  grows  rapidly,  shows  its  bud  almost 
from  the  first,  and  flowered  here  freely  in  .Tuly 
and  August.  Some  bulbs  threw  as  many  as 
four  graceful  flowers  on  a  stem.  L.  nepalense 
bloomed  in  September,  and  is  still  flowering  ; 


it  starts  a  little  later  than  L.  Lowi,  grows  very 
rapidly,  and  is  distinguished  at  once  by  its 
smooth,  dark  stem  ;  whereas  that  of  L.  Lowi 
is  light-coloured  and  pubescent.  L.  nepalense 
grows  tall  and  will  throw  numerous  flowers.  I 
have  heard  of  one  plant  9  feet  high  with 
several  blooms.  Both  these  Lilies  will,  I 
think,  prove  great  favourites.  L.  Lowi,  from  its 
purity  of  colour  (white  and  rose  ribbed  outside, 
with  numerous  purple  spots),  is  quite  a  lady's 
flower,  while  L.  nepalense  with  its  rich  colour 
boldly  arrests  the  admiration  of  the  spectator. 

Alexander  WALiyACE,  M.D. 

3,  St.  John's  Terrace.,  Colchester. 


AUTUMN  SNOWDROPS,  CROCUSES  AND 
MEADOW  SAFFRONS. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  from  Herr  Mai 
Leichtlin's  notes  in  The  Garden  of  September 
28  (p.  252)  that  he  thinks  Galanthus  01g» 
Reginas  so  much  earlier  than  G.  nivalis  octo- 
brensis.  It  is  not,  however,  above  the  soil 
here  to-day  (October  2)  and  appears  to  be  little 
in  advance  of  octobrensis.  1  have  examined 
both  carefully,  and  find  that  there  is  at  present 
little  difference  in  the  growth  they  have  made. 
Both  kinds  are  established  bulbs  and  stood  last 
winter  without  protection — a  severe  test.  Bril- 
liant weather  for  some  weeks  has  been  very 
favourable  to  the  Croci  and  Colchicums,  both 
lasting  in  flower  longer  than  usual.  Crocus 
pulchellus  has  been  much  admired,  its  delicate 
pearl-blue  flowers  prettily  striped  being  exceed- 
ingly pleasing.  C.  iridiflorus  has  also  been 
flowering  well  and  is  worthy  of  being  more 
widely  grown  than  it  is.  A  clump  of  imported 
corms  of  C.  pulchellus  collected  on  the  Bithynian 
Olympus  a  few  years  ago  show  considerable 
variation.  This  Crocus  seeds  freely  here  and 
seedlings  are  being  raised  annually.  A  collection 
of  these  autumn-flowering  Croci  is  well  worth  the 
little  trouble  involved.  I  grow  a  good  many 
species  and  derive  much  pleasure  from  their 
beauty.  The  Colchicums  are  less  refined,  but 
are  also  valuable,  and  considerable  variety  can 
be  had.  C.  Sibthorpi  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
those  with  distinctly  chequered  flowers.  It  is 
large  and  of  good  form  and  is  not  so  easily 
destroyed  by  strong  winds  and  heavy  rains.  It 
has  also  the  advantage  of  flowering  consider- 
ably earlier  than  C.  Parkinson!,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  happy  in  our  northern  climate 
and  flowers  both  late  and  imperfectly.  The 
double  Meadow  Saffrons  are  much  admired  by 
many  of  my  garden  visitors.  The  best  of  these 
is  the  double  white  variety  of  C.  autumnale,  but 
the  others  are  also  appreciated.  The  Meadow 
Saffron  is  well  suited  for  growing  in  grass,  and 
when  planted  in  the  border  should  be  carpeted 
with  some  low-growing  plant  which  would  sup- 
port the  flowers,  the  greenery  by  which  they 
are  thus  carpeted  adding  much  to  the  effect. 
A  clump  of  the  double  purple  C.  autumnale 
growing  through  the  foliage  of  Crown  Ane- 
mones, which  always  make  autumn  growth  here, 
has  been  mvich  admired. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  observe  in 
other  parts  of  the  garden  two  Snowdrops  which 
were  nearly  an  inch  above  the  surface  on 
October  4.  These  were  obtained  under  the 
names  of  Galanthus  corcyrensis  and  G.  mon- 
tanus.  They  are  .small  and  slender  varieties, 
but  hardy  here.  The  original  G.  corcyrensis 
as  first  introduced  flowered  in  December,  but 
one  cannot  be  very  certain  of  the  names  of 
these  autumn  Snowdrops.  S.  Arnott. 

Carsethoni,  hy  Dwnfri^i,  N.B. 
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CALOCHORTUS  VENCJ3TUS  AND  ITS 

VARIETIES. 

These  beautiful,  but  long-neglected  bulbous 
plants  have  been  brought  prominently  forward 
of  late,  and  their  frequent  appearance  at  the 
R.H.S.  meetings,  together  with  the  plntes  of 
several  varieties  that  have  been  published 
in  The  Garden,  will 
doubtless  havearoused 
a  desire  among  others 
to  try  their  hand  at 
growing  them.  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  and  Co. 
have  proved  in  their 
nursery  at  Colchester 
— a  district  not  mora 
favoured than  southern 
gardens  —  that  Calo- 
chorti  can  be  grown  to 
perfection,  and  the 
charming  groups  of 
this  flower  that  they 
have  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall  during  the  past 
two  seasons  will  doubt- 
less be  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  many  who 
saw  them.  They  have 
also  made  several  very 
fine  additions  to  the 
Calochortus  family, 
which  now  grows  in 
number  and  import- 
ance every  year.  The 
variety  here  illustrated 
is  one  of  the  latest 
additions.  It  belongs 
to  the  C.  venustus  sec- 
tion, which  is  the  finest 
of  the  family,  and 
comprises  some  of  the 
hardiest,  freest  bloom- 
ing and  most  easily 
grown  kinds.  C.  v. 
pictus  was  shown  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  June 
24  this  year,  when  it 
received  an  award  of 
merit.  The  flowers 
are  not  quite  so  large 
as  those  of  the  or- 
dinary C.  venustus, 
but  they  are  neatly 
shaped  and  of  a  purer 
white  than  those  of 
any  other  variety  of 
this  section.  The  eye- 
like  blotch  on  each 
petal  is  reddish  brown, 
and  there  is  a  pro- 
fusion of  rosy  spots  at 
the  base  of  the  petals. 
It  is  a  lovely  form, 
sturdy  in  growth,  and 
free  blooming.  The 
beginner  in  Calochor- 
tus culture  could  not 
do  better  than  take 
this  group,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  variety 
just  described,  which 
though  new  is  cheap,  he  should  also  grow  i 
C.  v.  ocniatus,  which  is  an  exceedingly  free- 
fiowering  kind  with  rose-purple  buds  and  white 
flower.s,  of  which  the  eye  is  black  margined 
with  yellow.  C.  v.  citrinus  is  a  gem,  of  a  jjale 
lemon-yellow  beautifully  blotched  and  pencilled. 
C.  V.  purpurascens  is  deep  purple  externally 
and  useful  for  its  lateness.  C.  v.  roseus  is  one 
of  the  earliest  in  this  group,  and  is  easily  dis- 


tinguished by  its  triangular  rosy  blotch.  C.  v. 
Vesta  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  and  has  an 
extra  large  flower  which  is  creamy  white, 
streaked  and  spotted  with  reddish  brown  and 
yellow  at  the  base,  whilst  C.  v.  Vesta  albus  is  its 
counterpart  in  size,  vigour,  and  freedom,  but  its 
pure  white  flowers  have  no  spot  or  blotch,  only  a 
slight  yellow  stain  at  the  base. 


Calochortus  venustus  pictus.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 
drawing  by  Miss  E.  Carter. 


Those  who  begin  with  and  flower  these  to 
perfection  will  certainly  be  fascinated  with  their 
quaint  beauty.  Success  is  not  diflicult  to  attain, 
and  the  details  which  lead  up  to  it  we  need  not 
now  enumerate,  as  they  will  be  found  on  p.  20 
of  The  Garden  for  July  13  of  this  year. 


Autumn-sowa  tuberous  Beg'onias. — Many 
gardeners    experience   considerable  difficulty   in 


suceefsfully  raising  these  Begonias  from  seed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  To  any  such  having 
a  little  heat  at  command  during  the  winter  I 
would  suggest  raising  these  things  in  the  late 
summer  or  early  autumn  months.  Some  of 
the  drawbacks  to  raising  them  in  .January  and 
February  are  that  by  the  time  they  are  large 
enough  to  prick  off  a  great  deal  of  other  work  is 
pressing.  Another  thing,  and  also  an  important 
matter,  is  that  the  January-sown  plants  are 
usually  too  small  in  June  to  make  any  show  till 
they  have  been  some  time  planted.  And  again, 
in  the  waning  of  the  year  the  duller  days  are 
more  congenial  to  the  safety  of  the  young  plants 
that  in  early  spring  frequently  suffer  from  a  sud- 
den burst  of  hot  sunshine  or  dryness.  I  may  be 
told  that  the  young  plants  will  more  readily 
damp  off  in  the  winter,  but  I  do  not  believe  this 
if  they  are  kept  away  from  drip  and  water  given 
very  sparingly  at  all  times.  A  neighbouring 
gardener  who  plants  freely  and  exhibits  occasion- 
ally prefers  autumn  sowing,  or  rather,  in  his 
case,  it  is  late  summer  sowing,  as  by  the  middle 
of  September  the  young  plants  were  ready  for 
pricking  off.  In  this  way  he  obtains  much  larger 
plants  for  bedding,  while  the  earliest  are  em- 
ployed for  pots.  Wibh  a  good  assortment  of 
kinds  he  selects  and  saves  his  own  seed.  When 
the  pods  are  ripe  he  fills  an  ordinary  pan  with 
soil,  and,  taking  the  pod  with  finger  and  thumb, 
scatters  the  seed  on  the  surface  soil  which  has 
been  previously  well  saturated  with  water.  The 
pans  are  then  placed  in  the  dark,  and  if  water  is 
needed  prior  to  the  germination  of  the  seeds,  the 
pan  is  held  in  the  water  tank,  but  not  allowing 
the  water  to  reach  the  surface.  These  new  seeds 
germinate  very  quickly  and  abundantly,  several 
hundred  seedlings  appearing  in  a  pan  8  inches 
across.  Nor  was  it  an  isolated  case,  for  the 
.several  pans  I  saw  were  just  the  same,  simply  one 
mass  of  the  tiny  leaves  of  the  Begonias.  In  all 
there  were  thousands  of  plants  in  less  than  three 
weeks  from  the  sowing. — E.  J. 


THE  POISON  OF  PRIMULA  OBCONICA  AND 
P.  JAPONICA. 

On  page  21.S  I  observe  an  inquiry  about  this. 
Whether  the  pollen  of  P.  obconica  produces 
eczema  of  any  kind  I  do  not  know,  but  handling 
the  leaves  in  pulling  the  plants  to  pieces  certainly 
produces  an  irritating  eruption  on  the  hands  of 
some  people,  of  whom  my  gardener  is  one.  I  have 
more  than  once  tried  passing  the  front  of  my 
"  rist  over  the  leaves  without  effect,  but  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  I  had  a  different  experience  with 
the  leaves  of  Primula  japonica.  Some  unflowered 
seedlings  had  grown  closely  together  on  a  soil 
heap,  and  had  very  luxuriant  leaves  a  foot  long. 
I  was  half-anhour  pulling  them  apart  and  pack- 
ing them  to  send  away.  That  night,  so  violent 
an  irritation  came  on  the  palms  of  my  hands  and 
my  wrists  as  to  keep  me  awake  nearly  all  night. 
The  appearance  prorluced  was  something  like  the 
rash  of  scarlatina.  The  irritation  lasted  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  in  nine  or  ten  days  my  hands 
and  the  sides  of  my  fingers  peeled.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  handling  the  large  green 
leaves  of  the  Primroses  was  the  cause.  I  have 
been  before  told  on  good  authority  that  this  skin 
irritation  was  produced  by  other  Primroses 
besides  P.  obconica. — C.  Wolley-Dod,  Edije  Halt, 
Malpas. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  plant  of  Primula 

obconica  in  which  I  took  great  interest.  Find- 
ing the  persistent  way  in  which  it  flowered  for 
at  least  nine  months  of  the  year  and  its  value  for 
decoration,  I  determined  to  grow  it  in  quantity, 
and  the  following  year  I  raised  some  six  to  eight 
dozen  seedlings,  which  I  attended  to  myself  from 
the  sowing  to  the  final  potting.  Now  during  the 
month  of  March  the  period  of  transferring  the 
seedlings  into  small  pots,  I  had  my  first  attack  of 
a  very  irritable  form  of  skin  dise  i  se  on  my  hands 
and  face,  which  continued  very  fre(|uently  for 
over  a  year.  During  that  time  I  sjient  some  £20 
n    doctors'  bills,  &c.,allto  no  purpose,  as  every 
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attack  became  more  severe,  until  I  read  in  The 
Gakden  columns  a  statement  that  the  Primula 
was  the  cause  of  others  suffering;  in  the  same  way 
as  I  had  done.  I  at  once  discontinued  to  touch  the 
plant,  and  from  that  time  I  have  been  quite  free 
from  what  the  doctors  called  a  very  severe  form 
of  eczema.  My  first  attack  of  the  disease  took 
plice  when  removing  the  seedlings  (that  is,  before 
any  flower-spike  was  seen)  into  small  pots  ;  also, 
when  I  later  on  pinched  off  the  flower-spikes 
before  the  flowers  were  open  to  strengthen  the 
plant.  I  am  quite  certain  it  is  the  foliage 
and  not  the  pollen  that  causes  the  irritation  of 
the  skin.  I  believe  it  is  the  hairy  growth  under 
the  leaves  and  on  the  flower-spike  that  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief.— W.  Hunter,  Baron 
Hill,  Beaumaria. 

In  the  interest  of  all  lovers  of  gardening, 

especially  those  amateurs  who  delight  in  grow- 
ing an   assortment   of    free-flowering   plants   for 
the    window    or    sitting    room,    I    gladly    reply 
to   Mr.    Burrell   (p.    -18)    concerning   the   above 
plant.       In   doing    .»o   I   have   no    hesitation    in 
saying  at  once  that  this  decorative  free-flowering 
plant  is   positively    dangerous   to   many   people. 
This    fact    cannot     be    too     widely     circulated, 
because,  by  reason  of  its  freedom  of  flowering  and 
also  the  never-failing  succession  of  its  spikes  of 
blossom,  the  plant  is  now  being  extensively  grown 
in  all  provincial  towns.     You  can  scarcely   name 
a  country  market,  large  or  small,  where  you  will 
not  find  pot  plants  of  it,  a  fact  alone  which   is 
responsible  for  its  appearance  in  so  many  cottage 
windows.     In  this  way  it  is  highly  probable  that 
scores  may  be  sufi'ering  from  its  effects  who  never 
dream    of    the    source   from    which    the    danger 
springs.     The  strange  part  of  the  business  is  that 
some  people  can  handle  it  at  all  times  with  im- 
punity,  while    others    hardly    dare    to    venture 
within  touch  of  it.     This  fact  has  caused  many  to 
discredit  its  dangerous  properties.      But  as  one 
who  has  had    between   six   and  seven  years   of 
suffering  directly  traceable  to  this  plant,  I  speak 
without  hesitation,  and  if  I  had  to  choose  between 
two  plants,  I  would  much  rather  handle  a  bunch 
of  stinging  nettles  than  touch  the  Primula  above- 
named.     It  took  me  years  to  find  out  the  cause 
of     my     suffering,     and    after     spending     much 
money   with   the   doctors,    all    of    whom   had    a 
different  name  for  the  disease,  and  gave  me  all 
sort  of  remedies.     In  my  own  case  the  itching, 
scarcely  endurable  at  any  time,  always  became  in- 
tolerable   at    night,   when   the   body  was    more 
uniformly  heated.      I  adopted  homely  remedies 
and  suggestions   by  the  score,  all  to  no  purpose. 
Eventually,  unable  to  longer  endure  it,  I  went  to 
one  of  the  London  hospitals  for  skin  diseases,  and 
after    undergoing   an   examination   extending   to 
some  forty  minutes,  the  disease  still  remained  a 
puzzle  to   the   seven   doctors  who  had   gathered 
around  me,  and  who  put  to  me  questions  without 
end.     They  could  not  reconcile  the  exceeding  red- 
ness of  the  .skin  and  the  numerous  watery  pustules 
that  were   present  on   my  hands,   lips  and  other 
parts  of  my  body  with  any  known   skin  disease. 
In  the  end   they  prescribed  an  ointment  to  allay 
irritation,  ordered  me  quinine  in  large  doses,  &c. 
The   ointment   certainly    relieved   the   irritation, 
but  was  of  cour.se  no  cure.     I  think  it  is  now  nearly 
six  years  since  I  .sent  notes  to  the  various  horti- 
cultural journals  respecting  the  poisoning  caused 
by  this  plant.     At  the  same  time  I  mentioned  I 
was  in  possession  of  an  ointment  that  would  allay 
the  irritation  for  the  time.     The  numerous  appli- 
cations I  have  received  for  the  ointment  form  the 
best  proof  of  the  numbers  who  were  then  sufier- 
ing  from  this  plant.     In  my  case  the  disease  was 
infectious,  but  unly  to  myself — that  is  to  say,  any 
part  of  mv  body  touched  by  the  affected  part  also 
became  affected.     And  in  this  way  my  eyes,  none 
and  lips  were  all  affected  because  touched   by  the 
hands.     It  will  interest  Mr.  Burrell  to  know  that 
a  variety  of  experiments,  purposely  conducted, 
proved  conclusively  that  it  is  the  numerous  glands 
on  the  leaves  and  stems  that  contain  the  (to  me) 
poisonous   element  ;    for   after  I    had    di-icovered 
the  source  of  the  trouble,  as  I  thought.  I  was  alow 
to  proclaim  it,  because  my  little  daughter  (then 


three  years  old)  and  myself  were  the  only  persons 
affected  by  the  plant  out  of  a  dozen  or  fourteen— 
hence  the  experiment,  which  left  no  doubt  behind. 
After  this  I  studiously  avoided  the  plant  and  put 
it  out  of  reach  of  the  little  one.  It  is  now  upwards 
of  five  years  since  I  touched  the  plant,  and  I  have 
been  quite  free  from  the  disease  :  but  had  it  been 
caused  by  the  pollen,  I  could  never  have  rid 
myself  of  the  disease,  because  the  wind  may  have 
carried  the  pollen  in  all  directions,  and  some,  at 
least,  from  the  quantities  of  plants  grown  would 
have  certainly  found  a  resting-place  on  me.  But 
it  is  not  so  ;  it  must  be  contact  with  the  glands, 
and  the  only  cure  to  those  who  suffer  is  to  let  the 
plant  severely  alone.  I  believe  a  large  number  of 
American  horticulturists  suffer  from  this  plant. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  glands  of  the  leaves  would 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  well  that 
Mr.  Burrell  has  directed  attention  to  this  subject, 
so  that  those  who  grow  it  may  know  how  to  act 
should  any  extreme  irritation  arise  to  those  in 
touch  with  it.  In  my  own  immediate  district  I 
only  know  one  other  case,  and  this  a  foreman  in  a 
private  garden,  who,  I  believe,  suffers  from  con- 
tact with  the  Chinese  Primulas  also,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent.— E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton 
Hill,  Middlesex. 


of  rambling  tendencies  in  the  ground,  Couch 
Grass  for  example.  The  improvement  in  consti- 
tution of  natural  flowers  by  accidental  distribu- 
tion is  in  a  country  ramble  quite  as  apparent  as 
the  fact  of  the  distribution.  The  yellow  Toad- 
flax, for  instance,  makes  its  home  on  many  aslope 
of  the  hills,  and  flourishes  despite  the  shallow  soil, 
but  when  it  gets  part  of  the  way  down  the  slope, 
where  the  surface  soil,  washed  down  bj-  rains  and 
lying  perhaps  a  foot  in  depth  through  being 
arrested  in  its  downward  progress  by  some  stones 
or  a  projecting  spur  of  ground,  is,  the  vigour  of  the 
plant  and  the  size  of  the  flowers  are  greatly  im- 
proved and  the  flowering  season  is  considerably 
lengthened.  Take,  again,  the  case  of  a  quantity 
of  the  wild  Violet  growing,  perhaps,  on  a  bank  in 
light,  rather  poor  soil.  A  small  piece  is  by  some 
means  transferred  to  a  more  shady  bank  where 
the  soil  is  strong  and  somewhat  heavy  ;  the  foliage 
is  much  stronger  and  healthier,  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  decidedly  of  firmer  texture  ;  indeed, 
the  whole  character  of  the  plant  is  changed.  I 
take  it  that  whilst  the  evidence  of  the  reproduc- 
tion and  distribution  of  plants  is  interesting,  the 
study  of  the  improvement  effected  by  altered,  but 
at  the  same  time  natural,  conditions  and  brought 
about  by  what  may  be  called  a  natural  manner  is 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 

Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 


THE  NATURAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
PLANTS. 
I  NOTED  the  other  day  in  our  pleasure-grounds  an 
instance  of  self-distribution  and  propagation  that 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  garden  seemed 
akin  to  the  natural  increase  of  herbaceous  plants 
already   recorded.     A   regular   colony   of    young 
Alders  is  coming  up  thickly  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  it  seemed  at  first   difficult  to   imagine 
how  they  came  here,  no  old  tree  being  anywhere 
near.     As  a  matter   of  fact,  the  seed   had  come 
from  the  other  side,  some  300  yards  away.     There 
is  no  sign  of  young  growth  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  old  tree,  and  the  inference  is  that  a  strong 
wind  caught  the  seed  and  carried  it  clean  across 
the  water,  depositing  it  at  last  on  the  margin  on 
a  bed  of  moist  vegetable  matter,  where  it  quickly 
germinated.     On  sloping  land  the  heavy  storms 
of  summer  are  always  answerable  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants.     I  shall  look  forward  with  consider- 
able interest   to   another  visit   to  a  part  of   the 
Surrey   hills    between   Dorking    and    Guildford, 
where  early  in  the  season  was  to  be  found  on  a 
small  area   a   splendid  variety  of   hardy  plants. 
The  spot  in  question  is  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  down  land  that  was 
apparently  broken  up  with  the  view  to  continue 
it  as  arable  land,  but  afterwards  neglected.     The 
slope  is  a  sharp  one,  and  I  strongly  suspect  one 
will  find  another  season  that  the  seeds  of  many 
plants   that   had    their   origin    on    this    piece   of 
neglected  land  will  have  been  carried  down  the 
entire   length  of   the  slope   and   founded  a   new 
colony  at  its  base.     On  a  smaller  scale  this  carry- 
ing down  of  seed  has  been  in  evidence  on  one  or 
two  of  our  fruit  tree  alleys,  where  I  have  found 
small   batches  of  Campanulas  and  Antirrhinums. 
They   flourish    on    the    broken   coping   in  many 
places  on  our  old  walls,  the  seed  drops,  a  heavy 
rain  carries  it  along  the  alley,  and  it  springs  into 
life  perhaps  .30  yards  or  40  yards  from  w  here  it  fell 
from  the  wall.     Is  the  after  distribution  of   Mis- 
tletoe on  trees  when  a  single  piece  is  once  esta- 
blished due  solely  to  natural  causes  or  the  work 
of  birds,  and  if  the  birds  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  can  the  appearance  of  the  parasite  on  many 
branches  be  always  attributed  to  the  dropping  of 
seed  ?     Close  observation  of  a  Sugar  Maple  that  is 
becoming    thickly   studded    with    the    Mistletoe 
shows   in  many   cases   a  solitary  leaf  with   stem 
making   its    appearance,    but    there    is   not    the 
slightest     indication      of     any     fissure      in     the 
bark    in    which    the   seed   could    have   dropped, 
and   besides  this  many  twigs  are  showing  under 
the  branches  where   the  deposit  of  seed  in   any 
way  is  practically  impossible.     It  would   almost 
indicate  tliat   the  distribution  of   Mistletoe  on  a 
tree  is  almost  identical  with  the  spread  of  a  plant 


Erodium  supracinereum  is  a  diminutive 
rock  plant  with  whitish  blossoms  distinctly  veined 
with  red.  In  general  appearance  the  flowers  of 
E.  supracinereum  have  some  resemblance  to  those 
of  E.  macradenium  hybridum,  but  in  point  of 
foliage  the  plant  is  quite  distinct  from  that  kind. 
Instead  of  the  delicate  Fern  like  foliage  of  E  macra- 
denium, the  leaves  of  the  above  plant  are  silvery 
white  and  rest  closely  upon  the  soil.  For  so 
small  a  plant  it  is  free  flowering,  though  not  com- 
parable with  the  other  species  in  this  respect. 
While  interesting  and  distinct,  this  Spanish 
dainty  certainly  does  not  appear  any  too  vigor- 
ous in  constitution  judging  by  a  small  plant  of  it 
in  the  Kew  rock  garden. — E.  J. 

Kniphofia  modesta. — This  is  a  very  distinct 
and  dwarf  species  with  small  spikes  of  closely- 
set  whitish  blossoms.  The  plant  is  from  Natal, 
and,  judging  by  the  position  accorded  it  at 
Kew,  as  may  also  be  conceived  by  its  native 
habitat,  the  species  will  not  endure  frost.  One 
feels  the  appropriateness  of  its  specific  name 
when  we  remember  the  giants  of  the  race,  K. 
grandis,  nobilis,  and  others,  that  tower  far  above 
one's  head  with  their  pyramids  of  scarlet  and 
gold.  The  species  above  named  may  find  a  con- 
genial home  in  the  winter  garden  or  cool  con- 
servatory. In  such  places  its  freedom  of  flower- 
ing and  dwarf  stature  may  be  welcome,  especially 
if  associated  with  other  things  in  the  rock  garden 
portion. — E.  J. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Polygonum  vaocirifollum.— What  a  charm- 
ing vase  plant  for  autumn  decoration  this  is  Grown  in 
a  pot  and  allowed  to  extend  itself  as  it  likes,  it  is 
adniirahle  for  replacing  other  things  that  have  done 
flowering.  Its  long  wiry  stems  hanging  round  the 
sides  are  covered  with  the  pretty  pink  spikes,  which 
continuing  until  cut  by  frost  are  very  effective. — J.  M., 
Chtinnouth,  Dort^et. 

Campanula  Henderson!.  —  This  is  a  hybrid 
fortii  of  C.  c:irpatliica,  the  flowers  njauve  or  pale  blue, 
produced  in  rich  pyramidul  racemes,  very  handsome, 
and  an  excellent  border  varit-ty.  It  can  be  increased 
by  nifans  of  cutting.s,  root  division,  or  seeds.  Seed- 
lings show  some  variation,  as  might  be  expected.  1 
recently  saw  this  fine  plant  in  very  effective  form  in 
an  open,  surny  position  on  a  border,  and  doing  well  in 
Oidinary  garden  soil. — R.  D. 

Quilled  Asters  for  cutting.— These  have 
several  reconimendatioiis  for  this  purpose  —  their 
symmetrical  shape,  never  large  ti  uugainliness  in  a 
good  strain,  varied  in  eolnur,  with  long,  still  stems, 
lending  themselves  for  apsoci^tion  with  other  flowers. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  qualitii's  wliiL-h  make  this  type 
so  accejitable  for  decoration.  They  have  not  the  etitf- 
ness  of  habit  belonging  to  some  cf  the  types,  and  they 
are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  border. — K.  D. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


RHODODENDRON  LADY  ALICE  FITZ- 

WILLIAM. 

This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  R.  Edge- 

worthi  and  R.  Gibsoni,  and  is  of  a  denser  and 


cold  greenhouses  and  unheated  frames,  and  may- 
be described  as  half-hardy.  By  forcing  it  may 
be  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas,  but  it  is  better 
to  let  it  flower  naturally  in  the  spring.  It  sets 
its  flower-buds  very  freely. 

Carnations   diseased. — I  enclose  you  a  few 
leaves  of  my  Malmaison  Carnation  affected  with 


Rhododendron  Lady  ALice  PUzwilliam.    From  a  'photograph  sent  by  Mr.  JS.  iletcalf,  Mill  House,  Hal 


more  bushy  habit  than  R.  Edgeworthi.  The 
flowers,  pure  white,  sometimes  marked  on  the 
outside  of  the  tube  with  a  faint  streak  of  rosy 
pink,  are  borne  in  trusses  of  from  three  to  five, 
each  bloom  measuring  4  inches  acruss  and  in 
some  cases  4j  inches.  It  is  valuable  in  the  con- 
servatory a3  much  for  the  delightful  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  as  an)  thing  else,  a  few  being  suffi- 
cient to  scent  a  large  house.     It  does  well  in 


a  fungus.  I  have  tried  everything  I  can  think  of, 
but  cannot  succeed  in  growing  them.  Can  you 
give  me  any  advice  through  The  Garden  ? — D. 
Faieweather. 

*,*  Your  Carnations  are  badly  attacked  with  a 
fungus  named  Helminthosporium  echinulatum, 
which  differs  materially  from  the  more  familiar 
Carnation  spot  (Uredo  dianthi).  It  appears  first 
as  a  small  swelling,  which  bursts  and  distributes 


Its  spores  all  over  the  leaf  in  the  form  of  minute 
brown  dust.  The  leaves  you  sent  are  covered 
with  these  spores,  which  naturally  spread  to  and 
affect  other  healthy  leaves.  This  fungus  vegetates 
between  the  membranes  of  the  leaf— is,  in  fact, 
an  internal  disease  that  no  outward  application  of 
remedies  can  affect.  The  only  efficient  way  of 
dealing  with  the  trouble  is  to  pick  off  and  burn 
every  leaf  that  is  seen  to  be  affected 
and  before  the  spores  are  distributed. 
Plants  very  badly  attacked  had  better 
be  burnt.  All  healthy  growth  should 
be  persistently  sponged  with  a  weak 
solution  of  Gishurst  compound.  By 
patience  and  perseverance  m  these 
details  only  can  you  hope  to  bring  the 
plants  back  into  a  healthy  state  of 
growth. — Ed. 

Ijilium  nepalense.  —  This  Lily 
.seems  during  the  present  season  to  be 
more  grown  than  heretofore,  as  it  may 
be  seen  flowering  in  many  places  where 
treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It 
is  certainly  a  very  distinct  Lily,  and 
though  the  flowers  are  beautiful,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  it  will  become  a 
popular  Lily,  as  it  often  runs  up  tall 
and  weak,  and  is  after  the  first  season 
not  very  amenable  to  cultivation.  The 
additional  numbers  seen  this  year  may, 
I  think,  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  large  importations  came  to  this 
country  in  the  spring,  and  one  at 
least  of  considerably  over  1000  bulbs 
was  disposed  of  at  the  London  auction 
rooms  as  mixed  species  from  the  Shan 
States  of  Upper  Burmah.  These  seem, 
however,  to  be  nearly  all  L.  nepalense, 
at  least  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them  in 
flower.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
variation  to  be  found  in  the  flowers  of 
this  Lily,  as  in  some  the  chocolate  at 
the  basal  half  of  the  petals  extends 
much  further  down  than  others,  while 
the  greenish  yellow  of  the  rest  of  the 
flower  also  varies  in  hue.  L.  nepalense 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  expen- 
sive Lilies,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  stock  by  continual  im- 
portations, it  is  not  likely  to  become 
particularly  cheap,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  that  are  readily  cultivated  in 
this  country  or  on  the  Continent. — 
H.  P. 

Bearded  and  spotted  Begonias. 

— By  same  post  I  send  you  a  box  of 
cut  flowers  of  new  Begonias.  The 
bearded  Begonias  have  been  obtained 
quite  recently,  and  are  to  be  offered 
to  the  trade  next  spring.  Only  five 
or  six  colours  are  bearded,  but  in  a 
year  or  two  all  shades  will  be  obtained. 
It  is  a  start  only,  and  probably  in  a 
short  time  we  shall  see  other  surprising 
novelties  in  this  group.  The  spotted 
Begonia  is  a  new  strain,  very  pro- 
mising. The  aim  is  to  obtain  flowers 
spotted  like  those  of  a  Gloxinia.  It 
will  not  be  sent  out  for  a  year  or  two. 
There  is  another  wonderful  novelty 
with  large  regular  flowers,  the  petals 
of  which  are  undulated  and  fimbriated. 
The  flowers,  of  great  substance  and 
of  the  brightest  colours,  assume  the 
shape  of  a  gigantic  Primula  sinensis 
fimbriata. — D.  Gdiheneof,  Paris. 
•'"  ■  *^*  A    very    interesting    series    of 

flowers  of  good  colours.  About  the 
centre  of  each  petal  is  a  curious  Lichen  -  like 
growth  of  the  same  colour,  or  slightly  different, 
giving  the  flower  a  very  singular  and  sometimes 
beautiful  effect.  The  spotted  kinds,  without  these 
appendages,  have  large  spots  of  white,  clearly  set 
m  the  body  colour,  sometimes  irregular  in  size  and 
running  together. — Ed. 

Winter- flowering'  Carnations.— In  reply  to 
Mr.  Godfrey's  criticism  of  my  letter  of  a  fortmghc 
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ago  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  I  did  not  say,  nor 
did  I  intend  to  infer,  that  the  varieties  I  exhibited 
in  November  last  at  the  Plymouth  Chrysanthemum 
show  were  winter-flowering  Carnations.  Exactly 
the  reverse.  My  letter  was  intended  to  point  out 
to  the  amateur  a  way  by  which  the  period 
between  the  end  of  the  flowering  season  of  the 
border  varieties  and  the  commencement  of  those 
that  are  strictly  winter-flowering  kinds  might  be 
bridged  over,  and  hence  the  constant  succession 
of  bloom  be  kept  np.  Moreover,  my  remarks  were 
not  intended  for  the  professional  florist  or  "  up-to- 
date  "  grower  (as  Mr.  Godfrey  expres.ses  it),  but 
for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  were  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  sort  of  second  crop  of  blooms 
could  be  obtained  in  this  way.  If  the  American 
varieties  are  what  Mr.  Godfrey  says  they  are,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  Americans,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Carnations  are  favourite  flowers  in 
America,  and  that  they  are  grown  in  enormous 
quantities  exclusively  for  winter  blooming,  and  it 
was  to  see  myself  (and  also  allow  my  friends  to 
do  so)  what  they  admired  so  much  over  there 
that  I  imported  those  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  nine  varieties,  the  names  of  which  I  gave  in 
my  last  letter,  are  included  in  the  dozen  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists 
gave  as  the  best  Carnations  in  America  at  the 
present  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  that,  as 
I  have  not  as  yet  seen  them  bloom.  I  have  seen 
photographs  of  them,  and  they  certainly  appeared 
to  be  very  fine.  The  American  plants,  blooming 
as  they  have  been  speciall}'  prepared  to  do  in  the 
winter,  could  not  come  into  competition  with  our 
English  flowering  varieties  in  any  way,  as  there 
are  no  exhibitions  at  that  time  of  year.  The 
intention  is  simply  that  they  shall  add  an  ad- 
ditional charm  to  the  conservatory  and  to  the 
collection  of  the  amateur  in  a  class  of  Carnations 
of  which  we  have  at  present  far  too  few  that  are 
really  good. — H.  W.  Weguelin,  Shaldon,  Teii/n- 
moiith,  Devon. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops. 


IRELAND. 
Vice-Regal  Gardens,  Dublin. — Fruit  crops 
in    our   neighbourhood    are    fairly   good,   except 
Apples  and  Pears,  which  are  light,  the  result  of  a 
sharp   frost   when   in  flower.     All   sorts  of   small 
fruit  are  heavy  and  good.     Peaches  and  Apricots 
have   set  better  than   they  have  done   for   some 
years    past.       Plums   on   walls   have    also    done 
better  than   usual.      I   cannot  say   that   I   have 
been   successful   in   growing  Plums   as   standard 
trees  in  our  soil,  which   is   heavy  loam  with  clay 
bottom  ;  they  never  ripened  their  crop  in  a  satis- 
factory way,  and   after  various  schemes  of  root- 
pruning,  transplanting,  &c. ,  were  tried  I  cleared 
them  off  and  planted  Pears  instead.     Perhaps  my 
want  of  success  may  be  a  hint  to  others  in  their 
choice  of  ground.    Unfortunately,  gardeners,  as  a 
rule,  have  very  little  choice  in  this  respect.     I  am 
convinced,  hoivcver,  that  with  a  good  friable  loam, 
a  porous    bottom,  and  moderate  shelter.  Plums  as 
standards  can  be  grown  with  every  prospect  of  a 
paying  crop.     My  experience  leads  me  to  prefer 
good  old  standard  varieties  such  as  Goes  Golden 
Urop,  Denniston's  Superb,  Green  Gage,  Guthrie's 
Late,  .Jefferson,  and  Kirkes  Seedling  for  flavour, 
and  the  following  half  dozen  for  cooking  :  Magnum 
Bonum,  Pond's  ceedling,  Prince  of  Wales,  Reine 
(/laude  de  Bavay,   IJenjer's  Victoria,  and   Wash- 
ington.     The   severe   winter   through    which    we 
have   passed    seems    to   have   done    no    harm    to 
fruit  trees,  but  vegetables  and  many  varieties  of 
evergreens  reputed  to  be  hardy  sulfercd   badly, 
not  HO  much  from  the  frost  as    rom  the  continuous 
north-east  wind  wliich  prevai.cd  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring. 

The  long  drought  in  May  and  June  has  left 
its  mark  on  the  supply  of  summer  vegetables, 
especially  Cauliflowers,  which  buttoned  off  whole- 
sale. Some  of  my  neighbours  who  grow  them  ex- 
tensively had  to  plough  them  up.     1  have  seldom 


experienced  such  difficulty  in  getting  seeds  to 
germinate,  a  considerable  proportion  remaining 
dormant  in  the  ground  until  the  July  rains 
came,  which  have  thrown  the  ordinary  routine  of 
cropping  considerably  out  of  gear.  Green  crops 
of  all  kinds  are  now  doing  well.  Potatoes  promise 
to  be  a  heavy  crop,  the  tubers  large,  but  rather 
soft.  At  present  a  clear,  dry  autumn  is  greatly 
needed  for  maturing  crops  of  all  kinds.— G.  tJMiTH. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

The  Gardens,  WooUey  Part. — I  have  had 
an  abundance  of  fruit  of  every  kind.  Raspberries 
fine.  Apples  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  also  Pears. 
I  have  also  Plums  in  abundance,  the  trees  weighed 
down  with  fruit.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  as 
we  very  often  suffer  from  spring  frosts.  I  had  a 
similar  crop  about  fifteen  years  ago.  As  a  rule 
we  only  get  thin  crops,  as  the  soil  is  rather  too 
light  for  Plums.  I  consider  the  Plum  worthy  of 
more  extensive  cultivation.  The  kinds  that  do 
the  best  here  for  orchards  are  Purple  Gage,  Or- 
leans, Washington,  Magnum  Bonum,  Green 
Gage,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Diamond  ;  for  walls. 
Early  Favourite,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Kirke's, 
Early  Rivers,  and  Victoria.  I  find  Plums  do  the 
best  where  the  soil  is  rather  of  a  clayey  nature. — 
Geo.  Hudson. 

Claydon  Park,  Winslow,  Bucks.  —  The 
fruit  crops  in  these  gardens  and  neighbourhood 
are  very  good.  Apples  are  a  good  average  crop, 
fruit  clean  and  promising  well.  Pears  are  a  fair 
crop,  the  trees  looking  very  healthy,  especially 
where  they  were  well  watered  during  thedry  season. 
Cherries  and  Plums  are  also  good.  Strawberries 
heavy  crops  and  of  good  flavour.  Currants, 
(Gooseberries,  and  Rarpberries  are  good  crops. — 

J.  MiLSOM. 

The  Gardens,  Tring  Park,  Tring.— The 
fruit  crops  here,  taking  them  all  round,  are  the 
most  satisfactory  we  have  had  for  some  years. 
Apples  are  an  average  crop,  trees  very  healthy 
and  fruit  swelling  rapidly.  Pears  a  full  average 
and  very  good.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Plums  and  Cherries.  Bush  fruits  have  been  ex- 
cellent and  very  clean.  Strawberries  were  a  good 
crop.  Walnuts  are  thin,  but  Cobs  and  Filberts 
are  exceptionally  heavy. 

The  earliest  Potatoes  were  under  sized,  quality 
good,  and  crop  a  full  average  one.  Late  kinds  in 
fields  and  allotment  gardens  have  improved  very 
much  since  the  rain,  and  promise,  if  not  attacked 
by  disease,  to  give  good  returns. — Ed.  Hill. 

Oaterley  Park,  Isleworth. — The  fruit  crops 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  are  exception- 
ally good.  Apples  and  Pears  being  most  abun- 
dant. Strawberries  have  been  a  heavy  crop  and 
good  in  quality.  President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
being  the  best.  Competitor  bears  well,  the  fruit 
of  large  size,  but  the  flavour  is  decidedly  bad. 
Raspberries  have  greatly  improved  since  the  rain. 
During  July  we  registered  4'52  inches  for  the 
month.  Plums  good,  such  varieties  as  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Victoria  being  heavily  laden.  Peaches 
without  protection  on  walls  are  excellent,  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Dymond,  and  Royal  George  being  the 
best.  Hale's  Early  was  gathered  on  July  28. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  an  average  crop. 
Walnuts  are  plentiful.  Cobs  below  the  average. 

The  severe  winter  we  experienced  proved 
disastrous  to  most  of  the  green  crops,  but  Cab- 
bages pulled  through  remarkably  well  and  came 
in  early  considering  the  season.  Cauliflowers 
wintered  in  frames  and  planted  out  proved  to  be 
the  best  we  have  had  so  far  this  season.  Peas 
sufl'ered  a  great  deal  owing  to  the  drought  during 
May  and  June,  as  during  these  two  months  we 
only  registered  0-88  parts  of  an  inch,  Sutton's 
May  (-iueen  (early)  and  Autocrat  (late)  being  the 
best.  The  latter  I  consider  one  of  the  best  Peas 
in  cultivation,  having  grown  it  several  years.  It 
has  a  tine  strong  constitution,  crops  freely,  and  is 
of  excellent  flavour.  Runner  Beans  are  better 
than  for  several  ^oasons  past.  Onions,  autumn 
sown,  have  produced  some  tine  bulbs,  but  spring 
sown  are  much  smaller  than  usual.     Green  crops. 


such  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  Broccoli,  look 
promising  and  are  growing  freely.  Potatoes  of 
the  early  varieties  have  not  cropped  so  freely  as 
usual  owing  to  the  drought,  but  the  quality  has 
been  good.  Late  sorts  are  growing  fast  and  pro- 
mise a  good  crop. — Jas.  Hawkes. 

Powis  Castle,  'Welshpool. —Fruit  trees  are 
looking  remarkaljly  well  after  the  severe  winter, 
and  showing  abundance  of  fruit  blos.-om.  A 
favourable  time  experienced  during  the  expansion 
of  blossoms  resulted  in  immense  crops  of  fruit  of 
all  kinds,  excepting  Pears  and  Apricots,  the 
latter  almost  a  total  failure.  Pears  are  thin  and 
rather  small.  Apples  good  and  a  very  heavy 
crop,  all  varieties  bearing  well  and  requiring  a 
lot  of  thinning  to  ensure  fine  fruit.  The  dry 
spring  no  doubt  caused  the  small  size  of  Pears, 
but  Apples  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  from  the 
drought  so  much.  Plums  are  an  enormous  crop, 
the  branches  reciuiring  to  be  propped  up  to  save 
them  from  breaking  down.  These,  like  Apples  of 
all  common  varieties,  will  scarcely  pay  for  the 
picking.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  here  are  nearly 
all  grown  outside  and  there  is  a  remarkable  crop 
this  season.  Tender  old  varieties  like  Royal 
George  are  this  year  a  picture,  and  I  never  re- 
member seeing  them  look  better,  trees  neither 
blistering  nor  troubled  in  the  least  by  fly. 
Cherries  a  heavy  crop  and  good.  All  small 
fruits  abundant  and  of  good  size,  trees  free  of 
blight.  Strawberry  beds  dressed  with  fine  bone 
meal  and  given  a  good  soaking  of  water,  so  that 
the  drought  in  the  early  season  did  not  affect 
them,  resulted  in  very  heavy  crops,  late  varieties 
like  Latest  of  All  finishing  up  weU.  Nuts  are 
abundant  and  good.  Plums  of  almost  all  varie- 
ties do  well  here  as  standards. 

A  good  season  for  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
where  attention  was  given  through  the  drought. 
They,  also  Apples  and  all  fruits  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montgomery,  were  riddled  with  pieces  of 
ice  in  the  thunderstorm  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
weather. — J.  L.^meert. 

Wynyard  Park,  Stockton  -  on  -  Tees.  — 
Takon  all  round,  the  fruit  crops  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  very  good.  Apples  are  a  capital 
crop  and  the  majority  of  the  fruits  very  fine  and 
clean  ;  our  best  are  Ecklinville,  Tower  of  Glamis 
(these  two  particularly  fine),  Stirling  Castle, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cockle  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Bramley's  Seedling.  Cambusnethan, 
Stone's  Seedling,  Worcester  Pearmain  and  Red 
Astrachan.  Pears  are  quite  an  average  crop  and 
most  of  the  fruits  finer  than  usual.  The  best  are 
Clapp's  Favourite,  a  Pear  that  does  exceedingly 
well  in  the  north  and  is  this  year  exceptionally 
fine  in  many  parts  of  the  county  ;  Marie  Louise, 
Fondante  de  Cuerne,  Vineu.se,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  another  good  Pear  for  the  north  ;  Beurr^ 
Diel,  Flemish  Beauty  and  Napoleon.  Plums  are 
enormous  crops  both  on  walls  and  standard 
trees.  The  best  on  walls  are  Kirke's,  Jefferson, 
Washington  and  the  several  sorts  of  Green  Gages. 
I  may  say  here  that  all  the  better  kinds  of  Plums 
require  to  be  grown  on  walls  in  this  part  to  suc- 
ceed. Victorias  on  standards  are  simply  mag- 
nificent crops,  and  Rivers'  Early  has  been  good. 
There  are  also  fine  crops  of  Magnum  Bonum, 
though  I  much  doubt  this  kind  ripening  up  suffi- 
ciently for  use ;  still,  should  we  experience  an- 
other fortnight  of  such  weather  as  at  present  it 
will  do  wonders  towards  ripening  all  late  fruits. 
Apricots  have  been  an  entire  failure,  the  late 
frosts  killing  all  the  bloom.  Morello  Cher- 
ries have  carried  splendid  cropj  of  very  fine  fruit 
much  above  the  average,  but  the  sweet  kinds  do 
very  little  good  outside  in  this  pare.  All  bush 
fruits  have  carried  heavy  crops  .and  the  fruit  very 
fine.  Raspberries  were  not  so  good  as  u»ual ;  the 
canes  sufl'ered  severely  from  the  very  sharp  frosts 
of  February.  Strawberries  have  been  very  good, 
certainly  better  than  usual ;  as  a  rule.  Strawber- 
ries do  not  do  particularly  well  outside  here,  and 
we  have  to  rely  on  a  few  sorts  only  for  our  crops. 
Those  1  have  found  do  best  here  are  Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thury,  La  (irosse  Sucrt'e,  President,  and 
from  present  experience  I  think   very  highly  of 
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Royal  Sovereign,  Gunton  Park  and  Lord  SuflBeld, 
and  think  they  will  do  well  in  this  locality— at 
any  rate,  my  experience  of  these  three  varieties 
outside  this  year  is  most  favourable  to  them. — 
H.  E.  Grieiile. 

Saumarez  Lodge,  Guernsey.— This  garden 
being  on  a  gravelly  subsoil  hassutl'ered  very  much 
from  the  dry  season.  Small  fruit  fair  crop. 
Strawberries  very  poor  and  soon  done.  Apples 
and  Pears  almost  a  failure.  Plums  none  ;  they 
will  not  do  here  on  account  of  the  dry  situation 
and  e.xposure  to  the  east  winds.  The  severe  frost 
we  had  during  the  past  winter  has  left  many  open 
spaces.  I  have  grown  the  Bouvardia  in  the  open 
border  for  years  with  in  the  winter  only  a 
slight  protection  of  ashes.  Habrothamnus 
Newelli  and  Mandevilla  on  the  walls  were  killed. 
Dracaenas  and  Myrtles  are  also  dead.  We  in 
Guernsey  are  not  prepared  for  such  frosts.  This 
season  will  be  remembered  as  the  red  spider  year 
among  Grape  Vines.  I  believe  many  of  the  roots 
that  were  near  the  surface  in  the  outside  borders 
were  killed  by  the  frost,  and  want  of  the  winter 
rains  gave  the  red  spider  a  footing. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  almost  at  a  stand- 
still until  the  rain  came.  Potatoes  are  a  fair 
crop  and  of  splendid   quality;   no  disease. — W. 

CAiMERON. 

stoke  Park,  Slough.— Fruit  crops  this  season 
have  varied  a  good  deal  in  this  quarter.  The  trees 
of  most  kinds  blossomed  well,  but  owing  to  the 
excessive  dryness  at  that  time  the  blossom  was 
soon  over.  In  some  cases  a  good  crop  of  fruit  set, 
and  continued  to  look  promising  until  the  ex- 
cessive drought  in,  when  every  sort  of  fruit  tree 
seemed  to  stand  still.  Small  fruits  did  not  suffer 
so  much  from  the  drought,  and  consequently  I  had 
the  finest  crop  of  Strawberries  that  I  have  seen  for 
years,  the  fruit  being  large,  well  flavoured  and 
beautifully  clean.  The  earliest  on  a  south  border 
was  the  old  and  well-known  Keens'  Seedling,  from 
one-year-nld  plants,  followed  by  Vicomtesse  and 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  latter  being  the  tine?t  of 
all  main  crop  varieties  with  me.  Auguste  Xicaise 
bore  heavily,  but  the  fruit  was  poor  in  flavour  and 
did  not  colour  well  up  to  the  tips  ;  consequently 
it  has  been  discarded,  as  well  as  some  others,  in- 
cluding Waterloo,  which  has  been  given  up  owing 
to  its  colour  more  than  anything  else.  For  pre- 
serving 1  grow  the  old  Grove  End  Scarlet,  the 
finest  of  all  for  this  purpose,  but,  being  small,  one 
is  inclined  to  grudge  the  time  it  takes  to  gather 
it  when  a  large  quantity  of  it  is  required.  1  plant 
it  (as  well  as  all  Strawberries)  on  deeply-cultivated 
ground  heavily  manured,  and  retain  the  plants 
for  two  seasons  only,  and  from  a  small  plot  the 
amount  of  fruit  gathered  is  astonishing.  (Joose- 
berries  were  a  splendid  crop  ;  the  hot  dry  weather 
seerned  to  bring  out  the  flavour  in  the  large  va- 
rieties more  than  usual.  For  some  years  I  have 
grown  a  few  of  the  largest  varieties  amongst  the 
Apple  trees  in  the  orchard  and  gathered  the  fruit 
from  these  green  for  the  kitchen,  and  have  found 
it  a  great  saving  of  labour.  Black  Currants  bore 
heavily  and  the  fruit  was  of  first-rate  quality.  Red 
Currants  only  a  middling  crop  and  fruit  smaller 
than  usual.  Being  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  the 
bushes  were  almost  burnt  up  in  some  cases  ;  a 
breadth  recently  planted  in  a  deeper  soil  promised 
exceedingly  well.  Raspberries  have  been  very 
fine,  being  about  the  only  fruit  I  could  aff'ord 
time  to  water.  It  is  surprising  what  eflect  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  given  Raspberry  canes 
just  as  the  fruit  commences  to  colour  has  ;  the 
fruit  swells  to  a  large  size,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
does  not  injure,  but  rather  improves  the  flavour. 
After  the  much-longed-for  rain  came.  Apples 
swelled  up  to  a  large  size  and  will  be  the  heaviest 
crop  I  have  had  for  years,  as  the  trees  are  break- 
mg  down  under  the  weight  of  fruit.  Stirling 
Castle,  Lord  Suftield,  EckUnville,  Warner's  King 
and,  indeed,  a  number  of  varieties,  are  quite 
loaded  with  fruit  of  good  size  ;  while  Blenheim 
Orange,  Cjx's  Ribston  Pippin  and  other  favourite 
dessert  varieties  are  loaded  with  fine  fruit,  and  now 
at  this  date  (September  2)  colouring  beautifully. 
Pears  are  a  very  light  crop  on  pyramids  and 
the  fruit  much  smaller  than  usual,  a  circumstance  | 


partly  accounted  for  owing  to  the  enormous  crops 
the  trees  produced  last  year  and  the  drought  this. 
On  wall  trees  in  most  cases  the  crop  is  heavy  and 
the  fruit  good.  Plums  the  poorest  we  have  had 
for  years,  Green  tJage  and  Transparent  Gage  on 
walls  being  quite  an  exception,  the  crops  being 
heavy  and  the  fruit  extra  good  both  in  size  and 
flavour.  Peaches  on  the  open  walls  protected 
with  a  glass  coping  are  very  tine  both  in  size  and 
flavour  ;  indeed,  much  too  heavy,  not  having  been 
thinned  enough.  The  colour  is  all  that  coull  be 
desired.  In  some  gardens  near  here  earwigs  have 
been  a  plague  this  season.  On  one  old  brick  wall 
here  that  has  been  cemented  over  and  wired,  ear- 
wigs give  very  little  trouble,  whilst  on  another 
part  ot  the  same  wall  close  by  that  has  not  been 
cemented  earwigs  are  very  destructive.  My 
idea  of  growing  Peaches  outdoors  would  be  to 
cement  the  wall  and  wire  it,  keeping  the  wires 
just  far  enough  off'  the  cement  to  allow  tying  the 
trees  freely.  A  few  years  would  repay  the  cost 
in  the  reduced  labour  compared  with  the  old 
system  of  nailing,  a  system  I  have  a  decided  ob- 
jection to.  All  our  trees  are  tied  on  this  wall 
just  before  the  blossoms  open  in  spring,  and  with 
good  raffia,  which  can  now  be  purchased  at  very 
small  cost,  an  active  man  soon  gets  over  a  tree. 
A  wall  so  covered  with  ceinent  is  perhaps  hotter 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  than  a  brick  wall,  but 
then  I  think  it  gives  oif,  or  at  least  does  not 
absorb,  moisture  to  the  same  extent  a  brick  «all 
does.  The  wall  here  is  11  feet  high  and  55  yards 
long,  the  glass  coping  in  squares  26  inches  by  16 
inches.  At  one  time  the  glass  was  removed  in 
the  autumn  after  the  fruit  was  gathered,  and  put 
u  p  ag.ain  before  the  trees  blossomed  in  spring.  The 
last  four  years  the  glass  has  remained  permanent 
without  any  apparent  difference  to  the  trees,  the 
result  being  a  great  saving  in  labour  and  expense, 
as  taking  down  and  putting  up  always  meant 
some  broken  glass.  From  this  wall  I  gather  an 
enormous  number  of  fine  fruit,  Crimson  Galande, 
Stirling  Castle,  and  Noblesse  being  fine,  the  last 
being  more  liable  to  mildew  than  the  other  sorts. 
Barrington  planted  two  years  ago  promises  well, 
(iolden  Eagle  I  planted  some  years  ago,  but 
found  it  too  late  in  ripening  to  be  of  any  use  ; 
besides  the  colour  of  the  flesh  was  an  objection. 
Apricots  do  not  do  well,  and  consequently  are 
but  little  grown  now.  Cherries  have  been  very 
fine,  the  trees  having  been  well  washed  when  the 
fruit  was  changing  colour.  Morellos  I  have  never 
seen  finer ;  this  soil  seems  to  suit  the  Cherry  well 
both  as  standards  in  orchards  and  grown  on  walls 
where  liberally  treated.  Mulberries  are  an  im- 
mense crop  and  the  fruit  extra  large.  Filberts 
good.  Quinces  smaller  than  last  season  owing  to 
the  drought.  The  American  Blackberries  have 
been  tried  in  several  ways,  but  as  yet  without 
success,  and  in  a  garden  not  more  than  two  miles 
from  here  they  do  very  well  and  produce  abundant 
crops  of  handsome  fruit. 

Early  vegetables  were  good.  Mid -season  crops 
sufl'ered  much  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
first  two  weeks  of  July  from  the  excessive  heat 
and  drought  we  experienced  in  this  part.  Since 
the  rains  came,  crops  have  improved  wonderfully, 
so  that  there  are  tine  crops  of  most  vegetables. 
Onions  thinly  sown  and  left  unthinned  are  very 
fine,  the  bulbs  not  large,  but  very  firm.  Since 
adopting  this  system  I  have  entirely  got  rid  of 
maggot,  and  find  the  bulbs  keep  better  during 
the  winter.  Carrots  of  the  early  type  are  treated 
in  the  same  way.  I  had  half  an  acre  of  Carrots 
sown  in  a  field  where  the  ground  was  in  splendid 
condition  at  the  time  of  sowing.  The  seed  came 
up  in  patches  ;  in  some  cases  not  a  single  plant 
appeared  for  2(1  yards  in  a  drill.  Now  every  seed 
has  come  up  and  the  plants  are  growing  freely, 
clearly  showing  it  was  the  want  of  moisture 
which  prevented  the  seeds  from  germinating. 
Here  we  suffered  more  from  the  long-continued 
drought  this  season  in  the  end  of  June  and  be- 
ginning of  July  than  we  did  in  1893,  making  it 
a  memorable  season  to  many.  Potatoes  are  an 
excellent  crop  and  as  yet  free  from  disease,  the 
last  week  or  more  of  bright  sunshine  suiting  the 
Potato   crops  well,  and,   indeed,   all   crops,   the ' 


Apple  trees  being  magnificent.  With  us  the 
ground  is  very  dry  again.  On  August  30  and  31 
the  thermometer  fell  during  the  night  to  Si\ — 
D.wiD  Kemi". 

Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury. —I  think 
we  have  to  account  for  tho  very  favourable  fruit 
crop  generally  this  year  in  many  respects  to  the 
prolonged  open  autumn  of  last  year.  Up  to 
Christmas  we  had  open  weather  that  helped  to 
harden  up  the  bloom-buds,  which  most  assuredly 
were  badly  matured  up  to  a  late  date  through 
the  want  of  sunshine  during  the  latter  part  of 
summer  and  early  autumn.  Pears  particularly 
were  very  short  of  buds.  The  crop  of  Pears,  though 
under  that  of  last  year,  is  still  a  fair  one.  The 
Apple  crop  is  good  and  clean  and  of  large  size. 
Plums  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw  on  standard  trees. 
Nectarine  Plum  is  one  of  the  best  varieties 
for  standards  and  has  been  verj-  fine.  Gages  a 
good  crop  on  walls.  Peaches  with  me  are  not  a 
heavy  crop,  the  buds  having  been  killed  by  the 
two  months'  arctic  weather  we  had  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  In  other  places  I  see  the  crop  is 
fairly  good.  Of  Apricots  I  can  safely  say  there 
are  none  anywhere.  The  trees  look  healthy  and 
much  may  be  expected  another  year.  Cherries  of 
all  sorts  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  good  crop, 
the  trees  clean  and  fruit  fine.  Figs  are  mostly 
killed  to  the  ground.  I  find  Figs  do  best  in 
paved  yards  against  high  buildings  with  south 
aspect.  I  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  more 
or  less  good  crops  of  the  Brown  Turkey  variety. 
I  may  say  no  better  situations  than  hard  paved 
yards  are  to  bo  found  for  Apricot  trees.  Filberts 
have  been  good.  Strange  to  say.  Walnuts  are  a 
very  poor  crop.  Bush  fruit  has  been  good  on  the 
whole,  Black  Currants  particularly  clean  and 
large.  I  find  the  old  varieties  are  much  the  best : 
though  not  so  large  and  sweet  as  some  of  the 
newer  ones  for  preserving,they  ripen  all  at  once 
and  we  have  done  with  them.  Newer  varieties 
are  too  late  in  ripening,  and  I  find  the  same  in 
regard  to  the  Red  Currants,  the  larger  varieties 
die  off'  so  badly  :  no  sooner  has  one  a  good  plan- 
tation of  them  than  one  after  the  other  the 
branches  die  off.  Raspberries  have  done  well. 
The  Strawberry  crop  is  excellent.  I  had  a  few,  to 
me,  new  sorts  a  year  or  two  since — Scarlet  Queen, 
Crimson  Queen,  Competitor,  Sensation,  Empress 
of  India,  &c.  The  whole  lot  except  the  last-named 
is  wanting  in  flavour  and  substance  and  other 
points  that  constitute  a  good  Strawberry.  They 
will  all  pass  to  the  rubbish  heap,  and  1  .shall  keep 
to  older  and  well-tried  varieties.  John  Ruskin  is 
my  best  early  variety,  being  a  few  days  later  than 
the  old  Black  Prince,  which  still  leads  by  a  few 
days.  The  very  old  Myatt's  Eleanor  maintains 
its  character  of  being  the  very  best  late,  and  this 
gave  me  the  finest  crop  I  remember.  Another  old 
friend  is  Myatt's  Eliza,  not  so  late.  This  often 
goes  under  the  name  of  Elton  Pine,  a  very  difl'er- 
ent  Strawberry  that  I  have  not  seen  for  thirty 
years  or  more.  A  friend  of  mine  has  had  wonder- 
ful crops  of  this  old  Strawberry  this  year  off 
eleven-year-old  plantations. — J.  T.wlor. 


Rose  Garden. 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES  FOR  POTS. 

Given  well-ripened  wood  of  these  Rosea,  there 
is  no  time  more  suitable  for  potting  them  than 
the  latter  part  of  September.  I  have  more 
than  once  taken  this  work  in  hand  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  just  named,  but  it  appears 
to  have  no  advantage,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
For  examjile,  in  a  season  like  the  present,  with 
the  exceeding  great  heat  which  we  have  experi- 
enced, the  roots  would  very  quickly  dry  up, 
and  where  this  happens  the  Roses  will  be  sure 
to  feel  it  by  and  by  ;  indeed,  at  no  distant 
date  many  plants  may  die,  and  this  by  no 
means  the  fault  of  those  purchasing  the  plants 
so  much  as  those  executing  the  order.  Not 
that  the  nurseryman  supplying  the  plants  is  to 
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blame,   although    his   employes   are   the   most 
guilty.    Frequently  when  ordering  dwarf  Roses 
for  potting  up  I  distinctly  state  the  purpose  I 
require  them  for,  and  also  make  a  special  ap- 
peal that  the  roots  be  not  subjected  to  any  ex- 
posure either  when  being  lifted  or  in  the  pack- 
ing   shed      I    have    more    than   once   further 
requested  that  the  root  end  of  the  package  be 
stood  in  the  water  tank,  or  the  plants  dipped 
in   water.      But   in   spite   of   many  similar  re- 
quests,   the    roots    are    often   very   dry   when 
they  come  to  hand.     Whenever  this  happens   I 
always  soak  the  roots  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
water  tank,  and  then  heel  the  plants  into  some 
moist  soil,  and  throw  a  wet  mat  or  its  equiva- 
lent   over    the     shoots     of     the    plants.       In 
this    way    while    lying     in    bulk     any    partly 
shrivelled  wood  may  be  more  readily  plumped 
up  than  could   possibly  be  the  case  were  the 
plants    potted    at    once.     The    latter   metliod 
would  simply  mean  the  greater  exposure  of  the 
plants  to  drying   inSuences   just   at   the  time 
when   anything   in    this    direction    should    be 
avoided.     By   soaking   the   roots   and   keeping 
the  branches  dark,  any  great  mischief  may  be 
checked,  and  I  think  this  method  of  plumping 
up  the  wood  quickly  has  also  the  advantage  of 
preventing  undue  saturation  of  the  fresh   soil 
in  the  pots  just  as  the  plants  are  potted.     For 
instance,   where   the    plants    have   suffered   in 
transit   and   the   wood   has   become   somewhat 
shrivelled,  the  usual  practice  is  to  pot  them  at 
once   and   give  a  thorough    soaking  of   water. 
And  should  the  sun  be  powerful  at  the  time  or 
the  wind  of  a  drying  nature,  more  w.ater  would 
be  supplied  to  the  roots  and  the  syringe  liber- 
ally used  over  the  bushes.    All  this  is  very  well 
in  its  way  and  helpful  enough,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  plants  the  roots  cannot  take 
up  the  moisture  contained  in  the  soil  so  readily, 
and  the  result  is  that  it  becomes  unduly  sod- 
dened.     This,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  giving  the 
plant   a    fair   start.      And   from   experience   I 
prefer,  firstly,  to  plumjj  up  the  wood  and  let 
the  potting  follow  as  soon  as  this  ensues.     Of 
course   there   should   be  no   delay   in   potting 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  new  roots  will  be  wait- 
ing to  push  forth.     Where  such  conveniences 
exLst  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a  deep  pit  into 
which  to  place  these  plants  as  soon  as  potted. 
In  such  places  the  first  soaking  of  water  given 
at  the  root  will  carry  on  the  plants  for  some 
days,  especially  if  lightly  sprayed   with    water 
overhead    daily   and   the  frames  darkened  by 
mats.     A  week  or  so  of  such  treatment  as  this 
is  most  beneficial  in  the  (quicker  production  of 
fresh  roots.     Wlien  this  results,  the  lights  and 
covering  overhead  may  lie  dispensed   with,  un- 
less it  be  a  time  of  exceptional  rain,  when  the 
lights   may   be    placed   over    the    plants,    but 
admitting  plenty  of  air. 

A  very  great  deal  of  the  ultimate  success  or 
failure  with  freshly  potted  Roses  of  this  class 
depends  on  the  youthfuluess  of  the  stocks  on 
which  the  plants  are  budded.  Frequently  old 
stocks  that  have  been  worked  a  second  time 
without  being  replanted,  while  making  fine 
bushes  to  look  upon,  are  by  no  means  the  most 
desirable,  certainly  not  the  most  successful. 
This  is  due  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  to  the 
increased  number  of  the  larger  roots  and  the 
scarcity  of  the  smaller  fibrous  roots,  the  latter 
much  the  more  valuable  for  any  purpose,  more 
so  when  the  plants  are  destined  for  pots. 
When  potting  up  the  plants,  remove  any 
damaged  portions  with  a  sharp  knife  and  see  that 
no  buds  exist  on  the  stock.  Where  such  have 
been,  shave  the  eye  level  with  the  stock  and  so 
keep  them  in  check.  It  is  also  a  good  plan 
with  any  feebly-rooted  plants  to  nick  tlie  stem 
immediately  below  the  ground  line,  in  this  v/ay 


securing  more  roots  and  greater  vigour  of  the 
plants  themselves.  As  a  general  rule,  if  the 
plants  are  of  fair  size,  a  pot  9  inches  deep  will 
be  the  most  useful  ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
favour  pots  deeper  and  wider  at  the  base  than 
those  usually  obtainable.  The  ordinary  8-inch 
pots  are  much  too  tapering  and  afford  insuffi- 
cient room  at  the  bottom,  where  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  roots  is  found.  A  good 
.sized  pot  for  ordinary  culture  should  be  8  inches 
in  diameter  at  top,  7  inches  at  bottom,  and  9 
inches  deep,  measured  inside  in  each  case. 
Such  a  pot  would  take  the  roots  of  ordinary 
plants  without  crowdii  g  them  into  a  macs,  and 
permit  of  the  addition  of  more  soil  below  the 
roots  than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  Sinch 
pot  as  usually  .seen.  E.  J. 


Rose  Victor  Hugo. — This  has  been  the  best 
dark  Rose  of  the  year.  It  has  not  only  grown 
well  and  flowered  freely,  but  the  rich  dark  velvety 
colouring  has  ftood  the  late  burning  weather  with- 
out getting  seriously  faded.  As  a  garden  Rose,  I 
am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  superior  to  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  which  I  have  hitherto  looked 
upon  as  the  best  dark  Rose. — J.  C.  Clarke. 

Rose  Lady  Helen  Stewart. — I  do  not  find 
this  Rose  any  more  subject  to  mildew  than  many 
others  in  the  same  line  of  cclour.  If  it  has  one 
fault  it  is  that  it  is  not  always  a  good  grower.  I 
do  not  believe  it  takes  kindly  to  the  Maiietti 
stock,  as  I  tiave  seen  it  in  several  places  lookmg 
anything  but  happy,  and  on  its  own  roots  with 
me  it  is  a  poor  doer.  Its  highly  perfumed  flowers 
make  up  for  some  of  its  other  shortcomings. — 
J.  C.   C. 

Rose  Dr.  Grill. — The  coloured  illustration  of 
this  Rose  in  The  Garden  some  time  ago  was,  I 
think,  instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  front  its 
merits  as  a  pretty  free  blooming  variety.  It  was 
raised  as  far  back  as  1886  and  is  mott  useful  for 
cutting,  being  really  perpetual  and  developing 
lovely  flowers  early,  as  h  ell  as  Late,  in  the  season. 
The  colour  is  an  attractive  shade  of  coppery  rose. 
Although  it  is  not  large  enough  for  e.xhibition, 
this  Rose  should  be  one  of  the  first  selected 
for  garden  culture. — S. 

Six  really  good  Hybrid  Teas. — It  was 
not  until  the  National  Rose  Society  saw  fit  to 
formally  recognise  this  clas^  as  distinct  from  the 
Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  we  heard  dis- 
paraging remarks  in  connection  with  them.  For 
some  time  it  has  been  my  opinion  that  this  class 
has  a  great  future  before  it,  and  although  they 
were  very  poorly  represented,  once  not  at  all,  in 
the  classes  set  apart  for  them  at  the  N.  C.  S.  ex- 
hibitions, last  summer  saw  some  creditable  boxes, 
eight  stands  having  been  put  up.  Augustine 
(iuinoieseau.  La  France,  Captain  Christy,  Caro- 
line Testout,  Gustave  Regis,  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone  are  half  a  dozsn  varieties  thoroughly 
deserving  culture  in  any  collection  of  Roses.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  choose  a  second  six,  in 
which  case  I  should  take  Bardou  Job,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Graie  Darling,  La  Fraicheur,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,  and  Manpiis  of  Salisbury.  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  and  Bardou  Job  are  two  excellent 
climbers,  the  semi-double  of  the  latter  being  one 
of  our  brightest  glowing  crimsons.  La  France 
we  all  know,  but,  free  as  this  old  favourite  is, 
its  blush-white  sport  Augustine  (Juinoisseau  is 
even  more  so.  C'aroline  Testout  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone  cannot  be  beaten  by  any  Rose  of  their 
colours,  whether  we  look  for  size,  form,  lasting 
qualities,  perfume,  or  freedom  in  blooming. 
Most  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  simply  grand  for 
pot  work,  and  1  am  sure  that  the  new  addition, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  now  returned  to  us  from 
America  under  the  name  of  Belle  Siebrecht,  will 
soon  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all.  Very 
much  of  the  O])po8ition  to  these  as  a  separate 
class  arose  from  the  fact  that  for  many  years  La 
France  and  (,'aptain  Christy  were  placed  with  the 
H.  Perpetuals,  and  also  becau.-e  the  raiser  of 
(iloire  Lyonnaise  sent  it  out   as  the  first  yellow 


H.P.  This  could  only  be  as  a  trade  advertise- 
ment, a  yellow  H.P.  having  a  novel  sound.  The 
raiser  admits  it  to  be  a  cross  between  Baroness 
Rothschild  and  Mme.  Falcot.— R. 

Roses  that  do  not  droop.— For  the  first  time 
during  a  somewhat  lengthened  experience  I  was 
recently  asked  to  furnish  the  names  of  any  Roses 
whose  flowers  do  not  droop.  The  majority  of  the 
H.P.  Roses  have  a  tendency  to  hang  down  their 
heads,  and  are  therefore  unsuitable  for  cutting. 
This  was  the  reason  aesigned  for  making  the  re- 
quest I  have  alluded  to.  Unless  I  am  very  much 
mistaken,  the  querist  will  not  get  a  great  amount 
of  sympathy  from  readers  generally  if  it  is  intended 
to  imply,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  a  fjreat  proportion 
of  the  Roses  we  cultivate  have  this  defect.  If  we 
were  to  grant  this  for  a  moment  we  should  have 
to  exclude  quite  two-thirds  of  the  very  best 
flowers,  and  our  gardens  would  be  all  the  poorer 
for  encouraging  such  a  taste,  as  there  is  only  one 
type  among  the  H.P.'s  that  has  flower-stems 
rigid  enough  to  support  the  bloom  erect  from  the 
time  it  opens  until  it  fades.  The  experienced 
reader  will  understand  that  I  am  alluding  to  such 
varieties  as  Baroness  Rothschild  and  Merveille  de 
Ljon.  But  really  as  regards  any  of  the  others,  I 
do  net  see  that  there  is  serious  cause  for  com- 
plaint. If  there  is  any  cause,  it  must  arise  from 
one  of  two  reasons— indifferent  cultivation  orwant 
of  judgment  in  selecting  the  flowers  of  a  suitable 
age  for  decoration.  This  short  note  may  perhaps 
be  the  means  of  our  hearing  from  readers  whether 
there  are  any  more  who  entertain  the  same 
opinion  as  my  correspondent ;  if  so,  it  would  be 
of  service  if  they  would  kindly  give  the  names  of 
any  Roses  they  have  found  to  have  this  defect. 
From  information  so  furnished  we  may  be  able  to 
compile  a  list  of  non-drooping  varieties  that 
would  be  useful  to  many  readers.  — J.  C.  Clarke, 
Taunton.  
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PLATE   1035. 

SELF-COLOURED  LATE  TULIPS. 

(with     a     COLOUEED    plate     of,     1,     T.     BOUTON 
d'oR.  ;    2,    T.   PICOTEE.  *) 

The  genus  Tulipa  has  naturally  a  very  wide 
distribution,  since,  like  the  Narcissus,  its  various 
species  or  phases  range  from  Britain  and 
S  >uthern  Europe  to  N.  Africa,  Persia,  the 
Caucasus,  Turkestan,  N.  India,  and  Japan. 
The  exquisite  little  yellow  Wood  Tulip  (T. 
sylvestris)  is  possibly  a  native  of  a  few  locali- 
ties in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  it  affects 
chalky  and  flinty  places,  but  it  is  also  easily 
and  abundantly  naturalised  in  woods,  copses, 
and  meadows  elsewhere.  It  is  now  and  then 
to  be  seen  in  the  Christchurch  meads  at 
Oxford,  though  they  are  more  famous  for  the 
cliequered  purple  or  white  Fritillaries  that  nod 
and  flutter  amongst  the  fresh  young  Grass  of  j 
April  or  early  May.  i 

In  Europe  there  are  the  shapely  little  pink 
and  white  Lady  Tulip  of  Clusius  (T.  Clusiana) ; 
T.  Oculus  solis,  red  as  a  soldier's  coat,  with  a 
golden  halo  around  a  black  disc  or  eye  at  the  , 
base  of  each  of  its  petals.  T.  precox,  which 
some  consider  but  a  form  of  the  last-named,  is 
also  found  in  S.  Eastern  Europe  with  one  or 
two  others,  but  the  focus  spot  of  all  the  more 
gorgeous  kinds  is  in  S.E.  Europe  and  Central 
Asia.  The  splendid  Tulipa  Ge^neriana  is 
naturalised  in  fields  and  vineyards  in  one  or 
two  localities  near  Florence,  but  without  a 
doubt  the  bulbs  were  originally  introduced 
there,  or  more  probably  escaped  from  old  gar- 
dens.    The  Tulip  is,  of  all  our  garden  flowers,  a  j 
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great  and  beautiful  mystery  in  many  ways. 
Its  history  is  uncertain,  and  all  the  wild  kinds 
change  so  much  under  garden  culluro,  espe- 
cially if  propagated  from  seed,  that  they  be- 
come scarcely  recognisable  as  compared  with 
their  natural  parents.  Then  their  habit  of 
altering  tlieir  colours  or  "  breaking "  years 
after  tliey  are  reared  from  seed  is,  so  far,  an 
unexplained  mystery.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
are  no  authentic  hybrids  between  any  two  dis- 
tinct species,  but  cross-bred  varieties  of  both 
T.  Gesneriana  (late,  or  florist's  Tulip)  and  of 
T.  suaveolens  (early  Tulip)  are  abundant. 
T.  maorospila  is  supposed  to  be  a  wild  hybrid 
between  T.  Gesneriana  and  some  other  species. 

All  the  seedling  Tulips  seem  originally  to 
have  been  raised  in  Flemish  and  Dutch  gar- 
dens, and  the  first  Eastern  Tulips  are  said  to 
have  reached  England  from  Vienna  about  1578. 


know,  the  origin  of  this  variety  is  unknown,  but 
perhaps  some  of  ciur  Dutch  frieu<ls—  Krelage,  Do 
Graatl',  or  Van  Tubergen — may  enlighten  us  as 
to  the  early  history  of  Bouton  d'Or  and  of  its 
dainty  companion  on  the  plate,  which  has  come 
to  us  of  late  years  under  the  name  of  Pico- 
tee.  What  Picotee  really  is  I  do  not  know, 
whether  a  white,  rose-eilged  form  of  T.  Did- 
lieri,  T.  ful^ens,  or  merely  one  of  the  ubitiui- 
tous  phases  of  T.  Gesneriana,  or  an  esiiecially 
late-blooming  form  of  T.  suaveolens.  Jiut  it  is 
quite  surticient  to  know  that  both  the  varieties 
here  represented  are  good  strong  growers  on  all 
moderately  light  and  warm  soils.  Ijouton  d'Or 
increases  by  oH'sets  very  rapidly,  especially  if 
the  roots  are  taken  up  aud  cleaned  in  July 
ready  for  replanting  in  September.  I  h  ive  had 
large  clumps  of  it  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Gardens  for  ten  or  twelve  years  unmoved.   These 


Late-Jhiwcriiij  Tiitipi^,  forms  of  T.   (_it 


To  Vienna,  Tulip  roots  had  been  sent  or  brought 
by  Ogier  de  Busbecq,  the  Flemish  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  about  the  year  1602.  In  his 
well-known  "Turkish  Letters"  Busbecq  wrote: 
"  The  Tulip  has  little  or  no  smell  :  its  recom- 
mendation is  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
colouring.  The  Turks  are  passionately  fond  of 
flowers,  and,  although  somewhat  parsimonious 
in  other  matters,  do  not  hesitate  to  give  several 
aspres  for  a  choice  blossom ." 

Of  late  years  a  strong  appreciation  has  arisen 
for  self  -  coloured  late  Tulips  as  opposed  to 
the  striped  kinds,  and  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  effective  of  all  the  late  yellow  kinds  is 
Bouton  d'Or  or  Buttercup,  so  faithfully  shown 
by  Mr.  Moon  in  the  coloured  illustration.  Its 
golden  buds  and  blossoms  are  very  strong  and 
pure  in  colour,  with  jet-black  anthers  inside 
the  cup-like  perianth   segments.     So  far  as   I 


flower  well  aud  regularly  every  May-tide,  and 
in  half-shady  places  the  latest  blooms  last  well 
into  June.  How  it  came  here  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  has  been  here  considerably  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  along  with  T.  sylvestris, 
T.  Golden  Eagle,  and  several  very  beautiful 
<j|d  forms  of  T.  Gesneriana,  including  the  rich 
old  treacle- coloured  kinds.  Just  now  there  is, 
as  I  have  hinted  above,  a  revival  or  renaissance 
in  favour  of  the  best  of  old  late  garden  Tulii)s, 
and  for  such  noble  self-coloured  species  as  T. 
Gesneriana,  T.  Gesneriana  Strangwaysi,  T. 
fulgens,  T.  retroflexa,  T.  macrospila,  T.  Golden 
Crown,  T.  Golden  Eagle,  T.  J'.illietiaua,  T. 
vitellina,  and  a  hundred  and  one  self-coloured 
forms  of  the  Flemish  aud  old  English  garden 
Tulips  that  have  been  grown  in  England  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Shakespeare,  and  in 
Belgium    and    Holland    no  doubt  for  at  least 


a  few  years  earlier.  Gerard,  Parkinson,  old 
John  Rea,  and  other  early  English  gardeners 
all  wax  most  enthusiastic  over  the  Tulip — the 
flower  of  delight,  or,  as  an  old  author  says  ; 
"  The  Tulip  is  a  (jueenly  flower,  aud  asketh  a 
rich  soil  and  the  hand  of  a  master." 

To  see  broad  beds,  or  even  large  clumps,  of 
such  brilliaut  kinds  as  T.  Gesneriana,  T.  ful- 
gens or  T.  macros  ila  amongst  fresh  young 
gra-is,  and  with  a  suitable  hedge  or  other  dark 
background,  is  to  see  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
finest  and  most  satisfying  of  all  colours.  I  once 
saw  a  few  hundred  bulbs  of  T.  Gesneriana,  the 
finest  and  Litest  crimson  kind,  flowering  on  a 
turf  bank,  backed  by  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Brier, 
Yew,  Clematis  montana  and  Quince  bushes  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  eti'ect  was  almost  in- 
describable. No  other  llower — not  even  Jacoby 
Geranium  or  the  Pa>i  Anemone — ever  gives  such 
a  rich  and  intense  bit  of  colour.  To  see  any  of 
the  pure  yellow  or  crimson  Tulijis  in  flower 
amongst  greenery  when  the  sunlight  passes 
through  their  cups  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
delights  you  can  have  in  a  garden — not  sweeter 
than  milk-white  Hawthorn,  nor  thin  old  gnarled 
Apple  trees  in  full  bloom,  but  gloriously  regal 
all  the  same. 

There  is  another  picture  in  the  forest  county 
of  Sussex  that  I  well  remember  in  May,  when 
a  few  hundred,  or  thousand  may  be,  of  the 
Wood  Tulip  jewels  the  young  grass  beneath  an 
Oak  tree  on  the  fringo  of  a  wood.  Lovely  as 
are  its  golden  buds  as  seen  in  the  grass,  they 
.are  even  more  beautiful  as  cut  by  the  handful 
and  placed  in  fresh  water  to  open  their  flowers 
indoors.  Even  the  lemon-scented  Mexican 
Cattleya  is  not  more  ex((uisite  in  soft  colouring 
or  more  subtle  in  its  dainty  curvature  of  stalk 
and  petal  as  thus  seen  in  a  vase  ({uite  near  to 
the  eye.  Those  who  grow  the  be.st  of  hardy 
bulbous  flowers  need  not  envy  the  possessors  of 
Orchid  houses.  Squill  and  Datt'odil,  Lily  and 
Iris,  Crocus,  Snowdro])  and  Narcissus  are  all 
lovely  flowers,  but  for  royal  pomp  and  splendour 
one  must  always  have  the  best  of  self-coloured 
Tulips,  both  species  and  varieties,  in  quantity  to 
flower  in  May.  F.   W.  13. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Pi.ANTiNO  Caulii'lowkhs. — It  is  now  high  time 
lliat  the  first  batch  of  Eaily  London,  Walcheren  or 
Early  Erfurt  intended  for  supplying  heads  at  the 
end  of  May  were  transplanted.  Where  handlights 
are  still  used  a  great  advantage  is  gained,  as  there 
is  no  root  disturbance  or  check  given  by  lifting  in 
spring,  and  the  plants  can  as  easily  be  protected 
in  sharp  weather  as  in  frames.  If  the  ground 
was  well  trodden  and  the  lights  placed  in  posi- 
tion as  advised  a  i^hort  lime  since,  the  soil  should 
now  be  in  a  nice  firm  condition  to  receive  the 
roots.  Whore  the  plants  have  been  pricked  out 
into  beds,  they  may  with  care  be  lifted  with  a  fair 
amount  of  soil  adhering  and  should  feel  the  check 
of  removal  but  little.  If  rain  has  not  fallen 
lately,  give  a  gentle  soaking  with  a  rose  the  day 
previous  to  planting  and  choose  a  calm  dull  day 
for  the  operation.  Avoid  the  common  practice  of 
laying  out  many  plants  at  one  time  ;  rather  repeat 
the  journey,  and  lay  out  say  half  a  row  at  once, 
otherwise  the  roots,  which  are  very  deUcato,  are  apt 
to  suti'or.  Most  gardeners  place  five  plants  in  each 
light,  one  at  each  of  the  four  corners  and  one 
in  the  centre  -  a  very  good  number,  as  then  they 
can  be  reduced  to  three  in  the  spiing  and  allow- 
ance is  made  for  loss  by  grubs  or  bolting.  Plant 
firmly  and  sulliciently  deep  to  prevent  the  plants 
swaying  to  and  fio  by  autumn  winds,  this  ruining 
many  lots  of  plants  in  exposed  gardens.  Planting 
completed,  give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the 
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soil  round  the  roots,  and  if  the  weather  is  open 
and  nights  warm,  leave  the  tops  of  the  lights  off 
for  the  present.  Should,  however,  frost  or  rough 
weather  set  in,  they  will  be  better  left  on,  arrang- 
ing them  crossways  so  as  to  admit  a  portion  of 
air.  If  the  plants  have  to  be  drawn  from  the  seed 
bed,  avoid  the  largest,  choosing  rather  medium- 
sized  ones  with  perfect  centres.  The  next  thing 
to  be  considered  is  the  protection  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  in  frames  or  pits  for  transplant- 
ing for  successional  supplies  in  June.  The  smallest 
plants  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  provided  they 
are  sound  and  well  rooted,  ns  the  shelter  of  the 
frame  yard  frequently  induces  Cauliflowers  and 
Cabbages  to  grow  too  freely  and  become  ungainly 
by  jNIarch  or  April,  especially  should  the  winter 
be  mild.  Both  in  the  handlights  and  frames  a 
sharp  look-out  will  be  needed  for  the  troublesome 
underground  grub  which  eats  the  plants  off  just 
beneath  the  soil.  Should  the  weather  set  in  wet 
and  slugs  make  their  appearance,  dust  fortnightly 
with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  wood  ashes.  A  little 
of  this  mixture  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil  will  act  as  a  preventive  to  mildew  and  leaf- 
rotting.  Any  spare  plants  left  in  the  seed-beds  may 
be  pricked  out  into  rows  in  a  sheltered  nook  or 
corner  where  they  can  easily  be  protected  in  sharp 
weather.  In  ordinary  winters  and  on  warm  soil 
they  will  sometimes  survive  and  be  more  useful 
for  spring  planting  than  frame-protected  plants, 
should  the  latter  grow  too  large. 

Globe  Artichokes.— Owing  to  the  destruction 
by  frost  amongst  the  roots  of  this  vegetable  last 
winter,  many  were  induced  to  sow  seed  in  spring 
to  raise  a  new  stock,  I  advised  that  when  trans- 
planted they  should  be  grown  on  a  spare  piece  of 
ground,  in  order  to  prove  their  value  beforeputting 
them  into  the  permanent  rows,  as,  generally 
speaking,  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  is 
worthless.  Select  those  worth  retaming  and  plant 
at  once  on  good  rich  land  ;  give  a  good  mulch  of 
Bracken  or  dry  oat  straw,  but  by  no  means  use 
decayed  manure,  as  this  only  makes  matters 
worse.  On  heavy  soils  it  will  be  safest  to  wait 
until  spring  before  planting  these  seedlings, 
mulching,  as  advised  above,  where  the  plants 
stand.  Those  who  just  saved  their  stock  last 
spring  will,  if  their  soil  is  at  all  strong  and  re- 
tentive, do  well  to  sever  a  number  of  the  healthy 
young  offsets  some  time  during  this  month  and 
pot  them  up  into,  say,  6- inch  pots,  giving  them  the 
shelter  of  a  cool  pit  or  deep  frame,  where  a  cover- 
ing can  be  thrown  over  in  sharp  weather.  These 
will  increase  in  size  and,  if  planted  out  in  March, 
give  finer  heads  (even  if  a  little  later  in  the 
season)  than  garden-established  clumps.  Some 
gardeners  have  abandoned  mulching  the  old  stools 
in  the  open,  thinking  that  it  made  matters  worse  ; 
but  if  light  material  is  used,  and  this  is  removed 
in  mid-winter  and  replaced  with  fresh,  a  wet  mass 
round  the  collars  is  avoided.  It  is  when  decayed 
manure  is  used  that  mischief  follows  in  periods  of 
much  wet  and  frost  combined.  Frost  being 
already  upon  us,  those  who  value  the  late  heads 
had  better  throw  a  little  canvas  or  some  garden 
mats  over  the  jjlants  when  frost  threatens  ;  a  few 
rough  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  will  support 
the  mats.  Liquid  manure  may  still  be  given  to 
plants  that  are  at  all  weakly  ;  on  stiff  soil,  how- 
ever, no  more  moisture  should  be  given. 

MnsHRooM  hou.se. — In  a  previous  calendar  I 
gave  instructions  concerning  the  preparation  of 
an  early  bed,  and  this  will  ere  now  have  been 
spawned  and  soiled.  The  house,  hitherto  warm 
enough  without  any  artificial  heat,  will  now  need 
a  gentle  pipe  warmth  on  cold  nights  to  keep  up 
a  temperature  of  r>5\  As  soon,  however,  as  it  is 
seen  that  the  spawn  is  in  active  operation,  a  fall 
to  ri(P  may  be  allowed,  this  figure  suiting  the 
secondary  and  main  crop  beds  better.  Should  the 
heat  of  the  early  bed  show  signs  of  falling,  give  a 
fair  covering  of  dry  oat  straw,  and,  provided  the 
material  is  fairly  moist,  do  not  water  the  bed 
until  the  young  M  ushrooms  make  their  appearance. 
Manure  from  corn-fed  horses  should  be  collected 
each  morning,  for,  as  a  rule,  by  the  time  sufficient 
has  been  procured  and  gently  sweated  it  is  time 
to  make  up  another  bed.     Some  people  throw  the 


droppings  into  a  heap  and  allow  them  to  remain 
unturned  for  some  daj'S  in  order  to  save  time,  but 
the  practice  is  a  bad  one,  as  by  such  violent 
sweating  much  of  the  ammonia  required  for  pro- 
ducing and  nourishing  the  young  Mushrooms  is 
wasted  in  evaporation,  neither  do  such  beds  last 
so  long.  Throwing  it  into  a  ridge  and  turning  it 
every  morning  is  by  far  the  best  plan,  always  let- 
ting that  portion  which  was  at  the  outside  of  the 
heap  be  worked  into  the  centre  next  time.  The 
long  straw  should  be  removed  as  the  manure  is 
gathered,  but  the  short  should  be  left  in  to  assist 
in  keeping  it  open,  and  thus  encourage  a  freer 
working  of  the  spawn.  A  very  common  mistake 
in  Mushroom  houses  is  to  saturate  the  walls  and 
floors  every  day  with  water.  This  creates  a  close, 
steamy  atmosphere,  which  quickly  turns  the 
young  Mushrooms  black  and  hinders  them  from 
swelling.  The  best  plan  is  to  lightly  syringe  the 
paths  and  walls  each  morning,  and  no  more 
Insert  the  spawn  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  has 
fallen  to  90",  as  if  left  till  cooler,  the  disturbance 
of  the  surface  and  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
doors  often  lower  the  temperature  another  10°. 

FoKC'iNG  French  Be-\>'S. — It  may  seem  prema- 
ture to  speak  of  this  work,  but  a  batch  sown 
now  and  brought  forward  in  a  moderate  heat 
only  will  not  bo  in  a  bearing  state  until  the 
outdoor  protected  and  cool  frame-grown  lots  are 
past.  I  usually  sow  about  this  date,  having  re- 
lied principally  on  those  good  old  varieties  Os- 
born's  Forcing  and  Sion  House.  Where  the 
plants  can  be  treated  to  plenty  of  light  and  air 
and  a  sturdy  growth  secured,  8  inch  pots  may  be 
used  for  this  sowing,  but  all  succeeding  batches 
should  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots  and  feeding  re- 
sorted to.  A  few  gardeners  grow  their  Beans  in 
shallow  home-made  boxes,  and  a  capital  plan  it 
is  if  room  can  be  found  for  them.  It  is  astonish- 
ing in  how  little  a  quantity  of  soil  Beans  will 
thrive,  and  it  does  not  become  sour,  as  does  a 
potful,  if  once  over-watered.  Very  little  water 
will  be  required  until  the  Beans  appear  through 
the  soil  ;  indeed,  rule-of-thumb  watering  must  be 
avoided,  or  basal  rot  and  death  will  quickly  ensue. 
Sow  enough  seed  to  allow  of  thinning  out  the 
plants  when  an  inch  or  so  high,  but  do  not  upon 
any  account  top  dress  with  soil,  as  the  idea  that 
Beans  emit  surface  roots  is  erroneous.  In  turning 
out  old  batches  of  forced  Beans  that  have  been 
top-dressed  I  never  once  yet  found  that  any 
new  roots  had  entered  it.  A  house  kept  at  55^ 
to  60°  during  hours  of  darkness  will  suit  French 
Beans  at  this  time  of  year,  60°  being  the  mini- 
mum temperature  a  month  hence.  In  preparing 
the  pots  see  that  plenty  of  drainage  is  placed  in 
the  bottom  ;  the  slovenly  plan  of  one  crock  over 
the  hole  and  a  few  leaves  is  not  conducive  to  a 
free  and  healthy  growth,  especially  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  J.  Crawford. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Peaches  and  Nectarine.?. — After  the  genial  rains 
the  fruitgrower  will  now  be  busy  lifting  and 
transplanting.  Trees  that  have  grown  too  strong 
and  cast  their  buds  or  fruit  will  well  repay  for 
lifting.  Trees,  the  leaves  of  which  curl  and 
mildew  badly,  may  be  cured  by  careful  lifting, 
giving  suitable  drainage,  and  bringing  the  roots 
near  the  surface.  Young  trees  growing  grossly 
need  the  strong  roots  shortened  back,  and  older 
trees  inclined  to  grow  coarse  must  have  similar 
treatment.  In  lifting  old  or  young  trees  it  should 
be  first  ascertained  if  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
moist ;  if  at  all  dry,  by  removing  a  portion  of 
the  surface  soil,  making  a  basin,  and  well  satu- 
rating the  roots  before  lifting,  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  injury  to  surface  roots.  After  the  trans- 
planting another  good  watering  will  cause  new 
fibrous  roots  to  form,  and  prevent  flagging.  In 
lifting  always  have  plenty  of  room  to  work  freely  : 
open  a  trench  2  feet  wide  at  least  .'?  feet  from  the 
tree,  and  throw  back  all  soil  taken  out,  well  work- 
ing the  soil  from  the  fibrous  roots  with  a  fork,  and 
likewise  getting  well  under  the  trees,  cutting  the 
strong  coarse  roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  En- 
deavour to  preserve  a  solid  ball  of  earth  and  roots 


close  to  the  stems  ;  do  the  work  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  and,  should  the  weather  be  bright, 
give  the  trees  a  moistening  overhead  afterwards. 
Trees  removed  to  a  distance  should  have  the  roots 
and  ball  of  earth  well  supported  by  mats,  boards 
or  a  handbarrow,  as  by  doing  this  work  care- 
fully there  will  be  no  loss  of  fruit  next  season. 

Composts  and  drainage  for  trees. — It  is  im- 
portant to  have  plenty  of  suitable  compost  for 
trees  to  be  lifted  and  replanted.  The  Peach  and 
Nectarine  revel  in  an  open  compost  which  is 
readily  warmed  by  the  sun,  and,  of  course,  in 
tenacious  soils  drainage  is  an  important  factor. 
Great  improvement  may  be  made  in  wet  soils  by 
ample  drainage  and  raised  borders.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  such  seasons  as  we  have  just  passed 
through  I  have  found  trees  in  a  light  flinty 
soil  starving  from  the  want  of  food  and  moisture, 
and  have  seen  the  necessity  of  having  the  Peach 
border  slightly  lower  than  the  adjoining  border 
to  conserve  the  moisture.  It  often  happens 
where  a  liberal  mulch  is  given  that  the  soil  is  in 
time  so  much  raised  that  the  trees  do  not  get  the 
full  benefit  of  rains  or  watering  ;  it  is  then  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  dowi» 
to  the  roots,  thus  reducing  the  height.  Replace 
the  top  or  richest  portion  of  the  soil.  If  done  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  it  will  benefit  the 
trees,  and  sucker  growth  may  be  removed  at  the 
same  time.  It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  the  evils  of  too  much  manure  for  the  newly- 
lifted  trees.  Excess  is  the  cause  of  strong  rooh 
growth  and  much  better  wood  is  .secured  by  using 
a  suitable  compost.  In  soils  deficient  of  lime, 
chalk  or  old  mortar  rubble  is  invaluable  to  the 
formation  of  a  hard,  fruitful  growth.  In  place  of 
manures  mixed  in  the  soil,  burnt  garden  refuse, 
wood  ashes,  and  road  scrapings  are  of  great 
assistance  in  lightening  a  heavy  wet  soil,  and 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  good  loam,  which  has 
been  stacked  for  a  little  time,  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  young  trees.  Food  can  always  be 
given  as  a  surface  dressing  at  anj'  season,  and  in 
no  case  (unless  the  soil  is  poor  and  much  impover- 
ished) should  animal  manure  be  placed  under  the 
roots.  Drainage  should  be  freely  used  in  stiff 
heavy  soils,  using  brick  rubble  and  making  a 
mound  of  the  same  before  planting  young  trees. 
Cover  the  rubble  with  thick  sods  of  freshly-cut> 
turf,  grass  side  downwards. 

Aprtcot.?    unfruitful. — Much   that  has  been 
said  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  applicable  to  i 
Apricots.     I  like  to  lift  Apricots  before  the  leaves  ] 
change  colour,  to    retain    the  foliage  as   long  as  ( 
possible    after    lifting,   and   thus   get    new   root  I 
action   before   severe  weather  sets  in.     Apricots 
which   fail   to  make  good  wood  and  fruit  freely! 
will  well  repay  attention,  adding  new  material  I 
for  the  roots  to  work  in.     I  have  had  trees  which  j 
were  valueless    give    very   heavy   crops   in    two  I 
seasons  after  being  lifted.     But  my  remarks  musbl 
not   be  taken  to  infer  that  lifting  will  cure  all  f 
evils.     Still,  in  the  case  of  unfruitful  trees  I  would 
strongly  advi=e  more  attention  to  the  roots  as 
early  in  October  as  possible  in  poor  soils,  giving  , 
food  as  advised  for  Peach  trees  with  the  additioDJ 
of  bone  meal  to  impoverished  soil.  The  renovation,! 
if  undertaken  in  time,  will  often  save  the  trees. 
In    soil    requiring    drainage   apply    it   freely,    as  I 
Apricots  delight  in  copious  supplies  of  water. 

Planting  new  trees. — The  compost  already  I 
advised,  namely,  good  turfy  loam,  should  be  used  I 
freely  for  young  Apricots,  as  by  using  suitablo-I 
materials  the  trees  make  a  good  foundation  and  ar&| 
then  in  better  condition  to  resist  disease.  Earlyj 
planting  is  also  important  with  many  stone  fruits,^ 
especially  in  wet  soils.  Those  who  require  thoM 
hardiest  Apricots  must  rely  upon  such  sorts  as  ] 
Large  Early,  a  free  grower  ;  Hemskirk,  a  similarJ 
variety  to  Moorpark  and  the  best  of  all,  rather,! 
subject  to  canker,  but  a  robust  grower;  Breda,] 
small,  but  reliable  ;  Large  Red,  somewhat  after  I 
Large  Early,  and  Powells  Late,  a  hardy  late  kind] 
less  subject  to  disease  than  many  others.  ThisI 
is  a  small  list,  but  I  have  found  these  varieties'! 
succeed  when  others  have  failed.  In  planting*! 
firm  the  roots  well,  and  afterwards  give  the  sur^l 
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face  a  light  covering  of  short  strawy  littei',  first 
watering  thoroughly  should  the  soil  be  dry. 

Figs. — The  crop  on  open  walls  has  this  season 
been  very  good  where  the  trees  escaped  injury 
last  winter,  and  now  the  fruit  is  cleared  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  preparing  the  trees  for  the 
winter,  as  I  attach  more  importance  to  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood  than  to  coddling  or  covering 
to  preserve  half  matured  wood.  Much  may  be 
done  now  to  expose  the  wood  required  for  next 
season's  fruit.  All  Figs  visible  or  of  any  size  are 
now  useless.  It  is  the  embryo  fruits  at  the  points 
of  the  shoots  which  require  light  and  air.  All 
useless  fruits  should  now  be  removed,  also  shoots 
and  lateral  growth  which  cannot  be  attached  to 
the  wall.  Trees  that  were  badly  cut  early  in  the 
year  by  frost  if  attended  to  as  previously  advised 
will  have  made  good  leaders.  Keep  these  close 
in  to  the  wall,  removing  any  useless  wood  or  late 
fruits,  also  any  new  sucker  growth  from  the  base. 

Crowded  old  Fio  trees. — These  are  often  seen 
a  mass  of  old,  thick  crowded  wood  with  a  scarcity 
of  good  fruiting  wood.  Two  ways  are  now  open 
to  redress  the  evil,  one  now,  another  next  spring. 
If  these  trees  are  root-pruned  now  and  the  beat 
wood  given  wall  shelter,  a  lot  of  the  old  wood 
may  be  taken  out  next  April.  In  root-pruning 
old  trees  do  not  be  too  severe  the  first  time,  but 
allow  a  fair  space  from  the  wall.  Give  the  roots 
left  the  new  soil  advised  above  with  some  bone- 
meal,  using  plenty  of  old  mortar  rubble,  and 
ramming  the  new  compost  firmly. 

G.   Wythes. 


Orchids. 


ONCIDIUM    AUROSUM. 

I  HAVE  a  large  plant  of  the  above.  I  have  had 
it  for  three  years,  and  its  former  possessor  had 
it  for  four  years.  During  the  seven  years  it 
has  never  flowered.  It  was  in  an  8-inch  pot, 
but  this  spring  I  put  it  into  a  12-inch  one.  It 
looks  all  right  and  the  bulbs  are  nice  and  large. 
If  you  could  tell  me  what  to  do  with  it  I  should 
be  glad.  I  have  been  advised  to  break  it  up. — 
John  C.  McLean. 

*^*  The  cultivation  of  Oncidium  aurosum 
presents  no  special  difficulty — in  fact,  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest  Orchids  to  grow.  As  you  give 
no  details  of  your  cultivation  I  cannot  say 
what  is  wrong  in  your  case,  but  the  treatment 
given  below,  if  attended  to,  should  enable  you  to 
both  grow  and  flower  it.  O.  aurosum  is  one  of 
the  larger-growing  members  of  the  genus,  and 
one  that  produces  long  branching  panicles  of 
flowers,  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  on  a  spike 
being  by  no  means  uncommon.  Each  blossom 
is  about  Ij  inches  across,  the  segments  bright 
golden  yellow,  with  a  few  reddish  brown  spots 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Being  a  vigorous 
grower,  it  likes  more  pot-room  than  others  in 
the  genus,  allowing  about  a  couple  of  inches 
at  least  around  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Good  drain- 
age must  be  given,  this  being  well  covered  by  a 
thin  layer  of  rough  Moss.  Over  this  the  com- 
post may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  plenty  of  rough  lumps  of 
charcoal  or  potsherds  must  either  be  mixed 
with  this  or  introduced  as  the  work  of  repotting 
proceeds.  The  plants  need  not  be  set  very  high 
above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  but  are  better  for 
being  slightly  elevated,  as  this  ensures  immunity 
from  the  ettects  of  water  collecting  about  the 
bases  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  If  the  old  roots  on 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  plentiful  and  the  compost 
before  repotting  was  not  in  too  bad  condition,  it 
is  unwise  to  disturb  them  more  than  is  avoid- 
able, but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roots  are 
found  to  be  decayed  with  few  live  ones  in  a 
sour  and  close  mass  of  half  rotten  peat,  then 
they  should  be  washed  quite  clear  of  this  and 
only   the  best  of  them   retained.     In   such  a 


case  it  will  also  be  best  to  use  a  smaller  pot 
than  has  been  advised  for  healthy  plants.  The 
compost  being  ready  and  the  pots  well  cleaned 
and  dry,  bed  this  around  the  plants  firmly, 
but  not  too  close,  laying  the  peat  and  Moss  and 
the  crocks  in  alternate  layers  and  using  a  blunt- 
pointed  dibber  to  fix  it.  The  pots  having  been 
filled,  trim  ott'  all  ragged  ends  neatly  and  return 
the  plants  to  the  growing  quarters.  This  should 
be  in  a  temperature  only  a  little,  if  any,  above 
that  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  or  say  a 
structure  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  heavy 
shading  in  summer,  the  minimum  winter  tem- 
perature being  about  50".  The  lightest  and 
mo.st  airy  position  should  be  given  the  plants, 
and  after  repotting  they  must  be  carefully 
watered  at  the  roots  until  the  latter  are  again 
well  on  the  move,  then  increasing  the  supply  by 
degrees  as  the  new  growths  develop.  If  you 
wish  to  propagate  the  species,  you  may  divide 
it  as  recommended,  but  this  would  certainly  not 
predispose  the  plants  to  flowering.  If  the 
pseudo-bulbs  on  your  plant  are  quite  finished 
up,  you  had  better  reduce  the  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots  for  a  time,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
cause  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel.  This  may 
have  the  efl'ect  of  causing  the  plant  to  flower, 
but  the  species  with  me  has  never  given  any 
trouble  in  this  respect.  Endeavour  to  keep  it 
quite  at  rest  till  the  spring,  only  just  enough 
water  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump  bemg  needed  ; 
then  when  the  growths  start,  grow  it  as  quickly 
and  strongly  as  possible,  and  most  likely  you 
will  be  favoured  with  flowers  in  abundance  in 
the  autumn.  With  all  these  tall-growing  Onci- 
diums  there  should  be  a  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  growing  and  resting  periods,  giving  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  for  the  species 
in  question  a  cool  house.  By  comparing  this 
treatment  with  your  own  you  may  possibly  see 
where  you  have  gone  wrong.  The  most  frequent 
mistake  made  by  amateurs  and  beginners  is  a 
too  close  atmosphere,  especially  during  the 
growing  season. — H.  R. 


Aerides  afliae. — This  is  a  pretty  lif,tle  species 
and  very  free- flowering  when  well  managed.  The 
best  position  for  it  is  in  the  Cattleya  house,  where 
the  growth  is  more  likely  to  be  well  ripened  than 
if  kept  in  the  East  India  house.  The  erect  spikes 
are  very  closely  set  with  the  pretty  little  pink  and 
white  blossoms,  and  are  produced  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  near  the  top  of  the  plant.  Small 
baskets  or  shallow  suspended  pans  may  be  used, 
and  not  too  much  Moss  should  be  placed  about 
the  roots. 

Epidendrum  Wallisi. — This  belongs  to  the 
section  with  upright  distichous-leaved  stems, 
growing  about  2  feet  high  and  producing  terminal 
racemes  of  flowers.  These  are  about  an  inch 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  yellow,  with  dots  of 
crimson,  the  broad  spreading  lip  white,  with  lines 
of  a  faint  purple  tinge.  This  species  requires 
liberal  treatment  to  obtain  good  results  ;  it  must 
be  potted  firmly  in  good  peat  and  Sphagnum,  and 
grown  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house.  The 
plants  never  seem  entirely  at  rest,  and  should  be 
let  have  their  own  way  in  this  respect.  A  liberal 
supply  of  water  must  ba  given  all  the  year  round, 
only  a  little  less  being  needed  during  winter  than 
in  summer. 

Onc'dium  Harrisonianum. — Where  small, 
but  brightlj'  coloured  flowers  are  appreciated,  this 
pretty  little  species  will  probably  find  many 
admirers.  It  is  a  very  old  species,  having  flowered 
as  far  back  as  lS3i2  in  the  collection  of  the  lady 
whose  name  it  bears,  yet  it  is  not  so  common  as 
many  newer  kinds.  The  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves 
are  small  and  grow  in  clusters,  and  the  spikes 
are  produced  rather  freely  in  autumn  and  some- 
times again  in  .^spring.  These  attain  a  height 
of  about  a  foot,  the  flowers  being  rather  closely 
set  upon  them,  plants  with  halfa  dozen   or  more 


spikes  being  very  attractive.  Each  flower  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  bright  yellow, 
spotted  with  brownish-red.  The  pots  used  for 
this  Oncidium  must  only  be  large  enough  to  take 
the  plants  easily,  as  it  is  not  a  strong-rooting 
kind.  Three  pirts  of  Sphagnum  to  one  of  peat 
will  grow  it  well,  and  the  drainage  must  be  about 
two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  pot.  It  winters 
best  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  but 
during  summer  it  may  be  placed  with  the  Odonto- 
glossums.  Plenty  of  water  will  be  needed  in  the 
small  pots  advised  above,  so  the  compost  must  be 
frequently  renewed,  at  least  on  the  surface,  or  the 
requisite  amount  of  air  cannot  reach  the  roots,  a 
very  important  detail  in  the  management  of  these 
small-growing  kinds. 

Slasdevallia  po'ystlcta. — This  species  does 
not,  I  think,  usually  flower  in  autumn,  but  I 
recently  saw  a  nice  plant  in  full  bloom.  The 
blossoms  are  small,  but  plentifully  produced, 
occurring  on  racemes  of  about  five  or  six.  The 
sepals  are  rosy  white,  profusely  spotted  with 
purple,  and  the  flowers  last  a  long  while  in  good 
condition.  It  is  a  Peruvian  Orchid,  introduced  in 
1874,  and  is  best  grown  in  small  pots  or  pans  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum.  The  early 
spring  is  the  best  time  to  repot. — R. 


PLEIONES. 
With  the  flowering  of  Pleione  lagenaria  the 
season  for  these  pretty  Orchids  commences, 
lasting  from  now  until  February  or  March,  and 
serving  to  brighten  up  the  cool  house  during  late 
autumn  and  winter.  In  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  these  Orchids  closely  resemble  Ccelo- 
gyne,  to  which  genus  modern  botanists  ascribe 
them.  They  are,  however,  so  difl'erent  in  habit 
of  growth,  manner  of  flowering  and  other  de- 
tails, that  they  will  doubtless  continue  to  be 
better  known  by  the  old  name.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  PleioDes  usually  last  only  one  year,  the 
old  ones  decaying  as  the  new  ones  are  being 
formed.  They  are  all  deciduous,  producing  the 
flowers  along  with  the  young  growth.  A  dis- 
tinct growing  and  resting  season  must  be  ob- 
served with  these  Orchids,  and  as  they  com- 
mence to  grow  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
they  require  also  to  be  repotted  at  different 
times.  All  of  them  are  best  attended  to  just  as 
the  flowers  have  faded.  It  is  usual  to  repot  the 
plants  annually  and  to  shake  away  all  the  old 
soil  from  about  the  roots,  as  with  deciduous 
Calanthes.  The  beat  compost  for  them  is  two- 
thirds  of  nice  fibrous  yellow  loam  to  one  of  peat, 
adding  to  this  enough  chopped  Sphagnum  and 
finely-broken  crocks  to  make  a  light  and  elastic- 
feeling  mixture  that,  while  holding  plenty  of 
moisture,  will  soon  run  dry.  Many  growers  are 
in  the  habit  of  filling  large  shallow  pans  with 
the  Ijulbs,  and  in  this  way  a  good  display  can  be 
made,  though  for  many  reasons  smaller  pots  are 
preferable,  and  I  never  use  any  larger  than 
5-inch.  By  planting  in  this  size  it  is  easy  to 
arrange  the  plants  among  small  pots  of  Ferns, 
which  hide  the  great  defect  of  Pleiones,  viz., 
the  fact  of  their  flowering  upon  the  leafless 
pseudo-bulbs.  Growing  small  seedling  Ferns  in 
the  pans  has  also  been  tried,  but,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  with  no  great  advantage,  these 
being  usually  kept  too  dry  after  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  the  Pleiones  are  finished  and  before 
the  flowers  appear,  losing  most  of  the  fronds. 
Besides  this,  the  roots  of  most  Ferns  appear 
to  have  a  fining  effect  upon  the  Orchid  compost, 
spoiling  its  open  condition,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  I  never  care  to  see  them  in  Orchid  pots 
or  baskets.  The  plants  having  been  shaken  free 
of  the  old  soil,  the  roots  may  be  shortened 
back,  but  not  all  cut  ofl",  as  they  help  to  steady 
the  bulbs  in  their  new  p  sition.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  repotting  not  to  injure  the  young 
growths,  and  the  base  of  the  old  pseudo-bulbs 
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may  just  rf  st  on  the  top  of  the  compost,  which 
should  be  kept  rather  higher  iu  the  centre  of 
the  pot  than  round  the  rim,  the  flowers  showing 
to  greater  advantage  this  way.  If  any  new  roots 
are  being  emitted  before  the  plants  are  potted, 
even  more  care  than  before  is  necessary.  The 
roots  are  really  the  most  important  point  to  be 
studied,  and  providing  them  with  a  suitable 
holding  and  careful  watering  are  of  even  more 
consequence  than  the  temperature.  They  must 
be  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house  for  a  time  after 
potting,  and  extreme  care  is  needed  in  water- 
ing, too  much  or  too  little  being  eciually  in- 
jurious. When,  however,  they  are  rooting 
freely  a  full  supply  may  be  given,  and  the 
plants  will  thrive  in  a  cooler  house.  They  all 
enjoy  plenty  of  atmo.spheric  moisture,  and  a 
light  position  is  essential.  As  soon  as  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  matured,  lessen  the  water  sup- 
ply a  little,  giving  less  and  less  as  the  foliage 
turns  colour  and  falls.  Then  when  the  flower- 
buds  are  seen  to  be  again  pushing  increase  the 
supply,  as  this  will  strengthen  the  plants  and 
cause  the  flowers  to  be  of  better  substance  and 
colour,  therefore  lasting  longer  and  making  a 
better  display.  To  propagate  Pleiones  the 
plants  must  be  grown  as  vigorously  as  possible, 
attending  carefully  to  every  detail  of  their  cul- 
ture. Then  a  large  percentage  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  will  produce  two  new  growths,  the  result- 
ant pseudo-bulbs  being  afterwards  potted  sepa- 
rately. The  species  named  below  are  among 
the  best  known  and  most  useful  kinds,  and  will 
make  an  interesting  collection. 

P.  HooKERiANA  is  a  charming  spring  and  early 
summer-flowering  kind,  requiring  rather  different 
treatment  from  the  other  kmds.  It  thrives  best 
in  shallow  pans  hung  up  close  to  the  glass  in  the 
cool  house.  The  manner  of  flowering  is  also 
difl'erent,  the  blossoms  being  produced  along  with 
the  young  growth  and  not  pieceding  it.  These  are 
of  a  bright  rose  colour  excepting  the  lip,  which  is 
white  with  a  few  reddish  blotche.s  near  the  ba.se. 
This  species  was  discovered  by  Sir  J .  Hooker  in 
1878  at  great  elevations  in  the  Himalayas,  where 
it  grows  on  the  mossy  trunks  of  trees. 

P.  HUMius  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  in 
the  genus,  the  lip  being  especially  attractive. 
This  is  very  large  and  spreading  in  front,  where 
it  is  beautifully  fringed.  The  colour  is  pale  Ulan 
or  rose,  striped  with  purplish  crimson  and  suff'used 
with  yellow.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  in  the 
type  of  the  purest  glistening  white,  but  in  the 
variety  tricolor  they  are  very  light  rose.  A  native 
of  Northern  India,  introduced  in  18.50. 

P.  LACENAKiA  is  a  large  flowering  and  very 
effective  kind,  and  one  of  the  best  known.  Its 
blossoms  are  produced  during  the  present  and 
next  month  on  one  or  two-flowered  scapes.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  rather 
paler  in  ground  colour,  prettily  marked  with 
crimson  and  yellow.  A  native  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1850.  A 
very  similar  kind  is 

P.  PRTKcox,  which  is,  however,  usually  deeper  in 
colour,  and  its  flowers  are  produced  in  winter.  It 
is  a  widely  di.stributed  species  in  Northern  India, 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  .5000  feet  or  OOOO  feet. 
A  deeply-coloured  and  large-flowered  form  of  this 
kind  is  P.  pr.«cox  Wallichiaiia,  which  is  sometimes 
classed  as  a  distinct  species. 

P.  .MACULATA  is  another  variable  and  beautiful 
kind,  thriving  well  in  an  intermediate  house.  Its 
blossoms  are  about  4  inches  across,  pure  white  in 
ground  colour,  the  lip  being  prettily  spotted  and 
blotched  with  crimson,  and  having  tevoral  yellow 
ridges  running  lengthways  from  the  column. 
Also  a  native  of  India,  introduced  in  1850.       H. 


Flowera  of  Ejjypt. — The  oldest  herbarium  in 
the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  Egyptologii-t 
Museum  at  Cairo.  A  few  examples  trom  Cairo 
may  be  seen  at  Kew.  It  consists  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers  collected 


together  from  ancient  Egyptian  graves.  These 
floral  remains  are  practically  all  in  a  well-preserved 
condition.  In  most  of  the  flowers  those  parts 
which  have  been  protected  by  an  outer  covering 
are,  in  spite  of  their  extreme  delicacy,  perfectly 
intact,  while  their  colours  have  been  preserved  in 
a  remarkable  manner  ;  it  has  even  been  found 
that  some  of  the  blossoms  by  immersion  in  water 
showed  that  they  still  retain  possession  of  their 
colouring  matter.  All  the  flowers  are  such  as 
grow  to-day  in  Egyptian  gardens,  and  were  used 
as  votive  offerings,  as  we  offer  wreaths  and  Palm 
leaves  to-day.  The  most  interesting  feature  of 
these  collections  is  their  great  age.  Some  of 
them  were  immured  in  sarcophagi  so  far  back  as 
'25(10  B.C. 

Railway  station  gardens.— A  correspon- 
dent's notes  on  flower  gardening  at  railway 
stations  reminds  me  of  the  beauty  of  some  of 
the  station   gardens  on  the  Creat   Eastern   line 


be  so  gay  and  attractive,  while  in  others  they 
are  dull,  unattractive,  and  apparently  neglected. 
— J.  C. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE    FLOWERING  ASH. 

''(fbaxinus  ornus.) 

This  is  by  no  means  a  rarity,  being  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
a  small  or  medium-sized  tree,  in  general 
character  like  the  Ash,  but  less  vigorous  in 
growth.  The  principal  distinctive  character — 
from  whence  the  name  is  derived- -is  the  large 
open  plume-like  panicles  of  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  greenish  white  colour,  very  sweet  scented, 


Spikes  of  the  Flowering  Ash  {Praxinus  ornus).    From  a  photograph  by  Miss  Armstrong, 

Monkstown,  Dublin. 


between  Chelmsford  and  Norwich.  Not  only  are 
they  gay,  but  great  taste  i?  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  beds  and  borders.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  the  station-masters  manage 
to  winter  the  (ieraniums,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  only  glass  accommodation  they  have  is  a 
two-light  trame,  often  made  by  themselves.  Yet 
after  the  severity  of  last  January  and  Febru.ary, 
there  are  the  Geraniums  as  gay  as  ever.  At  a 
few  places  I  noticed  several  tree  trunk  ends 
covered  with  their  rustic  bark  utilised  for  Gera- 
niums of  larger  size,  while  Petunias  and  Lobelias 
were  hanging  gracefully  over  the  sides.  Tropito 
lum  canariense  and  the  ordinary  mixed  Nastur- 
tiums were  trained  on  strings,  so  as  to  cover  many 
an  unsightly  outhouse.  Hops,  Virginian  Cropper, 
and  Clematis  Jackmani  drape  many  a  porchway, 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  sunny  front  of  the 
station-master's  house  is  adorned  with  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi  in  its  autumn  garment.  It  is  strange 
that  railway  gardens  in  certain  districts  should 


and  borne  in  great  profusion  about  the  end  of 
May.  Like  the  common  Ash,  the  European 
Ornus  succeeds  best  in  pretty  good  soil,  and  in 
a  moderately  moist  rather  than  a  very  dry 
situation.  When  young  it  is  of  regular  out- 
line, and  blooms  so  freely  even  when  about 
15  feet  high  that  the  plant  is  thickly  studded 
and  the  scent  is  apparent  for  some  distance 
around  the  tree  during  sunshine.  The  habit  of 
the  tree  alters  with  age,  as  it  then  assumes  a 
far  more  open  character,  like  the  common  Ash. 


Medicago  arborea. — This  little  shrub  is  now 
flowering  freely  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a  bush 
trained  upon  the  outside  wall  of  the  cool  division 
of  the  Orchid  house.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and 
allied  to  the  Broom  family.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  and  borne  profusely  in 
crowded  heads  all  along  the  shoots. 
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STORING  POTATOES. 

During  the  past  two  winters  the  severe  frosts 
experienced  have  done  immense  damage  to  the 
Potatoes  stored  in  sheds,  pits  or  clamps  in  the 
fields  and  other  places.  In  some  cases  the  loss 
has  been  very  seriuus,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Potatoes  having  been  more  or  less  frosted 
and  useless  for  sale  or  home  use.  In  face  of 
this  loss,  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  how  the 
present  magnificent  Potato  crop  can  be  pro- 
tected. It  is  only  in  the  best  arranged  gardens 
that  proper  root-sheds  are  provided,  and  those 
who  are  less  fortunatePy  situated  are  obliged  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, utilising  any  spare  or  unoccupied  sheds 
that  are  frequently  far  from  frost-proof,  or,  fail- 
ing such  structures,  the  Potatoes  are  placed  in 
the  ordinary  pit  or  clamp.  Where  sheds  are 
available,  they  are  much  more  suitable  for  stor- 
ing the  Potatoes  than  in  the  open  for  many 
reasons.  Amongst  these  is  the  ease  of  sorting 
over  in  bad  weather  when  it  is  unfit  for  the 
labourers  to  work  outside,  this  timely  removal 
of  rotten  or  decaying  tubers  stopping  further 
loss  ;  the  Potatoes  are  also  dry  and  can  be  taken 
out  at  any  time  without  any  inconvenience  in 
either  frosty  or  wet  weather.  In  many  country 
districts  last  winter  there  was  practically  a 
Potato  ta:nine,  because  they  were  in  a  band  of 
iron,  as  iu  were,  the  soil  over  the  "  bury,"  as 
it  is  term  id  in  this  part,  being  almost  impene- 
trable, anc.  JO  one  would  open  the  "  bury  "  lest 
the  frost  should  enter  and  spoil  the  whole  ;  con- 
sequently price.s  ruled  high  until  a  change 
occurred.  All  this  inconvenience  is  avoided  in 
sheds,  and  even  if  these  erections  have  thin 
walls  and  do  not  keep  out  much  frost,  the 
Potatoes  can  be  made  perfectly  safe  by  a  good 
lining  of  straw  round  the  sides,  underneath  and 
over  the  top.  I  have  kept  Potatoes  in  excellent 
condition  in  such  a  shed,  and  which  have  com- 
pared very  favourably  late  in  the  spring 
■with  those  stored  in  clamps.  Not  only  so, 
but  they  have  been  later  in  starting  into 
growth.  However,  when  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Potatoes  grown  it  is  generally  a  case 
of  "  Hobson's  choice,"  and  they  have  to  be  put 
in  clamps  outside.  After  trying  various  sizes, 
I  find  a  width  of  4  feet  at  the  bottom  best,  as 
the  Potatoes  generate  less  heat  and  keep  much 
sounder  than  in  wider  heaps  ;  the  length  does 
not  signify,  as  it  may  extend  for  hundreds  of 
yards  if  necessary.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
select  a  piece  of  land  with  a  gentle  slope,  then 
dig  out  the  soil  about  a  foot  deep  and  the 
proper  width,  shovelling  out  all  the  loose  soil. 
Some  growers  put  their  Potatoes  in  at  once  and 
cover  over  with  .straw,  but  I  prefer  to  have  a 
layer  of  straw  underneath  and  fill  in  then  with 
the  Potatoes,  bringing  them  up  to  a  pointed 
ridge,  and  then  cover  with  a  6-inch  layer  of 
straw  or  Bracken,  placing  on  that  at  least  6 
inches  of  soil  and  beating  it  firmly.  Before 
the  soil  is  put  on,  a  drain  pipe  fixed  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Potatoes  at  every  6  yards  or  8  yards 
■will  be  of  service,  by  allowing  any  sweat  to 
©scape.  The.se  pipes  will  stand  out  through 
the  soil,  and  a  piece  of  straw  stuck  in  will  keep 
out  a  lot  of  wet,  and  allow  the  internal 
moisture  to  evaporate  as  well  ;  in  a  few  weeks 
time  a  brick  or  piece  of  slate  can  be  put  over 
the  orifice,  as  all  sweating  will  then  be  over. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  sort  the  Potatoes  into 
eating  and  seed  size  before  storing,  and  place 
them  into  diflerent  clamps,  as  it  is  easier  and 
cheaper  to  do  this  as  they  are  picked  up  from 
the  laud  than  it  is  later  on.  Another  point  is 
to  so  arrange  the  varieties  that  those  which  will 


keep  longest  will  come  last  for  use.  Varieties 
like  Windsor  Castle,  Cosmopolitan,  or  others 
of  that  class  will  be  first-class  until  the  new 
year  comes  in,  or  later,  followed  by  Magnum 
Bonum  and  Bruce,  the  latter  being,  in  my 
opinion,  the  finest  and  best  flavoured  late  Potato 
grown,  and  I  always  place  it  so  that  it  will 
come  in  for  use  or  sale  when  all  the  other  varie- 
ties are  over.  Many  gardeners  and  others  at 
this  season  will  have  plenty  of  hedge  prunings. 
Briers  and  long  Grass  from  banks,  itc.  Instead 
of  burning  this  as  rubbish,  I  would  suggest  cart- 
ing it  to  the  Potato  clamps,  and  on  the  approach 
of  sharp  weather,  covering  the  clamps  with 
it.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  frost  this  cover- 
ing will  efiectually  exclude,  not  only  from  Pota- 
toes, but  also  from  Mangold  or  Turnip  heaps. 

W.  G.  C. 

The  protracted  drought. — It  is  many  years 
since  vegetable  crops  suti'ered  so  much  from  want 
of  moisture  in  autumn  as  this  season.  Save  one 
downfall  of  about  an  hour's  duration,  no  rain  has 
fallen  in  this  district  for  many  weeks ;  conse- 
quently all  green  crops  are  suffering  much  and 
Turnips  in  the  open  fields  are  much  distressed. 
Brussels  Sprouts  present  quite  a  blue  appearance, 
having  drawn  every  morsel  of  moisture  from  the 
ground.  Of  course,  later  planted  quarters  can 
still  be  watered  artificially,  but  with  forward 
plots  which  have  met  in  the  rows  this  is  impossible, 
even  if  labour  could  be  spared.  Winter  Spinach 
having  its  roots  near  the  surface  is  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  drought  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing, and  I  never  remember  having  to  water  this 
crop  in  September  before.  Besides  watering  Cole- 
worts,  I  have  had  to  use  soot  freely  over  the  foli- 
age to  disperse  the  colonies  of  insects  which  lack 
of  atmospheric  moisture  has  produced.  If  rain 
does  not  fall  soon  and  in  liberal  quantities,  the 
quality  of  winter  vegetables  in  this  district  will  be 
much  affected. — J.  C.,  Xewark: 

Lifting  Potatoes. — The  work  of  lifting  and 
storing  Potatoes  that  have  grown  to  their  full  size 
is  often  unduly  postponed,  other  matters  requiring 
attention ;  consequently  autumn  rains  descend,  and 
tubers,  which  while  the  soil  was  dry  appeared 
free  from  disease,  are  found  to  be  badly  affected. 
In  East  Anglia  early  lifting  of  ripened  tubers  is 
as  a  rule  practised,  even  though  cleaning  and 
general  routine  work  have  to  be  for  the  time  ne- 
glected, the  autumn  rains  in  that  part  often  being 
heavy  and  continuous.  Not  only  is  disease  en- 
couraged by  a  sudden  transition  of  the  tubers 
from  drought  to  wetness,  but  a  second  growth 
also  by  which  much  of  the  nourishing  properties 
of  the  Potato  are  drawn  out.  My  contention  is 
that  the  malady  may  exist  in  its  embryo  state 
and  yet  not  develop  to  any  appreciable  extent 
unless  fostered  by  some  excessive  change  either 
in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  soil. — J.  C. 

Mushroom    culture    in    America.  —  Mr. 

W.  H.  P.  Barley,  of  Detroit,  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  Mushroom  growers  in  the  country,  and 
he  makes  it  pay.  Ho  assures  us  that  he  can 
make  money,  growing'Mushrooms  at  a  shilling  a 
pound.  Not  only  has  he  a  large  establishment  a 
few  miles  from  Detroit,  but  a  year  ago  he  started 
another  on  Long  Island.  His  Long  Island  houses 
are  .jo  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  7  feet  high,  with 
tiers  of  beds,  one  above  the  other.  His  Detroit 
houses  are  sunk  4  feet  under  ground  level.  Ma- 
nure in  New  York  costs  more  than  it  does  at 
Detroit  and  other  large  cities,  where  the  gardener 
buys  it  direct  from  the  stable  and  hauls  it  home 
himself.  In  the  east,  buildings  cost  far  more  than 
in  the  west ;  the  price  of  timber  in  New  York  is 
much  higher  than  in  Michigan.  His  Detroit 
houses  are  built  of  Pine,  but  his  Long  Island  ones 
are  of  Hemlock.  Mr.  Barley  is  the  nephew  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pocock,  of  Mortlake,  one  of  the  best 
market  gardeners  of  London.  While  Mr.  Barley 
is  building  this  new  set  of  Mushroom  houf-es  on 
Long  Island  one  of  his  sisters  does  the  Detroit 
business.     And  he  has  another  with    him   who 


knows  more  about  growing  Mushrooms  than  any 
other  woman  we  have  ever  met.— Oardeniiuj. 


DEEP  CULTIVATION. 
The  present  year  has  again  plainly  proved  the 
inestimable  value  of  deep  and  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, for  where  shallow  digging  has  been  prac- 
tised the  major  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden 
crops  has  been  a  comparative  failure.  Owing 
to  the  very  dry  and  hot  weather,  many  crops 
have  been  of  shorter  duration  than  in  more 
favourable  seasons,  even  in  the  best  managed 
and  skilfully  worked  gardens.  The  Pea  crop 
especially  has  been  giving  strong  tes'imony  of 
the  benefits  arising  from  deep  cultivation,  for 
though  the  straw  has  been  somewhat  shorter 
than  usual,  the  crop,  size  of  pod  and  general 
excellence  in  quality  have  been  well  maintained. 
Cauliflowers  on  deeply-worked  soil  have  been 
all  that  could  be  desired  and  are  still  highly 
satisfactory,  but  on  quarters  that  have  been  dug 
only  one  spit  deep  the  result  has  been  very  bad, 
scarcely  a  decent  head  being  fit  to  cut,  and  pro- 
bably, owing  to  the  stunted  condition  of  the 
plants,  caterpillars  abounded  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  foliage  was  completely  riddled,  while 
the  same  variety  sown  at  the  same  date  was 
entirely  free  on  deeply  dug  land.  Onions, 
again,  point  out  still  more  forcibly  the  wisdom 
and,  1  think  I  may  safely  say,  the  economy  of 
deep  cultivation.  In  the  one  case,  large  solid 
bulbs  that  will  average  1  lb.  each  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  in  the  other  small,  badly-grown  pro- 
duce that  is  scarcely  good  enough  for  pickling. 
On  the  latter  mildew  appeared  suddenly  towards 
the  end  of  July.  This  was  stopped  by  spraying 
thoroughly  with  half  an  ounce  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  to  each  gallon  of  warm  water.  Both 
runner  and  dwarf  Beans  have  been  extremely 
productive  on  deeply-cultivated  land,  and  other 
similar  instances  could  be  mentioned  as  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  sjstem,  showing  that  the 
extra  labour  and  expense  incurred  are  more  than 
repaid. 

The   time   for,    and    how,    to   double-dig   or 
trench  require  more  judgment  and  care  than 
many  would  imagine,  as  soUs  and  their  working 
are  so  different.     As  a  case  in  point  I  may  men- 
tion that  in  a  garden  not  far  from  here  the  soil 
is  of  a  very  strong  tenacious  character,  and  if 
this  is  trenched  into  ridges  in  the  autumn  or 
■winter,  it  is  practicallyunworkable  in  the  spring, 
as  it  seems  to  set  almost  like  bricks  when  thus 
exposed  to  the  wet  and  changeable  weather  of 
winter,  and  the  gardener  has  repeatedly  assured 
me  that  after  many  trials  he  finds  it  much  the 
best  policy  to  do  all  trenching  or  digging  only 
a  week  or  two  before  the  land  is  required  for 
cropping.     On  other  strong  soils  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  in  early  crops  if  the 
trenching  was  not  done  in  the  autumn  or  winter, 
working  in  at  the  same  time  strawy  manure  to 
act  mechanically  on  the  soil,  rendering  it  more 
porous  and  friable.     Where  a  miftake  is  some- 
times made  is  in  bringing  the  bottom  spit  of 
clayey  soil  to  the  surface,  instead  of  digging  or 
turning  it  over  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  at 
the  same  time  incorporating  manure,  vegetable 
refuse,  or  other  waste  material   to   assist  the 
drainage,  and  also  enrich  the  soil.      If  a  portion 
of  the  garden  is  thus  treated  annually,  in  a  fe^\• 
years  the  soil  and   subsoil   will  be  vastly  im- 
proved  in  character,   and   naturally   the  crops 
■B'ill  be  of  a  higher  order  of  merit.     On  lighter 
sods  I  advocate  bringing  the  bottom  spit  of  the 
trench  to  the  top  and  putting  the  top  in  the 
bottom,  unless  the  former  is  of  a  most  inferior 
nature  ;  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
bring  it  to  the  surface.     A  good  test  of  the  fer- 
tility of  this  lower  soil  can  be  seen   by  noting 
how  Lettuce  and  other  crops  answer  when  grown 
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on  the  ridges  between  Celery  trenches.  If 
these  crops  are  a  decided  .success,  then  it  is 
plainly  indicated  that  the  bottom  soil  is  well 
supplied  with  plant  food,  and  that  it  will  pay 
to  bring  it  nearer  the  surface.  I  also  believe 
many  insect  foes  are  destroyed  by  deep  culti- 
vation ;  the  weather  may  possibly  kUl  many,  but 
I  think  birds  effectually  dispose  of  large  quan- 
tities by  searching  over  the  newly-dug  quarters 
in  search  of  food.  Another  advantage  of  deep 
culture,  according  to  my  experience,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  clubbing  in  the  Cabbage  tribe  ;  neither 
on  heavy  nor  light  soil  has  this  scourge  put  in  an 
appearance  with  me,  though  I  have  been 
obliged  on  many  occasio::s  to  put  the  same 
kind  of  crop  on  the  quarters  two  or  three  times 
consecutively.  In  fact,  the  value  of  deeply- 
worked  soil  for  all  crops  in  either  the  vegetable 
or  fruit  garden  is  immense,  and  the  labour 
necessary  to  perform  the  work  ought  not  to  be 
grudged.  W.  G.  C. 


Chrysanthemums. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

In  the  matter  of  suitable  weather  growers  will 
have  had  little  to  complain  of,  and  the  excep- 
tional amount  of  sunshine  has  had  a  satisfac- 
tory effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  popular 
aufumn  flower.  Everywhere  one  may  see 
bronzed  foliage  and  firm,  well-ripened  wood 
which  is  certain  to  produce  a  crop  of  excellent 
blooms.  The  flowering  period  does  not  appear  to 
be  earlier  than  usual.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  phenomenal  weather  of  September 
would  have  brought  on  the  blossoms  with  a 
rush.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  an 
ordinary  autumn  is  more  conducive  to  the  buds 
swelling  quickly  than  is  unusual  warmth.  It 
is  the  nature  of  the  Chrysanthemum  to  open  its 
flowers  without  the  aid  of  sunshine.  Where 
the  plants  have  had  proper  attention  splendid 
results  will,  as  already  said,  follow  such  a  sea- 
son, which  has  enabled  growers  who  produce 
large  blooms  to  be  less  early  in  selecting  buds. 
The  exhibitions  should,  therefore,  bring  flowers 
of  high  colour,  if  somewhat  smaller,  than  in  an 
ordinary  year. 

If  the  general  character  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum growth  is  so  satisfactory,  I  hear  of 
troubles  with  insect  pesta  from  many  sources. 
Mildew  is  much  in  evidence,  also  aphides,  but 
the  most  harmful  foe  is  thrips.  These  tiny  in- 
sects are  so  abundant  in  some  quarters,  that  the 
flower-buds  refuse  to  open  at  all.  I  have  often 
noted  the  work  of  thrips  about  the  month  of 
AugUiSt  in  attacking  swelling  buds,  and  make  a 
practice  of  dusting  a  little  tobacco  powder  on 
them  before  any  harm  is  done.  But  the  pest 
is  so  tiny,  that  it  goes  on  with  its  destruction 
unobserved  until  it  is  too  late  to  .save  the  blos- 
soms. Fumigating  the  plants  when  under 
glass  is  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  pest 
now.  Last  season  there  was  a  general  outcry 
about  a  disease  which  ruined  plants  of  the  fine 
yellow  Japanese  Golden  Wedding.  Most  persons 
discarded  the  variety  at  once.  I  did  not  like 
to  do  that,  however,  and  this  year  on  my  few 
plants  of  the  variety  there  is  no  sign  of  auytliing 
wrong.  The  hot  summer  may  have  helped  me, 
but  I  shall  certainly  again  grow  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  finest  yellow  Chrysanthemum  yet 
introduced.  There  is  no  lack  of  promising 
novelties  this  year,  mostly  of  the  Japanese  type 
of  flower.  This  class,  however,  is  easily  first 
favourite,  and  the  introduction  of  which  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  popularise  tlie 
Chrysanthemum.     Tlie   diversity  of   form  and 


richness  of  colouring  are  marvellous  ;  they  are 
mostly  of  easy  culture,  too.  Size,  even  to 
coarseness,  has  perhaps  been  too  highly  prized, 
but  miuy  think  the  maximum  has  been 
reached  ;  the  rage  for  enlarged  show  boards  has 
ceased,  and  1  fancy  the  popular  taste  will  go  for 
less  bulky  specimens.  Grace  and  beauty  of  out- 
line are  often  lost  when  the  blossoms  measure 
more  than  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter. 
The  light  yellow  Duchess  of  York  should  be 
abundant  and  fine.  Pallanzi,  a  deep  golden 
yellow  Hower,  seems  likely  to  uphold  the  pro- 
mise of  its  first  blooms  of  last  year.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Shea  and  Miss  Rita  Schroiier  have  excellent 
growth  ;  the  flowers  of  these  two  when  first  seen 
were  remarkable  for  richness  of  colour  and  fine 
form.  The  sensational  American  sort,  Phila- 
delphia, is  promising,  although  not  over-strong 
in  growth.  Complaints  reach  me,  too,  that  the 
opening  buds  are  coloured.  The  idea  is  that  the 
grand  blooms  which  were  sent  last  autumn  from 
America  were  somewhat  blanched  by  long 
travel,  and  hence  the  peculiarly  rich  ivory-white 
tint.  We  shall  not,  however,  have  long  to  wait 
before  it  can  be  proven  whether  the  variety  be 
a  great  gain  among  Chrysanthemums  or  not. 
I  hope  Directeur  Tisserand  will  be  seen  in  good 
form.  This  variety  appeared  to  me  the  best 
from  that  noted  raiser,  M.  Calvat.  M.  Chenon 
de  Leche  was  also  fine  and  of  a  new  colour. 
M.  Harman-Payne  was  also  magnificent.  This 
variety,  however,  is  as  yet  very  scarce,  and  we 
may  not  see  it  good  until  another  year.  Many 
of  M.  Calvat's  flowers  are  too  coarse,  but  as  the 
raiser  of  Mile.  Therese  Rey  and  Louise  alone, 
that  amateur  has  done  enough  to  keep  his  name 
in  the  front  for  years  to  come.  It  appears 
strange  to  me  that  many  exceedingly  handsome 
Chrysanthemums  after  they  come  into  general 
cultivation  contra' t  some  undesirable  habit. 
Thus  Mme.  C.  Audiguier  was  lately  seen  with 
the  petals  reliexed  instead  of  loosely  incurving, 
which  character,  combined  with  its  lovely  mauve 
colour,  gave  it  especial  charm.  The  buds  of 
Belle  Paule  with  most  growers  went  blind  when 
they  should  swell.  Viviand  Morel  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  flower-buds  during  the  grow- 
ing season  at  the  expense  of  healthy  foliage; 
and,  last  of  all,  I  hear  on  all  sides  that  growers 
have  a  difticulty  in  obtaining  crown  buds  of 
]Mlle.  Therese  Rey.  I  have  myself  seen  many 
cases  of  blind  buds  on  plants  of  this  variety 
both  this  year  and  last.  It  will  be  a  great  pity 
if  this  habit  becomes  so  bad  as  to  prevent  us 
growing  so  beautiful  a  flower.  in  the  case  of 
Viviand  Morel  I  came  across  a  capital  plan  in 
one  collection  recently.  The  grower  (an 
amateur)  cut  his  plants  down  to  the  base  in 
June ;  strong  sucker-like  shoots  were  thus  in- 
duced to  spring  from  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Subsequent  growth  has  been  extremely 
rapid,  and  the  plants  now  present  clean,  well- 
ripened  stems  crowned  with  most  satisfactory 
flower-buds. 

The  character  of  the  season,  then,  has  been 
such  an  one  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  a  splendid 
period  of  blossoming.  Later- formed  buds, 
being  less  liable  to  decay  by  damping,  will 
enable  growers  to  cut  blooms  in  large  numbers, 
and  we  have,  therefore,  plenty  of  signs  that  this 
will  be  a  most  satisfactory  Chrysanthemum 
year.  H.   S. 

Late- flowering  Chrysantliemums. — Such 
varieties  as  L.  (.'anning,  Peter  the  (ireat,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Fair  Mairl  of  Guernsey,  Source  d'Or,  and 
a  few  more  di.stinct  kinds  that  were  planted  out 
in  the  open  in  spring  should  now  be  lifted  and 
transferred  to  pots  or  b jxes  in  which  they  are  to 
Hower.  By  potting  them  up  thus  early  the  roots 
will  have  time  to  take  to  the  new  soil  before  the 
autumn  frosts  compel  the  early  removal  of   the 


plants  indoors.  The  present  dry  weather  will 
necessitate  the  soil  being  thoroughly  soaked  about 
the  plants.  Stand  the  newly-potted  plants  in 
the  shade  for  a  day  or  two  and  syringe  the  leaves 
occasionally.  The  first-named  is  perhaps  the 
finest  white-flowering  variety  we  have  for  culti- 
vating in  the  manner  named.  The  old  roots  or 
stools  give  the  best  results.  By  topping  the 
shoots  twice,  the  plants  are  now  2  feet  high,  and 
have  increased  the  number  of  their  stems  so  much, 
that  from  thirty  to  fifty  blooms  will  be  had  from 
each  plant,  one  on  a  stem.  By  disbudding  as 
soon  as  the  flower-buds  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  the  blooms  afterwards  are  much  finer 
than  when  all  buds  that  form  are  allowed  to  de- 
velop.— E.  M. 

Prize  Chrysanthetaums  in  New  Zealand. 

— Mr.  Thos.  Wells,  the  chairman  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Chrysanthemum  Society  (N.  Z. )  and  a 
great  enthusiast  in  the  cultivation  of  the  golden 
flower,  has  recently,  at  the  request  of  some 
colonial  growers,  prepared  a  list  of  the  best 
thirty-six  Japanese  varieties  for  exhibitors  in  that 
colony.  If  I  remember  aright,  I  gave  in  The 
Garden  a  month  or  two  ago  the  names  of  the 
selected  varieties,  but  a  much  more  practical  test 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  prize  stand  of  forty- 
eight  cut  blooms  which  was  staged  at  this  society's 
last  show.  The  varieties  were  as  follows,  viz. : 
Amos  Perry,  Bertha  Flight,  Beauty  of  Castlehill, 
Bryden  jun..  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Chas.  Shrimpton, 
Coronet,  Chas.  Davis,  Domination,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Mandaville,  E.  G.  Hill,  Exquisite,  Eda  Prass, 
6.  W.  Childs,  GrandiSorum,  Geo.  R.  Gauze, 
Harry  May,  H.  E  Widner.  Ivory,  Jennie  Wil- 
liams, Joey  Hill,  Jno.  Shrimpton,  Jas  Lynch, 
King's  Daughter,  Lady  T.  Lawrence,  Lucrece, 
Miles  A.  Wheeler,  Mermaid,  Mile.  Therese  Rey, 
Mile.  M.  Hoste,  Miss  D.  Shea,  Miss  A.  Harts- 
horn, M.  Jefferson,  Mr.  A.  H.  Neve.  Mr.  H.  Can- 
nell,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding, 
Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay,  Niveum,  Puritan,  Stanstead 
White,  Secretaire  Cassagneau,  Sunflower,  Truth, 
T.  H.  Brown,  Viviand  Morel,  Waban,  and  White 
Louis  Boehmer.  It  is  wonderful  how  rajndly  and 
successfully  the  Chrysanthemum  is  making  head- 
way in  the  colony,  and  also  how  keenly  alert  the 
colonial  growers  are  to  obtain  all  the  newest  and 
best  varieties  of  European  and  American  origin. 
— Chrysaxth. 

Dwaif  Chrysanthemums. — The  objection  to 
tall  Chrysanthemums  at  VVoodham  Hall,  Woking, 
has  induced  the  gardener,  Mr.  Sea  brook,  to  adopt 
drastic  measures  in  the  matter  of  cutting  down 
the  plants,  resulting  in  the  shortest  specimens  I 
have  seen.  Judging,  too,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  swelling  flower-buds,  many  of  the  blooms  will 
not  fall  very  short  of  the  exhibition  standard  ; 
they  are  thrown  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
leaves  in  many  cases,  which  is  generally  a  sure 
indication  of  huge  blossoms.  The  dwarfest  plants 
of  all  are  those  of  the  yellow  W.  H.  Lincoln,  the 
flower-buds  of  which  are  not  over  a  foot  above  the 
pot's  rim.  VVm.  Seward,  18  inches  high,  is  de- 
veloping very  fine  buds.  Avalanche  is  of  similar 
height,  and  Mile.  Marie  Hoste  barely  2  feet  from 
the  pots.  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Col.  \V.  B.  Smith,  Edwin  Molyneux,  and  Wm. 
Tricker  are  equally  short,  and  Mons.  W.  Holmes 
is  in  full  bloom  about  18  inches  high.  Such  dwarf- 
ness  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  run  for  the 
varieties  named,  .although  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
short-growing  sorts  among  more  recently  raised 
Chrysanthemums  without  having  to  follow  any 
mode  of  cutting  back.  From  Louise  a  magnificent 
blossom  is  obtained  on  plants  less  than  2  feet  in 
height,  and  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie  bears  fine 
white  blossoms  on  growths  of  a  similar  heiorht.  A. 
H.  Fewkes,  a  promising  yellow,  is  also  very  dwarf. 
Mme.  Ad.  Chatin,  a  fine  white  Japanese  flower  of 
incurving  form,  may  be  named  as  being  among  the 
shortest  of  growers.  Later  introduced  kinds  than 
the  above-named  are  commendably  dwarf  in  habit, 
and  it  is  well  to  keep  raisers  of  novelties  in  Chry- 
santhemums alive  to  the  fact  that  these  dwarf  sorts 
are  most  appreciated  generally.  Mr.  Seabrook  8 
plan  is  to  strike  the  cuttings  at  the  usual  time  and 
to  subsecjuently  shift  the  young  plants  into  small 
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pot?  and  then  into  5-mch  ones.  The  third  week 
m  May  all  the  plants  are  cut  down  within  3  inches 
or  so  of  their  base.  They  are  then  carefully  watered 
for  a  time  until  fresh  growth  takes  place,  and  are 
given  the  final  shift  into  8-inch  and  9-inch  pots  at 
mideummer.  It  is  evident  the  proper  details  have 
been  carried  out  since.  The  plants  one  and  all 
are  e.xcsptionally  clean  and  healthy,  the  foliao-e 
being  of  a  fine  dark  green  hue.— H.  S. 


SHORT  NOTES—CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum    Comtesse  Foueher  de 

Lariel  is  one  of  the  best  of  early-flowering  varieties 
m  the  open.  The  colour,  orange-yellow  with  a  bronzy 
suftusiou,  is  very  pleasing.  The  stocky  habit  of  growth 
is  most  desirable  fnr  an  outdoor  variety,  while  its  free- 
dom m  blooming  is  unsurpassed,— E.  j'l. 

Chrysanthemum  La  Marquise  d'Aygues- 
vives  — This  IS  a  well-built,  deep  flower  of  tbe  re- 
Hexed  Japanese  type.  The  colour  when  opening  is  a 
nice  shade  of  salmon-red  with  gold  points,  bat,  un- 
tortunately,  before  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  the 
tints  lose  their  brightness,  thus  detracting  from  the 
J""!  1°*  ^^  otherwise  handsome  bloom.  From  late 
buds,  however,  the  shades  are  rich  and  the  bloom 
Jarge  enough  for  any  purpose.— S. 


Public  Gardens. 


GARDENING  AT  THE  TOWER 
OP  LONDON. 
This  historical  focus-spot  of  old  London  de- 
serves a  visit,  not  only  for  the  new  Tower 
Bridge,  but  for  many  other  reasous;  to  my- 
self at  present,  however,  it  is  the  trees  and 
flowers  and  vegetables  within  the  precincts  that 
deserve  a  few  words.  The  Tower  dates  back 
from  about  1078,  or  a  few  years  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  and  at  present  stands  on  about 
twenty-six  acres  of  ground,  eighteen  of  which 
surmounted  by  the  fatal  mound  known  as  Tower 
Hill,  being  included  by  the  railings  which 
surround  the  moat  or  ditch,  and  which  is  now 
dry  and  partly  laid  down  in  greensward,  other 
portions  being  used  as  gardens  to  this  day  by 
some  of  the  officials  residing  in  the  Tower. 

The  outer  slope  of  bank  of  the  old  fosse  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  river  is  now  turfed 
over   and   planted   with   shady   trees   and  gay 
tinted  flowers,  so  forming  a  pleasant  retreatlor 
the  neighbouring  population,  its  due  and  proper 
management  being  guaranteed  by  the   Metro- 
politan   Public    Garden    Association.       These 
public  gardens  at  the  Tower  are,  however,  only 
an  example  of  the  many  fresh  green  breathincr- 
spaces  now  so  plea.sant)y    evident   among   the 
dust  and  din  and  bustle  of  one  of  the  busiest 
cities  in  the  world.     London  has  always  been  a 
city  of  gardens,   and  its  citizens  still  love  the 
fresh  greenness  in  their  midst  and  the  trees  and 
flowers  of  its  numerous  open  spaces.     If  you  go 
to  the  basement  of  the  museum  at  the  Guildhall 
you  can  see  the  earthenware  watering  pots  used 
by  the  city  gardeners  centuries  ago,   when   the 
btrand   ran   through  green  gardens  and   open 
fields  from  Temple  Bar  to  Westminster.     Tou- 
rists flock  to  the  great  Place  of  St.   Mark  at 
Venice  to  see  the  pigeon,s,  but  the  Londoner 
may  ^  see  them   any  day  in  the  garden  of  St 
Paul's   Cathedral,   cooing  and   feeding   on  the 
cool   greensward  beneath  Wren's  noble  master- 
piece, in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  which  they 
breed.    The  Drapers'  Gardens,  with  their  Water 
Lilies  and  Mulberry  trees,  and  those  of  the  old 
Token  House  are  things  of  the  past;  so,  too,  are 
the  noble  old  gardens  behind  Northumberland 
House,  with  their  Plane  trees  and  Hawthorns, 
but  for  one  garden  swept  away  in  the  London 
of  yesterday  we  have  double  the  area  in   open 


spaces  to-day.  We  have  fresh  and  well-kept 
gardens  along  the  Embankment,  and  scores  of 
old  graveyards  are  now  fresh  and  green  and 
thrown  open  to  the  denizens  of  the  city  lanes. 
There  are  all  our  noble  squares  from  Kensington 
to  King's  Cross,  and  our  London  parks  are 
wide  and  free,  and  the  fountains  yet  sparkle  in 
Temple  Court  and  in  the  leafy  cloisters  at 
Westminster. 

The  open  space  around  the  Tower  is  peculiarly 
fresh  and  airy  owing  to   its   closeness   to   the 
broad   and   breezy    river,    and   the    trees   and 
bountiful  garden  produce  aflbrd  a  good  index 
of  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
in   its   vicinity.      In   some   parts   the   moat   is 
turfed  over,  and  forms  a  drill  and  camping-out 
ground   for  soldiers,   other  portions  being  de- 
voted to  vegetable  culture,  as  I  have  said,  with 
the  best  results.     These  little  kitchen  garf'ens 
are   sheltered   by   the   sloping  walls  ,in  places 
covered  with  Fig  trees  and  scrambling  Grape 
Vines,   or   with   Ivy   and   Virginian   Creepers, 
amongst  which    here  and    there    gay  window 
boxes  full  of   flowers  peep   out  very  prettily. 
The  tourist  and  sightseer  wander  listlessly  up 
Tower    Hill,    through    the    jewel    room    and 
armoury,  and  pause  again  beneath   the  Plane 
trees  on  the  little  plot  that  has  been  red  dyed 
with  the  life's  blood  of  English  queens.     Then 
tliey  go   up   into   the   prison   chamber  in   the 
Beauchamp  Tower,  in  the  walls  of  which  are 
stones  that  speak"  to  us  across  the  centuries, 
carved  by  fingers  now  in  dust.     Again  you  look 
at  the  paved  spot  under  the  Planes.     Above 
stand  the  tall  cupolas  of  the  White  Tower  or 
Keep  towering  up  against  a  fleecy  sky,  while 
down  below  in  the  old  moat   the  gardens  of 
herbs  and  blossoms  lie  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  August,  that  is  gilding  the  great  disked  Sun- 
flowers of  Peru,  and  adding  a  wine-red  slow  to 
the  Virginian  Vine,   as  it  dangles  in  festoons 
from  the  grey  stone  walls.     Gone  are  the  days 
of   ill-omened  entrance  by  water  through  the 
wide-arched  "  Traitor's  Gate,"  and  instead  we 
find    trim    gardens   in   its   oldest   water   way. 
Each  plot  IS  sub-divided  into  brick-marained 
rectangular   beds  for   Mint  and    Thyme,  Mar- 
joram and  Sage.     Here  are  Leeks  and  Celery, 
and  there  Onions  or  Kale.    Vegetable  Marrows, 
on  their  rambling  runners  or  vines,  shine  like 
golden  orbs  m  the  sunshine  beside  the  ruddy- 
leaved  Beet  and  feathery-leaved  Carrots,  while 
there  are  rows  of  Parsley  as  fresh  and  as  crisp 
as  are  the  daintiest  tropical  Ferns. 

Cabbage  and  Parsnips,  Rhubarb  and  Lovac^e 
Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  and  Peas  and  Beans  are 
here  luxuriant  in  perhaps  the  s3lf-i?ame  river 
mud,    or    rich    soil,    over  which    floated    the 
youth  and  beauty  of  centuries  ago.     But  you 
ought  to  go  and  see  all  this  for  yourself.   Go  early 
and  see  the  Morning  Glory  in  all  its  pride  of 
royal  blue,  see  the  gold  sheen  of  the  Nasturtiums 
and  Sunflowers,  and  here  in  the  very  heait  of 
a   great   city  you  can  inhale  the  fragrance  of 
Stocks  and  Petunias  and  of  Mignonette,  Laven- 
der and  Golden  Balm.     That  there  has  always 
been  at  least  one  giirden  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Tower  goes  without  saying,  for  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  history  that  Raleigh,  Thomas 
the  fourth   Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  other  noble 
prisoners  were  confined  or  "lodged,"  to  put  it 
euphemistically  as  of  old,  in  the  Garden  Tower 
The  old  gardens  were  adjacent  to  the   Bloody 
Tower  behind   the    western  parapet,  hence  no 
doubt  the  ancient  name  of  Garden  Tower  for 
this   gateway.     At   the   present   time   and   for 
many  years  agone  the  site  of  the  gardens  has 
been  partly  built  upon  and  partly  converted  into 
parade  grounds,  but  visitors  stiU  may  remember 
with  interest  that  it  was  the  place  from  which 
Sir  AValter  Raleigh  looked  down  and  conversed 


with  passers-by  in  the  outer  world  of  freedoni 
as  they  came  and  went  by  Thames'  glitter- 
ing side.  In  one  old  history  or  chronicle  of  the 
place  we  are  told  that  the  garden  of  the  Tower 
was  "fensed  with  lathes"  and  used  by  the 
keeper  or  lieutenant  for  the  "growing  of  herbes." 
Even  to-day  half  an  hour  in  the  prison  chamber 
of  the  Beauchamp  Tower  is  enough,  and  on  hot 
autumn  days  one  is  glad  to  descend  and  breathe 
the  fresh  outer  air.  What  it  must  have  been  in 
bygone  times  when  doors  were  closely  shut  is 
past  belief.  How  welcome  any  little  incident 
or  distraction  to  those  weary  ones  who  carved 
their  devices  and  mottoes  on  the  stones  around 
them.  How  welcome  the  advent  of  the  jailor's 
pretty  daughter  as  she  mounted  the  narrow 
stair  with  her  little  basket  of  nosegays  and 
sweet  herb  posies,  culled  perhaps  from  the 
aforesaid  governor's  garden  or  from  her  father's 
tiny  plot  beside  the  gate.  It  was  on  the  face 
of  the  old  fosse  wall  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  Essex  saw  the  golden  Wallflowers  gleaming 
in  the  sun  and  fresh  air  of  springtide,  while 
above,  they,  pale  and  immured,  languished  at 
the  loopholes. 

In  all  England  to-day  there  is  not  a  bit  of 
garden  ground  so  fraught  with  saddest  memory 
as  is  that  of  the  Tower.  Herein  grew  "  the 
cluster  of  white  Roses  and  their  leaves  greene  " 
worn  by  the  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn  on  May  19, 
1530,  when  she  laid  her  comely  head  on  the 
gruesome  block  with  her  eyes  unbandaged  and 
bedewed  with  tears.  Essex,  Raleigh,  Bucking- 
ham, the  Dudleys,  Seymours  and  the  Howards, 
kings,  queens  and  nobles  alike  have  contributed 
to  make  this  spot  one  of  the  most  time-hallowed 
in  our  history.  Every  nook  and  cranny  of  this 
old  fortress  are  haunted  by  love  and  beauty 
and  by  manly  pride  in  distress  and  loneliness. 
When  Longschamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  built  the 
extensions  to  the  older  Tower,  we  read  that  he 
confiscated  surrounding  land,  as  Geoffrey  of 
Essex  had  previously  done  when  he  wanted  to 
make  a  vineyard,  and  in  another  place  we  find 
it  stated  that  the  slopes  of  East  Smithfield 
nearest  the  Tower  were  known  as  "the  gardens  " 
until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  those 
days  the  Tower  of  London  was  a  flowery  place 
redolent  with  Lavender,  Rosemary,  Lad's  Love 
and  Thyme,  but  it  is  even  more  interesting  to 
us  to-day  as  a  lion  taking  its  rest  with  the  Fig 
tree  and  the  Vine  luxuriant  on  its  outer  walls. 
F.  W.  Bdebidge. 


DUTHIE  PARK,  ABERDEEN. 
This  is  the  most  important  of  the  Aberdeen 
parks.  It  is  unfortunately  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  itself,  but  is  prettily  situated, 
the  ground  sloping  gradually  to  the  side  of 
the  liver  Dee,  thus  affording  better  scope 
for  good  gardening  than  if  on  a  level.  Mid- 
September  is  not  the  best  season  to  visit  gardens 
or  parks,  especially  after  heavy  rains  such  as 
have  occurred  of  late.  We  made  note,  however, 
of  several  interesting  features,  and  one  was  the 
good  use  made  of  the  more  compact  annuals  for 
edging.  They  gave  splendid  bits  of  colour  to 
shrubberies,  in  which,  as  in  the  Erglifh  parks, 
one  saw  much  the  same  muddled-up  arrangem  s  nt — 
Laurels  thrusting  themselves  against  tiowering 
things,  as  the  beautiful  Spiraja  aria>folia,  which  is 
very  fine  here. 

Amongst  the  marginal  plants  we  noticed  Ga- 
zania  splendens,  Silene,  Papaver  Rhieas,  the  Field 
Poppy  in  variety  (also  called  Shirley  Poppies), 
the  rich  brown  and  crimson  Linaria  reticulata 
aurea  purpurea,  annual  Chrysanthemums,  Coreop- 
sis, Godetias  (white  and  rose),  Platystemon  cali- 
fornicura,  Nemophila,  one  variety  of  the  Corn 
Marigold,  Chrysanthemum  segetum  grandiflorum, 
and  the  lovely  Clarkia  integripetala  alba,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  white-flowered 
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annuals,  especially  as  used  in  this  park.  Eucha- 
ridium  grandiflorum  and  Gaillardias  were  flower- 
ing gaily.  At  the  main  entrance  to  the  park 
are  several  beds  of  Roses,  each  variety  massed 
together  and  freely  planted  with  Gladiolus  brench- 
leyensis.  This  gives  a  welcome  glow  of  scarlet 
colouring.  The  principal  Rose  is  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
which  does  better  in  Scotland  even  than  in  the 
south,  the  cottages  and  larger  houses  often  being 
covered  with  the  fragrant  flowers.  Amongft 
other  Roses  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was 
La  France,  but  the  time  of  the  majority  of  Roses 
was  over.  We  saw  no  Tca-.scented  varieties,  such 
as  charm  cne  in  southern  gardens. 

Against  the  bridge  near  the  lake  we  noticed 
two  of  the  finest  banks  of  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla  we  have  seen,  a  dense  mass  of  growth, 
enlivened  with  crimson  berries.  There  is  no  water 
gardening.  The  stone  edging  to  the  water  is  as 
bare  as  a  gravel  path,  but  this  is  no  worse  than 
in  London  and  other  English  parks. 

The  rockwork  here  is  far  better  than  one  often 
sees  in  the  south.  There  are  more  plants  than 
stones,  which  are  hidden  with  the  growth  of 
ntiasses  of  hardy  Ferns,  Megaseas,  and  other 
things. 

Amongst  other  features,  very  fine  were  the  beds 
of  single  Begonias,  the  flowers  exceptionally 
large  and  rich  in  colour,  and  held  well  up  above 
the  dense  compact  leafage.  Two  beds  of  a  splen- 
did scarlet  variety  against  dark  blue  Lobelia  were 
remarkably  rich.  Near  to  the  bold  Begonia  beds 
by  the  Dee  side  were  those  of  China  Asters  in  full 
bloom,  but  heavy  rains  dash  these  about,  whilst 
the  Begonias  seem  unharmed  by  dripping  skies. 
Dahlias  of  many  kinds,  early  Chrysanthemums, 
Hollyhocks,  and  Sweet  Peas,  which  are  more 
popular  even  than  in  the  south,  gave  bright 
u'^u^  of  colour  to  the  masses  of  shrubs,  some, 
the  hardy  Azaleas  in  particular,  already  assuming 
the  tints  of  autumn. 

Victoria  Park. 

This  is  a  smaller  open  space  than  Duthie  Park 
and  placed  more  in  the  city,  where  of  course  it  is 
more  appreciated.  It  is  laid  out  in  a  pleasing 
^  u^'u  '^^^'^^  '^  *"  absence  of  meaningless  walks, 
which  split  up  and  spoil  Grass  swards.  A  good 
attempt  is  made  at  getting  bold  masses  of  various 
plants,  but  sometimes  the  result  is  not  always 
happy,  especially  in  the  confused  jumble  near  the 
fountain.  We  were  pleased  to  see  good  use  made 
of  the  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum),  two  beds  being 
planted  with  well-coloured  flowers,  and  the  white 
herbaceous  Phlox  was  also  very  handsome.  This 
IS  a  splendid  hardy  plant  for  a  good  group,  and 
J'o^ers,  when  by  a  proper  selection  of  things 
the  garden  can  be  gay  as  in  the  summer  months. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  white  and  other 
decidedly  coloured  varieties  planted  well  to  get 
rich  effects.  We  were  surprised  not  to  see  such 
splendid  autumn  flowers  as  the  Tiger  Lily  and  L 
lancifolium  (L.  speciosum)  more  freely  planted. 
They  are  so  free  in  growth  and  bloom,  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  getting  masses  of  them  to 
colour  the  garden  in  September. 


Public  park  for  Balh.  —  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Bath  City  Council  lately  the  Mayor 
announced  the  gift  of  Henrietta  Park  to  the  city 
from  Captain  Forester,  who  inherited  the  Bath- 
wick  Estate  from  the  late  Duke  of  Cleveland. 
The  park,  which  was  formerly  a  private  one  be- 
longing to  the  estate,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  will  probably  be  laid  out  by  the 
(-'ouncil  as  a  public  pleasure  ground.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  gratefully  acknowledging  the  gift. 

Connaught  Park,  Dover,  is  very  well  worth 
visiting.  The  borders  of  Petunias  are  finer  than 
1  ever  saw  before.  The  soil  evidently  suits  them, 
and  there  is  a  very  great  variety  of  colour.  The 
upper  border  has  annuals  and  herbaceous  plants 
mixed,  and  is  very  gay.  There  is  a  long  pond 
full  of  gold  and  silver  fish,  some  Water  Lilies 
and  other  plants.  It  is  in  a  very  warm  situation. 
Aponogetondistachyon  ought  to  thrive  splendidly. 


M.  Latour-Marliac's  Water  Lilies  ought  to  be  in 
the  pond.— George  F.  Wilson. 

Open  spaces.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  83, 
Lancaster  (Jate,  lately.  Lord  Teynham,  vice- 
chaiiman," presiding,  it  was  announced  that  an 
open  space  in  Quadrant  Street,  Canning  Town, 
had  been  laid  out  and  opened  by  the  association  ; 
that  seats  h^.d  been  placed  in  North  End  Road, 
Fulham,  Goklhawk  Road,  Hammersmith,  recrea- 
tion grounds  in  Twickenham  and  East  Ham, 
Dulwich  High  Street,  and  a  space  by  the  Old 
Street  Tabernacle  ;  that  a  letter  had  been  written 
to  the  council  of  the  United  Synagogue  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  some  of  the  Jewish  disused 
burial  grounds,  and  that  the  West  Ham  Corpora- 
tion had  agreed  to  plant  additional  trees  in  Free- 
mason's Road.  Communications  were  read  re- 
specting the  proposed  laying  out  of  Marian 
Square,  and  the  churchyards  of  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly,  St.  James's,  Pentonville,  St.  Matthew's, 
Bethnal  Green,  St.  John's,  Westminster,  and 
Christ  Church,  Blackfriars  Road  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  continue  negotiations  respecting  some 
lammaslandat  Tottenham,  the  Copperas,  Bromley, 
the  vacant  site  in  East  Street,  Walworth,  and 
other  spaces  ;  and  to  secure  a  site  for  a  recreation 
ground  in  Deptford.  A  grant  of  £10  was  made 
for  a  gymnasium  in  Southwark,  and  for  six  seats 
for  Bloomfield  Road,  Paddington.  Amongst  the 
matters  considered  at  the  meeting  were  the 
pretervation  of  Ham  Common  and  Churchyard, 
Bottom  Wood,  Higbgate ;  the  improvement  of 
a  small  plot  of  land  in  Plumstead,  the  opening 
of  Albion  Square,  and  the  burial  grounds  in  Long 
Lane,  Southwark. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 

October  8,  9,  10. 
The  October  show  of  this  society,  which  has  now 
become  a  more  important  fixture  than  heretofore, 
was  held  on  Tuesday  and  the  two  following  days. 
It  was  the  prettiest  show,  we  think,  ever  held  at 
this  season  of  the  year  in  the  Royal  Aquarium. 
Greater  taste  was  shown  in  the  arrangements  and 
the  competition  was  keen  in  every  class.  One  can 
scarcely  tell  at  a  glance  what  month  we  are  in  if 
we  judge  by  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  Those  shown 
on  this  occasion  were  quite  as  large  as  those  seen 
in  November.  This  is  not  an  advantage,  but  it 
shows  how  busy  raisers  have  been  in  acquiring 
fulness  and  size  in  their  interesting  productions. 

The  great  class  was  for  twenty-four  blooms  of 
Japanese  varieties,  and  the  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill.  He  had 
a  splendid  stand  of  flowers,  conspicuous  amongst 
the  varieties  being  Eda  Prass,  Louise,  Thomas 
Wilkins,  Boule  d'Or,  President  Borel,  Mme.  E. 
Rey,  Rose  Wynne,  a  variety  which  was  very  fine 
throughout  the  exhibition,  and  Frank  Wells,  a 
flower  of  a  very  light  and  pretty  lemon  shade. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  !\Ir.  C.  Cox,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  R.  Jones,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  A. 
Smith,  Barford  Hall,  Warwick.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  Japanese  flowers,  Mr.  Jones  won  with  a 
very  fresh  and  even  collection  of  blooms,  in  which 
we  noticed  fine  examples  of  Rose  Wynne,  Mrs, 

E.  G.  Hill,  Mile.  Therfese  Rey,  Commandant  Blus- 
set  and  Mons.  Charles  Molin.'  Mr.  James  Brookes, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Newman,  Whetstone  Hall, 
Totteridge,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  .Collins, 
Ponsbourne  Park  (Jardens,  Hertford,  third. 
Twelve  very  creditable  blooms  of  Japanese  varie- 
ties came  from  Mr.  J.   Knapp,  gardener  to  Mr. 

F.  W.  Amsden,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon,  the 
blooms  of  the  varieties  W.  (J.  Newitt,  W.  H. 
Lincoln  and  Mile.  Thucse  Rey  being  very  fine. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Boney,  Southwood  House,  High- 
gate.  The  best  i-ix  blooms  in  tlie  Japanese  class 
were  from  Mr.  J.  Knapps,  the  second  prize  being 


awarded  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Southard,  gardener  to  Mr. 
H.  B.  Kenyon,  Sutton. 

The  incurved  flowers  were  naturally  not  so  fine 
as  those  of  the  Japanese  class.  A  very  satisfac- 
tory six,  however,  were  those  from  Mr.  W. 
Collins,  which  secured  the  premier  award.  Es- 
pecially noteworthy  were  the  varieties  M.  Ba- 
huant.  Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mme. 
Darrier,  and  Refulgens.  The  second  prize  went 
to  Mr.  R.  Filkins,  gardener  to  Miss  Alexander, 
Oakbank,  Chislehurst.  Mr.  Turk,  we  may  men- 
tion, also  had  good  incurved  blooms,  winning  in 
the  class  for  six. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  twelve 
Japanese  flowers  from  Mr.  H.  Love,  Sandown, 
Isle  of  Wight,  were  very  noteworthy.  Pha'bus 
was  superb  in  colour  and  form.  The  second  pri/.a 
in  this  class  went  to  Mr.  W.  Amies,  South  Ash- 
ford,  Kent. 

Pompons  were  exhibited  extremely  well.  The 
twelve  bunches  that  came  from  Mr.  Chas.  Brown, 
gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Henty,  Langley  House,  Abbots 
Langley,  Herts,  were  amongst  the  finest  we  have 
seen  at  this  Eeason  of  the  year.  That  exquisite 
kind  Mile.  Elise  Dordan  was  in  perfection  through- 
out the  exhibition,  and  a  variety  named  Flora, 
rich  yellow,  was  also  very  beautiful.  Miss  Deben- 
ham,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Albans,  was  second.  In  the 
class  for  six,  the  last-mentioned  exhibitor  was  to 
the  front.  We  noticed  in  this  stand  a  very  beau- 
tiful kind  named  Ryecroft  Glory,  of  a  rich  yellow 
shade,  and  one  of  the  best  of  recent  additions  to 
this  class.  Mr.  Turk  and  Mr.  Chas.  Brown  were 
second  and  third  respectively. 

The  groups  formed  a  very  handsome  feature. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  was  an  easy  first.  His  flowers  were 
not  only  extremely  fine  and  of  recent  varieties, 
but  staged  with  great  taste,  not  jumbled  up  and 
massed  together,  as  the  prevailing  fashion  now  is. 
In  such  a  group  as  Mr.  Jones'  we  get  light  and 
shade — an  artistic  arrangement.  The  second  award 
was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to 
Mr.  H.  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common. 

Table  decorations  were  a  conspicuous  feature, 
and  many  of  them  remarkably  pleasing  by  their 
distinctness  and  elegance.  The  largest  class  was 
for  the  three  best  filled  epergnes,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  as  usual,  securing  the 
first  prize.  The  Chrysanthemum  flowers  were 
lightly  arranged  with  appropriate  foliage.  A 
very  close  second  was  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Wood- 
view  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N.,  whose 
choice  of  Croton  leaves,  berries  and  Chrysanthe- 
mum flowers  made  a  happy  piece  of  seasonable 
colouring.  Mr.  Chard  was  first  also  for  a  table 
of  bouquets  and  wreaths.  For  two  vase?  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  T.  Tallett,  gardener  to 
Mr.  G.  Alexander,  Warley  Lodge,  Brentwood, 
Essex,  was  first  with  a  bold  and  pleasing  arrange- 
ment, whilst  Mr.  Jas.  Brookes  was  second.  Mr. 
D.  M.  Hayler,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Hannaford, 
Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon,  won  the  premier 
award  for  a  single  vase,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  coming 
second. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Miscellaneous  groups,  as  usual,  formed  a  very 
large  feature  of  the  exhibition.  A  tremendous 
display  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Dahlia  was  made 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham. The  huge  fountain-like  arrangement  in  the 
Aquarium  was  a  mass  of  bloom,  arranged  in  dis- 
tinct blotches  of  colour.  As  the  varieties  have 
been  frequently  mentioned  this  season  we  refrain 
from  doing  so  on  the  present  occasion  (silver-gilt 
medal).  A  similar  award  went  to  Messrs.  J. 
Clheal  and  Sons,  (Jrawley,  who  filled  with  flowers 
and  fruit  the  corresponding  fountain  at  the  other 
end  of  the  building.  Dahlias  were  a  fine  feature, 
but  the  fruit  was  superb.  We  must  mention 
Cox's  Pomona,  Mi'-re  de  M(=nage,  The  t^ueen.  Jubi- 
lee, the  finest  fruits  we  have  seen  of  this  Apple, 
Bramlcy's  Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Bismarck,  Emperor  Alexander,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Cellini  (of  splendid  colour).  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  King  of  the  Pippins  (very  large), 
Ribston  Pippin  and  Blenheim  Orange.  The  same 
award  was  also  made  to  the  fruit  from  Messrs.  J. 
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Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  It  was  a  splendid 
collection,  the  Apples  well  coloured,  such  varie- 
ties as  Emperor  Alexander,  Flower  of  Kent, 
Stirling  Castle,  Cellini,  Sandringham,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Gold  Medal,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Bis- 
marck, Lord  Derby,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  and  Al 
friston  being  remarkable  for  size  and  colour.  Mr. 
H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth  Nursery,  Sidmouth, Devon, 
also  showed  splendid  fruit,  the  collection  large 
and  well  set  up  (silver-gilt  medal).  Messrs. 
Spooner  and  Son,  Hounslow  Nurseries,  Middle- 
sex, received  a  silver  medal  for  a  very  fine  and 
interesting  collection.  Amongst  other  exhibits  in 
fruit  and  vegetables  we  noticed  a  large  display  of 
the  well  known  Onions  of  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Ban- 
bury, Oxon,  to  which  a  silver-gilt  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
N.B.,  had  vegetables,  amongst  them  Debbie's 
Champion  Leek  ;  also  flowers  of  the  single  Cactus 
Dahlias  (silver  medal).  Fine  fruits  of  Apple 
Royal  Jubilee  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Fanning, 
Bath  Road,  Hounslow. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
shewed  a  splendid  group  of  Cannas,  conspicuous 
among  the  varieties  being  that  called  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  flowers  red  on  a  yellow  ground ; 
also  the  interesting  Margaret  Carnations,  besides 
Cockscombs  in  a  delightful  and  unusual  series  of 
colours,  pink  and  many  tender  shades,  and  a 
glorious  mass  of  the  finest  Cactus  Dahlias.  A  silver- 
gilt  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  a 
like  award  for  his  superb  collection  of  new  Chry- 
santhemums, beautifully  arranged  with  Ferns  and 
Asparagus  plumosus.  A  white,  full,  finely -formed 
Chrysanthemum  named  Emily  Spilsbury  is  worthy 
of  note  ;  it  is  a  distinct  gain.  The  varieties  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  are  numerous  and  fine,  espe- 
cially Star  of  Ryecroft  (white,  carmine-salmon 
centre),  Alice  M.  Love  (pink),  and  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  and 
many  other  new  kinds  again.  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  large  display  of 
hardy  flowers  and  a  promising  new  Tomato 
named  Polegate  Seedling  (silver  medal).  Mr. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  cut  flowers 
of  Carnation  Reginald  Godfrey  (pink)  and  Mary 
Godfrey  (white)  ;  also  a  large  collection  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums,  amongst  them  many  promising 
seedlings.  Mr.  H.  Briscoe  -  Ironside,  Cedar 
Lodge,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  had  a  silver  medal 
for  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Higgs,  The  Gardens, 
Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead,  showed  plants  in 
full  bloom  of  Saintpaulia  ionantha  from  January- 
sown  seed.  Mr.  \V.  Wells  showed  many  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  (silver  medal)  ;  also  Mr.  H. 
Shoesmith,  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking,  that  fine 
Japanese  variety  Phoebus  being  especially  worthy 
of  mention.  A  silver  medal  went  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  group  of  Chry- 
santhemums ;  also  one  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  Mr.  G. 
Reid,  The  Nurseries,  Beckenham  Hill,  Kent,  had 
an  interesting  group  of  Dahlias  and  Cannas. 


golden  bufi".  This  came  from  Mr.  Wells,  of  Earls- 
wood. 

Chrysahthemum  Mons.  Auouste  Lact'iviee. 
— An  effective  variety  of  the  same  type.  Broad 
incurving  florets  of  a  rich  crimson-cerise,  reverse 
golden  rose,  which  two  colours  form  a  striking 
contrast  as  the  bloom  is  in  course  of  expanding. 
Sent  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Randolph.— A  compact, 
globular  Japanese.  Colour  purple-amaranth,  re- 
verse silvery. 

Chry'santhemum  Mme.  Marie  Masse. — A 
pretty,  early -flowering  decorative  Japanese. 
Colour  rosy  mauve,  with  golden  centre.  Shown 
by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane. 

Chrysanthemdm  Lady  Esther  Smith. — Jap- 
anese incurved.  Very  long,  grooved  curly  florets; 
a  solid  looking  flower.  Colour  white.  From  Mr. 
Owen,  of  Maidenhead. 

Chrysanthemum  Yellow  Gem. —  A  pretty 
little  pompon,  globular  in  form,  the  tips  lacini- 
ated,  colour  pale  yellow.     Also  from  Mr.  Owen. 

A  new  white  Japanese  called  Emily  Spilsbury 
was  shown  and  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside,  sent  a  new  rotary  exhibition 
stand  for  cut  blooms,  a  valuable  suggestion  for 
those  who  object  to  the  orthodox  showboard. 
He  was  awarded  a  high  commendation  and  a 
small  silver  medal.  An  American  Japanese  A. 
H.  Fawkes,  a  yellow  incurving  variety,  was  com- 
mended. There  were  some  other  very  fine 
novelties  staged,  but  we  can  say  nothing  con- 
cerning their  merits  on  account  of  the  eagerness 
displayed  by  the  exhibitors  in  removing  them  im- 
mediately the  committee  rose. 


I 


The  floral  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  the 
chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Bevan.  The  exhibits 
were  numerous  and  of  a  high  average  of  excel- 
lence.    First-class  certificates  were  given  to — 

Chry'santhemum  President  Armand.  —  A 
large  incurved  Japanese,  with  long,  grooved, 
pointed  florets.  Colour  inside  carmine-chestnut, 
reverse  brownish  yellow.  Staged  by  Mr.  .J. 
French,  gardener  to  Jlrs.  Berkeley,  Ambleside, 
Wimbledon. 

Chrysanthemum  Pikebus.  — A  Japanese  ;  very 
full  and  deep,  florets  of  medium  width.  C'olour 
rich  golden  yellow.     From  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith. 

Chrysanthemum  Mors.  C.  Molin. — A  large 
spreading  Japanese,  with  broad  flat  florets. 
Colour  a  rich  shade  of  yellow  with  a  tinge  of 
carmine  on  the  outer  florets.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Godfrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Boule  d'Or. — A  grand  no- 
velty in  the  incurved  Japanese  section  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  variety  already  bearing  that 
name.  It  is  a  sold,  massive  flower,  with  broad, 
grooved  florets,  and  the  colour  is  soft  amber  or 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October 
1.'),  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster.  The  committees  will  meet 
as  usual  at  12  o'clock,  and  at  3  p.m.  a  lecture  on 
"  Nut  Culture  in  England"  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
J.  Omer  Cooper. 

United.  Horticultural  and  Benefit  Provi- 
dent Society. — We  are  asked  to  state  that  Mr. 
James  H.  Veitch  will  preside  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  this  deserving  institution,  which  will 
be  held  at  six  p.m.  on  Thursday,  October  17,  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel.  Tickets  may  be  had 
from  Mr.  W.  Collins,  Secretary,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Solanum  jasminoides,  one  of  the  sweetest 
climbing  plants,  well  merits  a  place  under  glass 
where  there  is  abundant  space  for  its  extension. 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  in  the  conservatory 
at  Alnwick  Castle,  growths  from  12  feet  to  20 
feet  long  bearing  numbers  of  clusters  of  white 
flowers.  These  shoots  are  cut  clean  back  to  the 
main  branches  every  year. 

Collomia  grandiflora. — In  a  recent  number 
of  The  Garden  this  well-known  species  is  referred 
to  as  being  of  perennial  duration.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly incorrect,  as  it  is  a  true  annual  like  its 
brighter  coloured  ally,  C.  coccinea.  It  comes  up 
every  autumn  in  my  garden  from  self-sown  seeds, 
which  it  ripens  in  abundance,  but  never  puts  in  a 
second  appearance  after  flowering. — Senex. 

Chrysanthemum  Hme.  Lsoni  Lassali  is 
a  very  fine  variety  that  Mr.  Harris  grows  largely 
in  the  gardens  at  Alnwick  both  for  cutting  and 
for  its  fine  eiTect  in  masses  or  groups.  The 
plants  are  2  feet  or  a  little  more  high,  but  they 
flower  from  bottom  to  top  with  great  profusion, 
showing  much  more  lateral  bloom  than  those  of 
the  Mme.  Desgrange  type.  The  flowers  also  are 
of  fine  size,  reflexed  form  and  white,  shading  to 
yellow  in  the  centre. 

A  double-spathed  Ariun  Lily.— By  same 
post  I  forward  to  you  a  bloom  of  a  double-spathed 
Arum  Lily.     It  was  grown  from  a  well-matured 


tuber,  dried  off  and  repotted  in  good  compost 
early  in  August.  I  grow  a  large  quantity,  but 
have  not  before  found  anything  like  it. — C.  Blood- 
worth,  Ncltiiigham. 

*tf*  Not  at  all  uncommon ;  we  have  had  many 
such. — Ed. 

A  fine  Bougainvillea  glabra  is  the  centre  of 
attraction  among  many  beautiful  conservatory 
climbers  in  the  conservatory  at  Alnwick  Castlo. 
Confined  root  space  and  unlimited  head  room 
would  appear  to  be  most  conducive  to  profuse 
blooming,  judging  from  the  conditions  under 
which  this  plant  is  growing.  This  is  pruned 
hard  back  each  spring,  and  the  many  long  shoots 
this  season  are  now  terminated  by  wreaths  of  the 
characteristic  and  highly-coloured  bracts. 

Budbeckia  occidentalis.  —The  plant  re- 
ferred to  under  this  in  your  last  issue  as  being 
now  in  flower  at  Kew  is  certainly  some  other  spe- 
cies, as  that  is  described  by  Gray  in  his  "  Synop- 
tical Flora  of  N.  America  "  as  having  no  ray 
florets,  being  placed  in  the  section  acosmia.  Can 
it  be  the  R.  californica,  which  is  a  showy  species, 
though  less  so  perhaps  than  the  best  forms  of  R 
laciniata,  which  are  found  in  gardens  under  several 
aliases? — W.  Thomi'SON,  Ipswich. 

Streptocarpi  from  Chelsea. — We  have  the 
pleasure  to  send  herewith  for  your  inspection  a  few 
flowers  of  Streptocarpus,  showing  the  results  of  our 
latest  crossings.  The  plants  have  been  grown  in  a 
pit  and  the  flowers  are  now  very  much  smaller  than 
they  have  been,  but  they  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  colours  we  have  obtained.— James  Veitch 
&  Sons. 

*,,♦  A  beautiful  gathering,  showing  the  great- 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  colours 
of  these  within  the  past  few  years. — Ed. 

Abutilons  in  large   conservatories. — One 

rarely  sees  Abutilons  so  beautiful  as  they  are  in 
the  conservatory  at  Alnwick,  where  they  have  an 
abundance  of  room  to  grow,  and  in  their  present 
delightful  profusion  of  bloom  suggest  the  wisdom 
of  planting  them  more  freely  in  spacious  struc- 
tures. A  plant  of  the  yellow-flowered  variety  has 
a  run  of  5  feet  on  the  back  wall  and  thrusts  its 
manv-flowered  branches  far  out  into  the  house. 
Another  fine  specimen  of  Boule  de  Neige  hides  a 
pillar  and  makes  a  thick  column  of  leafage  set  off 
by  hundreds  of  snow-white  blooms. 

Carnation  Primrose  Day. — Some  fine  flowers 
of  this  yellow  Carnation  have  been  sent  us  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Ed- 
monton. It  has  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
first-rate  Carnation,  the  flower  being  of  fine 
size,  clear  colour,  and  having  a  long  pod  that  will 
not  split.  It  has  besides  a  delicate  scent,  and  in 
this  respect  is  an  advance  upon  other  yellow  selfs. 
It  is  an  open-air  kind,  and  worthy  of  a  trial 
beside  Germania,  to  which  it  may  prove  a  fit 
companion.  An  award  of  merit  was  granted  to  it 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  June  12  of  last  year. 

Begonia  Captain  Holford.— When  looking 
through  the  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  at 
Westonbirt  the  other  day  I  saw  a  charming  bed 
of  this  new  Begonia.  I  never  saw  a  finer  or  more 
suitable  plant  for  beds.  The  habit  and  colour  are 
perfect,  while  the  freedom  of  blooming  is  remark- 
able. The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  bright  coral- 
red  both  inside  and  outside  the  petals.  It  has 
somewhat  the  style  of  growth  of  Emperor,  only 
much  dwarfer.  It  is  not  yet  in  commerce,  but  I 
feel  sure  if  it  is  ever  placed  on  the  market  it  will 
quickly  become  one  of  the  leading  Begonias  for 
the  flower  garden. — J.  A. 

Dendrobium  Phaleenopsis  Schroederie- 
num. — We  are  reminded  of  the  exceeding  beauty 
and  the  great  diversity  of  colours  in  this  Orchid 
by  a  gathering  from  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham. 
The  colours  range  from  purple  and  purplish  rose 
to  the  delicately  beautiful  lighter  tints,  in  which 
the  ground  colour  of  pure  white  is  softly  suS'used 
with  rose  or  purple.  In  one  case  the  flowers  are 
nearly  pure  white.  It  is  a  free  growing  plant  and 
enjoys  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  heat.  The 
flowers  last  a  long  time  in  perfection  after  they 
have  been   cut,    which   still   more  adds  to  their 
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value.     The  g;ood  old  Dendrobium  nobile  in  this 
has  a  formidable  rival. 
Nectarine  Vineux  Henri  de  Monicourt. — 

Mesfrs.  Transon  Freres,  of  Orleans,  send  us  this. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  and  quite  a  distinct  fruit, 
but  -we  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  flavour  after 
such  a  long  journey  as  it  has  undergone,  though 
we  should  say  it  would  be  well  worth  a  trial.  It 
is  a  late  kind,  ripening  at  Orleans  from  the  1st  to 
the  10th  of  October,  of  medium  size  or  large,  and 
having  a  smooth,  shining  surface.  It  has  a  dark 
blood  colour,  striped  with  violet ;  the  flesh  is 
bloodred,  and  we  are  reminded  of  a  Beetroot. 
Messrp.  Transon  describe  it  as  a  well-flavoured 
and  juicy  fruit,  the  tree  vigorous  and  fertile. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.— I  am  sending 
you  a  few  blooms  of  my  new  seedling  Begonias 
from  my  own  seed  sown  this  jear.  They  are 
flowering  in  the  open,  therefore  have  been 
knocked  about  a  good  deal  by  rain  and  cold.  Of 
course  they  will  be  much  larger  and  finer  next 
year.  — Edwakd  Edwards,  Bolmeside,  Leirjhton 
Buzzard. 

*,*  A  lovely  series  of  Rose-like  flowers,  some 
colours  delicately  tinted  like  a  Tea  Rose,  some 
brilliant  stlf,  others  salmon-buff.  All  the  colours 
are  good,  none  of  those  magenta  shades  so  un- 
pleasant and  poor  in  many  flowers.  The  blooms 
are  perfectly  double,  without  the  ugly  centres 
that  disfigure  many  tuberous  Begonias.  We  hope 
Mr.  Edwards  will  go  on  raising  such  beautiful 
things  as  these. — Ed. 

Two  good  pillar  Fuchsias.— We  are  glad  to 
see  an  extended  use  is  being  made  of  Fuchsias  to 
clothe  the  rafters  and  pillars  of  glass  structures. 
They  are  often  very  beautiful  at  Kew,  and  in  the 
Chelsea  nursery  one  house  has  all  its  main  rafters 
clothed  with  Fuchsias.  In  the  conservatory  at 
Alnwick  they  are  equally  beautiful  as  pillar 
plants.  Two  varieties  not  long  planted  here  Mr. 
Harris  thinks  highly  of,  as  they  are  of  rapid 
growth  and  quickly  attain  great  height  or  length, 
a  most  essential  thing.  One  is  Miss  Rundle, 
which  has  made  a  leader  12  feet  long  this  year, 
as  well  as  flowered  abundantly  on  the  laterals. 
It  has  blush-white  sepals  and  bright  red  petals, 
and  is  a  long,  lovely  flower.  Oljmpia,  almost  as 
free  growing,  has  flowers  of  a  purplish  rose  in  the 
petal,  but  with  blush  calyx. 

Kniphofia  pauciflora  x  Macowani.— This 
interesting  hybrid  was  raised  at  Kew  by  Mr. 
Dewar,  and  flowered  soon  after  he  went  to  Glas- 
gow. It  has  no  claim  to  floral  beauty,  and  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Gumbleton  would  class  it  among  the 
"tush"  plants.  When  Mr.  Baker  drew  up  his 
description  of  it  in  189,3  the  flowers  were  white, 
but  several  other  plants  of  the  same  cross  have 
since  flowered,  and  they  show  variety,  one  having 
creamy  yellow  and  another  yellow  and  orange- 
coloured  flowers.  The  leaves  are  each  from  1  foot 
to  IS  inches  long,  narrow,  triangular,  the  margins 
ecabrid  ;  the  scapes  are  nearly  2  feet  long  and  the 
flowers  form  a  head  .S  inches  long,  each  flower 
measuring  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  K.  pauci- 
flora is  a  slender  little  species  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness, which  first  flowered  at  Kew  in  1889.— 
W.   W. 

Knipiofla  Nelsoni.— I  agree  with  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin's  description  of  K.  Nelsoni  if  he  will 
allow  me  to  add  that  it  is  the  loveliest  of  all 
Kniphofias  of  its  class.  It  will  not  compare  with 
such  gaudy  giants  as  August  Wilhelm  or  T.  H. 
Ware,  or  even  the  grand  old  typical  K.  caulescens 
itself.  If  Kew  had  not  received  a  plant  of  K. 
Nelsoni  from  Mr.  Gumbleton  last  year  I  should 
have  concluded  from  what  he  says  of  this  species 
on  p.  256  that  he  had  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
thing.  The  Kew  plant  has  now  five  spikes,  two 
of  which  are  within  an  inch  of  4  feet  in  height, 
and  two  nearly  .3  feet,  whilst  in  colour  the  flowers' 
are  as  brilliant  a  scarlet  as  those  of  K.  corallina. 
Mr.  Gumbleton's  plant  must  be  out  of  condition. 
I  am  certain  that  if  he  saw  the  Kew  plant  he 
would  be  willing  to  award  a  place  among  the 
good  garden  plants  to  K.  Nelsoni.— W.  W. 

With  gardeners  the  opinions  about  plant 

beauty  may  differ,  but  certainly  Mr.  Gumbleton 


would  have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  the 
beauty  of  this  plant  if  he  could  see  the  charming 
group  in  my  garden  here.  The  strongest  plant 
has  twelve  scapes,  the  longest  54^  inches  and 
the  smallest  28i  inches  high ;  the  spikes  are 
respectively  8  inches  and  4J  inches  long  and 
1  inch  to  If  inches  thick.  I  fear  Mr.  Gumbleton 
has  either  a  bad  variety  or  the  climatic  or 
other  conditions  at  Belgrove  do  not  exactly  suit 
it.  The  colour  of  my  blooms  is  superior  to  that 
of  those  of  K.  Macowani,  and  the  foliage  continues 
to  grow  on  in  winter  and  does  not  even  lor.k 
faded,  but  fresher  and  of  a  healthy  green.  The 
long  narrow  spikes  and  the  high  colour  give  it  a 
peculiar  charm  and  elegance.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
will  become  a  favourite  when  better  known,  and 
I  still  maintain  what  I  have  stated  about  its 
beauty. — Max  Leichtlix,  Baden-Baden. 

Kniphofia  Woodi. — Plants  of  this  new  species 
were  sent  to  Kew  last  year  by  Mr.  Medley  Wood, 
curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Natal,  after 
whom  it  is  named.  One  of  them  was  planted  out 
in  a  border  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  it  has 
lately  flowered.  It  resembles  K.  modesta  in 
general  characters,  but  is  stouter,  and  the  leaves 
have  a  few  distant  marginal  spines.  The  scape 
is  3i  feet  high  and  the  flowers  are  in  a  dense, 
narrow  head  9  inches  long,  each  flower  being  only 
half  an  inch  long  and  of  a  pale  cream  colour.  In 
K.  modesta,  which  first  flowered  at  Kew  in 
1889  and  may  be  seen  in  bloom  there  now,  the 
scapes  are  only  2  feet  high  and  the  leaves  have 
smooth  margins,  otherwise  the  two  might  be 
called  mere  forms  of  one  species.  Probably  K. 
Woodi  will  prove  useful  to  breed  from  ;  it  grows 
and  flowers  freely  in  a  cool  house.  Whether  it 
would  do  out  of  doors  has  not  yet  been  proved. 
— W.  W. 

Anemone  japonica  alba  var.  Lady  Ardi- 

laun. — In  The  Garden  (September  14,  p.  198) 
"  J.  C.  B."  refers  to  the  above  as  being  subject  to 
discoloration  of  foliage.  I  being  the  raiser  of 
this  Anemone,  and  having  grown  it  from  its  in- 
fancy up  to  the  present,  will  gladly  give  my  expe- 
rience for  "  J.  C.  B.'s"  information.  I  have  grown 
it  in  various  positions  and  have  had  no  experience 
of  the  spots  referred  to  save  on  one  occasion,  when 
I  planted  a  bed  which  had  been  heavily  dressed 
with  fresh  manure.  For  the  first  two  seasons  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  in  this  bed  became  spotted  as 
described  by  "J.  C.  B.,"  the  third  season  the 
plants  attained  a  height  of  5  feet,  well  furnished 
with  luxuriant  foliage  quite  free  of  any  blemish. 
I  attribute  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  the 
first  two  seasons  to  the  rich  soil  in  which  they 
were  planted.  I  have  found  this  Anemone  do 
admirably  in  fresh  soil  and  leaf-mould  thoroughly 
pulverised  to  a  depth  of  at  least  18  inches.  If 
planted  firmly  and  supplied  with  water  in  dry 
weather  until  the  roots  become  established,  the 
plants  grow  freely  and  develop  their  large  glossy 
leaves,  crowned  with  an  abundance  of  bloom, 
which  in  time  is  replaced  with  large  heads  of 
seed.  These  if  allowed  to  become  ripe  can  be 
drawn  out  to  a  width  of  6  inches,  left  intact,  and 
laid  on  a  seed  pot  or  pan  prepared  for  them, 
covering  them  lightly  with  sandy  soil,  placing  a 
piece  of  glass  over  each  pot  and  giving  a  little 
water  as  the  surface  becomes  dry.  Plants  which 
will  flower  freely  the  following  autumn  will  be 
produced. — A.  Campbell,  The  Gardens,  St.  Anne's, 
Clontarf,  Co,  Dublin. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.  —The  seventh 
warm  week  in  succession  and  the  hottest  of  the 
series.  On  five  days  the  highest  shade  tempera- 
ture exceeded  75°,  and  on  the  26th  and  27th  82° 
was  registered.  The  nights  were  uniformly  warm 
for  the  season,  and  the  exposed  thermometer  on  no 
occasion  fell  below  43°.  Until  the  night  preceding 
the  2nd  inst.  (when  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
fell)  there  had  been  no  rain  sufficient  to  lay  the 
dust  for  nearly  a  month  ;  indeed,  no  rain-water 
whatever  has  come  through  either  percolation 
gauge  for  over  a  week.  During  September  there 
occurrod  cnly  two  unseasonably  cold  days,  but  a 
I  good   many  moderately   cold   nights.     On   three 


days  the  maximum  shade  temperature  was  82°, 
which  is  a  higher  reading  than  any  recorded  here 
in  September  during  the  previous  ten  years,  and, 
with  one  exception  (May  30),  higher  than  any 
similar  reading  registered  this  year.  At  1  foot 
deep  the  ground,  taking  the  month  as  a  whole, 
was  1^°  warmer  than  in  any  September  since  ob- 
servations were  started  here  in  188.5.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  total  rainfall  was  deposited  during 
a  thunderstorm  on  the  night  of  the  6tb,  and 
amounted  to  less  than  1  inch.  During  the  past 
forty  years  there  have  been  only  two  Septembers 
at  Berkhamsted  as  dry — viz.,  1865  and  1890 — and 
only  one  (that  of  1865)  with  as  few  rainy  days. 
There  occurred  only  one  day  when  no  sunshine  at 
all  was  recorded,  and  on  as  many  as  twenty-two 
days  the  sun  shone  brightly  for  over  seven  hours 
a  day.  As  compared  with  the  ten  previous  Sep- 
tembers, the  aggregate  record  exceeded  the 
brightest  of  these  by  as  much  as  fifty-one  hours. 
Besides  being  such  a  very  warm,  dry  and  sunny 
month  it  proved  also  the  calmest  September  of 
which  I  have  here  any  record  ;  in  fact,  the  average 
rate  of  movement  of  the  air  at  30  feet  above  the 
ground  was  only  four  miles  an  hour.  The  atmo- 
sphere was,  moreover,  drier  during  the  past  month 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  ten  Septembers. — 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsted,    Oct.  3. 

The  weather  of  the  past  week  has  been  in 

every  respect  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding it,  being  cold,  wet  and  sunless,  with  higher 
winds  and  a  much  more  humid  atmosphere.  The 
day  temperatures  have,  as  a  rule,  been  only  about 
seasonable,  but  on  two  nights  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer fell  to  within  5°  of  the  freezing-point, 
and  on  two  others  slight  frosts  were  indicated  by 
it.  During  the  week  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  at  2  feet  deep  has  fallen  nearly  5°,  and  at 
1  foot  deep  nearly  7°.  At  the  latter  depth  the  read- 
ing is  now,  however,  still  4°  above  the  average 
for  the  month.  Rain  has  fallen  on  every  day  but 
one  this  month,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  nearly 
2j  inches,  so  that  during  the  last  eight  days  there 
has  been  as  much  rain  as  in  the  previous  seven 
weeks.  No  rain  water  at  all  came  through  either 
percolation  gauge  during  the  nine  days  preceding 
the  4th  inst.,  but  since  then  an  amount  equivalent 
to  about  four  and  a  half  gallons  through  every 
square  yard  of  surface  has  come  through  them. 
The  wind  blew  with  the  force  of  a  gale  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  3rd  inst. — the  highest  record  was 
thirty-two  miles  for  the  hour  ending  3  p.m. — 
the  direction  west.  This  is  the  strongest  wind 
experienced  here  since  March  24.  On  three  days 
no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded,  and  on  one  the 
sun  fhone  for  less  than  an  hour. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted. I 


Ostrowskia  magnifice. — I  got  two  plants  cf 
this  lest  year  about  10  inches  long.  I  put  one  into 
a  9  inch  pot,  the  other  into  the  open  border.  They 
both  stood  over  last  winter  and  grew  about  9 
inches  high,  then  withered  away.  The  roots  at 
present  appear  healthy.  Can  any  reader  assign 
a  reason  for  this  ?— J.  Rankin,  Airdrie. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Orchids  :  their  Culture  and  Management."  Second 
edition.  Revised.  By  VV.  Watson  and  W.  J.  Bean. 
Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

"  Ferns,  British  and  Foreign."  New  and  erilavgpd 
edition.  By  John  Smith,  ex-curator,  Royal  Gardpup, 
Kew.     W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


If  ames  of  plants . — A quatic. —  Sar  guisorba  cana- 
densis.  W.    A.    0.  —  Ligustrum    japonicum. 

E.  A.   L.— Salix    caprea. Fanifi/.- Specimen   too 

far  gone  to  identify. Ignorant. — 1,  Malva  trimes- 

tiis;  3,  Polygonum  cuspidatum  ;  B,  Eulalia  japonica 
zebriria ;  6,  Diplacus  glutiuosus ;  7,  Ophiopogon 
Jaburan  variegatum.    Others  nest  week. 

ITames  of  fruit. — A.    Watson. — Louise  Bonne. 

It.   A.  P.— Bibston    Pippin. Stormmifh    and 

Sim.— Apple  Scotch  Bridget. D.  M.— 1,  Nouvelle 

Fulvie ;  2,  Foudante  d'Automue ;  3,  Baronne  de 
Mello. Marple  Bridge.— Buddleia  globosa. 
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"ThlslBanAtt 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  oh&nge  It  rather ;  bnt 
Thi  Abt  itsili  is  ^i.T^iB.x."—8Kakaptart. 


Flower  Garden. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

What  I  write  in  my  notes  about  flowers  is 
founded  on  my  experience  of  them  in  the  lati- 
tude and  climate  of  the  midland  counties.  It 
may  not  all  be  true  if  tested  by  their  habit  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  or  in  Perthshire.  For 
iustance,  when  I  write  that  a  plant  is  better  in 
Cheshire  for  being  sheltered  from  cold  winds, 
and  a  correspondent  replies  that  this  is  quite  a 
mistake  because  it  grows  well  in  the  south  of 
Hampshire  without  any  such  shelter,  moat 
readers  will  perceive  that  the  two  places  in 
question  are  rather  diflierent.  This  preliminary 
remark  is  especially  required  in  writing  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  Taking  average  seasons, 
we  should  find  that  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  of 
Surrey,  of  Yorkshire  and  of  Aberdeenshire  are 
represented  by  three  different  sets  of  plants, 
and  that  tho3e  which  flower  at  Michaelmas  iu 
the  first-mentioned  county  would  never  reach 
flowering  at  all  in  the  last.  Still,  it  is  not 
before  Michaelmas,  but  after  it,  especially  where 
florists'  Chrysanthemums  will  not  flower  out  of 
doors,  that  most  of  us  want  Michaelmas  Daisies  ; 
and  therefore  our  selection  of  them  must  be 
suited  to  the  climate  in  which  we  live.  This 
year  most  of  them  have  been  too  early,  or 
rather  too  short,  in  their  duration  ;  they  came 
in  with  a  rush  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  after  a  very  bright  life  were  many  of  them 
over  by  Michaelmas  Day.  Those  which  come 
out  after  it  will  not  live  so  fast  and  will  last 
longer.  One  good  result  of  the  early  flowering 
is  that  seeds  are  sure  to  ripen,  and  so  improved 
varieties  may  be  got.  To  give  a  list  of  names 
of  the  best  varieties  is  of  very  little  use,  even 
if  the  names  are  correctly  given.  Those  ama- 
teurs who  will  take  the  trouble—  and  it  is  very 
little  trouble  where  there  are  a  few  square  yards 
of  ground  to  spare— to  raise  a  thousand  seed- 
lings from  seed  of  the  best  varieties  may  have 
something  better  than  the  best  varieties,  and 
suit  them  to  their  own  taste.  The  plants  will, 
if  seed  is  sown  in  the  open  air  in  February  or 
in  late  autumn,  nearly  all  of  them  flower  the 
next  September.  A  mark  should  then  be  tied 
to  fifty  of  the  best  of  them,  and  when  the 
leaves  are  brown  the  fifty  should  be  promoted 
to  a  better  place.  This  movement  may  be  made 
any  time  that  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  By 
raising  seedlings  in  this  way  I  have  already 
superseded  at  least  half  the  flowers  honoured 
with  three  stars  by  the  Chiswick  conference. 

I  must  say  something  about  colours.  Ancient 
writers  speak  of  a  plant  called  tripolium,  which 
changed  its  colour  three  times  in  the  day,  hav- 
ing a  distinct  morning,  noon  and  evening  colour. 
Perhaps  by  accident  the  name  was  attributed 
by  our  early  herbalists  to  an  Aster,  but  cer- 
tainly Michaelmas  Daisies  seem  to  deserve  that 
name  because  they  vary  remarkably,  according 
to  the  way  the  light  falls  upon  them,  and  the 
same  flower  will  seem  of  a  very  different  hue  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  at  noon,  and  an  hoiir  before 
sunset,  the  last  of  the  throe  aspects  being  by 
far  the  best,  and  as  the  fullest  light  is  the  most 
trying  for  them,  midday  is  the  time  at  which 
they  ought  to  be  judged.  In  the  old  Novi- 
Belgii  types,  mauve—  a  sort  of  pale  red-purple, 
?i  colour  abj  ured  by  artists — prevailed.  We  have 


quite  enough  of  these,  but  want  lighter  and 
darker  and  purer  colours.  A  flood  of  whites 
has  come  upon  us  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  At  the  Chiswick  conference  good  whites 
were  very  limited  in  number,  but  making  every 
allowance  for  the  whiteness  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  versicolor  section  this  season,  owing  to 
the  sunshine  and  the  absence  of  rain,  we  now 
have  pui-e  white  Asters  enough  to  satisfy  us  for 
several  years.  From  the  bright  little  versicolor 
nanus,  rising  hardly  6  inches  from  the  soil,  to 
forms  nearly  as  tall  and  large  in  the  flower  as 
punioeus  pulcherrimus — 8  feet  high — there  are 
so  many  good  whites  of  every  stature  and  com- 
ing in  succession,  that  I  find  it  hard  to  make 
a  selection  for  naming.  Blues  (I  mean  true 
blue)  are  still  a  great  desideratum.  Archer- 
Hind  is  late  for  Michaelmas  here,  and  after  all 
is  not  bright  enough  to  look  really  blue  at  a 
distance.  A  seedling  I  sent  to  several  gardens 
two  years  ago  named  Nancy  is  a  really  conspicu- 
ous pale  blue  of  first-rate  habit,  but  a  little 
too  early.  1  have  raised  two  or  three  other 
blues,  of  which  I  wish  to  see  more  before 
naming  them  or  letting  them  go  into  public. 

The  varieties  of  Amellus  are  all  of  them  this 
year  too  early  and  over  before  October,  but  out 
of  two  or  three  hundred  seedlings  which  have 
flowered  here  and  which  vary  much,  I  can  find 
only  three  which  come  near  real  blue,  and 
these  are  nearest  it  in  a  clear  evening.  Most  of 
them  mix  red  in  their  colouring  and  are  de- 
teriorated in  proportion  to  its  quantity  ;  still  a 
close  mass  of  these  flowers  a  yard  or  more  in 
diameter  is  gorgeous.  The  white  Aster  Amellus 
from  Geneva  has  so  far  disappointed  me,  both 
rays  and  disc  being  small  and  dingy.  I  hope 
to  improve  it  from  seed  which  it  is  making.  It 
is  hard  to  find  names  for  colours,  but  there  is  a 
clean  and  pleasing  colour  prevalent  amongst 
my  seedlings,  something  between  pale  brown 
and  lavender.  It  is  rather  a  new  colour  in 
Asters,  and  so  worth  selecting.  Many  of  these 
have  a  diffuse  branching  habit  like  turbinellus, 
which  has  a  good  distinct  habit,  but  is  generally 
too  late  here.  As  for  dark  purple,  arcturus,  a 
plant  of  fine  habit,  is  the  best  I  have  ;  seedlings 
from  it  have  all  come  of  lighter  shades.  For 
free-flowering  and  elegant  spreading  form  down 
to  the  ground,  W.  J.  Grant  is  still  unsurpassed  if 
well  grown.  For  pink,  the  dwarf  Aster  called 
at  the  conference  Isevigatus  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  possession  of  the  field.  The  tall  varieties 
called  rosy  and  red  of  Novee-Angliis  are  of  a 
different  colour  from  this,  but  all  the  Novse- 
Anglife  forms  are  too  tall  ;  out  of  100  seed- 
lings I  produced  no  improvement  on  W.  Bow- 
man, and  the  red  varieties  do  not  choose  to 
come  dwarfer.  It  only  remains  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  cordifolius  class,  of  which  Diana, 
when  well  grown  and  allowed  free  room  to 
spread  and  hang  down  its  elegant  waving 
plumes,  remains  the  greatest  favourite.  It 
must  not  be  in  dry  soil  or  in  full  sun,  as  it 
withers  before  flowering  in  such  situations,  but 
it  wants  moist,  light  soil  and  shelter,  if  not 
shade.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  so  often  asked 
for  which  like  a  northern  aspect.  I  have  many 
seedlings  from  it  which  equal  or  surpass  it, 
having  even  larger  plumes  ;  one  or  two  with 
rays  of  pure  white,  but  retaining  the  purple 
disc,  are  worth  notice.  Much  more  might  be 
said  about  the  whole  class  and  its  treatment, 
but  I  hope  that  by  limiting  these  notes  I  am 
making  room  for  others  to  have  their  say  on 
the  same  subject.  C.  Wollby-Dod. 

Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 

Polygonum  aachalinenae. — This  is  now  a 
fine  feature  in  the  garden  at  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon 
Common,  the  residence  of  Sir  Edwin  Saunders. 


A  large  clump  on  a  cool  shaded  border  has  pro- 
duced its  delicate  greenish  yellow  flowers  in  long 
pointed  axillary  racemes.  A  more  accommodating 
or  persistent  plant  it  is  difficult  to  name,  and  it 
grows  and  flowers  with  little  if  any  trouble  to  the 
cultivator.  Blooming  freely  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  it  makes  a  very  ornamental  late  summer 
flowering  perennial  of  bold  and  striking  character. 
— R.  D. 

Primula  capitata.— As  an  autumn  blooming 
plant  this  lovely  species  is  decidedly  the  most 
beautiful  and  certainly  the  moet  welcome  by 
reason  of  its  free  and  continuous  flowering.  A 
large  group  of  it  that  has  been  in  bloom  tor  somo 
time  past  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew  shows  its  free- 
flowering  character.  Some  of  the  heads  are  in 
full  flower,  many  others  just  expanding  their 
earliest  blossoms,  and  others  again  in  every  stage 
of  development.  It  is  certainly  a  valuable  spe- 
cies from  a  variety  of  standpoints,  as,  apart  from 
its  more  natural  season  of  flowering,  it  may  be 
had  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  by  simply  regu- 
lating the  raising  of  the  seedlings.  It  should 
always  be  understood  that  it  is  not  a  good  peren- 
nial—that is  to  say,  its  greatest  decorative  value 
is  not  forthcoming  when  treated  as  such.  But  if 
regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  biennial,  raising 
three  or  four  batches  of  plants  every  second  year 
or  two  batches  each  year,  the  various  stages  and 
ages  of  the  plants  would  produce  an  unceasing 
array  of  bloom.  But  if  the  plants  are  to  ba  win- 
tered in  the  open,  care  should  be  taken  tha,t  they 
do  not  approach  flowering  at  the  opening  of 
winter.  By  planting  in  various  positions  ako 
much  may  be  done  with  it.  The  group  at  Kew 
is  raised  somewhat,  and,  standing  well  to  the  view, 
the  rich  deep  violet-purple  of  its  flowers  appears 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  dense  silvery  meal  that 
covers  stems,  leaves  and  flower-buds.  As  a  garden 
plant  it  has  a  special  value  in  providing  so  rich  an 
array  of  blossoms  when  the  major  portion  of  the 
Primrose  family  is  at  rest.  It  is  of  quite  easy 
culture  if  given  a  good  depth  of  sandy  loam  and 
kept  fairly  moist  in  dry  weather. — E.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  Begonia  disease.— A  comparison  between 
Mr.  Tallack's  remarks  in  a  recent  number,  those 
on  p.  264  and  the  editorial  note  appended  to  the 
latter  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  mistake 
has  been  made,  and  that  the  leaves  sent  to  The 
Garden  ofiice  to  illustrate  the  disease  were 
changed,  as  it  ia  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
writers  like  Mr.  Tallack  and  "J.  C.  C,"  who  are 
apparently  keen  observers  in  flower  garden 
matters,  would  not  be  aware  of  the  condition  of 
leaves  attacked  by  thrips  and  attribute  it  to  a 
disease  of  a  mysterious  character.  Certainly  the 
Begonia  disease,  as  we  have  it  here,  is  not  caused 
by  any  insect,  but  is  more  like  the  fungus  or 
black  mildew  that  is  answerable  for  so  many 
failures  with  Lilium  candiduni,  and,  as  stated  in 
last  week's  Gakden,  I  have  found  nothing  as  yet 
to  check  its  progress.  It  would  be  a  great  boon 
if  any  grower  troubled  with  the  disease  who  has 
tried  remedial  measures  and  found  them  effectual 
would  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Special  hardy  flowers  for  cdtting. — With 
the  view  to  carry  on  information  for  another  year's 
requirements,  I  have  jotted  down  from  time  to 
time  through  the  past  year  in  their  respective 
seasons  those  hardy  flowers  that  have  proved  most 
serviceable  for  cutting,  and  although  tastes  may 
and  do  differ  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  those  things  enumerated 
below  are  hardly  likely  to  go  out  of  favour,  and 
their  planting,  where  not  already  established,  may 
be  safely  recommended.  Daffodils  are  about  the 
earliest 'flowers  obtainable  in  quantity,  and  may  be 
planted  at  once  in  the  varieties  recommended  by 
those  firms  who  rank  as  specialists  of  this  flower, 
the  cheaper  sorts  in  their  hundreds  or  thousands 
with  a  few  choicer  varieties  as  they  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  chief  point  being  to  choose  sorts  to 
command  a  flowering  season  from  (weather  per- 
mitt'n<T)  the  beginning  of  February  until  nearly 
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the  end  of  May.  I  should,  however,  like  to  note 
that  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  attempt  the  naturali- 
Bation  of  Daffodils  on  a  large  scale  on  a  poor  soil 
with  a  light  sandy  subsoil  coming  up  rather  close 
to  the  surface.  Under  these  circumstances  where 
they  are  required  in  quantity,  a  portion  of  a  slip 
garden  may  be  set  aside  for  them  where  the 
natural  soil  has  been  improved  by  cultivation,  and 
space  is  limited  they  can  be  planted  occasionally 
between  rows  of  Red  Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c. 
The  single  varieties  of  Pyrethrums  are  most  in 
request  for  cutting,  and  if  the  stock  is  to  be  in- 
creased, they  may  be  split  up  and  replanted 
before  the  approach  of  sharp  weather.  They 
are  at  their  best  in  a  fairly  stiff  soil  that 
has  been  well  worked  and  a  mulching  should 
be  given  at  planting  time.  The  colours  range 
from  snow-white  to  intense  crimson  and  deep 
maroon,  and,  as  noted  in  the  case  of  new 
Phloxes,  the  varieties  of  more  recent  introduction 
are  not  only  altogether  finer  in  flower,  but  the 
individual  petals  are  larger,  more  thickly  set  and 
of  much  better  substance,  considerably  enhancing 
their  value  in  a  cut  state. 

Spanish  Irises.— These  may  now  be  planted 
where  space  will  permit  fairly  close  together, 
as  the  growth,  in  comparison  with  that  of  some 
sections  of  the  family,  is  small.  The  bulbs  can 
now  be  obtained  cheaply  by  the  thousand,  and  such 
a  quantity  would  give  many  shades  of  colour  and 
varied  forms.  As  they  are  over  rather  early  in 
the  season,  they  should  be  planted  at  a  sulficient 
depth  so  that  some  dwarf  plant  may  occupy  their 
place  later  in  the  year  without  injury  to  the  bulbs. 
Among  useful  flowers  for  summer  cutting  the 
Montbretias  take  high  rank.  To  make  sure  of 
early  flowers  they  should  be  well  mulched  in  win- 
ter, or  if  the  weather  proves  very  sharp,  the  young 
growth  that  is  pushing  will  be  cut  hard  back  and 
the  flowering  season  thereby  considerably  delayed. 
This  system  of  mulching  will  also  be  put  in  force 
in  the  case  of  Gypsophila  paniculata,  that  invalu- 
able plant  alike  for  flower  garden  work  and  for 
cutting.  Where  unprotected,  it  succumbed  to 
the  exceptional  weather  in  February,  1895.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  Rose,  no  flower  is  so 
much  in  request  for  small  vases  and  button-hole 
work  as  the  Carnation,  and  as  one  does  not  always 
care  to  cut  from  the  beds  in  the  flower  garden,  it 
18  advisable  to  plant  a  batch  for  cutting  on  some 
prepared  border.  Good  hardy  sorts  of  distinct 
shades  that  will  throw  plenty  of  flower  and  are 
non-splitters  are  the  best  for  the  purpose  ;  the 
old  white  and  crimson  Cloves— if  the  latter  will  not 
do  well,  Murillo  may  be  substituted— Ketton  Rose 
and  James  Kirkpatrick  are  serviceable  sorts.  At 
one  or  two  summer  shows  where  dinner-table 
work  entered  rather  largely  into  the  arrange- 
ments, Papaver  nudioaule  was  more  in  evidence 
than  any  other  flower,  and  seems  growing  in 
favour  with  each  succeeding  year.  Having  ac- 
quired a  good  batch  of  the  different  fhadcs  from 
seed,  I  planted  them  as  tiny  little  things  on  a 
rather  stiff  border  that  was  already  partly  filled 
with  bush  Apples,  keeping  them  of  course  well 
away  from  the  trees.  They  grew  amazingly, 
the  amount  of  flowers  obtained  being  very  large, 
and  this  sectiorj  is  additionally  valuable  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  short-lived  like  the  majority  of 
Poppies,  but  will  keep  flowering  away  for  several 
months.  I  had  to  move  the  stock  of  Statire  lati- 
folia  early  in  the  year,  and,  the  dry  weather  fol- 
lowing, it  has  not  taken  kindly  toits  new  quarters, 
not  sufficiently  so,  at  any  rate,  to  give  a  good 
supply  of  its  long  panicles  of  flowers  so  acceptable 
for  cutting  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  very  dry 
time  was  also  answerable  for  a  comparative  failure 
with  the  Spira-as,  many  spikes  of  flower  not  de- 
veloping at  all.  hut  literally  drying  up.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  from  a  batch  of  S.  astilboides 
planted  under  a  north  wall  in  a  rather  stiff,  moist 
border.  I  removed  all  the  imperfect  flower-spikes 
from  other  varieties,  and  the  rains  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  July  set  the  foliage  u[)  won- 
derfully, but  the  check  had  been  too  much  for  the 
plants,  and  the  small  flower-buds  showing  low 
down  the  stems  did  not  develop  sullicicntly^to  re- 
compense for  the  loss  of  the  earlier  bloom.    When 


the  Starworts  and  the  perennial  Sunflowers  make 
their  appearance  there  is  never  any  lack  of 
flowers,  and,  with  no  frost  up  to  Ihe  time  of 
writing  (October  11),  the  display  in  1895  is  natur- 
ally prolonged  and  the  supply  of  cut  flowers 
abundant.  One  of  our  most  welcome  autumnal 
flowers  is  certainly  Aster  Tradescanti.  It  is  used 
in  a  cut  state  in  many  ways  and  for  many  different 
purposes,  and  in  all  bears  itself  bravely  and  well. 
Let  me  recommend  for  dinner-table  work  this 
Starwort  associated  with  the  purple  Cosmos  bi- 
pinnatus,  an  arrangement  with  very  common 
flowers,  but  hard  to  beat  with  choicer  things. 
Both  are  of  graceful  habit  and  stand  well  in  a  cut 
state,  whilst  one  has  only  to  pick  a  flower  from 
the  one  and  a  spray  from  the  other  and  place 
them  together  to  see  what  a  charming  blend  of 
colour  is  obtained.  The  latest  Starworts  we  have 
are  diffusus,  horizontalis,  pendulus,  and  grandi- 
florus,  and,  as  previously  advised,  it  is  desirable 
to  plant  these  in  such  a  position  that  they  can 
receive  a  little  protection  in  the  shape  of  tiffany 
when  the  glass  drops  below  freezing  point.  The 
earlier  of  the  white  flowering  Chryfanthemums 
are  either  in  flower,  or  soon  will  be,  and  the 
last-named  of  the  three  Starworts — grandiflorus — 
will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  mix  with  the 
Chrysanthemums.  Among  the  very  best  of  the 
annuals  of  the  present  year  has  been  Cosmos  bi- 
piniiatus  in  the  three  shades  of  white,  pale  rose, 
and  the  purple  mentioned  above,  as  associating  so 
well  with  Tradescant's  Starwort.  Given  plenty 
of  room,  so  that  individual  plants  can  develop 
fully,  they  grow  quite  6  feet  high  and  continue 
furnishing  plenty  of  bloom  until  the  frost  cuts 
them  down.  The  flowers  look  very  fragile,  but 
stand  remarkably  well  ;  indeed  the  placing  into 
water  seems  almost  to  give  additional  stiffness  to 
the  flower-stems.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


Delphinium  Breckei  and   its  variations 

from  seed. — Some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  got 
from  a  leading  Scotch  florist  and  nurseryman  a 
plant  or  two  of  the  above-named  most  charming 
dwarf  deep  blue  Larkspur,  obtained  rather  over 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  late  Doctor  Breck,  and 
which  has  since  borne  his  name.  At  the  same  time 
I  also  received  a  plant  of  the  pure  white-flowered 
form  of  this  plant,  and  though  they  are  both  per- 
fectly hardy  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  perennial, 
as  it  was  rather  late  in  the  year  when  they  came 
and  they  were  both  covered  with  flower-buds,  I 
grew  them  both  in  pots  in  the  cold  greenhouse. 
After  blooming  profusely  they  both  of  them 
ripened  a  fair  quantity  of  seed,  which  was  care- 
fully saved  and  sown  in  two  pots.  Nearly  every 
seed  came  up,  and  the  following  spring  the  seed- 
lings were  planted  out  in  two  lots  in  a  nursery 
bed.  When  they  came  into  flower  in  the  early 
summer  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  every 
plant  of  both  lots  of  seedlings  produced  deep  blue 
Bowers  without  a  single  white  among  them.  The 
plants  in  due  time  again  seeded,  and  amongst  a 
bed  of  some  hundreds  of  seedlings,  all  from  blue 
flowers,  have  now  appeared  two  plants  bearing 
pure  white  flowers.  Being  without  the  white 
variety  at  the  commencement  of  this  summer,  I 
sent  to  the  same  nurseryman  for  four  young  plants 
of  it,  which  I  certainly  expected  would  not  cost  me 
more  than  Is.  each,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
find  them  charged  at  the  comparatively  high 
price  of  2s.  6d.  each.  A  prettier  bed  than  one 
filled  with  this  neat  growing  deep  blue  Larkspur 
one  could  not  have  in  a  garden,  and  if  not  allowed 
to  seed  it  will  continue  blooming  on  the  side 
shoots  till  quite  the  end  of  the  autumn. — W.  E. 

GuMIiJ.ETON. 

Crocus  speciOBUS. — Every  year  I  am  con- 
strained to  call  attention  to  this  beautiful  species. 
It  has  been  blooming  abundantly  for  three  weeks 
past,  and  it  is  seen  at  its  best  when  it  has  been 
carefully  planted,  say,  a  half  dozen  corms  in  a 
patch  in  good  soil,  and  then  let  alone.  It  spreads 
((uickly,  and  a  cluster  which  has  had  two  or  three 
yearo'  development  blooms  very  freely.  It  should 
be  remembered   by  those  unacquainted  with  the 


species  that  it  is  a  nude-flowering  type,  throwing 
up  its  bright  violet  flowers  in  autumn  and  its 
grass  in  spring.  For  exquisite  beauty  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  spring-flowering  Crocus  which 
can  compare  with  it. — R.  D. 


CAMPANULAS. 

No  rock  is  too  high,  no  vale  too  low 
For  its  fragile  and  tremulous  form  to  grow ; 
It  crowns  the  mountain 

With  azure  hells, 
And  decks  the  fountain 
In  forest  dells ; 
It  wreathes  the  ruin  with  clusters  grey. 
Nodding  and  laughing  the  live-long  day. 

Miss  TWAMLY. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  name  a  genus  of 
flowering  plants  so  endeared  to  lovers  of  hardy 
flowers  as  that  of  the  Hairbells,  or  Bellflowers. 
Campanulas  were  among  the  most  favoured 
flowers  in  the  gardens  of  our  ancestors  many 
generations  ago,  and  favourites  they  are  still  to 
the  present  day.  Other  flowers  have  come  into 
fashion  and  have  in  due  course  been  discarded 
for  the  fashions  and  fancies  of  more  recent 
times,  but  the  Bellflowers  have  held  their  own, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  garden  in  the  land,  from 
the  hixurious  pleasure  grounds  surrounding  the 
mansion  of  the  squire  to  the  humble  cottage 
garden  of  the  peasant,  where  Bellflowers  of  one 
sort  or  another  do  not  form  a  conspicuous 
feature.  Such  general  popularity  cannot  be 
attained  by  any  species  of  plant  without  de- 
cided merit,  and  great  merit  from  every  point 
of  view  is  certainly  possessed  by  the  genus 
Campanula^.  Not  only  are  most  Bellflowers 
very  easy  to  cultivate,  but  their  variety  is  so 
enormous,  that  plants  to  suit  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions may  be  chosen  from  their  ranks  ;  and  it 
has  been  truly  said  that  a  garden  might  be 
made  beautiful  for  the  whole  summer  season 
by  means  of  Campanulas  alone  if  the  varieties 
chosen  are  such  as  would  furnish  blooms  in 
succession.  We  may  choose  from  kinds  grow- 
ing only  2  inches  or  3  inches  above  the  ground 
to  such  as  would  attain  the  stately  height  of 
5  feet  to  6  feet  ;  we  may  have  Bellflowers 
which  bloom  in  May,  or  we  may  choose  varie- 
ties which  will  last  till  September  ;  we  may 
grow  Campanulas  which  would  be  useful  as  cut 
flowers  for  indoor  decoration,  and  we  may  grow 
such  as  would  permanently  adorn  a  rock  garden 
intended  for  the  choicest  gems  of  the  alpine 
flora.  We  may  grow  bold,  upright  Campanulas 
that  would  brighten  the  margins  of  shrubberies 
and  herbaceous  borders  on  a  large  or  small 
scale,  and  we  may  grow  kinds  with  pendent 
shoots  fit  for  the  window  boxes  of  a  cottage  or 
as  basket  plants  for  hanging  in  the  verandah  of 
a  mansion.  Surely  such  all-round  usefulness 
deserves  to  be  recognised,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Campanulas  enjoy  such 
universal  favour  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
all  over  the  world. 

The  natural  distribution  of  Campanulas  is  a 
very  wide  one.  They  are  found  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  from  the  wilds  of  Siberia  to  the 
sunny  tropics,  sometimes  on  the  fertile  soil  of 
the  plains  and  valleys,  and  sometimes  covering 
the  rocky  slopes  of  mountains  and  ascending  to 
the  height  of  the  snow-line.  The  Bellflowers 
comprise  a  genus  of  between  200  and  300 
species,  but  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  these 
are  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially the  mountains  of  Southern  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey  and  many  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  species  which  are  con- 
sidered natives  of  (ireat  Britain  are  very  few, 
and  in  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker's  ''Students'  Flora  of 
the  British   Islands"  (third   edition)  only  eight 
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species  are  enumerated.  In  Central  Europe,  beautiful  Campanulas  not  mentioned  in  this 
too,  there  are  not  a  very  great  number  of  species  [  paper,  but,  unless  the  selection  is  intended  for 
found  in  a  wild  state;  thus,  for  instance.  Dr.    a  botanical  collection,  the  names  here  given  will 


August  Garcke's   "Flora  of  North  and  Central 
Germany  "  describes  only  twenty-five  varieties. 


be  found  sufficient  for  most  gardens 

Much   might    be   said   with    regard  to    the 


Cavipanula  garganica.     (Fig.  4.) 


In  America  the  number  of  native  species  is  much 
smaller  still.  But  in  spite  of  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  native  Campanulas  in  Northern 
Europe,  and  in  Great  Britain  in  particular,  there 
is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  where  the 
introductions  from  the  southern  mountains  have 
found  a  more  welcome  home  than  in  these 
islands,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  so 
favourable  to  the  Bellflowers,  that  only  very  few 
of  them  require  any  special  attention,  but 
mostly  take  care  of  themselves  when  once 
established. 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  not  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  all  the  Campanulas  grown  in  Great 
Britain,  but  rather  to  select  only  the  very  best 
and  to  describe  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
sorts.  As  I  also  propose  to  give  a  few  hints 
about  the  arranging  of  Campanulas,  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  divide  my  subject,  not 
according  to  the  botanical  distinction  of  the 
various  species,  but  from  a  practical  rather  than 
a  scientific  point  of  view.  With  this  object,  1  will 
divide  the  Bellflowers  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  best 
suited,  viz.  : — 

Section  I. — Dwarf  Campanulas  suitable  for 
the  select  part  of  a  rock  garden. 

Section  II. — Dwarf  Campanulas  generally 
suitable  for  rock  gardens  or  front  of  borders. 

Section  III. — Campanulas  of  medium  size 
mostly  suitable  for  borders. 

Section  IV. — Tall  Campanulas  for  borders  or 
isolated  specimens. 

That  this  form  of  division  is  not  scientific  I 
am  quite  willing  to  admit,  but  it  is  of  practical 
value  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  some 
of  the  names,  but  would  choose  their  plants 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  intend 
to  use  them  regardless  of  botanical  distinctions. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  descriptions  are  based  on 
my  own  observation,  and  in  recommending  this 
or  that  position  for  a  plant  1  have  been  guided 
by  practical  experience.     There  are  many  other 
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arranging  of  Campanulas,  but  I  must  be  con- 
tent with  briefly  mentioning  one  or  two  of  the 
most  important  points.  Whether  oa  rockwork 
or  in  borders,  most  hardy  flowers  look  infinitely 
better  arranged  in  irregular  groups 
of  varying  sizes  than  dotted  about 
singly,  and  Campanulas  are  no 
exception  to  that  rule.  On  the 
contrary,  we  might  even  have 
difl'ereut  groups  of  Hairbells  ad- 
joining each  other  if  care  is 
taken  to  blend  their  colours  har- 
moniously, which  should  be  an 
easy  matter  considering  the  many 
shades  of  colour  from  pure  white 
to  all  shades  of  blue  and  purple. 
Of  other  hardy  plants  which  might 
be  associated  with  Campanulas 
there  are  perhaps  none  better  than 
the  perennial  Poppies.  The  con- 
trast of  colour  between  these  and 
the  Hairbells  is  one  of  mutual 
advantage  to  both,  and  as  they 
flower  at  the  same  time  each  is 
enhanced  by  the  other.  Campanu- 
las of  the  dwarfest  types  in  the 
rock  garden  may  be  associated  with 
the  varieties  of  Papaver  alpinum. 
Hairbells  of  medium  size  go  well 
with  Iceland  Poppies  (Papaver  nu- 
dicaule),  and  the  tall  Campanulas, 
such  as  C.  pyramidalis,  C.  Me- 
dium, ifec,  are  excellent  com- 
panions in  every  way  to  the  giant 
Poppies  of  the  Papaver  orientale 
type.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  classes  of  hardy  plants  suit- 
able for  associating  with  Bell- 
flowers,  but  I  know  of  none  that 
would  surpass  the  Poppies.  As 
the  nomenclature  of  Campanulas  is  in  a  some- 
what confused  state  owing  to  some  of  the 
varieties  b'^ing  known  under  several  different 
names,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  add  where 
possible  the  authors  of  the  names. 


Section  I. — Rahe  and  choice  kinds  of  Dwarf 
Campanulas  suitable  for  select  part 
OF  a  Rock  Garden. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Bell- 
flowers  described  under  this  section  should  be 
grown  in  a  rock  garden.  They  will,  for  the 
most  part,  succeed  in  an  ordinary  border  con- 
taining sandy  loam  mixed  with  a  few  stones, 
but  as  their  native  home  is  among  the  rocks,  it 
is  in  a  similar  position  that  they  would  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results  in  our  gardens.  Several 
of  those  here  enumerated  come  from  very  high 
altitudes,  and  a  cool  position  such  as  they 
would  find  on  the  north  side  of  a  rock  garden  is 
essential  to  their  well-bsing. 

Campanula  Allioni  (Vill.). — This  little  gem  is 
also  known  under  the  names  of  Campanula  alpes- 
tris  (All.)  and  Campanula  nana  (Lam.),  and  is  a 
native  of  Piedmont.  The  corolla  is  very  large  for 
a  plant  growing  seldom  more  than  3  inches  or  4 
inches  in  height,  purplish  blue  (rarely  white), 
urceolate  in  shape,  almost  erect  on  a  slender  stalk, 
slightly  covered  by  pubescence.  The  leaves  are 
linear-lanceolate,  with  margin  entire  or  very 
slightly  crenate.  It  is  an  excellent  rock  plant, 
and  though  requiring  plenty  of  moisture,  it  should 
have  a  well-drained  position,  and  is  therefore  best 
grown  in  a  narrow  crevice  rilled  with  sandy  loam 
and  an  abundance  of  small  stones  and  grit. 
Flowering  time,  May  to  Augu.st. 

C.  CENisLi  (Linn.). — As  its  name  implies,  the 
native  home  of  this  little  gem  is  Mont  Cenis,  but 
it  occurs  wild  in  many  other  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  generally  at  very  high  altitudes.  I  saw 
masses  of  it  quite  close  to  a  glacier  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bourg  St.  Pierre,  growing,  in  fact,  in 
the  moraine  of  the  glacier  in  compiny  with  Linaria 
alpina  and  Ranunculus  glacialis.  It  has  solitary 
deep  blue  flosvers  on  short  stem?  only  2  inches 
high.  The  radical  leaves  are  obovate,  while  those 
of  the  stem  are  ovate-oblong.     It  flowers  in  June. 


Campanula  Medium.     {Fig.  10.) 

Owing  to  the  high  altitude  at  which  this  little 
gem  is  found  in  its  native  country,  it  seldom 
does  well  in  English  rock  gardens  if  planted  on  a 
dry  slope  exposed  to  the  full  sun,  but  it  does  re- 
markably well  if  planted  on  the  north  side  of  a 
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rock  garden  where  it  can  have  plenty  of  light, 
but  where  the  air  is  cool  and  moist. 

C.  Erin'cs  (Linn.).— This  is  another  little  gem, 
but  unfortunately  not  of  very  long-  duration.  Its 
native  home  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  flowers  are  very  freely  produced  and  appear 
in  semi-prostrate  long  racemes,  each  bearing  ten 
to  twenty  flowers.  The  individual  blossoms  are 
pale  blue  with  light  centre,  and  the  star-shaped 
corolla  is  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
very  acute  narrow  lobes.  The  style  is  conspicuous 
by  its  great  length  and  is  of  the  same  shade  of 
blue  as  the  corolla.  The  blossoms  often  last  till 
September.  The  small  bright  glossy  green  leaves, 
varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  cordate  in  shape, 
but  very  deeply  cut,  the  pointed  lobes  being  very 
conspicuous. 

C.  EXCisA  (Schleich). — A  rare  and  interesting 
species  from  Switzerland,  usually  found  at  very 
high  altitudes  ;  the  flowers  are  pale  blue  and  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  are  very  deeply  cut.  At  the 
base  between  each  two  lobes  this  incision  takes 
the  shape  of  a  round  hole,  and  it  is  probably  this 
peculiarity  which  suggested  the  very  appropriate 
name.  It  usually  blooms  in  June,  but  I  saw  it  in 
blossom  as  late  as  August  on  the  rockwork  at 
Kew,  where  it  seems  to  thrive  remarkably  well. 
The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate  with  margins 
entire.  The  whole  plant  is  not  more  than  4  inches 
or  5  inches  in  height  and  likes  a  position  not  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  but  where  the  air  would  be 
cool  and  moist. 

C.  Raineri  (Perp.). — A  native  of  high  moun- 
tains in  Italy  and  some  parts  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  one  of  our  choicest  rock  plants,  but  the  true 
species  is  rare  in  English  gardens,  and  several 
forms  of  the  hybrid  Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson  are 
often  seen  under  the  name  of  C.  Raineri.  The 
latter,  however,  is  quite  distinct,  and  one  of  the 
best  means  of  identifying  the  true  C.  Raineri  is 
by  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  deeper  green  and 
more  tomentose  than  in  the  hybrid  species  re- 
ferred to.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  large  in  size, 
of  turbinate  .'•hape  and  dark  purplish  blue  in  col- 
our. The  leaves  are  sessile,  obovate  and  ovate  with 
serrated  margin.  The  plant  is  seldom  more  than 
3  inches  in  height  and  enjoys  a  well-drained,  warm, 
sunny  position.  It  is  well  worth  a  place  among 
choice  things  in  the  select  part  of  the  rock  garden. 

C.  W.MBSTEiNiANA  (Roem.  and  Schult).  — 
•Croatia  and  Hungary  are  the  native  homes  of  this 
charming  Bellflower,  which  grows  only  4  inches  to  6 
inches  high,  and  makes  an  excellent  rock  plant  in 
many  English  gardens.  The  flowers  appear  in 
corymbose  racemes  of  from  five  to  nine  blossoms 
each,  the  individual  blooms  having  an  almost 
rotate  corolla  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
three-i|uarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  pale 
purplish  blue  colour,  with  lobes  spread  out  almost 
flat  so  as  to  give  the  flower  quite  a  star-like  ap- 
pearance. A  dark  spot  marks  the  throat  of  each 
flower.  Conspicuous  also  is  the  large  white  club- 
shaped  pistil,  which  is  twice  the  length  of  the 
corolla  and  bears  a  yellow  stigma.  The  calyx  is 
very  short,  and  its  acicular  lobes  are  recurved  in 
a  peculiar  way.  The  pedicels  are  varying  in 
length  and  bear  several  bracteoles.  The  stems 
are  very  rigid  and  bear  somewhat  fleshy  sessile 
leaves  of  grejish  green  colour,  alternately  ar- 
ranged, of  lanceolate  shape,  with  margins  slightly 
serrate  dentate. 

C.  ZiiYsi  (Wulf.). — This  is  a  native  of  the 
Austrian  Alps,  and  a  rare  little  gem  for  the 
rock  garden.  It  is,  however,  very  seldom  seen  to 
perfection  in  English  gardens,  probably  on 
account  of  its  being  very  liable  to  perish  during 
winter  through  excessive  moisture.  The  be^t  lot 
I  have  seen  1  noticed  in  a  rock  garden  in  Essex, 
where  a  large  overhanging  ledge  of  rock  formed 
a  kind  of  cave.  Here  it  was  blooming  profusely 
in  August.  The  plant  grows  scarcely  more  than 
3  inches  or  4  inches  in  height  and  bears  pale 
blue  flowers  of  drooping  habit,  with  a  rather 
long  cylindrical  or  tubular  corolla.  The  radical 
leaves  are  obovate,  while  those  of  the  stem  are  lan- 
ceolate. 


Section  II. — Dwakf  Cajipanulas  generally 

SUITABLE     FOE     RoCK     GaEDEN    OR     FrONT 

OF  Borders. 

This  section  comprises  the  greatest  number  of 
Hairbells,  and  from  these  I  have  selected  what 
appear  to  me  the  best  and  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose  indicated.  Some  of  the  varieties  here 
mentioned  are  excellent  rock  plants,  especially 
those  with  long  pendent  shoots,  which  would 
display  their  flowers  to  the  greatest  advantage 
if  allowed  to  hang  down  over  the  rocks.  Others, 
again,  form  compact  carpets  most  suitable  for 
level  ground,  either  on  rockwork  or  border. 
Most  suitable  edging  plants  are  also  contained 
among  this  section. 

Campanula  alpina  (Jacq. )  is  a  native  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  varies  from  3  inches 
to  8  inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  disposed 
on  an  erect  pyramidal  raceme  and  deep  blue  in 
colour.  The  flowers  consist  of  a  tube  about  1  inch 
in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  tri- 
angular lobes  completely  turned  back.  The 
pistil  is  large  and  club-shaped ;  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx  are  linear  and  as  long  as  the  tubular  part  of 
the  corolla  ;  the  leaves  are  sessile,  lanceolate,  ob- 
tuse, of  a  dark  green  colour  with  margins  entire, 
but  covered  with  hair  to  such  an  e-xtent  as  to  give 
the  whole  plant  a  shaggy  appearance.  It  is  a 
capital  rock  plant  and  very  easy  of  cultivation  ; 
it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

C.  barbata  (Linn.). — This  variety  (see  illus- 
tration tig.  11)  varies  much  in  size.  At  high  eleva- 
tions hi  the  Alps  of  Southern  Switzerland  I  saw 
large  numbers  of  it  no  higher  than  2  inches  or  3 
inches,  but  as  a  border  plant  in  English  gardens 
it  will  often  attain  a  height  of  9  inches  or  more, 
and  its  leaves  will  be  coarser  in  proportion.  In 
the  Alps  its  pale  porcelain-blue  flowers  close  to  the 
ground  are  exciuisite.  The  blossoms  .are  perfectly 
smooth  outside,  but  covered  with  hair  on  the 
inside  of  the  corolla ;  they  appear  in  a  loose  raceme 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate 
in  shape.  In  the  rock  garden  it  should  be  grown 
in  poor,  stony  soil,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  some- 
what coarse  when  grown  in  rich  soil. 

C.  c^ESPiTOSA  (Scop.)  (see  illustration  fig.  1). 
— This  is  perhaps  still  better  known  under  the 
name  of  C.  pumila  (Curt.),  and  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  in  our  gardens.  It  flowers  almost 
continually  from  May  to  August  or  September.and 
quickly  forms  a  very  neat  and  compact  carpet. 
The  leaves  are  almost  orbicular  or  ovate,  slightly 
lobed,  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across  on  short  petioles,  and  of  bright  green 
colour.  This  dense  carpet  is  profusely  studded 
with  drooping  flowers  either  blue  or  white  in 
colour.  The  fact  that  it  will  flourish  anywhere 
has  made  it  a  great  favourite  either  for  edging, 
rockwork,  or  border,  and  it  certainly  deserves  its 
popularity.     It  is  a  native  of  South  Europe. 

C.  carpathica  (Jacq.)  (see  illustration  fig.  2) 
is  a  native  of  Hungary  and  adjacent  districts,  and 
as  much  a  favourite  as  the  last  named  variety 
(ca-spitosa).  The  large  deep  blue  or  white  flowers 
are  very  showy,  and  last  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  flowers  are  often  more  than  1-J  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  are  usually  8  inches  to  10  inches  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  1  inch  to  U  inches  long 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  wide,  cor- 
date, involute,  coarsely  dentated,  and  deeply  un- 
dulated. In  the  border  large  groups  of  this  Bell- 
flower  are  most  effective.  If  planted  in  the  rock 
garden  it  is  best  arranged  in  masses  not  on,  but 
between  the  rocks,  or  forming  a  carpet  between 
taller  plants  in  the  background.  The  white  form 
(C.  carpathica  alba)  is  also  most  eflective  and 
equally  easy  of  cultivation. 

C.  cARi'ATiric.v  PELViFORMis  (Lam.)  is  a  sub- 
variety  distinguished  by  its  very  large  pale  lilac 
or  heliotrope-coloured  blossoms.  The  flowers  are 
fragrant,  often  as  much  as  2  inches  across,  some- 
what flat  or  saucer-shaped  and  appear  in  loose 
panicles.  The  leaves  are  ovate  or  cordate,  toothed 
at  the  margin.  Though  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Crete,  it  does  very  well  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 


C.  c.  TUREiNATA  (Schott)  is  another  sub-variety 
of  C.  carpathica  with  flowers  more  bell-shaped, 
turbinate,  dwarfer  and  more  compact.  The 
flowers  are  often  2  inches  across  and  of  a  deep 
purplish  blue.  The  leaves  are  cordate-lanceolate 
with  crenate-serrate  margin.  It  is  an  excellent 
rock  plant,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  cul- 
tivation, it  does  also  remarkably  well  in  the  front 
part  of  an  ordinary  border.  It  grows  seldom  more 
than  6  inches  in  height. 

C.  c  TORBiNATA  I'ALLiDA,  with  flowcrs  of  a  pale 
blue  colour,  but  in  other  respects  similar  to  the 
former,  is  a  very  eflective  sub-species,  though 
rarer  in  cultivation. 

C.  c.  T.  G.  F.  Wilson  (see  illustration  fig.  3). 
— This  interesting  hybrid  was  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  c.  turbinata  and  C.  puUa,  and  is 
certainly  very  distinct,  combining  the  large  bell- 
shaped  flowers  of  C.  c.  turbinata  with  the  splendid 
dark  colour  of  C.  puUa.  It  is  very  compact  and 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  hence  an  excellent  rock  plant, 
well  known  to  lovers  of  hardy  plants.  The  leaves 
are  small,  very  hairy,  ovate  in  shape,  with  a 
crenate-serrate  margin. 

C.  Elatines  (Linn.)  is  found  wild  in  Italy  and 
Austria,  and  though  somewhat  rare  in  English 
gardens,  is  an  excellent  variety  for  the  rock  gar- 
den on  account  of  its  dwarf,  compact  growth. 
The  flowers  are  deep  blue,  borne  in  a  panicled 
raceme  not  more  than  5  inches  or  6  inches  high. 
The  cordate  leaves  are  dentate  at  the  margin.  It 
does  well  in  light  stony  soil. 

C.  FRAGiLis  (Cyrill. ). — This  is  another  Italian 
species,  known  also  as  C.  Barelieri  (Presl. ).  It 
would  probably  require  protection  in  the  north  of 
England  or  Scotland,  but  here  in  Devon  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  perfectly  hardy.  Its  long  trailing  shoots 
are  covered  with  rather  pale  purplish  blue 
flowers  with  white  centre.  The  leaves  are  ovate 
and  deeply  lobed.  On  account  of  its  trailing 
habit  it  makes  an  excellent  basket  plant  for  sus- 
pending from  the  roof  of  a  verandah,  and  is  also 
most  suitable  for  window  boxes  or  for  covering 
prominent  stones  in  the  rock  garden. 

C.  GARGANicA  (Tenorc)  (see  illustration  fig.  4). 
— This  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  garden  flowers  either  for 
rockwork  or  border.  As  the  illustration  shows, 
it  is  very  free-flowering,  and  the  flowers  flat,  with 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla  so  widely  spread  as  to 
appear  almost  like  little  stars.  The  blooms  are 
pale  blue  with  whitish  centre,  and  last  through- 
out June  and  July.  The  leaves  are  deep  green 
and  glossy,  on  petioles  about  1  inch  in  length  ; 
they  are  cordate  or  reniform  when  flattened,  but 
biserrate,  deeply  lobed  and  involute.  It  will  do 
well  on  rockwork  in  a  half-shady  position. 

C.  G.  HiRSUTA  (see  illustration  fig.  5).  —  This 
handsome  sub- variety  is  also  of  Italian  origin,  and, 
though  the  small  illustration  might  imply  that  it 
is  smaller  than  the  last  named  (C.  garganica),  it 
is  really  more  vigorous  than  that  variety.  It 
bears  in  June  numerous  long  racemes  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  flowers  each,  very  similar  to  those  of 
C.  garganica,  but  a  trifle  larger.  The  leaves  also 
are  larger  and  quite  tomentose,  which  among 
hardy  plants  generally  is  a  sure  sign  of  their  loving 
a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  For  sunny 
rock  gardens  there  are  few  plants  to  equal  this 
one,  but  it  must  of  course  be  planted  where  it 
cannot  overgrow  smaller  subjects. 

C.  haylodgensis  (Hort.)is  an  interesting  hy- 
brid, raised  at  Hay  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  from  a 
cross  between  C.  carpathica  and  C.  pusilla.  I 
have  only  seen  it  flowering  at  Kew,  but  it  appears 
to  be  a  good  thing  and  flowered  abundantly  on  the 
rockwork.  The  colour  is  light  blue  and  the  flowers 
are  somewhat  saucer-shaped.  The  plant  grows 
6  inches  to  8  inches  high  and  lasts  in  bloom  till 
August.  The  radical  leaves  are  orbicular,  while 
the  cauline  ones  are  ovate,  with  a  dentate  margin. 

C.  isopiiylla  (Moretti).— This  native  of  North 
Italy  also  bears  the  name  of  C.  floribunda  (Viv.), 
and  its  white  variety  (C.  i.  alba)  is  illustrated  in 
the  engraving  tig.  (i.  C.  isophylla  has  a  cymose 
inflorescence  and  pale  blue,  flat,  saucer-shaped 
flowers  more  than  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  broad 
lobes  of  the  corolla  are  very  obtuse,  and  another 
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Campanula  carpathica.     (Fi^ .  2.) 
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Campanula  isophylla  alba.     {Fig.  G.] 


Campanula  ca:spitosa.     {Fig.  1.) 


Campanula  harbata.    {Fig.  11.) 
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Campanula   Porteyischlagiana. 
{Fig.  8.) 
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Campanula,  garganica  hirsvta.     {Fig.  5.) 
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conspicuous  feature  is  the  style,  which  is  com- 
paratively large  and  projects  quite  an  inch  from 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  leaves  have  petioles 
1  inch  to  2  inches  long  ;  they  are  involute,  cordate, 
slightly  hairy  and  coarsely  serrated  at  the  edge. 
It  is  not  found  in  cultivation  quite  so  often  ag  its 
white  variety  (here  illustrated),  but  both  are 
excellent  rock  plants  or  basket  plants,  and  their 
pendent  shoots  laden  with  flowers  should  always 
have  a  position  that  would  show  them  ofif  to  ad- 
vantage. Their  cultivation  presents  no  difficulties 
whatever,  and  I  have  seen  them  do  equally  well 
in  a  sunny  or  in  a  half-shady  position. 
>-,C.  LoREVi  (PoUini)  (syn.,  0.  ramosissima,  Host.) 
(see  illustration  fig.  7).— Unfortunately  this  in- 
teresting species  from  Italy  and  the  Austrian  Alps 
is  only  annual,  but  it  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place 
among  dwarf  plants,  and  might  be  sown  in  the 
open  border  in  spring.  It  is  from  6  inches  to  12 
inches  high  and  produces  tubular  flowers  of  rather 
inflated  appearance.  These  are  almost  white  at 
the  base,  but  are  shaded  towards  the  apex  of  the 
lobes  with  blue  and  violet.  The  stems  are  long 
and  erect  and  have  lanceolate  and  linear  leaves. 

C.  MOLLIS  (Linn.). — Though  the  native  home  of 
this  Bellflower  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  has  nevertheless  proved  itself  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country  and  stood  the  test 
of  the  last  severe  winter.  It  is  most  useful  for 
rockwork  or  border  and  easy  of  cultivation.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  dark  purplish  blue  and  very 
freely  produced  during  May  and  June.  The 
plant  is  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  high  and  soon 
forms  a  compact  spreading  carpet  of  glossy  green 
leaves,  which  are  ornamental,  even  at  midwinter, 
by  their  brightness  of  colour.  The  leaves  are  on 
rather  long  petioles,  and  when  flattened  out  appear 
reniform,  but  they  are  involute  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  appear  almost  funnel-shaped.  The  margins 
of  the  leaves  are  bi-serrate  and  very  deeply  cut. 

C.  SITIDA  (?  Soland),  also  known  as  C.  plani- 
flora,  is  an  American  species  and  a  decided  ac- 
quisition. It  is  fit  to  occupy  some  choice  sunny 
corner  in  the  rock  garden.  The  flowers  are  blue 
and  very  flat,  saucer-shaped,  almost  rotate.  There 
is  also  a  white  variety,  viz.,  C.  nitida  alba,  the 
flowers  of  which  remind  one  of  Nierembergia 
rivularis,  but  they  are  more  waxy  in  appearance. 
Both  varieties  are  of  very  slow  growth,  dwarf  and 
compact.  The  leaves  are  arranged  in  whorls, 
forming  very  dark  green  shining  rosettes,  the 
individual  leaves  being  about  Ik  inches  long  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  very  leathery  in  sub- 
stance and  crenate,  slightly  undulating  at  the 
margin. 

C.  PoRTENSCHLAGiANA  (Roem.  andSchult.),  (see 
illustration  tig.  8). — This  is  a  native  of  Dalmatia, 
and  is  synonymous  with  C.  muralis  (Portenschl.). 
It  is  a  most  useful  plant  for  the  quick  formation 
of  a  dense  dwarf  carpet,  and  is  suitable  for  almost 
any  position.  It  grows  from  6  inches  to  8  inches 
high,  and  has  a  bell-shaped  corolla  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  a  diameter  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  from  lobe  to  lobe.  The  lobes  are 
recurved  and  rather  obtuse.  It  flowers  most 
abundantly  during  the  whole  of  the  summer, 
the  blossoms  being  disposed  in  panicled  racemes. 
The  radical  leaves  are  reniform,  smooth  dark 
green,  and  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the 
cauline  leaves  are  smaller,  and  have  coarsely 
serrated  edges.  There  is  also  a  more  robust 
variety  named  C.  P.  major. 

C.  h'iLLA(Linn.). — This  native  of  South-Eastern 
Europe  is  easily  dittinguished  from  all  other 
Hairbells  by  its  very  dark  colour,  the  flowers 
being  of  an  intense  dark  purple-blue,  almost 
approaching  to  black.  It  loves  light  sandy  soil, 
and  is  an  excellent  rock  plant,  growing  only  4 
inches  or  '>  inches  in  height.  The  leaves  measure 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across,  and  the  in- 
dentations at  the  margin  are  very  slightly  crenate 
and  dentate. 

C.  I'VmiA.A  (Haenke),  (see  illustration  fig  '.)). — 
By  many  botanists  this  variety  is  considered 
identical  with  C.  pumila,  and  though  a  diflerence 
undoubtedly  exists,  it  is  questionable  whether 
that  difference  justifies  the  retaining  of  a  separate 
nanie.    The  C.  pusilla  here  illustrated  is  an  excel- 


lent rock  plant,  and  does  well  in  gritty  soil.  The 
flowers  are  blue,  and  appear  three  to  five  on  a 
stem  with  a  campanulate  corolla  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  length.  The  radical  leaves  are 
orbicular,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  serrate  and 
slightly  involute  on  petioles  about  1  inch  in 
length.  The  cauline  leaves  are  linear  and  lan- 
ceolate. 

C.  ROTTJNDIFOLIA  (Linn.). — This  British  species 
is  very  widely  distributed,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  also  in  most  European 
countries,  and  even  in  Africa,  North  America, 
and  parts  of  Asia.  It  varies  according  to  situation 
from  6  inches  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  has 
drooping  flowers  of  a  blue  colour.  The  lobes  of 
the  campanulate  corolla  are  recurved  and  rather 
short.  The  radical  leaves  are  ovate  or  cordate, 
sometimes  orbicular  with  a  crenate  margin.  The 
cauline  leaves  are  linear  and  almost  entire.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  rougher  part  of  the 
rock  garden  or  border.  There  is  also  a  white 
form. 

C.  EOTUNDiFOLiA  HoSTi  is  a  handsome  sub- 
variety  of  the  former,  distinguished  by  larger 
flowers  of  a  deeper  blue  and  by  stronger  wiry 
flower-stems. 

C.  R,  SOLDANELL^FLORA  is  another  very  distinct 
form  with  semi-double  blue  flowers  split  into 
many  narrow  divisions,  which  remind  one  of  the 
fringe  of  a  Soldanella. 

C.  ScHEncHZEKi(Vill.). — This  variety  is,  accord- 
ing to  Garke's  "  Flora  of  North  and  Central  Ger- 
many," considered  to  be  only  another  variation  of 
C.  rotundifolia,  and  has  from  one  to  five  large 
flowers  of  a  deeper  bell  shape  than  the  British 
species  and  with  lanceolate  leaves  crenate  at  the 
margin.  It  grows  about  6  inches  high  and  is  a 
native  of  South  Europe.  On  rockwork  and  in 
borders  it  is  effective  and  of  the  easiest  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  also  a  white  variety  under  the 
name  of  C.  Scheuchzeri  alba. 


Section    III. — Campanulas    of    medium 

SIZE,    MOSTLY    SUITABLE    FOR   BORDERS. 

It  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  draw  anything 
like  a  hard  and  fast  line  where  the  sizes  of 
plants  are  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  even 
the  same  species  will  often  vary  in  size  if 
planted  in  another  locality  or  under  dili'erent 
conditions.  The  term  ' '  plants  of  medium 
size  "  is  therefore  rather  indefinite,  but  I  have 
used  it  for  practical  reasons,  and  the  Cam- 
panulas mentioned  under  this  section  must  be 
understood  to  mean  planls  generally  varying 
from  9  inches  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  only 
under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances 
exceeding  a  height  of  2  feet.  The  Hairbells  of 
this  section  are  such  as  would  not  require  the 
preparation  of  narrow  crevices  or  any  special 
treatment,  but  would  grow  in  ordinary  soil  in 
the  herbaceous  border.  It  does  not  follow  that 
they  should  not  also  be  used  in  the  rock  garden, 
but  where  used  for  that  purpose  their  proper 
place  would  be  in  large  or  small  batches 
between  the  groups  of  rock  rather  than  on  the 
rocks  themselves.  All  the  varieties  here  men- 
tioned will  be  found  far  more  effective  when 
they  are  combined  together  in  the  formation  of 
large  groups  than  when  dotted  about  singly. 

Campanula  AiiiETiN.^  (Griseb.  )i8  seldom  more 
than  12  inches  to  15  inches  in  height,  and  the 
large  purplish  blue  flowers  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion on  slender,  but  wiry  stems.  The  flowers 
are  further  distinguished  from  other  varieties  by 
being  distinctly  shaded  with  reddish  purple.  It 
is  free-flowering  and  an  excellent  border  plant. 

C.  BuRGHALTi  (Hort.). — This  is  a  very  hand- 
some hybrid  form  of  C.  Van  Houttei  (Carr.),  and, 
though  little  known  at  present,  it  is  sure  to 
become  popular.  It  grows  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  in  height,  and  is  most  distinct.  The  flowers 
are  disposed  in  strong  racemes  of  from  six  to  eight 
flowers  each  ;  they  are  axillary,  with  pedicels 
about  1  inch  in  length,  and  bearing  two  short 
bracteoles.  The  flower-buds  are  dark  purple,  but 
the  pendent  flowers  when  expanded  are  of  a  very 


distinct  pale  lilac  colour.  Each  individual 
corolla  is  fully  2J  inches  in  length  and  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  tubular  or 
cylindrical  part  of  the  corolla  alone  being  quite 
2  inches  long.  The  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  not 
recurved,  but  in  a  line  with  the  tube  ;  the  interior 
of  the  corolla  is  covered  with  long  silky  hair  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  have  quite  a  shaggy 
appearance.  The  style  is  very  large,  tapering 
towards  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  short  hairs. 
The  calyx-lobes  are  about  1  inch  in  length.  The 
radical  leaves  are  about  .3  inches  in  diameter  and 
remind  one  of  those  of  the  Nettle ;  they  are 
wrinkled,  cordate  in  shape,  with  a  crenate  margin, 
and  covered  with  hair  on  both  sides.  Their 
petioles  are  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  length.  The 
cauline  leaves  are  sessile,  or  have  their  petioles 
expanded  into  a  narrow  blade ;  they  are  alter- 
nate at  intervals  of  about  2  inches,  and,  like  the 
radical  leaves,  rough  to  the  touch,  owing  to  a 
covering  of  bristly  hairs.  Towards  the  top  the 
cauline  leaves  become  much  narrower.  Flowering 
time  from  early  August  to  September. 

C.  GLOMEEATA  DAHURICA  (syn.,  C.  speciosa, 
Hornem.)  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  early- 
flowering  Campanulas.  It  flowers  throughout 
May  and  June,  growing  about  15  inches  or  18 
inches  high,  and  bearing  terminal  heads  of  numer- 
ous large  tubular  flowers  of  the  deepest  purple 
colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate  or  cordate,  li  inches 
to  3  inches  long,  and  1  inch  to  2  inches  wide, 
covered  with  very  short,  stiff  hairs,  especially  on 
the  upper  side,  which  has  a  rough  surface.  The 
petioles  are  a  little  longer  than  the  blades,  and  in 
the  case  of  young  leaves  striped  with  red.  The 
margins  are  crenate.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able plants  either  for  border  or  rock  garden,  and 
is  of  the  easiest  cultivation. 

C.  GRANDis  (Fisch.)  (syn.,  C.  latiloba,  De  C. ). — 
This  is  a  very  fine  form  for  the  border,  where  it 
will  rapidly  form  a  thick  carpet  of  sessile,  lanceo- 
late leaves,  throwing  up  flower-stems  about  18 
inches  high,  covered  with  large  pale  violet-blue 
flowers  often  2  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  also 
a  very  good  white  form  under  the  name  of  C. 
grandis  alba. 

C.  Hexdersoni  (Hort.)  is  generally  considered 
to  be  a  form  of  C.  carpathica  turbinata,  but  it  is 
certainly  much  more  robust  than  that  variety,  and 
grows  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  The  dark  blue 
flowers,  each  IJ  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter, 
are  borne  in  short  racemes  of  from  six  to  nine 
flowers  each.  The  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  very 
obtuse,  almost  hemispherical.  The  stems  are 
very  thick,  strong  and  wiry.  The  leaves  are  on 
petioles  1  inch  to  Ij  inches  long,  folded  upwards 
through  the  middle,  so  as  to  appear  almost  con- 
duplicate.  They  are  ovate  and  ovate-cordate,J 
Ij  inches  long  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  slightly  hairy  on  both  sides  and  witH 
serrated  margins. 

C.  MACROSTYLA  (Boiss.). — This  grows  about  18' 
inches  in  height,  and  has  large  flat,  purple  flowers 
beautifully  veined,  and  bearing  in  the  centre  the 
very  large  peculiar-shaped  style  from  which  the 
plant  takes  its  name.  It  is,  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, only  of  annual  duration. 

C.  RHOMBOiDALis  (Linn.). — This  is  a  very  fine 
variety  and  well  adapted  for  the  rock  garden  or 
the  border  ;  it  grows  about  12  inches  high  and 
has  blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  July.  Almost 
finer  than  the  type  is  the  sub- variety  Campanula 
rhomboidalis  alba,  with  pure  white  flowers.  This 
has  a  lirge  corolla  of  hemispherical  shape, measur- 
ing more  in  width  than  in  length.  The  style  and 
stamens  are  very  short  and  inconspicuous.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  eight  or  ten  on  a  stem 
in  an  almost  corymbose  raceme,  with  the  lower 
pedicels  '2h  inches  to  3  inches  long,  while  those  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  raceme  measure  only  about 
an  inch.  All  pedicels  have  one  or  more  brac- 
teoles. The  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  slightly  re- 
curved. The  radical  leaves  are  sessile,  linear- 
lanceolate,  slightly  crenate,  2  inches  in  length 
and  little  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
width  ;  towards  the  top  of  the  stem  the  leaves 
become  gradually  narrow,  quite  linear  or  acicular, 
with  margins    entire.     It  is   altogether   a   mo3t 
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desirable  species,  but  as  its  leaves  and  stems  die 
down  soon  after  flowering  (July  and  August)  it 
should  be  planted  close  to  an  evergreen  species. 

C.  SABMATICA  (Ker-(4awl) — also  Vnown  as  C. 
gumtnifera  (Wild.)— is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  grows  from  1  foot  to  '2  feet  high,  with  light 
blue,  drooping  flowers  disposed  in  a  long,  loose 
raceme.  It  flowers  during  July  and  August.  Its 
leaves  are  of  a  very  dark  green,  wrinkled  and 
leathery,  of  uniform  and  ovate-cordate  shape, 
crenated  at  the  margin  and  only  slightly  involute. 

C.  THYRSoiDEA  (Linn.)  grows  about  18  inches 
high  and  is  distinguished  by  its  creamy  yellow  or 
sulphur-coloured  flowers,  arranged  in  a  dense 
pyramidal  spike.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  biennial. 
The  radical  leaves  are  sessile,  spathulate,  about 
2J  inches  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
arranged  in  a  rosette  fiat  on  the  ground.  The 
serration  at  the  margin  is  very  minute  and  the 
leaves  appear  almost  entire.  The  cauline  leaves 
are  linear  and  lanceolate,  and,  like  the  radical  ones, 
covered  with  long  hairs  at  the  margin. 

C.  Van  Houttei  (Cai-r.). — This  is  one  of  our 
finest  border  Campanulas,  blooming  in  July  and 
August.  It  has  large,  pendent,  tubular  flowers, 
of  a  deep  dark  blue  colour,  but  is  in  other  respects 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  its  fine  hybrid, 
C.  Burghalti,  which  has  been  already  described. 

C.  ViDALi  (Wats.).  —  This  handsome  species 
from  the  Azores  has  beautiful  white,  wax-like 
flowers  on  stems  about  IS  inches  to  2  feet  long, 
and  leaves  more  like  a  Mesembryanthemum  than  a 
Campanula.  Though  undoubtedly  a  rare  and 
handsome  species,  it.  cannot  be  considered  a  hardy 
plant  except  during  the  summer  months,  and 
should  be  wintered  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse.  A 
full  description  appeared  in  The  Garden  of 
August  24,  page  136. 

Section  IV. — Tall  Campanclas  for  borders 

OR   FOR   PLANTING   AS   ISOLATED    SPECIMENS. 

The  Hairbells  mentioned  under  this  section 
are  t!ie  giants  of  the  family,  varying  in  height 
from  2  feet  to  5  feet,  or  even  more.  In  plant- 
ing they  are  best  arranged  in  groups  in  the 
back  part  of  the  herbaceous  border,  but  some 
of  the  rarest  and  hand.somest  kinds  might  with 
advantage  be  introduced  as  isolated  specimens, 
either  into  a  border  carpeted  with  smaller  flowers 
or  by  themselves  on  the  lawn,  or  into  places 
in  the  rock  garden  where  it  is  desirable  to  em- 
phasise a  bold  effect. 

Campanula  bononiensis  (Linn.). — Of  this  fine 
border  plant  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with 
bluish  violet  flowers,  the  other  with  pure  white 
flowers.  The  plant  is  very  widely  distributed  in 
Europe,  and  grows  about  2^  feet  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  on  a  long,-  narrow,  pyra- 
midal spike,  about  2  feet  in  length,  and  bear 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  small  flowers,  with 
aoutely-lobed  corollas  scarcely  more  than  an 
inch  in  length.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile, 
amplexicaul,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrated  at  the  mar- 
gin. 

C.  lactiflora  (Bieb.),  also  known  as  C.  celtidi- 
folia  (Boiss.),  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and 
Siberia,  and  attains  in  our  gardens  a  height  vary- 
ing from  2i  feet  to  5  feet.  It  is  a  first-class 
border  perennial,  with  pale  blue  flowers  arranged 
in  loose  panicles,  and  flowers  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber.    The  leaves  are  ovate -lanceolate. 

C.  LATiKOLiA  (Linn.). — This  is  a  stately  native 
species,  growing  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  with  large 
blue  or  white  flowers.  The  flowers  are  axillary 
and  have  large  leafy  bracts,  which  give  the  whole 
raceme  a  very  leafy  appearance.  The  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  acuminate.  The  leaves  are  large, 
many  being  quite  6  inches  long,  oblong,  ovate, 
bi-serrate,  covered  with  soft  hairs.  Two  fine  sub- 
varieties  are  C.  latifolia  eriocarpa  (Bieb.)  and  C.  1. 
macrantha  ;  the  latter  has  larger  flowers  than  the 
type,  and  all  are  excellent  border  plants. 

C.  Medium  (Linn.)  (see  illustration  fig.   10). — 

This  is   our  old  familiar  friend    the  Canterbury 

Bell,  so  well  known  to  everybody  as  to  need  no 

-further  description.     The  illustration  represents 


the  Hose-in-hose  or  Cup  and  Saucer  variety. 
There  are  several  double  and  semi-double  forms, 
but  as  the  plant  is  only  biennial  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  fresh  supply  of  young  plants,  which  is 
easily  managed  bj'  sowing  in  pots  or  pans  in  early 
spring  and  planting  out  when  strong  enough. 
The  plants  will  then  flower  the  following  season, 
and  must  be  reckoned  among  our  showiest  border 
subjects. 

C.  PERSICIFOLIA  (Linn.)  (see  illustration  fig.  12). 
— This  handsome  Bellflower  is  sometimes  found 
naturalised  in  woods  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  cultivated  form  is  very  much 
finer  in  all  its  parts.  The  large  blue  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  loose  raceme  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and 
are  blue  or  white,  excellent  for  cutting.  The 
leaves  are  obtuse,  spathulate,  3  inches  to  4  inches 
in  length,  leatherj',  and  slightly  serrated.  Of 
this  Campanula  we  have  a  great  many  sub-varie- 
ties, as  C.  p.  flore-pleno  with  double  flowers,  C.  p. 
alba  (see  illustration),  C.  p.  alba  coronata,  with 
semi-double  flowers,  C.  p.  alba  fl. -pi.,  with  mag- 
nificent double  flowers  excellent  for  cutting.  Of 
all  the  Campanulas  none  can  surpass  the  follow- 
ing :— 

C.    PERSICIFOLIA     ALBA     GRANDIFLORA. — This     is 

the  queen  of  Hairbells,  a  truly  noble  plant  fit 
for  growing  as  an  isolated  specimen  in  the  rock 
garden  or  in  groups  in  the  border.  It  is  like  the 
C.  persicifolia  alba  here  illustrated,  but  the  pure 
white  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  often  measure 
2^  inches  across.  It  is  excellent  for  cutting,  too, 
and  second  to  no  other  hardy  perennial. 

C.  PYRAMiDALis  (Linn.)  (see  illustration  fig.  13) 
is  the  giant  among  Campanulas,  attaining  often 
a  height  of  5  feet  to  7  feet.  Young  plants  give 
the  finest  flowers,  and  it  is  therefore  best  treated 
as  a  biennial.  Though  somewhat  stifi'  in 
appearance  it  is  an  excellent  border  plant,  and 
also  well  suited  for  being  grown  in  pots  to  decorate 
verandahs,  conservatories,  &o.  It  is  one  of  our 
oldest  hardy  flowers  and  most  effective.  There 
are  several  shades  of  colour,  from  pure  white  to 
blue.  The  flowers  are  densely  crowded  in  long 
pyramidal  spikes  and  the  leaves  are  large,  ovate. 
The  plant  prefers  a  slightly  shaded  position  to  one 
fully  exposed.  F.   W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

Eritriehiums. — About  twenty  years  ago  the  late 
'Sir.  James  Backhouse  received  several  species  of  Eri- 
tricbium  from  N.  America,  allot  which,  with  one  ex- 
ception, proved  to  be  very  coarse,  weedy  things.  The 
only  one  that  was  in  any  degree  worth  growing  was 
E.  aretioides.  Has  any  reader  ever  come  across  this 
or  any  other  American  species  that  is  worth  anything  ? 
— W.  M. 

Colour  in  Carnations.— Possibly  one  of  the 
most  vexatious  items,  particularly  in  so  far  as 
appertains  to  new  plants,  is  the  catalogue  de- 
scriptions of  their  colours.  In  not  a  few  instances 
some  popular  shade  of  colour  has  never  existed 
bej'ond  the  imagination  of  the  raiser  or  introducer. 
Whether  this  is  the  result  of  colour  blindness  or 
ignorance  matters  little,  or  even  if  it  is  design  the 
case  is  much  the  same,  and  in  the  end  only  tends 
to  make  possible  purchasers  of  new  plants  the 
more  cautious,  for  while  one  may  pardon  in  a 
measure  exaggerated  colour  descriptions  when 
an}-  particular  shade  exists,  it  really  can  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  attach  colours  which  do  not 
exist  at  all.  For  instance,  at  page  218  of  The 
Garden  the  American  Carnation  William  Scott  is 
described  as  pink,  which  of  all  shades  in  Carna- 
tions is  perhaps  the  most  sought  after.  Now,  I 
had  always  regarded  the  well-known  Miss  JolifTe 
■as  having  flowers  of  a  good  representative  pink 
shade,  and  if  this  is  really  so,  then  those  of 
William  Scott  have  certainly  nothing  to  do  with 
this  shade  at  all.  I  do  not  know  what  precise 
shade  an  artist  such  as  Mr.  Moon  would  give  to 
this  flower,  bu  .  it  appears  to  me  a  rose-magenta,  a 
colour  exceedingly  common  among  border  kinds. 
Then  again.  Daybreak  is  called  a  light  pink, 
whereas  this  kind  has  more  white  in  it  than  even 
the  old  blush  Malmaison.  Daybreak  also  bursts 
the  pod  very  badly.  Apart  from  the  colour  of 
William  Scott  the  plant  has  a  gross  habit  of 
growth,  while  the  flowers  are  exceedingly  com- 


mon-looking, and  the  great  saw-edged  petals  ar 
not  at  all  pleasing.  For  shades  of  pink  such  as 
Miss  Joliffe,  Regmald  Godfrey  and  others  have, 
there  is  abundant  room,  and  while  such  are  pro 
curable,  the  florists,  who  virtually  control  the  cut 
flower  trade,  will  not  take  kindly  to  such  as 
William  Scott.  Though  a  larger  flower  than 
Miss  Jolifl'e,  it  lacks  the  exceeding  beauty  and 
refinement  of  this  variety.  Indeed,  the  latter, 
where  it  can  yet  be  grown,  has  scarcely  any 
equal  either  for  quality  of  bloom,  freedom  and 
continuity  of  producing  its  flowers,  or  its  ex- 
quisite shade.  The  great  majority  of  growers, 
however,  fail  to  manage  it  now,  and  the  constitu- 
tion appears  gone.  Kven  growers  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  have  it  by  the  ten  thousand  have, 
quite  failed  with  it  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  its  bushy  habit  and  perfect  calyx  it  is  an  ideal 
Carnation,  and  of  such  a  standard  only  very  few 
ever  come  to  the  front.  Some  of  the  seedlings 
raised  from  this  variety,  carefully  fertilised  with 
its  own  pollen  and  protected  afterwards,  resulted 
in  scarlets  and  brick-red  shades.  Nothing  to 
compare  with  the  parent,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  been  raised  from  it. — E.  J. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


WINTER-BLOOMING  CARNATIONS. 

The  information  given  on  these  is  often  very 
misleading,  especially  to  those  who  are  forming 
a  collection,  so  many  varieties  being  named  that 
are  not  Tree  Carnations  at  all  and  will  not 
flower  in  winter  except  by  mere  chance.  As  a 
rule  Carnations  are  grown  in  pots  for  cutting, 
and  any  variety  that  only  produces  a  few  blooms 
is  not  worth  the  labour  and  house  room. 
Since  I  formed  the  collection  here  I  have  tried 
and  discarded  many  so-called  good  varieties  sent 
out  with  grand  names,  but  utterly  useless  where 
the  flower  basket  has  to  be  filled  in  mid-winter. 
A  few  years  ago  a  {,ood  deal  was  written  in 
praise  of  seedling  Carnations  for  winter  work, 
and  I  was  induced  to  try  them,  but  I  grew 
none  a  second  time,  as  not  one  out  of  a  whole 
batch,  and  that  obtained  from  an  expensive 
packet  of  seed,  was  comparable  to  the  old 
standard  sorts,  such  as  Miss  Jolifte,  Alegatiere, 
Winter  Cheer  and  La  Neige.  The  last  com- 
paratively new  Tree  is  the  greatest  advance  that 
has  been  made  for  many  years.  I  still  have 
Mile.  Carle,  bat  shall  not  grow  it  after  this 
season.  La  Neige  being  so  much  more  free  in 
growth  and  flowering  and  a  non-splitter.  I  do 
not  think  Uriah  Pike  will  prove  itself  a  free 
winter  bloomer,  although  it  may  flower  well  in 
spring.  My  plants  are  extra  large  and  robust 
with  abundance  of  side  shoots,  which  have  been 
well  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  at  present  only  a 
solitary  bloom  here  and  there  is  visible,  whereas 
every  plant  of  the  old  sorts  is  covered  with 
blooms  and  buds  in  every  stage  of  development. 
Of  course,  a  good  spring  bloomer  is  valuable,  as 
it  keeps  up  the  supply  after  other  sorts  are  on 
the  wane,  so  that  should  Uriah  Pike  prove 
itself  to  be  this,  it  will  be  well  worth  growing  in 
pots,  as  its  colour  and  fragrance  ar^  very  beau- 
tiful. Our  plants  look  most  promising,  having 
just  been  housed  in  a  rather  lofty  structure  on 
a  stage  close  to  the  roof-glass,  air  both  at  the  top 
and  front  ventilators  being  admitted  day  and 
night.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fumigate  the  plants 
immediately  they  are  taken  in,  as  the  somewhat 
drier  atmosphere  is  almost  sure  to  bring  green- 
fly, and  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  make 
headway.  An  intermediate  temperature  recom- 
mended by  some  encourages  this  pest  and 
causes  a  weakly,  unproductive  growth.  So  long 
as  actual  frost  is  excluded  the  plants  will  be  safe. 
In  regard  to  feeding,  I  give  no  manure  water 
during  summer  growth,  but  w.iter  tivice  weekly 
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in  winter  wlien  the  plants  are  taxed  by  bloom- 
ing with  diluted  farmyard  liquid  the  colour  of 
pale  ale.  During  October  the  plants  are  gently 
dewed  over  with  the  syringe  on  fine  sunny  days 
and  the  stage  and  floors  kept  moist.  During 
November,  December  and  January  draught  is 
avoided,  as  it  soon  produces  mildew.  Last 
.January  I  layered  a  number  of  strong  shoots  of 
Miss  JolifFe  and  La  Neige  on  the  plants  as  they 
stood  in  the  house,  putting  a  little  Moss  in  the 
incision  to  keep  it  t>pen  and  also  mossing  the 
stem  round  ;  these  rooted  freely,  the  young  root- 
lets showing  themselves  through  the  Moss  at 
the  end  of  February.  They  were  detached  and 
potted,  Moss  and  all,  into  small  pots  and 
grown  on  through  the  summer.  They  are  now 
very  large  bushes,  twice  the  size  of  those  struck 
from  cuttings  in  spring  in  the  usual  way. 

J.  C. 


DWARF   POINSETTIAS. 

Mention  is  made  at  page  265  of  the  difficulty 
often  experienced  in  obtaining  dwarf  plants  of 
the  above  for  vases  and  similar  work,  and  a 
method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  is  also 
alluded  to.  This,  however,  is  virtually  spoiling 
a  large  plant  to  make  a  small  one.  Here  is  an- 
other way  of  obtaining  dwarf  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose named  by  ''J.  C.,"  and  one  which  means 
simply  the  more  complete  utilisation  of  old  stock 
plants.  Many  garHenera  fail  to  root  Poinsettias 
by  growing  sappy  cuttings  in  too  much  heat.  To 
avoid  this,  in  May,  when  the  usual  stock  of  these 
plants  has  been  some  time  rooted,  place  the  old 
stock  plants  either  in  cold  frames  or  in  the  open 
if  weather  permits.  In  the  frames,  however,  the 
old  plants  will  presently  produce  short,  service- 
able cuttings,  or,  if  there  is  any  fear  in  this  re- 
spect, keep  the  plants  in  a  slightly  warmer  place 
till  3  inches  of  fresh  growth  have  been  made.  Now 
remove  to  a  pit  or  frame,  and  keep  them  quite  on 
the  dry  side  at  the  root  for  the  first  fortnight.  By 
giving  air  increasingly  day  by  day  the  lights  may 
be  left  off  altogether  and  the  plants  subjected  to 
full  light.  A  few  days  of  this  treatment  and  you 
have  short,  sturdy  cuttings,  totally  distinct  from 
the  soft,  gappy  ones  produced  in  greater  heat  and 
moisture.  Secure  these  cuttings  with  a  heel  at- 
tached when  4  inches  long,  and  insert  singly  in 
small  pots.  In  any  gentle  bottom  heat,  as,  for 
example,  a  manure  frame,  such  cuttings  root 
quickly  and  with  greater  certainty  than  those 
produced  in  heat.  When  well  rooted  and  gradu- 
ally hardened  off  the  plants  should  be  grown  in 
the  open  in  full  sun,  and  at  all  times  given 
moderate  supplies  of  water  at  the  root.  Thus 
grown  and  fully  exposed,  growth  is  somewhat 
slow,  and  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood  re- 
sulting. And  the  result  of  well-ripened  wood  is 
known  to  all.  From  the  cutting  pot  the  young 
plants  should  be  shifted  into  4|-inch  pots,  and  in 
these  allowed  to  develop  their  heads  of  bloom. 
The  system  throughout,  in  fact,  is  simply  one  of 
cool  culture  combined  with  late  propagation, 
under  which  the  plants  usually  attain  about  1  foot 
high,  while  the  heads  of  coloured  leaves  are  in  size 
proportionate.  Plants  of  this  size  are  decidedly 
more  serviceable  for  decoration  generally,  whether 
employed  in  baskets  or  in  a  cut  state.  One 
great  advantage  of  plants  coolly  grown  is  that 
they  suffer  less  when  used  for  decoration  than 
those  grown  in  much  warmer  structures.  These 
latter  are  usually  unnecessarily  tall  for  many 
places  and  positions,  and  gardeners  would  do  well 
to  grow  a  batch  of  dwarf  plants  as  a  reserve  for 
decoration  generally.  I  am  aware  that  the  cool 
system  is  in  vogue  in  i)rivate  gardens  and  nur- 
series alike.  Upwards  of  fifteen  years  since  I  saw 
a  large  number  thus  grown  in  a  nobleman's  gar- 
den in  Hertfordi-hire,  and  (|uitc'  recently  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  of  Chelten- 
ham, I  saw  '2ii0  or  .'iOO  of  these  dwarf  plants.  In- 
deed, the  Messrs.  Heath,  who  are  themselves 
large  floral  decorators,  have  made  these  dwarf 
plants  quite  a  feature  for  years  past,  and  during 
the  past  summer  the  plants  were  growing  quite 


exposed  in  the  open,  where  they  remain  till  cooler 
nights  render  it  necessary  to  cover  the  plants 
with  lights.  These  plants,  notwithstanding  the 
pots  were  quite  6  inches  or  8  inches  apart  and  the 
great  heat  experienced,  carried  foliage  to  the  pots, 
a  proof  that  they  were  quite  happy  under  the 
treatment.  E.  J. 


Swainsonia  Veitclii. — No  one  could  scarcely 

pass  this  elegant  plant  when  in  flower  without 
expressing  admiration  for  it.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  Leguminosaj,  and  the  majority  of  the  species 
have  coloured  flowers.  In  the  plant  under  notice 
the  flowers  are  exquisitely  pure  in  their  whiteness, 
and  therefore  very  chaste  and  beautiful.  When 
the  plants  are  established  and  well  grown,  they 
are  rarely  to  be  seen  without  flowers  upon  them. 
The  spikes  of  pure  white  blossom  are  enhanced 
in  their  value  by  the  elegant  foliage  of  the  plant. 
It  is  one  of  those  easily  grown  greenhouse  sub- 
jects that  thrives  with  but  little  care,  and  where 
large  and  cool  conservatories  exist,  would  form  a 
capital  subject  for  planting  out.  In  such  places 
its  elegant  foliage  and  pure  white  spikes  of  blos- 
som would  be  much  esteemed.  Under  pot  culture 
the  plant  gives  but  little  trouble,  succeeding  best 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  similar  to  that 
usually  given  to  Genistas  and  such  like  plants. 
All  the  kinds  may  be  readily  increased  at  the 


should  be  potted  in  rather  light  peaty  compost  and 
good  drainage  should  be  given.  Although  usually 
grown  in  the  stove,  I  have  seen  plants  doing  well 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Of  course  it  would  be 
fatal  to  take  them  from  the  stove  and  expose  them 
to  a  low  temperature  all  at  once,  but  if  gradually 
hardened  off  they  will  stand  well  where  the  ther- 
mometer does  not  fall  much  below  40°  F.,  and  will 
be  more  serviceable  when  required  for  table  de- 
coration or  other  purposes  where  they  would  have 
to  be  exposed.  At  most  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
shows  a  class  is  provided  for  table  plants,  and  in 
almost  every  successful  collection  one  of  the 
Aralias  will  be  found. — H. 
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Villarsia  nymphxoides,  showing  growth. 

present  time  by  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
and  covered  by  a  bell-glass.  Cuttings  .3  inches 
or  4  inches  long  and  with  a  heel  attached  are  the 
best.  By  pinching  the  points  of  the  shoots  twice 
during  the  season,  nice  bushy  plants  result,  and 
in  this  way  a  few  specimens  may  be  prepared 
for  autumn  flowering.  In  summer  the  older 
bushes  may  with  advantage  be  planted  in  the 
open  garden,  where  they  would  yield  a  useful 
supply  of  their  pleasing  and  fragrant  blossoms. — 
E.  J. 

Aralia  Veitchi. — The  slender-growing  speci- 
mens seen  at  exhibitions  in  collections  of  table 
plants  can  hardly  be  identified  with  the  vigor- 
ous-growing, large-leaved  examples  occasionally 
seen  when  planted  out  in  suitable  soil.  I  find  it 
is  also  inclined  to  lose  the  very  slender  habit 
even  when  grown  in  pots.  To  have  plants 
of  a  suitable  size  for  table  decoration  it  is 
necessary  to  propagate  at  least  annually.  Graft- 
ing seems  to  be  the  only  safe  method  of  keeping 
up  a  stock.  Aralia  reticulata  is  the  best  stock, 
and  this  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings.  The 
grafting  may  be  done  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year,  though  I  find  it  is  best  not  to  do  it  during 
the  very  hottest  weather.  If  the  top  of  a  fair- 
sized  plant  is  taken  off,  the  same  plant  will  break 
out  and  give  further  stock  later  on,  but  it  is  very 
slow  work  to  use  anythin<?  but  tops  or  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  after  the  lateral  shoots  have 
started.     All     of    the    slender-growing    Aralias 


PLATE   1036, 

VILLARSIA  NYMPH^OIDES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
The  round-leaved  Buckbean  ia  a  very  pretty 
little  native  aquatic  plant,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  reaches  of  the  Thames  from  Rich- 
mond upwards.  It  is  said  to  be  truly  wild  only 
in  the  southern  counties,  although  it  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  north,  where, 
however,  it  has  no  doubt  been 
introduced.  It  is  plentiful  in  the 
moat  between  the  old  deer  park  at 
Richmond  and  the  towing-path  of 
the  Thames,  as  many  British 
botanists  know,  this  being  the 
source  of  a  great  many  specimens 
in  herbaria,  the  plant  being  one 
<if  those  rare  natives  which  are  so 
dear  to  the  collector.  Mr.  Moon's 
picture  was  prepared  from  plants 
that  had  been  transferred  from 
the  park  moat  to  the  tank  for 
aquatics  at  Kew,  where  also  it  is 
established  in  the  lake. 

Considering  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  plant  may  be  established  in 
gardens,  it   is    surprising  that  so 
little  has  been  done  with  it  hor- 
ticulturally.      In   July,    August, 
and  September  I   have   seen  the 
moat  at  Richmond  studded  over 
with    thousands     of    the     bright 
yellow    star-like     flowers,     making    a    picture 
lit    for   the   choicest    of    water   gardens.     The 
roots  grow  in   mud   a   foot  or   two  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  producing  slender  branch- 
ing   stems   with    alternate    leaves,    and    other 
floating    stems    upon    which    the    leaves    are 
opposite  and  which  are  terminated  by  a  cluster 
of    flowers.     The    leaves    are   like   those    of  a 
Nymphrea   in    shape,    but    much    smaller  and 
thicker,  and  they  generally  have  a  few  rust-red 
blotches  on  the  upper  surface.     The  stalks  of 
the  leaves  are  long  or  short  according  to  the 
depth    of    the    water.     The    flower-stems   are 
erect,  1  inch  to  3  inches  long,  each  bearing  a 
single  flower  an  inch  in  diameter  and  formed  of 
five   spreading    petals,  which  have  thin    crisp 
margins  and  are  coloured  bright  yellow.     The 
fruit  matures  freely,   and   good  seeds  may  be 
obtained  in  late  autumn. 

Whilst  some  botanists  call  this  plant  by  the 
name  adopted  here,  others  refer  it  to  Limnan 
themum,  and  it  has  also  been  placed  with  the 
Bogbean  proper,  under  Menyanthes.  It  re 
sembles  Limnanthemum  more  than  the  other 
two,  although   there  is  a  close  family  resem 


*  Drawn  for  The   Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardei 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon.     Lithocrapbed  aud  printed     ^ 
Messrs.  Joseph  Mansell,  Limited. 
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blance  between  the  three  of  them.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  species  here  figured  extends  from 
West  and  Central  Europe  to  China,  the  genus 
Limnanthemum  being  as  widely  distributed  as 
is  Nymphsea,  viz.,  throughout  the  tropical  and 
temperate  zones.  There  are  fourteen  species, 
all  aquatic  in  habit,  some  of  them  being  much 
larger  than  our  native  species.  For  instance, 
L.  indicum,  common  throughout  India,  has 
leaves  1  foot  in  diameter  and  whitish  flowers  ; 
L.  Humboldtianum,  a  South  American  species, 
has  leaves  C  inches  across  and  large,  stellate, 
fringed  flowers  nearly  2  inches  across,  white, 
with  a  yellow  eye  ;  and  L.  calthsefolium,  an 
Australian  species,  has  spikes  of  flowers  7  feet 
or  8  feet  high.  So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  these 
are  in  cultivation  in  Europe.  Collectors  might 
do  worse  than  send  home  seeds  of  these  and 
similar  interesting  ornamental  aquatics,  for  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  water  garden  is  likely 
soon  to  receive  much  more  attention  in  this 
country  than  it  has  yet  done.  W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— As  a  rule,  these  are  not 
in  demand  until  a  few  sharp  frosts  have  occurred, 
it  being  generally  supposed  that  by  the  freezing 
the  flavour  is  improved.  Where  required,  how- 
ever, they  may  now  be  lifted,  the  smaller  tubers 
bemg  laid  in  ashes  or  covered  with  leaf  mould,  to 
be  used  as  seed  in  the  spring.  Artichokes  retain 
their  quality  better  if  left  in  the  ground  and  dug 
as  required.  The  Chinese  Artichoke  (Stachys 
tuberifera)  is  a  favourite  with  many,  and  should 
be  lifted  by  the  first  week  in  November  and  stored 
in  the  same  way  as  Beetroot. 

Beetroot.— The  Turnip-rooted  variety  and  the 
earliest  sown  rows  of  the  long-rooted  section  should 
now^be  taken  up,  sorted,  and  removed  to  the  root 
shed.  It  IS  a  good  plan  to  size  them,  keeping  the 
large,  coarser  portion  of  the  crop  by  itself  for 
immediate  use.  The  medium-sized  roots  are  what 
are  most  appreciated  for  the  salad  bowl  or  for 
shcmg  up  and  serving  cold.  When  lifting  be  care- 
ful not  to  mjure  the  tap  root,  and  when  cleaning 
avoid  scraping  the  skin,  this  causing  bleeding.  I 
do  not  advise  cutting  the  tops  off  close  to  the 
crown,  rather  leave  a  fair  length  of  leaf-stalk 
and  when  stormg  arrange  the  roots  in  layers,  with 
a  layer  of  moist  soil  between.  Where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  save  roots  of  any  choice  strain  for  seed 
next  year,  the  best  plan  is  to  select  the  required 
number  of  medium-sized,  well-shaped  roots  and 
to  clamp  them  in  the  same  way  as  Potatoes,  cover- 
ing them  with  a  good  thickness  of  dry  Bracken, 
and  finally  with  soil,  letting  in  a  Seakale  pot  at 
the  top  of  the  clamp  for  the  admission  of  air  in 
mild  weather.  During  frost  the  pot  should  be 
stopped  up  with  Fern  or  straw.  Where  store- 
house room  IS  short,  every  other  row  of  roots  may 
be  lifted  and  the  others  earthed  up  with  soil  to 
protect  them  from  frost.  Unless  very  severe,  they 
will  take  no  harm,  especially  if  a  covering  of  litter 
IS  given  during  frost. 

Endive.— Attention  must  now  be  given  to 
this  important  salad,  as  in  all  large  establish- 
ments It  will  soon  be  preferred  to  Lettuce,  at  anv 
rate  as  a  change.  When  the  delicate  Moss- 
curled  variety  is  grown  for  early  use  it  should 
now  be  blanched,  as  much  wet  soon  rots  the 
centres.  If  a  spare  frame  can  be  placed  over 
u'^i/,';'^  ""^^"^^  ^^^y  ^'and,  they  can  be 
shielded  from  rain,  and  blanching  accomplished 
by  covering  the  lights  with  garden  mats  or  even 
Bracken,  admitting  a  little  air  by  tilting  at  the 
back  of  the  frame,  but  allowing  the  mats  to  fall 
down  over  the  aperture.  Where  Lettuce  has 
been  scarce  and  no  frames  at  hand,  I  have  seen 
this  early  Endive  quickly  blanched  in  the  border 
by  laying  some  large  light  slates  over  the  plants. 
Ihe  earliest  and  largest  plants  of  the  Broad-leaved 


Batavian  must  now  be  lifted  and  placed  in 
frames,  or,  better  still,  pits,  as  in  the  latter  better 
drainage  is  secured  and  the  plants  are  less  liable 
to  damp  off  in  foggy  weather.  In  the  case  of 
extra  large  spreading  plants  it  is  best  to  tie  up 
the  foliage  before  starting  to  lift,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  falling  into  the  centres.  Thrust  the 
spade  in  on  both  sides  of  the  plants  and  lift  care- 
fully so  as  to  get  as  much  soil  with  the  balls  as 
possible.  Make  a  slight  trench  sufficiently  deep 
to  contain  the  roots  and  cover  with  soil  from  the 
next  trench,  pressing  it  firmly  round  each  plant 
with  the  hands.  Planting  completed,  give  a 
gentle  watering  through  a  rose  to  settle  the  soil 
firmly,  after  which  expose  freely  in  fine  weather, 
drawing  up  and  tilting  the  lights  during  rainy 
periods.  Allow  plenty  of  room  between  the 
rows  and  individual  plants,  as  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  essential  to  ward  off  damp  and  decay. 
Sometimes  Endive  is  planted  along  the  front  of 
orchard  houses,  being  first  laid  on  the  hard  bor- 
der and  then  covered  with  dry  soil,  receiving  a  good 
watering  afterwards.  Here,  with  the  admission 
of  plenty  of  front  air,  the  plants  winter  well  and 
are  easily  got  at  during  hard  or  snowy  weather. 
Sometimes  plants  resulting  from  a  late  sowing 
may  be  safely  wintered  at  the  foot  of  a  warm 
south  wall,  being  covered  with  dry  leaves  if  frost 
necessitates  it.  I  find  Eraser's  Improved  Broad- 
leaved  the  best  all-round  Endive,  and  less  liable 
to  run  to  seed  in  spring.  The  flavour  also  is 
sweet  and  nutty. 

Cabbages  in  frames.— Small  plants  of  August 
sowings  of  spring  Cabbage  should  now  be  pricked 
out  into  frames  with  a  view  to  protecting  them 
through  the  winter.  The  smaller  the  plants  the 
better,  provided  they  have  perfect  centres  and 
healthy  roots.  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  should  also  be 
served  in  the  same  way,  as  the  recent  great  heat 
induced  a  free  and  sappy  growth,  which  would  be 
easily  injured  by  frost.  Btir  soot  freely  into  the 
soil  in  the  frames,  as  slugs  are  generally  trouble- 
some, and  during  wet  weather  draw  the  lights 
over  the  plants  and  sprinkle  wood  ashes  over  the 
surface,  or  damp  and  decay  will  be  hkely  to  work 
sad  havoc. 

Lifting  Horn  Carrots.— Although  Carrots  are 
not  easily  injured  by  frost,  it  is  advisable  to  lift 
all  crops  of  this  root  as  they  mature,  so  that  the 
ground  may  be  turned  up.  As  there  is  always  a 
percentage  of  the  roots  either  cracked  or  de- 
formed, it  is  well  to  separate  these  from  the  rest, 
as  in  the  case  of  Beetroot.  They  can  then  be  used 
for  soup,  the  better-shaped  roots  being  reserved  for 
more  important  purposes.  It  is  not  imperative  to 
give  Carrots  shed  room,  as  they  keep  well  enough 
if  laid  in  soil,  ashes,  or  sand  behind  north  walls, 
where  they  can  be  covered  with  litter  in  case  of 
very  hard  weather.  The  lilting  at  present  will  be 
confined  to  the  Horn  section,  the  intermediate 
and  long  varieties  being  best  left  in  the  ground 
for  some  time  longer.  If  lifted  too  soon  the  roots 
shrivel  early  in  spring.  Late- sown  beds  of  Car- 
rots intended  to  afford  young  tender  roots  for 
soups  in  autumn  and  early  winter,  whether  in 
frames  or  the  open  ground,  must  be  kept  quite 
free  from  weeds  and  rubbish. 

Turnips.- Breadths  of  Chirk  Castle  sown  for  a 
supply  during  winter  will  now  have  swelled  to  a 
good  size,  and  may  be  encouraged  to  become 
larger  by  one  more  broadcast  sprinkling  of  guano 
or  fish  manure.  Later  sowings  with  bulbs  only 
the  size  of  Walnuts  need  frequent  stirring  with 
the  Dutch  hoe,  as  with  a  fair  winter  these  roots 
will  continue  to  grow  till  the  new  year,  being 
then  most  useful,  besides  supplying  tender  tops. 
Any  full-grown  bulbs  of  Golden  Ball  should  be 
lifted  and  laid  in  ashes  in  some  convenient  corner, 
as  if  left  in  the  ground,  splitting  and  decay  are 
sure  to  follow. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera.— It  is  too  soon  yet 
to  lift  these,  as  healthy  roots  on  good  ground  will 
grow  for  some  time  to  come.  Many  early  sown 
plants  have  this  season  owing  to  the  drought  run 
to  seed,  and  many  in  successional  batches  are 
showing  a  tendency  to  do  so.  It  is  almost  waste 
of  time  and  ground  to  sow  early,  as  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  bolting  ensues.     It  is  not  too  late  to 


give  another  good  soaking  of  farmyard  liquid  of 
good  strength  to  increase  the  size  of  the  roots,  as 
thin,  wiry  roots  possess  very  little  flavour.  The 
new  Russian  Scorzonera  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  variety. 

Routine  work.— In  many  places  copious  rains 
have  fallen  of  late.  This  will  have  produced  a 
fresh  colony  of  weeds  amongst  late- planted  crops. 
As  soon  as  a  tine  day  favours  it,  the  Dutch  hoe 
and  rake  must  be  put  through  once  more.  The 
rake  is  necessary,  as  it  is  seldom  that  weeds 
simply  hoed  up  die  after  this  date,  but  grow  away 
again  after  the  first  shower.  Any  rows  of  late 
Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  or  Marrow  growths 
should  be  cleared  off  without  delay  if  only  for 
appearance  sake.  Choose  a  fine  day  for  givino- 
another  sprinkhng  of  salt  to  the  walks  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  j.  Crawford. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

Figs  in  pots.— The  earliest  crop  of  Figs  is  best 
obtained  from  pot  trees  or  those  in  r'estrioted 
borders.  Many  have  not  room  for  perma- 
nent trees,  and  for  hard  forcing  pot  plants  are 
always  reliable,  given  good  culture.  Now  is  a 
suitable  time  to  prepare  pot  trees,  repotting, 
cleansing,  and  doing  any  necessary  pruning. 
There  will,  however,  be  little  pruning  if  due 
attention  was  paid  to  stopping  and  ripening  of 
the  young  wood.  The  fruit  produced  on  the  ends 
of  the  new  wood  is  of  better  quality  than  on  other 
parts  of  the  tree.  In  the  case  of  plants  which  are 
large  enough  it  is  well  to  shake  them  out  of  the 
pots,  removing  a  few  inches  of  the  old  ball  with  a 
pointed  stick  and  cutting  back  the  large  roots, 
replacing  in  the  same  sized  pot  and  ramming 
firmly  as  the  new  compost  is  added.  By  reduc- 
ing the  ball,  say,  a  couple  of  inches  all  round  and 
cutting  away  a  portion  from  the  base,  the  trees 
will  remain  in  good  condition  for  two  or  three 
years.  Larger  trees  that  cannot  be  given  a  shift 
should  be  top-dressed  with  good  material,  such 
as  turfy  loam,  -with  a  liberal  addition  of  bone- 
meal,  old  mortar  rubble,  and  wood  ashes  if  the 
loam  is  heavy.  This  builds  up  a  sturdy,  fruitful 
growth  and  short-jointed  wood.  Previous  to  top- 
dressing,  the  old  ball  of  soil  should  be  examined, 
and  if  at  all  dry  well  saturated  before  the  new 
soil  is  added.  After  repotting  it  is  advisable  to 
place  the  trees  under  cover  to  prevent  the  new 
soil  becoming  soddened,  but  the  plants  should  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible,  a  thorough  watering 
being  given  to  settle  the  soil.  Pot  trees  are  less 
liable  to  insect  pests  than  permanent  ones,  brown 
scale  and  mealy  bug  being  the  worst  pests  to  deal 
with.  In  noting  the  value  of  small  trees  for  a  first 
crop,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  name  the  newer 
kinds  valuable  for  hard  forcing.  St.  John's  and 
Pingo  de  Mel  are  invaluable,  as  they  do  not  cast 
their  first  crop  like  some  of  the  older  kinds,  and 
are  wonderfully  prolific.  Though  the  fruits  are 
not  so  large  as  those  of  Brown  Turkey,  they  are 
above  medium  size  and  of  good  quality. 

Young  Fig  trees.— Now  is  a  good  time  to 
make  a  selection  for  pot  work,  as  it  is  well  to 
grow  on  a  few  young  trees  to  take  the  place  of 
worn-out  ones.  Excellent  trees  for  fruiting  next 
season  may  now  be  purchased  in  G-inch  or  8-inch 
pots  to  grow  on.  It  is  advisable  to  select  those 
plants  with  a  single  stem  and  as  short-jointed  as 
possible,  thus  securing  a  good  foundation  for 
future  crops.  Cuttings  struck  last  season  should 
now  be  in  condition  to  pot  up  into  8-inch  pots  or 
even  larger  if  they  have  been  well  attended  to 
during  the  first  season  of  growth.  I  prefer 
shifting  now  before  the  plants  have  cast 
all  their  leaves,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes 
and  sheltering  from  heavy  rains.  A  cold  frame 
or  fruit  house  at  rest  is  a  good  place  to 
stand  the  plants  in  till  started  early  in  the  year. 
Plants  required  for  walls  or  planting  out  need 
different  treatment.  These  should  be  pruned  so 
as  to  secure  good  leaders  for  training  and  should 
be  kept  free  of  sucker  growth.  Any  large  enough 
to  plant  need  not  be  potted  on. 

Permanent  Fig  trees. — These  will  be  under 
two  headings,  those  which  provide  fruit  in  May 
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and  those  which  give  a  succession.  I  will  take 
the  earlier  first.  The  leaves  of  these  should  now 
have  fallen,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  what 
pruning  is  required.  I  am  a  great  advocate  for 
early  pruning,  as  a  longer  season  of  rest  is  secured, 
cleansing  is  facilitated,  and  any  necessary  repairs, 
painting  and  limewashing  may  be  proceeded 
with.  In  pruning  vigorous  trees  endeavour  to 
lay  in  what  is  termed  fruiting  wood,  that  is  clean, 
firm  shoots,  not  at  all  soft  or  green.  Cut  out  all 
useless  wood  from  the  base,  avoid  crowding,  and 
do  not  allow  sucker  growth  to  rob  the  fruiting 
wood.  It  will  readily  be  seen  what  is  termed 
healthy  fruiting  wood — the  points  of  the  shoots 
of  the  new  wood  on  this  season's  growth 
bristling  with  embryo  fruits.  These  must  get 
the  best  place  and  ample  space  to  develop.  After 
pruning,  cleansing,  and  regulating  the  new  wood, 
top-dressing  may  be  done,  removing  the  old 
surface  soil  down  to  the  small  fibrous  roots  and 
giving  new  turfy  loam  to  which  a  liberal 
quantity  of  bone-meal  has  been  added. 

Later  trees  which  gave  the  supply  well  into 
September  will  continue  to  produce  small  fruits 
of  the  second  crop  if  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
grower's  aim  should  now  be  to  thoroughly  ripen 
the  wood.  Remove  these  late  fruits  and  cut  away 
all  soft  and  useless  wood.  If  the  trees  were  well 
attended  to  in  the  way  of  moisture  and  mulching, 
they  will  not  require  water  at  this  season  for  a 
time.  Should  the  top  growth  be  late,  it  is  well 
to  give  a  little  fire  heat  during  the  day  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Trees  that  do  not  bear  freely 
and  need  root-pruning  should  now  be  attended 
to.  Give  such  trees  a  good  layer  of  brick  rubble 
under  the  roots  with  plenty  of  good  loam  well 
rammed,  using  mortar  rubble  or  wood  ashes  to 
induce  sturdy  growth. 

Ci.EANSiNi;  Fig  trees. — Now  is  the  time  to 
clear  away  sny  insect  pests.  By  cutting  away 
the  old  wood  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cleanse  the 
new.  Care  is  necessary,  as  the  new  wood  is 
often  covered  with  small  embryo  fruits,  which 
should  be  preserved.  Washing  the  wood  with 
strong  soapy  water  with  a  very  soft  brush  will 
eradicate  scale.  It  is  advisable  to  paint  the  wood 
after  the  cleansing.  The  wood  should  be  painted 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  clay, 
with  a  wineglassful  of  tar  to  a  gallon  of  mixture 
for  trees  badly  infested  with  bug,  well  rubbing  in 
the  mixture  on  the  old  bark.  Omit  the  tar  when 
dressing  the  young  growths. 

Late  Melons. — The  season  for  late  Melons  has 
been  more  favourable  than  usual,  and  the  fruits 
so  far  have  finished  well.  With  a  sudden  fall  in 
the  temperature  the  grower  will  find  a  difficulty 
in  getting  good  flavour  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
top  and  bottom  heat  at  command.  For  late  work 
I  advised  pots,  as  the  roots  can  be  better  managed 
as  regards  moisture  and  feeding.  Very  late  fruits 
will  need  the  latter  to  get  quick  growth.  A  liberal 
temperature  must  be  given,  as  sudden  changes 
will  cause  damping  at  the  collar  and  collapse  of 
the  plants.  There  will  be  few  superfluous  growths 
on  pot  plants.  Trees  with  more  root  space  should 
not  be  allowed  to  make  too  much  growth.  Very 
little  air  will  be  required,  and  damping  down 
should  be  done  soon  after  mid-day.  A  night 
temperature  of  70'  must  be  given  fruit  finishing, 
the  thermometer  being  allowed  to  run  up  freely 
during  the  day.  The  fruits  as  they  ripen  should 
be  detached  from  the  plants  and  finished  on  a 
warm  shelf. 

Strawberries  in  pots.— The  plants  will  now 
be  maturing  the  summer  growth,  and,  with  heavy 
rains,  need  oare  to  prevent  waterlogging.  It  is 
also  well  to  move  the  plants  frequently  to  prevent 
rooting  through,  and  to  turn  them  round  to  get 
them  hardened.  Runners  will  form  freely  ;  these 
need  constant  removal,  and,  though  rather  late, 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  side  growths  which 
form  close  to  the  main  crowns  removed.  This, 
if  done  frequently,  assists  the  crowns  to  swell 
up.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not 
get  dry.  I  like  to  keep  the  plants  as  long  .as 
possible  in  the  open  if  due  attention  is  paid  to 
moisture.  G.   VVythes. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — As  a  country  visitor  to  the  great  fruit 
show  recently  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
as  one  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  fairly  good  provincial  show,  I  was 
quite  taken  by  surprise  at  the  lack  of  arrange- 
ment for  staging  the  various  exhibits.  We  look 
for  slipshod  work  in  shows  managed  by  inex- 
perienced amateurs,  as  they  frequently  are  in 
places  where  social  status  goes  for  more  than 
practical  ability,  when  arranging  the  committees, 
but  when  visiting  a  great  metropolitan  show 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  arrangements  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
perfect.  But  what  was  the  fact  ?  I  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  locating  the  exhibits  in  the 
various  classes,  as  in  some  cases  exhibits  in  the 
same  class  would  be  found  on  difl'erent  tables 
and  perhajis  at  a  long  distance  apart,  while  on 
the  table  or  space  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  set  apart  for  one  class,  exhibits  in  another 
had  found  a  place.  This  was  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  class  for  six  bunches  of  Grapes  ;  one 
exhibit  was  missing  from  the  table  which  held 
the  others,  and  space  which  it  might  have  occu- 
pied was  filled  by  Grapes  from  another  class.  If 
this  want  of  arrangement  only  affected  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public,  there  might  be  no 
cause  for  more  than  the  grumble  to  which  all 
Englishmen  are  entitled  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  two 
exhibits,  one  of  the  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes 
and  the  other  of  the  six  bunches,  were  com- 
pletely overlooked  by  the  judges  until  their 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  matter 
some  time  after  the  prizes  had  been  awarded. 
In  each  case  the  exhibit  was  awarded  a  prize, 
which,  but  for  persistence  in  looking  up  the 
judges,  would  have  been  lost  to  the  exhibitor. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges  that 
one  of  these  exhibits  ought  to  have  been  placed 
at  the  top  of  its  class.  Surely  arrangements 
which  allowed  of  an  exhibit  of  twelve 
fine  bunches  of  Grapes  being  missed  by  the 
judges  will  bear  some  improvement,  and  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  a  retrograde  step  must  have 
been  taken,  for  in  the  old  days  when  the  ad- 
mirable methods  contained  in  the  "  Field 
Judging  Book  "  formed  the  basis  on  which  the 
judging  at  R.H.S.  shows  was  carried  out,  such 
an  oversight  would  have  been  next  to  impos- 
sible if  the  judges  took  the  most  ordinary  care 
in  carrying  out  their  work. 

In  my  opinion  the  diamond-shaped  tables 
were  a  mistake  in  such  a  place  as  tlie  Crystal 
Palace,  where  there  is  ample  room  for  broad 
gangways  between  tables  of  the  ordinary  form. 
The  little  attempts  to  break  up  the  line  of  sight 
were  paltry  in  such  an  immense  building  and 
with  surroundings  so  massive  ;  they  added 
nothing  to  and  probably  took  something  from 
the  general  effect,  while  they  certainly  helped 
to  confuse  exhibitors,  judges,  pressmen,  and 
those  members  of  the  general  public  who  wished 
to  make  notes.  It  is  a  positive  injustice  to 
exhibitors  not  to  allow  their  exhibits  space  side 
by  side  with  others  in  the  same  class,  for  judg- 
ing cannot  be  well  carried  out  under  any  other 
conditions,  and  if  by  any  chance  exhibits  are 
overlooked,  judges,  being  only  human,  do  not 
care  to  alter  their  awards  even  when  such  mis- 
takes are  discovered  in  time  to  allow  of  altera- 
tion, while  exhibitors  who  may  have  to  take 
lower  positions  than  those  originally  awarded 
may  be  forgiven  for  indulging  in  unpleasant 
remarks  anent    the   whole   business.     Such    a 


jumbling  method  of  exhibiting  the  grand  fruits 
that  were  brought  to  the  Crystal  Palace  for  this, 
show  ought  to  be  beneath  the  R.H.S.,  and 
should  never  be  repeated. — Cornubian. 

The  recent  splendid  show  held  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  doubtless  become  an  annual  one,  but  it 
will  certainly  need  some  revision  before  it  com- 
mands respect  from  exhibitors.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  for  an  exhibitor  to  travel  a  long  distance, 
probably  been  up  all  night,  and  when  he  gets  to 
the  show  to  be  bandied  about  from  pillar  to  post, 
told  to  stage  here,  move  there,  and  then  have  to 
move  everything  when  he  has  set  up  his  exhibits, 
owing  to  the  space  being  required  because,  I  sup- 
pose, more  entries  havecome  than  room  was  allowed 
for.  I  protest  most  strongly  against  this  haphazard 
staging.  For  instance,  if  there  is  not  room,  half 
a  class  or  a  portion  is  staged  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  other.  This  is  unfair  to  the  ex- 
hibitors, to  the  judges  and  the  visitors,  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  compare  notes.  Part  of  the 
class  is  never  seen  at  all,  and  the  exhibitor  is  nob 
only  worried  at  a  time  he  needs  a  cool  head,  bub 
does  not  get  justice,  the  judges  being  unable  (in 
some  cases)  to  find  the  fruit.  In  others  it  is  so 
crammed,  that  comparison  is  out  of  the  question. 
Why  cannot  the  Chiswick  or  Kensington  method 
be  followed,  beginning  at  class  1  and  following 
with  each  class  as  far  as  possible  ?  I  admit  ib 
may  be  necessary  to  have  a  prominent  exhibit, 
like  Grapes,  in  the  centre,  but  that  would  be  a 
simple  matter,  and  the  schedule  could  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  from,  say,  class  24  to  128 ; 
whereas  a  portion  is  wedged  in  here,  another 
there,  and  there  is  confusion.  Doubtless  the 
judges  in  some  of  the  classes  will  be  strongly  con- 
demned for  the  errors  of  judgment.  Take 
Grapes,  for  instance.  Some  staged  were  not  seen 
when  the  class  was  first  judged,  the  judges- 
having  to  go  over  the  exhibits  again.  The 
judges  in  this  case  could  not  be  blamed.  The 
exhibitor,  who  fortunately  was  present,  looked 
after  his  own  interests.  I  find  assistants  who 
dare  to  complain  get  scant  attention,  and  it  often 
happens  young  men  are  sent  with  exhibits.  Of 
cour..^e  I  cannot  justify  the  judges  who  gave  the 
first  prize  to  the  wrong  variety.  This  occurreii 
also  last  year,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of  the 
judges  in  each  class  being  experts.  Again,  re- 
versing the  awards  after  the  classes  have  been 
judged  some  hours  is  annoying  to  those  who  ex- 
hibit and  is  the  cause  of  severe  criticism.  I  admit 
trade  exhibits  can  make  a  show,  but  there  is  a 
healthy  sort  of  horticulture  in  competition,  and 
exhibitors  should  be  encouraged.  Another  point 
needing  attention  is  the  so-called  gardeners'  lun- 
cheon. Why  not  have  a  popular  lunch  near  the 
exhibition  ?  The  last  one  was  in  a  vast  room  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  grounds,  needing  a  long 
journey  to  tired  exhibitors  on  a  melting  hot  day. 
The  society,  which  is  so  anxious  for  reforms,  will 
doubtless  favourably  consider  ray  appeal  on  be- 
half of  the  poor  exhibitor.— An  Exhibitor. 

Visitors  to  this  show  were  no  doubt  much 

struck  by  the  many  fine  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears  that  were  staged  and  admired  their  colour 
and  finish,  but  how  many  of  those  kinds  are  really 
useful  from  Christmas  onward  many  practical 
growers  were  asking  themselves.  For  cooking 
Apples  there  were,  in  addition  to  those  for  collec- 
tions, thirty-two  classes,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  consisted  of  early  and  soft  fleshed  varieties, 
such  as  Bismarck,  Celhni,  Cox's  Pomona,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Ecklinville,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Lord  Derby,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Suffield,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  Potts'  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle, 
Loddington,  The  Queen,  Grenadier,  New  Haw- 
thornden,  Warner's  King,  and  Gascoigne's  Scar- 
let. I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
schedule,  but  certainly  more  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  encouraging  the  growth  of  late  kinds 
instead  of  those  that  only  flood  the  market  during 
September  and  October.  As  an  illustration,  let 
us  take  the  variety  Wellington,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling as  some  call  it,  the  latter  name  being  t;he  one 
it  was  shown  under  at  the  Palace.     In  this  class 
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there  were  twenty  dishes  staged,  and  when  I 
complained  of  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  a 
dish  of  New  Hawthornden  the  cards  were 
changed,  but  not  till  after  the  reporters  had  been 
round.  The  third  prize,  however,  was  withheld. 
This  does  not  say  much  for  the  ability  of  the 
judges  employed  or  the  fairness  of  the  authorities 
of  the  B.H.S.  Again,  in  the  class  for  Bramley's 
Seedling  I  failed  to  find  the  dish  on  which  the 
first  prize  card  had  been  placed,  and  many  others 
were  the  same.  True,  most  of  those  varieties 
named  above  are  good  show  kinds,  and  did  every 
credit  to  the  cultivators  who  staged  them,  being 
very  attractive  on  the  show  table  on  account  of 
their  colour  and  finish,  but  where  should  we  be  if 
fruit  was  simply  grown  for  exhibition  and  all 
such  kinds  as  were  not  showy  discarded  from  our 
gardens  ?  If  those  responsible  for  compiling  the 
schedule  had  to  supply  the  kitchen  from  January 
onward,  they  would  be  sadly  wanting  if  only 
those  mentioned  above  were  grown.  Why  should 
not  such  sterling  varieties  as  Yorkshire  Greening, 
Norfolk  Beaufin,  Han  well  Souring,  Royal  Rurset, 
Easter  Pippin,  Queening,  and  many  others  of  like 
excellence  find  favour?  Gardeners  who  have  to 
Mpply  th/a  kitchen  know  full  well  the  value  of 
these  long-keeping  kinds,  and  on  that  account 
usually  plant  them  in  preference  to  more  showy 
kinds. 

Turning  to  the  dessert  kinds,  we  here  find 
Worcestershire  Pearmain,  which  is  far  inferior  to 
the  old  Keswick  Codlin,  with  a  class  to  itself, 
while  such  grand  varieties  as  Court  Pendu  Plat, 
Court  of  Wick,  and  Sturmer  Pippin  are  left 
out.  The  first  idea  that  would  strike  a  prac- 
tical gardener  when  looking  over  the  schedule 
would  be  that  it  was  either  compiled  by  nursery- 
men who  have  those  varieties  of  trees  to  sell,  or 
by  some  interested  party  who  has  only  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  what  is  really  required  to  supply 
a  gentleman's  establishment  or  our  own  markets. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Pears,  and  here  again  we 
find  the  same  blunders,  prizes  being  offered  for 
worthless  kinds,  while  really  good  well-flavoured 
varieties  are  altogether  ignored.  One  would  have 
thought  that  a  society  like  the  R.H.S.  would  have 
set  an  example  by  encouraging  the  production  of 
really  first-class  fruit,  instead  of  which  they  do 
not  seem  to  know  what  a  really  good  Pear  is,  for 
many  of  the  classes  in  their  schedule  were  allotted 
to  varieties  of  very  inferior  quality  simply  be- 
cause they  grow  to  an  extra  ugly  size.  Who  cares 
for  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Mardchal  de  la  Cour,  or  even  for  Beurr^  Diel  ? 
Such,  no  doubt,  look  well  on  the  show  table  and 
in  the  shop  window,  but  as  dessert  varieties  they 
are  certainly  very  inferior,  and  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Huyshe's 
Prince  Consort,  White  DoyenniS,  Passe  Colmar, 
Jean  de  Witte,  Seckle,  Thompson's,  Hacon's  In- 
comparable, Van  Mens  Leon  Leclerc,  or  Zephirin 
Gr^goire.  Most  gardeners  know  that  soil  and 
situation  alter  both  the  flavour  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Pears  wonderfully.  The  latter  kinds  are, 
however,  usually  of  the  finest  quality,  and  may 
be  relied  upon  as  being  suited  to  most  soils  and 
climate,  as  I  have  found  by  experience  from  cul- 
tivation both  in  north  and  south.  Here,  too,  the 
greater  number  of  classes  was  for  early  varieties, 
while  but  few  were  allotted  to  the  late  kinds.  If 
we  are  to  have  an  R.H.S.  worthy  of  the  name,  it 
should  certainly  take  a  leading  place  in  horticul- 
ture instead  of  being  in  the  background. — H.  C. 
Pkinsep,  Buxled  Park,  Uekfidd. 


Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.— Surely  this 
has  been  a  record  yeai  for  this  famous  Apple,  as 
never  have  I  seen  such  crops  of  it.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  this  Apple  refuses  to  fruit  in  some 
gardens,  yet  we  must  admit  this  from  what  we 
so  often  read  in  the  horticultural  press  from 
time  to  time.  During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have 
seen  many  standards  of  it,  and  in  all  oases  the 
trees  were  carrying  grand  crops  of  fruit.  In 
the  orchard  here  one  half-standard  tree  sixteen 
years  planted  gave  us  this  season  six  bushels  of 
highly-coloured  fruit.  The  soil  i^  somewhat  heavy 
and  retentive  of  moisture,  yet  there  are  but  slight 


signs  of  canker  or  any  other  disease  about  the 
trees.  In  the  orchard  attached  to  Mr.  Perkins' 
garden  near  Southampton  there  are  at  least  thirty 
large  trees  of  thi.*  Apple.  The  soil  there  is  some- 
what thin,  resting  upon  gravel.  As  standards, 
bushes  and  cordon-trained  trees  as  edgings  to 
paths  they  are  giown.  In  no  case  was  there  a 
failure  to  crop  and  the  colour  was  remarkable. 
More  than  one  fruit  I  measured  was  over  10  inches 
in  circumference.  In  Mr.  Peters'  fruit  garden  at 
Nutbourne,  near  Einsworth,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
where  forty  acres  are  devoted  to  fruit  culture. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  held  in  the  same  esteem. 
The  trees  mainly  are  freely  grown  bushes,  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  branches  were  literally 
roped  with  fruits  of  excellent  quality. — E.  M., 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham. 

This  Apple  is  fruiting  in  this  neighbour- 
hood on  half-standard  trees  with  greater  freedom 
than  it  has  done  for  many  years.  Why  this 
should  be  is  not  e.^sy  to  say,  as  last  autumn  was 
anything  but  the  best  for  consolidating  growth. 
The  majority  of  the  trees  of  Cox's  Orange  in  South 
Notts  generally  f.iil  to  fruit,  not  because  there  is 
no  bloom,  but  because  this  falls  to  the  ground 
instead  of  setting,  it  being  very  tender.  A  nursery- 
man told  me  some  time  ago  that  the  delicacy  of 
its  bloom  was  its  greatest  drawback.  I  have  it 
growing  in  various  aspects  as  an  espalier,  but  it 
fruits  but  very  sparingly,  although  annually  laden 
with  blossom.  I  think  with  Mr.  Molyneux  that 
it  does  best  grown  in  a  loose,  untrammelled  form, 
the  leading  shoots  being  shortened  but  little,  but 
the  weaker  spray  entirely  removed.  Doubtless 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  a  capricious  Apple,  except 
in  the  most  favoured  soils  and  climates.  In  E.ssex 
I  have  seen  healthy  trees  go  barren  year  after 
year,  and  in  a  recent  tour  in  Norfolk  I  did  not 
once  meet  with  a  tree  bearing  a  good  crop. — J.  C, 
Newark. 

This  must  be  a  record  year  for  good  quality 

in  what  may  be  termed  the  best  Apples.  The  fruits 
of  Cox's  Orange  this  season  are  finer  than  usual. 
At  the  recent  Palace  show  there  were  no  less  than 
forty  nine  dishes  in  the  single  dish  class.  Cox's 
Orange  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  popular 
Apple  in  the  building,  and  the  dishes  staged  by 
Messrs.  Turton  and  Wright  showed  to  what  per- 
fection this  Apple  could  be  grown.  I  well  remem- 
ber how  well  this  variety  did  in  standard  form  in 
Hereford  and  Monmouthshire  many  years  ago. 
So  far,  we  have  no  dessert  variety  to  equal  it,  and 
its  free  cropping  makes  it  doubly  valuable.  I 
fear  with  so  much  heat  during  the  last  few  weeks 
it  will  be  impossible  to  leave  this  variety  on  the 
trees  as  late  as  one  could  wish,  and  the  season 
will  not  be  a  long  one.  It  is  well  to  store  late  to 
secure  good  fruits  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year,  as  when  gathered  late  they  do  not 
shrivel  so  quickly  if  kept  very  cool. — G.  W. 

Iiate  Apples. — The  value  of  these  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent  if  we  continue  to  have 
dry  summers  and  hot,  sunny  autumiis,  as  under 
these  conditions  not  only  do  all  our  early  Codlins 
ripen  too  speedily  and  soon  become  useless,  but 
midseason  sorts  also  quickly  follow  on  and  are 
past  long  before  they  ought  to  be,  a  glut  taking 
place  in  November.  This  is  not  only  a  drawback 
in  private  places,  but  a  serious  loss  to  those  who 
grow  for  market.  I  think  that  if  those  who  con- 
template planting  in  the  future  were  to  include 
many  more  trees  of  later  varieties  than  is  usually 
done,  better  and  more  profitable  results  would 
follow,  as  many  of  the  late-keeping  Apples  are  fit 
for  use  in  December.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
too,  that  some  of  the  very  old  sorts  which  seem  to 
be  elbowed  almost  out  of  cultivation  would  still 
pay  well  to  grow.  What  better  Apple  is  there  for 
flavour  than  the  old  Sturmer  Pippin,  or  for  crop- 
ping either,  although  it  is  but  of  medium  si^e  ? 
For  pies  and  sauce  I  know  of  none  to  beat  it. 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans  is  another  excellent  old  and 
almost  discarded  Apple.  I  saw  it  in  Lincolnshire 
two  years  ago  in  grand  form  on  old  standard 
trees,  and  it  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  fruit  room 
in  February  and  March.  Both  these  Apples  carry 
with    them    a    good   amount   of    natural   suo-ar. 


Rymer,  again,  another  very  old  cooking  Apple, 
will  carry  on  the  supply  even  longer,  and  although 
slightly  acid,  is  delicious  when  cooked  and  suffi- 
cient sugar  added.  This  sort  used  to  be  grown  in 
Essex  many  years  ago,  but  I  had  lost  sight  of  it 
until  last  month,  when  I  saw  it  at  Blickling  Hall, 
Mr.  Oclee,  who  evidently  knows  its  value,  having 
planted  it  in  a  good  position.  One  of  the  very 
best  Apples  to  grow  in  order  to  prevent  a  break 
in  the  supply  between  the  earliest  varieties  and 
those  above-named  is  Earl  Morrin.  It  is  fit  for 
use  in  October  and  will  keep  sound  till  February. 
— u .  C 

Alpine  Strawberries. — These  are  pleasing 
and  almost  showy  from  the  number  and  bright- 
ness of  their  variously-shaped  fruits,  some  being 
round  and  others  egg,  almond,  and  pyramid- 
shaped,  and  in  all  cases  the  fruits  are  fairly  large 
and  the  green  calyces  more  so  proportionately. 
It  is  largely  due  to  the  dressy  calyx  and  the  way 
in  which  the  bright  red  fruits  are  held  up  by  the 
ascending,  yet  slender  stalks  that  these  plants 
attract  notice  so  late  in  the  year.  However,  one 
could  do  worse  than  plant  these  Strawberries  for 
effect  in  the  rock  garden ;  their  only  fault  for  such 
purpose  is  the  way  they  wander. — J.  Wood. 

Opeii-air  Peaches.  —  I  quite  agree  with 
"  J.  C."  (p.  255)  that  Peach  -  growing  against 
open  walls  is  on  the  increase.  In  very  few 
instances  will  the  theory  hold  good  that  unsuit- 
able seasons  and  positions  are  not  favourable  to 
open-air  Peach  culture.  I  have  lately  seen 
excellent  crops  upon  trees  growing  in  town  gar- 
dens where  the  air  is  admittedly  not  so  favourable 
as  that  in  the  country.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience Peaches  will  fruit  successfully  not  only 
on  south,  but  also  on  east  and  west  walls ;  indeed, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  have  trees  growing  against 
walls  with  a  western  aspect,  the  season  of  ripe 
fruit  being  much  prolonged  in  consequence. — 
E.  M. 

Apple  Bramley's  Seedling.— I  cannot  say, 
like  "  G.  W."  (p.  255),  that  this  Apple  bears 
freely  in  a  young  state.  In  the  autumn  of  1891  I 
planted  one  hundred  maiden  trees  ;  these  were 
cut  tolerably  hard  back  to  induce  them  to  break 
vigorously  near  the  base.  Although  they  have 
grown  well,  I  have  had  no  fruit  from  them.  I 
think  they  will  bear  freely  when  established  and 
are  making  less  vigorous  growth.  In  the  autumn 
of  1890 1  planted  fifty  standards ;  these  have  grown 
freely  and  most  of  the  trees  bore  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  this  season. — E.  M. 

Small  Pears.— I  would  like  to  supplement 
Mr.  Prinsep's  remarks  on  small  Pears,  page  2,34. 
Doubtless,  as  he  contends,  many  of  them  are  of 
much  finer  flavour  than  the  larger  kinds,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  more  suitable  size  for  the  indi- 
vidual guest  at  the  dining  table.  Several  of  the 
sorts,  however,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Prinsep  are 
suitable  only  for  the  best  of  soils  and  climates. 
With  me  Winter  Nelis  grows  and  fruits  remark- 
ably well  both  on  east  and  west  walls,  the  soil 
being  light  and  well  drained,  but  Ne  Plus  Meuris 
on  a  sunny  wall  was  never  even  in  the  best  of 
summers  fit  for  anything  but  stewing,  so  I  dis- 
carded it.  I  do  not  think  this  Pear  will  ripen 
out  of  doors  either  in  midland  or  northern  coun- 
ties. I  have  grafted  it  with  Beurre  Ranee,  a 
much  more  reliable  variety,  and,  I  think,  still  un- 
surpassed as  a  late  Pear.  Comte  de  Lamy  is  not 
so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  as  it  is  a  certain 
bearer,  is  not  particular  as  to  soil  or  aspect,  and 
being  very  sweet  and  refreshing,  yet  not  over- 
rich,  is  just  the  Pear  for  invalids.  This  little  Pear 
does  well  in  Norfolk.  Aston  Town,  also  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Prinsep,  was  grown  here  on  a  wall, 
but  although  the  wood  was  clean  and  healthy  and 
the  tree  not  too  vigorous,  it  never  bore  a  single 
fruit,  and  was,  after  years  of  patient  waiting, 
rooted  out.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
acquainted  with  its  origin  that  it  is  very  capri- 
cious, although  when  well  ripsned  most  delicious. 
Thompson's  cannot  be  surpassed  for  richness,  and 
succeeds  well  on  our  light,  well-dr.ained  soil,  but 
cankers  badly  a  few  miles  away  planted  in  strong 
loam.     A  cool  season  suits  it  best,  as  in  a  hot  one 
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like  the  present  it  not  only  ripens  weeks  before  its 
proper  time,  but  is  mealy  also.  Some  years  ago 
when  our  summers  were  more  moist  and  cool, 
Thompson's  did  not  ripen  until  December,  but 
for  the  past  few  seasons  it  has  been  fit  for 
eating  in  October.  I  have  it  on  an  east,  also  a 
west  wall,  but  on  neither  will  it  stand  a  dry  sea- 
son. One  of  the  very  best  of  the  small  Pears,  and 
which  will  moreover  keep  sound  for  a  month  when 
fully  ripe,  is  Beurre  d'Aremberg.  It  crops  enor- 
mously whether  on  wall  or  espalier,  coming  into 
use  in  December.  That  old  Pear  HbuttS  de  Capiau- 
mont  is  not  so  often  met  with  as  formerly,  al- 
though it  is  a  constant  bearer,  and  the  crisp,  juicy 
fruit  is  liked  by  most  people. — J.  C. 

Princess  Pear.— This  Pear  is  very  good  this 
season,  showing  that  it  likes  a  warm  soil  and 
plenty  of  sunshine.  It  is  a  seedling  from  that 
excellent  variety  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Prin- 
cess promises  well  both  as  regards  cropping  and 
good  flavour  ;  the  flesh  is  soft  and  meltmg,  and  it 
is  a  very  handsome  fruit.  I  have  it  very  good 
this  season  on  a  warm  wall.  Like  many  other 
varieties,  it  will  be  fit  for  use  long  before  its 
stated  season  (November).  The  fruits  at  this 
date  (the  end  of  September)  are  colouring  up 
freely.  In  future  I  intend  to  grow  this  variety  in 
bush  form  on  the  Quince  stock,  and  by  this 
means  get  a  succession  to  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
The  fruit  when  well  grown  is  of  a  nice  size — in 
fact,  it  much  resembles  that  of  its  parent  in  size 
and  shape,  being  long,  pyriform,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  flushed  with  red. — S.  H.  B. 

Pear  Beurre  Diel.— How  well  this  variety 
has  fruited  this  season.  The  fruits  are  larger 
than  usual,  and  in  my  case  quite  free  of  the  russet 
markings  usually  seen.  The  best  fruits  are  on  a 
warm  wall  with  a  southwest  aspect.  The  stock 
is  the  Quince  and  the  fruits  are  very  fine,  show- 
ing how  well  a  hot  season  suits  such  varieties  and 
the  value  of  a  warm  soil.  It  will  be  interesting 
later  on  to  test  these  very  fine  fruits  and  note  if 
the  flavour  is  superior  this  year,  as  with  good 
finish  there  should  be  superior  flavour  and  freedom 
from  the  grittiness  this  Pear  is  often  subject  to.  I 
have  this  variety  on  the  Pear  stock  in  pyramid 
form,  and  the  fruits  are  not  at  all  good  either  in 
shape  or  size  and  always  gritty,  though  well 
attended  to,  showing  that  this  variety  in  cold  or 
exposed  districts  and  in  heavy  soil  should  be  given 
wall  culture.  —  G.  Wythes. 

Plum  Heine  Claude  de  Bavay.— The  bril- 
liant sunshine  of  the  past  few  week?,  coupled  with 
the  high  temperature,  has  rendered  this  late  Plum 
of  most  excellent  quality,  this  being  quite  different 
from  its  behaviour  in  the  ordinary  run  of  seasons. 
The  flesh  with  me  has,  as  a  rule,  been  stringy  and  of 
poor  flavour.  Whatever  may  be  its  quality  in  a 
better  climate  and  on  a  warmer  soil  I  do  not  know, 
but  if  we  could  rely  upon  it  in  the  ordinary  run 
of  seasons  to  ripen  as  well  as  this  year,  it  would 
be  one  of  our  most  valuable  Plums,  ripening,  as  it 
does,  so  late  as  the  last  week  of  September  and 
the  first  week  of  October. — A.  YonNG. 

Ked  spider  on  Vines.— Whilst  holding  to  the 
opinion  that  in  very  bad  cases  of  attacks  of  red 
spider  exceptional  remedies  may  be  necessary,  I 
certainly  have  faith  in  retaining  the  old  bark  on 
Vine  rods,  believing  that  the  Vines  are  benefited 
thereby.  During  the  past  nine  or  ten  years  I 
have  not  had  any  taken  from  the  Vines  under  my 
charge,  and  if  the  same  winter  treatment  is  ac- 
corded in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  they  may  go 
on  for  as  many  more.  The  winter  washing  can- 
not bo  too  thorough  or  enough  care  taken.  In  many 
cases  the  w.-ishing  the  Vines  undergo  is  more  a 
matter  of  form,  that  is,  the  wash  is  not  made  to 
soak  deep  enough.  The  best  plan  I  find  is 
directly  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  Vines 
are  pruned  to  give  the  rods  a  thorough  Wiishing 
with  warm  soapy  water,  working  it  well  in  with  a 
new  painter's  brush,  afterwards  before  the  rods 
become  dry  following  on  with  an  application  of 
Giehurst  compound.  I  daresay  in  cases  where 
the  Vinos  have  been  very  badly  attacked  more 
drastic  measures  need  to  be  taken,  but  otherwise 
I  think  the  above  course  of  treatment  is  ample. 


and  if  persisted  in  annually,  red  spider  may  be 
prevented  from  remaining  on  the  Vines  during 
the  winter. — A.  Young. 


Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDITJM  SPICERIANUM. 

With  the  opening  days  of  October  came  the 
first  flowers  of  this  distinct  and  handsome  spe- 
cies, and  where  suflicient  plants  are  grown  and 
brought  on  successively  they  will  continiie  in 
beauty  until  the  new  year,  the  individual 
flowers  lasting  in  many  cases  for  four  or  five 
weeks.  When  first  introduced,  C.  Spicerianum 
was  very  expensive,  but,  as  is  usual  when  the 
habitat  of  any  Orchid  is  discovered,  further  im- 
portations soon  brought  down  the  price,  and  as 
it  is  now  to  be  obtained  for  a  few  shillings  and 
is  seen  in  nearly  all  collections,  it  may  be  in- 
cluded amongst  the  most  popular  in  this  very 
extensive  genus.     It  was  named  in  compliment 


the  genus,  it  requires  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  in  making  up  the  com- 
post this  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
provided  for  accordingly.  The  best  mixture 
have  tried  consists  of  three  parts  of  nice  mellow, 
but  fibrous  loam  with  some  of  the  soil  shaken 
out  from  the  fibre,  the  remaining  portion  being 
made  up  of  peat  similarly  treated  and  fresh 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  Some  growers  leave 
out  the  latter  altogether  and  depend  wholly 
upon  loam,  but  the  Moss  gives  greater  elasticity 
to  the  bulk  and  prevents  it  settling  into  a  close 
and  heavy  mass.  Some  rough  pieces  of  crocks 
or  ballast  should  be  mixed  with  this,  or  even 
preferably  introduced  as  the  work  of  repotting 
is  in  progress.  The  plants  if  healthy  and 
in  good  condition  at  the  roots  should  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible  when  repotting, 
j  ust  breaking  the  pot  with  a  hammer  if  they 
are  clinging  to  the  sides  and  spreading  them  out 
well  in  the  new  pot,  filling  in  with  the  compost 
to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  rim.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  found  to  be  decayed  and 
the  old  compost  sour,  it  will  be  better  to  well 


M 


Cypripediu7n  Spiccriannm. 


to  Mr.  H.  Spicer,  of  Godalming,  and  comes 
from  India,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1878. 
In  habit,  C.  Spicerianum  somewhat  resembles 
the  old  C.  insigne,  but  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  rather  bro.-ider  than  those  of 
the  latter,  are  spotted  with  deep  purple.  It  is 
a  free  grower,  and  under  suitable  conditions 
small  pieces  soon  make  good  plants  that  flower 
freely  at  the  proper  season.  The  scapes  are 
usually  one-flowered,  though  when  the  plants 
are  in  vigorous  health  twin-flowered  scapes 
are  not  uncommon.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  from 
2  in .  to  3  in.  long,  pure  white  at  the  apex,  with 
a  deep  purple  line  running  down  the  centre  and 
tinged  at  the  base  with  green  ;  the  petals  are  2 
inches  in  length,  wavy,  light  green  with  spots  of 
purple,  and  the  lip  is  broad  and  deep  purplish 
brown.  This  represents  a  good  typical  form, 
but  many  variations  will  be  found  in  a  large 
number  of  plants  both  in  size  and  colour.  0. 
Spicerianum  is  very  easily  grown,  and  is  not 
fastidious  as  to  temperature.  A  brisk  heat 
while  making  its  growth  suits  it  best,  the 
leaves  being  larger  and  the  flowers  more  freely 
produced  than  in  a  cooler  house.     Like  all  in 


wash   the  roots   in  warm  water,  swilling  awajl 
the  whole   of   the   grit   from  about  them  and 
cutting  away  all   dead  parts.      This  is  a  stab 
that  Cypripediums  take  a  long  time  to  recovelj 
from,  and  very  careful  treatment  is  necessary  to 
bring  them  round.     The  compost  for  such  may! 
be  made  a  little  lighter  by  the  addition  of  more 
Moss  and  crocks,  and  the  plants  must  be  put  into 
as  small  pots  as  possible.     The  drainage  in  each! 
case  must  be  thorough  and  well  protected  untiM 
the   roots   again   get   a   hold   of   the   compost.! 
After  potting,  the  plants  must  be  put  at  once 
into   heat  and   encouraged    to   grow   stronglyJ 
watering  freely  as  soon  as  the  roots  commenca 
running  among  the  soil.      Towards  the  end  ofj 
the  summer   the  flower-buds  will    make  thei^^ 
appearance,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  keep  up 
succession,  some  of  the  last  to  show  bloom  should 
be  retarded  by  placing  in  a  slightly  lower  tem-J 
perature,  or  by  growing  some  of  the  plants  al 
few  degrees  cooler  the  same  end   is  attained. 
As  soon   as   the   blossoms   are   fully  open  the 
plants  must  be  taken  to  a  drier  atmosphere  in 
order   to   preserve   them   as   long  as  possible. 
When  they  are  over  they  may  be  kept  as  quiet 
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as  possible  until  the  end  of  January  or  early  in 
February,  and  this  will  be  the  best  season  to  re- 
pot any  that  require  it.  R. 

Oncidium  lianceanum. — This  has  flowered 
twice  this  season,  and  the  last  of  the  blossoms  are 
just  going  off.  The  chief  attraction  of  O.  Lance 
anum  is  the  rich  contrast  formed  by  the  rosy 
violet  shade  of  the  curiously  shaped  lip  with  the 
deep  chocolate  spots  on  the  sepals.  The  present 
season  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  tor  this 
plant,  the  long-continued  sunshine  hardening  and 
ripening  up  the  foliage,  which  is  laiger  and  more 
healthy  looking  than  usual.  I  grow  it  in  mode- 
rately large  baskets  in  a  compost  consisting 
largely  of  Sphagnum  and  charcoal,  and  find  that 
it  dislikes  being  disturbed.  A  clear  light  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
kept  as  near  the  roof  glass  as  possible,  and  from 
now  until  the  growth  commences  in  early  spring 
the  plants  will  be  kept  nearly  dry  at  the  roots. 
— H. 

Oncidium  divaricatum. — The  blossoms  of  this 
Oncidium  are  individually  small,  but  they  are 
produced  in  considerable  numbers  upon  the  large 
branching  panicles.  The  flowers  are  bright  yel- 
low with  reddish  brown  spots  about  the  base  of 
the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip.  The  plant  is  of  easy 
culture  and  very  free  flowering.  It  should  be 
grown  in  the  Cattleya  house  in  the  ordinary  peat 
and  Moss  mixture,  keeping  the  pseudo-bulbs  well 
above  the  rims  of  the  pots.  This  plant  usually 
commences  to  grow  early  in  the  season,  and  takes 
a  long  time  to  mature  its  pseudo-bulbs.  These 
produce  flowers  at  once,  and  the  spikes  if  cut  off 
when  the  flowers  are  newly  opened  often  throw 
out  small  side  branches,  which  are  very  useful  for 
button-holes  or  sprays.  It  requires  plenty  of 
water  while  growing,  but  during  winter  it  must 
be  kept  well  on  the  dry  side  to  induce  the  plants 
to  rest  until  spring,  this  treatment  being  most 
likely  to  cause  them  to  flower  freely. 

Odontoglossum  grande  superbum. — This 
is  a  fine  form  of  the  type,  with  very  richly-col- 
oured flowers  of  great  substance.  The  varnished 
appearance  usual  in  the  species  seems  brighter 
and  even  more  glossy  than  in  the  type  and  the 
sepals  more  brightly  spotted.  The  lip  is  pure 
white  in  ground  colour,  with  a  few  brownish 
spots.  I  have  not  seen  more  than  four  flowers 
upon  a  spike  of  this  variety,  while  in  the  type 
from  seven  to  nine  are  not  uncommon.  This, 
however,  possibly  arises  from  the  fact  that  my 
plant  is  not  very  strong,  though  quite  healthy 
and  thriving. — H.  R. 

Slaxillaria  plcta. — This  old  species  is  not 
large  enough  to  find  much  favour  in  collections, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  free-blooming  and 
effective  little  Orchid.  The  flowers,  produced  on 
single-flowered  scapes  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs, 
are  each  about  1^  inches  across,  bright  yellow 
with  crimson  spots,  the  lip  being  almost  wholly 
white.  It  is  an  easily-grown  kind,  thriving  well 
in  a  cool  house  and  requiring  a  fair  amount  of 
atmospheric  and  root  moisture  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  best  grown  in  small  pots  in  peat  and  Moss. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  was  introduced  about 
1830. 

Houlletia  Brocklehurstiana. — This  is  by 
no  means  a  common  Orchid,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
it  and  the  other  species  in  the  genus  are  not  more 
grown,  for  they  are  really  effective  when  in  flower. 
The  blossoms,  moreover,  are  produced  at  such  a 
dull  season,  that  they  are  all  the  more  welcome. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  of  H.  Brocklehurstiana  are 
roundish  ovate,  and  each  bears  one  leaf  a  foot  or 
more  in  length.  From  the  base  of  these  the 
spikes  are  produced,  and  bear  many  flowers  which 
are  brownish  purple  in  colour,  with  many  spots 
of  brighter  purple  about  the  base  of  the  sepals 
and  petals.  The  lip  is  also  spotted,  but  yellow  at 
the  base  and  bears  on  each  side  a  peculiar  horn- 
like proce-s.  Its  culture  is  not  diflicult,  the 
plants  thriving  well  in  pots  or  baskets  in  a  free 
and  open  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  of  peat 
to  one  of  Sphagnum,  with  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal 
or  crocks.     The  plants  like  plenty  of  water  at  the 


roots  while  growing,  and  the  atmosphere  must 
also  be  kept  very  moist.  The  Sphagnum  may  with 
advantage  be  allowed  to  grow  freely  about  the 
pseudo-bulbs  in  summer,  but  a  little  of  this  may 
be  clipped  off  during  the  winter.  This  Houlletia 
thrives  best  in  the  warmest  and  shadiest  part  of 
the  Odontoglossum  house,  and  the  foliage  must 
be  kept  free  of  thrips  and  red  spider.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  1841. 

Laslia  autumnalis  atro-rubens. — This  is  a 
charming  variety,  one  of  the  richest  in  colour  of 
this  favourite  species.  The  growth  and  flower- 
spikes  are  very  vigorous,  the  individual  blooms 
being  large  and  well  formed.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  deep,  but  brilliant  crimson  at  the 
tips,  becoming  much  paler  at  the  base.  The  lip 
has  an  intensely  deep  blotch  of  purplish  crimson 
on  the  front  lobe,  the  side  lobes  being  creamy 
white,  lightly  spotted  on  the  upper  edges.  This 
has  flowered  with  me  earlier  than  usual,  possibly 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  sun  during  last 
month.  It  thrives  well  on  rafts  hung  up  near  the 
light  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and 
during  its  season  of  growth  requires  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots. — H.  R. 


CALANTHE   VERATRIFOLIA. 

The  evergreen  section  of  Calanthes  to  which  this 
species  belongs  does  not  receive  so  much  atten- 
tion as  do  the  deciduous  species,  such  as  vestita 
and  its  allies,  nor  can  they  be  expected  to  rank 
so  high  in  a  gardener's  estimation  as  these  free- 
blooming  and  very  useful  plants.    Still,  they  have 
many  good  points,  not  the  least  of  these  being  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  easily  grown   in  an   ordi- 
nary plant  stove,  and  welcome  additions  to  the 
flowering  plants  therein  at  this  season.     C.  vera- 
trifolia  is  as  popular  as  any,  and  may  occasionally 
be  seen  in  capital  condition  where  few  or  no  other 
Orchids  are  grown.     The  foliage  is  large,  giving 
the  plants  a  very  striking  appearance  whether  in 
or  out  of  flower,  and  the  bloom  spikes  are  up- 
wards of  2  feet  in  length,  bearing  on  the  top  a 
dense  mass  of  flowers  individually  small  and  pure 
white.     These  last  a  considerable  time  in   good 
condition  if  they  are  kept  perfectly  dry,  but  the 
least   drop   of   water   soon   spots    and    disflgures 
them.     It  requires  a  moist   heat  while   growing 
and  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  even 
when  resting  the  soil  about  them  must  never  be 
dry.      It  may  be  repotted  in   spring  in  a  mix- 
ture consisting  of  fibrous  loam,  chopped  Sphag- 
num, and  well-rotted  cow  manure,  adding  some 
finely  broken  crocks  to  keep  the  mixture  open. 
The  pots  should  be  rather  large,  so  as  to  serve 
the   plants   for  a   couple  or   three    years.      The 
drainage  must  about  half  fill  the  pots,  in  large 
ones  inverting  a  small  pot  over  the  drainage  hole 
and  filling  up  around  it  with  the  potsherds,  finish- 
ing off  with  small  bits  and  a  good  layer  of  rough 
Moss.     This  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  soil 
to  be  swilled  down  among  the  drainage  before  the 
roots  get  a  good  hold  of  the  compost,  after  which 
there  is  no  fear.      The  growth  is  usually  rapidly 
made,  and   during   the  time  this  is  going  on  a 
little  weak  manure  water  may  be  given  at  inter- 
vals of  a  week,  or  the  plants  may  be  lightly  sur- 
face-dressed with  one  of  the  many  good  fertilisers 
now  advertised.     These  greatly  assist  the  growth, 
making  it  strong  and  vigorous,  and  the  effect  will 
subsequently   be  seen   in   large,  healthy   flower- 
spikes.     If  propagation  is  desired,  the  best  plan 
is  to  cut  through  between  the  growths  with  a 
sharp  knife  some  time  before  the  division  is  to  be 
made,  endeavouring  to  secure  as  many  roots  as 
possible  on  each  piece.     The  young  shoots  that 
spring  up  from  the  base  may  also  sometimes  be 
taken  off  and   separately  potted   without    inter- 
fering with  the  rest  of  the  plant.     The  former 
plan  is,  I  find,  much  the  safer.     As  a  great  deal  of 
the  beauty  of  a  plant  of  this  kind  depends  upon 
the  foliage,  care  must  be  taken  that  insects  are 
not  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand.     Scale  and 
red  spider  are  the  chief  enemies,  the  former  being 
more  troublesome  just  as  the  new  leaves  are  form-  I 


ing,  and  the  sponge  must  be  frequently  used  to 
keep  them  under.  A  few  variations  from  the  type 
are  recorded,  the  principal  being  C.  v.  Regnieri, 
a  form  with  a  bright  yellow  lip,  and  one  or  two 
others.  It  is  an  old  plant  in  collections,  and 
widely  distributed  in  Southern  Asia  and  the 
islands  of  Australasia. 


Odontoglossum  maxillare.— Although  fifty 
years  have  passed  since  this  species  first  came 
into  cultivation,  it  still  remains  amongst  the 
rarest  species  of  Odontoglossum.  It  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  but  the  original  plant  described  by 
Lindley  in  1847  was  a  waif  of  whose  origin  no- 
thing certain  was  then  known.  It  was  found  by 
Roezl  in  1872  on  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  Mexico, 
and  was  re-named  0.  madrense  after  that  locality 
by  Reichenbach.  It  ia  under  this  latter  name 
that  the  species  is  still  most  frequently  grown. 
It  is  a  handsome  and  distinct  Odontoglossum, 
with  thin  two-edged  pseudo-bulbs  that  measure 
4  inches  to  5  inches  in  height,  and  carry  a  pair  of 
leaves  6  inches  to  8  inches  long.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  erect  racemes,  six  or  eight  of  them  to 
each.  In  diameter  they  are  each  about  3  inches, 
the  sharply-pointed  sepals  being  white,  marked 
with  a  blotch  of  reddish  purple  at  the  base  ;  the 
petals  are  larger  and  broader,  similar  in  colour, 
but  with  a  larger  blotch.  The  lip  is  shorter  and 
broader  than  either  the  sepals  or  petals  ;  it  also 
is  white,  the  disc  and  crest,  however,  being 
orange-yellow.  The  species  has  recently  been  in 
flower  at  Kew,  and  is  well  worth  a  place  among 
autumn-flowering  Odontoglots. 

Pleione  lagenaria. — None  of  our  cool  Or- 
chids do  more  to  brighten  up  the  Orchid  houses 
in  autumn  than  the  Pleiones.  Of  the  four  or  five 
species  at  present  in  cultivation  P.  lagenaria  is 
the  earliest  to  flower,  and  it  is  at  least  as  beauti- 
ful and  free-flowering  as  any  other  species.  When 
well  grown  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  whole 
surface  of  the  pans  or  pots  in  which  the 
bulbs  are  completely  hidden  by  the  profusion 
of  flowers.  This  species  has  the  short  flat 
pseudo- bulbs  characteristic  of  the  Pleiones. 
They  are  about  2  inches'  high  and  of  a  dark,  dull 
green  with  brown  mottlings.  The  scapes  on 
strong  healthy  plants  are  mostly  twin-flowered, 
one  scape  being  produced  from  each  of  the  two  or 
three  young  growths  which  are  already  pushing 
from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulb.  Four  to  six 
flowers  may,  therefore,  spring  from  one  pseudo- 
bulb,  and  as  they  each  measure  3  inches  to  4 
inches  across  the  sepals  and  are  of  a  bright  rosy 
lilac,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  a  few  pan- 
fuls  make  quite  a  brilliant  show  just  as  the  dull 
days  of  early  winter  are  setting  in.  The  plants 
are  destitute  of  foliage  at  the  flowering  season, 
this  character  and  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  species 
having  suggested  the  popular  name  of  Indian 
Crocuses.  A  few  Maiden-hair  Ferns  and  other 
light  fine-foliaged  plants  should  be  associated  with 
them  when  in  bloom.  The  lip  has  a  pale  lilac 
ground,  quite  ornately  blotched  with  yellow  and 
crimson.  This  and  all  the  Pleiones  are  natives  of 
Northern  India. 

Dendrobium  formosum.  var.  giganteum. 

— This  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  Dendrobes  in 
bloom  at  this  season,  the  flowers,  indeed,  being 
individually  amongst  the  very  largest  in  this 
genus.  When,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
stronger  growths,  eight  flowers  are  borne  at  the 
apex  of  a  single  stem  and  each  one  measures  from 
4  inches  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  a  large  plant  of 
this  variety  produces  an  effect  not  equalled  by 
any  other  white  flowered  Dendrobium.  The  sepals 
are  comparatively  narrow,  but  the  petals  are  broad 
and  full  (frequently  2  inches  or  over  in  width)  ; 
both  sejials  and  petals  are  of  a  pure  glistening 
white.  The  large  spreading  lip  is  also  white,  but 
has  a  large  sulphur  3'eilow  patch  on  the  recurving 
front  lobe.  Dendrobium  formosum  is  distributed 
somewhat  widely  over  the  East.  It  was  in  the 
first  instance  sent  home  by  Gibson  (the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  collector)  from  Khasia  nearly  sixty 
years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  been  discovered  and 
imported   from   Bunnah,  the  Andaman  Islands, 
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and  other  districts.  Like  most  of  the  Dendro- 
biums  with  black  hairs  on  the  stems,  it  is  not 
easy  to  keep  it  in  good  health  for  many  years  after 
importation.  It  is  quite  a  tropical  species,  and 
during  the  growing  period  should  have  abundant 
heat  and  moisture  and  scarcely  any  shade. 
Several  plants  of  the  variety  giganteum  are  flower- 
ing nicely  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 


Rose  Garden. 


OCTOBER  ROSES. 
Here  in  the  west  of  England  we  never  had  so 
few  Rose  blooms  in  the  month  of  October  as  we 
have  had  this  year.    I  am  not  speaking  of  Hoses 


Campanula  persicifolia  alba.     (Fig.  12.     See  p.  299.) 


in  nursery  quarters  or  in  gardens  where  they  are 
excei)tionally  well  cared  for,  but  of  Roses 
where  the  plants  have  only  ordinary  attention. 
In  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  flowers.  The 
rea.son  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  long 
drought  and  excessive  heat  are  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  this  state  of  things,  for  although 
we  had  some  dull  weather  and  some  showers  of 
rain  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  sufficient 
moisture  has  not  fallen  to  reach  the  roots  of  the 
Roses    since   May  last.     The   most   surprising 


of  all  are,  I  think,  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  RSve 
d'Or.  These  two  useful  autumn  Roses  are 
generally  well  laden  with  flowers  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  in  a  mild  time  frequently  give  plenty 
of  handsome  buds  up  to  near  Christmas,  but 
now  one  has  to  search  to  find  a  passable  flower. 
We  do  not  want  any  better  evidence  than  this, 
that  even  these  free-flowering  kinds  cannot 
thrive  in  a  dry  root  medium,  nor  can  we  wonder 
that  mildew  runs  riot  over  these  and  others. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  is  pretty  clear  from 
this  pest,  and  is  the  only  one  that  has  given 
blooms  of  any  value.  Last  year  at  this  time 
Mrs.  Paul  furnished  a  few  good  blooms,  but  at 
the  present  time  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
flowers.  Amongst  strong-growing  Roses,  William 
Alien  Richardson  is  certainly 
the  most  satisfactory  autumn 
variety  we  have  inadry  season. 
A  large  bush-plant  growing  in 
the  open  has  furnished  more 
flowers  than  any  other,  and 
still  promises  to  continue 
doing  so. 

With  regard  to  the  Teas, 
the  value  of  a  deep  and  fairly 
rich  root  medium  for  them 
was  never  more  manifest  than 
during  the  present  season, 
and  even  where  this  has  been 
provided  the  want  of  root 
moisture  is  very  evident  in 
the  weak  growth  and  the  pre- 
sence of  mildew  on  all  varie- 
ties alike.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  less  mildewand  more 
flowers  where  a  depth  of  good 
soil  has  been  provided.  Such 
weak  growers  as  Mme. 
Charles,  Ma  Capucine,  and 
Ethel  Brownlow  cannot  make 
any  progress  when  the  foliage 
is  laden  with  mildew,  and 
should  only  be  planted  where 
the  roots  can  have  all  the 
moisture  they  require. 

Amongst  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  none  has  surprised 
me  more  in  its  behaviour  than 
Her  Majesty.  One  always 
expects  to  see  this  Rose 
stricken  with  mildew  even  in 
a  favourable  season,  but  when 
that  pest  is  more  severe  than 
usual  in  its  attacks,  1  hardly 
expected  to  see  a  single  plant 
developing  three  good  flowers 
at  the  end  of  September.  1 
find  old  plants  of  this  Rose 
are  more  perpetual  in  charac- 
ter than  young  ones,  and  when 
the  roots  are  well  nouiished 
*  he  blooms  on  old  plants  are 
but  little  inferior  in  size  and 
substance.  Where  all  the 
plants  have  suffered  from 
mildew  more  or  less,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to 
single  out  any  as  likely  to  be 
able  to  withstand  such  au  enemy  another  year. 
The  three  least  affected  by  it  under  present 
conditions  are  Victor  Hugo,  Etienne  Levet,  and 
Magna  Charta.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


bloomers."  I  am  much  astonished  to  find 
anyone  making  this  statement,  for  the  Rose  in 
question  has  never  been  claimed  as  a  seedling,  but 
both  in  foreign  and  English  catalogues  has  been 
classed  as  a  sport  from  La  France.  It  is  identical 
with  it  in  form,  in  the  shape  of  the  petals,  in 
growth,  freedom  of  flowering  and  perfume.  The 
National  Rose  Society's  catalogue  of  exhibition 
Roses,  which  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  most 
experienced  Rose  growers  in  the  country,  describes 
it  as  a  sport  from  La  France,  and  I  has'e  often 
heard  these  growers  say  that  they  could  go  through 
a  row  of  La  France  and  find  flowers  which  they 
could  stage  as  Augustine  Guinoisseau.  With 
regard  to  these  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  there  seems  to 
be  a  craze  amongst  the  foreign  raisers,  which  some 
of  our  English  rosarians  have  not  been  slow  to 
take  up,  to  class  many  of  their  productions  under 
this  head    instead  of  placing  them  where  they 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 
Ix  an  interesting  article  on  autumn  Roses  in  The 
G.\Ri)KN  of  September  21,  page  21.3,  the  follow- 
ing statement  occurs:  "Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
which  really  has  no  resemblance  to  La  France, 
but  stands  out  conspicuous  on  its  own  merits,  is 
one  of  the  freest,  sweetest  and  most  persistent  of 


Campanula  pyramidalis.     (Fig.  13.     See  p.  299.) 

used  to  be  formerly— amongst  Hybrid  Perpetualst 
Teas  and  Noisettes.  Thus  Guillot,  who  brought 
out  La  France  nearly  thirty  years  ago  as  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  moved  it  into  this  class,  and  with  it  of 
course  went  its  various  sports— Danmark,  Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau  and  Duchess  of  Albany.  In  the 
same  way  Capt.  Christy,  which  we  have  always 
regarded  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  has  also  been 
foisted  into  this  class,  and  the  craze  seems  to  be 
going  on.  Thus  that  fine  new  Rose  of  Alex.  Dick- 
son and  Sons,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (alias  Belle  Sie- 
brecht),  is  called  a  Hybrid  Tea,  instead  of  being 
classed  (as  I  think  it  ought  to  be)  as  a  Hybrid  Per- 
petual.    We  may  well  ask,  where  is  the  evidence 
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of  cross-breeding;  in  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  ? 
It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  pure  Tea,  in- 
clining towards  the  Noisette  section,  but  having 
no  affinity  to  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  that  I  can  see. 
So,  again,  that  good   garden   Rose  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince— Clara  Watson— instead  of  being  called  a 
Hybrid  Tea  should  surely  be  a  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
Neither    in   perfume   nor    habit    can  I   see   any 
appearance   of  Tea  blood,  though   of  course,  as 
Roses  have  been  so  much  hybridised  either  natu- 
rally or  artificially,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
blood  may  not  have  entered  into  their  composi- 
tion ;  but  this  would  be  applicable  to  all  Roses, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  distinctly  claimed  by 
any.     It  is  never  well  to  multiply  divisions,  and  I 
have  for  some  years  strongly  advocated  the  plan  of 
putting   Hybrid    Perpetuals,    Hybrid    Teas    and 
Bourbons  into   one  class,  giving  them  all  either 
the  name  of  Perpetuals  or  Hybrid   Perpetuals. 
This  would  end  the  confusion  that  now  prevails 
and  is  likely  still  further  to  increase,  as  I  see  that 
the  French  growers  are  still  announcing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Hybrid  Teas.     There  is  one 
autumn-blooming  Rose  to   which  I   would  draw 
attention— Beaut(5  Inconstante.    It  is  one  of  these 
small  Tea  Roses  allied  to  W.  A.  Richardson  and 
Vldeal,  which  go  under  the  name  of  button-hole 
Roses  ;  like  them,  it  is  of  long  growth,  and  the  col- 
our of  the  flower  is  one  of  those  indefinable  mix- 
tures of  apricot,  peach  and  copper  which  people 
sometimes  called  terra-cotta,  but  it  is  very  bright 
and  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose.    I  recollect 
noticing  the  single  Rose  exhibited  by  Mr.  Frank 
Cant   to  which  Mr.  Orpen  alluded   in   a   recent 
issue,  and  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that,  though 
very  like  Bardou  Job,  it  was  quite  distinct  from 
it.     Although  I  have  not  grown  it  myself,  I  un- 
derstand from  those  who  have,  that  A  lister  Stella 
Grey  is  likely  to  be  a  very  valuable  small  Rose  for 
continuous    blooming.       It    will     form     a    good 
companion  to  W.   A.  Richardson,  of  a  different 
shade  of  colour,  but  somewhat  in  the  same  style. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hill  Grey,  one  of 
our  most  enthusiastic  growers  of  Tea  Roses. 

Delta. 


SEPTEMBER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
The  past  month  has  been  exceptional,  both  on 
account  of  its  dryness  and  warmth,   as  well  as 
from  its  immunity  from  wind.      The  rainfall  has 
only  amounted  to  001  of  an  inch,  though  0  27  of 
an  inch  fell  between  midnight  on  September  30 
and  9  a.m.  on  October  1,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
added  to  the  month's  real  rainfall  by  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society's  rule.     The  rainfall  of  September, 
1894,  was  3  05  inches,  and  the  average  for  the  past 
nineteen  years  is  2  34  inches.     From  January  1  to 
the  end  of  September  the  total  amount  of  rainfall 
was  16-83  inches,  with  ninety  days  on  which  not 
less  than  0  01  of  an  inch  was  measured.     Last 
year  for  the  same  period  the  rainfall  was  25-5.5 
inches,  with  150  wet  days,  the  avera2;e  fall  for  the 
nine  months  being  23  -30  inches  ;  so  that  at  present 
we  are  6-47  inches  below  the  average.     The  dews 
were  exceptionally  heavy,   even   for  September^ 
The  amount  of  sunshine  registered  was  213  hours 
45  minutes,  against  156  hours  5  minutes  in  Sep- 
tember,    1894,    and    an    average    of    104    hours 
25  minutes.     There  was  only  one  day  in  the  month 
un  which  the  sun  did  not  shine.     The  amount  of 
sunshine  registered  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  reached  1644  hours  15  minutes,  while  that 
for  the  same  period  ofl  ast  year  amounted  to  but 
1364  hours  20  minutes,  or  nearly  280  hours  less. 
The  mean  temperature  was  60-9°,  being  3-rabove 
the  average  mean  temperature  of  September     The 
highest  temperature  recorded  in  the  screen  was 
73  9°  on  the  28th,  and  the  lowest  reading  on  the 
grass  43  0°  on  the  17th.      These  readings  show 
that  the  South  Devon  seaboard  has  been  particu- 
l--rly  favoured  during  the  period  of  abnormal  heat 
that  has  been  experienced  throughout  the  king- 
dom.    The  total  horizontal  movement  of  the  wind 
was  3175  miles,  the  month  having  been  the  calmest 
for  the  last  two  years. 

The  garden,  despite  the  drought,  has  been  gay 
with  autumn  flowers,  the  drenching  dews  having 


kept  the  lawns  green  and  the  herbaceous  plants 
from  flagging.     The  Starworts,  with  their  varied 
colours  and  heights,  have  made  the  borders  beau- 
tiful with  tender  gradations  of  tints  ranging  from 
lilac-blue  to  white.     The  first  to   open  was  the 
white  Harpur- Crewe,  to  be  followed  by  the  large- 
flowered  and  brightly- colcured  Amellus  bessara- 
bicus,  Archer-Hind  and  the  6  feet  high  Robert 
Parker,  the  latter,  with  its  wealth  of  pale  mauve 
flowers,  being  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  the 
Asters.     Pluto,   a  dark-flowered  variety   of   the 
Novi-Belgii  section,  is  worth  a  place  in  the  border, 
as  is  A.   puniceus  pulcherrimus,  a  good    large- 
flowered  white.     The   beautiful  A.   ericoides,  in 
great  request  for  indoor  decoration,  and  even  more 
graceful  than  the  somewhat  similar  A.  cordifolius 
and  its  lilac-tinted  variety  A.  c.  elegans,  should 
be  grown  in  quantity,  and,  for  the  sake  of  old 
associations,   A.   diffusus  horizontalis,   the  com- 
monest Starwort  in  the  cottage  gardens,  and  a 
pretty  sight  when  smothered  in  its  inconspicuous 
maroon  and  white  blossoms,  should  not  be  omitted. 
Of  the  Nova;-Angli*  section  the  best  are  ruber, 
a  dark    rose    colour,    and    Melpomene,    purple. 
Pyrethrum   uliginosum   has  produced  its  large, 
narrow-petalled  white  stars  in  profusion,  sheaves 
of  its  long,  graceful  flower-scapes  being  cut  for 
arranging  in  tall  vases.     Of  yellow,  an  abundant 
display  has    been    afforded   by   the    Helianthus 
family.     A  line  of  H.  giganteus  at  the  boundary 
fence  has  carried  a  wide  fringe  of  saffron  over  8  feet 
high.     H.  lietiflorus,  with  its  rich  gold  and  black 
centred  blossoms,  has  made  a  fine  effect  against  an 
evergreen  background,  while  H.  multiflorus  and 
H.  m.  Soleild'Or,  H.  rigidu8(of  which  the  variation 
named  Miss  Mellish,  now  to  be  seen  in  perfection 
at  Kew,  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  type),  the 
annual    Sunflowers,   both  the  giant,  with  their 
large,  dark  discs,  and  the  miniature  strain,  the 
Rudbeckias,  early  Chrysanthemums,  and  yellow 
Cactus  Dahlias  have  all  added  their  quota  to  the 
preponderating  tone  of  colour.     Of  reds,  we  have 
had  long  spires  of  the  thorny-leaved  Erythrina 
crista-galli,  the  last  spikes  of  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
the  fcarlet  Cactus  Dahlias  and  the  Trop.-Bolums, 
while  the  tuberous  Begonias  have,  week  by  week, 
increased  the  splendour  of  their  dazzling  carpet. 
The  white  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrus  latifolius 
albus),   that   was   badly   injured    by   the    severe 
winter,  did  not  open  its  first  blossoms  till  well  into 
the  month,  and  the  standard  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora,  which  fhed  all  its  earlier  buds,  has  made 
a  second  and  more  successful  attempt  at  flower- 
ing, and  produced  a  number  of  its  fragrant  white 
chalic3s  during  September.  The  Belladonna  Lilies 
have   flowered   well,   and   the    row   of  Anemone 
japonica  alba  has  been  throughout  the  month  a 
white  cloud  beneath  the  ivied  wall.     The  last  of 
the  Lilies— L.  tigrinum   Fortunei— has  been  re- 
markably fine,  having  grown  to  a  height  of  over 
6  feet.     This  variety  is,  with  me,  distinctly   the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  Tiger  Lilies.     Two  tall 
Palm-like  plants  of  Aralia  spinosa,  now  fully   15 
feet  high,  have  flowered  for  the  first  time,  and, 
with  the  straight  shafts  of  their  stems  shooting 
up  from  an  undergrowth  of  Cannas,  Hedjchiums, 
and  Acanthi,  have  put  a  finishing  touch   to  the 
broad    outlines   of   a   sub-tropical    picture.     The 
most  noticeable  of  the  September  Roses  has  been 
iho    white    Macartney,    which,    commencing    to 
bloom  in  July,  has  not  since  let  a  day  pass  with- 
out the  opening  of  two  or  three  delicately  scented 
single  blossoms,  sometimes  4  inches  in  diameter, 
with    the   snowy    petals    of    which    the    golden 
stamens  form  a  harmonious  contrast.     The  large 
Hydrangea  bushes  with  their  wealth  of  massive 
blossoms,  now  pink,  now  almost  white,  sometimes 
of  well-nigh  Forget-me-not  blue,  have  lighted  up 
the  verges  of  shady  paths  and  bloomed  on  sunny 
banks  with  equal  vigour.     Solanum  jasminoides, 
which,    associated   with   the   scarlet    Tropieolurn 
that  had  scaled  the  house-wail,  furnished  such  a 
striking  colour-picture  during  August,  in  Sep- 
tember was  associated  in  an  even  more  beautiful 
combination   of   tints.     Ampelopsis  Veitchi  had 
grown  behind  the  wires  on  which  the  long  flower- 
sprays  of  the  Solanum  wandered  and  swayed,  and  I 
for  a  full  week  from  the   caves    downward'  the  I 


white  bloom-clusters  stood  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  crimsoning  creeper,  a  sight  beauti- 
ful as  it  was  fleeting,  for  the  month's  end  saw  the 
background  vanished  and  the  crimson  leaves  lying 
among  the  Heliotrope  beneath. 

September  has  been  a  fine  month  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  outdoor  fruit,  the  Peaches  having  swelled 
up  well  and  coloared  grandly.  Sea  Eagle  has 
been  especially  satisfactory,  many  fruits  on  a  tree 
bearing  a  good  crop  having  reached  nearly  1  lb. 
in  weight.  Pears,  although  not  a  heavy  crop, 
have  been  individually  fine,  one  fruit  on  a  youn; 
tree  of  Triomphe  de  Vienne  weighing  27  oz. 
Apples  have  been  a  heavy  crop,  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins, which  bore  prodigiously  last  year,  being 
almost  the  only  failure.  Cellini  and  Barnack's 
Beauty  have  produced  exceptionally  fine  fruit, 
and  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  a  fair  crop  in  good 
condition  has  been  stored.  Of  large  cooking 
Apples,  Warner's  King  and  Gloria  Jlundi  have 
both  fruited  well,  and  Bismarck  has  perfected  a 
fine  crop,  the  small  trees  being  loaded  with  large 
fruit,  running  from  a  half  pound  to  1  lb.  apiece 
in  weight.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  has  also  born  3 
heavily.  King  of  Tompkins  County  does  very 
indifferently  here,  and  lacks  the  bright  colouring 
of  imported  fruits  of  this  variety.  S.  W.  F. 


Societies   and   Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

October  15. 

The  Drill  Hall  was  again  crowded  on  this  date 
with  exhibits  of  the  most  comprehensive  charac- 
ter.    These  were  also  very  remarkable  for  their 
high-class  quality,  whether  it  be  in  plants,  fruits 
or  vegetables.     Amongst  plants  the  post  of  honour 
must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Wythes'  large  exhibit  of 
Nepenthes  ;  some  two  dozen  splendid  examples  of 
the  best  and  newest  kinds  (but  few  being  in  dupli- 
cate) were  staged.     The  pitchers  were  very  finely 
developed  and  in  good  character  for  the  respective 
varieties,   the  new   and   rare  Veitchian    hybrid, 
N.  mixta,  being  especially  noteworthy.     The  gold 
medal  was  most  deservedly  awarded  to  this  ex- 
hibit.    Crotons  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  finely  grown 
and  of  rich  colour,  showei   the  great  value  of 
these  plants  for  decoration.     Orchids  were  present 
in  the  greatest  abundanc3.     Of  these,  Cittleya 
labiata,  now  in   its  season,  was  represented   by 
several  superb  forms,  notably  a  very  fine  white 
variety.     The  rare  and  unique   L«lia  Daminiana, 
of  the  richest  colouring,  was  also  present  from  The 
Dell  collection,  whilst  from  Messrs.  Sander  came 
a  grand  plant  of  the  singular  Habenaria  Susannse 
in  unusual  vigour.     Chrysanthemums  are  already 
well  advanced,   a  fine  group   from  the  Ryecroft; 
collection  being  staged,  as  well  as  several  new  and 
noteworthy  kinds  from  the  best  growers.     Dahlias, 
still  holding  out  well,  testified   to  the  favourable 
state  of  the  weather,  the  singles  in  this  instance 
being  the  most  prominent. 

Fruit  was  present  in  great  abundance  and  in 
large  variety  also.  From  Sawbridgeworth  came 
a  very  fine  assortment  of  the  best  Apples,  the 
perfect  finish  and  colour  being  most  remarkable, 
some  of  these  being  orchard  house  fruit.  A  large 
and  fine  collection  was  also  staged  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons.  This  comprised  varieties  only 
that  were  not  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
hence  not  quite  so  large  as  on  that  occasion, 
but  the  present  exhibit  was  valuable  in  that 
it  proved  that,  over  and  above  the  100  kinds 
shown  at  the  Palace,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
difficult  matter  to  stage  yet  another  100  sorts  of 
excellent  quality.  The  conditions  under  which 
this  exhibit  was  staged  were  clearly  indicated,  bu^j 
by  many  they  were  not  fully  realised.  Other  and 
smaller  exhibits  of  fruits  were  very  numerous, 
Melons  being  still  in  good  condition,  whilst  of 
Pears,  two  very  highly  coloured  dishes  of  Doyenn(5 
du  Cornice  were  shown  by  Mr.  Hill  from  Tring 
Park  ;  these  were  notable  by  their  perfect  finish 
and  high-cliss  colour.     An  award  of  merit  was 
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most  deservedly  given  to  a  new  late  Plum  from 
Messrs.  Rivers,  which  bids  fair  to  be  tho  finest 
late  kind  grown  for  cooking.  Of  vegetables  there 
was  one  large  and  most  meritorious  exhibit  from 
Mr.  Beckett,  a  well-known  cultivator.  Every 
dish  in  this  collection  (as  comprehensive  as  it 
could  well  be)  was  of  the  highest  excellence,  and 
it  deserved  a  better  award  than  it  obtained. 
Other  exhibits  comprifed  abnormally  large  Onions, 
good  Leeks,  and  Celery. 

Orchid  Committea. 

At  this  meeting  first  cJass  certificates  were 
given  to — 

CiRRHOPETALrM     RoTHSCHILDIANCM. — A      very 

distinct  and  remarkably  fine  species  of  this  sin- 
gular and  interesting  genus,  the  flowers  much 
larger  than  in  most  species.  The  colour  of  the 
entire  flower  is  a  daik  vinous  red  with  bronzy 
suffusion  ;  the  tail-like  sepals,  broad  at  the  base, 
are  fully  6  inches  in  length,  while  the  greenish 
yellow  at  the  base  affords  a  pleasing  relief. 
Shown  from  Lord  Rothschild's  collection  at  Trine 
by   Mr.  Hill.  ^ 

Cattleya  labiata  Cooksoni.— a  pure  white 
form  and  the  finest  in  its  way  yet  seen  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  the  purest  white,  the  latter  being 
also  of  extra  breadth  :  the  lip  has  the  central  part 
of  the  brightest  crimson -purple,  with  a  well  de- 
fined white  margin.  This  fine  form  was  greatly 
admired.  From  Mr.  Norman  S.  Cookson,  Wylam- 
on-Tyne. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to  the  following  : — 

Cattleya  Mantini  (C.  Dowiana  x  C.  Bowring- 
iana). — A  very  beautiful  hybrid,  but  one  in 
which  the  well-known  features  of  its  former 
parent  are  greatly  subdued,  its  stamp  being 
chiefly  visible  in  the  golden  veins  in  the  throat. 
The  colour  is  deeper  than  in  the  best  forms  of  C. 
Bowringiana,  the  sepals  and  petals  broader, 
the  lip  of  a  deep  purple  shade,  and  the  plant 
of  dwarf  habit.  From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

SoERALiA  LiNDENi.— A  distinct  species  of 
moderate  growth  with  white  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  mottled  with  crimson  and  relieved  with 
white.  The  flowers  had  apparently  suffered  in 
transit,  hence  it  was  not  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. From  Mr.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  Hor- 
sham. 

Cyrkipedium  Alfred  Hollington. — A  very 
fine  hybrid,  the  parentage  of  which  was  not  given, 
but  in  which  C.  Curtisi  was  very  discernible, 
being  in  all  probability  one  of  its  parents;  the 
pouch  was  after  C.  Curtisi,  but  of  the  two  larger 
and  quite  as  dark  in  colour  ;  the  petals  partake  of 
the  same  drooping  character  with  somewhat  simi- 
lar markings,  being  also  longer.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  broad,  but  pointed,  with  dark  purplish  veins. 
The  spike  bore  twin  flowers,  whilst  the  habit  is 
vigorous.  From  Mr.  Hollington,  Forty  Hill,  En- 
field. 

MiLTONiA  CoBBiANA.  —  A  distinctly  superior 
form  of  the  M.  Clowesi  section,  the  lip  much 
larger  and  finer,  and  also  clearer  in  its  mark- 
ings :  the  sepals  and  petals  are  darker  in  colour, 
the  same  being  well  defined.  From  Mr.  Cobb 
Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Cattleya  labiata  (Thompson's  var.).— A  very 
superior  form  with  flowers  of  unusual  size  and 
substance,  the  petals  being  of  extra  breadth  also; 
both  sepals  and  petals  are  much  deeper  in 
colour,  whilst  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
labellum,  which  is  of  an  intensely  deep  crimson- 
purple,  the  margin  being  delicately  fringed.  From 
Mr.  Thompson,  Stone,  Staffs. 

Cattleya  labiata  ctERULEA.— A  distinct  and 
noteworthy  form,  and  as  such  deserving  of  the 
award,  but  it  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  preceding 
by  any  means.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  slightly 
flushed,  whilst  the  lip  is  of  a  pale  purplish  tint, 
the  individual  flowers  being  of  large  size.  From 
Mr.  Thompson. 

Cyi'rii'ehhim  Charleswortiii  maroinatum, 
which  chiefly  differs  from  the  type  in  having  the 
dorsal  sepal  of  a  much  lighter  shade,  the  central 
part  of  which  is  nearly  white  with  a  flight  tincre 


of  rose  towards  the  margin  and  darker  at  the  base. 
From  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  Woodford,  Essex,  had  an 
extra  rich  and  finely  cultivated  group,  in  which 
were  included  several  excellent  varieties  of  Cat- 
tleya labiata,  bearing  a  profusion  of  bloom.  In 
the  same  collection  was  to  be  seen  a  grand  ex- 
ample of  Epidendrum  Godseffianum,  with  long 
termin.\l  spikes  of  bloom,  the  bronzy  sepals 
and  petals  with  the  rosy  lilac  lip  being  very 
effective.  Vanda  cwrulea  in  the  same  collection 
was  excellent,  and  so  was  Miltonia  Moreliana,  but 
slightly  paler  than  usual  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  an  excellent  group, 
which  included  both  cut  specimens  and  plants 
of  DendrobiumPhalajnopsisSchrrederianum,  show- 
ing a  wide  range  of  colour.  Oncidium  Marthalli- 
anum  was  very  fine,  the  spike  a  dense  one.  Cat- 
tleya labiata  was  also  present  in  fine  varieties. 
Of  Zygopetalum  Gautieri  an  excellent  example 
was  shown,  its  novel  colouring  making  it  most 
distinct,  the  lip  being  of  an  intensely  dark  shade. 
Habenaria  Susannje  was  particularly  fine,  the 
long  spikes  bearing  large  pure  white  blossoms, 
with  the  lip  deeply  serrated.  Both  Sophronitis 
coccinea  and  S.  grandiflora  were  present,  as  also 
was  Miltonia  Moreliana.  Lielia  Perrini  nivea, 
a  pure  form  both  beautiful  and  rare,  was  much 
admired  here.  An  imported  Lailio- Cattleya  was 
also  shown,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  L.  ele- 
gans  in  the  tinting,  but  the  lip  was  that  of  a 
Cattleya  and  deep  purple  in  colour.  Cattleya 
labiata  lilacina,  very  distinct  in  its  marking,  with 
only  one  slight  splash  of  purplish  crimson  on  the 
lip,  was  quite  distinct.  Of  Cypripediums  there 
were  C.  o-nanthum  superbum,  C.  Niobe,  C. 
Tityus,  C.  Albert  Truffaut,  and  C.  Thayerianum  ; 
and  of  curious  Orchids  there  were  Mormodes 
species,  very  dark  in  colour,  and  M.  buccinator, 
with  Catasetum  species,  an  intensely  dark  kind. 
Epi-Lffilia  Hardyana,  a  most  beautiful  hybrid, 
with  long  narrow  sepals  and  petals  slightly  tinted 
with  rosy  lilac,  and  the  lip  a  deep  vinous  purple, 
was  also  noteworthy  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  sent  a  very  interest- 
ing group,,  which  comprised  a  beautiful  example 
of  Oncidium  incurvum  full  of  flower.  Oncidium 
ornithorrhynchum  was  also  shown,  as  well  as 
Odontoglossum  grande  and  those  ditficult-to-cul- 
tivate  Orchids,  Pescatorea  Lehmanni  and  P.  Kla- 
bochorum  splendens.  Cattleya  labiata  was  in- 
cluded also,  as  were  several  choice  hybrid  Cypri- 
pediums, as  C.  Peetersianum,  C.  Pitcherianum 
(Williams'  var.)  and  C.  cenanthum  superbum, 
with  others.  Pleione  lagenaria  also  made  its 
appearance  here  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.  had  a  remarkably  fine  collection 
of  Cattleya  labiata  in  great  variety  and  of  high 
class  quality,  the  growth  of  the  plants  being 
very  robust  and  sturdy.  One  form  called  Lowse 
was  also  shown.  It  has  white  sepals  and  petals, 
with  a  crimson-purple  lip,  being  much  in 
the  way  of  Cooksoni,  but  as  the  flowers  were 
scarcely  expanded  one  could  scarcely  judge  of  its 
real  merits.  Another  very  dark  form  was  shown 
here  with  the  lip  yet  darker.  Phala;nopsis  Portei 
and  Bulbophyllum  mandibulare  were  also  included 
here  (silver  Banksian  medal).  A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  a 
very  fine  example  of  Vanda  Kimballiana  bearing 
seven  spikes,  most  of  which  were  expanded. 

Of  other  exhibits,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  had 
several  hybrid  Orchids,  including  L.'elio-Cattleya 
Eunomia  superba  (C.  Gaskelliana  x  L.  pumila), 
which  might  be  described  as  a  glorified  L.  pumila, 
the  lip  extra  fine  and  deep  in  colour ;  L.  -C. 
Parysalis  (L.  pumila  x  C.  Bowringiana),  of 
very  dwarf  habit,  and  L.-C.  Fortuna  (L.  elegans 
alba  X  C.  Mossi.-v),  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
were  slightly  flushed,  and  the  lip  with  a  dark 
crimson  blotch.  L.-C.  Isis  (C.  Mastersoniaf  x  L. 
pumila),  dwarf  in  growth  ancl  bearing  large  flowers 
of  a  bright  rose  colour,  was  very  striking  here. 
From  Sir  William  Marriott,  Blandford,  came  Cy- 
pripedium  Marriottianum,  a  white  hybrid  with 
dark  veins  and  spots.  From  Baron  Schrueder 
came  Liulia  Dominiana,  an  almost  unapproach- 
able  hybrid  of  most  intense   colouring,   the  lip 


being  of  a  rich  velvety  maroon  shade,  relieved 
with  faint  golden  lines;  this  is  a  gem  amongst 
hybrid  Orchids.  Lielia  Perrini  alba  was  also  shown 
with  pure  snow-white  flowers  from  this  source. 
Mr.  Ebner,  Beckenham,  showed  two  distinct- 
looking  hybrid  Cypripediums,  the  names  of  which 
were  not  intelligibly  written.  In  Mr.  Statter's 
exhibit  were  to  be  seen  a  few  rare  and  choice 
things,  as  Cattleya  bic^lor  cuerulea,  with  pale 
greenish  yellowsepals  and  petals,  with  a  clouded  or 
lavender-blue  lip  ;  also  C.  aurea  (Stand  Hall  var. ), 
in  which  the  rich  yellow  petals  were  tinted  with 
the  colour  of  the  lip.  C.  aurea,  in  good  form,  was 
also  shown,  as  well  as  L;elio-Cattleya  Parisiana, 
a  very  distinct-looking  hybrid,  with  rosy  mauve 
sepals  and  petals  and  a  rotund  lip  of  crimson- 
purple.  A  small  collection  of  Orchids  came 
from  Mr.  McArthur,  Maida  Vale,  which  com- 
prised forms  of  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi,  C. 
Tennyson,  a  bright-looking  hybrid,  also  C.  in- 
signe  Gortoni,  with  Cattleya  labiata  and  On- 
cidium varicosum  Ro^jersi  bearing  good  spikes. 
From  Mr.  Thompson  came,  in  addition  to  the 
certificated  plants,  the  following  :  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei,  a  very  distinct  variety  with  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals,  the  characteristic  spots 
being  very  bright  and  dai  k  in  colour,  a  most  beau- 
tiful variety  and  the  spike  a  very  fine  one.  O. 
Harryanum  was  represented  by  a  very  fine  spike 
of  large  flowers,  with  the  colouring  deeper  than 
usual.  O.  Schiiederianum,  a  singularly  distinct  spe- 
cies with  reflexed  sepals  and  petals  of  a  dark  tint, 
with  the  lip  half  white  and  half  rosy  purple,  a 
pretty  variety,  and  0.  crispum  Thompsoni,  a 
fine  form  bearing  large  massive  flowers,  thirteen 
to  the  spike,  were  also  very  corspiruous.  From 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  came  a 
grand  mass  in  profuse  flower  of  Vanda  ccerulea, 
with  seven  spikes  of  bloom  ;  also  Cypripedium 
Charlesworthi  in  variety,  as  well  as  Catasetum 
Bungerothi,  Cattleya  labiata,  Odontoglossum 
crispum  and  Vanda  Kimballiana  extra  fine  with 
large  flowers.  Mr.  Hollington  had  another  hybrid 
Cypripedium  in  C.  A.  J.  Hollington,  with  creamy 
yellow  flowers  faintly  spotted,  and  from  Mr.  Fowler 
came,  in  addition,  Vanda  Sanderiana,  with  extra  fine 
flowers,  the  markings  deeper  than  usually  seen. 
Mr.  de  B.  Crawshay  showed  Vanda  Kimballiana 
(Mrs.  Studd's  var.),  a  fine  and  distinct  form  with 
pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  but  broader  than  in 
the  type,  the  lip  also  larger.  Sir  F.  Wigan 
showed  the  singularly  beautiful  Coslogyne  pan- 
durata,  a  fine  spike  of  flowers.  From  Mr.  Ash- 
worth  came  a  hybrid  Cypripedium,  the  flowers  cf 
which  had  been  cut  the  previous  day  after  being 
fully  expanded  for  three  months  and  seventeen 
days,  and  still  fairly  good.  Mr.  Lutwycho 
showed  Oncidium  tigrinum,  a  particularly  fine 
spike  of  this  beautiful  cool  house  species.  Of 
Continental  exhibits  there,  came  from  Mens.  A.  A. 
Peeters  Cattleya  labiata  Peetersiana,  which  has 
mottled  sepals  and  petals  and  lip,  the  colouring 
also  deep  and  strangely  commingled  ;  the  effect 
scarcely  beautiful,  but  distinct.  Cypripedium 
Francois  Peeters,  of  dwarf  habit  and  with  dark 
vinous-purple  flowers,  came  from  the  same  source. 

Floral  Conmiittee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  inter. 
esting  and  varied. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

Physalis  Fkanchetti. — We  have  previously 
described  this  remarkable  plant,  one  of  the  choice 
things  recently  brought  from  Japan  by  Mr. 
James  Veitch.  Picture  to  oneself  a  much  en- 
larged edition  of  the  ordinary  P.  Alkekengi  and 
one  has  a  good  idea  of  this  new  introduction. 
The  bladder-like  covering  to  the  calyx  is  about 
2|  inches  long  and  the  same  in  breadth,  but  the 
size  varies  somewhat,  as  also  the  colouring,  which 
is  sometimes  intense  scarlet  and  sometimes 
shaded  with  yellow,  the  colouring  depending 
upon  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons  showed  this  splendid  hardy  plant,  so 
free,  bold,  and  brilliant  in  colour,  not  so  pleasing, 
it  is  true,  as  in  the  old  kind,  but  creating  a  su- 
perb  picture  at   this   season   in   the   open.      It^ 
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very   handsome,   too,   in    large 


huge   fruits  are 
decorations. 

Abies  Douolasi  glauca  pendula. — It  is,  of 
course,  very  difficult  to  judge  of  an  Abies  in  a 
pot,  but  we  think  this  is  a  good  variety.  Its 
foliage  has  quite  a  glaucous  tone,  and  the 
branches  are  conspicuously  pendent.  From 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Chrysanthemum  Lago  Maogiore.— A  very 
handsome  variety  of  the  Japanese  class,  the 
flower  large,  not  stiff,  the  outer  petals  drooping 
gracefully  and  rich  yellow  in  colour.  We  admire 
this  variety  because  free  from  coarseness,  and  the 
colour  is  both  decided  and  rich.  From  Mr.  H. 
Briscoe-Ironside,  Cedar  Lodge,  Burgess  Hill. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Esther  SMiTii.  —  A 
beautiful  incurved  Japanese  variety,  the  flower 
compact  and  dead  white.  A  distinct  and  wel- 
come introduction.  From  Mr.  Owen,  Maiden- 
head. 

Chrysanthemum  (pompon)  Yellow  Gem.— 
This  is  well  named.  It  is  a  gem  amongst  this 
class,  the  flowers  of  delightful  form,  puie  yellow 
and  fimbriated.  A  large  bunch  of  it  from  Mr 
Owen,  was  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  meeting.' 
Chrysanthemum  Ph(ebus.— A  very  large  and 
handsome  flower,  one  of  the  moat  striking  of  recent 
introductions.  It  is  broad  without  coarseness  and 
the  colour  is  of  a  bright  and  pleasing  yellow 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Hither  Green  Lane,  Lewisham,  and  Mr.  Shoe- 
smith,  of  Woking. 

Chrysanthemum  Bocle  d'Or.— One  of  the  in- 
curved Japanese  class,  the  flower  large,  rather 
pale  yellow,  with  bronzy  lower  petals.  Exhibited 
by  both  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  and  Mr.  Wells,  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  Eedhill. 

Chrysanthemum  Pride  of  Madford.— A  strik- 
ing flower,  large,  as  the  majority  of  the  new 
kinds,  and  belonging  to  the  Japanese  class.  The 
florets  are  purple-rose  with  silvery  reverse  a 
pleasing  harmony  of  colour.  From  Messrs  'h 
Cannell  and  Sons. 

Chrysanthemum  T.  B.  Haywood.— A  beautiful 
Japanese   variety,  the  flower  large,  refined,  and 

f    M  ^  5,"™'*^'''''''-     F™m  Mr.  Salter,  gardener 
to  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Reigate. 

Violet  Princess  OF  Wales. -A  very  large,  rich 
blue  Violet,  the  flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Cannell 
having  been  gathered  from  the  open  ground,  and 
what  IS  of  great  importance,  one  gets  a  full,  rich 
perfume.  From  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Mr.  Owen 
Ihomas,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
a  rogmore. 

Begonia  Mrs.  Heal. -This  is  another  splendid 
hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Heal,  and  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  a  tuberous  variety  and  B.  socotrana 
Xlie  plants  shown  were  quite  distinct,  sturdy  in 
growth  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  warm  carmine- 
rose  flowers.     Individually  they  are  of  fine  shape 
almosD  round,  robust,  and  carried  in  clusters,  as  it 
were,  the  plants  being  a  mass  of  colour  from  the 
many  bright  blossoms.     It  is  a  decided  advance 
and  m  time  doubtless  this  winter-flowering  race 
will  rival  for  brilliancy  and  usefulness  the  glorious 
varieties  that  make  the  garden  gay  in  summer  and 
early  autumn.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 
Carnation  J.  Gardiner  Muir.— A  very  deli- 
cately-coloured Carnation  with   a  fringed  petal 
Ihe   flower   is   large,    strongly  scented   like  the 
Uove,  and  white,  with  a  soft  salmon  centre  ■  the 
plant  IS  strong  in  growth  and  very  free-flowering 
We  value  it,  not  only  for  it?  strength  and  refined 


colour,  but  especially  for  its  fragrance,  wanting 
unfortunately  m  many  varieties,  such  as  that 
much-praised  kind,  Mrs.  Leopold  Rothschild 
which  was  shown  with  J.  Gardiner  Muir.  We 
protest,  however,  against  the  name  ;  it  is  ugly 
and  unnecessarily  long.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons, 

The  chief  group  came  from  Mr.  G.  Wythes 
gardener  to  Earl  Percy,  Syon  House,  Brentford! 
and  the  highest  award  (a  gold  medal)  was  de- 
servedly given  to  it.  The  collection  of  plants 
consisted  chiefly  of  Pitcher  Plants  (Nepenthes) 


and  we   think  very  few  gardens   could   produce 
such  an  interesting  display.     The  group  was  well 
arranged,  Crotons,  Dracmnas  and  Ferns  forming  a 
groundwork,  as  it  were,  to  the  Nepenthes,  each  of 
which   was   remarkably   well    "pitchered,"    and 
comprised  both  old  and  recent  kinds.     Especially 
fine   was   that    beautiful   kind    N.    Mastersiana, 
which  we  think  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  family. 
Conspicuous  also  was  the  comparatively  new  hy- 
brid,   N.    mixta,   about  which  we  have  written 
before  in  The  Garden.     N.  Hookeriana,  N.  Chel- 
soni,   N.  Amesiana,  N.    Dicksoniana,  N.  Curtisi 
superba,     N.     Rafflesiana,    N.   Wrigleyana    and 
N.    Northiana  were  amongst    the    best    grown, 
whilst    of    the    fine-foliaged    plants   we    noticed 
splendid  plants  for  colour  of  that  graceful,  narrow- 
leaved  Croton  named  Countess.     The  group  occu- 
pied the  best  part  of  one  side  of  the  Drill  Hall. 
A  silver-gilt  medal  went  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  The 
Nurseries,  Dyson's  Lane,  Edmonton,  for  one  of  the 
most  delightful  groups  we  have  seen  from  this 
firm.     The  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  made  as  bright 
a    display   almost    as    a   bank   of    flowers.       Of 
the   Crotons   we  may  mention  Alexandra,    Nes- 
tor,    aneitensis     (very     beautiful),      the     leaves 
rather  narrow   and   yellow   barred  with    green ; 
majesticus,  ruberrimus,  red  and  green  in  its  leaf 
colouring,  Thomsoni,  a  broad  leaf,  and  marked 
with  green  and  yellow.     A  new  Carnation  named 
Primrose  Day  is  a  pleasing  yellow  variety,  and  a 
new  Fern  named   Pteris  cretica   Wimsetti   was 
noteworthy,  the  growth  dense,   and  the  tips  of 
the  fronds  densely  crested.     The  same  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  H.   J.   Jones,  of  Lewisham,  for  his 
tastefully  set-up  group  of  Chrysanthemums.    The 
plants   were  not  densely    put    together,  as   the 
fashion  was  recently,  but  each  kind  could  be  well 
seen,  the  base  of  the  group  Ferns,  Araucaria  ex- 
celsa,    and    other    fine-foliaged    plants.     George 
Biron  was  conspicuous  amongst  Japanese  varie- 
ties, the  flowers  I  dull  red  with  old  gold  reverse, 
and  one  noticed  a  mass  of  that  splendid   little 
Japanese  kind  for  cutting,   Ryecroft  Glory,  the 
flowers  rich  yellow.    Mr.  Jones  also  had  numerous 
new  kinds  in   boxes,  some  of  which   have  been 
already  described.     Mrs.  D.  Airdrie,  white,  M.  G. 
Montigny,  pink,  incurved  Japanese,  and  Emily 
Spilsbury,  of  purest  white,  are  valuable  introduc- 
tions.    A  siver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,   Hale  Farm   Nurseries,  Tottenham,   for  a 
bunch  of  single- flowered  Dahlias,  but  as  we  have 
already  made  many  notes  on  Dahlias  this  season, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  again  allude  to  the  rich  selec- 
tion   here    presented.     Lilium    nepalense,    illus- 
trated   by   a   coloured    plate   in    The    Garden, 
January   19,   1889,  and   Nerines  in   many  forms 
comprised  this  bright  and  interesting  group.     A 
bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson, 
gardener    to   Mrs.   Wingfield,   Ampthill    House, 
Ampthill,  for  a  group  of  indoor  plants. 

Among  other  contributions  were  the  following  : 
Mr.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  showed  some  very  fine 
blooms    of    new    October-flowering    Chrysanthe- 
mums, such  as  C.  Bernard,  a  bright  chestnut-red 
Japanese    variety  ;   M.   Backmann,  very   pretty, 
bufl',  tinted  with  red  ;  Lady  Ridgway,  bright  yel- 
lowish buff',  reverse  reddish  in  colour,  and''  others 
noticed  above.     Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  showed 
many  interesting  exhibits.     The  beautiful  single 
Violet  has  been  already  described,  and  a  word  of 
praise  must  be  given   to  the  valuable  series  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  such  as  Mme.  Beuvron,  pink, 
with  a  multitude  of  crimson  spots  in  the  centre. 
Lady  Newton,  salmon-pink,  a  lovely  variety,  and 
Belle  Alliance,  a  neat  little  flower,  white,  freely 
dotted  with   purple,  besides   several   bunches  of 
Canna  Queen  Charlotte,  a  brilliant  variety,  car- 
mine,  edged   with    rich    yellow.     Mr.    Anthony 
Waterer,  Knaphill,  Woking,  showed  a  boxful  of 
flowers  of  that  fine  variety  of  Spiraea  Bumalda 
named  Anthony  Waterer.     It  was  exhibited   to 
show  how  late  in  the  year  it  flowers.     Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  had  Caryopteris  mastacanthus, 
a  bright  purplish,   hardy-flowering  shrub,   very 
charming  at  this  sefeon,  and  Messrs.   Paul  and 
Son  showed  late  autumn  flowers,  amongst  them 


They  also  had  plants  of  the  pot  Rose  Winter 
Bloomer,  a  neat  flower  of  the  Catherine  Mermet 
character,  rosy  in  colour  and  deeper  at  the  edge, 
the  perpetual  blooming  climbing  Rose  Alister 
Stella  Gray,  and  plants  in  bloom  of  Caryopteris 
mastacanthus  lifted  from  the  open.  Mr.  Salter, 
gardener  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Reigate, 
showed  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  one  described 
above  and  another  named  Mrs.  H.  B.  Higgins, 
a  seedling  raised  in  Australia.  Its  white  flowers 
were  about  11  inches  across.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co. ,  Rothesay,  had  flowers  of  single  Cactus  Dahlias 
and  Shirley  Poppies  so-called,  but  which  are  only 
improved  forms  of  the  field  Poppy.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  showed  a  plant 
in  full  flower  and  lifted  from  the  open  of  Tricyrtis 
hirta.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  a  group 
of  Lilium  longiflorum  Harrisi,  and  Mr.  Briscoe- 
Ironside  a  rotary  arrangement  for  cut  flowers, 
which  is  a  useful  and  artistic  contrivance. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  beautiful 
climbing  pillar  Begonias  from  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Co.,  St.  Albans.  Duchess  of  York  has  bronzy- 
red  leaves,  Duke  of  York  is  of  a  similar  metallic 
lustrous  colour,  and  another  lovely  variety  is 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  leaves  quite  silvery. 
Sarracenia  Drummondi  major  is  an  exquisite 
variety ;  the  pitchers  are  light  green  for  the 
most  part,  the  mouth  veined  with  crimson. 
The  same  firm  had  a  charming  series  of  hybrid 
Sonerilas.  One  named  Silver  Queen  has  leaves 
of  a  self  silver  tone.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  Upper  HoUoway,  showed  a  collection 
of  Nerines,  N.  Moorei,  brilliant  scarlet,  N. 
sarniensis,  rose,  and  N.  flexuosa,  rose,  being 
noteworthy.  A  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  leading 
Chrysanthemums  came  from  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
Frogmore,  Mrs.  Harman-Payne  and  Avalanche 
being  very  fine. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  nur 
merous,  many  of  them  of  special  merit.  Vege- 
tables were  excellent ;  Apples  and  Pears  being 
also  staged  in  quantity.  Melons  were  deficient  in 
flavour,  and  the  new  varieties  of  Grapes  staged 
did  not  compare  favourably  with  older  varieties. 


An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 
Pluji  Rivers'  President.— A  large  black  fruit,- 
somewhat  like  Monarch,  but  much  later  and  of 
very  good  flavour,  considering  the  time  of  year. 
It  is  a  freestone  and  is  said  to  crop  freely. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  fruit  was  sent  by  Messrs. 
Rivers,   Sawbridgeworth,  the  Pears  being  noted 
for  their  splendid  finish.     Mention  must  be  made 
of  Conference,  Magnate,  a  very  large  yellow  fruit ; 
Princess,  Fertility  and   Beacon,  new  seedlings  of 
great  merit.     There  were  very  fine  dishes  of  Du- 
rondeau,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,    Lebrun,  DoyennS  du 
Cornice,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  Diel,  B.  Alexander 
Lucas  and  B.  Bachelier.     Some  grand  baskets  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Rivers' Codlin,  Bijou,  Cellini, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Crimson  Queening,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Ecklinville,  New  Hawthornden,  Ribston 
and  other  good  dessert  kinds  were  included,  well 
meriting  the  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  awarded. 
Messrs.    Veitch,  Chelsea   sent  over   lOo  dishes, 
mostly  dessert  Apples  and  Pears.     There  was  also 
a  very  fine  lot  of  the  new  Physalis  Franchetti. 
Some  very  good  alpine  Strawberries,  White  Grape 
Currants,   and  fine  fruits   of  Superlative    Rasp- 
berry, the  best  late   Raspberry  grown,  were  also 
staged   (silver   Knightian  medal).     Mefsrs.    Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  100  dishes  of  Apples, 
Ribston,  Cox's  Orange,  Nonpareil,  Cellini,  Cox's 
Pomona,     Peasgood's     Nonsuch     and     Alfriston 
being   excellent   (silver  Knightian   medal).     Mr. 
Rockwood,  Fulwell   Park  Gardens,  Twickenham, 
also  staged  100  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  kinds 
well  known  and  mostly  mentioned   above   (silver 
Banksian   medal).      Mr.  E.    Beckett,   Aldenham 
House,  Elstree,  Herts,  staged  a  remarkable  lot  of 
vegetables,  the  quality  being  superb — in  fact,  so 
many  fine  dishes  are  rarely  seen   in  a  single  col- 
lection.    Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  was 
grand,   the   heads   pure   white,   close   and    firm. 


that  fine  perennial,  none  too  well  known,  Rud-    Celery,  Kales  in  variety,  Savoys,  Cabbages,  Cole- 
beckia  purpurea,  its  flowers  rosy  purple  in  colour.  I  worts,  Telegraph  Cucumber  (excellent).  Student 
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Parsnip,  Artichokes  in  variety,  Scarlet  Model  and 
Intermediate  Carrots,  Perfection  Tomato  and  very 
good  Mushrooms  were  well  represented.  The  ex- 
hibit was  well  set  up  and  deserved  the  award 
given  (silver-gilt  Knight  ian  medal).  Mr.  Divers, 
Belvoir Castle  Gardens,  Grantham,  staged  twenty- 
four  varieties  of  Celery,  the  best  being  Major 
Clarke's  Red,  Superb  Pink,  Early  Rose,  Standard- 
bearer,  Wright's  Grove  Pink  and  Man  of  Kent, 
with  other  old  kinds  such  as  Sandringham,  Gem 
and  Conqueror  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs. 
Dobbie,  Orpington,  Kent,  sent  very  fine  Cham- 
pion, International  and  Selected  Leekp,  very 
good  Kales,  beautifully  curled  ;  also  Parsley  and 
immense  bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig  and  Sandy  Prize 
Onions,  withveryfineexamplesof  Selected  Parsnips 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Jones,  Greenford 
Place,  Sudbury,  sent  four  varieties  of  Leeks— the 
Lyon,  Ayton  Castle,  Champion  and  Sutton's  Prize- 
taker  well  grown.  Messrs.  Deverill,  Banbury, 
sent  very  large  Onions — Anglo-Spanish  and  Ailsa 
Craig.  Mr.  Young  sent  a  seedling  Tomato.  Mr. 
Wells  Lincoln  (a  cottager),  sent  three  splendid  sam- 
ples of  Sutton's  Satisfaction,  Reading  Russet  and 
Windsor  Castle  Potatoes,  well  meriting  the  cul- 
tural award  given. 

Seedling  Melons  were  shown  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
Westley  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Empson, 
Ampthill  House,  Mr.  Ward,  Longford  Castle, 
and  Mr.  Warren,  Gloucester  Nursery,  Hampton. 
Mr.  Wythes  sent  Melon  Beauty  of  Syon  to  test  its 
quality  as  a  late  forcing  variety,  it  having  been 
certificated  in  1892. 

Grapes  were  shown  largely,  but  the  greatest 
interest  was  centred  in  the  open-air  kinds,  a  very 
nice  lot  having  been  sent  from  Chiswick  Gardens, 
the  berries  good  and  the  quality  excellent. 
Chasselas  Noir  was  fine,  also  Chasselas  Rose  and 
Gamin  Noir.  A  very  fine  bunch  of  Black 
Monukka  was  also  staged  and  of  splendid  flavour. 
Mr.  Will.  Taylor,  Hampton,  sent  Grape  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg  from  open  walls  much  like  Gamin 
Noirinflavour.  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Hillsborough  Castle, 
Co.  Down,  Ireland,  sent  his  new  seedling  Grape 
Lady  Downshire,  the  berries  being  oval  and 
amber-coloured,  but  not  in  good  condition.  Mr. 
Empson  staged  a  new  seedling  (Jrape,  Mrs. 
Wingfield,  not  unlike  Madresfield  Court,  but  in 
flavour  a  Gros  Colman.  This  was  asked  to  be 
sent  again  early  in  the  year.  A  very  fine  lot  of 
Red  Gravenstein  came  from  Nova  Scotia,  through 
Messrs.  Nothard  and  Lowe,  Tooley  Street,  Lon- 
don. These  were  sent  as  distinct  from  the  old 
Gravenstein,  being  more  highly  coloured,  the  old 
kind  also  being  staged.  Mr.  Palmer,  Andover, 
sent  a  seedhng  from  Red  Quarrenden,  similar, 
but  much  later,  and  of  excellent  quality.  This 
was  desired  to  be  sent  later  to  test  keeping. 

Seedling  Apples  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore;  Mr.  Wallas, 
Leighton  Buzzard ;  and  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt. 
Mr.  Mills,  Southampton,  sent  Blenheim  Orange 
Pippin,  a  bright  red-skinned  fruit ;  this  had  been 
treated  with  chemicals  to  obtain  colour.  Me.ssrs. 
Spooner,  Hounslow,  sent  Apple  The  Baron,  but 
not  equal  to  older  kinds  as  regards  quality.  Mr. 
Hill,  Tring  Park,  Tring,  sent  very  fine  fruits  of 
Pear  Doyenne  du  Comice  grown  on  a  south  wall. 
Mr.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  sent  a 
new  seedling  Pear  named  Charles  Ernest. 
Though  of  fine  appearance,  it  lacked  quality. 


A  lecture  on  "  Nut  Culture"  was  given  by  Mr. 
J.  O.  Cooper.  Unfortunately,  the  paper  was,  to 
our  mind,  rather  marred  by  botanical  informa- 
tion which  savoured  too  much  of  the  ordinary 
treatise,  but  Mr.  Cooper  told  his  hearers  some 
useful  facts.  He  mentioned  that  the  wood  of  the 
common  Hazel  was  used  in  many  ways,  for  cabi- 
net-making, toys,  whip-handles,  &c.,  and  those 
rods  from  dry  ground  were  most  durable.  The 
Hazel  would  make  a  good  hedge,  only  Nut 
gatherers  would  destroy  it  by  their  depredations. 
It  forms  an  excellent  covert  for  birds,  and  by 
its  autumn  tints  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  All  cultivated  Nuts  are  called  Fil 
berts,  and  the  large  cultivated  Nut  was  utujues- 
tionably  an  introduction,  but  at  what  date  is  not 


known,  although  doubtless  first  introduced  into 
Kent,  where  the  Nut  is  most  largely  grown. 

The  Nut  is  propagated  by  layers,  sucker.-', 
grafting,  and  from  seed.  It  does  not  come  true 
from  seed,  a  slow  process  too,  and  is  best  from 
layers,  a  period  of  twelve  months  being  required 
for  the  layers  to  root  well.  The  tree  may 
be  grown  on  the  borders  cf  plantations,  in 
open  spots,  or  in  plots  when  grown  for  market 
The  ground  must  be  well  draine  I  and  the 
trees  put  12  feet  from  row  to  row,  or  fome- 
times  growers  place  them  at  24  feet  with  a  row 
of  Apple  or  other  trees  between.  The  lecturer 
mentioned  various  other  ways  of  planting,  as  in 
squares.  A  rich,  dry  Inam,  well  worked,  and 
with  a  stony  or  rocky  bottom  formed  the  best  soil. 
A  very  important  point  is  to  remove  all  suckers 
from  the  trees,  and  a  great  mistake,  too.  is  to  let 
weeds  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  return 
of  Nuts  on  a  plantation  of  SJ  acres  of  forty-five 
years'  growth  was  2  tons  as  the  maximum  and  2j 
cwt.  as  the  minimum.  This  was  in  Kent,  with 
Apples  and  Damsons  grown  between.  The  lec- 
turer mentioned,  however,  that  the  Damson  was 
not  suitable  for  such  culture,  because  it  robs  the 
soil  of  nutriment,  is  a  prey  to  green-fly,  and  the 
crop  does  not  pay.  Mr.  Cooper  mentioned  ae  es- 
pecially suitable  varieties  Webb's  Prize  Cob,  a 
hardy,  prohfic  Nut  and  the  Nut  of  the  future, 
Daveyanum  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

He  also  made  interesting  remarks  about  the 
many  enemies  of  the  Nut,  the  nuthatch,  squirrel, 
field  mouse,  &c.  Unfortunately,  we  lost  much  of 
the  lecture  through  the  bad  acoustic  properties  of 
the  hall.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  hear  a  lecture 
well 
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the  appearance  of  the  bushes  was  more  suggestive 
of  June  than  October,  as  there  were  many  flowers 
open. 

An  old  Peach  tree  and  its  crop. — I  here- 
with send  you  a  photograph  of  a  Peach  tree  in  my 
garden  which  has  boine  a  wonderfully  profuse 
and  good  crop  this  summer.  The  tree  had  upon 
it  over  370  fully-developed  Peaches,  many  having 
been  picked  before  the  fruit  was  counted  or  the 
enclosed  photograph  taken.  The  tree,  which  is  of 
the  Harrington  variety,  was  planted  eighteen 
years  ago  against  a  wall  facing  almost  due  west  in 
a  garden  on  a  rather  steep  slope  on  the  top  of 
Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  and,  curiously,  the  trunk  of 
this  tree  is  almost  entirely  dead.  My  gardener 
had  not  expected  the  tree  to  last  through  the  seasc  n 
on  account  of  this  rotten  state,  and  therefore  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  relieve  it  of  any  of  its 
abundant  promise. — V.  W.,Jiath. 

Desfontainea  spinosa. — One  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  this  beautiful  shrub  growing  and 
flowering  freely  in  the  heart  of  Northumber- 
land. We  have  just  seen  several  fine  healthy 
bushes  studded  with  flowers  in  Lord  Arm- 
strong's delightful  garden  at  Cragside.  This 
shrub,  however,  is  not  hardy  here,  but  it  receives 
full  exposure  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  The  bushes  are  growing  in  a  border  in 
front  of  a  wall,  against  which  a  lean-to  glass 
erection  has  been  built,  but  all  the  glass-lights 
are  taken  away  during  summer.  This  and  severa 
other  equally  beautiful  half-hardy  plants  are 
thus  grown  and  flowered  to  perfection,  and  they 
worthily  deserve  such  careful  attention.  No 
shrub  of  the  present  time  is  so  showy  in  blossom. 
Some  of  the  finer  bushes  were  5  feet  in  height,  a 
dense  mass  of  spiny  Holly-like  leaves,  which  make 
a  fine  setting  for  the  large  tubular  red  and  yellow 
flowers. 


Polygonum  Brunonis  is  one  of  the  best  rock 
plants  to  give  bright  colour  in  the  late  autumn 
days,  but  we  never  saw  so  much  of  it  as  at  Crag- 
side,  where  thei-e  are  groups  in  several  aspects, 
each  covering  many  square  yards  of  rocky  ground. 
It  is  here  most  luxuriant  and  effective  in  colour 
with  its  thousands  of  erect  .spikes  of  red  flowers. 

A  pretty  Ipomsea,  trained  to  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  glafshouses  in  the  gardens  at  Callaly  Castle 
is  flow  ering  well.  The  plant  was  sent  from  the 
Bermudas  and  looks  uncommonly  like  the  old 
I.  Leaii,  except  that  it  has  large  lobed.  Vine  like 
leaves,  that  are  not  exactly  like  those  of  I.  Leari. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue  outside,  but  inside 
they  are  of  an  exquisitely  rich  shade  of  deep  blue, 
with  a  red  vein  which  makes  each  division  of  the 
flower  specially  prominent. 

Mina  lobata  would  be  of  little  use  for  outside 
walls  in  northern  gardens  except  for  those  favour- 
ably situated,  but  at  Lilburn  Towtr  it  is  grown 
in  the  conservatory  and  trails  about  prettily  along 
the  front  lights,  banging  in  graceful  festoons.  It 
is  a  plant  that  always  attracts  notice  when  bloom- 
ing by  reason  of  its  singularly  forked  flower  spikes 
and  the  contrasting  hues  of  its  rich  red  buds  and 
creamy  yellow  blossoms.  It  is  treated  .is  an 
annual  and  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots. 

Delphiniums  flowering  twice  in  a  season. 
— An  incident  of  this  exceptional  summer  is  the 
sight  of  a  bed  of  these  fine  hardy  plants  in  bloom 
during  October.  They  had  borne  their  usual  crop 
of  extra  strong  spikes,  and  the  great  height  to 
which  the  clumps  had  grown  caused  them  to  pet 
much  blown  about  by  wind  ;  this  induced  I  he 
owner  to  cut  them  down  when  the  flowers  were 
over,  with  the  result  that  another  display,  if  not 
equal  to  the  first,  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  fine  one. 
— S. 

The  Sweet  Brier  flowering  in  October. — 
It  is  not  often  that  autumnal  flowers  are  seen  upon 
our  native  wild  Roses,  but  the  Sweet  Brier  has 
been  blooming  profusely  of  late,  doubtless  a  re- 
sult of  the  phenomenal  weather.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  piesent  month  we  saw  a  long  hedge 
of  it  studded  with  many  fresh  pink  blooms,  the 
branches  as  well  heavily  laden  with  (ho  scarlet 
heps  from  iho  first  flower  crop.     But  for  these, 


The  w^eather  in  "West  Herts. —A  week  of 
changeable  weather.  On  the  10th  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  shade  at  no  time  rose  above  52°,  whereas 
two  days  afterwards  the  highest  reading  was  60'. 
Again,  on  the  night  preceding  the  11th  the  ther- 
mometer on  the  lawn  showed  4°  of  frost,  but 
during  the  following  night  it  never  fell  lower  than 
42°.  Both  at  1  foot  ami  2  feet  deep  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  now  stands  at  54°,  and  at  the 
former  depth  is  rather  more  than  3°  above  the 
October  average.  There  were  four  fine  days  during 
the  week,  but  the  fall  of  rain  since  the  beginning 
of  the  month  has  been  heavy  even  for  October, 
amounting  altogether  to  nearly  2^  inches.— 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Names  of  plants.— 4.  N. — Grass  :  Jlelica  uni- 

flora. Alpive. — 1,  Clerodendron    tricliotomum  ;  2, 

Buddleia  Lindleyana ;    3.    C;stu3  albidus ;    4,   Caryo- 

pteris  raastaernitus  ;  5,  Cistus,  too  poor  to  name. 

lanorarit.— 2,  Tolpis   barbata  ;    4,  Sisymbrium   Mille- 

f(jliuni. P.  E.  —  1,  'ineidium  iircurvum  ;  2.  Epiderr- 

dtum  prismatocarpum  ;  3,  too  slirivelled  ;  4,  Oueidium 

Forbpfi L.    H.    S.—  1,    Adiantum    pedatum  ;     2, 

Nepbrodium  mo'.le ;  3,  Selaginella  Martens! ;  4,  Seljgi- 

nella    caisia. W.  £astn-oocl .—A    remarkably    line 

spotted  form  of  Odontojlossum  crispum.  You  ought  to 
show  it  to  the  Orchid  committee  of  the  R.H.S. 

Names  of  fruit.— ^.  TS.—l,  Egg,  or  White  Para- 
dise ;  2,  CJoldeQ  Noble  ;  3,  London  Pippin. /.  li. — 

Probably  Sturmer  Pippin. H.  T.  BaUour.—Noitulk 

Beaufin. J.  D.  C— 1,  Hawtlioruden  ;  2,  not  recg- 

nistd  ;  3,  Norfolk  Beaufin;   4,  small  Lane's  Piince 

Albert;  5,  not  recognised. II.  W. — 1,  Marie  Louise; 

2.  Louise  Bonne ;  3,  lluchos  e  d'Angouleme  ;  4,  Glou 
Morcoau  ;  5,  Uvedalo'o  St.  Germain  ;  G,  HoUiindbui-y  ; 
7,  Hiiwihornden  ;  8,  Court  Pendu  Plat;  9,  Hanweli 
Sourrng  ;    lU,  Gloria  Muudi ;    11,  Blenheim  Orange; 

12,  not  sure  of. W.  E.  Anderson. — 1,  3,  5,  Fearn's 

Pippin  ;  2,  Sturmer  ;  4,  Eoyal  Russet ;  6,  not  recog- 
nised ;  7,  Emperor  Alexander  ;  8,  Blenheim  ;  0,  Pear 
Eyewond  ;  10,  Pear  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc  ;  11,  not 
recognised  ;  12,  Pear  Souvenir  du  Ciingres  ;  13,  Pear 
Easter  Beurro ;  14,  HanwoU  Souring ;  15,  Hoary 
Morning;  Ifi,  PearHessle;  17,  Sturmer;  18,  Northern 

CJieening;    19,    Pear   Beurrc    Ranee. T.   A.   D.— 

Blenheim   Orange. R.   C.    Coodc. — Apple   Golden 

Noble. ir.   Lisney. — Nouvelle    Fulvie. A.    H. 

W'sfitr- — l.not  recognised;  2,  Catehead;  3,  Lane's 
Pfii  ce  Albert. 
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"This  is  ati  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature;  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  iigELf  is  Nature."— S?ta(-csi>eo re. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


STRAWBERRY  GROWING  ON  ALNWICK 

MOOR. 
A  LARGE  tract  of  exposed  land  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  of  Alnwick  is  divided 
up  into  lots  and  vested  in  the  working-men  free- 
holders of  the  town,  who  are  each  entitled  to 
1  acre.  Strawberries  having  been  found  to  do 
well,  the  growth  of  this  fruit  is  becoming  quite 
an  important  industry.  One  of  the  largest 
growers  is  Mr.  Riokaby,  who  now  has  about 
4  acres  of  ground  entirely  cropped  with  Straw- 
berries, as,  in  addition  to  his  own  freehold,  he 
rents  the  adjoining  plots  of  others  who  prefer 
to  let  them.  We  lately  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  these  Strawberry  beds  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  owner,  who,  although  quite  au 
amateur  in  gardening  matters,  and  whose  lines 
of  culture  are  altogether  different  from  those 
pursued  in  the  south  of  England,  has  certainly 
met  with  remarkable  success,  so  much  so,  that 
the  area  devoted  to  Strawberries  is  being  ex- 
tended each  year,  other  freeholders  following 
his  example.  The  place  is  fully  exposed  to  the 
north-east  winds,  which  sweep  across  the  tract 
direct  from  the  sea  with  nothing  intervening 
in  the  few  miles  to  break  their  force.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  Strawberries  are  late,  and 
their  backwardness  is  without  a  doubt  a  con- 
tributory cause  to  the  profitableness  of  the 
undertaking,  as  they  ripen  when  the  southern 
supplies  are  nearly  or  entirely  over,  and  find  a 
ready  market  in  Newcastle,  from  which  place 
considerable  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  sent 
further  south.  Instead  of  confining  the  plants 
to  rows,  as  is  gener.illy  done,  they  are  here 
allowed  to  run  together  and  entirely  cover  the 
ground.  Mr.  Rickaby  maintains  that  in  this  way 
the  plants  shelter  oneanother  and  do  much  better 
than  when  each  is  restricted  to  au  isolated  tuft. 
The  soil  is  fairly  stiff  and  suits  Strawberries 
well,  although  it  is  shallow.  Some  of  the 
best  beds  we  saw  were  on  the  site  of  an  old 
brick  field,  and  there  is  a  good  quantity  of 
burnt  earth  incorporated  with  the  surface  soil, 
which  suits  the  plants.  Deep  cultivation,  how- 
ever, is  essential  previous  to  planting,  and  the 
gr..und  is  trenched  up  fully  two  spits  deep. 
Jf  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared  in  this 
way  the  beds  will  stand  a  long  time  provided 
there  is  a  little  surface  feeding  each  year.  We 
saw  some  beds  that  were  in  their  eighth  year, 
and  they  were  a  perfect  sheet  of  deep  green 
leaves  without  an  inch  of  bare  ground  or  a  weed 
visible.  The  crops  from  these  beds  had  been  as 
good  this  year  as  at  any  time  since  the  plants 
were  put  out.  New  beds  are  formed  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  so  that  the  plants  may  have 
the  entire  season  before  them  in  which  to 
establish  themselves.  The  plants  are  put  out 
thickly  in  the  rows,  which  are  about  2  feet  apart. 
Plants  that  were  put  out  only  this  spring  had 
already  nearly  filled  the  intervening  spaces 
with  rooted  runners.  The  varieties  at  present 
chiefly  grown  are  the  old  Vicomtesse,  here 
called  Garibaldi,  Marshal  Mac^'.,',ion,  which 
Mr.  Rickaby  finds  the  best  of  all  in  that  dis- 
trict. President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Noble 
has  been  tried,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  we  saw 
a  fine  batch  of  Royal  Sovereign  just  received 
to  test  next  year.      The  latest  kinds   that   are 


grown  in  the  south  do  not  come  to  perfection, 
as,  for  example.  Latest  of  All  and  Elton  Pine. 
Another  good  grower  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
who  first  informed  us  of  the  existence  of  these 
Strawberry  gardens,  is  Mr.  Purvis.  Some  of 
his  plants  of  this  season's  planting  had  made  a 
very  fine  growth.  He  had  Aberdeen  Favourite 
on  trial,  and  was  favourably  impressed  with  it. 


Yellows  in  Peach,  trees. — This  is  a  malady 
too  well  known  amongst  Peach  growers,  and  a 
source  of  much  disappointment,  apparently  quite 
healthy  trees  suddenly  turning  from  a  healthy 
green  to  a  sickly  yellow  shade.  Some  soils  seem 
to  favour  the  disease  more  than  others,  the  worst 
cases  I  have  met  with  having  been  on  strong  soils 
retentive  of  moisture.  In  such  the  roots  of  the 
current  year  do  not  mature  in  autumn,  especially 
should  such  be  dull  and  sunless,  and  the  effect  is 
seen  the  following  summer.  Biennial,  or  at  the 
most  triennial,  lifting  of  the  roots  is  the  only 
means  in  such  cases  of  keeping  the  yellows  in 
check,  adding  a  large  percentage  of  old  mortar 
rubble,  charcoal,  or  the  sweepings  of  walks  and 
drives,  raising  the  soil  also  above  the  ordinary 
level  and  not  covering  the  roots  more  than  3 
inches  deep.  If  this  is  done,  say  in  October  or 
during  the  early  part  of  November,  according  to 
the  varieties,  just  when  the  foliage  is  assuming 
a  yellow  tinge,  and  a  mulching  of  leaf-mould  or 
old  Mushroom  bed  manure  applied  to  protect  the 
newly -disturbed  roots  from  frost,  a  more  healthy 
and  better  coloured  growth  will  generally  follow 
in  spring.  A  little  soot  mixed  with  the  soil  is 
good  in  cases  of  yellows.  When  trees  are  re- 
planted thus  shallow,  a  good  mulch  of  manure 
ought  to  be  placed  over  the  surface  the  following 
spring  and  occasional  copious  waterings  given, 
or  drought  will  be  liable  to  affect  them,  and  the 
trees  consequently  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Some 
varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  notably 
Hale's  Early  and  Lord  Napier,  are  much  more 
subject  to  attacks  of  the  yellows  than  others,  and 
I  believe  that,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for 
trees  now-a-days,  unsuitable  stocks  are  often 
employed,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  stock  that 
suits  one  Peach  or  Nectarine  is  often  unsuitable 
for  others.  My  advice  is  always  to  plant  on 
stations  so  as  to  prevent  the  descent  of  strong 
tap  roots,  and  in  strong  soils  raise  the  borders, 
use  plenty  of  correctives,  lift  every  third  year, 
and  in  order  to  counteract  the  evils  of  drought, 
mulch  well  and  fesd  liberally. — J.  Crawford. 

Salway  Fe  ich. — This  old  yellow-fleshed  Peach 
is  seldom  met  with  now-a-days,  but  it  is  well  worth 
growing  on  the  back  wall  of  a  cool  orchard  house 
to  ripen  in  October.  It  is  naturally  so  very  late 
that,  even  in  Berkshire  and  under  the  influence 
of  an  average  summer's  sun,  it  is  generally  the 
beginning  of  November  before  it  is  quite  ripe. 
If  given  the  shelter  of  a  cool  house,  the  flavour  is 
much  improved  ;  indeed,  is  preferable  to  that  of 
some  of  the  more  popular  late  sorts,  such  as  Lord 
Palmerston.  A  well-ripened  fruit  of  Salway  is 
very  handsome,  the  mixed  colours  of  yellow  and 
bronzy  red  giving  it  an  attractive  appearance. 
Salway  generally  sets  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  as,  being 
later  in  coming  into  flower,  it  is  not  subject  to  so 
many  cutting  winds  as  the  earlier  varieties.  All 
things  considered,  I  consider  it  to  be  well  worth 
a  place  in  a  late  house  if  room  can   be  spared. 

J.  C. 

Good  late  Peaches. — There  is  a  very  grati- 
f3'ing  improvement  going  on  annually  in  outdoor 
Peach  culture  as  compared  with  that  of  a  dozen  or 
more  years  ago.  No  doubt  bad  seasons  accounted 
for  some  of  the  failures,  but  I  think  the  system  of 
cropping  the  borders  with  vegetables  almost  close 
up  to  the  trees  w.as  one  of  the  causes  of  non-suc- 
cess, especially  with  the  later  sorts,  which  were 
robbed  by  the  crojis,  and  frequently  had  their 
roots  disturbed  by  lifting  whatever  was  planted 
on  the  borders  .it  a  season  when  the  trees  and 
fruit  required  all  the  assistance  they  could  ob- 
tain. By  allowing  more  ground  for  the  trees  to 
root  in  undisturbed  and  a  more  liberal  diet,  with 
other  good  cultural  attention,  magnificent  fruit 


is  produced  that  will  equal  that  grown  under 
glass.  Golden  Eagle  is  a  particularly  fine  va- 
riety for  late  supplies  either  under  glass  or  out- 
side, ripening  well  and  acquiring  a  beautiful 
golden  hue,  which  has  a  telling  efiect  both  on  the 
dessert  and  exhibition  table.  The  flavour  is  also 
excellent  as  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the 
late  sorts.  Princess  of  Wales  attains  a  large  size 
both  under  glass  and  in  the  open,  the  pale  colour 
of  the  fruit  on  one  side  with  the  delicate  red 
flush  on  the  other  giving  this  Peach  a  very  hand- 
some appearance.  Like  Golden  Eagle,  it  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  bears  freely.  Walburton 
Admirable  is  a  grand  late  Peach  in  most  districts 
where  this  fruit  succeeds  on  the  open  walls,  but 
in  some  few  instances  I  have  known  it  to  be  un- 
satisfactory, ripening  indifferently,  though  other 
late  sorts  on  the  same  wall  did  well.  Where  it 
answers  it  well  deserves  a  place,  as  the  tree  is 
very  prolific  and  the  fruit  large,  of  high  colour, 
and  good  flavour.  Another  variety  not  so  late  as 
the  three  sorts  named  is  the  old  Bellegarde. 
Magnificent  crops  of  large,  deeply-coloured  and 
rich  flavoured  fruit  are  borne  on  warm  walls,  and 
in  my  estimation  it  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  late 
Peaches  grown.  Of  late,  many  complaints  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  low  figures  realised  by  early 
and  midseason  Peaches,  and  it  is  probable  that 
more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  later  sorts,  as 
being  more  profitable.  At  the  end  of  September 
and  early  in  October  fairly  good  fruit  of  Golden 
Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wales  realised  93.  per 
dozen,  and  the  fruiterer  would  no  doubt  charge 
double  that  figure  for  the  same  Peaches. — 
W.  G.  C. 

Coarse  Pears. — In  the  Pear  classes  at  exhibi- 
tions, especially  those  connected  with  the  R.H.S., 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a  class  for  quality  alone. 
There  is  no  merit  in  growing  Pears  to  a  large  size. 
Anything  that  can  be  got  big  seems  now  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  These  big  Pears  are  mis- 
leading to  the  general  public,  and  exhibitors  can 
hardly  be  blamed,  as  they  naturally  show  what 
are  likely  to  please  the  judges,  well  knowing  that 
if  they  only  selected  for  table  quality  they  would 
not  find  a  place  in  the  prize  list,  let  alone  take 
the  leading  prize.  I  wonder  how  many  of  these 
big,  coarse  Pears  find  their  way  to  the  grower's 
employer's  table.  Not  till  there  are  classes  set 
apart  for  quality  alone  will  there  be  any  improve- 
ment. A  big,  coarse  Pear  is  the  worst  of  all 
fruits,  big  fruits  of  other  kinds  not  showing  such 
a  difl'erence  in  quality. — Y.  A.  H. 


PACKING  PEACHES. 
I  WAS  pleased  to  see  the  comments  of  "  S.  W.  F." 
(p.  274)  on  the  recent  fruit  packing  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  show,  and  especially  that  relating  to 
Peaches.  The  reason  also  why  the  Peaches  packed 
in  Moss  got  into  the  prize  list  it  would  be  well  to 
know,  as  Moss  is  not  at  all  a  desirable  material 
for  successful  Peach  packing.  The  many  boxes 
which  I  have  f  een  of  Moss-packed  Peaches  which 
had  been  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market  had  any- 
thing but  an  enticing  look.  The  reason  probably 
of  there  not  being  an  entry  packed  with  paper 
shavings  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
this  material  in  a  condition  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  have  used  a  large  quantity  for  packing 
Peaches  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  wish  for 
nothing  better,  only  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  a 
regular  supply.  For  packing  during  very  hot 
weather  paper  shavings  are  the  best,  the  fruits 
lying  cooler  than  when  wood-wool  is  used.  My  pre- 
ference for  soft  tissue  shavings  does  not,  however, 
lead  me  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  wood-wool, 
as  this  is  an  excellent  substitute,  being  wonder- 
fully cheap  and  easily  procurable,  the  fruits  turn- 
ing out  very  clean.  In  these  days  of  further  en- 
lightenment on  fruit  culture  and  packing  one  need 
wonder  why  anyone  should  use  short  dried  grass 
for  Peach  packing,  as  this  is  as  bad  as  it  can 
well  be. 

It  is  possible  to  command  excellent  prices  m 
Covent  Garden  Market  for  sound  and  good 
Peaches  well  packed  ;  so  growers,  if  they  produce 
good  fruit  and  packed  so  that  it  reaches  the  sales- 
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man  in  fine  condition,  need  not  fear  being  outdone 
by  the  foreigner,  as  was  prognosticated  a  year  or 
two  back.  My  last  consignment  of  Peaches  this 
season — and  these  Sea  Eagle  from  the  open  wall 
— fetched  18s.  per  dozen.  This,  I  may  say,  is  the 
best  price  I  have  ever  had  for  open-air  Peaches. 
Eight  shillings,  ten  shillings  and  twelve  shillings 
are,  however,  common  prices.  I  quite' expected 
after  the  published  reports  of  the  large  Peach 
crops  generally  that  prices  would  rule  low,  but 
they  have  not,  as  results  have  proved.  Of  course 
the  fruits  have  been  well  developed  and  highly 
coloured.  If  only  six  shillings  or  eight  shillings 
per  dozen  on  the  average  were  received  for  open- 
air  Peaches,  there  would  be  an  excellent  margin  of 
profit.  Y.  A.  H. 

Apple  Mere  de  Menage.— This  is  one  of 
the  best  Apples  that  I  know  to  plant  as  a  stan 
dard,  as  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  quickly  form 
ing  a  large  head,  and  will  commence  to  bear  in  a 
few  years  from  time  of  planting.  In  about  twelve 
years  the  trees  produce  heavy  crops  of  large  Apples 
of  brilliant  colour  that  can  always  be  sold  at  fair 
prices,  or  they  can  be  stored  for  several  months 
for  private  use.  Another  advantage,  as  compared 
with  other  varieties,  is  that  the  fruit  is  not  blown 
down  by  rough  winds  to  any  serious  extent. 
During  the  recent  gales  a  number  of  young 
standard  trees  heavily  cropped  scarcely  lost  any 
fruit,  and  they  are  now  a  picture,  the  bold  red 
fruit  being  conspicuous  for  a  long  distance. 
Grown  as  a  bush  or  espalier  tree.  Mere  de  Mc^nage 
produces  fair  crops  of  fine  fruit,  but  it  is  not  one 
that  I  should  plant  with  a  view  to  profit,  as  there 
are  so  many  others  that  are  far  more  prolific  in  a 
restricted  form  of  growth.  If  exhibition  fruit  is 
required,  the  finest  fruit  is  borne  by  these  re- 
stricted trees.  Some  of  the  largest  and  best 
formed  Mere  do  Mi^nage  I  ever  had  were  grown 
on  a  small  wall  tree,  the  Apples  acquiring  a  deli- 
cate bloom  never  seen  on  fruit  from  trees  in  the 
open,  but  when  I  exhibited  them  in  competition 
I  was  disqualified,  as  the  judges  considered  they 
had  been  grown  under  glass.  Since  then,  if  I 
have  staged  any  Apples  grown  on  wall  trees,  I 
have  stated  the  same  on  the  label  bearing  the 
name  of  the  variety.— W.  R.  H. 

Late  flowering  of  Apples.— At  Ham  House 

gardens  Mr.  Sage  drew  my  attention  recently  to 
the  vagaries  of  Apple  trees  in  producing  abnormal 
bloom.  A  Worcester  Pearmain  tree  that  was 
transplanted  last  winter  had  produced  fruits  that 
were  then  about  one-third  developed,  a  Yellow 
Ingestre  that  had  not  been  transplanted  had 
embryo  fruits  set,  and  in  two  other  cases  clusters 
of  fiowers  were  numerous  on  the  trees.  These 
clusters  and  fruits  were  in  all  cases  on  the  point 
or  extreme  buds.  A  few  varieties  of  Apples  fruit 
from  these  points  naturally,  and  such  ones  may 
next  year  be  so  far  fruitless  where  point  buds 
have  this  autumn  flowered.  Probably  very  little 
harm  generally  is  done,  especially  that  spur  buds 
seem  in  no  way  affected.  The  case,  however, 
seems  to  evidence  undoubted  structural  differ- 
ences between  spur  and  point  buds.— R.  D. 

The  heaviest  Apples.- 1  thiuk  it  is  a  de- 
cided mistake  and  waste  of  money  to  offer  prizes 
for  the  heaviest  Apples,  for  I  cannot  see  that  it 
promotes  good  culture  or  advances  the  cause  for 
which  the  societies  are  formed.  In  fact,  I  think 
it  does  positive  harm,  as  it  perpetuates  the 
growth  of  varieties  that  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
carded altogether  and  that  have  nothing  but  size, 
to  commend  them.  I  find  on  looking  over  my 
Apples  that  the  heaviest  are  those  borne  by 
Gloria  Mundi,  of  which  I  have  two  trees,  that  are 
easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  varieties  by 
coaree,  ramjiant  growth  and  foliage  of  great  size 
Dunng  the  last  ten  years  the.se  trees  have  never 
borne  anything  like  a  crop,  but  they  almost  in- 
variably have  a  thin  sprinkling  of  fruit  that  beats 
in  weight  that  of  the  other  sorts  that  do  carry 
crops.  Some  of  the  largest  are  between  17  oz.  and 
18  oz.  in  weight,  and  if  there  were  good  prizes 
offered  in  thirt  locality  for  the  heaviest  dish  of 
Apples  it  might  answer  my  purpose  to  let  them 


remain.  As  it  is,  the  trees  will  be  headed  down 
directly  the  leaves  drop  and  re-grafted  with  some 
good  all-round  sort.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
large  Apples,  but  I  want  them  to  have  other  good 
qualities  as  well. — James  Groom,  Gosport. 

Apple  Kerry  Pippin. — The  rage  for  size  and 
colour  seems  to  be  so  much  on  the  increase,  that 
smaller  and  less  attractive  Apples  like  Kerry  Pip- 
pin are  in  danger  of  being  almost  neglected.  For 
private  use  there  is  no  comparison  between,  say, 
Worcester  Pearmain  arid  Kerry  Pippin  ;  the 
former  is  unquestionably  the  more  valuable  va- 
riety for  sale,  but  the  latter  is  infinitely  superior 
in  fiavour,  and  is  just  the  size  most  people  like  for 
dessert.  As  a  bush  tree  this  variety  is  very  pro- 
lific, rarely  failing  to  bear  a  crop,  and  on  a 
light,  warm  soil  the  fruit  attains  a  lovely  colour 
on  the  sunny  side.  Very  few  varieties  of  Apples 
will  equal  this  for  fiavour  in  its  season — Septem- 
ber, and  any  intending  planters  will  do  well  to 
add  this  delicious  little  Apple  to  their  collection. 
-W.  G.  C. 

Apple  Hormead's  Pearmain.— For  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  been  watching  a  standard 
tree  of  this  variety  growing  in  the  garden  of  one 
of  my  labourers.  This  garden  runs  down  to  a 
river  bank,  and  the  tree  is  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  yards  from  the  stream,  yet  in  spite  of  this 
almost  every  year  it  is  heavily  laden  with  fruit, 
frequently  carrying  a  big  crop  when  other  trees 
on  higher  ground  are  a  failure.  Such  a  fact 
would  appear  to  upset  the  theory  that  high 
ground  above  the  fog  line  is  most  suitable  for 
Apple  culture.  While  always  advising  orchards 
to  be  situated  on  high  land,  I  must  acknowledge 
to  having  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the  good 
crops  produced  on  a  tree  that  has  to  be  enveloped 
in  fogs  almost  every  morning  while  in  bloom.  It 
may  be  that  Hormead's  Pearmain  is  specially 
suited  for  growing  in  low-lying  positions,  or  is  it 
that  the  fog  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  blooms, 
thereby  saving  them  from  injury  by  spring  frosts? 
However,  apart  from  this  question,  Hormead's 
Pearmain  is  a  valuable  Apple  for  spring  use,  as 
it  keeps  sound  up  to  the  end  of  April,  and  is  an 
excellent  cooking  sort  as  well  as  a  fair  dessert 
fruit.  In  whatever  form  the  trees  are  grown  they 
are  remarkably  prolific.  In  seasons  when  the 
Apple  crop  is  light  the  fruit  sells  at  good  prices, 
but  the  greenish  colour  is  against  it  in  seasons 
like  the  present  one  when  Apples  are  plentiful. 
R.  H. 

OUTDOOR  GRAPES. 

Can  Mr.  Cornhill  give  any  information  respecting 
the  character  of  the  Vine  from  which  come  the 
Valencia  Raisins  of  commerce?  Is  it  of  such  hardy 
nature  as  to  warrant  any  attempt  to  grow  it  out- 
doors in  Surrey  ?  I  have  found  a  large  number  of 
seedling  plants  to  come  up  on  a  little  border  under 
a  wood  fence  on  the  warm  side  of  my  back  yard 
here,  evidently  from  pips  of  the  Valencia  Raisin  ; 
and  as  where  other  things  thrive  so  poorly  they 
seem  to  thrive  so  well,  I  am  proposing  to  presently 
plant  a  few  of  the  strongest  close  to  the  boards, 
adding  a  little  manure  to  the  poor  soil  so  as  to 
encourage  growth.  I  cannot  say  how  long  the 
pips  may  have  lain  on  the  ground  before  germinat- 
ing ;  possibly  several  months.  The  yard  is  a  very 
warm  one  during  the  summer  up  to  4  o'clock,  but 
later  is  greatly  shaded  by  the  house.  Still,  the 
fence  of  close  boards  0  feet  in  height  has  a  south 
aspect.  Even  if  these  Vines  do  not  in  time  pro- 
duce fruit,  at  least  they  may  form  a  pleasant 
green  covering  to  close  tarred  boards,  and  even  in 
the  autumn  give  some  charming  colour.  To  fur- 
nish leaf  colour  on  walls  or  fences  I  have  found  none 
better  than  Madresfield  Court,  and  even  the  berries 
have  come  of  good  size  and  fairly  well  coloured  on 
a  south  wall  in  Middlesex.  Obviously  for  out- 
door culture  to  secure  nice,  sweet,  edible  Grapes 
we  need  not  only  hardy,  but  precocious  varieties. 
The  common  fault  of  most  outdoor  Grapes  is  that, 
because  of  the  cool  conditions  under  which  grown, 
the  bunches  become  solid  clusters,  keeping 
the  berries  very  small  and  imperfectly  developed. 
Could  we  but  hnd  some  varieties  that  would  give 


fairly  loose  bunches  which  needed  no  thinning, 
then  the  gain  would  be  considerable  if  the  berries 
finished  well.  The  best  for  this  purpose  I  remem- 
ber, and  it  used  to  fruit  admirably  on  a  eouth 
wall  forty-five  years  ago  in  Hampshire,  was  the 
Dutch  Sweetwater,  the  bunches  rather  shoit,  but 
the  berries  of  good  size  and  not  thickly  set.  It 
would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  thinning  outdoor 
Grapes  would  repay  for  the  labour  required,  espe- 
cially when  we  can  purchase  fairly  good  home- 
grown house  Grapes  at  Is.  per  lb.  and  capital 
Spanish  Grapes  at  6d.  per  lb.  I  have  observed 
that  Mr.  Fenn  still  grows  both  Royal  Mascadine 
and  Esperione  Grapes  on  the  warm  end  of  his 
farmhouse  at  Sulhampstead,  partly  under  glass 
and  partly  exposed  on  the  open  wall,  but  then  he 
grows  only  for  wine  production,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  acidity  was  in  that  case  as  important  an 
element  as  saccharine.  There  are,  however,  many 
secluded  or  rural  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  in 
its  southern  part  especially,  where  shop  Grapes, 
if  ever  so  good  and  cheap,  are  not  obtainable. 
There,  too,  may  be  found  plenty  of  house 
or  cottage  walls  on  which  with  proper  cul- 
ture and  good  varieties  fair  Grapes  may  be 
produced  in  warm  seasons  that  would  ba  a  long 
way  better  than  none  at  all.  No  doubt  in  the 
majority  of  cases  Vines  are  grown  outdoors  more 
for  the  sake  of  summer  ornament  than  for  fruit 
production.  Most  likely,  too.  Apricots  and  Pears 
on  warm  aspects  are  more  profitable  and  satisfac- 
tory croppers.  Still,  something  may  be  granted 
to  the  picturesque,  and  ceriainly  few  things  tend 
to  that  feature  so  fully  as  do  Vines  on  houses  and 
cottages  in  rural  districts.  A.  D. 


PLANTING  FRUIT   TREES. 

Everyone  who  has  experience  in  planting  fruit 
trees  's  well  aware  of  the  great  advantage  gained 
by  early  planting,  say  from  the  end  of  October  to 
the  end  of  November,  provided  the  land  is  clean 
and  ready  to  receive  the  trees.  The  importance 
of  having  all  necessary  preparations  for  planting 
made  beforehand  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated 
in  the  future.  The  land  is  often  badly  drained, 
foul,  or  unsuited  for  fruit  culture.  Again,  aspect 
is  not  sufficiently  studied  in  many  instances.  I 
could  point  out  a  plantation  where  a  large  sum  of 
money  has  been  expended  in  working  the  land, 
draining,  fencing  from  rabbits,  and  planting  with 
fine  trees,  but  the  whole  will  probably  be  a  dead 
loss  to  the  proprietor,  because  the  aspect  is  due 
north,  with  a  sharp  slope  of  the  land  in  that 
direction.  Many  landowners  and  others  are  plant- 
ing fruit  trees  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  pointed  out  that  if  they  wish  to 
obtain  a  good  interest  on  their  outlay,  the  condi- 
tions must  be  f.avourable  for  the  success  of  the 
trees,  and  all  cultural  details  be  of  the  best  and 
most  practical  de.'scription.  It  is  sheer  folly  to 
plant  good  varieties  of  fruit  trees  on  land  that 
will  not  produce  decent  timber,  yet  this  is  occa- 
sionally done,  and  then  the  planter  raises  a 
lamentation  that  this  climate  is  unsuitable,  and 
fruit  production  overdone  in  this  country,  as 
the  supply  greatly  exceeds  the  demand,  further 
adding  that  foreign  competition  is  ruining  the 
industry.  No  doubt  the  low  prices  that  have 
prevailed  this  season  for  fruit  will  be  quoted  as  a 
proof  of  the  same,  but  it  is  only  a  case  of  the 
grower  making  up  his  mind  to  grow  only  the  best 
sorts  on  suitable  land  with  proper  attention,  and 
far  different  returns  will  be  realised  than  it  is 
possible  for  ordinary  cultivators  to  obtain.  This 
brings  another  important  feature  before  intending 
planters,  viz.,  to  avoid  planting  any  great  quan- 
tity of  early  sorts  of  Apples,  for  the  reason  that 
in  prolific  seasons  the  supply  of  the  same  is  fully 
equal  to  all  demands,  and  that  supply  is  likely  to 
be  further  added  to  in  the  near  future  by  the 
trees  already  planted  as  they  increase  in  size  and 
bearing  powers.  By  planting  tuch  varieties  as 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling  where  it  succeeds,  and  other  sorts 
of  that  class  which  can  be  stored  and  kept  until 
late  in  the  spring,  when  both  home  and  foreign 
supplies  are   practically   exhausted,   high   prices 
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then  can  be  secured  for  sound,  well-grown  fruit. 
The  only  Apples  that  I  have  made  really  good 
prices  of  early  this  season  are  White  Trans- 
parent and  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  in  spite  of  the 
gluts  these  sold  at  high  figures,  and  it  may  be 
worth  while  planting  these  two  sorts  for  some 
time  yet.  The  former  is  valuable  for  its  earliness 
— end  of  July  —good  siz6,  attractive  appearance, 
and  freedom  in  cropping.  The  chief  recommen- 
dation of  the  latter  is  the  high  colour  and  prolific 
habit,  causing  it  to  sell  well  in  manufacturing 
centres.  For  private  use  the  case  is  different,  as 
early,  mid-season,  and  late  Apples  are  a  necessity, 
and  the  choice  of  excellent  varieties  is  now  so 
good,  that  with  a  proper  fruit  room  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  ordinary  seasons  in  having  a  supply 
of  good  fruit  all  the  year  round.  Amongst  reli- 
able sorts  the  following  have  proved  good,  es- 
pecially when  grown  in  bush  form  :  De>isert — 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Lady 
Sudeley,  Kerry  Pippin,  American  Mother,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Egremont  Russet, 
Roundway  Magnum  Bonum,  Baumann's  Red 
Reinette,  Allen's  Everlasting,  and  Sturmer  Pip- 
pin. Coohivg — White  Transparent,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Lord  Suffield,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Oolden  Spire,  New  Hawthornden,  Warner's  King, 
Bismarck,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Alfriston,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling.  This 
list  has  enabled  me  to  provide  good  fruit  all  the 
year  round  for  my  employer's  table,  but  it  might 
possiblv  need  some  little  alteration  to  suit  differ- 
ent distr'cts,  as  local  influences  affect  varieties  to 
some  extjnt. 

Turnmg  to  Plums,  we  again  find  too  many 
varieties  grown  by  market  men.  According  to 
my  experience,  Early  Prolific  and  Victoria 
are  still  the  most  profitable,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  the  latter  will  be  able  to  maintain  its 
position,  owing  to  such  vast  numbers  being 
planted.  It  is  very  probable  thac  Monarch  and 
Grand  Duke  will  prove  more  remunerative,  as 
they  are  both  strong  growers,  free  bearers,  the 
fruit  large,  heavy,  and  of  a  pleasing  colour. 
Another  good  feature  of  both  varieties  is  that 
the  trees  appear  to  crop  equally  well  as  cordons, 
bushes,  or  standards.  Archduke  is  another  promis- 
ing late  Plum  that  has  answered  well  with  me 
for  three  years,  and  one  that  I  should  include 
in  making  a  new  plantation.  Amongst  varieties 
of  Plums  for  a  private  garden  in  addition  to  those 
already  named  I  would  include  Kirke's,  Jeffer- 
Fon,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Denniston's  Superb 
Gage,  and  Old  Green  Gage. 

In  Pears  for  market,  only  those  sorts  that  attain 
a  good  size  and  handsome  appearance  will  fetch  top 
prices  ;  they  may  be  of  inferior  flavour  to  smaller 
and  less  attractive  varieties,  but  as  money  is  the 
object,  flavour  must  take  a  second  place  to  appear- 
ance. One  of  the  best  quality  handsome  Pears 
ii  Durondeau,  and  the  tree  crops  well  most 
seasons  whether  in  bush  or  other  form,  the  fruit 
always  realising  a  satisfactory  price.  Clapp's 
Favourite  is  another  handsome  large  Pear,  of 
moderate  quality,  and  selling  well  in  its  season 
— August.  Young  standard  trees  have  borne 
very  heavy  crops  for  several  years.  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  should  be  grown  by  all  Pear  lovers,  as 
its  flavour  is  delicious,  the  fruit  of  fair  size  and 
lovely  colour,  and  the  tree  remarkably  prolific  in 
all  forms.  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  well  known  for 
its  size  and  value  for  market.  On  a  deep  and 
good  soil  this  variety  produces  very  heavy 
fruit  in  large  quantities  both  on  bush  and 
standard  trees,  but  on  high  trees  much  of 
the  fruit  is  marked  by  winds  blowing  it  against 
surrounding  branches,  or  is  knocked  down  and 
considerably  bruised.  The  larger  the  fruit,  the 
more  danger  there  is  of  injury  from  gales  with 
both  Pears  and  Apples.  Beurrl  Hardy  and  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle  are  both  good  vigorous  growers 
and  very  prolific  varieties,  producing  large  fruit 
that  commands  a  reasonable  value  in  the  market. 

A  longer  list  of  names  might  be  given,  but  it  is 
always  advisable,  in  starting  to  plant  fruit  trees 
for  market,  first  to  discover  which  sorts  answer 
best  in  the  district,  and  then  to  only  choose  a 
very  limited  quantity  of  varieties  of  each  kind, 


thus    enabling    the    grower    to    place    repeated 
supplies  of  the  same  upon  the  market  in  bulk. 
W.  G.  C. 

PRUNING  RASPBERRY  CANES. 
I  HAVE  been  somewhat  surprised  of  late  at  some 
of  the  views  prominently  advanced  on  the  beat 
mode  of  pruning  Raspberry  canes.  To  prevent 
confusion  it  is  needful  to  make  it  clear  that  here 
I  chiefly  limit  my  remarks  to  the  pruning  or 
cutting  back  of  summer-bearing  Raspberries. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  bearing 
wood  of  the  current  season  can  hardly  be  too 
soon  cut  back  to  the  ground  level  so  soon  as  the 
fruit  and  wood  are  fairly  ripe.  Early  winter  or 
autumn  pruning  is  also  generally  preferred  for 
autumn-bearing  Raspberries.  The  pruning,  to 
be  perfectly  eflBcient,  consists  in  cutting  back  all 
growth  to  the  ground  line.  Simple  as  this  seems 
on  paper,  not  a  few  fail  to  practise  it  in  the  gar- 
den or  orchard,  hence  the  common  name  of 
double-bearing  Raspberries,  which  could  never 
have  originated  or  been  conserved  until  this 
October  had  no  previous  years'  canes  been  left 
to  fruit  in  the  early  summer  side  by  side  with 
the  usual  summer-fruiting  Raspberries.  To 
have  the  heaviest  crops  of  autumn-bearing  Rasp- 
berries no  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  fruit  on 
the  stools,  only  such  as  have  been  grown  during 
the  current  season.  The  pruning  of  summer- 
bearing  Raspberries  has  a  threefold  character  ; 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  shoots  that  have  borne 
fruit  .should  be  cut  down  level  with  the  ground 
as  early  as  possible.  The  next  point  is  the 
thinning  of  the  current  year's  shoots.  The 
fewer  in  reason  left  to  a  stool  the  stronger  ; 
hence  the  importance  of  early  and  severe 
thinning  of  the  current  year's  canes.  From 
three  to  five  canes  to  a  stool  will  mostly  be 
found  ample,  though  much  depends  on  distance 
apart,  character  of  soil  and  climate,  modes  of 
training,  ifec.  The  time  of  thinning  the  canes 
of  summer-fruiting  Raspberries  should  begin  in 
the  days  of  suckerhood  and  be  continued 
through  the  growing  season,  so  when  the  dual 
season  of  maturity  of  fruit  and  wood  arrives, 
no  more  nut-brown  canes  may  be  found  than 
ample  space  may  be  found  for  around  the  stools 
or  against  the  espalier  rails.  Now  we  reach 
the  final  pruning  of  Raspberry  canes  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  This  has  consisted  in  the 
shortening  back  of  the  next  year's  fruiting 
canes  to  two- thirds,  more  or  less,  of  their 
natural  height  from  the  ground.  The  mere 
height  of  Raspberry  canes  is  of  less  moment 
than  appears  at  first  sight,  and  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  line  as  to 
heights  of  fruiting  canes  or  distances  between. 
The  question  deserving  serious  consideration  is, 
whether  to  cut  or  not  to  cut  the  heads  of  sum- 
mer-fruiting Raspberry  canes.  For  centuries 
cultivators  have  almost  been  unanimous  in 
their  advice  to  cut  the  heads  off  them  with  a 
firm  hand.  I  do  not  say  that  use  and  wont 
make  this  or  any  other  horticultural  practice 
right.  It  furnishes,  however,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour.  Besides,  general  ex- 
perience proves  that  few  summer-bearing  Rasp- 
berry canes  can  or  will  fruit  from  base  to  sum- 
mit if  left  full  length  without  cutting  back. 
Even  with  severe  pruning  there  is  mostly  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  base  of  the  cane 
that  does  not  fruit.  Suppose  we  cease  cutting 
back  the  tops,  we  of  necessity  lengthen  the 
run  of  barrenness  or  of  inferior  fruit  from 
the  base  of  the  cane  upwards.  As  neither 
Nature  nor  art  can  compel  long  unpruned 
Raspberry  canes  to  fruit  over  their  length, 
the  next  best  course  may  consist  in  making 
a  selection  of  the  best  part  of  the  canes 
for   fruiting.     That   part  is   seldom    found    at 


the  base,  hence  too  hard  cutting  back  would  be 
a  mistake.  It  is  never  found  on  the  crown  of 
summer  fruiting  Raspberries ;  therefore,  to  leave 
the  cane  intact  is  a  more  serious  mistake  stdl. 
Skilful  cutting  back  forces  the  mid-portions  of 
the  canes  to  fruit,  which  is  without  doubt  the 
best  bearing  wood  and  yields  the  most  uniform 
samples.  Besides,  unless  Raspberries  are  all  to 
be  trained  in  various  ways  or  supported  by 
trellises,  fences,  walls,  or  arches,  they  niust  be 
shortened  or  pruned  back  to  keep  their  fruit 
from  being  soiled  by  stress  of  wind  or  weather. 

Thus  were  the  fruiting  capacity  of  Raspberry 
canes  of  uniform  quality  throughout— which  they 
are  not— or  had  their  crowns  been  as  much  supe- 
rior as  they  are  undoubtedly  inferior  to  their 
centres  in  uniformity  and  potency  of  fertility, 
even  then  economy  and  convenience  in  growing, 
security  and  gathering  woiild  suggest  an  en- 
forced shortening  back  or  pruning. 

Nature  herself  indeed  furnishes  the  cultivator 
with  his  most  vivid  object-lesson  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  late  growths  of  the  young  canes  lay 
them  open  to  severe  attacks  of  winter  and  spring 
frosts,  and  in  nine  seasons  out  of  ten  Nature 
prunes  them  back  more  or  less  severely. 
Hence  most  cultivators  gave  the  final  cutting 
back  to  their  summer- fruiting  Raspberries  late 
last  February  after  they  saw  how  much  of  the 
canes  Nature  had  left  safe  and  sound.  Thus 
the  last  touch  of  the  knife  often  becomes  a 
dresser  of  frozen  tissues  and  a  short  cut  to 
healing  and  health.  D.  T.  B . 


Outdoor  Figs.— I,  like  "Gwent"  (page  235), 
wonder  why  the  Fig  is  not  more  commonly  grown 
in  the  open  air.  For  the  past  seventeen  years  I 
have  had  a  fair  crop,  but  nothing  like  that  of  the 
present  year,  Brown  Turkey  being  the  best.  1 
live  within  100  yards  of  the  sea,  and  the  trees  get 
all  the  western  gales,  which  are  very  fierce.  I 
never  unnail  a  branch  and  use  no  covering  what- 
ever. Of  course,  we  do  not  get  so  much  frost  as 
you  do  in  England.— John  A.  Colthorpe,  Sum- 
merville  Gardens,  WaUrford. 

Languishing  Strawberries.— Previous  to 
the  much  desired  rain  a  bed  of  Strawberries 
planted  less  than  three  years  since  was  sufi^ermg 
so  much  from  want  of  root  moisture  as  to  flag  very 
badly  under  the  tropical  sunshine  of  Septem- 
ber, notwithstanding  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing  is  unusually  deep  and  in  good  condition 
as  regards  manure.  The  bed  under  notice  is 
planted  with  four  varieties.  That  which  seemed 
to  suffer  most  was  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury, 
while  Laxton's  Noble  in  the  same  border  did 
not  show  any  sign  of  languishing.  To  give 
the  plants  relief  by  watering  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  we  had  but  a  short  supply  for  the 
daily  routine  of  watering.  Mulching  would 
necessarily  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  event  of 
a  continuance  of  such  summer-like  weather.— 
W.  S. 

Peach  'Walburton  Admirable.— Unlike  last 
season,  when  the  quality  of  this  fine  Peach  was 
very  poor  on  account  of  the  comparatively  sunless 
season,  this  year,  thanks  to  the  fine  autumn,  it 
has  been  grand.  We  cannot  hope  of  course  for  a 
succession  of  fine  autumns,  but,  taking  two  seasons 
out  of  three  on  the  average,  we  can  rely  upon  its 
ripening  up  well.  Anyone  who  can  devote  a  space 
on  a  south  wall  to  a  tree,  except  in  the  more 
northern  districts,  should  certainly  plant  this, 
the  grandest  of  all  late  Peaches.  Where  Peaches 
will  do  well,  several  trees  on  a  south  wall  both  of 
this  variety  and  Sea  Eagle  would  prove  a  profit- 
able investment.  This  year  I  could  have  sold  any 
quantity  at  10s.  per  dozen-not  a  bad  price  for 
open-air  Peaches  in  such  a  generally  fruitful  year. 
With  adequate  feeding  and  thinning  out  to  a  fair 
distance  apart,  also  exposing  as  much  as  possible 
to  direct  sunlight,  the  fruits  individually  swell  up 
to  a  large  size. —A.  YoUNO. 
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Orchids. 


PAPHINIAS. 

The  number  of  species  in  this  genus  is  not 
large,  but  it  comprises  several  very  interesting 
and  pretty  Orchids  that  well  repay  the  trouble 
needed  in  their  cultivation.  They  are  all  natives 
of  South  America,  and  are  small-growing  pseudo- 
bulbous  plants  of  a  clustered  habit  of  growth 
and  epiphytal.  Their  culture  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  the  chief  trouble  being  usually  caused 
by  insects,  notably  black  and  yellow  thrips.  It 
is  too  often  thought  that  the  presence  of  insects 
on  plants  of  any  kind  denotes  careless  treat- 
ment, and  though  the  plants  may,  by  being 
badly  grown,  be  predisposed  to  their  attacks, 
there  are  some  that  seem  to  defy  the  best 
attention  that  can  be  bestowed  on  them. 
It  is  of  course  in  the  atmospheric  treatment 
that  we  are  most  at  a  loss  in  the  culture 
of  these  plants.  No  doubt  if  the  same  amount 
of  air  could  be  afforded  them  as  they  obtain 
naturally,  there  would  be  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint, but  this  is  for  obvious  reasons  impos- 
sible. Heat  tfiey  must  have,  also  moisture  in 
abundance,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
therefore,  to  open  the  ventilators  when,  for  in- 
stance, a  cold  east  wind  may  be  blowing  or  the 
external  temperature  is  very  low.  The  air 
in  the  house  then  cannot  be  changed  as  often 
as  necessary,  and  the  foliage,  not  being  so 
well  hardened,  becomes  an  easy  prey  to 
the  insects.  Fumigation,  sponging  and  other 
remedial  measures  have  then  to  be  resorted  to, 
but  these,  a.gain,  unfortunately  weaken  the 
plants,  for  it  is  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  foli- 
age that  renders  the  plants  so  susceptible  to  in- 
jury from  slight  fluctuations  of  either  heat  or 
moisture.  For  the  same  reason  Paphinias  can- 
not endure  bright  sunlight,  and  heavy  shading 
his  to  be  applied  during  the  summer.  They  all 
like  a  light  position,  however,  and  are  best  sus- 
pended as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  The  best 
plants  of  Paphinia  cristata  I  ever  saw  werd 
grown  in  a  house  largely  devoted  to  Phaltenop- 
sids,  and  which  was  in  consequence  very  care- 
fully looked  after  as  regards  ventilating  and 
shading.  Shallow  pans,  rafts  or  baskets'  may 
be  used  for  these  Orchids,  according  to  conve- 
nience, but  in  whatever  they  are  grown  the 
drainage  must  have  very  careful  attention. 
This  i.s  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  roots 
will  simply  rot  wholesale  in  a  sour  or  water- 
logged compost.  For  the  same  reason  this 
latter  must  be  very  carefully  prepared  and  only 
the  best  material  used.  The  best  mixture  con- 
sists of  equal  parts  of  jieat  fibre,  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  mellow  fibrous  loam,  the 
whole  being  kept  in  an  open  condition  by  a  free 
admixture  of  potsherds  and  charcoal.  If  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repot  about  once  in  two  years,  and 
possibly  a  little  of  the  surface  will  require  re- 
newing annually.  By  this  means  the  roots  will 
always  have  a  little  sweet  and  open  compost  to 
run  in,  and  the  freedom  with  which  they  extend 
under  the  circumstances  is  the  best  recommen- 
dation of  the  practice.  The  best  time  for  re- 
potting or  top-dressing  is  the  early  spring,  as  at 
this  season  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  and  from 
this  time  until  theflowersare  past  and  thegrowth 
finished  up  they  must  have  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots.  Afterwards  a  little  less  will 
be  needed,  but  they  must  at  all  times  be  kept 
moist.     It  is  not  unusual  for 

P.  I'RISTATA  to  grow,  as  it  were,  out  of  season 
and  push  new  growths  late  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  and  when  this  occurs  the  water  supply 
must  be  increased  and  the  plants  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible.  This  species  bears  from  two  to 
four  flowers  upon  a  fcape,  each  being  nearly  3^ 


inches  across  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  broad  at 
the  base  and  pointed,  cream-white  in  ground 
colour,  which  is  hardly  discernible  on  account  of 
the  number  of  spots  and  blotches  of  rich  choco- 
late that  cover  it.  The  lip  is  very  singular  in 
form,  the  side  lobes  being  claw-shaped,  the  front 
almost  triangular,  with  a  whitish  downy  point. 
It  is  an  old  and  widely  distributed  species,  having 
been  introduced  from  Trinidad  in  1834. 

P.  GRANDis  is  a  handsome  kind,  producing 
short  scapes  of  about  three  very  large  and 
prettily  marked  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  whitish  with  large  blotches  of  purple,  the  lip 
being  similar  to  that  of  P.  cristata  in  shape,  with 
markings  of  deep  purple  and  brown. 

P.  RUGOSA  may  be  described  as  a  small  flower- 
ing and  growing  form  of  cristata,  but  the 
markings  on  the  segments  are  dull  purple.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this  plant,  the  better  one 
being  that  sometimes  known  as  P.  rugosa  San- 
deriana.  H.  R. 


Cattleya  labiata  var.  Lowiae.  —  In  your 
issue  of  last  week,  in  the  list  of  awards  of  merit 
given  by  the  R.H.S.  on  Tuesday  last  (page  308), 
we  notice  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  our 
white  Cattleya  labiata  var.  Lowiie,  which  received 
an  award  of  merit. — H.  Low  and  Co. 

Odontoglonsum  crispum  TriansB.— Al- 
though eclipsed  in  size  by  some  of  the  best  forms, 
this  pretty  variety  has  a  distinct  and  elfective 
appearance.  A  plant  now  in  flower  has  but  few 
spots  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  but  these  are  of  a 
reddish  brown,  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
type.  The  petals  have  a  faint  line  of  rose  colour 
on  each,  and  the  lip  is  broad  and  heavily  spotted. 

Epidendrum  ellipticum.— This  very  free- 
blooming  Orchid  is  deserving  of  more  extended 
culture,  for  the  flowers  last  in  good  condition  and 
the  plants  bloom  for  five  or  six  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  It  is  an  erect  growing  species,  with  stems 
on  the  strongest  plants  as  much  as  5  feet  high  and 
clothed  nearly  to  the  base  with  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  pretty  paniculate  racemes 
from  the  apex  of  these  and  vary  in  colour  from  a 
soft  pink  to  deep  rose.  Epidendrum  ellipticum 
is  a  vigorous  grower  and  must  have  a  fairly  large 
pot  filled  with  peat  and  Moss,  keeping  it  well 
supplied  with  water  all  the  year  round.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  light  sunny  position  in  the  Cattleya 
house. 

Dendrobium  Jamesianum.— Like  others  of 
the  nigro-hirsute  section,  this  frequently  gives  us 
a  few  flowers  in  autumn,  and  they  are  very  wel- 
come just  now.  They  are  mostly  produced  from 
the  old  pseudo-bulbs  and  are  not  equal  to  the  more 
naturally-produced  blossoms  that  occur  in  spring. 
D.  Jamesianum  seems  never  entirely  at  rest ;  it 
is  either  flowering  or  growing  all  th  •  year  round, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  It  thrives 
best  in  small  pots  only  just  large  enough  to  take 
the  plants  easily,  and  a  thin  surfacing  of  compost 
is  all  that  is  required.  It  may  be  grown  at  the 
cooler  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  or  with  the 
Odontoglossums,  great  care  being  required  to  keep 
the  growth  free  of  insects  if  it  is  afforded  more  heat. 

Imported    ;  Odontogloasum     crispurB.  

Among  a  number  of  imported  Odontoglossum 
crispum  bought  about  five  years  there  was  a 
plant  which  when  established  showed  distinct 
looking  pale  green  leaves,  ?'  e.,  paler  than  those 
of  O.  criepum  usually  are.  It  has  never  flowered. 
The  plant  is  in  fine  health  :  the  bulbs  have  in- 
creased in  size.  I  have  tried  keeping  it  near  the 
glass,  starving  it,  when  the  growth  of  the  bulb  is 
completed,  without  success.  Can  you  suggest 
what  is  wrong?  All  my  Odontoglossums  grow 
well  and  flower  well. — W. 

*,*  It  is  rather  difficult  to  know  what  to  advise 
in  your  case,  not  knowing  what  your  plant  is,  as 
several  species  have  certain  peculiarities  about 
them  in  their  manner  of  flowering.  There  are 
several  species  that  are  fretjuently  im|)orted  with 
O.  crispum,  including  the  many  forms  of  O. 
gloriopum,  any  of  which  it  may  turn  out  to  be. 
O.  vexillariuui,  too,  comes  from  the  same  locality, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake  this,  or  to 


keep  such  a  free-blooming  Orchid  so  long  without 
flowering  it.  A  plan  I  have  often  tried  success- 
fully with  cool  Orchids  that  are  slow  to  bloom  is 
to  allow  rather  more  warmth  when  they  com- 
mence to  grow,  getting  the  p?eudo-bulbs  finished 
up  as  quickly  as  passible,  and  then  somewhat 
suddenly  lowering  the  temperature  again  and 
keeping  the  pUnts  dry  at  the  root.  They  will 
then  usually  push  flower-spikes,  and  as  soon  a? 
these  are  seen  the  plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
usual  way.  This  is  certainly  worth  a  trial,  and  if 
by  this  means  your  plant  is  induced  to  bloom  and 
you  send  a  flower,  more  definite  instructions  as  to 
its  treatment  can  be  given.  It  is  useless  drying 
the  plant  after  the  new  growth  is  seen  to  be  start- 
ing, as  this  only  serves  to  weaken  it  without  any 
advantage. — Ed. 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei  albidulum  — 
The  flowers  of  this  pretty  variety  are  much 
lighter  in  colour  than  in  the  type,  and  quite 
equal  in  size  and  other  respects.  The  very  light 
primrose  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  with 
blotches  and  spots  of  brownish  red,  and  the  lip  is 
nearly  white,  with  a  large  blotch  of  brown.  The 
typical  plant  is  said  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  be- 
tween one  of  the  broad- petalled  group  and  a 
narrower  species,  such  as  O.  gloriojum,  and  is  an 
autumn-flowering  species  of  much  value.  It 
thrives  well  in  small  pots  in  peat  and  Moss  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  and 
should  never  be  dried  off.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Grenada,  and  was  introduced  in  1872. 


ONCIDIUM  FORBESL 
Among  the  many  beautiful  and  free- blooming  spe- 
cies contained  in  this  favourite  genus,  few  can 
compare  with  this,  and  certainly  none  can  beat  it 
at  this  season.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy 
and  produced  freely  upon  the  erect  branching 
spikes.  They  are  each  upwards  of  2  inches 
across,  brownish  in  ground  colour,  with  a  narrow 
broken  margin  of  bright  yellow,  the  whole  flower 
very  bright  and  glossy  in  appearance.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  oval-flattened  and  bear  two  or 
three  light  grten  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which 
the  flower-spikes  spring.  O.  Forbesi  can  hardly 
be  called  an  easily-grown  Orchid,  as  its  tendency 
in  many  cases  is  to  produce  smaller  pseudo-bulbj 
yearly  until  the  plants  are  too  weak  to  flower,  and 
consequently  become  of  little  value.  This,  how- 
ever, is  more  often  than  not  the  effect  of  over- 
flowering  and  of  keeping  the  spikes  too  long  upon 
the  plant.  When  one  compares  the  number  and 
size  of  the  blossoms  with  the  pseudo-bulbs,  it  is 
surprising  how  they  can  be  produced,  let  alone 
maintained  week  after  week  as  they  are  in  too 
many  cases.  The  best  position  for  O.  Forbesi  is 
in  an  intermediate  temperature,  between  that  of 
the  Cattleya  house  and  the  Odontoglossum  house, 
or  if  such  an  one  is  not  at  command,  the  plants 
should  be  arranged  close  to  the  door  or  a  venti- 
lator in  the  former.  They  may  be  grown  either  in 
pots,  baskets,  or  on  rafts,  the  principal  require- 
ments being  a  free,  open  compost,  and  not  too 
much  of  it,  and  good  drainage.  The  usual  peat 
and  Moss  mixture  is  suitable  for  it,  md  the  latter 
should  be  induced  to  grow  freely  about  the  bases 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  summer,  the  roots  delight- 
ing in  the  abundant  moisture  at  the  time  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  finishing.  The  spikes  appear 
soon  after  the  growth  is  complete  and  come 
quickly  to  maturity.  At  the  first  signs  of  distress 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  or,  better  still,  before,  all  the 
flowers  must  be  cut,  and  the  plants  must  then  be 
allowed  a  long  rest  in  a  cool,  airy  house.  Very 
little  water  will  be  needed  through  the  winter, 
and  if  the  bulbs  shrivel  a  little  from  this  cause  no 
harm  will  be  done,  though  this  must  not  be  car- 
ried to  excess.  The  plants  should  be  repotted 
just  as  they  begin  to  grow,  this  being  usually 
needed  about  once  in  three  years,  provided  they 
are  surface-dressed  when  this  is  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary. O.  Forbesi  is  a  variable  species,  the  best 
form  being  that  known  as  grandiflorum,  a  large 
flowering  and  brilliantly  coloured  variety.  It  is 
a  native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1837.  R. 
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STRONG-GROWING  TRICHOMANES. 
By  their  general  appearance  as  also  by  their 
mode  of  growth  and  the  delicacy  of  the  textTire 
of  their  foliage,  Trichomanes  closely  resemble 
Hymenophyllums,  from  which  they  differ 
mainly   in   their  mode   of   fructification.     The 
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though  not  truly  pinnate,  while  in  some  other 
species  again,  and  notably  in  T.  trichoideum, 
the  fronds  are  much-divided,  slender,  and  flaccid, 
and  their  segments  almost  thread-like. 

Trichomanes  are  found  in  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions.  The  genus  is  represented  in 
Europe  by  one  solitary  species  (T.  radicans), 
which  is  found  wild  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     Only  a  few  of  the  known 


Trichomanes  reniforme.    From  a  photograph  by  Miss  Willmott. 


genus  comprises  about  100  species,  but  many 
of  these  are  of  botanical  interest  only.  In 
Trichomanes,  as  in  Hymenophyllum,  the  fronds 
vary  m  shape  and  cutting,  for  while  there  are 
plants  with  fronds  entire  or  slightly  lobed, 
without  a  distinct  central  midrib  and  with  veins 
radiating  from  the  base  in  a  fan-like  manner, 
as  in  the  New  Zealand  Kidney  Fern  (T.  reni- 
forme, here  illustrated),  others,  such  as  the 
Killarney  Pern  (T.  radicans,  figured  on  p.  326), 
have  their  fronds   more   or   leas   deeply  cleft, 


species  are  devoid  of  creeping  rhizomes,  but 
whenever  these  organs  are  apparent,  they 
differ  from  those  of  Hymenophyllums  by  their 
hairy  nature  and  the  great  tendency  which 
they  have  to  cling  to  stone  or  any  other  sub- 
stance of  a  hard  nature  in  the  close  proximity 
of  which  they  may  be  growing. 

As  regards  light,  moisture,  and  ventilation, 
the  treatment  which  was  recommended  for 
Hymenophyllums  (see  The  Garden,  Sept.  21, 
p.  227)  will  be  found  equally  suitable  for  the 


Trichomanes   but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
note  here    that  whenever  stone  is  used    it  is 
TnlTri     i  "  'i*'^'  P"^*  °^  *  fibrous  nature 
nwl      T  ■Pl^""'^   *'  **'  b*^*'  *°  <^«tablisb  the 
plants.     Trichomanes   are    usually  propagated 
by   division,   although   they  ma/  also^bVil 
creased  by  seedlings,  but  that  is  a  very  slow 
and  also  very  expensive  process,  as   they  re- 
quire several  years  to  produce  plants  of  any 
size.     The  only  instance   of  their 
having    been     propagated     from 
spores  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
IS   that   of  a   batch   of   seedlings 
several  hundred  in  number,  which 
in   1886    were  raised   at    Messrs. 
Veitchs    nurseries    at     Chelsea, 
when  the  species  reproduced  itself 
without   any  noticeable   deviation 
whatever  from  the  normal   form. 
These    seedlings     were    produced 
from  spores  sown  in  1882,  and  after 
four  years'  care  and  attention  were 
only  little  plants  in  2^-inch  pots. 
btiU,  the  experiment  was  very  in- 
teresting, inasmuch  as   it   proved 
that   with    a    certain    amount   of 
patience    Trichomanes    may,   like 
most   other  Ferns,  be  propagated 
from  spores,  especially  when  these 
can  be  sown  immediately  they  are 
gathered. 

Some  very  interesting  Tricho- 
manes may  be  found  among  the 
small  and  medium-sized  ones,  but 
the  most  decorative  are  those 
which  I  would  term  the  strong- 
growing  kinds,  the  most  distinct 
of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

T.  ALATDM.— This  species,  native 
of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
known  also  in  gardens  asT.  attenua- 
tum,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of 
all.  It  is  very  variable  in  dimen- 
sions and  hairiness,  though  its  more 
or  less  broadly  spear-shaped  fronds, 
borne  on  tufted  stalks  2  inches  to- 
4  inches  long  and  winged  above, 
usually  measure  3  inches  to  12  inches 
in  length  and  1  inch  to  3  inches  in 
breadth.  They  are  two  or  three 
times  cleft  nearly  to  their  midrib, 
and  provided  with  pinnaj  cut  in  the 
same  way  and  lobes  often  again 
sharply  toothed.  Their  delicately 
membranous  texture  and  their  very 
transparent  pale  green  colour  are 
shown  to  greatest  advantage,  and 
produce  a  most  charming  effect  when 
the  fronds  are  laden  with  condensed 
moisture.  This  species,  which  thrives 
best  when  established  on  a  piece  of 
Tree  Fern  stem,  is  hardly  amenable 
to  cold  treatment,  and  prefers  a 
temperature  averaging  from  45°  to 
50°  in  winter. 

T.  APiiFOLiDM  is  a  beautiful  spe- 
cies, native  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Polynesia,  with  fronds  sometimes 
nearly   2   feet   in  length,  including 
the  dark,  strong,  hairy  stalks.     In 
general  outline  this  plant  somewhat 
resembles  the  better-known  T.  maxi- 
mum, but   it  is   of    more  graceful 
habit,  and  its  fronds,  which  are  produced  from  a 
closely-set  crown,  are  much  more  finely  divided 
and  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour. 

T.  AUKicuLATOM.— This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  distinct  Trichomanes  in  cultivation,  as 
also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  climbing  habit  of  growth  and  of  the 
drooping  character  of  its  elegant  fronds,  which 
are  almost  stalkless,  6  inches  to  12  inches  long,  IJ 
inches  to  2  inches  broad,  and  twice  divided  nearly 
to  the  midrib.  They  are  abundantly  produced 
from  strong,  wide-creeping  rhizomes  and  have  the 
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stalk  of  thoir  leafy  portion  slightly  wingod 
throughout  or  above  only.  Their  pinn.i',  of  a 
peculiar  ehapo  and  oblicjuely  wodge-ehapcd  at  the 
baBe,  are  oxcjuiHitoly  transparent.  This  species 
ban  .a  remarkably  extensive  habitat,  as  it  is  found 
in  .jR])aii,  Formo.-ia,  Northern  Hindostan,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  .Java  and  (Juiana,  where, 
according  to  Backhouse,  it  climbs  on  rocks  and 
also  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees.  Althoufjh  it 
may  bo  successfully  grown  under  cool  treatment, 
this  species  succeeds  best  in  a  temperature  of  •l.'j" 
to  ."jU"  in  winter. 

T.  K.xsKCTUM. — Although  of  a  very  slender 
character  and  of  a  pendulous  or  drooping  habit, 
this  lovely  species,  native  of  Juan  Fernamlez 
Island  and  Southern  Chili,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
found  hanging  from  the  roofs  of  damp  caverns, 
deserves  to  be  classed  among  tlie  strong-growing 
kinds,  for  its  exceedingly  elegant  fronds  often 
attain  1.5  inches  in  length.  They  are  very  abun- 
dantly produced  from  a  wide-creeping,  slender 
rhizome,  and  are  extremely  delicate  and  membran- 
ous in  texture,  resembling  thin,  Hat,  much- 
branched  or  finely-divided  pale  green  Seaweed. 
Their  segments  are  narrow,  smooth,  either  simple 
or  forked,  and  blunt  at  their  extremity.  This 
plant,  wliicli  succeeds  well  under  cool  treatment, 
is  equally  at  homo  on  hard  wood  or  on  stone. 

T.  cicANTKi'M. — A  strong  growing  species, 
native  of  Hourbon,  Mauritius  and  the  Fiji  l8lan<ls, 
with  fronds  18  inches  to  21  inches  long,  including 
thoir  stalks,  and  G  inches  to  !)  inches  broad. 
These  are  produced  from  a  wide-creeping  rliizomo 
of  a  woolly  nature,  liko  that  of  tlio  Killarney 
Fern,  and  linoly  cut,  being  four  times  divided 
almost  to  the  lachis.  Their  segments,  very  narrow 
and  distinctly  llattonod,  are  very  transparent, 
notwithstanding  thoir  dark  green  colour  and  shin- 
ing nature. 

T.  K.u'i.iMissi. — This  very  distinct  epeoiea  has 
broad,  spear-shai)ed  fronds  4  inches  to  12  inches 
long  ami  I .',  inches  to  2  inches  broad.  They  aro 
produced  from  ;i  strong  wide-cree[)ing  rliizomo  of 
a  woolly  nature  and  are  deeply  cleft  nearly  to  the 
broadly-winged  rachis,  the  stalk  of  their  leafy 
Iiortion  being  densely  and  the  surface  of  the  seg- 
ments slightly  hairy.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  (iuiana  and  North  Brazil,  and  requires 
Stove  temperature  to  grow  freely. 

T.  MwiMiM. — This  species,  which  succeeds 
c(|ually  well  on  wood  or  on  stone  of  a  porous  na- 
ture, is  very  handsome.  Its  erect,  egg-shaped 
fronds,  produced  from  a  closoly-si't  crown  or  very 
short  rhizomes,  each  measure  from  l.'i  in.  to  21  in. 
in  length,  including  thoir  stalks,  and  (1  inches  to 
9  inches  in  breadth.  They  aro  four  times  divided 
nearly  to  the  midrib  and  their  pinnules  are  very 
transp.iront.  Although  growing  fairly  well  under 
cool  treatment,  this  species,  native  of  Java, 
Borneo  and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  succeeds  best 
in  a  temperature  of  t."i'  to  ."id"  in  winter. 

T.  MKiiiiMinr  — This  is  ])robably  one  of  tho 
most  beautiful  of  all  Filmy  Ferns  in  cultivation. 
It  is  a  native  of  Java,  whore,  according  to  Bai'k 
house,  it  occurs  on  the  mountains  at  clovatioiis 
varying  between  4IIII0  foot  and  'I'llO  foot.  Its 
lovely  plumes  of  tufted  fronds,  produced  from  a 
close-growing  crown,  aro,  when  fully  developed, 
<|uito  2  foot  high.  They  aro  spear  shaped  and 
very  lincly  divided,  being  cut  into  narrow,  almost 
thread-like  segments,  some  of  which,  like  those  of 
the  better-known  Todea  suporba,  stand  forward 
and  give  the  whole  plant  a  very  rich  and  soft 
appearance. 

T.  I'iNNATfM. — This  species  (also  known  in  gar- 
dons  as  T.  floribunduiii)  is  a  native  of  Tropical 
America.  It  is  as  curious  as  it  is  beautiful,  for  its 
fronds,  prnduceil  from  an  upright  tufted  root- 
stock,  are  conspicuously  proliferous  at  their  ex- 
tremity. They  are  borno  on  strong,  though  flexi- 
ble, naked  or  slightly  hairj'  stalks,  .')  inches  to  12 
inches  long  antl  of  a  wiry  nature.  Their  leafy 
portion,  only  once-divided  to  the  rachis,  is  from 
li  inches  to  IS  inches  long  and  sometimes  I2inches 
broad,  being  formed  of  very  transparent  piiiiuc 
2  inches  to  (i  inches  long,  nearly  1  inch  broad, 
eharply  and  finely  toothed  on  thoir  edges.     They 


terminate  in  a  tail-like  process,  where  they  often 
produce  a  young  plant  which  roots  readily  when 
touching  the  mossy  ground  or  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  in  which  tho  plant  thrives  best  in  a  tem- 
perature of  45'  or  .')l)°,  or  even  higher  in  winter. 

T.  Pkihuki. — A  magnificent  species  of  erect 
and  somewhat  rigid  habit,  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  Peru  and  Brazil,  and  known  also  in  gar- 
dens under  the  name  of  T.  anceps.  Its  noble 
fronds,  of  a  somewhat  leathery  texture,  very  dark 
green  colour,  and  slightly  hairy  on  their  upper 
surface,  are  produced  from  an  upright  rootstoek  ; 
they  are  \H  inches  to  24  inches  long  with  the 
stalks,  (i  inches  to  12  inches  broad,  and  three  or 
four  times  divided  nearly  to  the  midrib.  Their 
lower  piiin;r  (4  inches  to  (i  inches  long)  ar(!  divided 
into  pinnules,  which  are  again  deeply  cleft  into 
narrow,  shar|i-toothed  segments.  It  succeeds 
best  in  a  temperature  of  45"  to  50°,  or  even  higher 
in  winter. 

T.  RMiicANs. — This  is  the  only  representative 
of  the  genus  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Europe,  and 
is  known  in  England  under  the  popular  name  of 
Killarney  Fern,  from  its  having  been  found  at 
the  Powerscourt  waterfall  and  at  the  waterfall 
above  Turk  Cottage,  Killarney,  exposed  to  the 
spray  on  shady  banks  and  rocks.  It  has  also  been 
reported  from  various  places  in  the  counties  of 
(!ork,  Kerry,  Waterford,  Wicklow,  &c.  I  cannot 
find  any  record  of  its  existence  in  Scotland,  but 
E.  J.  Ijowe,  in  his  excellent  work  "Our  Native 
Forns,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  44S,  states  that  it  has  been 
found  growing  luxuriantly  in  some  abundance  in 
various  places,  extending  over  several  miles  in 
Wales,  but  that  tho  localities  have  been  kept 
secret  on  account  of  the  dread  of  its  extermination 
by  collectors.  In  the  third  edition  of  Ray's 
"Synopsis,"  published  in  1 72 1,  it  is  first  mentioned 
as  a  British  Fern  by  Dillonius,  who  gives  an 
illustration  of  it,  and  describes  it  as  a  "  dwart 
creeping  Fern,  with  transparent  and  shining 
leaves  and  winged  stems,"  and  states  that  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Richardson  at  tho  head  of  Elm 
Crag  Well,  at  Bellbatik,  near  Bingley,  Yorkshire, 
in  which  locality  it  was  also  found  in  1758  by 
Bolton,  who  then  remarked  that  it  was  plentiful 
in  that  district.  But  it  is  of  a  very  cosmopolitan 
character,  as  it  is  also  a  native  of  Spain,  Teiierill'o, 
tho  Canary  Islos.  Madeira,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Ac. 
Beddome,  in  his  "  Forns  of  British  India,"  gives 
an  illustration  (t.  181 )  of  tho  |)lant  as  found  on  the 
Khasia  Hills;  Eaton,  in  his  "Feins  of  North 
America,"  gives  an  illustration  of  it  and  states 
that  it  is  found  in  Alabama  ;  while  Lowe,  in  his 
"Ferns  British  and  Exotic"  (vol.  viii.,  p.  4;!), 
states  that  it  was  observed  by  Swartz,  Bancroft 
and  Purdie  in  the  woods  in  Jamaica;  Kaddi, 
Forbes,  Macrae,  Scouler,  Gardner,  Sinclair  and 
Vautier  report  it  from  various  parts  of  Brazil, 
and  Colonel  Hall  found  it  in  the  forest  of 
Esmeraldas,  El  Ecuador  ;  and  Dr.  Hochstetter 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson  found  it  in  the  Azores  at 
an  elevation  of  from  2ll(KI  feet  to  .'iOOll  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Tho  fronds  of  T.  radicans, 
including  their  stalks,  vary  from  G  inches  to  18 
inches  in  length  and  from  2  inches  to  (i  inches  in 
breadth.  They  aro  produced  from  a  wide  creep- 
ing rhizome  of  a  hairy  nature,  which  has  a  par- 
ticular liking  to  stone,  to  which  it  clings  with 
great  tenacity.  They  are  throe  times  deeply  cleft 
to  tlie  rachis,  which  is  narrowly  winged,  anil  their 
pinnae  are  again  deeply  cleft  into  conspicuously 
toothed  sograonts,  their  texture,  though  trans- 
pirent,  being  particularly  firm. 

Tho  following  aro  among  the  most  distinct  of 
tho  largo-growing  numerous  forms  of  this  very 
variable  species  ;  — 

T.  K.  Andrhwsi. — A  variety  originally  found  at 
Iveragh,  Ireland,  by  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  of  Dublin. 
It  is  of  normal  dimensions  and  dill'ers  from  the 
species  in  having  narrower,  more  sjioar. shaped 
fronds,  in  their  leaflets  being  more  distant  and 
distinct,  and  in  tho  stalk  being  more  elongated 
and  loss  winged. 

T.  K.  iiAMiiRicuM. — A  Welsh  variety,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  species  in  the  leafy  portion  of  its 
handsome  fronds  being   broadly  triangular,  and 


in  their  pinnules  being  much  more  numerous  and 
quite  wedge-shaped  at  the  base. 

T.  K.  mi.ATATUM.  — A  plumose  form,  differing 
from  the  type,  as  also  from  all  other  known  varie- 
ties, by  its  large,  massive,  very  dark  green  fronds, 
and  by  its  jiinnules,  which  aro  much  less  divided 
than  in  the  species  and  broadly  winged. 

T.  K.  riisHKCTUM. — As  regards  size  and  form  of 
frond,  this  is  somewhat  similar  to  T.  r.  cambri- 
cuin,  but  the  pinnules  are  cut  again  into  narrow 
segments,  which  sometimes  are  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base,  when  the  plant  is  called  cuneatum. 

T.  K.  KuNziOANDM, — In  this  variety,  native  of 
Brazil,  the  fronds,  of  a  somewhat  leathery  tex- 
ture, are  12  inches  to  18  inches  long,  besides  the 
stalks,  which  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  winged  ;  the 
pinn.i'  are  distant,  stalked  and  furnished  with 
deeply  cut  pinnules,  the  lowest  lobes  of  which  are 
again  cut  into  very  long  and  narrow  segments. 

T.  R.  LuscHNATiANUM.  — A  bcautiful  variety, 
also  a  native  of  Brazil,  readily  distinguished  from 
all  others  through  its  narrower  fronds,  of  nearly 
uniform  breadth,  being  quite  stalkless,  the  pinn;e 
reaching  to  near  the  rhizome,  and  the  leafy  por- 
tion tapering  to  a  narrow  point. 

The  last  two  varieties  are  not  so  hardy  as  the 
others,  and  succeed  best  iu  a  temperature  of 
45'  to  50°  in  winter. 

T.  RENIFORME.— As  will  be  seen  from  the  illus- 
tration, this  species,  usually  known  as  the  Kidney 
Fern  of  New  Zealand,  is  a  plant  of  very  peculiar 
habit.  Its  singular  fronds,  produced  from  naked 
rhizomes  of  a  particularly  wiry  nature,  aro  kidney- 
shaped  and  entire,  with  a  deep  notch  at  the  base, 
and  borne  on  naked,  wiry,  round  stalks  4  inches 
to  .8  inches  long.  The  leafy  portion  is  2  inches 
to  4  inches  broad  and  very  transparent,  though 
somewhat  thick,  with  veins  radiating  from  the 
base  in  a  fan-like  manner,  and,  when  fertile,  the 
spore  masses  are  arfanged  in  a  very  regular 
manner  all  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  fronds 
and  disposed  at  the  end  of  nearly  every  vein. 
This  species  succeeds  equally  well  either  on  a 
Tree  Fern  stem  or  with  its  sltnder  rhizomes  run- 
ning into  soft  sandstone  broken  into  small  pieces 
and  mixed  with  rough,  fibrous  peat. 

T.  SL'ANDENS. — A  lovely  species,  native  of  Ja- 
maica and  Mexico,  whore  it  is  found  growing  on 
trees.  Its  elegant  fronds,  6  inches  to  18  inches 
long,  are  produced  from  a  wide-creeping  rhizome 
of  a  wiry  nature,  and  borno  on  strong,  erect,  naked 
stalks  2  inches  to  4  inches  long.  They  are  cut 
cpiite  to  the  stalk,  which  sometimes  is  slightly 
winged  and  hairy  ;  their  pinnules  are  divided 
into  segments,  that  are  again  cleft  about  half-way 
down,  with  the  margins  finely  hairy. 

T.  sri'ERiiuM. — This  beautiful  species,  also 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  T.  fimbria- 
tum,  is  a  native  of  Trinidad  and  British  (Juiana, 
and  a  very  distinct  plant.  Its  broadly  egg-shaped, 
erect  fronds,  borno  on  strong  stalks  2  inches  to  5 
inches  long,  and  winged  nearly  down  to  the  base, 
are  produced  from  astrong,  wide-creeping  rhizome. 
Their  leafy  portion,  4  inches  to  9  inches  long  and 
2  inches  to  4  inches  broad,  has  its  lower  pinn;e 
divided  more  than  half  way  to  the  stalk  into 
oblong,  toothed  lobes.  It  delights  in  decaying 
vegetable  matter  and  in  a  temperature  of  45°  to 
5(1',  or  higher  in  winter.  S.  G. 


PROPAOATINO  FERNS. 

At  page  249  "  H.  P."  mentions  tliat  I  did  not 
refor  to  Aspleiiinnia  in  my  iioto  on  sowing  Fern 
spores.  It  was  .an  aeeideiital  omission,  though 
1  intended  retei-ring  to  the  ^enus  with  regard 
to  other  modes  of  propagation.  I  <|uite  agree 
with  what  ''  M.  P."  says  with  regard  to  the  un- 
eorlaintyof  spores  germinating.  This  is  generally 
the  ease  with  those  most  prolific  iri  bearing  bul- 
bils, while  in  some  destitute  of  them  seedlings 
are  easily  obtained,  though  A.  lueidum  is  an 
exeeptiiin  to  this.  1  also  agree  witli  "  H.  P." 
with  n^gard  to  spores  collected  in  the  autumn 
germinating  in  the  spring,  as  I  should  regard 
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them  as  new  spores.  Although  instances  simi- 
lar to  those  mentioned  by  "  H.  P."  have  come 
under  my  notice,  I  consider  it  misleading  to 
quote  isolated  cases,  especially  as  I  have  had  so 
many  disappointments  when  sowing  spores 
which  had  been  kept  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

With  reference  to  propagating  Aspleiiiums,  a 
great  number  of  these  produce  bulbils  on  the 
fronds  from  which  young  plants  are  easily 
established.  Id  some  instances  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  peg  down  the  fronds  on  suitable  ma- 
terial for  the  young  plants  to  make  some  roots 
before  removing  them,  but  generally  the 
smallest  bulbils  may  be  established  by  treating 
them  like  spores  when  first  sown.  In  some 
sorts  fair-sized  plants  may  be  established  on 
the  old  fronds  without  any  pegging  down,  and 
these  will  give  little  trouble.  For  those  taken 
off  when  quite  small  I  like  to  surface  the  pots 
with  peat,  chopped  Sphagnum,  and  sand  in 
equal  parts,  passing  it  through  a  tine  sieve  be- 
fore using.  A  number  of  other  Ferns  may  be 
propagated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Asple- 
niums,  though  few  are  so  proliferous.  The 
beautiful  Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa 
is  a  remarkable  example,  being,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  only  one  of  the  genus.  One  young 
plant  from  the  extremity  of  each  frond  is  gene- 
rally obtained,  though  sometimes  the  side 
pinnio  also  bear  them.  To  establish  young 
plants,  the  fronds  may  be  pegged  on  some 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  into  which  they  will  soon 
root.  I  find  this  variety  varies  considerably 
when  raised  from  spores. 

The  Woodwardias  attbrd  further  examples. 
In  W.  r^dicans  one  rather  large  bulbil  is  formed 
on  the  midrib  towards  the  end  of  the  frond,  and 
in  W.  orientalis  the  whole  upper  surface  of  ma- 
tured fronds  is  covered  with  tiny  bulbils,  each 
of  which  has  one  small  frondlet  standing  erect. 
This  gives  the  plants  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance, esi)ecifvlly  where  they  are  well  exposed 
to  the  light,  as  they  then  have  a  rosy  pink 
shade.  The  slightest  touch  will  remove  them, 
and  if  treated  carefully,  hundreds  of  plants 
may  be  obtained  from  one  frond. 

Among  Adiantums  we  have  some  remarkable 
examples,  as  A.  ciliatum,  better  known  perhaps 
as  A.  Edgworthi.  In  a  humid  atmosjihere  the 
young  plants  at  the  extremities  of  the  fronds 
will  continue  to  grow  until  they  in  their  turn 
form  others,  thus  giving  three  or  sometimes 
four  generations  all  attached.  The  nearly  allied 
species  caudatum  is  somewhat  similar,  but  I 
have  never  seen  this  bear  more  than  one  young 
plant  at  the  extremity  of  each  frond.  A.  dola- 
briforme  is  another  interesting  example,  and 
quite  as  prolifei'ous  as  A.  ciliatum,  while  A.  lunu- 
latum,  the  deciduous  species,  should  be  included. 
This  has  larger  fronds,  but  through  losing  its 
fronds  in  winter  is  often  lost  altogether.  These 
may  be  treated  the  same  as  the  Gymnogramma 
referred  to  above.  Aspidium  cicutarium  is  a 
remarkably  distinct  example;  the  round  bulbils, 
which  are  very  abundant,  drop  ofl',  and  wherever 
they  find  genial  conditions  they  soon  make 
plants.  There  is  little  difi^iculty  in  propagat- 
ing Heniionitis  pahnata,  as  young  ones  are 
produced  on  the  basal  fronds  and  take 
root  in  the  same  pot.  H.  cordata  is  also 
easily  managed,  and  may  also  be  readily  ob- 
tained from  spores.  Goniopteris  prolifera  is 
another  example,  producing  two  or  three  bulbils 
towards  the  extremities  of  tlie  fronds,  and  these 
will  attain  to  a  fair  size  on  the  parent  fronds. 
In  all  instances  where  the  fronds  are  not  on  the 
surface  where  the  bulbils  can  take  root,  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  them  from  the  fronds  as 
early  as  possible,  as  this  will  save  the  first 
young  roots  which  appear  as  soon  as  the  second 
fronds  start.     In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken 


that  bulbils  or  young  plants  do  not  suffer 
through  being  allowed  to  get  dry  after  they  are 
taken  ofl'.  Damping  is  much  more  likely  to 
set  in  when  the  tiny  fronds  get  withered.  A 
close  atmosphere  and  shading  are  necessary,  but 
air  should  be  given  early  in  the  morning  fi>r  a 
short  time  to  sweeten  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
often  neglected  both  in  the  Fern  and  other 
propagating  houses,  and  I  know  nothing  so  im- 
portant as  avoiding  a  stagnant  atmosphere. 

A.  Hem.sley. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


DEUTZIA  LEMOINEI. 

DeutziaLemoinei,  which  first  made  its  appear- 
ance at  a  meeting  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Hor- 
ticnlture    de   France,  April  12,  1894,  and   the 


Dcitfzia  Lemoinei.  Engraved  for  The  Garden 
frnm  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mons.  V,  Lemoine, 
Nancy. 


exhibition  of  which  was  the  subject  of  a  lauda- 
tory notice  in  the  Bulletin  of  that  society,  is  a 
hybrid  between  D.  gracilis  and  D.  parvitlora. 
On  the  occasion  referred  to  the  society  pro- 
nounced this  new  variety  worthy  of  its  highest 
awards,  viz.,  a  first-class  prize  and  a  first-class 
certificate  of  merit. 

Deutzia  crai'ii.is  (Zucc.),  which  graws  in  moist 
valleys  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Japan,  is  a 
small  tufty  shrub  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  white 
flowers,  produced  in  separate  or  detached  clusters, 
and  having  glabrous  anthers  borne  on  the  middle 
point  of  three-lobed  filaments.  This  species, 
which  was  introduced  by  Siebold  about  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  and  put  into  commerce  by 
M.  J.  Kaumann,  nurseryman,  of  Ghent,  is  now 
grown  almost  everywhere.  It  is  raised  in  large 
quantities  for  forcing,  and  we  are  informed  in  the 
Xoureau  Jardinier  that  "it  is  the  finest  of  all 
shrubs  for  that  purpose."  It  is  hardy,  and  de- 
lights in  a  light,  cool,  moist  soil,  of  which  heath 
soil  forms  a  large  proportion. 

Dei'tzia  rAiiViir.oRA  (Bunge)  is  a  recently- 
introduced  shrub,  a  native  of  the  northern   parts 


of  China  and  the  region  of  the  river  Amoor,  whence 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Imperial  Botanic  (iar- 
den  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  afterwards  t-ent  to 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Professor  Sargent, 
the  learned  director  of  the  last-named  establish- 
ment, sent  us  a  few  branches  of  it,  one  of  which 
produced  a  shoot  which  took  root  and  grew,  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I  was  the  first  in 
Europe  to  put  this  fine  species  into  commerce. 
About  the  same  time  two  or  three  plants  of  it, 
raised  from  .seed  sent  by  Professor  Sargent  in  1887 
came  into  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  the  Muffium,  at 
Paris.  This  plant  forms  an  erect  tuft,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 5  feet  in  height,  with  rather  stout  rigid 
stems,  vertical  in  growth,  and  elliptical  or  lanceo- 
late leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  toothed,  and 
strongly  veined  and  wrinkled  on  both  sides.  The 
stems  of  the  previous  year's  growth  bear  through- 
out their  entire  length  small  corymbs  of  flowers, 
which  are  exactly  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the 
Hawthorn.  The  flowers  are  fully  opened  ou^, 
and  the  petals,  which  are  creamy-white  and 
roundish  in  shape,  are  contracted  at  the  base  into 
a  very  narrow  claw,  thus  exposing  the  calyx  to 
view,  as  occurs  in  the  flowers  of  many  rosaceous 
plants.  The  stamens  are  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
and  the  filaments  are  simply  widened  at  the 
base,  but  not  auricled  at  the  apex.  This  is  the 
earliest  flowering  species  of  the  whole  genus,  as 
it  comes  into  bloom  in  April  some  days  earlier 
than  D.  gracilis.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for 
forcing,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
Nancy,  where  the  varieties  of  D.  crenata  are  often 
cut  down  to  the  ground  by  frost.  Fertdised  with 
pollen  of  D.  gracilis  in  the  spring  of  IS'.II,  seed  of 
1^.  parviflora  produced  a  number  of  hybrid  plants 
which,  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
second  year  of  their  growth,  have  borne  uninjured 
the  frosts  of  the  last  three  winters.  These  plants 
form  tufts  averaging  about  32  inches  in  height, 
the  branches  of  which,  all  erect,  are  furnished  in 
the  early  days  of  May  with  panicles  of  flowers, 
and  at  that  time  one  may  count  on  each  plant  from 
lUiMl  to  1500  flowers  or  Bower-buds.  In  its  general 
ap[)earance 

Deutzia  Lemoinei  is  intermediate  between  its 
two  parents,  of  which  it  only  inherits  the  (luali- 
ties.  Its  branches  are  straighter,  firmer,  and 
more  solid  than  those  of  the  male  parent  (D. 
<,'racilis),and  more  regular  in  appearance,  shorter, 
and  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  female 
parent  (U.  parvillora).  The  flower-clusters,  grow- 
mg  from  all  the  axils  on  the  branches,  make  their 
ajipearance  at  an  early  date,  and  are  produced 
with  such  regularity  that  no  vacant  spaces  can  be 
observed,  while  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  parts  of 
the  long  stems  of  I),  parviflora  here  and  there  de- 
void of  flowers  in  a  random  sort  of  way.  The  in- 
florescence of  Deutzia  Lemoinei  resembles  neither 
thecorymbof  D.  parviflora  nor  the  elongated  cluster 
of  D.  gracilis,  but  takes  the  form  of  an  erect  branch- 
ing panicle,  which  is  sometimes  hemispherical  in 
shape  and  sometimes  like  a  broad-based  cone. 
Each  panicle  bears  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
large,  well-opened  flowers,  which  are  each  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  present  an  appear- 
ance quite  novel  amongst  the  Deutzias.  The 
petals  are  broad,  oval,  undulated  at  the  margin, 
of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  entirely  cover  and 
conceal  the  lobes  of  the  calyx.  The  stamens  are 
of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  and  the  filaments  are 
three-lobed.  The  flowers  of  Deutzia  Lemoinei  are 
fully  opened  out,  while  the  pointed-petalled 
flowers  of  D.  gracilis  are  generally  not  well 
opened  out.  The  flowers  of  D.  Lemoinei  also 
stand  so  closely  together  aa  to  completely  hide 
the  peduncles  and  pedicels  from  view,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  flowers  of  both  D.  parviflora 
and  D.  gracilis.  Deutzia  Lemoinei  is  a  first-class 
shrub  for  forcing,  as  was  evident  from  the  few 
specimens  exhibited  in  April,  1894,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Sociuti;  d'Horticulture  de  France. 
These  specimens  had  been  taken  u[i  and  potted  in 
the  autumn  preceding  and  then  grown  on  in  a 
cool  house.  Had  they  been  placed  in  a  temperate 
house,  they  would  have  come  into  flower  much 
earlier.     The  plants  grown  in   the   manner    de- 
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scribed  are  well  shaped,  regular  in  form,  laden 
with  pure  white  flowers,  and  not  encumbered 
with  superfluous  foliage.  Grown  side  by  side 
with  plants  of  D.  gracilis  they  quite  eclipse  the 
latter  by  their  beauty,  so  that  I  think  I  am 
warranted  in  venturing  to  predict  that  this  new 
variety  will  ere  long  be  largely  grown  for  forcing, 
and  that  it  will  eveni/ually  supersede  D.  gracilis 
for  this  purpose.  When  grown  in  the  open  air 
D.  Lemoinei  requires  no  special  attention,  and 
consequently  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
any  garden,  even  the  smallest.  Quite  as  free- 
flowering  as  D.  gracilis,  it  surpasses  the  Latter  in 
hardiness  and  vigour,  grows  much  faster,  and 
thrives  in  any  kind  of  soil.         Emile  Lemoine. 

Hibiscus  syriacus  Jeanne  d'Arc. — Despite 
the  great  number  of  varieties  of  this  autumn- 
flowering  shrub  that  we  have  in  our  gardens,  the 
only  white  variety  that  I  have  known  for  any 
length  of  time  is  H.  totus  albus,  whose  blossoms, 
though  pure  white,  are  single.  There  is  a  double 
form  known  as  H.  albus-plenus,  but  though  the 
major  portion  of  the  petals  is  white,  yet  they  are 
marked  with  red  at  the  base,  and  in  this  way 
they  form  a  reddish  centre  to  the  flower.  Jeanne 
d'Arc  is  quite  a  pure  white  double  flower,  ani 
forms  a  pleasing  variety  to  those  already  in  cul- 
tivation. The  new-comer  is,  like  nearly  all  the 
others,  of  Continental  origin,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
pure  white  sport  from  the  parti-coloured  variety 
Uuchesse  de  Brabant,  a  very  pretty  kind. — T. 

Ampelopsis  muralis. — This  form  of  Ampe- 
lopsis  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  yet  it 
has  appeared  in  some  of  the  Continental  catalogues 
for  years.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Kew  hand 
list,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  Vines  and 
Ampelopsis  is  given.  The  Ampelopsis  in  question 
is  apparently  a  variety  of  the  Virginian  Creeper 
(A.  hederacea  or  quinquefolia),  but  it  differs  in  a 
marked  manner  from  the  ordinary  form,  as  it  will 
cling  to  a  wall  or  any  other  support  almost  as 
tenaciously  as  the  ever-popular  A.  Veitchi,  while 
it  grows  as  freely  as  the  common  Virginian 
Creeper.  Henc3  it  is  especially  valuable  where  it 
is  desired  to  quickly  clothe  a  wall  with  foliage,  as 
no  nailing  or  securmg  is  required,  but  the  shoots 
attach  themselves  by  the  flattened  points  of  their 
tendrils  exactly  as  in  A.  Veitchi.  The  foliage  as 
a  rule  dies  off  brightly  coloured,  but  this  year, 
despite  the  fine  weather  we  have  had,  the  colouring 
of  the  Virginian  Creeper  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
uniformly  bright  as  it  generally  is. — T. 

SambucuB  racemosa. — If  this,  the  Scarlet- 
berried  Elder,  could  be  induced  to  fruit  as  freely 
as  the  common  kind,  it  would  doubtless  be  planted 
much  more  frequently  than  it  is,  for  to  many 
people  it  is  quite  unknown,  though  when  laden 
with  fruit  it  is  very  ornamental.  From  a  foliage 
point  of  view,  too,  it  deserves  recognition,  not  so 
much  the  typical  kind  as  some  of  the  cut-leaved 
forms.  Loudon  mentions  one  jut-leaved  variety, 
laciniata,  but  there  are  now  some  three  or  four 
diftering  more  or  less  from  each  other.  The 
variety  most  generally  met  with  is  serratifolia, 
which  forms  a  very  graceful  specimen.  In  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  a  charming  form  was 
awarded  a  firstf'Uss  certificate  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  under  the  name  of  Sambucus 
racemosa  plumosa  aurea.  The  leuves  of  this  are 
of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  pale  yellow,  and  no 
doubt  by  exposure  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun 
they  would  acquire  a  rich  golden  hue,  as  in  the 
case  of  in  relative,  the  golden  form  of  the  common 
Elder.— T. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi. — There  is  evidently 
considerable  deviation  from  the  type  in  the  forms 
of  this  handsome  creeper.  In  my  own  garden 
three  variations  occur,  which,  as  two  of  the  plants 
occupy  between  them  a  side  of  the  house  and  the 
third  covers  an  adjoining  wall,  can  be  readily 
compared  during  growth.  They  were  all  pro- 
cured from  the  same  nursery  and  were  planted  at 
one  time.  No.  I  is  the  form  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  type — close-growing,  with 
moderately  small  and  smooth  leaves.  No.  2  has 
leaves  that  are  slightly  larger,  stand  out  further 


from  the  wall,  and  which  have  surfaces  more  or 
less  rough  and  corrugated.  This  variety  is  a  slower 
grower  than  the  other  two,  and  its  leafage  turris 
colour  and  falls  a  full  week  earlier.  The  third  is 
the  most  striking  in  efi'ect,  producing  very  large 
leaves,  one  of  which  I  have  just  picked  for  the 
purpose  of  measurement.  I  find  that  the  extreme 
breadth  is  12^  inches,  the  length,  from  the  setting 
on  of  the  stalk  to  the  point,  71  inches,  and  the 
stalk  itself  10-^  inches.  I  have  never  previously 
measured  a  leaf  of  A.  Veitchi,  but  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  larger.  — S.  W.  F.,  Tor- 
quay. 

Eucalyptus  citriodora. — "  T.'s  "  note  on  this 
induces  me  to  give  my  experience  with  it.  Of  over 
twenty  species  of  the  Gum  trees  which  I  have 
grown  this  is  the  most  diflicult  to  keep.  Several 
times  I  have  raised  it,  but  it  never  survives  the 
third  winter,  and  another  grower,  a  professional 
in  this  neighbourhood,  finds  the  same  milfiness 
with  it.  I  rather  think  it  needs  a  warmer  winter 
temperature  than  the  others,  and  at  the  same  time 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  I  do  not  know  its  native 
country  ;  it  may  be  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia.— J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

Wistaria  sinensis. — An  old  specimen  of  this 
climber,  which  covers  a  wall  of  about  20  yards  in 
length  and  the  circumference  of  whose  stem  is 
over  1  foot  8  inches,  has  this  year  made  vigorous 
growth,  having  sent  out  several  long  suckers, 
the  longest  measuring  over  30  feet.  The  ends  of 
three  of  the  shoots  are  fasciated,  one  being  H 
inches  in  breadth  at  its  extremity.  For  a  long 
time  this  Wistaria  made  scarcely  any  growth, 
but  it  has  flowered  abundantly  every  year. — 
S.  W.  F.,   Torquay. 

A  large  Magnolia  tree. — A  fine  specimen 
of  Magnolia  grandiflora  (the  Exmouth  variety)  is 
growing  here  in  a  sheltered  valley.  The  tree  is  a 
standard,  and  is  situated  in  a  gravelled  yard  with 
buildings  on  two  sides  of  it.  Its  present  measure- 
ments are  as  follow  :  Circumference  of  trunk  at 
ground,  4  feet  7  inches ;  widest  spread  of  branches, 
measured  in  a  straight  line,  .34  feet  C  inches  ; 
measurement  of  spread  at  right  angles  to  fore- 
going line,  26  feet  ;  height,  20  feet.  This  height 
was  exceeded  by  about  10  feet  previous  to  the 
blizzard  of  March  9,  1891,  when  the  upper 
branches  were  broken  off.  Two  subsidiary  stems, 
presumably  suckers,  about  18  inches  in  circum- 
ference, rise  on  each  side  of  the  main  trunk.  The 
tree  is  in  the  best  of  health  and  is  making  good 
growth,  so  much  so  that  the  damage  done  by  the 
blizzard  is  not  now  apparent.  The  severe  weather 
of  last  winter  caused  many  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as 
all  of  the  buds  then  formed,  to  drop  when  the  sap 
commenced  to  move  in  the  spring,  but  otherwise 
the  tree  is  uninjured,  and  is  now  bearing  a  late 
and  rather  scanty  crop  of  flowers.  During  last 
year  it  bloomed  profusely,  bearing  considerably 
over  300  blossoms,  the  first  opening  in  June,  while 
the  last  was  cut  and  brought  into  the  house  in 
November.  The  greatest  number  of  flowers  open 
at  one  time  was  twenty-nine.  The  branches  on 
one  side  of  the  tree  come  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground.  I  find  it  impossible  to  discover  the  age 
of  this  tree,  but  I  am  told  by  a  resident  seventy 
years  of  age  that  it  was  a  big  tree  when  he  was  a 
little  boy.— S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 


The  bird  nuisance. — I  never  remember  the 
birds  being  more  troublesome  and  destructive 
than  they  have  been  this  season.  Fully  two- 
thirds  of  our  Pears,  where  unprotected  with  nets, 
liave  been  destroyed  by  them.  The  tomtits  seem 
to  be  the  worst  aggressors,  and  I  shall  be  very 
trrateful  for  any  hint  as  to  the  best  means  for 
destroying  those  little  pests.  No  doubt  some 
will  tell  me  I  shall  be  destroying  my  best  friends. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  exasperating  than  to  see 
so  many  of  the  best  fruits  destroyed.  I  would  not 
grudge  the  birds  a  fair  share  if  they  would  only 
finish  what  they  begin  before  attacking  others, 
but  they  slightly  peck  the  stem  end  just  enough 
to  set  the  fruit  rotting,  and  are  ofl'  to  another. 
Apples,  too,  have  been  badly  attacked  by  the  tits, 


the  finest  Blenheims  or  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  having 
a  great  attraction  for  them.  These  tits  are  far 
more  destructive  than  bullfinches  ;  I  have  never 
known  the  latter  to  attack  fruit. — Wm.  Sangwin, 
Trdissick,  Truro. 


Chrysanthemums. 


OVER-STAKED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Private  gardeners  as  a  rule  use  far  too  many 
stakes  for  their  bush  Chrysanthemums.  In 
some  instances  little  else  but  sticks  are  to  be 
seen  till  near  the  time  of  flowering,  and  even 
when  the  earlier  growths  are  strong  and  branch- 
ing yet  much  more  staking  is  done  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  When  it  is  the  grower's 
aim  to  produce  large,  glubular-shaped,  yet  not 
exactly  formally  trained  or  exhibition  plants, 
the  summer  stopping  is  frequent  and  the  mass 
of  shoots  resulting  is  spindly,  not  being  equal 
to  producing  more  than  weak  terminal  heads 
of  flowers,  disbudding  not  greatly  improving 
matters.  Such  growths  may  require  to  each 
have  a  stake,  but  since  the  days  when  I  spent 
hour  after  hour  perched  on  a  flower-pot  stak- 
ing Chrysanthemums,  my  aim  has  been  to  break 
away  from  the  unnatural  method  of  growing  and 
training  these  serviceable  late  autumn  and 
winter-flowering  plants.  That  they  can  be  made 
to  produce  far  more  flowers  with  the  aid  of  a 
very  few  stakes  I  have  repeatedly  proved,  and 
this  season  I  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
successful  in  this  direction.  Private  growers 
will  do  well  to  "  take  a  leaf  "  out  of  a  market 
grower's  book,  or,  in  other  words,  to  adopt 
his  practices  as  far  as  growing  decorative 
Chrysanthemum  plants  is  concerned.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  more  naturally  grown  the 
plants  are  and  the  fewer  stakes  there  are  used 
about  them  the  more  flowers  there  will  be  on  the 
plants  and  the  more  ett'ectively  the  plants  can 
be  grouped.  Nor  are  these  the  only  advan- 
tages. Now-a-days  abundance  of  cut  bloom  is 
wanted  in  most  establishments.  From  the  un- 
staked  or  only  lightly  staked  plants  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cut  quantities  of  flowers,  and  yet  not 
greatly  disfigure  them,  but  if  we  cut  a  few  heads 
of  bloom  from  the  much-staked  plants,  they  are 
practically  spoilt  for  conservatory  decoration. 
Compare  the  much- stopped,  closely  -  staked 
plants  with  those  grown  in  the  open  borders 
and  you  then  have  an  object-lesson,  the  value 
of  which  there  ought  to  be  no  mistaking.  The 
border  plants  have  been  allowed  to  grow, 
branch  and  flower  naturally,  and,  should  the 
present  favourable  weather  continue  a  few  days 
longer,  there  will  soon  be  a  grand  display  in  the 
open  air. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  started  plants 
with  a  view  to  growing  a  few  blooms  for  exhi- 
bition, and  then  allowed  some  of  these  clear- 
stemmed  plants  to  branch  and  flower  naturally 
will  probably  admit  that  they  have  been  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  results.  Such  great 
brandling  heads  are  efl'ective  in  large  conserva- 
tories and  aflbrd  a  profitable  supply  of  cut 
blooms,  but  they  are  not  what  market  growers 
prefer  and  not  always  the  best  for  private 
places.  That,  however,  is  no  excuse  for  going 
10  the  other  extreme,  pinching  and  stopping 
unduly  with  a  view  to  having  the  plants  extra 
dwarf.  Instead  of  stojiping  the  cuttings  in  the 
cutting  jjots,  pans,  or  boxes,  wait  till  they  have 
been  in  2^-inch  pots  long  enough  to  become 
established  and  then  lightly  stop  them.  In 
this  way  four  or  more  shoots  will  be  had,  and  it 
is  these  that  should  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
future  plants,  and  very  ditt'erent  to  those  result- 
ing from  a  quantity  ot  soft  sucker  growths  ob- 
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tained  by  much  closer  stopping.  In  looking 
through  my  stock  of  plants  I  find  no  failures 
under  this  method  of  treatment ;  in  fact,  more 
free-flowering  Chrysanthemums  could  not  well 
be  had.  W.  H.  Lincoln,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  profitable  yellow  variety  in  cultivation, 
succeeds  particularly  well  when  not  frequently 
stopped.  My  plants  were  lightly  stopped  when 
about  G  inches  high,  and  from  each  three 
or  four  strong  breaks  resulted.  These  were 
stopped  when  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  long  and 
afterwards  allowed  to  break  naturally.  On  an 
average  there  are  a  dozen  growths  springing 
from  each  of  these  main  branches,  and  the 
precaution  having  been  taken  to  remove  early 
formed  buds,  I  shall  have  abundance  of  fine 
single  blooms  (all  are  disbudded)  during  De- 
cember, with  stems  that  may  be  cut  to  a  length 
of  12  inches  to  15  inches.  Three,  or  at  the 
most  four,  light  Bamboo  stakes  are  placed 
to  each  plant,  and  these  are  ample  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  breakdowns.  This 
variety  is  given  10-inch  pots.  Edwin  Moly- 
neux  is  another  popular  and  serviceable  variety, 
and  I  grow  it  extensively.  In  this  in- 
stance the  cuttings  were  nearer  9  inches  in 
length  when  stopped,  and  the  three  or  four  re- 
sulting stem-growths  broke  naturally,  a  crown- 
bud  forming  at  the  point  of  each  when  about 
2  feet  long.  There  was  no  necessity  to  remove 
these  buds,  and  the  plants  are  now  furnished 
with  from  twenty- four  to  thirty  growths,  each 
1.5  inches  long  and  surmounted  by  a  good  bud. 
This  variety  suceeeds  best  in  9-inch  pots  and  re- 
quires four  stakes  to  keep  the  growths  up 
together.  Particularly  useful  plants  can  be 
had'  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  which,  if 
allowed  to  divide  and  sub-divide  naturally,  may 
be  had  at  their  best  late  in  December.  Mine 
are  in  10-inch  and  11-inch  pots,  and  range  from 
4  feet  to  5  feet  in  height,  yet  three  or  four 
stakes  are  sufficient  to  support  four  dozen  flower 
stems.  Florence  Piercy  is  even  more  free- 
flowering  if  allowed  to  branch  naturally. 
Treated  similarly  to  Fair  Maid  the  plants  are 

4  feet  high  and  will  carry  not  less  than  three 
dozen  disbudded  blooms.  In  Mile.  Lacroix  we 
have  another  free-branching  variety  that  re- 
quires little  or  no  staking,  always  provided 
frequent  stopping  is  not  resorted  to.  L. 
Canning,  the  market  grower's  favourite  mid- 
winter variety,  though  by  no  means  of  a  robust 
habit  of  growth,  yet  requires  only  three  or  four 
stakes  and  two  strips  of  raffia  to  keep  the 
growths  from  sprawling  about.  Plants  in  10- 
inch  pots  are  not  more  than  2  feet  high,  and 
will  give  two  dozen  good  late  blooms.  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  my  old  favourite  Lady  Sel- 
borne,  yet  this  is  one  of  the  very  best 
for  growing  in  the  more  natural  manner. 
Cuttings  should  be  struck  early  in  the 
winter,  stopped  when  G  inches  high,  and  .again 
when  the  shoots  following  are  0  inches  long, 
afterwards  allowing  them  to  extend  and  branch 
naturally,  disbuddmg  freely,  in  order  to  have 
medium-sized  blooms  with  stems  not  less  than 
12  inches  long.     My  plants  in  10-iuch  pots  are 

5  feet  high  and  furnished  with  from  three  dozen 
to  four  dozen  blooms,  with  abundance  of  .spray 
to  follow  from  the  hard  lower  portion  of  flower- 
ing growths. 

Many  of  the  newer  varieties  promise  to 
succeed  well  under  this  method  of  culture. 
Florence  Davis  in  9- inch  pots  and  only  lightly 
stopped  is  well  furnished  with  long,  if  some- 
what spindly,  flowering  growths,  yet  three 
stakes  are  sufficient  to  support  the  lot.  IJeauty 
of  Exmouth  is  sou>ewhat  stouter  and  scarcely 
so  free- flowering.  In  this  instance  some  of  the 
plants  were  stopped  when  12  inches  high,  and 
not  again  afterwards.    Thomas  Hewitt,  Viviand 


Morel,  Bruce  Findlay,  T.  Wilkins,  a  beautiful 
yellow  variety,  Duke  of  York,  and  a  few  others 
have  been  similarly  treated  with  excellent  re- 
sults, each  carrying  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen 
strong  buds  with  long  stems.  Princess  Victoria, 
a  very  promising  late  variety  if  only  lightly 
stopped,  forms  a  few  long,  soft,  yet  very  free- 
flowering  growths.  If  not  disbudded,  each 
growth  would  be  furnished  with  a  terminal 
head  and  side  flowers  to  a  length  of  12  inches. 
J.  S.  Dibbins  is  sturdier  and  requires  few  or  no 
stakes.  W.  Igguldbn. 


Chrysanthemums  from.  Japan.  —  Messrs. 
Caunell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  have  this  autumn 
started  somewhat  of  an  innovation  by  distributing 
under  the  native  names  some  new  Chrysanthe- 
mums they  have  imported  from  Japan.  They 
are  Kumo-no-ue,  or  White  Good  Gracious,  Usu- 
gesho,  a  Japanese  incurved  lilac-pink,  with  re- 
verse of  silvery  pink  ;  and  Shink-a-garibi,  of  a 
golden  bronze  and  terracotta  colour.  Messrs. 
Cannell's  new  departure  may  well  be  recommended 
to  all  importers  of  this  popular  favourite,  bub 
especially  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
By  far  too  much  confusion  has  been  caused  on 
account  of  these  native  names  being  suppressed 
and  English  or  .American  one?  bestowed  in  their 

place. — ClIRYSAXTH. 

A  French  Chrysanthpmum  committee. — 

The  editor  of  the  /iVciie  Tlorlvolc,  of  Paris,  in  a 
recent  issue  devotes  some  space  to  the  support  of 
Mr.  H.  Fatzer's  suggestion  that  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  should  form  a 
committee  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum, which  is  essentially  a  French  flower. 
After  quoting  an  article  in  an  English  contem- 
porary, the  Revue  mentions  the  existence  of  the 
N.C.S.  here,  the  American  Chrysanthemum 
Society  and  the  Societe  Xationale  des  Chrysan- 
themophiles  of  Brussels,  and  adds  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  France — which  has  given 
rise  to  most  of  the  varieties  cultivated  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  which  takes  so  keen  an  interest  in 
the  flower — should  remain  in  the  rear  of  other 
nations  in  this  respect.  An  outline  of  the  lines 
upon  which  the  proposed  committee  should  work 
is  then  given,  which  will  certainly  meet  with  the 
approval  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  here.  Let 
us  hope  that  early  in  the  season  a  meeting  of  the 
leading  French  Chrysanthemum  specialists  will 
be  held  to  discuss  the  proposal. — C.  H.   P. 

October  Chrysanthemums. — These  seem  to 
be  becoming  more  numerous  every  year,  and  as 
they  are  chiefly  of  the  large-flowering  section,  it 
was  an  excellent  idea  of  the  N.C.S.  to  hold  an 
October  show,  by  which  means  many  varieties  are 
brought  before  the  public  notice  which  would 
otherwise  perhaps  be  too  late  for  the  ordinary 
shows  in  November.  I  notice  the  next  meeting 
of  the  floral  committee  will  be  on  the  8th  prox., 
the  corresponding  meeting  last  year  being  on  the 
10th.  On  that  occasion  eighteen  new  varieties 
of  merit  were  staged,  the  principal  being  Frank 
Wells,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  President  Ar- 
mand,  Th.  Denis,  Exmouth  Yellow,  Petit  Pe- 
laux,  Prefet  Robert,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Mme.  C. 
Molin,  Commandant  Blusset,  Mrs  W.  H.  Lees 
and  Duchess  otYo'k.  Some  of  these  were  cer- 
tificated, and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  next  Aquarium  show,  whether 
they  maintain  their  reputations  and  justify  the 
awards  that  the  committee  made  last  year. 
Among  other  varieties  shown  in  good  form  last 
year  at  thi^  meeting  were  Mile.  Th(5rese  Rev, 
President  Borel,  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne,  Eda 
Prass,  Louise,  W.  Tricker,  Mme.  E.  Rey,  Willi  im 
Sdward,  Comte  de  Germiny,  W.  H.  Lincoln  aid 
Van  den  Heede. — Chrysanth. 

Pompon  Chrysanthemums. — Nothing  but 
large  flowers  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  the  public 
at  the  present  time  ;  hence  when  a  prize  is  offered 
at  any  of  the  exhibitions  for  pompon  Chrytanthe- 
mums  it  is  in  nearly  every  case  bestowed  upon 
those  flowers  in  the  cultivation  of  which  disbud- 
ding has  been  carried  out  most  rigidly  ;  in  fact   to 


such  an  extent,  that  in  many  cases  they  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  pompon  varieties  of  old,  con- 
sisting,, as  the  exhibit  does,  of  three  blooms  of  one 
variety,  each  flower  being  expanded  to  the  utmost- 
extent  and  not  a  trace  of  a  bud  to  be  seen.  There 
is  to  my  mind  an  immeasurably  greater  amount  of 
pleasure  in  seeing  a  few  clusters  of  flowers,  .some 
fully  and  others  only  partially  expanded,  with 
their  attendant  buds  than  there  is  in  very  formal . 
flowers  each  supported  on  a  piece  of  clear  stem. 


NEW  EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  OF  1895. 
FoK  some  few  years  past  the  admirers  of  early 
Chrysanthemums  have  indulged  in  the  hope  that 
a  rapid  advance,  almost  perhaps  corresponding  to 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  later  section, 
was  at  hand.  Their  improvement  and  extension 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  somewhat  limited 
when  the  large  number  of  new  varieties  that  have 
been  recently  sent  out  is  taken  into  account,  aa 
the  display  of  early  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Sep- 
tember shows  at  the  Aquarium  hardly  justifies  the 
hopes  that  have  been  entertained.  With  a  few 
exceptions  here  and  there,  very  few  of  the  novel- 
ties are  staged  at  those  shows,  most  of  the  ex- 
hibitors apparently  preferring  to  rely  upon  old- 
established  sorts  such  as  the  Desgrange  family, 
Comtesse  Foucher  de  Careil,  Lady  Fitzwygram, 
and  a  few  others  in  the  large-flowering  group, 
together  with  an  abundance  of  the  early  pompons 
that  have  been  much  longer  in  cultivation. 

At  the  recent  show  a  few  novelties  were  seen, 
the  best  of  them  being  Mme.  Carmiaux,  a  white 
flowered  kind  :  Notaire  Groz,  a  mauve-coloured 
variety,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  ;  and  Harvest  Home, 
yellow  and  or.ange-bronze.  It  may  be  that  those 
who  admire  early  varieties  the  most  do  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  exhibitors,  but  prefer  to  keep  the , 
new  acquisitions  at  home  in  the  open  border  to 
adorn  their  gardens  ;  but  it  seems  most  probable 
that  if  new  earlies  as  a  class  were  really  of 
any  great  value,  some  members  of  the  trade 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  making  their 
merits  known.  When  we  consider  the  intensity  of 
colour  to  be  found  in  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Asters, 
Zinnias,  &c.,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
fact  that  early  Chrysanthemums,  excepting  the 
whites  and  yellows,  are  wanting  in  purity  of  tones 
which  would  make  them  of  value.  The  bronzes, 
mauves  and  reds  are,  in  the  light  of  a  fine  Sep- 
tember day,  dull  and  unattractive,  and  it  must  ever 
be  the  aim  of  raisers  of  this  race  to  impart  to  their 
favourites  something  of  the  brilliancy  of  colour 
which  characterises  the  later  race.  When  this  is 
achieved  and  greater  size  than  is  found  in  most  of 
the  new  kinds  is  obtained,  public  estimation  will 
no  doubt  be  bestowed  upon  early  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

As  show  flowers  they  cannot  be  said  to  hold  a 
very  high  place.  Useful  in  groups  and  in  funeral 
wreaths,  the  white  varieties  will  long  be  sought 
after  by  florists,  but  the  somewhat  magniloquent 
descriptions  of  the  raisers  have  led  us  to  expect 
much  more  than  this.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  new  earlies  of  the  past  few  years  are  to  com- 
pete in  all  respects  with  the  popular  November 
race,  a  promise  that  as  yet  is  a  long  way  from 
realisation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  novelties  announced 
for  the  present  year.  They  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  trade,  and  we  may  well  hope  to  see 
them  next  autumn  in  something  like  presentable 
form  : — 

Alfred  Droz  (Delauxl.— Japanese ;  golden  yellow, 
covered  with  red,  tine  petals. 

Ambroise  Tho,nas  (Delaux).— Japanese;  Ion? petals, 
erimsoD-red,  lightened  gold,  tipped  blight  gold,  golden 
ceufre,  dwarf. 

Boui/uet  de  Feu.  (Crozy).— Fiery  brick-red,  dwarf 
and  free. 

Clianleur     Ninon    (Crozy).— Purple  -  red,    reverse 

b)'onze. 

Colihri  (Crozy). — Purple-chestnut-reJ,  reverse  cop- 
pery ochre,  dwarf. 

lie  la  Ouille  (Grozy).— Long  petals,  dark  chrome- 
yellow. 

Eclaireur  (Bouchailat).— Bright  purple  and  lilac  at 
base,  broad  petals. 
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Emily  Grunerwald  (Delaux).  —  Canary  yellow, 
centi-e  and  tips  violet-red. 

Erectum  Album  (Crozj). — Broad  flat  petals,  snow- 
white. 

Etienne  Devillat  (Crozy). — Coppery  red,  reverse 
dark  buff. 

Francois  Vuillermet  (Delaux). — Japanese^;  broad 
petals,  rosy  viol'^t,  silvery  centre. 

Gladiateur  (Boucharlat). — Japanese;  broad  petals, 
rose-violet,  reverse  silver. 

Grunerwald  (Crozy). — Purple-red;  colour  and  form 
of  Cullinfffordi. 

Jean  Vuillermet  (Delaux). — Japanese  ;  dark  brown- 
crimson,  centre  and  reverse  old  gold. 

Jeanne    Thdrese    (Delaux).  —  Incurved    Japanese  ; 
broad  petals,  silvery  white,  shaded  rose,  centre  golden. 
Luteum  (Boucharlat)  — Japanese;  canary  yellow. 
Mme.   Albert   ilenier   (Delaux). — Japanese;    broad 
white  petals,  centre  dark  cream. 

Mine.  Armand  Groz  (Delaux).  —  Japanese;  fine 
petals,  rose  nankeen,  shaded  white,  centre  red  and 
old  gold. 

Mme.  Biessy  (Crozy). — Whi^e,  passing  to  soft  ros^. 
Mme.  Ckarreton  (Crozy). — Long  petals,   soft  satin 
rose. 

Mme.  CasUnir  Perier  (Delaux). — Japanese;  milk- 
white,  shaded  cream,  centre  yellow,  surrounded  with 
dji-k  violet-rose, 

Mme.  JJeleante  (Delaux)  — Japanese;  bright  yellow, 
drooping  pe'als. 

Mme.  Emile  Nonin  (Delaux). — Long drocpingpetals, 
milky  whife,  centre  darker. 

Mme.  Gajac  (Delaux). — Broad  petals,  violet-rose, 
glazed  silver. 

Mme.  Leon  Garnet  (Delaux). — Japanese;  broad 
petals,  white,  shaded  rose,  centre  greenish  3ellow, 
dwarf. 

Mme.  Schapfer  (Crozy). — Long  drooping  petals, 
fctraw-yellow,  centre  canary. 

Marie  Cavalier-Cointet  (Crozy). — Broad  goffered 
petals,  white,  passing  to  rose. 

Massifaire  (Crozy). — Light  mauve-rofe. 
Michel  Coulouvrat  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  purple- 
led. 

Mignonnc  (Boucharlat).  —  White  ground,  edged 
brierht  purple,  broad  petals. 

M.  Bockmann  (Delaux). — Long  drooping  petals, 
salmon-red,  lightened  gold,  centre  golden  yellow,  re- 
verse silvery. 

M.  Coulin  (Delaux). — Long  petals,  bright  old  gold, 
edged  and  shaded  coppery  red. 

M.  Displand  (Delaux). — Brrad  incurved  petils, 
canary-yellow,  shaded  coppery  red. 

M.  Georges  Menier  (Delaux).  —  Japanese;  long 
petals,  violet-amaranth,  reverse  silvery. 

M.  Leveque  fils  (Delaux). — Bright  golden  yellow, 
tipped  dark  crirason-red. 

M.  Ldveque  pere  (Delaux). — Broad  petals,  red, 
lightened  salmon,  dwarf. 

M.  Regnault  de  Molmain  (Delaux). — Japanese  ; 
broad  drooping  petals,  colour  creamy  white,  shaded 
ro?e,  centre  darker. 

Notaire     Groz    (Delaux). — Long    drooping    petals, 
mauve-rose  on  a  silvery  white  ground,  delicate  colour. 
P.  Crozy  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  slightly  incurved, 
purple-red. 

Pepinieriste  Leon  Garnet  (Delaux). — Rose,  shaded 
white,  centre  golden  yellow,  passing  to  oream,  broad 
petals,  dwarf. 

Perle  des  Massifs  (Crozy). — Moss-rose,  very  free. 
Prefet  Cansagneau  (Delaux). — Long  drooping  petals, 
fiery  crimson. 

President  Michelli  (Crozy).— Long  petals,  yellow, 
shaded  carmine-red,  reverse  ochre. 

Sirene  (Boucharlat). — Broad  petals,  rosy  pink. 
Souvenir  de  Charlotte  Bailie  (Delaus). — Japanese; 
cream,  shaded  violet-rose. 

Souvenir  <)e  M.  Auquste  Nonin  (Delaux). — Japan- 
ese ;  golden  red,  tipped  yellow. 

Surjiasse  Gusfare  Grunerwald  (Delaux). — Broad 
pet;ils,  silvery  white,  flamed  violet-ro.se. 

Triomphe  de  Lyon  (Boucharlat). — Incurved  ;  broad 
petals,  dark  rose,  shaded  purple,  tipped  gold,  passing 
to  canary,  reverse  sulphur-rose. 

C.  IIarman-Payne. 


feet  in  height  and  carrying  their  foliage  well. — A. 
Young. 

Chrysanthemutn  Byeeroft  Glory  is  well 
maintaining  its  reputation  as  the  best  of  out-of-door 
yellow-flowered  Chrysanthemums.  With  me  it  grows 
4  feet  high  on  a  west  border.  The  colour,  golden 
yellow,  is  much  appreciated  at  this  time  of  year,  as  it 
contrasts  so  well  with  the  various  anturan-tinted 
foliage  so  much  in  use  for  filling  vases. — E.  M. 

This  is  a  brilliant  and  attractive  variety,  and 

most  useful  for  cutting  or  conservatory  decoration. 
Its  value  is  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  it  comes 
intoflower  after  the  autumn  varieties, such  as  Mme. 
Desgrange  and  Miss  CuUingford,  and  before  the 
ordinary  November  sorts  open,  this  being  a  rather 
scarce  time  for  flowers  generally.  In  seasons  like 
the  present  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  Ryecroft  Glory 
behind  a  north  wall,  that  is  if  the  flowers  are  not 
wanted  till  the  first  or  second  week  in  November. 
This  is  an  important  time  with  me,  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  some  reader  would  name  a  good  free- 
flowering  graceful  white  Japanese  variety  to  come 
in  with  Pyecroft  Glory.  I  used  to  grow  James 
Salter,  which  produced  enormous  quantities  of 
bloom  early  in  November,  but  my  employers 
objected  to  the  colour,  so  I  discarded  it.  1  may 
mention  that  I  do  not  disbud  to  any  extent, 
small  flowers  and  plenty  of  them  being  preferred 
to  large  blooms.—  J.  C. 

Chrysanthemums  damping. — I  enclose  some 
flowers  and  leaves  from  my  Chrys.anthemums,  and 
would  be  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know  through 
The  G,vrden  what  you  think  is  the  cause  of  their 
damping.  They  are  in  a  good  airy  house  free 
from  drip,  and  a  little  fire-heat  is  turned  on  in 
damp  weather.  The  leaves  look  as  if  they  were 
attacked  by  some  fungoid  growth  ;  probably  it 
may  be  the  disease  that  Golden  Wedding  was 
attacked  with  last  year,  only  in  an  aggravated 
form.  The  plants  have  not  to  my  knowledge  had 
an  excess  of  liquid  manure.  —  W.  J.  M. 

*,*  Your  Chrysanthemum  plants  are  not 
attacked  with  the  fungoid  disease  so  general  last 
year  in  the  case  of  (jolden  Wedding,  nor  can  the 
present  condition  of  your  greenhouse  cause  them 
to  do  so  badly.  Too  much  liquid  manure  is  cer- 
tainly the  cause  of  similar  decay  seen  in  more 
than  one  instance  lately.  The  soil  becomes 
soddened  and  sour  by  over-strong  doses  of  stimu- 
lants, which  the  leaves  cannot  assimilate.  Clog- 
ging the  soil  by  watering  too  frequently  towards 
the  end  of  the  growing  season,  when  the  leaves 
have  ripened,  will  also  lead  to  such  decay  as  is 
se2n  in  the  specimens  sent.  It  is  advisable  to 
sweeten  the  earth  and  roots  by  allowing  the  same 
to  become  dry,  almost  to  thn  point  of  causing  the 
foliage  to  flag,  subsequently  applying  moisture 
only  when  you  are  certain,  by  careful  examination 
of  the  soil,  that  the  roots  require  it. — Ed. 


chestnut  and  the  reverse  a  distinct  thade  of  brassy 
yellow. 

Chrysanthemum  A.  H.  Fevsrlses  is  another 
American  incurved  Japanese,  but  of  a  less  massive  type 
than  Philadelphia.  The  blooms  are  not  so  globular 
and  the  florets  a'O  much  narrower  and  pointed  at 
the  tips.  The  colour  is  a  very  pure  shade  of  deep 
golden  yellow.  It  comes  early  into  flower,  and  has 
been  commended  by  the  floral  committee  of  the  N.C.S. 

Chrysanthemum  Boule  d'Or.  —  One  of 
Ernest  Calvat's  best  productions  and  quite  new  this 
autumn,  although  the  name  is  an  unfortunate_  selec- 
tion on  account  of  another  well-known  exhibition 
flower  being  sn  called.  The  florets  are  very  broad  and 
deeply  grooved,  somewhat  pointed  at  the  tips,  and 
forming  a  remarkably  massive  bloom.  Those  who 
know  Louise  will  appreciate  its  merits  when  I  describe 
Boule  d'Or  as  a  golden  amber  counterpart  of  Louise. 
— C.  P. 

Wew  white  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 
— Although  somewhat  early  in  the  season,  there  have 
been  several  good  additions  to  this  class.  Lady  Esther 
Smith,  raised  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  has  already  been 
described  in  these  columns.  Mme.  Ad.  Chatin  is  of  the 
Japanese  incurved  type,  good  and  solid,  colour  very 
pure.  M.  Montigny  is  a  Japanese,  with  long  toothed 
florets.  Miss  Alice  Lowe  has  long  curly  florets  of  ' 
medium  width,  and  Mrs.  R.  Jones,  quite  new,  has 
very  long  tubular  florets,  and  is  a  big  flower.  Mutual 
Friend  is  of  American  origin.  Several  very  first-clasa 
white  Chrysanthemums  were  seen  last  season  from 
the  sa"-e  source,  notably  Niveam,  The  Queen,  and 
W.  G.  Newitt. 

September  and  October  Chrysanthe- 
mums — Large  numbers  of  these  are  of  I'rench  origin, 
quite  confirming  the  opinion  expressed  last  season  that 
the  American  varieties  are  liter  in  coming  into  flower 
in  this  country  than  the  French.  Most  of  the  new 
flowers  that  were  open  by  the  first  week  in  October 
were  seedlings  of  M.  Ernest  Oalvat,  although  Messrs. 
Lacroix  and  DSlaux  were  represented  to  a  small  ex- i 
tent.  Some  good  blooms,  however,  of  American  va- 
rieties were  staged  at  the  October  show,  such  as  Eda  | 
Prass,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill.  Wm.  Tricker,  Julius  Roehrs,^ 
W.  G.  Newitt,  and  one  or  two  more.— Chkysanth. 


Garden   Flora. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum    Colonel   Chase.— Unlike 

very  many  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums which  are  sent  out  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets,  the  variety  under  noliice  is  a  notable 
exception.  It  is  a  refined  and  magnificent  flower 
without  the  least  sign  of  coarseness.  In  colour  it 
is  a  kind  of  creamy  blush  with  a  pinkish  shade 
over  the  whole,  the  petals  drooping  gracefully.  It 
is  also  a  good  grower,  my  plants  ranging  about  5 


Chrysanthemum  Noees  d'Or  belongs  to  the 
Japanese  incurved  section.  The  petals  are  narrow, 
forming  a  full  solid  bloom  when  fully  expanded.  The 
colour  is  a  rich  golden  yellow  on  the  upper  surlace,  the 
reverse  paler. — E. 

Th's  is  a  Japanese  incurved,  with    grooved 

florets  of  medium  width.  The  blooms  a-^e  of  good 
si/.e  and  very  full,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  golden 
yellow.  It  was  raised  by  Ernest  Calvat  and  sent  out 
in  the  spring  of  last  year.  It  is  somewhat  early,  and 
has  already  been  shown  this  season  in  very  good  torm. 

Chrysanthemum     Emi'y     Spilsbury     is 

stated  to  be  a  cross  between  Condor  .ind  Miss  Anna 
Hartshorn,  the  former  a  French  ard  the  latter  an 
American  variety.  The  blnoms  are  large,  the  florets 
long,  grooved,  and  slightly  intermingled.  The  blooms 
are  rather  spreading  than  globular,  and  the  colour  is  a 
distinct  shade  of  dead  white. 

Chrysanthemum  President  Armand.— A 
novi'lty  sfnt  out  last  year,  and,  like  many  from  the 
sami'  source,  a  .lapan*'?i'  incurvi'd.  It  is  capable  ^)f 
great  di'vi.'lopraent,  and  when  well  grown  is  a  big, 
massive-looking  show  tio\\fr.  The  florets  are  of  great 
length,  curling  inwards  ami  pointed  at  the  tips  ;  they 
are  also  deeply  grooved      ~" 


PLATE    1037. 

NYMPH^A.  MAKLTACEA  IGNEA. 

(with  a  COLOtTRED  PLATE.*) 

The  story  of  the  beautiful  Water  Liliei 
raised  by  M.  Latour-Marliac  has  been  toL 
so  fully  and  recently  in  The  Garden,  that, 
there  is  no  need  to  go  over  tbe  ground  again,! 
but  other  kinds  have  been  raised,  and  thef 
past  year  has  been  one  of  great  beautj 
among  Water  Lilies.  In  my  own  Lily  pond 
ihey  were  very  beautiful  for  nearly  five_ 
months,  and  people  who  have  under  other 
conditions  all  the  kinds  that  I  have  were 
surprised  to  find  how  much  better  some  of 
them  did  in  the  open  water  than  in  fountain 
basins  and  tanks.  Whether  owing  to  the 
greater  mass  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond 
or  to  perfect  freedom  to  ramble  where  they 
liked,  or  to  some  other  cause,  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  were  a  sight  to  see.  Among  them 
bloomed  the  beautiful  Water  Lily  « liich  is 
here  figured — not  a  very  large  kind,  but  of 
rich  and  lovely  colour,  which  can  be  but 
feebly  shown  in  colour-printing.  The  plant 
was  not  strong  enough  to  give  us  many 
blooms,  but  when  .stronger  it  will  be  very 
effective.  The  eli'ect  of  the  red  Water  LiHcs 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  large  white, 
primrose  and  Hesh-coloured  kinds  ;  they  seem 
to  come  from  a  different  species,  flower  freely, 
•Drawn  for  THE   Gaedkn  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  the 


^_ __ __^_  _   __     op=n  water  at  Gravetye  Manor,  Sussex, 

The  inside  colour  is  carmine'-  '  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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and  have  a  distinct  growth.  The  effect  of  the 
colour  is  better  the  closer  they  are  looked  into. 
They  are  efi'ective  at  long  distances.  N. 
Eobinsoni  flowered  also,  but  it  was  thought 
best  to  let  the  plant  get  stronger  before 
making  a  drawing  of  the  flower.         W.  E. 


Clematises  are  conspicuous  now  in  several 
northern  gardens,  and  some  of  the  best  and 
freshest  autumn  colour  is  furnished  by  them. 
This  is  in  part  the  result  of  last  winter,  which  cut 
the  plants  down  to  the  ground  and  a  vigorous 
growth  with  later  blooming  has  been  the  result. 
This  suggests  a  way  of  further  and  annually  pro- 
longing their  flowering  season.  The  terrace  wall 
of  Chillingham  flower  garden  has  several  extra 
bright  spots  where  Clematises  are  blooming,  and 
at  Eslington  also  in  addition  to  C.  Jackmani  we 
noted  C.  lanuginosa  nivea,  with  its  delicate  pale 
lavender  flowers,  also  the  snow-white  Jackmani, 
which,  like  the  other  so-called  white  variety,  is  not 
of  the  Jackmani  type  at  all,  but  in  colour  is  true 
to  its  name,  a  lovely  starry  flower  of  spotless 
purity.         .^^_^^^_^^^^^^^_ 

The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — Plants  in  pits  and  frames 
are  now  on  the  move — in  fact,  where  the  bottom 
and  top  heat  had  to  be  kept  up  by  fermenting 
material  alone,  no  more  fruit  can  be  expected,  as 
not  only  are  the  nights,  but  the  days  also  too  cold. 
This  being  so,  a  few  fruits  must  be  allowed  to 
swell  off  on  the  earliest  planted  lot  of  winter 
fruiters.  No  more,  however,  than  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  present  wants  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  plants,  as  what  the  cultivator  must 
study  is  the  retention  of  all  the  vital  force  possible, 
as  such  will  be  wanted  during  the  several  dark, 
sunless  months  which  lie  before  us.  I  have  pre- 
viously urged  the  necessity  of  employing  as  little 
fire-heat  as  possible,  and  as  long  as  fair  weather 
and  moderately  warm  nights  continue,  this  rule 
must  be  adhered  to,  as  short-jointed  laterals  and 
stout,  robust  foliage  are  about  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  plants  passing  through  the  winter  free 
from  attacks  of  their  greatest  enemy,  red  spider 
and  thrips.  October  being  past,  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  syringe  or  wet 
foliage,  through  hours  of  darkness  especially, 
should  the  thermometer  fall  below  the  minimum 
figure,  would  soon  produce  a  yellowness  and  drop- 
ping of  the  fruit,  a  condition  from  which  the  plants 
are  not  easily  brought  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
The  best  and  indeed  only  safe  way  is  to  watch 
for  extra  fine  sunny  days,  and  then  to  close  the 
house,  say  at  1  p.m.,  giving  the  foliage  a  some 
what  vigorous  bath  with  tepid  soft  water,  and 
when  dull  and  sunless  to  be  content  with  atmo 
spheric  moisture.  Where  evaporating  pans  are 
fixed  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  they  should  be  filled 
with  diluted  farmyard  liquid,  the  steam  from  this 
helping  to  ward  off  insects  as  well  as  promoting  a 
healthy  growth.  Avoid  crowding  the  growths, 
and  train  the  shoots  regularly  and  frequently 
to  the  trellis,  pinching  out  the  points  of  the 
leaders  as  they  reach  their  limit.  Surface-dress 
each  time  fresh  roots  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
mounds,  but  beware  of  adding  much  at  a  time,  as 
this  only  becomes  sour.  Half  an  inch  of  sweet 
fresh  loam  to  which  have  been  added  some  quite 
new  horse  manure  and  a  little  powdered  mortar  or 
plaster  rubble  suits  them  well.  Let  watering  be 
done  by  no  half  measures,  but  allow  the  roots  to 
need  it,  and  then  soak  the  bed  from  summit  to 
base  with  diluted  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  90°. 
Air  cautiously,  a  very  little  serving  to  sweeten 
the  atmosphere  and  prevent  scorching,  and  if  on 
sunny  afternoons  by  reason  of  early  closing  the 
glass  touches  80°  so  much  the  better.  As  a  portion 
of  this  solar  heat  remains  in  the  house  a  good  part 
of  the  night,  the  need  for  fire-heat  is  greatly 
lessened.     Should  thrips   put  in   an  appearance 


fumigate  mildly  two  nights  in  succession,  this 
being  safer  and  more  effectual  than  one  heavy 
dose  of  tobacco  fumes. 

Field  Potatoes.  —  In  large  establishments 
Potatoes  for  the  winter  supply  are  usually  grown 
in  a  field  on  the  home  farm.  All  varieties,  even 
the  very  latest,  being  now  ready  for  lifting,  such 
should  be  done  without  further  delay,  as  repeated 
rains  encourage  disease  ;  moreover,  many  of  the 
tubers  may  be  destroyed  by  frost  early  in 
November  should  such  occur  immediately  after  a 
heavy  rain.  Some  separate  the  seed  portion  of 
the  crop  from  the  refuse  at  lifting  time.  I  let 
them  both  go  together,  and  have  them  sorted  over 
in  bad  weather  by  aged  employes  who  cannot  then 
work  out  of  doors.  Enough  for  some  time  should 
be  stored  in  a  cool  shed  and  covered  with  dry 
Bracken  or  bags  in  case  of  frost,  the  remainder 
being  clamped  in  the  ordinarj-  manner.  If  the 
tubers  are  wet  when  lifted  do  not  cover  down  at 
once,  but  allow  an  interval  of  a  few  days  for  the 
sun  and  air  to  pass  through  and  partially  dry 
them,  as  under  such  conditions  they  keep  much 
better.  A  good  old  plan  is  to  insert  a  Seakale  pot 
at  the  top  of  the  clamp  to  act  as  a  conducting 
shaft  for  fresh  air,  this  being  blocked  up  during 
frosty  weather  with  Fern  or  straw,  and  left  clear 
in  mild  weather.  Of  course,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  spare  cellarage  the  labour  of  clamping  is  saved, 
although  in  mild  winters  these  places  sometimes 
become  almost  too  warm,  the  tubers  losing  flavour 
in  consequence.  No  better  place  than  such  can 
be  had  for  storing  the  seed  tubers,  as  they  can 
then  be  looked  over  at  will,  any  decayed  ones 
being  easily  detected.  Where  Schoolmaster  and 
other  autumn  sorts  are  exhausted,  Magnum 
Bonum,  if  from  a  light  soil,  may  now  be  used. 
Tho.se  from  stronger  land,  the  tops  of  which  were 
somewhat  green  when  lifting  took  place,  will  be 
all  the  better  for  lying  several  weeks  longer  before 
being  used.  Imperator  always  eats  best  during 
the  early  spring  months,  as  does  Gloucester  Kid- 
ney, one  of  the  best  field  Potatoes  which  can 
be  grown  and  an  enormous  cropper.  Where 
Regents  are  grown,  clamping  is  not  advisable,  as, 
being  liable  to  disease,  they  should  be  stored 
where  they  can  be  frequently  examined.  Early 
forcing  kinds,  such  as  Sharpe's  Victor,  Ring- 
leader, or  Mona's  Pride,  which  will  be  wanted  for 
starting  in  pots,  boxes  or  hotbeds  about  Christ- 
mas-time, may  be  placed  in  shallow  boxes  on  a 
wet  day,  arranging  the  tubers  on  their  ends  with 
a  little  leaf-mould  under  them.  If  the  sprouts 
get  too  forward  they  can  be  removed  before  they 
deprive  the  tuber  of  its  vitality. 

Forcing  Asparagus. — It  will  now  be  necessary 
to  collect  large  quantities  of  leaves  from  parks  or 
woods,  preferably  Oak  and  Beech,  for  use  in 
forcing  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  winter  and 
spring.  Asparagus  and  Seafcale  will  be  the  first 
to  need  attention,  and  where  the  permanent 
beds  are  furnished  with  pigeon  holes,  spaces  be- 
tween the  beds  may  be  filled  with  leaves  and 
stable  litter  about  the  second  week  in  November. 
Use  three  parts  leaves  to  one  of  litter,  and  tread 
very  firmly  at  intervals  as  the  material  is  thrown 
in.  The  surface  of  the  beds  must  also  be  covered 
with  6  inches  or  8  inches  of  short  litter.  Where 
these  exist  the  best  plan  is  to  force  half  the  beds 
one  year,  resting  them  the  year  after.  From  age 
or  other  causes,  permanent  open  air  beds  some- 
times deteriorate,  and  in  such  cases  the  best  way 
is  to  lift  the  roots  and  force  them  by  means  of 
ordinary  hotbeds.  Make  up  the  bed  about  4  feet 
high  at  the  back,  sloping  somewhat  to  the  front, 
and  when  the  heat  has  declined  sufficiently,  cover 
the  surface  with  several  inches  of  leaves  and 
place  thereon  the  roots,  covering  them  with  3 
inches  of  fine  loamy  soil.  Thrust  a  testing  stick  or 
bottom-heat  thermometer  into  the  bed  and  cover 
the  glass  with  Fern  or  straw.  The  same  bed  can 
be  made  to  answer  for  a  second  batch  of  roots  by 
renewing  the  linings,  although,  of  course,  by  pre- 
paring a  second  bed  soon  enough,  a  blank  in  the 
supply  is  prevented.  A  very  suitable  place  for 
forcing  such  roots  is  the  pit  of  a  Cucumber  or 
Melon  house,  where  by  turning  a  bottom-heat 
valve  a  comfortable  heat  can  be  secured.     A  top- 


heat  of  from  55°  to  60°  will  be  quite  high  enough, 
as  if  more  is  given,  a  spindly,  tasteless  growth 
will  follow.  Asparagus  forced  in  such  places  is 
much  benefited  by  applications  of  manure  water 
once  a  week  after  growth  has  commenced. 

Rhubarb,  if  required  very  early,  must  soon  be 
lifted  and  exposed  for  a  fortnight  to  sharp  frosts, 
it  starting  much  quicker  and  stronger  after  such 
a  process  than  when  lifted  and  placed  in  heat 
at  once.  Many  experience  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  early  supplies,  simply  because  they 
try  to  force  unsuitable  varieties.  The  best 
Rhubarb  for  the  purpose  is  undoubtedly  Prince 
Albert.  It  is  small  compared  to  many  other 
sorts,  but  the  colour  is  good  and  flavour  de- 
licious. A  Mushroom  house  is  a  capital  place 
for  bringing  on  early  lots,  merely  placing 
the  roots  on  the  floor  and  covering  them  with 
leaf-mould.  If  in  close  proximity  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes  so  much  the  better,  although  it  is 
not  wise  to  place  them  directly  over  them.  It 
will  be  as  well  to  dig  round  some  more  roots  in- 
tended for  secondary  forcing  batches,  leaving  a 
narrow  trench  open  for  the  entrance  of  frost.  The 
next  lot  wanted  for  lifting  will  be  sufficiently 
ripened  naturally  by  the  time  they  are  wanted. 

Green  vegetables. — These  will  now  be  fairly 
plentiful,  and  will  consist  of  the  earliest  planted 
Coleworts  and  Cabbage  sprouts,  resulting  from 
old  spring  and  early  summer  varieties  headed  close 
down  at  the  beginning  of  August.  Cabbages 
also  which  were  sown  specially  for  furnishing 
nice  solid  heads  just  as  the  frost  is  making  its 
appearance  will  be  tender  and  delicious.  By  the 
use  of  these,  Savoys  and  Brussels  Sprouts  may  be 
left  alone  for  a  short  time  longer,  as  a  few  rather 
severe  frosts  are  really  needed  to  impart  the 
flavour  so  much  appreciated  in  these  two  useful 
vegetables.  Where,  however,  any  early  sprouts 
are  becoming  too  large  they  may  be  gathered 
now  and  cooked  as  Cabbage,  as  if  left  they  will 
only  become  tough  and  strong  flavoured.  If  any 
late  heads  of  Walcheren  Cauliflower  are  likely  to 
be  injured  by  frost,  lift  the  plants  and  lay  them 
in  moist  soil  or  leaf-mould  in  a  dry,  cool  shed. 
Autumn  Giant  or  any  early  heads  of  Self-protect- 
ing Autumn  Broccoli  which,  owing  to  the  great 
heat  a  fortnight  ago,  have  turned  in  before  their 
usual  time,  may  be  treated  similarly. 

Root  shed. — This  should  now  be  got  ready  for 
the  housing  of  all  roots  as  lifted. 

J.  Crawford. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

Pines — fruiters. — The  season  so  far  has  been 
favourable  for  plants  finishing  their  fruits,  as  the 
weather  during  last  month  was  warmer  than 
usual  at  that  date.  There  is  no  season  of  the 
year  that  these  fruits  are  more  valued  than  in 
mid-winter,  and  the  best  culture  possible  should 
be  given  to  get  good  finish.  More  care  will  be 
necessary,  avoiding  extremes  as  far  as  possible, 
as  sudden  changes  either  in  heat  or  excess  of 
moisture  soon  affect  the  fruit.  The  temperature 
should  now  range  from  70°  to  75°  at  night,  with 
a  rise  by  day  of  10°  to  15°,  admitting  air  during 
bright  sunshine,  and  at  closing  time  thoroughly 
damping  all  parts  of  the  house.  A  slight  dewing 
overhead  if  plants  are  in  a  robust  condition  and 
the  fruit  swelling  freely  may  be  given,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  crowns ;  indeed, 
the  syringe  must  now  be  given  a  rest  and  the 
house  kept  moist  by  damping  floors,  walls,  and 
vacant  places.  Keeping  the  atmosphere  well 
charged  with  moisture  will  be  preferable  to 
syringing  overhead  at  this  season.  Bottom-heat 
will  need  to  be  brisk  to  get  good  fruit,  and 
though  it  is  not  advisable  to  be  frequently  add- 
ing to  the  fermenting  material  at  this  pariod  of 
the  year  so  as  to  cause  a  check,  the  temperature 
should  not  fall  much  below  90',  and  if  new 
plunging  material  is  required,  it  is  well  to  pre- 
pare it  in  advance,  so  as  to  add  it  to  the  bed  at 
the  first  favourable  opportunity,  doing  the  work 
as  quickly  as  possible.  With  hot-water  pipes 
there  is  far  less  difficulty,  and  if  possible  winter 
fruiters  should    be    grown  in   houses  treated  in 
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this  way.  Moisture  in  such  houses  will  be  more 
necessary,  as  the  roots  dry  more  rapidly.  It  is 
advisable  when  watering  at  this  season  to  examine 
each  plant  carefully,  also  to  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible water  lodging  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Plants  colouring  their  fruits  will  not  require 
further  watering,  and  the  house  should  be  kept 
drier.  A  small  pit  can  at  times  be  afforded  them  ; 
by  this  means  more  air  can  be  given  the  plants 
and  the  flavour  will  be  much  improved.  Plants 
with  fruit  fully  ripe  may  be  transferred  to  a  warm 
room  or  any  dry  house.  Treated  thus  they  will 
remain  good  a  considerable  time.  Plants  intended 
to  give  fruits  later  should  now  be  treated  liberally 
if  they  have  been  rested  or  given  a  check  to  cause 
fruits  to  swell  at  a  dull  season  of  the  year. 

Successions   and   suckers. — The   large   plants 
of  the  first-named  will  probably  include  the  best 
of  the  Queen  section  and  those  intended  to  start 
in  December  or  early  in  the  year.     To  get  the 
beat   results  different  treatment  must  be  given 
from  that  advised  for  fruiting  plants.     A  checlc  is 
now  necessary,  the  season  having  produced  finer 
growth  than  usual.     It  is  well  to  rest  gradually 
to  get  good  results  next  season.     Less  heat  and 
moisture  will   be  necessary,  syringing  overhead 
should  cease,  and  thorough  dryness  at  the  roots  is 
not  advised.    Only  sufficient  water  should  be  given 
to  keep  the  roots  active.     The  temperature  should 
not  exceed  do"  at  night  ;   indeed,  with  the  tlier- 
moraeter  in  the  open  under  40°,  60°  will  be  ample, 
■with  an  increase  of   10°  by  day,  airing  freely  in 
suitable  weather  and  using  as  little   (ire-heat,  as 
possible,  relying  upon  sun-heat  during  the  day. 
The  bottom-heat  should  likewise  be  Ion  ;  if  the 
same  as  advised  for  the  day  it  will  be  suthcient, 
as  the  plants  start  much  better  when  grown  as 
quietly  as  possible  from  now  to  January.     I  have, 
to  save  hard  firing  in   frosty  or  foggy   weather, 
used  mats  and  waterjjroof  covers  over  the  glass, 
and  found  great  advantage  in  doing  so.    The  plants 
require  less  moisture  when  treated  thus  during 
their  rest.     Suckers  at  this  season  will  take  little 
time,  but  I  do  not  advise  starving  the  plants  in 
any  way,  as  by  growing  suckers  well  fruiters  are 
soon  obtained.     The    plants  during  the  summer 
months   often  have  to   be   grown  in   frames   and 
shifts  made  to  give  them  a  ttart  in  places  heated 
with  manure.     Such  plants  should  now  be  housed 
in  their  winter  quaiters  and  the  treatment  varied. 
Strong  early-potted   suckers  may  get  the  warm 
end  of  the  house  and  be  given  more  room  and  mois- 
ture in   the   way  of  weak  liquid  manure  if   the 
pots  are  full  of  roots.      Although  late  to  advise 
shifting,    any    specially    requiring     it     may     be 
attended  to  and  given   additional  warmth  when 
placed  in  their  fruiting  pots,  watering  carefully 
for  a  time.     The  temperature  for  the  plants  such 
as  were  potted  in  the  summer  may  be  60°  at  night, 
10°  higher  by  day  or  less  in  cold,  sunless  weather, 
keeping  the  plants  as  near  the  light  as  possible  and 
ventilating  freely  in  fine  weather.     The  bottom- 
heat  need  not  be  greats  and  should   not   fluctuate  ; 
70°  to  75"  will  be   sufficient  for  the   next  three 
months,  for  plants  potted  at  time  named  as  these 
will  not  recjuire  a  shift  for  a  time.     Suckers  from 
Smooth  Cayenne  and  other  winter  fruiters  should 
be  potted  up  and  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat. 
Fkuit  trees  crown  in  tots. — The  trees  grown 
in  orchard  hou-ei  will  now  be  in  the  open,  and  if 
forcad  will  ere  this  have   lost  their  leaves,  having 
been  plunged  for  some  weeks  in  a  sunny  exposed 
position.      With  regard  to  their  removal  indoors, 
much  depends  upon  the  condition,  age,  and  when 
re<iuired  to  force.     There  is  often  a  lack  of  house 
room  for  such  plants,  as  Chrysanthemums  require 
shelter,  and  the  orchard   house  when   heated  is  a 
splendid   show  house   for  such   plants.     The   pot 
trees  are   benefited   by  a  good  rest  if  they  do  not 
get  ""ater  logged  afr,or  beirig    top-dressed   or  re- 
potted.    In  no  case  do  I  advise  turning  out  trees 
and  letting  them  take   their  chance  till  required 
to   force.     The  roots  soon  suflor  if  not  protected, 
and  large   trees  if   unduly  exposed    lose  a  largo 
portion   of  their  small   fibrous    roots,   which    are 
just  the  ones  required  to  build  up  a  sturdy  fruit- 
ful growth.     If  not  yet  done,  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  repotting  or  top-dressing,  and  in  doing 


the  former  if  the  trees  have  reached  the  full  pot 
limit  available,  a  good  portion  of  the  drainage 
and  bottom  soil  should  be  removed,  using  a 
pointed  stick  to  remove  the  old  soil  to  make  room 
for  the  new.  In  repotting,  use  clean  drainage, 
good  heavy  turfy  loam,  with  such  aids  as  bone- 
meal,  old  mortar  rubble,  and  wood  ashes,  potting 
as  firmly  as  possible,  and  taking  care  that  heavy 
rains  do  not  saturate  the  soil  till  the  roots  are 
working  freely.  Should  the  trees  be  at  all  back- 
ward, it  is  well  to  house,  giving  abundance  of  air 
till  forcing  commences.  Large  healthy  trees 
should  be  plunged  in  fine  ashes  well  over  the 
rims  of  the  pots,  and  be  quite  free  of  drip  from 
trees  or  buildings.  The  surface  should  be  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  thoroughly  cleanse  all  trees,  and  in  case 
brown  scale  and  other  pests  have  obtained  a 
foothold,  now  is  the  time  to  get  them  dislodged. 
I  advise  painting  badly-infested  trees  with  a  mix- 
ture of  lime,  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  clay,  first 
scrubbing  the  old  wood  with  soft  soap  and  warm 
water.  Cherries  require  much  care  in  cleaning, 
also  Peaches  and  Nectarines  with  prominent  buds, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  the  necessary 
work.  Pears  and  Apples  are  at  times  barren 
when  grown  in  pots  simply  through  excess  of 
food  and  gross  wood.  Ttie  latter  can  be  pre- 
vented by  omitting  the  bone-meal  and  manures 
of  all  kind,  ramming  hard  and  using  chalk  or 
old  mortar  rubble  in  the  compost. 

Putting  up  new  trees. — It  often  happens 
that  trees  grown  in  pots  in  the  orchard  house  get 
too  large,  and  are  not  so  fruitful  as  smaller  trees. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  select  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Cherries,  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  potting  in 
the  material  advised  above  and  well  firming  the 
soil,  in  all  cases  being  particular  that  the  drainage 
is  perfect.  In  selecting  trees  it  is  well  to  obtain 
those  grown  on  an  exposed  site  ;  these  will  be 
short-jointed  and  the  roots  less  strong  than  in 
highly-fed  trees.  Shorten  back  strong  roots  and 
use  small  pots  at  the  start,  the  difficulty  with  pot 
trees  being  that  they  soon  get  too  large.  After 
potting,  the  trees  should  be  plunged,  as  advised 
for  older  trees,  in  an  open  place.  In  no  case  should 
manure  be  used  unless  the  soil  is  very  poor.  As  re- 
gards size  of  pots,  much  depends  upon  the  variety  ; 
10-inch  to  12-inch  pots  are  suitable  at  the 
start.  It  is  well  to  have  a  reserve  of  young  trees, 
as  large  ones  may  be  given  a  rest  in  the  open  if 
desired  and  useless  ones  destroyed. 

Autumn  and  winter  Figs. — The  Negro  Largo 
is  grown  for  winter  or  late  autumn  sup- 
plies, and  in  pots  for  this  purpose  there 
IS  no  other  variety  so  suitable.  The  trees 
will  have  been  exposed  freely  up  to  a  certain 
date,  this  depending  upon  the  season  the 
fruits  are  required.  The  trees  to  fruit  freely  will 
require  great  care.  A  moderate  crop  should  be 
preferred,  well  thinning  out  weak  shoots  and 
stopping  strong  ones,  giving  food  freely  if  the 
fruits  are  swelling,  with  a  genial  day  temperature 
of  6.5°  to  70°  and  10°  lower  at  night.  Only  small 
supplies  of  water  overhead  in  dull  weather  should 
be  given,  as  excess  will  cause  rust  and  fruit- 
dropping.  With  ripe  fruits  more  ventilation  will 
be  required  and  only  a  little  water  if  the  trees 
are  plunged.  Trees  just  starting  should  get 
assistance  in  the  way  of  bottom  heat  and  every 
ray  of  light  possible,  washing  the  glass  and 
cleansing  the  house  before  starting  the  trees.  A 
slow  heat  for  the  roots,  such  as  fresh  tree  leaves 
and  litter  mixed,  will  be  better  than  a  strong  one. 
If  the  hot-water  pipes  can  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
do  not  place  the  pots  in  direct  contact  with  them. 
Placing  thick  turves  over  the  pipes  will  check 
strong  heat.  O.  Wytiies. 

Cottage  flowers. — Fine  flowers  in  Northum- 
berland cottage  gardens  are  fairly  plentiful,  but 
one  thing  deserving  of  special  mention  is  a  hedge 
of  Mme.  Desgr.ange  Chrysaicthemum,  which  makes 
a  perfect  dividing  line  between  the  vegetable 
(|uaiters  and  a  flower  garden  in  a  roadside  cottage 
at  Alnwick.  With  a  few  more  fine  days  this  hedge 
from  a  short  distance  would  look  like  a  snow- 
drift.    The  gem   of    cottage  gardens,   however, 


that  came  under  our  notice  was  one  on  the  Lil- 
burn  Tower  estate.  The  house  was  only  one 
storey  high,  and  a  plant  of  Rose  La  France  reach- 
ing up  to  its  eaves  had  numbers  of  its  great  sweet 
drooping  flowers.  Canary  Creeper  and  climbing 
Nasturtiums  concealed  the  rest  of  the  wall  in  a 
tangle  pf  flower  festoons,  and  Dahlias  told  of  good, 
cultivation  both  by  the  stature  of  the  plants  and 
the  profuse  display  of  bloom. 


Flower  Garden. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  GROW  MICHAELMAS 

DAISIES. 

I  u.sE  the  term  "anew  way"  in  this  case  be- 
cause I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  it  before  ; 
but  as  I  have  come  at  my  facts  from  an   acci- 
dental  occurrence   which    in    a    striking    way 
showed  an  improvement  both  in  scenic  effects 
and  better  condition  of  the  flowers  individually, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  others  may  have  made 
similar  observations,   and   even   acted   on   the 
hints  aflbrded.     All  the  Asters  may  not  lend 
themselves   so   well   to   the  plan,  but  with  at 
least  a  score  of  the  finest  that  will,  that  does 
not  matter  much.     To  describe  it  in   the  fewest 
words,  it  is  to  bend  in  an  orderly   way  the  tall 
growths  just  before  the  flowers  begin  to  open 
to  within  a  foot,  or  less,  of  the  surface.     Few 
would  credit  the  difference  for  the  better  which 
this  makes  unless  they  had  seen  it,  and  I  think 
the  "  reason  why  "  is  obvious  after  all.     I  have 
tried  it  with  not  only  different  plants,  but  with 
stems  of  the  same  plant,   e.g.,  some  laid  and 
some  left  erect,  and  this  method  is  at  once  the 
most  conclusive  and  striking  to  my  mind,  as 
showing  the  advantages  of  the  plan.     The  laid 
stems  produced  the  larger  flowers  and  of  brighter 
colour,  and  they  came  earlier  and  lasted  much 
longer.     Of  course  it  is  not  suggested  that  all 
Asters    should    be    treated    so,    for    in    some 
positions  we  want  the  upstanding  effects,  and 
besides,  the  surroundings  otherwise  might  not 
either  afford  the  space  to  bend  them  down  and 
around  or  allow  the  flowers  to  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage if  they  did  aflbrd  such  space.     Where  I 
think  the  idea  will  best  come  in  is  in  making 
special    plantings    of    lines,    beds,    banks,    or 
groups  of  Asters  only.      For  instance,  imagine 
a   mass  of  the  pale  blue   Eobert  Parker,  the 
dark   blue   Archer-Hind,  or    even    the   small- 
flowered   cordifolius  elegans   and   the  delicate 
Diana  so  bent  or  trained  that  their  myriads  of 
flowers  would  form  a   dense  mass,    18   inches 
from   the  surface,  so  managed  in  the  pegging 
that  hardly  anything  but  flowers  could  be  seen, 
all  improved  in  quality  as   stated.      I  say,  im- 
agine this,  but  you  scarcely  can,  so  much  will 
the  aspects   of   these  plants  be  changed,   for, 
mark  you,  they  are  all  taller  than  we  would 
wish    when   grown    in    the    ordinary    way.      I 
do   not    overlook   that    these   and   nearly    all 
the  Asters  have  a   ple.ising   habit   of  forming 
noble   panicles  in  the  erect  form,  which,   for 
cutting,   could  never  bs  improved  ;  but  1  am 
now  speaking  more  of  garden  efl'ects,  and  the 
way  the  laid   stems  fill  out  and  the  branchlets 
turn  skywards  in  a  few  days  after  being  pegged 
clearly  show  us  certain  capabilities  that  in  some 
circumstances  might  be  turned  to  good  account. 
By  this   bending-down   system  you  at   least 
save  the  flowers  in  a  great  measure  from  being 
battered  to  pieces  by  high  winds,  and  however 
you  stake  and  tie — which  always  have  to  be  done 
for  some  tall  and  top-heavy  sorts  and  which  as 
certainly  take  from  the  beauty  of  the  specimens 
— it  is  but  a  poor  measure  against  the  stormy 
weather  usual  at  Michaelmas.     Then,  again,  in 
some  exposed  gardens  the  tall  Asters  are  im- 
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practicable,  but  by  this  bending-down  method 
there  need  be  no  fear  whatever. 

The  way  to  do  it  is  to  simply  get  a  quantity 
of  hooked  sticks  2  feet  or  less  long,  bring  the 
stems  forward  and  catch  them  down  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  ground,  distributing  them  evenly 
over  the  surface  to  cover  ;  then  the  more  back- 
ward plants  should  be  brought  so  as  to  overlap 
the  bare  stems  of  the  front  row,  and  so  on.  In 
four  or  six  days  the  heads  will  adjust  them- 
selves, the  branchlets  facing  upwards  and  going 
out  laterally.  This  should  be  done,  as  already 
hinted,  some  little  while  before  the  flowers  begin 
to  open,  care  being  taken  not  to  snap  the  more 
brittle  stems,  such  as  those  of  the  cordifolius 
group. 

To  my  mind  this  is  all  worth  the  pains 
because  of  the  better  size,  colour  and  duration 
of  the  flowers,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  at  the 
same  time  diverse  garden  effects  might  come  in 
too  by  the  pegging-down  process. 

JFoodciUe,  Kirhstall.  J.   AVooii. 


Disease  in  Lilium  candidum. — A  few 
weeks  ago  I  came  across  the  finest  lot  of  L. 
candidum  bulbs  that  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
were  simply  enormous  as  well  as  solid  and 
heavy.  1  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  the 
source  from  which  these  imported  bulbs  were 
procured,  and  eventually  ascertained  that  they 
had  been  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon. 
The  question  then  occurred  to  me  :  Is  it  possible 
that  these  splendid  bulbs  are  the  produce  of 
plants  affected  by  the  disease,  and  can  it  be  that 
this  plague  only  attacks  imported  bulbs  after 
their  change  of  climate?  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
Lily  culture  in  France,  but  perhaps  some  cor- 
respondents have  seen  Lilies  growing  there,  and 
could  inform  us  whether  the  disease  is  as  preva- 
lent in  the  south  of  France  as  it  unfortunately  is 
in  England.  "  H.  H.  M.'s"  interesting  letter  (p. 
1 1.5)  is  very  much  to  the  point  as  regards  the  disease, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  agrees  with  me  as 
to  its  being  an  importation.  Some  of  his  instances 
of  old-established  bulbs  that  had  for  years 
flowered  well  contracting  the  disease  are,  how- 
ever, adverse  to  my  theory,  founded  on  personal 
experience,  that  home-grown  bulbs,  though 
planted  in  close  proximity  to  diseased  foreign 
bulbs,  do  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  epidemic.  In  my 
case  the  lethal  spores  had  not  to  be  carried  miles, 
but  only  2  yards— from  the  row  of  one  hundred 
diseased  French  bulbs  to  an  English-grown  clump 
— yet  the  latter  never  showed  the  least  sign  of 
being  affected  and  tliis  season  is  finer  than  ever. 
Still,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  immunity  may 
have  been  but  a  stroke  of  good  luck.  I  have  tried 
"  H.  H.  M.'s"  baking  process,  but  the  disease  has 
so  weakened  my  imported  bulbs,  that  I  fear  they 
will  be  scarcely  strong  or  large  enough  to  bloom 
next  season. — S.  W.  F. 

Winter  Violets. — Violets  in  many  places  are 
this  year  in  a  pitiful  condition,  owing  to  the 
attacks  of  red  spider,  the  result  of  too  little  mois- 
ture both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots. 
Plants  that  are  growing  here  and  there  in  any 
spare  border  are  covered  with  spider,  while  those 
on  specially  prepared  shady  plots  are  in  a  much 
cleaner,  healthier  condition,  this  fact  showing  the 
necessity,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  of  good  culti- 
vation. Mine  are  not  quite  so  robust  as  usual, 
not  because  they  are  affected  by  spider,  but 
because,  having  been  grown  on  the  same  ground 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  roots  have  partially 
exhausted  the  staple  soil  in  spite  of  the  biennial 
additions  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould  and  road  grit. 
Being  the  best  position  1  have  for  my  Violets,  and 
intending  still  to  grow  them  there,  1  purpose 
during  the  coming  winter  taking  out  IS  inches  of 
the  border,  replacing  it  with  the  same  depth  of 
good  new  loam  and  correcting  materials  ;  this  will 
again  produce  a  stout,  free  growth.  Light  frames 
or  pits  quite  free  from  drip  are  necessary  if  the 
plants  are  to  do  well  through  the  winter  and 
spring  months,   and   full    exposure   during    fine 


weather.  When  cutting  winds  prevail  the  lights 
must  be  drawn  up  and  tilted,  or  the  young  foli.age 
will  suffer.  I  always  give  a  good  soaking  after 
planting,  repeating  it  in  a  few  days'  time,  after 
which  I  never  water  till  February.  I  have  read 
of  those  who  mulch  their  frame  Violets  with  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  in  order,  as  they  think,  to  prevent 
damping,  but  I  should  not  care  to  do  it  myself, 
as  it  must  shut  out  air  and  what  sun's  warmth 
there  is  in  winter  from  the  roots.  Abundance  of 
fresh  ail'  and  occasional  surface-stirring  and  re- 
moval of  all  yellow  and  decaying  leaves  are  neces- 
sary. Those  whose  plants  are  crippled  with  spider 
should  dip  each  one  in  sulphur  water  before  plant- 
ing, but  they  had  better  throw  them  away  in 
s])ring  and  obtain  a  fresh  stock  of  runners  from 
gome  other  source. — J.  C. 

Hydrangea  hortensis.— In  the  autumn  the 
display  aSbrded  in  the  west  country  by  the  great 
Hydrangea  bushes  in  full  flower  is  very  striking. 
In  one  garden  they  are  to  be  seen  lining  the  drive 
from  the  lodge  to  the  front  door.  In  another, 
great  masses  of  bloom  stand  out  from  the 
dark  evergreens  of  the  shrubbery.  In  a  third, 
the  shady  woodland  paths  are  brightened  by 
a  profusion  of  their  massive  flower-heads. 
In  some  situations  the  flowers  lose  their  usual 
pink  shade  and  are  of  a  light  blue  colour, 
which  change  is  generally  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  iron  in  the  soil.  It  may  often  be  noticed 
that  on  the  same  plant  both  pink  and  blue 
flowers  are  produced  as  well  as  some  of  inter- 
mediate shades.  The  brightest  blue  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  Hydrangea  blossoms  was  borne  on 
plants  growing  along  the  edge  of  a  cliff  overlook- 
ing the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  Start  Point,  South 
Devon.  They  were  situated  at  the  verge  of  a 
gravel  path  and  were  exposad  to  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun  and  the  force  of  the  landward  gales.  The 
hue  of  the  flowers  was  almost  that  of  the  Forget- 
me-not,  and  the  plants  were  smothered  in  bloom. 
— S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 


LILIUM  HARRISL 
Where  it  is  intended  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  this  Lily 
for  flowering  in  pots  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
obtaining  the  bulbs  if  this  has  not  already  been 
done,  for  even  if  they  are  not  required  for  early 
flowering  it  is  much  better  to  pot  the  bulbs  and 
let  them  root  and  grow  gradually  than  it  is  to 
keep  them  in  a  dormant  state  too  long.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  immense  im- 
portations from  Bermuda  reach  this  country  within 
a  limited  period  ;  hence,  if  the  bulbs  are  not  pur- 
chased till  Christmas  or  thereabouts — as  is  often 
the  case — they  will  have  pas.sed  some  months 
probably  on  shelves  in  a  dealer's  warehouse,  and 
in  that  time  a  great  waste  of  tissue  takes  place, 
and  consequently  the  plants  cannot  possibly  be 
as  vigorous  as  they  would  be  if  potted  at  the 
proper  season.  Where  they  are  not  unpacked  and 
laid  on  shelves,  but  allowed  to  remain  in  the  boxes, 
roots  are  pushed  forth  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
into  the  sawdust  generally  used  for  packing  them, 
and  in  trying  to  disentangle  the  mass  many  of 
the  roots  are  broken  and  considerable  check  there- 
by given  to  the  plant.  Another  drawback  is,  that 
if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  boxes  too  long  the 
stem  is  pushed  out,  and  being  so  brittle  it  is  easily 
injured  in  unpacking.  If  the  bulbs  of  Lilium 
Harrisi  are  potted  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  the 
lights  of  which  are  only  used  to  ward  off  the  heavy 
autumnal  rains,  they  will  root  slowly  and  surely, 
and  may  be  had  in  flower  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
late  as  those  kept  out  of  the  ground  so  much 
longer.  Where  required  for  early  blooming,  the 
bulbs  of  L.  Harrisi  should  of  course  be  potted  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  they  will  at  once  com- 
mence to  root,  for  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  force 
them  till  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 

This  caution  concerning  the  detrimental  effects 
of  potting  L.  Harrisi  too  late  in  the  season  might 
well  be  applied  to  all  other  Lilies,  and  indeed  to 
bulbous  plants  in  general,  for  one  sees  bulbs  of 
all  kinds  of  Lilies  exposed  for  sale  long  after  the 
period  they  should  have  been  in  the  ground. 
L.  candidum  in  particular  is  harshly  dealt  with 


in  this  way,  for  if  moved  at  all  this  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible  after  flowering  ;  whereas  one 
may  see  them  in  a  dry  state  till  the  new  year  or 
nearly  so.  It  is  of  course  useless  to  expect  such 
as  these  to  flower.  Freshly  imported  bulbs  of 
the  Japanese  Lilium  auratum  may  often  be  had 
in  pretty  good  condition  till  spring  is  well  ad- 
vanced, and  the  different  dealers  frequently  re- 
ceive applications  for  dormant  bulbs  till  nearly 
midsummer.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Snow- 
drops and  such  things,  which  should  be  planted 
or  potted  early  in  the  autumn,  are  frequently 
ordered  from  the  dealers  about  Christmas,  or  even 
after,  when  if  the  goods  are  supplied  the  display 
will  be  of  course  unsatisfactory  to  both  vendor  and 
purchaser.  H.  P. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Planting  hekeaceous  borders. — The  arrival  of 
frost  and  the  necessity  of  making  a  clean  sweep  of 
all  dead  and  decaying  flowers  will  enable  the 
planter  to  get  to  work  on  herbaceous  borders  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  the  view  to  get  most  of  the 
work  finished  before  severe  frost  puts  an  end  to 
operations  of  this  kind.  The  notes  that  were 
taken  from  time  to  time  all  through  the  season  in 
connection  with  the  inmates  of  these  borders  will 
now  be  of  the  utmost  value  towards  strengthening 
weak  points  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  specially 
good  things.  This  latter  work  is  imperative,  for 
the  really  good  things  are  so  numerous  and  their 
propagation  as  a  rule  so  easy,  that  thd  annual 
weeding  out  of  indifferent  subjects  is  a  first  con- 
sideration. Again,  all  things  that  are  the  better 
for  annual  lifting  and  replanting  should  receive 
attention  and  all  stragglers  be  taken  away. 
Borders  of  this  kind  should  be  planted  as 
naturally  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  one 
does  not  want  absurd  mixtures,  and  to  allow  one 
species  to  encroach  unduly  on  another  will  be 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  weaker  plant.  When 
replanting  the  front  of  the  border,  for  instanca, 
with  such  things  as  the  Hepaticas,  Heucheras,  or 
the  stay  at-home  Campanulas,  a  wide  berth  must 
be  given  to  straggling  Violas  or  the  trailing  Bell- 
flowers,  as,  unless  a  snarp  look-out  is  kept  towards 
the  enH  of  the  season,  the  plants  of  more  compact 
habit  will  be  completely  smothered.  Due  regard 
should  also  be  given  to  the  height  of  the  different 
species,  and  if  any  mistake  has  been  previously 
made  it  should  ba  rectified.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  planting  should  be  severely  regular  to  re- 
semble a  shaven  slope ;  this  is  altogether  a  mistake, 
a  broken  outline  being  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features,  but  that  very  tall  subjects  should  not 
find  their  way  to  the  front  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  immediate  neighbours.  If  groups  of  pUnts 
having  bulbs  or  corms  are  to  be  used  on  her- 
baceous borders  the  spots  should  be  carefully 
marked  by  labels  that  are  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
placed, and  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  in  such 
cases  to  indicate  not  only  their  whereabouts, 
but  the  size  of  the  clumps.  This  may  be 
done  by  placing  the  label  in  the  centre  of 
the  clump  and  noting  thereon  the  number  of 
inches,  twelve  or  eighteen,  as  the  case  may  be, 
so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  edge  of  the  same,  and 
if  care  is  taken  in  the  planting,  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  proximity  to  other  things  can  be 
formed.  Again,  a  nice  balance  of  colour,  not  a 
preponderance  of  one  particular  shade,  should 
receive  careful  consideration,  a  remark  that 
would  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  border.  Masses 
of  Carnations  and  Pinks  should  be  relieved  by 
nice  shades  of  blue,  and  the  perennial  Sunflowers 
broken  by  the  softer  hues  of  the  Starworts  ;  the 
best  foliage,  too,  as  supplied  by  the  Pyrethrums, 
Spiraea  filipendula,  and  others  of  a  similarly  grace- 
ful habit  will  act  as  an  admirable  foil  to  groups 
of  bright  colours.  The  advisability  of  so  planting 
as  to  give  a  level  balance  of  flower  right  through 
the  borders  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  can  hardly 
be  over-rated,  that  is,  not  to  put  too  many  spring, 
or  summer,  or  autumn  flowers  together,  so  that 
in  given  spots  there  is  a  mass  of  bloom  at  one 
particular  time  and  little  or  nothing  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  A  last  note  of  warning 
will    be   to  be  always  chary  of  using  too  many 
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short-lived  flowers,  such,  for  instance,  as  Colum- 
bines, PrLonies,  and  the  like.  They  are  very  hand- 
some for  a  time,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
soon  over  considerably  handicaps  their  usefulness. 
Also  anything  that  is  constitutionally  weak  or  is 
subject  to  disease,  as,  for  instance,  Lilium  candi- 
dum,  should  be  sparingly  used.  A  collapse  at  an 
unexpected  moment  is  awkward,  and  leaves  a  gap 
it  is  not  always  eaoy  to  fill. 

Sprixc;  flowers. — Beds  cleared  of  summer 
bedding  plants  that  are  to  be  utilised  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose  another  year  may  be  planted  with 
spring  flowers  that  are  waiting  removal  from 
nursery  beds.  Wallflowers  are  certainly  the 
most  useful  of  spring  flowers,  and  the  variety 
of  shades  has  undergone  considerable  improve- 
ment within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  one  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  Wallflowers 
wholesale  as  we  did  last  spring,  the  percentage 
saved  being  barely  five  in  a  thousand,  and  it  was 
dealt  out  impartially,  no  one  variety  coming  out 
of  the  ordeal  better  than  others.  Polyanthuses 
may  be  used  largely  if  plenty  of  time  is  available 
in  late  spring  to  clear  them  away  and  prepare  the 
beds  for  summer  plants.  A  great  point  in  the 
planting  of  these  temporary  things  is  to  regulate 
the  work  in  such  a  way  that  beds  required  early 
another  year  may  be  filled  with  plants  that  are 
quickly  over  or  the  sacrifice  of  which  whilst  yet 
in  flower  is  not  much  regretted.  A  good  strain 
of  Polyanthus  is,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  at 
its  best,  especially  in  a  rainy  season,  at  the  time 
when  the  earliest  summer  flowers  should  be  put 

out.  E.    BURRELL. 

Claremont. 

Cosmos  bipiunatus.  — As  a  late-flowering 
annual,  this  and  its  charming  white  variety  de- 
serve attention.  Elegant  in  its  le.if  formation, 
though  alittle  irregular  in  growth,  it  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  blooming  late  in  summer,  and  Mr.  E. 
Beckett  employs  it  at  Aldenham  House  Gar- 
dens largely  in  a  long  border  of  mixed  annuals. 
The  species  has  rose  or  purple,  small,  chaste. 
Dahlia-like  blossoms,  from  their  elegance  well 
adapted  for  cutting,  those  of  the  white  variety 
forming  a  very  pleasing  cintrast.  Seeds  can  be 
sown  in  spring  in  a  gentle  warmth,  and  plants 
grown  on  to  put  out  in  .June  to  bloom. — R.   D. 

Notes  on  Liilies. — In  an  article  on  these  a 
correspondent  has  drawn  attention  to  Lilium  Mel- 
pomene, a  variety  of  speciosum,  which  he  says  was 
Drought  out  by  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  U.S.A., 
and  was  .stated  to  be  a  cross  between  auratum  and 
speciosum.  Mr.  Hovey  never  stated  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  your  correspondent  has  confounded 
another  Lily  with  it.  Mr.  Hovey  raised  a  number 
of  seedlings  from  speciosum,  and  nine  of  these 
were  selected,  which  he  inscribed  to  the  Muses.  Of 
these,  Melpomene  was  the  only  one  of  the  nine 
that  seemed  to  him  after  some  trial  to  be  worth 
preserving,  and  it  was  propagated  and  sent  out 
as  a  variety  of  speciosum.  Its  bold  and  distinct 
colouring  was  very  attractive.  The  only  one  of 
the  varieties  in  the  catalogues  which  approached 
near  to  it  was  superbum,  and  I  very  much  fear 
that  that  variety  was  substituted  in  many 
instances  for  it ;  in  fact,  I  have  found  this  to  be 
the  case,  and  a  very  strong-growing  Melpomene  I 
have  found  to  be  little  more  than  superbum.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  your  correspondent  could 
trace  nothing  either  in  the  foliage  or  the  flower  of 
the  auratum  blood  in  it.  Some  years  ago,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  variety  raised  in  America  by 
Mr.  Parkmann  which  was  evidently  a  decided 
hybrid  between  auratum  and  speciosum,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  both.  This  was,  I  believe, 
once  exhibited  in  England,  though  I  did  not  see 
it,  but  a  coloured  plate  of  it  appeared  in  the 
Florist,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  ot  attention.  A 
well-known  English  firm  purchased  it,  and  I 
believe  it  never  could  be  increased  sufficiently  for 
sale,  and  whether  it  is  still  in  existence  I  know  not. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  your  correspondent 
ha?  unwittmgly  confused  these  two  Lilies.  It  has, 
however,  always  seemed  to  me  very  strange  that 
no  hybrids  have  resulted  from  intercrossing  these 
two  species.     The  organs  are  so  large  and  easily 


manipulated,  that  they  would  seem  to  afford  no 
difficulty,  but  although  various  hybridists  have 
tried  them  there  has  been  no  result,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  above  named. — Delta. 


THE  SPANISH  SQUILL. 

(SCILLA    CAMPANULATA.) 

For  gardens  where  the  soil  is  strong  clay  there 
is  no  bulb  more  suitable  for  naturalisation  than 
this.  It  is  much  more  effective  in  the  mass  a.s 
well  as  more  lasting  than  our  native  wood 
Hyacinth  or  Bluebell,  and  increases  even  more 
rapidly  than  that  widespread  bulb.  Planted 
among  Grass  under  trees  or  on  wild  banks,  it 
will  take  care  of  itself  and  yearly  increase  in 
beauty.  In  the  garden  where  this  engraving 
so  prettily  shows  the  growth  of  this  Spanish 
Squill  the  original  bulbs  were  planted  early  in 
this  century,  and  have  now  spread  far  and 
wide,  scattered  in  a  curiously  happy  way  over 
several  acres  of  semi-wild  banks,  where  in 
spring,  especially  in  May,  they  make  a  lovely 
picture.  Of  later  years  considerable  quantities 
of  London  Pride  and  mossy  Saxifrages  have 
been  planted  in  large  and  irregular  masses  with 
an  exceedingly  good  effect.  The  combination 
of  soft  pink,  lavender,  blue,  and  clear  white 


summer,  which  can  be  compared  for  elegance  with 
CJypsophila  paniculata  only.  I  think  it  can  beat 
every  other  plant  for  covering  summer-houses, 
pillars,  trellises,  bowers,  walls,  &c. ,  the  foliage 
being  as  green  and  fresh  in  October  as  in  July. 
The  fruit  is  a  small  green  berry,  bright  scarlet 
when  ripe,  rarely  produced.  It  is  of  the  easiest 
culture.  In  November  cut  down  the  stems  and 
leave  alone  until  the  following  spring. — D.  Gui- 

HENEUF. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Aster  NovBB-AnglisB  roseus. — This  is  perhaps 
the  tallest  Michaelmas  Daisy  of  the  New  England 
group,  not  that  its  stature  of  5  feet  to  6  feet  is  a 
very  commendable  quality,  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  point  it  out  as  fitting  the  plant  for  the  back 
line  of  the  herbaceous  border.  It  is  also  perhaps 
the  least  seen  of  its  class,  though  the  rosy  flowers 
are  both  abundant  and  distinct.  Perhaps  I 
should  mention  the  honey  like  fragrance  of  the 
heads  and  that  it  is  earlier  than  ruber. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  Ella. — This  is  a  new  va- 
riety that  occurred  by  chance  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Rev.  WoUey-Dod.  It  is  a  striking  sort,  very 
vigorous,  with  dark  foliage  and  stalks  5  feet  or 
more  in  height,  coming  in  early  with  its  very 
large  and  full  flowers.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three   others,  such  as  Thomsoni,  the  Amellus 


The  Spanish  Squill  (Scilla  campanulata)  natvralised.     Engraved  for  The  Garden' 
from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall,  St.  Nicholas  House,  Scarborough. 


under  the  fresh  canopy  of  green  leaves,  renewed 
each  spring,  is  a  delight  to  all  lovers  of  wood- 
lands and  such  vernal  joys. 

Scarboronyh.  E.  H.  Woodall. 

Withania  origanifolia  (belonging  to  the 
Nightshade  family)  is  scarce  in  gardens.  It  is 
widely  spread  throughout  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Monte  Video,  Patagonia,  &c.  It  has  been  found 
on  the  plains  of  the  Pampas  500  to  600  miles  inland, 
rambling  on  the  ground  amongst  bushes  and 
shrubs.  It  was  introduced  about  182.^.  If  acci- 
dentally seen  in  a  botanic  garden  it  looks  very 
much  like  a  poor  useless  weed  ;  but  when  properly 
cultivated  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
climbers  we  can  introduce  into  gardens.  From 
its  long,  fibrous,  perennial  roots  spring  in  March 
and  April  numerous  slender  stems,  which  attain 
during  the  summer  a  height  of  (i  yards  to  10  yards. 
These  stems  are  covered  with  small,  ovate  or 
rhomboid,  short-petioled  leaves,  the  whole  plant 
(leaves  and  stems)  being  of  a  very  bright  shining 
green  colour.  From  July  till  frost  comes  the 
plant  is  literally  covered  with  small,  minute, 
nodding,  pure  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  great  [jrofusion.  The  contrast 
of  the  white  flowers  u|ion  the  dark  green  elegant 
foliage  produces  a  most  graceful,  compact  mass 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  plant  during  the  whole 


group,  and  Novne-Anglite  praecox,  its  fiovrers  are 
of  the  largest  and  also  the  fullest  in  the  ray,  the 
colour  a  pleasing  mauve. 

Aster  Novi-Belgii  Nancy. — This  is  another 
newly-.?elected  seedling  of  Mr.  WoUey-Dod.  Its 
stature  with  me  in  dryish  light  soil  is  3  feet  to  4 
feet,  and  it  is  one  of  those  kinds  which  show  their 
abundance  of  flowers  all,  or  nearly  all,  at  once. 
In  this  case  the  heads  of  bloom  are  of  medium 
size,  but  it  is  the  fulness  of  the  rays  and  silvery 
mauve  tint  that  render  the  abundance  of  flowers 
so  conspicuous.  It  comes  rather  near  to  a  kind  I 
have  grown  for  ten  years  or  more  as  decorue. 
The  heads,  however,  are  a  little  larger  and  the 
rays  not  quite  so  sharply  defined  as  in  that  old 
dainty  variety. 

Wild  Michaelmas  Daisies. — We  are  now 
getting  accustomed  to  new  and  improved  kinds, 
and  it  may  be  useful  as  well  as  interesting  to 
mark  progress  sometimes.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
to  forget  what  we  have  left  behind,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  flowers  we  may  well  do  so,  but  with 
the  Asters  the  past  may  help  the  future,  es- 
pecially with  those  who  desire  to  know  more 
about  types  or  groups.  From  a  strictly  florist's 
point  of  view,  too,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  old 
forms  in  order  to  see  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  a  few  years,  as  well  as  to  urge  us  on 
in  the  developing  of  those  improvements  of  which 
the  perennial  Asters  are  clearly  capable.     These 
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thoughts  occurred  to  me  as  I  looked  over  a  lot  of 
wild  forms  of  various  types  that  reached  me 
nearly  two  years  ago.  We  often  hear  from  our 
American  friends  of  how  shnwy  the  "fall  Daisies'' 
are.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  similar  masses  of 
the  better  garden  kinds  could  be  seen  ?  Seedlings 
are  everywhere  flowering  this  year,  and  nearly  all 
are  such  that  one  does  not  care  to  pull  them  out, 
at  least  till  the  flowers  are  done,  and  many  are 
worth  a  place  and  a  name.  Even  on  old  walls  I  see 
stunted  specimens  flowering  prettily.  The  effect 
is  vastly  superior  when  one  sees  large  groups  of 
one  kind. 

Po'.ygonuin  sphsB-OBtachyuiu. — This  dwarf 
and  knob-rooted  species  often  flowers  a  second 
time  in  the  autumn  ;  indeed,  speaking  from  a  five 
or  six  years'  experience  cf  it,  I  think  it  never  fails 
to  do  so  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  happy,  i.e., 
in  moift  vegetable  soil  and  full  exposure  to  sun- 
shine. The  spikes  of  flower  on  plants  but  9  inches 
to  12  inches  high  are  2  inches  long  and  of  the 
intensest  vermilion-scarlet,  a  comewhat  different 
shade  at  this  season  from  that  of  the  longer  days  of 
June,  but  for  that  matter  the  ind'viduals  vary  in 
themselves,  and  you  may  cause  them  to  vary  still 
more  by  placing  them  under  different  conditions 
culturally.  The  plant  is  hard  to  kill,  but  you 
may  easily  influence  it  in  bloom  colour  or  to  bud 
blindness  by  wrong  treatment  ;  the  one  essential 
of  all  is  moisture.  Treat  it  as  a  bog  plant 
in  the  less  swampy  parts.  I  find  it  does  quite 
well  in  the  bottom  or  dish-formed  parts  of  the 
rock  garden. 

Shortia  galacifolia. — It  is  well  worth  while 
to  grow  this  pretty  plant  in  patches  for  the  sake  of 
its  rich  bronzy  or  red-brown  foliage  as  seen  at  the 
present  season,  and  it  is  a  feature  all  the  more 
valuable  because  the  foliage  is  persistent  all  the 
winter  and  retains  its  rich  warm  tints. 


Woodv 


Kirkstall. 
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MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 
Hardt  flowers  are  largely  grown  in  the  gardens 
at  Ham  House,  Richmond,  and  at  this  late  period 
of  the  season  perennial  Asters  form  a  prominent 
feature.  Many  were  on  the  12th  inst.  long  past 
their  best,  but  some  others  later  were  in  beautiful 
bloom.  How  valuable  are  hardy  flowers  that 
only  bloom  so  profusely  .as  these  do  during  Oc- 
tober, but  are  then  at  their  very  best.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  make  up  a  fine  nosegay  of  these 
fresh,  charming  Daisies  with  yet  late,  though 
straggling  Sunflowers,  of  which  one  with  tall  and 
naturally  late  flowers  of  medium  size  and  single, 
which  came  from  Miss  Jekyll's  garden  at  Godal- 
ming,  is,  for  the  season,  the  best.  The  pretty 
Eriseron  philadelphus  is  also  blooming  freely,  be- 
cause being  hard  cut  earlier,  it  flowers  again  m 
the  late  autumn.  A  few  charming  blooms  are 
gathered  from  Chrysanthemum  cineraria^folium, 
an  exceedingly  pretty  variety,  and  the  laciniated 
form  of  C.  maximum  also  gives  a  few  late  flowers. 
Then  the  pretty  blue  Echinops  Ritro  has  thrown 
up  many  late  flowers,  and  these  give  to  the  bunch 
very  welcome  colour.  So  also  do  the  perennial 
Oaillardias,  the  flowers  being  of  more  agreeable 
dimensions  than  in  the  summer.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  best  late  Asters  most  hardy 
things  are  practically  over,  any  few  blooms 
furnished  being  from  late  growths  or  side  shoots. 
Even  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  is  practically 
over,  for  the  recent  winds  and  rains  so  beat 
and  battered  the  large  single  blooms,  that  hardly 
a  perfect  petal  is  left.  This  is  for  so  late  an 
autumn  bloomer  not  at  all  satisfactory,  because 
the  flowers  so  soon  exhibit  evidence  of  collusion 
with  each  other,  being  so  tall  and  loose-stemmed. 
Of  annuals  very  pretty  and  almost  alone,  some 
plants  of  Chrysanthemum  tricolor  and  Dunnetti 
gave  really  charmingly  fresh,  bright  flowers, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  these  sown  later 
than  usual  would  be  particularly  useful  for  late 
cutting.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  out  of 
the  great  mass  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  grown 
here  and  elsewhere,  the  most  useful,  as  well  as 
the  best  generally,  are  those  which  bloom  late. 


Such  hardy  flowers  at  their  very  best  are  brightest 
in  October,  are  far  more  useful  then  than  are 
earlier  ones  in  September,  especially  when  other 
flowers,  hardy  and  tender,  are  in  profusion.  Of 
those  at  their  very  best  at  Ham  House  in  the 
middle  of  October  were  Aster  cordifolius,  a  very 
graceful  and  elegant  variety,  blooming  to  a  height 
of  4  feet.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  bluish  white 
colour,  borne  on  large  branching  spikes  or  heads 
in  wonderful  profusion.  Anything  more  charming 
for  cutting  could  hardly  be  found  in  the  family. 
Very  pretty  indeed  is  a  form  apparently  of  eric- 
oides  growing  20  inches  in  height,  flowers  white, 
just  like  small,  natural  Daisies,  also  of  spike 
form  and  branching  very  freely.  A  pleasing  pale 
blue-flowered  variety  is  A.  Novi-Belgii  Flora, 
height  5  feet,  and  carrying  a  mass  of  flowers. 
A.  Nova>-Angli3e  roseus,  ruber,  and  pulchellus 
are  also  very  fine,  tall,  and  attractive  sorts,  in 
the  height  of  their  beauty.  A.  grandiflorus,  3 
feet  in  height,  flowers  large  and  deep  purplish 
blue,  is  one  of  the  latest,  only  just  opening  its 
blooms.  This  should  make  a  capital  variety  to 
grow  in  pots  for  flowering  late  in  a  greenhouse. 
A  very  pleasing  variety  is  a  rather  taller  form  of 
ericoides  than  the  one  previously  mentioned. 
Michaelmas  Daisies  seem  to  be  very  variable,  and 
some  need  to  be  grown  for  two  or  three  years  to 
reveal  their  true  character.  A.  D. 


Perennial  Gourd  (Cucurbita  perennis,  Asa 
Gray  ;  Cucumis  perennis)  is  seldom  met  with  in 
gardens.  The  roots  are  large,  fleshy,  whitish,  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  Beetroot,  the  stems  annual, 
climbing  or  trailing.  The  male  flowers,  large, 
yellow,  with  a  scent  of  Violets,  are  produced  from 
July  until  frost  comes  ;  the  female  flowers  appear 
much  later,  sometimes  not  at  all.  The  fruits  are 
globose,  the  size  of  an  Orange,  spotted  or  varie- 
gated with  white  and  yellow  when  ripe.  If 
allowed  to  trail  on  the  grass  it  forms  an  immense 
circular  bed  or  carpet  10  yards  to  15  yards  in 
diameter ;  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  allowed 
to  climb  into  the  branches,  the  stems  soon  fall 
and  spread  all  round  in  a  most  graceful  manner. 
It  is  also  valuable  for  covering  walls,  trellises, 
&o.  The  roots  will  stand  our  most  severe  winters. 
It  prefers  a  very  rich,  deep,  well-manured  soil — 
calcareous  if  possible.  In  autumn,  when  frost  has 
destroyed  the  leaves  and  stems,  it  is  well  to  cover 
the  roots  with  a  heap  of  sand  or  dry  leaves.  The 
best  time  for  planting  is  March  or  April  ;  it  in- 
creases easily  from  seeds  sown  in  spring.  Keep 
seedlings  in  roomy  pots,  winter  under  a  cold 
frame,  then  plant  in  the  open  ground.  The  roots 
produce  numerous  suckers,  which  can  be  used  for 
planting  exactly  as  seedlings.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  Texas  and  California,  and  was 
introduced  about  1S40.  In  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  in  Paris  there  is  a  fine  specimen  trailing 
on  the  grass.  It  is  very  attractive,  but  never  pro- 
duces fruit,  whilst  other  plants  covering  the  back 
of  a  house  fruit  every  year. — D.  Guiheneuf. 

Gaillardiae. — Oaillardias  are  among  the  most 
useful  of  our  hardy  border  flowers.  They  are 
each  year  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  and 
are  simply  indispensable  where  cut  flowers  are 
needed  in  quantity  during  .June,  July  and  August. 
In  fact,  the  same  roots  will  continue  to  throw  up 
not  a  few  blooms  right  into  the  autumn.  One  of 
the  chief  recommendations  of  the  Gaillardia  is  its 
power  to  endure  a  long  period  of  drought.  All 
through  the  tropical  summer  of  1S93,  and  again 
during  the  present  season,  Oaillardias  were  to  be 
seen  on  all  hands  erect  and  covered  with  flower, 
while  many  of  their  herbaceous  associates  were 
prostrate  and  half  dead.  The  present  month  and 
during  the  first  half  of  Xovember  is  a  good  time 
to  plant,  giving  them,  if  possible,  a  somewhat 
sandy  soil,  although  really  they  are  not  fiistidious 
either  in  regard  to  soil  or  situation.  — J.  C. 


show  at  Ihe  Crystal  Palace  last  month  it  was  mt,  very- 
much  exhibited,  and  not  at  all  in  the  best  stands.  I 
do  not  remember  seeing  any  blossoms  which  did  not 
show  the  yellow  centre  more  or  less. — C.  W. 

Aster  salicifolius. — Among  the  most  charming 
of  Michaelmas  Daisies  is  the  above-named.  I  noted  a 
fine  bushf  specimen  in  September  literally  covered 
with  bloom.  The  individual  flowers  are  tiny  and 
blush -colom-ed.  For  the  decnration  of  vases  and  the 
like  its  branches  of  bloom  are  exceedingly  dainty. — S. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

DBhlia  MrB.  Peart.— Can  any  reader  inform 
me  if  this  Dahlia  ever  gives  a  perfect  blnssom,  i.e., 
without  showing  the  yellow  centre  ?    At  the  Dahlia 


Kitchen  Garden. 


WATERCRESS  GROWING. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  was  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  inspecting  some  Watercress  beds  of 
considerable  extent.  These  beds  were  situated 
in  the  county  of  Dorset  on  the  chalk,  and  lay 
in  a  shallow  valley,  through  which  a  somewhat 
.sluggish  stream  flowed  hither  and  thither  among 
River  Grasses,  Water  Reeds,  and  Bents.  L 
found  that  a  straight  course  bad  been  formed 
into  which  the  stream  had  been  turned,  and  an 
embankment  constructed  between  it  and  the 
old  waterway,  not  a  drop  of  its  water  being 
allowed  to  permeate  into  the  adjoining  Cress 
beds,  which  had  been  made  out  of  the  ancient 
channel  of  the  stream,  and  were  supplied  with 
water  drawn  solely  from  the  chalk  springs  that 
welled  up  in  profusion,  and,  where  these  proved 
insufficient,  from  Abyssinian  wells  bored  to  the 
depth  of  from  80  feet  to  100  feet.  This  water, 
coming  from  a  depth,  emerges  from  the  springs 
and  wells  at  a  temperature  of  50°  throughout 
the  year,  which  warmth  keeps  the  Cress  grow- 
ing through  the  coldest  weather,  the  necessity 
for  the  rigid  exclusion  of  the  cold  surface-water 
which  would  at  once  chill  the  beds  and  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  Cress  being  immediately 
apparent.  Watercress  culture  on  a  large 
scale  is  only  possible  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months  by  the  use  of  this  warm,  pure 
spring-water,  the  practicability  of  producing 
Cress  at  this  season  of  the  year  while  using 
sewage-contaminated  surface-water,  which  re- 
port .said  was  a  practice  in  vogue,  being  strenu- 
ously denied.  It  is  candidly  admitted  that, 
when  the  weather  becomes  warm,  Watercress 
will  thrive  in  any  damp  situation,  but  until 
that  period  arrives  it  is  averred  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  cultivated 
being  impure. 

The  beds  are  of  gravel  and  are  absolutely 
level  from  side  to  side,  in  order  that  the  water, 
which  is  about  3J  inches  deep,  may  flow  over 
all  parts  with  equal  rapidity.  Should,  by 
reason  of  springs  breaking  up  or  from  other 
causes,  the  bottom  become  uneven,  the  water 
does  not  circulate  freely,  acd  in  some  places 
has  a  tendency  to  become  stagnant,  thus  freez- 
ing in  the  winter,  and  thereby  causing  the  ruin 
of  the  Cress  and  allowing  the  frogs  to  spawn 
in  the  sluggish  spots  during,  the  spring.  Trans- 
verse and' diagonal  watercourses  are  kept  clear 
of  Cress  here  and  there  in  order  the  better  to 
regulate  the  even  flow  of  the  water.  The  Cress 
is  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  by  rooted 
plants,  the  latter  being  merely  laid  down  on 
the  gravel  with  stones  on  their  roots,  and  the 
former  inserted  between  the  pebbles  of  the 
bed.  Once  a  year,  sometimes  oftener,  the  beds 
are  renewed.  The  months  during  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  cut  are  February,  March, 
April,  and  May,  although  a  certain  amount  of 
cutting  goes  on  throughout  the  year.  The 
grower  to  whom  I  wa'  indebted  for  my  infor- 
mation and  my  visit  of  inspection  had  about  0 
acres  under  Cress  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  in- 
terested in  beds  of  more  than  double  that 
acreage  in   the  county  of  Hertfordshire,  from 
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•which  latter  beds  300  tons  have  been  picked 
and  marketed  within  the  year.  The  Cress  is, 
for  the  most  part,  sent  to  market  in  flat,  ob- 
long, covered  hampers  containing  half  a  hun- 
dredweight. 

The  grower  has  many  enemies  to  contend 
against,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  caddis  fly,  for 
which  the  shallow,  gravelly  Cress  bed  is  an 
ideal  resort.  Armies  of  these  larvre  often 
feed  on  the  roots  of  the  Cress,  when  their  pro- 
gress can  be  marked  by  the  yellowing  leaves, 


tion  has  it  that  the  breakfast  table  of  King 
George  III.  was  daily  supplied  with  Water- 
cress from  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading. 

S.  W.  R 

CeleryJBrydon's  White. — There  is  still  room 
for  a  good  solid,  early  white  Celery  that  will  not 
run  to  seed,  as  early  batches  frequently  do  ;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Eslington  Hall, 
such  is  forthcoming  in  the  variety  above  named, 
of  which  he  has  had  two  very  fine  rows  this  season. 


Trichomanes  radicans.    From  a  photogra-ph  ly  Miss  WiUmott.     (Seep.  316.) 


while  the  extermination  of  the  pest  seems  to 
be  an  impossibility. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Watercress,  but 
the  distinctions  are  only  recognised  by  the 
cnyniisceitti,  the  knowledge  of  the  public  being 
limited  to  a  capacity  for  discrimination  between 
the  dark-coloured  winter  Cress  and  the  light 
green,  which  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  spring. 
The  eccentricities  of  fashion  may  be  instanced 
by  the  fact,  that  while  in  one  town  the  dark 
Cress  is  favoured,  at  the  neighbouring  city  only 
the  light  is  sought  after. 

The  industry  is  no  new  one,  certain  of  the 
beds  now  in  existence  having  passed  from 
father  to  son  for  three  generations,  while  tradi- 


and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  much  had  then  been  ! 
already  used.  Not  a  plant  had  run  or  shown  the 
slightest  tendency  to  do  so,  although  the  heat  and 
drought  of  September,  which  were  severely  felt 
even  in  northern  gardens,  are  conditions  that  often 
cause  premature  bolting.  Mr.  Oliver  dug  some 
for  our  inspection,  and  the  heads  were  as  large, 
long,  solid  and  crisp  as  those  of  later  growth 
would  be. 

Brussels  Sprout  Dwarf  Gem.— Most  varie- 
ties of  Brussels  Sprouts  have  a  tendency  to  coarse- 
ness, the  huge  sprouts  being  deficient  of  that 
mild  flavour  so  much  valued  in  this  vegetable. 
Dwarf  Gem  may  be  termed  distinct  in  habit,  the 
plants  being  sturdy  with  compact  foliage.  The 
sprouts  are  medium-sized  and  the  flavour  excel- 


lent. I  would  also  desire  to  note  the  value  of  these 
compact  growers  in  such  winters  as  the  last, 
when  the  larger  kinds  were  much  injured,  whereas 
this  stood  well.  I  find  for  late  supplies  the  above 
will  give  a  good  return,  as  though  dwarf,  the 
buttons  are  much  closer  together  than  in  the 
larger  kinds. — G.  Wythes. 

Broccoli  Snow's  Winter  White.— Requiring 
winter  Broccoli  in  quantity,  I  have  for  many  years 
depended  upon  the  above.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, I  have  had  but  little  success,  and  this  season 
I  am  woree  ofif  than  ever.  I  am  aware  one  must 
make  allowances  for  the  exceptional 
weather  experienced  through  August 
and  September,  the  heat  being  great, 
with  slight  rainfall.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  vegetables  have  suffered  more 
or  less,  and  I  do  not  see  why  this 
Broccoli  should  fare  worse  than  the 
Self-protecting.  An  early  lot  grown 
for  November  and  December  supplies 
is  poor,  and  many  plants  have  failed  to 
form  heads,  and  what  are  formed  are 
totally  unlike  those  of  Snow's  I  have 
grown  in  former  years.  This  variety 
was  noted  for  its  medium-sized,  pure 
white  heads,  the  flower  also  being  well 
protected.  I  admit  it  was  not  hardy, 
but  those  who  knew  its  character  and 
took  the  precaution  to  lift  as  soon  as 
the  heads  were  formed  were  well  re- 
paid by  having  choice  material  for  the 
late  autumn  supply.  I  have  another 
large  quarter  planted  for  mid-winter 
supplies,  and  these  plants,  though  from 
another  sowing  and  different  seed, 
1 5ok  as  much  unlike  Snow's  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  Culture  may  be  at  fault, 
as  in  such  seasons  the  sowing  may  have 
been  tno  early.  1  usually  sow  this  last 
lot  in  May,  planting  out  early  in  firm 
land  just  cleared  of  winter  Spinach  or 
early  Peas.  Have  any  readers  of  The 
Garden  noticed  any  defects  in  this  va- 
riety ?  I  fear  the  true  Snow's  is  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  not  had 
it  of  the  same  quality  as  I  had  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago.  Seed  firms  ad- 
vertise this  variety  largely,  but  is  it  the 
original  stock  ?  I  know  that  vegetables 
will  soon  lose  their  true  character  un- 
less special  means  be  taken  with  the 
seeding  and  selection,  but  I  fear  another 
variety  is  substituted  for  Snow's.  This 
is  a  serious  matter  to  the  grower,  as 
it  makes  a  gap  in  the  supply  at  a  season 
one  cannot  make  up  the  deficiency. — 
W.  S. 

Potato  Boston  ft.  Q. — Having  been 
favourably  impressed  with  the  above 
variety  last  season,  I  obtained  about  a 
peck  of  seed  and  was  disappointed  afc 
the   results.      This  year   I   planted  a 
bushel  of  seed,  putting  the  rows  3  feet 
apart  with  half  the  distance  between 
the  sets,  thinking  it  desirable  to  give 
it  a  further  trial.    Like  "E.  M."  (page 
259),  I  am  much  dissatisfied  both  as 
reg.ards  crop  and  quality. '  I  admit  the 
soil,  like  that  of  "E.  M.,"  is  not  at  all 
good,  but  such  kinds  as  Magnum  Bonum 
have  never  failed.    Though  it  is  not  a 
good  Potato  season,  the  tubers  of  Boston  Q  Q,  are 
of  poor  shape  and  with  very  deep  eyes.     This  I 
should  not  mind  if  the  quality  and  crop  were 
better  or  as  good  as  stated  by  "  W.  S.  '     I  have 
now  determined  to  give  up  its  culture,  there  being 
so  many   good   Potatoes  one    can   rely   upon. — 
W.  S.  M. 

Over-grown  vegetables. — This  is  evidently  a 
failing  of  the  season  judging  from  remarks  made 
by  other  correspondents  and  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. It  is  really  surprising  what  luxuriance 
there  is  in  the  several  sorts  of  winter  greens, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys  and  Broccoli  when  the 
ground  has  been  so  hot  and  dry  for  so  long  a 
period.  A  large  breadth  of  Barley's  Hardy  Winter 
(ireen.  Cottager's  and  Sutton's  Arctic  Kale  planted 
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on  ground  neither  dug  nor  manured  this  season, 
and  which  produced  a  good  crop  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  last  year,  has  grown  more  strongly,  un- 
fortunately, than  any  I  have  ever  seen  before,  and 
will,  I  fear,  should  cold  weather  set  in,  be  badly 
crippled.  Sprouts  are  similarly  luxuriant  and  not 
proportionately  early  in5"  buttoning  "  up,  and  the 
heavy  rains  of  the  past  few  days  will  not  tend  to 
mend  matters  very  much.  Savoys,  too,  have  a 
tendency  to  a  large  leaf  development,  so  also  has 
Broccoli,  but  the  last-named  can  be  checked  by 
laying  where  this  practice  is  carried  out.  During 
the  excessively  hot  September  days  there  was  a 
very  heavy  dew  deposited  on  growing  crops,  and 
this  with  the  attendant  coolne?8  of  the  early 
mornings  no  doubt  stimulated  the  excessive 
growth  complained  of.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  satisfactory  growth  in  Spinach  for  winter 
use  until  this  autumn  ;  no  matter  how  treated,  it 
absolutely  refused  to  grow  strongly  in  this  gar- 
den, but  at  the  present  time  its  luxuriance  is  such 
as  to  almost  give  rise  to  complaint,  fearing  the 
consequences  of  severe  frosts  later  on. — W.  S., 
Hood  Ashlon,  Trowbridge. 


NOTES  FROM  STRAFFAN,  CO.   KILDARE. 
The  gardens  at  Straflfan  are  worth  visiting  at  all 
times  of  the  year.     Even  on  the  coldest  and  most 
dreary  day  in  winter  there  are  green  turf  and 
silvery-barked  Birch  trees,  and  the  glow  of  crim- 
son Dogwood  and  of  golden  or  of  cardinal  Willows 
beside  the  river  Liffey— here  cleir  and  pure  as  it 
leaves  its  native  hills.     Even  in  February,  with 
its  snow  or  its  Snowdrops  under  the  red-twigged 
Lime  trees,  Straffan  is  more  cheerful  and  hospit- 
able and  flowery  than  many  places  much  milder 
and  nearer  the  sea.     But  to  see  Straffan  gardens 
in   April,   or  May,   or  in  June  or  -July,   or    in 
September  and  October,  is  to  see  a  flowery  and  a 
fertile  place  sheltered  by  tree  growth   through 
which    there    are  charming  views  towards    the 
hills     beyond.      Just  -now    when    the    Beeches, 
Caestnuts  and  the  great   Limes  are  putting  on 
their  autumnal  tints  of  brown  and  russet,  or  red 
and  crimson,  or  lemon  and  gold,  there  is  colour 
everywhere  high  up  against  the  blue  sky  or  in 
front  of  the  old  red  walls.     The  Roses  are  not 
what  they  were,  but  veritable  jungles  of  Fuchsias, 
Dahlias   and  Sweet  Peas,  and  meadows  of   Mig- 
nonette, Rosemary,  Lavender,  Sweet  Verbena  and 
Heliotrope  send  forth  their  fresh  odours,  double- 
distilled  during  these  almost  tropically  hot  days, 
far  into  the  mist  and  moonlight  of  the   balmy 
nights.     Never  perhaps  was  the   flower   garden 
quite  so  brilliant  as   it  has  been   through  the3e 
torrid  days  of  sunny  autumn.     So  also  the  grace 
of  stem  and  leaf  is  there.  Bamboo,  Arundo  donax 
and  Eulalias,  or  Fan  Grasses  of  Japan,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  things  on  wall  and  in  hedge  or 
on   bower  that  go  to  make  up  a  garden  of  in- 
finite delight. 

Under  a  blazing  sun  it  is  pleasant  to  watch  the 
speckled  trout  dart  here  and  there  into  the  cool 
deep  pools,  or  by  the  shaded  banks  of  the  river 
while  the  wood  quests  call  softly  to  each  other  in 
the  Scotch  Firs  or  Beech  trees  near,  and  the  water 
hens  flutter  amongst  the  reeds,  and  the  robins 
eing  again  their  sweetest  of  autumn  songs,  while 
high  overhead  the  herons  wheel  and  float  as  they 
go  down  to  the  shallows  for  their  supper  from  the 
stream.  The  flowers  may  be  larger  and  sweeter 
and  the  fruits  of  more  exquisite  flavour  elsewhere 
iu  a  thousand  gardens,  but  on  these  points  I 
tirmly  believe  that  StratTan  can  aiford  to  be  silent, 
as  many  a  feverish  and  care  or  pain-worn  hospital 
patient  can  testify,  and  this  year  in  particular 
there  is  fruit  of  the  best  and  enough  to  spare. 
The  small  fruits,  such  as  Strawberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Cherries  and  Raspberries,  were 
diSicult  to  clear  off,  and  now  it  is  the  same  as  to 
the  gathering  of  the  Apples  and  Pears.  And  this- 
year  the  glory  of  exquisite  colour  is  everywhere 
on  Japan  Maples,  Tulip  Tree  and  Japanese 
Creepers  alike.  Veitch's  Creeper,  now  to  be 
known  as  Vitis  inconstans,  has  been  like  a  crim- 
son curtain,  or  like  the  rich  dyed  rugs  and  velvets 


hung  outside  the  casements  in  Venice  on  a  festa 
day.  So  also  the  scarlet  Tropajolum  and  its  farst 
cousins,  the  Canary  Creeper  and  the  red-flowered 
tuberous-rooted  kind,  have  all  been  trying  their 
best  to  strangle  and  hide  the  Roses  on  the  walls. 

One  specially  pretty  feature  at  Straffan  is  the 
crarden  lodge  with  its  Rose  and  Clematis  and 
Japanese  Honeysuckle  garniture  on  the  walls  and 
around  its  windows.  Vivid  are  the  Begonias  and 
sweet  the  white  odorous  Tobacco  and  the  night- 
scented  Stock  beside  the  open  door,  and  tor  the 
curious  there  is  a  little  wall  of  choice  alpine 
plants  that  is  an  ever-changing,  ever-turning  page 
on  which  there  is  something  written  for  every  day 
of  the  year. 

In  one  of  the  cool  greenhouses  the  Chilian  Bell- 
flower,  or  climbing  Lilv  of  Peru,  is  this  year  fruit- 
incr  freely  for  the  iirst  time  here,  and  there  are 
choice  Orchids  and   Ferns,  and  rare   stove   and 
greenhouse  plants   under  glass   everywhere.     A 
strong  plant  of  Vanda  Sanderiana  has  a  spike 
of  seven  flowers  of  large  size  and  soft  and  ex- 
quisitely  modulated    colouring.     The  new  Den- 
drobium     PhaUcnopsis     Schrcederianum     is    also 
blooming  freely  ;  so  also  Ondontoglots  and  Mas- 
devallias  and  Oncidia  of  the  O.  curtum  and  O. 
Forbesi  types,  while  the  Phalrenopsids  are  healthy 
and  vigorous,  a  sure  sign  of  the  gloriously  soft 
rich  floral  wreaths  to  come.     Here  in  one  corner 
is  a  mossy  pot  containing  a  hundred  or  so  healthy 
seedlings  of    Ramondia   pyrenaica ;   here   is  the 
rare  Oak-leaved  Myrtle  and  the  double-blossomed 
kind  in  full  flower.     Hedychium  coronarium  rivals 
the  finest  of  Orchids  in  sheen  and  in  whiteness 
and  in  its  exquisite  perfume.     Rarely  have  I  ever 
come  across  the  dainty  little  Davallia  parvula  so 
fresh  and  dense  and  mossy  as  it  is  here  grown, 
though  I  have  seen  it  on  mossy  tree  trunks  and 
branches  at  home  overhanging  the  Bornean  rivers 
and     streams.      One    remarkable    specimen     ot 
Hajmanthui  Catherinie,  bearing  nme  of  its  great 
globular  spikes  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height  over  its 
spreading  light  green   Crinum-like    leaves,   had 
just  gone  out  of  bloom,  but  a  photograph  bore 
testimony  to  its  gorgeous  beauty  as  seen  in  its 
glowintr  hue   of   scarlet   petal    and    gold-tipped 
anthers  when  at  its  best.     So  also  the  flower  of 
the  gods  from  Table  Mountain,  Disa  granditlora, 
was  past  its   best,   but   the   old   spikes   showed 
plainly  what  a  gorgeous  display  it   must  have 
made.     One  mass  of  Lielia  anceps  throwing  up 
twenty-nine  spikes  promises  much  beauty  later 
on   and  a  batch  of  the  vivid  crimson-scarlet  Be- 
gonia Fra'belli  lit  up  one  of  the  greenhouses  with 
its  brilliant  floral  fire. 
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Tobacco   or  the    Petunias, 
Honeysuckle  on  the  walls. 

I    have    seen    Straffan    under     many    phases, 
scathed    by    a    bitter    winter's     frost,     and    ai 
flowery    and    sweet    under    a    genial    summers 
sunshine,    but  there    is    a    rich    and    satisfying 
peace  about   thg    place    during    fruity    autumi 
that   sinks  into  one's   heart  too  deep  for  mere 
words.     But  then  the  garden  here  is  a  long  and 
well-tended  growth  of  ininy  years.     There  have 
been  no  sudden  spurts,  no  fussy  alterations  or  so- 
called  improvements  :  there  are  even  some  parts 
allowed  to  remain,  and  now  planted,  for  the  sake 
of  the  memoried  past  rather  than  for  their  present- 
day  use  or  beauty  ;  and  so  we  have  here  a  garden 
rich    in    thought,   rich  in   care,   rich   in    subtle 
memories,  as  well  as  one  merely  sweet  and  fair 
with  flowers.     The  privilege  of  seeing  and  enjoy- 
inT  its  shady  walks  and  flowery  paths  is  freely 
granted  to  all  who  ask  permission  to  see  its  many 
phases,  and  so  it  remains  to  us  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting   spots  in    the    fertile  and    historical 
county  of  Kildare,  which  was  beautiful  and  flowery 
(as  history  tells  us)  in  the  sixth  century  or  earher, 
when  St.  Brigida  had  her  oratory  under  an  Uak 
tree  there,  just  as  the  monks  in  Yorkshire  lived 
under  the  spreading  Yew  trees  before  the  walla 
and  roofs  of  Fountains  Abbey  arose  around  them. 

F.    W.    BnRBIDGE. 


Speaking  of  colour  reminds  me  that  on  one  of 
the  walls  here  is  a  young  plant  of  Vitis  hederacea, 
supposed  to  be  the  common  old  Virginian  Creeper, 
but  its  foliage  is  so  enormous  that  I  suspect  it  is 
a  seminal  form.  The  lower  leaves  are  three 
to  five-lobed,  and  the  largest  of  the  five  lobes 
which  I  actually  measured  is  10  inches  long  by 
5  inches  wide.  The  entire  leaf  is  (petiole  included) 
20  inches  long,  and  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  two  cen- 
tral lateral  leaflets  16  inches,  the  colour  now  being 
brilliant  reddish  brown,  shading  to  bright  red- 
crimson.  After  making  all  due  allowance  for  a 
healthy  young  plant  in  deep  rich  soil  and  a  genial 
aspect,  I  still  think  leaves  of  this  gigantic  siz5  are 
remarkable  on  the  old  Virginian  Creepsr. 

There  is  an  old  enclosed  garden  at  Straffan 
surrounded  by  walls  and  greenhouses,  having 
flower  borders  and  walks  around  a  central  grass 
plot  with  a  dial.  Here,  amongst  the  other  flowers, 
is  an  irregular  row  of  great  tufts  of  the  old  blue 
Aster  bessarabicus  covered  with  their  great 
Daisy  flowers,  and  the  purple-blue  flowers  are 
again,  in  their  turn,  covered  with  a  host  of  butter- 
flies on  sunny  days  ;  so  that  you  almost  think  of 
the  insect  life  of  the  tropics  as  you  see  them 
fluttering  and  dancing  and  basking  in  the  sun. 
They  are  mostly  the  orange  and  black  tortoise  shell 
variety,  but  amongst  them,  in  more  regal  colour- 
ing, are  great  red  admirals.  Then  at  night,  or 
rather  in  the  gloaming,  come  the  humming-bird 
hawk  moths,  brisk  and  alert,  to  rifle  sweets  from 
the    long-tubed     flowers    of    the    white-flowered 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

national  chrysanthemum  society. 

There  was  a  large  and  important  meeting  of  the 
floral  committee  of  this  society  on  'Wednesday, 
October  23,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  'Westmmster, 
Mr.  T.  Bevan  presiding.  The  display  of  novelties 
was  remarkably  interesting,  and  some  very  tine 
varieties  were  submitted  to  the  committee.  Many 
of  the  flowers,  however,  were  only  conspicuous  by 
their  size,  coarseness  prevailing  to  a  large  extent, 
uncertainty  in  tone  of  colour  being  also  notice- 
able in  many  instances.  The  committee,  however, 
although  the  task  was  a  heavy  one.  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  sorted  out  the  gram  from 
the  chaff.  The  principal  exhibitors  on  this  occa- 
sion were  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Moi^ieur 
Ernest  Calvat,  Mr.  Briscoelronside,  Mr-  ^-  J- 
Jones,  Mr.  'William  Seward,  Mr.  J.  H.  'Weeks, 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Mr.  Godfrey   &c. 

First-class  certificates  were  awardel  to  the 
under-mentioned  varieties :— 

Chrysanthemum  Edith  Tabor.— A  very  fine 
Japanese  of  large  size,  having  long  drooP'ng 
florets,  curly  at  the  tips  ;  colour  a  very  clear 
canary-yellow,  with  a  faint  shading  of  lemon. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Notcutt. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Chas.  Blick.--A  Japan- 
ese of  great  sizj  and  substance,  with  narrow 
grooved  florets,  curling  at  the  tips  This  is  a 
pure  white  variety,  and  was  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Bl  ck 
Chrysanthemum  John  SEWARD,--An  English 
seedling  Japanese  with  great  length  of  floret,  a 
large,  substantial  flower.  The  florets  are  rather 
broid  and  of  medium  width  Colour  a  fine  shade 
of  deep  canary  -  yellow,  shaded  lemon-yellow. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Wm.  Seward.  i„„.v,„ 

Chrysanthemum  Dorothy  Seward.— Another 
Japanese  from  the  same  source  as  the  preceding, 
deep  rich  crimson,  tinted  carmine,  reverse  rich 
eold.     From  Mr.  W.  Seward. 

Chrysknthemcm  Mrs.  J.  Shrimpton.-A  large 
Japanese  variety,  having  very  long  florets, 
twisted  at  the  tips,  and  of  a  deep  orange-yellow 
shade,  streaked  reddish  crimson.     Also  from  Mr 

^^Chrysanthemum  Lady  Byron. -A  cross  be- 
tween Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  and  Puritan.  A  big 
incurved  Japanese  with  broad  grooved  florets. 
This  is  a  handsome  solid-looking  flower  and  was 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Weeks.  ,       a    „1« 

Chrysanthemum  Piccinino  (pompon).— A  glo- 
bular, well-formed  little  ^OYer;co\ouvTosjpnr. 
pie,  reverse  silvery.  Rused  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  Briscoelronside. 
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Chkysajjthemum  Miss  Annie  Holden. — A 
neat-looking  single  variety,  a  yellow  Mary  Ander- 
son. One  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons'  novel- 
ties. 

Chrysanthemum  Mutual  Friend. — Another 
monster  white  Japanese  with  a  delicate  wax-like 
shade.  It  has  very  long  curly  florets,  deeply 
grooved  and  a  show  flower  in  every  way.  From 
Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

Chrysanthemum  D.  B.  Crane.— An  incurved 
of  the  old  type,  solid  and  substantial  in  build 
and  with  petals  of  good  form  ;  colour  deep  golden 
amber.     Staged  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  Ethel  Addison. — A  massive- 
looking  incurved  .Japanese,  with  very  broad 
florets  ;  inside  colour  rich  rosy  amaranth,  reverse 
silvery.     Also  from  Mr.  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  Dorothy  Gibson. — This  is 
somewhat  of  a  novelty,  for  it  belongs  to  the  re- 
flexed  section.  It  has  regularly  arranged  flat 
florets,  is  above  the  usual  size,  and  the  colour  is  a 
rich  deep  golden  yellow.  Mr.  R.  Owen  was  the 
exhibitor. 

Some  other  meritorious  varieties  were  staged 
and  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following  :  M. 
Benj.  Giroud,  a  fine  globular  crimson  Japanese  ; 
M.  G.  Montigny,  a  large  Japanese,  white,  slightly 
tinted  purple  ;  M.  Aug.  Gache,  Japanese,  white, 
suffused  purple ;  Mme.  A.  de  Galbert,  large 
white  Japanese  with  broad  florets  ;  Mrs.  James 
Lewis,  a  very  fine  creamy  white  Japanese  ;  M. 
George  Biron,  crimson  and  gold  ;  Beauty  of  Teign- 
mouth,  Pride  of  Madford,  an  Australian  novelty, 
S.  B.  Levick,  Yellow  Source  d'Or,  T.  B.  Hay- 
wood, &c. 

THE  UKITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 

AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  ninth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  society  was 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  H. 
Veitch,  on  Thursday,  October  17,  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  when  there  was  present  a 
large  number  of  friends  and  supporters,  more,  in 
fact,  than  for  some  years  past.  The  success  of 
the  evening's  meeting  cannot  but  be  ensured  both 
by  the  lucid  and  in  every  other  respect  admirable 
address  of  the  chairman,  and  by  the  great  interest 
evinced  throughout  by  those  gentlemen  who  sup- 
ported him.  These  included  Messrs.  A.  Moss, 
H.  J.  Veitch,  W.  Nutting,  P.  Barr,  G.  Wythes, 
H.  B.  May,  W.  Y.  Baker,  H.  Cutbush,  H.  Can- 
nell, W.  Iceton,  and  several  others.  In  proposing 
the  future  and  extended  prosperity  of  the  society 
Mr.  James  Veitch  put  before  the  meeting  the 
chief  features  of  this  the  best  of  all  benefit 
societies  for  gardeners  to  join.     He  said; — 

I  do  not  purpose  to-night  to  weary  you  with  figures' 
or  to  enter  fully  into  the  benefits  to  which  members  of 
this  society  are  entitled,  as  probably  most  of  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  them  than  I  am  ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  points  I  would  like  to  mention.  First,  and 
most  important  of  these,  is  the  welcome  news  that  the 
committee  have  very  recently  found  themselves  in  a 
position  to  raise  the  weekly  allowance  in  case  of  sick- 
ness ;  thus  tlioge  who  contribute  on  the  lowfr  scal<^ 
will  in  future,  should  need  arise,  receive  weekly  12s. 
inste;id  of  10s.  Gd.,  and  those  on  the  higher  sealo  i8s. 
instead  of  16s.  That  the  funds  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  p<^rmit  of  the  weekly  allowance  in  case  of  sickness 
bein?  raised  without  raising  the  subscription  there  is 
no  donbt — nerer  has  the  society's  njndition  been  so 
satisfactory  as  at  the  present  time — the  invested  funds 
in  trustees'  stocks  now  standing  at  £10,300  (though  I 
am  told  their  market  value  to-day  is  close  on  £'11, (100), 
showing  an  increase  of  £000  on  the  last  balance-slicet. 
For  the  pa't  three  years  the  investments  have  increased 
at  the  rate  of  £1000  per  a-juum.  The  cause  of  the 
funds  permitting — a9  they  undoubtedly  do — of  this 
grfat  move  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  few  cases  of 
illness  the  healthiest  of  all  callings  provides,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  members  are  in  per- 
manent work,  and  do  not  come  on  the  sick  fund  when 
ill  for  only  a  few  days. 

On  the  necessity  for  thrift  in  general,  and  the;  strong 
advisability  of  joining  such  a  benefit  and  iirovidcnt 
society  as  this  wh<Mi  young,  it  would  he  I'usy  to  dwell, 
and  much  might  he  said  on  the  necessity  of  tljrift  for 
the  young  men  and  fr-remon  in  the  large  gardi-iis  ol'  this 
country,  more  especially  as  the  occupation  they  have 


chosen  has  suffered  so  much,  and  is  still  suffering 
through  recent  years  of  depression  and  through  tlic 
very  large  number  who  are  continually  entering  its 
ranks.  To  such  would  I  especially  recommend  the 
Benefitand  Provident  Society.  The'youuger  one  joins, 
the  sooner  a  large  deposit  is  acquired,  and  the  sooner 
one  will  find  himself  in  the  position  of  certain  members 
at  present,  whoso  interest  on  the'r  deposit  is  greater 
than  the  amount  annually  paid  in  subscriptions.  Of 
its  security  and  successful  future  they  may  feel  assured  ; 
and  even  now,  despite  an  average  loss  per  anuum  of 
thirty  members — due  to  death  and  to  some  who  allow 
their  payments  to  lapse — the  new  members  average 
sixty,  a  nett  g.T,in  of  thirty  new  members  per  annum. 
Not  sufficiently  well  known  perhaps  is  one  very  im- 
portant rule,  viz.,  that,  by  which  a  member  on  attain- 
ing the  age  of  seventy,  when  he  ceases  to  participate 
in  the  bpnefits  of  the  sick  fund,  may  annually  draw  a 
portion  of  his  balance  (which  at  that  age  must  neces- 
sarily be  large),  and  at  the  same  time  be  qualified  for 
assistance  from  the  benevoUnt  fund,  should  he  re- 
quire it.  It  is  true  no  member  hns  as  yet  availed  him- 
self of  this  rule,  the  reason  probably  being  the  society 
has  only  just  existed  long  enough  for  it  to  be  possible. 

Peculiar  to  this  society,  and  undoubtedly  of  great 
value,  is  the  convalescent  fund,  a  fund  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  foresight  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Sher- 
wood. This  fund  is  purely  a  voluntary  one,  and  it  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  to  send  away  for  a 
time  any  member  who  may  have  been  so  prostrated 
by  illness  as  to  render  a  change  imperative,  but  who 
may  not  have  the  wherewithal  needful.  To  generous 
friends,  and  to  those  who  are  enjoying  a  larger  share  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world  than  falls  to  all  of  us,  I 
would  venture  to  ask  something  more  than  a  kindly 
thought  for  this  fund  when  the  United  Horticultural 
Benefit  and  Prondent  Society  uext  comes  tippermost 
in  their  minds. 

Most  of  us  here,  and  certainly  those  interested  in 
tlie  three  great  bodies  for  doing  good  connected  with 
our  calling,  are  aware  of  the  use  this  society  must  be 
to  any  member  in  case  of  illness,  but  to  our  visitors  I 
weuld  say,  for  a  moderate  monthly  payment  he  re- 
ceives a  liberal  weekly  allowance  during  sickness  ;  for 
no  payment  at  all  he  may,  if  a  fit  subject  in  the 
op:nion  of  the  committee,  participate  in  the  con- 
valescent fund.  Should  he  in  his  old  age  be  in  want, 
the  benevolent  fund  is  at  his  service  ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  for  in  this  point  the  society  differs  from 
others  of  its  kind,  he  does  not  lose  his  deposit  should 
his  payments  unfortunately  lapse,  and  he,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  or  in  case  of  death  any  one  hemay  have 
named,  may  withdraw  the  full  sum  with  the  interest 
nlaced  to  his  credit  up  to  the  time  he  ceased  subscrib- 
ing, without  any  deductions  whatsoever. 

In  a  few  words  spoken  later  in  the  evening  by 
the  treasurer  (Mr.  James  Hudson),  allusion  was 
made  to  the  splendid  progress  made  by  the 
society  since  the  inauguration  of  these  anniver- 
saries in  1887.  Then  when  the  society  had  at- 
tained its  twenty-first  year  there  were  177  mem- 
bers (benel3t)  on  its  books,  now  there  are  nSl. 
Then  the  invested  funds  amounted  to  £.36.50, 
whilst  now  they  stand  at  £10,.Si)l).  There  were 
in  1887  12  hon.  members,  now  there  are  50,  this 
showing  beyond  any  doubt  the  soundness  of  the 
society,  than  which  no  better  .argument  in  con- 
junction with  the  thoroughly  practical  speech  of 
the  chairman  could  be  deduced.  The  surprising 
fact  remains  that  gardeners  do  not  join  its  ranks 
in  still  greater  numbers,  but  there  is  one  most 
pleasing  feature — it  is  that  of  gardeners  joining 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  society  has  their  confidence.  Mr. 
Sherwood  again  contributed  £5  5s.  to  the  con- 
valescent fund,  Messrs.  Iceton  and  Mott  both  be- 
came life  members  of  £10  Ids.  each,  and  Messrs. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Geo.  Wythes,  and  H.  J.  Jones 
hon.  members  of  21s.  each  annually,  whilst  dona- 
tions came  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Monro,  each  of  21s.  There  was  a  most  liberal 
display  of  flowers  and  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  H.  Cannell 
and  .Sons,  Laing  and  Sons,  and  others,  a  plentiful 
dessert  adding  to  the  features  of  the  tables.  The 
chairman  announced  that  for  the  chairman  of 
of  next  year  he  had  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Nutting,  of  Messrs.  Nutting  and  Sons, 
whose  wide  experience  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  for  that  post. 

Those  desirous  of  obtaining  rules,  &c. ,  can  have 
the  same  forwarded  on  application  to  the  secre- 


tary, Mr.   W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Bal- 
ham,  S.W.     

Boyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  29,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  The  committees  will  meet  as  usual 
at  12  o'clock,  and  at  3  p.m.  a  magic  lantern 
lecture  on  Potatoes  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Sutton. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Tne  mildness  of  tlie  seasor.— As  showing 
the  extraordinary  mildness  of  the  season,  says  the 
Western  Ilomini/  Neirs  of  October  21,  a  large  dish 
of  beautifully  fine  and  ripe  Strawberries  was  on 
Thursday  last  gathered  by  ISIiss  Gladys  Wade 
in  the  gardens  at  Wear  Gifford  Rectory,  near 
Bideford. 

Micliaelmas  Daisies  in  pots  make  pretty 
groups  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  and  doubtless 
there  are  many  who  might  grow  and  enjoy  them 
in  this  way.  It  is  important  to  select  suitable 
kinds.  Those  of  slender  and  free-branched  growth 
are  most  suitable,  the  varieties  of  A.  cordifohus 
such  as  elegans  and  e.  Diana,  also  A.  turbinellus, 
being  the  best  at  Kew.  A.  ericoides,  too,  a  most 
graceful  and  late-flowering  sort,  would  well  repay 
any  extra  attention  of  this  kind,  and  last  long  in 
flower  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Apple  Bismarck. — This  Apple  has  borne  a 
heavy  crop  of  large,  handsome  fruits  on  young 
trees  this  season,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  profit- 
able variety.  The  trees  themselves  are  exceed- 
ingly healthy  and  show  no  signs  of  canker.  Some 
English  Paradise  stocks  were  grafted  with  Bis- 
marck last  April,  and  one,  which  produced  three 
shoots  of  about  18  inches  in  length,  was  found  to 
be  carrying  three  fruits,  the  largest  of  which 
scaled  9  oz.,  while  the  remaining  two  weighed 
between  them  a  trifle  under  10  oz.— S.  W.  F. 

Adiantum  Farleyense.  —  This  when  well 
grown  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  Maiden-hair 
Ferns,  its  heavy,  luxuriant  fronds  being  none  the 
less  graceful  although  so  massive.  In  a  warm 
house  at  Howick  we  lately  saw  two  grand  speci- 
mens growing  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof.  The  largest  plant  was  a  magnificent  piece. 
The  basket  it  filled  was  of  considerable  size,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  plant,  if  the  drooping  fronds 
were  held  up  horizontally,  would  not  be  less  than 
6  feet. 

Flowers  from  Winchmore  HilL— Mr.  Perry 
sends  us  a  gathering  of  good  things  still  in  flower 
with  him.  Chrysanthemum  latifolium  grandi- 
florum  is  a  very  fine  form,  but  Coreopsis  pubescens 
is  not  unlike  a  fine  variety  of  C.  lanceolata  we 
have  had.  Inula  ensifolia  is  a  dwarf  in  a  family 
of  giants,  only  about  5  inches  high,  but  making 
tufts  of  yellow  bloom.  Some  good  varieties  of 
double  Primroses  we  note  with  pleasure,  also  the 
purple  Groundsel,  a  good  late  autumn  flower,  and 
fine  Asters.  W.  Bowman  still  remains  the  best 
form  of  the  purple  New  England  Aster,  and  A. 
Bigelowi  as  sent  is  very  good. 

TropsBolumpentapliyllum.— A  trio  of  grace- 
ful climbers  that  we  like  to  see  often  are  Tropajo- 
lum  speciosum,  T.  tuberosum  and  the  species 
above  mentioned,  which  we  noted  flowering  freely 
at  Eslington  Hall.  It  is  perhaps  the  least  showy 
of  the  three,  but  none  the  less  charming,  quite 
distinct  from  either  of  the  others,  its  long,  spurred 
(lowers  with  their  reflexed  segments  resembling 
those  of  some  of  the  Fuchsias  of  the  F.  r-eflexa 
type.  These  plants  are  such  light  and  slender 
growers,  that  even  our  choicest  shrubs  may  fur- 
nish them  the  needful  support  and  gain  much 
in  beauty  by  doing  so. 

Smilax  aspera  makes  a  fine  screen  of  rich 
leafage  and  a  beautiful  mantle  for  the  back  wall 
of  a  glass  house.  There  is  a  grand  plant  of  it  in 
a  house  at  Chillingham  Castle.      This  was  raised 
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from  seed  brought  home  from  the  Riviera.  From 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  high  back  wall  it  forms  a 
mantle  of  deep  green,  and  the  shoots  are  terminated 
by  long  feathery  panicles  of  tiny  creamy  white 
flowers.  In  southern  gardens  it  is  quite  hardy, 
and  might  be  seen  more  frequently,  especially 
scrambling  over  a  bold  rock  in  a  rock  garden.  It 
has  heart-shaped  leaves  with  curved  spines  along 
their  edges. 

Sunflower  Bouquet  d'Or. — This  is  a  beau- 
tiful double-flowered  variety  of  Helianthus  multi- 
florus,  which  we  noted  among  many  good  hardy 
flowers  in  the  garden  at  Eslington  Hall.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  variety  Soleil  d'Or,  and 
difl'ers  particularly  from  the  ordinary  form  of 
H.  multiflorus  plenus  in  its  well-defined  outer  ray 
of  broad  guard  petals.  The  centre  is  very  full 
and  the  colour  of  the  entire  flower  a  deep  rich 
yellow.  It  flowers  profusely  and  the  blooms  are 
borne  on  long  stems  well  above  the  leaves.  Both 
for  efl'ect  in  the  garden  and  for  cutting  it  deserves 
a  place  among  the  best  autumn  flowers. 

Seliotropes. — Among  the  charming  series 
sent  to  us  for  trial  by  Messrs.  Bruant,  of  Poitiers, 
are  Mme.  Heni  Andrd  and  Madeleine  Viand.  Per- 
haps the  most  charming  of  all  is  Mme.  Ren§ 
Andre,  a  soft  deep  purple,  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
kind  which  deserves  to  be  grown  in  every  garden 
where  Heliotropes  are  cultivated.  Mme.  Barsby 
has  flowers  of  a  deep  violet-blue  colour,  and  Mme. 
Bruant  in  a  similar  rich  shade  is  a  superb  kind. 
Cameleon  and  Picciola  are  two  more  handsome 
kinds  of  tall,  robust  f;rowlh,  quite  shrub-like,  and 
covered  with  large  trusses  of  reddish  purple 
flowers. 

Berberidopsis  corallina. — A  very  fine  plant 
of  this  is  now  in  bloom  at  Cragside,  Northum- 
berland. It  is  grown  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  Desfontainea  noted  in  The  Garden  (p.  .310), 
but  is  trained  to  the  wall  at  the  back,  which  it 
completely  hides  from  top  to  bottom,  whilst  it  has 
a  branch-spread  of  rather  moie  than  6  yards. 
Growing  outwards  from  the  wall  .and  drooping 
gracefully  are  hundreds  of  slender  shoots,  each 
one  terminated  in  a  long  raceme  of  many  deep 
coral-red  flowers  and  buds.  Its  beauty  will  last 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  doubtless  the  protect- 
ing lights  will  soon  be  placed  in  position. 

Morina  longifolia  deserves  more  attention 
from  those  who  grow  hardy  flowers,  as  we  rarely 
see  it  in  gardens.  We  noted  several  handsome 
tufts  of  it  in  the  borders  at  Cragside,  where  it 
does  well,  as  some  of  the  finest  spikes  had  borne 
no  less  than  twelve  whorls  of  flowers.  Such 
spikes  last  many  weeks  in  flower,  produce  number- 
less blossoms,  and  are  quaintly  pretty,  with  the 
varying  tints  of  the  white  woolly  buds  and  ex- 
panded flowers,  which  are  first  blush-white,  but 
develop  colour  till  they  become  deep  rose.  The 
flowers  are  sweetly  scented,  and  the  leaves  give 
off  an  agreeable  scent  when  handled,  but  they  are 
too  spiny  to  permit  of  much  handling. 

Berberis  chinensis  or  Thunbergi.— In  the 
whole  group  of  Barberries  and  Mahonias  there  is 
no  kind  so  varied  and  delightful  in  its  several 
aspects  of  seasonable  beauty  as  this.  It  is  a 
deciduous  kind,  and  herein  lie  its  varied  charms. 
Its  new  leaves  in  spring  are  of  the  lightest  shade 
of  tender  green,  the  flowers  deep  lemon-yellow, 
whilst  it  finishes  up  the  season  before  its  leaves 
fall  with  a  perfect  glow  of  orange  and  vermilion, 
quite  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  for  autumn 
colour.  We  saw  a  nice  bush  of  it  recently  at 
Blagdon,  Northumberland,  but  it  is  a  shrub  that 
should  be  frequently  seen  in  gardens  boldly  massed 
or  grouped,  not  in  single  isolated  bushes. 

The  Sweet  Verbena  at  Howick.— In  the 
flower  garden  at  Howick,  Northumberland,  several 
beds  are  tilled  with  this  plant  that  is  always  wel- 
come in  the  garden.  It  is  hardier  than  generally 
supposed,  as  although  Howick  derives  some 
benefit  from  its  nearness  to  the  coast,  27°  of  frost 
were  registered  here  last  winter.  The  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  Inglis  for  the  protection  of  the 
Sweet  Verbena  during  winter  is  to  thickly  mulch 
the  bed  with  leaves,  which  are  filled  in  among  the 


branches  of  the  shrub  to  keep  the  leaves  in  place. 
The  plants  are  not  cut  down  till  the  protection  is 
removed  in  spring.  This  fragrant  plant  is  worth 
such  attention  to  preserve  and  ensure  its  growth 
every  year. 

Stocks  in  northern  gardens.— When  look- 
ing through  some  of  the  best  northern  gardens, 
even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  present  month, 
we  saw  fine  Stocks  in  abundant  bloom.  At 
Howick  a  long  border  in  the  kitchen  garden  had 
a  row  of  the  East  Lothian  purple  Stock,  a  good 
strain,  deep  and  rich  in  colour  and  kept  very  true. 
Mr.  Inglis  saves  his  own  seed,  which  gives  80  per 
cent,  of  perfectly  double-flowered  plants.  A  white 
Intermediate  Stock  was  also  very  good  and  pro- 
fuse in  blossom.  At  Lambton,  too,  we  noticed 
that  Mr.  Hunter  grows  Stocks  extensively  in  the 
beds  and  borders,  and  here  also  they  were  flower- 
ing freely  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Tree  Carnations. — I  herewith  send  you  a  few 
blooms  of  Miss  Joliffe  and  La  Neige  Carnations. 
I  cannot  distinguish  the  slightest  oitference 
between  the  so-called  Miss  Joliffe  Improved  and 
the  original  stock.  I  do  not  disbud,  as  if  terminal 
blooms  are  not  wanted,  the  secondary  ones  come 
in  later  on.  Were  disbudding  practised,  the  in- 
dividual blooms  would  doubtless  be  larger. — 
J.  Crawford,  Coddini/lon  Hall,  Newark. 

*^*  A  very  beautiful  gathering,  the  flowers  of 
La  Neige  of  the  purest  white  and  sweetly  scented. 
As  sent,  we  cannot  see  the  slightest  difference 
between  Miss  Joliffe  and  its  so-called  improved 
form. — Ed. 

Fl  jwers  f c om  Orleans.  —  Messrs.  Barbier 
Brothers,  Orleans,  send  us  an  interesting  ad- 
dition to  the  beautiful  things  of  the  present 
week  in  a  variety  of  Polygonum,  P.  amplexi- 
caule,  that  has  long  sprays  of  pure  white 
blossoms.  It  is  a  pretty  Knotweed  and  deserves 
to  be  grown  with  the  best  of  the  family, 
which  is  so  valuable  and  good  in  colour, 
and  so  free  even  in  places  outside  the  garden 
proper.  They  also  send  Helenium  autumnale 
superbum,  which  no  doubt  is  a  good  autumn 
plant.  The  flowering  qualities  of  these  Heleniums 
are  splendid,  although  we  doubt  if  any  of  them 
show  this  fine  C|uality  in  such  a  high  degree  as 
the  little  H.  pumilum,  which  with  us  begins  in 
summer  and  flowers  right  on. 

Carnation  Reginald  Godfrey  in  autumn. — 
As  promised,  I  herewith  send  you  a  few  blooms  of 
Carnations.  To  really  appreciate  these  varieties 
you  want  to  see  them  growing.  1  grow  all  the 
popular  kinds,  but  of  my  strain  I  get  a  plant  in 
two-thirds  of  the  time  and  with  five  times  the 
qnantity  of  bloom.  The  pink  is  Reginald  Godfrey  ; 
the  nearest  variety  to  it  is  Mrs.  Leopold  Roth- 
schild (syn..  Mile.  The'rfese  Franco),  but  the  latter  is 
a  much  slower  grower,  gives  but  one-fifth  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  more  apt  to  burst  and  not  so 
sweet-scented.  I  struck  plants  of  Reginald  Godfrey 
in  March,  planted  them  out  in  May,  and  had 
sheaves  of  good  bloom  in  August.  I  took  the 
plants  up  about  six  weeks  ago  and  they  are  now 
coming  into  bloom  again  and  will  go  right 
through  the  winter.  The  white  is  Miss  Mary 
Godfrey. — W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmonlh. 

Autumn  Snowdrops. — The  first  Snowdrop  of 
autumn  here  is  the  Galanthus  octobrensis,  which 
opened  its  flowers  on  October  3,  but  it  was  very 
quickly  succeeded  by  a  couple  of  bulbs  of  the 
rare  G.  Regince  Olga;,  which  1  owe  to  the  genero- 
sity of  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  who 
has  succeeded  in  again  introducing  it  to  our  gar- 
dens. The  last-named  kind,  like  G.  octobrensis, 
blooms  on  scapes  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  height, 
that  appear  before  the  leaves.  It  has  an  elegant, 
drooping,  long-petalled  flower,  and  the  markings 
on  the  inner  segments  .are  large  and  of  a  peculiar 
pale  soft  green  tint.  This  variety  was  grown  by 
the  late  Rev.  HarpurCrewe,  but  seems  to  have 
been  lost  after  his  death,  so  that  we  are  all  the 
more  glad  to  welcome  it  back  to  the  ranks  of  cul- 
tivated autumnal-flowermg  Snowdrops. — F.  W.  B. 

Fruit  farming. — Mr.  George  Barham,  Dane- 
hurst,  Hampstead,  in  a  letter  to  the  Mornimj 
Post  concerning  the  carriage  of  fruit,  says ;  " '  Why 


do  not  farmers  grow  more  fruit  ? '  is  a  question 
often  asked  by  our  urban  friends.  Perhaps  the 
following  little  incident  may  enlighten  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  worth  the  notice  of  our  new- 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  for  unless  something  is 
done  by  those  in  authority  to  protect  individual 
farmers  from  such  cases  of  imposition,  fruit  must 
be  left  to  rot  on  the  ground  and  land  continue  to 
go  out  of  cultivation.  I  have  a  small  orchard  at 
one  of  my  Sussex  farms,  and  seeing  that  I  could 
only  get  6d.  a  bushel  offered  for  the  Apples,  which 
are  of  good  quality,  I  ordered  the  bailiff  to  tend  a 
few  bushels  to  my  house  in  London.  Four 
bushels  have  arrived,  and  the  railway  carriage 
paid  to  the  carman  on  delivery  was  63.,  or  just 
three  times  the  value  of  the  Apples.  The  sending 
station  (Wadhurst)  is  forty  miles  from  London, 
and  the  South-Eastern  is  the  railway  company 
which  thus  strangles  and  destroys  the  trade  and 
agriculture  of  the  district." 

Lauiustinus    at    Howth    Junction.— For 

many  years  I  have  admired  the  clean,  dense  and 
healthy  aspect  of  this  shrub  as  grown  on  the  ex- 
posed platform  of  the  G.N.R.  station  at  Howth 
Junction,  whence  the  line  diverges  for  Drogheda 
and  Belfast.  This  year  the  flowers  are  earlier 
than  usual  and  also  much  more  profuse  and  beau- 
tiful ;  indeed,  they  remind  one  of  the  old  exhibi- 
tion plants  of  the  past,  the  "  elephants  "  of  the 
Baines,  Cole  and  Cypher  epoch,  since  these  Laurus- 
tinus  bushes  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as 
gigantic  Ixora  bushes  covered  with  snow-whito 
trusses  of  bloom  instead  of  with  scarlet  one.-*. 
Howth  Junction  stands  on  a  windswept  neck 
of  land  with  sea  on  both  sides  and  is  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  N.W.  gale?,  and  jet  Laurustinus  and 
Portugal  Laurels  grow  most  luxuriantly  and 
flower  well  also  on  the  warm  sandy  soil.  The  only 
shelter  is  a  slight  belt  of  Larch  or  Pine  on  the 
windy  side.  Those  interested  in  sea  side  flower- 
ing shrubs  might  do  worse  than  include  all  the 
forms  of  the  Laurustinus  amongst  their  selection 
when  planting. — F.  W.  B. 

Outside    Tomatoes    in    October. — To    see 

Tomatoes  ripening  their  fruits  on  open  walls  in 
October  is  a  rare  occurrence  at  any  time  in  this 
country,  the  more  so  when  the  middle  of  the 
month  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing such  is  the  fact,  the  foliage  and  growth  very 
little  worse  than  we  see  often  in  summer.  I 
was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  above  during  a 
quiet  walk  the  other  day.  The  Tomatoes  were 
growing  against  a  brick  wall  about  6  feet  high, 
and  the  plants  which  had  been  fruiting  for  some 
time  were  well  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  carrying 
good  trusses  of  large  shapely  fruits.  No  protec- 
tion has  been  given  them  at  any  time  ;  indeed, 
any  such  has  scarcely  been  needed,  while  the  full 
south  aspect  has  evidently  just  suited  the  latei- 
set  bunches  of  fruit.  The  exceptional  heat  of 
September  as  well  as  the  comparative  absence  of 
rain,  and,  not  least,  the  warm  nights  of  which  we 
have  had  a  full  share,  have  no  doubt  all  played  a 
part  in  the  full  and  complete  ripening  of  such 
good  fruits  in  the  middle  of  October. — E.  J. 

Cosmos  sulphureus. — Referring  to  receni 
notes  in  The  Garden  on  Cosmos  sulphureus,  if 
Mr.  W.  Thompson  will  examine  his  plants  more 
closely  he  will  perhaps  discover  that  they  are 
Bidens  ferulaifolia,  not  Cosmos  sulphureus.  At 
least,  this  has  been  my  experience  with  seeds 
said  to  be  of  C.  sulphureus  from  New  Zealand,  e\  i- 
dently  from  the  same  source  as  those  secured 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  to  which  his  description 
fits.  C.  sulphureus  (Car.)  is  in  cultivation  here, 
though  rare,  and  a  first-rate  annual.  Under  cul- 
tivation it  forms  a  sturdy,  much-branched  plant, 
4  feet  to  .5  feet  high.  It  flowers  in  a  young 
state  and  through  the  season.  The  flowers  have 
the  blunt  wide  petals  of  C.  bipinnatus  .and  are 
equally  large.  They  vary  somewhat  in  colour, 
from  light  to  deep  orange-yellow.  Cosmos  vars. 
are  favourite  plants  here,  but  mostly  flower  too 
late  in  the  season  to  ensure  a  safe  crop  of  bloom 
out  of  doors  in  this  latitude.  Some  selections  of 
C.  bipinnatus  have  been  made  lately  which  flower 
earlier  than  the  type  and  which  will   prove  valu- 
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able.  The  yellow  species  noted  above  is  also 
likely  to  be  much  appreciated  for  its  early-flower- 
ing habit  as  well  as  its  fine  colour. — J.  N.  Gerakd, 
Elizabeth,  X.J. 

Schizostylis  coccinea. — Clumps  of  the  above 
dotted  about  the  herbaceous  borders  are  now  ex- 
panding their  beautiful  crimson  flowers,  which 
should  severe  frost  keep  off  promise  to  be  finer 
than  usual  this  year.  No  more  useful  or  easily 
grown  plant  than  this  can  be  found  for  conserva- 
tory decoration  during  the  early  winter  months. 
Plants  intended  for  this  purpose  are  best  prepared 
by  breaking  up  the  clumps  into  small  pieces  in 
April  and  planting  them  15  inches  apart  in  good 
soil  upon  a  south  border.  An  occasional  watering 
until  ihey  are  established  and  keeping  free  from 
weeds  is  all  the  attention  they  require  throughout 
the  summer.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  and 
potted  early  in  October,  or  before  sharp  frosts  are 
likely  to  occur,  as  I  have  found  that  plants  grown 
in  rich  soil  are  more  susceptible  to  injury  from 
frost  than  are  fho5e  that  have  stood  for  some 
years  in  the  fame  place.  Last  year  ours  were  not 
lifted  on  October  19,  when  a  sharp  frost  occurred, 
which  sadly  crippled  the  flowers,  many  of  which 
failed  to  open.  Others  scattered  about  the 
border!  and  under  the  shelter  of  fruit  trees 
escape  rt  and  gave  a  quantity  of  spikes  of  bloom 
until  the  new  year. — James  Day,  Galloicay  House, 
Garlieslown,  N.B. 


Railway  station  flower  gardens.— It  is  to 

be  hoped  that  other  railway  companies  will  imitate, 
or  even  emulate,  the  action  of  the  Midland 
directors,  and  institute  prizes  or  other  induce- 
ments for  the  making  and  keeping  of  useful  and 
pretty  gardens  along  their  lines.  After  all  it 
would  be  an  economic  policy,  for  in  no  other 
decorative  way  would  a  few  pounds  go  so  far  and 
afford  80  much  satisfaction  to  the  railway  officials 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  travelling  public. 
Let  U3  hops  that  the  dreary  and  bare  country 
stations  will  Foon  be  a  memory  of  the  pxst,  and 
that  the  careful  planting  of  well-selected  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  may  become  the  rule.  Self- 
interest  alone  has  often  prompted  porters  and 
signalmen  to  till  the  waste  land  around  their 
stations,  and  often  with  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults to  all  concerned:  but  it  still  remains  for  the 
director.j   to   offer   more  facilities. — F.  W.  BuR- 

EIDGE 

The  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  also 

give  prizes  for  the  best  floral  display  at  stations 
on  their  lines,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  good  cul- 
ture of  Bowers  in  a  very  wild  and  wind-swept  part 
of  Northumberland  along  the  branch  line  from 
Alnwick  toCornhill.  This  line  has  not  been  made 
many  years,  and  the  station  buildings  are  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  growing  flowers.  Cer- 
tainly flowers  were  never  more  welcome  to  us  than 
here,  some  of  the  stations  being  perfect  beauty 
spots  set  in  a  desolation  of  rock.  The  passenger 
shelters  upon  the  platforms  are  not  only  roofed 
with  glasii,  but  have  glass  fronts  as  well- are  in 
fact  perfect  conservatories  if  suitably  adorned. 
The  best  station  we  saw  along  this  branch  was 
that  at  Wooperton,  and  although  time  did  not 
permit  of  our  alighting  to  examine  it  closely,  we 
noted  during  the  short  stoppage  of  the  train  ex- 
cellent tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Petunias, 
zonal  Geraniums  and  fine  pots  of  Lobelia  flowering 
under  glass,  and  a  pretty  compact  flower  garden 
had  been  made.  In  this,  too,  Begonias  and  Gera- 
niums were  prominent,  as  also  was  a  broad  and 
beautiful  edging  of  the  small-flowered  Tagetes, 
gay  with  myriads  of  flowers. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— A  cold  week, 
the  temperature  in  shade  on  no  day  or  night 
rear-hing  the  average.  On  the  22nd  the  highest 
temperature  in  shade  was  only  43°,  while  during 
the  night  preceding  the  Hth  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer showed  7°  of  frost.  Very  nearly  all  the 
flowers  of  both  Cactus  and  single  Dahlias  were 
destroyed  by  this  frost,  also  most  of  the  upper 
shoots.  At  2  feet  deep  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  has  now  fallen  to  .51",  and  at  I  foot  deep  to 
47°,  the  latter  reading  being  T  below  the  October 


average.  Rain  fell  on  but  two  days,  and  to  the 
cotal  depth  of  less  than  half-an-inch.  Throughout 
the  19th  and  20th  the  air  remained  unusuall}' 
calm,  the  average  rate  of  movement  being  only 
about  a  mile  an  hour.  During  the  last  five  days 
less  than  an  hour's  sunshine  has  been  recorded. — 
E.  M.,  BeH-kamsfed. 


Obituary. 


MR.  C.  F.  BAU3E. 
Through  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Bause,  which  we 
much  regret  to  announce  as  having  taken  place  at 
the  Moreland  Nurseries,  South  Norwood,  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  the 23rd  inst.,  after  along 
and  very  painful  illness,  horticulture  is  deprived 
of  one  of  its  most  fervent  and  most  active  mem- 
bers. As  a  grower  of  plants  in  general  Mr. 
Bause  had  few  equals,  while  in  the  cultivation  of 
stove  plants  in  particular  he  occupied  a  most  pro- 
minent position.  It  is,  however,  as  a  raiser  of  new 
plants  that  Mr.  Bause's  name  is  best  known  and 
most  deservedly  popular,  for  his  success  in  raising 
new  varieties  of  fine-foliaged  plants  is  unequalled 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  Although  of  German 
extraction,  Mr.  Bause  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
life  in  England,  where  he  came  in  1863  and  made 
his  debut  with  Mr.  Herbst  at  Richmond,  where 
he  remained  eighteen  months.  He  then  entered 
the  service  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  where  as  a  propagator  and 
grower  he,  being  a  keen  observer  and  exceptionally 
good  and  quick  worker,  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  superiors.  In  1866  the  horticultural 
world  was  startled  by  his  production  of  new 
Coleuses,  six  of  which  were  sold  at  Stevens's 
under  the  hammer  for  £250,  and  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Veitch.  These  were  the  forerunners  of 
all  the  magnificent  forms  with  which  our  parks  in 
summer  and  our  greenhouses  in  winter  are  now 
adorned.  A  little  later  on  he  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing a  race  of  Caladiums,  which  were  distinct  from 
those  raised  by  Mons.  Bleu,  of  Paris,  inasmuch  as 
the  ground  colour  of  most  of  the  varieties  was  a 
bright  yellow,  on  which  the  red  markings  formed 
a  most  pleasing  contrast.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  forms  in  commerce,  such  varieties  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Princess  Teck,  and  the  charming  and  highly  col- 
oured Fred.  Bause  are  still  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct forms  found  in  collections  now-a-days.  This 
was  followed  by  the  raising  of  several  hybrid 
Dieffenbachias,  the  most  distinct  among  them 
being  D.  Bausei. 

Mr.  Bause's  abilities  as  a  plant  grower  were 
appreciated  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Veitch,  and  in  1869 
he  entered  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea, 
as  a  Fern  grower,  which  department  he  left  in 
1871  to  take  charge  of  the  new  plant  department, 
which  was  then  very  important,  as  that  was  the 
date  of  so  many  introductions  of  beautiful  leaved 
Crotons,  Drac.vnas,  Anthuriums,  &c.  While  he 
occupied  that  position  he  also  raised  several  good 
and  distinct  forms  of  Poinsettias,  from  the  inter- 
crossing of  the  forms  with  white  and  scarlet 
bracts.  In  December,  1873,  the  deceased  left  the 
Chelsea  Nurseries  to  take  charge  of  Mr.  Wills' 
establishment  at  Anerley,  where  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  raising  of  many  new 
and  most  beautiful  forms  of  Dracsenas,  many  of 
which  have  held  their  ground  against  all  comers 
to  this  day.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remembeJ" 
the  extraordinary  fine  show  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Wills  during  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878  with 
plants  either  raised  or  grown  by  Mr.  Bause. 
It  was  during  his  management  of  the  Anerley 
Nurseries  that  the  deceased  raised  the  very  dis- 
tinct Adiantum  Bausei  ;  whereasA.  rhodophyllum, 
A.  deflexum,  Nephrolepis  Bausei,  and  Pteris  Bausei 
were  raised  by  him  soon  after  he  in  1884  started 
on  his  own  account  at  the  Moreland  Nurseries, 
South  Norwood.  Two  years  ago  he  raised  a  new 
race  of  Caladiums,  the  stock  of  which  was  secured 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  ure  now  sending  out  such 
as  Chelsea  Gem,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  &c., 


all   beautiful   and  very   distinct    in   colour    and 
habit. 

Mr.  Bause,  to  whom  all  persons  interested  in 
fine-foliaged  plants  are  more  or  less  indebted,  was 
of  a  very  sympathetic  nature,  and  made  friends  of 
all  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  He  leaves  to 
mourn  his  loss  a  devoted  wife,  two  daughters, 
and  three  sons,  one  of  whom  is  now  managing  the 
business  which  he  created  and  organised. 


Ssath  of  Mr.  Crispin. — All  his  gardening 
friends  will  have  heard  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
this  gentleman,  after  a  long  and  most  painful  ill- 
ness, at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  55  years. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Crispin  has  been  well  known 
and  respected  throughout  the  west  of  England, 
where  his  unfailing  good  nature  has  made  him  a 
host  of  friends,  and  the  great  progress  he  made  in 
business  testifies  to  his  capabilities  in  this  respect. 
He  was  an  ardent  gardener,  and  his  leisure  hours 
were  spent  among  his  Orchids,  Roses  and  other 
beautiful  plants  which  he  grew  so  well.  Mr. 
Crispin  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  by 
those  who  came  into  close  contact  with  him  and 
knew  his  genuine  kindness  of  heart  he  will  lonj 
be  remembered. — H.  R. 


National  testimonial  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron. 

— The  retirement  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  from  the 
important  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  and  exhibitions  is 
regarded  as  a  fitting  occasion  for  presenting  him 
with  a  testimonial.  Known  personally  to  a  large 
number,  and  to  a  wider  circle  by  reputation,  his 
public  work  as  superintendent  of  the  time- 
honoured  Chiswick  Gardens  is  valued  by  all  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  gardens  for  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
five  years,  and  the  success  with  which  he  has 
carried  out  various  important  trials  and  experi- 
ments in  plant  and  fruit  culture,  have  inspired 
confidence  on  every  hand.  His  treatises  on  the 
Vine  and  the  Apple  are  standard  works  of  refer- 
ence ;  his  integrity  and  loyalty  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  his  amiability  of  disposition  and 
readiness  at  all  times  to  impart  information  have 
endeared  him  to  the  horticultural  world  generally; 
whilst  his  capacities  for  organising  and  carrjing 
out  to  a  successful  issue  numerous  great  exhibi- 
tions have  secured  for  him  general  admiration. 
As  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  from  its  beginning  in  1887,  he  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  valuable 
institution.  The  committee  therefore  confidently 
appeal  for  subscriptions  towards  a  fund  for  pre- 
senting Mr.  Barron  with  some  tangible  mark  of 
gratitude  and  esteem.  In  so  doing  the  committee 
earnestly  desire  that  all  gardeners  and  lovers  of 
their  gardens  shall  have  an  opportunity,  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  of  participating  in  a  suitable 
acknowledgment  of  the  lifelong  public  services 
of  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  eminent  of  British 
gardeners.  The  secretaries  are  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
Auchinraith,  Bexley,  and  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  1  Dines 
Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 


ITames  of  plants.— T.  E.  TF.— A  form  of  the 
conimon  Ash  with  undivided  leaves  (Fraxiiius  excelsior 

moiinphylla). S.   T.  Spear. — Hydr*aiigoa  liortensis. 

Llleu  E.    Sfevcitson. — Liriariti   purpurasccns. 

E.  Dashtrood. — Campanula  turbinata. 

Dames  of  fruit. — Mrs.  0.  C.  Oreendell.—l, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  ;  2,  Worcester  Peiirmain  ;  3, 
not  recognised  ;    4,   Emperor  Alexander  ;    5,   King  of 

the    Pippins  ;     6,  Golden   Spire. John   Brnm. — 1, 

Comte  de  Lamy  j  2,  rotten  ;  3  and  4,  Flemish  Beiiuty. 

Chas.     Carter. — Apple,    Croft(  ri    Scarlet. R. 

Henderson. — 1,  Gravens'ein;  2,  Yorkshire  Greeiiirrg. 
IF.  V.  N. — 1,  Pear  Duchesse  d'Angouli^me  ;  2,  Fon- 
dante  d'Automne ;  3,  Beurre  Superfin  ;  4,  Marie 
Louise  ;  5,  Beurre  Diel ;  G,  NouvelU  Fulvie  ;  7,  Cntil- 
lac  ;  8  and  'J,  not  recognised;  1(1,  Forge.  It  would 
greatly  assist  us  if  those  who  send  fruit  for  naming 
would  state  the  district  from  whence  thev  write. 
A.  F.  J'.— Pears,  1  and  9,  Beurre  Diel  ;  2  and  3, 
Brown  Beurre  ;  4,  not  recognised  ;  5,  Louise  Bomie 
of  Jersey;  C,  Knight's  Monar'ch ;  7,  Leon  Leclerc 
de  Laval ;  Marie  Louiee  ;  ID,  Souvenir  du  CongrSa 
11,  Doyenne  Boussooh. 
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"Tii-1  H  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature;  change  it  ralher;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— S/iait'sjiearc. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


FLAVOUR  IN  PEARS. 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary  difference  in 
the  flavour  of  Pears  this  year,  in  some  cases  it 
being  wretched,  while  in  others  it  has  been 
excellent.  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  the  most  re- 
markable instance  on  our  light  soil,  and  I  think 
this  proves  that  a  hot  season  is  requisite  to  get 
this  showy  Pear  in  its  best  condition.  In  ordi- 
nary J  ears  its  size  and  appearance  are  its  chief 
recommendations,  the  quality  being  decidedly 
second-rate,  but  this  year  it  is  delicious.  Another 
fine  looking  variety  is  Beurre  Clairgeau.  As  a 
lule  the  flavour  is  only  third-rate  ;  this  season  it 
is  very  good  and  far  superior  to  any  I  have  ever 
tasted  previou.<ily.  General  Todtleben  is  very 
large,  but  usually  only  fit  for  stewing  ;  the  few 
fruits  that  have  already  ripened  are  nearly  first- 
rate  in  flavour.  Marie  Louise  is  not  so  good  as 
usual ;  the  fruit  is  equally  large  and  as  well 
grown  as  in  former  years,  but  the  flavour  is 
most  decidedly  below  the  average.  Later  fruit 
from  bush  trees  may  possibly  possess  the  full 
and  exquisite  flavour  so  much  esteemed  in  this 
variety.  Brockworlh  Park  has  been  the  most 
insipid  Pear  I  have  tasted  this  year  ;  the  fruits 
contained  plenty  of  juice,  with  less  flavour  than 
is  present  in  a  Turnip.  Thompson's  is  also 
disappointing  this  season.  The  crop  and  size  of 
fruit  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  not 
so  the  flavour,  as  that  peculiar  and  pleasant 
taste  characteristic  of  this  variety  is  almost  en- 
tirely absent.  Durondeau  is  splendid  in  quality, 
in  fact  it  may  be  termed  exquisite,  and  up  to 
date  (Oct.  21)  is  the  best  flavoured  Pear  I  have 
taited.  This  variety  is  worth  planting  more 
freely,  as  it  is  a  hardy  and  prolific  sort,  of 
handsome  appearance  and  rich  quality  in  all 
seasons.  Beurr6  Hardy  is  another  sterling  va- 
riety ;  the  trefs  nearly  always  bear  well,  the 
fruit  is  large  and  attractive  and  of  very  good 
flavour.  This  year  it  is  extra  rich  and  melting,  and 
in  my  estimation  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  varie- 
ties, especially  in  bush  or  pyramid  form.  Beurre 
Superfin  has  been  very  fine  and  ran  Durondeau 
very  closely  in  flavour.  This  excellent  variety  is 
generally  grown  against  a  wall,  but  in  favourable 
Pear-growing  districts  it  succeeds  admirably 
in  bush  form,  cropping  freely,  and  affording  a 
succession  to  the  fruit  from  wall  trees.  Clapp's 
Favourite  was  of  extraordinary  dimensions  this 
year,  with  a  lovely  colour  on  the  sunny  side, 
but  the  flavour  was  of  the  usual  indifferent 
character,  and  a  long  way  behind  that  of  Souvenir 
du  Congrfe,  which  ripened  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  variety  surpasses  its  parent,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  on  our  soil,  as  it  crops 
more  heavily  and  is  of  better  flavour.  Beurre 
Diel  is  specially  fine  this  year  on  wall  trees 
and  the  fruit  of  rich  flavour  ;  on  bush  trees  it 
has  not  been  quite  so  satisfactory.  Beurre 
d'Amanlis  has  been  decidedly  poor  in  all 
respects  this  Sfason,  much  cf  the  fruit  being 
infested  with  dark  spots  on  the  skin,  and  a 
large  proportion  decayed  in  the  centre  while 
hanging  on  the  trees.  Comte  de  Lamy  is 
always  excellent,  this  season  being  no  excep 
tion  to  the  rule.  This  variety  is  not  so  much 
grown  as  its  merits  warrant.  No  doubt  its 
small  size  is  an  objection  with  many,  but  for 
the  table  it  is  large  enough,  and  if  pruned  on 
the   extension   sydem    i.-s    a    very  prolific  sort. 


Fondanie  d'Automne  is  another  delicious  Pear, 
rarely  failing  to  crop  well  ;  this  year  the  fruit 
has  been  very  attractive  and  rich  in  flavour. 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  is  never  of  first-rate 
flavour  with  me,  but  this  j'ear  it  is  worse  than 
ever  ;  still  it  is  a  good  market  variety,  as  the 
fruit  is  freely  produced,  of  good  size,  and  nice 
shape.  Magnate  promises  to  be  in  demand  in 
the  future,  as  the  fruit  is  large,  beautiful  in 
appearance,  and  of  a  rich  and  pleasant  flavour. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  from 
small  bush  trees  have  pleased  me  this  year, 
and  I  should  thmk  this  variety  will  prove 
valuable  for  market  growers.  Suffolk  Thorn  is 
now  in  use  ;  the  medium-sized  fruits  are  dis- 
tinct and  rich  in  quality  and  scarcely  influenced 
by  seasons,  both  cordon  and  bush  trees  usually 
bearing  moderate  to  heavy  crops.  Flemish 
Beauty  is  very  poor  in  flavour  this  year,  and 
the  same  applies  to  Doyenne  Boussoch,  neither 
being  so  good  as  last  year.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  made  notes  on  the  flavour  of  Pears, 
and  it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  how  they 
vary  with  the  seasons,  showing  how  greatly 
they  are  influenced  thereby.  W.  G.  C. 


Pear  XTvedale's  St.  Germain.— This  stewing 
Pear  is  not  considered  suitable  by  some  growers 
to  grow  as  a  bush  tree,  as  they  contend  that  it 
is  a  shy  bearer  in  that  form.  With  me  it  is  most 
prolific  as  a  bush,  quite  young  trees  producing 
excellent  crops  of  large  fruit.  One  tree  planted 
three  years  ago  had  46J  lbs.  of  fine  large  Pears 
picked  from  it  last  week.  As  a  standard  it  suc- 
ceeds splendidly  on  deep,  fertile  soil.  At  Rother- 
was,  near  Hereford,  Mr.  McCabe  pointed  out  a 
big  tree  loaded  with  immense  fruits,  this  gardener 
further  stating  it  had  carried  similar  crops  for 
many  years. — R.  H. 

Apple  Emperor  Alexander. — At  a  recent 
fruit  show  this  variety  was  staged  in  a  collection 
containing  a  sort  named  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
the  exhibitor  no  doubt  believing  the  two  varieties 
named  to  be  distinct.  After  growing  them  side 
by  side  I  cannot  detect  the  least  difference  in 
growth,  foliage,  or  fruit,  and  I  believe  them  to  be 
identical.  Looking  through  a  fruit  citalogue 
received  a  few  da>s  ago,  I  noticed  that  Emperor 
Alexander  had  Constantine  bracketed  with  it. 
Many  interested  people  visit  our  leading  fruit 
shows  to  take  notes  of  the  names  of  fruit  that  may 
to  them  appear  the  best,  and  many  of  them  are 
not  sutficiently  expert  to  see  that  imposing  dishes 
are  exhibited  under  two  or  more  names.  Then 
trees  are  ordered,  and  in  a  few  years  they  find 
they  have  the  same  Apple  under  different  names, 
and  naturally  are  somewhat  annoyed. — W. 

Apple  Egremont  Russet. — Very  few  of  the 
Russets  will  equal  this  variety  for  general  excel- 
lence both  on  the  English  Paradise  and  free 
stocks.  It  comes  into  bearing  rapidly  and  pro- 
duces moderate  crops  of  fruit,  fit  for  dessert  at 
any  time  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of 
March.  The  habit  of  growth  is  specially  suitable 
for  small  garden?,  as  it  forms  an  upright,  close 
growing  tree,  that  requires  some  of  the  weaker 
and  inner  shoots  to  be  removed  entirely  to  allow 
the  wood  ample  light  to  perfect  the  fruit  buds  so 
freely  formed. — R.  H. 

Peaches  outdoors. — I  am  pleased  to  see 
some  of  our  younger  gardeners  commenting 
on  the  culture  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apri- 
cots on  open  walls,  and  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
some  of  them  succeed.  I  commenced  the  care  of 
trees  on  open  walls  in  the  autumn  of  1S37.  and 
had  a  fair  experience  of  the  cold  in  January,  1S8S. 
I  started  in  the  gardens  of  Beckett  Park  and 
Coleshill,  Berks,  where  good  fruit  was  grown  on 
the  open  walls  in  those  days.  In  fine  seasons  we 
used  to  get  good  crops  of  Figs  on  the  walls,  there 
being  very  little  glass.  Thirty  years  ago  the  great 
rage  for  summer  bedding  started,  and  of  course 
the  flower  garden  had  to  be  kept  nica  whatever 
else  was  neglected.  This  was  quite  fatal  to  grow- 
ing fruit  on  open  walb,  as  frequently  there  was 


no  extra  assistance  to  get  through  a  great  amount 
of  extra  work,  and  the  consequence  was  Peach 
and  other  trees  were  not  disbudded  at  the  proper 
time,  and  they  were  left  to  be  cleansed  by  the 
summer  showers  instead  of  the  garden  engme. 
The  gross  growth  was  allowed  to  overcrowd  the 
proper  bearing  wood,  and  the  nailing  or  tying 
was  left  much  too  late.  Since  leaving  Berks  I 
have  lived  in  Devon,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  but  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  getting  good  crops  of  stone  fruit 
when  I  had  drained  the  borders  and  given  the 
trees  good  loam  with  a  little  lime  rubbish  to 
grow  in.  Prune  and  nail,  disbud  in  proper  time, 
keep  clean,  and  water  when  necessary,  and  you 
will  be  well  repaid.  — R.  Bctler. 

Apple  Bibstoa  Pippin.— The  best  of  all 
possible  answers  to  those  who  assert  that  the 
Ribston  Pippin  is  dying  out  was  the  grand  ex- 
hibit at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  show,  where 
over  one  hundred  dishes  of  this  fine  Apple  were 
shown  in  splendid  form,  probably  the  finest  lot 
ever  brought  together.  Amongst  the  whole  of 
the  dishes  not  an  inferior  fruit  was  shown,  and 
the  first  prize  lot  was  a  revelation  to  many 
growers.  The  hot  summer  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  the  extra  quality,  and  has  evidently 
suited  the  Ribston  better  than  a  cooler  and  less 
sunny  season  would  do.  I  find  this  Apple  at 
least  as  constant  in  bearing  as  most  other  varieties, 
and  more  saleable  than  any  other,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The  import- 
ance of  allowing  free  growth,  as  pointed  out  by 
"  S.  H.  B."  (p.  274),  must  not  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  wish  to  make  sure  of  an  annual  crop  of 
Ribston.  Thinly  branched  bush  trees  with  lateral 
growth  left  intact  or  only  very  lightly  thinned 
mav  be  expected  to  fruit  freely  and  to  carry  fruits 
that  will  keep  later  in  good  condition  than  those 
grown  on  severely  restricted  trees. — J.  C.  Tal- 

LAI'K. 

Outdoor  Grapes  in  Surrey.— At  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  are  to  be  seen  really  excellent  crops 
of  both  black  and  white  Grapes  against  a  low  wall 
with  a  southern  aspect.  The  wall  is  but  a  yard 
high— in  fact,  it  is  the  wall  supporting  the  front 
of  the  conservatory.  The  black  variety,  ilr. 
Mease  thinks,  is  Black  Cluster,  the  white, 
Foster's  Seedling.  Bunches  of  the  latter  weigh 
fully  three  pounds  each  and  the  berries  are  very 
good.  The  black  variety  has  capitally  finished 
berries.  The  same  treatment  as  is  accorded  to 
indoor  Vines  as  regards  the  manipulation  of  the 
shoots  is  practised,  close  spur  pruning  baing  the 
rule,  and  with  excellent  results  too.— E.  M. 


FRUIT  ROOMS. 


Fkuit  rooms  are  often  built  in  any  convenient 
spot  regardless  as  to  whether  the  position  is  a 
suitable  one,  and  their  general  character  is  fre- 
quently quite  the  opposite  of  what  is  required  for 
keeping  Apples  and  Pears  over  the  longest  possible 
period.  In  the  first  place,  fruit  rooms  should 
never  have  a  south  aspect,  nor  vet  be  lofty.  The 
reason  for  this  is  apparent.  When  facing  the  sun, 
that  agent,  especially  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber, runs  up  the  temper.ature  to  far  too  great  a 
degree,  the  fruit  ripens  speedily,  and  is  soon  past 
and  gone.  Lofty  structures  become  too  dry  and 
arid,  and  thus  also  hasten  premature  ripening  and 
speedy  decay.  The  best  fruit  room  I  know  of  is 
constructed  behind  a  high  bank  of  earth  and  facing 
due  north.  It  is  entered  by  descending  several 
steps,  and  is  covered  by  a  heavy  thatched  roof, 
ample  ventilation  bding  provided.  In  the  south 
of  England  I  have  known  many  varieties  both 
of  Apples  and  Pears  to  keep  sound  and  good 
for  several  weeks  after  they  had  disappeared 
from  ill-constructed  fruit  rooms  in  midland 
and  northern  districts,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  southern  fruit  ripened  a  fort- 
night sooner.  A  cool  even  temperature  is  what  is 
wanted  to  preserve  fruit,  and  to  enable  Ute  sorts 
of  Apples  to  retain  their  weight.  So  long  as 
actual  freez'ng  does  not  occur  the  fiuit  will  take 
no  harm  in  winter,  and  it  is  far  better  to  cqvgr 
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slightly  with  a  little  dry  fern  or  hay  in  extra 
sharp  weather  than  to  apply  fire  heat.  At  the 
same  time  every  fruit  room  should  be  furnithed 
with  a  stove  for  use  in  such  winters  as  that  of 
1894.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  old  way  of  laying 
the  fruit  upon  cushions  of  hay  or  similar  moisture- 
retaining  material.  I  prefer  to  lay  sheets  of 
coarse  brown  paper  over  the  shelves  when  storing 
soft-fleshed,  tender- skinned  sorts,  but  firm,  thick 
skinned,  long-keeping  Apples  do  very  well  simply 
laid  not  too  thickly  on  the  bare  shelves,  which 
ought  to  be  of  a  latticed  character,  in  order  that. 
a  curr  ent  of  air  may  pass  through  the  fruit 
When  examining  the  fruit  and  removing  any  de- 
cayed a  candle  should  be  used  rather  than  open 
the  shutters  for  any  length  of  time,  oft-repeated 
light  having  a  tendency  to  hasten  on  the  fruit 
and  also  to  reduce  its  weight.  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  space,  the  more  thinly  Apples 
are  stored  the  better,  as  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  greater  the  pressure  the  greater  the  lia- 
bility to  rot,  and  by  thin  storage  faulty  fruit  is 
more  easily  detected,  and  the  labour  of  sorting 
reduced.  Apples  will  keep  well  in  cellars,  pro- 
vided they  have  no  windows  facing  south  into 
which  the  sun  can  shine.  J.  C. 


MILDEW  ON  VINES. 
I  HAVE  been  very  much  troubled  with  mildew  in 
my  vinery,  so  much  so  that  I  have  lost  all  my 
C4rape8  the  last  two  years.  Can  you  advise  me 
how  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  what  means  I  had  better 
take  to  save  my  crop  in  the  future?  I  have  given 
the  house  all  the  air  I  could  the  last  two  years, 
but  that  seems  to  have  had  no  eflfect  either  in 
stopping  it  or  even  mitigating  its  effects. — 
Thos.  R.  White. 

*,*  Once  mildew  (Oidium  Tuckeri)  is  well  es- 
tablished in  a  vinery  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
get  rid  of  it.  In  some  instances  the  Vines  have 
been  so  weakened  by  its  repeated  attacks,  that  the 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  has  been  to  completely 
clear  out  rods.  Vine  border,  ani  anything  else 
that  is  likely  to  form  a  resting-place  for  the  spores 
of  this  much-to-be-dreaded  fungus.  In  addition 
to  this  the  glass  was  cleaned,  the  woodwork 
painted,  and  the  walls  generally  thoroughly 
coated  with  hot  lime-water — altogether  a  drastic, 
yet  most  effective  remedy.  The  next  best  plan, 
and  which  if  succsssful,  as  it  most  probably  will 
be  if  carried  out  in  a  thorough  manner,  does  not 
entail  the  loss  of  a  single  crop,  is  to  prune  the 
Vines  after  they  have  been  duly  rested  and  then 
commence  the  work  of  cleansing.  Remove  all 
loose  bark  from  the  Vine  rods  and  all  rubbish 
Irom  the  house  generally,  and  then  well  brush 
into  the  rods  a  composition  made  as  follows  : 
Place  IJ  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  2  oz.  of 
lime  in  a  saucepan,  with  6  quarts  of  water. 
Boil  down  to  3  quarts,  and  then  strain  through 
muslin.  One  wineglassful  of  this  is  sullicient  to 
mix  with  4  gallons  of  water,  and  this  ought  to  be 
strong  enough  to  destroy  mildew  without  injury 
to  plant  life.  Scrub  the  rods  thoroughly,  well 
brushing  the  mixture  into  all  the  crevices.  A 
repetition  of  this  treatment  a  few  days  later  on— 
in  fact,  three  or  four  times  during  the  winter — 
will  be  found  far  more  effective  than  dressing  with 
insecticides  thickened  with  clay.  Also  clean  the 
g'ass  and  scrub  the  woodwork  with  hot  water, 
in  every  gallon  of  which  a  lump  of  soda  and  soft 
soap  abDut  the  size  of  a  bantam's  egg  have  b;en 
dissolved,  following  this  up  with  at  least  one  good 
coat  of  paint.  The  mildew  composition  might  be 
used  for  cleansing  the  woodwork  of  mildew 
germ',  bjt  stiins  badly.  Lime-wash  the  walls, 
not  making  the  dressing  too  thick,  or  otherwise 
the  crevices  will  not  bo  reached.  If  the  border  is 
an  inside  one,  carefully  fork  away  and  wheel  out 
every  particle  of  surface  .«oil  to  the  extent  of  well 
baring  the  roots,  give  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure 
if  dry  and  poor,  and  then  top-drees  with  a  fairly  rich 
compost.  This  would  answer  well  :  to  every  ten 
barrowloads  of  brown  fibrous  loam  add  two  barrow- 
loads  of  frash  horte  manure,  two  barrowloads  of 
lime  rubbish,  two   barrowloads  of   "burn-bake," 


half  hundredweight  of  bone-meal  and  half  bushel 
of  soot ;  apply  liberally.  A  poor,  dry  root  run 
favours  the  spread  of  mildew,  so  also  does  reckless 
ventilation,  more  especially  when  this  takes  the 
form  of  opening  the  front  lights  wide  during  the 
prevalence  of  bright  sunshine  and  an  easterly 
wind  in  May.  Sulphur  fumes  will  destroy  mildew 
germs,  but  must  be  applied  when  there  is  no  leaf 
growth.  This  might  be  included  in  T.  R. 
White's  attempts  at  getting  rid  of  the  mildew, 
which  must  be  very  determined  if  he  is  to  succeed : 
Mix  flowers  of  sulphur  with  milk  and  apply  this 
in  the  form  of  a  paint  to  the  hot-water  pipes. 
Shut  up  the  house  and  make  the  pipes  hot  enough 
to  generate  sulphur  fumes  strong  enough  to  drive 
a  man  out  of  the  house.  This  would  kill  any 
growing  Vines  or  plants,  but  would  not  injure 
trees  or  Vines  at  rest.  Next  spring,  a  close  look- 
out for  any  signs  of  mildew  should  be  kept,  and 
directly  detected  (there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
little  of  it)  sponge  the  affected  parts  with  the 
mildew  composition  diluted  as  before  advised. — 
W.  I.  

The  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show.  — The 
R.H.S.  authorities  have  met  with  severe  criticism 
over  the  arrangements  of  this  show.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  criticism  applies  only  to  the 
competitive  portion  of  the  show,  all  that  part  de- 
voted to  honorary  exhibits  arranged  in  precisely 
the  same  way  answering  admirably.  But  I  am 
informed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  was 
that  of  the  Crystal  Palace  management,  and  the 
R.H.S.  officials  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  That 
it  did  lead  to  many  unfortunate  mi.^takes  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  most  obvious  that  another 
year  a  far  more  desirable  table  arrangement  must 
be  made.  With  regard  to  the  schedule,  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  criticisms  recently  expressed.  It 
is  far  too  stereotyped  ;  we  want  classes  for  green 
or  late  fruits  especially,  and  rather  less  desire  to 
see  or  encouragement  given  to  mere  show  fruits. 
We  want  classes  for  flavour  also,  both  in  Apples 
and  Pears,  the  latter  especially.  We  want  to  have 
our  dessert  Apples  grouped  also,  having  classes 
for  Pippins,  Russets,  Pearmains,  &c.  ;  then  a  class 
for  others  not  so  designated,  and  that  would 
enable  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Margil  and  others  of  our 
most  delicious  Apples  to  be  shown.  We  might 
also  have  classes  for  colour,  as  so  much  stress 
seems  to  be  laid  on  that  feature.  The  single  dish 
classes  are  very  monotonous  and  uninteresting. 
I  hope  we  shall  see  a  very  different  schedule  next 
year. — A.  D. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  remarks  in  The 

Garden  (pp.  302  and  303)  on  the  arrangement 
and  judging  at  the  above.  I  had  no  idea  that 
there  could  be  such  haphazard  management  by 
the  leading  society,  who  recently  was  formulating 
a  new  judging  scheme,  and  under  their  guidanca 
better  things  should  have  been  expected.  Who 
is  to  blame  1  Are  there  too  many  judges,  and  are 
they  tried  men  in  their  several  departments  ?  Are 
the  officials  responsible  for  the  staging,  or  is  it 
the  council  ?  Strange  to  say,  the  fruit  committee 
was  not  consulted  as  to  the  schedule,  as  it  was 
not  brought  before  them,  so  I  hope  Mr.  Prinsep 
will  exonerate  them.  Perhaps  the  society  goes  out- 
side to  get  its  schedule  framed  in  the  same  way  it 
recently  got  a  committee  together  for  a  special 
purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.— F. R.H.S. 

Manuring  Gooseberry  trees.— How  often 
in  large  and  small  gardens  does  one  see  Goose- 
barries  totally  neglected  as  regards  manure.  They 
are  allowed  to  grow  in  one  placa  for  many  years, 
and  they  produce  weak  wood  with  abundance  of 
sucker  growth.  These  trees  in  light  sandy  soils 
suffered  badly  this  season  from  red  spider.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  apply  a  good  mulching  of  rotten 
manure,  aS  the  trees  will  soon  absorb  the  food  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Impoverished  trees  will 
well  repay  removal  to  new  ([uarters.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  well  old  or  large  trees  bear  removal — 
they  take  a  new  lease  of  life.  If  given  fresh  soil 
and  well  mulched  afterwards,  they  start  into 
growth  next  year  with  more  vigcur,  and  there  is 
less  trouble  another  season  with  insect  pests.  In 
wet,  low-lying  situations  th?  old  trees  get  govefed 


with  Lichen.  A  good  dusting  with  lime  before 
manuring  will  check  the  growth  of  the  Lichen. 
A  little  attention  to  the  trees  now,  when  time  can 
be  spared,  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  crop  later  on. 
-S.  H.  B. 

Peaches  in  town  gardens. — In  The  Gar- 
den for  October  19  (p.  303)  "  E.  M."  alludes  to 
the  satisfactory  crops  of  Peaches  he  had  seen  in 
town  gardens.  I  can  support  his  statement,  for 
I  have  frequently  seen  perfectly  healthy  trees 
carrying  gcod  crops  of  fruit  in  such  gardens. 
The  greatest  objection  I  have  seen  in  the  fruit 
produced  in  them  is  that  it  is  generally  of  a  bad 
colour,  owirg  to  the  smut  and  smoke.  I  used  to 
grow  both  lea  has  and  Nectarines  well  at  Ding- 
wall House,  Croydon,  thirty  years  ago,  but  the 
amount  of  syringing  required  to  keep  the  foliage 
and  fruit  free  from  smut  was  enormous ;  the 
flavour,  too,  was  very  good.  I  know,  too,  that  in 
such  gardens  the  trees  require  a  large  quantity  of 
water  at  the  roots,  even  in  ordinary  seasons.  The 
greatest  hindrance  to  getting  a  crop  of  fruit  is 
frost  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  In  such  shel- 
tered gardens  as  we  find  in  towns  the  blossoms 
open  quite  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  in  the 
country,  and  if  the  bloom  is  not  well  protected  the 
crop  is  lost.  In  a  mild  time  I  have  seen  all  the 
blossoms  on  unprotected  trees  destroyed  in  the 
middle  of  February.  Peach  growing  in  town 
gardens  will  not  be  always  successful,  but  a  pains- 
taking cultivator  may  in  fairly  good  seasons  safely 
reckon  on  getting  a  crop  of  fruit. — J.  C  Clarke, 
Tiiunton. 

Apples  and  canker. — In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  I  wrote  that  I  had  noticed  cases  where 
canker  had  attacked  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock 
while  those  on  the  Crab  were  free  from  the 
disease.  This  statement  was  received  with  in- 
credulity by  a  correspondent,  who  gave  reasons 
why  the  Paradise  stock  would  enjoy  greater  im- 
munity from  canker  than  would  the  Crab.  While 
not  professing  to  be  equally  experienced,  or  to 
treat  them  otherwise  than  as  possible  exceptions 
that  might  prove  the  rule,  I  gave  two  instances 
in  which  the  reverse  was  the  case.  I  have  lately 
visited  a  garden  where  there  are  several  large 
bush  trees  of  Blenheim  Orange.  Some  are  on  the 
Paradise  stock  and  some  on  the  Crab.  Those  on 
the  Crab  are  in  good  health ;  those  on  the  Paradise 
badly  cankered.  The  garden  alluded  to  is  on  a 
hillside  with  a  slope  to  the  south,  and  the  soil  is  a 
deep  heavy  loam.  I  would  not  say  that  canker  is 
generally  more  prevalent  on  the  Paradise  than  on 
the  Crab  stock  ;  indeed,  I  believe  the  reverse  to 
be  the  case,  but  there  are  instances  when  this 
isso.-S.  W.  F. 


THE  COMMON  SWEETWATER   GRAPE 

FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  I  shall  be  thought 
lamentably  behind  the  times  in  recommending 
this  Grapa  for  early  forcing.  Those  who  know 
the  merits  of  the  Sweetwater  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  it  is  far  superior  to  Foster's  Seedling. 
The  berries  of  the  Sweetwater  may  not  be  so 
fleshy,  but  the  juice  is  delightfully  sweet  and 
refreshing,  and  nine  people  out  of  ten  who  regard 
flavour  as  the  primary  point  in  a  Grape  would 
prefer  it.  Gardeners  are,  I  think,  in  a  great 
measure  to  blame  for  this,  as  the  much  larger 
Foster's  Seedling  has  been  allowed  to  push  it  on 
one  side.  This  is,  in  fact,  clearly  a  case  where 
size  of  bunch  and  berry  has  been  placed  before 
superior  flavour,  and  I  am  quite  sure  if  gaideners 
would  onc3  more  introduce  it  into  their  early 
vineries  they  would  not  regret  it.  Early  forcers 
of  Grapes  are  well  aware  that,  so  far  as  appear- 
ance of  the  berries  goes,  Foster's  Seedling  is 
ready  for  table  a  fortnight  in  advance  cf  the 
Black  Hamburgh  when  grown  in  the  same  house, 
but  they  may  not  know  that  the  common  Sweet- 
water can  be  had  perfectly  ripe  and  sweet  a  fort- 
night before  Foster's  under  the  same  conditions. 
Thus  two  points  are  gained  in  favour  of  the 
smaller  Grape  ;  the  former  is  a  gain  in  time,  and 
the  second   (the  more  important  of  the  two),  a 
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crop  is  secured  that  will  give  pleasure  to  those 
who  may  have  to  eat  it.  The  common  Sweet- 
water is  easily  forced,  sets  its  berrie?  with  the 
greatest  freedom  even  in  the  dark,  dull  weather 
of  mid-winter,  and  bears  regular  crops.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  when  I  was  at  Kersney  Abbey  I 
had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  the  common 
Sweetwater  ripe  early  in  April,  although  the 
heating  medium  was  only  a  flue  and  the  roots 
in  an  outside  border.  At  that  early  date  the 
bunches  were  of  a  respectable  size.  But  better 
than  all  was  the  report  of  my  employer  that  the 
flavour  was  excellent.  I  am  not  asking  anyone 
to  root  out  established  Vines  to  make  room  for 
this  one  until  he  has  proved  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  about  the  merits  of  the  Sweet- 
water, as  there  are  plenty  of  gardeners  who  have 
the  convenience  to  grow  a  few  plants  in  pots,  and 
80  prove  the  matter  for  themselves. 

Taunton.  J.  C.  Ciakkb. 


OUTDOOR  GRAPES. 
The  discussion  on  the  culture  and  management 
of  Grape  Vines  in  the  open  air  is  likely  to  prove 
as  interesting  and  useful  as  that  on  outdoor 
Figs.  In  my  opinion  the  decline  and  death  of 
a  great  proportion  of  Vines  in  the  open  soon 
after  the  seasons  changed  for  the  worse  were  to 
a  great  extent  due  to  the  injudicious  manner  in 
which  the  Vines  were  pruned,  trained  and 
thinned  in  summer.  Many  of  the  most  luxuriant 
and  productive  Vines  belonged  to  those  who 
had  no  definite  knowledge  of  their  re(|uirements, 
the  only  attention  accorded  being  a  rough-and- 
ready  sort  of  pruning  in  spring  and  little  or  no 
thinning  out  and  shortening  back  of  lateral 
growth  in  summer.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Vines  fruited  and  even  ripened  fair  crops  of 
average-sized  bunches,  but  as  soon  as  dull 
summers  and  wet  autumns  set  in,  the  wood  of 
these  Vines,  being  pithy  and  unripe,  soon  suc- 
cumbed to  frost  of  average  severity.  I  know  of 
Vines  here  and  there  which,  being  in  better 
hands,  Lave  been  regularly  pruned  and  stopped 
much  as  indoor  Vines  are,  and  they  are  still 
living,  and,  although  old,  are  fairly  vigorous 
ar.d  productive.  Essex  was  famous  for  Vine- 
clad  walls  and  cottage  roofs  twenty  years  ago, 
and  I  well  remember  a  very  profitable  one  which 
grew  on  a  kind  of  rough  trellis  about  a  foot  from 
the  roof  of  a  labourer's  dwelling,  the  Vine  also 
covering  the  whole  of  the  front  thereof.  The 
variety  was  the  common  white  Sweetwater,  of 
which  Mr.  Iggulden  speaks,  and  the  profits  from 
the  sale  of  the  Gr  pes  each  j  ear  went  far  towards 
paying  the  rent  Vwth  of  housn  .lud  garden.  In 
the  {JHroens  of  Lord  P-tre  ui  tl.e  .saii;n  county, 
extr:i,  •  ofl  .-rops  were  b'uv.i  o  '■■i:tdoiir  Vjut-s 
year  iilLer  year.  The  \'i:;e.s  occupied  the  south 
side  of  the  lofty  hothy  and  si'ed  and  fruit 
rooms,  one  being  a  Black  Hamburgh  and  the 
other  a  Sweetwater.  In  good  seasons,  with  a 
maximum  amount  of  sunshine,  I  have  known  the 
best  bunches  enclosed  by  muslin  bags  to  protect 
from  wasps  and  flies,  and  used  for  dessert.  The 
main  stems  of  these  Vines  were  taken  some  little 
distance  up  the  wall,  horizontal  rods  being  then 
trained  right  and  left  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  upright  rods  being  taken  from  those 
at  every  4  feet,  the  close  spur  system  of  pruning 
being  practised.  The  border  was  narrow  and 
shallow,  and  the  roots  had  gone  beyond  it  and 
permeated  a  large  space  of  gravel  roadway  op- 
posite. The  narrow  border  was  mulched  and 
fed  several  times  with  farmyard  liquid. 
The  wood  the  Vines  made  in  such  a  medium 
was  only  moderately  thick,  and  in  autumn 
brown  and  hard,  and  quite  capable  of  passing 
through  a  sharp  winter  uninjured.  Were  I 
planting  outdoor  Vines  I  would  foUow  the 
above  lines  exactly.  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
system  of  running  up  new  rods  yearly  and  cut- 


ting out  the  old  is  as  safe  as  adhering  to  the 
old  rods  and  close  spur-pruning,  thorough  ripe- 
ness being  less  certain  with  the  young  rods  in 
a  variable  climate  like  ours.  Provided  the  im- 
provement in  our  summers  and  autumns  con- 
tinues, I  think  it  only  needs  time  for  open-air 
Grape  growing  to  again  become  general.  A 
variety  called  Gamin  Noir,  which  has  small 
black  berries,  and  is  extensively  grown  in  the 
French  wine  districts,  is  now  highly  recom- 
mended for  outdoor  cultivation.  Gamin  Noir 
is  also  one  of  the  principal  varieties  grown  in 
the  Marquis  of  Bute's  vineyard  at  Cardiff,  wine 
from  the  vintage  of  ]  881  having  recently  been 
sold  by  auction  at  ^5  15s.  per  dozen. 

J.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Pear  Comte  de  Lamy. — Mention  is  made  by 
"J.C."  (p.  303)  of  this  Pear.  I,  too,  have  much  to 
say  in  its  favour,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  Pears  that 
succeeil  here  in  the  open.  As  a  freely-growa  pyramid 
it  Eeldom  fails  to  give  a  full  crop  of'  fruit,  geuenilly 
of  good  size  End  exceL'ent  flavour. — E.  M.,  Hants. 

Pear  Duchess  sd'Angouleme. — I  gathered  to- 
ddy (Oi-tober  19)  from  a  short  cordon-trained  tree  grow- 
ing against  a  soutli  wall  one  fruit  of  this  Pear,  which 
turned  the  scales  at  2  lb'.  2j  oz.  In  circumference  it 
measured  15i  inches,  and  from  the  st3lk  end  to  theoje 
it  measured  i7i  inches.  To  me  this  seems  an  un- 
usually large  fruit  for  the  variety. — E.  M. 

App'e  Eibston  Pippin.— The  fact  of  tliis 
Apple  being  so  largely  represented  at  the  late  fruit 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  hardly^  proves  that  it  is  more 
popular.  I  think  the  real  reason  for  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  dishes  is  the  fact  of  the  present  year's  crop  of  all 
varieties  being  so  much  in  excess  of  that  of  previous 
teasons.  My  opinion  is  that  the  RibstoQ  is  less  popu- 
lar than  it  was.  Trees  are  not  planted  so  largely  as 
they  were  some  few  years  since. — E. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NEW   VARIETIES. 
JuDtiiNc  from  the  appearance  of  several  new  kinds 
fast  developing,  this  season  is  likely  to  be  remark- 
able   for  the  large  number  of  new,  distinct  and 
desirable  soi  ts.  The  Japanese  varieties  will  largely 
preponderate  of  course,  and  rightly  so,  as  they  are 
by  far  the  most  ajipreciated  for  any  purpose.  The 
following  I  have  noted  as  being  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  cultivators  in  the  future.  In  describ- 
ing new  Chrysanthemums  I  am  much  guided  by 
my  ovn  ideas  of  the  colour  of  each  as  found  in  the 
bloom's  before  me  rith^r  than   fi.-.iu  desc ''pt-'i-ia 
ob'f  inel  'r  th  nnrser   tnp  ,'    r  ■     ' 
Boc;.    I    r  g    r!   ra  1       ' 
pro"  i.'-Tty    "  U     Id    !■ 

jiro'.*iiig  fv  o..t-6fct'.  .,...,  -;-  .  i.  „,  w..  . 
under  cultural  conditions.  I  regard  it  as  a  much 
improved  Miss  Anna  Hartshorn,  a  kind  which  it 
resembles.  Tlio  blooms  are  massive,  nearly  8 
inches  in  diameter  ;  the  florets  incurve  loosely, 
giving  it  much  character,  white,  with  just  a  tinge 
of  lilac  or  blush  in  the  later-formed  blooms.  I 
should  strongly  advise  growers  of  large  blooms 
to  make  a  note  of  this.  Zealandia,  as  its  name 
implies,  was  raised  in  New  Zealand  ;  it  belongs  to 
the  class  known  as  Jajianese  incurved,  the  florets 
broad,  making  a  massive  flower.  The  colour, 
silvery  pink,  is  pleasing.  When  grown  early  it 
has  but  justa  shade  of  pink  in  the  centre.  Itgrows 
6  feet  high.  W.  G.  Newitt  is  another  American- 
raised  variety  I  noted  last  year  favourably.  This 
year  it  promises  to  bo  equally  fine.  The  long  pure 
white  florets  droop  most  gracefully  and  informally. 
The  foliage  is  massive,  and  contrasts  well  with  the 
bloom.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  white- flowered 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  The  treatment  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  finest  blooms  is  to  pinch  the 
plants  early  in  April  in  the  same  way  as  Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson,  and  take  up  from  this  check 
three  stems,  allowing  each  to  carry  one  bloom. 
Plants  3  feet  high,  surmounted  with  three  charm- 


ing flowers,  are  then  obtained.  Hairy  Wonder 
appears  to  be  fulfilling  the  opinion  formed  of  it 
last  season  as  to  its  being  the  best  in  the  coloured 
hirsute  section.  Mrs.  J.  George  lis  was  sent  out 
from  America  with  a  great  flourish,  and  was  re- 
garded as  being  a  great  gain  upon  existing  va- 
rieties. At  present  I  am  unable  to  note  any  dis- 
tinction whatever  in  growth  or  bloom  from 
Florence  Davis.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  is  behaving  in 
a  desirable  manner  this  season,  and  I  shall  expect 
to  see  this  flower  exhibited  in  perfect  form  on 
many  occasions.  Nothing  could  be  more  pro- 
mising than  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Abbe 
Mendenhall  is  an  American-raised  variety  of 
dwarf  habit,  capital  blooms  being  produced  on 
plants  but  3  feet  high.  The  long,  narrow  petals 
incurve  slightly  at  the  point ;  the  centre  is  deep 
yellow,  but  with  age  the  petals  change  to  prim- 
rose—a full  massive  bloom.  Lily  Love  was  sent 
out  in  1894  and  evidently  possesses  much  charac- 
ter. I  do  not  know  any  other  variety  of  the  same 
form.  The  tubular  petals  are  long  and  narrow, 
pure  white  when  fully  expanded,  but  green  in  the 
centre  while  developing  ;  height  3  feet.  A.  H. 
Fewkes  produces  full-sized  blooms  upon  plants  but 

2  feet  6  inches  high.  It  is  an  incurved  Japanese. 
The  plants  are  clothed  with  extra  large  deep  green 
leaves ;  a  most  promising  variety.  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Taylor  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  Golden  Dragon 
type  of  bloom,  with  long,  curly  petals.  Early 
blooms  do  not  show  it  in  this  character  at  all.  At 
present  it  is  a  massive  flower,  having  rather  short 
incurving  petals,  many  being  split  and  forked  at 
the  point.  In  colour  it  is  a  dull  white  with  a  dis- 
tinct primrose  centre,  which  will  no  doubt  pass 
away  with  age.  It  grows  5  feet  high,  having 
extra  long  peduncles.  L'Isere  is  developing 
blooms  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ;  the  long,  some- 
what drooping  florets  are  massive.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Shea  is  giving  most  promising  blooms  from  plants 
but  4  feet  high.  It  appears  to  warrant  the  higli 
opinion  formed  of  it  last  year.      W.   Fyfe,   but 

3  feet  high,  is  carrying  plump,  well-formed  buds  ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  William  Bolia.  The 
former  is  a  representation  of  the  once  favourite 
Belle  Paule,  the  latter  a  rich  crimson,  with  silvery 
reverse.  As  a  rule  the  red  and  crimson-coloured 
varieties  have  a  golden  reverse;  in  W.  Fyfe,  there- 
fore, we  may  expect  a  departure.  Mme.  Adolph 
Chatin  and  Mme.  Ad.  Moulin  both  promise  well. 
The  former  is  a  massive  incurved  flower  of  the 
purest  white  ;  the  latter  has  much  longer  petals, 
which  incurve  at  the  point,  cream  centre,  fading 
with  age.  E.  Molyneux. 


Chrysantliemiiin  M.  Aug-  de  Lacvivier.— 

This    variety   has   been   in   the  hands  of  English 

oultivatoi'ji  for  fie  pa;  t  f'.ro  f^.i.sn   s,  h'U  a-^%erir. 


medium  in  height  and  strength.  It  is  aliugetfier 
a  very  desirable  sort. — H. 

This  is  a  Japanese  incurved  with  broad  grooved 

florets,  the  inside  a  Avarm  terra-cotta,  the  reverse 
rich  golden  rose.  This  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  is 
most  disappointing.  The  blossoms  cover  much  space, 
but  they  are  very  "  thin."  Early  flowers  have  quilled 
or  fluted  florets.     The  colour  is  rose,  shaded  gold. 

Chrysantliemum  Louise.— This  variety  is 
first  rate  for  producing  blooms  in  October.  It  i^ 
in  fact  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  Chrysanthemums, 
in  colour  a  lovely  blush  shade.  It  is  a  Japanese 
variety  of  loosely  incurving  formation,  the  flowers 
on  disbudded  plants  being  5  inches  to  6  inches 
across  and  of  similar  depth  ;  the  florets  broad, 
wax-like,  and  rich.  Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is 
the  dwarf  growth  and  abundant  foliage.  Plants 
in  6-inch  pots  make  capital  specimens,  such  as 
would  be  useful  for  the  conservatory.- H. 

Clirysantliemum  M.  Chas.  Molin.— Among 
the  most  promising  of  last  year's  novelties  from 
France  was  the  above-named,  and  the  blooms  of 
this  season  already  bear  out  its  excellent  qualities. 
The  colour  is  bronzy  yellow,  the  latter  shade  most 
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characteristic  of  the  centre  portion  of  the  flower. 
In  form  the  flower  is  drooping,  large,  and  very 
double.  The  plant  is  of  medium  height  with  dis- 
tinct and  fine  foliage.  —  H. 

This  belongs  to  the  reflexed  type  of  Japanese. 

The  florets  are  flat,  br.iad.  and  of  good  substance  ;  the 
blooms  well  built  and  of  full  size.  The  colour  varies 
according  to  the  "  taking  "  of  the  buds.  From  the 
early-formed  buds  the  centre  of  the  flower  will  be  golden 
yellow,  the  base  heavily  flushed  with  crimson-bronze. 
Later  formed  bloom?  will  have  a  mixture  of  yellow, 
crimson,  and  bronze.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties  in  the  Japanese  section  of  last  year's  intro- 
duction. 

Chrysantliemums  at  Ambleside,-"Wimble- 

don.— Well-grown  collections  of  Chrysanthemums 
are  not  rare  now-a-days,  but  it  is  not  often  one 
meets  with  such  an  exceptionally  nice  lot  as  may 
be  seen  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Barclay.  The 
leaves  are  free  from  disease  of  any  kind,  and  have 
a  fhiny  deep  green  hue  which  denotes  the  best 
possible  health.  These  hang  to  the  pot's  rim  in 
most  instances,  and  are  large  and  firm,  but  not 
cDarse.  The  stems  are  not  particularly  stout,  but 
hard  and  well  ripened.  Another  thing  noticeable 
U  that  a  badly  formed  flower-bud  cannot  be  found  ; 
each  kind  in  its  particular  way  ia  swelling  in  the 
most  kindly  manner.  The  plants  are  grown  to 
present  bold  groups  in  the  greenhouses,  but  if  any 
go  to  the  exhibitions  1  shall  be  surprised  if  they 
do  not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  The 
collection  is  rich  in  new  kinds,  as  well  as  the  best 
of  the  older  sorts.  Phcebus  (chrome-yellow)  is 
grand  and  thought  much  of.  President  Arraand, 
for  which  Mr.  French  gained  a  certificate  lately, 
carries  finely-incurved  blooms  of  an  old  gold 
colour,  with  an  inside  crimson  shade  of  peculiar 
richness.  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie  is  a  good  white 
flower,  and  the  growth  very  dwarf.  Mile.  Thdr^se 
Key  (white),  Eda  Prass  (blush),  M.  Pankoucke 
(yellow)  and  William  Tricker  (rose)  are  a  few 
of  the  most  forward,  and  are  very  fine.  The  mode 
of  growing  late-struck  cuttings  in  small  pots  is 
followed  extensively  here,  the  plants  being  excel- 
lent. They  are  each  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  hfgh  and 
useful  for  edging  groups. — Visitor. 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemums.  —Will  some  reader 
kmdly  give  me  the  names  of  twenty- four  new 
.Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  various  colours  for 
good-sized  blooms?  The  height  of  the  plants 
must  not  exceed  4  feet  U  inches,  or  5  feet.— 
Arthur  Xottinohaji. 

*,*  The  following  kinds  will  not  grow  beyond 
the  height  desired,  that  is,  provided  ample  room 
be  given  the  plants  in  the  summer-time  and  crown 
buds  be  selected.  Most  of  the  sorts  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  about  half  a  dozen  good-sized 
blooms  to  a  plant.  Boule  d'Or  (new),  buff- 
Cecil  Wray,  yellow  ;  Commandant  Blusset' 
amaranth  crimson  ;  Guirlande,  shaded  white- 
Hairy  Wonder,  bulfyellow  ;  Loui-e,  blu'ih-white  • 
Mcphisto,  red  and  yellow;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trartbrd' 
bronze-rose;  Mme.  Ad.  Chatin,  white  ;  Mme.  Ad' 
Moulin,  white  ;  M.  Gruyer,  pink  ;  M.  Ch.  Molin 
bronze-yellow  ;  M.  Pankoucke,  yellow  •  m' 
Georges  Biron,  crimson  ;  President  Armand' 
crimson  and  old  gold  ;  Niveum,  white  :  Phrubus 
yellow  ;  Pallanza,  yellow  ;  Richard  Dean,  crim- 
^°i,;  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  white;  Thos 
Wilkins,  yellow;  Thos.  Dennis,  red;  Wilfrid 
Marshall,  yellow  ;  and  Wm.  Bolia,  amaranth- 
crimson,  will,  we  think,  answer  your  purpose.— Ed 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  OCTOBER. 
The  recent  exhibition  at  the  Aquarium  was  not 
over-rich  in  varieties  which  are  at  their  best  in 
Uctober,  but  in  too  many  insUnces  they  were 
merely  the  ordinary  November  kinds  forced  on 
by  selecting  early  buds  and  thus  presenting  speci- 
mens in  many  cases  entirely  out  of  character. 
Ihis  IS  a  pity,  as  growers  should  be  alive  to  the 
tact  that  a  selection  of  good  sorts  may  be  ob- 
tained witliout  such  manipulation,  which  I  ven- 
ture to  say  would  .how  to  greater  advantage 
than  most  of  the  blooms  at  the  time  in  (,uestiun. 
that  the  late  show  made  a  splendid  disnlav  co'- 
lectively  I  admit,  but  I  have  i^sen  better  Chrysan- 


themum  flowers  during  the  month  of  October. 
There  was  an  especial  want  of  colour ;  light  shades 
predominated  everywhere.  The  variety  E.  Moly- 
neux  was  absent,  at  least  I  did  not  see  a  good 
bloom.  Wm.  Holmes  is  despised  because  a  trifle 
small,  but  I  have  seen  fine  showy  blooms  of  this 
old  sort  at  previous  show  s  in "  October  which 
would  have  materially  assisted  in  giving  colour  at 
the  late  one.  The  rich  yellow  Sunflower  was 
missing,  nor  was  Avalanche  in  anything  like 
good  form.  Mile.  Th^rose  Rey,  again,  was 
sparsely  shown,  and  I  did  not  note  a  flower  of 
Mile.  Lacroix.  Now  this  is  a  true  October  va- 
riety, and  is  charming  when  well  grown.  Elaine, 
the  purest  of  whites,  is  better  than  many  of  the 
newer  varieties,  and  is  at  its  best  during  the 
month.  Louise  was  very  fine,  and  is  naturally 
early.  Hamlet  is  a  good  early  kind  of  a  taking 
cerise  shade,  which  is  all  but  forgotten.  Wm. 
Tricker  is  also  early  and  fine.  Mme.  Edouard 
Rey  makes  a  handsome  show  flower  in  October. 
Blooms  of  Thomas  Wilkins  were  among  the  best 
at  the  late  exhibition.  This  is  a  very  fine  yellow, 
although  a  bit  dull  in  colour.  Kentish  Yellow  is 
also  excellent  for  early  flowering.  M.  Ch.  Molin, 
a  newer  sort,  is  good  in  October.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  that  remarkably  handsome  kind  M. 
Aug.  de  Lacvivier. 

For  the  supply  of  a  quantity  of  cut  flowers, 
Mme.  C.  Desgrange  i3  a  most  useful  white  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  yellow  sport  G.  Wermig 
being  an  excellent  companion  to  it.  A  variety 
of  especial  value  is  Ryecroft  Glory.  I  have 
seen  this  in  fine  condition  several  times  this  sea- 
son. The  bronzy  yellow  colour  is  a  valuable 
shade,  which  is  remarkably  rich  by  gaslight.  This 
variety  makes  a  nice  bush  plant,  but  is  not 
adapted  for  producing  large  blooms.  Elaine  is 
now  in  full  flower  ;  this  is  not  surpassed  for  the 
purity  of  its  white.  Lady  Selborne  is  also  an 
excellent  white,  the  yellow  variety  of  it  being 
equally  useful.  Source  d'Or  is  nearly  out.  This 
is  still  the  best  of  its  shade,  and  a  favourite 
with  all  beciuse  of  the  richness  of  its  colour 
under  artificial  light,  and  it  mixes  well  with 
whites  and  yellows.  The  early  sort,  Wm.  Holmes, 
supplies  a  fine  crimson,  which  will  be  difficult  to 
beat.  I  have  mentioned  Mile.  Lacroix  as  a  show 
bloom.  This  is  also  most  charming  for  cut 
flowers  ;  it  produces  smaller  blooms  in  great 
abundance,  and  they  .are  always  elegant.  Some- 
how the  yellow  Lacroix  or  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  has 
not  been  so  popular  as  the  white  ;  still  it  gives 
the  same  grace  of  form  and  is  equally  aa  free  as^the 
type.  Louise  should  be  tried  in  the  bush  form 
without  disbudding.  I  am  sure  this  pearly-blush 
variety  would  find  admirers,  and  the  dwarf  free 
growth  is  suitable  for  such  a  mode.  H.  S. 


NOTES  ON  CULTURE. 
With  the  present  extraordinary  hot  weather  the 
chief  aim  of  the  cultivator  will  be  to  keep  the 
plants  that  are  intended  to  produce  large  blooms 
as  cool  as  possible.  In  vineries.  Peach  houses, 
greenhouses  and  such  structures  the  plants  can 
be  kept  cooler  than  when  standing  in  the  open 
under  the  fierce  sun.  The  plants  should  be 
given  as  much  space  as  possible  to  avoid  an 
early  los.a  of  their  leaves.  The  development  of 
the  blooms  must  be  hindered  by  a  premature  loss 
of  leaves  ;  it  therefore  behoves  all  cultivators  to 
retain  them  as  long  as  possible.  Shade  must  be 
provided  in  some  form  or  other,  not  only  for  re- 
tarding the  flowers,  but  for  their  preservation. 
Under  the  shade  of  Peach  trees  and  Vines  artificial 
shading  is  not  needed.  In  the  greenhouse  the 
ordinary  roller  blind  must  be  kept  continually 
down  whenever  the  sun  shines  upon  the  house.  In 
the  absence  of  temporary  shading  the  glass  should 
be  covered  with  lime,  to  which  is  added  some 
flour  to  make  it  adhesive.  Clay  made  into  the 
consistency  of  paint  is  a  good  shading  material. 
All  the  ventilators  and  doors  should  be  opened 
wide  both  day  and  night,  admitting  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  All  plants  that  have  not  opening 
buds  should  bo  syiinged  once  or  even  twice  daily 
during  this  extra  heat.     Not  only  does  this  render 


the  atmosphere  less  arid  about  the  plants,  but  the 
opening  buds  unfold  more  easily.  Mildew  must  be 
sought  after  rigorously.  Where  sulphuring  is  neces- 
sary syringing  the  leaves  must  cease.  Brown  sul- 
phur is  the  best,  being  the  least  objectionable  in 
colour  and  quite  as  etficacious  as  thatof  theordinary 
shade.  The  plants  must  receive  regular  attention 
in  watering.  They  w  ill  not  requ  ire  so  large  a  supply 
as  when  standing  out  of  doors,  but  they  must  not 
suffer  from  want  of  it.  Examine  them  carefully 
twice  daily  and  apply  it  only  when  the  soil  is 
approaching  dryness.  Some  care  is  necessary  at 
this  stage  in  the  employment  of  stimulants. 
Giving  these  too  freely  or  too  strong  may  cause  the 
blooms  to  drop  at  a  later  stage.  Plants  that  have 
thick  unripened  stems,  heavily  clothed  with  large 
succulent  green  leaves,  require  next  to  no  food. 
Plants  that  have  medium-sized  stems,  fully  matu- 
red and  corresponding  foliage,  will  be  all  the 
better  for  some  stimulant  in  liquid  form.  Plants 
belonging  to  this  latter  category  are,  as  a  rule, 
well  supplied  with  fibrous  root.-j,  and  abundance 
of  them  on  the  surface.  It  is  these  that  revel  in 
supplies  of  liquid  manure.  E.  Molyneox. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum   Mme.  Albert   Men'er. 

— A  -lapanese  of  the  early  type,  narrow  florets ;  colour 
pure  white,  centre  tinted  soft  sulphur-yellow  ;  good 
tti.)wer-stalks,  very  useful  for  cutting. 

Chrysanthemum  Prefet  Cassagneau.— A 

new  early-flowering  variety  of  a  deep  rich  velve'-y 
crimson  colour.  An  early  CuUingfordi,  one  of  II. 
Simou  Deliux's  noveif.es,  tent  out  last  spring. 

Chryspnthemum  M.  Baekmann. — Another 
new  (a'ly  Japanese.  Blooms  rather  large  ;  the  floreti 
are  long,  and  the  co'our  a  warm  shade  of  golden  ttria- 
cott.i,  suffused  sjlmon,  reverse  goldeo,  forming  a  ball 
in  the  centre. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Emile  TTonin.— 

An  early  Japanese,  very  fres,  and  comes  inclust^rd; 
long  florets,  of  a  delicate  shade  of  pale  sulphur-yelljw, 
t  nted  lemon-yellow  in  the  centre.  A  pre'ty  flower  of 
medium  tize. 

Chrysanthemum  Meduse. — Also  an  earlr. 
flowering  Japanese  variety  of  this  year's  introduc- 
tion. The  colour  is  golden  amber,  tinted  crimson- 
bronze,  a  rich  and  eU'eclive  tint.  Rather  large  in  size, 
and  free  blooming. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Armand  Groz  — 

A  Jajmnese  early  variety.  A  pretty  little  flower,  Lut 
the  tlower-italks  are  rather  weak;  long,  narrow, 
revolate  (florets  ;  colour  pale  frimrose-yellow,  fjintly 
tinted  salmon  in  the  centre. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Esther  Smith  is 

recommended  as  an  October  flowering  variety,  and 
it  certainly  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
deserving  sort.  The  pure  white,  long  and  broad 
florets  incurve  somewhat  irre^ulaily. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Henri  Jaeotot.— 

A  Japanese  early  veriety,  with  long  flower-stalks  and 
rather  large  in  size,  long  intermingling  florets,  pointed 
at  the  tips;  colour  white,  suffused  pale  purple-mauve, 
reversi'  same  colour  ;  de'icate  and  graceful.  A  French 
seedling. 

Chrysanthemum  Boule  d'Or  (Calvat's  va- 
riety). -Although  appropriately  canoed,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  this  name  should  have  been  chosen  for  this 
new  Japanese.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  old  variety 
once  so  deservedly  popular  is  seldom  seen  now-a,- 
days.  The  new-comer  has  all  the  points  of  a  good 
flower.  The  petals  are  medium  in  width  and  per- 
fectly, if  loosely,  incurved.  The  colour  is  pleasing,  thts 
reverse  being  a  nankeen  yellow.  The  surface  is  gold 
at  the  base,  with  a  golden  suffusion. 

Chrysanthemum  Philadelphia.  -Thisnauh- 
advertised  American  seedling  was  raised  by  Mr.  II. 
Graham,  and  it  holds  the  unique  potition  of  being 
the  only  American  variety  that  has  ever  had  the  silver- 
gilt  medal  of  the  N.C.S.  conferred  upon  it.  When 
aliown  last  autumn  at  the  Aquarium  it  was  a  large 
white  Japanese  incurved,  with  lemon-tiuted  tips.  1 
saw  some  opening  buds  of  it  a  week  ago  en  some  very 
dwarf  late-struck  plants,  and  the  colour  was  a  dirtv 
yellowish  white.  'I'ijia  defect,  however,  may  pass  off 
as  the  flower  expands. — H. 
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CHILLINGHA.M  CASTLE. 
Chillinohaii  is  on  a  ridge  of  land  nearly 
1000  feet  above  the  sea  in  a  rocky  moorland 
district,  intersected  by  deep  and  beautifully 
wooded  glens.  It  is  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Alnwick,  and  the  visitor  who  would  see 
the  beauty  of  this  northern  district  should 
travel  by  the  branch  line  that  runs  from 
Alnwick  to  Cornhill,  leaving  the  train  at 
Ilderton.  From  here  for  a  distance  of  about 
thi'ee  miles  a  charming  valley  is  traversed,  a 
district  where  the  fields  and  roads  are  bounded 
by  good  hedges  and  the  Sweet  Brier  is 
abundant,  and  borne  down  with  the  weight 
of  its  heps.  Here,  as  in  the  south,  the  Sweet 
Brier  was  flowering  in  mid-October,  and  the 
eflfect  of   its    long    shoots,   scarlet   with    fruit, 


original  structure.  It  has  a  tower  at  each 
angle,  and  surrounds  a  courtyard,  in  which 
is  preserved  a  famous  toad-stone — a  block 
5f  feet  long,  over  2  feet  broad,  and  1  foot 
3  inches  thick,  the  cavity  in  which  the  living 
toad  was  discovered  many  years  ago  being 
several  inches  in  depth.  Originally  this  stone 
formed  the  hearth  of  a  fireplace  in  the  castle, 
and  a  particular  spot  was  noticed  to  be  always 
damp,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for,  so  the 
stone  was  removed  and  the  toad  discovered. 

The  illustration  here  given  shows  but  a  small 
part  of  the  handsome  terrace  garden,  with  its 
beautiful  retaining  wall  120  yards  in  length. 
The  wall  alone  was  a  perfect  picture  at  the  time 
we  saw  it.  In  one  part  it  is  covered  with  Ivy  ; 
elsewhere  a   large   bush   of    Berberis   vulgaris 


We  must  not  omit  to  mention  tlie  wall  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace,  which  is  partly  overhung 
with  trees,  its  face  in  a  great  part  hidden 
by  a  lovely  veil  of  that  pretty  native  Fern, 
Aspienium  Trichomanes.  From  here,  ascending 
a  flight  of  rough  Moss-covered  steps.  Grass 
slopes  adorned  with  trees  make  a  pleasant 
shady  corner,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  south  front 
of  the  castle,  which  has  a  broad  gravel  walk  in 
the  foreground  and  a  lawn  that  merges  into  the 
park  and  the  adjoining  pastures. 

The  park,  about  1.500  acres  in  extent  and 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  is  the  home  of 
the  herd  of  wild  cattle  for  which  Chillingham 
is  famous,  also  herds  of  red  and  fallow  deer. 
The  park  landscape  is  rich,  wild  and  romantic, 
and  near  to   the  castle  are  delightful  wooded 


Chillingham  Castle,  Northumberland.    Engraved  for  The  Garden /rom  a  photograph  hy  Mr.  J.  T.  Hopuood,  5,  Bury  Street,  St.  JainesU,  S.W. 


falling  outwards  from  the  Hawthorn  hedge, 
was  very  beautiful.  From  the  public  road  the 
castle  is  reached  by  a  broad  drive,  which 
passes  through  an  avenue  of  Lime  trees 
backed  up  by  woods  on  either  side,  from 
which  one  emerges  into  a  broad  open  clearing 
with  a  high  wall  on  the  right  that  forms 
the  supporting  wall  of  the  flower  garden 
above,  and  on  the  left  rich  Grass  adorned 
with  a  few  trees  slopes  away  down  to  the 
woodland  again.  This,  the  carriage  front,  is 
bold,  simple,  and  dignified,  a  fitting  ap- 
proach to  a  noble  building  whose  history  is 
bound  up  with  the  Border  warfare  of  earlier 
days.  Chillingham  is  the  home  of  the  Earl  of 
Taukerville,  and  while  some  of  the  building 
is  of  great  age,  it  lias  been  extended  and 
enlarged  considerably,  little   remaining  of   the 


had  grown  several  feet  higher  than  the  wall, 
and  was  a  mass  of  colour  with  its  crop  of  berries. 
Clematises  hung  in  festoons,  with  Ivies,  Vines, 
a  fine  plant  of  the  climbing  Hydrangea,  Py- 
racantha  and  other  plants,  while  in  front  of  the 
wall  a  long  border  was  planted  with  some  of 
the  best  hardy  and  tender  fiowers.  The  flower 
beds,  although  somewhat  angular,  are  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  permit  of  bold  grouping,  and 
this  is  so  well  done  that  the  form  of  the 
beds  is  less  seen,  and  the  blending  of  the 
colours  of  the  many  flowers  was  well  carried 
out.  Many  hardy  plants  are  here  well  grown, 
from  the  stately  Delphinium  down  to  He- 
paticas.  Choice  wild  Roses  and  hardy  Fuchsias 
give  height  and  boldness  to  the  arrangement, 
I  and  the  whole  terrace  in  summer  and  autumn 
days   is  gay   with  colour   of  the  truest  kind. 


denes  through  which  runs  a  little  stream 
whose  rocky  bed  forms  a  series  of  miniature 
falls  between  steep  banks  garlanded  with  many 
native  Ferns.  Beyond  lies  a  large,  undulating, 
rich  Grass  valley,  and  from  this  the  ground 
rises  higher  and  higher  ;  the  scene  is  changed  with 
the  elevation,  and  one  looks  upon  a  great  dark 
slope  of  Pine  wood,  whilst  above  this,  clear 
against  the  sky,  is  the  summit  of  Ros  Hill, 
about  1200  feet  high.  To  look  out  from 
Chillingham  upon  its  magnificent  park  is  a 
picture  that  brings  a  sense  of  satisfaction  into 
the  mind,  but  a  finer  picture  is  that  from 
the  summit  of  Ros  Hill  for  a  standpoint. 
The  climb  is  a  long  one,  as  the  way  lies 
outside  the  park  wall  for  safety  from  the  cattle, 
but  the  path  passes  through  beautiful  natural 
woodland  of   Beech,    Oak,  Birch,  and    Moun- 
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tain  Ash  rising  out  of  carpets  of  Ferns, 
thence  emerging  into  pastures  of  deep  rich 
Grass,  wherein  stands  an  ancient  relic  of 
Border  strife  and  cattle-raiding  in  the  old 
cattle  keep,  into  which  the  animals  were 
driven,  secured,  and  defended.  From  here  a 
steep  climb  begins  up  a  craggy  slope,  so  ex- 
posed and  wind-swept,  that  even  the  Heather 
scarcely  raises  its  head,  but  spreads  in  carpets 
on  the  ground  like  the  mossy  Saxifrage.  When 
the  summit  is  reached  a  glorious  view  is 
obtained  of  land  and  sea,  barren  moors,  fertile 
valleys,  and  wooded  hollows.  The  long  line  of 
the  Cheviots,  with  the  highest  peak  hidden  in 
a  cloud,  bounded  the  view  in  one  direction. 
The  river  Tele,  as  a  silver  streak,  wended 
its  circuitous  course  through  a  valley  till 
lost  to  view  in  the  district  of  the  Tweed. 
Flodden  Field  lies  within  easy  range  of  the  eye, 
whilst  of  other  castles,  besides  Chillingham 
lying  almost  hidden  in  its  surrounding  trees 
could  be  seen  those  of  Alnwick,  Warkworth, 
Dunstanburgh,  Bamborough,  Copland,  H  agger- 
stone,  Norham  and  Ford,  with  Holy  Island, 
the  Fame  Islands,  and  a  long  line  of  seacoast. 

Returning  to  the  castle  grounds,  a  pretty 
way  lies  through  the  dell,  where  tree  and  bush. 
Fern  and  flower  blend  into  a  series  of  combina- 
tions that  vary  with  every  turn  and  change 
with  the  seasons,  beginning  with  the  Snow- 
drops and  ending  with  a  rich  feast  of  colour  in 
autumn  fruits  and  tinted  leaves. 

The  kitchen  garden,  like  the  flower  garden 
against  the  castle,  is  a  good  one,  with  fine  walls, 
large  open  quarters  for  vegetables  and  broad 
borders  of  hardy  flowers  that  make  the  spot 
gay  whilst  providing  flowers  in  abundance  for 
cutting.  These  departments,  together  with  the 
glass,  are  ably  managed  by  Mr.  R.  Henderson, 
the  gardener.  The  glass  erections  are  limited 
in  number  and  so  confined  in  scope,  that  plants 
and  fruit  have  of  necessity  to  be  grown  together 
in  the  same  structure,  and  it  is  done  admir- 
ably. We  saw  excellent  crops  of  well-finished 
Grapes,  whilst  one  vinery  liad  its  back  wall 
hidden  with  zonal  Pelargoniums  trained  upon  it, 
reaching  to  the  top,  and  14  feet  in  height.  They 
here  bloom  in  profusion,  particularly  in  early 
summer  before  the  Vines  restrict  the  sunlight. 
The  varieties  were  Purity,  Vesuvius,  Polly  King, 
Henri  Jacoby  and  Colonel  Pearson.  In  another 
vinery  Figs  cover  the  back  wall  and  are  trained 
down  the  roof  about  2  feet  to  meet  the  Vines. 
They  also  fruit  admirably.  A  house  devoted 
to  Peaches  contains  fine  trees  of  Princess  of 
Wales,  Noblesse  and  others,  whilst  upon  the 
backwall  here  was  a  magnificent  trained  specimen 
of  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Souvenir  de  C. 
Turner,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Smilax  aspera. 
Pears  are  finely  grown  on  the  kitchen  garden 
walls,  and  some  of  the  best  Apples  are  here 
grown  on  walls.  The  Apple  crop  has  been  an 
exceptional  one  this  year  even  in  northern 
gardens,  and  in  the  fruit  room  we  saw  an  ad- 
mirable lot  of  fruit  grown  upon  bu.sh  trees  in 
the  open  quarters  of  Emperor  Alexander,  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Warner's 
King,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Northern  Dumpling, 
and  others.  Annuals  are  generally  seen  to  better 
advantage  in  cool  northern  gardens,  and  one 
charming  border  of  them  was  delightful  with 
tlie  blue  Nemoplida  for  an  edging,  backed  up 
by  a  broad  line  of  the  spreading  rose-flowered 
Saponaria  calabrica,  and  behind  this  a  line  of 
the  graceful  flesh-white  Gypsophila  elegaus. 

H. 

A  profitable  g'lass  house. — It  ia  not  every 
gardener  who  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  range 
of  fruit  and  plant  houses,  where  suocessional 
supplies  can  be  brought  oa  with  comparative  ease, 


yet  good  results  are  often  achieved  under  adverse 
circumstances  by  the  exercise  of  forethought.  One 
of  the  most  profitable  houses  that  has  come  under 
my  notice  is  a  somewhat  lofty  lean-to,  having 
lights  some  4  feet  wide,  slanting  from  the  top  of 
the  house  at  the  b.ack,  these  also  serving  as  ven- 
tilators and  admitting  a  good  deal  of  extra  light 
to  the  back  wall.  Trained  to  the  latter  are  Figs 
of  various  varieties,  grown  in  narrow  slate  boxes 
arranged  on  stout  supports  some  3  feet  from  the 
base.  These,  after  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall,  are 
allowed  to  travel  a  short  distance  down  the  main 
roof  facing  the  south,  being  fastened  to  wires. 
Capital  crops  are  annually  obtained  from  these 
trees,  the  fruit  being  gathered  from  the  top  of  the 
slanting  stage,  which  occupies  the  body  of  the 
house.  In  each  corner  of  the  house,  close  to  the 
front  lights,  another  slate  box  is  fixed,  a  Peach 
being  planted  in  one  and  a  Nectarine  in  the  other, 
these  being  trained  to  a  trellis  over  the  pathways 
at  each  end  of  the  stage.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  fruit  trees  are  at  rest,  the  stage  is 
filled  with  Tree  Carnations  and  minor  side  shelves 
with  double  and  single  Primulas,  Cyclamens  and 
Solanums.  In  spring,  when  the  Carnations  have 
done  blooming  and  the  cuttings  are  taken,  the 
stage  is  cleared  and  sometimes  refilled  with  Tea 
Roses,  which  in  their  turn  are  placed  in  cooler 
quarters  to  harden  off,  pot  Figs  being  then  taken 
in  to  fill  their  place.  A  stout  shelf  along  the  front 
of  the  house  accommodates  a  row  of  early  pot 
Tomatoes,  the  plants  being  trained  to  a  temporary 
trellis  suspended  on  hooks  over  the  front  path- 
way some  15  inches  from  the  glass.  The  quan- 
tities of  fruit  and  flowers  produced  in  this  house 
from  January  to  December  are  astonishing,  and 
the  various  arrangements  here  described  might  be 
profitably  imitated  in  many  places  lacking  space 
and  convenience. — J.  C. 


Flower  Garden. 


DAFFODILS  IN  ORCHARD  AND  WOOD- 
LAND. 
The  above-named  positions  are  perhaps  the 
most  serviceable  for  the  proper  utilisation  of 
the  Narcissi.  Both  phases  of  gardening  are 
too  often  found  suffering  absolute  neglect,  at 
least  in  respect  to  those  plants  to  which  this 
note  directs  attention.  It  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  name  any  position  in  which 
many  of  the  Dafibdil  family  appear  so  beautiful, 
so  natural,  or  so  much  at  home.  The  very 
Grass,  the  trees,  and,  above  all,  the  natural 
virgin  soil  of  such  places  are  so  much  theirs  by 
nature,  that  one  wonders  why  Narcissi  are  not 
planted  in  their  thousands  where  such  places 
exist.  What  charming  vistas  may  be  opened 
up  in  a  bit  of  woodland  where  such  gardening 
is  successfully  carried  on.  From  quite  early  in 
the  year  when  such  places  may  be  aglow  with 
many  bulbous  plants  till  quite  late  in  the  year, 
when  day  by  day  the  Dogwood  seems  to  grow 
more  intense  in  its  colouring,  should  there  be 
something  of  interest  in  foliage  or  in  flower.  I 
well  remember  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
bit  of  woodland  gardening  at  Sydenham  many 
years  ago  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark  ;  indeed,  it  was  a  portion  of  the  original 
Dulwich  Wood,  where  Oak  was  the  staple 
timber  and  Ha/,el  the  principal  of  the  under- 
growth. The  soil  was  a  yellow  loam  and  rather 
heavy.  Some  three  acres  or  more  of  this  wood- 
land portion  were  made  very  beautiful  with  a 
large  variety  of  inexpensive  plants.  In  this 
way  the  sides  of  the  woodland  walks  were  each 
year  aglow  with  quantities  of  Primroses  quietly 
nestling  among  the  Grass,  and  later  with  Wood 
Hyacinths,  Anemones,  Narcissi,  Lenten  Roses, 


Tulips,  Lilies,  Bamboos,  and  other  things, 
including  several  forms  of  Helleborus  niger. 
What  gives  the  charm  to  this  phase  of  gardening 
is  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  whole.  This 
ajjplies  with  equal  force  to  naturalising  in 
orchards  and  meadows  as  it  does  in  the  wood- 
land and  wild  garden. 

Among  the  double  Dafli'odils  there  are  none 
to  beat  a  good  strain  of  the  old  yellow  N.  Tela- 
monius  plenus.  I  say  a  good  strain,  because 
there  is  a  wide  dift'erenee  even  in  double  yellow 
Daflbdils,  one  strain  being  very  much  addicted 
to  disease,  while  another  growing  in  the  same 
soil  and  under  similar  conditions  seems  proof 
against  disease.  In  spring  -  time  in  grassy 
meadows  or  woodlands  the  golden  blossoms  of 
this  Dafl'odil  are  most  ett'ective,  and  the  bulbs 
continue  a  long  time  in  health  and  vigour. 
For  such  work  it  is  much  best  to  plant  fair- 
sized  bulbs  at  the  start,  because  the  progress 
and  increase  of  the  bulbs  are  much  slower  than 
in  the  deeper  tilled  and  richer  looser  soils  of 
the  garden.  Many  kinds  of  Narcissi,  for 
example,  N.  pseudo-Narcissiis,  obvallatis  and 
Ard-Kigh,  that  are  only  rarely  a  success  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soils,  often  flourish  in  the  soil  of 
the  pasture  or  meadow — possibly  because  the  soil 
is  free  from  the  often  over-abundant  added  ma- 
nures of  the  ordinary  garden,  which  tend  in  the 
direction  of  loose,  flabby  tissue  only.  The 
meadow  land,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  that  uni- 
formly pure  nature,  such  as  Nature  alone  pro- 
vides. Then  again  there  is  uniform  solidity 
of  the  soil  surrounding  the  bulbs  and  roots,  and 
these  conditions  combine,  I  think,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  uniform  solidity  in  the  bulbs  themselves. 
Ensuring  in  the  first  place  a  more  natural  slow 
growth,  we  get  in  the  result  bulbs  of  small  pro- 
portion, but  firm  and  hard  as  a  nut  ;  and  it  is 
just  such  bulbs  as  these  that  may  remain  for 
years  in  the  soil  of  the  meadow  pasture,  orchard 
or  woodland  without  developing  disease.  In 
the  course  of  years  I  have  had  experience  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  collected  Nar- 
cissi, mostly  obvallaris,  princeps,  and  at  leasj 
two  distinct  forms  of  the  old  double  yellow, 
all  collected  in  a  wild  state  on  British  soil. 
Coming  to  hand  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  I  have 
had  opportunities  for  observation  not  obtain- 
able otherwise,  and  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
one  is  the  uniform  smallness  of  the  bulbs,  next 
the  comparatively  few  flowers  they  have  borne, 
and  third,  the  great  depth  they  have  been 
in  the  earth.  But  the  greatest  pleasure  of  all 
is  the  perfect  immunity  from  disease.  The  ibli- 
age  a  full  deep  green  to  its  very  tips  and  a  good 
wig  of  roots  below,  accompanied  by  a  nut-brown 
skin  in  the  Tenby  Daflbdil,  are  the  surest  indi- 
cations of  perfect  health.  And  in  a  very  similar 
way  do  these  bulbs  behave  in  our  orchards  and 
woodlands.  In  such  places  as  these  they  give 
no  trouble  beyond  the  original  planting,  and  in 
spring-time  may  be  seen  in  all  their  freshness 
and  beauty. 

Especially  suitable  to  the  places  named  are 
such  as  the  Lent  Lily  (N.  pseudo-Narcissus),  to 
be  obtained  at  a  mere  trifle  per  thousand,  and 
equally  cheap  is  the  old  Pheasant's-eye  Narciss, 
which  is  most  showy  in  the  grass,  while  its  late 
flowering  will  attord  a  succession  to  earlier 
kinds.  This  kind  has  long  stems  and  stands 
well  above  the  growing  grass,  whilst  its  pure 
and  fragrant  flowers  are  very  telling.  Other 
kinds  equally  well  suited  are  the  bulk  of  the 
numerous  single  forms  of  incoraparabilis, 
Leedsi,  with  its  pure  white  starry  flowers,  Bur- 
bidgei  and  many  others.  For  very  early  work 
the  Pyrenean  kind,  pallidus  pniicox,  must  not 
be  forgotten,  and  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  be 
established  in  such  places  with  greater  eise. 
Then  again,  princsj  s   is  an   excellent   kind,  a 
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well  as  obvallaria,  Ard-Rigli  and  maximus  ; 
aud  lastly,  the  double  yellow  Telamonius  is  in- 
valuable ;  indeed,  there  is  no  limit  to  suitable 
kinds.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  very 
cheapest  are  among  the  most  useful.  By  secur- 
ing such  as  these,  a  good  display  may  be  obtained 
in  a  few  m<jnths  from  planting.  Once  a  start 
is  made  and  a  foretaste  of  the  results  apj^arent, 
additions  will  almost  be  sure  to  b  3  made  year 
by  year,  and  in  this  way  the  hitherto  neglected 
spot  in  the  garden  will  henceforth  be  teeming 
with  pleasure  and  interest.  E.  J. 


NARCISSUS  PRINCEPS. 
There  are  "  Daffodils  and  Daflfodils  "  now-a- 
days,  and  when  it  is  advised  to  plant  them  in 
the  Grass  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  their 
thriving  and  increasing  year  by  year,  it  is  by  no 
means  every  kind  of  Daffodil  that  will    fulfil 


above  plant  is  not  without  interest.  A  good- 
?ized  plant  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew  has  been 
flowering  very  freely  during  the  past  summer, 
though  only  about  1  foot  high.  In  the  deep  soil 
of  the  border  the  plant  assumes  greater  vigour, 
and  makes  a  good  dwarf  front  row  plant,  being 
neat  and  compact. — E.  J. 

Statice  latifolia. — Among  late  summer  and 
early  autumn-flowering  perennials  this  broad- 
leaved  Statice  is  too  rarely  seen.  It  is  perhaps 
the  boldest  and  showiest  of  the  hardy  kinds,  and 
as  such  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  whore 
hardy  plants  are  grown.  Its  requirements  are 
simple,  since,  given  a  good  deep  loamy  soil  and 
moderately  rich,  it  attains  to  perfection.  If  only 
one  kind  were  selected,  whether  for  rock  garden 
or  border,  I  would  choose  this  one.  Once  well 
planted,  it  should  not  be  disturbed  for  several 
years.  If  planted  in  the  rock  garden,  a  deep 
fissure  filled  v/ith  loamy  soil  to  nearly,  or  quite,  2 
feet  should  be  selected,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
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Narcissus  princeps  at  St.  Nicholas  House,  Scarborough, 
sent  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall. 


From  a  photograph 


that  fond  hope.  Nearly  all  of  us  must  have 
seen  our  native  Daffodil  or  Lent  Lily  in  its 
beauty  in  woods  and  moist  meadows  where, 
before  the  advent  of  these  wild-flower-selling 
days  they  made  a  carpet  of  beauty  fit  for  a 
queen,  but  how  many  or  how  few  of  us  have 
succeeded  in  making  them  grow  in  any  garden  i 
The  common  double  Italian  Daff'odil  is  so  coarse 
beside  our  native  form,  that  I  for  one,  and  no 
doubt  many  others,  do  not  really  care  to  plant 
it  in  quantity,  though  it  at  any  rate  will  grow 
anywhere  in  reason.  Narcissus  prinoeps,  called 
by  some  the  Irish  Daffodil,  is,  however,  so 
beautiful  in  colour  and  form,  as  well  as  so 
hardy  and  cheap,  that  I  think  it  fulfils  every 
condition  required  by  planters  of  trumpet 
Daffodils,  and  flowers  sometimes  with  increddjle 
abundance.  Under  the  shelter  of  some  large- 
leaved  Aralia  Sieboldi  bushes  a  group  of  this 
Daffodil  looks  particularly  well,  and  with  this 
shelter  comes  a  little  earlier  also.  Certainly 
last  spring  after  the  severe  winter  the  combina- 
tion of  the  broad  green  fan-like  leaves  of  the 
Aralia-like  parasols  over  the  dainty  heads  of  the 
Irish  Daff'odil  was  much  admired,  and  in  the 
extra  bright  sunshine  of  last  March  reminded 
more  than  one  of  the  delights  recalled  by  the 
name  of  Wordsworth.  E.  H.  Woodall. 

iScarborottffh. 

Chrysanthemum  Zawadski.— At  first  sight 
this  plant  in  its  flowering  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  blush  white  single  Pyrethrum,  but  a  glance 
at  the  foliage  carries  one  away  to  some  of  the 
larger  kinds  of  mossy  Saxifrages.  In  this  rather 
strange  combination   of  foliage  and  flowers  the 


the  moisture  may  be  retained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  plant.  In  such  a  position,  and  where  its 
large,  broad  shining  leaves  may  overlap  some 
projecting  rock,  it  will  display  itself  to  advan- 
tage, and  the  broad,  dense,  cushion-like  heads  of 
lavender-coloured  blossom  will  be  quite  a  feature. 
The  plant  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  although 
these  are  often  of  slow  growth.  By  far  the  best 
mode  of  increase  is  by  root  -  propagation  in 
January.  By  lifting  a  plant  in  the  border  several 
large  roots  may  be  detached.  Cut  these  into 
lengths  of  an  inch  or  more  and  insert  in  sandy 
soil  around  the  inside  of  5-inch  pots.  By  placing 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature  and  keeping  dark 
meanwhile,  young  leaves  will  appear  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  when  more  light  may  be  gradually 
given.  When  large  enough,  pot  them  singly  and 
eventually  plant  in  permanent  places  in  the  gar- 
den.—H.  H. 

Clematis  graveolens. — After  our  own  native 
Traveller's  Joy  is  over  and  but  few  flowering 
climbers  are  to  be  met  with,  the  blossoms  of  this 
Clematis  are  especially  welcome  and  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  they  are  of  a  decided 
yellow  colour  which  is  but  little  represented 
among  the  different  members  of  the  genus.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  novelty,  having  been  introduced 
from  the  Himalayas  in  1771,  but  it  is  very  un- 
common. This  Clematis  is  a  free-growing  climber, 
and  after  the  flowers  are  over  the  large  downy 
heads  of  seed  are  very  noticeable. — T. 

Exterminating  British  plants.— The  work 
of  collecting  Briers  for  nurserymen  who  make  a 
speciality  of  standard  Roses  will  soon  be  in  full 
swing,  and  in  Hampshire  there  are  a  good  many 
thousands  of  acres  where  the  collectors  of  these 
ply  their  trade.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  con- 
tine  themselves  to  collecting  Briers,  but  the  work 


of  exterminating  goes  on  all  the  year  round  until 
a  good  many  beautiful  British  plants  are  nearly 
and  in  some  cases  quite  gone,  as  far  as  their  native 
wilds  are  concerned.  These  men  who  collect 
know  where  to  find  any  varieties  of  British  Orchis, 
Solomon's  Seal,  or  any  other  plant  you  like  to  ask 
them  for.  But  it  is  in  Ferns  they  are  most 
active.  Iftheieisa  colony  of  Osmunda  regalis 
they  will  get  them  in  some  way  or  other.  Many 
other  Ferns  are  ruthlessly  grubbed  up  at  all  .rea- 
sons and  carted  away  to  ornament  the  back  gar- 
dens of  smoky  towns,  where,  as  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  they  have  a  very  brief  existence.  We 
have  societies  for  protecting  wild  birds,  and  surely 
our  beautiful  wild  plants  might  have  a  corner  de- 
voted to  them  in  some  of  our  public  gardens. — 
J.  G. ,  Gosporf. 


IRIS  LORTETI. 

The  annexed  cut  represents  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Iris  family — in  other  words, 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  hardy  flowers  and  one 
surpassed  by  few  plants,  hardy  or  tender.  The 
colouring  of  Iris  Lorteti  seems  somewliat  vari- 
able. In  the  variety  figured  the  large  standard 
petals  are  almost  white,  clo.sely  veined  with 
very  delicate  pale  lilac  ;  the  falls  crcanjy,  dotted- 


Iris  Lorteti. 


From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  G. 
Pim,  Dublin. 


with  reddish  chocolate,  becoming  denser  as  they 
approach  the  stigmas,  which,  on  separating  the 
standards,  are  seen  to  be  deep  reddish  brown. 
It  belongs  to  the  Oncocyclus  section  (of  which 
I.  Su.siana  is  the  best  known  representative), 
and  blossomed  with  me  on  a  sunny  bank,  well 
elevated,  in  the  early  part  of  this  summer.     I 
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am  trying  Mr.  Ewbank's  plan  of  removing  the 
soil  during  the  resting  season  and  keeping  the 
plant  quite  dry  till  it  shows  signs  of  starting 
into  growth.  This  charming  plant  is  now  fairly 
cheap,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  lovers 
of  choice  things.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Irises  of  this  section,  see  The  Garden, 
vol.  xliii.,  p.  130.  Greenwood  Pim. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
The   time   is   fast  approaching  when   gardeners 
who  are  required  to  have  an  early  supply  of  this 
popular  winter  flower  will  have   to   place   their 
crowns  in  heat.     A  good  deal  of  disappointment 
is    annually    experienced  either   by   the   crowns 
refusing  to  move  or  by  a  sudden  collapse  of  the 
growth  when   half    completed.       The    cause    of 
lailure  is  generally  attributed  to  the  unripeness 
or  unsuitability  of  the  crowns  for  early  work,  but 
more  often  than  not  the  cause  lies  in  a  fluctuating 
bottom  heat.    A  plunging  bed  which  has  one  tem- 
jjerature  to-day  and  another  to-morrow  is  not  at 
all  suitable  for  early  batches  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
crowns.     Many  are  spoiled  by  being  plunged  in 
made-up  beds  of  leaves  and  manure,  which  retain 
perhaps  a  heat  of  90"  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
then  drop  to  70".      The  former  figure  is  not  too 
high  from  the  time  the  crowns  are  plunged  until 
the  spikes  are  well-nigh  developed.      For   some 
years  past  I  have  succeeded  well  by  placing  a 
thin  board  over  the  evaporating  pan  on  the  hot- 
water  pipes  in  the  Pine  stove,  standing  the  pots 
on  this  and  packing  Moss  between  and  around 
them.     An  inverted  pot  is  then  placed  oii  each  of 
those  containing  the  crowns,   and  watering  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  90^  or  95°  is  resorted  to 
every  morning,  as  if  the  soil  once  becomes  dry 
failure  must  follow.      Since  adopting  the  above 
plan  I  have  seldom  had  a  patchy  lot,  as  the  bot- 
tom heat  is  steady  and  continual.      The  inverted 
pots  remain  on  until  the  lowermost  bells  expand, 
when   the    plants    are    removed    to    a    kerb    to 
finish  opening.     When  once  out  they  keep  much 
longer  in    a   temperature  of  55°.       Many  of  the 
beds  of   Lily  of   the  Valley   in  the  open  air  fail 
through  sheer  starvation.      Although  this  flower 
needs   good  drainage,  frequently  too  much  leaf 
mould  and  light  soil  are  used  in  forming  the  beds. 
Some  of  the  best  crowns  are  grown  in  Norfolk, 
and  I  know  that  a  good  deal  of  cow  manure  is 
used.      Plenty  of   space  is  allowed  between  the 
rows,  and  the  second  year  a  furrow  is  made  by  a 
special  tool  between  each  row,  this  being  filled 
with  cow  manure,  which  is  firmly  trodden  in   and 
the  soil  again  placed  on.    Into  this  the  young  roots 
eagerly  rush,  and  fine  foliage  and  crowns  are  the 
result.     Mulching  and  watering  are  also  resorted 
to  in  dry  summers.     One  most  important  point  in 
open-air  culture  is  keeping  the  crowns  well  above 
ground  in  order  that  the  sun  and  air  may  mature 
them.     It  is  said  that  the  imported  crowns  are 
much    dearer    than    usual    this    season,    due,    I 
presume,  to  an  indifff^rent  season  abroad.      This 
will  hinder  many  of  the  small  growers  for  market 
from  purchasing,  as  there  is  never  a  vast  profit 
realised   from   the  sale  of  the   blooms,  and  the 
public    are    unwilling    to   pay    any    advance    on 
the   usual   price,   no   matter  what  the  producer 
has   to  contend  with  in  this   rejpect.     Although 
I    am     no     advocate     for     having     flowers     out 
of    season,    Lily  of   the   Valley   is  now   had   by 
several  trade  growers  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
I  am  informed  it  is  accomplished   by  letting  the 
crowns   become   fro/en   through    in    winter    and 
afterwards    burying   them   in    the   ground   some 
3  feet   or  4  feet  deep.     Thus  they   remain   in   a 
dormant  yet  sound  state,  and  are  taken  out  at 
intervals  as  required  and  forced.  J.  C. 


The  poison  of  Primula  obconica.— I  have 
handled  Primula  obconica  for  upwards  of  five 
years.  In  November,  1891,  having  read  and 
heard  a  good  deal  concerning  the  irritation  caused 
by  this  plant  to  some  people,  I  determined  to  try 
the  effect  on  myself.  I  took  some  leaves  and 
lightly  brushed  them  up  and  down  the  inside  of 


my  right  arm  from  wrist  to  shoulder.  Waiting  a 
few  days  and  finding  no  irritation,  I  bruised 
some  more  leaves  and  rubbed  them  on  the  same 
arm  in  a  similar  manner,  and  still  there  were  not 
the  slightest  signs  of  irritation.  I  then  concluded 
that  this  plant,  although  possibly  dangerous  to 
some  people,  was  harmless  to  myself.  I  con- 
tinued handling  it  with  perfect  impunity,  cutting 
flowers,  cleaning,  potting,  &c.,  till  the  spring  of 
this  year,  when  1  shifted  a  batch  of  this  plant 
(out  of  bloom),  and  the  next  day  the  back  of  my 
right  hand  was  covered  with  a  rash  similar  to 
that  of  scarlatina,  and  the  itching  was  well-nigh 
unbearable.  Suspecting  the  cause,  I  went  to  a 
chemist  who  gave  me  a  lotion,  in  which  sulphur 
appeared  to  be  largely  predominant,  and  which 
soon  relieved  the  irritation.  Not  being  quite 
satisfied,  about  ten  weeks  afterwards  I  brushed 
the  under  part  of  a  leaf  over  my  hand  and  the 
rash  again  appeared  attended  by  the  itching.  In 
my  own  case  I  feel  sure  that  the  hairy  growth 
under  the  leaves  and  not  the  pollen  was  respon- 
sible. As  far  as  I  can  remember,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  experiment  in  November,  1891,  the  weather 
was  cool  and  my  blood  was  at  its  normal  tempera- 
ture, whilst  in  the  spring  of  this  year  the  weather 
was  very  hot.  No  one  else  here  who  has  handled 
Primula  obconica  has  suffered  in  consequence. 
As  for  Primula  japonica,  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  it. — A.  C.  Bartlett,  Dro]»tiore  Gardens, 
Maidenhead. 

Staking  plants. — It  is  painful  to    see    the 
beauty  of  flowers  so  often  spoilt  by  the  use  of  con- 
spicuous stakes  for  their  support.     Staking  is  an 
evil— a  necessary  evil  I  admit,  but  still  an  evil — 
which  should  as  far  as  possible  be  concealed.  Many 
gardeners   (excellent  3ultivators)  seem  to  take  a 
pride  in  the  size,  number  and  aggressiveness  of  the 
supports  used  by  them,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in 
such  cases  the  attention  which  should  be  focussed 
on  floral  beauty  is  distracted  by  these  inartistic 
adjuncts.      I   have   lately  observed   two  glaring 
instances  of  how  staking  should  not  be  done.     In 
the  first,  some   splendid   auratum   Lilies  (7  feet 
high)  were   firmly  fastened   to  large  posts  fully 
1  foot  higher  and  of  quite  unnecessary  diameter. 
In   the   second,   large-flowered   Chrysanthemums 
standing  in  a  conservatory  had  each  flower-stalk 
closely  tied  to  bright  yellow  Bamboo  canes,  which 
separated  the  florets  and  overtopped  the  blooms 
by  many  inches.  Bamboos  and  other  light-coloured 
stakes  should  be  painted  a  dull  green,  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  have  completed  their  growth  should 
be  cut  down  as  low  as  is  consistent  with   giving 
secure  support.     In  the  garden   staking  is  often 
left  until  too  late,  the  result  being  that  the  plants 
present  a  bunched-up  appearance  which  much  de- 
tracts from  their  beauty.     Star  worts  and  other 
tall  herbaceous  plants  should  have  several  thin 
canes  inserted  in  the  clumps  while  in  growth,  and 
loosely  looped  together  with  tarred  twine,  rather 
than  that  one  large  stake  should  be  used,  although 
the  latter  may  easily  be  added  in  the  midst  of  the 
clump  when  growth  is  almost  finished  as  an  addi- 
tional   security    and   without    being    noticeable. 
Lilies — even  the  tallest  Tiger  Lilies  6  feet  high — 
can  be  easily  secured  to  4-feet  Bamboos  inserted 
1  foot  into  the  ground.     If  care  is  necessary  in  the 
staking  of  border  plants,  it  is  even  more  needful  in 
the  case  of  those  grown  in  pots  which  are  intended 
to  be  used  for  indoor  decoration.     Freesias  are  very 
lovely  and  lasting  in  the  house,  but  are  often  ren- 
dered unpleasing  in  appearance  by  the  nature  of 
their  supports.     Stift'  wire  painted  to  match  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  is  inconspicuous,  and  detracts 
nothing  from  their  graceful  contour.     In  all  cases 
where  staking  is  a  necessity  a  study  should  be 
made  of  how  best  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  plant  is  growing  unsupported,  and  to  render 
invisible   any   adventitious   aid    that   may  be  re- 
quired.—S.   W.   F. 

Planting  Irises. — In  almost  all  gardens 
where  cut  flowers  are  needed  during  May  and 
June  the  English  and  Spanish  Irises  are  now  re- 
garded as  indispensable.  Unfortunately,  they 
do  no  good  with   me   after   the  first  season,   al- 


keeping  they  lose  weight  tnd  the  blooms  are  in 
consequence  smaller.     I  plant  on  both  a  west  and 
north  aspect,  and  thus  prolong  the  season.     Old 
Jlushroom  bed  manure  dug  into  the  borders  suits 
them  well,  rotten  farmyard  manure  being  apt  to 
cause  basal  rot.     Many  of    he  mixed  varieties  of 
Spanish  Irises  as  well  as  the  named  self-coloured 
sorts    are    exceedingly    I  eautiful,   rivalling    the 
choicest  Orchids.     Yell  w-coloured  flowers  being 
in  great  request  here,  Canary  Bird  is  much  appre- 
ciated.    It   is   of  a  delicate   pale  yellow  colour. 
Jupiter,  another  yellow  of  a  deeper  shade,  is  also 
very  efi'ective.     Lady  Blanche,   fine   pure   white 
with  orange  blotch,   forms  a  fine  contrast,  and 
reminds  one  of  some  of  the  choicest  Dendrobiums. 
The  English  Iris  flowers  about  a  fortnight  later 
than    the   Spanish   section,    a    great    advantage 
where  a  succe.ssion  of   flowers  is  wanted.     The 
flowers  embrace  almost  every  existing  shade  of 
colour,  and  although  they  do  not  travel  or  last 
quite  so  well  as  the  Spanish,  they  create  a  bril- 
liant   effect    in    the    drawing-room,    being    best 
arranged  not  too  thickly  with  no  other  foliage 
but  their  own.     Many  of  the  Irises  do  best  if  left 
undisturbed,  but  I  find  the  German  varieties  need 
dividing  about  every  third  year  and  replanting 
either  on  an  entirely  fresh  site  or  in  new  soil  well 
manured.     The  old  purple  variety  can  still  hold 
its  own,  although  many  of  the  newer  varieties  are 
very     delicately    and     pleasingly     marked    and 
mottled.     Although  thriving   in  almost  any  soil, 
they  prefer  one  retentive  of   moisture,   but  not 
stagnant.     The  present  is  a  capital  time  to  plant 
that  beautiful  little  gem  Iris  reticulata.     This  is 
exceedingly    hardy,    blooming    in     the     keenest 
spring  weather,  and  possessing  a  fine  aroma  not 
unlike  Violets.     It  is  most  useful  for  forcing  in  a 
gentle  warmth,  and  then  comes  in  well  for  mixing 
with  small  Ferns  in  fancy  baskets  in  the  drawing- 
room. — J.  0. 


though  the  soil  is  light  and  the  drainage  good.     I 
always  get  my  bulbs  in  during  October,  as  by 


PLANTING  DAFFODILS. 
The  planting  of  all  kinds  of  Dafl'odils  should  now 
be  pushed  forward  without  further  delay.  No 
doubt  many  will  have  ere  this  replanted  their 
bulbs,  and  root-action  will  have  already  begun 
once  again.  For  a  large  number  of  kinds  I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  early  planting,  say  any  time 
during  September.  But  there  are  not  a  few 
others  in  this  large  and  varied  race  of  bulbous 
plants  that  I  feel  sure  are  benefited  by  a  longer 
season  of  rest  than  is  usually  given  them.  This 
prolonged  season  of  rest,  however,  must  not  be 
taken  wholly  from  the  one  end,  but  rather  be  the 
more  consistently  divided  between  early  lifting  and 
moderately  late  planting.  All  Dafl'odils  should 
be  in  the  soil  by  the  end  of  October  at  the  very 
latest.  From  a  rather  close  acquaintance  with 
the  nursery  stocks  of  such  things,  I  have  during  a 
series  of  years  been  enabled  to  watch  the  beha- 
viour of  many  kinds  that  trade  re(iuirements  have 
rendered  necessary  to  lift  each  year.  My  obser- 
vations prove  that,  so  far  as  English  or  Dutch 
grown  bulbs  are  concerned,  I  find  no  appreciable 
dift'erence  in  quality  or  (juantity  of  bloom  between 
planting  in  the  middle  of  August  or  from  that 
time  to  the  middle  of  October  ;  but  if  the  plant- 
ing takes  place  much  after  that  time,  there  is 
always  a  distinct  failing  off  in  stature,  and  more 
especially  in  foliage.  Indeed,  this  always  ensues, 
even  supposing  the  bulbs  are  only  a  month  out  of 
the  soil.  But  it  is  fortunate  also  that  this  falling 
off  in  foliage  does  not  represent  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  flower-stem  provided  the  bulba 
are  planted  by  the  time  stated  above.  Yet,  as 
proving  how  this  diminution  of  foliage  is  affected 
by  later  planting,  I  have  found  that  odd  lots  left 
over  till  nearly  Christmas-time  will  scarcely  pro- 
duce a  leaf  at  all  when  March  comes  round ;  or 
if  any  leaves  appear  it  may  be  a  distorted  one,  and 
a  flower  that  just  wriggles  itself  out  of  the  bulb 
somehow.  Take  the  well-known  Emperor  Daffo- 
dil. I  have  lifted  giant  bulbs  of  this  kind  that 
carried  toliage  upwards  of  2J  feet  high  not  drawn 
in  the  least,  but  broad  and  substantial  withal. 
These  identical  bulbs,  duly  dried,  rested  and  re- 
planted after  six  weeks,  would  only  carry  foliage 
about  half  of  the  former   length,   proving  in  this 
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particular  kind  that  the  period  of  rest  was  not 
helpful.  But  all  our  Daffodils  are  not  Emperors, 
for  if  they  were,  annual  lifting  would  not  be  an 
absolute  necessity.  It  is  just  such  as  this  that  we 
may  with  safely  in  most  soils  leave  undis- 
turbed for  at  least  three  years  and  more, 
provided  ample  room  be  accorded  the  bulbs  at 
first.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  Hors- 
fieldi,  Empress,  Grandee,  princeps,  maximus, 
posticus,  its  variety  ornatus,  and  the  double 
albus  plenus.  Sir  Watkin  is  another  that  must 
not  be  overlooked,  and  many  more  from  this  same 
group  might  be  named  did  space  permit ;  in  fact, 
lifting,  and  annual  lifting  in  particular,  with 
certain  kinds  must  be  adopted  if  we  would  keep 
them  in  health.  I  have,  however,  specially 
named  a  few  good  kinds  that  any  amateur  may 
plant  fearlessly,  and  with  little  trouble  after  ex- 
pect a  yearly  return.  One  of  the  slowest  to  give 
returns  perhaps  is  maximus,  but  it  is  a  grand 
thing  and  worth  waiting  for.  This  kind  not  only 
approves  of  the  let-alone  system,  but  it  is  better 
with  a  comparatively  holding  soil,  though  well 
drained,  and  to  this  may  be  added  deep  planting. 
Quite  recently  I  was  comparing  notes  as  to  this 
kind  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  at  Birmingham, 
only  to  find  his  experience  much  the  same  as  my 
own,  with  this  addition,  that  for  years  it  flowered 
well  at  the  foot  of  a  shrub  ;  but,  wishing  to  in- 
crease it,  Mr.  Latham  lifted  it  and  planted  the 
bulbs  in  better  ground.  They  were  not  suited  by 
the  change,  and  eventually  were  replanted  in  a 
position  similar  to  the  orginal,  with  success. 
Planted  in  these  positions,  however,  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  increase  of  the  bulbs 
is  distinctly  slower  than  in  the  open  garden  soil. 
For  instance,  the  base  of  a  group  of  Privet,  or  a 
hedge  of  the  same,  would  be  a  good  place  for  such 
kinds  as  cernuus,  Ard-Righ,  obvallaris,  and  many 
others  that  object  to  the  richer  garden  soil ;  in- 
deed, the  association  of  the  roots  of  other  plants 
aj:p3ars  suitable  to  many  Daifodils.  In  these 
positions  I  would  recommend  deeper  planting,  say 
fully  6  inches,  unless  it  be  the  very  small  kinds, 
as  Corbularia,  triandrus  and  others,  which  are 
better  accommodated  in  other  ways. 

I  am  fast  getting  the  Daifodils  planted,  and  as 
the  work  proceeds  one  comes  across  a  stray  bulb 
that  has  been  overlooked  in  the  July  lifting.  In 
this  way  some  fine  bulbs  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil 
have  been  upturned,  already  with  a  great  wig  of 
newroots  fully  6  inches  long  and  literally  encircling 
the  base  of  the  bulb.  And  not  only  roots,  for  there 
is  fully  an  inch  of  top  growth,  which  is  consider- 
able for  the  time  of  year.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  this  sturdy  little  Daffodil  in  such 
good  health,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  keep  healthy  in  many  gardens,  and  it  can  only 
be  done  with  annual  lifting  or  by  planting  in 
positions  such  as  I  have  suggested  above.  For 
the  general  well-being  of  this  kind,  however,  I 
would  prefer  that  the  bulbs  be  quite  dormant  till 
the  middle  of  September,  and  I  would  place  such 
as  Ard-Righ,  Golden  Spur,  and  the  spurius  kinds 
generally  on  a  similar  footing,  believing  that  the 
enforced  rest  to  this  date  is  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise.  The  more  vigorous  kinds,  however, 
may  be  planted  as  early  as  procurable,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  Where  space  permits  I  would 
give  plenty  of  room  to  free-flowering  and  robust 
kinds  such  as  Grandee,  princeps,  Empress,  Hors- 
fioldi.  Sir  Watkin,  Barri  conspicuus,  and  others. 
The  two  first  named  will  if  good  bulbs  are  planted 
at  first  yield  three  and  four  flowers  each  when  two 
years  planted  without  disturbance,  and  thus  seen 
are  simply  grand  in  clumps.  Some  years  ago  I 
planted  at  the  foot  of  a  small  Privet  hedge  half  a 
dozen  bulbs  of  Grandee.  With  a  view  to  a  per- 
manency the  bulbs  were  allowed  a  patch  of  18 
inches  across.  Turning  up  the  soil  nearly  2  feet 
deep,  I  placed  in  at  a  foot  deep  a  rather  heavy 
layer  of  cowmanure,  and  replacing  more  soil,  finally 
planted  the  bulbs  at  5  inches  deep.  All  bloomed 
the  next  spring,  and  with  increased  flowers  the 
year  following,  I  think  an  average  of  two  flowers 
each.  But  at;  their  third  flowering,  or  two  and  a 
half  years  from  the  date  of  planting,  those  six 
bulbs  produced  exactly  twenty-one  grand  flowers, 


and  this  is  just  the  way  an  amateur  should  plant 
his  bulbs,  viz.,  treat  them  all  specially,  and  with 
good  sound  bulbs  they  will  quickly  repay.  In  the 
first  place,  make  sure  of  obtaining  the  most 
vigorous  kinds,  and  always  include  Grandee,  for 
it  has  a  special  value  by  being  late  flowering. 
For  the  more  frail  and  weakly  always  avoid  ma- 
nure, and  even  where  manure  is  employed  keep 
it  at  least  6  inches  below  the  bulbs,  and  let  it 
be  well-rotted  material.  Where  the  soil  is  very 
heavy  and  clay-like  employ  river  sand  if  possible, 
burnt  brick  earth,  and  charcoal  dust  in  plenty. 
The  last  may  in  all  heavy  soils  be  freely  applied 
with  all  kinds,  or  even  in  nuts,  putting  a  handful 
about  the  bulbs  at  planting  time. 

All  Daflbdils  that  were  lifted  either  late  in  June 
or  in  July  and  properly  dried  should  if  healthy  be 
now  making  signs  of  rooting  at  the  base.  Maggot 
must  be  always  looked  for,  and  thus  early  is 
easily  detected ;  bulbs  containing  such  will  be  soft 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  maggot  may 
be  got  out  with  a  long  pin.  If  the  bulbs  have 
been  obtained  from  a  large  Daffodil  farm,  it  will  be 
the  safest  plan  to  put  them  in  a  small  linen  bag 
as  soon  as  received,  and,  including  a  stone  or 
weight,  sink  them  in  a  tub  of  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  if  any 
maggots  exist  they  will  be  emerging  from  the 
bulb,  and  may  be  destroyed  before  much  damage 
has  been  done,  but  if  not  captured  at  planting 
time  the  bulbs  containing  them  will  assuredly 
be  ruined.  H.  M. 

ANNUAL  DIANTHUSES. 
The  double  and  single  forms  of  D.  chinensis 
show  great  range  of  colour,  from  white,  and  a  very 
good  white  too,  through  pink,  lilac,  rose,  magenta, 
crimson,  &c.  ;  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  think  but 
few  are  aware  such  a  range  of  colours  can  be  found. 
There  are  some  types  handsomely  fimbriated, 
while  some  are  more  inclined  to  the  rounded  form. 
Then  the  plants  vary  in  height.  It  is  particularly 
to  the  forms  of  D.  chinensis  I  desire  to  call 
attention,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vocating autumn  sowing.  In  most  gardens  there 
is  a  cold  frame  or  two  to  spare,  and  if  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  boxes,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out 
to  stand  the  winter  in  a  bed  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
kept  in  the  seed  boxes  all  the  winter  in  a  frame, 
and  then  transplanted  to  the  open  in  spring,  very 
fine  and  vigorous  plants  would  result ;  they 
would  bloom  earlier  and  much  better  than  those 
sown  in  spring  often  where  the  plants  have  to 
remain  to  bloom.  The  sowing  of  annuals  comes 
at  a  time  when  there  is  an  enormous  pressure  of 
work  in  the  garden,  and  they  are  apt  to  be 
neglected,  and  do  too  often  sulfer  from  neglect. 
A  great  deal  would  be  gained  by  sowing  in  a 
gentle  heat  in  spring,  transplanting  to  other  boxes, 
and  then  planting  out  after  being  hardened  off. 
Such  plants  would  be  of  vigorous  growth  and 
well  rooted,  and  would  bloom  abundantly  and 
finely. 

D.  Heddewigi  is  the  finest  form  of  the  annual 
Indian  Pink,  and  there  are  some  fine  varieties  of 
it,  such  as  Brilliant,  dark  reddish  crimson.  Eastern 
Queen,  rose,  a  very  pretty  variety,  and  The  Bride 
or  Little  Gem,  white  with  purple  centre,  very 
pretty.  The  forms  of  D.  Heddewigi  were 
originally  round-petalled,  and  later  came  a 
fimbriated  or  laciniated  form,  which  is  much 
admired,  and  of  this  type  there  are  also  varieties, 
such  as  albus,  white,  and  sanguineus,  crimson. 
Double  forms  of  both  have  also  been  produced, 
but  to  my  mind  the  single  forms  are  the  most 
attractive  and  the  prettiest.  A  very  fine  form  of 
the  annual  Dianthus  is  that  known  as  imperialis — 
taller  in  growth  than  the  Heddewigi  type,  with 
smaller  and  more  compactly  double  flowers,  but 
an  excellent  type  for  cutting  from.  D.  chinensis 
has  several  forms,  which  are  practically  perennial 
in  their  character.  1  have  .some  of  these  in  my 
garden  at  the  present  time  that  came  from  divided 
plants  last  autumn.  These  have  bloomed  all  the 
summer,  and  are  still  furnishing  flowers.  I  often 
wonder,  now  that  bunches  of  annuals  are  being 
exhibited  at  flower  shows,  that  these  forms  of 
Dianthus  are  not  more  grown  for  the  purpose.  | 


Bunches  of  Brilliant  tell  in  a  stand  because  of 
the  colour,  and  in  bunches  of  exhibition  annuals 
there  is  generally  a  want  of  such  colours.  Linum 
grandiflorum  rubrum  makes  a  showy  bunch,  and 
so  does  the  crimson  Malope  grandiflora  ;  add  to 
these  a  crimson  annual  Dianthus,  and  three  good 
subjects  are  provided  for  the  purpose. 

R.  D. 

THE  POET'S  NARCISSUS. 
Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  varieties  of  Narcissus 
poeticus  appear  to  enjoy  a  peculiar  freedom  from 
disea.se  when  compared  with  the  other  groups. 
From  time  to  time  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  on 
the  subject,  but  cannot  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
which  appears  to  be  satisfactory  generally.  A 
year  or  two  since  I  stated  rather  emphatically  that 
1  believed  a  species  of  mite  to  be  the  origin  of 
failure  with  many  kinds,  and  this  view  was 
confirmed  by  a  member  of  the  scientific  committee 
of  the  R.H.S.,  who  made  a  careful  examination 
of  some  apparently  healthy  bulbs.  For  years  I 
had  known  these  mites  to  be  present  on  diseased 
or  partly  diseased  bulbs,  and  continuing  my 
search  I  found  them  present  on  fairly  healthy 
bulbs,  and  eventually  on  others  which  out- 
wardly were  as  healthy  as  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  be.  These  mites  had  been  frequently 
noticed  on  bulbs  in  advanced  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  had  been  regarded  as  the 
result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  rot.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  would  no  longer  hold  good  when 
their  presence  on  healthy  bulbs  became  an  esta- 
blished fact,  for  not  only  were  they  found,  but  it 
was  further  discovered  that  they  were  burrowing 
in  subterranean  structures.  A  very  singular  fact 
in  connection  is  that  they  appear  to  swarm  .in 
many  of  the  strongest  growing  kinds,  especially  of 
the  trumpet  section ,  yet  keeping  aloof  from  the  more 
weakly  growing  poeticus  kinds.  This  apparent  im- 
partiality to  Narcissus  poeticus  I  can  only  attribute 
to  something  distasteful  in  the  flesh  of  the  bulbs 
of  these  kinds,  as  the  mites  never  attack  them, 
even  when  such  kinds  as  Ard-Righ,  obvallaris 
and  spurius  generally  are  affected  in  the  same 
garden.  In  the  case  of  N.  p.  ornatus,  it  is 
possible  to  succeed  with  the  smallest  otisets  if 
planted  and  left  alone  for  a  time,  while  much 
larger  bulbs  of  other  kinds  would  quickly  become 
a  prey  to  the  pest.  Even  the  ordinary  double 
Telamonius  is  not  exempt,  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  some  strains.  Only  this  summer  an  in- 
stance of  failure  came  before  me  of  these  doubles 
going  wrong,  and  once  in  a  decline  there  is  little 
hope  left  of  recovery.  But  with  ornatus  you  may 
plant  the  smallest  bulbs  and  in  a  year  or  two  grow 
them  into  very  fine  bulbs.  Three  years  ago  I  planted 
patches  of  ornatus  in  a  Gloucestershh-e  garden, 
where  the  soil  is  very  heavy  and  the  subsoil  is 
clay.  The  bulbs  were  the  smallest  of  offsets,  and 
had  been  very  badly  used  before  they  came  into 
my  hands.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  digging  up  these  very  bulbs,  and  after  three 
years  in  the  soil  they  had  made  splendid  examples, 
the  majority  of  which  will  produce  three  flowers 
each  next  spring.  Such  bulbs  as  these  have  of 
course  flowered  well  for  the  past  two  seasons. 
Instances  such  as  these  tend  to  show  the  suit- 
ability of  the  Poet's  Narciss  for  almost  all  soils. 
A  well-known  and  extensive  grower  of  Narcissi 
once  told  me  that  he  regarded  "  five  minutes  out 
of  the  soil  as  four  minutes  too  long  for  ornatus," 
which  was  simply  a  figurative  way  of  saying  this 
kind  should  not  be  lifted  at  all.  My  own  experi- 
ence fully  agrees  with  this  view.  Given  plenty  of 
room  at  the  original  planting  it  may  remain  for 
half  a  dozen  years  at  least,  improving  and  increas- 
ing each  year.  Amateurs  who  grow  this  kind 
will  do  well  to  remember  this  and  plant  the  bulbs 
fully  i  inches  apart  or  rather  more.  This  will 
permit  of  a  good  deal  of  increase,  as  the  bulbs  are 
small  and  the  foliage  thin  and  narrow. 

These  poeticus  varieties  are  very  distinct  in 
their  rooting,  and  appear  to  keep  putting  out 
new  roots  in  succession  for  months  together,  as  I 
have  found  roots  of  all  lengths  from  June  to 
April.  The  root  fibres  also,  when  lifted  from  the 
soil  and  fully  exposed  for  weeks  together,  retain 
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their  freshness  and  vitality.  These  kinds  go  to 
rest  much  more  slowly  than  many  others.  In- 
deed, in  some  rainy  seasons,  and  where  they  are 
not  lifted,  the  foliase  of  the  Poet's  Narcissus  is 
quite  fresh  long  after  the  latest  of  the  Ajax  sec- 
tion have  gone  to  rest.  The  double  white-flowered 
kind,  N.  p.  fl.-p!.,  or  the  Gardenia-scented  Nar- 
cissus, is  also  worth  notice.  It  has  the  same  pecu- 
liarities as  the  type  .ind  the  variety  ornatus,  but 
in  many  soils,  and  especially  in  southern  coun- 
ties, it  is  addicted  to  blindness.  I  am  aware  .also 
that  the  failure  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
.■^outh,  since  in(|uiries  and  reports  come  to  hand 
from  a  very  wide  and  far-reaching  area.  This  is 
a  most  regrettable  fact,  as  in  those  soils  and 
localities  where  its  flowering  may  annually  be 
depended  upon  it  would  prove  a  most  profitable 
market  kind.  Three  things  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  best  results,  viz.,  deep  planting,  heavy 
soil,  and  letting;  alone  for  several  years,  I  was 
interested  during  the  present  year  to  learn  from 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  taking  a  holiday  in 
Scotland  that  quite  near  to  the  sea  this  double 
form  was  flowering  grandly  in  large  patches.  To 
those  whose  homes  are  near  the  sea-coast  this  is 
worth  remembering.  And,  judging  from  the  size 
of  the  clumps  as  described  to  me,  these  must  have 
stood  for  some  years  in  the  same  position,  which 
in  any  case  I  regard  as  essential.  In  many 
English  nurseries  the  bulbs  of  this  are  grown  to 
quite  a  large  size,  but  the  percentage  of  flowers 
that  develop  is  very  small.  The  Dutch-grown 
bulbs  frequently  are  much  worse,  and  can  never 
be  relied  upon  for  flowering  the  first  year  after 
planting,  and  only  a  small  proportion  blooms  the 
fcUowing  year.  In  fact,  its  general  vitality  seems 
much  impaired  by  the  drying  following  the  lift- 
ing. This  matter,  however,  need  not  trouble  the 
amateur  beyond  serving  as  a  warning  to  lift  and 
replant  at  lengthened  intervals  only. 

The  only  other  variety  of  special  merit  is  N. 
poetarum,  a  most  distinct  and  charming  kind, 
that  is  more  at  home  in  soils  moderately  light 
and  well  drained  than  in  those  of  the  opposite 
extreme.  This  variety  should  always  be  in- 
cluded, even  in  the  most  select  assortment, 
for  the  striking  colour  of  the  cup  is  always  ad- 
mired. E,  J, 
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THE  VIBURNUMS. 
We  lately  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  wild  Guelder 
Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus)  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  But  it  i.s  not  more  beautiful  or  valuable 
than  many  other  species  of  this  genus,  which  is 
represented  in  North  America  by  several  of  the 
handsomest  shrubs  of  our  forest  glades. 

Viiu'RNCM  Lext.\go  and  V.  prunifolu'ii, 
which  often  grow  to  the  size  of  small  trees,  are 
beautiful  with  their  lustrous  leaves,  their  broad  fiat 
clustersof  flowers  and  brilliant  fruit,  which  in  ripen- 
ing changes  from  green  to  pink  and  then  to  a  deep 
blue,  berries  of  these  three  colours  being  often 
seen  together  in  the  same  cluster.  These  are 
both  hardy,  fast-growing,  vigorous  and  attractive 
plants,  equally  well  suited  to  decorate  a  lawn  or 
the  margin  of  a  wood, 

V,  CASsixoiDKS  and  V.  nudum— the  former  from 
northern  and  the  second  from  fouthern  swamps — 
areas  beautiful  in  cultivfation  as  any  shrubs  we 
are  acquainted  with.  They  both  have  thick 
ofiaque  lustrous  leaves,  large  clusters  of  pale  yel- 
low flowers  and  fruit,  which  in  ripening  turns 
bright  pink  and  then  deep  blue, 

V,  iiKNTATiM  and  V,  .MoLLK  are  vigorous  plants 
with  large,  coarsely  serrate,  lustrous,  membrana- 
ceous leaves  and  small  bright  blue  fruit,  which 
does  not  turn  pink  in  ripening, 

V,  Ai'ERii'iii.ifM  is  a  comparatively  dwarf  shrub 
with  slender  branches,  three  lobed  and  three- 
ribbed  leaves,  in  form  not  unlike  those  of  some 
varieties  of  the  Scarlet  Maple,  small  clusters  of 
flowers  and  dark  blue  or  nearly  black  fruit.  From 
a  garden  point  of  view,  its  greatest  value  is  found 


in  its  neat  habit  and  the  purple  and  dark  red 
colours  of  its  autumn  foliage, 

V,  POBESCENS  is  a  smaller  and  rarer  plant  than 
any  of  those  we  have  already  mentioned.  It  is 
distinguished  for  its  excellent  habit  and  the  pecu- 
liar deep  purple  colour  its  leaves  assume  late  in  the 
autumn.  This  autumn  colouring  of  the  leaves  is 
the  chief  attraction  of  this  Viburnum,  but  this  is 
so  great  that  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion. The  most  beautiful,  perhaps,  of  all  our 
Viburnums, 

V,  LASTANOiDES  (the  Ilobblo-bush),  is  the  only 
species  that  it  is  difficult  to  accustom  to  the  con- 
ditions and  surroundings  of  the  garden.  Like 
Viburnum  Opulus,  it  produces  large  marginal, 
sterile  white  flowers  surrounding  the  clusters  of 
small  fertile  blossoms,  but  these  sterile  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  wild  Guelder  Rose, 
and  the  whole  inflorescence  is  larger  and  more  beau- 
tiful. The  large  rounded  leaves  of  the  Hobble- 
bush  are  very  handsome,  and  those  of  no  other 
plant  assume  a  more  brilliant  scarlet  colour  in 
autumn.  The  fruit  when  ripening  is  bright  red, 
but  finally  turns  dark  blue-black. 

These  are  all  species  of  Eastern  America, 
common  inhabitants  of  the  forest  and  the  borders 
of  swamps,  fields  and  highways  ;  but  in  the  Old 
World  are  several  Viburnums  that  are  hardly 
less  beautiful  than  our  American  species. 

ViECRNUM  Lantana  (the  Wayfaring  Tree),  of 
Europe,  is  one  of  the  best  foreign  shrubs  that  have 
been  transplanted  into  our  shrubberies.  The 
foliage  is  bold,  vigorous  and  richly  coloured  ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  profusion,  and  the  fruit, 
which  is  black  and  lustrous  when  fully  ripe,  at  one 
time  in  the  summer  is  bright  red,  Japan  has 
already  contributed  to  our  gardens 

V,  TOMENTOSUM,  V.  SiEDOLDi  and  V.  dila- 
tatum — all  decorative  plants  of  the  first  class  ; 
but  in  Japan  are  several  other  Viburnums  which 
will  probably  prove  as  desirable  ornaments  to  our 
gardens  as  any  of  these.     Among  them  are 

V,  ruRCATUM,  the  Japanese  representative  of 
our  Hobble-bush,  although  a  larger  and  more 
beautiful  plant,  common  in  the  forests  of  Hok- 
kaido, and  the  scarlet-fruited 

V.  Wrighti,  a  shrub  which  reminds  Americans 
that  their  compatriot,  Charles  Wright,  collected 
plants  on  the  shores  of  Volcano  Bay,  as  well  as  on 
the  deserts  of  our  south-western  boundary. 

Several  other  Asiatic  species  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens  may  be  expected  to  add 
variety  and  charm  to  northern  shrubberies ;  but, 
considering  only  the  common  and  well-known 
species,  and  taking  them  altogether,  the  Vibur- 
nums form  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  group 
of  the  deciduous-leaved  shrubs  of  our  northern 
gardens.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  easily  raised 
from  seed,  easily  transplanted,  exceptionally  free 
from  disease  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  grow 
rapidly  into  shapely  bushes,  producing  their 
flowers  and  fruit  profu.sely,  and  in  autumn  the 
foliage  of  several  species  assumes  brilliant 
colours.  In  planting  a  garden  or  jiark  in  the 
Northern  States,  if  our  choice  of  material  was 
confined  to  the  species  of  a  single  genus,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  select  the  Viburnums. — 
GardPM  and  Forest. 


Rhus  BTichauxi. — This  extremely  r.are  shrub 
was, according  to  the  (iarihn  and  Forest,  discovered 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  the  French 
botanist  Michaux  in  western  North  Carolina,  in 
what  is  now  Mecklenburg  County.  Later  it  was 
found  by  Lyon  in  North  Carolina  in  fruit,  and  in 
flower  by  Boikin,  and  by  Le  Conte  in  Georgia  ; 
.and  recently  it  has  been  rediscovered  by  Mr. 
\Y.  W.  Ashe,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Farmington,  Davie  County,  in  western 
North  Carolina  ;  and  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Boynton  and 
.Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  it  was  introduced  last 
summer  into  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  arboretum  at  Bilt- 
more,  whence  it  has  been  sent  to  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  By  Messrs.  Boynton  and  Olmsted, 
who  found  three  clumps  of  this  plant  with  ripe 


fruit,  Rhus  Michauxi  is  described  as  a  shrub 
with  erect  stems  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  height, 
spreading  extensively  by  underground  stolons. 
The  leaves  are  deciduous,  oval  or  oblong,  dark 
dull  green  on  the  upper  surface,  pale  on  the  lower 
surface,  about  2|  inches  long  and  \\  inches  wide. 
The  panicles  of  flowers,  which  were  collected  by 
both  Boikin  and  Le  Conte,  are  terminal,  about 
6  inches  long  and  nearly  'J  inches  broad.  The 
fruit  is  nearly  globose,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  bright  scarlet,  and  clothed  with  close 
silky  pubescence.  The  juices  of  Rhus  Michauxi 
turn  black  in  drying,  like  those  of  several  of  the 
poisonous  species  of  Rhus,  and  Pursh,  on  the  tes- 
timony of  Lyon,  who  suff'ered  serioui^l}'  from  it,  and 
Torrey  and  Gray  describe  the  plant  as  exceed- 
ingly poisonous,  while  Curtis  denies  its  poisonous 
properties.  From  my  limited  experience  with  a 
partly  dried  specimen  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  most  poisonous  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can species. 
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PLATE   1038, 

GOLDEN-FLOWERED  RICHARDIAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate   of   r.  pentlandi.*) 

It  is  now  half  a  dozen  years  since  the  first  of 
these  golden- flowered  Richardias,  or  Callas,  as 
they    are    generally   called,    bloomed    in    this 
country,   but  it  was  not  seen  in  public  till  a  year 
later,  when  under  the  name  of  R.  EUiottiana  it 
was  in  May,  1890,  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate by  the   Royal   Horticultural  Society.     Of 
this  variety  (EUiottiana)  a  coloured  plate  was 
given  in  The  Garden,  November  24,  last  year. 
Richardia  Pentlandi,  the  form  herein    figured, 
is  of  more  recent  introduction,  and  was  awarded 
a  certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  two  years  later,  viz  , 
June,  1890.     The  leaves  of  this  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  common  R.  wthiopioa,  but  thicker 
in  texture   and  of  a  deeper  green.     The  leaf- J 
stalk  is  very  dift'erent,  being  in  R.  Pentlandi  [ 
sufl'used    with   red   and    mottled    with    green,  I 
brown,  and  white,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  | 
the   Alocasias.     The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  I 
bright  golden  yellow,   with  a  small  blotch  of  I 
crimson  at  the  base  of  the  interior.     Both  R. 
Pentlandi   and  R.   EUiottiana   are   deciduous, 
and  grow  rapidly  when  they  start  in  the  spring, 
that  is,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  structure  at  au 
intermediate  temperature  or  even  at  the  oooli 
end  of  the  stove,  for  they  both  require  more  I 
heat  than  is  usually  given  to  Richardias.     This  I 
peculiarity  is  well  explained  by  the  conditions  j 
under  which  they  grow  naturally,  for  in   the 
Gardeners  Chronicle  for  June  22  of  the  present] 
year,  Mr.  Ayres,   the  well-known  nurseryman] 
of  Cape  Town,  under  the  heading  of  "  Richardia! 
Pentlandi  in  its  Native  Habitat,"  writes  thus:  —  j 

As  I  have  recently  introduced  this  variety  into  j 
England,   it  may  be  of   interest   to   those    who] 
possess  plants  to  know  a  little  about  the  manner  [ 
in  which  it  grows  in  the  wild  state.      This  va-j 
riety    is   not    found    growing,    like    the    old   R. 
nthiopica,  in  large  clumps  in  low-lying,  swampy] 
land,  but  occurs  only  in  rocky  mountainous  dis- 1 
tricts  as  isolated  specimens,  and  always  close  to 
large  boulders.     The  tubers  are  always   from  9j 
inches  to  18  inches  (more  often  the  latter)  deep  in  ] 
the  soil,  and  whenever  it  is  possible  for  them  to  I 
do  so,  they  get  underneath  the  boulders.    The  soil 
is  mostly  a  good  loam,  with  a  surfacing  of  leaf- 
mould  and  rotten  wood.     The  only  place  in  which  I 
I  have  found  them  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  Low  j 
or  Fever  Country,  which  has  a  very  hot  and  rainy  J 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  E.  Carter  in  tliej 
Koyal  Gardens,  Ivew,  May  16,  ISOl.  LithograpbedJ 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyoe. 
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summer  and  a  very  miW,  dry  winter.  This 
tuber,  like  that  of  the  Caladium,  lose?  all  its 
fibrous  roots  annually. 

R.  Pentlandi  is  still  an  expensive  plant  to 
purchase,  for  though  it  can  be  readily  in- 
creased, yet  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
it.  However,  now  that  its  value  is  so  generally 
recognised,  it  is  likely  to  be  well  sought  after 
in  its  native  habitats,  and  if  we  have  many- 
such  importations  as  the  one  sold  last  April 
at  the  London  auction  rooms,  when  500 
tubers  were  disposed  of,  it  should  soon 
become  far  more  common.  Though  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  this  importation  in  flower,  yet 
many  growing  plants  have  come  under  my 
notice,  and  as  far  as  one  can  judge  in  the 
absence  of  blossoms,  there  is  little,  if  any,  doubt 
that  the  bulk  of  them  consist  of  R.  Pentlandi, 
with  an  occasional  R  EUiottiana  amongst  them. 
It  now  only  remains  to  be  added  that  R.  Pent- 
landi was  tirst  flowered  by  Mr.  R.  Whyte,  Pent- 
land  House,  Lee,  hence  the  specific  name. 
R.  EUiottiana,  the  other  golden-flowered  va- 
riety, has  many  points  in  common  with  the  pre- 
ceding; its  leaf-stalks  are  mottled  in  much 
the  same  way,  but  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is 
marked  with  a  few  white  translucent  spots, 
as  in  the  older  and  better-known  R.  alba 
maculata.  The  flower  of  R.  Pentlandi  is  of 
a  rich  golden,  almost  orange,  yellow,  but 
before  decaying  it  turns  greenish. 

Thesetwogolden-flowered  R.ichardias  approach 
each  other  so  closely,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  more  beautiful.  The  flowers  ot 
both  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  common 
white  R.  ;ethiopica,  which  accounts  for  their 
popularity,  as  small  yellow,  or  rather  yellowish- 
flowered  species  were  known  previously.  R. 
hastata,  which  was  introduced  from  Katal  in 
1857,  is  one  of  these,  but  its  spathes  are 
small  and  of  a  dull  greenish  yellow  tint.  R. 
melanoleuca  and  R.  albo-maculata,  with  M.  De- 
leuil's  R.  aurita  (said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
R  hastata  and  R.  albo-maculata)  complete  the 
list  of  Richardias  with  yellowish  blossoms. 

All  the  species  of  Richardia  were  so  ex- 
haustively dealt  with  in  The  G.\kden,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1804  (when  the  coloured  plate  of  R. 
EUiottiana  was  issued),  that  reference  to  the 
article  in  question  will  set  at  rest  any  doubtful 
point  that  may  arise.  H.  P. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
The  fruit  store. — The  work  in  this  department 
will  have  been  delayed  later  than  usual  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  ripening  nf  some  varieties. 
Apple  trees  having  in  many  localities  been  heavily 
cropped  with  fruit,  more  time  than  usual  will 
have  been  taken  in  storing  the  crop.  Many  of 
the  earliest  varieties  will  now  be  out  of  the  way 
and  thus  make  room  for  later  kinds.  I  fear  fruit 
will  not  keep  bo  well  as  usual,  as  the  earlier  kinds 
have  decayed  badly,  many  maturing  before  their 
time,  doubtless  owing  to  the  drought  and  heat 
■earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  advisable  at  this  date 
to  frequently  look  over  the  stored  fruit,  removing 
those  decaying,  as  the  least  contact  with  sound 
fruit  soon  spoils  the  latter.  Many  shifts  have  to 
be  made  in  storing  when  there  is  a  heavy  crop, 
but  the  latest  kinds  should  get  a  suitable  place, 
as  though  less  showy  than  the  earlier  or  mid- 
season  varieties,  they  are  very  welcome  at  a  time 
fruit  of  any  kind  is  scarce.  Dessert  Apples  of 
such  kinds  as  Egremont  and  other  Russets,  the 
small  Nonpareils,  Cox's  Orange,  and  similar  good 
varieties  should  be  as  little  exposed  as  possible  to 
fluctuations  of  any  kind,  and  if  kept  CDol  will 
keep  much  longer.  The  later  cooking  kinds  may 
often  be  stored  away  from  the  kinds  required  for 


use  up  to  CJiristmas.  Any  place  frost-proof  will 
be  preferable  to  a  warm  room  or  close  fruit  store. 
In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  store  the  late  kinds  as  far 
apart  from  early  or  decaying  kinds  as  possible. 
Some  years  ago  I  used  to  store  all  my  late  fruits, 
such  as  Northern  Greening,  Alfriston,  and  Han- 
well  Souring,  in  a  dry,  disused  ice  store,  and 
never  was  short  of  good  fruit.  Pears  are  often 
gathered  too  early,  and  are  soon  spoiled  after 
storing.  Such  kinds  as  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Easter  Beurre,  Xouvelle  Fulvie, 
Beurre  Ranee,  Olivier  des  Serres,  and  Bergamote 
d'Esperen  all  'require  late  gathering  and  cool 
storage  when  placed  indoors,  and  as  they  ripen 
brought  into  the  ordinary  store  at  the  warmest 
end.  In  storing  fruit  of  any  kind  it  is  well  to 
place  on  clean  wood  racks  on  clean  paper. 
Apples  may  be  placed  thicker  than  Pears  and 
keep  well  in  heaps,  but  straw  should  not  be  used, 
as  it  soon  gets  mouldy  and  causes  the  fruit  to  get 
tainted. 

The  planting  season. — Though,  so  far,  we 
have  had  but  slight  frosts,  making  the  planting 
season  later  than  usual  on  account  of  the  leaves 
remaining  longer  on  the  trees,  it  is  advisable  to 
select  early  and  plant  this  month  if  possible.  I 
am  a  great  advocate  of  early  planting,  especially 
in  light  gravelly  soils,  as  the  trees  suffer  less  the 
following  summer,  and  in  clay  land  one  can  with 
advantage  add  to  the  ordinary  soil  and  make  it 
porous.  One  thing  still  lacking  is  moisture. 
Although  in  many  places  there  have  been  heavy 
rainfalls,  I  find  the  soil  ver3'  dry  underneath  large 
trees  on  walls  and  in  sheltered  places,  so  that  in 
planting  at  this  date  it  may  be  advisable  to  pre- 
pare the  site.s  and  allow  them  to  be  exposed  for  a 
short  time,  well  saturating  if  found  dry.  In  case 
the  ground  is  not  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  trees 
at  the  time  they  are  received,  they  should  be  laid 
in  carefully  after  unpacking,  and  may  then  be 
planted  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible.  If  the 
weather  is  frosty  it  is  not  advisable  to  remove  the 
packing,  but  to  place  the  trees  under  cover  or 
in  a  frost-proof  building,  this  being  preferable  to 
placing  in  the  soil  iu  a  frozen  state.  The  roots  of 
newly-lifted  trees  should  not  be  exposed  a  moment 
longer  than  is  necessary,  as  winas  soon  drj'  the 
fine  fibrous  roots.  If  received  in  a  dry  state  it  is 
well  to  immerse  for  a  time  in  a  tank  before 
planting,  and  to  syringe  tender  trees  such  as 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  the  wood  of  these  soon 
shrivels  if  at  all  dry  or  much  exposed.  In  plant- 
ing, the  grower  must  take  into  consideration  the 
kind  of  soil,  as  newly-dug  clay  soil  holds  the 
moisture  too  freely  and  needs  aid  in  the  way  of 
lighter  materials  to  make  it  porous.  The  value 
of  drainage  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  plenty  of 
brick  rubble  or,  failing  this,  clinkers  will 
do  much  good.  I  have  seen  many  failures 
owing  to  want  of  drainage.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  delight  in  a  well-drained  soil,  and 
though  they  require  water  in  abundance  from 
June  to  the  end  of  August,  they  do  noi  thrive  if 
the  water  is  stagnant  at  the  roots.  The  holes 
for  the  trees  should  be  at  least  3  feet  deep 
for  young  trees,  and  the  drainage  should  be 
2  feet  or  more  below  the  surface,  ashes 
clinkers  being  freely  used  in  heavy  clay  land.  A 
hard  trodden  layer  of  ashes  will  check  downward 
roots  and  give  the  trees  the  necessary  drainage. 
Compost  for  planting  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
with  the  top  soil  of  the  border  burnt  garden 
refuse,  wood  ashes,  and  fine  mortar  rubble  (road 
scrapings  are  excellent).  Of  course,  where  turf 
can  be  procured  there  is  no  better  compost  for 
young  trees,  but  it  is  not  always  available.  In 
planting  in  light  soil,  or  that  resting  on  gravel, 
the  addition  of  heavy  loam  will  be  advantageous, 
and  in  some  soils  deficient  of  lime,  an  important 
factor  for  fruit  trees,  chalk  and  mortar  rubble 
are  valuable  additions.  It  is  well  to  plant  young 
trees  rather  high,  as  with  repeated  mulchings, 
feeding,  and  top-dressing  they  will  be  quite  deep 
enough,  and  high  planting  will  save  early  root- 
pruning.  Plant  firmly,  well  spreading  out  the 
fibrous  roots,  packing  underneath  with  good  soil. 
Cut  away  any  bruised  or  broken  roots.  'With  each 
layer  of  soil  see  that  the  fine  rojtsarenot  twisted, 


but  spread  out  evenly.  Manure  can  be  supplied 
from  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  a  mulch  or  winter 
dressing,  also  in  the  early  summer,  as  a  protection 
from  drought.  In  heavy  land,  raised  borders  are 
advised  for  stone  fruits.  I  find  the  trees  do  much 
better  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  ordmary 
garden  level.  In  lighter  soils  on  gravel  I  do  not 
advise  the  trees  being  planted  above  the  ordinary 
ground  level. 

Stui/ks  for  fruit  trees. — I  am  aware  the 
question  of  stock  on  which  the  trees  are  worked  is 
not  always  taken  into  account.  It  is  important, 
as  the  growth  is  so  much  influenced  by  the  stock. 
For  instance,  if  we  take  the  Paradise  stock  for 
dwarf  trees,  such  as  bushes,  pyramids  or  cordon 
Apples,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  there  is  more 
than  one  kind  of  Paradise.  I  prefer  the  broad- 
leaved  one  of  the  many  varieties  on  account  of  its 
greater  vigour.  Some  kinds  do  much  better  on 
the  Crab.  Pears,  like  Apples,  require  considera- 
tion. The  Quince  stock  is  now  much  employed 
for  dwarf  trees,  such  as  cordons,  dwarfs,  espaliers 
and  pyramids,  giving  larger  fruits  and  in  quan- 
tity. For  tall  trees,  standards,  and  in  light  gravel 
or  chalk  soils  the  Pear  stock  is  selected.  It  is  well 
when  getting  new  varieties  or  forming  new  fruit 
plantations  to  consider  the  soil  and  the  stock  the 
trees  are  on. 

Fruit-tree  lifting. — I  noted  the  importance 
of  this  work  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  will  now  only 
briefly  allude  to  the  subject,  as  the  lifting  of  some 
trees  will  have  been  delayed,  owing  to  fruits 
hanging  or  the  leaves  being  green  ;  there  should 
be  no  further  delay.  This  work  is  much  best  done 
as  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible.  In  some 
places  the  subsoil  will  be  found  quite  dry.  In 
such  cases  it  is  well  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
surface  soil  and  saturate  with  water  a  short  time 
before  lifting.  Stone  fruits  are  much  improved 
by  lifting,  as  stone-splitting,  canker,  mildew  and 
barrenness  show  that  the  roots  are  not  feeding 
upon  the  surface  food  given  and  need  raising. 
Large  trees  that  produce  coarse  wood  may  require 
two  seasons  to  bring  them  round,  doing  one  half 
of  the  tree  each  year.  Trees  growing  into  each 
other  may  wioh  advantage  get  more  space.  If  on 
walls  there  need  be  no  loss  of  a  crop  by  careful 
lifting  at  this  season.  Apricots  and  Cherries 
should  get  the  earliest  attention. 

G.  Wythes. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

General  work. — This  embraces  a  good  deal  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  and  in  large  establishments 
means  a  lot  of  labour,  as  the  time  left  for  carrying 
it  out  is  but  limited,  wet  and  unfavourable  weather 
being  liable  to  set  in  at  any  moment.  The  Pea 
season  being  now  over,  all  haulm  and  stakes  must 
be  cleared  from  the  ground,  the  latter  being  tied 
up  into  bundles  according  to  their  length  and 
stood  erect  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner.  As  a 
rule,  unless  composed  of  Ash  or  Hornbeam,  the 
bottoms  decay  the  first  season,  and  shortening 
has  to  be  practised  before  using  them  again. 
Stakes  that  have  been  used  for  4-feet  Peas  will 
come  in  useful  next  spring  after  shortening  for 
such  early  varieties  as  William  Hurst,  Chelsea 
Gem,  or  indeed  any  of  the  favourite  first  early 
sorts.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Bean  stakes  ; 
and  although  these,  by  reason  of  being  stouter 
at  the  base,  often  do  a  second  season  without 
shortening,  any  that  have  to  be  reduced  will  do 
next  year  for  runners  that  are  pinched  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  go  their  full  height,  or  even  for 
supporting  the  newer  climbing  French  Beans. 
Any  stems  of  Autumn  Giant  or  Walcheren  Cauli- 
flower from  which  the  heads  have  been  cut 
should  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away  at  once,  as 
damp,  foggy  weather  quickly  induces  decay  and  a 
most  offensive  smell.  This  is  especially  needful 
where  the  mansion  is  close  to  the  garden.  In  some 
places  manure  is  ditficult  to  obtain  in  sufficient 
quantities,  and  the  most  has  to  be  made  of  oppor- 
tunities. Where  it  consists  entirely  of  strawy 
litter  from  the  stables,  it  must  be  prepared  before 
being  wheeled  into  the  garden.  Turn  it  over  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight,  well  soaking  it  with  water 
as  the  work  of  turning  proceeds  ;  this  will  induce 
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decay.  Such  manure  is  far  better  for  working 
into  stiff  retentive  soils  than  thoroughly  decom- 
posed manure,  as  it  lasts  longer  and  tends  to  keep 
the  soil  in  an  open  condition.  For  crops  which  do 
not  rob  the  soil  of  much  of  its  virtue,  old  Mush- 
»  room  manure  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  indeed,  if  a 
percentage  of  some  good  fertiliser  is  added  to  it, 
the  best  of  crops  may  be  secured.  A  composition 
which  is  of  immense  benefit  to  old  gardens  where 
nothing  but  ordinary  manure  has  been  used  for 
many  years  consists  in  the  prunings  of  fruit  trees, 
old  vegetable  refuse,  the  clearings  of  the  pot- 
ting sheds  and  similar  materials,  these  being  first 
burned  and  having  added  to  them  a  sixth  part  of 
lime  and  the  soil  from  old  Vine  or  Peach  borders. 
This  makes  a  thorough  change  and  its  value  is 
seen  in  the  vigorous  crops  it  produces  the  first  sea- 
son. Now  is  a  good  time  to  rectify  all  faulty  drains, 
renew  gravel  walks  and  straighten  edging  tiles, 
which  sometimes  get  out  of  place  by  the  pressure 
from  the  garden  roller  or  the  foundation  finking. 
It  is  not  wise  to  postpone  this  kind  of  work  until 
frost  and  wet  render  the  soil  and  gravel  soft  and 
sticky. 

RlDfJlNG    AND    TRENCHING. — It   is  USelcsS  tO  talk 

about  this  in  some  gardens  at  this  time  of  year,  as 
their  small  size  renders  it  necessary  to  crop  every 
inch  in  order  to  eke  out  the  supply  till  spring  ;  in 
fact,  lack  of  space  and  convenience  often  make  the 
work  of  calculating  and  planning  for  future  crops 
more  irksome  than  actually  growing  the  crops 
themselves.  However,  as  the  various  plots  for 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  for  next  spring  h,ave 
in  most  gardens  been  decided  upon,  any  vacant 
piece  of  ground,  however  small,  should  be  got 
in  readiness  as  opportunity  offers,  there  being 
always  more  than  enough  pressing  work  in  Feb- 
ruary and  M.arch,  especially  when  a  sharp  winter 
suspends  outdoor  labour.  Let  the  ground  for 
Carrots  be  deeply  cultivated,  that  is  to  say,  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil,  but  do  not  upon 
any  account  trench  for  the  sake  of  trenching  ; 
rather  keep  what  good  soil  there  is  in  good  heart 
and  grow  the  intermediate  forms  of  Carrot.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  for  working  in  a  good 
quantity  of  gaslime,  as  sufficient  time  will  elapse 
between  now  and  sowing  for  the  harmful  proper- 
ties to  vanish.  This  ingredient  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  eradicator  of  that  worst  of  all  Carrot 
pests,  wireworra.  Ground  that  has  been  dug  two 
spits  deep  within  the  last  three  years  will  be  best 
treated  by  merely  ridging  up  the  top  spit.  Mark 
out  the  ground  at  both  ends,  allowing  spaces 
about  15  inches  wide,  after  which  fix  the  line  and 
make  a  cavity  the  depth  of  the  spade  the  whole 
length  of  the  plot,  and  finally  ridge  up.  As 
manure  is  not  so  easily  buried  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  digging,  the  best  way  is  to  use  none 
when  ridging,  and  to  use  a  fertiliser  when  the 
ground  is  again  levelled  down  in  spring.  Ridg- 
ing is  more  necessary  in  strong  soil  than  on  light, 
but  experience  proves  that  it  is  highly  beneficial 
to  both  by  pulverising  and  sweetening  it.  In 
preparing  borders  for  early  Potatoes,  or  for  main 
crops  of  Carrots,  Beetroot,  or  Parsnips,  do  not 
dig  in  manure,  as  this  induces  gross  haulm  at 
the  expense  of  the  tubers  in  the  first-named  vege- 
table, and  coarse  forked  roots  in  the  three  latter. 
In  cases,  however,  where  these  subjects  have  to 
be  grown  on  the  same  ground  two  years  running, 
■which  ought  always  to  be  avoided  where  possible, 
a  little  manure  must  of  course  be  added. 

Late  Cei.erv. — The  latest-planted  rows  in- 
tended for  blanching  must  now  receive  the  final 
earthing  up.  If  other  work  is  pressing,  it  may  bo 
postponed  on  very  light,  well-drained  soils  for  a 
fortnight  longer.  On  strong  soils,  if  the  work  is 
not  done  in  fine,  comparatively  dry  weather,  re- 
peated rains  get  the  soil  into  a  sticky  condition, 
so  that  earthing  is  carried  out  under  great  dis- 
advantages. Choose  if  possible  a  dry  windy  day 
for  earthing  up  these  late  rows,  as  they  very  often 
prove  of  more  service  than  those  blanched  earlier, 
so  far  as  keeping  is  concerned,  as,  growth  being 
slower  and  longer  exposed  to  winds  and  the  early 
autumn  frosts,  the  stems  stand  the  winter  far 
better  and  do  not  rot  in  wet  springs.  Very  late 
rows  in  shallow  trenches  will  take  no  harm  if  not 


earthed  up,  so  long  as  the  tops  are  protected  with 
Bracken  or  straw,  should  frost  of  intense  severity 
set  in.  Should  wintry  weather  prevail  during  the 
early  part  of  November,  it  will  be  the  wisest  plan 
to  take  up  a  few  score  heads  and  lay  them  in  soil 
in  the  root  shed  rather  than  have  to  use  a  pick- 
axe to  remove  the  ridge  soil  and  to  thaw  the 
Celery  afterwards. 

Winter  Tom.atoes. — The  present  time  is  rather 
a  critical  one  with  the  main  batch  of  plants  for 
mid-winter  supplies,  and  without  a  good  deal  of 
attention  the  blooms  are  likely  to  fall  off,  not 
being  properly  fertilised.  Just  at  this  period 
many  cultural  errors  are  made,  one  of  the  most 
common  being  maintaining  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture, especially  at  night.  This  produces  a  soft 
growth,  the  blossoms  of  which  have  not  properly 
developed  organs,  and  they  either  fail  to  set  at 
all,  or  the  fruit  is  malformed  and  inferior.  At  the 
same  time  the  air  of  the  house  must  be  of  a  warm 
and  rather  dry  character,  say  from  55°  to  60°  on 
warm  nights,  the  former  figure  being  sufHoIent 
during  frost.  Very  little  damping  down  will  be 
needed,  the  moisture  arising  from  the  surface  of 
the  pots  being  sufficient  to  support  both  foliage 
and  fruit.  Admit  air  on  all  favourable  days,  close 
early,  and  let  all  watering  and  washing  out  be 
done  early  in  the  forenoon.  Refrain  from  the  use 
of  stimulants,  as  the  more  slender  and  hard  the 
stems  are  the  better  in  every  way.  If  plants 
have  been  raised  for  an  extra  early  crop  of  fruit 
in  spring,  they  will  now  need  very  careful  treat- 
ment. While  a  strong  growth  is  not  advisable 
the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  pot- 
bound  or  starved.  Plants  in  4i-inch  pots  may 
when  fairly  filled  with  roots  be  shifted  into  6-inch 
ones,  the  compost  consisting  of  good  holding  loam 
and  a  little  bone  meal,  ramming  firmly  and  placing 
them  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  55". 
These  pots  will  cArry  them  on  to  the  new  year, 
when  they  must  be  shifted  into  those  10  inches  in 
diameter  to  fruit  in. 

Winter  Spinach. — This  important  vegetable 
is  a  failure  in  many  gardens  this  year,  owing  to 
the  excessive  drought  of  August  and  September. 
Especially  is  this  so  on  light,  porous  soils.  Where 
a  q-ood  plant  has  been  secured  it  will  be  worth 
almost  any  amount  of  trouble  and  care.  If  a  good 
sprinkling  of  soot  is  given  between  the  rows  and 
the  Dutch  hoe  afterwards  used,  it  will  not  only 
assist  growth,  but  also  keep  off  the  attacks  of 
slugs.  For  a  sowing  in  February  next,  the  sooner 
the  ground  is  got  in  readiness  the  better.  Wire- 
worm- infested  soil  should  be  treated  exactly  as 
advised  for  Carrots,  except  that  a  good  quantity 
of  manure  must  be  dug  in,  as  Spinach  enjoys  a 
rich  and  sustaining  soil.  Tolerably  close  pickings 
from  beds  now  yielding  are  advisable,  as  they 
encourage  the  formation  of  young  leaves  during 
the  early  part  of  the  winter.  J.  Crawford. 
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AUTUMN  SUPPLY  OF  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Cauliflowers  are  not  valued  when  we  have  an 
ample  supply  of  Peas,  Beans,  and  what  m.ay  be 
termed  other  choice  vegetables,  neither  are  they 
palatable  in  hot  weather.  I  think  the  value  of 
this  vegetable  lies  in  its  nice  sized  or  even  small 
heads,  with  white  close  curd  and  a  large  portion 
well  covered  by  )irotecting  leafage.  This  adds  to 
flavour,  an  important  point,  as  strongly  fltivoured 
vegetables  are  not  inviting.  I  am  writing  from  a 
private  gardener's  view.  My  comments  as  to  size 
would  not  be  applicable  for  market,  but  even  with 
market  supplies  the  tendency  to  huge  heads  is 
not  so  great  as  a  few  years  ago.  Cauliflower  and 
Broccoli  are  so  similar  in  appearance  that  the 
difference  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Of  late  many 
varieties  have  been  added  to  both,  and  there  is  a 
wealth  of  material  to  select  from.  Though  there 
have  been  many  additions  to  both,  the  improve- 
ment is  greater  among  the  Cauliflowers,  our  win- 
ters being  too  severe  for  the  Broccoli.  So  far  we 
have  not  obtained  what  can  be  classed  a  hardy 


Broccoli,  though  doubtless  considerable  advance 
has  been  made  in  habit,  and  by  this  means  the 
plants  are  better  able  to  battle  against  our 
variable  climate.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  no 
lack  of  varieties  ;  no  less  than  twenty- eight  kinds 
are  given  as  desirable  and  some  of  these  are  yet 
classed  as  standard  varieties.  The  well-known 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  heads  the  list  for  useful- 
ness at  this  season,  but  it  can  be  grown  too 
coarse.  Many  advise  sowing  in  heat  early  in  the 
year,  but  it  is  not  necessary  if  quality  and  not 
mere  size  is  the  chief  consideration.  If  sown  too- 
early  the  heads  in  such  seasons  as  this  and 
1S93  are  fit  for  use  at  the  end  of  August 
and  through  September,  when  I  do  not  think 
Cauliflowers  are  wanted.  Of  late  years  I  have 
contrived  to  have  the  supply  at  this  season, 
and  it  then  fills  up  the  void  and  makes  good 
the  loss  of  Marrows,  Beans  and  Peas.  There 
are  also  other  advantages  in  having  the  supply  at 
the  end  of  September  and  through  October.  By 
sowing  in  the  open  in  March,  even  in  late  locali- 
ties, good  material  is  secured  by  the  date  named 
if  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  become  crowded 
in  the  seed  beds,  given  ample  space  in  their 
growing  quarters  and  planted  on  an  open  exposed 
border.  In  light  warm  soils  it  is  advisable  to 
make  two  sowings,  one  early  in  March,  another  a 
month  or  so  later  ;  these  will  give  a  long  autumn 
supply  and  provide  heads  till  the  early  Broccoli 
turns  in.  I  admit  in  cold  districts  an  early  sow- 
ing may  be  necessary.  Many  growers  sow  this 
useful  variety  in  August  for  their  early  spring 
supplies,  and  it  does  grandly  in  dry  seasons,  stand- 
ing when  others  bolt.  In  many  country  district? 
large  quantities  of  this  variety  are  grown  for 
pickling,  and  m.any  growers  who  sow  for  early 
supplies  find  it  advantageous  to  tie  up  the  heads, 
as  when  exposed  in  sunny  weather  they  soon 
assume  a  pink  tinge  and  are  less  valuable. 

The  Autumn  Protecting  Broccoli  is  a  great  gain 
and  invaluable  to  the  private  grower,  as  he  can 
keep  up  the  supply  without  difficulty  till  Christ- 
mas. I  am  aware  we  cannot  .always  depend  upon 
open-air  supplies  until  that  date,  but  this  variety 
lifts  so  well,  and  with  the  rudest  shelter  will  give 
heads  of  nice  size  and  quality.  I  have  found  un- 
heated  frames,  turf  pits,  and  even  cellars  most 
serviceable  to  eke  out  the  supply,  and  have,  in 
country  districts  with  a  large  and  varied  supply  to 
maintain  through  what  is  termed  the  hunting 
and  shooting  season,  found  this  Broccoli  more 
appreciated  than  at  any  other  time.  Those  who 
have  not  storage  room,  as  advised  above,  may 
make  shift,  and  place  in  vineries.  Peach  houses  or 
cases,  or  even  sheds.  Wherever  stored,  excess  of 
moisture  should  be  guarded  against  and  all  de- 
caying leaves  removed.  The  Protecting  Broccoli 
sown  in  April  and  again  in  May  will  give  a  supply 
from  October  to  January,  and  for  December  sup- 
plies late  May  sowings  will  be  best.  The  old 
Cape  Broccoli  is  still  reliable  for  autumn  use.  At 
one  time  there  were  numerous  varieties,  the  Pur- 
ple being  much  grown,  but  these  are  none  too 
hardy,  and  in  my  opinion  are  not  so  useful  as  the 
varieties  named  above.  Snow's  Winter  White 
Broccoli  for  late  autumn  or  early  winter  supplies 
cannot  be  relied  upon  like  the  Self-Protecting. 
At  times  well-grown  plants  fail  to  turn  in,  and  if 
lifted  before  the  heads  are  formed  they  do  not 
make  the  progress  one  would  desire. 

G.  Wythes. 

Young  Carrots  in  winter. — Those  who  have 
a  varied  supply  of  vegetables  to  keep  up  through 
the  winter  will  find  young  Carrots  most  accept- 
able. To  get  Carrots  at  the  season  named  is  not 
diflicult,  and  they  do  not  require  much  protection. 
I  have  used  Bracken  cut  when  green  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  If  cut  when  ripe,  it  soon  breaks  and 
decays.  Of  course,  frames  are  preferable  if  they 
ca,n  be  spared,  and  movable  ones  .are  most  useful. 
I  usually  sow  in  August  for  the  winter  supply, 
sowing  thinly  on  rich  soil  made  firm.  The  season 
of  growth  being  somewhat  limited,  the  roots  re- 
quire every  attention  at  the  start.  There  are 
several  good  varieties  for  winter  use,  the  Parisian 
Forcing    doing    well  sown  at  the   time  named. 
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This  ia  a  small  stump-rooted  variety,  with  small 
top  and  almost  round,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
excellent  quality.  Early  Nantes,  a  larger  root,  is 
superior  to  the  Parisian  Forcing.  This  variety  is 
very  sweet,  having  but  little  core,  and  is  of  fine 
quality.  Sutton's  Inimitable  Forcing  is  likewise 
good,  the  roots  small,  globe-shaped,  and  the 
quality  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  soon  turns  in, 
and  keeps  sound  a  long  time.  For  winter  use 
these  three  are  all  good,  and  when  glass  can  be 
spared  or  even  rough  shelter,  such  as  turf  pits  or 
thatched  hurdles,  given  in  severe  weather,  young 
Carrots  may  be  had  from  November  till  April. — 
G.  Wythes. 

Potato  Reno'wn. — This  is  really  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  newly-introduced  round  Potatoes 
I  know  of.  Were  its  qualities  more  widely  known 
it  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  largely  grown  in  fields 
for  market  as  well  as  for  private  use.  In  shape  it 
resembles  that  good  old  Potato,  Schoolmaster,  but 
it  is  even  rounder  and  with  fewer  eyes.  It  crops 
wonderfully  evenly,  there  being  very  few  small 
tubers,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  three 
seasons  goes,  it  resists  disease  better  than  most 
varieties.  The  quality  when  cooked  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  it  keeps  sound  and 
good  right  into  the  spring  months.  Let  those 
who  are  thinking  of  trying  a  fresh  variety  next 
year  give  Renown  a  trial.  They  will  not,  I  think, 
be  disappointed. — J.  C. 

A  variegated  Cabbage  that  we  saw  in  the 
nurseries  at  Hexham  shows  a  curious,  and  by  no 
means  ugly  freak,  for  it  is  certainly  as  handsome 
in  distinctive  well-defined  colour  as  are  the 
variegated  Kales.  The  seed  when  sown  was  said 
to  be  the  result  of  crossing  the  red  pickling  with 
the  ordinary  green-leaved  Cabbage,  and  there  is 
proof  of  this  in  the  reddish  tint  that  pervades  a 
few  of  the  plants.  Only  one,  however,  is  varie- 
gated, and  this  has  white  leaf  veins  on  a  light 
green  ground,  and  a  broad,  regularly  defined  mar- 
gin of  pale  yellow  flushed  with  red,  and  quite  an 
inch  in  width  all  round  the  leaf. 

Late  Potatoes  growing  out. — There  is  much 
complaint  hereabouts  among  growers  respecting 
the  secondary  growth  in  the  tubers  of  late 
Potatoes,  Magnum  Bonum,  The  Bruce  and  Read- 
ing Giant  being  the  greatest  offenders.  In  many 
tubers  the  first  growth  has  commenced  to  decay 
and  the  second  is  soft  and  not  matured.  That 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  complaint  respecting 
the  cooking  qualities  later  on  may  be  tsken  for 
granted,  and  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  loss  in 
decay  and  waste.  The  later  growth  in  the  tuber 
was  deprived  of  its  chance  of  maturing  fully  in 
the  loss  of  the  foliage  and  stalks,  which  seemed  to 
give  out  very  quickly.  Many  resolutions  will  be 
made  in  consequence  of  this  failing,  the  offending 
ones  being  discarded  and  earlier  maturing  sorts 
substituted. — W.  S. ,   Trowbridge.' 

Secondary  growth,  in  Peas.— During  Sep- 
tember I  was  able  to  gather  a  good  many  dishes 
from  rows  which  had  given  their  crop  much  earlier 
in  the  summer,  and  naturally  these  were  very 
acceptable  when  a  larger  demand  than  usual  has 
to  be  met  for  the  shooting  season.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  these  Peas  should  have  been 
cleared  away,  but  noticing  a  new  growth  appear- 
ing a  few  days  after  the  spell  of  summer  drought 
had  been  broken  by  rain,  they  were  intentionally 
left  for  the  supply  of  some  autumnal  dishes, 
because  those  sown  for  successional  use  were 
badly  crippled  by  mildew  and  the  crop  promised 
to  be  light.— W.  S. 

Rochford  Market  Cucumber. — I  quite  agree 
with  the  remarks  of  "G.  VV.  S."  (p.  258)  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  above  Cucumber,  which 
I  have  grown  for  some  years.  By  selection  I 
have  obtained  a  capital  strain  of  it,  which  for 
productiveness  and  general  utility  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  beating.  For  market  use  I  suppose 
near  London  that  no  kind  is  grown  so  extensively 
as  the  above,  and  it  is  eciually  valuable  for  private 
work.  The  fruit  is  of  such  uniform  size,  com- 
bined with  excellent  colour,  a  strong  point  in  the 
Rochford,  that  it  is  sure  to  take  the  eye  of  the 
buyer.     It  possesses  general  rotundity  from  the 


handle,  which  is  exceedingly  short  and  blunt,  to 
the  other  extreme.  Another  decided  advantage 
is  that  it  remains  fresh  and  plump  much  longer 
than  any  Cucumber  I  know.  I  hardly  agree  with 
"G.  W.  S."  in  saying  "  it  is  somewhat  like  Tele- 
graph," for  I  regard  it  as  most  distinct  from  the 
latter.  Telegraph  always  has  a  much  longer 
handle,  which  runs  up  to  a  shoulder,  and  from  this 
tapers  to  the  point.  It  is  also  much  paler  in  the 
skin,  and  when  cut  quickly  becomes  elastic. 
These  points  are  against  it  on  the  market  when  in 
competition  with  the  Rochford.  If  the  latter  is 
needed  for  exhibition  it  will  vie  with  any ;  indeed 
I  have  grown  it  this  season  23  inches  long, 
straight  as  a  dart,  and  that  without  any  special 
care  beyond  the  usual  cultural  routine.  I  for- 
merly grew  two  houses  of  Telegraph  (which,  by 
the  way,  I  knew  prior  to  its  being  named)  and 
several  others  of  Rochford,  but  in  the  flats,  as 
packed  for  market,  the  former  spoiled  the  prime 
quality  and  colour  of  the  latter  ;  so  much  so, 
that  I  kept  it  separate,  and  eventually  discarded 
it.  I  have  this  season  a  grand  lot  of  seed  fruits  of 
Rochford,  many  of  which  are  of  large  size. — E.  J. 

Cauliflower  Eclipse. — A  note  of  praise  for 
this  Cauliflower  recently  appeared  in  The  Gar 
DKN,  and  it  certainly  deserves  it.  It  is  now  a 
good  many  years  since  Eclipse  was  introduced, 
and  it  is  rather  strange  that  it  is  not  more  uni- 
versally grown,  as  for  a  Cauliflower  to  follow 
Early  London,  Walcheren  and  Pearl  I  know  of 
none  more  suitable.  It  has  a  grand  constitution 
and  is  not  addicted  to  premature  buttoning.  If 
sown  in  autumn  and  protected  in  frames  through 
the  winter  it  will  furnish  good-sized  white  heads 
during  July.  If  sown  in  spring  in  a  cold  frame 
or  on  a  warm  border,  it  comes  to  maturity  at  the 
same  time  as  Autumn  Giant,  but  does  not  grow 
to  such  a  large  size  even  on  rich  ground,  this 
being  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise. 
Eclipse,  being  hardier  than  either  Walcheren  or 
Early  London,  ia  a  very  good  sort  for  those  who 
have  no  convenience  for  protection  in  winter.  If 
sown  on  a  warm  border  and  covered  in  sharp 
weather  with  leaves  or  Bracken,  the  plants  will 
survive  if  the  winter  is  not  too  severe. — J.  C. 

Pickling  Cabbages.  —  At  page  259  Mr. 
Wythes  speaks  highly  of  the  dwarf  blood-red 
form  of  pickling  Cabbage,  and  doubtless  it  is  hard 
to  beat.  Another  good  and  reliable  form  is  Stock- 
ing's Giant  Red.  This  is  very  quick  in  growth 
and  good  in  colour,  and  if  sown  in  spring  and 
grown  on  without  any  check,  will  produce  fine 
heads  by  autumn.  Personally,  I  am  not  so  much 
in  favour  of  monstrous  Cabbages  for  pickling,  as 
they  are  invariably  much  coarser  than  medium- 
sized  heads,  the  quality  also  being  inferior.  Plants 
raised  in  spring  can  be  planted  closely  together, 
and  the}'  do  not  impoverish  the  soil  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  extra  large  Cabbages,  which  often 
draw  all  the  stamina  from  the  plot  on  which  they 
are  grown.  Another  advantage  of  spring-raised 
plants  is  that  they  are  not  so  liable  to  split  and 
rot  as  large  coarse  ones.  — C.  H.  N. 

Beans  for  seed. — Some  time  ago  I  advised 
saving  seed  both  of  the  runner  and  dwarf  varie- 
ties of  Beans  from  second  early  sowings,  as  later 
rows  did  not,  as  a  rule,  ripen  up  the  seed  satisfac- 
torily. The  pods  should  nowbecoUected  and  placed 
in  flat  baskets  or  boxes  and  removed  to  a  dry,  airy 
vinery  or  greenhouse,  exposing  them  fully  to  the 
sun  and  turning  them  each  day  to  hasten  ma- 
turity. When  thoroughly  ripe,  shell  and  store  the 
seeds  in  muslin  or  even  paper  bags,  and  keep 
in  a  perfectly  dry  cool  place.  The  least  damp  is 
ruinous  to  Bean  seed. — J.  C. 

Tomato  cuttings. — Where  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  are  relied  on  for  supplying  ripe  fruit, 
say  in  April,  they  should  now  be  taken  otf.  This, 
however,  must  not  be  thought  of  if  the  parent 
plants  have  been  affected  in  the  least  degree  by 
disease,  or  the  probability  is  that  the  young  stock 
will  show  it  early  in  spring.  Put  five  or  six  cuttings 
into  a  4|-inch  pot  and  plaea  in  gentle  warmth, 
dewing  them  over  with  the  syringe  early  on  sunny 
afternoons  for  a  time.  When  rooted  place  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  50'  to 


winter  them.  In  January  these  may  again  be 
topped  and  fresh  cuttings  inserted.  To  secure 
extra  early  fruit  place  the  cuttings  singly  into 
small  pots,  and  in  spring  repot,  removing  some  of 
the  lower  leaves  from  the  stems  and  coiling  them 
round  the  pots.  In  this  way  additional  roots  are 
produced  from  the  stems  and  the  plants  thereby 
strengthened.  A  10-inch  pot  is  large  enough  to 
fruit  them  in. 

Small  salad. — As  the  majority  of  the  larger 
leaved  Cresses  will  now  be  past,  there  will  be  an 
increased  demand  for  Mustard  and  Cress,  which 
must  be  brought  on  regularly  in  a  gentle  warmth. 
Sow  weekly  or  once  in  ten  days  in  shallow  boxes, 
rough  leaves  being  placed  in  the  bottom  and  a 
fair  surfacing  of  friable  soil  added,  this  being  well 
firmed  and  the  seed  sown.  Press  this  in  with  a 
piece  of  slate  or  board,  and  cover  the  boxes  with 
stout  brown  paper  or  slates  until  the  seedlings  are 
an  inch  high.  When  almost  ready  for  use  remove 
to  a  cool  house  and  give  little  water,  as  mould  is 
very  liable  to  attack  it  at  this  season. — C.  H. 

Sballots. — I  am  pleased  to  note  that  "A.  D.' 
(p.  216)  prefers  the  true  Shallot  to  the  coarser  red 
or  large  Jersey  variety.  "A.  D.'s"  remarks  are 
opportune  as  regards  shows,  as  I  recently  was 
judging  a  class  for  Shallots,  and  out  of  some 
twenty  odd  dishes  there  were  only  five  of  the  true 
old  variety,  three  of  these  excellent,  bat,  of  course, 
lacking  the  size  of  the  Jersey  varisty.  I  knew 
which  was  best  as  regards  keeping  and  for  cook- 
ing or  preserving,  so  awarded  the  prizes  accord- 
ingly. I  found  that  the  judges  the  previous  year 
had  given  all  the  awards  to  the  Jersey,  and  the 
result  was  visible,  as  nearly  all  the  exhibitors  had 
gone  in  for  this  variety.  When  mere  size  is  recog- 
nised by  the  judges  at  shows  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  we 
must  do  what  we  can  to  combat  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  great  evil. — S.  H. 

French  Bean  Sutton's  Dwarf  Forcing. — 

The  season  of  forcing  will  soon  come  round,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  note  the  value  of  the  above. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  it  last  season.  It  ia  a 
great  advance  on  some  of  the  older  kinds,  being 
earlier  and  one  of  the  most  productive  pot  Beans 
I  have  grown.  Good  French  Beans  are  valuable 
early  in  the  year,  and  those  who  force  hard  I 
would  ask  to  give  a  trial  to  the  above.  Sown  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  good  dishes  will  be  secured 
the  second  month  in  the  year  and  in  quantity. 
I  have  not  grown  it  in  the  open  or  with  protec- 
tion for  first  crop,  relying  upon  Mohawk  and  a 
seedling  from  the  latter,  but  I  should  say  Sutton's 
Forcing  would  do  well  and  prove  an  acquisition 
for  planting  out  when  raised  under  glass.  Being 
very  dwarf  it  is  readily  protected,  and  when 
cooked  is  all  that  can  be  desired  as  regards 
flavour.  I  intend  to  give  it  a  trial  for  first  crop 
in  the  open,  as  Beans  early  in  June  are  none  too 
plentiful. — G.  Wythes. 

Winter  Tomatoes.  —  The  demand  for 
Tomatoes  seems  to  be  less  during  the  mid-winter 
months  than  was  formerly  the  case.  About  six 
or  seven  years  ago  I  could  sell  any  quantity  early 
in  the  new  year  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb. ,  but,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  no  one  makes  such  prices  at  that  season 
now,  and  even  if  they  could  be  obtained,  they 
do  not  pay,  as  the  expenses  are  greater  than  the 
receipts.  It  is  different  in  a  private  place  where  a 
few  Tomatoes  are  required  all  the  year  round 
and  the  cost  of  production  is  not  an  object.  Many 
small  growers  of  Cucumbers  are  rooting  out  their 
plants,  or  have  done  so  already,  and  some  are  fill- 
ing their  houses  with  large  Tomato  plants,  think- 
ing thev  will  make  a  good  thing  out  of  them. — 
W.  G.  C. 

The  Globe  Artichoke. — This  delicious  and 
favourite  vegetable  is  easily  grown.  I  think  I 
have  had  the  finest  and  most  prolific  lot  of  Globe 
Artichokes  this  year  that  I  ever  remember.  As 
usual,  last  November  I  placed  burnt  ashes  of  gar- 
den refuse  round  the  roots  and  over  them  light 
stable  Utter,  which,  on  removal  as  usual  in  the 
spring,  I  thought  had  not  sufficiently  protected 
the  plants  against  our  unusual  severe  winter,  for 
not  a  vestige  of  life  was  visible.     However,  after 
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the  first  showers  of   rain  I  applied   some  weak 
iquid  manure,  whieh  speedily  brough   vegetation 

to  light;  and  from  the  end  of  June  (when  1  dis 
contfnued  cutting  Asparagus)  untd  "ow  I J^ave 
had  an  exceedingly  heavy  and  fi"f  croP'^^^ 
will  probably  continue,  as  it  did  last  year,  till  the 
miiue  of  November,  when  the  same  process  for 
^ext  year  will  be  adopted.  The  Globe  Artichoke 
reauires  good  feeding  and  also  a  strong  soil,  but 
recrow^ns   should  Lt   b?.-vered  with  heavy 

manure  during  winter,  as  this  f.^^^.^.tJ^^^X^ 
especially  with  snow.  Very  light  letter  J  haxe 
found  to  be  the  best  protector.  The  P"=kly  Globe 
Artichoke  is  the  hardier  and  more  prohfic,  but  its 
i'tour  fs  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  smooth  kind 
The  plants  will  last  many  years  without  lemoval 
if  fairly  well  treated.— Gwent. 

Larffa  Beetroot. -These  roots,  as  far  as  one 
can  iudse  in  a  limited  area,  are  not  good  this 
season,  being  overgrown  and  ^"-^-b?^,,^"^"?;;,^^ 
do  not  like  coarse  roots,  and  would  not  advise 
storing  them  for  late  use.  Place  them  on  one  side 
for  early  supplies,  as  they  are  much  best  used  a. 
soon  as%ossible.  It  may  be  thought  much  of 
this  coarseness  is  owing  to  early  sowmg,  "ch  ^°'l. 
or  large  kinds,  but  suoh  is  not  the  case  with  me. 
I  di4  not  sow  m  the  first  week  in  May,  and  in 

land  that  had  not  been  ^^^^^^y  "^^I^u^e 
think  the  season  is  to  blame,  for  the  fi^^t  three 
months  the  roots  made  little  progress  Then  we 
h%d  heavy  rains,  and  with  the  earth  in  a  warin 
state  growth  was  rapid,  and  to  this  I  attribute 
the  overgrown  roots.'^  Fortunately,  I  rely  upon 
the  small  Dell's  Crimson  for  '^'e  supplies  and 
this  is  much  larger  than  usual,  but  it  will  be 
acceptable  and  kelp  till  the  Turnip-rooted  comes 
in  A  late  sowing  of  Turnip-rooted  is  useless 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  roots.  1  find  they  also  lack 
colour  and  are  of  poor  quality  when  cooked.- 
G.   W.  S. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse, 
plumbago  capensis. 

Amokg  the  many  climbing  or  shrubby  plants 
that  are  used  to  adorn  the  pUlars  and  rafters  ot 
glasshouses  few  are  more  beautiful  than  this 
Plumbago,   of  which  an   excellent   examp  e  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.     Jt  is 
as  well  adapted  for  the  little  greenhouse  of  an 
amateur  as  it  is  for  a  spacious  conservatory,  a,s 
when  once  established  in  its  allotted  space  it 
will  afterwards  bear  restriction  with  impunity. 
For  pillars,  such  as   that  here  shown,  it  is  by 
far   the  best  to  plant  out   the  specimen  in  a 
little  border  ot  prepared  soil,  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  sandy  loam  to  one  of  peat  made  firm, 
and  when  in  active  growth  and  flower  a  water- 
inc  once  a  week  with  manure  water  will  be  ot 
assistance.     In  winter  the  plants  can  be  pruned 
hard   back  to   the  leading    shoots,    and    little 
water   is   needed  during  that    season.     Jn   its 
particular  shade    of   blue   there    are  very   tew 
flowers  that  resemble  this  Plumbago.     A  col- 
oured plate  of  it  and  its  pure  white  variety  was 
criven  in  The  Garden  of  April  21,  1888. 
°  Mr.    Chalmers,   The    Chestnuts,    Cranbrook 
Pvoad,  Iltoid,  in  whose  garden  the  photograph 
from    which    the    illustration    was    made    was 
taken   by   Mr.    E.    Wright,    of    Forest    Gate, 
writing  of  the  plant  says  : — 

The  plant,  growing  in  a  cool  part  of  the  green- 
house, was  literally  covered  with  flowers.  About 
July  it  produced  a  grand  mass  of  bloom  from  top 
to  bottom.  P.  capensis  alba  mixtd  with  the  type 
makes  a  splendid  combination. 


and  thev  arch  gracefully  at  their  tipB-  They  axe 
of  a  deep  glossy  green  colour  chiefly,  as  this 
^hade  fZs^twoLfad  margins  to  the  leaf,  whiM 
down  the  centre  are  several  strips  of  l.ght  yellow 
which  extend  unbroken  the  full  length  of  the 
leaf  A  fact  that  adds  to  its  decorative  value  is 
that  it  can  be  raised  from  seed  and  comes  quite 

''carnation   Daybreak.-From    the    gWn^ 
description  which  accompanied  the  advent  of  this 


mer.  But  now  that  the  great  heat  has  passed 
the  flowers  are  assuming  more  colour,  and 
the  centre  of  the  blossoms  is  a  light  rosy  pink 
hue,  gradually  fading  to  a  lighter  shade  at  the 
extremities  of  the  petals.  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dently not  a  good  colour  to  stand  strong  sun- 
light. The  flowers  are  of  fairly  good  size  and 
borne  on  stout  stems,  but  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at 
present,  it  is  the  reverse  of  free  flowering.  Ihe 
habit  is  vigorous— in  fact,  a  little  too  much  so,  for 


Pliimhago  capends.    From 


a  photograph  sent  hij  Mr.   C.  Ch,il,ners, 


The  Chestnuts,  lljori,  E. 


Dracsena  Massangeana  is  a  very  handsome 
greenhouse  plant  that  we  admired  as  grown  under 
glass  in  Messrs.  Fell's  nursery  at  Hexham.  It  has 
beautiful  leaves,  each  1(J  inchts  long,  4  inches  wide, 


American  variety  a  couple  of  seasons  ago  I  had 
both  looked  for  and  hoped  that  we  had  something 
good  to  add  to  the  list  of  really  "  pink  lowers 
1  was  very  much  disappointed  when  the  first 
flower  opened  to  find  it  of  a  poor,  washed-out 
colour,  neither  white  nor  blush,  and  most  certainly 
not  pink,  and,  worst  of  all,  by  artificial  light  the 
flowers  appaared  a  dirty  white.  This  was  my 
experience  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  sum- 


it  is  these  gros-growing  kinds  that  are  so  quickly 
attacked  by  that,  dreaded  fungus,  Helmintho- 
'  tporium  ech'lnul  vtum.  In  low-lying  districts  and 
1  valleys  this  plays  great  havoc  with  many  Carna- 
tions! and  from  its°mode  of  growth  .t  seem  'm- 
possible  to  eradicate  it.  Both  the  "PPe^-f"^  under 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  att.aoked  and  the  only 
thing  I  have  found  to  check  it  at  all  is  a  mixture 
of  sol  soap  and  sulphur.     Damp  a  bit  of  sponge 
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or  soft  rag  in  this,  and  with  finger  and  thumb 
draw  the  leaf  through.  Dip  the  sponge  frequently 
in  the  mixture.  Where  valuable  kinds  exist  they 
are  worth  looking  after. — E.  J. 

Stapelia  gigantea. — In  the  stove  house  at 
Kew  there  is  now  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  re- 
markable Stapelia  in  bloom.  It  has  seventeen 
flowers  on  it  either  expanded  or  in  bud,  and  is 
probably  the  finest  plant  hitherto  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country.  Each  flower  when  spread 
out  to  the  full  extent  is  nearly  1  foot  in  diameter, 
the  five  segments  of  the  corolla  being  broad  at  the 
base,  but  tapering  to  a  Ions'  fine  point,  and  giving 
the  flower  the  shape  of  the  conventional  star. 
The  whole  of  the  flower — which  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  Stapelias — is  hairy  and  of  a  light  tawny 
yellow,  this  colour,  however,  being  less  in  evidence 
than  the  numerous,  irregularly  forked  and  zigzag 
lines  of  dull  red.  Like  many  other  species  of  Sta- 
pelia, the  flowers  have  a  disagreeable  odour,  which 
is,  however,  only  perceptible  at  a  distance  when 
the  sun  is  shining.  The  species  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  the  date 
of  its  introduction  is  unesrtain.  It  is  a  native  of 
Zululand  and  other  parts  of  South  Africa. 


PROPAGATING   TREE   CARNATIONS. 

Those  who  desire  to  secure  an  abundant  supply 
of  Carnation  blossoms  during  the  autumn  months 
cannot  do  better  than  attend  to  the  propagation 
of  these  plants  at  once.  It  too  often  happens  that 
the  early  part  of  the  year  is  usually  recommended 
for  their  propagation.  This  is  very  well  if  only 
medium-sized  plints  are  required,  for  which  5- 
inch  or  Ginch  pots  are  quite  large  enough.  But 
where  it  is  the  aim  to  obtain  plants  of  the  largest 
size,  that  require  pats  8  inches  across,  a  start 
must  be  made  in  the  autumn  months.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  secure  plants  capable  of  yielding  from 
two  to  three  dozen  blooms  each,  the  plants  must 
be  twelve  months  old  or  thereabouts.  Moreover, 
the  material  obtainable  in  the  autumn  for  propa- 
gating is  very  different  from  that  procurable  in 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  In  the  former 
the  cuttings  have  more  or  less  been  made  in  the 
summer  and  in  the  open  air,  while  with  the 
latter  the  cuttings  have  grown  for  the  most  part 
during  the  worst  season  of  the  year.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  latter  are  not  the  most  satisfactory  cut- 
tings, and  without  a  good  cutting  to  begin  with 
it  is  impossible  in  future  to  build  up  a  good  plant. 
Again,  during  the  winter  months,  heat,  more  or 
less,  is  indispensable  to  the  plants  flowering 
properly,  and  this  will  by  no  means  prove  of 
benefit  to  the  young  shoots.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances there  is  much  in  favour  of  autumn 
cuttings,  and  where  these  can  be  obtained,  a  few 
at  least  should  be  tried  for  comparison  with  later 
propagated  stock.  The  latter, '  of  course,  will 
always  be  helpful  for  bringing  up  a  succession  of 
their  flowers,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible,  even 
with  the  best  types  of  Tree  Carnations,  to  have 
too  many  of  their  flowers  during  the  winter 
months.  For  autumn  I  prefer  moderately  firm 
cuttings,  not  too  old  or  wir}'.  If  possible  secure 
the  cuttings  with  a  heel  attached,  as  these  root 
with  greater  certainty  provided  the  heel  is  intact. 
Where  the  latter  is  broken,  the  cutting  must  be 
made  to  a  joint.  Very  sandy  soil  in  well-drained 
pots  should  be  employed,  making  the  soil  rather 
firm.  If  the  sand  is  quite  dry,  scatter  a  little  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  that  it  may  follow  the 
dibble  into  the  hole  and  be  in  contact  with  the 
base  of  the  cutting.  Where  the  sand  is  quite 
moist,  I  prefer  to  use  it  mixed  in  the  soil  only. 
On  the  surface  it  dries  so  much  more  quickly 
than  the  soil  below,  and  in  this  way  is  misleading, 
frequently  causing  water  to  be  given  when  the 
soil  in  which  the  cuttings  are  is  quite  wet.  Car- 
nations often  root  well  enough  in  pure  sand,  also 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  but  in  both  these  they  are  apt  to 
lose  all  their  roots  in  potting  them  off,  otherwise 
it  could  be  recommended.  A  close  frame  having 
a  temperature  of  60'  to  65°  will  suit  for  striking 
the  cuttings.  In  such  a  frame  a  thorough  soaking 
cf  water  must  be  given  at  the  start,  and  after- 


wards with  care.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  potting  them  ofl'.  On 
no  account  should  they  remain  in  the  cutting 
pots  till  a  mass  of  roots  is  formed,  as  the  major 
portion  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  potting 
bench.  When  potted,  keep  the  plants  as  cool  as 
Tnssible,  and  water  sparingly  all  the  winter. 
Under  this  treatment  the  young  plants  will  be 
perfectly  safe.  H.  H. 

■Winter-flowering  plants. — To  the  list  of 
good  winter-flowering  plants  of  easy  cultivation 
given  a  few  weeks  ago  in  The  (Garden  I  may 
perhaps  add  one  or  two  more,  having  found  them 
very  valuable  at  this  season  and  right  away  until 
Christmas.  Libonia  panrhosiensis  is  a  much 
better  variety  to  my  thinking  than  L.  floribunda, 
being  of  more  compact  habit,  brighter  in  colour, 
and  lasting  longer  in  flower.  Cuttings  may  be  in- 
serted in  early  spring  and  the  young  plants  trans- 
ferred first  to  'JJ-inch  and  ultimately  to  .S-inch  pots, 
in  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  flower.  The 
final  potting  compost  should  consist  mainly  of 
loam,  a  sturdy  compact  growth  being  thereby  en- 
couraged. Nearly  the  same  cultural  remarks 
apply  to  Salvia  splendens  Bruanti,  a  very  useful 
autumn  flower,  its  brilliant  scarlet  hue  being 
much  appreciated  alike  for  the  greenhouse  and 
for  cutting.  Its  enemies  are  red  spider  and  the 
white  fly  that  troubles  the  Tomato  grower.  If 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  danger  from  either  of 
these  the  plants  should  be  syringed  with  a 
weak  insecticide  before  the  flower-spike  is  fully 
formed.  I  noted  last  year  the  merits  of  The  Lady 
Primula,  and  am  glad  to  say  this  season's  batch 
is  progressing  satisfactorily  and  already  flowering 
well.  It  may  not  be  a  variety  that  a  connoisseur 
in  florists'  flowers  would  be  likelv  to  favour,  but 
as  a  cut-and-come-again  winter  flower  it  has  few 
equals,  and,  despite  the  somewhat  flimsy  appear- 
ance of  the  petals,  it  stands  well  in  a  cut  state. 
In  the  matter  of  winter-flowering  Pelargoniums,  I 
am  holding  fast  by  a  few  varieties  that  have 
proved  about  the  best  for  continuous  flowering, 
viz.,  F.  V.  Raspail,  Guillion  Mangilli,  Constance 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  for  West  Brighton 
Gem  have  substituted  Turtle's  Surprise,  a  double 
variety  of  very  similar  habit.  A  house  filled  with 
the  plants  above-named,  together  with  a  few 
Eupatoriums,  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  also  occa- 
sional plants  of  winter-flowering  Carnations,  will, 
if  kept  up  to  a  minimum  of  from  50°  to  55',  be 
bright  and  cheei-ful  nearly  all  through  the  autumn 
months. — E.  B.,  Claremont. 


BOUVARDIAS. 
The  exceptionally  bright  sunny  weather  which 
we  have  experienced  during  the  autumn  has  been 
most  favourable  to  Bouvardias.  Those  which 
have  been  flowering  will  keep  up  a  succession  of 
bloom  much  later  than  usual.  This  is  especially 
the  case  [with  Humboldti  corymbiflora.  Plants 
which  have  been  flowering  since  June  will  go  on 
for  a  considerable  time  longer.  It  is  a  most  use- 
ful variety  for  cut  bloom.  When  given  the  same 
treatment  as  other  sorts  it  does  not  always  prove 
satisfactory,  and  I  have  known  several  instances 
where,  although  other  sorts  have  flowered  well, 
this  has  been  almost  an  entire  failure.  Being  of 
different  habit  and  of  stronger  growth,  it  requires 
different  treatment.  In  the  first  place,  it  should 
be  given  more  pot  room,  and  should  not  be  stopped 
so  late  in  the  season  as  other  sorts.  For  keeping 
up  a  succession  of  bloom  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  cut-back  plants  may  be  recommended  in 
preference  to  spring-struck  plants.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  done  flowering  they  may  be 
dried  of!'  and  cut  back.  Plants  kept  well  ex- 
posed to  the  light  through  the  winter  and  in  a 
cool  house  will  break  strongly  early  in  the 
spring.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  a  good  start 
they  should  be  repotted.  The  balls  may  be  re- 
duced, and  the  plants  potted  again  into  the  same 
sized  pots,  or  perhaps  a  size  smaller.  The  syringe 
should  be  used  frequently,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
be  careful  not  to  give  too  much  water  at  the  roots 


until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  If  the 
plants  break  out  evenly,  they  may  be  grown  on 
without  any  stopping,  and  will  come  into  flower 
all  the  sooner.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
established  they  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  sun- 
light they  can  get  and  plenty  of  ventilation 
given  ;  in  fact,  this  variety  flowers  well  in  the 
open,  but  the  blooms  are  easily  damaged  by  wind 
or  rain.  It  treated  liberally  the  same  plants  will 
keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  from  June  until  the 
end  of  October  or  even  later.  For  winter  flower- 
ing Vreelandi  is  the  most  reliable  of  the  white 
varieties.  A  later  addition  to  white  varieties  and 
one  which  makes  a  fine  pot  plant  is  jasminoides 
paniculata. 

President  Cleveland  being  so  far  ahead  of  all 
other  scarlet  varieties,  it  seems  strange  that  other 
scarlets  are  still  grown,  yet  such  is  the  case.  Of 
pink  varieties,  Mrs.  Robert  Green  holds  first 
place,  though  Priory  Beauty  is  extensively  grown. 
No  recent  additions  have  been  made  to  the  double 
varieties.  Alfred  Neuner  (the  first  of  the  doubles) 
is  still  the  best,  or,  I  should  say,  the  only  white 
variety.  Of  scarlets  there  are  several,  but  Ho- 
garth flore-pleno  is  the  only  one  worth  growing. 
President  Garfield,  flesh-pink,  will  complete  the 
list  of  useful  double  varieties.  Under  good  treat- 
ment few  plants  are  more  useful  than  the 
Bouvardias.  A.  H. 

Gloxinia?. — These  are  frequently  grown  in  a 
much  higher  temperature  than  is  necessary,  and 
with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  I  lately  saw  a 
house  full  of  young  plants  which  had  been  grown 
under  cool  treatment.  The  plants  in  question 
were  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  February, 
and  the  last  week  in  July  the  first  flowers  were 
opening.  The  pots  were  covered  with  large, 
fleshy  leaves,  and  a  little  later  on  they  will  make 
a  grand  show  of  bloom.  One  great  advantage  in 
growing  Gloxinias  under  cool  treatment  is  that 
they  last  in  bloom  much  longer,  and  the  flowers 
when  cut  will  keep  better  than  those  from  a  hot, 
moist  atmosphere. — H. 

Solanum  Wendlandi. — For  many  weeks  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  this  showy  climber  has  been 
producing  an  almost  endless  profusion  of  its  deli- 
cate mauve  flowers  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew. 
Indeed,  in  its  flowering  it  appears  almost  con- 
tinuous, judging  by  the  branching  manner  of  the 
drooping  cymes  in  the  plant  under  notice.  Some 
of  these  pendulous  branches  of  blossom  were 
quite  18  inches  long  and  nearly  a  foot  wide. 
Though  sometimes  regarded  as  a  stove  shrub, 
that  at  Kew  fully  demonstrated,  by  its  size  as  well 
as  its  abundant  flowering,  that  it  was  quite  con- 
tent in  cooler  quarters.  A  coloured  plate  of  this 
was  given  in  The  Gardes  of  Feb.  1,  1890. 


Orchids. 


SEASONABLE   NOTES   ON  OKCHIDS. 

The  long-continued  heat  and  sunshine  have 
given  place  at  last  to  more  seasonable  weather, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  cheerless  and 
dull  outside,  with  a  drizzling  rain  and  fog. 
These  conditions  are  about  the  worst  possible 
for  Orchids,  and  probably  more  failures  may  be 
attributed  to  our  leaden  autumn  and  wintry 
skies  than  to  any  other  cause,  as,  no  matter 
what  care  is  taken  in  ventilation,  damping  and 
heating  or  other  cultural  operations,  a  nicely 
l^alanced  temperature,  with  heat,  air  and  mois- 
ture in  proper  proportions,  cannot  be  main- 
tained. Still,  to  take  the  season  as  a  whole, 
it  has  been  almost  unparalleled  for  its  bene- 
ficial eflects  upon  horticulture  and  agriculture 
generally,  and  most  of  us  can  happily  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  the  good  results 
attained  in  all  departments.  Orchid  growers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  will  find  that 
for  the  next  few  months  they  have  a  difficult 
task  before  them,  the  heavy  atmosphere  bring- 
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ing  witli  it  all  kinds  of  impuritiea.  Near  the 
metropolis  it  is  possibly  worse  than  anywhere 
else,  though  the  black  shiny  deposit  upon  the 
glass  near  any  of  the  large  manufacturing  centres 
makes  Orchid  growing  in  their  vicinity  anything 
but  easy,  and  a  complaint  is  already  to  hand 
from  Manchester  respecting  it.  The  first  thing 
needful  is  of  course  to  clean  the  glass  outside, 
and  this  is  best  done  by  washing  with  clean 
water,  which  will  be  necessary  as  often  as  twice 
or  even  three  times  a  week  during  foggy  weather, 
or  the  water  may  be  forced  through  a  hose  and 
the  soot  swilled  ofl"  by  this  means,  but  this  is 
not  so  good  a  plan  as  the  former,  as  the  cold 
water  is  sometimes  forced  through  the  laps  of 
the  glass,  causing  a  cold  drip  upon  the  plants 
beneath.  The  inside  of  the  glass  does  not  get 
coated  over  so  quickly,  but  as  often  as  time  can 
be  found  to  do  so,  this  ought  also  to  be  cleaned, 
using  a  sponge  and  rinsing  it  frequently  in  clean 
water.  In  large  houses  the  sponge  may  be  tied 
on  the  end  of  a  stick  to  prevent  climbing  about 
among  the  plants  where  the  roof  cannot  be 
reached  without,  and  with  a  little  practice  the 
work  can  be  expeditiously  done.  In  the  cool 
house,  where  Masdevallias,  Odontoglots  and 
other  cool  Orchids  are  gi-own,  this  is  especially 
needful,  for  although  during  the  summer  these 
can  hardly  be  too  heavily  shaded,  they  require 
every  ray  of  light  that  can  be  afforded  them 
during  the  dark  winter  days.  All  the  watering 
that  is  now  needed  at  the  roots  is  better  done  as 
early  in  the  day  as  possible,  as  this  allows  the  sur- 
plus water  to  dry  up  before  nightfall.  I  always 
make  it  a  practice  to  look  through  the  plants 
daily  for  water  even  at  the  dullest  time  of  year, 
but  when  possible  water  most  heavily  on  bright 
mornings,  and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
always  use  water  of  a  corresponding  or  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  the  house.  If  cold 
water  is  used  the  plants  are  being  conistantly 
checked,  and  this  is  quite  as  bad  as  allowing 
the  temperature  of  the  house  to  drop.  The 
Phalfenopsids  have  done  remarkably  well  this 
season  and  the  foliage  is  firm  and  healthy,  in 
a  capital  condition,  in  short,  to  pass  the  winter 
safely  if  reasonable  care  is  bestowed  upon  the 
plants.  Keep  them  well  up  to  the  light  and 
let  the  Moss  about  the  roots  get  well  on  the 
dry  side  before  giving  a  fresh  supply  of  water. 
Plants  in  cylinders  or  baskets  with  the  foliage 
hanging  over  the  sides  should  not  after  this  be 
immersed  when  watering,  as  it  is  very  import- 
ant that  the  leaves  are  not  wetted  ;  it  is  much 
better  to  pour  the  water  on  them  from  a  can  in 
the  ordinary  way,  or,  better  still,  to  force  it 
through  the  rose  of  a  syringe,  a  mode  of  water- 
ing Orchids  too  little  practised  by  the  way.  As 
the  earlier  plants  of  Calanthes,  Pleiones,  and 
other  winter-flowering  Orchids  come  into  bloom 
the  houses  begin  to  look  much  more  cheerful, 
and  as  these  are  soon  followed  by  Dendrobiums, 
the  dullest  period  of  the  year  for  flowers  may 
now  be  said  to  have  passed.  The  useful  old 
Cypripedium  inaigne,  too,  in  its  many  forms  is 
again  with  us,  and  as  the  flowers  last  so  long  in 
perfection,  this  helps  to  make  a  display  over  a 
very  long  season.  In  the  Cattleya  house,  0. 
labiata  autumnalis  is  still  the  principal  attrac- 
tion, and  where  newly-imported  plants  are 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  it  is  very  interest- 
ing to  note  the  variations  in  colour  as  the 
Ijlo.Hsoma  open.  As  regards  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  a  watchful  eye  must  still  be  kept,  for 
although  most  of  the  warm  house  kinds  are 
more  or  leas  at  rest,  there  are  always  a  few 
that  need  watching  at  this  time.  Thunias 
should  by  now  have  lost  all  their  foliage,  and 
will  therefore  be  kept  (juite  dry  at  the  rodts. 
They  must  be  kept  fairly  warm,  and  if  room  is 
carce  the  stems  may  be  shaken  out  of  the  pois, 


tied  up  in  bundles  of  five  or  six,  keeping  each 
kind  separately  labelled  and  hung  up  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible  in  the  East  India 
or  Cattleya  house,  or  indeed  in  any  structure 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
50°  or  o5°'  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  has 
finished  its  growth  and  must  now  ba  placed  in 
a  cooler  house,  the  water  supply  being  di- 
minished by  degrees  until  midwinter,  when  no 
more  will  be  required  until  the  points  of  the 
flower-spikes  are  seen  in  the  young  growths  in 
spring.  The  distichous-leaved  section,  too,  of 
the  Vanda  and  Aeiides  typ3S  are  showing,  by 
the  tips  of  the  roots  clouding  over,  that  they 
have  finished  gi-owing  for  the  season.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  dry  these  plants  so  much  as 
is  done  in  some  places  ;  they  do  not  require 
much  water  at  the  roots,  it  is  triie,  but  the 
atmosphere  should  always  be  a  little  moist  to 
keep  the  foliage  in  good  order.  Saocolabium 
giganteum  is  a  difficult  plant  to  manage  in 
winter,  as  the  spikes  are  generally  then  pro- 
duced, and  consequently  it  requires  more  sup- 
port than  those  that  are  entirely  at  rest.  The 
flowers  are,  moreover,  very  apt  to  damp  badly 
if  the  atmosphere  is  kept  unduly  moist,  or  if 
water  is  allowed  to  lodge  about  them.  Suitable 
night  temperatures  will  now  be  from  GO"  to  05° 
for  the  warmest  house,  according  to  the  species 
that  are  grown,  the  higher  temperature  being 
the  most  suitable  for  Phalfenopsids  and  kindred 
plants.  For  Cattleyas,  55'  will  be  ample,  while 
in  the  cool  house  the  temperature  should  be 
kept  as  near  50°  as  possible.  Continue  to  keep 
a  sharp  look  out  for  insects  in  all  the  houses, 
and  push  forward  the  cleaning  of  the  plants  at 
every  opportunity.  H.  R. 


Vanda  Sanderiana.— Numerous  as  are  the 
fine  species  the  genus  Vanda  contains,  there  Is, 
perhaps,  not  one  of  them  which  in  effectiveness 
can  claim  to  be  the  equal  of  V.  Sanderiana, 
although  in  pure  beauty  V.  carulea  and  some 
others,  perhaps,  are  superior  to  it.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Sander  in  1881  from  Mindanao, 
one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and,  for  its  sizg,  one 
of  the  richest  hunting  grounds  for  the  Orchid  col- 
lector the  world  contains.  Plants  have  been  known 
under  cultivation  to  produce  a  dozen  flowers  on  a 
spike,  but  with  even  half  that  number  the  effect 
is  extremely  striking  and  handsome.  The  three 
upper  segments  of  the  flower  are  of  a  pale  rosy 
lilac,  tinged  with  yellow  and  marked  with  dots 
of  crimson  at  the  base.  The  two  lower  segments 
are  considerably  larger,  measuring  2  inches  across ; 
the  fawn-coloured  ground  is  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  brownish  crimson  veins.  The  entire 
flower,  which  is  fiat,  like  a  Miltonia,  measures 
4  inches  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  lip  is  small 
and  of  a  dull  crimson,  changing  to  greenish  yel- 
low at  the  base.  A  handsome  specimen  of  this 
Vanda  is  flowering  now  at  Kew. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  superbum. —  This 
splendid  variety  is  one  of  the  largest  forms  of  this 
variable  hybrid,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  almost 
wholly  white.  Originally  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  it  has  appeared  in  other  places  from  the 
same  cross,  viz.,  a  superior  form  of  C.  insigne  and 
C.  Spicerianum.  It  is  a  free-growing  and  easily- 
cultivated  plant,  thriving  well  under  the  ordinary 
routine  as  advised  for  warm  house  Cypripediums, 
and  never  failing  to  flower  well  during  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  months. 

Comparettia  coccinea.  —  The  brightly- 
coloured  flowers  of  this  charming  little  Orchid  are 
very  acceptable  at  any  time  of  year,  and  are  espe- 
cially so  just  now.  It  is  by  no  means  constant  in 
flowering,  the  blossoms  being  sometimes  produced 
in  early  spring.  The  flowers  occur  in  small 
racemes  from  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  just  as 
the  plants  ara  finishing  up  their  growths.  It 
thrives  well  in  email  [jans  suspended  near  the 
roof  in  a  warm  house,  and  the  plants  greatly  dis- 
like disturbance  at  the  roots  ;  therefore,  when  re 


potting  only  the  best  of  material  should  be  use! 
over  good  drainage.  A  little  of  the  old  compost 
may  then  be  removed  as  often  as  required  and 
new  substituted.  The  plants  require  plenty  of 
water  all  the  year  round,  but  especially  when  root- 
ing freely,  and  they  must  be  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine. 

Odontoglossum  aspersum.— This  is  occa- 
sionally imported  along  with  O.  Rossi,  and  is  conse- 
quently sometimes  met  with  under  that  name.  It 
is,  however,  a  much  superior  plant,  the  blooms 
being  larger  and  brighter  in  colour,  a  well-flowered 
plant  making  a  pretty  display.  The  sepals  are 
yellowish,  with  abundant  brown  spots,  and  the 
petals  are  nearly  white,  these  having  a  few  spots 
about  the  base.  The  lip  is  heart-shaped,  white, 
with  a  yellow  centre.  O.  aspersum  thrives  in  a 
cool  house  in  pots  just  large  enough  to  take  the 
plants  easily.  The  compost  may  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum,  using  only  a, 
thin  layer  of  this  over  good  drainage.  The  plants 
usually  commence  to  grow  early  in  the  new  year, 
and,  like  all  in  the  genus,  must  be  carefully 
watered.  The  atmosphere  must  always  be  well 
charged  with  moisture  and  the  roots  never  allowed 
to  get  really  dry.  The  pseudo-bulbs  will  be 
finished  up  about  the  end  of  August  or  September, 
and  a  slight  diminution  of  the  atmospheric  mois- 
ture is  then  an  advantage.  The  little  spikes  soon 
after  appear  at  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and 
quickly  come  to  maturity.  Its  time  of  flowering 
varies  a  little  according  to  its  time  of  starting, 
but  it  is  usually  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter 
months. 

Camarotis  purpurea. — In  the  rush  for  new 
and  more  showy  Orchids,  this  old  species  is  almost 
entirely  neglected  and  it  is  very  rarely  seen.  lb 
is  a  bad  plant  to  travel,  as  it  often  arrives  more 
dead  than  alive,  from  which  state  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  bring  it  round.  Many  plants  arrive  in 
this  country  to  be  thrown  away  or  to  eke  out  only 
a  very  miserable  existence.  Probably  trade  col- 
lectors seldom  trouble  to  bring  it  home,  bat  I 
have  several  times  received  it  from  seafaring 
friends,  who  pick  it  up  for  next  to  nothing  in  the 
markets  at  Calcutta,  it  being  brought  there  by 
the  natives  when  in  flower.  It  belongs  to  the 
distichous-leaved  section,  the  foliage  being  small 
and  narrow,  forming  a  kind  of  creeping  or  twining 
stem  as  it  is  developed.  The  racemes  are  about 
6  inches  in  length,  very  freely  produced,  and 
rather  densely  set  with  the  pretty  little  rosy  pink 
flowers.  As  mentioned  above,  the  plants  are 
rather  difficult  to  start,  but  when  once  established 
they  grow  freely  enough.  They  thrive  well 
where  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  is  afforded 
them  in  baskets  or  pots  in  a  compost  consisting 
chiefly  of  Sphagnum  and  charcoal.  When  the 
growth  is  finished  the  plants  must  be  rested  by 
partially  withholding  water  and  slightly  lowering 
the  temperature.  The  flowers  are  produced  suc- 
cessively during  the  summer,  a  single  plant  often 
keeping  in  flower  for  four  months. 

Cattleya  labiata  picta. — This  is  a  deeply 
coloured  and  richly  marked  variety,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  broad  and  of  good  substance, 
and  of  a  very  warm  rosy  crimson.  The  lip  has  a 
deep  velvety  crimson  blotch  in  front,  the  side 
lobes  being  lighter  with  two  pure  white  blotches 
over  the  throat,  the  latter  being  deep  yellow. 
The  spikes  are  large,  a  plant  now  in  flower  with 
me  having  two,  each  bearing  four  flowers.  The 
growth  is  more  vigorous  than  that  of  some  of  the 
other  varieties.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  flowers 
very  much  resemble  those  of  a  fair  C.  Mendeli. 
— R. 

Oncidium  varicosum. — This  is  one  of  the 
showiest  zl  all  the  Oncidiums  and  a  beautiful 
Orchid.  On  well-grown  plants  the  spikes  are 
upwards  of  2(1  inches  in  length,  much  branched 
and  crowded  with  the  bright  yellow  flowers.  The 
lip  of  this  species  is  large  and  broad,  of  the 
brightest  yellow,  the  sepals  and  petals  rather 
small.  This  plant  must  be  strongly  grown  in 
order  to  make  a  good  display,  and  the  best  mode 
of  culture  is  perhaps  to  grow  it  in  baskets  sus- 
pended  from  the  roof    in    tho   Cattleya    housa 
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Three  parts  of  Sphagnum  Moss  to  one  of  peat 
fibre,  with  plenty  of  rough  lumps  of  charcoal  and 
potsherds,  will  grow  it  well,  and  the  drainage  must 
always  be  free  and  open.  These  immense  panicles 
of  flowers  of  course  constitute  a  severe  strain 
upon  the  plants,  and  unless  they  are  really 
healthy  and  strong  the  spikes  ought  to  be  cut 
before  they  fade.  0.  varicosum  requires  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  at  the  roots  while  growing, 
and  this  must  only  be  partially  withheld  after 
the  flowers  are  past  until  the  plants  again  com- 
mence to  grow.  It  is  a  variable  plant,  the  best  by 
far  of  the  varieties  being  0.  v.  Roger.^i,  which  has 
really  magnificent  flowers,  the  lip  being  very 
broad  and  highly  coloured. 


Societies   and   Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

October  29. 

Of  perceptibly  less  extent,  but  no  leas  interest- 
ing, was  the  meeting  held  on  the  above  date. 
Taking  into  account  the  severe  frosts  of  the  past 
few  nights,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some 
growers  whose  wont  it  is  to  exhibit  plants  of 
tender  character  were  on  this  occasion  somewhat 
cautious.  Hence,  no  doubt  there  were  fewer  ex- 
hibits of  Orchids  than  usual  as  plants.  Chrysan- 
themums are  now  advancing  rapidly  ;  the  plants 
and  cut  blooms  shown  at  thi?  meeting,  if  indicat- 
ing what  to  expect  during  the  next  month, 
speak  well  for  the  ssason.  A  well-grown  gi"oup, 
bearing  flowers  of  fine  quality,  came  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons.  New  kinds,  chiefly  of  the 
Japanese  section,  were  present  in  considerable 
numbers  and  from  the  best  known  exhibitors.  A 
well-coloured  set  of  dwarf  Crotons  came  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Fisher,  Streatham.  An  un- 
common, but  not  new,  bulbous  plant  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  under  the  name 
of  Lycoris  auraa,  an  introduction  from  China  as 
far  back  as  177",  thus  aflbrding  another  instance 
of  what  really  fine  things  we  have  which  are  not 
nearly  well  enough  known.  It  is  in  the  way  of  a 
Guernsey  Lily,  but  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Amaryllis  family,  a  synonym  being  A.  aurea. 

Of  Orchids,  Cittleya  labiata  au;ain  held  sway, 
several  really  fine  plants  being  shown,  as  well  as 
cut  flowers  in  astonishing  variety.  Hybrids, 
chiefly  of  Veitchian  origin,  were  also  present ;  for 
the  finest  of  these,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  list  of  awards.  A  small,  but  choice  group 
came  from  Mr.  Measures'  collection,  amongst 
which  Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum  album  was 
conspicuous,  and  from  Mr.  Statter  some  very 
fine  forms  of  the  ([ueen  of  Cattleyas,  C.  aurea. 

Of  fruit,  there  was  less  than  at  the  previous 
meeting,  a  very  representative  collection  from 
Syon  House  by  Mr.  Wythes  being  the  most  note- 
worthy. Another  good  collection  of  vegetables 
was  staged,  some  eighty  vars.,  wherein  the  Car- 
doons  and  Carrots  were  the  finest  examples,  the 
exhibitor  on  this  occasion  being  Mr.  Empson,  of 
Ampthill.  A  very  fine  exhibit  of  Potatoes,  con- 
sisting of  varieties  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
came  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  comprising 
varieties  of  the  firm's  introduction,  incluiiing 
several  not  in  commerce  and  of  a  distinct  type  from 
those  usually  grown.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons 
also  had  a  very  fine  display  of  Potatoes,  which 
included  the  best  kinds  for  garden  and  field  cul- 
ture, quality  being  a  leading  feature.  Melons 
were  still  en  fridem-e,  being  at  the  same  time  of 
excellent  flavour  for  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 
Cattleva  Mantini  (C.  Bowringiana  x  C.  Dow- 
iana),  which  at  the  meating  held  on  October  1.") 
last  received  an  award  of  merit  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  A  more  vigorous 
example,  evidently  an  older  plant,  was  now  sent 
from  Mons.  G.  Mantin,  Chateau  de  Be'.-Air, 
Olivet,   France,    whilst    cut    blooms    came   from  I 


Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  the  same  award  being 
m."ide  to  each  exhibitor. 

Cattleva  aurea  .Johnsoniana. — A  very  re- 
markable and  decidedly  distinct  form  of  this 
handsome  species,  in  which  the  colouring  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  showed  the  greatest  diversity, 
being  in  this  instance  of  a  pale  creamy  tint  with 
a  rosy  sufTusion  towards  the  extremities  ;  the  lip 
was  unusually  fine,  a  deep  crimson-purple,  the 
rich  golden  veins  extending  more  nearly  to  the 
edge,  which  was  beautifully  crisped.  From  Mr. 
T.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to— 

Cypripedium  insicne  Laura  Kimi!AI,l. — Avery 
chaste  and  beautiful  form  of  this  popular  species, 
much  in  the  way  of  Sander's  fine  variety,  but 
distinct  from  it,  the  absence  of  any  spots  being 
the  same  feature,  the  entire  flower  being  of  a 
deeper  tint  of  golden  yellow  with  the  dorsal  sepal 
relieved  by  a  pure  white  margin.  From  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton. 

L.elio-Cattleya  Euphbosyue  (C.  Warscewiczi 
X  Lfelia  pumi'.a  Dayana). — Another  of  the  dwarf 
hybrids,  of  which  some  few  fine  forms  have  already 
been  shown  from  the  same  source.  The  latter 
parent  has  monopolised  the  habit  and  the  style  of 
the  flowers  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  soft  roseate 
tints  of  the  sepals  and  petals  point  to  its  other 
parent,  the  lip  being  lighter  in  comparison,  with 
deep  vinous- purple  markings  and  two  distinct 
creamy  blotches  in  the  throat.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

C.iTTLEYA  EuRYDicE  (C ;  labiata  X  C.  Ac- 
landioe). — A  remarkably  distinct  hj'brid,  in  which 
the  size  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  for- 
mer parent  with  the  wax  like  substance  of  the 
latter,  but  devoid  of  the  bars  and  spots  as  seen  in 
its  sepals  and  pet.als,  which  in  the  hybrid  are  of  a 
pale  fleshy  pink  with  a  few  crimson-purple  spots 
instead  ;  the  lip  is  of  a  velvety  crimson-purple 
shading  off  to  a  paler  tint,  with  a  golden  blotch 
in  the  centre.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Allanianum  supereum  (C. 
Spicerianum  x  C.  Curtisi). — A  very  fine  hybrid, 
and  one  that  is  singularly  intermediate  in  cha- 
racter. The  dorsal  sepil  is  that  of  C.  Spiceri- 
anum in  a  most  marked  degree,  the  lip  quite 
as  much  that  of  C.  Curtisi,  whilst  the  petals  have 
the  form  of  those  of  the  former  and  the  markings 
of  those  of  the  latter  parent  to  a  great  extent. 
The  com'bination  in  this  instance  has  resulted  in 
a  singularly  fine  hybrid.  From  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures' 
collection. 

Cattleya  Bowrisgian.a.  gigantea. — A  very 
superior  variety  of  this  handsome  autumnal  spe- 
cies, paler  in  colour  perhaps  than  in  some  in- 
stances, but  none  the  less  beautiful.  The  petals 
were  very  noteworthy  as  being  of  great  breadth, 
(juite  overlapping  the  .sepals,  the  flower  being  of 
extra  size  ;  the  lip,  on  the  other  hand,  was  per- 
ceptibly darker,  with  a  creamy  throat,  the  entire 
spike  a  very  fine  one.  From  Mr.  Geo.  Hard}', 
Timperley,  Cheshire. 

.\  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to  Houl- 
letia  tigrina,  a  dark  spotted  variety  from  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  collection. 

To  Mr.  T.  Statter  a  silver  Flora  medal  was 
awarded  for  some  choice  cut  flowers  of  Cattleya 
aurea,  very  richly  coloured.  C.  aurea  magnifica 
was  one  of  the  finest  of  these,  the  labellum  of 
unusual  size  and  of  most  intense  colour  towards 
the  margin.  Several  other  good  examples  were 
shown.  Cattleya  labiata  was  also  well  represented, 
the  flowers  of  extra  size  and  of  a  wide  range  in 
colouring.  One  form  named  elegans  has  mottled  or 
marbled  flowers  in  dark  and  light  shades  of  pur- 
plish mauve  and  crimson  ;  another  called  Excelsior 
is  of  unusual  size  and  very  deeply  coloured 
throughout.  Cypripedium  Spicerianum  virescens 
in  which  the  green  predominates  was  shown  here. 
C.  Edwardi,  one  of  the  C.  Fairrieanum  type  of 
hybrids,  was  also  included.  To  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.  another  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded 
for  a  splendid  group,  consisting  largely  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  whicli  is  evidently  one  of  the  firm's  spe- 
cialites.  Tho  varieties  of  this  splendid  autumn 
Cattleya  were  a  study  in  themselves.  The  plants 
being  very  vigorous,  had  thrown  up  some  splendid 


spikes  of  large  and  richly  marked  flowers,  whilst 
other  plants  were  quite  large  masses.  Cypripe- 
dium Charlesworthi  was  present,  also  being  quite 
a  specimen,  the  dorsal  sepal  as  usual  being  its 
most  attractive  feature.  Another  form  of  this  spe- 
cies called  unicolor  had  the  colour  of  the  lip  as 
seen  in  the  type  parvading  the  entire  flower.  C. 
Lowi,  always  attractive,  was  also  included  ;  so 
also  were  well-flowered  examples  of  Oncidium 
varicosum  and  a  nice  plant  of  O.  ornithorrhynchum 
album. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camber- 
well,  received  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  bright 
and  choice  group,  amongst  which  was  again  shown 
the  very  fine  plant  of  Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum 
album  freely  flowered.  Mr.  Chapman  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  admirable  management  of 
this  plant  ;  on  this  occasion  it  bore  fifteen  spikes. 
Cymbidium  longifolium  (syn. ,  C.  cyperifolium) 
was  also  shown  here,  two  examples  being  put  up ; 
it  is  after  C.  Traceyanum,  but  much  smaller  in  all 
its  parts.  Cypripedium  Annie  Measures,  bearing 
the  third  flower  upon  the  spike,  was  staged  in  good 
condition  ;  so  also  was  C.  Charles  Rickman,  which 
received  a  cartiflcate  under  the  name  of  C.  Meteor  ; 
this  had  two  flowers  to  the  spike.  C.  Zeus  (C.  cal- 
losum  X  C.  ciliolare),  a  fine  and  quite  intermediate 
hybrid  ;  also  C.  Leeanum  superbum,  specially 
good,  were  both  included  ;  so  was  the  Cambridge 
Lodge  variety  of  C.  insigne,  which  has  large  spots 
on  the  dorsal  sepal,  and  C.  Arthurianum,  which 
appears  to  flower  at  almost  all  seasons  of 
the  ye.ar.  Cattleya  Hardyana  was  well  shown 
here,  and  so  was  C.  labiata.  One  notable 
feature  in  this  group  was  the  many  previously 
certificated  plants.  Mr.  Hardy,  Timperley,  re- 
ceived the  same  award  for  a  showy  coUectioi 
of  cut  flowers  of  Cattleya  labiata  of  the  greatest 
diversity,  from  the  deep  and  richly  coloured  forms 
to  that  choice  variety  Cookson*  which  was  cer- 
tificated at  the  last  meeting.  C.  labiata  alba  was 
a'so  excellent ;  it  has  the  purest  of  white  sepals 
and  petals,  also  the  lip  save  the  golden  pencillings 
in  the  throat.  Cittleya  Harrisi  (C.  guttata  Leo- 
poldi  X  C.  labiata  var.)  was  also  shown  well ;  the 
flowers  have  the  substance  of  Leopoldi  with  the 
form  of  lip,  whilst  the  colouring  and  size  partake 
more  of  those  of  its  other  parent. 

Smaller  exhibits  comprised  an  extra  fine  tru^s 
of  Cattleya  labiata  bearing  five  grand  flower*,  th3 
colour  being  also  very  bright,  from  Mr.  Wilbsr- 
force  Bryant,  Stoke  Park,  Slough.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  showed  in  addition  Cypripedium 
Bruno,  a  hybrid  after  C.  Spicerianum,  with  tho 
lip  more  obtuse,  whilst  the  dorsal  sepal  was  of 
extra  size ;  C.  Thora  (C.  insigne  Chantini  x  C. 
politum),  a  distinct  looking  flower,  pale  bronzy  red 
in  colour  with  a  broad  creamy  margin  to  the  dorsal 
sepal  ;  also  L.-elio  Cattleya  Statteri  (C.  labiata  x 
C.  Perrini),  a  very  choice  and  decidedly  distinct 
hybrid,  the  sepals  and  petals  after  C.  labiata  and 
the  labellum  in  the  way  of  C.  Perrini  marked 
with  rich  violet-purple.  Mr.  Young,  Sefton  Park, 
Liverpool,  had  a  malformed  Cattleya  labiata,  also 
Cypripedium  Clotho,  a  dark  lustrous  -  lookin^^ 
hybrid.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.  showed  Oncidium 
varicosum  with  large  flowers,  also  Cattleya  labiata, 
a  distinct  form,  and  C.  aurea,  as  well  as  Cypri- 
pediums  in  variety  with  PhaUenopsis  Kimballian  i. 

From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  on  this  occasi  )n 
came  another  well-flowered,  healthy  plant  of 
Habenaria  Susannre,  with  four  spikes  of  its  puro 
white  blossoms  ;  Laslia  marginata,  a  lovely  dwarf 
species  with  pale  rosy  mauve  sepals  and  petals, 
shading  off  at  the  edges  to  nearly  white,  the  lip 
having  a  dai'k  crimson  blotch  :  Cattleya  labiata 
in  most  excellent  varieties,  one  of  which  had  the 
labellum  of  unusual  size,  and  another  with  rich 
golden  shading  in  the  throat ;  .Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  dwarf  plants,  with  many  flowers  ;  Calanthe 
Clive,  a  dark  red  hybrid  with  a  milky  whito 
blotch  on  the  lip,  and  C.  Florence  (C.  bella  x 
C.  Veitchi),  a  bright  crimson-red,  with  the  sepals 
darker  and  the  flowers  of  good  form.  Oncidium 
Rogersi  and  0.  tigrinum  here  were  both  excellent 
examples  of  these  fine  Oncidiums.  Zygopetalum 
crinitum  and  Catasetum  Christyanum  were  both 
to  bo  seen.     From  Mr.  G.  C.  Raphael,  Englefield 
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Green,  came  a  richly  coloured  spike  of  Vanda 
carulea  called  after  the  exhibitor,  also  Cattleya 
labiata,  a  dark  form  with  large  flower?,  and 
Zygopetalum  Burkei,  which  was  certificated  in 
1883.  From  Mr.  Wingfield'a  garden,  Ampthill, 
came  yet  another  variety  of  Cattleya  labiata. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-cla?s  certificate  was  awarded  to — 
Lycoris  aurea,  which  will  be  found  noted  on  an- 
other page.     A  basket  containing  several  plants 
each  carrying  a  good  spike  of  flowers  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester. 
Awards  of  merit  were  granted  to  the  following— 

Begonia  Success.  — This  is  another  useful 
addition  to  the  winter-flowering  kinds,  and  is  the 
result  of  crossing  B.  socotrana  with  a  pink-flowered 
tubsrousrooted  variety.  It  resembles  the  former 
parent  in  foliage,  but  its  habit  of  growth  partakes 
more  of  that  of  the  tuberous-rooted  kind.  It 
grows  erect,  blooms  very  freely,  its  flowers  deep 
rosy-carmine,  of  fine  size,  and  exhibiting  a  te  ndency 
to  doubleness,  the  centre  of  the  flower  being  a 
mass  of  little  petals.  The  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  upon  the  stems  too  differs  from,  and  is 
rather  more  irregula  than  that  cf,  the  tuberous 
varieties.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  -J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Briscoe-Irokside  —  A 
lovely  .Japanese  incurved  kind  with  long  inter- 
mingled petals  and  a  fine  full  flower  of  a  tender 
blush  colour,  cjuite  distinct  frcm  any  other  variety 
shown  at  the  meeting.  Faised  and  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  Briscoe-lronside,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

Chry-santhemum  Miss  Florence  Lunn.— This 
is  a  reflexed  kind,  and  has  a  full  deep  flower  of  a 
distinct  rich  shade  of  crimson-amaranth  and  of 
medium  size.  It  was  also  raised  and  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  Briscoe-lronside. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Dorothy  Gibson. — This 
also  belongs  to  the  reflexed  class,  and  has  a  large, 
deep  flower,  rather  above  medium  size  and  of  a 
telling  rich  yellow  colour.  It  is  an  English  seed- 
ling, raised  and  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maiden- 
head. 

Chrysanthemum  Rose  Owen. — An  incurved 
variety,  with  a  full  flower  of  fine  depth  and  per- 
fect finish,  in  colour  bright  lilac-rose,  lighter  to- 
wards the  centre,  where  the  florets  are  tipped 
with  white. 

Chrysanthemum  Edith  Tabor. — A  Japanese 
variety  of  reflexed  form,  large  and  bold  in  appear- 
ance, and  in  colour  rich  yellow,  the  petals  long, 
broad,  and  somewhat  inteimingled.  It  was  shown 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Noteutt,  Ipswich. 

Chrysanthe.mum  Mrs.  Charles  Blick. — Of 
white  .Japanese  varieties  there  appears  to  be  no 
end,  and  yet  in  this  we  have  one  of  undoubted 
merit,  as  dwarf  and  robust  in  habit  as  it  is  fine  in 
flower.  Thirteen  plants  of  it  were  shown,  none 
of  them  more  than  a  yaid  high,  but  each  crowned 
with  a  grand  flower,  made  up  of  a  deep,  dense,  but 
graceful  spreading  mass  of  long  tlurets,  which 
incurve  slightly  at  their  tips.  It  is  ot  the  purest 
snow-white,  and  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith. 

Chrysanthemum  Queen  of  Buffs. — A  distinct 
Japanese  kind,  of  the  colour  that  its  name  sug- 
gests, the  outer  flowers  recurving  somewhat, 
those  of  the  centre  incurved,  the  petals  of  ample 
breadth  and  slightly  flushed  with  rose  along  their 
edges.     Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemu.m  Mrs.  E.  G.  Whittle. — This 
is  a  Japanese  incurved,  with  large  flowers,  broad 
in  petal,  bold  in  outline,  and  of  a  pretty  cream- 
white  shade.     Also  from  Mr.  H.  .1.  .Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  C.  H.  Curtis. — This  is  an  in- 
curved variety,  extra  largo  for  its  class,  and  lack- 
ing somewhat  the  perfect  finish  usually  sought  for 
in  flowers  of  this  class,  but  in  its  rich  colour  it  is 
an  aci|uisition.     It  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  .J.  .Jones. 

Chrysanthe.mum  Miss  Annie  Hoi, den.  — A 
single-flowered  variety,  but  a  welcome  addition  to 
this  class,  deserving  a  place  among  the  best  of 
them.  It  bears  its  flowers  freely  in  sprays  and  they 
are  of  a  distinct  shade  of  fawn-yellow,  a  clear  and 
decided  tint.     It  also  came  from  Mr.  II.  J.  Jones. 


Chrysanthemum  Beauty  of  Teignmouth. — 
This  is  a  Japanese  variety  of  the  E.  Moljneux 
type,  with  large  flowers,  broad  in  the  petal  and 
extremely  showy.  The  inside  of  the  florets  is  a 
rich  crimson,  but  their  reverse  is  white,  lined  and 
flushed  with  rose  ;  the  outer  ones  droop,  but  those 
of  the  centre  incurve.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Agate,  Havant. 

Chry-.santiiemum  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche. — 
This  is  one  of  M.  Calvat's  fine  kinds,  a  Japanese 
reflexed,  the  flower  full,  very  fine,  and  of  a  colour 
not  easily  described— a  sort  of  rosy  buff,  soft  and 
distinct  In  appearance.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Red  hill. 

Chrysanthemum  Yellow  Source  d'Or. — This 
is  what  the  name  suggests,  and  of  a  rich,  almost 
orange-yellow  shade,  but  it  would  be  better  in 
many  ways  to  give  a  distinct  kind  an  entirely  new 
name,  even  though  it  be  a  sport.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

There  was  little  else  for  the  consideration  of  the 
floral  committee  but  Chrysanthemums,  and  these 
were  mainly  varieties  shown  for  certificates  ;  but 
from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  came 
an  admirably  arranged  group  of  plants  mostly 
of  Japanese  kinds,  and  each  carrying  from 
three  to  five  fine  blooms.  Among  the  numerous 
varieties  here  shown,  the  following  were  par- 
ticularly fine  :  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  white  ;  Mme.  Car- 
not,  white  ;  Mons.  Ch.  Molin,  bronze  and  yellow  ; 
Louise,  white  ;  William  Seward,  crimson  ;  John 
Shrimpton,  rich  crimson  ;  International,  pale 
cream  ;  Eva  Knowles,  rich  apricot  ;  Charles  Davis, 
yellow  ;  Miss  L.  1).  Black,  rich  yellow  ;  Sunflower, 
yellow  ;  Queen  of  Bus's,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Mons. 
G.  Biron,  G.  W.  Childs  and  G.  C.  Schwabe.  A 
silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  this  fine  group, 
which'well  represented  the  newest  and  best  kinds 
at  present  obtainable.  A  brightly  coloui=ed  group 
of  Crotons  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Bond,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  S.  T.  Fisher,  The  Grove,  Streatham, 
the  plants  all  being  in  4.i-inch  pots.  Many  va- 
rieties were  shown  and  the  condition  of  the  plants 
showed  skilful  culture.  A  silver  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of  Woking, 
exhibited  a  large  tree  about  fifteen  years  old  and 
nearly  20  feet  high  of  Quercus  americana  coccinea 
splendens,  of  which  every  leaf  was  of  a  bright 
vermilion-red,  as  vivid  as  that  of  the  Liquid- 
ambar  in  its  brightest  colour,  but  markedly  supe- 
rior in  other  ways,  for  whereas  the  Liquidambar 
loses  its  leaves  early,  those  of  this  Oak  hang  per- 
sistently, and  lose  little  of  their  brightness  till 
nearly  Christmas.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Redhill, 
showed  several  fine  nove'.ties  in  Chrysanthemums, 
as  Reine  d'Angleterre.  rosy  mauve  with  silvery 
white  reverse;  Mons.  H.  J.  Jones,  rosy  red  with 
amber  reverse,  and  Mme.  Aug.  Gache,  white, 
spotted  and  flushed  with  pink,  a  distinct  flower 
in  form  and  colour.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son,  Holloway,  showed  the  variety  Reine  d'An- 
gleterre and  a  variegated  red -flowered  Bou- 
vardia.  Chrysanthemum  Fulwell  Park,  shown 
by  the  Dowager  Lady  Frcake,  is  a  distinct  sport 
from  La  Triomphante.  Messrs.  Cannell  showed 
Kentish  White,  which  strongly  resembles  Louise, 
Source  d'Or  and  two  sports  from  it,  Miss  A.  Holden, 
the  pretty  single  kind,  and  several  others,  notably 
two  pompons  with  thread-like  petals.  Miss  Elsie 
Teichmann  and  Maggie  Shea,  both  very  fine 
Japanese  kinds,  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea, 
the  former  cream  white,  and  the  latter  rich  yellow. 
Miss  Bostock,  shown  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Noteutt,  is 
distinct,  with  long,  n.arrow,  erect  petals,  its  colour 
rosy-lilac.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  several  superb 
varieties  besides  those  already  described,  in  J.ime8 
Murray,  D.  B.  Crane,  and  Mme.  Moulin.  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Maidenhead,  Mr.  W.  E.  Tidy,  Havant,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Putney,  and  others  also  exhibited  new 
varieties  that  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 
Mr.  H.  Briscoe-lronside  arranged  and  showed  re- 
volving stands  made  for  six  and  twelve  blooms  re- 
spectively, apparently  designed  to  improve  upon 
the  existing  showboard  method  of  arrangement. 
Several  other  varieties  of  Begonia  of  the  same 
cross  as  that  which  received  an  award  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  embracing  different  shades  of 


colour,  and  cut  flowers  of  1  ilium  nepalense  w(  re 
shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  nuiter- 
ous,  vegetables  and  salads  being  shown  in  quan- 
tity and  of  excellent  quality. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Melon  Anthony's  Favourite.  —  A  scsrlet- 
fleshed,  netted,  roundish  fruit  of  good  flavour  for 
so  late  in  the  season.  It  is  of  medium  size  and 
with  a  good  depth  ot  flesh.  Frcm  Mr.  Empson, 
Ampthill  House,  Bedford. 

Apple  Pay  the  Rent. — A  late  variety,  ab  ve 
medium  size,  roundish,  similar  to  Wellington,  but 
may  be  used  for  kitchen  or  dessert.  From  Mr. 
R.  Fenn,  Sulhamstead,  Reading. 

An  extensive  collection  of  vegetables  occupying 
much  space  with  forty  varieties  of  Gourds  was 
staged  by  Mr.  Empson.  Ampthill  House,  Bed- 
ford. He  had  very  fine  Carrots  in  eight  varieties. 
Matchless  and  Perfection  being  the  be^t;  good 
Veitch's  Protecting  Broccoli,  Major  Clarke's  and 
Solid  White  Celeries,  Chirk  Castle,  Orange  Jelly, 
and  Milan  Turnips,  good  Tomatoes,  Beet  in 
three  varieties,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  eighteen 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  Cardoons,  Salsafy,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  Lettuces  (silver  -  gilt  Knightian 
medal).  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had 
an  extensive  display  of  Potatoes,  over  thirty-one 
varieties  being  of  their  own  introduction,  includ- 
ing the  well-known  Magnum  Bonum,  still  one  cf 
the  most  profitable  croppers  grown.  Supreme, 
Windsor  Castle,  Flourball,  a  new  variety  of  great 
excellence  sent  out  last  year.  Satisfaction, 
Triumph,  Abundance,  and  Ringleader,  all  noted 
for  their  shapely  tubers  and  excellent  quality.  A 
large  collection  of  seedling  Potatoes  not  yet  in 
commerce,  from  which  great  things  may  be  ex- 
pected, was  also  shown.  The  whole  formed  a 
very  interesting  display  (silver  Knightian  medal). 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged 
lOO  dishes  of  Potatoes,  also  Leeks,  Turnips,  and 
Coleworts  in  quantity.  The  best  Potatoes  were 
Mr.  Bresee,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Vermont, 
King  of  the  Russets,  and  Eynsford  Mammoth. 
Several  new  and  promising  seedlings  were 
also  included  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr. 
G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  staged  a 
nice  collection  of  salad  in  twenty-six  varieties, 
including  Endive,  beautifully  blanched  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality  :  Early  Rose  and  Superb  White 
Celeries,  Radishes  in  variety,  Sorrel,  Chicory, 
Paris  Green,  Hick's  Cos  and  H.arbinger  Lettuces, 
four  varieties  of  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  From  the  same  exhibitor  came 
a  collection  of  eighty  dishes  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  and  Quince=.  Cox's  Oranj?e,  Ribsion, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Roval  Russet,  Brounlees'  and 
E^remont  Russets  were  of  excellent  quality. 
Among  the  cooking  varieties,  Bismarck,  Cedini, 
Tower"  of  Glamis,  Alfiiston,  Hawtl.nr.  d  n  ar.d 
Warner's  King  were  good  ;  Beurie  Diel,  Nouvelle 
Fulvie,  Brown  Beurre,  ritmaslou,  Bturrc  Clair- 
geau  and  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc  being  the  best 
Pears.  A  nice  lot  of  Wyedale  Plum  was  also  shown 
here  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard,  Kippen,  Stirling, 
staged  a  very  interesting  collection  of  fruit  and 
Tomatoes,  the  Grapes  being  arranged  with  highly- 
coloured  foliage  and  suspended  to  wire.a.  There 
were  very  fine  bunches  of  GrosColman  in  baskets, 
also  Alnwick  Seedling.  The  whole  formed  an 
interesting  display  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  C. 
E.  Shea,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent,  sent  very  fine  baskets 
of  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Apple,  splendidly  coloured, 
and  two  dishes  of  Medlars.  Mr.  R.  Fenn,  Sul- 
hamstead, sent  seedling  Potatoes  in  two  varieties. 
Mr.  Wythes  sent  good  examples  of  Celeriac,  or 
Turnip-rooted  Celery.  Mr.  O.  Thomas  sent  seed- 
ling Melons  The  Duchess  and  Frogmorc,  but  not 
in  condition.  Mr.  A.  Waterer  had  a  nice-looking 
Apple  named  Sanspareil.  Mr.  Fenn  sent  a  seed- 
ling Apple  besides  the  one  mentioned  above. 


The  lecture  given   by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton 
on  Potatoes  was  listened  to  by  a  large  audience, 
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and  it  was  made  additionally  interesting  owing 
to  the  large  numbtr  of  lantern  slides  used  to 
illustrate  the  lecturer's  remarks.  He  (raced  the 
bistoiy  of  the  Potato  down  from  its  earliest  days, 
when  it  was  looktd  upon  as  a  luxury,  till  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  its  im- 
portance as  an  edible  tuber  became  better  known, 
and  interesting  statistics  were  given  of  the  acre- 
age of  land  now  devoted  to  Potatoes,  and  the 
average  yield  in  tons  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  details  of  cross-fertilisation 
and  seed-raising  were  minutely  explained.  In 
reference  to  Solanum  Maglia,  which  grows  in 
swampy  places,  it  was  thought  it  might,  by  inter- 
crofsing  with  S.  tuberosum,  be  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing varieties  less  susceptible  to  disease  in  wet 
seasons.  The  lecturer  mentioned  that,  although 
many  hundreds  of  flowers  were  artificially  fertilised, 
only  live  seed  berries  were  obtained  and  from  these 
only  two  seedlings  were  raised.  After  growing 
the  progeny  several  years,  the  crop  was  last  year 
almost  entirely  lost  by  disease.  Still  without  the 
intervention  of  this  species  we  now  had  disease- 
registers,  a  series  of  pictures  of  which  were 
thrown  upon  the  screen,  the  lecturer  remarking 
that  Flourball  did  not  last  year  have  a  tingle 
diseased  tuber.  As  regards  the  sprajing  for 
disease,  he  was  of  opinion,  based  upon  experi- 
ments, that  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  late 
kinds  that  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  disease 
before  the  growth  of  their  tubers  was  complete, 
and  it  certainly  paid  to  do  it  in  regard  to  these. 
He  concluded  by  telling  and  showing  the  re- 
sults of  a  curious  cress  experiment  by  grafting 
the  Tomato  on  to  the  Potato,  and  cic^  ver-id. 
This  experiment  is  to  be  further  continued  by 
sowing  the  seeds  which  the  respective  plants  have 
ripened. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  general  committee  was  held  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday  even- 
ing last,  when  Mr.  Wynne  occupied  the  chair. 
The  secretary  announced  that  prize  -  money 
amounting  to  £45  10s.,  and  awaided  at  the  recent 
Uctober  show  at  the  Royal  Acjuarium,  had  been 
paid  to  the  exhibitors  and  that  the  following 
medals  had  been  awarded  for  miscellaneous  contri- 
butions to  the  show  :  Silver-gilt  medals  to  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons,  H.  Deverill,  H.  Berwick,  H.  J. 
Jones,  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  T.  S.  Ware  and  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons  ;  silver  medals  to  Messrs.  W. 
Spooner  and  Sons,  Veitch  and  Sons,  Dobbie  and 
Co.;  small  silver  medals  to  Messrs.  Godfrey,  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  and  W.  Wells  ;  bronze  medals  to 
Messrs.  Such,  Tidy  and  H.  Shoesmith.  These 
awards  having  been  made  by  the  arbitration  com- 
mittee were  confirmed.  A  motion  was  then  made 
reejuesting  the  secretary  to  call  attention  to  the 
bad  lighting  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  at 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  society,  and  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  the  Aquarium  authorities  pro- 
viding a  better  illumination  during  the  November 
show. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  society's  jubilee  celebration  next 
year  and  discussion  and  acceptance  of  special 
prizes. 

The  jubilee  celebration  will  take  the  form  of — 1. 
An  immense  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
London  on  November  3,  4,  5  and  6, 1SH6,  in  which 
all  types  of  the  flower  will  be  fully  represented, 
also  ot  fiuit,  vegetables,  &c.,  and  which  will  ex- 
tend over  four  days,  with  a  further  competition 
and  an  entiie  reconstruction  of  the  exhibition  on 
the  third  day.  2.  A  grand  opening  ceremony  and 
private  view  at  noon  on  the  first  day.  3.  A  con- 
ference of  Chrysanthemum  growers  and  raisers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  4.  A  jubilea  bancjuet 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole  and  other  festive  gather- 
ings. 5.  The  striking  of  jubilee  medals  of  value 
for  competition,  and  for  rewarding  such  persons 
as  have  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  promoting 
the  advancement,  cultivation  and  improvement  ot 
the  Chrysanthemum.  6.  The  preparation  and 
publication  of  an  exhaustive  jubilee  catalogue  of 
Chrysanthemums,  with  the  most  complete  classifi- 


cation. The  committee  will  be  happy  to  receive 
oflfers  of  special  prizes  from  those  in  sympathy  with 
the  jubilee  celebration. 

A  special  prize  fund  (£1000)  will  be  opened, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  growers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  interested  in  the  flower  will  do  their 
utmost  to  raise  the  required  amount.  It  was  also 
resolved  that,  following  the  precedent  set  in  1890 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Chrysanthemum  centenary 
fute,  a  special  bronze  jubilee  medal  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  every  atfiliated  society  for  compe- 
tition at  their  local  shows  in  1896.  The  schedule 
of  special  jubilee  classes  was  then  passed,  and 
will  be  issued  to  the  public  shortly.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  floral  committee  be  invited  to  the 
judges'  luncheon  on  the  occasion  of  the  December 
show,  when  it  is  proposed  to  consider  and  revise, 
if  necessary,  the  existing  regulations  concerning 
the  awarding  of  certificates.  The  society's  annual 
dinner  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  November 
'27,  when  the  president.  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  will 
occupy  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  Gordon  called  attention 
to  the  proposed  issue  of  a  new  jubilee  official 
catalogue,  and  suggested  that  experts  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  should  be  called  upon,  as  in 
1888,  to  elect  what  varieties  should  be  included 
in  the  new  edition.  In  reply,  it  was  stated  that 
the  catalogue  committee  would  hold  a  meeting 
that  evening  and  present  its  report  in  due  course. 


On  Wednesday  last  a  meeting  of  the  floral  com- 
mittee of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  Mr.  T.  Bevan  presiding. 
There  was  a  good  display  of  novelties  submitted 
for  adjudication,  although  perhaps  somen  hat 
smaller  in  extent  than  might  have  been  expecte-i. 
The  following  were  the  principal  contributors 
to  the  meeting:  Monsieur  Ernest  Calvat, 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
ancl  Mr.  H.  Briscoe-Ironside.  The  selection  was  a 
remarkably  rigid  one,  and  first-class  certitioates 
were  awarded  as  below: — 

Chrysanthemum  Yellow  Source  u'Or.  — 
Japanese  ;  a  fine  golden  yellow  sport  from  the  old 
Source  d'Or,  a  well-known  decorative  variety. 
Staged  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Chrvsanthemum  Kentish  White. — A  Japan- 
ese incurved  of  good  build,  being  solid  and  sub- 
stantial, with  grooved  florets  of  medium  width. 
Colour  creamy  white,  centre  faintly  tinted  yel- 
low. Also  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons. 

Chrvsanthemum  Australian  Gold.— A  pro- 
digious Japanese,  very  full  and  double.  Colour  rich 
canary-yellow,  tinted  lemon,  reverse  silvery  yel- 
low. A  seedling,  raised  by  M.  Ernest  CaI- 
vat,  who  was  also  the  exhibitor. 

ClIRYS.ANTHEMUM     MrS.     BRISCOE-IkONSIDE. — A 

large  Japanese  incurved,  very  globular  in  form, 
with  regularly  incurving  florets.  Colour  soft 
salmon-blush.  Raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  H. 
Briscoe-Ironside. 

Among  other  meritorious  novelties  mention 
may  ba  made  of  Mrs.  E.  Seward,  large  incurved 
Japanese,  pale  carmine,  with  golden  buff  reverse 
and  Master  Jas.  Epps,  a  massive-looking  Japanese, 
rich  golden  yellow,  which  the  committee  desire  to 
see  again.'  M.  de  la  Rocheterie,  Japanese  incurved, 
inside  colour  pale  carmine-chestnut,  reverse  yel- 
lowish buff,  was  also  good.  Several  incurved 
varieties  of  the  old  show  type  were  staged,  viz., 
Mr.  Jas.  Murray,  George  Haigh,  an  excellent 
golden  buff  sport  from  Kobt.  Petfisld,  and  Rose 
Owen.  Other  Japanese  varieties  that  look  pro- 
mising were  Duchess  of  Fife,  white,  Miss  Clara 
Walker,  white,  t^lueen  of  Butts,  Ada  Fulford,  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Whildin,  fine  yellow,  Maggie  Shea,  and 
Lord  of  Lome. 


Th.9  plague  of  birds. — If  Mr.  Sangwin  will 
refer  back  to  p.  152  of  your  present  volume  he 
will  find  that  as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  August 
I  was  complaining  of  these  feathered  pests,  and 
ascribing  the  cause  to  our  ridiculous  latter-day 
legislation.  Only  yesterday  (October  2!))  I  gathered 
two  trees  of  Uumelow's  Seedling,  and  nearly  half 


the  crop  was  damaged  by  birds  and  wasps — these 
latter  being  this  season  more  destructive  than 
ever  before — their  depredations  lasting  until  the 
middle  of  October,  a  later  date  thin  I  cin  reol- 
lect.  Curiously  enough,  I  have  found  starling? 
the  most  destructive  birds  among  fruit  thi* 
summer.  I  had  previously  reckoned  them  as  the 
gardener's  friends.  —An  Oxfordshire  Amateur. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Lycnste  armeniaca  was  imported  with  and 
is  no  doubt  a  variety  of  Lycasts  Skinneri.  It 
differs  principally  in  the  colouring.  The  sepxls 
are  creamy  white,  the  petals  and  lip  bright  salmon. 
A  fine  plant  of  this  scarce  variety  is  now  in  flower 
in  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.'s  nursery. 

Nottingham  Medlar. — I  send  you  a  Medlar 
from  one  of  the  trees  in  my  garden.  There  are 
many  more  as  large.  I  never  remember  such 
fine  crops  of  Medlars  and  Quinces  ;  the  litter  are 
a  splendid  sight,  the  great  golden  fruit  hanging 
in  ropes.  One  cause  of  these  fine  crops  is  doubt- 
less the  entire  absence  of  frost  from  the  time  the 
Medlars  and  Quinces  beenn  to  Cower. — Wm. 
WiCKHAM,  Biiislcd  Wi/il;  Alton,  Hants. 

Erodium  snpracinereuir. — I  see  this  plant 
mentioned  in  The  Garden  of  October  12.  One 
planted  here  last  November  had  no  protection 
during  the  winter  and  has  flowered  very  freely 
from  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  October.  I 
sent  some  seed  pods  to  Mr.  J.  Wood,  fron  whom 
1  obtained  the  plant.  I  should  ba  glad  to  know 
whather  E.  supraoinereum  is  th3  eqaivaUnb  of 
supracanum  of  the  Kew  hand-list  of  harbacsous 
plants. — E.  C.  Buxxox,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

Iris  unguicularis  (stylosa)  has  already 
commenced  flowering  at  Kew,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unusual  heat.  It  does  very  well  in 
a  narrow  border  against  the  wall  of  the  Orchid 
house,  and  there  were  several  of  its  lovely  mauve- 
b'.ue,  sweet  scented  flowers  fully  expanded  on 
long  stems  thrown  well  above  the  tufts  of  grassy 
leaves.  It  is  a  precious  winter  flower  in  its  nor- 
mal season,  and  worthy  of  as  much  attention  as 
I.  reticulata  in  its  several  fine  forms. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Peart. — Replying  to  "  C.  W.'s'' 
query  on  page  325,  we  had  this  early  in  the  season 
quite  double  and  without  a  trace  of  the  yellow 
centre.  Amongst  the  flowers  exhibited  by  us  at 
Shrewsbury  were  two  model  blooms,  and  a  mo.Tt'i 
ago  we  had  two  plants  in  pats,  eich  carrying 
blooms  without  the  yellow  centre,  i.T  fact  ai 
double  as  any  others  we  were  showing  at  thesama 
time.  Several  who  saw  them  said  they  were  tho 
finest  and  most  perfect  blooms  they  had  ever  seen 
of  this  variety.  We  might,  however,  add  that  as 
the  season  advanced  the  flowers  showed  more  and 
more  of  the  centre,  till  the  last  few  had  only  two 
or  three  rows  of  petals.  — Pope  &;  Sons,  Bir- 
minijhnm. 

A  fiie  Lobelia. — I  am  sending  for  your  in- 
spection and  opinion  a  spike  of  bloom  and  foliage 
of  a  seedling  Loljslia  which  I  have  grown  largely 
for  the  past  two  seasons.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all 
this  class,  being  a  robust  grower  and  rooting 
deeply.  It  stands  the  winter.  You  will  observe  the 
peculiar  gieen  of  its  stems  and  foliage.  It  re- 
mains in  full  beauty  much  longer  than  any  other 
Lobelia.  Last  autumn  it  was  beautiful  on  No- 
vembar  2t,  and  has  all  the  appearanca  of  continu- 
ing as  late  this  season.  It  is  a  seedling  from  my 
Lobelia  FireSy.— Andrew  Camimiell,  The  (Jar- 
i/riix,St.  Anne's,  Clontarf,  Co.  Duhliii.. 

*,*  A  very  tall  (5  feet)  and  handsome  Lobelia, 
partaking  more  of  L.  cardinalis  than  L.  fulgans. 
—Ed. 

Nymphsea  coerulea  out  of  doors  in  Sussex. 
— I  have  for  several  years  flowered  Nymphsea 
ca>rulea  in  a  small  tank  in  my  Orchid  house,  and 
as  the  Lilies  outgrew  the  tank,  I  put  one  in  a  pot 
into  a  pond  lately  excavated  in  a  wood  at  a  depth 
of  about  IS  inches.  This  was  done  in  the  summer 
of  1894.     It  was  knocked  out  of  the  pot  in  the 
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spring.  To  my  astonishment  it  lived  all  through 
the  severe  cold  of  last  winter,  and  though  it  has 
not  fully  flowered,  yet  it  has  budded  sufficiently 
to  show  that  in  a  more  sunny  spot  it  might  come 
to  perfection.  I  enclose  two  of  the  buds.  Arums 
also  which  were  placed  in  the  same  pond  in  1894 
survived  the  winter  and  flowered  this  summer. 
Are  not  both  these  ca=es  unusual?— G.  H.  Thur- 
Low,  Buelham  Bill,  Url-fiuld,  Sussex. 

Arachnanthe  (Vanda)  Lowi.— This  species 
was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Hugh  Low  in  Borneo 
and  sent  to  the  Clapton  nursery  about  1846.  A 
grand  specimen  with  eight  growths  carrying 
four  racemes,  with  an  average  of  upwards  of 
thirty  flowers  on  each,  is  now  in  flower  in  Me-srs. 
Sander  and  Co.'s  nursery  at  St.  Albans.  The  two 
lower  flowers  on  each  raceme  are,  as  is  usual  with 
this  species,  rather  larger  than  the  others  and  of 
a  bright  orange-yellow  dotted  with  reddish  purple, 
while  the  others  are  deep  chocolate-brown 
bordered  and  streaked  with  yellow.  The  plant 
thrives  best  in  pots  with  broken  crocks  worked 
firmly  between  the  roots  and  around  the  stem. 
The  surface  should  be  made  up  with  good  live 
Sphagnum  Moss.  It  requires  plenty  of  moisture 
the  whole  year  through. 

The  Cornish  Heath  (Erica  vagans).— This 
Heath  is  valuable  for  the  late  autumn  days,  and 
we  are  surprised  not  to  see  it  more  frequently  in 
gardens.  Quite  recently  at  Cragside,  in  the 
heart  of  Northumberland,  and  in  Jesmond  Dene, 
Newcastle,  we  have  seen  glorious  groups  of  this 
Heath  fine  in  effect  at  a  time  when  most  gardens 
or  garden  shrubberies  are  bare  of  bloom.  The 
past  winter  dealt  hardly  with  some  of  the  South 
European  Heaths,  but,  after  all,  it  only  accen- 
tuated the  importance  of  the  absolutely  hardy  and 
most  beautiful  kinds.  E.  carnea  f  pread  out  its 
gay  cushions  of  colour  immediately  the  cold  had 
passed  away,  and  now  we  have  the  Cornish  Heath 
(as  is  its  wont)  carrying  on  the  time  of  Heath- 
blooming  till  the  buds  of  E.  cirnea  show  colour 
again.  In  the  whole  family  of  hardy  Heaths  none 
are  more  graceful  than  this,  with  its  long,  taper- 
ing, plumy  .shoots  crowded  with  myriads  of  blos- 
soms.    At  Kew  this  Heath  is  now  also  very  pretty. 

Lycoris  aurea  is  a  charming  bulb  for  flower- 
ing during  the  late  autumn  months,  and  now 
that  its  cultural  requirements  are  better  under- 
stood ic  will  doubtless  become  popular.  It  has 
been  very  good  at  Kew  this  season,  and  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  of  Colchester,  showed  a  basket  of  flowering 
plants,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  it, 
an  award  that  the  plant  well  deserved.  In 
general  appearance  it  is  intermediate  between 
an  Amaryllis  and  a  Nerine,  with  the  bold  scape 
of  the  former  and  the  prettily  crimpled  or  undu- 
lated petals  of  the  latter  flower.  In  its  rich 
shade  of  apricot-yellow,  however,  it  is  unique.  A 
coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden  for 
January  1!)  of  this  year.  To  be  successful  in  the 
culture  of  this  Lycoris,  it  must  be  grown  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  whilst  a  curious  fact  in  regard 
to  its  habit  in  its  native  country  (China)  is  that 
it  rests  entirely  throughout  the  wet  period,  with 
the  temperature  at  85°  and  a  rainfall  of  about 
11)0  inches,  bursting  into  flower  with  the  advent 
of  cooler  days. 

Pleroma  macranthum  is  a  most  useful  and 
showy  late-flowering  plant  for  the  conservatory  or 
warm  greenhouse,  and  the  way  in  which  it  grows 
and  flowers  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  clearly 
shows  that  it  does  not  require  nearly  so  much 
heat  as  was  thought  necessary  for  it  in  the  early 
days  of  its  introduction.  The  plants  at  Kew  are 
now  f-uperb,  bearing  numbers  of  rich  violet- 
purple  flowers,  which  individually  must  be  (juite 
4  inches  across,  and  they  come  in  succession  for 
some  time.  The  plant  is  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage when  planted  out  and  trained  to  the  roof  as 
at  Kew,  and  the  flowers  are  liner  than  those  of 
pot-grown  plants.  In  gro«th,  too,  the  plant  is 
handsome  with  its  broad  green,  i>rominently 
veined,  hairy  leaves  and  woolly  shoots.  There  is 
quite  a  hoft  of  line  flowering  points  to  train  to 
our  gtcenhoute  roofii  and  pillaru  fur  flowering  in 


spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn,  but  when  all 
these  have  had  their  day  this  Pleroma  bursts 
forth  in  a  richness  and  profusion  of  blossom  ex- 
ceedingly welcome  during  the  dullest  days  of 
the  year. 

The  scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  americana  coeoinea 
splendens). — Among  all  the  bright  autumn  tints 
we  have  seen  nothing  so  brilliant  and  lasting  as 
are  the  leaves  of  this  Oak,  of  which  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer  showed  a  large  tree  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday.  To  see  it  is  to  desire  it,  and  one 
wishes  that  it  could  be  increased  as  readily  as  a 
Willow.  Every  leaf  of  the  plant  shown  was  per- 
fectly coloured,  and  although  the  plant  was  seen  to 
disadvantage  in  the  dull  light  of  the  Drill  Hall, 
its  effect  in  sunlight  in  the  open  air  must  be  a? 
vivid  as  that  of  the  scarlet  Dogwood  or  the  Car- 
dinal Willow  when  their  bark  is  at  its  brightest. 
Most  of  these  gay  pictures  of  autumn-tinted 
leaves  are  of  very  short  duration,  but  Mr.  Waterer 
says  that  this  Oak  will  retain  its  brilliant  leaves  till 
about  Christmas. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
How  frequently  complaints  are  made  as  to  the 
judging  at  some  of  our  horticultural  shows  by 
disappointed  exhibitors  is  well  known  to  most 
gardeners,  and  the  statement  is  occasionally  made 
that  the  judges  looked  at  the  cards  before  making 
their  awards,  or  other  charges  are  brought  against 
them.  Such  statements  are  rarely,  it  ever,  cor- 
rect, and  reflect  little  credit  on  the  person  bring- 
ing such  a  discreditable  reflection  on  the  judges. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  would  be  decidedly 
advantageous  to  remove  any  opportunities  of 
having  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  integrity  of 
the  judges.  A  gre.at  deal  towards  this  objsct 
may  be  done  by  providing  all  exhibitors  with 
their  cards  sealed  in  separate  envelopes,  with  a 
number  attached  or  written  on  the  outside  corre- 
sponding with  a  like  number  in  the  secretary's 
book.  When  the  award  is  made  the  envelope  is 
then  opened,  and  the  first,  second,  or  third  priza 
ticket  aflnxed,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  exhibi- 
toi's  card,  and  thn  envelope  taken  away  at  once 
by  a  member  of  the  committee  who  f  jllows  the 
judges  round,  the  other  envelopes,  where  no 
prizes  have  been  awarded,  not  being  opened  for 
the  exposure  of  the  cards  until  some  time  after 
the  public  have  been  admitted  to  the  show,  thus 
proving  that  no  card  examining  has  been  done. 
By  this  mode  it  is  palpable  that  no  favouritism 
can  be  shown  to  any  exhibitor,  and  a  cause  of 
complaint  is  removed  from  those  who  are  bad 
losers.  Very  little  extra  expense  is  incurred  in 
purchasing  the  envelopes  for  the  cards  and  much 
annoyance  is  avoided.  One  thing  should  be 
strictly  enforced,  i  (..,  to  exclude  the  judges  from 
the  show  until  called  upon  to  commence  their 
duties.  This  is  not  always  done,  and  it  is  certain 
to  cause  some  unpleasantness  if  they  mingle  with 
the  exhibitors  ]irior  to  the  awards  being  made. 
I  have  seen  judges  at  a  show  that  I  formerly 
attended  assisting  their  friends  to  stage,  and 
also  making  suggestions  how  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  exhibit.  Now  if  the  competi- 
tion was  very  close,  the  samn  judges  would,  with- 
out a  thought  cf  any  wrong,  naturally  lean  to- 
wards or  favour  their  friend's  exhibit.  No  doubt 
mistakes  are  often  made  by  judges,  but  it  is  not 
always  their  fault,  but  that  of  the  exhibitors, 
who  will  not  finish  staging  by  the  stipulated  time. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  when  the  judges  can- 
not commence  to  act  until  an  htur  later  than 
they  should  have  started,  they  must  hurry  over 
their  work  to  finish  by  the  time  the  public  are 
admitted  ;  even  then  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
complete  the  awards  before  opening  time.  Every 
judge  who  has  had  to  go  on  with  his  duties  with 
the  public  swarming  around  him  and  his  col- 
leagues is  well  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive 
at  a  just  decision,  as  it  is  impossible  to  examine 
the  exhibits  as  carefully  as  if  free  from  a  lot  of 
I)eople  jostling  against  vou.  I  think  I  have  stated 
sutlicient  reasons  to  show  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  exhibitors  and  committees  that  every  cITort 
i-hould  be  made  to  liniMi  staging  at  the  time  iianitd 


on  the  schedule ;  that  it  can  be  done  is  proved 
every  year  at  the  biggest  horticultural  exhibition 
in  the  provinces,  viz.,  Shrewsbury.  There  the 
tents  are  cleared  at  the  appointed  hour,  the 
judges  walk  in  at  once,  and  the  public  are  admitted 
exactly  at  the  time  advertised  for  the  show  to  be 
open.  Another  matter  that  possibly  concerns 
committees  more  than  exhibitors  is  how  to  avoid 
having  unsightly  blank  tables — through  exhibitors 
not  staaing  according  to  their  entries,  thereby 
spoiling  the  general  appearance  and  effect.  This 
defect  is  not  discovered  until  almost  the  last  half 
hour  for  staging,  and  the  committee  are  fre- 
quently bothered  to  know  how  to  fill  the  space 
allotted  to  disappointing  exhibitors.  To  check 
this  ditficulty,  a  society  (of  which  I  am  a  member) 
inserts  a  clause  in  their  schedule,  that  "  for  every 
entry  not  staged  a  fine  of  "2'.  6d.  is  charged,"  fo 
that  if  a  person  made  forty  entries  and  only  staged 
half  that  number,  he  would  be  fined  50s.  This 
provision  acts  splendidly,  aa  the  committee  know 
exactly  how  to  arrange  for  the  exhibits  (as  all  the 
entries  are  usu.ally  staged)  ;  if  not,  the  fine  has 
to  be  paid,  and  goes  towards  the  funds  of  the 
society.  Hundreds  of  exhibitions  will  be  held 
within  the  next  few  iveeks,  and  I  hope  the  above 
remarks  may  prove  serviceable  by  preventing 
friction,  and  also  giving  hints  to  newly-formed 
societies.  R.  H. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herte. — A  very  cold 
week  for  October,  the  mean  temperature  being 
about  I'J'  below  the  average  for  the  time  of  year. 
On  no  night  did  the  exposed  thermometer  register 
less  than  0"  of  frost,  and  on  the  night  preceding 
the  28th  13i°  of  frost  were  indicated  by  it.  It  is 
now  five  years  since  such  low  temperatures  as 
those  recently  recorded  have  been  experienced  in 
the  month  of  October.  There  occurred  a  little 
rain  and  sleet  on  the  26th,  otherwise  this  was  a 
dry  week.  All  my  Dahlias  were  killed  by  13°  of 
frost  on  the  night  on  the  23rd,  or  nine  days  in 
advance  of  the  average  date  of  their  destruction 
in  the  previous  ten  years,  and  earlier  than  in  any 
year  since  1888.  During  October  there  were 
only  four  days  which  could  bo  regarded  as  un- 
seasonably warm,  while  seven  were  of  about 
average  temperature,  and  the  remaining  twenty 
days  more  or  less  unseasonably  cold.  The  check 
to  its  growth  that  vegetation  received  tow£r;'8 
the  end  of  October  will  perhaps  be  best  shown  if 
we  take  the  tamperature  of  the  ground  at  1  fo(  t 
deep  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  month.  On 
the  1st  the  highest  reading  at  this  depth  was  62", 
and  the  lowest  40°  on  the  SOih,  showing  an  ex- 
treme range  of  22°.  In  none  of  the  previous  ten 
Octobers  has  the  range  in  temperature  at  the 
same  depth  exceeded  15°.  Rain  fell  on  fifteen 
days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  2|  inches,  which  is 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  October  mean  for 
the  previous  thirty-nine  years.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month  the  soil  was  unusually 
dry  for  the  time  of  year,  and  is  now  gradually 
becoming  dry  again  owing  to  the  very  slight  rain- 
fall of  last  week.  During  the  past  ten  years 
there  have  been  only  two  Octobers  with  such  a 
deficient  record  of  sunshine  :  the  total  amount  re- 
corded, however,  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
October  by  about  twenty  hours.  The  wind^ 
were  mostly  light  for  the  season  ;  indeed,  on  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  days  the  average  rate  of 
movement  of  the  air  at  30  feet  above  the  ground 
fell  short  of  four  miles  an  hour. — E.  M.,  Be  k- 
hams/ed. 


liTanies  of  fruit. — C.  Edwards. — l,  FonJante 
d'Autonuio  ;  2,  Haeon's  In  •omparable  ;  3,  Van  Mens 
Leon   Loclere  ;  4,  Uvedale's  jirnbably  ;  ,5,  Apple,  Vorl.- 

sliire  Beauty. K.  Hart. — Pear  Van  Mobs  Leon  l.c- 

clcrc.     Apple  not  recognised. J.  O.  M. — 1,  Loiilee 

Bonne  of  Jersey;  2,  Olivier  des  Serrei;  others  next 

week. J.   -H. — 1,  Gravens-tein  ;  2,  Koundway  Jlag- 

num  Bonum  ;  3,  Kerry  Pippin  ;  4,  King  of  the  Piiipins; 
5,  Allen's  Everlasting;  6,  Koyal  Russet. 

Names  of  plants. —  W.  E.  G. — Cotonpast  r 
athuis.  Wild  birds  eat  the  berries  and  do  not  die,  60 
this  can  hardly  have  caused  the  death  of  the  poultry. 

II.  I'.  l\.)icl. — 'llie  llcinliram  (Carpinus  Bttulus). 

E.  .1.  //.— Oreodaplme  calil'ui  nio.i. 
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"Tiisis  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature:  change  it  rather;  but 
The  ARr  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NOTES  FROM  RUSSIA. 

Daily  I  ask  myself,  what  can  I  do  to  prevent 
the  Chrysanthemum  flowers  damping  ?  It  is 
sad  to  see  these  beautiful  flowers  fading  away, 
even  before  they  are  fully  open.  My  Chrysan- 
themums are  in  the  same  house  in  which  they 
have  been  grown  for  the  last  two  seasons,  and 
damping  has  never  been  so  bad  as  this  year.  I 
not  only  find  that  the  petals  are  damping 
on  the  top,  but  the  whole  interior  of  the  calyx 
is  rotten.  I  am  very  much  disappointed.  One 
has  much  trouble  to  get  good  flowers,  and 
now,  when  the  time  comes  to  be  compensated 
for  the  work  done,  there  is  only  failure.  It  is 
of  the  big  blooms  only  I  am  speaking  ;  all  the 
other  varieties  are  perfect  and  not  a  flower  has 
suffered  from  this  disease.  All  are  in  the  same 
house,  and  have  had  the  same  quantity  and  the 
same  quality  of  manure.  As  regards  the 
weather,  we  have  had  an  unusually  fine  autumn. 
Some  varieties  sufl'er  much  more  than  others  ; 
for  instance,  G.  W.  Childs  and  W.  Seward 
are  damping  ofi'  wholesale,  or  nearly  so  ;  next 
follow  Viviand  Morel,  Ch.  Davis  and  Puritan. 
Bouquet  des  Dames  and  Avalanche  do  not 
suffer  nearly  so  much  as  the  kinds  mentioned. 

I  have  observed  a  rather  peculiar  charac- 
teristic with  Viviand  Morel  and  Ch.  Davis.  As 
you  know,  these  two  varieties  vary  very  much 
in  the  tint  of  colour ;  the  former  produces 
flowers  almost  snow-white  and  others  lilac- 
mauve,  the  second  clear  yellow  and  bronzy-buff 
ones.  The  white  and  the  yeUow  blooms  sufl'er 
much  more  than  the  others.  What  is  the 
reason  ?  The  plants  with  large  blooms  (espe- 
cially those  with  dark  flowers)  have  been  shaded 
in  the  sunniest  part  of  the  day. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Shoesmith  for  his  kind 
and  detailed  answer  on  p.  195,  and  no  doubt 
shall  greatly  profit  l)y  it.  Most  of  the  kinds 
named  by  Mr.  Shoesmith  are  in  my  possession, 
and  the  few  I  lack  I  shall  add  to  my  collection 
next  spring. 

Mr.  Shoesmith  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  him  concerning  Lady  Fitz- 
wygram.  I  have  grown  this  kind  for  two 
seasons,  but  I  have  now  discarded  it.  Of  course 
it  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  the  individual 
flower  is  good,  height  of  plant  all  that  can  be 
desired,  but  the  stalks  are  too  weak,  and  all  the 
flowers  droop  in  the  most  undesirable  way,  as 
well  on  disbudded  plants  as  upon  those  not  dis- 
budded. Many  new  varieties  are  showing  this 
fault,  and  I  think  it  most  desirable  to  direct  the 
attention  of  raisers  of  new  Chrysanthemums  to 
it.  The  growth  improves,  the  plants  get  dwarfer, 
but  the  drooping  habit  of  the  flowers  is  on  the 
increase,  and  that,  I  think,  is  a  great  fault.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  Lady  Fitzwygram  is,  never- 
theless, a  very  valuable  kind  for  florists,  who 
want  a  lot  of  white  blooms  upon  short  stalks — 
for  wreaths,  for  instance,  where  each  flower  is 
wired — but  for  arranging  in  vases  where  long 
stalks  are  requisite  it  is  worthless.  I  have  re- 
placed Lady  Fitzwygram  with  Mme.  Gastellier. 
The  habit  of  growth  and  abundance  of  flowers 
are  as  in  the  former  ;  colour  creamy  white  ;  the 
centre  of  the  flowers  built  up  higher  than  in 
Lady  Fitzwygram,  more  like  that  of  51.  G. 
Grunerwald.    But  what  chiefly  tells  in  its  favour 


is  that  the  flowers  are  borne  erect,  much  better 
than  in  Lady  Fitzwygram. 

Allow  me  to  once  more  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  truly  charming  kind,  Nor- 
bet  Puvrez.  Though  it  began  flowering  at  the 
end  of  September,  I  have  at  the  present  date 
(October  23)  some  magnificent  specimens,  grown 
as  half,  or,  better  still,  as  quarter  standards. 
The  stems  measure  from  12  inches  to  15  inches 
in  height,  and  tha  head  from  20  inches  to 
24  inches  in  diameter,  quite  covered  with 
blooms  of  its  peculiar  terra-cotta  shade.  A 
very  fine  September-9owering,  orange-coloured, 
dwarf  pompon  is  Mme.  Edouard  Lefort. 
Mme.  Eulalie  Morel  is  good,  thanks  to  its 
dwarfness  and  colour,  but,  as  in  Mme.  Gas- 
tellier, the  flowers  droop.  General  Hawkes  I 
consider  the  best  kind  of  its  colour,  would  be 
better  if  dwarfer.  What  do  you  think  of 
Fleur  Parfait  ?  Much  has  been  written  about 
Mme.  Lacroix.  I  can  do  without  it.  Disbudded 
it  reminds  me  somewhat  of  a  small,  bad  Ava- 
lanche ;  not  disbudded,  it  looks  very  poor. 
Ryecroft  Glory  is  just  opening  for  the  first 
time  with  me,  and  I  am  watc  hiiig  the  progress 
of  this  much- praised  kind.  1  h?  large  flowering 
pompon  Mme.  Gabus  I  consider  not  worth 
growing ;  it  looks  very  similar  to  my  old  Martin- 
mas, but  the  latter  is  in  every  respect  better. 
Mme.  Gabus  shows  a  lot  of  flower-buds,  but 
only  some  of  them  open,  the  remaining  ones 
being  blind. 

Of  the  pompon  class,  I  like  best  the  old  Mile. 
Elise  Dordan.  Snowdrop  and  Purity  I  cannot 
get  to  flower,  and  .shall  be  obliged  to  discard 
them.  Do  you  know  the  golden  orange-col- 
oured pompon  Veuve  Clicquot  1  Last  year  I 
was  about  to  discard  it,  but  then  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  give  it  a  trial  as  a  standard,  and  now 
this  standard  is  simply  grand.  Grown  in  bush 
form,  it  is  not  worth  anything,  owing  to  its  tall, 
straggling  habit  of  growth,  but  as  a  standard  it 
is  first-rate,  the  flowers  of  a  flne  lively  colour. 
I  have  now  good  standards  in  flower  of  Roi  des 
Pr6coces,  W.  Holmes,  and  Martinmas  (a  little 
too  stiff  for  standard  work).  The  stems  of  these 
standards  are  from  30  inches  to  35  inches  high. 

What  is  your  opinion  about  the  Queen  of 
England,  Empress  of  India,  and  Golden  Em- 
press of  India?  Do  you  think  them  really 
worth  growing  if  not  intended  for  exhibition  ] 
I  get  one  good  flower  and  five,  or  even  more, 
bad  ones.  1  fancy  I  never  read  in  The  Gar- 
den about  the  yellow  sport  of  Bouquet  des 
Dames,  sent  out  from  Germany  under  the  name 
Germania.  It  has  just  opened,  and  I  consider 
it  the  best  yellow  Chrysanthemum  of  the  large 
flowering  section  I  have  got.  The  growth  and 
the  form  of  the  flower  prove  that  it  is  in- 
deed a  sport  from  the  old  Bouquet  des  Dames, 
and  a  good  one.  The  colour  is  extremely 
pleasing — a  clear  yellow  hue.  The  other  kind 
sent  out  from  Germany  under  the  name  Frau 
Commerzienrath  Gruson  is  a  sport  from  the  well- 
known  La  Triomphante.  The  colour  is  bronzy 
buff;  growth,  &c.,  like  the  parent. 

R.  Katzer. 

Pawloivsk,  near  St.  Petersburg. 


Chrysanthemum  Ryecrofc  Glory. — Itwould 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  useful,  showy  or  desir- 
able Chrysanthemum  for  out  of  doors  than  the 
above.  I  have  at  the  present  time  (October  18) 
several  plants  growing  on  a  west  border.  They 
are  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  nearly  a  yard  across, 
and  one  mass  of  rich  orange-yellow  blossoms.  For 
cutting,  this  Chrysanthemum  is  most  valuable, 
the  long  stout  shoots  being  thickly  covered  with 
blossoms. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  names. — Each  recurring 
eeason  various  protests  afe  to  be  found  in  the 


different  horticultural  papers  against  the  practice 
of  giving  to  new  Chrysanthemums  the  names 
borne  by  old  and  well-known  varieties,  but  these 
protests  seem  to  be  useless,  for  young  as  the 
season  yet  is  two  glaring  instances  have  already 
put  in  an  appearancs  among  the  varieties  that 
received  first-class  certificates  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  at  the 
Aquarium  on  October  8  and  following  days. 
The  two  varieties  in  question  are  Bouled'Or  and 
Ph<ebus,  and  of  these  Boule  d'Or  was,  according  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  raised  by  Bernard,  and  sent  out  in  1882, 
while  among  the  newer  varieties  enumerated  in 
the  supplement  issued  in  1894  a  second  Boule  d'Or 
appears,  so  that  the  present  one  described  as  new 
must  be  the  third.  In  the  case  of  Phrebus  the 
original  variety  (Japanese  reflexed)  was  raised  by 
Salter,  and  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1886, 
and  now  the  second  one  puts  in  an  appearance. 
This  system,  or  rather  want  of  a  system,  in  naming 
Chrysanthemums  leads  to  no  end  of  confusion;  in 
fact  the  nomenclature  is  in  such  a  muddle,  that  to 
keep  even  fairly  conversant  with  the  different 
varieties  entails  more  time  than  anyone  except  a 
specialist  can  spare  for  one  class  of  plants.  The 
aggravating  part  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  not 
an  atom  of  excuse  for  such  proceedings,  as  lists 
and  catalogues  are  continually  being  issued  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  if  the  name  has  been 
in  general  use  before. — T. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  CHELSEA. 
The  display  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  is  a  large  one, 
and  the  collection  comprises  a  very  complete 
set  of  this  season's  novelties,  whilst  the  newer 
kinds  of  the  last  few  years  are  also  well  repre- 
sented. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  besides 
the  acquisition  of  new  varieties  in  other  shades 
of  colour,  there  has  been  a  manifest  reduction 
in  the  stature  of  the  plants,  and,  taking  them 
collectively,  there  is  now  a  goodly  number  that, 
even  when  grown  for  large  show  blooms,  bear 
their  flowers  at  a  height  well  within,  or  beneath, 
the  line  of  vision.  Most  of  the  plants  in  the 
Chelsea  collection  carry  from  three  to  five 
flowers,  and  they  are  altogether  an  admirable 
lot.  They  not  only  fill  the  large  span-roofed 
house  usually  devoted  to  them  at  this  season, 
but  so  great  is  the  number  of  varieties  that 
must  be  grown,  and  of  novelties  to  be  tried  by 
those  who  essay  to  be  abreast  of  the  times  in 
regard  to  this  special  flower,  that  they  are 
numerously  distributed  in  other  houses  also. 
The  predominance  of  Japanese  kinds  is  another 
prominent  feature  of  latter-day  Chrysanthe- 
mum displays,  and  is  quite  as  marked  here  as 
elsewhere,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
we  noted  belonging  to  this  section.  Pallanza 
is  fine,  of  a  rich  Sunflower-yellow  colour,  with 
long  florets  that  droop  at  their  points,  altogether 
a  graceful  and  distinct  bloom.  M.  Pankoucke 
is  also  yellow,  but  of  a  little  lighter  shade  than 
the  preceding,  with  similar  long  drooping  florets, 
the  plant  of  medium  height  and  robust  growth. 
Miss  Louise  Black  is  a  magnificent  variety,  of 
a  deep  Buttercup-yellow,  and  beside  it  even 
Sunflower  looks  pale.  The  petals  are  long  and 
quilled,  and  the  flowers  full,  broad,  and  graceful. 
Mons.  Ch.  Molin,  a  reflexed  Japanese,  has  a 
flower  of  fine  depth  and  breadth  of  petal,  in 
colour  deep  amber-yellow,  flushed  with  bronze 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  petals.  M.  Gruyer  is 
very  fine  in  the  shade  of  colour  that  for  so  long 
made  Mme.  Audiguier  so  indispensable,  but 
without  the  tall  habit  of  this  latter  kind.  Its 
rosy  flowers  are  very  distinct  and  the  outer 
florets  droop  considerably.  Mme.  Carnot 
appears  to  be  a  worthy  addition  to  those  having 
white  flowers,  judging  from  its  fine  character 
here.  It  has  a  large,  full  flower,  the  florets 
being  long,  narrow,  intermingled  and  drooping 
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at  their  tips.     Warrior  (an  incurved  Japanese) 
has  a  good  bloom,  the  inside  of  the  petals  chest- 
nut-red, the  reverse  bufif.     Queen  of  Buffs  is  a 
pretty  shade  of  buff  flushed  with  bronze,  and 
touched  with  a  brighter  shade  at  the  base  of  the 
petals,  which  incurve  in  the  centre,  making  a 
fine  full   flower.     Mutual   Friend,  white,  with 
long    quilled    petals,    looks     promising  ;     and 
Graphic,  also  white,  has  a  full  solid,  but  grace- 
ful flower.     Mme.  Calvat  has  a  very  large  bloom, 
pure  white  in  colour,  with  broad  petals  distinctly 
reflexed.     Vice-President  Calvat  was  noted  in 
good  form  and  colour,  rich  crimson,  with  golden 
reverse.    M.  Georges  Biron  is  a  worthy  addition 
to  this  class,  being  dwarf  and  free  in  growth, 
and  very  showy,  of  a  bright  chestnut-red,  with 
buff-yellow  reverse,  the  florets  long  and  some- 
what drooping.     E.  Molyneux  when  first  sent 
out  was  a  great  gain  in  point  of  colour,  and 
doubtless   is  the  parent  of  the  fine  series  that 
partakes   of  the    same    character,    with    even 
greater  brilliancy  of  colour.     John  Shrimpton, 
William   Seward   and   G.    W.  Childs  are  quite 
an  indispensable  trio.     Duchess  of  Wellington 
is  another    superb    yellow   with   a  large   bold 
flower,  the  outer  petals  extra  long  and  droop- 
ing, and  Princess  May,  now  well  known,  was 
in   good  form.     Nyanza  has  a  fine  flower    of 
great  substance,  bright  red  inside  with  a  red- 
dish brown  reverse,   really   a   bold    handsome 
kind,   and  Primrose   League   was    noted,  one 
plant  having  three  grand  flowers  of  a  delicate 
cream-white  colour   and   light   graceful    form. 
Hairy  Wonder  is  aU  that  the  name  suggests, 
and  would  appear  a  good,  grower  judging  from 
the   robust    plant,   with    several    bronzy   buff 
flowers   excessively  hairy.     Louis  Boehmer  of 
this    class    was    also    well    grown    and   finely 
flowered.     Eva  Knowles  is  distinct,  the  flower 
of  tasseUed  lightness  and  rich  apricot  colour, 
with    straw-yellow    reverse.     ^Colonel    Bourne 
is  another  sterling  acquisition  in  reds,  dwarf 
and    free,    with    a    full,    high,   broad-petalled 
flower  of  a  distinct  light  crimson,  very  rich  and 
bright.     William  Tunnington,  a  new  incurved 
variety,  was  finely  represented.     Its  petals  are 
broad,  bluntly  pointed,  of  a  deep  chestnut-red, 
tipped   with  bronze,  the  reverse  buff.     C.  H. 
Curtis,  which  does  not  appear  to  have   been 
generally  satisfactory,  was  also  well  flowered, 
the  blooms   being  large,  made  up  of  an  enor- 
mous number  of  narrow  petals,  which  are  of  a 
deep  rich  colour,  but  it  appears  to  lack  that 
perfect  finish  towards  the  centre  which  makes 
up  the  standard  of  incurved  perfection.    Others 
that  we  noted  in  fine  form  were  Louise,  C.  E. 
Shea,   Mr.   W.  Dreer,   Mrs.   R.    C.    Kingston, 
W.  H.  Fowler,  and  Col.  W.  B.  Smith. 

It  might  appear  as  though  the  town  Chrysan- 
themum grower  had  no  drawbacks,  since  it  is 
possible  to  bring  the  flowers  to  perfection  even 
in  an  environment  of  smoke,  but  the  blooms 
when  expanded  do  not  last  so  long  fresh  as  in 
the  purer  country  air. 


tions.    This  Eeaeon  it  has  teen  found  in  good  form  al- 
most everj  where. — D. 

Chrysanthemum  Virgin  Queen. — This  is 
one  of  the  mcst  pleasing  of  the  single  section.  The 
petals  are  long  and  loose,  the  eye  golden  and  not  large. 
The  plants  bloom  at  a  moderate  height  and  profusely. 
A  little  disbudding  improves  the  iiowers  aptreciably. 
For  the  decoration  of  vaEes,  &c.,  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
variety. 

Chrysanthemum  Philadelphia.  —  I  have 
seen  this  American  novelty  in  several  collections,  but 
in  each  case  of  a  creamy  hue,  the  petals  showing  a 
tendency  to  reflex  rather  than  to  incurve.  Perhaps 
our  climate  does  not  suit  it  yet,  and  it  may  show  that 
fine  incurved  form  seen  on  imported  flowers  last  year 
after  it  has  been  grown  another  season. — D. 

Chrysanthemum    Mrs.    C.    E.    Shea   was 

sent  out  in  the  spring  of  this  year  at  the  price  of  one 
guinea  each  plant.  At  that  time  persons  were  dubious 
about  purchasing  tliis  novelty,  but  1  fancy  those  who 
did  not  will  regret  it.  The  colour  is  a  scft  creamy 
white,  with  just  a  tinge  of  green  in  the  centre, 
while  the  florets  are  unfolding.  They  are  long,  and 
entwine  amongst  each  other  irregularly.  The  blooms 
have  a  massive  appearance  without  any  signs  of  coarse- 
ness.— S. 

Chrysanthemum  Phoebus. — This  must  not  be 
confounded  ^-ith  the  variety  sent  out  by  Mr.  A.  Salter 
in  1886  under  this  name.  It  is  of  Continental  origin. 
I  have  this  season  seen  it  growing  under  various  con- 
ditions, and  in  all  cases  it  was  promising.  It  grows  6 
feet  high  when  treated  in  a  natuial  manner.  The 
blooms  of  the  reflexed  Japanese  type  are  well  formed, 
the  florets,  flat,  drooping  slightly  at  the  tip,  are  fairly 
broad  and  evenly  dispoEcd,  the  colour  a  clear  golden 
yellow. — P. 

Chrysanthemum  Vignolo. — This  is  a  new 
and  lovely  single-flowered  variety  raised  by  Mr. 
H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  and  shown  by  him  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  it  attracted  much  notice 
besides  being  certificated.  The  flowers  have  long 
narrow  petals,  which  taper  to  a  fine  point.  They 
are  of  a  distinct  shade  of  rosy  buff,  changing  at 
the  base  to  a  clear  deep  yellow,  which  forms  a 
well-defined,  but  irregular  zone  around  the  yellow 
disc.  It  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  a  class  that 
yearly  grows  in  numbers  and  popularity. 


are  the  robust  ones  in  separate  lists.  We  prune 
the  strong-growing  Roses  too  much.  The  long, 
thick  shoots  which  they  annually  send  up  from 
the  base  Nature  never  intended  to  be  slaughtered 
in  the  way  they  are.  To  prove  this,  we  have 
only  to  peg  one  of  them  down  on  the  ground 
and  it  will  flower  nearly  at  every  joint  along  its 
whole  length.  I  am  aware  it  is  not  always  con- 
venient or  desirable  to  have  pegged-down  Roses, 
nor  am  I  advocating  that  plan.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting the  long  growths  down  to  within  1  foot  or 
18  inches  of  the  ground,  we  should  have  them 
4  feet  long  and  furnish  a  stake  for  each,  so  as 
to  support  subsequent  growth  and  draw  it  away 
from  the  middle,  eventually  converting  the 
plant  into  a  large  bush.  Every  year  one  or 
more  strong  growths  will  rise  from  the  bottom, 
while  the  same  number  of  old  ones  may  be  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  them.  Only  those  who 
have  seen  Roses  grown  in  this  way  can  realise 
the  number  of  flowers  that  a  single  plant  wUl 
produce  in  one  season.  J.  C.  Clarke. 
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SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum    Clara    Jeal.— This   is    a 

n  itable  addition  to  the  reflexed  section.  It  is  no  erect  or 
Btiff-pt'talled  flower  called  reflexed  by  courtesy,  but  a 
handsomely  formed  one,  colour  golden  buff. 

Chrysanthemum  Thomas  Wilkins  gave 
jjromiae  last  sfason  of  being  a  deserving  variety,  be- 
longing to  the  narrow  petalled  section.  The  blooms 
are  well  built,  solid  and  of  pleasing  shape,  the  florets 
drooping  graeefully  at  the  ]ioint.  The  colour,  a  deep 
chrome-yllow,  is  ph-asing. 

Chrysanthemum  La  Moucherette  is  one  of 

Calvat's  fine  seedlings,  and  bids  fair  to  excel  that  fa- 
vourite Col.  C.  U.  .Smith,  for  it  shows  not  only  similar 
form, but  richer  colouring.  Whether  it  is  likely  to  prove 
so  g;od  a  doer  a.<  Col.  C.  B.  .Smith  remains  to  be  seen,  as 
the  latter  has  become  a  prominent  variety  in  all  collec- 


ROBUST    VERSUS   COMPACT-GROWING 

ROSES. 
Every  year  it  appears  more  manifest  to  me  that 
some  sort  of  classification  is  necessary  amongst 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  The  weak  growers 
require  to  be  separated  from  those  of  a  vigorous 
habit,  and  I  think  that  nurserymen's  catalogues 
should  furnish  this  information  in  a  more  direct 
manner  than  they  do  at  present.  Why  cannot 
such  varieties  as  Merveille  de  Lyon  and  others 
of  the  same  habit  of  growth  be  classed  l)y  them- 
selves, so  that  the  public  can  tell  at  a  glance  the 
kind  of  Roses  they  are  selecting  /  There  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  separating  such  sorts  as 
Margaret  Dickson  and  many  others,  which  fre- 
(juently  make  shoots  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  long 
the  second  year  after  planting.  If  this  was  done 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  inequality 
that  many  Rose  beds  and  borders  now  present, 
with  many  of  the  dwarf  growers  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  back,  the  robust  growers  being  near 
the  outside  and  overtopping  those  at  the  back. 

There  is  a  great  waste  of  force  in  the  plants 
when  we  have  to  reduce  these  8  feet  long  shoots. 
To  obtain  the  full  benefit  from  the  robust 
growers  they  want  pruning  on  quite  difl'erent 
lines  from  the  others,  and  therefore  should  be 
planted  by  themselves  or  in  the  inside  row. 
1  think  we  are  altogether  wrong  in  planting  in 
the  indiscriminate  way  we  now  do,  and  as  the 
nurserymen  do  not  plant  in  that  way  for  their 
own  convenience,  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  be 
auy  hardship  for  them  to  point  out  to  their 
customers  which  are  the  low  growers  and  which 


The    Hacartney  Rose.— The   single  white 
form  of  this  Rose  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  gar- 
dens.    I  first  saw  it  at  Funchal,  in  the  island  of 
Madeira,  in  1888,  where  it  was  climbing  over  a 
tree  about  30  feet  in  height.     The  stems  were  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  long  flowering  sprays 
hung  downwards  from   the   boughs  in  graceful 
festoons.     Though  doubtful  of    its  hardiness,  I 
procured  a  plant  in  1893  and  planted  it  against 
one  of  the   Larch   supports  of  a  pergola.     That 
winter,  on  one  night,  the  thermometer  on  the 
Grass  registered  21°  of  frost,  and  I  gave  the  Rose 
up  for  lost,  but  it  survived,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer made  a  shoot  about  5  feet  in  length,  a  few 
flowers,  which  did  not  open  well,  appearing  in 
October.     Last  winter  it   was   unprotected,  and 
after  the  long  frost  looked  absolutely  dead.   How- 
ever,  with  the   return   of  spring  it   burst    into 
growth  and  threw  out  a  number  of  short    side 
shoots,  each  of  which  terminated  in  one  or  more 
buds.     The  flowers,  some  of  which  are  4  inches  j 
across  and  scented  with  a  delicate  ripe-Pear-like  j 
fragrance,  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  opened,  J 
not  simultaneously,  but  in  parties  of  from  two  to  1 
five  a  day,  remaining  in  beauty  for  about  two  I 
days  and  closing  every  evening.     There  has  been  j 
no  day  since  the  commencement  of  its  blooming  | 
on  which  two  or  more  blossoms  have   not  beenj 
open,  and  it  gives  promise  of  continuing  to  flower! 
until  the  end  of  the  month.     The  foliage,  darkl 
and  exceedingly  glossy,  is  very  lovely,  and  setsi 
off  the  white  petals  to  perfection.     The  Rose  isT 
evidentlyquite  hardy  in  the  south-west,  and  should  I 
be  more  extensively  grown. — S.  W.  F.,  Torquat/,^ 
October  20. 

Rose  Niphetos.— As  a  standard  this  Rose  is 
much  hardier  than  is  commonly  supposed.  I  ex- 
pect few  cultivators  outside  the  western  counties! 
would  think  of  growing  it  as  a  standard  in  the 
open  air,  but  I  can  assure  them  that  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  can  be  seen  growing  it  is  as 
vigorous  and  flowers  as  freely  as  the  majority  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual?,  and  when  it  comes  to  be 
better  known  that  it  does  well  as  a  standard  in 
the  open  it  will  be  more  generally  grown.  I 
think  that  last  winter  quite  settled  the  question 
of  its  hardiness,  as  I  have  some  standards  that 
lived  through  it  with  the  buds  in  a  dormant  state. 
The  plants  have  not  only  grown  well,  but  they 
have  flowered  freely  and  been  as  free  from  mildew 
as  any  other  variety.  They  have  in  fact  made 
fine  heads,  and  in  every  other  respect  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  Rose  should  be  regarded  as  more  tender  than 
many  others  of  the  same  class,  but  it  is  so  re- 
garded by  many  cultivators  even  in  the  west  of 
England.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  this  in 
the  case  of  cultivators  who  reside  in  the  western 
counties,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  would  not  thrive 
in  the  midlands.  If  there  are  any  that  do  not 
care  to  venture  it  as  a  standard,  they  may  safely 
use  it  as  a  climber  against  a  Eouth  wall.  When 
so  treated  in   Somerset   it  is  very  satisfactory. 
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There  is  a  very  healthy  plant  growinp  against  the 
south  front  of  Col.  Serle's  house  at  Fitzroy,  near 
Taunton,  and  the  only  fault  that  gentleman  finds 
with  it  is  that  the  flowers  are  too  large.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  any  better  evidence  of  its 
value  as  a  climber. — J.  C.  Clarke. 


VERSES   IN   RETURN  FOR  A  BOUQUET  OF 
TEA   ROSES. 


J'ai,  sur  tonte  fleur  d^close, 
A  chanter  1  honnexir  de  la  R'^se. 

Jean  de  la  Tahxe. 


Why  should  the  fairest  soonest  fade  ? 

Dear  Roses,  in  a  poldpn  ^lass, 
So  frail  and  delicately  made, 

I  fear  to  touch  you  as  I  pass. 

Here  "  Dr.  Grill."  of  tender  tone, 

Betwixt  an  anricot  and  ppaf'h. 
Behind  a  shell-like  "  Lnmbard  "  lies, 

A  mystic  sunbi  am  gilding  each. 

This  "  Reve  d'Or  "  shrnld  stand  alone, 
Round,  tilmy-white,  w*th  pink  inside, 

Making  creamy  harmonies 
With  wan  "  Safrano  "  spreading  wide. 

And  radiant  in  this  sunset  gold, 

"  Madame  Berard,"  with  stalwart  stem. 

Expands  her  massive  foliage  bold, 
Aud  half  conceals  a  ruby  gem. 

Bnt  as  I  kiss  the  fdirest  flower, 
With  petals  pink  as  babies'  feet. 

There  falls  a  noiseless,  scented  shower — 
It  s  "  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  " — sweet ! 

M.  C.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 
The  observations  concerning  the  above  useful 
group  of  perennials  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod 
(p.  293)  are  both  seasonable  and  highly  interest- 
ing ;  indeed,  they  are  valuable  to  all  interested 
in  these  flowers,  coming  as  they  do  from  so 
close  an  observer.  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  concludes 
his  remarks  with  the  observation  that  "much 
more  might  be  said  about  the  whole  class  and 
its  treatment,"  and  in  this  I  fully  agree.  It  is 
interesting  also  to  learn  that,  seeing  the  short 
lapse  of  time  since  the  conference,  Mr.  Wolley- 
Dod  has  been  so  successful  in  the  raising  of 
improvements  in  these  flowers.  It  is  quite 
true,  however,  that  there  were  many  good  things 
present  at  the  conference,  and,  given  a  selection 
of  the  best  and  most  distinct,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  raise  any  number  of  seedlings. 
Not  altogether  a  haphazard  gathering  of  all  the 
seed  heads  available  should  be  made,  as  this 
would  in  some  degree  be  to  little  or  no  pur- 
pose ;  but  with  a  fixed  motive  in  view,  endea- 
vour, by  careful  hybridisation  and  selection 
after,  to  attain  the  desired  end.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  desire  existed  for  the  rosy  purple 
shades  of  Novse-Anglife  ruber,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  to  be  too  tall ;  in 
such  a  case  why  not  take  Novi-Belgii  Pleiad,  a 
dwarf  variety  with  bright  rose  flowers,  and 
fertilise  with  poUen  from  the  brightest  of  the 
Novse-Anglise  ruber  section.  By  making  the 
former  the  seed  parent  it  may  be  possible  to  get 
a  plant  of  more  medium  height  than  we  have  in 
the  Novffi-Anglise  group,  and  with  possibly 
brighter  flowers.  The  blooms  so  fertilised  would, 
of  course,  need  protecting.  There  are  many 
others  that  may  be  operated  upon,  and  by 
these  means  these  beautiful  plants  may  quickly 
become  more  beautiful.  A  very  charming  kind 
for  beds  is  Novi-Belgii  Iwvigatus,  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  hybridist  may  be  worth  a  good 
deal.  Where  a  dwarf,  free-flowering  and  com- 
pact bush  is  required,  this  is  excellent  in  every 


way,  while  its  pretty  masses  of  rose-pink  blos- 
soms are  most  efiective.  What  appear  to  be 
most  in  demand  are  the  warmer  shades  of  rose 
and  red,  bright  decisive  colours  that  are  eft'ec- 
tive  at  a  distance.  Of  lavender,  mauve  and 
lilac-blue  shades  there  are  already  more  than 
enough.  This  is  why  I  recommend  raising 
seedlings  more  on  fixed  lines,  otherwise,  with 
the  present  preponderance  of  the  above-named 
shades  of  colour  and  the  unsolicited  assistance 
of  the  ever  busy  bee,  progress  would  be  slow. 
Of  course  there  are  good  things  the  result  of 
haphazard  crosses,  though  I  have  never  had 
much  success  myself  from  numbers  of  seedlings 
transplanted. 

I  notice  that  the  varieties  of  Novse-Anglise 
are  too  tall  for  Mr.  Wolley-Dod,  but  the  height  of 
these  or  any  other  tall  kinds  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  reduced  if  it  is  so  desired.  Many  of 
the  most  beautiful  kinds  are  too  tall  certainly 
for  beds,  but  if  any  such  are  cut  down  to  within 
6  inches  or  9  inches  of  the  soil  in  the  first  week 
in  June  each  year,  all  such  as  the  Novae- 
Anglise  kinds  would  flower  at  about  3  feet 
high,  rather  under  in  fact.  This  cutting  down 
does  not  in  any  way  mar  the  general  flowering, 
and  those  plants  so  pruned  bloom  just  as  freely 
and  less  than  a  week  later  than  they  would  had 
they  not  been  interfered  with.  The  pruning  is 
not  recommended  so  much  for  freshly  planted 
subjects  as  for  the  more  established  plants.  Of 
course  there  are  places  and  positions  in  ma'y 
gardens  where  tall  plants  are  especially 
needed,  and  there  are  many  others  where 
dwarf  kinds  of  these  Asters,  and  especially 
late-flowering  kinds,  are  much  wanted.  Many 
amateurs  with  limited  space  at  disposal  object 
to  tall  flowering  plants,  but  by  adopting  the 
cutting-down  process  many  of  these  autumn 
flowers  should  find  a  home  in  most  gardens. 
By  dwarfing,  these  plants  are  adapted  to  a 
greater  variety  of  purpose,  which  should  be  of 
advantage  in  large  gardens  where  spacious  beds 
have  to  be  filled  for  certain  seasons.  For 
several  years  in  succession  prior  to  the  confer- 
ence I  experimented  with  these  Asters,  and 
found  that  the  height  was  reduced  about  one 
half. 

Another  plant  treated  in  the  same  way 
makes  a  splendid  bed  at  about  3  feet  high.  I 
refer  to  Pyrethrum  uliginosum  ;  indeed,  it 
flowers  more  freely  when  pruned.  One  year  I 
had  a  bed  some  40  feet  long  of  this,  and  in 
June  1  cut  the  one  half  down  as  above  sug- 
gested, leaving  the  other  portion  to  attain  its 
natural  height.  The  latter  at  flowering  time 
was  fully  6  feet  high  and  about  four  days 
earlier  in  its  flowering,  while  the  pruned 
portion  was  just  half  its  usual  height.  The 
latter  made  a  really  splendid  show,  elective  at 
100  yards  away,  and  by  its  dwarfness  visitors 
could  see  the  effect.  There  is  good  room  for 
such  plants  in  many  gardens  where  only  a  mass 
of  greenery  exists.  For  instance,  imagine  a 
sloping  shrubbery  bank  at  some  distance  from 
the  dwelling,  and  what  plant  have  we  better 
suited  for  displaying  itself  to  advantage  in  such 
a  position  ?  It  may  even  be  formed  into  a 
floral  bank  by  itself  by  pruning  the  plants  in 
this  way  in  June,  and  with  the  shrubs  as  a 
background  would  produce  capital  results. 

But  to  return  to  the  Asters.  I  note  Mr. 
Wolley-Dod  very  prudently  refers  to  selecting 
kinds  "  suited  to  the  climate  in  which  we  live." 
Here  in  the  south  the  whole  family,  with  the 
exception  of  grandiflorus,  flower  well  year  by 
year.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  useless  to 
recommend  all  the  kinds  for  northern  districts 
and  Scotland.  For  the  latter  the  Amellus 
section  would  prove  admirable,  and  where 
strong-established    plants    exist,   a    really  fine 


display  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  certainty. 
Though  even  with  these,  where  planting  is 
being  done,  I  would  advise  eirly  autumn  rather 
than  spring,  because  spring  planting  must  pro- 
duce a  check  which  may  be  welcome  in  the 
south  to  make  later  bloom.  Another  beauti- 
ful dwarf  kind  and  early  is  acris,  with  its 
remarkable  masses  of  flowers,  and  close  by 
in  the  flowering  is  the  very  charming  ericoides 
which  must  have  space  to  display  its  beautiful 
and  graceful  spray-like  branches  of  bloom. 
A.  ericoides,  by  reason  of  its  gracefully  arching 
stems,  may  be  well  suited  for  the  rockery  also. 
In  short,  it  is  such  as  this  and  the  beautiful 
Diana  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  that  must 
be  seen  in  groups  by  themselves  if  we  are  to  see 
their  beauty  and  worth.  Many  of  the  kinds 
are  worth  good  culture,  and,  given  a  fair  depth 
of  soil  and  room  for  development,  will  show 
themselves  worthy  of  it.  It  is  little  good 
huddling  these  beautiful  sorts  into  the  shrub- 
bery, to  be  forg'tten  and  uncared  for,  when  the 
flower  borders  are  nearly  devoid  of  blossom. 
Very  pleasing,  too,  are  many  kinds  for  vase 
decoration,  and  in  sheltered  gardens  and  posi- 
tions where  they  can  receive  protection  from 
early  frost,  many  a  welcome  gathering  of  flowers 
may  be  made  till  quite  late  in  the  year.  Any- 
one with  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  these  plants 
may,  by  studying  the  various  aspects  of  the 
different  sections,  speedily  turn  them  to  g'^od 
account  either  for  the  i-hrubbery,  the  border, 
or  on  the  lawn  in  open  beds,  and  for  cutting. 
— E.  J. 

• For  the  last  few  years  I  have  taken  a  great 

interest  in  named  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
procuring  them  from  many  sources  until  I  have 
now  over  eighty  distinct  kinds.  To  some  the 
difference  may  at  a  glance  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible, but  upon  a  closer  inspection  a  distinction 
is  apparent.  It  is  not  only  as  garden  flowers  in 
the  autumn  that  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  so 
pleas-ing,  but  in  a  cut  state  they  are  also  useful 
and  much  appieciated.  No  hardy  flower  that  I 
know  lasts  longer  in  water  than  some  of  the 
Asters.  To  obtain  a  pleasing  effect  and  to  enjoy 
their  beauty  in  the  garden  they  should  be  grown 
by  themselves,  or  at  least  they  should  have  few 
associates  in  the  shape  of  other  flowers.  To  see 
them  struggling  amongst  herbaceous  plants  gener- 
ally ip,  I  fear,  all  too  common.  I  grow  Asters 
in  a  border  5  feet  wide  backed  up  by  a  closely  cut 
Laurel  hedge  and  margined  in  front  by  grass. 
The  only  plants  that  are  associated  with  the 
Asters  are  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  Rudbeckia 
speciosa.  Chrysanthemum  maximum  and  Anemone 
japonica  alba.  From  the  middle  of  August  until 
the  end  of  October  there  is  a  charming  display  of 
flowers.  Along  the  front  of  the  border  there  are 
clumps  of  A.  Amellus  bessarabicus  a  yard 
through,  alternated  with  a  similarly  sized  clump  of 
Rudbeckia  speciosa.  The  rich  orange  of  the 
latter  contrasts  superbly  with  the  deep  violet  of 
the  Aster.  I  have  at  least  fifty  clumps  each  of 
the  two  plants  in  combination.  Those  persons 
who  have  not  tried  the  two  together  should  lose 
no  time  in  adopting  the  suggestion. 

A  few  lines  on  those  Asters  that  I  f  jund 
synonymous  may  be  instructive  to  those  who  con- 
template planting  this  autumn.  A.  dumosus  .and 
A.  fragilie  carneus  were  sent  to  me  as  distinct,  but 
the  former,  no  doubt,  is  the  correct  name.  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  one  of  the  beet  of  dwarf  growing 
sorts.  Mme.  Soymuir  I  received  as  being  some- 
thing quite  new,  but  I  find  it  exactly  the  same  as 
longifolius  formosus.  Circe  is  identical  with 
la;vis  Calliope,  a  free-flowering,  fairly  tall-grow- 
ing variety.  Amethystinus  and  oblongifoliug  are 
when  fully  expanded  closely  allied  ;  the  foraitr 
when  in  the  bud  state  is  distinct  by  reason  of  ihe 
buds  having  a  pink  tinge  of  colour  about  thtm. 
Both  in  full  flower  at  the  present  time  are 
decidedly  showy  and  free-flowering. 

As  to  which  are  the  best  varieties  of  Asters 
is  purely  a  question  of  taste,  but  no  doubt  the 
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small-flowered  kinds,  such  as  cordifolius  elegans 
and  c.  e.  Diana,  are  the  best.  The  ericoides 
type,  too,  finds  many  admirers.  In  spite  of 
the  freedom  of  flowering  of  A.  ericoides  elegans, 
I  think  the  type  is  more  handsome.  The  branch- 
lets  are  horizontally  inclined,  giving  more  grace 
to  the  plant  than  the  more  erect  form  of  e. 
elegans.  E.  Clio  is  a  dwarf-growing,  much 
appreciated  variety.  With  me  the  buds  of  A. 
trinervis  have  not  yet  begun  to  unfold  their  calyx. 
The  pure  white  blossoms  of  A.  Tradescanti  are 
only  just  opening  here  and  this  is  regarded  as  be- 
ing an  early  season.     This  grows  5  feet  high. 

Vimineus  is  hard  to  beat  where  a  graceful  cha- 
racter and  free-flowering  habit  are  appreciated. 
Chapmani  with  its  horizontally  formed  side  shoots 
is  less  compact  than  some,  but  it  finds  admirers. 
I  never  saw  such  a  profusion  of  blossom  upon 
plants  of  Nov.'vAngli;*  ruber  as  this  year.  This  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  showiest  varieties 
we  have.  Amongst  white-flowering  kinds  none 
is  so  good  in  my  opinion  as  Novi-Belgii 
Harpur-Crewe.  A.  N.-B.  polyphyllus  is  free- 
fiowering  and  pure  white,  while  N.-B.  Snowflake 
and  Lady  Treveljan  are  worthy  of  a  place.  The 
early  flowering  dwarf- growing  ptarmicoides  finds 
many  admirers.  A.  diffusus,  A.  d.  pendulus,  and 
A.  d.  horizontalis  are  all  worthy  of  attention.  The 
two  former  are  late-flowering,  therefore  valuable. 
One  of  the  finest  of  dwarf-growing  sorts  is  Pleiad. 
It  grows  freely,  yet  not  higher  than  9  inches,  and 
flowers  profusely.  Some  of  the  catalogues  describe 
it  as  bright  rose,  but  I  find  much  blue  in  it.  A. 
versicolor  and  A.  v.  Themis,  the  former  tall  and 
early,the  latter  dwarf  and  late,  are  remarkable  for 
the  changing  colours  of  their  flowers.  A.  acris  is 
too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a  passing 
note ;  no  garden  could  possibly  be  deemed  complete 
without  several  clumps  of  it.  —  E.  Molyheux, 
Siranmore  Par!:,  Hants. 


ones  beyond  N.  Laydekeri,  as  to  whose  parentage 
I  cannot  but  think  Marliac  is  mistaken.  If  it  is 
not  from  N.  sphitrocarpa,  it  is  a  strange  evolution. 
The  garden  is  dust-dry  and  not  very  inviting  at 
present.  Our  first  hard  frost  is  about  due,  after 
which  we  shall  have  charming  weather  and  the 
glories  of  changing  leaves. 


those  above  enumerated  now  flowering,  the  autumn 
is  not  without  their  brightly  coloured  blossoms, 
and  quite  early  in  the  spring  we  have  some  mem- 
bers of  the  tuberou--rooted  section,  such  as  I. 
persica,  I.  reticulata,  and  its  allies. — H.  P. 


WATER   LILIES  AND   NELUMBIUMS  IN 

NORTH  AMERICA. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Gerard,  writing  to  us  from  New 
Jersey  under  date  October  10,  says  : — 

Nymphfea  tuberosa  does  not  grow  so  far  north 

as  N.  odorata.     "  It  is,  in  Canada,  generally  quite 

close  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie." 

This  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Macoun,  of  the 

Canadian    Survey.       Nelumbium    speciosum     is 

naturali.sed  here  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

It  lives  and  thrives  in  ponds  in  this  section  with 

no  protection  ;  its  tubers  are  not  tender,  as  are 

those    of  tropical    Nymphteas,   for    they   winter 

out  in  water  at  a  low  temperature,  often  covered 

with   ice,  and   this  will  ruin   the  tubers  of  any 

tropical  Nymphajas— as  far  as  we  know  at  present. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  north  it  is  reliably  stable. 

I  think  I  told  you  that  therearelarge  plantations  in 

Central  Park,  and  the  growth  there  is  as  luxuriant 

as  one  could  wish.    Where  they  grow  Nelumbiums 

in  city  basins  in  the  difl'erent  parks  they  plant  the 

rhizomes  in  large  flat  boxes  as  they  do  all  Nym- 

ph;eap,  and  transfer  them  from  the  nursery  when 

the  weather  is  suitable.     At  this  season  the  boxes 

are  lifted  and  stored  for  the  winter.     Some  of  our 

park  tanks  are  very  beautiful  in  the  season,  and 

would  be  perfect  if  they  were  not  edged  with  a  lot 

of  ugly  colour.     The  N.  speciosum   grown  here 

probably  all  came  from  Kew  stock.     I  know  very 

little  about  your  little  isle,  but  it  seems  to  me  you 

might  manage  enough  warmth  to  move  the  Lotus, 

and  if  it  once  got  to  running  it  might  stay  with 

you,  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  tubers  be  formed 

at  every  break.     If  you  can   start  a  strong  tuber 

(!i  inches  to  12  inches  long)  with  a  good  lead,  you 

miglit  plant  in  good  soil  in  a  box  and  sink  it  in 

shallow  water   in   a  (juiet  nook   where  the   sun 

would  look  at  it  at  all  times. 

It  always  pains  me  to  read  one  of  tho.?e  notes 
in  TiiK  (iAKiJKN  from  those  who  are  trying  to  grow 
Xymphams  in  spring  water.  Marliac's  large  Nym- 
phicas  are  unsurpassed  ;  albida,  Chromatella, 
carnea,  rosea  and  sulphurea  are  all  perfect ;  still, 
if  I  grew  but  one  white,  it  should  be  N.  a.  candi- 
dissima,  as  it  will  give  many  moro  flowers  than 
N.  albida.     I  do  not  care  much  for  Marliac's  small 


Achillea  argentea 
Acaena  Novos-Zelandi^ 
Anemone  japonica 

verna'is 
Autirrbinum  glutiacsum 
Arnebia  echioides 
Asters,  various 
Aubrietia  purpurea 
Calamintha  grandidora 
Cerastium  BiebersUini 
Campanula  hirsuta 
mollis 
muralis 
pus]lla 
sibirica 
Centaurea  montana 
Chelor.e  barbata 

Lyoiii 
Chrysanthemum  atratum 
ClematUereota 
coeciuea 
ci'ispa 
Jackmauni 
Convolvulus  raauritanicus 
Coreopsis  lanoeolata 
Corsiosn  Daisy 
Coronilla  iberica 
Corjdalis  lutea 
ochroleuca 
Crocosmia  aurea  imperialis 
Crocus 

Colchicum  autumnale 
Dahlias,  various 
Dianthus  fi-igidus 
Digitalis  granditlora 
Epilobium  alpinum 
Erica  ciliaris 
Erodium  Manes  civi 
Krythra3a  centaurium 
Escallonia  mioropbylla  ? 
Geiitiana  asclepiadoa 
Geranium  halkauum 

sanguineum 
Geum  rept^ns 
Gladiolus,  Various 
Gypsopbila  repens 
Helenium  imdiflorum 
Helianthemum  lunulatum 
Heliantbus,  various 


AUTUMN  FLOWERS  IN  YORKSHIRE. 
The  following  plants  were  in  flower  in  the  rock 
garden  and  open  border  at   Holden   Clough   on 
October  16,  1895  :— 

Hippocrep's  comosa 
Hieracium  aurantiacum 
Hypericum  androsEemum 

prolificum 
Iberis  gibraltarica 
lonops:dium  acaute 
Jasmiuum  nuditlorum 
Kerria  japonica 
Lilium  au-  atum 
Lin  aria  alpina 
Anticaria 

Cymbalatia  maxima 
Linum  tiavum 
Lithospermum  prostratum 
Lobelia  cai  diualis 

syphilitica 
Lonicera  sempervirens 
Lychuia  mari*ima 

pyrenaica 
Malope  graudiflora 
Malva  moschata 
Mecouopsis  cambrica 
Menz.esia  polifolia 
Mesembryanthemum 
Montbretia  crocosniiseflora 
Nepeta  Mussini 
Ompbalodes  verna 
Phlox  reptans 

subulata 
Phyaostegia  speciosa 
Polygonum  Bruuonis 

vaccinifolium 
Primula  acaulis 

capitata 
Salvia  patens 
Saxifraga  Fortunei 
Pcdbiosa  caucasica 
Spiraea  Bumalda 
Symphyandra  Hoffiianni 
Thymus  oomosus 
Tritoma  corallina 
Maoowani 
Uvaria 
Tropaeolum  speciosum 
Verbascum  phrcniceum 
Veronica  prostrata 
Viola  cornuta 

odorata 
Vinca  major 


R.  Milne-Redhead. 
Hohlen-Clough,  Clitheroc. 


Tritoma  Uvaria. — In  front  of  the  dwelling- 
house  at  Kitnocks,  the  seat  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Liddell,  I 
lately  saw  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  this  Flame 
Flower.  I  counted  fifty  flower-spikes,  miny  of  them 
5  feet  high.  Such  a  specimen  clearly  shows  the 
value  of  a  suitable  site.  The  plant  in  question  was 
about  10  feet  fiom  the  wall  on  the  sou'h-west  side  of 
tbo  house. — E. 

German  Irises  in  flows-. — We  have  a  great 
many  German  Irises  flowering  at  the  present 
time,  and  very  singular  it  is  to  see  their  showy 
blossoms  produced  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
This  freak  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  abnormal 
weather  we  experienced  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  and  early  in  the  autumn,  for  I  never 
remember  them  behaving  in  this  way  before.  The 
flowering  in  our  case  at  least  is  limited  to  the 
blue  and  purple  varieties,  for  none  of  the  yellows 
or  browns  have  produced  an  autumnal  crop  of 
blossoms.  The  display  of  Iris  blossoms  at  this 
season  of  the  year  has  usually  been  limited  to 
Iris  stylosa  and  the  earliest  flowers  of  I.  alata. 
It  is,  however,  not  at  all  likely  that  they  will 
behave  in  a  similar  way  again.  One  undoubted 
merit  that  may  be  claimed  for  the  difl'erent  kinds 
of  Iris,  is  that  they  maintain  a  display  of  bloom 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  for,  with 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Aster    Combefisliacre. — This    is    one    of   the 
smaller- flowered  Michaelmas  Daisies,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  sameness  which  essentially  pre- 
vails throughout  the  Starworts,  has  a  somewhat 
novel  effect  when  in  full  bloom.     It  occurred  in 
the  garden  at  the  place  after  which  it  is  named  by 
the  owner,  Mr.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind,  and  belongs 
to  the  diffusus  group,  but  has  left  the  typical  form 
further  than  any  that  has  yet  been  recognised  in 
cultivation.     From  the  florist's  point  of  view  it  is 
simply  charming  ;  the  flowers  are  round,  full,  and 
profusely  borne,  and  of  a  shining  rose  colour.     It 
IS  perhaps  the  touch  of  carmine  that  imparts  the 
lovely  glow  to  the  compact  mass  of  flowers  that 
marks  it  as  a  new  and    desirable  variety.     Its 
beauty  when  at  its  best  was  only  equalled  by  its 
unpromising  aspect  for  a  week   or  more  as  its 
heads  slowly  developed.     But  it  is  so  with  most 
of  these  Asters,  and  the  proper  way  is  to  wait 
until  the  plants  are  strong  and  the  flowers  well 
out  before  we  condemn  them.     The  stature  of  my 
specimen  is  3  feet,  grown  on  a  sunny  bank.     I 
shall  certainly  include  this  in   my  best  fifty  as 
known  to  date. 

Ostrowekia  msgnifica.— In  reply  to  Mr.  J. 
Rankin  (p.  292),  it  is  quite  normal  for  this  plant 
to  grow  quickly  and  early  and  then  die  down.  If 
the  roots  were  not  strong  enough  to  flower,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case,  the  period  of 
greenness  would  be  still  shorter.  I  have  had 
plants  quite  sere  in  June.  There  are  many 
points  of  interest  about  the  roots  of  this  species 
both  for  the  botanist  and  nurseryman.  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Rankin  has  proved  the  roots  quite 
hardy.  Flowering  plants  grow  1.5  inches  to  20 
inches  high. 

Sobolewakya  clavata.  —  Struck  with  the 
pleasant  refreshing  smell  of  the  roots  of  this 
crucifer  when  repotting  it,  I  ventured  to  taste 
them,  and  the  flavour  was  most  agreeable,  pun- 
gent, and  inviting  one  to  eat  it  freely.  The  roots 
of  this  plant  are  long  and  of  a  thickened  charac- 
ter much  below  the  crown  ;  they  run  just  under 
the  surface,  too,  and  the  thick  parts  arch  upward 
and  become  foliated,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Oenothera  speciosa. 

Shoitia  galacifolia.— I  do  not  think  that 
there  are  two  forms  of  this  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  green  foliage  and  the  deep  [purplish  bronzed 
leaves,  and  I  have  had  many  hundreds  of  it  for 
some  few  years.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  a  question 
of  exposure  or  shade.  It  may  be  well  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  mode  of  culture  with  shade  finds 
favour  with  many,  because  the  leaves  and  flowers 
may  so  be  got  somewhat  larger  and  perhaps 
faster.  Still,  you  do  not  get  the  fine  feature  of 
rich  bronzy  foliage  to  the  same  extent  as  you 
get  with  more  exposed  plants  ;  neither  is  the 
shade  essential  on  the  score  of  want  of  hardiness. 
The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  as  tested  in  several 
positions  here  last  winter.  I  based  my  statement 
that  the  bronzy  leaf  colour  depends  entirely  on 
exposure  to  light  on  what  occurred  here  this  sum- 
mer. A  two-light  frame  was  full  of  this  plant.  All 
the  plants  were  treated  as  to  soil  and  everything 
else  just  the  same,  only,  to  air  the  frame,  one  light 
had  been  taken  entirely  off  the  one  half  and  placed 
over  the  other  light,  so  that  one  half  of  the  plants 
had  two  lights  over  them  and  the  other  nothing. 
The  results  were  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
fully-exposed  plants  rapidly  assumed  a  fine  ma- 
hogany tint,  while  the  others  remained  quite 
green  and  were  taken  by  experts  for  Pyrola.  Then 
1  took  off  the  lights  entirely,  and  now  within  a 
shade  the  whole  batch  is  alike  bronzy.  Another 
lot  near  a  west  wall  proves  the  same  point.  Close 
under  the  wall  the  plants  are  green,  but  gradually 
as  they  extend  from  the  shadow  of  the  wall  they 
are  more  bronzed.  J-  Wood. 

WoodviUe,  Kirkstall. 
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ASTILBE  LEMOINEI. 
Under  the  generic  name  of  Astilbe  I  shall  in- 
clude quite  a  group  of  plants  which  have  a 
perennial  root-stock,  herbaceous  stems,  deeply- 
cut  leaves,  and  large,  branching  flower-clusters 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  white  or  pale 
pink  flowers,  which  are  individually  insignifi- 
cant,  but   in  their  massed   aggregate  remark- 


Astilbe  rivularis, 

ably  effective.  These  plants  appear  to  be 
related  to  the  Spiraeas  of  the  Aruncus  section, 
and,  accordingly,  many  of  them  have  been  for 
a  long  time  commonly  grown  under  the  name 
of  Spirieas,  while  botanists  have  given  them 
the  generic  name  of  Hoteia.  My  opinion  is 
that  they  should  all  be  legitimately  classed 
under  one  genus,  viz.,  Astilbe,  since  most  of 
them  have  afi'orded  indisputable  proof  of 
relationship  by  the  readiness  with  which  they 
intercross  with  one  another.  Moreover,  in  the 
first  place,  the  name  of  Spirtea  should  be 
entirely  dissociated  from  these  plants.  The 
Spirieas  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  the 
Rosacete,  and  their  flowers  are  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  stamens  and  a  pistil 
formed  of  three  to  five  carpels,  which  are 
usually  free  or  non- adherent  to  one  another. 
The  Astilbes,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to  the 
family  of  the  Saxifragacese,  and  their  flowers 
have  from  five  to  ten  stamens  only  and  two 
carpels,  which  are  generally  adherent  to  each 
other,  at  least  at  their  base. 

The  genus  Astilbe  was  founded  on  Astilbe 
rivularis  (Hamilt.),  a  perennial  plant,  native  of 
Nepaul  and  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Hima- 
layas from  Cashmere  to  Bhotan.  This  species 
has  creeping  rhizomes  and  large  radical  leaves, 
which  are  biternately  divided  into  dentate 
sections  and  have  the  leaf-stalks  furnished 
with  numerous  tawny  hairs.  The  flowering 
stems,  which  attain  a  height  of  nearly  6  feet, 
bear  a  few  alternate  leaves  and  terminate  in  a 
large  panicled  cluster  of  numerous  small  flowers. 
In  these  flowers  the  corolla  is  wanting,  and  the 


lobes  of  the  calyx,  four  or  five  in  number,  are 
of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  the  eight  or  ten 
stamens  being  pure  white.  This  species  enjoys 
a  half-shaded  position  in  cool  sandy  soil,  and 
may  be  advantageously  planted  on  water- 
margins.  In  frosty  weather  it  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  mulching  of  dead  leaves  or  other 
litter.     Under  the  name  of 

Astilbe  rubra  (Hook.)  a  species  was  intro- 
duced more  than  forty  years  ago  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Khasya,  in  the  north-east  of  Bengal, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Griffith.  It  was  sent 
to  Kew  by  Messrs.  J.  D.  Hooker  and  Thomson,  who 
found  it  in  flower  at  altitudes  of  from  5<MiO  feet  to 
6(10(1  feet.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
species  by  having  five  pink  petals,  forming  a  star- 
shaped  flower,  and  by  the  abundance  of  stout  red 
hairs  which  bristle  over  the  stems,  the  leaves,  and 
the  flower-clusters.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  Astilbe  rivularis  rubra.  This  species  also 
should  be  protected  from  the  damaging  efi'eots  of 
severe  frost. 

Astilbe  dec.vndra,  an  American  species,  was 
introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1812.  Like 
the  preceding  species,  it  resembles  Spirpea  Aruncus 
in  h.abit.  Its  largo  biternate  leaves  have  a  git  u- 
eous  tint,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  branching  panicles,  are  white. 

Astilbe  chinensis  (A.  odontophylla) 
was  introduced  a  few  years  since  from 
China,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  in  any 
degree  come  into  general  cultivation,  as 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  horti- 
cultural catalogues.  This  plant  seldom 
exceeds  2  feet  in  height ;  its  leaves  are 
triternate  and  its  flower-clusters  are  white 
with  purplish  reflections.  It  may  perhaps 
bo  a  variety  of  the  following  species. 

Astilbe  Thunbergi,  Miquel  (Hoteia 
Thunbergi),  was  introduced  from  Japan 
fifteen  years  since  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  It  is  a  handsome 
species  with  very  graceful  foliage,  the 
long-stalked  leaflets  of  which  are  oval  in 
form,  and  covered,  as  is  the  entire  plant, 
with  small  silky  hairs.  The  flower-clus- 
ters, composed  of  white  flowers,  changing 
to  pale  pink,  and  elegantly  disposed  at  in- 
tervals along  the  flowering  branches,  are 
branching  and  stand  quite  erect.  Every 
body  is  acquainted  with 

Astilbe  japonica  (Miquel), more  gener- 
ally known  as  Hoteia  japonica  (Morr.  and 
Desne. ),  and  also  as  Spirsea  japonica 
(Hort. ).  This  species  has  the  lower  part 
of  the  stems  and  leaf-stalks  covered  witli 
long  brown  hairs:  the  radical  leaves  giow 
in  tufts  and  have  trifuroate  leaf-stalks  and 
elongated  oval  leaflets  almost  coriaceous 
in  texture  and  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
with  a  glistening  upper  surface.  The 
flower  panicles  are  erect  and  branching, 
and  the  bracts,  pedicels,  calyx,  corolla  ami 
stamens  are  all  pure  white.  For  forcing 
this  plant  is  very  extensively  grown,  but 
it  is  also  an  open-air  perennial  of  the  first 
order,  and  thrives  in  heath-soil  and  in 
cool,  moist  soils  generally,  especially  when 
the  position  is  half  shaded.  The  rhizomes 
are  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  young  shoots 
are  often  cut  off  by  spring  frosts.  Several 
other  varieties  of  A.  japonica  are  in  cul- 
tivation. The  first,  in  the  order  of  their 
raising,  is 

A.  .JAPONICA    FOLIIS   AUREO-RBTICDLATIS 

(about  the  year  1871),  the  foliage  of  which 
is  green,  variegated  with  yellow  on  the  veinings 
of  all  the  leaflets,  and  the  flower-clusters  are  more 
tufted  and   compact  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
type.     Then  there  is 

A.  .JAPONICA  FOLiis  PURPUREis,  the  leaves  of 
w  hich  are  of  a  glistening  bronze  colour  (at  least 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  their  growth),  which 
changes  to  deep  green  as  they  become  more  fully 
developed.     Lastly  wo  have 

A.  JAPONICA  COMPACTA  MULTiFLORA,  a  variety 


which  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  com- 
merce, and  which  will  undoubtedly  supersede  the 
ordinary  type,  for  all  the  uses  of  which  it  is  better 
adapted.  Its  foliage  is  more  compact  and  abun- 
dant, and  its  flower-clusters  are  larger  and  more 
branching,  presenting  the  appearance  of  white 
feathery  tufts.  This  variety  seems  to  have 
originated  in  a  plant  of  A.  japonica  foliis  aureo- 
reticulatis,  the  foliage  of  which  had  reverted  to  the 
normal  all-green  colour,  while  the  panicles  of  the 
variety,  which  are  also  more  compact,  would  have 
derived  an  accession  of  vigour  from  the  return  of 
the  chlorophyll,  and  thus  become  increased  in 
size  and  number. 

The  year  1870  was  marked  by  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  new  species  to  which  the  most  diverse 
names  have  bei^n  attached.  At  that  date  Mr. 
Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  the  introducer  of  the 
plant,  exhibited  it  under  the  name  of  Spirisa 
nivosa.  In  the  following  year  he  showed  the 
same  plant  under  the  name  of  Spiraea  Aruncus 
astilboides  (a  name  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
botanists  at  Kew),  or  simply  Spirtea  astilboides, 
under  which  latter  designation  the  plant  soon 
became  popular.  Maximowicz,  who  discovered 
this   species   in   Japan,  separatel   it   from  the 


Astilbe  Lemoinei.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mons.   V.  Lemoine. 


Spirfeas  and  named  it  Aruncus  astilboides 
(Maxim.).  But  the  Aruncuses  are  also  Spirasas, 
and  all  the  characteristics  of  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion bring  it  close  to  the  Astilbes  or  Hoteias. 
If  we  adhere  to  the  specific  name,  which,  per- 
haps, is  now  too  widely  established  to  be  altered, 
the  plant  should  be  named  Astilbe  astilboides, 
which  after  all  is  not  more  ridiculous  than  many 
existing  botanical    names,    such    as    Dracasna 
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Draco,  Ervum  Ervilia,  Specularia  Speculum, 
&c  More  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  less  open  to  objection  would  be  the  name 
Astilbe  aruncoides,  and  this  only  wants  the 
panction  of  some  botanical  authority  to  secure 
its  acceptance. 

Astilbe  (Spir.35A)  astileoides  attains  a  height 
of  from  20  inches  to  2  feet.     Its  pinnatifid  leaves 
have  reddish  leaf-stalks  and  oval,  pointed,  deeply- 
toothed  leaflets  of  a  brownish-green  colour      Ihe 
branching  flowering-stems  are  covered  with  small 
white  flowers,  which  are  closely  set,  and  are  each 
formed  of  a  tubular  calyx  with  five  white  lobes, 
a  corolla  of  five  white  petals   with    ten   white 
stamens  and   two  united  carpels.     This  species, 
valuable   as  an  open-air  perennial,  does  best  in 
sandy  soil  and  is  particularly  effective  on   rock- 
work,  but  is  chiefly  desirable  for  pot  culture  and 
forcing   by  means  of  which  very  handsome  flower- 
ing specimens  are  obtained.     The  origin  of  a  va- 
riety which   its    raiser,   M.   Desbois,   of    Ghent, 
named  Spira-a  astilboides   floribunda,  is  recorded 
in   the   Bevve  de  V HorticuHure   Sei^e  of   18S1   (p. 
145)      Mons.  F.  Wiot,  of  the  firm  of  Jacob-Makoy 
and    Co.,    of    Liege,    one    day    pointed    out    to 
M     Desbois    a    speedy    method    of    multiplying 
Astilbe  (Spiraja)  astilboides,  viz.,  by  sowing  the 
seed.     Acting  upon  this  information,   "  I  sowed 
the  seed,"  says   M.  Desbois,   "in  the   month   of 
March      After  the  seedlings  came  up  I  soon  dis- 
covered  that  their  foliage  was  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of   Spira-a  ja- 
ponica,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  metallic  brown 
tint  of  the  type.     In  the  following  spring  I  was 
struck  by  the  great  difference  between  the  charac- 
teristics of  my  seedlings  and  those  of  the  type, 
and  was  still  more  so  when  I  viewed  with  admira- 
tion  the  fine  thyrsus-like   flower-clusters  of  my 
seedlings,  excelling  those  of    the  type  in  being 
better  furnished  and   more  numerous.     I  conse- 
quently considered  myself  justified  in  believing 
that  I  had  obtained  a  new  variety."     M.  Desbois 
was  under  the  impression  that  his  variety  corre- 
sponded to  the  specific  type  of  Astilbe  (Spirsea) 
astilboides,  and  that  the  plant  which  was  origin- 
ally introduced  under  that  name  was  an  inferior 
variety  of   the   same   type.     I,  on  the   contrary, 
sm  of   the  opinion  that  his  plant  was  a  natural 
hybrid    between    A.    japonica    and   A.    (Spir.-ea) 
astilboides  growing,  probably,  not  far  from  each 
other  in   his   garden,  and  so  readily  capable  of 
being  hybridised  by  the  various  kinds  of  insects 
which  are  continually  frequenting  these  flowers. 
I  hold    this   opinion    for    two    reasons :    Firstly, 
because  the  seedlings  of  A.  (Spirsea)  astilboides 
raised    from    seed    sold    by    MM.    Jacob-Makoy 
and    Co.  were  exactly  similar  to  the  type,  and, 
in  the  second   place,  because  I  have  artificially 
crossed  A.  japonica  with  A.  (Spiraea)  astilboides, 
and   thereby   obtained  all  sorts  of  intermediate 
forms,  many  of  which  are  very  fine  and  superior 
to  both  parents.     The  chance  hybridisation  which 
I  have  just  suggested  is  therefore  possible. 

As  these  last-mentioned  varieties   have  not 
yet  been  sufticiently  studied  and  are  still  un- 
named, I   shall   say   no   more   about  them    at 
present,   and  shall   conclude    my   observations 
with   a  few  words  on   another  hybrid,  Astilbe 
Lemoinei,  the  raising  of  which  serves  to  corro- 
borate the  proposition  advanced  above,  namely, 
that  Astilbe  Thunbergi,   Hoteia  japonica,  and 
Spiraja  astilboides  are  all  only  species  of  the 
same  genus,  and  should  be  all  classed  under  the 
generic  name  of  Astilbe.     I   have   never   suc- 
ceeded   in     an    attempt    to     fertilise     Astilbe 
(Spirsea)  astilboides   floribunda  with  pollen  of 
Spiraja  Aruncus— another  reason  for  separating 
the    former   plant   from    the  Spirseas   and   for 
rejecting  the  classification  of  Maximowicz.    The 
following  is  a  description  of 


foliage  are  the  broad  flower  panicles  with  stout 
stalks,  bearing  plume-like  clusters  of  flowers  and 
about  20  inches  in  length.  The  flowers,  which 
have  five  white  petals,  ten  pink  stamens,  and  two 
carpels,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and,  viewed 
in  the  mass,  present  the  appearance  ot  white 
plumes  slightly  suffused  with  pink.  Placed  side 
by  side  with  a  plant  of  A.  (Spirsa)  astilboides 
floribunda  the  new  variety  is  seen  to  be  twice  as 
tall.  Its  period  of  flowering  is  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  two  parents,  and  it  com- 
mences to  bloom  in  July,  a  few  days  before  A. 
Thunbergi,  one  of  the  latest-flowering  of  the 
genus.  Lastly,  Astilbe  Lemoinei  is  perfectly 
hardy,  andean  be  as  readily  forced  as  A.  japonica, 
to  which  it  is  superior  in  every  other  respect. 

Emile  Lemoine. 


AsTii  KE  Lemoinei;  Foliage  very  elegant,  about 
20  inches  high ;  leaf-stalks  long,  branching  ;  leaf- 
lets  broadly  oval,  dentate,  cnmpled,  furnished 
with  hairs,  of  a  very  cheerful  green  colour  and 
satiny  appearance.     Close  to  the  summit  of  the 
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The  suggestions  made  last  week  as  to  the  first 
arrangement  of  herbaceous  borders  or  the  replant- 
ing of  the  same— operations  that  should  be  put  in 
hand  as  soon  as  possible— had  reference  to  the 
general  character  of  the  work,  and  I  should  like 
to  supplement  this  by  a  list  of  a  few  families  that 
will  be  found  acceptable  for  the  purpose.     It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  it  is  on  those  families 
that  are  represented  by  many  varieties  that  one 
has  to  rely  to  supply  a  display  for  large  borders, 
rather  than  on  the  more  rare  species  that,  as  a 
rule   are  often  not  over-robust,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, do  not  hold  their  own  well  with  stronger 
things.     The  question  of  soil  must  be  a  primary 
consideration,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  anything  that  will  grow  vegetables  well  will 
do    admirably   for    the    majority   of    herbaceous 
plants.     Naturally,   old    borders    get    exhausted 
after  a  few  seasons,  many  herbaceous  things  being 
gross  feeders,  and  evidence  of  deterioration  in  the 
plants  the  preceding  summer  should  be  the  signal 
to  work  in  a  supply  of  fairly  good  manure  at  the 
replanting,  whilst  heaps  respectively  of  heavier 
and  lighter  soil  may  be  in  readiness  to  work  in  for 
the  benefit  of  those  plants  that  are  likely  to  re- 
quire them.     In  the  case  of  new  ground  the  soil 
should  be  bastard  trenched,  and  a  good  coating  of 
manure  placed  between  the  two  spits. 

Tufted  Pansies.— Free-flowering  varieties  of 
good  constitution  are  what  one  requires  when 
used  occasionally  on  the  herbaceous  borders,  spe- 
cial colours  not  being  so  much  a  consideration  as 
in  the  formal  garden,  and  bushy  compact  sorts 
may  be  chosen  in  preference  to  those  of  straggling 
habit.  Once  planted,  they  will,  if  required,  stand 
for  several  years,  but  I  prefer  annual  planting. 
Individual  flowers  are  considerably  larger,  and, 
in  addition,  the  young  plants  not  only  come  rnore 
quickly  into  flower,  but  stand  better  given  a  hot, 
dry  summer.  .        ^  j     ,. 

Pinks.— If  cuttings  of  these  were  inserted  at 
the  right  time  in  suitable  soil,  they  will  be  grand 
plants  for  present  lifting.     For  the  purpose  under 
consideration,  it  is  not  necessary  to  grow  many 
sorts- Anne  Boleyn,   Ernest  Ladhams,  and  Her 
Majesty   are    good    in    their  respective   colours. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Carnations,  some  four 
or  five  good  sorts  that  can  be  guaranteed  to  stand 
well  and  to  furnish  a  mass  of  flower  being  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  a  number  of  varieties  whose 
reputation  for  hardiness  and  as  free  bloomers  is 
not  of  the  best.     I  suggested  the  other  week  in 
connection  with  the  old  Crimson  Clove  that  where 
this  variety  was  liable  to  be  affected  by  disease 
Murillo  might  be  substituted,   but  since  writing 
this  I  have  noticed  that  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather, 
of  Kelso,   announce  that   Uriah   Pike   stood  out 
with  them  all  through  last  winter,  and  that,  too, 
with  the  thermometer  several  times  below  zero. 
No  finer  crimson  variety  than  this  can  be  found 
among    the  hardy   border  sorts,    and   the   above 
statement  coming  from  Scotland  will  doubtless  be 
answerable   for  the  outdoor    planting    of    Uriah 
Pike   in    considerable    (juantities.     Other   plants 
that  may  be  used  along  the  front  part  of  the  bor- 
der in  connection  with  those  aliove  named  are  the 
dwarfer  forms  of  Campanula,  Veronica,  Ins,  and 
Antirrhinum,  all  of  easy  culture  and  certain  to 


do  well  and    flower   freely.     In    the  matter   of 
Campanulas,  Mr.   Meyer's  able    and   exhaustive 
article  in  a  recent  issue,  together  with  the  very 
interesting  illustrations,  comes  at  a  very  oppor- 
tune time,  enabling  one  to  make  accurate  selec- 
tions from  this   beautiful  family   for  the   many- 
different  positions  they  are  qualified  to  fill.     It 
was    noted    lately    in    connection    with    Pyre- 
thrums   that   the    single  varieties   are   most   in 
request    for    cutting.      For    a    general    display, 
however,    on   the    borders,   it    is   probable   that 
the  doubles  are  best,  and  some  very  beautiful 
things  are  now  available  in  these  plants  in  seven 
or  eight  different  shades  of  colour.     The  fohage      A 
of  Pyrethrums  is  quite  an  interesting  feature  on      ^ 
the  borders,  and  may  be  kept  green  and  fresh 
throughout  the  season  by  a  careful  removal  of 
anything  looking  at  all  brown  and  the  worse  for 
wear,  allowing  the  young  growth  to  quickly  de- 
velop.    If  any  planting  is  to  be  deferred  untd  the 
spring,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  propagating 
new  varieties  that  are  somewhat  scarce,  spaces  in 
the  border  can  be  reserved  for  their  reception,  the 
ground  being  prepared  at  the  autumn  planting. 
With  few  exceptions  this  spring  planting  will  con- 
sist of  those  subjects  that  occupy  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  border,  and  will  include  the  dwarfer 
section  of  Phloxes  ;  also  Pentstemons,  which  will 
o-o  well  with  Irises,  perennial   Gaillardias,  some 
of  the  Lychnis  family  and  the  dwarfer  Starworts,  all 
of  which  may  be  planted  at  the  present  time.     The 
number  of  tall  herbaceous  plants  is  great,  the  only 
drawback  being  that  with  few  exceptions  they  are 
autumn-flowering;  this  section  should  therefore 
be  relieved  by  Delphiniums,  by  occasional  clumps 
of  Lilium  candidum,  Anchusa  italica,  and  other 
earlier-flowering  plants. 

Potting  up  hakdy   plants. — The  advisability 
of  growing  a  goodly  collection  of  hardy  plants  in 
pots   where   glass   accommodation    is    somewhat 
limited  has  been  before  advocated,  and  the  excep- 
tional merit  of  such  things  for  such  work  is  un- 
doubted.    They  may  be  potted  now  at  any  time ; 
a  compost  that  will  suit  most  of  them  should  con- 
sist of  two  parts  light  loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil. 
They   may   be  packed    for   the    present  tightly 
together  in  a  cold  frame,  the  pots  resting  on  a 
good  bed  of  ashes,  some  Fern  or  material  of  a 
similar  nature  being  worked  in  between  the  pot;s  to 
preserve  them  from  frost.     The  varieties  of  Pinks 
given  earlier  in  these  notes,  such  Carnations  as 
U.  Pike,  Countess  of  Paris  and  Mrs.  Mdler,  some 
of   the  Campanulas,  Tiarella  cordifolia,  the  im- 
proved varieties  of  Lobelia  fulgens,  Montbretias, 
Gypsophila,  and  some  of  the  Funkias  and  dwarf 
Starworts  rank  among  the  really  good  things  for 
pot  work.     They  want  careful  attention  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  move  in  the  spring,  and  with  the 
pots  full  of  roots  should   receive  weak  manure 
water  twice  a  week  to  keep  the  foliage  right  and 
to  develop   flower-spikes  properly.     If  Daffodils 
are  wanted  in  pots  they  should  receive  attention 
at  once  if  not  already  done,  a  good  batch  being 
very  acceptable  pending  the  opening  of  outdoor 
flowers.      If  wanted  principally  for  cutting,  the 
early-flowering  sorts  will    be  most    serviceable, 
otherwise  a  selection  of  good  varieties  for  sue- 
cessional  display  can   be  made.      If  any  of  the 
above  things,  other  than  the  Daffodils,  are  likely 
to  be  re(iuired  for  another  season,  it  is  advisable 
to  set  apart  a  small  border  for  them  and  propagate 
at  the  proper  time.     It  is  not  always  convenient 
to   lift  things  for  the  purpose  from  the  mixed 
borders.                                               E.  Burrell. 
Claremont.  


Pyrethrums  :  spring  planting.  —  Many 
herbaceous  Pyrethrums  planted  last  autumn  died 
off  during  the  intense  frost  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. I  made  a  new  bed,  which  was  sadly 
crippled.  On  mentioning  it  to  a  friend  who,  by 
the  way,  is  most  successful  in  the  culture  of  these 
flowers,  he  told  me  I  had  made  a  great  mistake  in 
planting  in  autumn.  Even  in  winters  far  less 
severe  than  last  many  plants  die  off  simply  be- 
cause they  are  lifted  at  the  wrong  time  of  year. 
Transplant  in  February  or  March.  Do  the  work 
carefully,   and   95   per  cent,    of  the  plants  will 
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live,  and  if  fairly"  strong  will  produce  many 
flowers  the  first  summer.  As  I  find  them  invalu- 
able for  cutting  and  long-lasting  when  placed  in 
water,  I  intend  renewing  the  beds,  acting  on  my 
friend's  .advice  and  planting  in  spring.  Perhaps 
these  remarks  may  prove  useful  to  some  who  have 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful  with  these  flowers  and 
to  intending  planters,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
heavy. — J.  C. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


DAMSONS. 


commission,  leaving  absolutely  nothing  for  the 
sender  after  deducting  cost  of  picking,  cartage, 
itc.  One  of  the  greatest  caiises  of  these  dis- 
appointing returns  is  the  want  of  judgment  in 
selecting  markets  and  the  unsuitable  packages 
in  which  they  are  sent.  There  are  certain 
markets  which  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  best  and  likely  to  take  an  inexhaustible 
I  supply  ;  the  result  is  they  become  glutted,  while 
1  other  towns  of  less  repute  are  inadequately 
supplied.  Packages  play  an  important  part  ia 
the  value  of  Damsons  ;  the  half  sieve  and  half 
flat  are  decidedly  the  best,  as  many  house- 
holders will  gladly  purchase  one  of  these  small 
packages,  which  contain  from  24  lbs.  to  28  lbs. 
It  is  some  years  ago  since  there  was  such  a  of  fruit.  As  it  is,  many  of  the  packages  contain 
heavy  crop  of  Damsons  as  this  season,  and  it  is  5C  lbs.  and  upwards  each,  and  can  only  be 
possible  there  never  was  such  a  general  big  bought  by  buyers  who  require  large  quantities, 
crop,  with  the  con- 
sequent result  —  low 
prices,  and  the  cry 
that  the  supply  ex- 
ceeds the  demand, 
and  that  Damsons 
are  an  unprofitable 
crop.  Such  a  state- 
ment is  open  to  dis- 
pute,because  in  boun- 
tiful years  like  the 
present  one,  while 
some  growers  are  at 
a  loss  by  their  Dam- 
sons, others  make  a 
moderate  proiit, 
though  quite  as  far 
removed  from  good 
markets.  It  is  always 
advisable  when  there 
are  prospects  of  heavy 
crops  of  any  kind  of 
fruit  to  make  some 
arrangements  before- 
hand for  the  disposal 
of  the  same  and  take 
extra  care  in  picking, 
packing  and  putting 
them  on  the  market 
in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Those  who 
have  done  this  have 
not  much  cause  for 
complaint  with  their 
Damsons.  Prices,  of 
course,  have  been 
low,  but,  considering 
the  glutted  markets, 
they  have  been  le- 
warded  for  their 
labour  by  the  en- 
hanced value  of  the 
fruit.  One  large 
grower  well  known 
to  me  had  many  tons 
of  fine  Damsons  that 
he  had  gathered  be- 
fore they  became  fully 
ripe,  packing  them 
carefully,  and  which 
realised  £4:  10s.  per 
ton  put  on  rail.    This 

price  paid  fairly  well,  as  there  was  no  freight 
or  commission  charges  to  deduct,  and  as  the 
trees  were  on  Grass  land,  cultural  expenses 
were  very  light.  Another  grower  was  offered 
£7  per  ton  for  all  his  Damsons  a  few  weeks 
before  they  were  ripe.  The  offer  was  some- 
what indignantly  declined,  as  not  being  good 
enough.  I  saw  a  quantity  of  the  same  fruit 
when  ripe  sold  by  auction  at  50s.  per  ton 
in  one  of  the  northern  markets.  Out  of 
this    had    to    come    carriage,    porterage     and 


Fruititig  branch  vf  the  old  Engiif^h  Ltatnson.     From  a  photograph  sent  hij 
Mr,  F,  Rammell,  Sittingbourne, 


Not  only  so,  but  the  fruit  travels  infinitely 
better  in  smaller  packages,  as  the  fruit  does  not 
heat  or  become  crushed  by  its  own  weight,  as  it 
does  in  greater  bulk. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  varieties  of  Dam- 
sons planted,  or  rather  grown,  that  are  practi- 
cally useless  for  market  as  compared  with  some 
of  the  larger  sorts.  In  North  Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  adjoining 
counties,  some  of  the  finest  Damsons  J  have 
ever  seen   are  grown,  the  variety  finding  most 


favour  and  usually  met  with  being  the  old 
English  Damson.  Every  farm  and  cottage  in 
many  villages  has  a  few  trees  ;  in  some  cases 
the  hedgerows  are  well  stocked  with  large  well- 
grown  trees  that  bear  immense  crops.  No 
pruning  is  done  unless  a  branch  dies  or  breaks 
with  the  weight  of  fruit,  and  the  fertility  is 
kept  up  by  the  cattle  and  horses  that  go  under 
the  trees  for  shade,  leaving  a  good  deposit  of 
droppings  behind  them.  When  I  lived  in 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  I  have  heard 
many  a  farmer  and  cottager  boast  of  having 
picked  so  many  "  strikes "  (the  local  term  for 
bushels)  from  such  a  tree,  or  from  such  an 
orchard,  and  sold  them  at  a  good  figure.  In  some 
of  the  smaller  holdings  Damsons  mean  a  good 
deal  to  the  tenant  by  helping  to  pay  the  rent. 
As  a  hedge  tree  for  profit,  I  think  no  fruit- 
bearing  tree  will  approach  the  Damson,  more 
especially  in  the  midlands,  as  it  succeeds  so 
admirably,  and  produces  good  average  crops 
that  are  easily  sold  to  men  who  come  round  to 
buy  for  large  consumers.  The  illustration  is  a 
good  type  of  the  old  English  Damson.  Speak  • 
ing  from  many  years'  experience  of  the  variety, 
I  question  if  any  other  sort  will  equal  or  sur- 
pass it  as  a  standard  in  the  open  or  in  the 
hedgerows.  The  fruit  is  rounder  than  that  of 
the  King  of  the  Damsons,  thoiigh  quite  as  large 
and  heavy.  Shropshire  Prune,  Crittenden,  and 
King  of  the  Damsons  are  all  excellent  varieties, 
the  last  especially  adapted  for  bush  culture,  as 
it  bears  fine  large,  deeply-coloured  fruit  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  after  planting,  and 
forms  a  good  break  to  the  wind  for  other  fruit 
trees. 

1  should  scarcely  recommend  the  planting  of 
Damsons  on  an  extensive  scale  alone  as  bush 
trees,  but,  as  stated,  they  are  splendid  nurses 
for  Apples,  Pears,  or  other  fruit  trees,  and  will 
also  pay  for  attention  and  good  treatment 
generally.  Another  advantage  is  that  all  the 
eggs  are  not  in  one  basket ;  it  the  Damsons  fail 
one  year  the  other  crops  may  not,  or  if  the  latter 
do  fail  the  former  may  be  a  success.  Evidently 
some  of  our  forefathers  knew  fully  as  much  as 
we  do  on  some  points  in  fruit  culture,  as  I 
could  point  out  many  orchards  in  the  counties 
named  that  have  a  broad  belt  round  the  out- 
skirts of  Damson  trees  which  have  borne  good 
crops,  selling  at  £1  per  strike  or  bushel  in 
some  years,  while  the  Apple  crop  has  been  nil 
in  the  same  orchard.  Soil  and  situation  appear 
to  be  of  much  less  importance  with  the  fruit 
under  notice  than  any  other  kind,  as  it  suc- 
ceeds more  or  less  wherever  planted.  Of  course, 
the  more  fertile  the  land,  the  results  are  corre- 
spondingly good,  but  even  on  thin  poor  soil  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  can  be  given  by  mulch- 
ing with  rich,  partly  decayed  manure,  also  by 
applying  sewage  or  liquid  manure  in  the  winter 
months.  The  effects  of  this  stimulating  diet 
are  most  marked  in  the  healthy  vigour  of  the 
trees  and  large  fruit  produced.  Insect  pest 
attacks  are  also  reduced  by  this  liberal  treat- 
ment, as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  these 
enemies  always  prey  upon  a  badly-fed  and 
weakly  tree  far  more  than  upon  one  that  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  I  can  confidently  ad- 
vise anyone  that  has  been  troubled  with  aphis 
or  red  spider  on  his  Damson  or  Plum  trees  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  plant  food  to  the  roots, 
and  spray  the  whole  tree  or  trees  with  one 
pound  of  caustic  soda  and  one  pound  of  crude 
potash  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  applied 
warm  to  every  shoot,  branch,  and  trunk  now 
while  the  trees  are  dormant.  This  preparation 
will  thoroughly  cleanse  them  from  all  mossy 
substances  and  also  dislodge  and  destroy  im- 
mense quantities  of  eggs  deposited  on  the 
trees.  W,  G.  C. 
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NECTARINES  ON  WEST  WALLS. 
A  FEW  years  ago  I  planted  half  a  dozen  kinds 
of  Nectarines  on  a  west  wall,  thinking  that  on 
such  a  position  it  would  be  well  to  rely  upon 
riders.      I  planted  these  a  fair  distance  apart, 
with  a  dwarf,  fan-trained  Peach  between  each. 
The  third   year  after  planting   most   of   these 
dwarf   trees  had  to  come    away  to    allow   the 
upper  branches  of  the  Nectarines  more  room. 
The  soil  being  light  and  the  trees  on  a  sloping 
bank,  much  water  is  required  during  tbe  sum- 
mer, but  to  this  cause  and  heavy  mulchmg  I 
attribute  my  success.     The  trees  were  allowed 
to  grow  freely,  even  strong  lateral  breaks  from 
the  large  shoots  were  tacked  in,  with  the  result 
that  a  large  space  was  quickly  covered.     Before 
the  Nectarines  were  planted.  Cherries  had  been 
grown  on  the  wall,  but  owing  to  the  border 
being  so  much  drained,  the. trees  flagged  in  hot 
sunshine  and   the  fruit  soon  shrivelled.     The 
position  seems  to  suit  the  Nectarines,  as  there 
is  no   cracking,   mildew,  nor  canker,  and   the 
wood  at  this  date  is  almost  equal  to  that  under 
fflass.     I  find  with  free  extension  we  have  no 
disease,   there   is   no   trouble   with   fly  in   the 
spring,   and   kinds  can  be  grown  on  the  west 
aspect  which  now  occupy  the  south.     By  timely 
pinching  of  the  shoots  and  regulating  the  crop, 
the  wood   is  well  ripened.     Crowding   of    the 
tender  wood  of  the  Peach  or  Nectarine  is  the 
forerunner   of    mildew,    green    fly,    and   other 
diseases.    I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  "  E.  M." 
(p.  303)  as  to  the  improved  culture  of  late  and 
the  increased  interest  in  Peaches,  and  I  would 
add  Nectarines   also.      I   admit   in   some  soils 
cracking  of  the  fruits  before  they  are  soft  is  a 
great  objection  to  the  culture  of  Nectarines  and 
Peaches   in   heavy  clay  land.     Much    may   be 
done  in   the  way  of  raised    borders,  planting 
standards  or  half  standards   so  as  to  get  the 
full    benefit  of    the  wall,  and  when  planting, 
draining  freely  with    brick  rubble.      Use    the 
knife    sparingly    at    the    start,    relying    upon 
pinching  to  regulate  growth.     Of  course,  1893 
and  this  season  have  been  exceptional  years  as 
regards  warmth,  but  in  1894— a  less  favourable 
season— the  trees    fruited    grandly  and    made 
good,  firm  wood.     The  varieties  I   tried  were 
Advance,    Early     Rivers,     Dryden,     Spencer, 
Humboldt,    and   Pine-apple,    with    the    older 
Lord   Napier.      All    did    well    on    the    aspect 
named,  thus  proving   their  value  for  outdoor 
cropping.     Though  one  or  two  trees  have  made 
less  growth  than  others,  all  did  well  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality  of  crop.  G.  W. 


The  Nectarine  Peach.— Those  who  can  give 
this  variety  of  Peach  an  unheated  house  or 
merely  glans  protection  will  find  it  one  of  the 
very  beet  for  late  work.  I  admit  it  is  not  one  of 
the  large&t  late  Peaches,  but  it  is  much  above 
medium  piza,  and  when  its  luscious,  bri.sk,  vinous 
flavour  is  considered,  it  is  superior  to  many  of  our 
later  varieties.  The  fruits  are  pale-coloured,  with 
a  smooth  i^kin,  hence  its  name.  In  a  glass  case  it 
will  furnish  theearly  September  supplies.  On  the 
open  walls  in  a  favourable  position  1  have  gathered 
good  fruits  early  in  October.  For  outdoor  cul- 
ture 1  do  not  advise  planting  it  largely.  The 
tree  is  hardy  and  free  of  disease  when  well  treated. 
Of  late  years  I  have  seen  fewer  dishes  of  this  ex- 
cellent variety.  In  the  north  it  was  a  great 
favourite  grown  as  advised. — W.   M. 

Gathering  Pears. — Pears  are  often  spoilt  by 
premature  gathering,  for  I  observe  a  great  many 
of  those  senD  to  market  are  more  inclined  to  shrivel 
than  to  lipen.  Many  really  good  sorts  of  Pears 
get  a  bad  name  through  being  gathered  too  soon, 
so  that  they  remain  tough  and  shrivel,  when  they 
would  have  ripened  up  plump  and  juicy  if  allowed 
a  week  or  more  on  the  tree.  There  is  not  so  much 
danger  of  making  a  mistake  with  the  very  early 


kinds  such  as  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
and  others  that  are  fit  to  eat  a  few  days  after 
plucking  from  the  tree,  but  the  case  is  very  dif- 
lerent  with  varieties  such  as  Winter  Nelis, 
Beurre  Ranee,  Knight's  Monarch  and  others  that 
may  be  called  winter  Pears  that  must  be  in  the 
store  room  several  weeks  before  their  proper  season 
of  ripening.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  gather  the  fruit  if  it  is  grown  on  open  trees, 
for  rough  gales  blow  them  off  and  small  birds  peck 
holes  by  the  stalk.  On  walls  these  valuable  fruits 
ought  to  have  a  fish-net  placed  over  thetn  in 
October,  when  they  are  rendered  safe  from  wind, 
birds  and  the  slight  frosts  we  get  during  that 
month.  A  week  or  ten  days'  exposure  on  the  trees 
makes  all  the  difl'erence  between  ripening  and 
shrivelling. — J.  G.,  h'o'<porl. 

Pear  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc— This  is 
an  excellent  Pear  and  worthy  of  more  extensive 
culture.  Unhke  many  of  the  large  sorts,  it  has  a 
most  refreshing  and  pleasing  flavour.  Whatismore, 
it  does  not  go  rotten  in  a  week  after  it  is  gathered, 
a  failing  only  too  common  in  November-ripening 
Pears.  If  grown  on  a  west  wall  it  will  hang  a 
long  time,  as  it  is  slow  in  coming  to  maturity 
compared  with  such  sorts  as  Marie  Louise,  Thomp- 
son's and  others.  I  have  seen  a  fruit  over  a 
pound  in  weight  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  the  finest 
dish  1  ever  saw  having  been  exhibited  at  Ipswich 
some  years  ago.  I  find  the  tree  rather  slow  in 
coming  into  bearing,  but  when  once  it  makes  a 
start  it  yields  more  or  less  annually.  It  requires 
a  wall  even  in  the  most  favoured  counties. — J.  C. 

Plum  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.— In  a  recent 
issue,  Mr.  Young  mentioned  this  Plum,  and  stated 
that  it  had  ripened  well  with  him  this  season. 
Its  tardiness  in  ripening  is  its  one  great 
drawback,  otherwise  it  is  a  Plum  of  exquisite 
flavour  and  fine  appearance.  It  is  next  to 
useless  trying  to  ripen  it  in  midland  counties,  and 
even  in  the  south  of  England  it  is  often  disap- 
pointing except  on  very  warm  walls.  It  is, 
however,  just  the  Plum  for  an  orchard  house, 
as  on  well-ripened  wood  fruit  sets  freely  and  is 
not  subject  to  dropping  at  stoning  time.  The 
finest  crop  of  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  I  ever  met 
with  was  on  a  pot  tree,  which  was  grown  in  an  or- 
dinary span-roofed  greenhouse  until  the  fruit  had 
stoned,  after  which,  being  wanted  by  a  special 
date,  it  was  placed  in  a  Cucumber  house  to  finish. 
The  manner  in  which  the  fruit  there  swelled 
proved  plainly  that  it  was  a  heat-loving  Plum. — 
J.  C- 

Apricot  Hemskirk. — Apricots  fail  so  often, 
that  any  variety  which  sets  freely  is  worth  a  note 
at  the  planting  season.  With  me  Hemskirk  of 
late  years  has  taken  the  place  of  Moorpark,  a 
variety  noted  for  its  splendid  quality,  but,  un- 
fortunately, one  of  the  least  reliable.  As  it 
cankers  so  badly,  one  can  rarely  get  a  full-sized 
tree  without  losing  a  large  portion  when  least 
expected.  I  admit  there  are  large  trees  of  Moor- 
park in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  are 
rare.  Hemskirk  does  not  thrive  in  all  soils,  but 
where  Apricots  do  faiily  well  it  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  I  find  it  is  hardier  than  Moorpark.  Hems- 
kirk is  a  large  Apricot,  early,  very  juicy,  with  a 
rich  flavour.  This  variety  grown  on  a  west  as- 
pect with  raised  borders  loses  very  few  branches. 
-S.  H. 

Trays  for  storing'  fruit. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  the  fruit 
committee  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  to 
Mr.  H.  C.  Orr,  Bedford,  for  his  patent  storing 
trays  for  fruit.  In  a  season  Hke  tliis  when  fruit 
is  so  plentiful  it  is  an  excellent  invention.  Each 
tray  holds  half  a  bushel  in  a  single  layer,  and  is 
made  of  light  wood,  each  fitting  one  on  the  other, 
so  that  they  may  be  placed  to  any  height,  re- 
maining firm  and  allowing  a  free  circulation  of 
air  all  round.  The  shelves,  made  of  strips  of 
wood  at  the  bottom,  are  light,  and  admit  of  the 
fruit  drying  freely.  The  trays  could  doubtless 
be  improved  upon  if  they  could  be  drawn  out 
separately.  Now  each  tray  has  to  be  lifted  off 
before   the  under    one  can    be    examined. 


will  be  found  most  useful.  They  are  admirable 
for  seed  Potatoes  when  the  fruit  is  over.  Stored 
in  these  the  sets  will  be  ready  for  planting  and  in 
nice  condition.  There  are  other  purposes  to 
which  they  may  be  applied,  and  they  may  be 
occupied  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. — G.  Wvthes. 
*^*  Are  not  these  trays  the  same  as  are  used 
by  our  large  Daffodil  growers  for  storing  and  dry- 
ing their  bulbs  previous  to  replanting  ?  The  trays 
used  for  this  purpose  are  well  suited  for  fruit 
storing  when  not  otherwise  employed. — Ed. 


For 


PEACHES   IN   POTS. 

Will  Mr.  Wythes  kindly  tell  me  which  he  con' 
siders  to  be  the  best  two  Peaches  for  a  small  house' 
to  come  in  in  succession  ?  I  want  both  quality  and 
size.  Likewise  the  best  two  Peaches  for  pot  work 
and  one  Nectarine.  I  had  thought  myself  of  Hale's 
Early  in  pots,  to  be  followed  by  Royal  George  and 
Bellegarde  planted  out,  followed  by  Princess  of 
Wales  Peach  and  Humboldt  Nectarine  in  pots. 
By  having  three  in  pots  I  could  prolong  the 
season  considerably,  as  the  trees  could  be  stood 
outside  at  certain  seasons.  The  house  is  12  feet 
by  14  feet,  but  very  lofty,  borders  inside.  I  want 
most  of  the  fruit  to  come  in  from  August  to 
October.  — Yokkshieeman. 

*,,*  Your  selection  is  a  very  good  one,  Hale's 
Early  being  one  of  the  very  best.     It  is  not  one  of 
the  largest  Peaches,  but  it  is  above  medium  size 
when  well  grown   and  of  excellent  flavour,  the 
tree  also  having  a  good  constitution.    I  like  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne.     It  must  not   be  confounded 
with  the  old  Grosse  Mignonne.     The  true  kind  is 
rare,  has  globose  glands,  large  flowers,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  much  earlier  tlian  that  of  the  older 
kind.    It  is  a  grand  early  Peach,  good  for  forcing, 
the  fruit,  which  ripens  a  few  days  later  than  that 
of   Hale's  Early,  being  of  flne  flavour.     Under 
glass   to  follow  it.  Royal  George  is  excellent  in 
every  way.     I   do  not  think   you  could  have  a 
better  selection.     Bellegarde  planted  out  to  suc- 
ceed those  named  should  answer  your  purpose, 
with  Princess  of  Wales,  a  late,  handsome  Peach, 
also  planted   out.     I  do  not  advise   Princess  of 
Wales  in  pots ;   I  prefer  Barrington  or  Stirling 
Castle.     My  selection  would  be  Hale's  Early  or 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne  for  first  crop,  followed  by 
Royal  George  and   Bellegarde,  with  either  Lord 
Napier  or  Humboldt  Nectarine,  a  splendid  va- 
riety, good    in  pots  or  otherwise.     To  come   in 
in  October,  Barrington  would  do  well.     Dymond 
would  also  suit  your  purpose.     It  is  a  good  pot 
tree  and  excellent  in  a  cool  house.     I  have  named 
these  in  addition  to  the  others  to  give  you  a  good 
selection,  and  have  considered  size,  quality,  and 
cropping  as  important  details.     The  Nectarines 
are   noted  for  their  good   qualities.     This  year 
Humboldt  has  been  grand,  and,  like  its  parent, 
Pine-apple,  it  equals  it  in  flavour  and  the  fruit  is 
much  larger.     For  pot  culture  you  may  rely  upon 
it  or  Lord  Napier,  which  is  earlier. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  pot  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  I  would  advise  purchasing  this  year 
good  trees,  specially  grown  for  fruiting  next 
season.  The  trees  will  be  more  expensive,  but 
this  outlay  will  be  balanced  by  the  crop  of  fruit, 
as  if  you  purchase  trees  from  the  open  ground 
and  pot  up  now  you  will  not  obtain  heavy  crops. 
The  trees  to  do  well  should  have  been  grown  a 
season  in  pots,  and  may  now  be  potted  on  or 
merely  top-dressed.  If  in  small  pots,  the  former 
will  be  necessary.  My  mode  of  culture  with  pot 
trees  is  to  pot  up  in  October  or  early  in  November. 
Cost  may  be  a  consideration.  In  such  a  case  I 
would  advise  "  Yorkshireman  '  to  select  good 
trees  at  once,  pot  up  and  stand  under  glass, 
damping  overhead  till  the  leaves  fall  and  keeping 
the  roots  moist.  Such  trees  not  being  required  to 
fruit  till  August  will  require  to  be  kept  cool,  but 
if  placed  in  the  open  the  roots  should  be  protected 
from  heavy  rains  or  snow,  the  pots  being  plunged 
over  the  rims.  Of  course,  older  trees,  with  due 
attention  to  root  preservation,  may  with  advan- 
I  tage  be  placed  in  the  open  in  the  late  autumn, 
and    any    repotting    is    best  done    just  "■■   *^'' 


the 


places  where  space  is  an  object  these  fruit  trays  ]  leaves  turn  yellow.     Many  rely  upon  top-dressmg 
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one  year,  potting  the  next.  In  repotting  remove 
the  drainage  and  cut  away  the  strong  roots,  re- 
potting as  firmly  as  possible  in  the  same  sized 
pots  and  merely  protecting  from  heavy  rains 
till  required  to  start  into  growth.  Trees 
grown  thus  may  be  wintered  in  the  open  till 
March,  and  treated  thus  make  a  cleaner  growth 
than  if  kept  under  glass  all  the  year  round. 
Plenty  of  water  and  feeding  are  required  to  finish 
the  fruits  after  top-dressing  with  rich  manure. 
Repotting  should  be  done  with  care,  well  ram- 
ming the  soil,  using  good  yellow  turfy  loam, 
mortar  rubble  and  bone-meal  with  clean  drain- 
age. More  attention  should  be  paid  to  pot  trees 
in  the  way  of  stopping  and  exposing  the  fruit. 
Stopping  and  disbudding  are  more  important 
than  with  planted-out  trees. — G.  Wythes. 


RIPENING  OP  PEARS. 

Some  of  the  so-called  second-rate  varieties  of 
Peara  can  be  greatly  improved  by  special  treat- 
ment. What  may  be  termed  artificial  ripening 
is  not  only  a  means  of  considerably  lengthening 
the  season  of  notoriously  bad  keepers,  but  also 
of  surprisingly  improving  the  quality  of  some 
of  them.  Then,  again,  early  and  second  early 
varieties  are  often  left  hanging  on  the  trees  too 
long,  the  result  being  mealy  fruit,  which  only 
keeps  a  short  time.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is 
the  most  familiar  instance  of  this.  It  is  the 
behaviour  of  this  and  somewhat  similarly  con- 
stituted Pears  that  has  given  rise  to  the  old 
saying,  that  one  has  to  sit  up  all  night  in  order 
to  catch  the  fruit  at  the  right  time  for  eating. 
Now  if  the  natural  time  of  maturation  of  seeds 
or  i)ips  was  anticipated  by  at  least  a  fortnight 
and  a  portion  of  the  crop  gathered  and  ripened 
artificially,  successional  gatherings  following 
every  fourth  day  or  so,  every  fruit  from  a  large 
tree  might  be  utilised  and  none  spoilt.  The 
most  delicious  fruit  of  this  variety  that  falls  to 
my  lot  each  year  is  ripened  a  little  in  advance 
of  its  natural  season.  Souvenir  du  Congres  is 
also  becoming  popular  hereabouts.  This  re- 
sembles Williams'  Bon  Chretien  in  most  re- 
spects, only  it  is  later  in  ripening.  Artificial 
ripening  of  a  portion  of  the  crop  in  this  case 
again  has  the  effect  of  improving  the  quality 
and  also  of  bringing  out  the  colour  on  this,  to 
my  thinking,  grand  September  Pear.  Late  in 
August  a  friend  ripened  a  grand  dish  of  this 
variety  which  took  two  first  prizes  at  local  shows, 
and  the  last  of  the  crop  is  before  me  as  I  write. 
Under  high  cultivation  the  fruit  attains  to  sen- 
sational dimensions.  Following  upon  the  heels 
of  this  variety  we  have  Beurre  d'Amanlis.  Left 
on  the  tree  till  the  dropping  stage  is  reached, 
quite  the  finest  fruit  of  this  variety  is  compara- 
tively dry  and  flavourless,  but  gather  when  it 
can  be  separated  from  the  tree  without  undue 
violence,  ripen  a  portion  of  the  crop  arti- 
ficially, and  then  note  the  lusciousness  of  the 
variety.  Beurre  Sufierfin  treated  similarly  re- 
sembles a  lump  of  butter  in  appearance  and 
consistency,  and  is  a  most  delicious  Pear.  Even 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  can  be  ripened  to  such 
perfection,  as  to  convince  good  judges  that  it  is 
not  altogether  the  second-rate  variety  many 
make  it  out  to  be.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is 
justly  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  Pears 
in  cultivation,  but  to  bring  out  its  beauty  and 
good  quality  it  should  be  artificially  ripened, 
^luch  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Flemish  Beauty . 
Most  of  us  affect  to  despise  Dnchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told  it  ought 
more  often  to  be  classed  as  a  stewing  Pear,  yet 
I  have  recently  tasted  fruit  that  had  been 
ripened  artificially  which  was  far  from  being 
tough  or  gritty.  It  was  eatable  in  fact  and  of  a 
blight^  orange-yellow  before  being  skinned. 
Beurre  Clairgeau  ripened  artificially  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  attractive  varieties   ia   culti- 


vation as  far  as  appearance  goes,  and  those  who 
have  a  heavy  crop  of  this  naturally  highly  pro- 
ductive Pear  should  ripen  a  portion  artificially. 
If,  then,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  im- 
provement effected  in  this  naturally  coarse 
variety,  they  would  yet  be  able  to  sell  the  fruit 
more  readily  than  they  would  fruit  of 
sorts  much  superior  in  point  of  quality,  only 
not  so  showy.  That  great  cropper,  Beurre 
Diel,  if  allowed  to  ripen  naturally  is  not  always 
eatable,  but  some  that  I  have  already  ripened 
artificially  by  way  of  an  experiment  are  both 
taking  in  appearance  and  buttery.  It  does  not 
follow  that  I  recommend  ripening  this  variety 
thus  early,  as  in  most  seasons  we  are  glad  to 
keep  it  for  use  late  in  November,  that  is,  when 
better  varieties  are  becoming  scarce.  My  idea 
was  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  the  pro- 
duce of  one  extra  fine  tree.  Even  the  Vicar  of 
\yinkfield,  good  stewing  Pear  as  it  is,  can  be 
ripened  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  dessert.  .Josephine 
de  Malinea,  Beurre  Bachflier,  and  a  few  other 
late  Pears,  including  Chaumontel,  will  not 
always  ripen  satisfactorily  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, but  may  be  brought  to  perfection  under 
artificial  treatment.  In  the  case  of  Pitmaston 
artificial  ripening  does  not  wholly  get  rid  of  the 
unpleasant  acidity  observed  in  the  case  of 
naturally  ripened  fruit,  but  I  have  observed  an 
improvement,  and  any  way  should  think  it 
desirable  to  ripen  a  portion  of  a  heavy  crop 
artificially.  Durondeau,  Marie  Louise,  Doy- 
enn§  du  Comioe,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Passe  Colmar,  Marfichaldela  Cour, 
Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  Hardy,  and  a  few  others 
that  could  be  named  usually  ripen  to  perfec- 
tion under  natural  conditions,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  a  portion  of  a  heavy  crop  should 
not  be  ripened  artificially  with  a  view  to  having 
a  longer  succession  than  can  be  had  otherwise. 

I  have  yet  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  ripen- 
ing Pears  artificially,  and  to  describe  what 
appears  to  be  the  simplest  and  best  method. 
It  is  low  temperatures  that  prove  most  injurious 
to  the  quality  of  Pears,  and  subjecting  them  to 
these  does  not  even  greatly  aid  in  keeping  the 
fruit  to  any  great  length  of  time.  Store,  there- 
fore, in  a  comparatively  warm,  dry  room  and 
guard  against  any  great  fluctuations  of  tempe- 
rature, further  improving  the  quality  and 
hastening  the  ripening  of  a  portion  of  the  crop 
by  placing  them  in  boxes  lined  with  flannel  or 
sheets  of  cotton  wool,  and  transferring  to  a 
heated  forcing  house  or  a  kitchen.  Placing 
Pears  in  a  kitchen  drawer  also  answers  admir- 
ably. Some  that  I  have  recently  ripened  to 
perfection  were  wrapped  separately  in  paper 
and  then  packed  in  cotton  wool,  a  small  square 
hamper  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
them.  This  was  set  at  a  short,  yet  safe  dis- 
tance from  a  kitchen  fire  long  enough  to  get  all 
warmed  through,  when  they  were  moved  a 
little  out  of  the  way  and  left  alone  for  about  a 
week.  When  opened  most  of  the  fruit  was 
ready  for  eating,  and,  as  before  hinted,  proved 
to  be  highly  satisfactory  both  as  regards  ap- 
pearance and  quality.  W.  Iggulden. 


Apple  Bramley'8  Seedling. — T  notice  in  a 
recent  issue  "  E.  M."  complains  of  the  barrenness 
of  this  variety  when  in  a  young  state.  The  ex- 
perience of  most  gardeners  who  plant  Bramley's 
Seedling  is  the  same;  indeed,  there  are  large 
trees  in  this  neighbourhood  which  bear  very  in- 
ditl'erently,  one  tine  healthy  specimen  in  my  own 
orchard  planted  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago 
having  borne  only  one  respectable  crop.  There 
are  only  about  a  dozen  fruits  on  it  this  season. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Southwell,  where  it  was 
raised,  the  soil  suits  Bramley's  well,  quite  young 
trees  yielding  plenty  of  fine  fruit.  No  one  can 
find  the  least  fault  with  either  the  size,  weight. 


or  quality  of  this  fine  Apple,  and  it  keeps  well  till 
May,  retaining  its  weight  as  well  as  Mere  de 
Menage,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  According 
to  my  experience,  a  more  reliable  Apple  to  plant 
by  those  who  wish  for  a  profitable  and  quick 
return  is  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Bramley's  is  all 
very  well  for  those  who  can  afford  to  wait,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Blenheim  Orange.  I  consider 
Blenheim  the  more  constant  variety  of  the  two 
after  it  once  commences  to  bear,  although,  of 
course,  the  fruit  will  not  keep  anything  like  so 
long  as  that  of  Bramley's. — J.  C,  Neicark,  Notts. 
Tomtits  and  fruit. — I  can  fully  sympathise 
with  Mr.  Sangwin  (page  318)  in  his  struggle  with 
these  mischievous  pests.  They  do  not  generally 
make  their  appearance  in  this  garden  until  late  in 
the  autumn,  when  they  make  a  raid  on  any  Apples 
or  Pears  which  may  happen  not  to  be  netted. 
Only  to-day  I  discovered  that  holes  had  been  made 
by  tomtits  in  several  of  the  largest  fruit  of  Beurrd 
Bachelier  hanging  on  an  upright  cordon  on  a  wall. 
Of  course  the  fruit  will  go  rotten  very  quickly 
even  though  the  hole  is  ever  so  tiny.  In  several 
gardens  in  Norfolk  surrounded  by  large  woods 
tomtits  are  a  veritable  nuisance,  for  in  spite  of 
covering  the  trees  with  nets,  the  birds  contrive  to 
reach  the  fruit,  generally  selecting,  as  Mr.  Sang- 
win says,  the  finest  and  best.  A  single  herring  net 
hung  over  the  tree  is  not  sufficient,  as  the  tits  are 
so  small  that  they  force  their  way  through  the 
mesh.  To  keep  them  out,  the  net  should  be  hung 
double,  and  this  of  course  keeos  a  great  deal  of 
light  and  air  from  the  trees. — J.  C. 


FRUIT-FARMING. 
At  page  329  Mr.  G.  Barham  draws  attention  to 
the  exorbitant  charges  of  railway  companies  for 
the  carriage  of  fruit.  In  the  case  quoted,  three 
times  the  value  of  the  article  carried  was  charged 
for  a  journey  of  forty  miles,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
remark,  and  one  that  is  perfectly  true,  that  any- 
one having  an  orchard  fifty  miles  away  will  find 
it  better  policy  to  let  the  fruit  lie  under  the  trees 
and  rot,  and  buy  what  he  wants  in  the  locality 
he  is  staying  in.  I  could  mention  gentlemen 
in  this  locality  who  are  doing  this.  We  are  con- 
tinually hearing  that  something  is  going  to  be 
done  for  the  long-suffering  farmer,  but  if  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  fruit-farming  I  fear  a  good  many 
things  will  need  re-adjustment  before  better  times 
will  come.  This  has  been  an  extraordinary  year 
for  Apples,  but  I  doubt  if  many  of  the  growers  are 
much  the  richer  for  it.  Heavy  crops  mean  a  good 
deal  more  expensein  the  way  of  labour  for  gathering, 
marketing,  &c. ,  and  unless  a  market  could  be  found 
near  enough  for  carting,  a  railway  journey  would 
in  nearly  every  case  result  in  a  positive  loss  ;  and 
growers  who  are  situated  at  long  distances  from 
large  centres  of  population  are  very  much  handi- 
capped, for  the  profits  of  their  labour  do  more  to 
swell  the  dividends  of  railway  shareholders  than  to 
fill  their  own  pockets.  Apples  have  been  such  a 
general  crop  that  they  are  equally  cheap  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  one  cannoD  find  a 
market  close  at  home  it  is  useless  consigning  them 
to  a  distant  market.  Other  fruits  have  not  been 
so  evenly  distributed,  and  in  some  parts  Pears  are 
scarce,  but  here  the  same  difficulty  meets  the 
grower.  If  he  can  sell  in  his  own  locality  all  well 
and  good,  but  if  it  means  a  long  journey  by  rail 
the  question  is,  what  will  he  get  by  the  time  rail 
charges  and  market  expenses  are  paid?  Pears 
succeed  well  in  this  neighbourhood,  nearly  all 
kinds  coming  to  perfection  on  open  bush  trees 
without  the  aid  of  walls,  but  it  would  be  hazardous 
work  to  grow  more  than  could  be  sold  within 
carting  distance,  for  our  railway  accommodation 
is  a  close  monopoly,  and  no  one  appears  to  under- 
stand on  what  rule  the  charges  are  made.  The 
question  for  anyone  contemplating  planting  on  a 
large  scale  would  be,  not  so  much  the  possibility 
of  growing  good  crops  of  Pears  almost  every 
year,  but  whether  he  could  dispose  of  them  at  a 
living  profit.  It  seems  strange  that  Parliament, 
having  the  power  to  grant  to  these  railway  com- 
panies a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  traffic,  appears 
to  have  no  power  (or  else  does  not  use  it)  to  inter- 
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fere  when  these  monopolists  are  strangling  the 
home  trade,  as  they  are  doing  in  the  case  of 
fruit.  Happily  there  is  a  great  improvement  in 
orchard  fruit  culture,  and  those  planted  within 
the  last  twenty  years  are  now  coming  to  yield 
fine  crops,  but  we  cannot  expect  this  improve- 
ment to  go  on,  and  orchards  to  spread  far  and 
wide,  if  there  is  no  cheaper  means  of  transit  pro- 
vided. We  have  been  told  that  cheap  light  rail- 
ways for  goods  traffic  would  do  great  things  for 
Ireland,  and  it  appears  to  me.  that  something  of 
the  kind  is  needed  in  England. 

Oosport.  James  Groom. 


bing  each  rod  immediately  it  is  thus  cleaned, 
thereby  killing  the  insects  exposed  before 
they  can  find  fresh  cover.  Any  of  the  well- 
known  insecticides  will  be  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose if  applied  as  directed  by  the  vendors.  If 
mildew  has  appeared  on  the  bunches  or  foliage 
all  the  glass  and  woodwork  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  soft  soap  and  hot  water,  the  walls 
also  limewashed  and  the  surface  of  the  border 
removed  and  top-dressed  with  good  fibrous  loam 
and  bone  meal.  Thorough  cleanliness  is  one  of 
the  surest  and  best  preventives  of  all  insect  or 
fungoid  attacks,  and  should  be  insisted  upon  as 
far  as  possible.  W.  G.  C. 


the  Marquis  of  Bute's  vineyard  is  composed. 
Other  Continental  kinds  have,  I  believe,  been 
successfully  grown  at  Chiswick,  and  those  intend- 
ing to  plant  should  try  several  varieties. — J.  Corn- 
hill. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


VINE  NOTES. 
The    majority  of    gardeners  are  very  seriously 
handicapped  at  this  season  and  later  on  by  the 
primitive  means  at    their    disposal  for    storing 
Grapes,  the  rooms  or  other  places  in  which  they 
have  to  place  the  bottles  being  utterly  unsuited 
for  keeping  the  berries  sound  and  plump.     Judg- 
ing from  what  I  have  seen  in  many  gardens  of 
moderate  size,  a  vast  quantity  of  Grapes  is  spoiled 
annually  by  the  unsuitable  structures  in  which 
they  have  to  be  stored.     During  the  past  two 
winters  I  know  of  one  establishment  where  the 
Grapes  and  bottles  of  water  were  frozen  together, 
and  when  the  thaw  came  the  bottles  burst  whole- 
sale, and  what  had  been  a  fine  lot  of  Grapes  was 
completely  spoiled.     In  this  case  the   gardener 
could  not  help  himself,  as  this  room  was  the  only 
one  he  could  have,  and  there  was  no  convenience 
for  a  stove  or  other  means  of  excluding  frost.     In 
another  instance  the  Grape  room  is  over  a  stoke- 
hole,  and   the  heat  from  the  fires  and    boilers 
quickly   shrivels  the   berries,   making   it  a  con- 
tinuous worry  for  the  poor  gardener,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  supply  good  Grapes  for  a  long  jieriod  in 
the  winter.      It  might,    perhaps,  be  advised  in 
such  cases  to  allow  the  bunches  to  hang  on  the 
Vines  to   the  latest  possible  date,  but  where  a 
large  quantity  of  plants  has  to  be  put  into  the 
vineries  on  the  approach  of  cold   weather,  the 
moisture  continually  arising  quickly  causes  mould 
to  set  in,  followed  by  considerable  loss.      Here  is 
another  point  that  comes  in,  viz.,  is  it  not  bene- 
ficial to  the  Vines  to  have  all  the  fruit  cut  as  soon 
as  the  foliage  has  fallen  ?     I  think  it  is  advan- 
tageous in  several  ways,  not  only  in  the  reduced 
risk  of  the  Grapes  decaying  if  plants  are  in  the 
vineries,  but  the  Vines  can  be  pruned  at  once 
and  the  houses  cleaned  and  made  ready  for  start- 
ing again.     On  a  light  soil  liquid  manure  can  be 
given  the  borders,  furnishing  the  soil  with  plant 
food   that  can  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  when 
activity  commences  again.     We  all   know    how 
carefully  watering  must  bo  done  in  the  winter 
with   Grapes  hanging   on    the  Vines,    and    this 
system  of  supplying  less  moisture  to  the  borders 
while   the  root  action   is   practically  at   rest   is 
opposed  to  all  natural  conditions.     It  is  a  query 
how  many  Vines  are  seriously  crippled  or  injured 
by  the  Grapes  hanging  on  the  rods  until  late,  and 
the  consequent  inadequate  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots  to  maintain  them  in  a  healthy  state.    Again, 
if  the  Grapes  are  all  cut  and  bottled  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  the  Vines  can  be  pruned,  and  if  no 
plants  are  in  the  vineries  a  low  temperature  can 
be  given  that  will  afi'ord  the  Vines  a  rest.      Such 
a  thing  as  the  Vines  bleeding  is  unknown  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  if  thus  pruned  and  treated. 
I  believe  few,  if  any,  people  now  turn  out  their 
Vine  rods  through  the  front  ventilators,  as  done 
in  my  days  of  probation,  nor  do  I  think  there  is 
any  wisdom  in  thus  exposing  the  rods  to  cold, 
wet,  and  frost,  as  I  have  seen  Vines  so  treated 
die  back  and  refuse  to  start  into  growth  again 
when  required  to  do  so.     It  is    far  more  rational 
to  keep  them  inside,  throwing  open  all  the  ventila- 
tors  on   every  suitable   occasion,   thus  avoiding 
any  excitement  to  the  Vines,  and  preventing  them 
starting  prematurely. 

Where  insect  foes  have  been  troublesome,  the 
next  few  months  will  be  a  suitable  period 
to  eradicate  these  enemies,  starting  with  the 
Vines  first.  All  loose  bark  that  will  come  away 
without  the  aid  of  a  knife  is  best  removed,  scrub- 


Keeping  Plums.— It  is  surprising  how  long 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum  may  be  preserved  in  an 
eatable  condition  by  placing  the  fruit  on  a  shelf 
in  a  dry  warm  greenhouse  or  fruit  room.  True 
the  skin  is  apt  to  shrivel  somewhat,  but  the  flavour 
remains  all  the  same.  I  have  also  seen  the  Wine- 
sour  Plum  kept  for  a  November  exhibition  by 
cutting  small  branches  on  which  the  fruit  hung, 
and  thrusting  6  inches  of  them  into  a  Mangold 
Wurtzel,  the  moisture  of  which  kept  the  Plum 
wood  in  a  plump  condition  and  the  fruit  from 
shrivelling.  Grapes  may  also  be  kept  for  a  long 
time  by  the  same  means. — J.  C. 

Outdoor  Grapes. — The  Vine  which  produces 
the  Valencia  Raisins  of  commerce  is  a  fleshy  Mus- 
catel, very  similar  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
It  is  grown  in  the  environs  of  Denia  and  Jabea, 
between  Alicante  and  Valencia.  From  my  per- 
sonal experience  of  these  two  places,  I  should 
think  it  is  almost  as  likely  to  ripen  here  out-of- 
doors  as  the  Date  or  the  Banana.  The  loosest 
bunches  are  those  of  the  Muscatels,  but  they  will 
not  do  for  outdoor  work  here.  The  solid  clusters 
referred  to  by  "A.  D."  are  natural  to  the  Vine, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cool  conditions. 
In  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  America,  where 
Grapes  are  not  thinned,  they  are  always  in  clusters 
and  very  small.  I  have  ripened  outidoor  Grapes 
this  year  against  the  walls — but  when  shall  we 
have  such  another  year  ?  I  believe  there  is  a 
small  and  delicious  Grape  that  is  produced  on  a 
Parsley-leaved  Vine  that  would  ripen  here  with 
a  little  trouble.  I  have  seen  it  in  France  and 
Guernsey,  where  there  was  no  market  for  it,  by 
reason  of  its  insignificant  appearance.— J.  W. 
Shaw,  Linfjfield. 

I  enclose  a  small  bunch  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  to  show  you  that  Grapes  can  be 
ripened  out  of  doors  in  Cheshire  upon  a  cottage 
wall.  Even  last  year  I  cut  some  bunches  of 
ripe  fruit.  Good  fruit  could  be  had  out  of  doors 
on  cottage  walls  in  the  south  of  England,  but  not 
from  such  worn-out  Vines  as  I  have  seen  in  Hert- 
fordshire. The  Vine  from  which  the  Grapes  sent 
were  cut  was  planted  in  1889.  It  is  planted  on 
the  south  corner  of  my  cottage  and  trained  hori- 
zontally, the  rods  18  inches  apart.  The  cottage 
roof  has  about  2  feet  of  a  projection,  which  throws 
off  rain  and  in  the  spring  protects  the  tender  foliage 
from  frost.  The  laterals  are  pinched  two  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch  and  all  other  lateral  growth  is 
stopped.  This  allows  plenty  of  space  for  the  foliage 
and  ripening  of  the  wood.  I  have  never  seen  any 
mildew  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  out  of  doors  here. 
Old  pot  Vines  may  be  made  good  use  of  for  plant- 
ing on  walls  or  trees.  Vines  will  cover  a  wall  more 
quickly  than  many  other  plants  and  to  a  greater 
height.— Ale.xander  Trail,  Fidshaw  Hall,  Wihm- 
loin,  Cheshire. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  "A.  D."  any 

information  with  respect  to  the  suitability  of  the 
Valencia  Raisin  Grape  for  outdoor  culture  in  this 
country,  but  in  any  case  I  should  not  advise  the 
employment  of  seedling  plants.  I  once  raised 
young  plants  from  seed  taken  from  about  thirty 
of  the  best  French  vineyard  Grapes,  and  not  one 
of  them  was  equal  to  the  parents,  the  greater  por- 
tion having  berries  so  small  as  to  be  worthless. 
Probably  one  of,  if  not  the  best,  kinds  for  open- 
air  culture  in  this  country  is  the  Gamin  Noir. 
This  is  the  (Jrape  found  to  succeed  best  in  the 


Pear  Emile  d'Heyst.— This  from  a  pyramid 
tree  was  quite  ripe  at  the  end  of  Angiisti  Last  season 
it  did  not  ripen  until  the  third  week  in  October.  Can 
any  reader  give  a  reason  for  this  ? — J.  C.  Clarke. 

The  Mother  Apple.— Mr.  Bedford,  of  Straffan 
House  Gardens,  sends  us  good  examples  of  the  Mother 
Apple,  and  writes  to  us,  praising  it  as  an  Apple  of 
tine  flavour  during  the  last  haU'  of  September  and 
tirst  half  of  October— as  good  for  that  time  as  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin. 

Pear  Princess. — It  may  interest  "  S.  H.  B."  to 
know  that  this  Pear  does  well  as  a  horizontal  cordon 
away  from  a  wall,  the  fruit  coming  very  fine  and  hand- 
Fome.  With  me  it  bears  as  freely  as  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  and  is  superior  to  it  in  flavour,  the  flesh  being 
more  "sprightly. — J.  C.  Clabke,  Taunton. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1039, 

ROSE  NARCISSE. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
A  CHARMING   Rose    that   is  hardly   ever  seen 
either  in  gardens  or  Rose  nurseries  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  coloured  plate.     It  is  a  very  old  va- 
riety, sent  out  by  Avoux  and  Crozy  in  1858,  and 
even  now  it  loses  nothing  by  comparison  with 
the  best  Roses  of  the  last  decade,  and  is  alto- 
gether too  good  to  be  lost  sight  of  or  neglected. 
As  we  have  often  said,  Rose  exhibitions  are  of 
little  use  in  helping  us  to  find  out   the   best 
garden    Roses,  and  the   complexities  of   Rose 
classification  assist  in  burying  not  a  few  first- 
rate   kinds   in   comparative   obscurity.      Some 
will   place   Narcisse   among    the    Teas,   others 
among  the  Noisettes,  and  the  descriptions  that 
are  given  of  it  give  a  very  faint  idea  indeed  of 
its  many  merits,  owing  to  the  exclusive  standard 
of  merit   by  which   the   majority  of  Roses  are 
judged.     We  have  even  now  only  a  few  yellow 
Tea  Roses— for  Narcisse  is  as  much  a  Tea  as 
any  Rose  in  that  section— that  can  be  trusted 
to    flower    well    aud    freely   under  the   vary- 
ing conditions  of  sunshine  and  rain  that  make 
or°mar   our  Rose    seasons,   and  not   only  to 
flower,  but  to  give  great  clusters  of  bloom  where 
the  conventional  show  Rose  gives  but  one.     In 
this  variety  two  extremes  meet,  for  whilst  in 
stature  it  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  of  all  the  Tea 
Roses,  it  flowers  so  profusely,  that  it  will  not 
be  exaggerating  its  merits  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  call  it  a  miniature  Lamarque,  as  it  is  a 
miniature  counterpart  of  that  grand  old  Rose 
in  all  respects  except  that  of  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  which,  instead  of  being  snow-white,  are 
a  soft  canary-yellow,  shading  to  a  cream  tint  as 
they  age  and  expand.     Although  dwarf,  there 
is  no  suspicion  of  tenderness  or  delicacy,  but  it 
makes   strong,  short-jointed   shoots  and  thick 
spreading    bushes  about  18  inches  in    height. 
Every    shoot    is    terminated    by   a   cluster  of 
flowers,  as   shown   in   the   plate,  the   number 
varying  from  three  to  twenty  or  more,  accord- 
iw  to  whether  the  shoots  are  laterals  or  leading 
growths.    The  bursting  and  half-expanded  buds 
and  a  full,  open  flower,  as  represented  in  the 
plate,  show  the  form  and  character  of  the  Rose, 
and  it  is  second  to  none  as  regards  a  long-sus- 
tained season  of  bloom.  In  this  present  autumn, 


Drawn  for  The  Gahden  by  A.  F.  Hayward  at 
Gravetye  Manor,  Sussex.     Lithographed  and  printed 
vineyards  of  Northern  France,  and  the  one  of  which  '  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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which  has  brought  us  one  of  the  finest  autumnal 
■displays  of  Tea  and  other  Roses  that  we  have 
«ver  seen,  Narcisse  has  contributed  its  quota  of 
blooms,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  (October  5) 
is  stUl  gay  with  many  buds  and  blossoms.  The 
Rose  named  Enfant  de  Lyon  is  synonymous 
with  Narcisse. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
The  root  crop. — There  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
work  now  amongst  roots,  as  lifting  will  have  be- 
come general,  and,  although  Carrots  and  Parsnips 
are  fairly  hardy,  they  are  not  improved  by  being 
frozen  and  refrozen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labour 
and  inconvenience  of  getting  to  the  roots  when 
the  ground  is  hard.  Sometimes  severe  weather 
sets  in  quite  unexpectedly  and  at  an  early  date, 
taking  the  gardener  off  his  guard.  Temporary 
covering  is  then  necessary,  as  the  roots  cannot  be 
lifted  in  a  frozen  state.  Beetroot  does  not  stand 
more  than  7°  or  8°  of  frost,  and  this  week,  owing 
to  sudden  and  severe  frost,  I  have  mown  the 
Asparagus  beds  and  covered  the  Beet  with  the 
growths.  This  forms  a  capital  protection,  and  the 
Beet  will  take  no  harm  till  the  frost  goes.  As  the 
intermediate  forms  of  Carrots  will  be  used  first, 
the  Long  Red  Surrey  and  Altringham  should  re- 
ceive a  little  more  attention  in  storing,  more  soil 
being  laid  between  each  layer  of  roots  than  in  the 
case  of  the  shorter  varieties.  Where  a  good  many 
Parsnips  are  grown,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
supply  will  hold  out  till  spring,  a  portion  may  be 
left  in  the  ground,  a  little  soil  being  drawn  up  to 
the  roots  with  the  hoe.  For  general  winter  use  I 
prefer  to  lift  and  lay  them  in  up  to  the  crown  in 
a  sheltered  nook  or  corner,  and  then  to  cover  with 
a  good  thickness  of  Bracken.  Lay  them  in  as 
closely  together  as  possible  in  the  rows,  treading 
the  soil  between  each  lot  firmly.  When  treated 
thus  they  retain  their  flavour  and  firmness,  and 
can  be  got  at  easily,  even  in  the  hardest  weather. 
Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  may  be  treated  exactly  in 
the  same  way,  but  in  the  event  of  very  hard  frosts, 
more  covering  will  be  needed  than  for  Parsnips. 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  retain  their  flavour  better 
if  left  in  the  ground,  and  although  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lift  a  portion  of  the  crop  and  store  in 
root  room  for  present  use,  the  remainder  of  the 
bed  may  be  covered  with  Bracken  or  litter,  that 
the  roots  may  be  easily  dug  later  on. 

Onions. — Take  advantage  of  wet  or  snowy  days 
to  overhaul  the  stock  of  Onions  and  remove  all 
decayed  bulba.  Any  just  showing  signs  of  going 
should  be  laid  by  themselves  and  be  used  soon,  as 
there  is  seldom  time  for  stringing  when  the  crop 
is  harvested  in  September.  A  percentage  of  the 
best  bulbs  should  be  done,  and  suspended  from  the 
roof  on  wet  days  when  outdoor  labour  cannot  be 
proceeded  with.  The  remainder  can  then  be 
spread  out  thinly,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  more 
air.  Although  Onions  prefer  a  dry  atmosphere, 
thorough  coolness  is  essential  ;  lacking  this,  the 
bulbs  soon  lose  weight  and  often  decay,  especially 
if  not  very  well  matured.  Those  lying  on  floors 
are  the  better  for  being  turned  over  once  in  three 
weeks.  The  first  time  the  ground  becomes  fairly 
dry  go  over  the  autumn-sown  beds  and  firm  them 
well,  as  if  much  frost  catches  them  when  in  a  loose 
condition,  it  injures  the  young  bulbs,  especially  on 
heavy  soils.  Before  firming  these  run  the  Dutch 
hoe  between  the  rows  and  remove  all  weeds,  draw- 
ing a  narrow  rfke  through  them  after  firming  is 
completed.  Apply  soot  and  wood-ashes  in  equal 
quantities,  as,  although  the  grub  does  not  usually 
attack  the  bulbs  at  this  season,  by  incorporating 
this  mixture  with  the  surface  soil  there  is  less 
liability  to  attack  during  March  and  April. 
Moreover,  on  warm  sandy  soil  soot  is  beneficial 
amongst  Onions  applied  at  any  time.  While 
.speaking  of  firming  Onion  beds  I  may  mention 
that  it  is  also  needed  on  breadths  of  autumn- 
planted  Cabbages,  as  many  of  them  are  sure  to  be 
loose.  After  making  firm  draw  a  little  soil  to  the 
.  stems  to  steady  them  till  the  spring. 


Turnips. — It  will  be  wise  to  lift  all  Turnips 
which  have  grown  to  their  normal  size  except 
Chirk  Castle,  which  is  so  hardy  that  it  will  en- 
dure almost  any  amount  of  wet  and  frost  without 
decaying.  Turnips  keep  best  if  clamped  simi- 
larly to  Potatoes,  but  covered  down  a  little  less 
heavily,  as  heating  in  mild  weather  causes  top- 
growth  and  general  deterioration. 

French  Beans. — Choice  summer  vegetables 
having  now  disappeared,  it  behoves  all  those  who 
have  the  convenience  to  get  in  a  good  batch  of 
dwarf  forcing  Beans.  When  speaking  of  the 
first  batch  a  few  weeks  ago  I  mentioned  an  8 -inch 
pot  as  being  suitable,  but  that  size  should  no 
longer  be  used,  a  6-inch  being  of  ample  size.  Sow 
Osborn's  Forcing,  Sutton's  Dwarf  Forcing,  and 
Sion,  House  for  the  next  three  months,  and  allow 
five,  or  at  the  most  six,  plants  to  remain  in  the 
pot  after  thinning  has  been  performed.  Where 
there  are  any  strong  wide  shelves  in  light  houses 
and  tolerably  close  to  the  glass,  the  best  plan  is 
to  grow  the  Beans  in  shallow  boxes  similar  to 
those  used  for  striking  Geranium  cuttings.  Drain 
them  well  and  mix  a  little  rotten  manure  or 
quick-acting  fertiliser  with  the  loam,  as  the  root- 
ing medium  being  so  limited  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  sourness,  and  the  roots  are  able  to  assimi- 
late the  whole  of  the  nourishment.  As  before 
stated,  a  limited  root  space  and  a  light  house 
which  can  be  kept  at  from  60°  to  65°  at  night  are 
the  chief  essentials  for  successful  Bean  culture  in 
the  dark  months  of  winter.  I  usually  support  the 
early  batches  with  portions  of  half-worn  Birch 
besoms,  toppinsr  them  with  a  sharp  knife  to  give 
them  a  neat  appearance.  If  not  standing  near 
hot- water  pipes  the  soil  will  only  need  one  gentle 
watering  until  the  Beans  are  through  the  soil. 
Repeated  doses  before  germination  takes  place  are 
sure  to  end  in  decay.  Where  a  fair  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  can  be  maintained.  Beans 
are  best  without  being  syringed  overhead  at  this 
time  of  year. 

Protecting  Par.sley. — If  a  supply  of  this  has 
not  been  got  into  pits  or  frames  no  time  should 
be  lost.  Several  months  ago  I  advised  pricking 
off  plants  from  a  summer  sowing  into  a  spare  pit, 
so  as  to  get  established  plants,  as  such  are  not  so 
prone  to  damping  as  are  those  lifted  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  thus  receiving  a  check.  Expose  fully 
in  fair  weather,  and  hand-pick  and  surface-stir 
occasionally.  If  any  bed  of  a  choice  strain  is 
wanted  for  seed  next  summer  it  should  also  re- 
ceive a  temporary  protection,  as  severe  frost 
cripples,  if  it  does  not  kill  it.  Erect  a  rough 
framework  over  it,  and  roll  mats  or  canvas  along 
each  evening  in  bad  weather.  The  same  kind  of 
screen  will  be  needed  for  young  Lettuces  left  in 
seed  beds,  as  the  warm  weather  in  September 
caused  a  soft,  sappy  growth,  which  will  stand  but 
little  frost.  Let  plenty  of  Bracken  be  got  into 
the  frame  yard  in  case  of  sudden  need.  This  is 
most  useful  for  putting  over  frames  containing 
Endive,  Cabbage,  and  Cauliflower. 

Broccoli. — As  a  rule.  Broccoli  for  mid-winter 
use  is  much  less  grown  now  than  formerly,  and 
no  wonder,  as  it  is  a  very  precarious  crop,  and  if 
it  fail  through  frost,  gardeners  with  only  a  limited 
sized  kitchen  garden  are  placed  in  an  awkward 
position.  In  such  gardens  the  ground  had  better 
be  planted  with  Rosette  Colewort,  and  then  there 
is  always  something  to  cut  at,  no  matter  how 
severe  the  weather  may  be.  In  most  places,  how- 
ever, both  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  and  Self- 
jjrotecting  Autumn  Broccoli  are  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable, as  by  watching  them  and  lifting  in  time, 
the  latter  will  afford  a  supply  till  Christmas. 
The  forwardest  rows  of  this  Broccoli,  with  heads 
the  size  of  tea-cups,  must  now  be  lifted  with  as 
much  soil  attached  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and 
laid  in,  in  leaf-mould  or  soil,  in  cool  frames,  pits, 
or  open  sheds,  where  the  necessary  slight  covering 
of  Bracken  or  litter  can  be  given  in  case  of  pro- 
longed frost.  I  have  seen  Broccoli  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  cold,  shallow  brick  pits,  and  covered 
with  straw  hurdles  made  on  the  premises  in  wet 
weather.  These  straw  hurdles  are  capital  things 
for  using  over  beds  of  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  Cab- 
bage,  and  early   Endive    growing    in  the  open 


borders,  boards  being  placed  on  edge  along  the 
ends  and  sides  for  the  hurdles  to  rest  upon. 

Heeling  in  Broccoli.  ^This  is  commonly  prac- 
tised with  such  sorts  as  Snow's  and  other  winter 
varieties,  and  consists  in  first  taking  out  an  open- 
ing at  the  north  end  of  the  brake  and  then  forcing 
the  spade  under  each  plant  and  levering  it  over, 
banking  the  soil  from  the  next  trench  over  the 
stems.  Even  then  it  is  advisable  in  low-lying 
gardens  to  leave  a  pathway  here  and  there,  so 
that  litter  can  be  carried  down  and  laid  over  the 
foliage  in  times  of  unusual  severity.  I  have  found 
Veitch's  Model  stand  most  winters  without  any 
protection.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Cooling's 
Matchless  Spring  and  Methven's  June,  a  late 
Broccoli  of  great  merit.  J.  Crawford. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

Early  Peach  houses. — With  such  a  favourable 
autumn  for  ripening  the  wood  there  is  a  prospect 
of  good  crops  next  year,  and  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends  there  should  be  less  bud-dropping 
than  usual  if  the  roots  have  not  suffered  from 
want  of  moisture  and  the  trees  have  been  sup- 
plied with  abundance  of  air.  The  leaves  in  early 
houses  have  now  mostly  fallen,  and  the  longer 
the  trees  can  be  exposed  the  better,  a  touch  of 
frost  being  beneficial.  In  many  places  fruit 
houses  have  to  be  utilised  for  Chrysanthemums 
whilst  in  bloom,  but  these  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  trees,  as  if 
much  excited  at  the  resting  season  bud-dropping 
later  on  will  be  troublesome.  When  plants  are 
stood  in  these  houses  it  often  happens  the  borders 
get  much  moisture  from  watering  just  in  one 
place,  while  near  the  stems  the  roots  are  quite 
dry.  This  should  be  avoided,  also  treading  or 
puddling  the  border  in  any  way.  Trees  on  which 
the  leaves  hang  long  may  be  lightened  by  shaking 
or  drawing  the  hand  up  the  shoots.  I  do  not 
advise  brushing  off  with  a  broom,  as  the  buds 
when  prominent  are  soon  injured.  Strong  shoots 
at  all  green  or  late-planted  trees  may  require  a 
little  fire  heat  with  plenty  of  air  to  ripen  the 
wood,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  best  to  expose  as 
much  as  possible.  Trees  fully  matured  may  now 
be  partially  untied  from  the  "trellis,  thus  getting 
more  light  and  air  and  be  made  ready  for 
pruning. 

Cleansing  and  pruning  will  be  the  necessary 
work  in  early  forced  houses,  as  many  require  to 
start  them  at  the  end  of  November  or  early  in 
December.  There  is  no  better  time  to  do  neces- 
sary repairs,  painting,  and  limewashing,  the  last 
important,  as  it  adds  to  the  appearance  and  at 
the  same  time  destroys  all  insects  that  may  be  in 
the  crevices.  Cleansing  of  the  paint  and  trellis 
or  ironwork  is  equally  necessary,  well  brushing 
the  same  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water  to  re- 
move brown  scale  or  other  pests.  Some  kinds  are 
not  so  robust  growers  as  others  and  need  a  differ- 
ent style  of  pruning.  If  these  latter  have  much 
small  wood  and  are  at  all  subject  to  bud-dropping, 
the  knife  must  be  used  sparingly  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  small  twiggy  wood  left,  as  it  often 
happens  this  small  wood  will  furnish  a  crop  when 
the  stronger  fails.  Such  Peaches  as  Alexander, 
Waterloo,  and  Hale's  Early  are  more  subject  to 
bud-dropping  than  others.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Nectarines  Lord  Napier  and  Elruge, 
these  often  bearing  best  on  the  small  greenish 
looking  spray,  the  stronger  well-ripened  shoots 
casting  their  flowers.  If  previous  calendar  notes 
have  been  followed  in  the  way  of  cutting  out  the 
old  fruiting  wood  and  crowded  shoots  i^s  soon  as  the 
trees  were  cleared  of  their  fruits,  pruning  will  not 
take  long.  The  chief  work  will  be  thinning  out. 
By  summer  pinching  there  should  be  an  absence 
of  gross  shoots,  but  at  times  they  may  be  over- 
looked. These  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
unless  it  is  necessary  to  make  good  any  gaps 
caused  by  canker  or  disease.  In  pruning  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  to  keep  the  trees  as 
evenly  balanced  as  possible,  and  if  there  is  an  in- 
clination to  grossness,  this  must  be  remedied  by 
removing  the  coarse  shoots,  allowing  the  smaller 
wood  more  freedom.     In    cutting    back    strong 
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growth,  make  a  clean  cut  as  close  to  the  parent 
branch  as  possible.  It  is  always  difficult  to  advise 
as  to  length  of  bearing  wood  left,  so  much  de- 
pending upon  the  age  of  the  tree.  I  am  an  advo- 
cate for  extension,  but,  of  course,  when  certain 
limits  are  reached  there  must  be  more  knife  work 
if  pinching  has  been  neglected.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  fruiting  growths  may  be  left  18  inches 
to  24  feet  long  and  as  near  the  main  shoots  as 
possible,  removing  any  wood  on  which  there  are 
no  buds  to  make  room  for  new  wood,  shortening 
the  shoots  to  a  triple  bud  whenever  possible. 
Smaller  shoots  will  not  require  shortenins',  but 
should  be  treated  as  fruiting  spurs.  Weak, 
spindly  growth,  left  specially  to  provide  fruit  in 
case  of  the  stronger  wood  failing,  may  be  cut  back 
if  too  long.  In  many  cases  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, as  any  not  required  to  fruit  may  be  removed 
when  disbudding.  Unless  the  trees  are  small,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  remove  all  ties  from  the  trees, 
as  the  main  branches  will  need  support  to  prevent 
the  trees  being  broken.  In  cleansing  it  is  well  to 
tie  a  number  of  shoots  together  so  as  to  avoid 
rubbing  off  the  buds,  which  are  very  prominent 
this  season. 

Destroying  insect  pests. — The  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  in  common  with  most  forced  fruits, 
soon  get  infested  with  insects  if  not  well 
managed.  In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  tho- 
roughly cleanse  at  this  season  to  prevent  the 
enemy  gaining  a  foothold.  Mealy  bug  is  doubt- 
less the  worst  pest.  Many  advise  paraffin  in  a 
raw  state  mixed  with  tepid  water,  but  this  in  in- 
experienced hands  becomes  dangerous.  Soluble 
paraffin  is  a  safe  mixture  and,  unlike  the  raw  oil, 
does  not  float  on  the  surface  ;  it  is  excellent  for 
syringing  to  clear  the  trees  from  bug,  and  there 
is  no  better  wash  than  this  mixed  in  tepid  rain 
water,  well  brushing  it  into  the  crevices.  If  ordi- 
nary paraffin  is  used,  it  should  be  first  mixed  with 
soft  soap  to  make  it  soluble.  For  brown  scale, 
Gishurst  compound,  an  old  remedy,  but  a  good 
one,  may  be  used.  For  red  spider  the  same  re- 
marks apply.  I  have  found  it  advantageous  tp 
paint  the  old  branches  and  bark  of  badly  infested 
trees.  This  often  reaches  any  portion  missed 
with  the  syringe  and  does  the  trees  good.  The 
wood  of  this  year  need  not  be  covered  and  the 
paint  may  consist  of  Gishurst,  clay  and  a  little 
sulphur,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  it  the 
thickness  of  ordinary  paint. 

Latek  Peach  iiottses. — It  is  not  too  late  to  re- 
move any  trees  to  make  good  those  not  in  con- 
dition, or  to  substitute  another  kind.  Such  trees 
need  to  be  home-grown  so  as  to  be  lifted  at  once 
and  get  a  good  ball  of  earth  and  roots.  Trees 
from  open  nursery  ([uarters  will  not  bear  forcing, 
whereas  the  above  will  if  lifted  carefully.  Young 
trees  from  a  distance  may  be  used  to  till  up  the 
wall  spaces  in  the  open.  The  late  trees  should 
now  be  exposed  as  freely  as  possible  and  care 
taken  that  the  roots  are  in  a  moist  condition  ;  any 
borders  found  dry  when  replanting  should  get 
copious  supplies  of  water.  The  leaves  as  they 
change  colour  should  be  removed.  By  clearing 
up  frequently  much  insect  life  is  destroyed. 

Wintering  I'ot  Strawberries.— I  like  these 
to  be  left  in  the  open  as  long  as  possible  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  wet  or  severe,  as  the  frost  in  a 
measure  prepares  the  plants  for  forcing.  Ex- 
cessive rainfall  is  injurious,  and  must  be  guarded 
against.  The  chief  drawback  in  delaying  housing 
or  protecting  the  plants  is  that  sudden  frosts  soon 
injure  the  tender  roots,  and  often  one  cannot  con- 
veniently house  just  at  the  right  moment.  By 
placing  the  plants  in  houses  they  often  suffer  and 
get  infested  with  green  fly  ;  if  placed  in  Peach 
cases  cr  in  cool  fruit  houses  a  thorough  watering 
overhead  will  be  of  great  benefit,  also  giving  as 
much  light  as  possible.  Strawberries  will  not 
stand  coddling.  A  thorough  rest  is  essential,  and, 
80  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  no  better 
means  of  protection  than  cold  frames,  plunging 
the  pots  in  ashes,  leaves  or  fibre.  The  sashes  can 
be  thrown  off  in  fine  weather  and  the  plants  freely 
exposed.  The  older  plan  of  stacking  is  now  not 
much  practised.  I  used  to  winter  the  plants  in 
this  way,  having  a  great  number,  but  do  not  ad- 


vise it,  as  the  plants  get  too  much  dried  in  severe 
weather,  and  when  required  at  certain  times  to 
force  cannot  be  moved,  being  frozen  in  a  mass. 
A  good  plan  is  to  plunge  well  over  the  rims  of  the 
pots  if  they  cannot  be  given  frame  protection,  and 
on  a  well-drained  or  sloping  border  this  is  pre- 
ferable to  stacking.  I  treat  the  latest  lots  in  this 
way  and  house  the  earlier  and  midseason  varieties 
in  frames,  plunging  in  ashes  and  exposing  freely 
till  wanted. 

Later  plants  for  forcing  will  need  more  care 
than  those  full  of  roots  and  their  growth  finished. 
These  should  be  given  the  best  place,  but  free  of 
warmth.  In  some  gardens,  owing  to  the  drought, 
it  was  difficult  to  get  early  runners,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  larger  percentage  of  late-potted  plants 
this  season.  These  will  well  repay  cool  house  or 
frame  protection,  and  should  be  kept  moist  at  the 
roots,  as  premature  ripening  off  will  cause  weak 
bloom.  Any  small  plants  lett  for  spring  planting 
to  provide  stock  should  likewise  get  timely  pro- 
tection. These  will  do  well  plunged  in  a  warm 
border,  and  will  then  start  early  into  growth. 
Plants  grown  in  beds  intended  to  lift  and  pot  up 
may  with  advantage  be  well  trodden  round  in 
light  soil,  and  all  bad  leaves  cleared  away  from 
the  crowns  to  ripen  them.  G.   Wythes. 


NOTES   FROM   GUNTON. 

GuNTON  is  at  all  times  well  worth  a  visit,  but 
never  more  so  than  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember, when  the  tine  old  trees  are  taking  on 
the  autumn  garb,  and  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
hardy  flowers  gr.ioe  the  well-kept  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds.  Everything  is  well  done  at 
Gunton,  no  special  hobbies  being  indulged  in. 
The  Pear  trees  on  walls,  from  which  fruit  has  so 
often  won  first  prizes  at  London  exhibitions,  are 
this  season  carrying  grand  crops  of  heavy,  well- 
shaped  fruit,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  Glou  Morceau,  Marie  Louise,  and  many 
other  standard  sorts  being  especially  fine.  Mr. 
Allan  has  had  Doyenne  du  Comice  from  18  oz.  to 
20  oz.  in  weight  from  south  and  west  walls. 
Apple  trees  in  espalier  and  bush  form  are  carry- 
ing fine  crops  of  fruit,  Lord  Suffield,  Potts'  Seed- 
ling (a  favourite  Apple  at  Gunton),  Cox's  Pomona, 
Fearn's  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,  and  Ribston 
being  conspicuous  for  size  and  beauty.  As  might 
be  expected,  young  Strawberry  plantations  look 
remarkably  healthy,  Mr.  Allan  still  adhering  to 
his  old  plan  of  sowing  his  Onions  2.^  feet  apart 
and  planting  the  young  Strawberries  between 
the  rows  at  the  beginning  of  August,  thus  hav- 
ing fine  Onions  and  fine  Strawberries,  Gunton 
Park,  Lord  Suffield,  and  that  delicious  variety 
Empress  of  India  growiner  quite  as  vigorously  as 
well-known  older  sorts.  Figs  on  open  walls  were 
badly  crippled  last  winter,  but  trees  on  walls 
under  glass  and  bush  trees  occupying  low  pit- 
like  houses  have  this  year  yielded  most  abun- 
dantly ;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  finer  Negro  Largo. 
The  Gunton  soil  grows  magnificent  vegetable^, 
and  Mr.  Allan  is  very  enthusiastic  in  their  cul- 
ture, having  a  good  many  special  strains  of  his 
own.  His  selected  stock  of  Spanish  Onion  is,  I 
think,  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  its  depth, 
weight,  and  general  symmetry  being  exception- 
ally good.  The  Gunton  vineries  have  for  years 
produced  splendid  Grapes,  some  of  which  have 
taken  foremost  positions  at  leading  exhibitions, 
and  this  year  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  saw 
some  grand  bunches  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  a 
Vine  grafted  on  Black  Hamburgh,  and  noble 
bunches  of  a  new  seedling  black  Grape  of  s]ilen- 
did  appearance  and  very  rich  flavour,  and  which 
would  probably  have  received  a  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  who  thought 
highly  of  it  as  a  late  tJrape,  had  not  the  raiser 
candidly  confessed  that  it  was  a  shy  bearer.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  flower  garden  was  look- 
ing well.  As  at  Blickling  and  various  other 
places  in  East  Anglia,  the  formal  style  of  bedding 
has  been  abandoned,  fewer  Geraniums  and  simi- 
lar plants  and  more  hardy  subjects  being  used. 
This  saves  a  deal  of  labour  in  propagating  and 


housing,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  capital 
effect.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Gunton 
Violets,  and  this  year  the  plants  look  as  well  as 
ever.  The  garden  being  large,  the  site  for  grow- 
ing them  during  the  summer  is  changed  every 
year.  Gentle  warm  beds  are  still  employed  for 
the  principal  lots  after  lifting  them.  J.  C. 


Orchids. 


DECIDUOUS  CALANTHES. 
The  flowering  season  of  these  extremely  useful 
Orchids  is  once  more  close  upon  us,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  care  bestowed  on  their  culture, 
the  flowering  return  will  now  be  satisfactory  or 
the  reverse.  When  we  consider  the  many 
places  in  which  these  plants  are  met  with  in 
really  good  condition,  often  where  scarcely  any 
other  Orchids  are  grown  and  where  seemingly 
no  special  attention  is  given  them,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  they  were  difficult  to  manage,  and 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  in  many  places  where  other 
and  more  essentially  difficult  plants  are  well 
done,  Calanthes  are  not  seen  in  anything 
approaching  good  condition.  There  are  several 
things  that  tend  to  this  unsatisfactory  state,  and 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  failure  lies  in  the  fact  of  their 
being  kept  too  cool  either  while  in  flower  or 
after  the  blossoms  are  past  and  the  plants  af> 
rest.  So  much  house  decoration  has  now  to  be 
done  in  many  places,  that  the  stock  of  winter- 
flowering  plants  is  seldom  large  enough  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  if  necessary  the  Orchid  house 
has  to  be  laid  under  contribution.  The  plants 
then  are  placed  in  living  rooms  that  have  the 
windows  thrown  open  in  early  morning  and  are 
often  injured  by  the  low  temperature  thus 
caused.  The  amount  of  this  injury  i.s  not  even 
suspected  at  the  time,  for  even  if  the  flowers  are 
damaged,  the  dry  looking  pseudo-bulbs  of  the 
Calanthes  are  apparently  none  the  worse,  and 
when  in  spring  weak  and  miserable-looking 
gi'owths  are  produced,  the  cultivator  wonders 
what  is  wrong  with  the  plants  and  alters  his 
temperature,  mode  of  watering,  or  some  other 
detail,  possibly  to  their  still  further  disadvan- 
tage. Want  of  room  in  the  warm  houses,  too, 
may  sometimes  account  for  the  same  backward 
tendency  of  the  plants.  It  is  better  in  all  cases 
to  leave  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  the  pots  in  which 
they  have  been  grown  for  the  winter,  but  if 
room  cannot  be  found  for  these  in  a  house  that 
does  not  fall  below  55'^,  it  is  far  preferable  to 
turn  them  out  and  lay  them  thickly  in  boxes 
than  to  remove  them  to  a  cooler  structure. 

Many  growers  have  their  own  favourite  plan 
of  starting  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Some  lay  them  on 
boxes  or  pans  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  to  remain 
there  until  the  young  shoots  begin  to  root ; 
others  prefer  to  pot  them  into  small  pots  in 
similar  material,  repotting  into  larger  sizes 
when  these  are  filled  with  roots.  I  have  tried 
these  methods,  but  could  never  see  any  advan- 
tage from  them,  and  now  always  pot  them  at  once 
into  their  flowering-pots  and  relj-  upon  careful 
watering  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  to  bring 
them  safely  through  this  period.  The  repotting 
may  take  place  at  any  time  after  the  flowers  are 
past,  but,  preferably,  before  the  plants  begin 
to  grow.  If  done  earlier  the  compost  must  of 
course  be  kept  perfectly  dry  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  this  is  why  I  prefer  doing  it  later.  In 
order  to  grow  Calanthes  strongly  a  much  more 
substantial  compost  than  most  other  Orchids  re- 
(luire  is  necessary,  and  the  bulk  of  this  should 
consist  of  nice  mellow,  fibrous  loam.  Either  a 
fourth  of  well-dried  cow  manure  or  a  little  of 
some  approved  artificial  fertiliser  should  be 
added,  while  to  prevent  closeness,  add  plenty 
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of  finely-broken  crocks,  cliarcoal  and  a  little 
chopped  Sphagnum.  Good  drainage  is  neces- 
sary, and  over  the  crocks  a  very  light  sprinkling 
of  half-inch  bones  will  be  of  assistance  late  in 
the  season  when  the  roots  have  exhausted  the 
food  supplies  in  the  compost.  A  little  of  the 
old  root  may  be  left  on  the  bulbs,  as  this 
helps  to  secure  them  in  position  without  bury- 
ing them  deeply.  They  should  have  the 
base  about  half  an  inch  below  the  surface, 
and  the  number  of  bulbs  placed  in  each 
pot  will  depend  upon  their  size  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  If  simply 
for  cutting  from,  rather  large  pots  are  to  be 
preferred,  but  for  decoration  they  may  vary, 
some  of  the  smaller  bulbs  of  C.  Veitchi,  for  in- 
stance, being  very  useful  if  placed  singly  in 
4-iiich  pots,  it  being  easy  to  hide  these  with 
small  pots  of  Ferns,  Pauicum,  or  other  fine- 
foliaged  plants.  No  water  must  be  given  until 
the  young  growths  are  well  above  the  soil,  and 
even  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  damp  them 
over  lightly,  always  using  tepid,  soft  water.  As 
the  roots  commence  to  push  out  into  the  soil 
they  may  have  a  good  soaking,  and  then  be 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry.  These  waterings  wiU 
be  more  frequently  needed  as  the  roots  reach 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  When  the  latter  are 
fiUed,  an  abundant  supply  will  be  needed,  and 
occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure  are 
helpful  when  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  swell- 
ing. Soon  after  these  attain  their  full  size  the 
flower-spikes  will  be  showing  at  or  near  the 
bases  of  the  bulbs,  and  when  the  sheaths  sur- 
rounding these  break,  care  must  be  taken  in 
watering  that  they  are  wetted  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. By  the  time  the  first  flowers  show 
colour,  all  the  foliage  will  generally  have  fallen 
from  such  as  C.  Veitchi  and  most  of  the  varie- 
ties of  C.  vestita,  when  the  supply  of  water 
must  be  diminished,  but  not  entirely  withheld 
until  the  blossoms  are  over.  The  heat  of  the 
East  India  house  is  most  suitable  for  them,  and 
all  through  their  growing  season  they  must  have 
as  much  sun  as  possible  without  scorching  the 
foliage.  They  mu^t  have  constant  attention  all 
through  the  summer,  and  wOl  need  frequent  re- 
arrangement as  they  grow,  so  that  each  plant 
stands  clear  of  its  neighbour,  otherwise  the 
foliage  will  be  soft  and  flabby,  and  not  of  the 
kind  that  will  give  healthy  pseudo-bulbs  and 
vigorous  flower-spikes.  Scale  often  attacks  the 
foliage  of  Calanthes,  and  if  the  atmosphere  is  at 
all  dry,  red  spider  may  also  be  troublesome,  but 
both  these  pests  may  be  kept  under  by  ordinaiy 
vigilance,  the  remedy  being  the  same  in  each 
case,  viz.,  timely  and  judicious  sponging  and 
careful  balancing  of  the  atmospheric  conditions. 
Large  pseudo-bulbs  frequently  produce  two,  or 
even  three  new  growths,  and  by  means  of  these 
the  species  are  increased,  but  if  a  quicker  mode 
of  propagation  is  desired,  each  one  may  be  cut 
vertically  into  three  or  four  and  placed  at  once 
in  small  pots  of  light  compost  in  a  propagating 
pit,  when  each  portion  will  push  a  young  shoot. 
Considerable  care  is  necessary  if  this  method  is 
practised,  and  beginners  in  their  culture  should 
attain  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  before 
commencing  these  rather  unnatural  operations. 
H.  R. 

Oncidium  hasmatochilum. — This  very  dis- 
tinct and  bright!}'  coloured  Oncidium  is,  un- 
fortunately, very  seldom  seen.  It  is  a  moderately 
strong  grower,  with  large  spotted  leaves,  and 
does  not  produce  any  pseudo-bulbs.  The  flowers 
occur  on  stiff,  erect  racemes,  and  each  bears 
A  dozen  or  more,  each  upwards  of  IJ  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  brownish 
yellow,  with  spots  varying  in  colour  from  rich 
crimson  to  chocolate,  and  the  lip  is  light  crimson 
spotted  on  the  edge  with  dark  brownish  purple. 


This  species  thrives  well  in  suspended  baskets  in 
a  compost  consisting  largely  of  Sphagnum  Moss, 
a  very  little  peat  and  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal 
being  added  thereto.  During  its  growing  season 
a  moist  atmosphere  and  fairly  high  temperature 
may  be  given  it,  and  plenty  of  water  is  needed  at 
the  roots.  After  the  flowers  are  past  very  little 
water  will  suffice,  and  the  temperature  may  also 
rule  considerably  lower,  but  should  never  go 
below  50".  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  whence 
it  was  introduced  in  1835. 

Laelia  pumila. — When  seen  in  good  condi- 
tion this  is  a  charming  species,  but  it  is  not 
everywhere  well  grown.  It  is  a  small  growing 
plant  with  pseudo-bulbs  about  .3  inches  in  length, 
each  of  these  bearing  one  leaf.  The  leaves  are 
large  considering  the  habit  of  the  plant,  being  in 
good  forms  upwards  of  4  inches  across  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  light  rosy  purple,  the  lip  deeper  in 
colour,  especially  on  the  front,  and  in  some  varie- 
ties edged  with  white.  Lielia  pumila  is  best 
grown  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  at  the 
cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house.  A  very  thin 
layer  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  will  be  sufiicient  for 
it,  and  the  drainage  must  have  special  attention. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  growing  L. 
pumila  and  the  several  nearly  allied  kinds  that  a 
nicely  tempered  atmosphere  be  always  maintained. 
The  supply  of  fresh  air  must  be  unstinted,  yet 
the  ventilators  must  be  so  managed  that  no  cold 
draughts  play  upon  the  plants.  Thus  they  are 
safe  from  sudden  checks,  and  even  if  the  plants 
do  not  make  very  large  growths  or  increase  much 
in  size,  it  is  something  to  have  them  healthy  and 
flower  regularly.  The  flowering  season  is  just 
past,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  give  a 
light  top-dressing  if  necessary.  L.  pumila  was 
introduced  from  Brazil  in  1838. 

Dendrobium  album. — A  well-flowered  plant 
of  this  distinct  old  species  is  not  often  met  with, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  is  not  more  grown. 
It  has  very  much  the  habit  of  D.  chrysanthum, 
and,  like  that  species,  flowers  upon  the  current 
year's  growth  occasionally  while  the  leaves  are 
still  green.  The  individual  flowers  are  clouded 
white  with  a  yellow  disc  to  the  lip.  D.  album 
requires  the  heat  of  the  East  India  house  all  the 
year  round,  and  may  be  grown  on  large  cork 
blocks  dressed  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  long 
pendulous  stems  showing  to  great  advantage  in 
this  way.  The  plants  may  also  be  grown  in 
moderately  large  wood  baskets,  these  being  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  It  spoils  the  effect  of  the 
plants  to  be  staked  or  tied  in  any  way,  especially 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  pendulous  kinds.  It 
is  a  native  of  India,  and  was  introduced  in  1842. 


CATASETUM  BUNGEROTHI. 
Few  Orchids  have  attracted  more  attention  than 
this  remarkable  and  wonderful  species,  with  its 
widely-differing  male  and  female  flowers.  Al- 
though at  one  time  it  was  very  expensive,  it  can 
now  be  purchased  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate, 
and  all  who  like  curious  flowers  and  take  an  in- 
terest in  them  should  grow  a  few  plants.  Although 
the  female  flowers  are  seldom  produced,  the  usual 
or  typical  ones  are  sufficiently  mteresting  to  merit 
attention.  These  are  pale  green  when  opening, 
afterwards  becoming  of  the  purest  white.  The 
spikes  are  produced  from  near  the  base  of  the 
fusiform,  scaly  pseudo-bulbs,  and  bear  few  or  many 
flowers  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant. 
C.  Bungerothi  requires  plenty  of  heat  while  making 
its  growth,  and  as  the  roots  are  easily  damaged 
by  closeness  of  material,  a  little  care  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  compost  is  well  repaid.  The 
former  are  rather  large  and  of  a  fleshy  nature, 
and  consequently  anything  used  about  them 
should  be  rough  and  open.  Three  parts  of  clean, 
freshly-picked  Sphagnum — the  other  part  being 
made  up  of  peat  fibre  and  broken  crocks — will 
make  a  suitable  mixture.  They  may  be  grown 
either  in  pots  or  baskets.  Personally,  I  prefer 
pots.  The  drainage  must  be  kept  free  and  open 
by  protecting  it  with  a  layer  of  Moss.  Small 
plants  are  difficult  to  start,  but  when  once  they 


obtain  sufficient  strength  to  push  the  roots  freely 
but  little  trouble  will  be  found  with  them.  At 
the  time  the  new  shoots  are  starting  from  the 
base  a  good  deal  of  care  is  necessary  in  watering, 
and  even  when  growing  freely  no  water  must  be 
allowed  to  drip  into  the  centre  of  the  growths,  or 
it  will  assuredly  mean  their  destruction.  When 
the  roots  are  well  advanced  plenty  of  water  must 
be  given,  and  the  plants  must  not  be  shaded  more 
than  is  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage. 
As  soon  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  complete  the 
supply  of  water  must  be  diminished  by  degrees 
until  all  the  leaves  have  fallen,  when  only  enough 
must  be  given  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs 
shrivelling.  The  foliage  is  apt  to  ba  attacked 
by  scale,  and  occasionally  red  spider,  which  must 
be  kept  under  by  the  usual  means.  C.  Bungerothi 
is  a  native  of  Ecuador,  whence  it  was  sent  to 
Ghent  by  its  discoverer,  whose  name  it  bears,  about 
1885.  R. 

Miltonia  spectabilis. — Introduced  into  this 
country  many  years  ago,  this  Miltonia  is  still  one 
of  the  most  useful  Orchids  in  cultivation.  In  the 
form  of  a  large  specimen  bearing  a  dozen  or  two 
flower-spikes  it  is  very  showy,  that  is  if  a  good 
variety  of  it  is  obtained,  for  the  inferior  ones  are  not 
worth  house  room  now  that  there  is  such  choice  of 
good  things  among  Orchids.  The  finest  specimens 
of  this  Miltonia  1  ever  saw  were  in  large  baskets, 
with  nothing  but  Sphagnum  and  charcoal  for  the 
roots  to  work  into.  Tney  were  very  showy  when 
in  flower,  carrying  a  score  or  more  good  spikes  of 
bloom.  If  pots  are  used  they  should  be  nearly 
filled  with  drainage,  but  I  should  certainly  advise 
the  employment  of  baskets  and  very  little  if  any 
peat.  A  little  shade  is  needful,  but  plenty  of 
light,  with  a  tolerably  free  admission  of  air  in  fine 
weather,  is  of  great  importance. — J.  C.  B. 


THE  GARDEN'S  AT  BURGHLEY, 

STAMFORD. 

The  High  Park  Gardens  at  Burghley  are  at  all 
times  interesting,  but  now  they  are  particularly 
so,  and  the  walk  from  the  quaint  old  stone-built 
town  of  Stamford,  past  the  magnificent  mansion 
and  through  the  park  with  its  stately  avenues  is 
itself  an  experience  worth  going  miles  to  enjoy. 
These  avenues  are  threefold  m  plan,  like  the  nave 
and  side  aisles  of  a  cathedral.  "  Burghley  House 
by  Stamford  town"  was  built  by  Elizabeth's 
great  Chancellor  or  Treasurer  in  1575,  his  principal 
residence  then  being  at  Theobalds,  in  Hertford- 
shire. Even  Cromwell  was  struck  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  Burghley,  and  spared  the  place  ;  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  came  here  twelve  times,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  "  Burghley  was  fit  for 
a  king " — a  far  nobler  sentiment  than  that  of 
William  III.,  who  thought  it  too  magnificent  for 
a  subject  tu  possess  and  enjoy.  The  grounds  here 
were  much  improved  by  Capability  Brown,  the 
gently  swelling  mound  near  the  house  and  the 
river-like  winding  of  the  lake  being  very  sug- 
gestive of  his  method.  Turn  where  you  will  at 
Burghley  you  feel  within  precincts  that  are  regal, 
but  it  is  with  the  great  kitchen  gardens  at  High 
Park  that  we  are  most  interested  to-day.  Mr. 
Richard  Gilbert  has  long  held  the  management 
here,  and  some  of  his  best  cultural  results  are 
well  known  to  readers  of  The  Gardk.v.  It  is 
worth  ones  while  to  go  to  Burghley  in  order  to 
see  how  luxuriantly  all  fruit  trees  and  vegetables 
thrive,  this  being  specially  true  of  Strawberries, 
Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes  of  the  very  best  kinds. 
The  splendid  Strawberry  runners  now  being  turned 
out  of  small  pots  and  sent  all  over  Europe  are 
wonderful  in  health  and  strength,  the  balls  a 
mass  of  white  rootlets.  Cucumbers  are  largely 
grown  for  seed,  and  the  vineries  and  Peach 
houses  are  in  the  best  order  and  the  fruit 
splendid  in  size  and  colour.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  stimulants  of  the  best  are  not  used, 
for  Mr.  (lilbert  is  a  cultivator  of  the  good  old 
school,  and  he  full  well  knows  that  "out  of 
nothing,  nothing  comes."  Flavour  is  looked  upon 
as  of  the  utmost  importance,  even  though  size  and 
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density  of  cluster  in  the  case  of  Grapes  are  also  a 
result  looked  for  and  obtained.  Mr.  Gilbert's 
Grapes  are  worth  seeing  even  in  these  Grape- 
growing  times.  The  bunches  are  solid  and  do  not 
fall  all  over  the  dish  when  they  are  placed  on  the 
table.  The  berries  are  as  plump  and  as  blue  as 
Sloes.  Peaches  indoors  are  of  course  over,  but  I 
saw  fine  ripe  fruit  here  and  there  on  the  walls. 
Morello  Cherries  I  never  saw  so  large,  so  black, 
and  so  perfectly  ripened  before. 

Apples  are  a  speciality  here,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
thinks  highly  of  Laxton's  Schoolmaster,  which,  as 
he  puts  it,  "will  keep  Laxton's  name  green  for 
halt  a  century  to  come."  The  Stamford  Apple, 
now  known  as  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  is  also  well 
grown  here,  together  with  all  the  standard  varie- 
ties. Lord  Suffield,  Warner's  King,  Burghley 
Seedling,  November  Belle,  and  (grenadier.  Bar- 
nack  Beauty  is  another  fine  Apple  of  local  exce'- 
lence.  Frogmore  Prolific  and  Golden  Noble  are 
very  fertile,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  is  to  be 
fairly  tried,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  do  fo 
well  in  the  midland  clay  as  near  London  on  light 
gravelly  soils.  A  tree  of  the  pretty  little  French 
cook's  Apple,  now  known  as  Knight's  Late  or 
Lord  Exeter,  is  bearing  a  heavy  crop,  and  is  es- 
pecially interesting  as  having  been  brought  here 
from  the  Continent  many  years  ago.  There  is  an 
Apple  orchard  here  of  about  7  acres,  containing 
400  trees  of  kinds  best  suited  to  the  soil  (and 
climate.  The  kitchen  garden  at  Burghley  is 
about  14  acres  in  extent,  protected  by  surround- 
ing and  cross  walls,  thus  affording  shelter  and 
warmth  for  both  wall  trees  and  the  other  garden 
crops. 

One  of  the  features  of  Burghley  must  not  be 
forgotten,  viz.,  a  fine  healthy  Walnut  tree  in  the 
little  enclosure  near  the  gardener's  lodje,  which 
just  now  is  literally  laden  with  fruit.  This  tree 
was  planted  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Exeter  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  is  now  very  highly  prized  as 
a  memorial  of  his  great  interest  in  horticultural 
pursuits.  Here  also  may  be  seen  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  of  all  the  golden  Roses,  and  one 
long  prized  in  old-fashioned  gardens.  All  the  old 
authors  mention  it,  and  the  worthy  Dean  of 
Rochester  alludes  to  its  superb  beauty,  while  re- 
gretting that  it  would  not  thrive  with  him.  It 
is  the  old  Rosa  sulphurea  (  =  R.  hemispherica),  or 
golden  Cabbage  Rose,  one  tradition  of  which  is 
that  it  was  brought  from  the  East  by  the  Knights 
Templar  when  returning  from  the  holy  wars  in 
mediitval  times.  Come  trom  whence  it  may,  it  is 
figured  in  the  Botaniial  Htyixter,  t.  46,  but  that 
coloured  illustration  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 
superb  beauty  as  seen  in  perfection  in  the 
Burghley  gardens.  F.  W.  Burbidiie. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


TUBEROSES. 
Regarded  from  an  all-round  point  of  view,  the 
Tuberose  is  valuable  alike  to  the  private  gar- 
dener and  the  market  grower.  The  exceeding 
purity  of  the  flowers  and  their  pleasing  fragrance 
are  among  the  most  valued  points,  though  by 
no  means  least  in  point  of  general  usefulness 
is  the  way  that  every  flower  as  it  expands 
may  be  used.  This  to  the  florist  is,  of  course, 
of  extreme  importance,  and  equally  so  to  the 
private  gardener  who  daily  has  to  furnish 
buttonhole  flowers,  and  also  daily  provide  fresh 
supplies  of  pleasing  or  fragrant  blooms  for  the 
dinner-table  or  other  purpose.  In  either  of 
these  instances  a  long  succession  of  such  flowers 
is  of  greater  importance  than  a  large  display  at 
any  given  season.  The  former  is  also  the  more 
trying  to  the  gardener  who  has  to  produce  daily 
supplies  of  such  things,  liut  whoever  he  may 
be,  he  will  tind  very  few  plants  of  greater  ser- 
vice thaji  the  double  Tuberose  known  as  the 
Pearl.  Happily,  the  Tuberoses  lend  themselves 
readily    to    varying     cultural     methods,    such 


as  are  calculated  to  prolong  their  season  of 
bloom  considerably  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
they  may  be  had  in  flower  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
for  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  select  tubers  that  will  soon 
start  into  growth,  or,  more  correctly,  will 
soon  produce  their  spikes  of  flowers.  Judg- 
ing by  the  percentage  of  these,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  it  is  an  earlier  flowering 
variety  naturally,  and  that  a  selection  of  them 
in  their  American  home  may  prove  of  some 
commercial  worth.  But,  taking  the  ordinary 
run  of  tubers,  the  simplest  way  to  obtain  the 
earliest  flowers  is  to  pot  them  into  3-inch  pots  as 
soon  as  received,  and  plunge  on  a  bottom  heat 


also  be  prudent  that  the  soil  be  of  much  the- 
same  temperature  as  the  house,  and  that  the 
plants  shall  have  been  removed  from  the  bottom 
heat  bed  a  few  days  prior  to  the  work  being  done. 
This    batch   will   generally  carry   a   supply   of 
flowers  to   midsummer.      From  this   date  and 
throughout  July  and  August  prices  range  so  low 
for  Tuberoses,  that  many  florists  endeavour  to  be 
without  them  during  these  months,  or  at  least 
to  provide  a  limited  supply  only.     Throughout 
the   autumn  and   onward   to  Christmas  Tube- 
roses are  much  esteemed.      When  required  for 
late  work  they  must  be  kept  in  a  frost-proof  shed 
or  cellar  till  the  end  of  May  or  middle  of  June. 
Then  pot  them  into  small  pots  in  fairly  good 
sandy  loam  with  manure  added  and  place  in  the 
open,  covering  them  com- 
pletely with  coal   ashes 
or  fibre.     One  thorough 
watering  should  be  given 
before  covering  them  up, 
and  afterwards  only  oc- 
casionally till  growth  is 
apparent.        In      many 
places    these    late    ones 
are   the  most  important 
batch.      As   the    plants- 
are   ready    they   should 
be    shifted    into    5-inch 
pots   and   grown   on    in 
frames,   or  at   first  only 
shelters.     The  use   of  a 
richer  soil  is  advised  with 
these  so  as  to  promote  a 
good  leaf  growth  before 
being  housed.    Frequent 
watering  overhead    and 
occasionally    with    clear 
soot    water     will    prove 
helpful.     With  the    ad- 
vent of  cooler  nights  in 
October  or  even  earlier, 
the  sashes  must  be  put 
on,  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon   at     closing    time 
moisten  the  plants  over- 
head.     All    late    Tube- 
roses when  housed  very 
quickly  become   infested 
with  red  spider  or  thrips. 

To  keep  all  such  in 
check  as  much  as  possible 
1  have  found  it  a  capital 
plan  while  the  plants  are 
still  in  frames  outside  to- 
water  overhead  twice 
weekly  with  liquid  man- 
ure. Do  this  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  close  the 
frames  at  once.  The 
foliage  will  feed  on  the 
manurial  fumes  present^ 
and  all  the  usual  pests 
will  be  few  and  far  be- 
of  about  75°.  Give  one  thorough  watering  at  tween.  From  these  frames  or  pits  the  plants- 
the  start  and  then  spray  occasionally  with  the  may  be  housed  as  required  and  as  the  flowers  ap- 
syringe,  using  tepid  water.  Where  darkened  proach  the  opening  stage.  Care  should  be  taken 
frames  are  obtainable,  cover  the  tubers  with  not  to  house  these  late  ones  much  before  the 
them.  In  other  cases  a  few  may  be  potted  and  stage  suggested,  remembering  that  throughout 
plunged  in  boxes  of  fibre  and  placed  over  the  the  treatment  has  been  one  of  retarding,  and  the 
hot-water  pipes,  taking  care  at  all  times  to  plants  quickly  respond  to  heat  when  placed  in 
attend  to  watering.  Three-inch  pots  are  always  it.  The  exceptional  heat  of  the  past  Septem- 
best  for  earliest  work  and  frequently  conduce  to  ber  has  surpassed  all  previous  experience,  the 
the  spikes  pushing  early.  Some  will  be  sure  to  plants  coming  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
push  spikes  without  producing  foliage,  and  all  Should  red  spider  put  in  an  appearance,  a 
such  may  be  pushed  forward  on  the  bottom  heat  1  solution  of  soft  soap  and  quassia  will  prove 
till  the  earliest  flowers  begin  to  open.  |  helpful.      Take     two     tablespoonfuls    of     the 

A  second  early  batch  may  be  made  of  those  former  and  a  5-inch  pot  of  the  quassia  chips- 
that  produce  foliage  in  the  ordinary  way,  giving  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  using  rain  water, 
all  such  a  shift  into  5-inch  pots  when  the  When  cooled  down  this  will  make  sufficient  for 
smaller  ones  are  fairly  filled  with  roots.    It  will    three  gallons.     This  may  be  used  freely  till  the 


Tuberoses.     From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  B.  Knight, 
Grange  Road,  Letves. 
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flower-spikes  are  fully  grown   when  it  must  be 
diacontiuued.  B.  J. 


Ivy -leaved  Geraniums.  —  These  beautiful 
plants  have  lately  been  conspicuous  in  the  flower 
garden  by  reason  of  their  blooming  more  freely 
late  in  the  season  than  during  midsummer,  when 
the  ordinary  zonals  are  aglow  with  colour.  There 
are  now  so  many  beautiful  Ivy-leaved  varieties, 
that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  particularise  the 
best,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  newest  ones 
can  surpass  the  old  well-tried  Mme.  Crousse 
and  Souvenir  de  C.  Turner,  the  flowers  of 
the  former  being  of  such  a  soft  pleasing  colour, 
that  they  harmonise  well  with  a  great  variety  of 
combinations  when  used  in  mixed  beds,  while  the 
latter  has  such  a  sturdy  bold  flower,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  for  outdoor  decoration.  For  hanging 
baskets  few  plants  can  equal  these  two  varieties. 
If  cut  flowers  are  in  request,  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing is  so  useful  to  the  gardener  as  the  back 
wall  of  a  greenhouse  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  for  having  good  long 
flower- stalks  and  forming  such  large  trusses  of 
bloom  they  are  just  the  thing  for  bouquets  or 
filling  vases.  I  find  they  flower  more  freely  when 
planted  in  boxes  or  pots  with  only  a  limited  root- 
run  than  when  grown  in  deep  rich  borders.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  large  specimen  may  be  grown 
and  kept  healthy  for  years  in  a  pot  under  a  foot 
in  diameter  if  a  little  artificial  manure  is  given 
with  the  water  during  summer. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 

Shrubby  Veronicas. — These  are  just  now 
very  bright  and  cheerful,  not  only  in  the  favoured 
spots  along  our  southern  and  western  coasts, 
where  they  are  hardy  and  form  large  bushes,  but 
even  where  they  have  to  be  treated  rather  as 
greenhouse  plants.  As  such  they  are  very  useful, 
and  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  when 
little  else  but  Chrysanthemums  is  to  be  met  with, 
a  few  neat  bushes  of  Veronicas  afiford  a  pleasing 
variety.  The  fact  that  they  will  keep  in  health 
and  continue  to  bloom  in  a  structure  that  is  just 
kept  free  of  frost  is  another  great  point  in  their 
favour,  for  neither  the  blossoms  nor  leaves  are 
liable  to  damp  during  the  dull  days  of  winter.  In 
speaking  of  these  Veronicas  as  hardy,  exception 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  winters  such  as  the 
last,  for  they  perished  in  places  where  they  had 
stood  for  years.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  very 
popular  with  those  growers  who  supply  the  London 
costermongers  with  plants,  for  at  some  periods  of 
the  year  immense  numbers  are  disposed  of  in  the 
streets  of  London  in  the  autumn. — H.  P. 
"  Chiysanthemum  frutescens  Aurora. — This 
is  very  useful  where  a  continuous  supply  of 
flowers  has  to  be  maintained.  It  is  of  a  dwarf, 
freely  branched  habit  of  growth,  so  that  pro- 
fusely-flowered specimens  may  be  had  when 
very  little  more  than  a  foot  high.  The  flowers 
are  double  and  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  colour. 
It  will  continue  to  bloom  for  months  together ; 
in  fact,  so  free-blooming  is  it,  that  when 
young  plants  are  required  to  grow  on  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  flower-buds  must  be  continually 
pinched  ofl'.  Grandly  grown  little  specimens  of 
this  Chrysanthemum  may  be  met  witli  in  Covent 
Garden  Market  at  the  present  time,  and  they 
seem  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale. — H.  P. 

Abutilon  Sanglant. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  bright  red-coloured  varieties  of  Abutilon, 
and  in  making  a  selection  it  should  be  included. 
It  is  of  good  free  growth,  but  with  occasional 
stopping  will  form  a  neat  bushy  plant  in  a  small 
state  more  readily  than  some  of  the  others. 
Boule  de  Neige  still  continues  to  be  the  best 
white  variety,  and  of  the  numerous  yellows  I  like 
Golden  Fleece.  The  double-flowered  form  of  A. 
Thompsoni,  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
a  few  years  ago,  does  not  as  a  rule  bloom  so  freely 
as  the  others,  hence  it  is  not  very  popular.  One 
striking  feature  connected  with  Abutilons  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  varieties  with  varie- 
gated leaves,  several  of  which  are  used  f9r  bedding 
out  during  the  summer.  One  of  the  newest  of 
these  variegated  Abutilons  is  Souvenir  de  Bonn, 
which  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 


Horticultural  Society  about  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
It  is  a  free  growing  variety  with  deeply  lobed 
leaves,  which  are  broadly,  but  irregularly  edged 
with  creamy  white.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
yellow,  deeply  veined  with  red.  Another  variety, 
naviiim  marmoratum,  has  the  leaves  marbled 
with  pale  green  and  yellow,  while  much  the  same 
description  will  apply  to  that  well-known  form, 
Thompsoni,  which  is  so  much  used  for  bedding. 
The  yellow-flowered  Eclipse  has  its  leaves  spotted 
with  golden  yellow,  while  there  is  a  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  variety  of  the  old  brick-red  col- 
oured A.  Darwini,  known  as  tessellatum,  in  which 
the  comparatively  large  leaves  are  marked  with 
different  shades  of  pale  green  and  yellow,  arranged 
in  a  peculiarly  tessellated  manner.  This  is  not 
nearly  so  often  seen  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Of 
the  little  rambling  A.  vexillarium  or  megapotami- 
cum,  there  is  a  variegated -leaved  variety,  but  when 
growing  freely  it  is  very  apt  to  revert  to  the 
green  form.  An  Abutilon  that  requires  the  tem- 
perature of  a  stove,  or  at  least  of  an  intermediate 
house,  is  A.  Sellowianum  marmoratum.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  very  large  and  variegated  in  an 
almost  indescribable  manner  with  different  shades 
of  green  and  yellow.  It  is  a  very  striking  plant 
when  well  grown. — H.  P. 


CONTINUOUS-FLOWERING  GESNERADS. 

As  a  class,  the  different  Gesnerads  occupy  a  pro- 
minent position  among  flowering  plants,  for  in 
most  instances  their  blossoms  are  very  beautiful, 
while  in  many  the  foliage  is  also  decidedly  orna- 
mental. In  several  cases,  too,  their  value  as 
flowering  plants  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the 
length  of  time  over  which  the  season  of  blooming 
extends,  for  some  kinds  may  be  had  in  flower 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This 
latter  feature  is  well  exemplifled  in  the  numerous 
forms  of  Streptocarpus  that  are  now  so  popular — 
a  position  they  acquired  by  rapid  bounds.  Their 
popularity  is  certainly  well  deserved.  Much  the 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  a  newer  introduction 
— Saintpaulia  ionantha,  whose  pretty  violet-blue 
flowers,  lit  up  with  yellow  anthers  in  the  centre, 
are  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  is  also 
easily  grown  and  quickly  makes  headway  when 
raised  from  seed,  as  was  well  shown  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
at  the  Aquarium,  when  a  small  group  of  well- 
bloomed  plants  was  shown.  The  plants  then 
shown  had  been  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January. 
When  numbers  of  this  Saintpaulia  are  raised  from 
seed  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  difference  to  be 
detec::ed  among  some  of  them  in  the  colour  of  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  blossoms.  Up  to  the  present 
there  have  been  no  very  marked^floral  differences, 
but  as  there  is  aj  tendency  to  vary  when  raised 
from  seed,  it  is  probable  there  will  be  some  more 
distinct  forms  before  long.  Should  any  indi- 
vidual show  such  a  wide  divergence  from  the 
normal  form  that  it  is  desired  to  increase  this 
particular  plant,  it  can  be  readily  done  by  means 
of  leaves,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Gloxinias, 
except  that  with  these  last,  tubers  are  produced 
while  the  Saintpaulia  only  pushes  out  a  mass 
of  fibres,  but  a  rosette  of  leaves  quickly  makes 
its  appearance.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  mention 
that  1  have  some  neat  little  flowering  plants,  the 
product  of  leaves  put  in  early  in  the  spring. 
The  leaves  were  cut  from  the  parent  plant,  leav- 
ing as  much  stalk  as  possible,  and  they  were  then 
dibbled  into  cutting  pans  of  sandy  soil  at  such  a 
depth  that  the  base  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  was 
level  with  the  soil,  the  whole  of  the  stem  being 
thus  buried.  They  quickly  rooted  and  formed 
young  plants  that  were  at  once  potted  off'  and 
shifted  on  as  required.  The  resemblance  between 
this  Saintpaulia  and  the  hardy  Ramondia  pyre- 
naica  is  very  noticeable,  and  perhaps  in  time  we 
may  obtain  a  white  Saintpaulia,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Ramondia.  Seed  of  this  should  be  sown  early 
in  the  year,  and  the  treatment  usually  given  to 
Gloxinias  will  suit  it  well.  The  Gloxinias  are 
not  so  continuous  blooming  as  some  other  Ges- 
nerads, that  is  to  say,  they  generally  yield  a  great 
wealth  of  bloom  and  then   quickly  decline,   but 


still  if  grown  in  a  successional  manner  their 
flowers  may  be  had  for  a  lengthened  period. 
Very  pretty  and  quaintly  marked  blossoms  are 
borne  by  some  of  the  Tyda;as,  and  in  many  cases 
the  stems  will  lengthen  and  flower  continuously. 
I  have  seen  the  same  individuals  in  good  condi- 
tion from  midsummer  till  winter  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  genus  Tyd;ea  is  now-adays  not  recog- 
nised by  some  of  our  authorities,  one  of  the 
names  substituted  for  it  being  that  of  Isoloma, 
and  with  regard  to  this  a  plant  that  has  always 
borne  this  last  mentioned  generic  name— -Isoloma 
hirsuta,  will  bloom  continuously.  It  is  a  good 
deal  like  the  varieties  of  Tyd^ea,  except  that  the 
mouth  of  the  flower  is  rather  more  contracted 
than  in  the  case  of  many  of  them.  The  colour  of 
the  flower  is  bright  vermilion,  -while  a  singular 
feature  is  furnished  by  the  entire  plant— flowers, 
leaves,  and  stems  being  thickly  clothed  with 
brownish  hairs.  Cyrtodeira  fulgida,  also  known 
as  Episcia  fulgida,  a  creeping  growing  stove 
plant,  will  often  produce  its  rich  glowing  scarlet 
blossoms  for  six  months  of  the  year.  T. 


BEGONIA  DISEASE. 
I  HAD  hoped  to  see  in  The  Garden  an  answer 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack  and  Mr.  E.  Burrell  giving  a 
remedy  for  the  Begonia  disease.  My  plants  had 
the  disease  slightly  in  1802  and  very  badly  in 
189.S.  In  April,  1S!I4,  I  had  about  one  thousand 
seedlings  pricked  out  into  pans  and  placed  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  Cucumber  house.  The 
disease  began  to  eat  them  away  in  patches,  and 
in  some  of  the  pans  I  lost  them  all.  The  leaves 
on  some  pot  plants  in  the  same  house  began  to 
curl  and  to  get  into  a  state  of  stagnation  in  the 
same  way  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tallack.  They 
were  put  into  a  warm  house  to  push  on  the 
growth,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  heat  and  steam  from  the  hot-water  pipes  that 
started  the  disease.  I  could  not  water  them  with- 
out tlie  water  running  down  on  the  pipes.  I  then 
put  them  into  cooler  quarters,  but  I  did  not  get 
rid  of  the  disease  all  the  year.  I  dipped  some  of 
the  plants  into  a  mixture  of  petroleum,  soft  soap 
and  sulphur,  which  certainly  seemed  to  check  the 
disease.  This  year  I  started  them  on  quite  a 
different  plan.  Early  in  April  the  tubers  for 
bedding  were  planted  thickly  in  a  warm  south 
border;  they  did  not  come  up  very  regularly,  but 
all  the  best  plants  were  taken  up  and  planted  in 
the  beds  the  first  week  in  June.  They  did  very 
well  indeed,  .and  no  disease.  Those  for  pots  I 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
nice  plants  I  put  them  into  a  cool,  well-shaded 
greenhouse.  They  did  not  grow  so  large  as  in 
other  years,  but  there  has  been  no  disease  amongst 
them.  Next  year  I  intend  to  put  the  tubers  in 
boxes  without  soil,  and  place  in  a  warm  house 
just  to  give  them  a  start,  and  then  plant  out 
and  pot  them  in  the  same  way  as  this  year. — 
G.  C. 

*«*  With  regard  to  grov7ing  the  tubers  for  sum- 
mer bedding  we  have  found  that  by  far  the  best 
way  is  to  start  them  in  a  cold  frame  on  which  has 
been  placed  a  layer  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  covering 
the  tubers  right  over  with  the  same  material.  If 
this  is  done  at  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April  the  tubers  will  have  started 
strongly  into  growth,  and  with  a  wig  of  roots 
may  be  transplanted  to  their  permanent  (juarters 
in  the  flower  garden  about  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June.  Treated  thus  and  kept  well 
watered  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead  during 
the  summer,  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown 
being  light  and  porous,  we  have  found  no 
difficulty  with  them. — Ed. 

The   so-called   Begonia  disease  is,  I  fear, 

rapidly  increasing.  It  not  only  attacks  Begonias, 
but  Gloxinias,  Fuchsias,  Achimenes,  and  many 
things  besides.  Some  of  my  Chrysanthemums 
have  this  summer  been  troubled  with  the  same 
disease.  Others  as  well  as  myself  are  under  the 
impression  that  it  ia  an  insect  almost  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  very 
troublesome.  I  find  flowers  of  sulphur  very  bene- 
ficial.    Plants  that  have  looked  stunted  and  rusty 
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have,  after  an  application  of  the  above,  greatly 
improved,  making  a  new  growth  in  a  short  time. 
— B.  N. 

*»*  The  disease  attacking  j'our  plants  certainly 
points,  as  we  have  said  before,  to  its  being  thrips. 
—Ed. 

I  think  the  editorial  note  on   page  264 

which  assigns  the  supposed  Begonia  disease 
to  the  attacks  of  thrips  is  correct,  for  I  have 
seen  considerable  damage  caused  in  this  way, 
more  frequently  among  the  fine-foliaged  Be- 
gonias than  among  the  tuberous  section,  though 
these  latter  are  by  no  means  proof  against  the 
attacks  of  such  pests.  It  is  not  the  large  black 
thrips  which  can  be  plainly  seen  that  are  the 
cause  of  this  damage,  but  very  small  insects 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  are  so  minute,  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  damage  may  be  done 
before  their  presence  is  suspected.  They  first  of 
all  attack  the  younger  leaves,  causing  them  to 
become  swollen  and  diseased  looking,  when  after 
a  time  they  drop.  Once  a  plant  gets  into  this 
state  it  is  very  difficult  to  start  it  into  healthy 
growth  again.  The  flowering  class  of  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias  is  also  particularly  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  these  thrips  if  the  atmosphere  be 
rather  too  dry  and  warm.  Begonias  are  by  no 
means  the  only  class  of  plants  with  which  these 
pests  play  havoc,  many  others  suffering  more  or 
less  from  their  attacks.  Thus,  the  showy  flowered 
Impatiens  Hawkeri  has  in  some  places  been  dis- 
carded owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  a  good  specimen,  and  so  minute  are 
the  insects,  added  to  which  the  mischief  is  usually 
done  while  the  leaves  are  so  young,  that  the  true 
cause  is  seldom  suspected.  The  remedy  is  to 
maintain  wheie  possible  a  moister  atmosphere, 
and  fumigation  or  some  other  method  of  destroy- 
ing insect  pests  must  also  be  resorted  to.  If  the 
plants  are  dipped  occasionally  in  any  of  the 
numerous  insecticides  (a  strong  solution  of  soft 
soap  is  as  good  as  anything),  they  will  be  kept 
clear,  but  the  best  method  of  destruction  is  nico- 
tine in  the  form  of  vapour.  Gloxinias  in  a  rather 
warm,  dry  atmosphere  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
in  the  same  way. — H.  P. 

Mr.  Tallack  (p.  247)  and  Mr.  Burrell  (p. 

275)  spoke  of  this,  and  both  seem  to  be  at  a  loes 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  plants  affected.  It 
is  no  disease  at  all,  the  black  marks  which  begin 
on  the  stems  of  the  plants  and  gradually  increase 
till  they  reach  the  points  of  the  shoots  being 
caused  by  thrips.  It  is  easy  to  find  them  with  a 
small  magnifying  glass.  The  plants  must  be  kept 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  lightly  syringing  once  a  day  in  bright 
weather  being  very  beneficial.  This  should  be 
continued  till  the  flowers  are  opening.  If  tlie 
plants  are  kept  free  of  the  thrips  till  then,  I  do 
not  think  they  will  be  attacked  afterwards. — 
C.  F.  Lasgdon. 


Hybrid  Streptocarpi. — Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  have  now  (as  noted  in  a  recent  issue) 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  these  useful 
plants.  When  I  visited  the  nursery  a  week  or  two 
back — rather  late  in  the  season  to  see  these  plants 
at  their  best — I  found  that  a  great  advance  in  the 
matter  of  colour  had  been  made.  Self-coloured 
flowers  in  pink,  rose,  red  and  purple  of  varying 
shades  were  there  in  plenty,  together  with  deli- 
cately-marked flowers,  in  which  one  or  other 
of  these  colours  was  to  be  found  on  a  white  ground. 
Pure  white  forms  were  there,  too,  butnot  so  plenti- 
ful as  the  coloured  forms.  A  good  strain  of  un- 
stained white  flowers  will  be  useful  for  special 
purposes,  but  for  me  they  have  not  the  charm 
which  coloured  flowers  have,  as  even  the  faintest 
of  lines  along  the  tube  seems  to  enhance  and 
accentuate  the  beauty  of  form  which  the  flowers 
possess.  As  the  plants  set  apart  for  seed-bearing 
were  arranged  in  blocks  of  one  colour  or  shade,  it 
is  possible  that  we  may  be  able  in  future  to  get 
seeds  of  each  colour  f  eparately,  and  this  will  be  a 
considerable  help  to  the  grower.  — J.  C.  Tallack. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri. — I  consider  this  one 
of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  indoor  species,  and 


as  a  contrast  in  form,  habit  and  colour  to  A.  plu- 
mosus,  A.  decumbens,  &c.,  it  well  merits  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  greenery  for  bouquets, 
wreaths  and  sprays.  But  it  is  most  handsome  as 
seen  drooping  gracefully  and  naturally  from  pot 
or  hanging  basket  in  a  warm  plant  house  or  con- 
servatory. I  originally  obtained  the  plant  some 
years  ago  from  Messrs.  Dammann  and  Co.,  of 
Naples,  and  it  has  been  much  admired  by  visitors, 
none  of  whom  ever  saw  it  before.  It  is  an  ever- 
green species  with  silvery  tubers,  reminding  one  of 
those  of  some  kinds  of  Oxalis,  and  its  growths  are 
thrown  up  in  a  free  and  plumose  manner  "like 
Prince  of  Wales  feathers,"  as  a  lady  said  the 
other  day.  These  feathery  growths  vary  from 
2  feet  to  S  feet  or  10  feet  in  length,  and,  being 


into  Covent  Garden  Market  by  the  hundred, 
seeing  that  it  grows  so  freely  and  endures  fresh 
and  fair  all  the  year  round.  In  Italy  it  can  be 
grown  in  the  open  ground  all  the  warmer  part  of 
the  year,  and  as  it  is  ofiered  cheaply  and  in  quan- 
tity, it  should,  as  it  deserves,  soon  become  knowa 
to  our  market  growers  of  select  decorative  ma- 
terials.— F.  W.  BUKBIDGE. 

Burbidgea  nitida. — Many  of  the  Ginger- 
worts  are  noteworthy  by  reason  of  their  attrac- 
tive blossoms,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  for  the 
flowers  are  not  only  showy,  but,  being  borne  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  are  doubly  welcome.  It 
is  a  far  less  vigorous-growing  subject  than  the 
Alpinias,  Hedychiums,  and  some  other  allies,  for 
the  Burbidgea,  as  a  rule,  only  reaches  a  height  of 


Astilbe  japonica,     {See  f,  355.) 


of  a  fresh  light  or  Apple  green  hue,  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  all  delicate  decorations  indoors. 
I  have  had  cut  fronds  in  water  that  were  quite 
fresh  six  weeks  after  they  were  cut  from  the 
plants.  Like  all  the  species,  this  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  in  large  pots  or  baskets  of 
rich  compost  with  a  handful  of  bone-dust  the 
plumes  are  very  long  and  beautiful.  Another 
way  is  to  plant  out  the  crowns  along  the  margins 
of  the  stages  and  allow  the  growths  to  fall  over 
naturally  like  a  green  curtain  or  a  cascade.  My 
plants  are  in  pots  on  a  shelf  and  hang  down  over 
the  head  of  a  doorway,  and  they  form  an  admir- 
ably fresh  green  background  for  a  few  Cattleyas 
or  Dendrobes  in  flower.  The  wonder  is  that  such 
a  distinct  plant  has  not  long  ago  found  its  way 


about  IS  inches.  The  stems  are  slender,  clothed 
with  bright  green  glossy  leaves,  while  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  a  terminal  panicle,  have  some 
of  their  parts  considerably  reduced,  the  principal 
ornamental  portion  consisting  of  three  segment* 
which  are  of  a  bright  orange  colour  that  deepens 
with  age,  the  exterior  of  the  bloom,  too,  being 
always  darker  than  the  inside.  The  roots  do  not 
penetrate  to  any  great  depth,  hence  in  cultivat- 
ing it  in  this  country  pans  are  to  be  preferred 
to  pots.  Good  drainage,  too,  is  essential.  This 
Burbidgea  is  a  native  of  shady  forests  in  North- 
west Borneo  at  an  altitude  of  UKlO  feet  to 
1500  feet,  in  spots  where  there  is  little  under- 
growth. In  a  wild  state  it  thrives  best  where  the 
rhizomes  form    matted    masses  on    moist  rocks 
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covered  with  vegetable  debris,  and  it  then  fre- 
quently produces  from  ten  to  thirty  slender 
flowering  stems,  each  bearing  a  panicle  of  twelve 
to  twenty  flowers.  This  plant  is  named  after 
Mr.  Burbidge,  who  discovered  it  in  1878  when 
travelling  for  Messrs.  Veitch.  In  addition  to  its 
other  features,  Mr.  Burbidge  remarks  the  pleasing 
fragrance  emitted  by  the  rhizomes  when  they  are 
disturbed  in  any  way. — H.  P. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE   CHE'S  SANTHEMUM 

SHOW. 

November  2. 

This  show,  held  on  Saturday  last,  was  well 
attended,  and  brisk  competition  was  manifest  in 
all  classes.  Every  type  of  the  flower  was  admir- 
ably represented  in  the  cut  flower  sections  of  the 
show,  but  the  growth  of  specimen  plants  seems  to 
have  lost  its  charm  even  with  the  limited  few  who 
used  to  exhibit  them.  There  was  only  one  really 
creditable  lot  of  trained  plants  in  the  show  ;  these 
were  standards,  but  an  excellent  lot,  abundantly 
flowered,  and  not  at  all  stifl". 

The  chief  class  here  is  that  for  thirty-six  Japan- 
ese blooms  in  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties. 
We  doubt  if  a  finer  stand  will  appear  at  any  Lon- 
don show  than  that  which  won  the  first  prize.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to  Mr. 
F.  A.  Bevan,  Trent  Park,  Barnet.  The  flowers 
throughout  were  even  in  size,  and  fresh.  The 
best  blooms  were  those  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  white  ; 
Pha'bue,  yellow  ;  Mme.  Carnot,  white  ;  Mutual 
Friend,  white ;  G.  W.  Childs,  deep  crimson ; 
H.  L.  Sunderbruch,  yellow ;  Mme.  G.  Biron, 
chestnut-red;  Mme.  A.  Moulin,  white;  Sunflower, 
yellow  ;  Chas.  Davis,  buff' ;  Mile.  Thi^rfese  Rey, 
cream-white ;  Reine  d'Angleterre,  rose ;  Miss 
Dorothy  Shea,  bright  chestnut-red  ;  Mons.  C. 
Molin,  bronze-yellow,  deeply  coloured  ;  M.  Pank- 
oucke,  yellow  ;  and  International,  a  large  flower, 
but  flushed  with  lilac,  and  by  no  means  so  beauti- 
ful as  the  great  flourish  that  was  made  on  its  first 
appearance  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  second 
place  fell  to  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Strathfieldsaye,  who  had 
many  good  blooms.  He  w  as  ran  closely  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  gardener^to  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Reigate. 
For  eighteen  distinct  Japanese  there  were  nineteen 
entries,  and  few  points  divided  the  winning  stands. 
The  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  C.  Cox,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  Trotter,  Brickenden  Grange,  Hertford.  The 
best  blooms  were  Eda  Prass,  W.  Seward,  Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson,  Viscountess  Hambledon,  T.  Wil- 
kins.  Col.  W.  B.  Smioh,  Commandant  Blusset, 
M.  Pankoucke  and  E.  Molyneux.  Mr.  W. 
Collins,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Carlisle,  Pons- 
bourne  Park,  Hertford,  was  a  very  good  second. 
The  third  lot  in  such  a  well-filled  class  would 
naturally  be  good,  and  Mr.  A.  Jones  (gardener  to 
Miss  Wyburn,  Hadley  Manor,  Barnet)  filled  that 
position  with  a  very  good  stand  of  flowers.  The 
best  twelve  Japanese  were  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Inglis,  Craigen- 
dowie,  Reigate  Hill,  Mr.  H.  Butcher  being  second. 
There  were  eleven  entries  in  this  class,  with  close 
competition  throughout.  For  six  Japanese  one 
variety,  out  of  sixteen  exhibits,  Mr.  W.  Robinson 
(gardener  to  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  Westbury, 
Wilts)  was  first  with  very  fine  deeply-coloured 
flowers  of  Viviand  Morel.  Mr.  Charles  Cox  was 
second  with  Col.  W.  B.  Smith ;  these  also  a 
handsome  and  much-admired  lot.  The  reflexed 
and  Japanese  reflexed  class  seems  to  have  led 
to  some  confusion,  as  all  the  exhibitors  were 
disquiilified  ;  but  three  extra  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Ipswich, 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

The  best  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  were  also 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  and  here  again  even- 
ness and  perfect  finish  characterised  every  flower 
in  the  stand.  Empress  of  India,  white  ;  Globe 
d'Or, buff-yellow;  Jeanned'Arc, white, flushed  with 
lilac  ;  Lord  Alcester,  cream  ;  Baron  Hirsch,  deep 


buff' ;  Charles  H.  Curtis,  rich  yellow,  two  fine  well 
finished  blooms  being  shown  ;  Miss  Haggas,  pale 
yellow;  Golden  Empress  and  Violet Tomlin being 
all  first-rate  flowers.  The  second  lot  came  from  Mr. 
J.  Dumble,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Phillips,  Picton 
Castle,  Haverfordwest,  but  there  was  a  marked 
falling  ofif  in  depth  and  finish  as  compared  with 
the  first  stand.  For  eighteen  incurved  distinct 
varieties  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  Robinson, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Lawrence,  Elsfield  House, 
Hollingbourne,  Kent.  His  best  blooms  were  those 
of  Mme.  Darrier,  D.  B.  Crane,  John  Lambert, 
Miss  Haggas,  Jlrs.  S.  Coleman,  Lucy  Kendal 
and  Queen  of  England.  The  second  prize  went 
to  Mr.  J.  Wyatt,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Perry, 
Bradenhurst,  Caterham  Valley.  Mr.  H.  But- 
cher, gardener  to  Mr.  C.  Buss,  Smeeth  Ash- 
ford,  Kent,  was  first  for  twelve  incurved  blooms 
with  a  good,  fresh,  well-finished  lot,  M.  P.  Mar- 
tignac,  rich  yellow,  being  a  telling  flower  in  this 
exhibit.  The  second  lot  was  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Sturt,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Cohen,  Round  Oak, 
Englefield  Green.  The  class  for  six  blooms  of 
any  incurved  variety  brought  out  a  strong  com- 
petition, fifteen  exhibits  appearing.  Mr.  H.  But- 
cher was  awarded  first  with  grand  deeply-coloured 
blooms  of  the  rich  bronze  variety  Baron  Hirsch. 
Mr.  J.  Wyatt  was  second  with  the  same  variety, 
which  was  shown  by  seven  exhibitors  in  thiscla^s. 
In  the  Anemone-flowered  class  for  eighteen  dis- 
tinct varieties,  Mr.  H.  Prickett,  gardener  to  Mr. 
John  Harvey,  East  Barnet,  was  first,  showing 
good  flowers  of  W.  W.  Astor,  John  Bunyan, 
Dame  Blanche,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Lady  Margaret, 
and  Judge  Benedict.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Mr.  J.  Milner,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Higgs,  Willen- 
hall  Park,  Barnet.  There  was  good  competition 
here  with  nine  exhibits.  The  best  twelve  Ane- 
mone-flowered Japanese  came  from  Mr.  J.  Milner, 
the  second  prize  falling  to  Mr.  H.  Prickett.  For 
twelve  singles,  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Redhill,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Courtenay, 
Weybridge,  second.  As  regards  the  pompons, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  force  these  to  an 
inordinate  size,  and  the  judges  wisely  passed  over 
one  lot  of  great  blooms  not  at  all  like  what  pom- 
pons should  be,  giving  the  first  award  to  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter,  who  showed  a  pretty  lot  of  bright 
fresh  flowers.  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Eversfield,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  was  second. 
Messrs.  Salter  and  Harris  were  similarly  placed 
in  the  class  for  twelve  Anemone  pompons. 

The  best  group  arranged  in  a  space  of  not  less 
than  100  square  feet,  and  of  Japanese  varieties  only, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  who  departed  some- 
what from  the  conventional  style  of  arrangement, 
with    an    improved    result.      Mr.  W.    E.    Tidy, 
Brookhampton,   Havant,  was  second,  with  well- 
flowered,  but  stiffly-arranged  plants.     A  class  for 
a  group  occupying  half  the  above-mentioned  space, 
open  to  amateurs  only,  was  not  well  filled,  Mr.  W. 
Webster,   gardener  to  Mr.   W.   Higgs,   Binfield 
Road,  Clapham,    receiving    first    with    the  only 
group  shown.     For  the  best  group  of  Japanese 
kinds  arranged    for  effect  with    Crotons  or   any 
other  fine-foliaged   plants,  Mr.   W.   Howe,   Park 
House,     Streatliam,    was    first,    with    a    pretty 
arrangement,  that  might   have  been   made  even 
more  effective  but  for  the  rather  absurd  limitation 
to  an  oval  space  only  1-t  feet  long  and  1 0  feet  broad. 
The  second  prizj  went  to  Mr.  T.  Wilks,  gardener 
to  Mr.  M.  C.  Ralph,  Cranbrook  Villa,  Upper  Nor- 
wood. Mr.  G.  H.  Cooper,  Sydenham  Road,  Cioydon, 
showed   a   good   lot  of  standard-trained   plants. 
The  single  specimen  plants,  too,  were  good,  Mr. 
W.  Leakey  (gardener  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Douglas,  Col- 
lege Road,  Upper  Norwood)  being  first,  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Cooper  second,  both  showing  freely-flowered 
plants   of   the  variety  W.    H.    Lincoln.     For  an 
arrangement  of  cutChrysanthemums  with  Crotons, 
Ferns  or  autumn-tinted  leaves,  Mr.  VV.  D.  Aspland, 
florist.  Crystal  Palace,  was  first  with  a  large  and 
graceful  exhibit. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  numerous 
on  this  occasion,  but  comprised  a  group  of  Chry- 
santhemums from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham ; 
a  graceful  arrangement  of  Chrysanthemums  and 


other  flowers  in  bouquets,  wreaths,  baskets  and 
other  designs  from  Miss  M.  Jackson,  Upper  Nor- 
wood ;  and  pompon  and  single  Chrysanthemums 
from  Mr.  W.  Wells.  Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside  showed 
some  of  his  new  varieties  and  his  revolving  flower- 
stands,  designed  to  supersede  the  show- board. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  arranged  a  pretty 
group  of  fine-foliaged  plants  and  Vine  leaves. 
Grapes  and  Tomatoes  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  and  D.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard,  Stirling. 
A  full  prize-list  is  given  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 

November  .5,  6,  7. 
The  chief  show  of  the  present  season  held  under 


the  auspices  of  this  society  opened  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  and  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  oi  the  finest 
shows  that  has  ever  been  held,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  competition,  but  also  in  the  high  quality 
of  ithe  flowers  that  was  manifest  throughout.  The 
Japanese  type  of  flower  was  paramount  through- 
out the  show,  and  the  most  recent  additions  to 
this  class  were  generally  shown  to  such  an 
extent,  that  varieties  which  occupied  leading 
places  less  than  a  decade  ago  are  now  scarcely 
seen.  Whilst  we  cannot  speak  of  the  exhibition 
but  in  terms  of  the  highest  prjiise,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  arrangements  might  be  greatly 
simplified  and  improved.  In  several  cases  it  was 
only  by  chance  that  we  found  the  winning  stands 
in  some  of  the  smaller  classes.  If  the  numbering 
of  the  schedule  cannot  be  consecutively  followed 
throughout,  surely  it  is  possible  to  put  the  lead- 
ing classes  in  something  like  sequence,  instead  of 
which  we  had  to  make  a  complete  tour  of  the 
place.  To  cite  an  instance,  we  may  mention  class 
1'2,  in  which  there  were  only  four  entries,  yet 
we  found  the  first  prize  and  another  exhibit  in 
one  spot,  and  the  second  and  third  lots  about  20 
yards  away.  Such  a  system,  or  lack  of  system, 
tends  to  friction  and  unpleasantness  that  might 
b3  wholly  avoided. 

Cut  Bi.ooms. 

These  are  always  the  chief  feature  of  this  exhi- 
bition, though  never  before  has  one  exhibitor  met 
with  such   extraordinary,  but  none  the  less  well- 
deserved,  success  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to 
Mr.   F.  A.  Bevan,  Trent  Park,  Barnet,  who  won 
the   challenge   trophy  and   both   of  the   Holmes 
Memorial  challenge  cups.     In  the  national  com- 
petition   of    Chrysanthemum    and   Horticultural 
Societies,  of  which  any  number  of  members   is 
allowed  to  contribute   blooms,  Mr.   W.   H.   Lees, 
showing  as  a  member  of  the  Southgate  and  Dis- 
trict Society,  won  the  prize  entirely  with  his  own 
flowers,  and  a  finer  forty-eight  were  never  seen. 
The  Japanese  kinds  were  Mme.   Carnot,  Charles 
Davis,  Sunflower,  Eva  Knowles,  Louise,  Van  den 
Hede,  Mutual  Friend,  Mons.  G.   Biron,  M.  Pank- 
oucke, Col.   Smith,  Mrs.    Harman-Payne,  Mme. 
Moulin,  E.   Molyneux,  Phrebus,   Mons.    C.  Molin, 
T.  Wilkins,  Viviand  Morel,  Mile.  A.  de  Galbert, 
Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  H.  L.  Sunderbruch,  Miss  Rita 
Schrceter,  Mrs.   W.   H.  Lees,  Charles  Shrimpton 
and  Mile.  Thi^rese  Rey.     The  incurved  kinds  were 
Empress  of  India,  Minnie  Davies,  Lady  Harding, 
Prince  Alfred,  Golden   Empress,  Hero  of   Stoke 
Newington,   Lord  Alcester,  Louisa  Kendal,  Mrs. 
Shipman,    Mons.    Bahuant,  C.   H.   Curtis,   Mme. 
Mistral,    J.    Agate,    Baron    Hirsch,    Mrs.     Heal, 
Globe  d'Or,  Queen  of  England,  Violet   Tomlin, 
Robert  Petfield,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Brookleigh  Gem, 
John  Lambert,  Lord  Wolseley  and  Jeanne  d'Arr. 
We  have  given  the  list  of  names,  as  doubtless  it 
will  be  of  general  interest,  and  it  is  needless  to 
individualise   where    all  were    so  perfect.      The 
second  prize  went  to  the  Bromley  and  District 
Society,  and  in  contrast  to  the  success  of  the  pre- 
vious exhibitor,  the  flowers  in  this  lot  were  con- 
tributed   by  nine   growers.      The   Brighton    and 
Sussex   Society  was   placed    third.     There    were 
five  lots  shown   in  this  class.      For  forty-eight 
Japanese   blooms,    distinct — the   first   prize,   one 
of  the  Holmes  Memorial  cups  and  £10— Mr.  Lees 
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was  again  an  ea?y  first,  with  a  superb  lot  of  flow  ers. 
Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Down- 
side, Leatherhead,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Redhlll,  third.  The  eight  lots  in  this  class  made 
a  brave  display.  Another  Holmes  Memorial  cup 
and  £10  are  given  for  the  best  thirty-six  incurved 
blooms,  >and  here  again  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  was  in- 
vincible, being  an  easy  first.  In  a  stand  of  great 
evenness  throughout,  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  J.  Agate,  Globe  d'Or,  R.  Petfield,  Mrs. 
Coleman,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mme.  Barrier,  C.  Gibson, 
M.  P.  Martignac,  Louisa  Kendal  and  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  Mr.  W.  Mease  was  second  with  a  very 
nice  lot.  For  some  non-apparent  reason  the  next 
class  for  twenty-four  incurved  was  placed  up- 
stairs opposite  classes  25  and  6.  The  first 
place  was  given  to  Mr.  B.  Calvert,  gardener  to 
Col.  Archer  Houblon,  Hollingbourne  Place, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  his  best  flowers  being  those  of 
A.  Salter,  Lord  Wolseley,  Refulgence,  Violet 
Tomlin,  Miss  Haggas  and  Lord  Rosebery  ;  Mr. 
J.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Lawrence, 
Elstead  House,  Hollingbourne,  being  second.  The 
best  twelve  incurved  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Walker,  Goldbeaters,  Mill  Hill  :  Mr.  R.  Ridge, 
pardenertoMr.  C.  Swinfin-Eady,  Oatlands  Lodge, 
Weybridge,  being  second.  Of  six  incurved  blooms, 
one  variety,  ten  lots  were  shown,  half  of  them 
again  being  Baron  Hirsch,  but  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker 
won  with  six  perfectly  finished  flowers  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  Mr.  B.  Calvert  was  second  with  fine 
flowers  of  Alfred  Salter. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  offered  a  cup  of 
the  value  of  five  guineas  in  addition  to  the  so- 
ciety's first  prize  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms, 
distinct.  This  class  brought  out  twenty  compe- 
titors, and  the  whole  lot  was  a  show  in  itself. 
Mr.  W.  Messenger,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Berners, 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich,  was  first,  showing 
grand  flowers  of  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne,  Col. 
Smith,  W.  Marshall,  Violet  Rose,  Waban,  Lord 
Brooke,  and  Mrs.  G.  J.  Beer  in  his  stand.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  Cathays 
Terrace,  Cardiflf,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  W.  Allan, 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich.  Mr.  Jones  offered  a 
similar  cup  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct, 
and  there  was  about  the  same  number  of  compe- 
titors in  this  class,  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant,  win- 
ning firft  prize  with  a  fine  stand. 

For  the  best  six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  white 
variety,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  A. 
Ryland,  Barford  Hill,  Warwick,  was  first  with 
superb  flowers  of  Mile.  Thc?r6se  Rey,  Mr.  J. 
Sandford  second  with  Mile.  Marie  Hoste.  In  a 
similar  class  for  any  colour  except  white,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  Ipswich,  was  fir^t  with  blooms  of 
Edith  Tabor,  a  lovely  flower  with  broad  curled 
florets  and  of  a  soft  clear  yellow  colour.  Mr.  B. 
Calvert  was  second  with  Col.  Smith.  For  six  in- 
curved Japanese,  distinct,  we  found  that  among 
four  lots  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant,  was  awarded  a 
third  prize,  and  as  these  were  excellent  flowers, 
doubtless  there  were  other  exhibits  in  the  class 
not  discernible  in  the  confused  state  that  pre- 
vailed. An  interepting  class  was  that  for  six  dis- 
tinct Japanese  varieties,  exhibition  blooms,  three 
of  each,  one  variety  only  in  each  vase  and  showing 
at  least  a  foot  of  stem  above  the  vase.  Mr. 
D.  M.  Hayler,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Hannaford, 
Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon,  was  first  with  very  fine 
flowers,  Duke  of  York  particularly  striking. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Lang- 
ton,  Hendon,  was  second.  For  six  blooms  of 
hairy-petalled  varieties,  Mr.  Wells  was  first, 
showing  L.  Bahmer,  White  Plume,  Hairy  Won- 
der, Miss  Higginbotham,  Mrs.  W.  J.  (Jodfrey, 
and  another.  Mr.  H.  Love,  Melville  Terrace, 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  second.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt 
showed  admirably  in  the  class  for  twelve  large- 
flowered  reflexed  blooms,  those  of  Christine,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Golden  Christine,  King  of  Crimsons,  and 
Cullingfordi  being  the  finest  in  a  nice  fresh  lot. 
Mr.  .1.  H.  Walker  was  second. 

The  best  twenty- four  Anemone-flowered  kinds 
camo  from  Mr.  W.  Skeggs,  gardener  to  Mr.  A. 
Moeolcy,  West  Lodge,  Barnet.  Tlicse  were  a 
charming  lot,  the  best  being  Ghidys  Bpaulding, 
Cincinnati,  John  Bunyan,  Nelson,  W.  W.  Astor, 


M.  Dupanloup,  Descartes,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Enterprise.  The  second  prize  went 
to  Mr.  A.  Ives,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  Had- 
low  Lodge,  High  Barnet.  There  were  seven  good 
lots  in  this  class.  In  the  two  following  classes  for 
flowers  of  the  same  type,  Mr.  Skeggs  was  first. 
For  twelve  Anemone  pompons,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  C.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Henty, 
Langley  House,  Abbots  Langley,  was  first  with  a 
charming  lot,  especially  the  trebles  of  Francis 
Bryce,  Mme.  Monties,  and  Mies  Nightingale.  Mr. 
J.  Myers,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
Hinchinbrooke,  Huntingdon,  was  a  good  second. 
For  twelve  pompons,  excluding  those  of  Anemone 
form,  Mr.  C.  Brown  was  first,  his  best  trios  being 
Prince  of  Orange,  Elise  Dordan,  Miss  Bateman, 
Black  Douglas,  Mme.  Martha,  W.  Westlake,  and 
Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  T.  Conyer  was  second.  The 
twelve  sprays  of  single  flowered  kinds  that  won 
the  first  prize  for  Mr.  J.  Myers  were  the  most 
charming  lot  we  have  ever  seen,  the  varieties 
being  Jane,  white ;  Mary  Anderson,  blush  ;  Purity, 
blush-white  ;  Gold  Star,  yellow  ;  Nora,  deep  rose  ; 
Foxhunter,  chestnut-brown;  Snow  Wreath,  white; 
Oceana,  blush-pink  ;  Admiral  Symonds,  yellow  ; 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  rose-pink  ;  Bessie  Conway, 
white,  tipped  with  lilac  ;  and  Miss  M.  Wilde,  deep 
rosy  lilac,  with  lighter  centre.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pag- 
ram,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Courtenay,  The  Whin, 
Weybridge,  was  second,  with  another  pretty  lot. 

The  amateurs'  classes  were  also  well  filled.  For 
twenty-four  Japanese,  in  eighteen  varieties,  Mr. 
J.  Stredwick,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards,  was  first, 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Jessop,  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  was 
second.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick  also  secured  first 
prize  for  twelve  Japanese  distinct  varieties, 
the  second  prizs  going  to  Mr.  H.  Love.  For 
twelve  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  W.  Amies,  Aehford, 
Kent,  was  placed  first,  the  second  award  going  to 
Mr.  G.  R.  Crowne,  Long  Ditton.  The  best  six 
incurved  came  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilkins,  Swanley, 
the  second  lot  coming  from  Mr.  G.  D.  Willis, 
East  Finchley.  There  were  eighteen  entries  of 
six  distinct  Japanese,  Mr.  H.  Love  coming  out 
successful,  with  Miss  A.  L.  Gaunt,  of  South 
Tottenham,  second.  For  a  similar  number  of  one 
variety,  Mr.  H.  Love  was  again  first  with  Sun- 
flower, and  Mr.  J.  Stredwick  second  with  Viviand 
Morel,  fine  and  deep  in  colour.  Several  classes 
are  set  apart  for  single-handed  gardeners,  and  in 
these  Mr.  S.  J.  Cook  (gardener  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Hart- 
ridge,  Hendon)  was  first  for  twelve  incurved, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  showing  the  best  six  in  the 
next  class.  Mr.  W.  Perrin,  gardener  to  Mr.  W. 
Richardson,  Sawbridgeworth,  was  first  with  a 
good  dozen  Japanese,  the  second  place  going  to 
Mr.  Pagram.  Metropolitan  flowers  are  likewise 
encouraged,  Mr.  F.  Bingham,  Stoke  Newington, 
being  first  in  this  division  for  twelve  incurved 
blooms,  very  fair  flowers  being  shown.  For  six  of 
the  same  form,  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Reynolds,  Highgate,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Bingham 
second.  Mr.  Brooks  was  likewise  first  with 
twelve  distinct  Japanese,  the  second  prize  going 
to  Mr.  W.  Davies  (gardener  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Darnell, 
Devonshire  House,  Streatham  Hill).  Mr.  W. 
Davies  also  showed  the  best  distinct  half  dozen, 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  and  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  one  variety,  Mr.  \V.  Farrow  (gardener  to 
Mr.  G.  R.  Peerless,  Park  Hill,  Streatham)  was 
first  with  good  flowers  of  Charles  Davis  ;  Mr.  W. 
Davies  came  second  with  Col.  Smith. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  made  a  bold  arrange- 
ment on  a  table  18  feet  by  0  feet  of  cut  exhibition 
blooms.  The  flowers  were  shown  on  long  stems 
and  interiningled  with  Crotons  and  Ferns ;  the 
first  prize  was  well  awarded  here.  The  best  three 
vases,  each  to  contain  twelve  blooms  arranged 
with  any  foliage,  were  shown  by  Mr.  D.  M. 
Hayter,  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  Hammersmith,  winning 
in  the  next  class  for  throe  epergnes.  For  two 
vases  of  the  smaller- flowered  kinds,  Mr.  M.  Web- 
ster, Kelsey  Park,  Beckenham,  was  first,  the  same 
exhibitor  being  successful  with  two  graceful  hand 
bouquets.  The  best  hand-basket,  open  only  to 
ladies,  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Newell,  Mctoria  Road, 
Wimbladon.  For  a  single  vase  of  six  blooms  of 
one  variety   arranged  with   any   foliage,  Mr.  A 


Felgate,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Bunhill,  was  first,  and  in  a  similar  class  for  ama- 
teurs, Mr.  E.  Jones,  Malvern  Road,  Hornsey, 
was  successful.  The  best  hand-basket  of  autumn 
leaves  and  berries  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Mansey, 
Islington.  The  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Williams,  of  Holloway,  for  six  blooms  of  Phila- 
delphia went  to  Mr.  W.  King,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  Colman,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  and  Mr.  W. 
Mease,  whilst  for  three  blooms,  Mr.  Norman  Davis 
and  Mr.  T.  Conyer  were  successful.  In  all  fourteen 
lots  of  this  new  kind  were  shown. 

Plants. 

The  usual  number  of  clafses  was  set  apart  for 
these,  the  groups  being  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  the  finest  group,  a  bold,  yet 
graceful  arrangement,  in  which  he  departed  some- 
what from  the  conventional  sloping  form,  the 
finely  flowered  plants  relieved  with  Bamboos, 
Palme,  Crotons  and  Ferns.  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Camberwell,  was  a  very  good  second,  his  arrange- 
ment being  a  good  and  tasteful  one.  For  six 
trained  specimens  and  likewise  for  six  standard- 
trained  plants,  Mr.  D.  Donald,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Barclay,  Leyton,  was  first  with  plants  ex- 
ceedingly formal  in  training,  but  freely  flowered. 
The  best  six  trained  plants  of  pompons  came  from 
the  same  exhiliitor,  and  were  of  the  same  high 
quality  as  regards  quantity,  perfection  and  fresh- 
ness of  bloom.  Mr.  Donald  was  the  only  ex- 
hibitor of  a  specimen  plant,  but  this  was  a  grand 
one,  a  huge  pyramid  of  M  argot,  which  must  have 
had  several  hundred  blooms,  very  uniform  in  size 
and  colour  and  well  distributed  all  over  the  plant. 
In  two  classes  for  four  trained  plants,  Mr.  W. 
Davey,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Paine,  Cedar  House, 
Stamford  Hill,  was  first  with  well-flowered  plants. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  also  extensive  and 
varied.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  put  up  a 
large  group  of  some  of  the  finest  Japanese  kinds, 
and  from  the  Jadoo  Fibre  Company  came  a  good 
group,  which  showed  conclusively  that  these 
flowers  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  this  material. 
They  were  in  8-inch  pots  and  carried  fine  flowers, 
notablv  the  following  varieties  :  Col.  Smith,  Mme. 
Carnot,  Sunflower,  G.  S.  Shrimpton,  Viviand 
Morel  and  Charles  Davie.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  came  a  fine  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums well  arranged  with  Bamboos  in  relief. 
Mr.  E.  Tidy,  Brockampton  Nurseries,  Havant, 
made  a  large  display  with  cut  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  with  Palms  and  Ferns  in  a  free  and 
pleasing  way,  Japanese,  pompon  and  single  varie- 
ties being  prominent  in  many  flowered  sprays, 
ilessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  showed 
cut  Clhrysanthemums  in  great  numbers,  their 
collection  of  Japanese  varieties  very  compre- 
hensive. Pride  of  Madford,  Mens.  Leon  Dabat, 
James  Myers,  Australia,  a  new  and  large 
Japanese  incurved  of  the  E.  Molyneux  type, 
E.  T.  Ewing,  A.  H.  Wood,  G.  W.  Childs,  A.  Lan- 
caster, and  Philadephia  being  noteworthy.  Mr. 
Norman  Davis  showed  a  few  fine  flowers  of  new 
Japanese  kinds  arranged  above  a  groundwork  of 
Ferns.  Messrs.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  put  up 
one  of  their  characteristic  groups,  in  which,  be- 
sides tasteful  arrangement,  Cattleya  labiata  in 
variety.  Heaths,  Crotons,  Solanums,  Chrysanthe- 
mum Philadelphia,  and  Cyclamens  were  prominent 
features.  Messrs.  Cutbush  showed  a  bright  group 
of  Palms,  Grasses,  winter-flowering  plants.  Cypri- 
pediums,  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums,  Heaths, 
Cyclamens,  and  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking,  showed  fine 
new  Japanese  kinds,  notably  Pallanza,  rich  yel- 
low ;  W.  Seward,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  richly  col- 
oured ;  M.  Gruyer,  M.  Charles  Molin,  Duchess  of 
York,  lovely  flowers,  full  and  graceful  ;  Rose 
Wynne,  very  distinct ;  M.  Pankoucke,  grand 
blooms  ;  W.  Bolia,  rich  amaranth-red,  silvery  re- 
verse, and  very  pretty  ;  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry, 
deep  crimson-amaranth,  rosy  reverse,  and  a  grand 
new  kind.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  exhi- 
bited Japanese  varieties  in  quantity,  the  beet 
being  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brice,  a  reflexed  Japanese  of 
graceful  form  and  rich  clear  pink  colour,  a  variety 
certain  to  become  popular  ;    Mrs.   Hume  Long, 
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long  drooping  florets,  large,  but  not  coarse,  deep 
rose  with  silvery  reverse  ;  Miss  Louise  D.  Black, 
very  rich  in  colour ;  Mutual  Friend,  white  ; 
Reine  d'Angleterre,  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  Presi- 
dent Carnot,  white  intermingled  florets,  extra 
good ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  incurved  white  ; 
Clinton  Chalfont,  reflexed,  rich  yellow,  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  decorative  varieties. 
Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  showed  two  6ne 
stands  of  new  varieties,  which  included  good 
blooms  of  Dorothy  Gibson,  yellow  reflexed  ;  R. 
Petfield  and  G.  Haigh,  incurved,  the  latter  a  dis- 
tinct sport  from  the  former.  Good  Japanese 
flowers  were  J.  Bidencope,  Pride  of  Maidenhead, 
cream-white,  with  yellow  centre,  a  graceful  flower  ; 
Eva  Knowles,  rich  buff;  Lady  Ridgway,  and 
several  very  fine  unnamed  seedlings. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  fruit  staged  was  superior  in  many  respects, 
the  Apples  and  Pears  specially  fine.  Vegetables 
were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  excellence. 
For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  there  were  ten 
lots.  Mr.  Geo.  Goldsmith,  Leonardslee,  Horsham, 
was  first  with  very  highly -'coloured  fruits, 
having  very  choice  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's 
Orange,  King  of  Pippins,  Mother  Apple,  Adams' 
Pearmain,  and  rather  uneven  Ribstons,  Mr.  Tur- 
ton,  Reading,  being  a  very  close  second,  having 
grand  fruits  of  Rosemary  Russet,  Jefferson,  King 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippins.  For  cooking  Apples, 
six  dishes,  the  awards  were  reversed,  Mr.  Turton 
leading  easily  with  splendid  fruits  of  Emperor 
Alexander,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Cox's  Pomona, 
M^re  de  Menage,  Prince  Albert,  and  Bedfordshire 
Foundling.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  was  a  good  second, 
his  beet  dishes  being  Lord  Derby,  Warner's  King, 
Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  and  Peasgood's.  For  six  dishes 
of  dessert  Pears,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich,  was  an  easy  first  out  of  ten  lots  staged, 
having  very  clear,  large  fruits,  perfect  in  every 
way,  Doyenn^  du  Comice  being  specially  fine,  also 
Pitmaeton,  Durondeau,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Marie 
Louise  (a  grand  lot),  and  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle. 
Mr.  Goldsmith  was  second,  with  equally  fine  Pit- 
maston,  very  fine  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Beurre 
Diel,  and  General  Todtleben.  Grapes  were  not 
shown  in  large  numbers.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hill,  Rock- 
shaw,  Merstham,  had  the  best  three  bunches  of 
Gros  Colman,  the  berries  very  fine  and  well 
coloured,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  being  second,  with  larger  bunches, 
but  not  well  finished.  For  any  other  black  Grape, 
Mr.  Bury,  Petersham  Vineries,  Byfleet,  was  an 
easy  first  out  of  four  lots  staged,  having  good 
shaped  bunches,  berries  large  and  well  coloured, 
the  variety  being  Alicante.  Mr.  Taylor  was  second, 
with  huge  bunches,  but  lacking  size  of  berry.  For 
white  Grapes,  four  lots  were  staged,  Mr.  W. 
Tidy,  Stanmore,  being  an  easy  first  with  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  For  twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
Mr.  Wiles,  Farnborough,  was  first,  showing  very 
clean  tubers,  the  varieties  being  Lord  Tennyson, 
Mr.  Bresee,  Satisfaction,  Reading  Ruby,  Purple 
Perfection,  The  Dean,  Trumps  and  seedlings,  Mr. 
E.  Chopping,  Sittingbourne,  being  second.  The 
same  exhibitors  in  the  order  named  secured  the 
awards  in  the  six  dishes,  very  fine  Snowdrop  and 
Windsor  Castle  being  staged  in  the  first  lot.  The 
collections  of  vegetables,  nine  kinds,  usually 
strongly  contested,  only  brought  five  competitors, 
Mr.  Waite,  Esher,  being  first,  his  Intermediate 
Carrots,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Prizetaker  Leeks  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  being  his  best  dishes ;  Mr.  R. 
Lye,  Newbury,  a  close  second,  having  excellent 
dishes,  but  overdone  with  roots.  Messrs.  Sutton, 
Reading,  received  a  gold  medal  for  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Potatoes,  most  of  the  varieties  being 
similar  to  those  staged  last  week  at  the  meeting 
of  the  R.H.S.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate,  had  a 
large  collection  of  fruit,  having  fine  Pears  of  the 
well-known  kinds  with  some  of  the  newer  ones, 
in  excellent  condition,  such  as  Le  Lectier,  I'rin- 
cess  and  Margaret  Marillat  (silver-gilt  medal). 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Sons,  Ealing,  had  a  collection  of 
100  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  Princess, 
Huyshe's  Victoria,  Beurre  Alexandre  Lucas  and 
Directeur  Alphand  Pears  being  very  fine  (silver- 


gilt  medal).  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Houns- 
low,  had  a  good  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
most  of  the  well-known  kinds  being  staged  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  Berridge,  Southall,  had  a  collection 
of  vegetables  in  variety,  including  climbing  Bean 
Tender  and  True,  Potatoes,  Artichokes,  Onions, 
Kales  and  salads  (silver  medal).  Mr.  Empson, 
Ampthill  House,  Bedford,  staged  six  varieties  of 
Carrots,  notable  for  their  colour  and  shape. 


Boyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  12,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  The  committees  will  meet  as  usual 
at  12  o'clock,  and  at  3  p.m.  a  lecture  on  "Sub- 
stitutes for  Larch  "  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Max- 
well T.  Masters,  F.R.S. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Galanthus  Olgee  Reginse.— To  "F.  W.  B.'s" 
remarks  on  this,  I  may  add  that  hero  it  was  out  fully 
six  weeks  before  octobrensis,  which  opened  its 
first  flower  to  day  (October  30).  Its  bulbs  are 
oblong,  while  those  of  octobrensis  are  round, 
suddenly  tapering  to  the  neck.  It  is  difficult  to 
judge  bulbs  and  other  plants  fairly  this  year, 
because  the  season  was  adverse  to  their  free  de- 
velopment. G.  Olgae  Reginte  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated one  or  two  years  more  to  form  a  definite 
decision  as  to  its  merits. — Max  LiEiciiThiti^  Baden- 
Baden. 

Begonia  Triomphe  de  Ijorraine. — This  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  winter-flowering  section. 
I  do  not  know  its  parentage,  but  it  seems  to  be 
somewhat  intermediate  between  the  old  favourite 
B.  weltoniensis  and  B.  Martiana.  It  is  dwarf  in 
habit  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great 
profusion,  stand  well  up  above  the  foliage,  form- 
ing a  perfect  ball  of  bright  pink  blossom  almost 
entirely  covering  the  small  pale  green  leaves. 
The  same  plants  will  keep  up  a  succession  of 
bloom  for  many  weeks.  I  have  plants  which  have 
been  in  flower  for  fully  two  months,  and  they 
appear  likely  to  continue  some  time  longer  yet. 
— H. 

Bichardia  Pentlandi.— I  am  sending  you  a 
flower  of  the  yellow  Richardia  from  bulbs  col- 
lected specially  for  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild 
by  my  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Mr.  C.  Ayres, 
nurseryman,  of  Cape  Town.  The  bulbs  were  re- 
ceived from  him  early  in  April  of  this  year  as  the 
variety  Pentlandi.  I  have  flowered  several,  and 
all  of  them  have  proved  true  to  that  name.  I  find 
that  from  amongst  over  100  bulbs  sent,  a  few  of 
the  spotted  leaved  kind  (R.  Elliottiana)  have 
appeared.  You  will  observe  in  the  flower  I  send 
there  is  no  crimson  at  the  base,  the  colour  being 
pure  self  yellow. — E.  Hill. 

Frost  in  Notts. — A  frost  of  unprecedented 
severity  for  the  time  of  year,  and  which  was  re- 
peated for  eight  consecutive  nights,  has  occurred 
in  South  Notts.  The  lowest  figure  to  which  the 
mercury  fell  was  20,  or  12°  of  frost — this,  unfor- 
tunately, catching  everything  when  in  a  wet  con- 
dition ;  6°,  7°,  and  8°  were  registered  on  other 
nights,  the  first  being  the  lowest  number  of  all. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  gardeners  and  farmers 
were  not  at  all  prepared  for  such  a  sudden  and 
severe  change,  and  that  many  tender  crops  have 
suffered.  A  good  many  Potatoes  were  in  the 
ground  on  allotments,  and,  of  course,  many  of  the 
uppermost  tubers  have  been  frozen.  On  Satur- 
day, the  27th,  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  of  snow 
fell  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  the  woods  and 
hills  presenting  a  most  winterly  aspect. — J.  C. 

Tropseolum  speciosum  in  Surrey. — This 
year  I  have  grown  this  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  and  it  has  prospered  everywhere,  provided 
always  that  it  had  a  free  root-run  and  a  good  mulch 
of  fresh  road  scrapings.  On  the  east  I  had  tfie 
finest  plants  and  the  finest  flowers,  owing  to  the 


rich  soil,  but  the  great  blaze  was  on  a  hot  south 
border,  where  it  ran  up  the  wall  and  over  the 
other  plants,  sometimes  in  patches  and  sometimes 
trailing  along  like  fiery  snakes.  This  plant  likes 
freeh  soil  and  to  move  itself  to  fresh  quarters. 
The  best  plants  are  always  those  that  have  pushed 
themselves  into  pastures  new.  On  the  north 
there  was  a  long  distance  between  the  flowers,  and 
these  came  very  late.  On  the  west  it  did  the 
worst,  for  the  soil  was  not  good,  but  still  it  grew 
some  6  feet  and  flowered.— J.  Whitworth  Shaw, 
Neto  Place,  Lingjield. 

Salvia  azurea. — There  are  a  few  species  of 
Salvia  which  are  very  useful  in  the  greenhouse  for 
flowering  during  the  rather  dull  time  which  comes 
just  before  the  Chrysanthemum  season.  Three 
especially  are  worthy  of  recommendation  :  S. 
Betheli,  with  deep  rose  flowers,  S.  splendens  var. 
compacta,  with  bright  scarlet  ones,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  note,  which  has  blue  flowers. 
The  last  is  rather  a  tall  thin  plant  and  grows  5 
feet  or  even  more  high.  That  this  habit  can  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  grouping  and  arrang- 
ing of  the  plants  in  the  conservatory  is  well 
shown  in  No.  4  house  at  Kew,  where  Salvia 
azurea  is  grouped  with  some  bush-grown  white 
Chrysanthemums.  Although  the  Salvias  are  not 
so  full  of  flowers  as  they  were  a  month  ago,  tho 
thin,  elegant  stems,  with  their  blue  blossoms 
standing  well  above  the  white  background  of 
Chrysanthemums,  make  a  charming  arrangement. 
It  is  a  plant  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  and  should 
be  grown  from  cuttings  every  year.  The  plants 
ought  to  be  well  fed  during  the  summer,  and 
unless  large  plants  are  desired,  the  cuttings  need 
not  be  rooted  till  May. 

Lapageria  rosea  in  North  Wales.— By 
tonight's  post  I  send  a  box  of  Lapageria  blooms 
and  foliage  cut  from  a  plant  growing  outdoors  on 
the  north  side  of  a  wall,  but  sheltered  somewhat 
by  high  vineries.  The  plant  has  been  growing  in 
its  present  position  about  eight  years  and  is  now 
quite  acclimatised.  The  only  protection  I  afford 
it  in  severe  weather  is  a  covering  of  old  greenhouse 
shading.  Previous  to  last  winter  the  plant  never 
suffered  in  the  least,  but  the  frosts  of  last  Feb- 
ruary proved  rather  destructive  to  the  soft  and  un- 
ripe wood,  although  all  the  matured  wood  came 
through  the  severe  ordeal  without  injury.  This 
is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  Laurustinus,  Aucubas, 
and  various  other  plants  in  the  same  garden  fared 
badly,  whilst  many  plants  of  the  double  flowering 
Gorse  were  killed  outright.  For  vigorous  growth, 
size  and  rich  colour  of  the  flowers,  the  plants 
grown  indoors  cannot  in  any  way  compare  with 
the  one  the  flowers  sent  were  cut  from. — R.  W. 
Nicholson,  Bodlondeh,  Conway,  N.  Wales. 

*  *  The  most  surprising  thing  we  have  seen  for 
porne  time  ;  the  leaves  large  like  those  of  a  good 
Ivy,  the  flowers  fresh  and  brilliant,  and  of  stronger 
and  better  texture  than  when  grown  indoors.— Ed. 

Epidendrum  purum. — Although  in  these 
days  the  genus  Epidendrum  is  rather  a  despised 
one  among  Orchid -growers  generally,  it  neverthe- 
less contains  a  goodly  number  of  really  charming 
species.  Amongst  these  the  graceful  E.  purum 
may  certainly  be  included,  for  its  quiet  beauty 
contrasts  with  and  also  enhances  the  more  ob- 
trusive beauties  of  the  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums, 
&c.,  that  flower  along  with  it.  The  stem-like 
pseudo-bulbs  are  from  1  foot  to  \\  feat  high,  as 
thick  as  one's  thumb  in  the  middle,  but  tapering 
to  both  top  and  bottom.  The  leaves  are  confined 
to  near  the  top  and  are  of  narrow,  lanceolate 
shape,  and  6  inches  to  7  inches  long.  The  raceme 
branches  into  six  or  eight  divisions  and  arches  out 
from  the  top  of  the  stem  very  gracefully.  Eich 
of  the  divisions  of  the  raceme  forms  a  pretty 
drooping  spray  about  10  inches  long,  on  which 
the  flowers  are  thickly  borne  ;  the  latter  are  each 
about  1  inch  across  and  of  a  clear,  jiale  green 
colour.  On  first  expanding,  tho  flowers  a.e  fra- 
grant, but  afterwards  become  scentless.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Colombia, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Purdie,  but,  according 
to  Messrs.  Veitch,  it  had  been  known  for  some 
years  previously,  and  was  in  cultivation  in  tho 
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noted  collection  of  Mr.  Rucker  at  least  fifty  years 
ago.  The  flowers  remain  for  several  weeks  in 
perfect  condition,  and  plants  that  were  in  bloom 
in  September  still  retain  their  attractions. 

Rhus  typhina.— Amongst  the  trees  and  shrubs 
cultivated  for  the  autumnal  colouring  of  their 
leaves,  Rhus  typhina  (the  Stag's-horn  Sumach) 
deserves  a  prominent  place.  It  is  a  small  tree  or 
large  shrub,  with  large  and  striking  pinnate  leaves 
2  feet  to  .3  feet  long,  the  leaflets  being  lanceolate, 
coarsely  toothed,  hairy,  and  numbering  from  ten 
to  thirteen  pairs  (with  an  odd  terminal  one)  on 
each  leaf.  During  the  summer  they  are  of  a  rich 
deep  green,  but  in  autumn  change  to  a  dark  crim- 
son or  purplish  red.  No  shrub  appears  to  colour 
with  greater  certainty  and  regularity,  and  this 
year,  when  many  things  have  failed  to  put  on  their 
proper  autumnal  dress,  this  has  been  as  richly 
coloured  as  ever.  The  recent  sharp  frosts  have, 
however,  prematurely  destroyed  its  beauty.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Xorth  America,  extending 
from  the  Southern  United  States  northwards  to 
Canada.  It  is  of  rather  crooked  and  ungainly 
growth  when  it  reaches  the  adult  stage,  but  when 
grown  in  a  mass  for  autumn  effect,  it  should  be 
treated  as  Paulownia  imperialis  is  sometimes  done, 
and  cut  hard  back  each  spring  before  growth 
commences,  leaving  one  or  two  shoots  only  to  each 
plant.  By  this  means  it  is  kept  low,  and  the 
foliage  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  full-grown 
tree. 

Elaeagnus  punpens.— This  is  one  of  the 
evergreen  epecies  of  Elseagnus,  and  in  the  south 
of  England  at  any  rate  it  is  a  really  valuable  and 
ornamental  shrub.  An  an  evergreen  it  is  a  wel- 
come contrast  to  the  Pontic  Rhododendrons, 
Laurels,  &c.,  with  which  so  many  gardens  are 
overburdened,  but  flowering  as  it  does  during 
October  and  November  when  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing else  is  preparing  for  the  winter's  rest,  it 
ought  to  be  doubly  appreciated.  The  leaves  are 
H  inches  to  3  inches  long,  and,  like  the  bark  of 
the  young  branches,  dark  brown  and  scabrous. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  leav.^s  is  a  vivid,  lus- 
trous green,  but  they  are  beautifully  silvery 
beneath  ;  both  surfaces  are  thickly  pitted  with 
small  holes,  but  more  especially  the  under  one, 
which  is  also  specked  with  small  darkly-coloured 
scales.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  short  clusters  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  pendulous,  some- 
what bell-shaped,  and  resemble  tiny  Fuchsia 
flowers,  the  perianth  being  only  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  long.  In  colour  they  are  of  nearly  the 
same  shade  of  silvery  grey  as  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves.  Their  greatest  charm,  however, 
as  hardy  shrubs  in  flower  in  November  is  the  rich 
powerful  fragrance,  very  much  resembling  that 
of  the  (Jardenia.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  there  are  several  very  handsome 
variegated  forms  of  it  in  cultivation.  A  fine  speci- 
men is  in  flower  near  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 
Close  to  it  is  one  also  of  the  nearly  allied  E.  glabra  ; 
this,  too,  is  in  bloom. 

AngrsBCum  bilobum.— Among  small-growing 
Orchids  no  group  is  so  charming  as  the  dwarf 
Angra-cums.  Such  species  as  A.  Sanderianum, 
A.  citratum,  and  others  are  now  fairly  well  known 
in  British  collections.  The  reverse  is  the  case,  how- 
ever, with  A.  bilobum,  which  is  now  in  bloom  at 
Kew.  It  is  rare  and  very  pretty,  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  distinct.  It  is,  like  nearly  all  the 
Angni-cums,  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  being 
found  in  the  Cape  Coast  Castle  region.  Although 
eo  uncommon  in  cultivation,  it  was  introduced 
over  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  figured  by  Dr. 
Lindley  in  his  Botaiih-al  Itegisler  in  1841.  The 
most  distinctive  character  of  this  Angra'cum  is 
its  foliage  ;  the  leaves  are  about  i.'  inches  long  and 
of  a  dark  shining  green,  speckled  with  dull  purple 
dots.  They  are  quite  narrow  at  the  base,  but 
widening  upwards  to  the  broad,  unequally 
bi-lobed  apex.  The  flowers  occur  on  slender, 
drooping  racemes  and  are  of  a  pure  glistening 
white.  As  is  the  case  with  several  other  Angriu- 
cums,  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  alike  in  shape 
and  almost  so  in  size,  the  lip  being  only  slightly 
larger   than    the  sepals.     The   flowers,  of   which 


half  a  dozen  or  more  are  borne  on  one  spike, 
are  each  a  little  over  1  inch  across,  the  pale  green 
spur  being  about  twice  as  long.  This  species, as  may 
be  judged  from  its  habitat,  requires  warm,  moist 
treatment.  Most  of  these  small  Angrajcums  are 
happiest  under  the  treatment  given  to  Phaht;- 
nopsids,  and,  on  the  whole,  few  Orchids  need 
more  care  than  they  do  to  keep  them  in  health 
for  many  years  after  importation. 

A  fine  Todea  superba. — A  plant  of  this  has 
been  under  my  care  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years,  and  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  treatment  it 
has  had  may  not  be  out  of  place.  A  very  small 
plant  was  obtained  for  fifteen  shillings.  It  was 
carefully  protected  with  a  bell-glass  and  placed  in 
a  warm  house,  the  compost  used  being  fine  peat 
with  a  good  portion  of  sand  ;  it  was  given  plenty 
of  water.  As  I  found  that  this  treatment  did  not 
answer,  I  repotted  it  in  a  good  portion  of  Sphag- 
num, well  dried,  and  gave  less  water  at  the  root. 
It  was  kept  constantly  damp  overhead  and  in  a 
much  cooler  place,  the  bell-glass  being  discarded. 
With  this  treatment  the  plant  got  on  well,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  I  had  to  shift  it  into  a  14-inch 
pan  not  more  than  6  inches  in  depth,  using  the 
same  material  for  potting.  It  is  now  in  a  cold  pit 
with  only  a  5-inch  wall.  In  the  wincer  of  1878 
we  had  32°  of  frost,  but  with  a  little  rough  manure 
round  and  a  couple  of  mats  on  the  top,  and  though 
covered  up  for  a  fortnight,  the  plant  was  quite 
fresh.  The  next  shift  was  into  a  20-inch  pan, 
using  the  potting  material  more  lumpy  than 
before.  It  is  now  in  a  house  having  a  north  as- 
pect, but  no  heat.  In  three  or  four  years  it  has 
made  a  mass  of  roots,  running  down  outside  the 
pan.  The  last  shift  given  was  into  a  pan  26  inches 
wide  and  about  8  inches  deep.  The  foliage  of 
five  years'  growth  is  quite  fresh  and  completely 
covers  the  surface  of  the  pan.  The  plant  now 
measures  7  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  A  good  supply 
of  water  is  given  when  growing,  but  is  discon- 
tinued in  winter,  so  as  not  to  excite  the  plant 
into  growth  before  the  proper  season.  The  plant 
is  syringed  once  or  twice  a  day  in  summer  and 
occasionally  in  winter.  The  thermometer  last 
year  fell  to  9°  below  zero,  and  the  only  heat  that 
reached  the  plant  was  through  a  door  that  opened 
into  a  house  kept  at  45°.  A  pan  of  Tricbomanes 
radicans  measuring  5  feet  across  standing  near 
makes  a  good  companion. — H.  Wasd,  Brinkhurn, 
iJarlini/ton,  Yorks, 

*jj*  The  photograph  sent  with  the  above  showed 
a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  this  Fern,  proving 
that  the  treatment  given  suited  it. — Ed. 

The  Tree  Tomato.— The  Tree  Tomato  (Cy- 
phomandra  betacea)  is,  though  perhaps  not  to  be 
recommended  for  the  flavour  of  its  fruit  when 
grown  in  the  Bridsh  Isles,  a  most  handsome  plant 
m  appearance.  In  the  winter  of  1893  I  received 
three  seeds  which  had  been  brought  home  from 
Ceylon.  In  due  time  the  plants  appeared,  and 
when  about  2  feet  high  were  planted  out  in  a 
large  span-roofed  Tomato  house.  They  grew  at 
a  prodigious  rate,  and  by  the  autumn  had  reached 
a  height  of  10  feet  and  had  opened  a  few  clusters 
of  whitish,  solanaceous  flowers  at  the  extremity 
of  the  stalk,  which  up  to  within  1  foot  of  the  top 
was  branchless.  Some  of  the  leaves  were  very 
large,  being  2  feet  in  length  by  over  1  foot  in 
breadth,  and  possessed  a  most  evil  odour,  inso- 
much so  that  many  persons  found  it  necessary  to 
thoroughly  wash  their  h.ands  after  touching  them. 
In  the  frost — no  heat  being  kept  in  the  house 
during  the  winter— the  leaves  died  and  the  tops  of 
the  stems  were  cut  off'.  This  spring  the  plants 
sprouted  all  up  the  stem,  and  the  lower  growths 
being  rubbed  off,  eventually  formed  large  heads, 
which  in  time  flowered  and  produced  quantities  of 
fruit.  The  latter  was  in  clusters,  the  individual 
fruits  being  smooth  and  somewhat  egg-shaped, 
more  pointed  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base,  and 
turning  a  dull  orange-red  when  presumably  ripe. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  fruit  is  equally 
unjialatable  whether  cooked  or  raw.  I  understand 
that  the  plant  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
was  from  there  im|]orted  to  Ceylon  and  India, 
where  it  is  now  common.  It  is  distinctly  striking 
and  ornamental  when  laden  with  fruit  and  flowers. 


its  large  leaves  having  quite  a  tropical  effect,  but 
nothing  but  discomfort  is  to  be  gained  by  hand- 
ling it  or  partaking  of  the  fruit.— S.  W.  F.,  Tor- 

The  weather  in  "West  Herts. — A  week  of 
variable  weather  as  regards  temperature.  During 
the  night  of  the  2nd  inst.  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer showed  7°  of  frost,  whereas  three  nights 
afterwards  the  same  instrument  never  fell  lower 
than  44°.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  week  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  2  feet  deep  has  risen  2°, 
and  at  1  foot  deep  as  much  as  6°,  and  at  the  latter 
depth  is  now  about  seasonable.  Rain  has  fallen 
on  each  of  the  last  four  days,  and  to  the  total 
depth  of  I  inch,  so  that  the  ground  is  once  more 
quite  saturated.  Yesterday  (the  5th)  was  the 
most  windy  day  for  a  month,  and  yet  the  wind  at 
no  time  exceeded  in  strength  what  sailors  would 
call  a  "  fresh  breeze,"  showing  how  calm  the 
weather  had  previously  been. — E.  M.,  Serlcham- 
sted. 


Books. 


Les  Azaleas.* — A  handy  book  on  Azaleas  and 
their  culture  under  glass  and  out  of  doors,  includ- 
ing chapters  on  grafting,  proper  soils,  manures, 
diseases  and  insects,  the  varieties  of  the  plant  and 
the  best  methods  of  packing  for  the  market;  also 
chapters  on  the  so-called  hardy  Azalea  of  Ghent — 
Azalea  mollis  and 'Azalea  amiuna. 

The  New  Forest.  t-This  is  an  agreeable, 
chatty  book  on  our  most  famous  forest.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  go  deeply  into  the  vexed  question 
of  forest  management  which  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  experts  at  the  present  time.  The  authors, 
too,  make  light  of  the  historical  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  New  Forest,  and  they  have  a  some- 
what far-fetched  theory  of  their  own  to  account 
for  the  death  of  the  "  Red  King  "  while  hunting 
among  the  New  Forest  glades,  into  which  it  is 
not  necessary  at  this  remote  period  to  follow 
them.  Apart  from  some  unorthodox  conjectures 
and  speculations,  the  reader  will  find  a  good  deal 
to  interest  him  in  the  chapters  which  deal  with 
the  forest,  its  beauties,  customs,  sports,  geology, 
inhabitants,  fauna,  flora,  &c.  Few  will  fail  to 
sympathise  with  the  authors'  hope  expressed  in 
the  concluding  chapter  that  this  beautiful  region 
may  never  become  another  black  country.  Yet 
there  appears  to  be  some  justification  for  the  fear 
which  is  implied,  since  it  is  now  a  generally 
accepted  belief  that  the  New  Forest  forms  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  coalfields  which  once  extended  from 
Somersetshire  to  Belgium.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
having  given  us  one  charming  volume  on  the  New 
Forest,  the  authors  will  not  allow  their  pens  to 
grow  rusty,  but  will  follow  it  up  with  others  on 
a  subject  which  they  know  so  intimately. 


Names  of  plants. — Lady  MaitIand.—Ca.Uleya, 

Dowiana. F.   S.   PliilHps. — Grevillea   robusta. 

Jones. — Brasfavola  cuspidata. S.   H.  B. — Phlomis 

fru  irosa. Constant  Reader. — Cotoneaster  sttinis. 

Neil    Sinclair. —  Linaiia  vulgaris. C.  S.  B. — 

Ilex  latifolius. 

Names  of  fruit. — ff.  P. — 1,  Claygate  Pearmain  ; 
2,  Striped  Beaufin  ;  3,  Rosemary  Ruaset ;  4,  not  recog- 
nised ;  5,  Pear  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  6,  Beurre  Capiau- 

mont. E.   Setriper. — 1,  Marie    Louise   d'Occle;    2, 

Winter  Nelis  ;    3,   Beurre  Ranee  ;  4,  Marie  Louise ; 

5  and  6,  next  week. W.  R.  C. — 1,  Sops  in  Wine  ; 

2,   Kerry  Pippin. M.  McMillan. — 1,   Pear   Marie 

Louise  d'Uccle  ;  2,  Marie  Louise  ;  3,  Souvenir  du 
Consres ;  4,  Vicar  of  VVinkiield ;  5,  Catillac ;  C, 
Apple  Ribston  ;  7,  not  recognised;  8,  Ecklinville  ;  !1, 
Cellini;  10,  Cox's  Pomona;  11,  Warner's  King;  12, 
Lord  Derby  ;  13,  Small's  Admirable  ;  14,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  15,  Wyken  Pippin.- J.  0.  M. — 2,  Passe  Col- 
mar  ;  4,  Doyenne  Bouissocli ;  5,  Bcurr6  Baohelier. 

A'e»no.— 1,  Lord  SuHi>ld;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent;  3,  Mure 
de  Menage;  4,  not  recognised;  5,  Cox's  Pomona;  (i, 
Small's  Admirable. 


*  "  Les  Azaleas."  By  Leon  Duval.  Illustr.ited. 
Octave  Doin,  Paris. 

t  "  The  New  Forest."  By  Rose  C.   de  Crespigny 

and  Horace  Hu<chinE(n.  Illustrated.     John  Murray. 
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"This  w  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  l^xrv re."— Shakespeare. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


COLOUR  IN  CARNATIONS. 

With  reference  to  the  catalogue  descriptions  of 
colours  of  Carnations  and  other  plants,  "E.  J.'' 
in  The  Garden  (p.  290)  complains  that  the 
descriptions  are  often  misleading.  No  doubt 
this  is  so  in  many  instances,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  done  with  the  intent  to  mislead.  It  is 
only  those  who  have  to  describe  new  varieties 
who  know  the  diiBculty  of  properly  giving  the 
many  shades  found  among  Carnations.  Be- 
sides this,  opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  most 
correct  definition  of  the  various  shades.  I  do 
not  know  the  variety  William  Scott  referred  to 
by  "E.  J.,"  but  with  respect  to  Miss  Joliffe 
being  a  good  shade  of  pink  there  is  little  doubt, 
though  I  should  describe  it  as  flesh-pink. 
Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  is  a  difficult  variety 
to  describe.  I  have  seen  blooms  of  this  which 
have  been  of  quite  a  deep  shade  of  rosy  pink, 
while  in  some  instances  they  have  been  even 
paler  than  those  of  Miss  Joliffe.  There  are  also 
other  varieties  which  vary  equally  as  much. 
In  describing  the  colours  of  the  various  classes 
of  plants,  it  becomes  somewhat  a  matter  of 
practice  rather  than  accuracy.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  scarlet  Sweet  Pea  or  the  scarlet 
Stocks  ;  they  certainlj'  differ  in  colour  from 
the  scarlet  Geraniums.  Reverting  to  Car- 
nations, the  so-called  crimsons  are  perhaps 
Bs  far  from  the  mark  as  any.  Take  the  deep 
claret- coloured  Uriah  Pike,  Duke  of  York  or 
Mrs.  Hemsley,  they  are  all  of  too  deep  a  shade 
for  crimson  proper.  I  herewith  send  you  a 
bloom  of  Leonidas,  which  is  to  my  idea  the 
true  crimson,  though  it  might  be  described  as 
deep  scarlet.  Taking  colours  as  they  are  found 
in  Carnations,  there  are  many  shades,  yet  it 
is  possible  to  follow  the  source  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  For  instance,  a  pure  white, 
crossed  with  bright  scarlet,  such  as  A.  A16ga- 
tiere,  will  give  the  soft  flesh-pink  shades 
usually,  while  the  whites  crossed  with  purple 
will  give  the  slate-coloured  shades.  Mrs. 
Llewellyn  is  quite  a  dili'erent  shade  of  pink 
from  that  of  Miss  Joliffe,  having  a  shading  of 
puri^le  in  it.  In  Bouvardias  we  have  some  dis- 
tinct shades  of  pink.  In  Priory  Beauty  there 
is  a  shading  of  purple,  while  Mrs.  Robert 
Green  has  more  of  red  shaded  pink.  This 
may  be  seen  best  under  artificial  light,  the 
latter  showing  up  much  better  than  the  deeper 
shade  of  Priory  Beauty. 

Although  in  so  many  plants  we  get  such  an 
enormous  variety  of  shades,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  yellow  and  blue  are  rarely  met  with 
in  the  same  class  of  plants.  The  Pansies 
are  the  only  instance  I  can  recall  where  the  two 
colours  are  found.  The  entire  absence  of  blue 
in  the  Rose,  Carnation,  Dahlia  and  Hollyhock 
is  remarkable,  as  almost  every  other  conceivable 
shade  of  colour  is  found. 

Perhaps  the  plant  which  has  caused  more 
disappointment  with  regard  to  colour  than  any 
other  is  the  so-called  blue  Chinese  Primula, 
which,  when  seen  under  the  very  best  light 
possible,  is  of  sombre  appearance,  and  under 
the  slightest  disadvantage  is  not  worth  looking 
at.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  not  a  good  yellow 
Chinese  Primula,  though  the  deep  yellow  eye 
and  the  other  yellow  species  would  lead  one  to 


suppose   that  there   would   be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  yellow.  A.  Hemsley. 

Cimicifuga  simplex. — Cimicifuga  raoemosa, 
a  North  American  plant  introduced  into  this 
country  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  is  the  best 
known  member  of  the  genus,  but  there  are  other 
desirable  kinds,  and  one  bearing  the  name  of  C. 
simplex  forms  a  very  attractive  feature  in  No.  4 
house  at  Kew.  The  genus  Cimicifuga  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  Ranunculus,  but  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion has  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance  of  a  strong- 
growing  Spiraea.  The  large  compound  leaves  are 
very  much  like  those  of  Spiraea  Aruncus,  while 
the  entire  plant  reaches  a  height  of  5  feet  or 
thereabouts.  The  white  flowers  are  borne  in 
branching  panicles,  and  in  many  cases  the  closely 
packed  blossoms  extend  for  quite  9  inches  along 
the  spike.  From  the  mass  of  protruding  anthers 
a  spike  of  blossom  has  a  good  deal  the  appearance 
of  a  Bottle-brush.  As  seen  at  Kew  it  is  certainly 
a  very  desirable  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory early  in  the  autumn,  at  which  time  as 
a  rule  Chrysanthemums  form  the  major  part  of 
the  floral  display,  and  the  loose  open  habit  of  the 
Cimicifuga  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  more  lumpy 
growth  of  the  Chrysanthemums. — H.  P. 

Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata. — Twenty- 
five  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  when  this  Coprosma 
was  comparatively  new,  it  was  propagated  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  many  of  our  lefding  nur- 
serymen, as  at  that  time  plants  with  variegated 
foliage  were  extremely  popular,  and  it  was  also 
adapted  for  the  style  of  bedding-out  then  in  vogue, 
that  is  in  which  long  straight  lines  of  one  par- 
ticular subject  were  used.  Though  occasionally 
employed  as  a  bedding  plant,  it  is  not  very  much 
used  for  that  purpose;  indeed,  many  gardens 
may  be  visited  without  meeting  with  it.  Still,  it 
forms  a  very  attractive  shrub  from  a  foliage  point 
of  view  for  the  greenhouse,  and  one,  too,  that  can 
it  necessary  be  turned  outside  during  the  summer. 
If  in  good  health,  the  bright  shining  green  leaves 
with  their  decided  variegation  render  it  one  of 
the  most  admired  of  greenhouse  shrubs.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  difficult  plant  to  propagate,  especially  if 
the  stock  plant  is  kept  a  little  closer  and  warmer 
than  usual.  In  a  structure  that  is  too  cool  to 
maintain  a  winter  display  of  blossoms,  such  fine- 
foliaged  plants  as  this  Coprosma  will  present  a 
cheerful  appearance  throughout  the  dull  season. 
Another  fine-foliaged  plant  well  adapted  for 
association  with  it  is  the  Japanese  Eurya  lati- 
folia  variegata,  a  Camellia-like  shrub,  with  its 
leathery  leaves  variegated  in  different  ways  with 
white  and  pink. — T. 

Alberta  magna. — This  promises  to  be  a  de- 
cidedly ornamental  shrub  for  the  greenhouse — 
that  is,  if  it  jblooms  freely  when  large,  for  at  pre- 
sent the  plants  of  it  to  be  met  with  are  only 
small,  and  consequently  do  not  flower  much. 
It  was  very  noticeable  at  Kew  lately,  and  the 
blooms  remained  in  perfection  a  considerable  time. 
It  is  a  free,  upright-growing  shrub,  of  sturdy 
habit,  clothed  with  ovate  leaves  of  a  deep  shining 
green,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  are  individually  tubular  in  shape, 
little  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  very  bright 
crimson  tint.  The  large  calyx  lobes  are  said  to 
change  after  the  flowers  have  dropped  to  a  bright 
red  colour,  thus  forming  another  noticeable  fea- 
ture. This  Alberta  is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  was 
as  a  new  plant  distributed  by  Mr.  William  Bull, 
of  Chelsea,  in  1891.  It  succeeds  well  under  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  treatment,  and  with  regard  to 
soil,  it  prefers  a  fair  proportion  of  peat  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  rough  sand.  Most  of  the  earlier 
plants  distributed  were  seedlings,  and  as  cuttings 
can  be  struck  it  will  perhaps  after  a  time  flower 
more  freely  in  a  small  state  than  it  does  now.  The 
weaker  shoots  make  the  best  cuttings.— H.  P. 

Veronica  Purple  ftueen. — This  flne  variety, 
which  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons 
last  year,  has  been  flowering  freely  with  me 
throughout  the  autumn.  The  plants  were  from 
cuttings  struck  early  in  April.  It  is  a  plant 
which  requires  very  little  skill  to  grow  it  success- 


fully. The  earlier  in  the  year  the  cuttings  can 
be  put  in  the  better.  The  young  plants  should 
be  potted  ofl'  singly  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
rooted.  They  require  stopping  about  three  times, 
and  will  then  make  flne  bushy  plants  for  5-inch 
pots.  After  the  final  shift,  the  pots  may  be 
plunged  in  the  open  ground,  or  if  planted  out 
they  will  make  good  plants  to  take  up  and  pot  in 
the  autumn,  but  then  do  not  flower  so  freely  as 
when  grown  in  pots,  especially  if  planted  in  rich 
soil.  Although  the  colour  is  against  it  for  some 
purposes,  yet  for  the  conservatory  or  window 
boxes  it  is  very  useful,  and  the  pleasant  perfume 
is  a  further  recommendation.  I  may  add  that 
some  plants  standing  in  a  sheltered  position  out 
of  doors  are  quite  unharmed  by  the  recent  frosts, 
though  we  have  registered  12°  and  plants  have 
been  frozen  through. — H. 


CROTONS. 

These  beautiful  plants  have  in  the  past  been 
much  neglected,  but  they  are  now  coming  into 
favour  again,  as  the  fine  displays  which  have 
been  seen  at  various  exhibitions  during  the 
season  testify.  As  variegated-leaved  plants 
Crotons  undoubtedly  hold  first  place,  no  other 
class  of  plants  giving  such  a  great  variety  of 
either  form  or  shades  of  colour.  Large  speci- 
mens are  very  attractive  when  well  grown,  yet 
it  is  in  the  smaller  sized  plants  that  their  beauty 
is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  while  such 
plants  are  also  more  useful.  As  table  plants 
they  are  much  in  demand,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  plants  should  not  exceed  18  inches  in 
height.  The  narrow-leaved  varieties  are  most 
appreciated  for  table  decoration,  while  the 
broad-leaved  sorts  are  better  adapted  for  group- 
ing. 

To  grow  Crotons  successfully  they  require  a 
high  temperature  and  to  be  fully  exposed  to  all 
the  light  obtainable,  and  though  a  little  shading 
may  be  necessary  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer,  the  less 
they  are  shaded  the  brighter  the  variegation 
will  be.  If  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the 
watering  and  a  moist  atmosphere  maintained, 
Crotons  will  withstand  the  brightest  sunshine 
we  get— that  is,  provided  they  have  been  grown 
on  from  the  time  of  starting  into  growth  in  the 
spring  under  such  conditions,  but  it  would  be 
fatal  to  plants  which  had  been  growing  freely 
under  shading  to  fully  expose  them  when  the 
growths  are  young  and  tender. 

Crotons  do  not  require  much  pot  room— in 
fact,  they  are  all  the  better  for  being  confined 
to  comparatively  small  pots,  4.J-inch  pots  being 
quite  large  enough  for  plants  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  high.  They  succeed  in  any  ordinary 
compost,  but  good  drainage  should  be  given, 
and  if  grown  in  a  light  sandy  compost  they  keep 
their  variegation  better  than  when  in  a  richer 
soil.  After  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
a  little  liquid  manure  may  be  used  from  time 
to  time  until  the  plants  have  made  their  growth. 
Cow  manure  and  soot  make  the  best  liquid 
manure,  but  it  should  be  made  some  time  before 
it  is  required  for  use,  so  that  it  may  settle  down 
and  be  used  when  quite  clear. 

The  best  time  for  propagating  Crotons  is  from 
now  onwards  to  the  end  of  January.  If  good- 
sized  tops  are  taken  from  plants  with  well- 
matured  growths  they  will  root  freely  in  the 
stove  propagating  pit.  A  little  dry  sand  should 
be  applied  to  the  base  of  the  cuttings  as  soon  as 
taken  off ;  this  will  prevent  bleeding,  and  the 
cuttings  will  not  be  so  likely  to  rot  at  the  base. 
The  cuttings  should  be  kept  quite  close  and 
shaded  until  they  begin  to  make  roots  ;  with 
care  large  cuttings  may  be  rooted  without  losing 
a  leaf.  One  important  matter  is  to  keep  the 
plants  free  from  insect  pests  ;  like  most  plants 
requiring  a  high  temperature,  they  are  subject 
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to  the  attacks  of  thrips,  red  spider  and  other 
pests.  If  the  plants  are  properly  cleansed  by 
sponging  and  fumigating,  the  syringe,  if  properly 
used,  will  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping  them 
clean  afterwards. 

Varieties. 

These  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  besides 
which,  when  seen  under  different  conditions 
they  vary  so  much,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection  and  keep  within  a  reasonable  limit. 
Many  of  the  older  sorts  still  hold  their  own. 
C.  majesticus,  for  instance,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  of  the  long,  narrow-leaved  varieties, 
and  may  always  be  relied  on  to  colour  well. 
Angustifolius,  though  more  difficult  to  grow, 
is  when  well  done  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful. Countess  and  Superbus  are  both 
good  narrow-leaved  varieties  and  rarely  run 
out  of  colour.  Golden  Ring  is  a  newer  variety, 
with  long,  narrow-twiated  leaves,  the  variega- 
tion being  of  a  rich  golden  hue.  Flambeau 
is  a  very  highly  coloured  variety,  the  deep 
golden  variegation  changing  to  a  rich  crimson 
hue.  Ruberrimus  is  another  good  narrow- 
leaved  variety,  which  changes  to  a  rich  crimson. 
Of  broader  leaved  varieties  which  change  to  a 
ruddy  hue,  Musaicus,  Etna,  Formosus,  New- 
mani,  Mortefontainensis,  Flamingo,  Emperor 
Alexander  III.,  and  Gordoni  are  among  the 
best.  Of  those  which  retain  the  yellow,  Thomp- 
soni  is  one  of  the  most  effective,  and  Morte- 
fontainensis is  another  which  may  be  strongly 
recommended.  Earl  Derby,  which  has  a  broad 
linear  marking  of  bright  yellow,  is  very  pretty, 
but  rather  inclined  to  revert  to  green.  Warreni, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Massangeanus,  Bergmani,  and 
Lady  Zetland  are  others  which  should  find  a 
place  in  every  collection. 

Croton  leaves  are  now  much  used  for  decora- 
tion, and  most  of  those  referred  to  above  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  the  purpose.  Ele- 
gantissimus  often  makes  shoots  with  the  ter- 
minal leaves  {)ure  golden  yellow,  and  these  may 
be  used  with  tine  effect  in  bouquets.  H. 


ITrceolina  pendula.— There  is  no  danger  of 
confounding  this  Urceolina  with  any  other 
bulbous  plant  now  in  flower,  as  the  blossoms  are 
remarkably  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
beautiful.  Various  notes  on  this  plant  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  The  Garden,  and  a 
coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  May  12,  1888,  but 
it  is  so  charming  just  now  as  to  well  merit  a 
passing  notice.  The  foliage  is  very  tike  that  of 
the  Eucharis,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  closely  allied, 
though  in  general  appearance  the  flowers  ar.3  very 
different,  presenting  as  thev  do  the  appearance  of 
an  inverted  urn.  The  body  of  the  flower  is  of 
golden  yellow  colour,  while  at  the  mouth  where 
the  segments  are  divided  it  is  green.  The  best 
time  for  repotting  this  Urceolina  is  early  in  the 
year,  and  after  this  the  plants  will  still  start  into 
growth,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
leaves  will  die  off.  When  this  takes  place  water 
must  be  given  more  sparingly,  but  the  soil  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry.  After  this  the 
flower-spikes  will  soon  make  their  appearance, 
but  the  plants  are  by  no  means  regular  in  their 
blooming,  which  in  a  general  way  is  an  advantage, 
as  their  season  of  flowering  is  spread  over  a  much 
longer  period  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  all 
threw  up  their  spikes  at  once.  This  plant,  which 
is  also  known  by  the  specific  name  of  aurea,'is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Pearce 
when  travelling  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
during  the  year  180.3,  and  it  first  flowered  in  their 
establishment  a  jear  later.  Its  affinity  to  the 
J-.ucharis  suggested  to  Messrs.  Clibran  a  hybrid 
between  the  two,  and  Urceocharis  Clibrani  was 
the  result.  The  flowers  of  the  hybrid  are  in  shape 
more  like  those  of  the  Urceolina,  while  the  colour 
18  white,  as  in  the  other  pirent.  It  seems  to  bloom 
at  various    seasons  of  the   year,   but  chiefly  in 


spring  and  early  summer.  When  strong  enough 
it  is  probable  that  flowers  will  be  produced  con- 
tinuously for  lengthened  periods.— H.  P. 

SiphocampyloB  Humboldtianus.  —  Good 
plants  of  this  will,  if  placed  under  favourable 
conditions,  be  very  rartly  without  flowers  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  An  illustration  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  though  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  different  horticultural  publica- 
tions as  a  summer-flowering  plant,  it  is  now 
blooming  just  as  freely  as  it  was  in  July,  and  bids 
fair  to  continue  for  months.  It  is  also  known  as 
S.  fulgens.  When  in  good  condition  it  forms  a 
freely-branched  plant  of  a  half-shrubby  character, 
clothed  with  dark  green  leaves  and  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  its  bright  scarlet  tubular-shaped 
blossoms.  A  soil  consisting  of  good  loam  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand  will 
suit  it  well.  Liquid  manure  occasionally  is  also 
of  great  service,  as  a  little  additional  stimulant 
applied  in  this  way  is  better  than  putting  the 
plants  into  large  pots.  S.  Humboldtianus  is  a 
native  of^  Peru,  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1867.  The  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house 
will  suit  it  best.  Though  the  genus  Siphocampy- 
los  consists  of  nearly  lOO  species,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  any  other  kind  besides  that  above  mentioned 
is  to  be  met  with. — T. 

Acacia  platyptera.— There  is  no  danger  of 
confounding  this  Acacia  with  any  other  species, 
for  the  curiously  winged  stems  are  so  very  dis- 
tinct, added  to  which  it  is  now  in  flower,  while 
the  other  members  of  the  genus  (or  at  least  those 
in  general  cultivation)  bloom  in  the  spring.  The 
wings,  which  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
stems  and  branches,  are  green,  and  in  some  in- 
stances nearly  half-an-inch  wide.  The  flowers 
are  disposed  in  the  shape  of  little  balls  along 
the  shoots  and  are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow ; 
they  remain  in  perfection  longer  than  those  of  the 
spring  flowering  members  of  the  genus,  and  a 
succession  is  kept  up  for  some  time.  This 
Acacia  is  a  native  of  the  Swan  River  district 
in  Western  Australia,  and  was  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1840.  It  is  not  very  easily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings,  and  is  also  less  vigorous  in 
growth  than  many  of  the  others.— T. 


Chrysanthemums. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  TRENT  PARK, 

BARNET. 

In  some  notes  referring  to  the  chief  exhibition 
at  the  Aquarium  last  year  I  stated  that  the  first 
prize  forty-eight  Japanese  blooms  from  Mr.  F. 
Bevan,  and  staged  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees,  were  the  finest  ever  exhibited.  Inspect- 
ing the  collection  recently,  I  could  not  help 
observing  the  splendid  growth  of  the  plants. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  time  to  sjieak  much 
of  cultural  items,  but  I  may  say  Mr.  Lees  takes 
each  individual  variety  and  adapts  his  mode  of 
treatment  to  the  constitution  of  the  same.  The 
result  is  very  few  mistakes  indeed,  and  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Trent  Park  is  very  rich 
in  novelties— that  i.s,  in  sorts  about  which  little 
was  known  befora—  such  success  is  the  more  re- 
markable. It  is  of  the  lately-introduced  Chry- 
santhemums I  would  like  to  make  a  few  notes. 
In  speaking  of  the  size  of  any  sort  1  may  say  the 
measurements  are  mental. 

White  Varieties. 

Mlle.  M.  a.  de  Galbert  has  a  bloom  7  inches 
across  and  of  similar  depth,  with  rich,  flat  florets 
hanging  in  wave- like  form.  The  colour  is  white 
and  the  quality  is  superb.  I  am  pretty  certain 
this  variety  will  be  more  highly  esteemed  than  is 
Mile.  Thi^rese  Rey.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Ernest 
Calvat. 

Mutual  Friend  is  an  American- raised  kind. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white;  the   florets  wide, 


thick  and  long,  forming  perhaps  a  somewhat 
flat  bloom,  but  ot  very  fine  substance.  The 
growth,  too,  is  dwarf,  and  in  other  respects  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

Mme.  Caenot  is  a  charming  pure  white,  of  ex- 
quisite formation.  The  blccm  is  large  and  of  fine 
quality  ;  the  type  is  pure  Japanese,  that  is,  in- 
formal in  arrangement,  yet  with  a  finished  outline. 

Mme.  Ad.  Moulin.  —  This  white,  though  in 
cultivation  some  time,  is  but  little  known  ;  but 
when  Mr.  Lees'  specimens  are  seen  there  will  be 
many  who  wish  to  possess  it.  The  variety  has 
very  long  drooping  florets,  forming  a  mass  over 
6  inches  across,  the  depth  consideiably  more.  It 
is  a  handsome  flower,  and  the  plant  seems  of  easy 
growth. 

Mme.  Ad.  Chatin. — This  is  a  beautifully 
formed,  loosely  incurved  Japanese  of  immense  size, 
pure  sparkling  white  and  of  rich  substance  ;  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  of  this  particular  type.  It  is 
dwarf  in  growth. 

Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie.— Another  pure 
white  handsome  form.  The  petals  reflex  and 
build  up  a  full  massive  blossom  of  large  size,  of 
notable  substance,  and  richness  of  texture. 
Habit  very  dwarf.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that 
late  buds  come  best. 

When  such  grand  Chrysanthemums  as  the 
above  become  more  widely  known,  the  old 
sorts  as  Avalanche,  Staustead  White,  and  so  on 
will  be  discarded.  That  promising  white  of 
laat  year,  Philadelphia,  is  not  a  success,  nor 
does  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea  exhibit  any  merits  yet. 
The  newer  yellows  are  represented  by  ^ 

Ph(ebus,  one  of  the  grandest  of  Chrysanthe-  H 
mums.     The   blooms  are  large,   full,  and  deep,    "^ 
with  wide  petals  of  extra  substance  and  richness. 
The  colour  is  pure  chrome-yellow,  and  the  growth 
all  that  can  be  desired. 

Amiral  Avellan  is  a  magnificent  bloom  with 
somewhat  pointed  florets.  It  is  a  huge,  full 
massive  flower,  with  a  deep  yellow  shade  of  es- 
pecial richness.     A  dwarf,  easily  grown  kind. 

Pallanza. — From  the  first  I  thought  much  of 
this  variety  ;  and  although  the  flowers  I  had  sub- 
sequently seen  appeared  too  small  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  exhibitors,  my  early  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  splendid  blooms  at  Trent  Park.  They  are 
of  extra  depth,  full,  and  exceedingly  rich.  The 
colour  is  a  deeper  shade  than  that  of  Sunflower, 
and  with  that  exception  much  like  it  in  its  best 
form.     Little  more  need  be  said  to  commend  it. 

M.  Pankoucke  is  a  true  Japanese,  full,  deep, 
and  of  curling  formation  ;  an  especially  fine  show 
flower  of  M.  Calvat's  raising. 

Thomas  Wilkins  is  a  very  fine  large  Chrysan- 
themum, and  on  that  account  will  be  popular, 
but  personally  I  do  not  like  to  compare  it  with 
the  few  yellows  I  have  already  named.  The  for- 
mation is  excellent,  but  the  colour  somewhat  dull. 
A  yellow  that  has  failed  to  maintain  its  promise 
in  this  collection  is  Duchess  of  York. 

The  more  striking  among  dark  shades  and 
other  colours  were — 

M.  Geoeces  Biron. — A  splendid  dark  crimson 
flower.  The  florets  reflex,  and  thus  show  the 
dark  shade  whi^h  is  welcome  among  so  many 
light  colours.     This  is  a  fine  addition. 

M.  Ch.  Molin  is  a  bronzy  yellow,  of  great 
beauty.  It  has  flat  florets,  and  the  blooms, 
although  not  of  extra  size,  are  full,  deep  and 
striking.     The  growth  is  excellent  in  this  case. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
included  among  the  whites,  but  there  is  just  a 
shade  of  pink  in  the  lower  portion  to  prevent  it. 

Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry  is  scarcely  open,  but  it 
promises  to  be  an  acquisition  among  dark-coloured 
flowers. 

Mei'Iiisto  is  a  huge  bloom,  of  a  reddish  buff 
shade.  There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  much 
character  in  the  formation,  but  the  growth  is  extra 
dwarf.  M.  R.  Ballantine,  Directeur  Tisserand, 
and  Reine  d'Angleterre  also  promise  well.  These 
are  not  yet  open.  Among  the  older  sorts,  E.  Moly- 
neux.  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Viviand  Morel,  Mlle. 
Th6rfeee  Rey,   and  many  other  noted  Japanese 
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forts  are  in  magnificent  form.  The  chief  incurved 
flower  of  recent  date  is  undoubtedly 

Globe  d'Or,  one  of  the  very  best  of  that  class 
ever  seen.  I  fhould  say  the  blooms  measure 
nearly  6  inches  by  5  inches,  and  have  a  perfectly 
finished  appearance.  The  colour  is  buff-yellow. 
This  sort  is  hig;hly  thought  of  by  Mr.  Lees. 

J.  AcATE.— This  is  a  magnificent  .spotless  white 
of  very  fine  incurved  shape.  It  is  as  large  as  the 
finest  Empress  of  India— something  that  should 
recommend  it. 

RoBEET  Petfield  is  a  very  fine  pink  flower, 
large,  full,  and  deep.  When  the  final  touches  are 
given  to  the  specimens  at  Trent  Park  they  will 
be  among  the  best  of  the  incurved  blooms.  Wm. 
Tunnington  is  promising,  so  also  is  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Kingston,  but  absolute  failures  are  John  Fulford, 
Owen's  Crimson,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  and  others.  I 
may,  however,  refer  to  these  when  I  have  seen 
them  in  other  collections,  for  it  is  advisable  not  to 
condemn  a  variety  unless  seen  in  indifferent  form 


everywhere. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS    AT    CAMBERWELL. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  connection  with 
growing  the  Chrysanthemum  in  close  proximity 
to  the  heart  of  the  great  metropolis,  but  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  of  the  Lilford  Road  Nurseries, 
always  seems  to  overcome  them.  For  some  years 
past,  probably  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  Lilford 
Road  collection  has  always  ranked  as  one  of  the 
leading  trade  displays,  and  has  been  a  popular 
place  of  public  resort  during  the  autumn  season. 
Mr.  Davis  has  several  glass  structures  full  of 
plants  in  full  bloom,  but  the  chief  interest  must, 
of  course,  be  centred  in  the  large  show  house,  so 
well  known  to  all  amateurs  and  visitors  to  Cam- 
berwell. 

All  the  leading  novelties  of  the  past  few  years 
are  to  be  found  at  Camberwell,  whether  they  be 
of  Continental  or  of  American  origin.  Among 
Japanese,  which,  of  course,  are  greatly  in  the 
majority,  we  noticed  a  thoroughly  representative 
collection  of  Ernest  Calvat'e  novelties,  such  as 
Dr.  AUard,  a  Japanese  incurved,  a  deep  golden 
yellow,  lined  chestnut-red  inside  ;  Vice-President 
Calvat,  a  highly-coloured,  mop-like  flower,  of 
crimson  and  gold  ;  Mme.  Carnot,  a  grand  white 
Japanese,  introduced  two  seasons  ago  ;  M.  Gruyer, 
rather  broad  florets,  curly  at  the  tips,  colour  rosy 
mauve,  tinted  yellow  in  the  centre.  President 
Borel,  now  well  known,  is  also  in  fine  form.  M. 
Pankoucke,  a  rich  yellow  Japane.-e,  certificated 
by  the  N.C.S.  last  seafon,  is  also  likely  to  main- 
tain its  reputation.  Souvenir  de  petite  Amie, 
white  and  dwarf,  is  also  in  good  form.  Another 
grand  white.  Mile.  Therese  Rey,  too  well  known 
to  require  description  here,  is  still  regarded  by 
Mr.  Davis  as  the  best  of  its  colour.  M.  Ch.  Molin, 
Louise,  and  one  or  two  others  from  the  same 
source  are  also  entitled  to  a  special  word  of 
mention.  Other  varieties  of  E.  Calvat's  are  Reine 
d'Angleterre,  certificated  last  season,  rather  a 
loosely-built  flower,  somewhat  like  a  rosy  purple 
Condor,  and  Amiral  Avellan,  only  sent  out  this 
spring,  a  very  rich  shade  of  golden  yellow  and  a 
most  promising  variety,  as  it  is  good  wherever 
we  have  seen  it. 

The  other  Continental  growers  are  represented 
by  Globe  d'Or,  a  finely- incurved  variety,  rather 
large  in  size  and  of  a  pure  golden  yellow-tinted 
bronze ;  by  Comte  Lurani,  a  charming  Japanese, 
figured  in  The  Garden  of  September  29,  1894, 
and  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  rosy  pink  on  a  white 
ground  ;  M.  Joanny  Molin,  brilliant  crimson,  but 
rather  small  for  a  Japanese ;  and  Junon,  a  fine 
Anemone,  of  pale  lilac,  with  fine  ray  florets. 
Mme.  Paul  Lacroix,  pale  sulphur-white,  rather 
large,  and  Hamlet,  introduced  many  years  ago, 
but  still  a  grand  shade  of  salmon-carmine,  with 
a  golden  reverse,  maintain  the  reputation  of 
growers  like  M.  Simon  Delaux  and  M.  L.  La- 
croix. Viviand  Morel,  raised  by  the  latter-named 
gentleman,  is  always  good,  and  even  in  America 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best.  Th.  Denis,  Mile. 
M?lanie  Fabre,  Le  Deuil  (a  well-known  Anemone), 
Descartes  {also  an  Anemone,  and  one  of  the  finest 
tones  of  colour  in  the  section — rich  velvety,  vinous 


crimson,  with  a  high  centre  speckled  gold),  and 
M.  R.  Bahuant,  an  incurved  now  in  general  cul- 
tivation, all  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel. 

American  novelties  of  course  at  once  suggest  the 
name  of  Philadelphia,  the  much-vaunted  Japanese 
incuived,  which  received  a  silver-gilt  medal  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  last  November,  after  being  sent 
3000  miles  across  the  Atlantic.  As  growing  at 
Camberwell  and  at  other  places  it  cannot  be  fairly 
described  as  a  white  ;  the  colour  is  really  a  pale 
sulphur-yellow.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  a  variety 
raised  by  Mr.  Surman,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  fine 
type  of  the  true  incurved,  and  was  certificated  as 
such  last  year.  This  seems  to  maintain  its  form, 
a  rarity  with  most  of  the  best  American  kinds  ; 
the  colour  is  lilac-pink,  and  the  blooms  are  some- 
thing between  a  Princess  of  Wales  and  a  Princess 
of  Teck.  G.  W.  Childs,  a  rich  velvety  crimson, 
is  exceptionally  fine  ;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  introduced 
last  year,  is  early,  and  a  good  pale  pink  Japanese 
very  round  in  form.  Niveum,  a  tine  white  Japanese, 
also  keeps  its  good  name.  A  new  variety,  Major 
Bonaffon,  is  not  at  the  time  of  writing  sufficiently 
expanded  to  say  whether  it  will  be  of  the  true  in- 
curved or  the  Japanese  incurved,  but  the  colour 
is  pure  and  clear,  a  decided  yellow.  J.  H.  Runci- 
man  has  broad  florets  notched  at  the  tips,  and  is  a 
variety  of  the  Japanese  section,  colour  rich  golden 
yellow. 

Passing  on  to  home  raised  and  other  varieties, 
we  found  H.  Shoesmith,  a  Japanese  with  long 
drooping  florets,  colour  pale  lemon-tinted  canary, 
in  good  form.  Pallanza,  a  grand  golden  yellow 
Japanese,  and  William  Seward,  very  dark  crim- 
son, were  also  much  in  evidence.  Charles  Davis, 
the  rosy-bronze  sport  from  Viviand  Morel,  still  re- 
mains as  good  as  ever.  Lady  Byron,  a  new  white 
Japanese  recently  certificated,  but  not  yet  in 
commerce,  is  also  considered  to  be  a  most  promis- 
ing novelty.  Pride  of  Madford,  a  rich  shade  of 
rosy-amaranth,  is  a  seedling  raised  in  Australia. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford,  a  rosy-bronze  sport  from  Wm. 
Tricker,  is  fairly  well  known,  and  William  Bolia, 
rosy-purple  amaranth,  is  a  bright-looking  Japan- 
ese kind. 

In  the  small  house  adjoining  Mr.  Davis  has  an 
interesting  collection  of  all  the  old  Anemone  and 
reflexed  sorts,  which  he  has  collected  for  purpose 
of  identification.  There  are  about  a  hundred  va- 
rieties of  Anemones  and  thirty  varieties  of  reflexed, 
many  of  which  present-day  cultivators  would 
hardly  know. 

There  were  still  a  few  early-flowering  varieties 
at  the  time  of  our  visit ;  one,  Commt.  Schneider,  a 
small  reflexed  Japanese  not  unlike  old  Progne, 
was  violet  scented.  There  was  a  large  number  of 
the  white  and  yellow  forms  of  Lady  Selborne, 
Ryecroft  Glory,  Lady  Fitzwygram,  Chev.  Ange 
Bandiera,  Saml,  Barlow,  Arthur  Crepey,  M,  Louis 
Lionnet,  Mme,  Hy.  Devered,  and  others  of  the 
early  group, 

ChrysantlieinumB  in  fruit  houses. — I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  putting  plants  into  fruit 
houses  even  if  occupying  only  side  shelves  or 
stages,  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  present-day 
system  of  blocking  up  Peach  houses  and  vineries 
with  Chrysanthemums  in  October  ?  At  this  date 
Peach  trees,  especially  in  late  houses,  have  still 
much  of  their  foliage  left  on  them,  and  the  roots 
need  all  the  air  and  sun  possible,  as  unma- 
tured roots  mean  unripened  wood  and  badly 
developed  fruit  and  wood-buds.  Moreover,  the 
best  and  most  fibrous  portion  of  the  roots  which 
lies  nearest  the  surface  of  the  border  is  kept  in  a 
saturated  condition  by  the  repeated  watering  of 
the  Chrysanthemums,  the  case  being  rendered 
much  worse  when  the  pots  are  stood  on  the  bare 
border  and  not  on  bricks  or  trellises.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  deterioration  of  many  fine  healthy 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  is  due  entirely  to 
crowding  the  house  with  Chrysanthemums.  Many 
gardeners  also  lacking  space  are  compelled  to  use 
their  vineries  for  the  same  purpose,  closing  the 
ventilators  and  even  employing  fire-heat  in  order 
to  shield  the  foliage  from  frost  or  keep  the  blooms 
from  damping,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the 


utmost  coolness  and  even  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  Vines.  Of  course,  the 
plants  must  be  accommodated  somewhere,  but 
while  congratulating  all  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  large  conservatory,  carriage 
court,  or  some  such  structure  capable  of  holding 
all  their  stock,  I  would  urge  upon  others  lacking 
this  convenience  the  necessity  of  storing  as  many 
of  their  plants  as  possible  in  houses  not  contain- 
ing fruit  trees,  and  as  few  us  possible  in  vineries 
and  Peach  houses. — J.  V. 

Fragrant  Chrysanthemums.— A  few  years 
ago  there  was  some  little  interest  in  these, 
and  the  names  of  several  varieties  were  recorded 
in  The  Gardes  as  possessing  the  peculiarity  of 
perfume.  Commandant  Schneider,  a  small  Japan- 
ese of  reflexed  form,  colour  purple-amaranth,  was 
pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Camberwell,  and  the  perfume  was  undoubtedly 
that  of  Violets.  More  recently  at  Swanley, 
Messrs.  Cannell's  foreman  showed  me  a  variety 
called  Striped  Odorata,  a  small  blush-coloured 
Japanese  with  a  stripe  of  yellow  down  the  middle 
of  each  floret,  which  smelt  sweetly,  although  it 
was  difficult  to  say  what  its  scent  was  like.  It 
seems  that  hot,  dry  weather  is  favourable  for  the 
detection  of  sweet-smelling  Chrysanthemums,  as 
both  growers  pointed  out  that  it  was  always  more 
noticeable    under    such    circumstances.  —  Chry- 

SANTH, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  LEWISHAM. 
Many  growers  and  admirers  of  the  popular 
autumn  flower  will  remember  Mr,  H.  J,  Jones  set- 
tling down  at  the  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  some  five  years  ago,  and  must  be  as- 
tonished at  the  rapid,  but  well-deserved  success 
that  has  attended  him  as  a  raiser,  grower,  and 
importer  of  new  Chrysanthemums,  As  an  ex- 
hibitor at  some  of  the  "large  shows  his  departure 
from  beaten  tracks,  but  particularly  the  artistic 
displays  of  cut  blooms  in  vases,  which  he  was 
the  first  to  bring  into  prominence,  excited  great 
attention  from  many  who  had  become  tired  of  the 
ordinary  crowded  groups  usually  met  with,  and 
called  forth  much  praise  from  those  who  could 
properly  appreciate  the  innovation. 

Our  visit  to  Ryecroft  Nursery  was  made  this 
year  towards  the  close  of  October,  and  although 
we  expected  much  we  were  by  no  means  disap- 
pointed, for  the  collection  was  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state,  there  being  but  few  flowers  un- 
developed. There  are  several  large  greenhouses 
in  which  Chrysanthemums  are  housed,  and  the 
Ryecroft  collection  contains  a  large  percentage 
this  season  of  finely  grown  varieties  of  recognised 
merit  besides  all  the  novelties  from  the  home 
and  foreign  raisers.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
and  most  representative  collection  of  new 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
bears  evidence  of  close  attention  and  continuous 
labour  in  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  plants 
display  their  blooms,  . 

This  year  an  alteration  has  been  made  in  group- 
ing the  Chrysanthemums  in  the  largo  show  green- 
house A  bank  of  plants  runs  down  the  middle 
of  the  house  the  whole  way,  a  narrow  bank  being 
placed  down  the  sides,  leaving  a  sinuous,  wmding 
path  between.  It  seems  to  be  an  improveinent 
on  the  plan  adopted  in  previous  years,  when  there 
was  only  one  path  down  the  middle  and  a  group 
of  plants  on  each  side.  On  entering,  the  visitor 
is  struck  with  the  brightness  and  clearness  of 
colour  visible  and  the  tasteful  method  of  arranging 
the  colours.  There  are  some  splendid  examples 
of  cultural  skill  in  many  ca!es,  the  flowers  ot 
William  Seward  being  the  finest  we  have  seen. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  some  of  the  ol<i  esta- 
blished favourite  varieties  such  as  Charles  Davis, 
Col,  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Trafford,  but  ne^^er  ones 
like  Mrs.  E.  G.  Whittle,  Ph.t-bus,  Pallanza,  Miss 
Ethel  Addison,  M.  Ch.  Molin,  C.  H.  Curtis,  D.  B. 
Crane,  Descartes,  A.  H.  Fewkes,  &c.,  can  be 
found  in  quantity.         ,        .        ^  ,  u-         )i,„ 

Dealing  firsc  with  Continental  novelties,  the 
seedlings  of  that  eminently  successful  grower,  M. 
Ernest  Calvat,  claim  the  premier  position.   M.  Lti. 
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Molin,  a  Japanese,  rich  yellow  and  bronze,  is  very 
attractive  ;  President  Borel,  another  well-known 
kind,  needs  no  description  ;  Mme.  Ad.  Chatin,  a 
fine  white  Japanese,  is  in  good  form,  as  is  also 
Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  a  rosy  amaranth  and  silvery 
Japanese  of  a  very  rich  tone.  Amiral  Avellan  is 
a  very  fine  golden  yellow  Japanese  ;  Souvenir  de 
Petite  Amie,  white,  and  Louise,  a  massive  incurving 
Japanese,  recently  seen  at  the  shows  in  excellent 
form,  maintain  the  opinion  formed  of  them  several 
years  ago  when  first  introduced  and  certificated. 
JIme.  M.  Ricoud  is  useful  for  amateurs,  as  it 
comes  easy  ;  it  is  a  Japanese  of  globular  form, 
colour  pretty  shade  of  rosy  pink  tipped  white. 
L'Aigle  des  Alpes  is  very  distinct  ;  it  has  rather 
broad  florets,  incurving  at  the  tips,  colour  car- 
mine-crimson with  golden  reverse.  M.  J.  Ginet  is 
a  Japanese,  colour  purplish  amaranth,  silvery 
white  reverse.  Mile.  Therfese  Rey,  the  finest 
white  Japanese  in  existence,  both  here  and  in  New 
Zealand,  also  substantiates  its  claim  to  superiority. 
Commandant  Blusset,  rich  purple-amaranth,  is 
also  a  Japanese  of  striking  colour  and  effect. 
M.  J.  Lallemand,  although  a  novelty  of  1S95,  is 
too  long  in  the  floret  and  too  loose  even  for  a 
Japanese,  and  Reine  d'Angleterre,  very  large,  but 
loose,  is  a  white  Japanese,  suffused  purple.  Very 
bright  in  its  crimson  and  gold  is  M.  B.  Giroud,  a 
deep,  round-built  flower  of  good  Japanese  form. 
Noces  d'Or  is  of  a  fine  clear  shade  of  golden 
yellow,  an  incurving  Japanese  ;  Mme.  Carnot,  a 
large  white  Japanese :  and  President  Carnot,  crim- 
son-carmine and  golden  reverse,  are  both  in  good 
form.  Boule  d'Or  seems  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  favourites  with  those  who  like  the  large, 
solid  incurved  Japanese,  the  colour,  a  golden 
amber,  being  very  distinct.  President  Armand, 
Uirecteur  Tisserand  and  many  others  are  equally 
meritorious. 

Other  French  growers,  such  as  M.  Lacroix  and 
M.  Hoste,  are  also  represented,  and  several  others 
whose  names  are  not  so  familiar  to  English 
growers.  Phctbus,  a  new  yellow  Japanese  of  a 
rich  golden  shade,  and  Linnee,  a  Japanese  in- 
curved, chestnut  and  buff,  both  come  from  the 
former  raiser.  Mme.  Paul  Lacroix  is  another,  a 
Japanese  of  pale  sulphur-yellow  passing  to  prim- 
rose. M.  Ch.  Delahousse  is  very  distinct,  a  fine 
velvety  purple-amaranth,  silvery  pink  reverse,  a 
Japanese.  La  Garonne,  a  pretty  Japanese  of  me- 
dium size,  suffused  rosy  pink,  centre  tinted  yellow  ; 
Sirfene,  a  Japanese  reflexing  bloom,  jjale  blush, 
and  Jean  Bart,  a  Japanese,  colour  terracotta 
with  golden  reverse,  a  warm  shade  of  colour,  are 
all  worthy  of  a  note.  Then  Tendresse,  a  Japan- 
ese, rather  loose  in  build,  but  of  a  delicate  blush, 
tinted  yellow.  Globe  d'Or,  one  of  the  few  real  in- 
curved kinds  from  France,  a  fine  form,  colour  pure 
golden  yellow,  and  others  such  as  Duchesse  de 
Grammont,  Surprise,  M.  Aug.  Lacvivier,  Phrynfi, 
Guirlande,  C.  Darville,  Mme.  Rozain,  Le  Frin- 
gant,  M.  Catros  Geraud,  &c.,  arrest  attention. 

American  seedlings  are  not  quite  so  numerous 
or  so  fine  as  we  might  have  expected,  excepting 
here  and  there.  Home-raised  seedlings  and  one 
or  two  Australian  novelties  help  to  swell  the  col- 
lection, and  it  is  pleasing  to  record  that  some  of 
the  English  amateurs,  like  Mr.  Shea  and  Mr. 
Briscoe  Ironside,  are  still  busy  at  the  work,  and, 
knowing  the  requirements  of  the  English  exhibi- 
tor, are  less  likely  to  work  haphazard  than  some 
of  the  foreigners  seem  to  do.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea, 
the  large  white  Japanese  introduced  this  spring, 
is  pale  sulphur  in  colour,  but  a  later  bud  is  sug- 
trested  where  greater  purity  of  tint  is  required. 
Miss  Ethel  Addison,  a  large  incurved  Jajianese, 
amaranth  and  silver  ;  Mutual  Friend,  a  large 
white  American  Japanese;  and  Pallanza,  rich 
golden  yellow,  are  all  faultless  both  in  size  and 
colour.  Kiny  of  the  (Chrysanthemums  is  striking ; 
it  is  a  golden  buff  Japanese.  Miss  Clara  Walker, 
a  large  pure  white  Japanese,  is  remarkable  for  its 
length  of  floret.  A.  H.  Fewkes,  Japanese  in- 
curved, is  rich  deep  yellow,  and  Duchess  of  Wel- 
lington is  of  the  same  type  and  colour,  (jol.  W.  B. 
Smith  is  well  known  ;  so,  too,  are  Mme.  Cambon', 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  and  Col.  Chase.  Philadelphia  is 
disappointing,  the  colour  is  far  from    the    pure 


white  which  we  saw  last  year  when  it  was  sent 
over  from  America.  Queen  of  the  Buffs,  Lady 
Play  fair,  Mrs.  Geo.  J.  lis,  Mrs.  D.  Airdrie,  Pearl 
Beauty,  and  many  others  must  be  passed  over 
owing  to  want  of  space. 

Incurved  varieties  are  well  represented,  D.  B. 
Crane,  a  richly  coloured,  well-formed  variety, 
being  one  of  the  newest.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  is 
large,  pure  yellow  in  colour,  and  has  very  sharply 
pointed  florets.  Baron  Hirsch,  fine  in  build,  rich 
golden  chestnut,  is  also  good.  Mme.  Darrier, 
nankeen-yellow  ;  Globe  d'Or,  golden  yellow  ;  and 
Mr.  James  Murray,  bright  rosy  pink  and  new, 
are  well  represented.  Other  varieties,  viz.,  Re- 
fulgens,  Mme.  F.  Mistral,  Brookleigh  Gem, 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  J.  Agate,  Golden  Empress  of  India 
prove  that  Mr.  Jones  takes  an  interest  in  the  older 
known  section,  and  does  not  confine  his  efforts  to 
the  more  popular  race  of  Japanese  exclusively. 
There  are  some  examples  of  hairy  varieties,  many 
of  quite  modern  origin.  Vaucanson,  figured  and 
described  in  The  Garden  last  season,  is  the  first 
to  be  observed.  A  new  one  called  Perle  d'Or,  a 
clear  shade  of  pale  yellow,  but  rather  thin  in  the 
petal,  is  only  slightly  hairy.  Papa  Bertin,  also 
new,  is  peculiar  in  form,  having  long  tubular 
florets,  very  curly  at  the  tips,  colour  silvery  pink. 
Hairy  Wonder,  reddish  bronze,  is  well  known, 
and  a  very  fine  bloom  of  the  famous  white  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  the  forerunner  of  the  section,  is 
also  well  open.  Prima  Donna  and  King  of  the  Hir- 
sutes  are  not  novelties  of  the  year,  but  P.  Marie- 
ton  is.  It  is  large  and  solid,  a  Japanese  golden 
bronze,  shaded  yellow.  Enfant  des  deux  Mondes 
is  best  known  as  White  Louis  Boehmer,  and  the 
last  of  this  race  to  be  mentioned  is  Abb§  Pierre 
Arthur. 

Altogether  the  Ryecrott  collection  may  be  re- 
garded this  year  as  one  of  the  best,  and  the  task 
of  going  round  the  large  house  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  afternoon.  Visitors  during  the  next  fort- 
night will  see  much  more  to  interest  them  than 
can  be  indicated  in  an  article  like  this,  and  the 
collection  will  well  repay  a  visit  even  late  in  the 
month,  unless  the  metropolitan  and  provincial 
shows  make  a  heavy  demand  upon  Mr.  Jones' 
resources. 

ChTysanthemum  Iia'Vierge. — Although  this 
is  a  comparatively  old  variety,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  of  the  newer  kinds  to  beat  it.  The  flowers 
are  of  the  purest  white,  without  the  least  tinge  of 
pink,  and  are  far  superior  to  those  of  Mme.  Des- 
grange  in  that  respect.  It  is  a  midseason  va- 
riety. I  have  at  the  present  time  some  plants  in 
7-inch  pots  that  are  not  more  than  18  inches  high, 
each  one  having  three  or  four  stems  with  large 
clusters  of  snow-white  flowers  on  each.  The 
reader  will  be  able  to  judge  how  valuable  such  a 
variety  is  for  all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  decora- 
tion, as  plants  of  the  height  I  have  mentioned  can 
be  obtained  by  once  stopping  the  principal  growth. 
^J.  C.  Clarke. 

Chrysantliemum  "W.  H.  Lincoln  Improved. 
— This  fine  yellow  kind  promises  very  well. 
It  is  of  medium  height,  of  vigorous  habit, 
and  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  market  kinds  for  semi  early  work.  In  the 
growing  season,  by  reason  of  its  free  rooting, 
it  requires  much  greater  supplies  of  moisture  than 
many  and  must  be  carefully  noted  in  this  respect. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  good  deep  yellow  and  of  the 
Japanese  incurved  type,  the  same  as  the  seed 
parent.  Like  W.  H.  Lincoln,  the  improved  kind 
is  very  free,  giving  fair-sized  flowers  on  good  stiff 
stems  from  the  terminal  buds.  It  is  also  a  capital 
variety  for  crown  buds.  There  is  room  for  both 
kinds,  as  the  type  flowers  somewhat  later  than  the 
improved  form. 

New  Chrysanthemuuis. — Not  only  is  the 
attendance  of  bona-fide  gardeners  and  amateur  cul- 
tivators of  the  Chrysanthemum  at  the  National 
Society's  November  exhibition  without  doubt  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  but  the  wish 
for  anything  new  shows  how  deep  is  the  interest 
taken  in  tho  new  flowers,  of  which  there  are 
always  so  many.  Some  of  the  new  varieties  of 
last  year  have  not  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory, 


and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  a  little  more 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  ordering  of  novel- 
ties so  that  disappointments  may  be  averted. 
One  specially  over-praised  flower  proved  this 
season,  though  largely  bloomed  in  the  country,  to 
have  been  almost  worthless,  and  should  of  itself 
cause  those  who  can  often  ill-afford  large  sums  for 
novelties  to  exercise  more  patience  ere  they  haste 
to  buy.  Another  variety,  for  which  the  outrageous 
price  of  one  guinea  per  plant  was  paid,  is  far  less 
worthy  of  notice  than  are  many  sold  at  23.  or  3.s. 
each.  It  is  a  pity  the  National  Society  has  not 
its  own  means  of  testing  all  novelties  by  good 
growth  before  giving  certificates  of  merit.  So  far 
the  best  tests  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of 
our  leading  trade  growers,  who  invariably  grow  all 
their  plants  so  well,  and  where  there  is  always  the 
greatest  facility  for  comparing  new  kinds  with 
old  ones.  That  there  have  been  many  remarkably 
fine  flowers  shown  this  year  which  are  full  of  pro- 
mise there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  were  it  the  rule 
to  grant  certificates  only  when  grown  and  shown 
two  years  in  this  country,  possibly  fewer  certifi- 
cates would  be  awarded,  as  it  is  most  noticeable 
how  many  thus  honoured  fail  to  take  a  prominent 
position  later.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate 
than  that  to  satisfy  pure  trade  exigencies  the 
impress  of  a  certificate  of  merit  should  be  given  to 
what  is  after  all  under  wider  cultivation  a  worth- 
less variety. — A.  D. 


SOME  LARGE  JAPANESE  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 
Whatever  the  demerits  of  size  may  be  in  a  Chry- 
santhemum, one  thing  is  certain — that  the  visitors 
do  not  disregard  it.  During  the  past  few  weeks  I 
have  met  with  several  examples  of  recent  intro- 
duction in  which  size  is  a  leading  feature,  and 
may  mention  as  the  most  notable  in  this  respect— 

Pride  of  Madford,  a  large  Japanese  incurved, 
of  Australian  origin,  very  globular  in  form  and 
substantial.  The  florets  are  broad  and  deeply 
grooved,  colour  rich  rosy  amaranth,  reverse  silvery, 
streaked  amaranth. 

AnsTRALiE  is  also  from  the  same  part  of  the 
world  and  of  the  same  type,  but  the  colour  is 
more  dull,  a  rosy  amaranth,  with  a  leaden- 
pink  reverse.  The  florets  are  broad,  pointed  at 
the  tips,  and  veined  on  the  outer  surface. 

Australian  Gold. — Although  a  French-raised 
variety  (one  of  Calvat's),  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  its  name  might  possibly  suggest  a  colonial 
origin.  This  is  a  pure  Japanese  of  immense  size, 
a  very  full  double  flower ;  florets  rather  narrow, 
colour  rich  canary-yellow,  tinted  lemon  in  the 
centre,  reverse  silvery  yellow. 

Mutual  Friend. — An  American  variety,  very 
large,  the  long  florets  being  deeply  grooved  and 
curly  :  colour  wax-like  white. 

Re  d'Italia.— One  of  Mr.  Ironside's  seedlings, 
a  Japanese  belonging  to  the  spidery  or  octopus 
type.  The  florets  are  loosely  arranged,  of  immense 
length,  and,  being  tubular,  do  not  show  the  inside 
colour,  which  is  reddish  chestnut  except  at  the 
open  tips.      The  reverse  is  straw  yellow. 

Edith  Tabor. — Probably  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  set.  It  is  a  pure  Japanese,  of  very  fine  form, 
with  long  drooping  florets,  curly  at  the  tips ; 
colour  clear  canary-yellow,  shaded  lemon. 

Ciirysanth. 

SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum  Phoebus.— This  handsome 
fliiwer  has  no  equal  among  early  kinds  at  present,  espe* 
cially  in  point  of  colour.  This  is  a  deep  shining  gold* 
exceedingly  rich,  the  florets  drooping  in  the  most 
graceful  fashion.  It  comes  into  bloom  at  the  end  o' 
October  and,  disbudded,  makes  a  large  handsoire 
flower.     It  grows  rather  too  tall. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Charles  Blick.— At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  at  the  Drill  Hall  a 
fine  group  of  this  grand  white  variety  was  exhibited. 
The  plants,  each  from  2  feet  to  2i  feet  high,  were  in 
(1-inch  pots  and  carried  a  single  flower  of  large  size  and 
great  purity.  Such  examples  would  no  doubt  prove 
valuable  for  decorat'on. 
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HARDWICKE   GRANGE,   SHREWSBURY. 

Hardwicke — now  the  seat  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Bibby 
— is  a  simple  old  English  house,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  spacious  park  and  gardens  in 
some  of  the  finest  country  that  surrounds  the 
ancient  town  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  formerly 
the  home  of  Lord  Hill,  of  the  Peninsular  War 
fame.  He,  after  the  termination  of  that  long 
campaign,  settled  down  here  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  his  garden,  a  number  of  the  trees 
that  now  adorn  the  grounds  having  been  planted 
under  his  direction.  The  situation  of  Hard- 
wicke is  rather  flat,  and  its  own  well-wooded 
surroundings  shut  out  most  of  the  hilly  scenery 
of  the  district  ;  but  this  is  no  loss  when  one 
meets  at  every  turn  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  of 
interest  and  beauty,  maintaining  a  fresh,  but 
changing,  picture  throughout  the  year  of  the 
best  flowers  of  the  time.  This  is  the  kind  of 
garden  that  literally  surrounds  Hardwicke. 
The  flowers  are  not  all  gathered  together  into  one 
spot  and  set  down  in  an  imposing  array,  but  one 
finds  them  everywhere  growing  in  situations 
that  they  fittingly  adorn  and  under  suitable 
conditions. 

The  engraving  we  here  give   of  Hardwicke 
shows   its   carriage   front   or  park  view.     The 


lawn  and  a  few  good  specimen  conifers,  such  as 
Abies  canadensis,  A.  cephalonica,  and  the 
Silver  Fir.  A  tree  of  A.  nobilis  shows  well 
the  absurdity  of  grafting  conifers.  It  is  grafted 
on  the  Silver  Fir,  and,  although  an  old  plant 
and  healthy,  it  is  only  30  feet  high  and  always 
makes  a  stunted,  distorted  growth.  A  very 
fine  Beech  tree  with  a  large,  clean  bole  and  an 
enormous  head  of  branches  stands  near.  Among 
a  group  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other 
flowering  shrubs  we  recognised  the  lovely  and 
hardy  Arundinaria  nitida,  whose  origin  and 
name  have  only  lately  been  cleared  up.  The 
plant  in  question  was  purchased  under  another 
name,  and  although  Bamboos  were  hard  hit  by 
the  frost  at  Hardwicke,  this  plant  came  out  un- 
injured, and  thus  from  another  district  we  have 
proof  of  its  exceeding  hardiness,  whilst  it  is 
second  to  none  in  gracefulness,  and  altogether 
unique  in  the  pretty  colour  of  its  young  canes. 
From  this  part  of  the  garden  a  walk  leading  to 
other  parts  of  the  grounds  is  margined  by  a  line 
of  fine  Cob  Nut  trees  that  were  planted  by  the 
late  Lord  Hill.  They  are  now  of  large  size  and 
stand  upon  the  turf,  whilst  behind  them  is  a 
border  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  Peonies  are 
most  prominent,  whilst  it  was  edged  beautifully 


Hardwicke  Grange^  Shreicshury.    Engraved  for  The  Gardem  ^rom  a  photograph 
hy  Mr,  J,  Laingj  Shi'ewshury. 


drive  that  leads  up  to  it  traverses  a  park  that 
has  many  fine  specimens  of  native  trees  .and 
grand  groups  of  the  common  Holly,  certainly 
one  of  the  noblest  of  evergreens,  and  when  at 
its  best  unequalled  by  any  exotic  evergreen  that 
will  grow  in  this  country.  It  is  well  cared  for 
here,  as  in  the  spring  previous  to  our  visit  some 
of  the  groups  had  been  thinned  by  transplanting 
to  make  fresh  groups  elsewhere,  and  with  pro- 
spects of  success,  judging  from  the  appearance 
of  the  trees  when  we  saw  them.  Just  before 
reaching  the  house  a  little  lake  comes  into  the 
foreground,  as  shown  in  the  picture — a  future 
home  for  the  new  series  of  hardy  Water  Lilies — 
and  the  garden  itself  is  entered.  The  luxuriant 
growth  of  Holly  is  again  manifested  by  a 
splendid  piece  of  a  silver  variegated  variety, 
well  shown  in  the  picture,  hiding  a  part  of  the 
house.  On  the  left  is  a  little  garden  devoted 
chiefly  to  summer  flowers.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  Antirrhinums  were  a  bright  feature  here, 
fine,  free,  handsome  self  kinds,  yellow,  white, 
and  crimson  being  massed  in  beds  with  other 
plants.  Such  forms  as  these  are  distinctly 
good,  and  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  pigmy 
strains  that  have  been  brought  out  of  late 
years.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to 
the  carriage  front   there  is  a  fine  expanse  of 


with  a  broad  margin  of  Viola  cornuta.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  path,  and  also  with  a  grassy 
foreground,  was  one  of  the  brightest  flower 
borders  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  It  was  planted 
with  the  Prairie  Sunflower  (Helianthus  rigidus) 
and  the  white  Japan  Anemone,  with  Carna- 
tions in  front,  the  number  and  great  variety 
of  these  latter  showing  that  these  flowers  are 
popular  here  and  well  grown  also.  The  best 
flowers  were  past  when  we  saw  them,  but 
we  noted  a  few,  and  these  some  of  the 
newest  kinds,  still  good,  especially  Hayes' 
Scarlet,  The  Pasha,  Mephisto,  Mrs.  Audrey 
Campbell,  Ladas,  Pride  of  the  Garden,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  and  others.  A  number  of  French 
varieties,  both  selfs  and  fancies,  were  under 
trial,  and  in  regard  to  these  Mr.  Taylor  had 
much  to  say  in  i^raise  of  their  fine  constitution, 
as  proved  by  their  vigorous  growth  and  long- 
lasting  season  of  bloom.  Here,  as  we  have  often 
seen  before,  it  was  possible  at  a  glance  to  point 
out  where  a  group  of  French  varieties  ceased 
and  another  of  English  kinds  commenced,  al- 
though the  plantations  were  side  by  side  under 
like  conditions  of  soil  and  treatment.  A  pretty 
corner  is  found  at  the  end  of  this  walk  where 
the  soil  has  been  formed  into  gentle  natural 
mounds    and    planted   with    choice    evergreen 


and  flowering  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers,  with 
Grass  walks  giving  access  to  the  respective 
groups.  In  a  little  wood,  yet  still  quite  near 
the  house,  is  another  delightful  bit  of  gardening 
only  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  rich  in  promise  of 
good  things  to  follow,  but  even  when  we  saw 
it  not  without  features  of  beauty,  different 
from  any  others  in  the  place.  Once  a  marl  pit, 
it  became  afterwards  a  garden  rubbish  recep- 
tacle, but  now  Mr.  Taylor  has  made  it  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  of  the  place  and  a  home  for 
much  fine  vegetation  that  other  parts  of  the 
garden  would  not  grow.  A  tiny  stream  of 
water  winding  through  the  bottom  of  this  now 
picturesiiue  hollow  provides  a  congenial  home 
for  moisture-loving  plants,  and  amongst  those 
now  thriving  there  are  Iii-i  Ksempferi  in  great 
luxuriance,  Royal  and  other  hardy  Ferns  grow- 
ing tall  and  spreading  into  graceful  groups, 
Spiriea  Aruncus  rivalling  the  shrubby  kinds  in 
size  and  showy  display,  with  S.  palmata  and 
its  white  form  less  in  stature,  but  spreading 
and  blooming,  as  does  the  Meadow  Sweet  in 
the  rich  hollows  of  our  woods.  Here,  too,  a 
goodly  number  of  Bamboos  had  been  fairly 
established,  but  last  winter  injured  them  very 
much,  some  of  them  being  cut  down  quite  to 
the  ground  line.  A  walk  winds  by  an  easy 
way  along  the  undulating  slopes  of  this  old  pit, 
and  at  every  few  yards  shows  a  diflerent  blend- 
ing of  suitable  plants,  flowering  shrubs  and 
hardy  flowers  always  the  most  prominent. 
Hardy  Cvclamens  we  were  pleased  to  see  in 
abundant  blossom. 

In  and  about  the  kitchen  garden  quarters  the 
best  hardy  flowers  of  every  season  were  con- 
stantly seen.  Good  mixed  borders  that  are 
gay  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  borders  or 
groups  of  special  families  that  space  will  not 
permit  of  our  doing  justice  to  were  seen  and  ad- 
mired. Certainly  from  Snowdrop  time  till  the  last 
of  the  hardy  Sunflowers  fade,  outdoor  flowers 
are  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  this  old  garden. 
In  the  vegetable  quarters,  too,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  same  good  cultivation,  and 
fruit  likewise  is  well  grown.  Peaches  do  well 
outside  in  the  district  and  the  wall  devoted  to 
them  here  is  perfect.  Under  glass,  too,  are 
grown  admirable  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons, 
Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes.  Orchids,  too,  hav& 
a  share  of  attention,  and  the  little  range  devoted 
to  them  in  its  cool,  intermediate  and  warm 
compartments  is  filled  with  a  collection  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and 
useful  in  these  flowers.  Carnations  are  in  re- 
quest the  whole  year  round,  and  a  well-con- 
structed range  of  Mr.  Taylor's  own  designing  is 
devoted  to  these  in  winter.  These  houses  have 
a  central  pathway  with  front  staging  and  a. 
three-tier  staging  at  the  back,  every  portion  of 
the  staging  being  within  easy  reach  of  the  path- 
way of  the  house,  so  that  the  plants  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  attended  to.  Chrysanthe- 
mums likewise  are  largely  grown.  The  garden 
at  Hardwicke  is  just  the  kind  of  garden  one 
longs  to  see  more  often. 


Eradicating  weeds. — On  large  estates,  and" 
especially  in  wet  seasons,  weeds  are  a  source  of 
much  annoyance  to  those  responsible  for  keeping 
walks  and  drives  in  good  condition.  Hoeing  and 
raking  incur  a  deal  of  labour,  and  are  after  alL 
very  unsatisfactory.  With  go  many  patent  liquid 
weed  destroyers  in  the  market,  however,  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  walks  clean, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  nominal  cost.  On  riding 
through  the  extensive  deer  park  of  a  Norfolk 
nobleman  and  remarking  how  clean  and  bright 
the  drives  were,  I  was  informed  that  one  of  the 
popular  weed  destroyers  was  applied  in  liquid 
form  once  in  eighteen  months,  the  result  being 
that  for  that  period  not  a  weed  was  visible.     The 
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use  of  these  weed-killers  is  a  great  gain  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  as  a  long  distance  of  road 
can  be  tra\ersed  by  a  couple  of  men  in  a  single 
day  and  the  many  weeks  which  it  once  took  to 
hoe  and  rake  can  be  spent  in  something  much 
more  profitable.  In  small  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  salt  answers  very  well,  as  if  it  is  applied 
during  settled  weather,  it  generally  does  its  work 
well.  Still  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in 
using  it. — J.  C. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


reasoning,  but  it  can  hardly  have  the  same 
weight  as  the  stronger  argument,  that  as  the 
primary  reason  why  we  grow  vegetables  is 
that  they  may  make  us  the  most  acceptable 
and  healthful  form  of  food,  so  should  these 
examples  seen  at  exhibitions  be  estimated  on 
the  same  principle.  No  doubt  modern  Carrots 
show  a  great  advance  on  older  varieties,  but 
there  is  danger  such  advance  may  be  dis- 
counted by  the  production  of  such  needlessly 
large  roots.  ^-      • 


LARGE  CARROTS. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  Carrots  are  exception- 
ally large  this  year.     No  doubt  these  consider- 
able dimensions  are  largely  due  to  the  season, 
but  they  are  also  to  some  extent  due  to  the 
practice  of  saving  seed  from  large  roots,  so  that 
size  is  in  danger  of  becoming  more  and  more 
developed.     That  may  be  thought  a  gam,  and 
perhaps  from  the  cattle  feeding  point  of  view  is 
so      For  our  own  tables,  however,  we  have  need 
of  pleasant  eating  quality,  soft  texture,  sweet  and 
flavoured  flesh,  and  these  are  elements  in  Car- 
rots  not    usually   associated    with    very   large 
roots      How  very  much  the  New  Intermediate 
type,   the   St.   Valery  of   the  French,   has  in- 
creased ill  size  of  late,  so  that  roots  now  rival 
the  Parsnip  in  stoutness  and  length.     Surely  it 
cannot   be   admitted    that    for    ordinary   con- 
sumption such  sorts  are  desirable.     In  the  col- 
lection  of    vegetables    that    Mr.    Empson,    of 
Ampthill,  staged  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  29th 
ult.     were     wonderful    specimens    of     various 
Carrots,    and   as    handsome   and   bright   as   if 
modelled  of  wax,  yet  all  their  beauty  could  not 
condone  their   exceeding   bigness.      But  with 
these   was   staged  also  a  sample  either  of  the 
-Scarlet  Champion  or  a  variety  much  like  it,  the 
roots  about  7  inches  long  and  of  corresponding 
diameter    that   were    not    merely    perfect    as 
edible  Carrots,  but   as  beautiful  as  the  most 
exacting  of  judges  could  desire.      These  were 
ideal  Carrots  for  ordinary  consumption,  large 
enough  for  anything,  and  should  have  been  of 
soft  "delicious    flesh    when    properly    cooked. 
It  is  impossible  to  cook  the  large  roots  now  so 
plentiful  when  whole.     They  have  to  be  cut 
into    several    portions   first,    and    then    when 
boiled  they  are  quite  flavourless.     Why  should 
we  for  the  sake  of  securing  roots  of  the>e  in- 
ordinate dimensions  deprive   ourselves  of   the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  partaking  of  what 
is  in   small   Carrots   soft,    succulent,    pleasant 
flavoured  food  1     Cannot  this  tendency  to  be- 
come unduly  big  be  corrected  by  sowing  seed 
less  early  \    Do  we  not  give  the  roots  too  long  a 
season   in    the    ground?      What   Carrots   now 
that  have  been  raised  from  spring  sowings  can 
compete  in  table  quality  with  those  yet  young 
and  obtained  from  a  July  sowing?    Are  we  not 
in  our  craving  after  bigness,  the  product,   no 
doubt,  of  exhil)iting,  in  danger  of  dethroning 
the  Carrot  from  its  former  popular  position  as 
.an  edible  nutritious  root  ?     It  is  often  pleaded 
that  judftes  of  vegetables  should  condemn  this 
tendency  to  set  up  large  roots.     The  common 
difficulty  experienced  is  that  let  judges  have 
ever  so  much  fondness  for  high  table  quality  on 
such  occasions,  yet  where  all  the   roots  alike 
are  lari^e  they  have  no  option.     We  shall  never 
get  satisfactory  judging  of  vegetables  at  shows 
until  the  dinner  table  standard  is  taken.     It  is, 
no  doubt,  fair  to  say  that  at  exhibitions  what  is 
to  be  looked  for  is  not  table  quality  at  all,  but 
rather   evidence   of   what   respective   products 
can   evolve   in   both   dimensions   and   beauty. 
That   may   be   from   one   point   of   view   good 


Sno-w'a  Winter  Broccoli.— Tn  The  Gardes 
(p.  326)  "  W.  S."  spoke  of  the  disappointnient  he 
had  of  late  years  experienced  with  this  old- 
fashioned  Broccoli,  it  having  headed  in  most  un- 
satisfactorily. I  may  say  that  my  experience 
with  it  is  much  the  same  as  his  ;  indeed,  on  Uiat 
account  I  have  this  year  grown  none  of  it.  The 
last  planting  1  made  not  only  produced  inferior 
heads,  but  these  came  at  widely  dilferent  periods, 
some  appearing  at  mid-winter— its  proper  date— 
and  others  in  spring.  The  fact  is  there  has  been 
such  a  universal  demand  for  these  good  old  strams 
of  Broccoli  and  Cauhflower,  that,  as  "  W.  S."  says, 
they  have  degenerated.  This  is  why  I  have  given 
up  growing  Early  London  Cauliflower.  If."  W.  b. 
has  not  yet  tried  Backhouse's  Winter  White,  I 
would  advise  him  to  do  so,  as  I  find  it  a  most 
reliable  Broccoli  for  December  cutting  and  of 
snowy  whiteness  and  fine  mild  flavour.  It  is 
very  distinct  in  habit  of  growth  and  resists  a 
good  amount[^of  frost. — J.  C. 

The  Carter  Spinach.— Reference  was  made 
in  The  Garden  in  the  spring  as  to  the  value  of 
this  Spinach  for  early  supplies,  and  also  as  to  the 
size  and  substance  of  the  leave.".  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  it  is  equally  valuable  for 
autumn  supplies.  Sown  at  the  end  of  0  uly  with 
two  other  varieties  under  similar  conditions,  it 
far  surpasses  both  in  productiveness,  size  of  leaf 
and  crispness,  a  large  basketful  being  picked  daily 
from  a  small  plot  of  ground.  In  the  future  I  hope 
to  grow  considerably  more  of  this  variety,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others. — W.  G.  C. 


is  checked,  and  the  roots  have  to  fight  hard  for 
existence  when  they  are  none  too  strong  and  are 
deeply  buried.     Again,  the  same  objections  hold 
good   in   the  case   of  applying  salt  in   the  late 
autumn  :    it   is  equally   as  injurious    as    giving 
manures  ;  indeed,  more  so,  the  soil  being  made 
wet  and  cold.     I  like  to  apply  salt  in  showery 
weather  from  May  to  August,  and  at  intervals. 
If  such  aids  as  fish  manure  can  be  given  also,  they 
cause  a  quick  root  action  and  the  grass  is  of  supe- 
rior flavour.     Fish  manure  alone  is  excellent  for 
surface  dressings.  Guano  also  is  a  grand  fertiliser, 
used  as  advised  for  fish  manure.     Salt  given  now 
causes  late  spring  growth  even  on  light  soils,  and, 
though  at  times  advised,  is  the  cause  of  beds  fail- 
ing.    Of  late,  more  Asparagus  has  been  grown  on 
the  flat  with  a  wider  space  between  the  plants. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.     The  old  plan  of  growing 
in  beds,  often  in  rows  not  more  than   12  inches 
apart,   was  bad,   the  plants  making  a  free  top 
growth  could  not  develop,  and  the  result  was  poor 
crops.     There  is  no  loss  by  giving  ample  space, 
as  a  row  of  a  low-growing  crop  can  be  put  out 
between  the  plants.     I  do  not  like  the  raised  bed 
system,  especially  on  light  land,  as  the  beds  are 
too  much  drained.     With  ample  space — at  least 
3   feet  between   the   rows   (more  is   better)  and 
plenty  of  space  between  the  plants— there  will  be 
better  results.     Few  vegetables  give  a  better  re- 
turn than  Asparagus  if  well  supplied  with  liquid 
manure  during  growth.    I  would  much  rather  rely 
upon  liquid  food  than  manure  at  this  date. — G.  W. 


Turnips   Chirk  Castle    Black  Stone   and 

Orange  Jelly.— I  question  if  there  are  two  better 
varieties  of  Turnips  than  the  above  for  winter 
work,  but  the  former  is  now  seldom  met  with. 
Where  Turnip-tops  are  required  in  the  spring 
Chirk  Castle  is  unrivalled,  as  it  will  pass  through 
the  most  severe  winter  uninjured  and  provide  a 
long  succession  of  tender  tops.  Not  only  so,  but 
occasionally  the  Turnips  stored  for  winter  use 
have  kept  badly,  decaying  or  becoming  woolly, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Chirk 
Castle  standing  outside  ;  the  fmall  dark  bulbs 
always  find  favour.  Orange  Jelly  is  a  larger  and 
handsomer  Turnip,  ranking  next  to  Chirk  Castle 
as  a  keeper,  and  of  nice  colour  and  good  quality 
when  cooked.  I  find  this  and  other  varieties  keep 
fresh  and  plump  much  better  if  clamped  the  same 
as  Potatoes,  as  they  do  not  become  so  dry  and 
flavourless  as  in  the  root  sheds.  To  save  labour 
the  bulbs  may  be  clamped  on  the  ground  on  which 
they  grew,  putting  a  few  bushels  in  a  clamp,  so 
that  if  the  weather  is  sharp  a  whole  heap  can  be 
removed  into  the  root  shed  and  consumed  as  re- 
quired.— W.  (J.  C. 

Manuring  Asparagus  beds.— Opinions  dif- 
fer as  to  the  value  of  manuring  Asparagus  beds 
which  are  in  good  bearing  condition.  I  think 
manuring  at  this  season  in  many  cases  does  more 
harm  than  good,  as  a  mass  of  manure  causes  many 
roots  to  decay,  and  those  which  do  survive  are 
weak  and  only  throw  up  poor  grass.  I  would 
much  rather  rely  upon  liberal  supplies  of  food 
through  the  growing  season  than  give  manure  at 
this  date,  as  at  that  time  the  roots  can  more 
readily  absorb  the  food  given.  By  feeding  from 
April  to  August  the  crowns  are  built  up  for  the 
next  season's  supply  of  grass.  The  roots  of  As- 
paragus are  always  active,  but  much  less  so  in 
winter  than  at  any  other  season,  and  they  obtain 
quite  suflRcient  nutriment  from  the  soil  to  support 
them.     If  heavily  covered  with  manure,  growth 


Saving  Asparagus  seed. — I  do  not  think  we 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  this  matter,  and  by 
haphazard  seed-saving  get  poor  plants  which 
never  make  good  strong  growth.  I  am  aware 
there  are  several  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  but  so 
far,  out  of  some  six  kinds  sown  purposely  for 
trial,  I  can  find  but  two  varieties,  and  these  do 
not  differ  much  from  older  kinds.  I  am  aware 
much  of  the  difficulty  in  growing  this  vegetable 
is  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  cultivated. 
Careful  seed  selection,  getting  the  seed  frorn  the 
best  plants,  is  an  important  matter.  It  will  be 
found  that  many  of  the  seeds  are  produced  on 
weak  spray.  The  seeds  should  be  secured  from 
the  best  growths,  not  from  crowded  beds.  Seeds 
obtained  thus  are  more  vigorous  and  need  to  be 
sown  thinly. — S.  H. 


Late  Savoys. — I  do  not  think  the  above  vege- 
table is  so  valuable  as  towards  the  close  of  the 
year.  If  sown  and  planted  early  and  on  warm 
borders.  Savoys  soon  get  coarse,  having  white 
hearts,  which  burst  or  split  at  the  first  severe 
frost.  To  get  late  Savoys,  it  is  necessary  to  sow 
late,  early  in  May  being  quite  soon  enough.  I 
think  early  Savoys  not  worth  cooking,  as  they  are 
so  strongly  flavoured.  It  is  surprising  what 
severe  weather  these  plants  will  endure  if  the 
heads  are  green  and  the  plants  close  to  the  soil, 
in  an  open  position  for  the  first  supplies,  and  for 
the  latest  on  an  east  or  north  border.  Of  varie- 
ties we  have  large,  medium  and  small.  The 
large  Drumhead  is  one  of  our  most  useful  winter 
vegetables  when  grown  late  as  advised. — G. 
Wythes. 

Renown  Potato.— Will  "J.  C."  kindly  state 
which  of  the  two  round  white  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion under  the  name  of  Renown  he  refers  to  at 
page  343  ?  One  was  put  into  commerce  by  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  Ealing,  and  the  other  by  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Sons,  Wordsley.  Fortunately,  it  is  rare  that 
duplicate  names  are  given  to  Potatoes,  although 
so  many  new  ones  are  from  time  to  time  put  into 
commerce.  I  have  grown  both  these  varieties 
during  the  past  season  and  found  both  very  good. 
It  has  been  an  admirable  feature  of  all  round  sorts 
that  they  have  preserved  their  form  so  admirably, 
whilst  long-tubered  varieties  have  grown  out  and 
become  most  ungainly.  For  market  sale  the 
round  kinds  have  given  a  long  way  the  most  pro- 
fitable samples.- A.  D. 

Quality  in  Cabbnge.— There  is  no  difficulty 
in  having  good  Cabbages  from  September  well 
into  March  if  suitable  varieties  are  grown— small 
kinds  and  those  noted  for  quality  in  preference  to 
those  of  large  size.     One  of  the  best  Cabbages  I 
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have  grown  for  autumn  cutting,  when  flavour  is 
considered,  is  Little  Gem,  a  very  small  green, 
compact  grower,  cone  shaped,  and  of  delicious 
flavour.  Favourite  is  somewhat  similar,  and 
though  a  trifle  larger  than  Gem,  ii  like  it  in  quality 
and  growth.  Other  good  Cabbages  for  winter 
supplies — flavour  being  the  pri  icipal  point — are 
the  St.  John's  Day  and  Christmas  Drumhead. 
The  older  Winnigstadb  is  another  valuable 
autumn  Cabbage,  i  admij  it  is  larger  than  the 
above  varieties,  but  as  regards  quality  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  larger  sections,  and  valuable  in  late 
districts  on  cold  heavy  soils.  The  Rosette  Cole- 
wort  I  have  previously  noted  for  early  autumn 
supplies,  and  for  use  after  Christmas  the  Hardy 
Green  will  not  fail  to  give  a  full  supply. — 
G.  Wythes. 

duality  in  cooked  Potatoes. — Very  great 
allowance  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  somewhat 
indifferent  quality  found  in  many  Potatoes,  but 
especially  in  the  long  or  liidney  section,  resulting 
from  the  new  late  growth  made  after  the  heavy 
rains  in  August.    I  find  that  whilst  good  rounds 


James's  Keeping,  brighter  in  colour  and  of  perfect 
shape.  There  is  but  little  core  and  the  root  is 
very  sweet.  The  roots  keep  well,  are  fuller  at  the 
top  than  those  of  many  kinds,  and  have  a  rounded, 
neater  appearance. — G.  W. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


GRAPES  IN  PLANT  HOUSES. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  not  possible  to  grow 
good  Grapes  in  a  house  kept  filled  with  plants 
during  the  whole  of  the  year,  while  some 
even  go  further  and  maintain  that  pot  plants 
ought  to  be  kept  out  of  vineries  altogether. 
That  pot  plants  are  very  much  in  the  way  at 
times  there  is  no  disputing,  and  most  of  us 
would  prefer  to  have  a  clear  course  from  the 
time  the  Vines  are  in  flower  till  the  fruit  is  cut. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  importance  attached 


fernery,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  plant  stove. 
It  is  span-roofed,  running  from  north  to  south 
on  a  steep  bank,  the  floor  being  brought  up 
to  a  level  by  means  of  extra  high  walls.  The 
length  is  about  33  feet,  width  12  feet,  height  of 
side  walls  and  lights  above  ground-floor  0  feet, 
and  the  apex  of  roof  12  feet.  There  is  a 
trellised  pathway  3  feet  wide,  and  on  each  side 
staging  for  pot  plants.  I  give  these  details  in 
order  to  show  more  plainly  than  does  the  accom- 
panying reproduction  from  a  photograph  that  it 
is  not  a  great  roomy  house.  Even  the  ventila- 
tion is  not  anything  like  what  the  expert  Grape 
grower  would  expect  to  find,  as  there  are  only 
cap  ventilators  for  the  roof  and  not  much  side 
ventilation,  the  doorway  leading  out  of  the 
fernery  being  the  most  effective  means  of  ad- 
mitting fresh  air  in  quantity.  The  border  is 
inside  and  wholly  above  the  ground-level.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  the  full  width  of  the 
house  and  about  9  feet  in  length.  At  first  two 
Vines  were  planted,  one  Foster's 
Seedling  and  the  other  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  each  occupying  a  corner 
of  the  house.  The  latter  variety 
was  naturally  most  valued  by  Mr. 
Baily,  and  as  it  grew  away  strongly 
and  promised  to  do  well  in  other 
ways,  he  decided  to  gradually  fill 
the  house  with  it.  A  young  cane 
was  conducted  from  it  under  the 
pathway  and  layered  into  the  fresh 
couip"st  placed  in  the  hole  pre- 
vioiisly  cleared  of  the  soil  occupied 
liy  the  roots  of  Foster's  Seedling. 
Along  the  lower  part  of  each  roof 
there  is  now  trained  a  main  rod, 
other  rods  being  taken  up  the  roof 
at  intervals  of  about  4  feet. 


Qrapes  in  a  plant  house.    From  a  photograph  by  Miss  M.  Baily,   Willow  Vale,  Frome, 


are  alike  throughout,  and  from  sandy  soil  boiling 
admirably,  the  kidneys  give  flesh  both  fairly  good 
and  very  soft  or  watery.  That  is  the  case  with 
varieties  that  in  ordinary  seasons  are  excellent. 
Early  Potatoes,  where  ripened  ofi'  before  the  rains 
came,  if  not  large  are  at  least  very  good.  Warmth 
is  a  most  valuable  agent  in  helping  to  create 
starch,  or  what  we  call  mealiness  in  the  tubers. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  also  in  relation  to  late- 
maturing  varieties,  that  many  of  them  become  fit 
or  ripe  lor  eating  only  after  having  been  stored 
several  weeks.— A.  D. 

Carrot  New  Red  Intermediate. — This  new 
Carrot  bids  fair  to  oust  such  kinds  as  Altringham, 
Long  Red  Surrey  and  similar  kinds,  being  more 
symmetrical  and  of  a  better  colour.  I  do  not  care 
for  large  Carrots  or  those  with  great  length  of 
root,  preferring  those  of  an  intermediate  type. 
As  far  as  quality  is  concerned  there  are  none 
better  than  the  stump-rooted  section,  but  these 
are  not  alwajs  required.  The  above  is  a  great 
advance  on  some  of  the  older  larger  section,  the 
roots  being  very  solid  and  of  excellent  quality. 
This  vaiiety  may  be   described   as   longer   than 


to  giving  the  Vines  a  thorough  rest,  exposure  to 
frosts  doing  good  rather  than  harm,  but  we 
cannot  run  the  water  out  of  the  hot- water 
pipes  and  boiler  if  there  are  tender  plants  in  a 
vinery,  and  there  is  in  such  cases  no  possibility 
of  giving  the  Vines  a  rest,  unless,  indeed,  we 
resort  to  the  old,  but  almost  obsolete  plan  of 
turning  the  Vine  rods  out  on  to  the  roofs. 
When,  therefore,  cases  are  met  with  that  quite 
upset  all  preconceived  notions,  these  are  worthy 
of  recording.  That  really  first-class  Grapes  cin 
be  grown  in  a  house  kept  constantly  filled  with 
a  variety  of  pot  plants  I  have  had  abundant 
proof  during  the  past  six  years,  but  this  season 
the  record,  so  to  speak,  has  been  broken. 

In  the  gardens  connected  with  Willow  Vale, 
Frome,  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  R  Baily,  good 
Grapes  are  grown  in  the  vinery  proper  and  also 
in  a  Peach  house,  but  the  very  best  are  cut 
from  a  Vine  in  a  plant  house  kept  as  gay  as 
possible  all  the  year  round.  This  compartment 
IS  approached  through  a  small,  but  very  pretty 


If  I  remember  rightly,  the  Vine 
has  been  planted  not  less  than  eight 
years,  and  at  the  present  time  only 
covers    about    three   parts   of    the 
loof,  EO  that  the  progress  has  not 
Ijeen  rapid,  but  then  the  crops  have 
been    decidedly   heavier   than    are 
usually  left  on  Vines  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.     This  season   twenty- 
one  large    bunches   were    left,    all 
furnished  with  perfectly  set  berries, 
the  average  weight  being  at  least 
i'^  lbs.  each.     At  Trowbridge  the 
Imnches   cut   from   it   and    shown 
were  considered  good  enough  for  a 
first  prize,  as  well  as  a  special  prize 
oflered   for    the  most   meritorious 
exhibit  in  the  fruit  tent,  and  first 
prizes   were    also    gained     during 
August,  fresh  bunches  being  cut  each  time,  at 
the   Frome  and    Bath    shows.      In    November 
another  first  was  gained  at  Weston-super-Mare, 
and  two  of  the  very  best  bunches  on  the    Vine 
have  been  saved  for  the  Bristol  Chrysanthemum 
show.     That  will  give  some  idea  of  the  quality 
of  the  Grapes. 

The  Vine  starts  naturally  in  March,  gets  but 
little,  if  any,  syringing,  as  this  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  flowering  plants,  and  only  a  warm 
greenhouse  temperature  is  maintained  through- 
out. There  is  no  neglecting  to  thin  out  the 
breaks,  which,  in  comn.on  with  those  of  most 
Muscat  Vines,  are  never  very  strong  at  the  out- 
set, and  no  delay  in  stopping  laterals,  though 
these  are  left  to  a  considerable  length  in  places, 
reducin"  the  number  of  bunches  to  about 
thirty  and  never  omitting  the  important 
detail  of  smartly  tapping  the  bunches  which 
show  when  they  are  in  flower.  The  best-set 
bunches,  whether  large  or  only  medium  in 
size,   are  rightly  selected,   and  every  season  it 
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has  been  found  necessary  to  remove  several  extra 
large  bunches  imperfectly  set.  The  thinning 
out  of  berries  is  done  piecemeal  and  with  good 
judgment  ;  the  greater  portion  saved  have  a 
good  complement  of  stones,  and  attain  a  large 
size  accordingly.  In  such  a  house  and  under 
su=h  conditions  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
tind  red  spider  prevalent,  but  neither  this  nor 
any  other  insects  are  allowed  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold, the  sponge  and  soapy  water  proving  the 
best  remedy  when  applied  in  time.  The  border 
has  been  formed  piecemeal,  and  to  the  latest 
addition  of  good  brown  fibrous  loam,  mortar 
rubbish,  and  half-inch  bones  may  be  attributed 
some  of  the  success  achieved  this  season.  Nor 
must  I  omit  mentioning  that  both  Mr.  Baily 
and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Carpenter,  believe  that 
Grape  Vines  rooting  in  inside  borders  should 
have  abundance  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  and  the  Vine  under  notice  has  plenty  of 
water  and  liquid  manure. 

During  the  summer  I  have  seen  a  Stepha- 
notis  flowering  freely  in  one  corner  of  the 
house,  a  Bougainvillea  in  the  other  flowering 
grandly,  and  a  good  crop  of  Tomatoes  on  the 
rest  of  the  roof  between  them  and  the  Vine. 
Underneath,  all  through  the  summer,  there 
are  invariably  some  Orchids  in  flower,  as  well 
as  Begonias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  and 
Carnations,  with  Caladinms,  Coleuses,  Cyper- 
uses,  Grasses,  and  Ferns.  Just  now  there  are 
two  fine  pieces  of  Cattleya  labiata  in  flower, 
and  the  usual  assortment  of  late  autumn  and 
winter-flowering  plants.  As  will  have  been 
gathered  from  the  foregoing,  the  temperature 
maintained  is  that  which  suits  warm  greenhouse 
plants,  a  little  fire-heat  serving  to  keep  up  the 
requisite  circulation  of  warm,  dry  air — this  also 
suiting  most  greenhouse  plants  when  in  flower. 

W.  I. 

Pears  on  north,  walls. — It  is  not  generally 
known  that  such  varieties  as  Pitmaston  will  suc- 
ceed on  a  north  wall,  and  will  thus  give  a  succes- 
sion when  the   fruit  in  the  open  is    past.     The 
flavour  will  also  equal  that  of  Pears  grown  under 
more    favourable    conditions.     There  are   others 
equally  prolific  on   the  aspect  named,  and  well 
worth  a  trial.    Of  course  I  do  not  advise  extensive 
planting  of  Pears  on  north  walls,  my  note  being 
to  advocate  a  longer  succession  of  fruits  of  kinds 
which  make  a  good  show  at  a  season  the  large 
fruits  are  on  the  wane.     Souvenir  du  Congres  does 
well  on  a  north  wall  in  a  well-drained  border  on 
the  Pear  stock.     Marie  Benoist  this  season  is  ex- 
csUent  as  regards  size  and  crop   on    the  aspect 
named,   and    in   1893  and    1894  was   of   first-rate 
flavour.     When  grown  thus  and  the  fruits  left  to 
hang  as  late  as  possible,  the  season  is  much  pro- 
longed.    The  well-known  Styrian  or  Keele  Hall 
Beurre  does  well  on  a  north  wall,  but  as  regards 
quality,  it  can  only  be  termed  second-rate.  Grown 
tbus  I  think   the  quality  is  better,  and   it  keeps 
well  into  October.     Emile  d'Heyst  also  does  well, 
and   is  of  a  delicious   flavour  and  most  prolific. 
l)r.  Jules  Guyot,  a  large,  early  variety,  also  does 
well.     Mme.  Treyve  is  likewise  a  good  north  wall 
variety.     There  are  others  equally  good,  but  in 
planting,  the  soil  and  locality  must  be  considered. 
In    lees  favoured   districts  an  east  wall  may  be 
utilised    in  the  place  of   a  northern  aspect.     It 
often  happens  we  have  a  wide  selection  of  fruits 
for  the  best  walls,  but  in  certain  districts  a  north 
wall  may  be  made  more  useful  than  merely  for 
growing  Morcllo  Cherries. — (J.  Wvtues. 

Apple  Bramley's  Seedling'. —I  think  soil 
must  make  a  great  difl'erence  in  the  early  crop- 
ping of  various  kinds  of  Apples.  On  our  light 
gravelly  soil  many  kinds  are  most  precocious,  and 
varieties  which  should  come  in  in  January  are  ripe 
two  months  earlier.  I  do  not  think  Bramley's 
Seedling  later  in  fruiting  as  regards  young  trees 
than  other  varieties,  and  when  penning  my  note 
(p.  255)  I  did  not  enter  into  the  conditions  under 


which  the  trees  were  growing.  I  was  induced  to 
send  the  note  approving  of  this  comparatively 
new  variety  from  the  quantity  of  fruit  gathered 
from  young  trees  planted  in  November,  1893. 
Perhaps  "E.  M.'s"  trees  are  in  heavier  soil.  Mine 
are  bushes  on  the  Paradise  stock  and  very  prolific. 
I  fully  agree  with  "  E.  M.''  (p.  303)  that  standards 
fruit  early  and  well,  and  I  should  say  this  variety 
will  not  need  severe  pruning  in  a  young  state. 
My  young  trees  were  allowed  to  grow  freely.  Not 
having  had  scarcely  any  pruning  may  account 
for  their  being  more  prolific.  I  find  it  much 
better  to  lift  certain  varieties  about  every  three 
years  at  this  season.  In  the  case  of  small  trees 
requiring  to  be  restricted  in  growth,  this  lifting 
saves  hard  pruning. — G.  W. 

The  heaviest  Apples. — While  I  am  no  great 
advocate  for  monstrous  productions  in  either  fruit 
or  flower,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  Mr.  James  Groom 
at  p.  312  in  thinking  that  large  fruit  "does  posi- 
tive harm."  Some  of  our  grandest  Apples  pro- 
duce fruits  of  great  size,  and  varieties  that  we 
cannot  afl'ord  to  be  without.  Take,  for  example, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Jubilee,  Bismarck,  and 
Blenheim  Orange.  Of  the  first,  Mr.  Will  Tayler, 
of  Hampton,  had  a  fruit  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
recently  that  weighed  exactly  22  ozs.  when  freshly 
gathered;  Jubilee,  17  ozs.  Some  magnificent  col- 
oured samples  of  Blenheim  Orange  readily  sold 
for  Is.  per  fruit,  and  that  to  a  leading  fruiterer 
who  regarded  them  as  the  finest  examples  of 
Blenheim  he  had  ever  seen.  These  fruits  were 
remarkable  for  size  and  weight,  and,  not  least, 
their  brilliant  colour.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  many  of  the  varieties  grown  by  Mr.  Tayler. 
The  trees  producing  these  grand  fruits  have  had 
no  special  treatment ;  in  fact,  they  form  part  of 
Mr.  Tayler's  nursery  stock,  and  were  taken  from 
bush  trees  not  more  than  4  feet  high  on  the  Para- 
dise stock. — E.  J. 

Pear  Flemish  Beauty. — This  Pear  is  not 
often  met  with.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the 
handsomest,  and  when  well  ripened  of  good 
flavour.  If  grown  in  a  cold  clay  soil  or  the  roots 
allowed  to  descend  so  as  to  lose  the  influence 
of  warmth  and  air,  the  fruit  is  very  liable  to  eat 
gritty,  but  when  rooting  in  a  medium  loam  well 
drained,  Flemish  Beauty  is  no  mean  substitute  for 
Marie  Louise.  When  in  a  young  state  it  is  prone 
to  make  strong  wood  and  few  fruiting  spurs,  and 
for  this  reason  needs  root-pruning  every  second 
year  until  checked  by  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  I 
have  this  Pear  in  espalier  form,  and  this  season 
the  crop  is  heavy,  the  fruit  very  handsome,  having 
a  russet  skin  with  a  crimson  flushed  cheek  next 
the  sun.  One  important  point  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Flemish  Beauty  is  always  to  allow  the 
fruit  to  remain  on  the  tree  as  late  as  possible  to 
prevent  shrivelling.  In  some  gardens  it  is  much 
addicted  to  dropping  its  fruit  in  early  autumn, 
but  I  have  proved  that  the  above  treatmen  will 
in  time  stop  this. — J.  C. 

Canker  in  Apple  trees. — "S.  VV.  F.'s"  note 
respecting  canker  appearing  on  trees  of  Blenheim 
Orange  Apples  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
whilst  trees  on  the  Crab  stock  are  free  from  the 
affection,  is  very  interesting,  as  serving  yet  further 
to  .show,  whilst  so  ready  to  rush  hastily  to  con- 
clusions, how  little  we  know  as  to  the 
actual  causes  of  canker.  The  Blenheim  is  in- 
variably very  strong  and  healthy  on  the  Crab — is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  healthiest.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  singular  in  its  being  so  healthy  with 
"S.  W.  F.'on  that  stock.  But  why  should  it 
not  be  so  on  the  Paradise  stock  ?  Why,  again, 
are  varieties,  such  as  the  Ribston  Pippin  and 
Wellington,  notably  so  much  cankered  on  the 
Crab  stock  usually  so  free  from  this  complaint  on 
the  Paradise  stock  ?  Certain  writers  ascribe  the 
canker  to  a  fungus.  With  these  it  is  always  a 
fungus  ;  indeed,  with  them  all  the  ills  from  which 
vegetation  suffers  is  put  down  to  fungus.  But 
those  who  hold  that  canker  is  but  a  symptom  of 
poorness  of  blood,  that  is,  lack  of  essential  food 
constituents,  are  much  nearer  the  mark,  the 
obvious  deduction  in  the  very  diverse  cases  re 


ing  Blenheim  Pippin  finds  what  it  needs  only 
through  the  agency  of  strong-growing  and  deep- 
running  roots,  the  Paradise  stock  also  to  some 
extent  checking  or  choking  natural  habit  of 
growth,  the  Ribston  Pippin  and  the  Wellington 
prefer  obverse  conditions,  doing  best  under  re- 
striction and  finding  needful  plant  food  nearer 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  That  fungoid  appear- 
ances should  manifest  themselves  after  the  erup- 
tions in  the  bark  caused  by  canker  have  developed 
is  natural  enough  ;  similar  growth  in  the  form  of 
gangrene  may  always  be  found  on  uncared-for 
animal  wounds.  "  S.  W.  F."  has  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity now  to  test  the  value  of  special  dressings 
to  his  Paradise-worked  Blenheim  trees,  using 
potash  and  superphosphate  chiefly  and  mode- 
rately, and  in  that  way  see  how  far  lack  of  essen- 
tial food  elements  may  be  the  cause  of  the  canker, 
or  whether  it  may  be  due  to  strangling  because 
of  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  stock.  The  sub- 
ject requires  much  careful  consideration  and  ex- 
periment.— A.  D. 


FLAVOUR  IN  PEARS. 

Like  "  W.  G.  C.  "  (p.  331),  I  have  made  notes  on 
the  flavour  of  Pears.     There  is  no  other  kind  of 
fruit  perhaps  which  varies  so  much  or  is  influenced 
more  by  growth  or  diverse  soils,  peculiarities  of 
season,  or  by  general  climatic  influences  as  caused 
by  district  or  elevation.     A  cold  clay  soil  is  about 
the  worst  possible  for  Pears.     There  may  be  size 
in  the  fruit,  and  this  also  produced  plentifully, 
but  unless  in  the  very  warmest  seasons  the  mid- 
winter and  later  Pears  will  not  ripen  well.     This 
season  I  am  looking  forward  to  this  class  of  Pear 
being  melting,  fine-grained,  and  of  good  flavour, 
thanks    to    the    prolonged    and    fine    autumnal 
weather,  and  this  from  a  soil  not  by  any  means 
favourable  for  high  quality  Pears  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  seasons.     I  never  had  Beurre  d'Amanlis 
better  than   this  season   even   when   living  in  a 
more  favourable  district  for  Pear  culture.     The 
soil  in  this  garden  differs  from  that  of  the  district 
which  "  W.  G.   C."  hails  from,  which   probably 
makes  the  difference.     But,  irrespective  of  this, 
my  belief  is  that  many  people  leave  this  Pear  on 
the  tree  too  long  before  gathering.     If  the  fruits 
are  allowed  to  hang  until  they  part  readily  from 
the  tree  the  flavour  will  never  be  good ;  in  fact, 
they  will  be  coarse  and  flavourless  and  decay  early 
in  the  centre.     Grown  as  a  bush  in  the  open  and 
gathered  before  the  stage  just  noted  is  reached 
the  flavour  will  be  good.     Doyenne  Boussoch  I 
gathered    exceptionally    early    in     the    season,  i 
Gathered  thus,  it  was  fine-grained  and  very  juicy, 
the  flavour  being  excellent.     Not  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  this  Pear,  as  it  is  quickly 
past  its  best,  and  requires  very  close' watching. 
If  allowed  to  hang  until  the  fruits  drop  into  the 
hand,  as  it  were,  the  flesh  is  mealy  and  decays 
rapidly.     It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  otherwise 
fine  Pear  should  have  this  trait,  as  it  is  a  healthy 
grower  and  free  bearer,  the  fruits  also  being  ex- 
tremely handsome.     Even  when  gathered  at  the 
right  time,  it  is  melting  to-day  and  off  to-morrow. 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  must   also  be  gathered 
early.     Then  we  are  certain  of  getting  this  fine 
October  Pear  in   good   condition,   otherwise,  al- 
though the  fruits  may  be  of  large  size  and  fine 
colour,   they   never     become    juicy    and    highly 
flavoured.     I  remember  some  years  ago  having  a 
very  fine  tree  under  my  care  trained  to  a  wall, 
and  which  used  to  bear  most  profusely.     At  that 
time  I  thought  that  no  Pear  should   be  gathered 
until  when  gently  raised  the  fruits  parted  readily 
from  the    tree.      When   so   gathered  they  never 
became  juicy  and  highly  flavoured,  but  when  a 
change  was  made  in   the  time  of  gathering   the 
quality  altered.     It  is  astonishing  the  length  of 
time  even  Marie  Louise  will  hang  on  the  trees. 
Often  Pears  are  left  hanging  so  as  to  eke  out  the 
supply,  but  if  left  too  long  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
quality.     Our   latest  Pears,  which  require  a  long 
and  fine  season  to  develop  their  high  (lualities, 
and  which  do  not  ripen  until  a  couple  or  three 
months  after  gathering,  must  be  allowed  to  hang 


f erred  to  being  this  :  that  whilst  the  coarse-grow-    as   long  as  possible.     The  true  flavour  of  these 
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Pears  should  be  developed  this  season,  and  this  on 
the  more  unfavourable  Pear  soils  and  district. 
The  assistance  of  a  warm  room  may  be  necessary 
to  finish  off  the  ripening  satisfactorily. — Y.  A.  H. 

The    notes    on     Pears    that    have    lately 

appeared  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  even 
a  greater  difference  than  usual  to  be  found  in 
many  given  varieties  from  different  soils  and 
situations.  Thus,  one  writer  recommends  Beurre 
Diel  as  about  the  best  Pear  of  its  season,  whilst 
another  condemns  it  as  worthless  ;  and  marvellous 
samples  of  Duchesse  d'AngouIeme,  very  fair  in 
flavour,  come  from  one  place,  and  at  another  trees 
on  all  aspects  and  of  every  form  fail  to  produce  a 
single  fruit  fit  for  dessert.  Occasionally  a  good 
word  is  said  for  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  a  very  disappointing  Pear  ;  size,  colour 
and  aroma  are  alike  good,  but  the  flesh  is  un- 
eatable. I  remember  being  rather  sharply  criti- 
cised some  years  ago  for  advocating  the  claims  of 
Van  Mons  Leclerc  as  a  successor  to  Marie  Louise 
and  others  of  a  like  season,  and  am  therefore  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Prinsep  in  a  recent  number  writing 
very  favourably  of  it.  It  has  only  failed  with  me 
one  season  out  of  fourteen,  and  that  was  in  1894, 
when  every  fruit  went  soft  and  decay  set 
in  without  any  sign  of  ripening.  One  cannot 
of  course  claim  a  first-class  place  for  it  in 
point  of  flavour,  but  it  is  very  fair  in  that 
respect  and  a  great  and  consistent  cropper. 
Our  two  best  Pears  have  again  been  Doyenn^ 
du  Comics  and  Beurre  Superfin,  and  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  anything  better.  Possibly 
the  next  best  from  a  flavour  standpoint  are  Marie 
Louise,  Thompson's  and  Winter  Nelis,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  the  latter  in  ripening — Zephirin 
Gregoire— is  very  fair.  Beurre  Diel  is  never  fit 
for  table,  but  Glou  Morceau  does  well  and  is  a  use- 
ful December  Pear.  Beurr^  Bachelier  has  been 
much  better  than  usual,  and  Beurre  Hardy,  extra 
good,  not  far  behind  B.  Superfin.  A  very  hand- 
some November  Pear,  comparatively  rare,  is 
Due  de  Nemours  ;  it  is  a  great  cropper  and  of  very 
fair  quality.  A  correspondent  recently  had  a 
good  word  for  Aston  Town.  This  I  have  not  seen 
for  years,  but  remember  some  standard  trees  in  an 
old  kitchen  garden  that  produced  first-class  fruit, 
not  large,  but  firm,  very  sweet  and  juicy  and  of 
very  pleasant  flavour. — E.  Burrell,  Claremont. 


HARDY  FRUITS  IN  1895. 
Ik  taking  a  .survey  of  the  fruit  crops  for  the 
past  season,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  abundant  on  record,  and  this, 
too,  after  such  a  severe  winter.  We  are  very  apt 
to  complain  and  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things, 
and  certainly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
there  appeared  just  cause  tor  complaint,  par- 
ticularly in  this  district.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  summer  has  been  a  good  one,  and  now 
that  the  crops  are  gathered  in  we  are  better 
able  to  take  stock.  From  north  to  south  we 
hear  of  fruit  being  sold  at  such  a  low  rate, 
even  the  finest  samples,  as  to  scarcely  pay  for 
the  trouble  of  gathering.  I  may  here  give  an 
instance  or  two  showing  how  useless  it  is  to  try 
and  sell  poor  fruit  even  at  a  low  figure  in  a 
season  like  the  present,  when  good  samples 
are  plentiful.  I  will  first  take  the  Apples. 
Those  who  grew  the  earliest  kinds,  thinned 
the  fruit,  and  sent  it  to  market  early  made  fair 
prices  of  it.  A  friend  of  mine  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood who  grows  Ecklinville,  Lord  Suffield, 
and  Stirling  Castle  gathered  some  of  his  fruit 
long  before  they  had  attained  anything  like 
full  size,  and  sent  them  to  market.  For  these 
he  was  returned  4s.  Gd.  per  bushel.  By  thus 
relieving  the  trees  of  a  portion  of  the  crop, 
the  fruit  left  grew  much  faster.  The  next 
lot  sent  up  only  fetched  2s.  Od. ,  while  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  after,  the  prices  were 
reduced  to  Is.  3d.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  consumer,  not  the  grower,  reaped  the  bene- 


fit of  the  big  crop.  Seeing  that  prices  in  Glas- 
gow were  quoted  at  from  6s.  to  83.  per  bushel, 
he  thought  to  try  that  market,  and  so  forwarded 
a  ton  packed  in  barrels.  After  a  short  time  he 
got  back  9d.  per  bushel  as  his  portion  after 
carriage  and  commission  were  paid,  thus  show- 
ing that  Apples  must  have  been  very  plentiful 
even  in  the  north.  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  Apple  growing  in  a  season  like  the  present 
is  a  complete  failure,  and  so  it  would  be  unless 
better  care  were  taken  to  select  the  right  varie- 
ties and  put  them  on  the  market  at  the  proper 
time.  To  pack  early  soft  kinds  that  are  ripe 
into  barrels  and  send  them  a  long  distance  is 
certainly  a  mistake,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  rolled 
about  when  transhipped.  Many  Apples  have 
been  sold  in  this  district  during  the  autumn  for 
about  Od.  per  bushel,  but  they  were  small,  in- 
ferior samples  only  fit  to  grind  down  to  make 
cider.  Those  who  are  about  to  plant  this  au- 
tumn with  a  view  of  growing  for  market  would 
do  well  first  to  consider  which  varieties  are  most 
suitable  for  that  purpose,  whether  they  are  able 
to  get  them  forward  enough  so  that  they  may  be 
put  on  the  market  early,  or  grow  the  later  kinds 
that  will  travel  some  distance  without  being 
bruised.  We  have  seen  that  the  early  Apples 
commanded  the  best  price,  while  the  midseason 
kinds  were  not  worth  gathering.  Unless  long- 
keeping  kinds  are  grown,  it  would  be  well  for 
growers  to  confine  themselves  to  large,  early 
and  free-bearing  kinds.  Those  named  above 
are  all  good,  and  to  these  might  be  added  Pott's 
Seedling,  Frogmore  Prolific  and  Loddiuaton,  all 
of  which  are  first-rate.  There  are  of  course 
others,  but  it  is  not  well  to  grow  too  many 
sorts  where  bulk  only  is  needed.  If  I  were 
asked  which  was  the  best  Apple  to  succeed 
these,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
Lane's  Prince  Albert.  This  is  certainly  a  poor 
man's  variety,  being  a  good  grower,  of  hardy 
constitution,  and  a  sure  cropper.  Nor  is  this 
all,  for  the  fruit  grows  to  a  good  size,  keeps 
well,  and  is  a  splendid  cooker.  Midseason 
kinds— that  is,  those  that  are  in  use  during 
October,  unless  they  have  some  special  merit  to 
recommend  them,  such  as  colour  and  size,  are 
not  worth  growing.  Long-keeping  kinds  will 
always  command  a  price  even  when  the  Ameri- 
can Apples  are  plentiful.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Northern  Greening,  Royal  Russet,  Wellington, 
Brownlees'  Russet  and  others  that  keep  sound 
till  March  or  April,  particularly  when  well  grown 
and  of  good  ijuality,  are  sure  to  sell  well,  and 
as  most  of  these  are  prolific  bearers,  they  should 
be  planted  in  preference  to  such  as  come  into  use 
during  October  and  November.  Nurserymen  as  a 
rule  grow  those  varieties  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  demand,  and  those  who  grow  for  the 
trade  only  confine  themselves  to  a  few  kinds 
which  meet  with  ready  sale.  Any  who  are 
desirous  of  planting  with  a  view  to  growing  for 
market  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  first  ascer- 
tain what  varieties  do  best  in  the  district. 
Some  Apples  may  look  well  in  shop  windows  or 
in  the  market  that  would  be  useless  to  the 
grower  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  they 
being  such  shy  bearers.  As  a  rule  nxirserymen 
fruit  but  few  trees,  their  object  being  to  grow 
the  plants  for  others  to  fruit,  though  some,  as 
gardeners  know,  grow  trees  large  enough  to 
produce  a  crop.  Especially  is  this  so  with  the 
leading  retail  firms.  It  would  be  well,  there- 
fore, if  intending  purchasers  would  visit  these 
in  the  autumn,  and  not  only  see  the  fruit  grow- 
ing, but  the  habit  of  the  trees,  size  of  fruit, 
and  any  other  peculiarities  there  may  be  con- 
cerning them.  Turning  from  the  Apple,  I  will 
next  take  the  Plum  as  being  the  most  service- 
able on  account  of  the  numerous  uses  it  may 
be  put  to.     Pears  no  doubt  would  be  preferred 


by  some,  while  others  would  have  a  fancy  for 
Peaches.  Each  and  every  fruit  is  useful  in  its 
way,  but  those  demanding  our  attention  most 
should  be  such  as  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  public  at  large,  as  they  are  of  the  greater 
commercial  value.  Those  of  us  who  have  only 
seen  fruit  as  grown  in  private  gardens  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  extent  it  is  grown  for  market, 
but  for  once  the  supply  has  far  exceeded  the 
demand  to  be  of  any  real  profit  to  the  grower. 
It  seems  strange  that  Damsons  should  be 
oflered  in  the  markets  in  the  midlands  for  far 
less  money  than  they  could  be  gathered,  and 
yet  people  would  not  buy  simply  because  they- 
did  not  know  how  to  preserve  them  cheaply. 
No  better  plan  could  be  adopted  than  cooking 
them  in  their  own  juice  in  jars  and  sealing  them 
down  while  hot.  Yet  how  few  poor  people  know 
of  this,  and  allow  a  fruitful  season  like  the  pre- 
sent to  pass  by  without  taking  advantage  of  it. 
Were  our  home-grown  fruits  husbanded  in  the 
best  possible  manner  when  we  have  good  crops 
this  would  do  more  to  shut  out  foreign  compe- 
tition than  all  the  laws  on  protection  that  could 
be  made.  That  our  climate  is  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  such  fruits  all  must  admit,  yet  when 
we  have  a  plentiful  season  fruit  goes  begging, 
while  thousands  of  people  scarcely  ever  taste  it. 
Some  years  ago  French  Beans  were  a  great 
rarity  in  the  winter ;  now  in  this  district  they 
are  almost  as  common  with  the  poor  people 
at  Christmas  as  they  are  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  this  simply  because  they  understand  the  art 
of  preserving  them  in  brine.  Black  Currants 
were  the  most  abundant  crop  in  this  district  I 
ever  saw,  and  they  realised  a  fair  price  simply 
because  so  many  are  used  for  jam  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  bush  fruits.  Pears,  not 
being  in  such  demand  as  Apples,  are  of  course 
not  so  much  grown,  but  the  wonder  to  me  is 
that  more  baking  or  stewing  varieties  are  not 
cultivated,  seeing  that  they  are  far  hardier  than 
the  others  and  remain  in  condition  for  such  a 
length  of  time.  Catillac  this  season  is  very  fine, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  very  serviceable  for  some 
months  yet. 

We  may  therefore  congratulate  ourselves  on 
not  only  having  had  plentiful  crops  of  soft  fruit 
that  has  either  been  used  or  preserved,  but 
that  our  store-houses  are  well  furnished  for  the 
winter  and  will  give  us  a  supply  till  far  on  in 
the  spring.  H.   C.  P. 

Apple  Warner's  King'. — I  notice  some  cata- 
logues give  the  season  of  this  Apple  as  from  Octo- 
ber till  February.  Will  any  correspondent,  who 
has  had  it  some  time  after  Christmas,  kindly  say 
what  are  the  conditions  of  growth  conducive  to 
such  keeping?  Mine  are  nearly  always  all  gone 
by  the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  few  that 
remain  over  soon  spot  badly  and  are  compara- 
tively worthless.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that 
there  are  so  many  Apples  of  about  the  same 
season,  and,  as  a  rule,  such  sorts  as  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Blenheim  and  Wellington  might  be  used 
more  extensively  in  new  planting,  to  the  exclusion 
of  so  many  soft  kinds  that  are  useless  after,  say, 
the  middle  of  October.  Of  the  midseason  sorts, 
the  best  keeper  with  me  is  Yorkshire  Greening  ;  it 
is  also  a  splendid  cropper  on  young  trees,  and, 
despite  its  somewhat  unprepossessing  appearance, 
is  a  splendid  cooking  Apple. — E.  Burkell,  Clare- 
mont. 

Horello  Cherries  as  bushes. — The  Morello 
grown  as  a  bush  with  a  short  stem,  and  kept  to  a 
certain  size,  is  valuable,  as  the  fruit  hangs  well 
and  is  less  subject  to  the  attack  of  birds  than  the 
sweeter  kinds.  Not  only  is  the  Morello  good  in 
this  way,  but  the  Kentish  Red  is  equally  good  and 
one  of  the  best  for  tarts  or  cooking.  The  value 
of  the  Kentish  Cherry  is  its  long-lasting  properties, 
as  if  the  trees  are  broken  in  any  way  they  soon 
make  new  growth.     Beth  the  Morello  and  Kentish 
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Red  should  be  grown  on  the  Mahaleb  stock,  as 
they  are  more  prolific  and  bear  finer  fruit  of  better 
quality.  Though  these  varieties  do  well  in  standard 
form,  they  are  not  so  easily  managed,  the  pruning 
ia  more  difficult,  and  the  roots,  which  should  be 
near  the  surface,  cannot  be  so  well  looked  after. 
The  trees,  when  dwarf,  require  to  be  kept  well 
thinned  or  pinched  in  the  head  during  growth, 
as  many  of  the  best  fruits  will  then  be  borne  on 
spurs,  and  by  free  admission  of  light  and  air  there 
will  be  better  fruit.  On  trees  with  compact  heads 
the  fruit  can  be  protected.  It  also  colours  better 
and  the  trees  present  a  neater  appearance.  The 
Wye,  or  old  type  of  ISlorello,  does  well  when 
grown  in  the  open,  but  I  do  not  care  for  it,  as  the 
fruits  are  small  and  very  late. — G.  Wythes. 


PRUNING  ILLUSTRATED. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  will,  I  believe,  prove  fruitful 
in  more  senses  than  one — it  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  have  a  liking  for  photo- 
graphy to  engage  upon  a  work  of  great  interest, 
and  a  profitable  one  to  boot.  The  idea  is  to  pro- 
duce a  series  of  photographs  with  the  object  of 
showing  in  a  graphic  manner  the  art  of  fruit  tree 
pruning,  an  art  that  needs  cultivation,  as  may 
readily  be  proved  by  a  passing  glance  in  any  dis- 
trict throughout  Great  Britain  where  fruit  trees 
have  been  planted.  It  is  the  exception  to  find 
that  after  having  been  put  in  the  ground  they 
have  received  proper  treatment  and  attention, 
and,  from  cause  to  effect,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  fruit  we  see  is  of  inferior  size  and  quality 
and  the  majority  of  the  trees  and  bushes  are  "  rank 
wild,"  yielding  immature  fruit  and  harbouring 
disease  in  some  form  or  other — doing  more  harm 
than  good. 

If  a  series  of  illustrations  from  photographs, 
showing  how  trees  are  properly  pruned,  were  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  The  Garden,  with 
descriptive  notes  by  a  competent  gardener,  they 
would  provide  a  much-felt  want,  and  if  produced 
afterwards  in,  say,  an  annual  volume,  a  work 
would  be  issued  that  would  find  a  large  sale  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  the  colonies  where  fruit- 
growing is  now  so  extensively  carried  on,  and 
where  the  want  is  greater  still  of  a  work  that  will 
show  more  plainly  and  clearly  than  words  can 
possibly  do  how  to  prune.  The  work  may  be 
undertaken  at  once.  The  camera  should  be  guided 
and  directed  by  one  capable  of  selecting  suitable 
specimens  for  the  purpose.  If  not  an  expert  in 
both  arts,  the  owner  of  the  camera  may  obtain  the 
assistance  of  a  gardener  who  would  take  a  joint 
interest  in  the  object  to  be  attaine  1.  Trees  and 
bushes  would  have  to  be  shown  in  all  stages  and 
conditions  of  growth.  Views  taken  now  would 
present  them  with  the  summer  growth  after  the 
crop  ;  this  would  come  out  beat  when  some  of  the 
foliage  has  been  shed.  The  next  of  the  series  of 
the  views  would  be  the  same  trees  and  bushes 
after  pruning,  then  another  series  with  bud  and 
blossom  on,  and  yet  another  to  display  the  effect 
of  proper  cultivation — the  crop.  To  contrast  with 
good  cultivation  I  would  have  views  also  of  badly 
pruned,  over  pruned  or  neglected  specimens.  There 
is  nothing  so  convincing  as  a  good  object  lesson. 
Whilst  in  Australia  I  implored  one  of  my  friends 
to  prune  his  trees.  He  was  showing  me  with  great 
pride  his  Peach  trees  towering  high  above  his  roof. 
The  fruit,  few  and  far  between,  was  very  small, 
but  not  until  he  i-tood  by  one  of  my  trees  loaded 
with  fine  fruit,  the  branches  propped  up,  and 
eveiy  Peach  within  arm's  length  from  the  ground, 
would  he  heed  what  I  said.  He  then  admitted 
not  one  of  his  great  trees  three  or  four  times 
as  big  had  half  the  quantity  of  fruit  on,  or 
anything  like  the  quality.  "  There  must  be 
something  in  what  you  say,"  was  his  comment. 
There  are  many  who  need  convincing  of  the  neces- 
sity for  pruning,  and  many  more  who  would  prune 
if  only  they  knew  how  to  do  it.  I  have  sketched 
out  a  series  of  views  extending  over  a  yf-ar,  but 
the  work  should  not  stop  there  ;  it  should  show 


the  progress,  both  good  and  bad,  over  three  or  four 
years,  or  even  longer,  made  by  the  same  trees  and 
bushes. 

In  addition  to  the  picture  of  the  whole  tree, 
there  should  be  details  ;  for  instance,  a  portion 
of  a  branch,  before  pruning  and  after,  large 
enough  for  the  buds  to  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
shoots  to  be  nipped  back  may  be  shown  by  a 
branch  that  has  not  been  nipped  and  after  it  has 
been  nipped.  Summer  and  winter  pruning  will 
then  be  dealt  with,  the  after  shoots  following  sum- 
mer pruning  that  have  to  be  cut  out.  Cuttings 
should  also  be  shown  at  a  size  large  enough  to 
display  the  features  to  be  attended  to :  the  cutting 
as  taken  off,  and  with  the  buds  cut  out  and 
shortened  ready  to  place  in  the  ground.  Then 
there  are  underground  operations  to  be  per- 
formed in  root-pruning.  Many  who  have  their 
doubts  about  the  proper  way  in  which  to  prune 
the  branches  have  absolute  fear  about  touching  the 
roots  ;  those  fears  are  to  be  allayed  by  being  shown 
first  how  the  roots  appear  when  exposed  to  the 
view,  and  then  how  they  have  been  brought  into 
subjection  by  the  knife.  The  work  may  be  com- 
menced at  any  season  of  the  year.  If  confined  to 
the  most  common  varieties  only.  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Straw- 
berries, the  work  would  be  most  interesting  and 
valuable :  it  may,  however,  be  carried  much  further. 
The  views  should  be  clear  and  well  defined,  and  in 
most  cases  some  object  should  be  introduced — a 
figure,  a  spade,  a  wheelbarrow,  anything  to  convey 
an  idea  of  proportion.  Cuttings  shown  in  a  hand 
holding  a  k.iife  would  need  no  description  as  to 
thickness  or  length.  I  have  photographs  of  enor- 
mous trees,  but  no  one  could  judge  of  their  size 
from  the  photograph  because  there  is  no  object 
taken  with  them  by  which  the  proportion  can  be 
judged.  In  the  case  of  trees  the  age  should  be 
stated,  approximately  if  not  exactly,  and  in  all 
cases  the  time  of  year  when  the  view  is  taken 
should  be  named  and  the  district.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  season  of  the  year 
between  the  sunny  south  and  the  far  north  of 
England. 

The  suggestion  may  be  put  into  practical  shape 
and  carried  into  effect  on  the  lines  of  a  competi- 
tion ;  selections  to  be  made  for  reproduction  from 
views  contributed  by  those  who  may  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  competition. 

Wetherbij,  Yorhn.  C.  R.  Fenwick. 


VERY  LATE  PEACHES  ON  WALLS. 

Late  Peaches  are  not  always  so  good  as  they  have 
been  this  season.  At  the  end  of  October  I 
gathered  fruits  of  Golden  Eagle,  and  the  flavour, 
it  the  season  be  taken  into  account,  was  not  at  all 
bad.  It  may  be  said,  why  advise  the  culture  of 
the  very  late  varieties  in  our  variable  climate? 
There  is  a  demand  for  late  Peaches,  and  good 
prices  are  obtained.  "  Y.  A.  H  "  at  p.  312  says 
that  he  obtained  18s.  per  dozen  for  Sea  Eagle, 
but  if  they  fetched  half  that  price  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  risk  a  season  or  two  and  plant  late 
Peaches.  I  am  not  concerned  about  market 
prices,  and  cannot  write  on  this  point  like 
•'  Y.  A.  H  "  or  "  W.  G.  C."  My  remarks  as  a 
grower  of  these  fruits  for  private  use  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  I  find  these  very  late  Peaches  most 
serviceable,  and  anyone  who  has  a  largo  and 
varied  dessert  to  supply  will  also  find  them  use- 
ful. The  flavour  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of 
August  fruit,  but  appearance  goes  a  long  way.  Such 
kinds  as  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Eagle,  and 
Walburton  Admirable  are  not  badly  flavoured, 
and  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  seasons  the 
trees  can  be  given  special  attention  by  placing 
lights  or  sashes  against  the  trees  or  sheltering 
them  at  night  v/ith  mats  or  canvas  to  throw  off 
moisture  ind  early  frosts.  Late  Peaches,  such  as 
Salway,  need  more  than  ordinary  care.  I  do  not 
advise  it  tor  open  walls,  as  it  is  not  reliable.  In 
a  cool  house  or  case  it  deserves  a  place,  and  I  can 
with  confidence  recommend  it  for  very  late  dishes; 
indeed,  I  have  seen  this  variety  if  carefully 
wrapfied  in  tissue  piper  keep  till  Christmas  when 
grown    on   a   wall   with  a  glass    coping  in  the 


southern  parts  of  the  country.  Lord  Palmerston 
is  one  of  the  very  late  varieties,  but  I  do  not  ad- 
vise it  for  open  walls.  It  is  a  very  large  fruit, 
but  of  poor  quality  and  not  reliable  for  general 
cultivation.  Harrington  grown  on  an  east  wall 
in  a  warm  soil  is  preferable  ;  indeed,  this  variety 
may  be  had  well  into  October  grown  thus  if 
planted  in  suitable  soil.  The  same  remarks  ap- 
ply to  Bellegarde  or  French  Galande,  and  it 
rarely  fails  in  the  worst  autumns.  Given  a 
favourable  season,  Walburton  Admirable  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  late  section.  I  have  had  it  very 
good  this  season,  also  in  1893,  on  a  west  wall.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  soil  is  very  light  and 
the  garden  sheltered.  In  localities  where  the 
very  late  kinds  are  not  reliable,  such  kinds  as 
Bellegarde,  Barrington,  and  Sea  Eagle  will  give 
a  good  return.  In  a  northern  exposed  garden  I 
recently  saw  very  fine  crops  of  late  Peaches,  the 
trees  growing  in  raised  borders.  Most  of  the 
trees  were  standards  with  5-feet  stems,  dwarf 
dessert  Cherries  being  planted  between.  The 
only  objection  to  the  Cherries  was  their  liability 
to  attacks  of  black  and  green-fly  and  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  trees  clean.  There  are  other  kinds 
besides  those  named,  but  they  lack  flavour,  though 
prolific.  The  half-dozsn  named  will,  when  grown 
well,  be  found  valuable.  G.  W.  S. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Apple  Domino. — This  is  a  free-growing,  useful 
early  kind.  I  C'-nsider  it  superior  to  Eckliuville  and 
several  others  of  this  type.  In  this  garden,  where 
Lord  Suffield  is  not  satisfactory.  Domino  is  a  snccess. 
Recently  I  observed  some  young  trees  in  a  nursery  at 
D'lwnbam  Mirfctt  Inaded  with  large  handsnme  froit. 
With  me  it  keeps  till  November.— J.  Crook,  Forde 
Abbey. 

Cleaning  Vines. — What  is  the  best  mixture  to 
paint  over  the  rods   of  Vines  after   they  have  been 


washed  with  soapy  watPr?  Gishurst  c^mponnd  Icnnnot         J 


get  here.     I  use  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  nicotine  and 
strong  Boapy  water.     Is  there  any  objection  against 

it?  — U.    KATZfR. 

*«*  The  mixture  you  use  is  suitable.  If  you  add  a 
little  clay  to  make  it  stick  to  the  rods  it  will  be  all  the 
better. — Ed. 

Spot  on  Pigs. — I  have  a  Fig  tree  (sort  unknown) 
planted  against  a  wall  in  the  Apricot  huuse,  in  which 
forcing  begins  ahout  the  end  of  January.  Every  year 
the  tree  is  covered  with  fruit,  which  grows  up  very 
quickiytill  a  brown  spot  makes  its  appearance  upon 
it.  The  Figs  cease  gr-wing  and  soon  afterwards  they 
drop;  this  has  happened  two  years  in  suice,ssion.  The 
tree  is  healthy  and  is  not  syringed.  Could  any  reader 
of  The  Garden  tell  me  what  the  disease  is.? — 
R.  Katzer. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1040. 

CATTLEYA   HARRISONLB. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

Although  one  of  the  oldest  Cattleyas  in  culti- 
vation, a  glance  at  the  accompanying  plate  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  still  meri  s  attention 
on  account  of  its  beauty.  Its  free- blooming 
propensities  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
grown  are  additional  recommendations,  so  that, 
taken  all  round,  it  may  be  styled  one  of  the 
most  generally  useful  in  the  genus.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  on  strong  plants  attain  a  height 
of  about  20  inches,  and  each  bears  at  the  top  a 
pair  of  light  green  leaves  very  thick  and 
leathery  in  texture.  The  Hower-spike  issues 
from  between  these  at  the  time  the  plant  is 
finishing  its  growth.  Being  rather  erratic  in 
this  latter  proceeding,  no  spec'al  time  can  be 
named  as  its  flowering  season,  for  of  in  before 
one.    spike  is  over,  the  eyes  at  the  base  start 

*  Drawn  for  TlIE  Gauden  hy  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Mr.  Sander's  nursery.  Litlingraplicd  and  printed  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Mansell,  Limittd. 
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afresh,  another  pseudo-bulb  is  made,  and  this 
generally  throws  a  spike  in  accordance  with  its 
strength.  A  good  deal  of  water  is  required  by 
this  Cattleya  all  through  the  season,  and  it  is 
often  kept  too  dry  at  the  roots  during  winter. 
The  compost  should  on  this  account  be  free  and 
open,  good  fibrous  peat  broken  in  lumps  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  with  most  oi  the  earthy 
portions  sifted  out,  forming  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, the  rest  being  made  up  of  chopped 
Sphagnum  and  rough  potsherds  or  ballast. 
The  pots  must  be  filled  to  about  three  parts  of 
their  depth  with  crocks,  a  couple  of  inches  of 
compost  suSicing  for  the  largest  plants.  In 
this  open,  well-aerated  medium  the  roots  run 
freely,  and  are  consequently  healthy  and  long- 
lived.  In  potting,  the  leads  must  be  kept  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  edges  of  the  pots,  it 
being  sometimes  advisable  to  notch  the  rhizomes 
in  order  to  bend  the  leading  growths  back 
towards  the  centre,  for  no  Orchid  gets  bare 
more  quickly  than  C.  Harrisonifje.  All  the  old 
peat  should  be  picked  or  washed  out  from 
among  the  bulbs,  and  any  roots  that  are 
seen  to  be  decaj'ed  cut  away  to  make  room 
for  the  new  ones.  This  will  prevent  the 
hard  mass  of  rools  and  old  compost  collecting 
together,  making  it  difficult  to  water  the  plants 
without  getting  them  soddened.  The  Cattleya 
house  or  intermediate  temperature  suits  this 
species  well,  allowing  it  to  have  its  own  way  in 
the  matter  of  resting  and  growing,  encouraging 
it  when  the  growths  are  moving,  and  keeping 
it  as  cool  and  quiet  as  possibls  at  otlier  times. 
No  watering  overhead  is  necessary,  in  fact  it 
is  dangerous,  especially  when  the  new  growths 
are  about  half  finished  and  the  young  leaves 
form  a  kind  of  cup,  wherein  the  water  is  apt  to 
lodge. 

Newly-imported  plants  of  this  Cattleya  are 
often  badly  infested  with  a  S'  ft  white  scale, 
and  this  must  be  removed  at  once,  or  the  pro- 
bability is  they  will  never  be  clean.  The  insects 
are  usually  very  thick  about  the  rhizomes  and 
under  the  scaly  sheaths  of  the  bulbs,  and  the 
work  of  cleaning  must  be  very  carefully  done, 
using  a  stifi'  brush  or  a  pointed  stick  to  dislodge 
them  from  the  hard,  woody  parts,  and  carefully 
sponging  the  leaves  with  tepid  soapy  water. 
The  blossoms  of  the  typical  C.  Harrisouiie  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  the  number  produced 
on  the  spike.  They  are  usually  about  4  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  soft  purplish 
rose,  the  lip  lighter  in  ground  colour  and  stained 
with  yellow.  The  segments,  being  well  thrown 
back,  show  off  the  blossoms  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  these  last  from  three  to  four  weeks  in 
good  condition.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  intro- 
duced about  1835. 

C.  H.  SDPERBA  is  a  large  and  well-formed  va- 
riety of  the  type,  the  sepils  rather  narrower,  but 
very  rich  in  colour,  the  lip  pure  white  in  ground 
colour  with  a  ridge  of  yellow. 

0.  H.  vtoLACEA  is  a  deei^er  coloured  form,  the 
segments  »U  being  briglit  rosy  purple,  the  lip 
margined  with  white.  Other  varieties  are  Can- 
dida, with  white  flowers  ;  Regneriana,  desp  pur- 
ple ;  and  maculata,  which  has  the  segments 
spotted  with  bright  purple.  H.   R. 


Flower  gardens  in  winter.— Flower  gardens 
in  winter,  as  a  rule,  present  anything  but  an  at- 
tractive appearance  ;  this  is  the  more  unfortunate, 
as  the  owners  of  them  usually  reside  at  their 
country  seats  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Much 
might  be  done,  however,  to  brighten  and  adorn 
the  beds  from  October  to  May  by  planting  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  conifers  in  small,  shapely  speci- 
mens. At  a  small  private  place  near  here  the 
flower  garden  is  always  worth  a  visit,  even  in 
the  most  wintry  weather,  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  plants  employed  being  gold  and  silver 


conifers,  tree  Ivies,  variegated  Box,  Cryptomeria 
elegans,  the  various  forms  of  Euonymus,  Golden 
Hollies  in  quite  a  small  state,  and  Aucubas.  A 
little  care  in  the  arrangement  gives  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  as  the  shrubs  present  a  great 
variety  of  colour  and  are  quite  charming  viewed 
from  the  sitting-room  windows  on  a  sunny  day. 
In  April  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  to  a  cool 
border  or  home  nursery,  and  propagation  must 
be  practised  every  few  years  to  keep  the  plants 
dwarf. — J.  C. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.— This  being  the  most 
important  month  to  the  fruit  grower  as  regards 
hardy  fruit  selecting,  planting,  and  filling  up 
spaces  occupied  by  old,  worn-out  trees  or  useless 
varieties,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  an 
early  start,  so  that  good  material  may  be  secured 
and  the  trees  placed  in  their  growing  quarters  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  the  first  that  require  attention,  as 
few  fruits  give  a  better  return  if  given  ample 
attention  and  grown  on  a  favourable  aspect. 
During  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  specially 
favourable  summers,  also  good  autumns  for  ripen- 
ing the  wood.  This  doubtless  will  have  caused 
more  interest  to  be  taken  in  these  trees.  They 
have  this  year  made  a  later  growth  than 
usual,  but  owing  to  there  being  no  late  spring 
frosts  the  growth  is  better  matured,  and  planting 
need  not  be  delayed.  1  never  saw  trees  look 
better,  the  wood  being  firm  and  not  coarse,  as 
one  sees  in  wet  seasons.  I  noted  the  value  of 
early  planting,  also  the  materials  required  to 
secure  the  best  results,  at  p.  341,  so  I  will  now 
only  add  a  few  words  as  to  position  and  variety. 
Peaches  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  country 
do  well  on  a  west  or  south-west  aspect,  while  in 
others  a  wall  full  south  is  necessary.  Here  I  get 
the  best  fruits  from  a  south-west  wall,  and  by 
having  trees  on  a  west  aspect  in  such  years  as  we 
have  had  recently,  the  season  is  prolonged— an 
important  point  where  a  long  supply  is  desired. 
1  will  name  a  dozen  varieties  suitable  for  early, 
midseason,  and  late  fruiting.  Early  :  Alexander, 
Amsden  June,  Hale's  Early,  and  Condor.  Mid- 
xeanon  :  Dymond,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George 
(on  warm  walls).  Noblesse,  and  Crimson  Galande. 
Late :  Barrington,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Wal- 
burton  Admirable.  This  is  a  select  list,  but  it  is 
reliable.  I  admit  Royal  George  mildews  badly 
at  times  in  wet  seasons,  but  it  is  too  good  to  omit. 
The  following  Nectarines  are  reliable :  Rivers' 
Early,  Advance,  Lord  Napier,  Humboldt,  and 
Pine-apple.  Newton  is  also  good  for  late  dishes. 
Apricots.— These  trees  to  do  well  require  simi- 
lar attention  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  indeed, 
I  think  more  so,  as  I  find  by  early  planting  before 
the  leaves  fall  better  results  are  secured.  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  get  trees  in  full  leaf 
from  the  nurseries.  Of  late  years  the  trees  when 
sent  are  none  too  large,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
this  is  not  the  grower's  fault,  as  the  young 
growths  are  so  often  cut  down  by  May  frosts. 
The  spring  of  1894  was  the  most  disastrous,  as  the 
young  growths  were  so  injured  that  the  trees  in 
some  cases  wore  lost.  This  year  it  is  the  reverse  ; 
growth  is  all  one  can  desire.  As  most  growers  of 
these  trees  know,  the  Apricot  suffers  much  from 
drought  during  the  growing  season,  and  this 
points  to  the  necessity  of  early  planting,  these 
trees  being  the  first  tostart  in  the  spring.  As  regards 
soil  and  position,  much  the  same  remarks  apply 
as  to  Peaches,  but  though  the  trees  will  in  a  sense 
stand  flooding  weekly  during  growth,  they  require 
efficient  drainage,  and  in  heavy  clay  soilshould  have 
a  liberal  addition  of  lighter  material  with  ample 
drainage,  or,  whi»t  i^  better  in  gardens  where 
Apricots  fail,  a  raised  border.  To  plant  as  advised 
when  in  leaf  I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  pur- 
chase one  season  and  grow  on  a  low  wall  or  even 
between  larger  trees,  replanting  in  the  permanent 
quarters  the  next.     In  this  way  the  trees  can  be 


lifted  early  and  will  do  grandly  the  next  season. 
As  regards  quality,  Moorpark  must  have  the  lead- 
ing position,  but  of  late  1  have  not  planted  it,  as 
it  cankers  so  badly.  Hemskirk  is  more  reliable 
and  very  little  inferior  in  flavour.  1  find  such 
kinds  as  Powell's  Late  and  Frogmore  Early  very 
good  in  every  way  indeed  ;  1  think  such  kinds  as 
Powell's  and  Large  Early  should  be  given  a  trial. 
Oullin's  Early  Peach,  a  very  early  kind,  not  large, 
but  good,  a  very  free  and  hardy  kind,  not  much 
given  to  canker,  may  be  added  to  the  list. 

Cherries  are  less  fastidious  as  to  soil  and  posi- 
tion, doing  well  on  east  and  west  walls.  They 
are  valuable,  as  they  come  in  advance  of  all  other 
fruits,  and  a  few  of  them  will  repay  culture  on  a 
north  wall  in  favourable  localities,  as  they  then 
give  a  longer  succession  of  fruit.  Cherries,  like 
Apricots,  start  very  early  into  growth,  and  the 
same  remarks  are  applicable  as  regards  planting. 
The  trees  delight  in  a  good  loamy  soil  with  effi- 
cient drainage.  They  soon  suffer  from  drought ; 
indeed,  more  so  than  other  fruits,  with  the  result 
that  black  fly  and  red  spider  soon  play  sad  havoc 
with  them.  In  the  case  of  Cherries  I  do  not  advise 
raised  borders,  though. deep  planting  should  be 
avoided.  Most  of  ttie  Cherries  do  best  on  the 
Mahaleb  stock,  especially  the  Duke  section  and 
the  Morello  and  Kentish  varieties.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  termed  a  select  list  and  noted  for 
cropping  and  quality.  They  ripen  in  the  order 
named.  Early  Rivers,  black  ;  Bigarreau  Jabou- 
lay,  red;  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  yellow;  Governor 
Wood,  red  ;  Bigarreau  de  Mezel,  pale  red  ;  Em- 
peror Fiancis,  red  ;  May  Duke,  dark  red  ;  Arch- 
duke, red  ;  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  yellow  ;  Late 
Duke,  red  ;  Florence,  pale  red  ;  Black  Tartarian, 
black  ;  and  St.  Margaret  or  Tradescant  Black 
Heart,  a  grand  late  hanging  variety  for  wall  cul- 
ture, and  of  good  quality. 

Plums. — These  do  well  in  the  open  as  bush 
trees  and  standards.  Much  may  be  gained  by 
early  planting  if  the  soil  is  light  or  on  a  gravel 
subsoil.  There  is  a  wealth  of  what  may  be 
termed  midseason  Plums,  and  an  east  wall  de- 
voted to  later  varieties  will  v?ell  repay  for  space 
occupied.  Even  large  old  trees  pay  for  a  shift  if 
not  fruiting  satisfactorily.  Such  kinds  as  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  which  hangs  well  into  October, 
Belle  de  Septembre,  and  Monarch  are  well  worth 
influding  in  the  list  of  wall  Plums  for  late  sup- 
plies, and  the  well-known  Jeflerson,  one  of  the 
finest  Plums  grown,  is  valuable  for  midseason 
fruits.  Oullin's  Golden  Gage,  McLaughlin's 
Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  Kirke's,  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay,  and  Late  Transparent  Gage  are  all 
good,  whilst  for  early  supplies.  Early  Prolific, 
Czar,  and  Early  Orleans  are  good  croppers.  For 
cooking,  Victoria  is  the  best  all-round  variety. 
Pond's  Seedling,  with  Prince  Englebert  and 
Wyedale  for  late  use  may  also  be  added. 

Apples  and  Pears. — These  should  now  receive 
attention.  I  find  the  wood  is  fairly  well  ripened, 
and  such  being  the  case,  there  will  be  little  fear 
of  the  bark  shrivelling.  Out  of  hundreds  of  va- 
rieties of  Apples,  the  well-known  Cox's  Pippin 
still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  In  selecting 
Apples  and  Pears  much  depends  upon  the  soil, 
shape  of  trees,  varieties,  stocks,  and  other  details. 
Whatever  the  soil  or  variety,  it  is  well  to  plant 
before  severe  weather  comes  on ;  besides,  by  early 
planting  a  better  selection  is  secured.  Pears  lose 
their  leaves  sooner  than  Apples,  and  though  later 
than  usual,  there  need  be  no  delay.  Pears  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cordon  planting.  For 
dwarf  trees  the  Quince  stock  may  be  relied  upon. 
They  also  bear  very  early  and  are  most  prolific. 
The  Pear  stock  is  used  for  trees  required  to  grow 
freely  or  cover  a  large  wall  space.  Pears  al^o  do 
well  as  espaliers  if  the  soil  is  chalky  or  on  gravel. 
The  Pear  may  with  advantage  be  grown  in  es- 
palier form.  Trained  horizontally  and  allowed  to 
make  four  or  five  tiers.  Pears  form  a  gocd  dividing 
line.  Pears  on  the  Quince  may  be  given  a  limited 
space,  and  should  not  be  planted  deeply.  In 
planting  these  trees  in  the  open,  it  is  well  to 
secure  against  wind.  Wall  trees  or  cordons  must 
be  allowed  to  settle,  so  that  only  a  temporary 
support  need  be  given.    It    is   important    that 
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newly-planted  trees  of  all  kinds  should  get  a 
mulch  or  cover  of  strawy  short  litter  after  the  soil 
has  settled  down  to  protect  the  roots  from  severe 
frost.  G.  Wythes. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Vegetables  akd  the  season. — Many  vegetables 
are  turning  out  anything  but  satisfactory  this  au- 
tumn, owing  no  doubt  to  the  fluctuating  character 
of  the  past  summer.  Mention  was  made  by  Mr. 
Wythes  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  ungainly  size 
of  Beetroot  from  ordinary  sowings.  Our  sown 
batches  are  larger  than  usual,  but  those  that  were 
transplanted  owing  to  blanks  in  the  rows  have 
grown  to  medium  dimensions  only,  the  colour  is 
deeper  and  doubtless  the  flavour  better  than  that 
of  the  coarse  large  roots.  The  one  thing  needful 
in  Beet  intended  for  use  in  the  salad  bowl  is  small 
size,  as  large  slices  look  bad  when  sent  to  the 
dining  table.  I  really  think  that  in  all  gardens 
where  Beetroot  is  esteemed  it  would  pay  to  trans- 
plant a  row  or  two  with  plants  thinned  from  the 
last  sown  lot ;  these  if  put  out  on  poor  land  and  kept 
moist  for  a  time  will  make  just  the  right  sized 
roots  for  slicing  up.  Dell's  is  still  a  popular  Beet, 
but  my  favourite  both  as  regards  size  and  colour 
is  Veitch's  Selected  Red.  Brussels  Sprouts  and  all 
the  Kales  have  run  unusually  high  this  season,  and 
having  made  a  deal  of  soft  late  growth,  were  more 
or  less  nipped  by  the  severe  frost  at  the  end  of 
October,  every  vegetable  being  saturated  when  it 
came.  This  being  so,  it  will  be  well  to  watch  the 
Scotch  curly  Kale,  and  if  the  crowns  show  signs 
of  decay,  let  them  be  cut  and  used  at  intervals. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  Brussels 
Sprouts  also.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to  go 
through  the  quarters  of  Kale  on  a  dry  day,  and 
remove  any  decaying  leaves  from  the  base  of  the 
stems,  as  by  leaving  them  others  become  affected. 
Chou  de  Burghley.— This  will  be  found  ex- 
cellent for  a  change  in  the  dining  room  at  this 
season,  and  for  a  couple  of  months  to  come.  The 
flavour  of  this  Cabbage  is  quite  distinct,  its 
beautiful  colour  when  well  cooked  being  also 
greatly  in  its  favour. 

Cle.\nin(!  Asparagus  beds.— The  sooner  now 
all  Asparagus  beds  are  divested  of  their  ripened 
growth  the  better,  as  then  the  surface  soil  can  be 
cleared  of  weeds  which  have  grown  since  applica- 
tions of  salt  became  impracticable.  Asparagus 
beds  are  often  mown  over  in  autumn,  and  in  large 
gardens  where  many  long  beds  are  grown,  this 
mode  of  clearing  is  almost  imperative,  as  cutting 
ofi'  the  stems  with  the  knife  would  occupy  too 
much  time.  In  small  gardens,  however,  where 
only  a  limited  number  of  beds  exists,  I  prefer  to 
use  the  knife,  as  often  the  scythe  tears  the  stalk 
instead  of  cutting  it  clean  through,  and  the  rup- 
ture extends  right  down  to  the  crown,  which  is  an 
evil.  Autumn  or  winter  mulchings  are  still 
practised  by  some  gardeners,  and  that,  too, 
when  the  beds  are  composed  of  strong  loam  and 
lie  at  a  low  elevation.  On  this  account  beds  often 
suddenly  deteriorate  and  even  die  off  altogether. 
But  while  not  approving  of  surfacing  the  beds 
with  rotten  manure  at  this  period,  I  certainly  think 
that  the  crowns  and  roots,  the  best  of  which  lie 
nearest  the  surface,  are  benefited  by  a  liberal 
covering  of  light  manure.  1  always  spread  old 
hot-bed  material  over  those  under  my  charge,  first 
applying  a  broadcast  sprinkling  of  some  good 
fertiliser,  but  then  the  soil  is  light  and  the  subsoil 
well  drained,  and  the  roots  never  get  too  much 
moisture  evRn  in  the  wettest  of  winters.  Many 
still  entertain  the  idea  that  good  Asparagus  can- 
not be  grown  without  the  aid  of  plenty  of  salt 
sown  on  the  beds  at  frequent  intervals,  but  from 
experience  I  am  convinced  that  that  is  more 
imaginary  than  real,  as  some  of  the  very  best 
growers  seldom  or  never  use  it.  However, 
salt  being  a  good  weed  eradicator,  a  dusting 
of  it  may  well  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
refuse  is  cleared  off  and  before  any  mulch  is 
aijplied.  Care  is  needed  in  raking  the  beds,  as 
after  a  mild  genial  autumn  young  shoots  frequently 
spring  up  and  are  easily  injured.  In  making  new 
beds  avoid  elevating  them  to  any  great  degree 


and  having  a  deep  trench  between  them,  as  on 
light  soil  this  has  a  tendency  to  drain  much  of  the 
needed  moisture  away  from  the  roots,  and  on 
heavy  land  the  water  drains  into  the  trenches  and 
there  often  stops  to  work  mischief,  instead  of 
gradually  percolating  evenly,  though  slowly, 
through  the  bed,  and  in  due  time  escaping. 
Where  old  semi-exhausted  beds  are  being  forced, 
avoid  planting  in  any  of  the  old  material  ;  choose 
a  new  site  entirely  and  use  the  old  plot  for  other 
vegetables.  The  finest  Peas,  Beans  and  Cauli- 
flowers may  be  grown  on  old  Asparagus  beds,  bush 
fruit  also  doing  well. 

Sowing  Peas. — To  some  it  may  seem  early  to 
talk  of  putting  Peas  into  the  ground,  but  where 
the  old  practice  of  sowing  in  autumn  is  still  ad- 
hered to  the  present  time  is  about  the  best.  Some 
ignore  autumn  sowings,  but  certainly  where  the 
border  is  light  and  warm  and  the  situation  good, 
and  where,  moreover,  time  can  be  bestowed  on  the 
arduous  task  of  keeping  mice  from  destroying  the 
seed,  there  is  a  gain  in  it.  Peas  transplanted  in 
spring,  be  they  ever  so  gradually  inured  to  the 
open  air,  are  apt  to  suffer  should  snowstorms  and 
cutting,  frosty  winds  prevail  just  after  putting 
them  out,  say,  in  March  ;  whereas  those  sown  now 
acquire  a  hardy  constitution  and  readily  respond 
to  finer  weather  and  longer  days  in  February. 
Some  method  of  protecting  the  seed  from  ex- 
cessive rains  should  be  devised,  nothing  answering 
better  than  wooden  troughs,  which  can  be  stood 
between  the  rows  when  the  weather  is  fine.  I 
have  found  the  plan  I  advised  for  the  earliest 
spring  sowings  —namely,  that  of  slightly  raising 
the  soil  of  the  border  where  the  drills  are  to  be 
drawn,  and  of  sowing  fairly  shallow.  Treated 
thus,  the  seed  is  kept  from  rotting  until  germina- 
tion takes  place.  If  the  ground  is  fairly  rich,  add 
no  manure,  but  if  any  is  necessary,  use  Mushroom 
manure  in  preference  to  that  from  the  farm- 
yard, as  the  latter  encourages  a  growth  which 
is  prone  to  injury  from  frost,  and  also  apt  to  fall  a 
prey  to  basal  rot.  In  regard  to  the  varieties  most 
suitable  for  sowing  at  this  date,  any  of  the  small 
round-seeded  sorts,  such  as  William  Hurst,  Chel- 
sea Gem  and  English  Wonder  (a  Pea  very  highly 
praised  by  many  good  growers)  may  be  depended 
upon.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  Chelsea  Gem 
cannot  be  equalled.  Let  the  distance  between 
the  rows  be  the  same  as  the  height  of  the  Pea,  this 
admitting  plenty  of  light  and  sun  to  the  roots  and 
haulm  in  spring.  As  soon  as  growth  shows  itself 
through  the  ground  place  small  Yew  or  Fir  bou  ^hs 
on  either  side  of  the  rows  as  a  means  of  shelter. 
I  always  sow  Chelsea  Gem  in  a  cool  pit  at  this 
season,  and  gatherings  are  then  forthcoming  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  May.  Soot  and  lime  must 
be  used  freely,  as  slugs  often  work  mischief  in  mild 
winters.  Sparrows  likewise  must  be  watched  for, 
or  a  raid  by  them  of  a  few  days'  continuance  will 
blast  the  cultivator's  hopes.  A  little  leaf-mould 
strewn  in  the  drills  before  the  ordinary  soil  is 
raked  in  will  assist  root  action. 

J.  Crawford. 


NOTES  ON  PLUMS. 

The  following  notes  on  Plums  which  we  are 
enabled  to  publish  through  the  kindness  of  our 
correspondents  will  doubtless  prove  interesting 
to  our  readers.  They  are  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  'The  following  are  the  ques- 
tions which  we  submitted  : — 

1.  The  vahie  nf  the  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree, 

and  how  far  its  cidture  deserres  extension, 
and  in  what  s'jils  ? 

2.  Your  opinion,  as  to  the  value  of  new  Plums, 

includiiiij  those  of  Jajmnese,  American,  or 
European  origin  ? 

3.  Tlie  best  flavoured  Plums  ? 

There  are  many  extensive  Plum  orchards  near 
this  place,  the  chief  sorts  grown  being  the  small 
black,  red,  and  grey  varieties,  which  are  generally 
very  productive,  and  mostly  used  for  preserving. 
Some  growers  are    now   introducing  newer  and 


better  sorts,  the  favourites  being  Orleans,  Pond's 
Seedling,  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  Kirke's,  Wash- 
ington, Diamond,  and  Victoria.— W.  Sangwin, 
Ti-i/l.taick,  Truro. 

The  Plum  is  largely  grown  in  this  district  as 
an  orchard  tree,  but  mainly  the  common  Per- 
shore  or  Egg  Plum,  as  it  is  locally  known. 
Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  Victoria,  The  Czar, 
Cox's  Emperor,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Early 
Orleans  are  also  grown.  I  consider  it  would  pay 
to  pla.nt  more  largely  the  better  varieties,  and 
especially  Damsons,  as  there  is  always  a  demand: 
for  them. — J.  Justice,  Na^sh  Gardens,  Kem]Mey. 

Plums  are  not  grown  as  orchard  trees  to  any 
extent  in  this  district,  growers  preferring  bushes 
or  pyramids,  being  more  easily  managed  and  nofc 
so  liable  to  injury  from  storms.  As  bushes  or 
pyramids  they  give  good  returns.  On  the  sides 
of  the  Tamer  there  has  been  a  great  extent  of  old 
woodland  cleared  and  planted  to  fruit  trees 
(mixed)  with  good  results.  Plums  should  be  more 
extensively  planted,  as  the  fruit  bears  carriage 
well,  and,  if  graded  and  carefully  packed,  reaches 
the  markets  in  good  condition  and  fetches  good 
prices.  The  best  sorts  of  Plums  for  such  plant- 
ing are  Victoria,  Denyer's,  Czar,  Rivers'  Early 
Prolific,  Pond's  Seedling,  Diamond,  and  Orleans. 
Our  best-flavoured  Plums,  all  on  walls,  are 
Denniston's  Superb,  Cos's  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson, 
Kirke's,  and  the  Gages  in  variety. — Frank  Yole,' 
Eiidsit^it/h,  Taristork. 

The  Plum  has  an  undoubted  value  as  an  orchard 
tree,  but  for  profit  free-bearing  sorts  must  be 
chosen,  and  a  good  central  position  within  reach 
of  the  orchards  for  the  disposal  of  the  fruit  with- 
out the  risk  and  heavy  expenses  involved  in  rail- 
way transit.  In  West  Wilts  Plums  are  grown  as 
orchard  trees.  There  is  a  very  good  local  sale  for 
Plums,  but  whether  it  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment to  extend  their  culture  is  a  doubtful  question, 
especially  with  the  present  foreign  competition. 
Those  at  present  grown  in  quantity  are  only 
suited  for  preserving,  and  are  known  as  harvest 
Plums.  Green  Gages  are  planted  by  some,  and  as 
standards  when  they  are  in  a  matured  stage  they 
fruit  very  heavily,  and  are  always  quickly  bought 
up  in  the  open  markets,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
Plum  crop  is  disposed  of  to  the  masses.  Where 
Plums  grow  moderately  and  fruit  freely  is  in  soil 
of  an  open,  sandy  nature  with  a  gravelly  bottom. 
In  deep  clayey  land  growth  is  often  too  free,  but 
the  fruit  produced  on  such  is  large,  well-coloured, 
and  good  in  quality.  In  soil  overlying  chalk  or 
limestone  Plums  sometimes  do  well,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  in  "  brashy"  soil,  to 
use  a  local  phrase.  Plums  may  be  most  profit- 
ably cultivated  in  orchard  form.  Of  modern 
Plums,  I  think  the  late  autumn  ripening  kind. 
Monarch,  is  likely  to  prove  a  decidedly  popular 
and  an  invaluable  one,  there  being  so  few  dark 
Plums  in  use  at  the  time,  and  although  not  so 
richly  flavoured  it  should  make  a  good  companion 
to  the  Golden  Drop.  Those  having  superior 
flavour  include  the  majority  of  the  Gages,  and 
especially  the  Transparent,  Bryanston,  Golden 
Drop,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  OuUin's 
Golden.  Others  claiming  first  rank  for  quality 
are  Jefferson,  a  fine  yellow  August  Plum,  Kirke's, 
Peach,  Prince  Englebert,  Angelina  Burdett,  and 
De  Montfort.  The  secret  no  doubt  in  getting 
full-flavoured  and  large  fruit  is  to  thin  early 
in  seasons  when  the  trees  are  overladen.  When 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  as  thickly  as  they 
set,  size  and  quality  both  are  absent ;  in  fact, 
for  market,  the  best  kinds  are  no  better  than 
commoner  ones  in  both  respects.  This  applies 
to  any  form  of  tree,  standard,  bush,  or  espalier 
wall  trained.  Gathered  in  a  green  state  before 
they  overtax  the  trees,  they  may  be  profitably 
employed  for  domestic  purposes,  and  it  would  ba  I 
work  amply  repaid  if  they  were  thrown  away  in 
the  event  of  there  being  no  use  for  them  in  that  I 
condition. — W.  S.,  Troii'Jiriihji'^   Wills. 

I  consider  the  Plum  to  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able fruits  for  orchard  cultivation,  and  it  is  very 
much  in  evidence  in  the  orchards  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Victoria  is  found  the  most  remunera- 
tive in  this  localit  y  ;  thousands  of  standard  trees  j 
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of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  orchards  in  the  Clyde 
valley,  and  which  are  this  season  bearing  enor- 
mous crops.  These  orchards  are  well  drained 
and  sheltered  from  high  winds  ;  soil,  light  sandy 
loam.  I  consider  Green  Gage  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  the  best  flavoured. — J.  Gkahame,  Coltness, 

Victoria,  Green  Gage,  and  Kirke'sare  the  varie- 
ties mostly  grown  in  the  open,  while  on  the  walls, 
in  addition  to  these,  are  grown  Orleans,  Jefferson, 
Golden  Drop,  Pond's  Seedling,  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  Washington  (old  varieties),  and  Monarch, 
Early  Orleans,  and  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  {new 
varieties).  These  last  three  I  believe  to  be  excel- 
lent varieties.  For  flavour  the  best  I  find  are 
Green  Gage,  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson,  and  Kirke's. 
For  an  open  air  cropper  the  Victoria  is  by  far  the 
best,  but  I  would  not  advise  the  extension  of  Plum 
culture  in  this  district.  It  is  too  cold  and  very 
windy,  and  the  crop  very  uncertain.  Only  with 
the  help  of  walls  or  good  shelter  would  I  advise 
planting  of  Plums. — R.  C.  Williams,  C'rosswood 
Park,  Aheryslwith,  S.   Wales. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Plum  succeeds  well 
in  this  district.  We  are  very  often  without  a  crop 
when  I  see  large  quantities  in  the  markets  from 
the  growers  in  England.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Damson  there  are  very  few  Plum  trees  to  be 
found  in  the  county,  especially  the  southern  dis- 
tricts. The  Damson  is  very  extensively  grown  in 
a  district  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  every  farm- 
house and  cottage  having  its  Damson  orchard,  and 
in  the  season  if  there  is  a  good  crop  it  is  one  of 
the  sights  in  the  local  markets  to  see  the  long  rows 
of  peasant  women  with  their  baskets  of  Damsons. 
There  is  a  local  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 
Damson  was  first  brought  into  the  district  by  a 
monk  of  Slebeck  from  Damascus.  The  Damson 
district  of  this  county  is  situated  on  the  coal 
measure  chiefly,  but  ramifies  on  to  the  old  red 
sandstone,  Silurian,  and  limestone.  The  Dam- 
son appears  to  do  equally  well  on  all.  The  best 
Plum  for  the  district  is  decidedly  the  Victoria, 
after  that  Jefferson  and  Prince  Englebert.  I  find 
the  three  varieties  named  to  be  the  only  ones 
worth  growing  here.  I  should  depend  upon  the 
Victoria  for  crop,  and  plant  a  few  of  the  other  two 
for  variety.  I  have  tried  many  other  sorts,  only 
to  fail  with  them,  generally  through  their  crack- 
ing, as  the  soil  is  rather  light  and  well  drained. 
Our  fruit  trees  are  continually  getting  covered 
with  Lichen  to  an  extent  that  is  unknown  in  the 
fruit-growing  districts  of  England.  I  have  not 
tried  the  newer  varieties  of  foreign  Plums. — G. 
Griffin,  Sleheclc  Pari:,  Pembroke. 

I  consider  the  Plum  to  be  of  considerable  value 
as  an  orchard  tree,  because  it  is  possible  to  select 
varieties  especially  adapted  for  the  precise  kind 
of  soil  one  has  to  deal  with.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  good  market  for  the 
fruit  when  the  crop  is  a  good  one,  I  think  it  un- 
desirable to  largely  extend  the  culture  of  Plums  ex- 
cept in  soils  and  positions  where  Apples  and  Pears 
do  not  thrive.  In  the  light  warm  soils  around  War- 
wick the  following  varieties  succeed  well  as 
orchard  trees  :  Pond's  Seedling,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Orleans,  Goliath,  Diamond,  Monarch,  ^\'hite  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Early  Favourite,  Prince  Englebert, 
Early  Mirabelle,  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Trans- 
parent Gage,  Denniston's  Superb,  and  Purple 
Gage. — H.  Ddnkin,  Warwick  Castle. 

Plums  do  well  in    this  neighbourhood,  when 

they  escape  the  spring  frosts,  but  as  the  bloom  is 

killed   three  years  out  of  four,  they  are  a  very 

hazardous    crop.     I    have    some    trees    on   high 

ground  in  a  calcareous  loam   which   bear  good 

crops  almost  every  year.     In  that  situation  Plums 

I        pay.      Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling,  Diamond,  and 

I        Syston  White — a  local  Plum  similar  to  Pershore 

'        —  do    best,    also   Blecker's   Scarlet.      The    best 

flavoured  Plums  here  are  Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden 

Drop,  Green  Gage,  and  Transparent  Gage.     I  have 

had   no   experience  with  the  newer   varieties   of 

Plums. — J.  Lansdell,  Barkliy  Hall,  near  Leicester. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Plum  as  an  orch.ard 

tree,  it  is  no  doubt  a  profitable  fruit  to  grow  for 

pale,  particularly  when  good   markets  are  within 

easy  reach.     I  think,  however.  Plums  pay  better 


in  midland  and  northern  districts  where  the 
markets  are  not  so  glutted  at  one  particular  time 
than  in,  say,  the  Kentish  and  Sussex  gardens, 
which  are  w  ithin  such  an  easy  distance  of  London 
and  where  such  enormous  quantities  are  grown. 
It  is  the  very  heavy  crops  and  consequent  gluts  in 
the  London  markets  that  make  Plum  growing  un- 
profitable in  those  counties.  In  my  opinion  the 
finest  flavoured  Plums  are  Kirke's,  Jefferson, 
Reine  Claude  Violette,  Denniston's  Superb,  Mac- 
laughlin's  Gage  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  when  well 
ripened  ;  the  last,  however,  unless  under  glass, 
does  not  often  attain  to  maturity  in  this  district. 
For  cooking  I  do  not  think  the  Victoria  can 
be  beaten.  My  experience  is  that  a  medium 
loam  of  fair  depth  is  best  for  Plum  growing. 
When  the  soil  is  strong  and  retentive  of  moisture 
gross  growth  for  years  and  often  permanent  un- 
fruitfulness,  in  spite  of  root-pruning,  are  the  result. 
It  is  astonishing  how  well  Plums  will  do  on  light 
sandy  soils  if  heavy  and  rich  mulchings  are  annu- 
ally given.— John  Cr-AWFORD,  Goddington  Hail, 
Newark. 

Plums  are  at  home  here,  doing  remarkably  well 
on  the  limestone  formation,  gritstone  and  toad- 
stone  (a  volcanic  formation).  These  and  Cher- 
ries should  be  planted  extensively,  the  climate 
suiting  them.  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  and  Early 
Orleans  never  fail.  I  see  The  Czar  is  extensively 
cultivated  at  the  Chilwell  Nursery  as  a  suitable 
Plum  for  this  district.  Old  trees  of  white  Magnum 
Bonum,  Victoria  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  carry  very 
fine,  highly  coloured  and  flavoured  fruit,  the 
last  being  delicious  and  the  best  dessert  variety. 
Goliath  is  a  grand  Plum,  and  when  well  finished 
is  very  striking.  Angelina  Burdett  always  fruits 
and  is  very  distinct  in  flavour.  Green  Gage 
scarcely  ever  finishes  up  of  full  flavour;  a  late  dis- 
trict may  have  to  do  with  it.  I  am  anxiously 
waiting  to  hear  more  about  Japanese  Plums.  I 
have  a  tree  from  America  sent  by  a  friend  and 
which  I  hope  to  fruit  next  year. — Georue  Bolas, 
The  Gardens,  Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire. 
The  area  of  Plum  plantations  has  trebled  during 
the  past  five  years,  for  the  Plum  grown  as  an 
orchard  tree  is  a  profitable  crop  generally.  The 
trees  flourish  amazingly  on  the  heavy,  strong, 
deep  loam  of  the  Pershore  and  Evesham  districts, 
giving  early  returns.  The  worst  feature  is,  in  a 
season  like  this  the  markets  get  overdone,  and  prices 
accordingly  rule  low.  Pershore  Egg  Plum  and 
Victoria  are  the  chief  sorts  grown  as  orchard  trees, 
with  Gooseberry  bushes  underneath.  The  Goose- 
berries are  picked  green  and  marketed  early.  New 
kinds  of  Plums  are  not  yet  proven,  except  Rivers' 
Early  Prolific.  The  Czar  also  promises  well.  Cox's 
Emperor,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  Belle  de  Louvain 
have  been  planted  largely  on  account  of  their 
handsome  size  and  consequent  market  value. 
The  higher  quality  dessert  Plums  are  shy  bearers 
grown  as  orchard  trees,  but  in  sheltered  places  a 
few  Golden  Gage,  Bryanston  Gage,  Kirke's,  Black 
Diamond,  and  others  are  found  to  answer.  I 
grow  upwards  of  thirty  varieties,  and  the  best 
flavoured  are  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Old  Green  Gage, 
Denistoii's,  Jefferson,  Nectarine,  Transparent 
Gage,  OuUin's,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  for 
late  use  are  the  best. — W.  Crump,  Madresfield 
Gourt. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  the  Plum  would  pay 
in  most  districts  planted  in  orchards,  provided 
good  sorts  were  used,  strong  growers  and  such 
kinds  as  are  most  suitable  for  market  being  pre- 
ferred. As  regards  soil,  the  Plum  is  not  particu- 
lar so  long  as  it  is  not  bog  or  too  sandy  ;  any  loam 
suits  them,  a  calcareous  loam  the  best  of  any  soil. 
Most  of  our  trees  here  are  old  varieties,  but  among 
the  newer  ones,  Belgian  Purple,  Grand  Duke, 
Sultan,  The  Czar,  and  Monarch  appear  likely  to 
do  well.  For  flavour.  Green,  Purple,  Transparent, 
and  Bryanston  Gages,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jeffer- 
son, Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  OuUin's  Golden 
Gage,  and  Kirke's  Purple  among  dessert  kinds  are 
the  best.  Belgian  Purple,  Cox's  Emperor,  Diamond, 
Early  Prolific,  Goliath,  Old  Orleans,  Wilmot's 
Orleans,  Sultan,  The  Czar,  Monarch,  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, and  Grand  Duke  are  the  best  cooking  kinds. 
Victoria  and  Pershore  are,  perhaps,  the  most  pro- 


lific, and  both  good  for  kitchen  use  and  preserv- 
ing.— G.  RiNGiiAM,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet,  N. 

Plums  are  rather  extensively  grown  around 
here,  and  generally  are  carrying  good  crops.  The 
Red  Magnum  Bonum  is  the  greatest  favourite  for 
market,  as  it  bears  freely,  is  of  good  size,  and 
the  colour  is  brighter  than  that  of  the  Victoria, 
which  is  also  largely  grown  and  does  remarkably 
well.  The  standards  bear  most  freely  of  these 
varieties.  If  orchards  are  to  be  made  I  would 
advise  planting  half-standards,  as  they  do  not 
feel  the  effects  of  being  blown  about  the  same  as 
standards  ;  as  they  grow  they  can  very  easily  be 
trimmed  up  to  the  required  height.  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  or  Strawberries  can  with  advantage  be 
planted  between  the  Plums  until  the  latter  shade 
them  too  much,  when  they  can  be  taken  out.  I 
would  not  advise  planting  too  largely  of  Plums, 
as  there  are  already  enormous  quantities  grown, 
and  frequently  they  do  not  pay  for  gathering  and 
marketing,  although  near  large  towns  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  fruit.  In  this  neighbourhood 
prices  generally  are  high.  The  following  are  the 
best  dessert  Plums  here  :  Old  Green  Gage,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  Transparent 
(Sage,  Bryanston  Gage,  OuUin's  Golden  Gage,  and 
Denniston's  Superb. — Herbert  Noble,  Ashton 
Court,  Bristol. 

I  think  the  Plum  a  most  useful  fruit,  and  should 
pay  to  grow  as  an  orchard  tree,  as  it  succeeds  in 
almost  any  soil,  and  in  a  fair  season  it  bears  good 
crops,  and  in  many  seasons  most  abundant  crops. 
Plums  like  a  good  light  loam,  and  a  south  or  west 
aspect.  The  best  kinds  that  I  grow  for  dessert 
are  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Denniston's 
Superb,  Guthrie's  Late  Green,  Ickworth  Imp6ra- 
trice,  July  Gage,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Purple  Gage 
and  'Transparent  Gage ;  for  cooking,  Kirke's,  Pond's 
Seedling,  Diamond,  Victoria,  Washington,  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  Prince  of  Wales,  Orleans, 
Smith's  Early  Orleans,  Early  Prolific,  and  Goliath. 
— \Vm.  Smythe,  The  Gardens,  Basing  Park. 

The  Plum  is  an  excellent  and  profitable  orchard 
tree,  doing,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  very 
well  on  all  sorts  of  soil,  though  soils  of  a  sandy 
nature,  or  where  sufficiently  deep  on  chalk,  are 
the  best.  Such  varieties  as  Rivers'  Early  Prolific, 
Czar,  Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling  and  Monarch, 
and  Farleigh  Prolific,  and  Prune  Damsons  prove 
amongst  the  most  reliable  croppers.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  cannot  find  the  highest  flavour 
in  the  fruits  on  standard  or  orchard  trees.  Whilst 
these  give  excellent  cooking  Plums,  the  best 
flavoured  varieties  are  more  fitted  for  wall  culture. 
— A.  Dean,  Kini/ston,  Surrey. 

I  consider  the  Plum  should  be  grown  very  much 
more  extensively  as  an  orchard  tree  than  it  is.  A 
good  loam  resting  on  clay  suits  the  Plum  admir- 
ably. The  kinds  I  would  advise  for  orchard 
planting  are  Victoria,  Prince  of  Wales,  Orleans, 
Green  Gage,  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  and  Prune 
Damson.  In  my  opinion  the  best  flavoured  Plums 
are  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  the  last  not  being  grown  nearly  so  largely 
as  it  deserves.  It  scarcely  ever  fails  here  plantei 
on  east  and  north  walls,  and  I  often  keep  good 
fruit  till  the  end  of  November.— Edwin  Beckett, 
Akhnham  House  Garden,  Elstree. 

Respecting  the  cultivation  of  Plums,  I  have 
grown  them  equally  well  on  heavy,  medium,  and 
light  soils,  but  I  prefer  a  good  loam  on  chalk  or 
limestone  to  any  other,  and  unless  a  good  market 
can  be  found  so  that  any  large  quantity  can  be 
dried  or  made  into  jam,  I  would  in  no  case  advo- 
cate extensive  plantations,  for  well  do  I  remember 
several  abundant  crops  that  proved  worthless  as 
far  .as  profit  goes,  with  the  exception  of  Green  Gage, 
which  always  is  much  sought  after.  Were  I 
inclined  to  grow  extensively  I  should  select  very 
early  and  late  kinds,  as  a  glut  of  medium  season 
varieties  can  generally  be  depended  on.  The 
kinds  I  have  found  to  suit  me  best  are  Early 
Rivers,  a  good  first  early  that  should  be  in  the 
most  select  collection,  being  prolific  and  a  sure 
bearer.  Green  Gage  I  need  not  speak  of.  Jeffer- 
son is  one  of  the  finest  Plums  that  can  be  found, 
both  as  a  dessert  and  cooking  sort,  a  splendid 
cropper.     This  has  always  been  my  favourite  with 
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the  exception  of  Golden  Drop.  Oullin's  Golden  is 
also  another  most  desirable  kind,  and  one  that 
should  not  be  left  out  of  the  first  dozen.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  Transparent  Gage,  in  every 
■way  a  charming  and  distinct  variety.  Prince  of 
Wales  is  another  that  has  proved  with  me  to  be 
excellent.  Victoria,  the  most  useful  and  prolific 
of  Plums,  needs  no  comment  from  me,  as  it  is  a 
universal  favourite.  Ickworth  Imperatrice  is  a 
very  late  and  excellent  kind,  and  should  be  exten- 
sively grown.  If  on  a  north  or  east  wall  this 
can  be  had  very  late  and  good  even  in  November. 
Kirke's  carries  a  fine  bloom,  and  is  perhaps  the 
handsomest  of  the  blue  kinds  ;  it  is  a  good  bearer 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Prince  Englebert  is 
also  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  should  not  be 
omitted  from  any  collection.  The  same  must  be 
said  of  Pond's  Seedling. — CuAS.  Ilott,  Carertiham 
Park;  Readimj. 


Orchids. 


MASDEVALLIA   TOVARENSIS. 

The  majority  of  pure  white-flowered  Orchids 
are  high  in  price  and  rare,  and  consequently 
beyond  the  means  of  many  cultivators.  Of  ordi- 
nary species,  of  which  the  type  is  obtainable 
for  a  few  shillings,  a  white  form  when  it  turns 
up  is  often  worth  many  more  pounds.  The 
flowers  of  the  species  named  above  are  of  the 
purest  white  and  as  beautiful  as  those  of  many 
rare  and  expensive  kinds.  Fortunately,  the 
price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is, 
moreover,  very  free-flowering,  and  the  blossoms 
last  well  in  good  condition.  The  flower-scapes 
attain  a  height  of  about  C  inches,  and  each 
bears  from  two  to  four  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
light  green,  erect,  and  nut  quite  so  long  as  the 
spikes.  Like  all  in  this  genus,  M.  tovarensis 
delights  in  a  cool  and  moist  atmosphere  while 
growing,  and  during  the  summer  months  re- 
quires to  be  very  closely  shaded,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  foliage  and  also  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature sufficiently  low.  It  delights  also  in  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  ventilators 
should  at  the  season  mentioned  be  always  open 
day  and  night.  This  constant  rush  of  air,  of 
course,  quickly  dri^s  up  all  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  the  syringe  must  he  very  freely 
plied  about  the  stages  and  between  the  pots. 
For  this  reason  partly  the  pots  containing  the 
plants  are  usually  raised  upon  others  inverted, 
otherwise  in  damping,  the  compost  would  be 
splashed  with  water  each  time  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  plants 
are  dry  at  the  root.  Generally,  when  the 
weather  is  very  hot  and  dry,  the  house  in  which 
the  p'ants  are  growing  will  need  damping  as 
many  as  half  a  dozen  times  a  day.  In  winter, 
too,  this  species  and,  indeed,  all  in  the  genus 
require  more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  than 
any  other  Orchids.  At  this  season  M.  tovaren- 
sis must  have  a  little  more  heat  than  is  usually 
given  to  Odoutoglots  of  the  coolest  section, 
though  if  the  temperature  does  not  go  below 
.50^ — and  this  is  not  too  high  for  the  other  kinds 
named — all  of  them  may  be  easily  managed  in 
one  house.  The  plants  are  sometimes  moved 
into  the  Cattleya  house,  and  this  is  better  than 
allowing  them  to  get  too  cool,  but  the  compara- 
tively dry  atmosphere  of  this  house  is  not  suit- 
able fur  thern,  or,  at  all  events,  only  when  in 
Vjlosaom.  This  Orchid  never  requires  drying  ofl' 
at  the  root  either  in  8unimerorwinter,but  during 
the  latter  season  water  must  be  very  judiciously 
applied,  as  the  roots  are  easily  injured  either 
by  too  little  or  too  much.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Sphagnum  growing  about  the 
roots  is  the  best  guide  to  follow.  This,  when 
kept  dry  for  any  length  of  time,  turns  white 


and  feels  hard  and  dead  to  the  touch.  For 
Masdevallias  it  should  never  reach  this  stage, 
but  only  enough  water  must  be  given  to  prevent 
this  in  winter.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  ill- 
health  of  M.  tovarensis  is  over-burdening  the 
roots  with  compost,  this  latter  being  often  too 
close  and  heavy.  Small  pots  thoroughly  free 
from  dirt  and  grit  should  be  chosen,  and  filled 
at  least  two-thirds  of  their  depth  with  clean 
potsherds,  this  being  covered  with  a  little  moss 
A  little  of  the  old  material  will  be  retained 
about  the  roots,  and  this  will  then  usually  bring 
the  base  of  the  leaf-stems  a  trifle  above  the  rims. 
If  it  does  not,  a  few  more  crocks  or  small  char- 
coal should  be  placed  under  them  suflicient  to 
raise  them  to  the  height  desired.  Have  ready 
clean  Sphagnum  and  good  peat  fibre  in  equal 
proportions,  and  wrap  a  little  round  the  roots. 
Mix  in  a  few  bits  of  potsherd  very  finely  broken 
and  surface  over  with  the  peat  and  moss,  only 
pressing  this  sufficiently  to  keep  the  plants  free 
from  rocking  about.  The  early  spring  is  the 
most  suitable  time  to  repot,  as  the  roots  are 
soon  afterwards  active  and  take  readily  to  the 
new  compost.  Until  this  is  the  case  give  only 
enough  water  to  keep  the  moss  alive,  but  after- 
wards water  freely.  If  kept  free  from  insects 
the  growth  will  be  rapid,  and  late  in  autumn 


Masdevallia  tovarensis, 

the  spikes  will  push  up.  These  continue  to 
produce  flowers  several  seasons  in  succession, 
so  if  the  blossoms  are  not  required  for  decora- 
tion they  should  not  be  removed.  If  the  flowers 
are  cut  separately  and  wired  it  answers  the  same 
purpose,  though  of  course  when  so  treated 
they  do  not  last  so  well.  Taken  all  round, 
M.  tovarensis  is  one  of  the  most  useful  cool- 
house  Orchids,  and  wherever  white  flowers  are 
wanted  in  ((uantity  a  good  number  of  plants 
should  be  grown,  while  the  amateur  with  only 
very  little  space  at  command  will  find  that  it 
will  repay  a  little  care.  As  the  specific  name 
implies,  it  is  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tovar,  in  New  Grenada,  and  as  it  was  the  first 
known  of  the  large-flowering  seciion  of  the 
genus,  it  was  much  prized  and  very  expensive 
when  introduced.  It  first  flowered  in  England 
in  1805. 

Cattleya  maxima. — This  species  is  very 
widely  distributed  naturally  and  is  an  extremely 
variable  kind.  I  recently  saw  a  nice  piece  of  the 
short  bulbed,  deeply-coloured  form  which  had 
been  imported  as  0.  Triana'.  The  f|)ike  was 
carrying  three  flowers,  each  about  4J  inches 
across,  of  a  very  distinct  purplieh  rose  colour  on 
the  petals,  the  sepals  and  lip  being  much  lighter, 
the  latter  being  stained  in  the  centre  with  orange, 


and  having  deeply  coloured  stripes  leading  to  the 
throat.  It  is  an  easily  grown  kind,  thriving  well 
in  company  with  others  of  the  labiata  group  in 
pots  with  peat  and  Moss.  The  typical  C.  maxima 
is  an  old  plant  in  cultivation,  having  been  dis- 
covered growing  on  rocks  and  trees  in  equatorial 
America  by  M.  Hartweg  in  1844.— R. 

Cypripedium  Sallieri  Hyeanum.— This  is 
a  pretty  variety  in  the  way  of  C.  insigne.  The 
whole  flower  has  a  decided  yellow  tinge,  this 
being  especially  marked  about  the  lip.  The 
petals  have  the  upper  side  deep  yellow,  like  those 
of  0.  villosum,  the  lower  portion  having  a  few 
spots  of  purplish  brown.  The  dorsal  sepal  has  s. 
broad  margin  of  white  with  purple  spots  about 
the  yellow  base.  The  typical  plant  is  supposed 
to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  C.  insigne  and  C. 
villosum,  while  this  variety  may  possibly  be  the 
progeny  of  the  former  and  0.  villosum  aureum, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  colour. 

Odontoglossum  Ijrrogrlossum. — This  pretty 
species  is  now  in  bloom  and  may  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  yellow  flowering 
Odontoglots.  In  habit  it  resembles  O.  luteopur- 
pureum,  and  it  has  been  suggested  as  a  natural 
hybrid  between  this  kind  and  O.  Pescatorei. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow  blotched  heavily 
with  brown,  the  lip  similar  in  ground  colour,  but 
without  the  spots,  or  only  a  few  small  ones.  This 
is  heavily  fringed,  and  the  whole  flower  is  about 
3^  inches  across.  O.  lyroglossum  thrives  well  in 
the  cool  house  in  small  pots  in  peat  and  Moss  and 
should  not  be  dried  off  at  any  time. 

Oncidium  Forbesi  grandiflorum. — This  is  a 
decided  advance  on  the  typical  O.  Forbesi ;  the 
flowers  are  very  large,  often  3  inches  across,  and 
highly  coloured.  The  band  or  margin  of  yellow 
is  much  narrower  than  in  the  type,  but  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  great  substance,  overlapping 
each  other.  The  growth  is  not  very  vigorous, 
and  the  leaves  are  of  a  bronzy  hue  like  those  of  O. 
crispum,  which  it  somewhat  resemlles  in  habit. 
It  should  be  grown  on  rafts  or  in  shallow  pans, 
and  only  a  thin  layer  of  compost  is  needed. 

Odontoglossum  Sanderianum.— In  habit 
and  general  characteristics  this  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive species  strongly  resembles  O.  ntevium,  but 
the  flowers  are  ([uite  distinct  in  colour.  These 
are  produced  on  rather  densely-set  racemes  about 
a  foot  in  length  and  each  flower  measures  about  2 
inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow, 
pale  yellow,  with  many  spots  of  reddish  brown  ; 
the  lip  has  a  larger  blotch  in  front  and  is  lightly 
fringed  at  the  edge.  The  plant  is  very  easily 
grown,  and  should  be  suspended  in  small  pans  or 
pots  near  the  roof  in  the  cool  house.  A  free  cir- 
culation of  air  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
therefore  if  the  plants  are  hung  near  the  venti- 
lators, so  much  the  better.  Good  drainage  must 
be  afforded  by  filling  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim 
with  crocks,  above  this  dibbling  the  compost 
firmly  about  the  roots.  Good  peat  fibre,  chopped 
Sphagnum  and  finely  broken  crocks  are  all  that  is 
needed  to  grow  it  well.  After  potting,  the  plants 
require  only  enough  water  to  keep  the  Moss  alive, 
but  as  the  roots  begin  to  run  freely  more  must  be 
given,  and  at  no  time  must  the  plants  be  dried 
off.  O.  Sanderianum  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada, 
and  was  introduced  in  1881.  The  flowers  are 
sweetly  scented  and  last  several  weeks  in  good 
condition  if  kept  dry. 

Oncidium.  Jonesianum. — This  very  distinct- 
looking  Oncidium  is  flowering  freely,  the  sunny 
weather  experienced  during  the  early  autumn 
having  apparently  suited  it.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
of  this  kind  are  very  small,  the  leaves  constituting 
the  chief  part  of  the  plant.  These  are  about  1 
foot  in  length,  rush-like,  channelled  and  deep 
green.  From  the  base  of  the  newly  -  formed 
growth  the  flower-spikes  proceed,  and  each  carries 
on  strong  plants  upwards  of  a  dozen  flowers,  each 
about  2  inches  acro-ss.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellow  with  brown  spots,  and  the  broad  spreading 
portion  of  the  lip  is  pure  white.  O.  Jonesianum 
delights  in  abundance  of  heat  and  ample  moisture, 
and  should  only  be  lightly  shaded  during  hot 
weather.     It  dislikes    much    compost  about  its 
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roots,  and  many  growers  are  in  the  habit  of 
growing  it  on  blocks  of  cork  or  wood.  This  treat- 
ment involves  so  much  trouble  in  watering,  that 
it  is  hardly  advisable.  A  good  plan  is  to  wire  the 
plants  to  blocks  and  sink  these  in  pots  in  crocks 
and  a  surfacing  of  Moss,  placing  the  pots  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  and  watering  them  almost 
daily  in  hot  weather.  This  ensures  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere about  the  roots  which  is  almost  impossible 
on  the  bare  blocks.  O.  Jonesianum  is  a  native  of 
Paraguay,  having  been  introduced  from  there  in 
1883. ,  

CYMBIDIUM  GIGANTEUM. 

Although  closely  resembling  C.  Lowianum  in 
growth,  this  is  quite  distinct  and  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  it  in  the  flowers.  They  usually  com- 
mence to  show  the  flower-spikes  about  the  same 
time,  but  those  of  C.  giganteum  come  much  quicker 
to  perfection,  not,  however,  lasting  so  long 
in  good  condition.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
produced  on  rather  stiff-looking  spikes  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellowish,  suffused  with  reddish  brown,  and 
have  also  streaks  of  purple.  The  lip  is  yellow 
and  brown  with  crimson  spots  and  blotches.  C. 
giganteum  has  been  described  as  of  a  shy-flower- 
ing habit,  but  with  me  it  is  a  very  free  and  con- 
stant bloomer.  It  is  very  easily  grown  and  not 
fastidious  as  to  temperature.  Some  growers  pre- 
fer the  cool  house  for  this  and  C.  Lowianum,  and 
in  a  letter  before  me  from  a  friend  who  grows 
them  well  he  says  that  he  has  so  dealt  with  all  his 
plants.  But  wherever  they  are  grown  they  re- 
quire a  substantial  compost.  Good  fibrous  peat, 
loam,  and  chopped  Sphagnum  in  equal  propor- 
tions, with  a  liberal  addition  of  charcoal  and  pot- 
sherds, will  grow  them  well,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  needed  while  growing.  A  few 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  during  the  time  the 
spikes  are  forming  are  of  assistance,  this  being 
made  of  cow  manure  and  soot  highly  diluted  or 
■from  any  well-prepared  artificial  fertiliser.  The 
plants  root  very  freely,  and  consequently  the 
compost  soon  becomes  a  network  of  the  large 
fleshy  roots,  necessitating  frequent  repottings 
until  they  get  too  large  for  convenience,  when 
they  must  either  be  broken  up  or  more  highly  fed 
in  order  to  ensure  luxuriance  of  growth,  without 
which  the  flower-spikes  will  be  small  and  the 
blossoms  poor.  The  plants  are  very  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  a  small  brown  or  white  scale,  which 
clings  to  the  foliage  most  tenaciously.  It  is 
often  impossible  to  remove  these  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  sponging,  so  I  usually  have  for  the  pur- 
pose a  small  stiff  brush,  or  a  pointed  stick  where 
this  cannot  be  used.  It  is  an  Orchid  which  sel- 
dom gets  out  of  order  at  the  roots,  and  never  if 
ordinary  care  is  taken  with  the  drainage  and 
watering  ;  but  should  this  occur  the  plants  should 
be  shaken  clear  out  of  the  soil  and  well  washed  in 
tepid  water,  afterwards  repotting  in  a  rather 
lighter  mixture  than  recommended  above  and 
kept  in  a  warm  house  for  a  time.  C.  giganteum 
is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  who  introduced  it  to  this  country  in 
1837.  H.  R. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthi.— This  species 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  made  to 
cultivated  Cj'pripediums  in  recent  years.  It  was 
first  exhibited  a  little  over  two  years  ago  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  fehuttleworth,  and  Co.,  and  was  then 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Since  that  time, 
having  been  imported  in  considerable  quantity, 
it  has  become  quite  a  popular  Orchid,  as  its 
beauty  and  distinctness  certainly  entitle  it  to  be. 
In  relation  to  other  species  of  Cypripedium  it 
most  nearly  approaches  C.  insigne  and  C.  Spiceri- 
-anum,  although,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  both,  as  well  as  more  attractive.  The 
feature  of  the  flower,  as  in  those  two  species,  is 
the  upper  sepal.  This  measures  2|  inches  to  3 
inches  across,  and  is  almost  orbicular  in  outline  ; 
the  ground  colour  is  whitish,  tinged  with  rosy 
purple,  and  traversed  by  darker-coloured  veins. 


The  petals  and  lip  are  of  less  conspicuous  beauty, 
but  serve  well  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  large 
upper  sepal.  They  are  of  a  brownish  yellow,  the 
petals  being  2  inches  long  and  the  lip  somewhat 
shorter.  The  staminode  is  of  a  pure  china  white, 
and  being  of  exceptionally  large  size  is  a  conspi- 
cuous feature  of  the  flower.  The  leaves  are  strap- 
shaped  and  of  rich  lustrous  green. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana. — Although  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  this  has  become  a 
very  popular  plant,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition 
to  the  genus.  It  is  a  healthy  growing  Orchid, 
and  thrives  well  in  pots  in  the  usual  peat  and 
Moss  mixture.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  about  18 
inches  high,  and  from  between  the  two  apical 
leaves  the  flower-spikes  spring,  bearing  on  strong 
plants  upwards  of  a  dozen  flowers  on  each. 
These  are  individually  about  3  inches  across,  the 
colour  being  bright  rosy  purple  with  a  white 
throat.  The  ordinary  Cattleya  house  routine  suits 
it  well,  but  the  leaves  are  apt  to  become  infested 
with  thrips,  which  must  be  kept  under  if  good 
results  are  looked  for.  It  is  a  native  of  Hon- 
duras, and  was  introduced  in  1884. 

Cirrhopetalum  Medusae.— All  the  Cirrhope- 
tala  are  more  or  less  remarkable  in  the  structure 
of  their  flowers,  but  in  none  of  them  does  this 
character  become  so  striking  as  in  C.  Meduste. 
This  species — of  which  a  good  specimen  is  flower- 
ing now  at  Kew — is  a  native  of  the  Malacca 
Straits.  It  was  introduced  about  1840,  but  owing 
to  its  never  having  been  imported  except  in  a 
haphazard  way  along  with  other  Orchids,  it  is  a 
comparatively  uncommon  plant.  It  is  an  epiphyte, 
with  ovoid,  angled  pseudo-bulbs,  which  carry  a 
single  leaf  of  very  hard,  leathery  texture  and  about 
6  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  crowded  in  a  dense 
umbellate  cluster  at  the  top  of  a  slender,  erect 
scape.  They  are  small,  but  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  attenuation  of  the  sepals.  These  at  the 
base  are  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  across,  but  taper  thence  into  thin,  pendent 
tails  4  inches  to  5  inches  long,  giving  to  the  in- 
florescence, as  Lindley  said,  "  the  appearance  of  a 
head  of  long  dishevelled  hair."  The  sepals  are 
creamy  white,  speckled  with  pink  ;  the  petals 
and  lip  are  yellow,  but  small  and  inconspicuous. 
The  species  is  not  only  pretty  and  interesting,  it 
has  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  easily 
cultivated  and  a  robust  grower.  Coming  from  the 
Malayan  region,  it  is  naturally  a  stove  plant  and 
moisture  loving.  It  is  best  grown  in  baskets,  in 
a  compost  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum.  It  should 
be  rested  by  withholding  water  during  the  winter 
season,  giving  sufficient,  however,  to  keep  leaves 
and  pseudo-bulbs  plump. 
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FLOWERS  IN  LONDON. 

Ah  !  wail  6ome  power  the  giftie  gi'  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — BnuNs. 

In  writing  on  Trafalgar  Square  in  The  Garden 
some  few  weeks  ago  I  stated  that  London  had 
for  centuries  been  a  place  of  gardens,  and  that 
it  was  fresher  and  greener  and  possessed  of 
more  flowers  to-day  than  perhaps  ever  before. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  court  "  roade  a-maying  from  Greenwich 
to  the  top  of  Shooter's  Hill "  (in  1515),  and  it  is 
also  a  long  time  since  "  the  tall  may-pole  once 
o'er-looked  the  Strand,"  but  even  before  these 
events  the  London  citizens  emulated  each  other 
in  the  care  of  their  flowers  and  gardens.  Nor 
were  fruits  neglected,  since  even  Shakespeare 
makes  one  of  his  characters  allude  to  the  "good 
Straweberries "  he  had  seen  in  the  Bishop  of 
Ely's  garden,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holborn  of  to- 
day. History  teems  with  incidental  allusions 
to  the  old  gardens  of  London  Town,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  visitors  from  other  shores 
are  often  struck  by  the  profusion  of  our  urban 


squares  and  public  gardens,  and  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  bright  or  fragrant  flowers  in  the  win- 
dows and  balconies  not  only  of  the  best  houses 
in  the  best  streets  and  squares,  but  also  in  the 
backyards,  alleys,  and  stable-yards  everywhere. 
Not  alone  is  it  a  fashion  in  Belgravia  or  in  May- 
fair,  but  in  the  crowded  alleys  and  courts  of  the 
East-end  you  meet  with  windows  brioht  and 
cheery  fiUed  with  quaint  old-world  plants,  with 
Toadflax  and  Saxifrage,  Musk,  red  Cactus, 
partridge-breasted  Aloes,  or  with  stately  old  one- 
sided plants  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  or  red  and 
white  Fuchsias  laden  with  bloom.  In  no  other 
city  in  the  world  is  that  personal  form  of  decora- 
tion known  as  the  "  button-hole''  such  an  insti- 
tution as  it  is  in  London. 

Best  of  all,  however,  are  the  now  numerous 
open  plots  and  open  spaces,  like  the  gardens 
along  the  Embankment,  the  gardens  at  West- 
minster, at  the  Temple,  at  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, with  seats  where  the  workers  or  visitors 
can  rest,  and  watch  the  pigeons  on  the  cool 
green  grass,  or  hear  a  fountain  splashing  under 
the  Plane  trees,  as  in  the  old  Temple  Gardens. 
London  may  have  been  "a  great  wen,"  "an 
excrescence  on  the  fair  face  of  Nature  "  in  the 
long  ago,  though  in  reality  we  doubt  it ;  but 
to-day,  even  if  more  sombre  than  Vienna  and 
more  smoky  than  Paris  and  noisier  than  Venice, 
it  can  still  hold  its  own  as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  This 
much  seems  to  have  been  the  impression  it  made 
recently  on  the  editor  of  IJarjier's  Magazine,  who 
expresses  himself  as  both  surprised  and  charmed 
by  the  increase  of  pleasant  amenities  and  of  the 
enhanced  agreeableness  of  London  to-day  as 
compared  with  London  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.     He  says  : — 

It  is  certainly  a  brighter  and  pleasanter  city 
than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  natur- 
ally follows  that  it  is  a  healthier  and  happier 
place  as  well.  Window-gardening  has  done 
as  much  as  anything  else  to  change  the  aspect 
of  London.  It  has  given  the  needed  fresh- 
ness and  colour  to  the  otherwise  gloomy  houses, 
and  has  transformed  many  of  the  streets  into  high- 
ways of  beauty.  London  has  also  been  cultivating 
its  small  parks  and  public  gardens,  and  in  almost 
every  quarter  the  eye  is  cheered  and  pleased  with 
greenery  and  with  bloom.  The  great  amount  of 
life  in  the  streets,  and  the  gay  apparel,  with  the 
flowers  in  the  windows  and  the  creepers  on  the 
walls,  the  bloom  in  arches  and  courts  make  of 
London  in  the  summer  the  handsomest  and  most 
interesting  city  in  the  world. 

After  all,  London  is  said  to  be  the  centre  or 
focus  spot  of  all  that  is  best  worth  seeing  and 
is  most  enjoyable.     It  is  a  beautiful  new  pic- 
ture in  a  charming  old  frame.     It  is  a  compli- 
ment that  we  can  all  appreciate,  this  spontaneous 
notice  of  our  gardening  instincts,  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  a  literary  man  of  such  keen  observa- 
tion and  unbiassed  judgment  ;  but  we  should 
have  liked  to  have  shown  our  visitor  some  of 
the  historical  gardens,  not  only  in  and  near  to 
London,  but   also   throughout  the   country  as 
well  ;  the  gardens  at  the  Tower  of  London,  at 
the  Temple,  at  Lambeth  Palace  and  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  or  those  at  Hatfield  (frequented  by 
the    Princess    Elizabeth    before     she     became 
Queen),  or  those  at  Burghley,  near  Stamford, 
where  she  visited  her  Lord  Treasurer,  the  great 
Cecil,  and  laughingly  told  him  that  her  money 
and  his  own  brains  had  made  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  England.     We  could  have 
shown  him  Chatsworth  and  Haddon  Hall  and 
Belvoir    Castle,    or   the    fine    gardens    in   the 
Dukeries,  such  as  Welbeck  and  Thoresby,  Col- 
wick  Hall  (where  Lord  Byron's  Mary  Chaworth 
lived  as  Mrs.    Musters),  Newstead  Abbey,  and 
a  passing  glance  could  have  been  had  of  Kenil- 
worth  and  Warwick  Castles,  and  we  could  have 
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inhaled  the  summer  freshness  of  Rosemary, 
Lavender  and  Golden  Thyme  in  what  was  once 
Anne  Hathaway's  garden  at  Shottery  village, 
near  Stratford-on-Avon.  Then  there  are  all 
the  regal  gardens  of  the  south  and  those  of  the 
north  country,  that  shed  such  a  lustre  on 
British  gardening.  But  at  all  events  we  must 
rest  and  be  thankful,  and  feel  grateful  to  Mr. 
Howells  for  his  appreciative  article  on  England 
and  her  improved  and  improving  institutions 
from  which  the  above  extract  as  to  London 
gardens  and  their  flowers  was  taken. 

F.  W.  Bdrbidgb. 


Tfevsr  Water  Lilies. — The  new  Water  Lilies  are 
thriving  well  ia  the  lake  at  Didlington  Hall,  Nor- 
folk.    They  are  planted  out  in  the  lake  near  to  the 


LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM  IN  SURREY. 

Thi.s  Lily,  which  is  imported  into  England 
every  season  in  large  quantities  from  Japan,  is 
grown  in  the  gardens  at  Great  Tangley  Manor, 
near  Guildford,  in  a  large  tract  of  open  ground 
planted  with  dwarf  Azalea  mollis  and  Heaths  in 
light  alluvial  soil  mixed  with  a  little  peat.  The 
bulbs  are  placed  among  the  low  bushes  of 
Azalea  and  the  Heaths,  which  give  them  the 
requisite  protection  against  the  cold  winds  of 
the  spring,  and  at  a  slightly  higher  level  just 
above  the  Azalea  garden  is  a  large  sheet  of 
water,  from  which  irrigation  is  easy  in  dry 
weather.  At  Tangley  these  Lilies  are  found  to 
be  the  hardiest  of  garden  flowers,  requiring  no 
protection    during  the   winter    and    blooming 


in  these  quantities,  the  flowering  season  is 
prolonged  over  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The 
bulbs,  which  generally  reach  this  country  in 
the  finest  condition  packed  in  the  yellow  soU  of 
Japan,  deteriorate  after  a  time^  and  should  be 
renewed  to  some  extent  every  year,  but  they 
can  be  had  in  lots  of  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  at  many  of  the  London  auction 
sales  during  the  season  at  very  moderate  prices 
if  bouglit  wholesale  in  the  cases  in  which  they 
arrive  from  Japan.  W.  F. 


The  Belladonna  Lily  in  ISTorfolk.— It  is  a 

common  idea  that  this  lovely  hardy  bulb  must  be 
pla'i'-d  under  a  wall  adjoining  a  warm  house.  Again, 
many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  it  can  only 
be  grown  in  the  south  and  west.     I  am  fully  aware  in 


Lilium  longiflorum  in  Surrey.    From  a  photograph  hy  Mr.  W.  Floxver,  Great  Tangley  Manor,  Guildford. 


mansion  in  water  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  deep' 
and  I  was  told  they  had  bloomed  abundantly  during 
the  summer. — J.  Crook. 

SchizostyliB  cocc  inea.^I  was  pleased  to  see 
Mr.  Day's  useful  note  (page  3.30)  on  this  good  old 
plant.  One  peldom  ees  it.  A  gardener  under 
whom  I  served  used  to  grow  a  quantity  of  it  on  a 
west  border,  the  plants  being  lifted  with  as  much 
soil  as  possible  in  October  and  planted  in  boxes 
and  pans,  being  then  removed  to  a.  cold  vinery  or 
Peach  house  and  placed  in  a  light  position.  Here 
they  afforded  a  long  succession  of  their  brilliant 
spikes  for  a  considerable  period.  Thoy  proved 
most  useful  for  cutting,  and  lasted  a  good  time  if 
given  a  change  of  water.  Scarlet  flowers  are 
none  too  plentiful  at  this  date,  and  it  would,  I  am 
sure,  pay  all  who  need  variety  in  cut  bloom  to  get ; 
a  stock  of  Schizostylis  eoccinoa  and  treat  in  the 
way  described.  Replanting  may  be  done  in  March 
in  light  loamy  soil,  adding  a  little  leaf-mould. 
-J.  U.  ■ 


profusely  in  July  and  August,  most  of  them 
bearing  two  or  more  flowers,  very  many  of 
them  five  or  six,  and  some  as  many  as  eight 
on  a  single  stem.  They  grow  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  high,  and  some  higher.  The  leaves  are  a 
beautiful  shining  green,  the  flowers  in  nearly 
all  cases  absolutely  perfect  both  in  form  and 
colour — the  pnre.st  white.  While  other  Lilies 
are  much  subject  to  disease  and  can  hardly  be 
depended  on  to  flower  any  two  years  alike,  it 
is  seldom  that  any  disease  attacks  the  longi- 
florum Lily.  At  Tangley  there  is  certainly  no 
plant  that  bears  the  same  almost  invariable 
a])pearance  of  perfect  health  and  strength. 
Last  year  there  were  probably  as  many  as  from 
1.500  to  2000  of  these  Lilies  in  flower  at  one 
time — one  group  of  about  five  hundred,  others 
of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  others 
in  smaller  groups  of  from  ten  to  fifteen.  Grown 


Cornwall  and  Devonshire  it  does  magnificently.  For 
several  ye.ar3  this  Lily  has  bloomed  most  fatisfactorily 
in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk,  on 
a  south  border  from  8  feet  to  12  feet  from  the  wall.  I 
am  told  it  never  receive='  the  least  protection.  The 
stems  were  strong  and  the  blooms  large.  The  soil  is 
of  a  light  sandy  nature  and  very  dry. — J.  Crook. 

Delphiniums  flowering  twice  in  one  sea- 
son (.S'.,  p.  310). — There  is  nothing  unusual  in 
the  Delphiniums  pushing  up  a  second  crop  of 
flowering  stems  in  the  same  year.  Indeed,  this 
may  be  accomplished  even  in  ordinary  seasons 
with  many  kinds,  provided  the  plants  have  been 
planted  one  whole  year.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  cut  the  flower-spike  clean  away  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  fade,  when  the  strongest  of  the 
clumps  will  quickly  push  away  into  new  growth, 
and  many  will  bloom  in  the  ensuing  autumn.  The 
old  spike  must  be  cut  away  close  to  the  soil,  say 
to  within  4  inches  of  it.  Much  the  same  remark 
applies  to   the   single  and  double    Pyrethrums. 
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Where  a  collection  of  either  of  these  is  grown,  a 
second  crop  of  flowers  is  always  welcome,  as  they 
come  at  a  time  when  such  thinfts  are  by  no  means 
plentiful.  Of  the  Pyrethrums  I  have  had  flowers 
equally  good  in  autumn  as  in  early  summer. 
The  second  spikes  of  Delphiniums  usually  attain  to 
about  half  the  height  of  the  first  ones,  but  are  de- 
cidedly welcome  notwithstanding. — E.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Mulching.— The  weather  of  February,  189.5, 
which  crippled,  and  in  some  eases  destroyed 
things  that  commonly  rank  as  hardy  plants, 
points  to  the  advisability  of  carrying  out  surface- 
mulching  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case,  and  as  the  glass  already 
drops  below  freezing  point  with  a  persistency  that 
is  rather  uncommon  thus  early  in  the  winter, 
the  mulching  may  well  be  performed  at  once 
before  the  frost  has  a  chance  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  ground.  Partially  decayed  leaves  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  mulch  fairly  well,  but  are  only 
admissible  in  sheltered  situations.  As  this  ma- 
terial dries  quickly  in  the  open,  and  with  the  first 
high  wind  is  apt  to  be  blown  in  all  directions,  a 
better  material  is  found  in  that  obtained  from  a 
heap  that  has  been  built  up  of  stable  litter,  garden 
refuse  and  leaves,  and  allowed  to  heat  sufficiently 
to  kill  insects  without  getting  dry  to  an  extent 
that  will  destroy  its  nutritive  properties.  Among 
the  plants  to  be  treated  are  the  tuberous  and 
fibrous-rooted  Tropa?olums,  also  beds  that  having 
been  clothed  during  the  summer  with  the  Canary 
Creeper  are  to  be  similarly  treated  another  season 
and  are  not  to  be  filled  during  the  winter.  In  the 
case  of  the  annual  this  mulching  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  seed  and  the  young  seedlings 
that  will  come  up  thickly  another  season  if  the 
frost  is  kept  out  of  the  ground.  Such  eeedlings 
are  more  robust  and  come  more  quickly  into  flower 
than  those  turned  out  of  pots  from  seed  sown  in 
early  spring.  Nearly  the  same  remarks,  so  far  as 
preservation  for  another  season  is  concerned,  hold 
good  respecting  the  Sweet  Tobacco.  This  is  some- 
times used,  it  may  be  accidentally,  in  a  situation 
in  which  it  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  hiding  a 
bit  of  unsightly  wall,  for  instance,  or  perhaps 
facing  a  row  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  young  coni- 
fers, and  its  perpetuation  by  root-propagation 
can  be  ensured  by  the  aid  of  a  substantial  mulch. 
Although  in  the  early  season  appearances  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  clumps  of  outdoor  Fuchsias 
were  destroyed,  they  have  come  up  again  and  have 
grown  and  flowered  well,  although  the  size  of  the 
clumps  has  been  considerably  lessened.  It  will 
be  well  to  mulch  these  as  soon  as  the  growth  is 
cut  back,  also  Montbretias,  Gypsophila,  Lobelia 
cardinalis  and  L.  fulgens,  and  indeed  anything 
that  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree  last  winter. 
Though  this  was  an  exceptional  experience,  we 
may  get  the  like  again,  and  a  little  attention  at 
the  present  time  may  save  a  considerable  amount 
of  replanting  another  spring. 

Pl,\nts  for  dry  borders. — The  folly  of  plant- 
ing the  common  summer-bedding  plants  in  dry 
poor  spots  where  they  can  receive  little  after- 
attention  was  again  apparent  in  the  summer  of 
1895,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  where  such 
planting  was  made  I  noticed  the  things  presented 
a  singularly  pitiable  appearance.  It  should  be 
widely  known  that  there  are  many  herbaceous 
plants  that  will  do  fairly  well  in  such  situations, 
and  all  of  them  that  will  stand  the  winter  well 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  that  they 
may  get  a  good  hold  of  the  ground  before  the 
advent  of  frosty  weather.  Where  practicable,  and 
if  time  permits,  the  border  prior  to  planting  may 
be  enriched  and  made  more  retentive  of  mois- 
ture by  the  addition  of  a  compost  (if  none  other  is 
available)  from  a  heap  of  fairly  loamy  road  sidings 
to  which  a  liberal  dose  of  cow  manure  has  been 
added.  Among  the  plants  likely  to  do  well  will 
be  the  gold  and  silver  Thymes,  the  alpine  Phloxes, 
Iberiees,  the  hardy  Silenes,  the  silvery  Veronica 
and  Santolina  ;  and  among  taller  things,  Sapo- 
naria  splendidissima,  Nepeta  Mussini,  the  Mega- 
eeas,  some  of  the  Lychnis,  Linarias,  Eryngiums 


and  Centaureas.  If  adwarfer  carpet  is  considered 
advisable  between  the  groups  of  different  species, 
it  may  be  formed  of  hardy  Sedums  and  the  double 
Chamomile,  the  latter  to  be  allowed  to  flower,  or 
not,  as  may  be  required.  The  mulching  advo- 
cated in  the  case  of  ordinary  herbaceous  borders 
and  for  somewhat  tender  plants  is  absolutely 
essential  m  the  case  of  dry,  sloping  ground,  and 
should  be  put  on  immediately  after  planting. 

Polyanthus. — If  there  is  one  hardy  spring- 
flowering  plant  used  largely  in  the  flower  garden 
that  has  come  very  prominently  to  the  fore  of  late 
years  it  is  the  Polyanthus  family,  and  the  many 
different  shades  of  colour  available  enable  the 
flower  gardener  to  make  an  excellent  display  with 
this  family  alone.  Thus,  if  one  can  pick  out,  say, 
half  a  dozen  distinct  shades,  beds  can  be  filled 
respectively  with  them,  or  they  can  be  mixed 
together  ;  also,  if  batches  of  the  true  Polyanthus 
type  and  the  Primrose-Polyanthus  are  grown 
separately  as  seedlings,  they  may  either  be  mixed 
at  planting  to  give  a  broken  surface  to  the  bed, 
or  the  one  may  be  used  as  a  centre  block  and  the 
other  as  an  edging.  If  there  are  any  specialities 
among  the  old  stock  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase 
by  division,  the  operation  may  be  performed  at 
any  time.  Still  following  up  the  question  of 
mulching  (with  which  these  notes  wore  started), 
I  may  mention  that  all  members  of  the  Polyanthus 
family  are  immensely  benefited  by  it  in  all  light 
dry  soils.  They  will  succeed  fairly  well  in  such  soils 
always  provided  the  roots  are  kept  somewhat 
cool— a  state  of  things  in  exposed  situations  and 
with  a  hot  spring  that  is  only  effected  by  the  aid 
of  a  heavy  surface-mulching.  The  improvements 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  flower  have  been  very 
marked  within  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  the 
purple  and  crimson  shades,  and  some  very  beau- 
tiful varieties  are  annually  obtained  from  a  packet 
of  good  seed. 

Autumn  tints. — Although  a  continuation  of 
frost  has  been  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
the  flowers,  and  only  batches  of  Scabious  and 
Starworts  that  receive  nightly  protection  are 
still  available,  the  decaying  foliage  of  tree, 
shrub,  and  flower  is  beautiful  in  its  way  and 
helps  to  make  an  attractive  picture.  I  have 
noticed  specially  this  autumn  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  prolongation  of  the  decay  and  the 
partial  or  rapid  assumption  of  the  autumnal  tint. 
Again,  whilst  one  tree  or  shrub  is  beautiful  in  its 
decay  right  away  to  the  final  falling  of  the  leaf, 
in  others  the  foliage  in  its  last  stage  presents  a 
very  dingy,  dirty  appearance,  a  remark  applicable 
to  both  native  and  exotic  trees.  Two  exotic 
trees  close  together  in  our  grounds  represent  the 
earliest  and  latest  stage  of  leaf  shedding  ;  these 
are  Gymnocladus  canadensis  and  Taxodium  dis- 
tichum.  Two  others  not  far  apart,  viz  ,  Ginkgo 
biloba  and  Laurus  sassafras,  are  noticeable  for 
the  different  effect  produced  on  the  foliage  by 
frost.  In  the  one  case  the  tree  was  completely 
stripped  in  a  few  hours;  in  the  other,  the  foliage, 
although  browned,  still  hangs  tightly.  The  hardy 
Azaleas  are  almost  as  beautiful  in  their  autumn 
dress  as  when  clothed  with  flower,  and  in  their 
case  the  prolongation  of  autumn  tints  where  the 
plants  are  sheltered  is  very  marked.  One  of  the 
brightest  bits  of  colour  at  the  present  time  is  fur- 
nished by  a  bed  of  these  Azaleas  that,  having  be- 
come somewhat  drawn  and  leggy,  were  pegged 
down  last  spring  to  within  18  inches  of  the  ground, 
thereby  transforming  the  bed,  before  somewhat 
patchy  and  showing  many  gaps,  into  a  dense  mass 
of  foliage.  The  only  drawback  to  the  arrange- 
ment at  present  is  the  somewhat  formal  appear- 
ance, but  that  will  be  altered  another  season,  some 
shoots  naturally  growing  away  from  the  rest  and 
standing  well  above  them.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremonl. 

Bouvardias  for  the  flower  garden.— So  far 

as  I  have  seen,  only  a  few  of  the  gardeners  in  the 
west  of  England  use  Bouvardias  in  the  flower 
garden.  There  may  be  good  reasons  for  this,  as 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  prove  of  little  value 
in  a  less  favoured  climate  ;  but  where  they  will 
bear  the  exposure,  I  do  not  know  any  plant  that 


gives  less  trouble  after  a  stock  is  obtained,  or  one 
that  makes  a  choicer,  brighter  bed  over  a  longer 
time  than  the  single  form  of  Hogarth.  I  saw  a 
bed  at  the  end  of  September  in  Mrs.  Hancock's 
garden  at  Hulse,  near  Taunton,  the  plants  brist- 
ling with  clusters  of  flowers.  I  was  told  the 
plants  were  in  the  same  condition  when  set  out 
early  in  June,  and  all  through  the  summer  they 
had  made  a  still  better  display.  The  habit  of 
growth  of  this  Bouvardia  makes  it  suitable 
for  filling  flower  beds  where  a  bright  subject  is 
required,  and  at  the  same  time  an  absence  of  un- 
ruly growth  desirable.  Only  those  who  have  seen 
the  plant  so  treated  can  realise  the  freedom  with 
which  it  flowers  or  the  length  of  time  it  continuss 
in  that  condition.  This  will  be  better  understood, 
perhaps,  if  I  briefly  describe  the  way  in  which  the 
plants  are  treated.  The  first  year  four  or  five 
plants  are  put  into  4i-inch  pots  and  grown  in  a 
cold  frame.  In  the  following  winter  they  are 
pruned  rather  hard,  and  are  then  shifted  into 
6  inch  and  7-inch  pots,  according  to  their  strength. 
In  the  spring  they  are  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  where 
they  remain  until  it  is  safe  to  risk  them  in  the 
open  air.  In  May  the  pots  are  plunged  just 
below  their  rims  in  the  soil,  and  remain  so  until 
the  autumn.  Early  in  the  following  spring  they 
are  again  pruned  rather  hard,  quite  half  of  the 
old  soil  is  shaken  away  from  the  roots,  and  after 
being  repotted  they  are  returned  to  the  cold  pit 
again,  to  be  treated  as  before.  Some  of  the  plants 
which  I  saw  were  seven  and  eight  years  old, — 
J.  C.  Clarke,  Taunton. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

November  12. 

There  was  again  at  this  meeting  a  percBptible 
falling  off  in  the  extent  of  the  exhibits.  Never- 
theless, there  was  ample  abundance  of  quality  and 
variety  to  well  repay  one  for  a  visit,  much  more  so 
than  in  many  competitive  exhibitions  with  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  money  in  prizes. 

Chrysanthemums,  as  a  matter  of  course,  formed 
a  conspicuous  feature,  the  one  welcome  fact  above 
all  others  being  the  general  departure  from  the 
orthodox  show-boards  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
blooms.  These  were  chiefly  shown  with  small 
fine-foliaged  plants  intermixed  or  upon  longer 
stems  with  the  foliage  left  upon  them.  In  this 
way  a  capital  display  was  made  by  Mr.  Wythes, 
from  Syon  Gardens,  he  being  about  the  first  to 
adopt  this  plan.  Another  excellent  arrangement 
came  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  and  yet 
another  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  Some  superb  blooms 
of  the  fine  yellow  incurved  Japanese  Thunberg, 
still  unsurpassed  in  its  form  and  colour,  came 
from  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton,  Reigate.  Mme. 
Marie  Hoste,  from  the  same  source,  was  of  equally 
good  quality.  Winter- flowering  Geraniums  from 
Swanley  were  also  a  conspicuous  feature,  as  were 
both  Canna  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  new  giant 
Sweet  Violet  Princess  of  Wales,  best  described 
as  a  glorified  Czar.  The  javanicojasminiflorum 
hybrid  Rhododendrons  from  Chelsea  exemplified 
in  the  best  possible  manner  the  value  of  these 
splendid  varieties  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
Orchids  were  again  a  great  feature,  Cattleya 
labiata  still  being  most  prominent,  and  that  in 
great  variety.  C  aurea  was  also  shown  in  superb 
condition  from  Stand  Hall.  Some  fine  hybrid 
LselioCattleyas  and  Cypripediums  came  from  the 
Veitchian  collection,  and  likewise  from  Mr. 
Ingram  at  Godalming.  Of  other  Orchids,  Habe- 
naria  Susannaj  is  worthy  of  special  note,  a  lovely 
example  being  shown  from  the  St.  Albans  col- 
lection with  no  less  than  ten  spikes.  Of  fruit 
there  were  several  excellent  collections,  notably 
the  grand  examples  of  English-grown  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pine-apples  from  Frogmore  and  the 
splendid  bunches  of  Chasselas  Napoleon  Grape 
from  Mentmore,  whence  Mr.  Smith  brought  three 
bunches  perfect  in  colour  and  size  of  bunch  and 
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berry.  These  were  from  a  Vine  grafted  on  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  were  ripe  as  long  back 
as  the  first  week  in  August  last.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awaided.  Apples  and  Pears  in  one  hundred  varie- 
ties came  from  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  both  colour 
and  size  being  conspicuous.  From  Jersey  came 
some  superb  fruits  of  Doyenn(5  du  Cornice  and 
other  Pears,  as  well  as  some  good-looking  Apples. 
Vegetables  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  on 
this  occasion. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Cypripedium  Marchioness  of  Salisbury.— A 
hybrid  between  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  barbatum 
superbum.  Certificates  have  been  awarded  to 
plants  from  this  particular  cross  on  no  less  than 
three  previous  occasions,  the  varieties  being  C. 
Charles  Richman,  C.  Charles  Richman  var.  Me- 
teor, and  C.  Leysmianum.  The  plant  now  certifi- 
cated differed  from  those  principally  in  its  longer 
and  somewhat  more  drooping  petals,  which  are 
paler  in  colour  and  more  evenly  spotted  with 
chocolate  brown.  The  dorsal  separis  greenish 
white  at  the  centre,  tinted  with  rose  towards  the 
top,  lined  and  spotted  with  chocolate  brown  ;  lip 
brownish  purple,  shading  to  greenish  rose.  From 
^Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co. 

C.YPRiPEDinM  Mild  gkande.— An  extra  large, 
finely-shaped  flower,  the  result  of  crossing  C.  in- 
signe  Chantini  with  C.  cenanthum  superbum. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  greenish,  thickly  spotted  with 
brown  in  the  centre,  the  top  having  a  broad  white 
margin  ;  the  petals  and  lip  dark  brown.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

L^Lio  Cattleya  callistoolossa  ignescens. — 
A  cross  between  Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana  and 
Lielia  purpurata.  Sepals  and  petals  rose,  sepals 
dark  crimson  in  front,  having  two  distinct  yellow 
blotches  in  front  of  the  throat.  The  principal 
distinction  from  the  original  is  the  extra  dark 
colouring  on  the  lip.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

LuDDEMANNiA  TRILOBA,  in  which  the  sepals 
are  bright  yellow,  tinted  with  brown,  and  the 
petals  yellow,  spotted  brown.  The  three-lobed 
lip  is  bright  lemon-yellow,  the  flower-scape  pen- 
dulous, .3  feet  long.     From  Sir.  T.  Lawrence,  Bt. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following : 

Cattleya  labiata  Miss  Clara  Measures.— 
Sepals  and  petals  white  ;  lip  white,  lined  through- 
out the  throat,  and  with  a  light  blotch  on  the  lip 
rose-purple.     From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cattleya  Lady  Ingram  (Cattleya  Eldorado  x 
C.  Dowiana  aurea).  —  The  sepals  and  petals,  creamy 
white,  lip  rose  pink  lined  with  a  deeper  shade  in 
front,  having  an  orange-yellow  throat.  The  plant, 
though  small,  the  seed  having  been  sown  in  1888, 
carried  three  fine  flowers,  which  are  in  the  way  of 
those  of  Cattleya  Hon.  Mrs.  Astor.  From  Jfr.  C. 
Ingram. 

L^;lio-Cattlbya  Othello  (C.  maxima  x  L. 
elegans  Turned ).— The  sepals  and  petals  are 
bright  rose,  lip  rose  lined  with  crimson,  margined 
with  white.     From  Mr.  C.  Ingram. 

Cattleya  Cecilia  (C.  Lawrenceana  x  C. 
Triana;).— This  in  shape  is  like  a  Cattleya  Law- 
renceana ;  sepals  and  petals  lilac,  lip  of  the  same 
colour,  with  a  slight  crimson  blotch  in  centre. 
From  Mr.  C.  Ingram. 

L^xio-Cattleya  Semiramis  (C.  Gaskelliana  x 
L.  Perrini).— The  general  character  of  the  plant 
partakes  largely  of  L.  Perrini  ;  sepals  and  petals 
rose-purple,  lip  lined  and  blotched  with  rosy 
purple.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cypripedium  PoLLETTiANnM  (Burford  variety). 
— An  extra  fine  form,  the  flower  larger  than  in  the 
original  and  showing  more  of  the  u-nanthum 
parent  in  the  dorsal  sepal.  From  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a  fine  group, 
amongst  which,  besides  those  referred  to  above, 
were  Cypripedium  Arthurianum,  C.  Mimosa,  a 
fine  variety  of  C.  Niobe,  Epidendrum  Wallisio- 
eiliolare,  Cypripedium  lanthe,  Lailio  -  Cattleya 
Decia.CattleyaDowianaaurea,  Miltonia  Moreliana, 


Cypripedium  Phtedra,  Lailio  Cattleya  Pallas,  Cy- 
pripedium ctnanthum  superbum,  Phalasnopsis 
Vesta,  Cattleya  O'Brieniana,  C.  Bowringiana,  Zy- 
gopetalum  Klabochorum  and  Cattleya  leucoglossa 
(silver  Flora  medal).  A  silver  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  for  a 
fine  group  of  cut  flowers,  principally  Cattleyas, 
including  C.  Dowiana  in  variety,  several  fine 
forms  of  C.  labiata  and  C.  Bowringiana.  Cypri- 
pedium vexillarium,  C.  Edwardi  and  various  forms 
of  C.  insigne  montanum  were  also  shown  here. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  a 
choice  group,  consisting  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
montanum  in  variety  (showing  the  yellow  and 
dark  forms),  Cymbidium  Winnianum,  Ctelogyne 
fuscescens  (i  fine  plant  with  three  spikes),  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora,  a  fine  form  of  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
Habenaria  Susanna;  (a  made-up  specimen  with  ten 
fine  spikes),  Calanthe  Clive,  Cattleya  labiata  in 
variety  (including  Miss  C.  Measures),  Angr^cum 
polystachyum,  Dendrobium  album,  Trichopilia 
brevis  with  two  flowers,  An*ctochilus  Petola,  and 
a  new  form  called  Sander  ianus  ;  also  Sacco- 
labium  acutifolium,  the  flowers  borne  in  clusters 
of  twelve  to  eighteen.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  brown,  lip  white,  with  brown  spots  in 
centre.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  received 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  small,  but  choice 
group,  prominent  amongst  which  were  Peecatorea 
Roezli  rosea,  P.  Klabochorum  superba,  Cypripe- 
dium Harrisianum  superbum,  C.  Pitcherianum 
(Williams'  var.),  C.  Adonis  superbum,  C.  insigne 
Wallisi,  Miltonia  Roezli  and  CVlogyne  Gardneri- 
ana,  an  old  species  with  pendulous  spikes  of  white 
flowers.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Glasnevin,  sent  Phala'- 
nopsis  denticulata,  the  flowers  creamy  white, 
barred  with  brown  ;  Spathoglottis  pubescens,  a 
small  yoUow-flowered  species  in  the  way  of  S.  For- 
tunei,  and  Eriopsis  rutidobulbon.  Mr.  Measures, 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell,  sent  Cypripedium 
Olenus,  Masdovallia  abbreviata  (like  a  white  form 
of  M.  polysticta),  Pleurothallis  longissima,  in  the 
way  of  P.  rubens,  but  with  larger  flowers  and 
longer  spikes  than  that  species.  Mr.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler  sent  a  spike  of  the  rare  Cymbidium  Tracey- 
anum,  carrying  twelve  fine  flowers. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to — 

Drac/1';n.\  latikolia,  a  handsome  broad-leaved 
kind,  which  will  be  much  valued  for  the  conserva- 
tory. Its  leaves  are  of  great  texture,  nearly  a  yard 
long,  arching  outwards  and  prettily  undulated 
on  the  margins.  They  are  of  a  deep  shining 
green  colour,  distinctly  edged  with  a  lighter, 
almost  white  tint.  Plants  of  various  sizes  were 
shown.  It  came  from  Mr.  W.  Lasb,  gardener  to 
Mr.  H  O'Hagan,  River  House,  Hampton  Court. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Chrysanthemum  Clinton  Chalkant. — A  re- 
flexed  yellow-flowered  variety  of  American  origin, 
and  an  acquisition  by  reason  of  its  great  decora- 
tive (jualities.  The  flowers  are  not  too  large,  but 
in  colour  are  very  lich  and  clear.  A  plant  was 
also  shown  about  4  feet  high  carrying  a  dozen  or 
more  flowers.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  God- 
frey, Exmouth,  Devon. 

Chrysanthemum  Annie  Heard.' — A  single- 
flowered  kind,  free  and  graceful,  bearing  many- 
flowered  sprays,  the  blooms  not  large,  but  broad- 
petalled  and  of  a  pure  white  colour.  This  also 
came  from  Mr.  Godfrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Arona. — This  is  a  handsome 
incurved  Japanese,  large  and  full,  and  in  some 
degree  resembling  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  especially 
in  colour,  which  is  deep  buff-yellow,  glowing  with 
a  brighter  tint  towards  the  base  of  the  petals.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Burgess 
Hill,  Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum  Oceana. — An  incurved  Japan- 
ese, bold,  but  not  coarse,  with  broad  petals,  and 
of  a  clear,  soft  canary-yellow  colour,  shading  to  a 
deeper  lemon-yellow.  Shown  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons. 

Chry'santhemum  Vicar  of  Bray. — An  English 
seedling  of  the  Japanese  class,  with  a  graceful  re- 
flexing  form,  the  petals  curling  and  intermingling 


prettily.  It  is  of  a  rich  bronzy  bufl'  colour, 
orange  shaded  in  the  centre,  and  with  fawn -yel- 
low reverse.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead. 

Chrysanthemum  Robin  Adair.— This  is  of  the 
Anemone-flowered  type,  large  and  shapely,  the 
centre  florets  lilac-pink,  shaded  with  yellow,  the 
ray  petals  blush-white,  flushed  with  lilac,  more 
especially  on  the  reverse.  Also  from  Mr.  R. 
Owen. 

Chry'santhemum  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston. — This 
belongs  to  the  true  incurved  class,  and  has  a  very 
large,  high,  shapely  flower,  the  reverse  of  the 
petals  being  a  deep  lilac-rose,  but  inside  they  are 
of  a  clear  blush  shade.  This  also  came  from  Mr. 
R.  Owen. 

Rhododendron  Numa. — This  is  a  fine  hybrid 
of  complex  parentage,  but  partaking  of  the  B. 
javanicum  character,  and  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  ever-flowering  family  of  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons. Its  habit  of  growth  is  good,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  telling  shade  of  orange-red, 
shading  towards  crimson  in  the  tube.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Pentstemon  Cob.ea.— Several  fine  plants  of 
this  handsome  species,  which  comes  from  Texas, 
were  shown.  It  has  large,  broad,  deep  green 
leaves  arranged  all  up  the  stem  in  opposite  pairs. 
The  flowers  in  size,  shape  and  disposition  resemble 
those  of  the  best  garden  kinds  of  the  present  day. 
They  are  of  a  pale  mauve  colour,  streaked  with  a 
deeper  tint  in  the  throat  and  shading  to  white  in 
the  lobed  petals.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bain, 
gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

PoLYSTicHUM  coNSTRiCTUM. — A  distinct  hardy 
Fern,  the  result  of  crossing  P.  aculeatum  and  P. 
angulare.  It  has  narrow,  tapering,  erect  fronds 
of  a  deep  olive  green  colour,  arranged  somewhat 
regularly  around  the  central  cone.  It  was  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  Auchinraith,  Bexley. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  came  a  large 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  show,  single  and 
decorative  varieties.  M.  P.  Dewolfs,  yellow  ;  T. 
Wilkins,  buff';  Reine  d'Angleterre,  rose  ;  SirE.  T. 
Smith,  yellow  ;  Oceana,  yellow,  with  bold,  broad 
petals  ;  Duke  of  York,  and  Philadelphia  wore  the 
finest  Japanese  kinds.  The  thread-petalled  va- 
rieties were  represented  by  some  charming  kinds, 
notably  Mrs.  Filkins,  yellow  ;  Silk  Twist,  white, 
tipped  with  pink  ;  Centaurea,  yellow,  and  Piper 
Heidseick,  white.  Single  Pelargoniums  also 
from  Swanley  were  brilliant,  rather  formally 
bunched,  but  prettily  arranged  on  a  groundwork 
of  Maiden  hair  Fern.  Enid,  soft  red;  Delicalum, 
mauve-pink  ;  Donald  Beaton,  scarlet ;  Duke  of 
York,  dark  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Hall,  salmon  ;  Snow- 
drop, whit:e  ;  Rev.  Bartram,  crimson  ;  Lord 
Farrer,  light  red,  and  St.  Cecilia,  rich  salmon,  re- 
present a  good  selection  from  a  lovely  lot.  This 
exhibit  was  a  welcome  one,  well  showing 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  not  the  only  fine 
flower  of  the  present  time.  It  would  be 
well  to  moderate  the  Chrysanthemum  craze  and 
give  more  attention  to  zonal  Pelargoniums  for 
winter  flowering.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  Earl 
Percy,  Syon  House,  showed  eighty  varieties  of 
out  Chrysanthemums  arranged  in  a  charming, 
graceful  way,  the  flowers  on  long  stems  rising  out 
of  a  bed  of  Maiden-hair  Fern.  Among  the  best 
flowers  we  noted  Hairy  Wonder,  Eda  Prass, 
Viviand  Morel,  W.  H.  Coles,  Florence  Davis, 
G.  C.  Schwabe,  W.  Seward,  Robert  Owen,  Mme. 
Darrier,  D.  B.  Crane,  with  Jane  and  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  two  of  the  most  charming  single- 
flowered  varieties  to  grow  for  cutting.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
showed  Chrysanthemums  in  quantity,  chiefly  cut 
blooms,  well  arranged  with  Crotons,  Ferns,  and 
Grasses.  The  best  flowers  were  those  of  Rosa  i 
Wynne,  Mme.  Rozain,  Golden  Gate,  Niveum, 
Amiral  Avellan,  and  A.  H.  Fewkes,  the  last  a  ] 
deep  rich  yellow  incurved.  The  award  was  a  J 
silver  Banksian  medal.  Mr.  Pentney,  gardener! 
to  Mrs.  Howard,  Isleworth,  received  a  bronze  I 
Banksian  medal  for  a  little  group  of  cutChrysan-j 
themums  prettily  arranged  with  Asparagus  and  J 
Ferns.     Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,   who  was] 
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awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal,  showed  several 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  finely, 
notably  Reine  d'Angleterre,  Wilson  Addison, 
Mrs.  G.  West,  A.  D.  Chattin,  Cecil  Wray,  King 
of  Yellows,  a  large  incurved  yellow,  and  Mrs. 
Hume  Long,  rose  amaranth,  long-petalled,  par- 
tially quilled  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  white  and 
hairy  ;  and  Clinton  Chalfant,  reflexed  yellow,  de- 
scribed above.  Mr.  R.  Owen  sent  several  new 
kinds,  as  Robin  Adair,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston, 
Vicar  of  Bray,  already  described,  and  G.  Haigh, 
rosy  buff.  A  beautiful  sport  from  R.  Petfield ;  John 
Lightfoot,  blush  white,  edged  with  lilac,  and  others. 
A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  Mrs.  Jones, 
Greenford  Place,  Sudbury  (gardener,  Mr.  Jones), 
for  a  group  of  fifteen  varieties  of  f ingle-flowered 
Chrysanthemums — Jane,  white  ;  Mary  Anderson, 
blush ;  Rev.  Henfrey,  amaranth-crimson  ;  Princess 
May,  dark  crimson  :  Jane  Wells,  lilac-pink ; 
Purity,  white  ;  and  Edwin  Weller,  pale  bufif, 
being  the  best.  Mr.  Goble,  Walcot  Nursery, 
Isle  of  Wight,  showed  six  plants  of  a  dwarf,  free- 
blooming,  single  white-flowered  Chrysanthemum 
named  Ewan  Cameron.  Plants  and  cut  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemum  Philadelphia  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  but  the  com- 
mittee passed  the  variety,  and  its  comparative 
failure  in  the  hands  of  all  who  have  had  it  proves 
the  necessity  of  an  independent  trial  before  making 
a  high  award  to  an  unknown,  untried  novelty. 
Mr.  Slogrove  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton, 
Reigate)  exhibited  two  very  fine  stands,  each  of  a 
dozen  grand  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  Thunberg 
and  C.  Mile.  Marie  Hoste.  Mr.  H.  Briscoe-Iron- 
side  also  showed  a  pretty  series  of  new  varieties  ; 
and  from  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Royal  Gardens, 
Frogmore,  came  a  plant  over  G  feet  high  of  Prin- 
cess Ena,  a  pretty  hairy  kind  of  a  distinct  pink 
colour,  which  received  an  award  of  merit  last  year. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  a  charming 
selection  of  their  Rhododendron  javanicum  forms, 
also  the  original  fpecies  and  earlier  hybrids,  thus 
showing  the  marked  advance  that  has  been  made. 
Some  of  the  best  were  Primrose,  yellow,  pure  in 
colour  and  very  fine  in  flower  ;  Taylori,  rich  pink  ; 
Ruby,  deep  red  ;  Ajax,  light  red  ;  and  Maiden's 
Blu8b. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee,  though  less 
numerous  than  at  previous  meetings,  were  notable 
for  their  excellence,  the  Pine-apples  from  Frog- 
more  and   hardy   fruit    from   Belvoir  being  very 
fine.     From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  Mr. 
0.  Thomas  sent  eighteen  very  fine  Smooth  Cayenne 
Pines,  all  good  and  beautifully  finished,  with  very 
small  tops.     This  exhibit  was  much  admired,  and 
well    merited    the    silver-gilt    Knightian    medal 
awarded.     Mr.    Divers,   Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham,  staged  a  very  nice  collection  of  Apples 
and   Pears— 100  dishes   in  all— the   Pears   being 
specially    good.      The    fruits   were  staged    with 
berries  and   foliage,  thus  adding   to   the  efl'ect. 
Mention  must  be  made  of  such  varieties  as  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Lady  Henniker,  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins,  Cockle    Pippin,    Bramley's    Seedling,    Bis- 
marck,  Beauty  of    Kent,   Cox's   Pomona,    Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,   Frogmore   Prolific,   and  Annie 
Elizabeth,     all     notable    for    their    colour    and 
finish.      The    best    Pears    were    Marie    Louise, 
Winter  Nelis,  Beurr(^  Ranee,  BeurrtS  Sterckmans, 
Glou  Morceau,   Easter   Beurn?   (very  good),  and 
Marechal  do  la  Cour  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal). 
Mr.  H.  Becker,  Imperial  Nurseries,  Jersey,  sent 
a  smaller  collection  of  fruit,  including  good  dishes 
of  Cox's  Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Winter  Cilville,   Flower  of  Edinburgh, 
Scarlet  Pearmain,  with  other  well-known  varieties. 
He  also   staged   nice-looking    fruits   of  Crimson 
Seedling,  Scarlet  Pippin  and   Golden  Nonpareil 
Apples.     Good  Pears  m  twelve  varieties  were  like- 
wise sent  (silver  Banksian  medal).     Mr.  Smith, 
Mentmore  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard,  sent  three 
very  fine  bunches  of  Chasselas  Napoleon  Grape 
from  Vines  grafted  on  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the 
berries  large,  of  a  beautiful  amber  colour,  perfect 
in  shape  and  well  flavoured.     Messrs.  Rivers  and 
Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  sent  Apples  Rivers' 
St.    Martin    and    Rivers'    Codlin,    nice    '--'----I 


fruits  and  of  good  quality.  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chel- 
sea, sent  new  Apples  Welsh  Beauty,  Reinette  de 
Damson  and  Fraise  de  Hoffinger,  but  the  cropping 
qualities  could  not  be  judged  from  the  single 
dishes  sent,  though  the  fruit  promised  well  as  re- 
gards appearance.  Mr.  L.  E.  Thomas,  Berk- 
hamsted,  sent  seedling  Apple  Eureka.  Mr.  Ray 
sent  a  seedling  Apple  named  Ivanhoe.  The  Rev. 
J.  R.  Drummelow,  Chard,  sent  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  ripened  out  of  doors 
and  in  excellent  condition  as  to  size  and  colour. 
Mr.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  Guisborough, 
Yorks,  sent  a  new  Pear,  Charles  Ernest,  a  nice- 
looking  fruit.  Mr.  Thomas,  Frogmore,  sent  a 
new  Plum,  Frogmore  Late,  a  nice-looking  black 
variety. 

The  lecture  by  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  was  on  sub- 
stitutes for  Larch.  He  dealt  briefly  with  the 
Larch  disease,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
stamp  out,  and  therefore  he  thought  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute should  be  found.  Thechief  and  firstrequisite 
was  something  cheap  that  quickly  produced  good 
timber.  He  found  on  looking  through  the  lists 
there  was  plenty  of  substitutes,  but  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  stock  of  them  in  nur- 
series. He  thought  the  Corsican  Pine  was  the 
best  substitute,  using  for  comparison  the  table  of 
values  given  in  the  conifer  conference  report,  tak- 
ing Scotch  Fir  as  the  standard.  The  Weymouth 
Pine,  introduced  to  Longleat  in  1700,  was  not 
found  first- rate,  but  he  believed  Nordmann's  Silver 
Fir  was  one  of  the  very  best  timber  trees  we  were 
likely  to  have,  better  even  than  the  Silver  Fir. 
As  regards  the  Douglas  Fir,  it  was  not  adapted 
for  exposed  positions,  but  altogether  was  a  tree  to 
be  recommended,  putting  on  timber  very  quickly. 
He  would  give  it  second  place,  as  the  quality  of 
its  wood  left  nothing  to  ba  desired.  Almost 
equally  good  was  Menzies'  Spruce,  which  grows 
very  fast,  and  there  is  a  magnificent  wood  of  it  in 
Kent.  The  Redwood  he  would  also  recommend, 
and  it  was  well  adapted  for  coppice  wood.  Among 
newer  things  Lobb's  Cypress  was  of  the  greatest 
promise  for  the  future.  Lawson's  Cypress  in 
America  has  the  highest  character  as  a  timber 
tree,  and  he  thought  it  would  if  grown  thickly  be 
a  most  efficient  substitute  for  Larch.  Even  better 
would  bo  the  Nootka  Sound  Cypress,  which  is 
never  likely  to  be  hurt  by  cold.  Abies  brachy- 
phylla  from  Japan  would  be  found  a  good  tree  in 
the  future,  and  (here  were  many  more  worth 
growing,  though  less  useful  as  timber  trees.  For 
seaside  planting  there  was  nothing  better  than 
Cupressus  macrocarpa.  The  lecture  was  well 
received  by  a  good  audience  and  some  discussion 
followed. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  floral  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Monday  last,  when 
Mr.  T.  Bevan  occupied  the  chair.  Several  good  ex- 
hibits of  single-flowering  varieties  were  presented 
to  the  committee,  some  of  which  secured  high 
honours — a  comparative  rarity  in  these  days  of 
big  bloom  worship  There  was  a  large  number  of 
exhibitors,  and  the  principal  collections  came 
from  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Mr.  Godfrey,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mens. 
Ernest  Calvat,  Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea,  &c.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
the  following — 

Chrysanthemum  Dolly. — A  pretty  little  pom- 
pon commended  by  the  committee  last  season. 
It  is  of  reflexed  form,  with  rather  broad  florets, 
colour  deep  yellow.  It  was  raised  and  shown  by 
Dr.  Walker,  of  Wimbledon. 

Chrysanthemdm  J.  LioHTFOOT. — A  Japanese  of 
medium  size,  florets  notched  and  spreading, 
ground  colour  white,  suffused  and  edged  pale 
lilac.     From  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead. 

CHRYSANTHEMnM  Geokoe  Haioh. — A  sport  f rom 
Robert  Petfield ;  colour  carmine-rose,  shaded  gold. 
Also  from  Mr.  Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  H.  Weeks.—  Six  large 

blooms  of  this  were  staged.      It   is  a  Japanese 

looking  I  with  very  broad  florets,  curly  and  intermingling, 


building  up  a  very  deep  massive  flower  ;  colour 
pure  white,  tinted  blush.  This  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  Weeks. 

Chrysanthemum  Major  Bonaffon. — An  in- 
curved of  pjramidal  form,  and  having  a  mass  of 
narrow  pointed  florets  ;  colour  a  very  pure  pale 
yellow.  Four  exhibitors  staged  this  variety,  but 
the  award  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  Mease,  whose 
blooms  were  finest  and  deepest  in  build. 

Chry'santhemum  Mrs.  A.  E.  Stubbs. — A 
pretty  single  Japanese,  with  long,  narrow  pointed 
florets,  centre  yellow.  From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of 
Lewisham. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  George  West. — This, 
although  a  Japanese  incurved,  was  almost  as  solid 
and  regular  as  one  of  the  old  type.  It  is  very 
large  and  the  colour  velvety  amaranth  inside,  with 
a  reverse  of  silvery  pink.  Another  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones's  varieties. 

Chry'santhemum  Oceana. — A  colonial  seedling 
Japanese  incurved  of  great  promise.  The  florets 
are  very  broad,  deeply  grooved  and  heavily  in- 
curving. The  colour  is  pure  golden  yellow  of 
great  purity.  Shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Oannell  and 
Sons. 

Chrysanthemum  Arona. — Japanese  with  nar- 
row pointed  florets,  somewhat  incurving  and 
pointed  at  the  tips.  The  inside  colour  is  reddish 
crimson  or  chestnut,  and  the  reverse,  wax-like 
golden  yellow.  A  new  seedling  from  Mr.  Calvat 
called  Vicomte  Rene  de  Chezelles  was  almost 
identical  in  every  respect ;  Arona,  however,  being 
presented  first  secured  the  award.  Mr.  Briscoe- 
Ironside  was  the  exhibitor. 

Chry'santhemum  Clinton  Chalfant.  —  An 
attractive  reflexed  Japanese  of  American  origin, 
very  pure  yellow.     Shown  by  Mr.  Godfrey. 

Chry'santhemum  Annie  Heard — A  pretty 
little  single,  yellow  centre,  surrounded  with  short 
flat  florets  of  pure  white.  This,  too,  came  from 
Mr.  Godfrey. 

Chrysanthemum  Baronne  de  Buffieres. — 
Japanese  incurved,  round  and  solid  in  form,  florets 
of  medium  size ;  colour  pale  lilac,  reverse  pearly 
pink.     From  Mr.  W.  Wells. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  Chenon  de  Leohe. — A 
fine  reflexed  Japanese  flower  commended  by  the 
committee  last  year.  Very  long  florets  of  medium 
width,  colour  primrose-yellow  shaded  salmon- 
bronze,  outer  florets  shaded  rosy  bronze.  Also 
from  Mr.  Wells. 

Chrysanthemum  Mlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert. — A 
large  white  Japanese  with  long  drooping  florets. 
Another  of  Mr.  Wells'. 

Chrysanthemum  Le  Moucherotte — A  mon- 
ster show  bloom  with  long  narrow  florets,  very 
full  and  double,  a  Japanese  variety  ;  colour  pure 
yellow,  tinted  bronze.  This,  too,  came  from  Mr. 
W.  Wells. 

Chry-santhemum  Ewan  Cameron. — A  single- 
flowered  Japanese  with  flat  florets,  yellow  centre. 
Shown  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Goble. 

There  were  many  other  noteworthy  varieties  — 
Harold  Wells,  a  pale  primrose  incurved  Japanese, 
being  very  fine  ;  Australie,  a  large  colonial-raised 
seedling,  will  be  heard  of  again.  RGve  d'Or, 
golden  yellow,  and  Vicomte  Rene  de  Chezelles 
were  the  finest  in  M.  Calvat's  exhibit,  and  are 
both  very  promising.  Others,  such  as  King  of 
Yellows,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mrs.  C.  Orchard  and 
Mrs.  Hume  Long  in  the  Japanese  section,  will  no 
doubt  be  heard  of  again.  The  committee  wished 
to  see  the  following  again  :  L'Amethiste,  a  rosy 
amaranth  incurved ;  Wm.  Bolia,  a  brightly-coloured 
Japanese  of  a  somewhat  similar  shade  ;  Duchess 
of  Fife,  large  white  Japanese  incurved  ;  Mrs. 
Hepper,  white  incurved  ;  Mayor  of  Exmouth,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Godfrey  and  Harold  Wells. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — During  the 
past  week  the  weather  has  been  very  warm,  wet, 
and  windy.  On  each  day  the  temperatures  both 
during  the  daytime  and  at  night  have  been  above 
the  average  for  the  time  of  year.  On  two  days 
the  highest  reading  in  shade  exceeded  58°,  while 
on  three  nights  the  exposed  thermometer  never 
fell  lower  than  45°.     At  1  foot  deep  the  tempera- 
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ture  of  the  ground  is  at  the  present  time  about  1° 
in  excess  of  the  November  average.  Rain  fell  on 
each  of  the  nine  days  ending  the  10th  to  the 
aggregate  depth  of  nearly  2J  inches.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  month  over  ten  gallons  of  water 
have  passed  through  the  2J  feet  of  soil  in  my  per- 
colation gauges,  which  are  a  yard  square,  thus 
showing  how  wet  the  soil  has  now  become.  On 
the  10th  the  wind  towards  night  became  very 
high,  the  mean  velocity  for  the  hour  ending  mid- 
night amounting  to  thirty-one  miles,  and  during 
some  of  the  individual  gusts  it  was  blowing  a 
"fresh  gale" — direction  south.  On  feven  days 
this  month  no  sunshine  at  all  has  been  recorded, 
but  the  remaining  days,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  tolerably  bright  for  the  time  of  year. — 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Ipomsea  ternata,  a  South  American  climbing 
plant,  has  now  some  fine  clusters  of  buds  and 
blooms  upon  it  in  one  of  the  plant  stoves  at  Kew. 
The  clusters  of  prominent  inflated-looking  buds 
give  it  a  distinct  appearance,  and  standing  out 
conspicuously  from  their  enlarged  calyces,  they 
expand  into  fine  large  blossoms  of  the  purest  white, 
the  petals  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  transparent. 
It  twines  about  like  the  Stephanotis,  but  is  de- 
ciduous. 

Cattleya  labiata  alba.— Pure  white  forms  of 
this  late  flowering  Cattleya  that  combine  shapely 
form  and  good  breadth  of  petal  with  perfect 
purity  of  colour  are  not  frequently  met  with.  We 
saw  one  euch  in  flower  at  St.  Albans,  the  petals 
being  of  fine  width,  and  there  was  not  the  faintest 
flush  of  any  colour  to  tinge  the  spotless  whiteness 
of  either  sepals,  petals,  or  the  front  of  the  label- 
lum.  The  tube  of  the  flower  infide  was  of  a  soft 
yellow,  which  rather  added  to  the  charms  of  the 
variety. 

Laportea  morioides  (the  Poison  Tree  of 
Queensland)  may  now  be  seen  fruiting  freely  in 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Trange  of  houses  at 
Kew.  The  plants  here  are  comparatively  small. 
They  have  each  a  single  erect  stem  clothed  with 
large  heart-shaped  leaves,  whose  surface  is  covered 
with  bristly  stinging  hairs.  The  flowers  are  in- 
conspicuous, but  are  succeeded  by  berries  that 
look  sufficiently  temptmg  to  induce  one  to  try 
them.  The  fruits  are  like  a  small  Mulberry,  of  a 
dull  red  colour,  and  borne  in  slightly  branched 
clusters,  each  having  about  twenty. 

TiUandsia  latifolia  is  a  brilliant  and  beautiful 
species,  deserving  more  attention  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  group  of  it  in  one  of  the  houses  at  St. 
Albans.  The  plants  were  planted  out  on  a  raised 
bed  and  they  were  most  attractive  both  in  leaf 
and  bloom.  The  leaves  are  long  and  droop  like 
those  of  Yucca  flaccida.  They  are  deep  green, 
spotted  all  over  their  upper  surface  with  a  mealy 
whiteness.  The  flowers,  borne  in  a  long  erect 
spike,  which  rises  well  up  among  the  leaves,  are  of 
a  bright  vermilion-red  hue,  a  colour  welcome  at 
one  of  the  dullest  periods  of  the  year. 

Habenaria  Susannee.  —  A  grand  white- 
flowered  Orchid  that  will  eventually  be  generally 
grown  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  blooming 
plants  of  the  dull  season  is  this  Habenaria.  We 
saw  a  great  (juantity  of  it  in  flower  in  Messrs. 
Sander's  nursery  at  St.  Albans,  and  its  effect 
in  groups  was  superb,  the  bold  erect  spikes 
rising  up  from  a  leafy  base  and  bearing  long 
heads  of  blooms,  the  fiowers  quaintly  formed  and 
of  snowy  whiteness.  In  its  striking  aspect  it 
may  be  best  compared  with  the  Disa,  but  its 
value  for  present  blooming  is  great,  and  must 
give  it  a  prominent  place  among  Orchids. 

Begonia  Rajah.— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinct  among  the 
many  pretty  leaved  Begonias.  It  comes  from  the 
country  about  Singapore,  and  is  being  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  where  we  re- 
cently saw  a  quantity  of  it.  It  has  a  dwarf 
habit  of  growth  and  leaves  like  those  of  the  B. 


Rex  varieties,  but  smaller.  The  colour  is  novel 
and  exquisite,  the  main  portion  of  the  leaf  being 
a  deep  bronzy  green,  much  the  same  shade  as 
pervades  the  leaves  of  Regner's  Ivy  at  this  time, 
and  from  this  the  venation  stands  out  peculiarly 
prominent,  the  main  veins  being  plainly  deline- 
ated in  a  bright  tone  of  yellowish  green. 

"Wyedale  Plum.— On  October  the  29th  Mr. 
Wythes  exhibited  the  above  Plum  in  the  collection 
of  fruit  staged  by  him  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.  The  Plums  appeared  in  such  a  fresh, 
clean  condition,  that  one  would  imagine  they  were 
only  just  ripe,  proving  the  value  of  the  variety 
as  a  late  sort  that  will  hang  on  the  trees  in  good 
condition  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  I  have  grown  this  variety  in  several  counties, 
and  always  found  it  a  moderate  and  continuous 
bearer,  and  one  of  the  latest  for  use  both  for  cook- 
ing and  dessert.  It  it  had  been  as  large  as  some 
of  our  more  showy  Plums,  it  would  ere  this  have 
been  known  in  almost  every  garden  of  any  extent, 
but  as  it  is  rather  small  in  size,  its  merits  have 
not  been  generally  recognised. — W.  G.  C. 

Asparagus  crispus  is  the  name  under  which 
Messrs.  Sander  grow  in  great  quantity  a  lovely 
and  graceful  species  that  we  have  seen  ekewhere 
as  A.  decumbens.  It  appears  to  be  synonymous 
with  the  A.  Sprengeri  of  Continental  nursery- 
men. The  trio  of  names  is  confusing,  but  it  is 
important  that  all  should  know  and  grow  this 
species.  We  have  seen  some  fine  plants  of  it  in 
hanging  baskets,  notably  in  the  conservatory  at 
Warley  Place,  but  in  the  St.  Albans  nursery  a 
new  use  is  found  tor  it,  namely,  to  drape  the 
fronts  of  stages  along  with  Panicum  variegatum. 
In  one  instance  the  beauty  of  a  lot  of  Cattleya 
labiata  in  fine  flower  was  enhanced  by  a  front 
margin  of  this  Asparagus  and  Panicum  arranged 
alternately, 

Acer  Lorbergi. — A  most  distinct  and  hand- 
some Maple  under  this  name  was  sent  to  me  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  Louis  van  Houtte,  of  Ghent, 
and,  being  of  a  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  has 
now  developed  into  a  fine  tall  specimen.  Its 
greatest  merit,  however,  consists  in  the  specially 
brilliant  autumn  colouring  which  its  foliage  as- 
sumes at  this  time  of  year,  when  every  leaf  be- 
comes a  clear  canary-yellow,  making  the  tree  an 
extremely  conspicuous  and  beautiful  object  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  well  worth  planting  by  any  lover 
of  distinct  and  beautiful  foliaged  trees.  I  do  not 
find  this  name  recognised  in  the  "  Index  Kewen- 
fis,"  60  that  it  may  be  known  also  under  some 
other  name  at  Kew.  I  enclose  a  leaf  for  your  in- 
spection.— W.  E.  GUMBLETON. 

Chrysanthemum  Philadelphia.— This  va- 
riety, as  seen  almost  everywhere  this  season, 
must,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  disappointment.  I  remember  some  years  ago  a 
few  blooms  of  Louis  Boehmer  being  sent  from 
America.  In  that  ca?e  the  petals  were  broad 
and  stout,  but  under  English  cultivation  they 
assume  very  narrow  proportions.  In  the  case  of 
Philadelphia  much  the  same  complaint  can  be 
made.  The  blooms  sant  here  last  season  were 
fine,  solid,  massive- looking,  and  quite  different 
from  those  grown  in  this  country  during  the 
present  year.  And  as  to  the  colour,  instead  of  its 
being  a  pure  white,  faintly  tinted  primrose  or 
sulphur,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  bloom  that  could 
be  compared  with  the  American-grown  examples. 
All  those  at  the  large  trade  displays  and  those 
shown  at  the  Aquarium  were  distinctly  yellow  in 
colour. — Chrysanth. 

Orchids  at  Kew  now  in  flower  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  give  to  the  house  devoted  to  them 
much  welcome  colour  in  the  dull,  cheerless  days. 
About  a  dozen  plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  down  one 
of  the  side  stages  in  the  cool  division  are  well 
flowered,  and  C.  Bowringiana  is  represented  by 
several  good  pieces,  the  ianer  spikes  having  each 
ten  flowers  upon  them.  The  ever- welcome  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  makes  a  graceful  bank  at  the  end 
of  the  central  stage.  C.  Spicerianum  still  has 
fresh  flowers,  and  C.  Pitcherianum,  with  its  short 
broad  sepals  and  petals  and  blunt,  much-inflated 
pouch,    (3   ^    v^ry   distinct    form.      LifUa    Eyer- 


manniana  in  tender  mauve,  shading  to  lilac  and 
soft  purple,  is  a  delightful  and  uncommon  species 
now  carrying  a  good  raceme  of  blooms  ;  whilst 
the  brilliant  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  so  vivid  in 
colour,  never  fails  to  arrest  attention  when  in 
flower. 

Dracaena  Godsefflana  was  noted  in  great 
numbers  in  the  St  Albans  nursery.  It  is  free  in 
growth,  easy  of  increase,  altogether  unique  among 
Urac.-enas  alike  in  habit  of  growth  and  variega- 
tion, and  certainly  a  plant  that  will  be  extensively 
grown  in  the  future.  It  is  more  like  an  Arundi- 
naria  than  a  Dracjena,  sending  up  cane-like  shoots, 
the  branch  arrangement  more  or  less  in  whorls, 
while  the  leaves  much  resemble  those  of  a  hardy 
Bamboo.  In  lovely  colouring  of  the  foliage,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  like  it  among  plants  grown 
under  glass.  The  leaves  are  quaintly  blotched 
and  spo'.ted  with  yellow  on  a  shining  deep  green 
ground,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  the  variegated 
Aucuba.  It  further  adds  to  the  value  of  this 
Dracajna  that  its  long  shoots  can  be  cut  for  use  in 
decoration,  as  they  stand  well  and  there  is  no  loss 
of  plant,  many  shoots  arising  from  an  underground 
culm. 

Byford  Wonder  Apple.— This  new  Apple  is 
apparently  justifying  all  that  was  said  in  its 
favour  a  year  or  two  ago  in  The  Garden. 
Numerous  growers  who  purchased  tmall  trees 
worked  on  the  English  Paradise  have  recently 
shown  me  very  fine  fruit  from  trees  only  planted 
a  year  ago.  At  the  Hereford  fruit  show  some 
splendid  dishes  were  staged  from  small  trees,  and 
so  far  the  vigour  and  constitution  of  the  variety 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  No  doubt  next  year 
it  will  come  to  the  fore  more  than  it  has  yet  done, 
as  the  shoots  are  well  furnished  with  bold  fruit 
buds  ;  not  only  so,  but  the  trees  being  larger 
more  fruit  will  be  produced.  Evidently  some  of 
our  leading  nurserymen  have  formed  a  very  high 
opinion  of  its  value,  as  they  are  working  up  large 
stocks  to  meet  the  anticipated  demand.  We 
have  far  too  many  varieties  of  Apples,  but  there 
is  yet  room  for  more  of  the  Byford  Wonder  stamp, 
which  combines  great  size,  excellent  cooking  quali- 
ties, and  the  merit  of  keeping  sound  until  March. 
— W.  G.  C. 

Carnations  ia  Savoy.— Miss  Willmott,  writ- 
ing to  us  from  Aix-les- Bains  on  October  25,  says, 
"Carnations  are  as  lovely  as  ever;  masses  of 
bloom  and  the  whole  air  round  scented  by  them. 
They  consist  of  all  kinds  of  Carnations,  English, 
French,  and  German,  from  Hochard,  Benary, 
Heinemann,  and  a  great  many  from  the  LyoLS 
growers.  We  take  about  10,000  of  our  own  cut- 
tings in  the  autumn  and  keep  in  frames  until  the 
spring,  and  then  plant  out.  We  sow  seed  from 
wherever  we  can  get  it,  including  our  own.  We 
buy  in  from  Lyons,  Germany,  &c.,  and  plant  out 
now.  So  you  see  we  have  all  kinds  and  treat  them 
in  many  different  ways,  and  they  all  bloom  equally 
well ;  different  treatment  seems  to  have  no  effect; 
upon  the  way  they  bloom.  We  pick  basketf uls  of 
Carnations,  flowers  and  buds,  and  the  grass  is  so 
lovely.  We  have  a  large  quantity  of  Marguerites, 
Venetian  and  French,  and  there  are  such  lovely 
colours  among  them  and  such  good  flowers,  as 
well  as  such  delicious  scent." 


A  garden  without  a  gardener. — The  coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  having  decided 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  garden  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Coomber  will  therefore  be  open  to 
a  re-engagement. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"The  Potato  in  Field  and  GarJon."  By  W.  J. 
Maiden.     Mark  Lane  Enyress,  150,  Strand,  W.C. 

"  Mosses  and  Fei-ns."  By  Douglas  Houghton 
Campbell,  Ph.D.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


l^'ames  of  fruit. — J.  E.  D.—l,  Tasse  Colnjar; 
2,    Hessle  ;  3,  Fondante  d'Automne;  4,  Apple,  Email 

King    of   the    Pippins;    5,     (llou   Moiceau. Mrs. 

Greenuell. — Pears  :  1,  Emile  d'Heyst;  2,  Souvenir  du 
(Jongvc'S  ;  3,  Bcorrc  Bofc  ;  4  and  5,  Bern  re  Clairgea-. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature:  change  it  ralhor;  but 
The  Aar  itself  is  'iiATVR^."Shak€speare. 


Orchids. 


L^LIA  ANCEPS. 

There  is  no  more  useful  winter- flowering 
Orchid  in  existence  than  this  beautiful  and 
well-known  species.  It  is  plentiful  enough  to 
be  always  cheap,  very  constant  and  free-flower- 
ing, and  one  of  the  easiest  of  Orchids  to  manage. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  very  variable  kind,  and  if  a 
good  stock  of  plants  is  grown,  the  flowering 
season  extends  over  a  period  of  several  of  the 
dullest  and  most  cheerless  months  in  the  year, 
the  bright  and  pretty  blossoms  having  a  very 
telling  efi'ect  when  interspersed  with  Maiden- 
hair and  other  Ferns  in  winter  groups  in  the 
conservatory.  The  flowers  open  at  a  time  when 
the  plant  has  quite  finished  its  growth,  and 
therefore  the  dry  atmosphere  necessary  to  con- 
serve them  is  not  so  injurious  to  its  health  as 
in  some  other  kinds  that  are  flowering  and 
growing  at  the  same  time.  Very  soon  after 
the  blossoms  fade  the  new  growths  appear  at 
tie  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  repotting  or  surface  dressing  that  is 
usually  needed  once  a  year  should  be  early 
attended  to.  L.  anceps  may  be  grown  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  suit  the  fancy  of  individual 
growers.  The  plants  have  a  very  natural  and 
striking  appearance  when  in  blossom  if  grown 
on  large,  rough  pieces  of  Apple  or  Pear  wood 
with  the  bark  retained  and  a  thin  layer  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  about  them.  An  advantage 
accruing  from  this  mode  of  culture  is  that  the 
rhizomes  as  they  extend  do  not  carry  the  roots 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  compost  as  they  do  in 
pots  or  baskets,  for  Ihe  Sphagnum  may  be 
added  to  if  necessary  until  the  pieces  of  wood 
are  covered,  and  this,  of  course,  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots.  Baskets  may  also  be  used, 
but  the  erect  spikes  of  l)loom  do  not  look  so 
well  as  those  of  a  pendulous  habit  under  the 
circumstances.  Pots  or  wide,  shallow  pans  are 
the  most  usual  receptacles,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, are  probably  the  best,  the  plants  being 
more  readily  attended  to  as  regards  watering 
and  more  easily  moved  about  for  cleaning  and 
examination.  They  should  be  large  rather  than 
small  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  as  this 
admits  of  their  being  left  for  atleast  throe  years 
in  the  same  pots,  the  surface  only  being  re- 
newed annually.  With  these  wide  pots  only  a 
thin  layer  of  compost  will  be  needed,  so  the 
drainage  may  be  placed  right  up  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  rims.  The  usual  peat  and 
Moss  mixture,  of  good  quality  and  in  a 
rough  and  open  condition,  may  be  used,  and 
plenty  of  charcoal  or  potsherds  must  be 
added  as  the  work  of  potting  is  in  progress. 
Very  often  the  roots  will  have  obtained  a  firm 
hold  of  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  pots, 
and  these  must  not  be  disturbed  more  than 
necessary,  as  they  are  usually  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  of  all,  being  the  last  set  produced. 
The  pots  must  be  broken  and  the  pieces  with 
roots  attached  placed  in  the  new  ones.  If  large 
pieces  of  the  pots  come  away  it  will  be  necessary 
to  place  them  down  among  the  drainage,  filling 
up  arourid  with  crocks  after  the  plants  are  placed 
in  position,  carefully  avoiding  breaking  the 
roots  in  the  meantime.  A  much  less  satisfactory 
state  of  afl'airs  is  when  many  of  the  roots, 
through.growing  in  a  close,  heavy,  or  waterlogged 
compost,  have  perished,  the  remainder   being 


weak  and  unhealthy.  Here  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  retain  a  few  of  the  best  of  them  to 
hold  the  plant  in  position  and  cut  away  all  the 
rest,  using  a  smaller  pot  than  usual  and  mixing 
more  Sphagnum  and  potsherds  with  the  com- 
post. In  all  cases  where  possible  the  leading 
pseudo-bulbs  should  be  kept  well  back  from  the 
rims  by  pegging  down,  or,  if  the  plants  are 
healthy,  notching  the  rhizome  so  that  it  may  be 
bent  in  the  direction  desired.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  must  be  kept  rather  above  the  rims,  the 
compost  bedded  around  them  firmly,  and  all 
ragged  ends  neatly  trimmed  ott'.  They  may  be 
placed  in  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  or 
in  a  temperature  intermediate  between  this  and 
that  of  the  cool  house.  In  either  position  they 
will  do  well  provided  they  are  not  unduly 
shaded  and  have  abundance  of  fresh  air  moving 
about  them  summer  and  winter. 

While  root  and  top  growth  are  both  active 
few  Orchids  require  more  water  if  potted  as  de- 
scribed above,  but  after  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
fully  matured  very  little  will  suflice,  only  enough 
in  fact  to  keep  them  plump.  The  leaves  and 
bulbs  are  apt  to  become  infested  with  white 
scale,  and  this  if  allowed  to  make  headway  soon 
spoils  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  Sponging 
with  warm  soapy  water  is  the  Ijest  remedy, 
and  this  should  be  resorted  to  very  frequently 
until  a  complete  riddance  is  made  of  the 
insects.  L.  anceps  is  ;  n  old  species  in 
cultivation,  having  first  flowered  in  England 
more  than  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guatemala  and  Mexico.  The  typical  flowers  are 
each  about  4  inches  across  and  borne  on  erect 
.spikes  containing  from  two  to  five.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  deep  rosy  mauve,  the  lip  bright 
purple,  with  white  and  yellow  markings.  The 
earliest  flowers  opened  with  me  on  the  last  day 
of  October.  Among  the  many  fine  varieties 
may  be  named 

L.  ANCEPS  AMEsrANA,  a  fuptrb,  nearly  pure 
white  variei  y,  very  lightly  sufifused  with  a  delicate 
blush- pink,  becoming  more  marked  towards  the 
tips  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  latter  are  very 
broad  and  of  great  substance,  the  lip  being  pure 
white  on  the  side  lobes,  the  centre  one  purple. 

L.  A.  ALBA  when  true  is  of  the  purest  white> 
with  no  trace  of  any  colour  save  a  single  yellow 
marking  on  the  lip.  But  many  varieties  sold 
as  alba  are  not  pure  white,  and  it  is  only  by 
purchasing  plants  in  flower  that  the  true  type 
can  be  ensured.  This  and  several  other  white 
kinds  are  said  not  to  flower  so  freely  as  the  more 
highly-coloured  forms,  but  this  is  often  on  account 
of  their  not  being  well  established,  plants  that 
have  a  good  hold  of  the  compost  usually  blooming 
freely. 

L.  A.  Ballantiniana  is  a  choice  and  rare  form 
with  large  flowers  vary  full,  and  with  broad,  hand- 
some segments.  The  colour  throughout  is  a  very 
pale  rosy  white,  the  lip  having  the  usual  crimson- 
purple  streaks  on  the  side  lobes  and  a  purple 
blotch  in  front. 

L.  A.  Bakkeriana  is  a  somewhat  smaller  va- 
riety than  many,  but  distinctly  coloured.  The 
sepals,  petals  .and  lip  are  all  of  them  narrower 
than  in  the  best  forms,  the  ground  colour  being 
deep  magenta,  that  of  the  lip  being  the  most  in- 
tense, with  a  yellow  crest. 

L.  a.  Bawsoni  is  a  superb  form,  and  though 
by  no  means  new,  has  not  appeared  in  many 
collections.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
characterised  by  their  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals  of  great  size  and  substance  :  the  lip  is 
also  white,  with  lines  of  purple  inside  ;  the  centre 
lobe  is  rosy  purple  margined  with  white.  This  is 
named  after  the  late  Mr.  T.  Dawson,  of  Meadow- 
bank,  in  whose  once- celebrated  collection  it  first 
flowered. 

L.  A.  DBLICATA  is  a  Small,  but  prettily- 
marked  variety,  well  worthy  of  attention  on 
account  of  its  distinctness.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  very  pale  mauve,  the  lip  white,  with 


the  usually  radiating  lines  of  purple  and  a  rich 
yellow  disc. 

L  A.  HrLErAXA  is  another  of  the  white  varieties, 
and  a  very  fine  one.  It  is  not  unlike  the  var. 
Amesiana,  but  the  peta's  are,  if  anything,  of  a 
purer  white.  The  plant  is  very  vigorous  in  habit 
and  produces  much  larger  pseudo-bulbs  than  the 
type. 

L.  A.  ScoTTiASA  bears  very  large  flowers  with 
deep  purplish  segments,  the  lip  being  darker  than 
in  any  other  kind  and  having  an  orange-yellow 
throat.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of 
all  is 

L.  A.  Stella,  which  has  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  the  lip  yellowish,  veined  on  the  inside  with 
deep  purple  and  without  the  usual  purple  blotch. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  and  new  ones 
are  being  constantly  added  to  the  list,  but 
enough  have  been  mentioned  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  this  beautiful  winter-flowering 
Orchid  and  its  great  value  in  keeping  up  a 
display.     H.  R. 

ORCHIDS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 
During  the  dull  months  of  November  and 
December,  when  the  borders  outside  are  bare 
and  but  few  occupants  of  the  stove  and  green- 
house are  in  bloom,  it  is  pleasant  to  enter  the 
Orchid  house  and  there  find  lovely  flowers  greet- 
ing one  on  every  side.  Fir.st  amongst  them  we 
have  Cattleya  labiata  and  its  varieties,  which 
bloom  so  freely  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  no 
garden  ought  to  be  without  some  of  them.  Being 
of  such  dwarf  compact  habit,  they  may  be  grown 
in  small  pots  ;  therefore  a  goodly  number  will 
only  occupy  a  limited  space.  Laslia  Perrini, 
L.  anceps  and  its  varieties  are  all  good  for 
winter  flowering,  and  should  be  included  in 
every  collection.  Amongst  the  Cypripsdiums 
there  are  so  many  good  things,  that  it  would  be 
a  diflicult  task  to  say  which  was  best.  The  old 
C.  insigne,  however,  is  still  a  great  favourite 
with  most  people,  its  flowers  being  cheerful  and 
lasting  such  a  long  time  in  water.  This  is  one 
of  the  easiest  Orchids  to  cultivate,  as  it  is  not 
particular  either  to  temperature  or  soil  so  long  as 
plenty  of  water  is  afforded  during  the  growing 
season .  Then  there  are  the  Calanthes,  so  charm- 
ing for  cutting,  or  as  pot  plants  intermingled 
with  Asparagus  or  Adiantums.  The  old  Zygo- 
petalum  Mackayi  should  on  no  account  be  for- 
gotten, and  though  its  flowers  are  not  so 
attractive  as  those  of  some  other  Orchids,  their 
delicate  perfume  is  very  pleasing.  Oncidium 
ornithorrhjnchum  and  its  white  variety  are 
well  adapted  for  making  sprays,  and  as  they 
flower  so  freely  ought  to  be  grown  in  quantity. 
Dendrobium  Phahenopsis  Schriederianum,  D. 
aureum  and  D.  nobile  are  all  grand  plants  for 
flowering  during  the  winter  and  all  are  of  very 
easy  cultivation.  Vanda  Amesiana  and  some 
of  the  Pleiones  may  also  be  grown  ;  the  latter, 
however,  are  of  little  value  for  cutting.  There 
are  of  course  many  others,  but  the  choicest  are 
not  always  the  freest  flowering  ;  it  is  better, 
therefore,  for  those  who  have  a  quantity  of 
flowers  to  produce  to  grow  the  more  common 
varieties  to  ensure  success.  From  those 
named  above  it  will  be  possible  to  cut  flowers 
all  through  the  dull  months.  Many  Odonto- 
glossums  may  also  be  had  in  bloom.  O.  Rossi 
majus  is  a  grand  one  for  this  purpose,  and 
though  its  spikes  are  not  large  the  plants  flower 
freely,  and  being  of  such  compact  growth  take 
up  but  little  room.  Some  of  the  O.  Alexan- 
dras that  flowered  early  last  season  and  have 
been  encouraged  to  grow,  will  now  be  sending 
up  their  flower-spikes  ;  the  most  forward 
should  be  placed  together  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house.  Slugs  are  so  fond  of 
these,  that  they  will  travel  a  considerable 
digtance   to    get    at    them,      Much    watchful- 
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ness  and  care  will  on  that  account  be  needed  to 
preserve  the  spikes  from  their  ravages.  Thrips 
are  also  very  troublesome  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
especially  where  the  houses  are  not  properly 
ventilated  and  plenty  of  moisture  kept  about 
the  stages  and  paths.  So  far  there  has  been  but 
little  necessity  for  fire-heat  in  the  cool  struc- 
tures, as  the  requisite  temperature  could  be 
maintained  without  it.  With  care  and  a  little 
forethought  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Orchid 
houses  should  not  present  a  gay  appearance 
even  during  these  dull  months.         H.  C.  P. 


DENDROBIUM  DRACONIS. 
No.NE  of  the  nigro-hirsute  section  of  the  genus 
Dendrobium  is  constant  in  the  time  of  flowering, 
and  this  fine  species,  though  it  usually  blooms  in 
early  summer,  occasionally  throws  a  chance  flower 
or  two  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are  not  unlike 
these  of  D.  Jameaianum,  but  the  Eegments  are 
narrow  and  more  pointed.  Although  it  is  better 
in  all  cases  to  keep  the  plants  of  these  hairy 
kinds  to  a  proper  annual  routine  of  growth,  it  is 
not  always  advisable  to  force  them  to  reft  by 
means  of  a  lower  temperature  or  a  lessened  water 
supply.  If  new  growths  start  they  must  be  kept 
going,  for  suppression  of  these  only  means  either 
the  formation  of  others  at  a  later  date,  which  will 
be  weaker,  or  the  plants  go  blind,  as  it  is  termed, 
and  refuse  to  start  at  all.  D.  Draconis  is  a  fairly 
strong  grower,  and  as  a  rule  more  amenable  to 
culture  than  most  of  this  group.  It  delights  in  a 
very  high  and  moist  temperature  while  making 
its  growth  and  a  position  hugging  the  glass  in  a 
light  house.  While  the  growths  are  young  the 
leaves  are  very  apt  to  be  scorched  by  bright  sun- 
light, but  if  gradually  inured  to  this,  they  will  by 
the  time  the  pseudo  bulbs  or  stems  are  nearing 
completion  be  able  to  withstand  a  full  supply 
only  lowering  the  blinds,  in  fact,  for  about  an 
hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  closing  the  house 
early  with  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
and  raising  the  shading  at  the  same  time.  This 
produces  the  kind  of  heat  that  tropical  Dendrobes 
delight  in  and  is  fatal  to  red  spider,  their  most 
troublesome  insect  enemy.  This  species  does  not 
thrive  well  if  overburdened  with  compost,  even 
large  specimens  doing  best  with  a  layer  of  about 
an  mch.  They  may  be  grown  either  in  pots  or 
baskets,  while  some  growers  use  large  trellised 
blocks  with  the  best  results,  on  account  of  the 
freedom  with  which  the  air  circulates  about  the 
roots.  Two-thirds  of  Sphagnum  Moss  to  one  of 
the  best  fibrous  peat  will  make  the  best  compost 
for  the  roots,  but  abundance  of  charcoal,  crocks 
or  similar  material  must  be  intermixed  when 
placmg  in  pots  or  baskets.  The  latter  will  not  of 
course  be  necessary  on  the  rafts,  as  the  teak  rods 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Being  an  evergreen 
species,  it  must  not  be  over-dried  after  the  growth- 
are  complete,  but  a  lessened  supply  of  water  will 
of  course  be  needed.  Nor  musD  the  winter  tem- 
perature rule  below  5iJ°  for  plants  at  rest,  while 
if  growing,  ID"  higher  should  be  aflbrded.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  near  the  top  of  the  la^t 
matured  stems  or  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  from 
.)  inches  to  1  foot  in  height,  small  at  the  ends  and 
somewhat  swollen  in  the  middle.  D.  Draconis  is 
a  native  of  Moulmein,  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  1S62. 


Odontoglossum  crispum  roseum.— Several 
forms  of  this  variety  are  now  in  bloom,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  note  how  the  flowers  varv  not 
only  on  difl-erent  plants,  but  on  the  same'one 
and  everj  in  some  cases  on  the  same  spike  a  good 
deal  of  difference  exists.  A  very  pleasing  form  I 
noted  recently  had  the  sepals  broad  and  over- 
la^ipmg,  bein„'  alfo  fringed  or  toothed  on  the 
edges.  These  were  wholly  of  a  faint  rose  without 
any  spot,  and  ihe  lip  had  several  si.ots  of  yellow 
Other  forms  have  a  broad  stripe  running  up  the 
centre  of  each  segment  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
the  rest  of  the  flower.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
almost  as  muc  i  variation  in  these  rose-coloured 


forms  as  in  the  ordinary  white  varieties,  to  which 
they  form  a  most  pleasing  contrast.— R. 

Odontoglossum  tripudians  xantlioglos- 
sum. — This  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  form  of  this 
old  species,  much  deeper  in  colour  than  the  type 
as  usually  seen,  the  lip  being  nearly  covered  with 
large  purplish  blotches.  Some  of  the  better  forms 
of  O.  tripudians  are  certainly  deserving  of  more 
attention  than  they  at  present  receive,  for  not 
only  are  the  blossoms  large  and  rich  in  colour, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  freest  blooming  kinds  iu  exist- 
ence, rivalling  even  O.  triumphans  in  this  respect. 
It  thrives  well  in  the  coolest  house,  and  was  in- 
troduced from  Peru  in  1869. 

Oacidium  barbatum.  —  This  pretty  little 
species  is  now  in  flower  and  worth  a  place  in  re- 
presentative collections.  The  plant  is  of  a  tufted 
habit,  with  small,  roundish  pseudo-bulbs  and 
leaves  only  about  a  couple  of  inches  in  length. 
The  small  flowers,  produced  on  slender  erect 
spikes,  are  bright  yellow  with  brownish  red 
spots  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  This  plant  does 
best  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  shady  part  of 
the  Cattleya  house,  and  should  be  grown  in  shal- 
low pans  of  peat  and  Moss.  A  little  of  the  surface 
of  the  compost  should  be  removed  annually  and 
new  substituted,  this  being  preferable  to  frequent 
repotting. 

Oncidinxn  carthaginense. — Several  newly- 
irnported  pieces  of  this  Orchid  are  throwing  up 
vigorous  spikes,  and  a  good  deal  of  variation 
exists  among  the  flowers.  A  pretty  variety  has 
flowers  of  a  very  pale  purple,  almost  white,  with 
many  crimson  spots  and  markings.  It  is  a  strong, 
healthy  growing  plant,  and  one  of  the  easiest  of 
all  Orchids  to  grow  or  establish.  Plants  pur- 
chased last  May  have  now  filled  their  pots  with 
roots  and  produced  new  leaves  nearly  as  large  as 
those  preceding  them,  thus  showing  that  the 
check  given  by  their  journey  was  only  slight.  It 
is  a  native  of  Honduras,  and  thrives  well  in  the 
Cattleya  house. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


SICKLY  PLANTS. 

OvEE- POTTING  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  in- 
numerable plants,  and  many  more  that  are 
over-potted  linger  on,  proving  an  eyesore  to  all 
concerned.  Sometimes  it  is  not  so  much  a  case 
of  over- potting  as  of  the  use  of  unsuitable  soil, 
or  it  may  be  the  mixture  is  right  enough,  only 
the  water  used  tends  to  cover  it  with  black 
slime  and  to  sour  it.  Some  plants  are  repotted 
oftener  than  either  desirable  or  needful  ;  others 
are  kept  restricted  at  the  roots  and  fail  to  take 
kindly  to  the  fresh  soil  when  given  a  shift, 
while  many  are  repotted  at  the  right  time,  only 
to  be  spoilt  by  careless  watering  afterwards. 
The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  What 
becomes  of  the  thousands  of  Indian  Azaleas 
that  are  every  year  imported  into  this 
country  from  Belgium  and  elsewhere?  Judg- 
ing from  my  experience  in  difi'erent  localities, 
they  are  widely  distributed ;  most  of  them 
flower  grandly  the  first  season  and  never 
properly  afterwards.  Those  who  buy  them 
from  our  nurserymen  either  overlook  the  fact 
or  else  are  unaware  that  the  majority  of  these 
plants  are  dug  out  of  pits  and  frames  and  are 
potted  by  those  to  whom  they  are  sent.  It 
follows  that  the  new  soil  is  not  occupied  by  the 
roots,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  till  after  the 
flowering  is  over.  There  should,  then,  be  no 
repotting  or  shifting  of  the  plants  by  their 
new  owners  for  at  least  one  year,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  would  do  well  in  the  same  com- 
paratively small  pots  a  second  year,  always 
provided  they  were  well  attended  to.  In  any 
case  only  small  shifts  should  be  given,  and  no 
trarsfeiring   from   6-inch   pots    to   any  nearly 


three  sizes  larger.  Nor  ought  they  to  be 
turned  out  of  doors  directly  the  summer 
appears  to  have  arrived.  After  flowering  they 
should  if  possible  get  more  warmth  than  pre- 
viously in  order  to  develop  fresh  strong 
growths  for  flowering  next  season,  and  unless 
thoroughly  well  rooted  ought  not  to  be  set  out- 
side at  all.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
thousands  of  Indian  Azaleas  in  a  sickly  plight 
owing  to  being  over-potted  and  the  soil  over- 
run by  worms.  It  is  not  the  best  time  of  year 
to  repot  Azaleas,  but  rather  than  leave  the 
plants  in  such  a  plight  I  would  prefer  to  clear 
them  of  the  soured  soil,  retaining  the  original 
ball  of  .soil  and  roots  in  its  entirety,  and  placing 
in  much  smaller  pots  with  a  peaty,  firmly 
packed  compost.  Azaleas  ought  never  to  be- 
come very  dry  at  the  roots,  but  thoje  over- 
potted  must  be  very  sparingly  watered,  or  the 
whole  of  the  roots  may  quickly  perish  and  the 
plants  die.  Camellias  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
but  those  who  have  them  will  do  well  to  avoid 
over-potting  and  should  give  them  some  lime- 
water  if  worms  are  in  the  pots.  Other  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants  are  becoming  scarcer 
than  ever,  the  rage  being  for  plants  that  can 
be  raised  quickly  and  cheaply,  and  which  are 
capable  of  affording  abundance  of  flowers. 

What  a  number  of  sickly  Persian  Cyclamens 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Every  gardener 
seems  to  recognise  the  value  of  this  class  of 
plants,  and  grows  a  few  or  many  accordingly, 
but  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases  success- 
fully. Old  corms  are  kept  long  after  they  can 
be  made  to  produce  good-sized  flowers  freely, 
while  the  young  or  one-year-old  plants  usually 
look  lost  in  their  pots.  Young  plants  from  the 
time  the  seed  has  germinated,  and  this  should 
take  place  very  early  in  the  year,  ought  not  to 
have  a  check  given  to  them  in  any  way — such 
for  instance,  as  a  few  weeks  iu  small  pots  on  a 
dry,  sunny  shelf  very  often  bring  about,  as  no 
amount  of  skilful  treatment  will  recover  them 
from  this.  Throw  those  feeble  plants  away 
instead  of  trying  for  the  next  two  years  to  grow 
them  to  the  size  they  ought  to  have  been 
within  nine  months  of  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed.  Chinese  Primulas  in  larger  pots  than 
they  can  very  well  till  must  be  very  carefully 
watered  indeed,  or  otherwise  they  will  rot  oft'. 
Semi-doubles  from  seed  are  quite  as  easy  to 
grow  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  as 
are  the  single  forms,  but  the  old  semi-doubles, 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  or  division, 
are  not.  It  is  an  intermediate  temperature 
that  best  suits  these,  and  a  shelf  not  far 
from  the  glass  rather  than  a  low  staging  with 
perha]3s  a  variety  of  taller  plants  behind  them. 
In  low  temperatures  and  large  pots  they  are  of 
little  service,  and  gradually  dwindle  away. 
Kept  in  low  temperatures  and  a  badly  root- 
bound  state,  Olivias  present  a  starved  appear- 
ance and  flower  unsatisfactorily  ;  whereas  they 
are  much  healthier  when  rooting  in  fresh  soil, 
or  say  after  large,  old  plants  have  been  freely 
divided  and  each  strong  division  given  an  8-inch 
pot.  I  have  tried  what  liquid  manure  would 
do  for  these  starved  plants,  but  it  does  not  im- 
prove them  much.  It  is  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  where  the  fewest  mistakes  are 
made  with  this  beautiful  class  of  plants. 

At  the  commencement  of  October  Crotons 
may  be  iu  excellent  health,  the  foliage  being 
fresh  and  well  coloured,  but  by  mid-winter  the 
same  plants  are  not  unfrequently  in  a  miserable 
plight.  Fire-heat  unaccompanied  by  a  free  use 
of  the  syringe  or  much  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
spherefavours  the  spread  of  red  spider  and  thrips, 
and  these  quickly  spoil  the  appearance  of  Crotons 
and  also  UracEeuas.  Timely  gentle  fumigations 
will  keep  down  thrips.     Very  many   Ixoras  aie 
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over-potted,  and  it  is  at  this  time  of  year  when 
they  show  the  ill  effects  of  this  the  most. 
Healthy  young  plants  strongly  rooted,  kept  free 
of  mealy  bug  and  thrips  and  given  plenty  of 
heat,  produce  fine  trusses  of  flowers  up  to  mid- 
winter or  later.  Throw  away  the  stunted  sickly 
old  plants  and  raise  vigorous  young  stuff  in 
their  place.  Keep  Dipladenias,  more  especially 
those  of  the  amabilis  type,  in  a  brisk  heat  and 
quite  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots.  It  is  the 
over-potted,  imperfectly  ripened,  and  not  well- 
rested  plants  that  start  into  growth  the  least 
satisfactorily  and  are  the  most  likely  to  remain 
in  a  sickly  state.  Dipladenia  boliviensis  is  the 
most  easily  grown  and  flowers  freely  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Old  plants  in  pots  are 
apt  to  become  stunted  and  unhealthy  in  appear- 
ance, also  giving  the  smallest  flowers,  and  young 
ones  should  be  raised  from  cuttings  to  take  the 
place  of  any  two  year.s  and  upwards  old.  That 
beautiful  .stove  trailing  plant  Gloriosa  superba  is 
not  often  seen  at  its  best.  Too  many  err  in 
placing  the  bulbs  or  tubers  in  large  pots,  and 
when  they  are  seen  during  the  growing  season 
to  be  of  a  sickly  hue,  the  chances  are  that  not 
a  healthy  root  fibre  is  to  be  found.  Give  the 
bulbs  a  good  rest  in  a  stove  heat,  start  in  smaller 
pots  next  spring,  and  avoid  ovfr- watering,  es- 
pecially at  the  outset.  If  Allamandas  are 
starved  at  the  roots  they  are  anything  but 
"  things  of  bsauty."  They  are  coarse,  hiuigry- 
rooted  plants,  and  whether  in  pots,  tubs,  or 
small  brick  pits  should  be  turned  out  just  as 
they  are  breaking  afresh  after  being  hard  pruned 
in  February,  have  their  roots  reduced  consider- 
ably, and  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  good  supply 
of  fresh  and  fairly  rich  compost.  Gardenias, 
though  strongly  scented,  are  yet  much  appre- 
ciated as  button-hole  flowers  and  such  like, 
and  pay  for  high  culture.  In  a  sickly, 
mealy  bug-infested  state  they  are  not  worth 
house  room.  Young  plants  do  well  in  pots  and 
older  ones  planted  out.  A  narrow  pit  with 
bottom- heat  pipes,  peaty  soil,  strong  heat,  and 
moist  atmosphere  suits  this  class  of  plants  weU. 
If  the  soil  sours,  and  it  is  very  apt  to  do  so  when 
the  watering-pot  and  syringe  are  so  freely  used, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  turn  out  the  plants,  syringe 
all  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  replant  in  fresh 
compost.  This  may  be  done  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year,  the  plants  not  sufi'ering  in 
the  least.  Keep  mealy  bug  under  by  means  of 
the  syringe,  using  either  clear  water  or  weak  soot 
water  rather  than  sponging  with  strong  in- 
secticides. Eucharises  are  more  often  seen"  in  a 
sickly  state  than  in  a  healthy  condition.  If 
overpotted  and  the  soil  sour  they  will  not 
thrive,  and  in  order  to  restore  them  to  a  more 
satisfactory  state  shake  clear  of  old  soU  and 
syiinge  the  roots  prior  to  repotting  in  fresh 
soil,  and  they  will  recover  all  the  more  quickly 
if  the  old  leaves  are  cut  ofi',  this  also  getting 
rid  of  mealy_  bug  if  any  exists  on  the  plants! 
Either  early  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  spring  is 
the  best  time  for  treating  Eucharises  in  this 
way.  They  should  have  the  benefit  of  brisk 
bottom- heat  for  a  time,  and  must  not  be  heavily 
watered  at  the  outset.  Very  many  plants, 
Eucharises  included,  get  into  a  sickly  state 
owing  to  the  soil  in  the  pots  having  been  soured 
by  the  action  of  worms.  Where  hotbeds  of 
e.ther  stable  manure,  leaves,  spent  tanner's 
bark,  or  any  of  them  in  mixture  are  formed, 
these  materials  decay  quickly  in  much  heat  and 
moisture  and  soon  become  full  of  worms,  some 
of  the  latter,  as  a  matter  of  course,  finding  their 
■way  into  all  the  pots  arranged  on  or  plunged  in 
these  beds.  Years  ago  I  gave  up  using  such 
materials,  preferring  to  arrange  the  plants  on 
beds  of  clinkers  and  ashes,  thereby  keeping 
plants  set  on  them  free  of  worms.     During  hot 


weather  unplunged  plants  may  need  more  water 
than  do  those  plunged  in  heating  material,  and 
they  must  have  their  surroundings  kept  uni- 
formly moist,  but  during  at  least  eight  months 
in  the  year  the  former  have  the  advantage.  At 
Hill- House,  Langport,  Eucharises  and  other 
plants  are  in  an  admirable  condition,  and  all 
are  arranged  on  beds  of  clinkers. 

W.  Iggdlden. 


Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana.  —  Some 
years  ago  this  used  to  be  grown  extensively,  and 
was  loDked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  useful  plants 
for  winter  flowering.  When  grown  singly  the 
plants  require  two  years  to  make  good,  bushy, 
flowering  plants.  I  used  to  bloom  it  well  in  8-inch 
pots.  When  growing  old  plants  on,  they  were 
cut  back  as  soon  as  they  had  done  flowering,  kept 
in  an  intermediate  house  and  repotted  early  in 
the  year,  using  a  rather  light  sandy  compost  and 
good  drainage.  The  plants  like  a  rather  moist 
atmoojihere  while  making  their  growth,  and  the 
syringe  must  be  used  freely  to  keep  down  red- 
spider.  By  the  middle  of  July  good-sized  plants 
will  have  been  made,  and  they  should  then  have 
a  period  of  rest,  otherwise  the  bloom  will  not  set. 
I  used  to  put  them  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion and  keep  them  rather  dry  for  a  time.  They 
must  be  taken  indoors  again  by  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, or  earlier  if  the  weather  is  bad,  and  they 
will  then  soon  begin  to  show  flower.  I  do  not 
now  remember  exactly  when  the  first  blooms 
opened,  but  I  think  early  in  October,  and  they 
lasted  till  Christmas.  When  growing  them  on 
from  cuttings,  five  or  six  plants  may  be  placed  in 
the  same  pot.  It  is  essential  to  get  the  plants 
[lotted  early,  as  late-potted  plants,  or  those  grown 
m  the  shade,  will  not  flower  freely. — A.  H. 


Flower  Garden. 


NEW  HYBRIDS  OF  GLADIOLUS 
GANDAVENSIS. 
It  is  now  about  five  and  thirty  years  since  I  com- 
menced the  culture  of  this  beautiful  autumnal 
flower.  I  have  witnessed  its  evolution  from 
small  beginnings,  when  spikes  consisting  of  three 
or  four  flowers  not  one-third  so  large  as  some  of 
the  present  day  were  considered  objects  of  ad- 
miration. I  have  seen  the  rapid  strides  that 
they  have  made  in  every  quality  which  can  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  florist.  I  have  seen 
them  with  spikes  of  eighteen  to  twenty  ex- 
panded flowers  open  at  the  same  time,  and  in- 
stead of  the  flowers  being  back  to  one  another 
in  two  rows  as  they  used  to  be,  they  are  now 
fully  in  view,  and  so  close  together  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  insert  a  paper  knife  between 
them.  I  have  seen  these  flowers  so  increased  in 
size  (though  I  put  this  as  their  last  recommenda- 
tion), that  one  bloom  is  fully  equal  to  thiee  of 
those  we  used  to  have,  while  nearly  all  shades  of 
colour  with  the  exception  of  blue  are  represented 
amongst  them,  yet  with  all  this  they  are  neither 
popular  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  that  is, 
not  widely  grown,  nor  round  the  metropolis  are 
there  many  occasions  on  which  the  public  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  When  I  come 
to  consider  what  the  cause  of  this  is  I  think  it 
may  be  fairly  traceable  to  two  sources  ;  in  the 
first  place,  the  Gladiolus  is  a  very  troublesome 
flower  to  cultivate  successfully,  and  secondly, 
very  disappointing,  owing  to  the  many  losses 
which  everyone  who  grows  it  has  to  deplore. 
I  am  frequently  told  by  beginners  who  have 
been  growing  them  perhaps  for  a  couple  of  years 
that  they  have  not  experienced  any  losses,  but 
after  a  few  years  their  ardour  cools  and  they 
drop  out  of  the  course.  I  have  said  that  it 
is  a  troublesome  plant  to  grow  and  it  is  a  more 


troublesome  one  to  exhibit.  There  are  a  few 
months  in  the  year,  say  from  December  to  March, 
when  they  are  quietly  resting  on  the  shelves,  when 
they  give  no  trouble,  but  from  that  on  they  are 
a  continuous  care.  They  must  first  of  all  have 
the  ground  carefully  prepared  for  them  (best 
done  in  the  autumn),  and  then  each  bulb 
must  be  carefully  examined  to  have  the 
outer  skin  slipped  off  before  planting,  for  it 
very  often  happens  that  to  all  appearance  the 
bulb  is  sound,  but  when  the  skin  is  taken  off  it 
is  found  to  be  either  withered  or  rotten.  Then 
as  the  plants  grow  they  have  to  be  staked  and 
tied,  and  every  few  days  they  have  to  ba 
examined  for  this  purpose  ;  each  bulb  must 
have  a  stake  to  itself.  Great  care  is  also  re- 
quired that  the  spikes  may  be  quite  straight. 
In  some  cases  this  staking  has  to  be  done  twice 
over,  for,  as  the  flowers  are  not  f uUy  developed, 
it  may  so  happen  that  the  stake  may  be  in  the 
front  of  the  fiower  instead  of  in  its  proper  place 
at  the  back.  Those  who  are  very  careful  about 
exhibiting  wiU  have  cases  to  put  the  flowers  into 
which  they  intend  to  show.  After  the  Gladioli 
have  done  flowering  they  have  to  be  harvested, 
each  variety  has  to  be  kept  distinct,  the  bulbs 
have  to  be  cleaned  and  dried,  the  spawn  has  to 
be  collected  and  to  be  put  by  in  small  paper  bags, 
the  bulbs  themselves  to  have  their  names 
written  on  them,  so  as  to  avoid  all  mistakes, 
and  placed  in  a  cool  place  free  from  frost  on 
shelves  or  trays,  to  remain  there  during  the 
winter  months.  And  what  shall  I  say  as  to  ex- 
hibiting them  ?  Various  plans  have  been  tried. 
It  is  irnpossible  to  carry  them  lying  down,  as 
they  rub  one  against  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently, whatever  may  be  the  form  or  character 
of  the  case  in  which  they  are  carried,  it  must 
necessarily  be  a  large  one,  and  at  the  tender 
mercy  of  railway  porters  and  others.  Then, 
when  you  get  them  to  the  place  of  exhibition, 
they  are  not  like  a  tray  of  Dahlias  or  Chrysan- 
themums— which  you  have  only  to  draw  out  of 
the  case  and  put  upon  the  exhibition  table— but 
each  spike  has  to  be  taken  out  separately  and 
tied  to  a  rod  in  order  to  keep  it  in  an  upright 
position.  Now  I  contend  that  there  is  no  flower 
which  we  grow  in  collections  that  is  so  trouble- 
some as  this.  Tulips  are  troublesome,  but 
nothing  like  the  Gladioli  ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  makes  me  believe  that  the 
attempt  to  resuscitate  tastes  for  that  flower, 
showy  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  will  not  succeed  in 
the  south  of  England. 

But  there  is  also,  as  I  have  said,  another 
drawback  to  general  cultivation,  and  that  is  its 
tendency  "  to  make  itself  scarce."  You  receive  a 
bulb,  or  harvest  it  yourself,  to  all  appearance 
perfectly  sound  ;  jou  plant  it,  it  grows,  sends 
up  a  great  green  shoot,  the  flower-spike  forms, 
it  begins  to  show  colour,  and  then  all  at  once  it 
turns  yellow  and  dies  oif,  or  it  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  flower  well  and  immediately  afterwards 
die  off'.  Is  it  wonderful  that  with  these  con- 
ditions its  admirers  are  many,  but  its  cultivators 

few  ?  •         1  ■  1.  T 

I  now  come  to  write  of  the  novelties  which  1 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  during  the 
past  year,  those  I  mean  which  I  have  grown 
myself  and  which  I  have  had,  therefore,  time 
to  examine.  The  following  are  novelties  I  have 
grown  : — 

Valkyrie.— A  long  spike  of  scarlet  flowers, 
flaked  with  slaty  violet,  a  kind  of  colour  which  is 
not,  I  think,  very  much  appreciated  with  us,  al- 
though the  French  seem  to  regard  it  with  favour. 

Olympe. — A  very  large  flower  and  well  opened, 
a  deep  rose  colour  shaded  with  lilac,  with  a  pure 
white  spot ;  a  novel  flower. 

Trigilli.^. — A  flowar  of  quite  a  distinct  charac- 
ter, a  curious  shade  of  salmon  colour,  occasionally 
flaked  with  carmine-roee. 
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DiADEME. — The  finest  yellow  flower  yet  brought 
out ;  fine  large  epike  with  well  opened  flowers, 
apparently  of  a  good  constitution. 

Gakgantua.— A  flower  of  exceptional  merit, 
very  large  and  very  opan,  carmine-rose,  profusely 
striped  with  violet-red  and  very  light  in  the  centre. 

Berryer. — Very  bright  coloured  flower,  cherry- 
red,  lightly  striped  with  lilac,  with  a  large  white 
spot  ;  a  fine  spike. 

Behanzix.  — A  fine  distinct  spike,  another  of 
those  slaty  flowers,  but  with  a  white  line  in  each 
division,  which  lightens  it  up  considerably. 

Gertrude. — Very  large  flower  with  long  spike  of 
a  white  colour,  suffused  with  pink  ;  very  striking. 

Bernice.^A  good  yellow  flower,  bearing  a  good 
deal  of  likeness  to  Kouchefs  Berenice,  and,  hke 
it,  apparently  of  a  better  constitution  than  the 
yellows  we  already  possess. 

Hilda. — A  very  beautiful  and  distinct  ivory 
white  flower,  flaked  on  the  edge  with  rose,  pale 
yellow  throat,  good  constitution,  and  a  flower  of 
good  substance. 

Rosalind. — A  pale  rose  flower  with  a  long 
spike,  flaked  and  striped  with  crimson,  very  dis- 
tinct and  large. 

Decima.— A  very  fine  spike  of  large,  well- 
opened  flowers,  with  a  pale  rosy  white  ground, 
flaked  on  the  edges  with  crimson,  novel  and 
distinct. 

When  in  these  descriptions  I  make  use  of  the 
terms  large,  well  opened,  good  spike,  they  per- 
haps convey  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  of  size  ;  I  may  say  that  a  variety  has  large 
flowers,  but  so  I  might  have  said  a  dozen  years 
ago  of  a  flower  which  would  be  now  considered 
far  too  small,  but  this  must  be  the  case  in  all 
things  which  are  continually  improving.  I 
have  said  nothing  in  these  notes  of  some  of  the 
new  varieties  of  the  Lemoinei  type,  although  in 
fact  just  in  proportion  as  they  improve  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  gandavensis  type, 
than  which  I  do  not  think  they  are  more  hardy, 
for  if  the  same  protection  which  Lemoine 
insists  upon  is  necessary  for  them  at  Nancy,  a 
very  cold  district  of  France,  were  to  be  given 
to  the  bulbs  of  the  gandavensis  section,  I 
believe  they  would  be  equally  well  able  to  stand 
our  winters.  If  any  amateur  has  a  good,  well- 
drained  soil  which  will  grow  Strawberries  well, 
I  think  that  he  would  be  likely  to  succeed  with 
this  beautiful  autumn  bulb,  but  he  must  be 
prepared  for  some  disappointments,  now  much 
less  to  be  lamented  over  than  formerly,  for  he 
can  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings  re- 
place his  losses.  There  is  certainly  no  more 
beautiful  occupant  of  our  gardens  during  the 
month  of  August  and  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber than  the  stately  and  beautiful  varieties  of 
this  charming  flower.  Delta. 
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THE  ENGLISH  TULIP. 
The  Tulip  is  perhaps  most  charming  in  its  variety, 
especially  in  its  changes  from  the  breeder  or 
self-coloured  state  to  its  rectified  or  broken  state. 
The  bloom  that  last  year  was  purple,  that  isj 
each  petal  purple  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
section  of  white  at  the  bottom,  which  forms  the 
base  or  ground  colour,  this  year  may  break.  The 
flower  may  be  white,  except  a  fine  edging  of  purple 
round  every  petal,  a  feathered  flower,  or  it  may 
come  beautifully  marked  in  another  way.  In 
addition  to  each  petal  being  edged  all  round  with 
purple,  it  may  also  be  marked  with  a  sort  of 
miniature  Beech  tree  of  purple,  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  being  the  centre  of  the  petal  or  beam,  the 
purple  colour  branching  outwards  until  it  joins 
the  edging  or  feathering,  when  it  is  called  a 
flamed  flower.  The  precise  year  this  change  or 
break  may  take  place  no  one  can  foretell,  but 
come  at  some  time  it  assuredly  will  Some  bulbs 
continue  to  give  the  lovely  self-coloured  blooms 
for  many  years,  while  others  soon  rectify  or 
break.  It  is  somewhat  surprisitjg  that  this  old 
English  flower  is  not  more  often  seen  in  our  gar 


dens,  as  it  requires  no  special  skill  to  cultivate, 
and  will  grow  well  in  town  or  country.  From 
the  time  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  November  or 
December  till  about  the  following  March  no  care 
or  attention  is  needed.  As  to  soil,  that  of  the 
kitchen  garden  will  do  well,  and  no  manure  is 
needed  if  the  ground  has  been  enriched  for  the  pre- 
vious crop.  Many  beds  are  to  be  seen  of  the 
Dutch  Tulips,  but  few  of  the  florists'  Tulip,  yet 
one  may  obtain  a  hundred  of  the  latter  almost  as 
cheaply  as  of  the  former.  In  earlier  years  no 
doubt  the  English  Tulip  was  difiicult  to  obtain 
and  expensive,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  One  hun- 
dred mixed  Tulips  may  be  purchased  for  less  than 
£1,  and  I  am  sure  all  who  grow  them  will  find 
great  pleasure  therein,  and  be  surprised  they  have 
not  grown  the  flower  before.  The  Enghsh  Tulip 
is  later  than  the  gorgeous  Dutch  variety  we  see 
so  commonly  in  April  and  not  so  dwarf,  its 
blooming  time  being  the  "  merrie  month  of  May," 
and  its  flower-stem  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high. 
The  uninitiated  in  Tulip  culture  may  readily  see 
that  neither  in  form  nor  in  colour  does  the  Dutch 
Tulip  approach  the  English  florist's  Tulip.  The 
specimens  exhibited  at  the  Temple  show  last  May 
showed  very  clearly  that  the  Tulip  may  be  grown 
to  perfection  in  and  around  London.— C.  W.  N., 
Royal  Xational  Tulip  tiockty,  Manchester. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  the  late  Samuel 

Barlow,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  and  other  eminent 
cultivators  of  the  amateur's  English  Tulip  have 
with  myself  during  many  years  past  placed  before 
the  public,  in  writing  and  otherwise,  the  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  are  derived  by  all 
cultivators  of  the  Tulip.  As  most  lovers  of 
florists'  flowers  are  already  aware,  the  cultivation 
of  the  English  show  Tulip  has  during  the  last  half 
century  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire  and  the  midland  counties,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  National  Tulip  So- 
ciety, and  the  great  desire  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  this  society  has  been  to  occasionally  en- 
croach upon  the  space  of  the  several  London  peri- 
odicals with  a  b.-ief  article  upon  the  subject  in 
the  hope  of  encouraging  the  amateurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  in  the  south  to  cul- 
tivate this  somewhat  neglected  florist's  flower. 
It  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  how 
largely  and  enthusiastically  it  was  cultivated  in 
the  south  during  the  early  part  of  this  century 
and  for  centuries  previously.  Many  of  the  old 
southern  growers'  names  might  be  enumerated, 
such  as  Strong,  Lawrence,  Goldham,  Headley, 
&c.  Thomas  Hogg,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Cul- 
tivation of  Florists'  Flowers,"  sa3's,  in  alluding  to 
those  who  were  then  cultivating  Tulips  :  "  To 
such  I  can  with  truth  say  that  I  have  always 
been  a  great  admirer  of  the  Tulip.  I  esteem 
it  the  masterpiece  of  perfection,  and  it  is  the 
pride  and  boast  of  every  amateur  who  grows 
it."  It  is  easy  for  ei'ery  Tulip  grower  to  con- 
firm Hogg  in  his  sincere  expressions,  and  it  is 
at  the  same  time  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
trouble  which  has  been  taken  during  the  last 
few  years  in  keeping  the  show  Tulip  prominently 
before  the  public  has  met  with  its  reward. 
Messrs.  P.  Barr  and  Son  intend  oS'ering  silver 
medals  as  prizes  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  ensuing  Tulip  exhi- 
bition, which  will  be  held  in  London  in  May  next, 
and  strong  efl!brts  are  being  made  to  organise  a 
Tulip  congress  to  be  held  on  the  day  of  the  exhi- 
tion.  — James  Thurstan,  The  Green,  CannorL: 


PLEASURE  GROUND  NOTES. 
Berried  treks  and  siirurs.— If  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  old  saying  that  a  hard  winter  invariably 
follows  a  profusion  of  berries,  we  are  likely  to  have 
some  sharp  weather  in  ISO,"),  for  nearly  all  berry- 
bearing  trees  and  shrubs  are  laden  with  fruit. 
This  in  the  case  of  the  Holly  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, as  two  fruitful  seasons  consecutively  are  not 
often  known.  The  common  Holly  does  well  with 
me  and  assumes  the  dimensions  of  a  small  forest 
tree,  plenty  of  specimens  being  over  fjO  feet 
high  and  well  furnished.  When  trees  of  this 
description  are  well  berried,  they  are,  until  the 


birds  make  a  clearance  of  them,  quite  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  pleasure  ground.  The  varie- 
gated and  yellow-berried  forms  are  also  covered 
respectively  with  their  light  red  and  golden  fruit. 
The  profusion  of  berries  is  not  confined  to  the  Holly, 
all  trees  and  shrubs  being  well  supplied,  from  the 
Mountain  Ash  and  Crataegus  in  variety  to  the 
Berberis,  the  common  Brier  of  the  hedgerow, 
and  the  Snowberries.  Clumps  of  the  last  show 
quite  a  mass  of  the  white  fruit,  and  are  just  now 
a  very  pretty  feature  of  the  shrubbery.  I  notice 
also  that  several  of  the  less  known  fruits  em- 
ployed occasionally  in  the  [pleasure  grounds,  as 
the  Siberian  Crab  and  the  Apple  and  Pear-shaped 
Service,  have  been  very  heavily  cropped. 

Trailixi;  plants.— Sundry  places  in  many 
pleasure-grounds  in  the  way  of  bits  of  steep 
banks,  old  stumps,  bits  of  ruined  walls,  &c.,  that 
were  formerly  overrun  with  weeds,  or  at  best 
covered  with  Ivy,  are  now  often  planted  with 
flowering  subjects  that  help  to  brighten  up  sites 
which  would  otherwise  be  quite  given  over  to  the 
prevailing  greenery.  Among  suitable  plants  (to 
take  only  common  things)  are  Clematis  montana 
and  C.  flammula,  the  double  pink  and  white 
Brambles,  Lonicera  brachypoda  and  L.  aurea 
reticulata,  Ceanothus  azureue,  a  much  stronger 
grower  than  the  newer  kinds,  and  therefore  more 
suitable  for  rough  places,  with  such  Roses  as 
Aimee  Vibert,  Blairi  and  Turner's  Crimson 
Rambler.  The  first  and  last-named  would  have  a 
beautiful  effect  so  planted  that  their  branches 
and  flowers  would  intermingle.  Several  corre- 
spondents have  referred  lately  to  the  very  fine  show 
made  this  season  by  Tropaiolum  tuberosum  and 
T.  speciosum,  and,  given  suitable  situations,  they 
make  very  beautiful  trailers. 

Climbers. — In  one  or  two  instances  climbing 
plants  on  walls  were  badly  cut  last  winter,  and  if 
any  gaps  exist  now  is  the  time  to  fill  them  up. 
Flowering  plants  should  as  a  rule  be  selected,  the 
proportion  of  these  to  anything  evergreen  with 
insignificant  flowers  or  a  very  short-lived  season 
being  at  least  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  A  good 
half-dozen  would  be  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, Chimonanthus  fragrans,  Escallonia  Philipi- 
ana  and  E.  sanguinea,  the  white  and  rose-coloured 
Pyrus  and  Spirsea  prunifolia  fl.pl.,  with  perhaps 
Berberidopsis  corallina  and  Aloysia  citriodora. 
The  two  last-named  will  require  a  little  protection 
in  sharp  winters.  In  the  case  of  old-established 
climbers  that  happen  to  be  overhanging  walls, 
they  may  receive  a  little  attention  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  the  removal  of  any 
superfluous  shoots,  and  tying  in  others  that  will 
be  needed  later  on  to  replace  any  that  may  require 
removal.  Anyone  new  to  the  work  will  require  a 
caution  not  to  remove  anything  in  the  way  of 
flowering  wood,  or  at  least  only  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Hardy  plants  for  the  pleasure  ground. — 
The  mention  above  of  the  Lemon-scented  Verbena 
reminds  one  that  where  the  supply  of  foliage  for 
cutting  is  not  very  abundant,  a  few  plants  for 
this  purpose  may  be  put  in  on  outlying  borders, 
or,  if  none  such  exist,  a  portion  of  rough  shrub- 
bery may  be  cleared  to  make  room  for  them. 
There  are  also  many  of  the  strong  growing  herba- 
ceous plants  that  may  with  advantage  find  a  per- 
manent home  in  such  situations  if  tbere  is  little 
accommodation  for  them  in  the  regular  garden. 
They  invariably  do  well  on  the  site  of  an  old 
shrubbery  if,  after  the  removal  of  the  shrubs 
necessitating  a  deep  working  of  the  ground,  a 
liberal  dose  of  good  holding  manure  is  trenched 
in.  The  advantage  gained  by  such  planting  is 
not  only  the  brightening  up  of  hitherto  dull 
places,  but  a  liberal  supply  of  flowers,  thereby 
saving  the  display  on  more  prominent  borders. 
Such  sites,  too,  being,  as  a  rule,  sheltered  and  a 
little  shaded,  the  flowers  last  longer  than  when 
fully  exposed  to  a  hot  sun.  As  such  borders 
generally  get  the  benefit  of  the  leaf  fall,  it  is  as 
well  to  leave  the  latter  all  over  the  surface,  and 
later  a  very  thin  sprinkling  of  soil  may  be  shaken 
over  them  to  prevent  a  high  wind  blowing  them 
about.  E.  Bukrell. 

Claremont. 
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SNOWDROPS. 

Pretty  firstling  of  the  year, 
Herald  of  a  host  of  flowers. 

Of  all  our  flowers  there  is  perhaps  none  that 
appeals  more  closely  to  the  heart  than  the  Snow- 
drop—no sight  that  we  would  less  readily  relin- 
quish than  that  of 

The  wan  Snowdrop  sighing  for  the  sun 
On  sunless  days  of  winter, 

for,  although  we  feel  that  there  is  truth  in  the 
old  adage  ' '  As  the  days  lengthen  the  cold  will 
strengthen,"  the  silent  sermon  preached  by  the 
modest  down-bent  head  is 

Out  of  the  snow  the  Snowdrop, 
Out  of  death  comes  life — 

that,  out  of  the  death  of  winter  is  coming 
— though  afar  and  all  too  reluctantly — the  life  of 
returning  spring,  and  the  glad  certainty  possesses 
us  that 

The  sap  will  surely  quicVen  soon  or  late, 

The  tardiest  bird  will  twittf  r  to  a  mate. 

And  spring  will  dawn  again  with  warmth  and  bloom. 

It  is  true  that  when  the  scent  of  the  Prim 
roses  and  of  the  white  Violets  fills  the  air,  and 
the  wild  Hyacinths  spread  their  azure,  sky-bright 
carpet  beneath  the  grey-stemmed  Beeches,  the 
pale  harbinger  of  spring  will  for  a  space  sink 
into  oblivion.  Such  involuntary  inconstancy  is 
but  the  outcome  of  that  creed  which  teaches  us 
the  worship,  not  of  one  flower  alone,  but  of  all, 
as  the  charms  of  each  are  in  turn  unveiled  by 
their  guardian  goddess  Flora.  Each  fresh  blos- 
som unfolding  its  beauty  seems  that  very  acme 
of  loveliness  for  which  we  have  been  waiting, 
until  outshone  by  yet  another  rival  ;  and,  as 
with  the  form  and  colouring  of  flowers,  so  is  it 
with  their  scents.  Lives  there  anyone  who  can 
aflix  a  standard  of  preciousness  to  their  per- 
fumes ?  Who  can  critically  discriminate  between 
the  values  of  the  fragrance  of  Clove,  Carnation, 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  the  Cabbage  Rose  ?  But, 
after  all  is  said,  however  much  the  praise  of 
other  flowers  may  be  sung,  the  "Fair  Maid  of 
February,"  the 

Flower  that  first  in  the.sweet  garden  smiled, 
To  virgins  saered  and  the  Snowdrop  styled, 

may  rest  content  in  the  knowledge  that  at  her 
shrine  are  the  first  fruits  of  our  homage  offered. 

Snowdrops  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
recollections  of  childhood.  We  remember  the 
little  plots  where  we  planted  them,  the  daily, 
nay,  almost  hourly  visits  paid  to  see  if  they 
were  "  up  " — the  white  patch  we  espied  beneath 
a  Blackthorn  hedge,  which,  to  our  delight, 
proved  to  be  a  clump  in  full  bloom. 

In  poetry  the  Snowdrop  stands  unrivalled, 
save  by  the  Lily  and  the  Rose.  It  was  the 
Snowdrop  that  Tennyson's  pathetic  creation, 
the  May  Queen,  longed  of  all  flowers  to  see 
again  before  she  died — the  Snowdrop,  that  on 
St.  Agnes'  Eve,  within  tho  snow-clad  convent, 
lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  novice — the  Snowdrop 
that  Scroope  and  Barry  Cornwall  wrote  of — the 
emblem  of  chastity,  of  graceful  maidenhood, 
pure  with  the  purity  of  the  virgin  snow. 

Beautiful  always,  it  is  only  when  naturalised 
that  the  Snowdrop  can  be  appreciated  at  its 
true  worth.  Then  may  one  see  grassy  aisles 
between  the  Rhododendrons  aglitter  with 
hosts  of  pendent  bells  and  leaves  blue-grey — 
colour  of  the  eyes  of  Athene  —and  on  a  moon- 
light night  mark  the  white  chalices  glisten  with 
a  satin  sheen  in  the  cold,  clear  air.  It  is,  how- 
ever, beneath  the  overarching  tree-boughs  that 
the  fairest  vision  of  these  vestals  of  the  wood  is 
gained.  Along  the  open  woodland  paths,  in  a 
broad  wavering  line,  their  countless  blossoms 
gleam,  a  veritable  galaxy,  rivalling  the  Arab's 


"  silver  riband,"  the  "milky  way"  of  the  firma- 
ment. Around  the  boles  of  the  giant  Oaks,  up 
whose  gnarled  trunks  the  grey  nuthatches 
climb,  peering  assiduously  into  every  crevice, and 
by  the  margin  of  <  the  moorhen-haunted  lakelet, 
they  stand  in  their  thousands,  venturing  with 


the  more  recently-introduced  hybrid  Aquilegias 
are  extremely  chaste  and  beautiful,  but  they  have 
not  the  vigorous  constitution  that  chrysantha 
possesses,  and  require  a  favourable  situation  to  do 
them  well.  Moreover,  A.  chrysantha  produces  its 
flowers  (which  are  of  a  clear  canary  yellow)  on 
long  stems  from  1  foot  to  18 
inches  in  length,  this  fact  alone 
enhancing  their  value  for  cut- 
ting. The  new  hybrids  grow 
very  well  with  me  in  a  sunny 
position,  but  on  a  north  border, 
where  I  tried  them  with  a  view 
to  secure  a  longer  succession  of 
bloom,  they  failed.  Even  on  a 
west  well-drained  border  I  find 
it  best  to  mulch  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  November  with 
rough  leaf-mould,  as  if  there  is 
much  rain  during  the  winter, 
followed  by  severe  frost,  many 
of  the  plants  die  off.  I  con- 
sider the  best  forms  of  Aqui- 
legias  in  their  many  rich  hues 
equal  to  the  choicest  Orchids. 
-J.  C. 


LILIES  IN  1895. 


The  year  1895  has  not  been 
marked  by  the  advent  of  any 
particularly  new  Lily,  and  the 
only  one  to  which  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  genus,  viz.,  Lilium  odorum, 
known  also  as  L.  japonicum 
and  L.  japonicum  Colchesteri. 
It  was  shown  under  this  last 
name  when  the  certificate  was 
awarded — why,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  the  ppecific  title  of 
odorum  certainly  claims  prio- 
rity, but  even  then  authorities 
do  not  agree,  as  Mr.  Baker 
considers  L.  odorum  to  be  the 
correct  name,  while  in  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  it 
is  called  L.  japonicum,  with 
odorum  as  a  synonym.  In  any 
case  it  is  a  very  beautiful  Lily, 
belonging  to  the  puzzling 
Browni  group,  but  a  good  deal 
more  delicate  in  constitution 
than  the  typical  Bro\i ni — that 
is  to  say,  the  form  grown  so 
successfully  by  some  of  the 
Dutch  cultivators  and  sent  to 
this  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing assertions  to  the  contrary, 
this  Lily  is  never  sent  from 
Japan  during  the  winter 
months,  but  from  that  source 
L.  odorum  reaches  England  in 
considerable  numbers.  It  is, 
however,  likely  to  always  re- 
main comparatively  scarce,  as 
many  of  the  bulbs  die  the  first 
season  after  planting.  In  a 
few  words,  the  most  marked 
points  of  difference  between  L. 
odorum  and  L.  Browni  are,  in 
the  latter  the  bulbs  are  red- 
dish, the  stems  dark,  the  leaves 
deep    green,    and   the   flowers 

Snowdrops  naturalised.    Engraved  for  Jbe  Gart)^s  from  a  photograph   ^'^"'^y ''"^i^f     }"^^'\^>     heavily 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Lanscomle  House,  Torq^i:iy.  tmged   with   chocolate  on   the 

exterior.    L.    odorum,   on    the 

other     hand,     has     yellowish 

bulbs,  green  stems,  broader  and  much  paler  leaves, 

while   the    tube   of    the    flower    is    shorter,   the- 


the  Ivy  tendrils  to  the  very  brink,  where  with 
downcast  eyes  they  gaze  at  the  argent  shimmer- 
ing of  their  pure  images  in  the  dark,  still  water. 
S.  W.  F. 

Aquile^ia  chrysantha.— In  my  opinion  this 
is  about  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Aquilegias 
for  cutting  and  for  massing  in  borders.     Many  of 


interior  less  white,  and  the  chocolate  outside 
not  so  deep  as  in  L.  Browni.  A  coloured 
plate  of  a  very  distinct  form  of  L.  Browni  was 
given  in  The  Garden,  February  9  of  the  present 
year.  This  variety  (leucanthum)  flowered  at 
Kew   from  bulbs  sent  by  Dr.  Augustine  Henry 
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from  the  interior  of  China,  the  inagnificent  L. 
Henryi  being  also  sent  at  the  same  time.  The 
drawing  for  the  plate  was  of  course  prepared  in 
1894,  but  the  Lily  in  question  also  flowered 
grandly  this  year.  Another  variety,  Chlcraster, 
is  also  grown  at  Kew.  Lilium  Dalhansoni  is  the 
only  other  Lily  that  was  recognised  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  during  the  year,  and  this  re- 
ceived an  award  of  merit  on  June  25.  It  is  of 
hybrid  origin,  having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Powell, 
of  Southborougb,  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  belongs 
to  the  Martagon  group,  the  parents  being  the 
dark-coloured  variety  of  L.  Martagon  known  as 
dalmaticum  and  the  Japanese  L.  Hansoni,  whose 
yellow  blossoms  are  dotted  more  or  less  with  red- 
dish brown.  The  hybrid  is  of  good  vigorous  con- 
stitution, and  in  general  appearance  about  midway 
between  its  parents.  Being  of  easy  increase,  it 
will  no  doubt  soon  become  plentiful.  This  Lily 
is  by  no  means  new,  having  first  flowered  with 
Mr.  Powell  in  1890,  and  a  very  characteristic  col- 
oured plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Gakden,  Sep- 
tember IG,  1893.  A  pretty  and  interesting  Lily 
of  hybiid  origin  that  flowered,  as  for  as  I  know,  for 
the  first  time  with  Mr.  Ware  at  Tottenham  is  L. 
Beerensi,  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
L.  chalcedonicum  and  L.  excelsum  or  testaceum 
(itself  a  hybrid).  The  flower  is  of  a  pleasing 
shape  and  deep  apricot  in  colour. 

Occasionally  some  singular  Lilies  may  be  picked 
up  at  the  London  auction  rooms,  and  last  spring 
among  a  number  of  Japanese  bulbs  was  a  quan- 
tity offered  under  the  name  of  L.  elegans  davuri- 
cum.  The  bulbs  were  very  much  like  some  form 
of  elegans,  notably  one  that  is  frequently  im- 
ported from  Japan  and  known  as  L.  elegans 
marmoratum  aureum,  robustum,  or  guttatum. 
They,  however,  turned  out  to  be  quite  distinct, 
and,  judging  from  the  individual  differences  to 
be  found  among  them,  V7ere,  I  should  say,  seed- 
lings. The  bulk  consisted  of  one  type,  the  plants 
reaching  a  height  of  2  feet  to  3  feet,  the  stem 
being  thickly  clothed  with  narrow  leaves,  3  inches 
or  a  little  more  long  and  dark  green  in  colour. 
The  major  portion  of  the  petals  is  of  a  salmon-red 
tint,  which  changes  in  the  centre  to  more  of  an 
orange  hue,  dotted  with  chocolate.  The  petals 
are  narrow,  and  expanding  as  they  do  more  widely 
than  in  any  of  the  varieties  of  L.  davuricum, 
they  form  quite  a  starry  flower.  During  the 
growing  season  a  very  prominent  feature  of  this 
Lily  is  the  excessive  woolliness  of  the  young  leaves 
and  flower-buds,  and  even  before  the  buds  make 
their  appearance  the  growing  central  portion  of 
the  stem  is  simply  a  white  woolly  mass.  The  re- 
marks will  apply  fairly  well  to  the  majority  of 
these  Lilies,  but  a  few  were  of  a  deep  orange, 
flaked  irregularly  with  crimson,  and  in  two  or 
three  cases  the  colours  were  reversed,  the  crimson 
preponderating.  In  these  flaked  forms  the  flowers 
did  r.ot  open  quite  so  widely  as  in  the  others, 
being,  in  tact,  as  far  as  shape  is  concerned,  more 
like  those  of  davuricum,  but  in  all  cases  the  foliage 
was  the  same.  In  some  of  the  latest  flowering  the 
colour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  bulk  of  these 
Lilies,  that  is,  a  salmon-red  with  an  orange 
centre,  dotted  with  chocolate,  but  instead  of 
being  arranged  in  an  open  head  these  were  dis- 
posed of  more  in  a  deltoid  raceme,  as  in  L.  oro- 
ceura.  A  very  noticeable  feature  in  connection 
with  these  Lilies  was  the  lateness  of  their  bloom- 
ing period,  which  to  a  certain  extent  was  doubt- 
less caused  by  the  fact  that  these  bulbs  were  not 
sold  till  March  13,  but  in  any  case  they  were  ex- 
ceptionally late,  for  I  noted  grod  fresh  flowers 
and  unopened  buds  as  late  as  July  20,  at  which 
period  nearly  all  the  cupshaijed  Lilies  were  over. 
Some  good  examples  of  this  Lily  were  very  attrac- 
tive in  Hyde  Park  during  the  summer.  It  is 
probably  of  hybrid  origin,  pfrhaps  between  L. 
davuricum  and  some  variety  of  L.  elegans,  which 
may  be  marmoratum  aureum,  as  in  this  the 
young  foliage  is  veiy  woolly,  but  hardly  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  the  new  comer. 

Though  there  is  little  to  say  concerning  new 
Lilies,  yet  some  of  the  recent  introductions  have 
this  season  been  more  generally  grown.  L.  nepal- 
enee  is  an  instance  of  this,  for  considerable  im- 


portations reached  this  country  early  in  the  year, 
so  that  it  was  possible  to  buy  bulbs  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  formerly.  The  Nepaul  Lily  is 
very  effective  for  grouping,  as,  owing  to  the  tall 
slender  style  of  growth,  an  isolated  specimen  or 
two  is  not  seen  at  their  best,  but  the  gracefully- 
reflexed  distinctly-marked  blossoms  are  very  tell- 
ing in  association  with  other  plant?.  The  bulbs 
frequently  remain  dormant  till  spring  is  well  ad- 
vanced and  the  flowering  is  somewhat  irregular, 
there  beirg,  if  a  quantity  is  grown,  sometimes  an 
interval  of  three  months  between  the  first  and 
last  blossoms.  For  late  flowering,  some  examples 
will  hold  their  own  with  the  Neilgherry  Lily 
(Lilium  neilgherrense),  for  I  noted  good  plants 
of  L.  nepalense  in  bloom  as  late  as  November  14. 
It  does  not  seem  to  retain  its  vigour  long  in  this 
country,  and,  like  some  other  Indian  Lilies,  it  is 
very  probable  that  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  dis- 
play of  blossoms  every  year  annual  importation 
will  be  necessary.  L.  Lowi,  which,  like  L.  nepal- 
ense, is  essentially  a  greenhouse  species,  is  cer- 
tainly very  distinct,  though  less  showy  than  some 
of  the  other.-j.  It  still  remains  one  of  the  rarest  of 
all,  though  it  is  more  grown  than  was  foimerly 
the  case.  The  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  dotted 
with  purple,  are,  as  a  rule,  borre  during  the 
summer  months.  Lilium  Lowi  naturally  grows 
with  L.  nepalense,  and  another  charming  Lily, 
L.  Eulphureum,  which  about  half  a  dozen  years 
ago,  when  first  flowered  by  Messrs.  Low,  attracted 
a  large  share  of  attention  under  the  name  of 
L.  Wallichianum  superbum.  It  is  a  tall,  stately- 
growing  Lily,  whose  funnel-shaped,  whitish  blos- 
soms are  tinged  with  red  outside  and  in  the  in- 
terior with  rich  yellow.  This  Lily  seems  more 
robust  in  constitution  than  the  other  Burmese 
species,  and  for  the  embellishment  of  a  large 
structure  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and 
often  well  on  into  the  autumn,  it  is  very  valuable. 
L.  Henryi  improves  year  by  year,  and  it  must,  I 
think,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  Lilies  of 
recent  introduction.  The  English  climate  seems 
to  suit  it  exactly,  for  even  small  bulbs  soon  attain 
flowering  size,  and  the  winter  seems  to  have  no 
effect  upon  it.  Considerable  numbers  of  this  Lily 
were  imported  early  in  the  year,  and  as  in  nearly 
every  case  they  continue  to  improve,  it  is  now 
often  seen.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  four  Lilies 
just  mentioned — viz.,  L.  Henryi,  L.  Lowi,  L.  sul- 
phureum  and  L  nepalense  -  isthegreatresemblance 
the  bulbs  bear  to  each  other,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  select  them  with  certainty.  L.  Alex- 
andra?, which  first  came  into  notice  two  years  ago, 
when  it  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  been  little  seen 
this  year.  It  is  a  very  distinct  Lily,  which  when 
it  first  flowered  was  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
L.  longiflorum  and  L.  auratum.  Its  general 
appearance  certainly  suggested  that  such  might 
have  been  its  origin,  but  that  it  was  artificially 
produced  would  appear  to  have  been  disproved. 
In  the  spring  of  1893  some  very  fine  bulbs  of 
this  Lily  were  sold  under  the  name  of  Lilium 
Uke-uri,  and  they  flowered  beautifully,  but  I 
have  not  seen  such  fine  bulbs  since.  With  care 
it  seems  to  improve  under  cultivation.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  a  considerable  quantity  of 
L.  Alexandrte  could  be  obtained,  but  the  bulbs 
were  too  small  to  flower  this  season  ;  henca  they 
were  not  much  sought  after.  L.  Grayi  is  another 
of  the  newer  Lilies,  but  instead  of  being  a  native 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere  (as  are  all  the  preced- 
ing), it  comes  from  North  America,  and  is  a  very 
near  ally  of  L.  canadense.  The  flowers  of  the  new- 
comer are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Canadian  Lily  and  less  expanded.  Their  colour 
is  deep  crimson-red,  the  inside  freely  dotted. 
The  bulbs  of  this  are  of  a  peculiar  rhizomatous 
growth  common  to  the  Panther  Lily  and  two  or 
three  others. 

Of  the  old  thoroughly  established  species  and 
varieties  of  Lilies  there  is  little  to  say,  except 
that  the  very  fine  autumn  was  specially  favour- 
able to  Lilium  s|)ecicsum  and  the  latest  flowers  of 
L.  auratum  in  the  open  ground.  Last  season  the 
importations  of  L.  auratum  and  the  other  Japan- 
ese kinds  did  not  suffer,  as  many  thought,  from  the 


war  between  China  and  Japan,  and  good  bulbs 
were  as  cheap  as  ever.  In  many  places,  too,  they 
yielded  a  grand  display,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  too  many  gardens  they  suffered  greatly  from 
the  mysterious  disease  which  often  plays  havoc 
with  the  golden-rayed  Lily.  The  importations 
are  this  year  late:  than  usual,  for  in  1894  the  first 
sale  of  L.  auratum  took  place  on  October  24,  and 
the  year  before  that  October  19,  and  now,  No- 
vember 14,  the  date  of  the  first  sale  is  not  yet 
announced,  while  singularly  enough  a  quantity  of 
Japanese  bulbs  of  L.  longiflorum  were  disposed  of 
in  the  London  auction  rooms  as  early  as  October 
9,  though  in  previous  years  bulbs  of  this  kind 
nevef  reached  here  before  those  of  L.  auratum. 
The  flowers  of  the  Japanese  L.  longiflorum  are 
very  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  kind  as 
grown  by  the  Dutch,  and  they  yield  a  magnifi- 
cent display  when  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground.  Year  by  year  the  flowering  season  of  L. 
Harrisi  seems  to  be  spread  over  a  longer  period, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  October  15,  a  group  of  well- 
flowered  examples  was  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Veitch. 

A  novel  feature  in  connection  with  this  class  of 
plants  was  the  holding  of  a  Lily  exhibition  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester,  from  October  22  to 
26.  Though  successful,  it  was  certainly  far  too 
late,  as  but  few  Lilies  were  to  be  had  in  bloom  at 
that  period,  but  as  a  set-off  they  included  the 
showiest  of  all  for  pot  culture,  that  is  the  several 
forms  of  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum  in  it? 
innumerable  varieties.  While  the  bulk  consisted 
of  these,  other  kinds  represented  were  L.  Bate- 
mannia',  L.  Leichtlini,  L.  Henryi,  L.  neoalense, 
L.  longiflorum,  and  some  Tiger  Lilies.  Had  the 
exhibition  been  held  nearly  two  months  earlier,  a 
far  greater  collection  of  Lilies  might  have  been 
brought  together ;  still,  then  that  invaluable 
kind  for  pot  culture,  L.  speciosum,  would  have 
been  absen".  unless  forced,  and  then  it  is  not 
nearly  so  attractive  as  when  allowed  to  grow 
naturally.  Though  somewhat  earlier,  much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  L.  auratum.  H.  P. 


GARDEN  VARIETIES  OF  CLEMATIS. 

The  warm,  bright  weather,  of  which  we  have  had 
so  large  a  share  during  the  present  autumn,  has 
caused  the  different  garden  varieties  of  Clematis 
to  be  unusually  free-flowering,  and  towards  the 
end  of  October  some  of  them  were  still  very 
heactiFul  Two  varieties  that  have  given  great 
)  leas  jre  fir  moi  ths  are  the  well-known  C.  lanugi- 
nosa cardiia,  whose  very  large  pale-tinted  bios-' 
soms  a'e  remarkably  showy  and  admired  by 
everyoie.  The  second  to  mention  is  C.  rubella, 
cne  of  the  Jackmani  saction,  and,  like  it,  raised 
by  Mr.  Jackman,  of  Woking.  The  flowers  of  C. 
luballa,  which  are  of  a  rich  claret-purple  colour, 
are  not  particularly  large,  but  are  borne  in  such 
numbers,  and  so  continuously  from  July  to  the 
pnsanttime,  that  it  must  rank  (at  all  events  at 
this  season)  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  the 
varieties  of  Clematis.  With  the  diflerent  species 
and  garden  varieties  of  Clematis  it  is  possible  to 
have  flowers  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  for  the  various  hybrid  forms  bloom  from 
May  to  the  present  time — not  the  same  varieties, 
it  is  true,  but  the  members  of  one  section  succeed 
these  of  another,  so  that  if  a  judicious  selection  of 
several  varieties  is  made,  s  )me  one  or  the  other 
will  be  in  flower  throughout  the  time  just  men- 
tioned. Of  the  different  species,  fie  Himaliyan 
C.  graveolens,  with  yellow  flowers,  is  still  bl Dom- 
ing. After  the  autumn  Clemalires  are  over  theie 
is  a  lull  for  a  time,  but  early  in  the  new  year, 
shoul  1  the  weather  be  fairly  mild,  the  South 
Australian  evergreen  Clematis  (C.  cirrhosa)  will 
produce  its  blossoms.  The  flowers  are  not  par- 
ticularly .showy,  being  of  a  greenish  white  tint 
and  covered  on  the  exterior  with  a  silky  down. 
Individually  they  are  rather  less  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  but  are  borne  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  the  setting  of  prettily  cut,  deep  bronzy  green 
leaves  serves  to  form  a  very  uncommon,  but  at- 
tractive winter  picture.     This  species,  which  is 
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also  known  as  C.  balearica,  was  [introduced  into 
this  country  nearly  300  years  ago,  but  it  is  very 
rarely  met  with.  After  this  Clematis  is  past,  one 
of  the  next  to  unfold  its  blossoms  is  C.  montana, 
a  native  of  Nepaul,  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1831.  This  species  is  now  well  known 
and  deservedly  popular,  for  it  grows  freely  and 
blooms  with  the  greatest  profusion.  Splendid  ex- 
amples of  this  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  imm  ediate  neighbourhood  of  London.  While 
some  hybrid  forms  of  Clematis  are  grown  in  pots, 
G.  montana  is  very  rarely  treated  in  this  way,  yet 
I  have  Eeen  some  very  pretty  examples  forced 
prematurely  into  bloom.  The  plants  had  been 
trained  around  a  few  sticks,  and,  not  being  tied 
in  too  stitlly,  formed,  when  clothed  with  their 
pure  white  Wood  Anemone-like  flowers,  very  at- 
tractive objects,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
their  relatives  out  of  doors  were  still  wearing 
their  winter  garb.  H.  P. 


BELGROVE  GARDEN. 

The  following  is  the  detailed  account  of  con- 
tents of  Belgrove  Garden  during  summer  and 
autumn  of  181)4,  with  indications  of  contents  in 
spring.  The  numbers  of  the  beds  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  beds  in  the  plan. 

(1)  Dunrobin  Bedder  dwarf  Fuchsia  edged  with 
silver  bicolor-leaved  Geraniums  in  ten  named  va- 
rieties. Bed  is  thickly  edged  with  Jlilla  conspicua 


tirrhinum.  (12)  New  annual  Linaria  Henderson!  ' 
ericoides.  The  bed  is  thickly  edged  with  Brodifea 
grandiflora.  (1.3)  New  pure  white  Antirrhinum 
Queen  of  the  North  with  line  of  dark  crimson 
variety  down  the  centre.  (14)  Papaver  nudicaule 
or  Iceland  Poppies  in  three  colours — white,  yellow 
and  orange.  (15)  Iris  K.'empferi  in  30  varieties, 
carpeted  with  Tufted  Pansy  Sylvia  in  centre,  sur- 
rounded with  broad  rings  of  Ardwell  Gem  and 
Duchess  of  Fife.  (16)  Clump  of  hardy  Crinum 
Powellialbumedged  with  several  kinds  of  Daffodils. 
(17)  Nemesia  strumosa.  The  bed  is  thickly  edged 
with  Anemone  nemoroea  alba  plena,  and  is  filled 
with  double  Tulip  Mariage  de  ma  Fille  for  spring 
bloom.  ( 18)  Ten  of  the  choicest  Daffodils  in  cultiva- 
tion— namely,  De  GraafTs  fine  seedlings,  Mme.  de 
Graaff,  Glory  of  Leyden,  Golden  Vase,  F.  W. 
Moore  and  Cecilia  de  Graaff,  and  W.  B.  Hart- 
land's  lone,  Jennie  Woodhouse,  John  Ridd  and 
Lorna  Doone,  with  clump  of  the  fringed 
trumpet  Irish  DatTodil  Croma-Boo  in  the  centre. 
(19)  Single  tuberous  Begonias,  edged  with  the 
blue-flowered  Eritrichium  strictum.  This  bed  is 
filled  with  60  single  Hyacinths  in  spring  in  four 
colours,  planted  in  a  central  clump  of  10  of  one 
variety,  surrounded  with  rings  of  the  three  others, 
numbering  12,  18  and  20  respectively.  (20)  Com- 
plete collection  of  Girdlestone's  Tom  Thumb 
dwarf  Dahlias  in  1.5  named  varieties.  (21)  Phlox 
Drummondi.  The  bed  is  thickly  edged  with  Col- 
chicum  autumnale  flore-pleno,  and  filled  with 
single  early  Tulips  in  spring.     (22)  Pattern  bed 


(31)  Double  Stocks.  Bed  is  filled  with  early  single 
Tulips  in  the  spring.  (32)  Same  as  No.  30,  but 
edged  with  mixed  Croci.  (33)  Crousse's  double 
tuberous  Begonias,  edged  with  Gazania  splendens 
variegata,  and  thickly  bordered  with  Ane  - 
mone  nemorosa  alba  plena.  The  bed  is  filled  in 
spring  with  60  Hyacinths,  arranged  as  in  No. 
19.  (34)  Same  as  .30,  edged  with  Anemone 
nemorosa  Robinsoniana.  (3.5)  New  dwarf  French 
Marigold  Croix  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur.  This  bed 
is  filled  with  single  early  Tulips  in  spring.  (36) 
Same  as  No.  30,  but  edged  with  the  golden  varie- 
gated Gazania  splendens  and  bordered  with  Cam- 
panula garganica.  (37)  Single  tuberous  Begonias, 
edged  with  pegged-down  double  Ivy-leaf  Gera- 
niums, and  outside  with  double  white  Colchi- 
cums.  This  bed  is  filled  in  spring  with  double- 
scarlet  early  Tulip  Imperator  rubrorum.  (38) 
Same  as  30,  edged  with  Crocus  speciosus.  (39) 
Same  as  30,  edged  with  golden  Gazinia.  (40) 
Dwarf  trailing  perennial  Phloxes.  (41)  Tufted 
Pansies.  (42)  Tigridia  grandiflora  and  T.  conchi- 
flora,  edged  with  mixed  Croci.  (43)  Same  as  ,30, 
edged  with  Campanula  turbinata  and  Triteleia 
Stella.  (44)  Double  tuberous  Begonias,  edged 
with  Barnard's  perpetual  dwarf  blue  Lobelia. 
This  is  filled  with  early  single  Tulip  Keizer  Kroon 
in  spring.  (45)  Same  as  30,  edged  with  double 
Ivy-leaved  Gerania.  (46)  Souillard  and  Brunelet's 
hardy  hybrid  Gladioli,  with  thick  edging  of  Milla 
conspicua  or  Triteleia  uniflora.  (47)  Same  as  30, 
edged  with  dwarf  blue  Lobelia  and  bordered  with 
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Plan  of  Mr.  Gumbleton's  garden  at  Belgrove,  Qaeenstown,  Co.  Cork. 


and  filled  with  single  early  Tulips  in  the  spring. 
(2)  Named  double  tuberous  Begonias  carpeted 
with  Mesembryanthemum  corditolium  variega- 
tum,  edged  with  dwarf  blue  Lobelia  Die  Schone 
Darmstaderin.  This  bed  is  filled  with  Proserpine 
single  early  Tulip  in  spring.  (3)  Miscellaneous 
spring  bulbs  covered  with  an  annual  Antirrhinum 
in  summer.  (4)  Named  double  tuberous  Bego- 
nias, carpeted  same  as  No.  2,  edged  with  pure 
white  dwarf  bedding  Lobelia  Reine  Blanche.  Bed 
is  filled  with  Keizer  Kroon  single  early  Tulip  in 
the  spring.  (5)  New  named  double  tuberous  Be- 
gonias in  30  varieties  This  bed  is  also  thickly 
edged  with  Milla  conspicua,  and  is  filled  with 
early  single  Tulips  in  spring.  (6)  Five  of  the 
choicestand  newest  varietiesof  the  dwarf  Gladiolus- 
flowered  Cannas  raised  by  Pfitzer,  of  Erfurt,  Crozy, 
of  Lyons,  and  Kelway,  of  Langport.  The  bed  is 
edged  with  the  same  dwarf  Fuchsia  as  in  No.  1, 
bordered  with  Henderson's  sweet-scented  Pansies. 

(7)  Lemoine's  hardy  hybrid  Gladioli  of  the  Le- 
moinei  and  Nanceianus  sections.  The  bed  is 
thickly  edged  with  Colchicum  autumnale  tl.-pl. 

(8)  New  Eschscholtzia  Croix  de  Malte  and  Anthe- 
mis  cupaniana.  Bed  is  edged  with  various  forms 
of  Chionodoxa,  Galanthus  and  Milla  for  spring 
bloom.  (9)  Centre  row  of  pegged-down  Coprosma 
Baueriana  variegata,  surrounded  with  Iresine 
Lindeni  and  edged  with  dwarf  Ageratum  Tapis 
Bleu.  The  bed  is  filled  with  single  early  Tulips 
in  spring.  (In)  Named  double  tuberous  Begonias, 
edgtd  with  Milla  conspicua  Candida.  (11)  Mixed 
Phlox  Drummondi,  edged  with  dark  crimson  An- 


of  double  tuberous  Begonias,  clump  of  Lemoine's  1 
scarlet  Lafayette  in  centre,  surrounded  by  rings 
of  Crouste's  Mme.  Ernest  'Tourtel  (creamy  white) 
and  Ryder's  Pink  Robert  Browning,  with  border 
of  double  Ivy-leaf  Cierania  pegged  down.  The  bed 
is  thickly  edged  with  Colchicum  autumnale  flore- 
pleno  album,  and  is  filled  with  early  double  white 
Tulip  Rose  Blanche  in  the  spring.  (23)  Double 
named  tuberous  Begonias  following  a  bed  of 
double  Stocks.  This  bed  is  filled  in  spring  with 
early  single  Tulip  Keizer  Kroon.  (24)  Pyramid  of 
variegated  Tropa;olum  Lobbianum  Spitfire,  edged 
with  dwarf  blue  Lobelia  and  bordered  with  Silene 
alpestris.  Each  of  these  small  round  beds  is  filled 
with  one  variety  of  single  early  Tulip  in  the  spring. 

(25)  Laing's  named  double  tuberous  Begonias,  with 
a  few  of  Mile.  Perrin's  and  one- of  Lemoine's  va- 
riebies,  edged  with  dwarf  golden-foliaged  Lobelia 
Goldelse.  The  bedis  filled  with  (JO  single  Hyacinths 
in    four  colours,  as  in  No.    19.     For  the  spring: 

(26)  Datura  cornucopia.  This  bed  is  thickly 
edged  with  Seubertia,  or  Triteleia,  laxa,  and  Cali- 
prora  lutea  for  spring.  (27)  Venidium  calendu- 
laceum.  This  bed  is  filled  with  early  single  Tulip 
Couleur  Cardinal  in  spring.  (2S)  Single  specimen 
of  double  Begonia  Ryder's  F>obert  Browning, 
edged  with  dwarf  blue  Lobelia.  (2y)  Yellow 
double  tuberous  Begonias,  edged  with  a  thick 
border  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varie- 
gatum.  This  bed  is  filled  in  spring  with  early 
single  Tulip  Duchess  of  Parma.  (30)  Single 
specimen  of  double  Begonia  as  in  28.  'The  bed 
is     thickly    edged    with     Brodicea    grandiflora. 


Aubrietia  gra=ca  variegata.  (48)  Double  tuberous 
Begonias,  edged  with  dwarf  blue  Lobelia.  (49) 
Same    as    30,  edged    with    Camassia    esculenta. 

(50)  Tufted  Pansy  Sylvia  and  other  good  sorts. 

(51)  Same  as  30,  thickly  edged  with  Chionodoxas. 

(52)  Choice  forms  of  Tigridia  lilacea,  rosea  aurea, 
alba,  violacea,  and  Van  Houttei.  (53)  Hymeno- 
callis  Deleuili,  edged  with  dwarf  blue  Lobelia  and 
Silene  alpestris.  (54)  Nemesia  strumosa.  (55) 
Same  as  .30,  with  Silene  alpestris  edge.  (56) 
Lilium  Martagon  var.  picturatum,  with  Cam- 
panula turbinata  round  it.  (57)  Same  as  No.  9, 
but  with  blue  Ageratum  The  Zoo  round  it.  These 
beds  are  filled  in  spring  with  mixed  early  single 
Tulips.  (58)  New  dilceolaria  Simon  Durand 
down  the  centre,  dwarf  Victoria  blue  Cornflower 
round  bed,  golden  variegated  Cineraria  maritima 
at  each  corner,  filled  up  with  new  Papaver  al- 
pinum  roseum  and  variegated-leaved  (ieraniuras. 
{'>9)  Tufted  Pansies  of  various  good  soits.  (60) 
Montbretia  crocosmiivHora,  all  best  sorts.  (61) 
Salpiglossis  grandiflora  in  many  varieties.  (62) 
Convallaria  majalis,  undisturbed  for  forty-five 
years.  (63)  Daphne  Blagayana,  edged  with  an 
autumn  Crocus.  (64)  Senecio  sagittwfolius,  edged 
with  Anemone  blanda  alba  and  other  spring- 
flowering  bulbs. 

Along  the  whole  length  of  the  garden  runs  a 
broad  border  filled  with  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  consisting  of  some  Tree  Pajonies,  the 
best  perennial  Phloxes,  clumps  of  most  of  the 
best  sorts  of   Dafl'odils,  and  edged  on  the  side 
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next  the  garden  with  a  double  line  of  Narcissus 
eystettensis  plenus,  or  Qvieen  Anne's  Daflfodil. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  end  of  this  border  near 
the  house  is  a  series  of  large  clumps  of  the 
hardy  hybrid  Crinums,  consisting  of  C.  Powelli 
type,  deep  rose  ;  C.  Powelli  intermedium,  pale 
pink  ;  C.  P.  album,  pure  white  ;  C.  grandi- 
florum,  C.  abyssinicum,  C.  pratense,  C.  yemen- 
ense,  and  C.  Moorei.  Here  are  also  esta- 
blished clumps  of  the  fine  Natal  composite 
Gerbera  Jamesoni  and  the  giant  Forget-me-not 
of  New  Zealand  (Myosotidium  nobile).  As  the 
chief  feature  in  this  garden  in  spring  is  the 
display  of  early  blooming  Tulips,  it  may  be 
stated  that  about  3300  bulbs  are  planted  about 
the  middle  of  November. 

W.  E.  GUMBLETON. 


NOTES  ON  PLUMS. 

The  following  notes  on  Plums  which  we  are 
enabled  to  publish  through  the  kindness  of  our 
correspondents  will  doubtless  prove  interesting 
to  our  readers.  They  are  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  following  are  the  ques- 
tions which  we  submitted  : — 

1.  The  ralne  nf  the  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree, 

and  how  far  its  culture  deserves  extetision, 
and  in  what  soils  ? 

2.  Your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  nno  Plums, 

including  those  of  Japanese,  American,  or 
European  origin  ? 

3.  The  best  flar owed  Plums  ? 

The  best  Plums  for  flavour  are  Jefferson, 
Kirke's,  Belgian  Purple,  Denniston's  Superb, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  the  Gages.  For 
market  the  best  early  heavy  cropping  varieties 
are  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  Czar,  and  Victoria,  and 
for  late  use  Monarch  is  deserving  of  extensive 
cultivation.  In  some  seasons  Plums  have  a  good 
marketable  value,  but  as  to  planting  extensive 
orchards  of  Plums  alone,  I  should  be  somewhat 
doubtful.  In  mixed  orchards,  with  more  than  one 
string  to  the  bow,  good  sorts  might  be  planted, 
and  in  their  turn  be  very  profitable. — H.  Mark- 
ham,  Mertirorlli  Park,  Jfaiilxtoiie. 

In  reply  to  your  questions  n-  Plums,  I  regard 
the  Plum  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  hardy 
fruits,  and  its  cultivation  should  be  extended.  It 
succeeds  best  in  limestone  soils,  but  most  well- 
drained  soils  will  grow  it  well.  I  think  it  ranks 
next  to  the  Apple.  Now  varieties  have  not  been 
much  planted  in  this  district.  The  American 
varieties,  Jefferson  and  Washington,  are  very 
good,  but  rather  late  as  standards  for  this  dis- 
trict. The  best  flavoured  Plums  are  the  Gages, 
viz.,  July  Green  Gage,  OuUin's  Golden,  Peine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Bryanston  Green  Gage. 
Good  early  varieties  are  Early  Prolific  Green  Gage, 
Prince  Englebert,  and  Kirke's.  Good  cooking 
varieties  are  Victoria  (the  best  here).  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, White  Magnum  Bonum,  Orleans,  and  Prince 
of  Wales  (a  good  variety,  but  the  plants  often 
die  in  this  district).  Denniston's  Superb  and  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  are  excellent  dessert  varieties. — 
Bailey  Wadhs,  Hirilsall  Houkp,   Yorkn. 

The  Plum  is  not  planted  as  an  orchard  tree  to 
any  great  extent  in  this  district.  But  where  it  is 
80  planted  it  proves  to  be  a  fairly  remunerative 
fruit  to  the  planter.  It  is  found  to  grow  and 
fruit  freely  on  most  kinds  of  soil.  But  it  is  on 
the  medium  and  sandy  loams  resting  on  chalk, 
and  on  tlie  heavier  calcareous  loams  resting  on 
well  drained  clays  or  loamy  gravels,  where  it 
makes  the  best  and  healthiest  growth  and 
bears  the  most  abundantly.  On  the  former  soil 
the  growth  ma'le  is  not  so  robust  as  on  the 
latter,    but    the     wood     generally     gets    better 

ripened,  and  as  a  consequence  the  trees  fruit 
more  freely  and  constantly,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  fruit  is  of  better  flavour.     On  the  latter 

and  heavier  soil  the  fruit  mostly  attains  to  a  larger 

size,  and  in  sunny  seasons  is  of  excellent  flavour. 


On  these  soils  the  trees  are  apt,  in  the  early  years 
of  their  existence,  to  make  too  vigorous  and 
sappy  shoots,  which,  in  dull  seasons,  do  not  get 
sufficiently  ripened  to  ensure  free  fruiting,  and 
this  necessitates  the  too  frequent  labour  of  root- 
pruning  and  branch-thinning.  The  most  reliable 
cropping  kinds,  and  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
fitable to  the  grower  on  a  large  scale,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  cooking  Plums,  such  as  Vic- 
toria, Pond's  Seedling,  The  Czar,  Mitchelson's, 
Kirke's,  Pershore,  Emperor,  and  one  or  two 
others.  The  best-flavoured  Plums  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  among  the  Gages,  such  as 
Oullin's  Golden,  Transparent,  JeiTerson,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  (perhaps  the  best-flavoured  Plum  of 
any),  Bryanston  Gage,  Denniston's  Superb,  and 
Peine  Claude  de  Bavay. — J.  Kiplino,  KuAa-orth 
Gardens. 

Our  soil  is  very  heavy,  consisting  of  heavy  loam 
and  clay  subsoil,  but  it  is  all  drained  a  rod  apart 
and  4  feet  deep,  and  I  consider  that  there  is  no 
orchard  tree  that  will  pay  better  than  the  Plum 
in  this  district  (Apples  excepted),  for  during  my 
twelve  years  here  the  Plum  has  onl3'  failed  me 
three  times.  I  grow  the  Plum  extensively 
as  an  orchard  tree,  and  also  on  a  west  wall  85 
yards  long.  Plums  grown  on  the  wall  are 
earlier,  larger,  and  better  flavoured.  I  consider 
that  the  Plum  deserves  to  be  extensively  culti- 
vated in  this  district,  provided  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  well  drained.  The  soil  most  suitable 
for  Plums  is  good,  heavy  loam.  I  prefer  to  grow 
the  trees  as  pyramids.  Green  Gage,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Jefferson,  Prince  Englebert,  Reine  Claude 
Violette,  Transparent  Gage,  and  Kirke's  are,  I 
consider,  the  best-flavoured  Plums. — W.  Shep- 
herd,   The   Gnrdeiis,   (Irenehurst,   Dorking. 

Plums  thrive  well  here  and  are  very  prolific, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  not  too  rich,  but  with 
frequent  root-pruning  and  liberal  watering  in  dry 
seasons  would  prove  a  profitable  crop.  The  best 
flavoured  varieties  are  Green  Gage,  Jefferson, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Kirke's,  Transparent  Gage 
and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay. — Thomas  Wilson, 
Glamis  Castle,  Forfar. 

I  should  say  the  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree  de- 
serves extension,  especially  Victoria,  which  is  as 
useful  a  variety  as  any  to  meet  all  requirements. 
We  can  generally  look  forward  to  a  good  crop  of 
Plums  provided  we  escape  the  late  spring  frosts, 
the  soil  being  of  a  good  loam  and  not  on  too 
cold  a  subsoil.  I  find  that  Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Kirke's,  Imperatrice,  Orleans  and  Green 
Gage  do  best  with  us  ;  these  are  on  walls,  and 
Victoria  does  best  on  standards.  The  old  Wine- 
sour  I  find  very  useful  for  preserving  and  cook- 
ing. Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  an  excellent  Plum  for 
us,  as  it  keeps  a  long  time  after  being  gathered 
and  cannot  be  improved  in  flavour.  In  my  opinion 
Green  Gages  should  be  more  grown,  as  they  are  a 
useful  fruit  and  much  appreciated  by  rich  and 
poor. — G.  M.  Knight,  Park  Gardens,  Alfreton. 

The  Plum  succeeds  as  a  standard  in  very  shel- 
tered positions,  and  I  have  seen  this  season  as 
heavily  cropped  trees  in  East  Lothian  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  it  will  succeed  as  an  orchard  fruit 
sufficiently  well  to  pay.  Plums  thrive  and  fruit 
well  on  our  light,  open  soil.  1  have  tried  a  number 
of  new  Plums,  and  I  consider  The  Czar  to  be  the 
most  meritorious  early  sort,  and  as  a  late  kind 
Monarch  is  even  better.  The  best  flavoured 
Plums  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  the  Gages,  and  Jefferson.  Dark- 
skinned  varieties  are  less  richly  flavoured,  and  the 
best  of  these  is  Kirke's  Black. — R.  P.  Brother.s- 
TON,  Ti/iininijhame,  East  Lothian. 

I  have  seen  no  Plum  cultivated  in  Scotland 
which  would  induce  me  to  begin  orchard  culture 
for  profit.  Compared  with  those  in  south,  eist, 
west,  and  midlands  of  England  they  are  almost 
worthless.  Victoria  is  the  variety  most  often 
seen  in  cultivation  away  from  walls,  and  seldom 
more  than  third  rate.  I  have  seen  no  new  Plums 
in  Scotland  outside  or  under  glass  to  compare  for 
quality  with  Kirke's,  Jefferson,  Coe's  (!olden 
Drop,  and  Green  Gage.  In  damp  seasons.  Plums, 
like  Apricots,  are  apt  to  split.    The  best-flavoured 


Plums  are  those  stated  above,  and  grown  on  walls 
only. — M.  Temple,  Carron,  Stirliiiyshire. 

I  have  tried  Plums  as  orchard  trees  for  several 
years,  and  consider  them  very  uncertain.  I  would 
not  in  this  district  advise  them  for  orchard  crops. 
The  only  new  Plums  I  have  tried  are  ({rand  Duke, 
Czar,  and  Archduchess.  I  do  not  consider  them 
so  good  as  older  varieties.  The  best  flavoured 
Plums  are  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  and  Golden 
Drop.  The  most  useful  and  prolific  Plum  in  this 
district,  I  consider,  for  a  garden  is  Victoria. — • 
Edward  Tate,  Balcarres,  Fije. 

As  an  orchard  tree  where  the  Plum  thrives  I 
should  say  it  would  be  remunerative  if  the  ground 
was  cultivated  between,  and  bush  fruit  or  vege- 
tables grown  underneath.  The  situation  should 
not  be  too  low,  or  the  trees  would  suffer  when  in 
bloom  from  spring  frosts.  I  think  the  culture 
should  be  greatly  extended  and  encouraged,  as 
the  fruit  can  be  used  in  so  many  ways,  and  owing 
to  the  number  of  good  varieties,  if  a  judicious 
selection  is  made,  they  may  be  made  to  cover  a 
period  of  three  months  at  least.  I  have  not  come 
across  a  soil  that  would  not  grow  Plums.  Even 
in  the  poor  soil  of  the  Bagshot  sand  formation 
they  thrive  well  and  fruit  freely  if  the  soil  is  well 
trenched  and  fairly  manured.  For  flavour  there 
is  nothing  to  beat  the  Green  Gage  and  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Purple  Gage,  Ickworth  Impera- 
trice, Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Deimiston's  Superb, 
Bryanston  Gage,  in  fact,  all  the  Gage  varieties, 
are  good. — R.  Lloyd,  Brookwood  Asylum,  Brook- 
v:ood.  Surret/. 

The  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree  in  the  north  is 
useless.  The  only  exception  is  the  Damson,  which 
occasionally  gives  good  crops.  The  Plum  in  the 
north  requires  a  wall,  and  where  this  is  afforded, 
other  conditions  being  suitable,  it  well  repays 
cultivation.  Early  Rivers  is  a  very  useful  early 
Plum,  excellent  for  cooking  and  preserving,  a 
great  cropper,  and  some  of  the  best  fruit  when 
well  ripened  may  be  used  for  dessert.  The  kinds 
I  find  most  useful  and  which  do  best  here  are 
Denyer's  Victoria,  Oullin's  Golden,  Lawson's 
Golden  Gage,  Denniston's  Superb,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  I  have  tried 
Kirke's  and  Jefferson,  but  they  do  not  do  well 
here  ;  they  seem  to  require  warmer  summers  than 
we  usually  have.  I  used  to  find  these  two  kinds 
do  well  in  the  midland  counties  of  England. 
Lawson's  Golden  Gage  is  one  of  our  best  sorts  for 
dessert.  It  is  an  old  kind,  of  medium  size,  deep 
yellow,  and  speckled  with  crimson  next  the  sun, 
juicy,  and  nicely  flavoured.  The  tree  is  hardy 
and  robust.  This  fine  old  kind  deserves  to  be 
more  extensively  planted  ;  it  is  still  one  of  the 
best  for  out-door  culture.  The  Green  Gage  is  no 
doubt  still  our  best  flavoured  Plum,  but  in  the 
north  it  does  not  bear  very  freely.  Denyer's 
Victoria  is  perhaps  the  best  cropper,  and  when 
well  thinned  out  and  well  ripened  the  best  fruits 
may  be  used  for  dessert.  Denniston's  Superb  is  a 
useful  Plum,  of  fine  flavour,  and  comes  into  use 
here  about  the  end  of  August.  Oullin's  Golden  is 
a  useful  early  Plum,  excellent  for  dessert,  and  in 
use  about  the  same  time  as  Denniston's.  No  doubt 
some  Plums  do  better  than  others  in  certain 
localities,  but  those  mentioned  above  are,  I  find 
from  experience,  the  kinds  which  do  best  in  this 
district. — D.  Melville,  Duiirohln  Castle,  Suther- 
land. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree 
in  this  locality,  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  not 
pay,  neither  the  climate  nor  the  soil  being  suit- 
able. As  far  as  my  experience  of,  now  forty  years, 
goes  in  Ross-shire  and  Inverness-shire,  the  only 
Plums  that  will  prove  at  all  profitable  are  the  Vic- 
toria and  the  old  variety  ot  Damson.  The  best 
flavoured  Plums  I  have  are  Jefferson,  Green  Gage, 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop. — Kenneth  Stewart, 
UofhfoHr. 

Our  heavy  clay  subsoil  is  not  favourable  to  the 
profitable  culture  of  the  Plum,  and  only  a  few 
hardy  sorts  can  be  depended  on  for  regular  bear- 
ing, such  as  Victoria,  Diamond,  Belgian  Purple, 
Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  Orleans,  Jefferson,  and 
Farleigh  Prolific  Damson.  Our  best]  flavoured 
Plums    are    Green    Gage,     Denniston's    Superb, 
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Kirke's  and  Peach.  The  Plum  seems  most  at 
home  when  growing  in  a  good  poroup  loam,  resting 
on  a  gravel  pubsoil. — Thos.  L.iMUERX,  Tin:  Gar- 
dens, Burton  Conslah'.e,  Hull. 

The  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree  is  certainly  indis- 
pensable not  only  for  cooking,  but  fordessert  also. 
The  Green  Gage,  Kirke's,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
are  valuable  sorts,  and  should  be  grown  exten- 
sively, according  to  the  requirements.  As  a  com- 
mon Plum,  suitable  under  almost  any  condition 
of  growth,  the  Victoria,  in  my  opinion,  is  superior 
to  all  others.  A  good  loam  is  uniiuestionably  the 
best  kind  of  soil,  and  when  planted  on  situations 
somewhat  elevated  above  the  valleys,  the  risk  of 
loss  from  spring  frosts  is  to  some  extent  avoided. 
Orchard  trees  should  be  allowed  to  develop  a  good 
natural  growth,  more  especially  when  they  are 
planted  in  deep  rich  soils. —  Geo.  Thos.  Miles, 
Wycomhe  Ahhty,  Bncks. 

I  consider  the  Plum  a  valuable  tree  for  the 
orchard.  During  the  last  few  years  I  have  planted 
hundreds  on  very  heavy  soil  and  the  result  is  good. 
The  best  new  Plums  I  am  growing  are  the  Czar, 
Curlew,  and  Monarch.  They  carry  good  crops, 
and  are  very  useful  for  sale  or  jam.  The  best 
flavoured  Plums  are  Jtfferson  and  the  Gage 
Plums. — William  Plester,  Elsenham  Hall. 

The  value  of  the  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree  de- 
pends more  on  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
varieties  than  on  any  question  of  soil  to  all  kinds 
of  which,  provided  it  is  of  fair  quality  and  depth. 
Plums  seem  well  able  to  adapt  themselves.  The 
trees  grow  most  freely  and  last  longest  in  a  soil 
naturally  moist,  but  this  being  most  commonly 
found  in  loW-lying  places,  there  is  always  a  great 
danger  of  injury  to  the  flowers  by  frost  in  such 
positions,  and  a  site  of  good  elevation  and  sloping 
to  the  west  would  be  more  likely  to  make  Plum 
growing  profitable.  In  such  places  the  culture 
deserves  extension,  as  I  find  that  the  price  paid 
for  good  Plums  in  the  local  market  is  generally 
remunerative,  and  in  seasons  of  scarcity  it  runs 
high.  The  best  varieties  grown  here,  under 
purely  orchard  culture,  are  Belgian  Purple, 
Orleans,  Victoria,  and  Belle  de  Lauvain  ;  the  last 
is  one  of  the  finest  looking  Plums  in  existence. 
It  never  splits  with  the  wet,  and  it  will  keep  for 
days  after  ripening  if  picked  when  dry.  These 
qualities  combined  with  its  size  and  colour,  make 
it  the  most  suitable  of  all  Plums  for  marketing, 
while  in  flavour  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  most 
cooking  varieties.  Both  this  and  Victoria  are 
heavily  laden  with  fruit  this  year,  and  have  had 
to  be  propped  up  to  prevent  breakage.  The 
orchard  culture  of  Green  Gages  is  not  profitable 
here,  for  what  with  spring  frosts  and  the  bull- 
finches good  crops  are  much  rarer  than  total 
failures.  The  old  Prune  Plum  of  the  west  of 
England  orchards  should  be  tried,  as  it  is  a  most 
profitable  variety  where  it  does  well.  I  do  not 
meet  with  it  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  whether 
it  has  been  tried  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Neither 
Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  nor  Wasjfiington  suc- 
ceed in  the  orchard  ;  the  two  former  have  proved 
bad  growers  here,  and  the  latter,  though  it  grows 
freely  enough,  is  a  light  cropper.  A  list  of  the 
best  flavoured  Plums  grown  here  would  include 
Green  Gage,  Huling's  Superb,  .Tefl«rson,  Kirke's, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  (this  only  in  a  fine  season 
and  grown  on  a  wall  ;  I  find  it  useless  in  the 
orchard),  Coe's  Golden  Drop  (when  allowed  to 
hang  late),  and  Angelina  Burdett,  and  to  these  I 
would  add  Denniston's  Superb.  These  varieties 
should  bridge  the  Plum  season.— J.  C.  Tallack, 
Lirirniere  Park,  Biirij  St.  Edmunds. 

The  Plum  is  cultivated  extensively  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood by  landlord,  farmer,  and  cottager  alike, 
but  although  the  crops  are  generally  good,  bad 
markets  bring  its  value  as  a  fruit  to  "a  low  level. 
The  geological  formation  is  limestone,  yielding  a 
heavy  loam  inclined  to  clay.  In  this  the  Plum 
luxuriates,  and  if  the  plants"  (bushes  or  standards) 
are  allowed  unrestricted  growth,  heavy  yields  are 
obtained  the  second  or  third  year  after  being 
planted.  Some  trees  I  planted  four  years  ago  are 
now  carrying  several  stones  of  fruit  each.  If 
heavy  loam  can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  good 
markets,  nothing,  I  am  convinced,  would  be  more 


profitable  than  free-bearing  varieties  of  Plums. 
My  experience  of  new  varieties  is  very  limited,  and 
the  plants  I  have  are  too  young  to  enable  me  to 
form  an  opinion  of  their  value  as  fruit  producers. 
For  flavour,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  takes  the  first 
place ;  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jeft'erson,  the  Gages, 
Kirke's,  and  Victoria  are  good  dessert  in  the 
order  of  merit  given,  and,  besides,  all  are  fairly 
prolific  sorts.  —  J.  Eiddell,  Casth  Hoirard 
Hard  I  IIS. 


The  value  of  the  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree  is  very 
great,  and  in  my  opinion  Plum-culture  requires 
extension.  In  my  younger  days  I  lived  in  the 
noted  Pershore  Plum  district,' and  had  a  good 
insight  into  the  value  of  the  Plum  as  an  orchard 
tree.  The  chief  drawback  in  those  days  was 
heavy  gluts  of  fruit.  This  was  caused  through  a 
very  limited  number  of  varieties  being  grown, 
early  and  late  kinds  not  being  sufficiently  culti- 
vated. The  best  soil  is  a  light  loam,  and  if  heavy 
it  must  be  well  drained.  In  planting  orchard 
trees  it  is  advisable  to  get  a  suitable  stock  for  the 
soil,  as  on  some  stocks  the  trees  only  fruit  spar- 
ingly and  make  gross  growths.  Doubtless  a  trial 
of  varieties  on  a  small  scale  would  be  advisable 
before  planting  orchards  of  these  fruits.  In  Wor- 
cestershire and  Herefordshire  immense  quantities 
of  Plums  are  grown,  but  mostly  such  kinds 
as  Pershore  Egg  and  Gisborne's.  Doubtless 
the  soil  would  grow  choicer  kinds  equally  well. 
Such  ■  varieties  as  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  was  a 
great  gain  to  large  growers,  as  this  kind,  though 
small,  is  in  advance  of  others,  and  being  a  good 
cropper,  rarely  failing,  is  more  valuable.  For 
flavour  I  still  think  many  of  the  old  kinds  difli- 
cult  to  beat.  The  old  Green  Gage  still  heads  the 
list,  this  being  one  of  the  best  flavoured  fruits 
grown.  Guthrie's  Gage  is  also  good.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  dessert  kinds  is  Jett'erson,  a  valuable 
wall  Plum  and  a  good  cropper.  McLaughlin's  Gage 
is  also  worth  mention  for  good  flavour.  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  Transparent  Gage,  Kirke's,  Late 
Rivers,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Lawson's  (Jolden  and 
Ickworth  Imperatrice  for  late  u.=e  are  all  noted  for 
good  flavour.  There  are  others  of  larger  size  and 
more  showy,  but  the  aboveare  the  best  in  this  soil. 
—  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

The  Plum  here  as  an  orchard  tree  I  consider 
valuable,  and  its  culture  deserves  extending.  Near 
here  Plums  mostly  do  well  and  crop  heavily.  New 
varieties  I  have  had  no  experience  with.  The  best 
flavoured  are  the  Gages,  Washington,  Jeft'erson, 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop. — Wm.  Andrews,  Tre- 
tjothnan,  Cormrall. 

Plums  where  planted  have  been  very  profitable, 
Denyer's  Victoria  and  Magimm  Bonum  being  most 
grown  and  intjuired  for.  Damsons  fruit  heavily  ; 
the  soil  is  a  heavy  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  I  have 
not  had  much  experience  of  the  new  ones,  except 
Grand  Duke,  which  I  think  will  be  more  grown  as 
its  merits  become  better  known.  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  is  the  best  flavoured,  then  follow  Green 
Gage,  Jeft'erson,  Washington,  Oullin's  Golden 
Gage,  and  Kirke's.— J.  D.  Nauscawen,  Whiti- 
ii'ciy,  i'hudleiijh. 

The  Plumsucceedshereadmirablyasan  orchard 
tree;  the  soil,  a  strong  loam,  on  the  lias  forma- 
tion. The  trees  grow  to  a  large  size,  bearing 
heavy  crops  in  favourable  seasons.  Both  here 
and  in  the  adjoining  Evesham  distiict  there  is 
a  large  acreage  of  Plums,  which  is  being  yearly 
increased.  The  best  for  flavour  I  know  are  Trans- 
parent Gage,  Jefferson,  Golden  Drop,  Kirke's, 
Violette  Hative,  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  and  Czar. 
— J.  Cleare,  Toddiii;/ton,   Winrhromli. 

I  find  the  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree  more  pro- 
ductive and  less  liable  to  disease  than  Apples 
or  Pears  on  light  black  sandy  soil.  The  varieties 
I  am  growing  in  quantity  are  Victoria,  Pershore. 
Diamond,  and  Rivers'  Early  Prolific.  I  wish  I 
had  more  of  the  last-named,  a  sure  bearer  and 
good  all  round.  I  consider  Kirke's,  Violette  Hative 
and  Green  Gage  when  properly  ripened  the  best 
Plums.  Unfortunately,  Kirke's  is  not  a  free  bearer. 
— Robert  Maher,  Ydttcudai  Park,  Xi  n-hiiry. 

The  value  of  the  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree  can- 
not well  be  over-estimated  when  suitable  varieties 


are  planted  in  good  loamy  soil,  inclining  to  be 
heavy  rather  than  ctherwise,  and  resting  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  protected  from  the  north  and 
east  by  a  row  or  two  of  forest  trees — say  Spruce — 
sulficiently  high  to  afl'ord  the  necessary  protec- 
tion to  the  trees  when  in  flower  from  cutting 
winds.  As  yet  I  have  not  had  any  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  Japanese  and  American  Plums. 
I  can,  however,  speak  highly  of  Archduke,  Sultan, 
Grand  Duke,  Belgian  Purple,  Early  Prolific, 
Monarch,  The  Czar,  Diamond,  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, and  Victoria  for  walls,  and  for  the  same 
sheltered  situation  the  following  dessert  varieties: 
Old  Green  Gage,  Guthrie's  Late  Gage,  Jett'erson, 
Kirke's,  Denniston's  Superb,  Bryanston  Gage,  and 
Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Of  Damsons  last  August  I 
saw  young  trees  of  Shropshire  or  Michaelmas 
Damson  bearing  immense  crops  of  fruit.  As  re- 
gards the  best  flavoured  Plums,  I  have  yet  to 
learn  the  name  of  one  that  will  come  up  to,  not  to 
say  beat,  the  old  Green  Gage. — H.  \V.  Ward, 
Longford  Castle,  Salisbury. 

The  Plum  in  this  district  would  be  valuable  if 
cultivated  more  largely,  but  then  the  drawback 
would  be  a  really  good  market  for  the  fruit. 
The  Victoria  is  grov/n  most  extensively,  and  is 
the  most  popular.  Magnum  Bonum  ancT  Orleans 
also  are  largely  grown,  and  seldom  fail  to  give  a 
good  crop.  The  soil  is  a  retentive  loam,  with 
subsoil  01  green  and  yellow  sand,  chalk  and  brash. 
Dennistoii's  .Superb,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Green 
Gage,  Jeflerson,  Purple  Gage,  Peach  Plum, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Kirke's,  Angelina  Bur- 
dett are,  I  consider,  the  best  flavoured  varieties 
I  have.  All  these  are  good  with  me,  and  seldom 
(ail  to  give  a  good  crop. — W.  A.  Cook,  Conijiton 
Bassitt,  Wilts. 

Plums  answer  admirably  on  our  light  sandy 
soil,  resting  on  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  their 
culture  might  with  advantage  be  considerably 
extended  about  here,  )  rjving  that  the  trees  will 
crop  freely  on  light  soil  as  well  as  on  a  heavy  one. 
At  the  same  time  I  slrjngly  advocate  the  bush 
system  of  growing  Plum?,  as  they  pay  the  best 
and  quickest.  One  year  I  realised  £176  from 
an  acre  of  Victoria  grown  as  bushes.  Neither 
the  Japanese  nor  American  Plums  have  been 
quite  satisfactory  here  yet.  Of  the  former,  Satsuma 
has  done  the  best,  and  Mariana  of  the  latter. 
Amongst  new  European  varieties.  Monarch,  Arch- 
duke, Late  Transparent,  and  Smith's  Purple 
Prolific  have  proved  decided  acquisitions  ;  the  two 
first  and  the  last  named  should  prove  valuable 
market  Plums,  and  are  worth  a  place  in  every 
garden,  large  or  small.  Grand  Duke  also  promises 
to  be  of  sterling  merit.  I  think  the  following 
varieties  possess  the  best  flavour:  Golden  Trans- 
parent and  OuUiii's  Golden  Gages,  Jefferson, 
Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Huling's  Superb, 
and  the  old  (ireen  (iage.  — S.  T.  \Vright,  Ghwslon, 
Court  Gardens,  Pass,  Hereford. 

The  Plum  is  not  much  cultivated  around  this 
district  as  an  orchard  tree,  so  I  cannot  speak  as 
to  its  value  in  that  respect.  The  Victoria,  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Red  and  oven  the  old  Green  Gage  do 
well  as  standards  in  a  cottage  garden  near  here, 
that  being  the  only  case  I  know  of.  The  soil 
around  here  is  a  very  sandy  loam  with  a  subsoil 
of  sand.  The  following  I  consider  the  best 
flavoured  Plums  :  Belle  de  Septembre,  though 
classed  as  a  cooking  one,  is  excellent  for  dessert 
when  quite  ripe,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Denniston's 
Superb,  Green  Gage,  Jeflerson,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  and  Bicton.  1  cannot  speak  about  new 
varieties  of  Plums. — J.   Mayne,  Bieton. 

The  Plum  is  admirably  adapted  as  an  orchard 
tree,  and  it  certainly  deserves  extension  under 
this  form  if  a  market  could  be  found  for  the  fruit. 
The  Plum  would  be  more  fruitful  than  it  is  in  some 
gardens  if  grown  as  a  standard  than  as  a  bufh. 
Lender  this  latter  form  so  many  people  cut  or 
prune  the  trees  in  too  much  to  ensure  good  crops 
of  fruit,  whilst  with  standards  this  would  not  be 
the  case.  Nor  do  the  trees  grow  exceptionally 
large.  After  the  first  year  or  two,  when  the  tree 
has  to  be  pruned  to  get  it  into  shape  and  so  form 
a  well-balanced  head,  strong  growth  is  checked, 
and    the  tree    produces    short,    stubby    growth 
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studdedjwith  fruit  blossom.  It  is  only  when  the 
trees  are  kept  cut  in  and  grown  in  loose,  over- 
manured  soil  that  they  form  gross,  unfruitful 
growth.  Treated  to  a  firm  root  run,  the  surface 
not  being  dug,  and  with  suitable  soil,  the  Plum  is 
sure  to  succeed.  A  well-drained,  sandy  loam, 
where  a  fair  proportion  of  lime  is  present,  will 
grow  Plums  well.  The  Plum  also  succeeds  well 
on  limestone  or  calcareous  soils.  It  must  have 
free  exposure,  and  not  be  planted  under  the 
shadow  of  forest  trees.  As  regards  our  new  Eng- 
lish-raised varieties,  Monarch  is  the  latest  new 
variety  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  This  is 
well  worth  extended  culture,  having  proved 
itself  to  be  a  most  valuable  cooking  Plum,  coming 
into  use  after  most  other  varieties  are  past.  For 
flavour  I  give  the  preference  to  Jefferson,  Oullin's 
Golden,  Green  Gage,  Denniston's  Superb,  Purple 
Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Kirke's,  De  Montfort, 
Ickworlh  Imp(5ratrice,  McLaughlin's  Gage  and 
Angelina  Burdett.  As  the  best  six  varieties  I 
should  select  Je6ferson,  Oullin's  Golden,  McLaugh- 
lin's Gage,  Green  Gage,  Kirkes',  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop. — A.  Young,  Abherley  Hall  Oanhns,  Stour- 
porl. 


weeping  habit  quite  as  pronounced  as  that  of  the 
old  S.  babylonica,  but  the  leaves  were  altogether 
larger,  both  longer  and  broader.  Another  hand- 
some variety  is  that  named  Wentworth  Seedling. 
It  is  clearly  a  form  of  the  Cardinal  Willow,  but 
Messrs.  Fell  say  the  colour  of  its  bark  is  of  a 
deeper  red,  which  colour,  of  course,  was  not  fully 
developed  at  the  time  we  saw  it.  Poplars  are  ex- 
tensively grown,  and  the  new  Canadian  Poplar  is 
highly  ]jraised  as  a  town  tree  by  Messrs.  Fell,  who 
planted  Scotland  Street,  Glasgow,  with  it,  and 
there  it  has  grown  splendidly.  P.  BoUeana  nivea 
is  also  a  good  town  tree,  with  large  leaves  of  a 
leathery  texture  and  white  on  their  under- 
surfaces,  though  less  so  than  those  of  the  common 
Abele  Poplar.  P.  treraula  pendula  we  also  saw. 
It  has  a  wider  branch-spread,  and  makes  a  more 
irregular,  informal  head  than  the  variety  that 
comes  from  the  Continent  under  the  name  of 
Parasol  de  St.  Julien.  The  old  English  narrow- 
leaved  Elm,  as  growing  here,  is  a  pretty,  small- 
leaved  kind,  worthy  of  note,  and  several  varieties 
of  Ash  are  deserving  of  mention,  especially  the 


THE  HEXHAM  NURSERIES. 

Hexham,  an  old  northern  town,  has  a  long  and 
eventful  history  bound  up  with  the  perpetual 
Border  warfare  of  centuries  gone  by.  It  is  now  a 
centre  of  considerable  activity,  being  about  mid- 
way between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  and  the 
chief  marketer  distributing  centre  of  the  products 
of  the  rich  Tyne  valley.  Here  about  a  century 
ago  was  started  by  Mr.  Robson  the  nursery  that  in 
latter  years  Messrs.  Fell  have  so  greatly  extended 
till  it  embraces  most  branches  of  the  nursery 
trade,  special  prominence  being  given  to  the 
raising  and  distribution  of  forest  trees,  which 
we  saw  in  great  numbers  in  their  several 
stages,  from  the  tiny  seedlings  to  the  young, 
sturdy  clean-grown  specimens  ready  for  the 
present  planting  season.  The  ground  devoted 
to  these  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
town,  and  naturally  ensures  a  hard  and  healthy 
growth.  Lower  down  this  hill  is  a  large  area 
devoted  to  fruit  trees  and  Roses,  where  we  noted 
enormous  breadths  of  the  now  popular  Whinham's 
Industry  Gooseberry,  which  originated  in  this 
county  at  Morpeth.  The  trade  in  this  particular 
kind  18  enormous,  and  is  growing  still.  The  stock 
for  this  season's  distribution  from  here  alone  totah 
200,000,  and  out  of  this  number  orders  have 
already  been  booked  for  150,000.  In  the  district 
as  well  it  is  largely  grown  as  a  market  fruit,  in  an 
average  season  about  .50  tons  of  this  variety 
being  despatched  from  Hexham.  The  Hessle  Pear, 
too,  is  another  popular  market  kind  extensively 
grown  in  the  district,  as  many  as  SO  tons  of  it 
having  been  sent  off  in  one  season  during  recent 
years.  Our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  large 
breadth  of  a  new  Plum  stock,  which  having 
proved  satisfactory  in  a  small  way  is  now  under- 
going an  extensive  trial.  It  is  an  American  wild, 
or  half  wild,  Plum  named  Mariana,  and  resembles 
the  Cherry  Plum  somewhat  in  style  and  appear- 
ance of  growth  and  fruit.  Plums  worked  upon  it 
commence  bearing  in  their  second  year.  Rivers' 
Early  being  most  noticeable  in  this  respect,  as  it 
carried  (juite  a  large  crop.  A  point  that  will  tell 
still  more  strongly  in  favour  of  this  stock  is  that 
it  strikes  readily  from  cuttings. 

Ornamental  summer  leafing  trees,  especially 
distinct  varieties  of  our  own  native  trees,  receive 
much  attention  in  this  nursery.  There  is  among 
them  quite  a  number  of  beautiful  forms  that  de- 
serve more  attention  from  planters  who,  unfortu- 
nately, generally  ignore  them,  and  plant  instead 
very  doubtful  evergreens,  with  deplorable  results. 
Willows  for  the  water-side  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  rival  the  hardy  Bamboos  in  light- 
ness of  eafage  and  slender  graceful  growth, 
whil.'^t  others  with  highly  coloured  bark  give, 
when  well  planted,  a  brilliant  glow  of  colour 
during  the  dullest  and  darkest  days  of  the  year. 
Besides  well-known  forms  we  saw  a  broad-leaved 
variety  of  the  Babylonian   Weeping  Willow,  its 


were  shown  a  batch  of  the  Venetian  Sumach 
which  was  bought  from  America  under  some 
such  a  name  as  "New  Purple  Wig  Tree."  Weir's 
Cut-leaved  Maple  is  another  charming  tree,  having 
a  distinctly  weeping  tendency  and  deeply-cut 
leaves  prettily  adorning  its  long,  slender  branches. 
Among  the  Pyrus  and  Sorbus  tribe,  also  well  re- 
presented, we  noted  the  Swedish  Service  Tree, 
which  fruits  freely,  and  has  pinnate  leaves  termi- 
nated by  a  large  entire  leaflet.  Genista  tinctoria 
elata  we  saw  a  large  group  of,  but  just  passing 
out  of  bloom.  It  is  a  tall  form  of  the  native 
Dyer's  Weed,  and  well  merits  a  place  in  gardens, 
as,  like  the  type,  it  wants  no  special  position,  but 
is  a  brilliant  and  showy,  late-flowering  member  of 
the  Broom  family.  It  grows  2  feet  or  more  in 
height,  and  flowers  profusely  the  entire  length  of 
the  shoots. 

In  this  northern  district  Messrs.  Fell  report 
considerable  injury  to  the  conventional  garden 
evergreens.  Even  Lawson's  Cypress  suffered  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  not  a  few  were  killed 
outright.  Phillyrea  Vilmoriniana  did  not  prove 
hardy,  but  Osmanthus  ilicifolius  came  through 
the  cold  untouched,  and  is  likely  to  receive  much 
more  attention  in  consequence.  Carnations  also 
grow  well  at  Hexham.  Wo  saw  large  beds  of 
good  self  kinds  planted  in  the  open  quarters. 
Hardy  flowers,  too,  fill  a  considerable  space,  and 
when  we  saw  them.  Sunflowers,  Coneflowers, 
Asters,  and  Chrysanthemums  were  still  bright. 


Hetnciocallia  Jlava. 

entire-leaved  variety(Fraxinusraonophylla),  which 
differs  to  such  an  extent  from  all  other  forms,  that 
one  might  feel  disposed  to  dispute  its  relationship 
but  for  the  unmistakable  proof  furnished  by  its 
wood  and  buds.  It  is  a  rapid  and  strong-growing 
tree,  and  has  large,  broad,  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  deeply  serrated  along  their 
edges.  The  Walnut  -  leaved  Ash  is  a  fine 
form,  distinguished,  as  the  name  would  imply, 
by  having  leaves  much  like  those  of  a  Wal- 
nut, whilst  F.  oxyphylla  is  charming  in  an  oppo- 
site way,  its  leaves  being  narrow,  small,  grace- 
fully Fern-like,  and  of  a  shining  glossy  green  as 
though  polished.  The  Cut-leaved  Ash,  too,  has  a 
distinct  appearance,  and  looks  like  a  great  Pteris 
Fern.  A  Birch  lately  bought  in  under  the  name 
of  new  American  Cut-leaved  shows  marked  altinity 
to  what  we  grow  as  Young's  Weeping,  and  in  this 
respect  complaint  was  made  of  the  misleading 
character  of  several  popular  American  names 
which  have  been  coined  and  used  to  suggest  new 
forms,  which,  when  purchased,  turn  out  to  be 
things  we  have  in  abundance.  Such  reprehen- 
sible practices  are  opposed  to  fair  dealing.      We 
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PLATE   1041. 

DAY  LILIES. 
(with    a   coloubed    plate    of    hemerocallis 

Al'RANTIACA   MAJOR.*) 

Not  many  species  of  Day  Lily  are  grown  in 
gardens,  but  the  few  we  have  are  all  first-rate 
hardy  flowering  plants,  and  their  blooming 
season  is  long- continued,  commencing  quite 
early  in  the  spring  and  lasting  till  quite  the  end 
of  summer,  whilst  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
for  the  early-flowering  species  to  give  secondary 
spikes  during  the  autumn  months. 

Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major,  the  subject  of 
the  coloured  plate,  is  a  new  and  most  note- 
■worthy  addition  to  the  Day  Lily  family.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  new  hardy  plants 
obtained  within  recent  years.  It  was  first 
shown  this  season  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  of  Colchester,  at  the  R.H  S.  meeting  held 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  July  !),  when  the  plant  was 
awarded  a  first-first  certificate.  It  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  Japan,  where  it  was  first 
observed  growing  in  a  mass  of  Iris  Kaimpferi, 
which  points  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  a 
chance  seedling,  perhaps  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dental cross.  Whatever  its  origin,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  its  value  and,  above  all,  its 
great  distinctness  and  rich  colour.  All  the 
Day  LUies  are  plants  of  hardy  and  robust 
growth,  and  this  desirable  quality  is,  if  any- 
thing, accentuated  in  the  new  kind  under 
notice,  which  partakes  most  of  the  character 
of  Hemerocallis  fulva  (syn.,  H.  disticha),  all  the 
broad-leaved  and  more  or  less  tawny-flowered 
forms  being  placed  under  this  species  as 
varieties  of  it.  The  flowers  of  Hemerocallis 
disticha  are  of  an  orange-brown  colour,  and 
a  two-forked  branching  of  the  flower-spike 
is  another  characteristic  of  it,  besides  the  extra 
broad  strap-like  leaves,  which  impart  to  it  an 
aspect  of  rich  luxuriance  even  in  growth  alone. 
All  these  distinguishing  traits  are  readily  appa- 
rent in  the  new  kind  now  figured,  and  it  there- 

*  Drawn  for  The  Gakden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Mesprs.  Wallace's  nursery  at  Colchester.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  GuiUaume  Severeyns. 
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fore  may  be  a  seedling.  The  present  name  has 
been  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew.  In 
leafage  this  new  kind  is  handsome,  a  decided 
glaucous  tinge  overlying  the  defp  green  body 
colour,  and  the  two-forked  flowered  arrangement 
is  also  seen  in  the  spike  figured.  The  rich 
apricot  colour  of  the  flowers  is  also  faithfully 
shown  in  the  plate,  but  the  first  flowers  having 
fallen,  the  one  represented  is  not  full-sized,  nor 
does  it  show  the  great  breadth  of  petal  manifest 
in  earlier  blooms.  The  flowers  open  out  widely, 
the  petals  reflcxing  to  a  marked  extent,  whilst 
they  are  of  such  surprising  substance  as  to 
appear  quite  thick  and  fleshy.  The  flower-scape, 
too,  is  extra  stout,  holoing  the  flowers  boldly 
up  above  the  ample  tufts  of  arching  leaves. 
The  plant  is  now  beiug  distributed,  and  no 
doubt  ere  long  will  be  plentiful   in  the  gardens 


among  Chrysanthemums  could  hardly  be  found. 
Tha  flowers  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  most 
single-flowered  kinds  and  of  a  delicate  blush 
colour. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SuccESSiONAL  CucnMBERS. — Where  these  were 
planted  out  in  October,  and  are  expected  t3  afford 
a  supply  of  fruit  in  January  and  February,  when 
the  actual  winter  plants  are  on  the  wane,  great 
care  and  regularity  will  now  be  needed  in  their 
treatment.  Baware  of  too  much  fire  heat,  as  the 
short  sunless  days  of  December  prevent  the 
possibility  of  using  the  syringe  to  any  extent  over 
the   foliage,  and  on   this  account  red  spider  or 


Hemei'ocallis  fulva  fi.-pl. 


of  all  those  who  grow  the  best  hardy  flowers. 
Flowers  of  it  were  also  shown  at  succeeding 
meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall,  thus  proving  its 
value  for  materially  prolonging  the  season  of 
bloom.  Day  Lilies  are  also  useful  for  cutting, 
being  pleasingly  fragrant  and  developing  their 
buds  even  in  a  cut  state.  The  only  other  Day 
Lily  that  has  been  figured  in  The  Garden  is  H. 
Dumortieri,  a  plate  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  xxxi.,  p.  280,  accompanied  by  a  good  des- 
criptive article  of  all  the  other  kinds  in  culti- 
vation. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Rose. — A  group  of 
this  single-flowered  Ch-ysanthemura  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  to  be  seen  at  Kew  now.  The  plants 
are  dwarf,  some  of  them  not  2  feet  high,  and  all 
veritable  sheaves  of  bloom,  completely  covering 
and  hiding  the  shoots.     Anything  more  delightful 


thrips  must  not  be  allowed  a  footing.  Some 
growers  fancy  that  a  brisk  heat  from  hot-water 
pipes  is  necessary  in  winter  in  order  to  atone  for 
the  deficiency  that  is  produced  by  the  sun's  rays, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  winter  Cucumbers  suffer  less 
soon  from  a  low  night  temperature  than  do 
plants  which  do  their  work  in  spring,  when  bright 
sunshine  raises  the  mercury  to  83'  or  90\  Where 
the  plants  are  located  close  to  the  hot-water  pipes 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  latter  with  strips  of 
common  list  or  even  old  portions  of  garden  mats, 
and  to  soak  them  daily  in  order  to  modify  the 
heat  at  that  particular  point,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  liability  to  insect  attacks.  Where  the  roof  is 
furnished  with  roller  blinds  they  must  now  be 
brought  into  use,  especially  on  cold  windy  nights, 
as  these  if  comjjosed  of  good  stout  material  are 
the  best  possible  economisers  of  fire  heat  the 
Cucumber  grower  can  have.  On  stormy  days  I 
have  sometimes  allowed   the    blinds  to    remain 


down,  the  plants  suffering  far  less  from  partial 
darkness  for  a  few  hours  than  from  the  complete 
dispersion  of  atmospheric  moisture  brought  about 
by  high  and  arid  winds.  By  this  date  growth 
will  have  proceeded  some  little  distance  up  the 
main  trellis  and  the  side  laterals  will  need  a  tie 
here  and  there  to  keep  them  in  position,  the  great 
aim  being  to  leave  no  more  leaves  than  can  be  fully 
exposed  to  sunlight  and  air.  These  plants  will 
show  surface  roots  less  frequently  and  in  smaller 
quantities  than  the  established  winter  fruiters  : 
consequently  top-dressings  must  be  few  and  far 
between,  it  being  much  better  for  the  general 
well-being  of  the  plants  that  a  few  roots  should 
remain  exposed  than  by  undue  additions  of  loam  to 
render  the  bed  sour  and  unwholesome.  Manure 
water  must  be  applied  with  great  judgment  in 
winter,  growth  never  being  sufficiently  stout  and 
leathery  to  assimilate  strong  doses  of  li(iuid  or 
liberal  sprinklings  of  artificial  fertilisers.  The 
best  way  is  to  give  the  former  of  the  colour  of  pale 
ale  for  the  period  of  a  fortnight,  then  to  abandon 
its  use  for  a  similar  period,  resuming  it  again  in 
due  course,  and  where  chemical  manure  is  used  to 
give  a  moderate  surface  sprinkling  every  three 
weeks.  Liquid  from  the  farm  or  stable  yard  should 
be  clarified,  as  if  thick  it  is  apt  to  clog  the  border 
and  do  more  harm  than  good.  Keep  up  as  near 
as  possible  a  night  figure  of  60°  in  time  of  frost, 
allowing  one  of  65°  when  such  can  be  maintained 
by  mere  lukewarmth  in  the  pipes.  Admit  a  little 
fresh  air  at  10  a.m.  on  warm  sunny  days  and 
withdraw  it  at  1  p.m.,  damping  the  floors  and 
walls  with  tepid  water.  In  smoky  districts  wash 
the  roof  glass  once  in  three  weeks,  and  exercise 
patience  until  lengthening  days  and  increased 
solar  heat  in  January  induce  renewed  activity 
and  greater  fertility.  Should  wireworm  be 
troublesome,  trap  them  by  spreading  fresh  horse 
droppings  over  the  surface  of  the  border. 

November  Cabbages. — If  a  sowing  of  Cocoa-nut, 
Wheeler's  Imperial,  or  St.  John's  Day  was  made 
early  in  June,  nice  white  heads  will  now  be 
plentiful ;  these  of  course  are  of  better  quality 
than  ordinary  sprouts,  the  result  of  old  spring 
Cabbage  stumps  being  headed  back,  and  their 
flavour  will  have  been  improved  by  exposure  to 
early  frosts.  These  had  better  now  housed  freely, 
as  they  will  not  stand  a  great  deal  of  frost,  par- 
ticularly should  such  occur  immediately  after  heavy 
rains,  and  using  these  will  reserve  the  more  hardy 
Colewort,  whicii  in  mild  weather  will  continue  to 
increase  in  size  even  in  December.  The  ad- 
vanced condition  of  many  spring  Cabbages  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  extra  warmth  of 
September,  plainly  indicates  the  folly  of  sowing 
early,  especially  in  warm  gardens  in  the  home 
counties.  Mine  were  not  sown  till  the  very  end 
of  July,  and  they  are  too  large  and  sappy  to  please 
me.  Some  gardeners  check  growth  at  this  date 
by  thrusting  in  the  spade  close  to  the  plant, 
thereby  severing  the  roots  low  down,  but  I  some- 
times think  that  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Where  this  is  dore  the  soil  must  be  well  firmed 
round  each  plant  afterwards. 

Sowing  Tomatoes. — Those  who  wish  for  an 
early  crop  of  Tomatoes,  and  have  not  by  them  a 
batch  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  may  sow 
now,  using  small  pots  in  preference  to  pans,  and 
putting  about  three  seeds  into  each,  finally  draw- 
ing out  all  but  the  strongest  plant.  Keep  in  a 
temperature  of  60°  close  to  the  roof -glass,  and 
be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  water  both  be- 
fore and  after  germination,  as  Tomatoes  in  a 
young  state  are  most  impatient  of  moisture  at 
this  season.  These  if  well  attended  to  and  kept 
stocky  will  bear  fruit  at  the  end  of  March.  On 
no  account  use  the  syringe  overhead,  as  this  often 
causes  the  young  seedlings  to  damp  off  wholesale. 

Covering  Globe  Artichokes. — The  somewhat 
severe  frosts  which  have  already  occurred  should  re- 
mind us  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  crowns  of 
this  popular  vegetable.  Some  gardeners  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  practice,  but  the  fact  is  that  even  on 
heavy  soils  Artichokes  are  safer  with  a  covering, 
provided  it  be  of  a  loose,  shaggy  nature.  To 
mulch  with  farmyard  manure  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decomposition,  as  some  do,  is  simply  to 
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court  disaster,  as  this  soon  becomes  soddened,  and 
in  the  event  of  severe  and  long-continued  frost,  ia 
converted  into  an  icy  mass  which  is  bound  to 
paralyse,  if  not  finally  ruin,  the  crowns  and  root?. 
What  I  advocate  is  a  good  covering  just  now  of 
dry  Bracken,  or,  failing  this,  light  strawy  litter, 
working  it  well  in  amongst  the  remaining  growths, 
renewing  the  covering  again  in  January.  Where 
so  many  err  is  in  postponing  covering  until  frost  has 
actually  injured  thecrowns,  which  is  done  farsooner 
on  heavy  soils  than  many  people  are  aware  of.  In 
low-lying  situations  where  Artichokes  winter  badly 
the  safest  plan  is  to  sever  a  number  of  young  side 
growths  in  autumn  and  pot  them  up,  keeping 
them  in  a  somewhat  dry,  airy  pit,  where  a  cover- 
ing of  litter  can  be  given  in  case  of  severe 
weather.  Let  the  pit  be  free  from  drip  and  keep 
the  lights  tilted  over  the  plants,  as  if  rain  soaks 
into  the  centres  it  very  often  causes  rot  in  a  short 
time.  Potting  up  of  the  crowns  ought  always  to 
be  done  in  October,  but  where,  through  pressure  of 
work,  time  could  not  then  be  spared  it  is  not  yet 
too  late.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  should  now  have 
their  growths  cut  off  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground,  as  although  these  usually  grow  in  an  un- 
important part  of  the  kitchen  garden,  the  stems 
.ind  withered  foliage  are  anything  but  attractive. 
Let  none  but  the  best  shaped  tubers  be  saved  for 
feed,  this  being  the  only  way  to  keep  the  stock 
select. 

Early  Seakale. — It  is  now  high  time  all  who 
wish  for  Seakale  m  fairly  good  time  should  get  a 
batch  of  crowns  into  warmth.  There  is  really 
very  little  gain  in  trying  to  push  badly  ripened 
crowns  unduly,  as  they  are  very  obstinate  and 
the  produc3  is  weak  and  watery.  Seakale  this 
83a?on  made  a  prolonged  growth  owing  to  the 
September  heat  following  rain.  Those  who 
acted  according  to  advice  given  in  spring  and 
planted  a  sunny  border  witti  thongs  for  early 
work  will  now  reap  the  advantage.  No  better 
placs  can  be  chosen  than  the  Mushroom  house, 
where  in  a  tetrperatura  of  55"  the  growth  is 
sturdy  and  the  flavour  good.  I  have  a  bricked- 
in  space  between  two  beds  where  I  bring 
on  the  first  two  batches,  boards  being  laid  over 
the  top  to  husband  all  the  heat  possible.  1 
find  that  the  warmth  from  the  two  beds  urges  the 
roots  into  activity  in  a  minimum  of  time.  Those 
who  require  a  dish  or  two  specially  early  may 
accomplish  their  object  by  putting  half  a  dozen 
crowns  in  a  12- inch  pot  and  placing  them  over 
the  pipes  in  the  Pine  stove  or  similar  warm  struc- 
ture, well  soaking  the  soil  and  covering  with  in- 
verted pots  and  old  bags.  It  will  be  well  to  lift  a 
good  quantity  of  crowns  now  and  to  lay  them  in 
behind  a  north  wall,  covering  them  with  6  inches 
of  leaf-mould.  This  preparatory  process  ensures 
a<|uicker  growth  when  placed  in  heat.  The  Lily- 
white  is  certainly  finer  than  the  old  variety,  but  in 
my  opinion  does  not  forcequiteso  readily  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  Its  colour  is  very  taking  when 
dished  up.  I  always  soak  the  Seakale  with  warm 
water  after  being  plunged,  and  keep  it  sufficiently 
moist  by  overhead  syringing  every  other  morning. 
This  process  also  keeps  the  crowns  nice  and  moist, 
and  the  steam  engendered  therefrom  is  helpful  to 
growth. 

Mint. — This  may  be  thought  an  early  date  for 
boxing  Mint  for  forcing  in  Peach  houses  and 
vineries,  hut  I  find  that  by  so  doing  it  gets  well 
established  in  the  soil  before  being  started  into 
>;rowth,  and  that  the  latter  is  in  consequence  more 
abundant.  Plant  in  fairly  deep  boxes,  as  it  is  a 
very  free  rooter,  and  when  limited  for  root  room 
foon  gets  starved  and  grows  weakly.  Mix  a  fair 
amount  of  good  rotten  manure  with  the  soil  when 
boxing  it.  J.  Crawkord. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pot  Vines. — The  season  for  ripening  the  Vines  in 
pots  was  all  one  could  desire,  and  no  time  should 
be  lo=t  in  starting  them  so  as  to  get  ripe  fruit 
early  next  May.  If  the  canes  are  home-grown, 
the  cultivator  will  ere  this  have  prepared  them  for 
early  planting.  If  purchased,  there  should  bo  no 
delay  in  eelecting  the  same,  preference  being  given 


to  short- join  ted,  well-ripened  wood.  For  general 
culture  I  do  not  think  the  Hamburgh  can  be 
beaten  as  a  good  forcing  black  variety,  and  Fos- 
ter's Seedling  as  a  white,  the  former  being  the 
more  reliable.  Many  growers  have  to  use  atruc 
tures  not  well  adapted  for  early  forcing,  but  in 
all  cases  a  small  piD  or  low  span-roof  is  most  suit- 
able, as  later  on,  when  the  fruit  is  setting,  we 
may  expect  severe  weather,  and  every  ray  of 
sunlight  will  be  necessary  to  get  perfect  fruit. 
By  growing  Vines  in  pots,  hard  forcing  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  the  Vines  being  worthless  after  forcing. 
I  admit  a  second  crop  can  be  secured,  but  young 
plants  are  most  reliable.  Of  late  years  I  have 
grown  fewer  Vines  in  pots,  planting  out  the  canes 
in  narrow  borders.  By  this  means  I  have  secured 
more  bunches  with  less  trouble  in  watering,  and 
the  treatment  is  much  the  same.  I  find,  however, 
that  the  pot  Vines  break  sooner,  so  that  for  hard 
forcing  they  are  more  reliable.  In  placing  the  canes 
in  their  forcing  quarters,  if  the  calendar  advice 
(p.  203)  was  followed,  no  pruning  will  be  necessary  ; 
indeed,  pruning  or  shortening  of  lateral  growths 
at  this  season  will  cause  the  Vines  to  bleed  badly 
as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  ascend.  If  pruning 
has  been  neglected,  it  will  be  better  now  to  leave 
the  canes  full  length  and  disbud  later  on  to  the 
required  distance.  Young  canes  will  not  need 
painting  or  much  cleaning  if  free  of  insect  pests, 
but  if  the  least  trace  of  mealy  bug  be  on  the  Vines, 
wash  thoroughly  with  tepid  water  and  soft  soap, 
with  a  small  (juantity  of  paraffin  mixed  with  the 
soap  to  make  it  soluble.  The  roots  should  get 
assistance  at  starting,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bed 
of  fresh  leaves  and  stable  litter.  This  should  be 
placed  in  a  heap  for  a  week  or  two  previously 
and  got  into  condition  for  plunging.  In  fresh 
material  the  pots  should  only  be  partially  plunged 
at  first,  placing  lower  in  a  week  or  two  and  adding 
new  material  as  the  older  sinks.  Previous  to  in- 
troducing the  Vines  it  is  well  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  walls  and  glass  and  make  as  neat  as 
possible,  and  when  the  canes  are  in  their  quarters, 
to  bend  down  towards  the  front  of  the  house, 
giving  each  a  sharp  carve  to  induce  the  bottom 
buds  to  break  freely.  With  heating  material  as 
advised,  leas  syringing  will  be  necessary,  as  the 
moisture  from  the  bed  will  assist  the  Vines. 
Where  there  are  only  hot-water  pipes,  syringing 
several  times  a  day  will  be  necessary,  but  in  any 
case  the  walls,  floor,  and  beds  should  be  damped 
over  early  in  the  morning  and  at  mid-day  to 
maintain  a  genial  temperature.  The  thermometer 
may  range  from  5(1°  to  fo"  at  night,  with  10° 
higher  by  day.  Ventilation  for  some  weeks  need 
not  be  given,  as  a  good  rise  of  temp3rature  during 
the  day  will  be  beneficial.  Much  the  same  treat- 
ment is  necessary  with  Vines  planted  out.  They, 
too,  are  greatly  a?sisted  by  warmth  at  the  roots 
when  starting.  Very  little  water  at  the  roots 
will  be  required  for  a  time  in  the  case  of  pot 
Vines.  A  thorough  watering  with  tepid  water 
at  the  start  will  suffice  for  both  pot  and  planted- 
out  canes  for  some  weeks,  but  when  water  is 
given  it  should  be  liberally  supplied. 

Early  permanent  forced  Vines.  —  These 
should  be  prepared  for  the  start  if  ripe  Grapes 
are  wanted  in  May.  Thomson's  styptic  should 
be  applied  to  the  cut  portion  of  the  canes  before 
starting,  as  if  allowed  to  bleed  when  breaking 
they  lofe  vigour,  and  at  that  season  bleeding  is 
difficult  to  stop.  The  favourable  season  for  ripen- 
ing should  tell  on  early  forced  canes,  as  the  wood 
should  be  all  one  mav  desire.  The  end  of  Novem- 
ber or  first  v;eek  in  December  ia  a  good  time  to 
start,  and  Vines  in  good  condition  may  get  a 
temperature  only  slightly  lower  than  advised  for 
pot  plants.  In  this  matter  the  grower  must  take 
the  outside  temperature  into  account,  as  in  mild 
weather  hard-and-fast  rules  need  not  be  observed. 
The  same  remarks  apply  as  regards  ventilation. 
Previous  to  starting  the  Vines  it  is  well  to  ex- 
amine the  border,  and  as  the  earliest  should  be 
inside,  moisture,  if  necessary,  should  be  given  at 
a  temperature  of  7<»°.  This  passing  through  the 
soil  will  soon  be  cooled  down,  and  in  all  cases  it 
is  advisable  to  close  the  house  a  few  days  previous 
to  watering.     The  Vines  will  be  greatly  benefited 


if  a  bed  of  warm  leaves  and  litter  can  be  placed 
on  the  surface  to  start  the  roots.  Watering 
should  be  done  before  placing  the  fermenting  ma- 
terial in  position.  Outside  borders  are  not  advis- 
able for  hard  forced  Vines  and  are  now  rarely 
made,  but  in  case  the  roots  are  outside,  a  good 
depth  of  warm  material  should  be  employed,  and 
shutters  or  corrugated  iron  used  as  a  top  covering 
to  throw  off  heavy  rains  or  snow.  Daily  syringing 
as  advised  above  and  other  similar  details  will  be 
requisite,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  top-dress 
the  borders  with  bone-meal  or  good  yellow  loam, 
much,  however,  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Vines.  If  hard  forced,  the  aids  named  above 
can  well  be  given  later  on  if  desired  or  in  liquid 
form. 

MiDSEASON  Grapes. ^ — Pruning,  cleansing  and 
preparation  for  the  season  named  will  now  be  ne- 
cessary in  this  department.  The  term  may  be 
applied  to  Vines  which  produce  fruit  from  June 
to  September.  There  is  no  gain  in  delaying  prun- 
ing after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  ;  indeed,  a  long  rest 
will  be  beneficial  and  the  necessary  winter  work 
may  be  commenced,  aa  if  done  now  there  is  less 
fear  of  bleeding  and  the  houses  present  a  much 
neater  appearance.  All  loose  bark  should  be 
rubbed  off  old  Vines,  skinning  being  avoided, 
cleansing  with  soft  soap  and  tepid  water,  and  with 
a  brush  well  working  into  the  knotty  portions 
of  the  Vines.  Painting  ia  also  necessary,  and  the 
old,  but  reliable  Gishurst  compound  is  still  one 
of  the  best  insecticides  mixed  with  a  little  clay  to 
make  it  adhere  to  the  rods.  For  mildew,  add  sul- 
phur liberally  to  the  Gishurst  and  well  limewash 
the  walls  with  fresh  lime,  adding  sulphur  also,  as 
mildew,  once  it  obtains  a  hold,  reappears  each 
season  if  not  thoroughly  eradicated  at  the  winter 
cleansing.  Where  mealy  bug  exista,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  observed  at  the  cleansing, 
soluble  paraffin  being  a  safe  remedy  when 
carefully  applied.  I  prefer  to  use  it  as  a 
wash  where  it  can  be  used  in  suitable  quantities. 
In  pruning  these  Vines  it  is  not  well  to  wait  until 
the  last  leaf  has  fallen,  as  often  at  the  points  of 
the  laterals  the  small  late  growths  remain  green. 
Hard  pruning  of  certain  kinds,  such  as  Groj  Col- 
man,  must  be  avoided,  and  in  all  such  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  lay  in  new  growths  or  leaders  when- 
ever possible.  Young  canes  left  last  j  ear  should 
be  shortened  according  to  their  strength,  stroDg- 
canes  being  dealt  with  liberally,  the  weaker  ones 
cut  back  more.  Borders  should  be  top-dressed  if 
necessary,  taking  away  all  loose  surface  soil,  get- 
ting close  down  to  the  fibrous  roots,  and  giving  a 
dressing  of  rich  compost  in  which  bone-meal, 
mortar  rubble,  and  wood  ashes  predominate. 

Late  Grapes. — This  is  a  serious  time  for 
Grapes  hanging.  During  wet  days  or  foggy 
weather  very  little  air  will  ba  required,  and  fire- 
heat  will  be  necessary  to  dispel  damp.  In  fine 
weather  air  freely,  with  warmth  aa  advised,  and 
give  the  Vines  all  the  light  possible  by  removing 
decaying  leaves.  At  least  once  a  week  go  over 
the  bunches,  removing  all  decaying  berries.  If 
other  plants  are  wintered  in  houses  with  Grapes 
hanging,  any  watering  rcijuired  should  be  done 
early  in  the  day.  Water  as  sparingly  as  pos- 
sible ;  in  fact  remove  all  plants  unless  they  can- 
not be  housed  elsewhere.  Grapes  at  this  date 
often  shrivel  badly  if  the  borders  are  kept  too 
dry,  and  my  remarks  as  regards  moisture  are  not 
intended  to  convey  that  the  Vine  roots  must  be 
kept  dry— indeed,  the  reverse.  In  case  of  dry 
borders  give  a  thorough  soaking  aa  early  as  pos- 
sible on  a  fine  day  to  allow  the  moisture  to  dry 
up  by  nightfall,  and  ventilate  freely  during  the 
day.  Late  large  Grapes,  such  as  Gros  Colman, 
need  more  care  than  other  varieties  if  at  all  thick 
in  the  bunch  :  indeed,  they  well  repay  removal  of 
berries  wedged  into  each  other.  Open  bunches 
keep  beet,  so  that  in  cutting  ripe  fruit  this  should 
be  considered.  Outside  borders  in  which  Vines 
carrying  late  Grapes  are  should  be  covered  with 
dry  leaves  or  shutters.  If  the  former,  they  must 
be  merely  put  on  as  a  protection  against  heavy 
rains.  I  do  not  advise  decayed  manure,  the  bor- 
ders being  better  left  uncovered  than  covered 
with  wet  materials.  G.  VVythes. 
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PEEPARINa  FOR  WINTER. 
With  the  leaves  falling  in  such  numbers  all 
around  us,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  should  this  visit  us  soon, 
let  it  not  find  us  unprepared.  There  are  many 
things  that  can  be  done  while  the  weather  is 
mild  that  may  be  of  great  service  in  forwarding 
work  should  severe  weather  set  in  at  an  early 
date.  For  example,  some  of  the  Asparagus 
beds  from  which  it  is  intended  to  lift  roots  for 
forcing  and  from  which  the  summer's  growth 
has  been  removed  ought  to  have  a  dressing  of 
littery  manure  or  half-decayed  leaves  placed 
over  them  to  the  thickness  of  about  9  inches  to 
ward  oflf  the  frost.  By  so  doing  much  inconveni- 
ence is  avoided  during  a  long  spell  of  severe 
weather,  as  the  roots  can  then  be  lifted  at  any 
time  when  required,  for  it  is  seldom  that  frost 
penetrates  far  into  such  material.  Where  the 
ground  is  stiff,  and  therefore  very  retentive, 
this  covering  will  prevent  the  rains  from  mak- 
ing it  pasty,  so  that  digging  may  be  proceeded 
with  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  lifted.  Rhubarb 
has  now  shed  its  leaves  ;  that  intended  for  forc- 
ing may  therefore  be  lifted  and  stored  close  to- 
gether, covering  the  roots  sufficiently  with  litter 
to  ward  off  any  frost.  By  so  doing  there  will 
be  but  little  difliculty  experienced  in  being  able 
to  get  them  at  any  time  they  are  required  for 
placing  in  the  forciBg  house.  Seakale  will  soon 
be  shedding  its  leaves,  and  the  roots  may  be 
lifted  and  laid  in  on  a  north  border  and  after- 
wards covered  with  litter  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  ward  oft'  the  frost.  I  find  Lily  White  the 
best  for  early  forcing,  as  it  grows  much  more 
quickly  than  the  old  form.  To  have  this  vege- 
table of  the  finest  possible  flavour,  it  should  be 
grown  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat  ;  therefore 
those  who  require  early  supplies  should  take  up 
roots  as  soon  as  the  leaves  separate  freely  from 
the  crowns  and  plant  them  thickly  in  a  warm 
cellar.  Here  they  will  grow  gently,  the  growth 
being  both  crisp  and  tender.  Rhubarb  also 
forced  in  this  way  is  far  more  tender  than  that 
grown  more  quickly  in  heated  structures.  A 
portion  of  the  crop  of  Chicory  should  also  be 
taken  up  and  prepared  ready  for  introducing 
into  a  place  to  blanch. 

Many  people  lost  their  Globe  Artichokes 
last  spring  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  frost, 
and  those  saved  wen  so  injured  in  many 
instances  that  it  took  the  whole  summer  for 
them  to  recover.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
remind  such  of  the  necessity  of  being  well  pre- 
pared by  the  time  frost  sets  in.  Globe  Arti- 
chokes are  not  difficult  to  grow  provided  they 
are  treated  properly.  Not  being  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country,  they  need  protection  during 
winter,  particularly  on  cold,  heavy  ground 
where  the  frost  penetrates  to  a  far  greater 
depth  than  it  does  on  light,  sandy  soil.  Ma- 
terial ought  to  be  at  hand  in  readiness  in  case 
frost  should  set  in.  If  the  ground  between  and 
round  the  plants  is  covered  with  leaves  to  the 
thickness  of  about  G  inches,  it  is  seldom  that 
frost  will  harm  them.  On  the  first  approach  of 
severe  weather  the  roots  also  should  be  covered 
with  rough  litter  to  prevent  the  ground  under- 
neath them  from  getting  frozen.  It  does  not 
much  signify  about  the  foliage  being  killed  so 
long  as  the  hearts  of  the  suckers  are  kept  alive, 
as  leaves  will  soon  be  produced  again  on  the 
first  approach  of  warm  weather  in  April.  Any- 
one desirous  of  having  an  early  supply  may 
take  off  some  of  the  suckers  at  the  present  time 
and  plant  them  in  pots,  growing  them  on  in  a 
frame  through  the  winter  and  planting  out  in 
spring.     The  stems   of    Jerusalem   Artichokes 


may  now  be  cut  down,  and  after  lifting  a  supply 
for  present  use,  the  rest  should  be  covered 
with  litter  of  some  kind  to  prevent  the  frost 
from  penetrating  the  ground  that  future  lots 
may  be  lifted  as  required  during  wintry 
weather.  I  have  always  found  that  these. 
Parsnips,  and  Turnips  are  much  more  appre- 
ciated when  lifted  fresh.  Lettuce  in  the  open 
ground  that  are  large  enough  for  use  ought  to 
have  some  boards  placed  round  them  to  form  a 
temporary  frame  on  which  to  rest  the  lights 
when  the  first  approach  of  ssvere  weather  pre- 
sents itself.  Where  these  cannot  be  afforded, 
sticks  bent  over  the  beds  to  support  mats  or 
canvas  covers  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well, 
as  they  will  ward  off  10°  or  12°.  So  far  the  pre- 
sent month,  with  the  exception  of  two  days,  has 
been  wet,  and  more  than  2|  inches  of  rain  has 
fallen.  Others  who  are  situated  in  positions 
like  myself  where  the  ground  is  heavy  will 
understand  the  advantage  of  having  all  vacant 
ground  dug  as  opportunities  present  them- 
selves. I  do  not  advocate  getting  on  such  land 
in  wet  weather  ;  neither  do  I  advise  digging 
where  it  is  intended  to  sow  very  early  crops, 
for  the  looser  such  ground  lies  at  this  time  of 
the  year  the  more  moisture  will  it  hold.  But 
where  sowing  or  planting  is  deferred  till  the 
end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  then  I  recom- 
mend that  the  ground  be  thrown  up  roughly, 
in  order  that  frost  and  air  may  penetrate  as 
deeply  as  possible.  H.  C.  P. 


Tomato  Yellow  King.— I  have  grown  tliis 
variety  tliis  year  and  find  it  aa  excellent  cropper,  the 
fruit  of  rather  delicate  flavour,  flesh  firm,  and  juicy. 
It  is  a  wouder  the  yellow-fruited  kinds  are  not  more 
generallv  grown.  It  has  been  paid  that  they  do  not 
crop  well,  hut  I  have  found  this  kind  quite  up  to  the 
average,  each  fruit  weighing  from  10  oz.  to  14  oz. — 
W.  H.  S.,  Comherford  Sail,  Tamworth. 

Potting    Cauliflower    plants.  —  The     old 

method  of  potting  up  a  number  of  Cauliflowers  for 
early  March  planting  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
as,  though  plants  raised  in  heat  early  in  the  year 
will  be  a  little  later  than  the  autumn  plants,  the 
latter  have  more  size.  Even  a  short  time  in  May, 
at  a  season  vegetables  are  scarce,  is  of  great  value 
to  the  cultivator  who  has  a  large  supply  of  vege- 
tables to  provide.  I  admit  there  are  at  times 
serious  losses  if  the  plants  are  not  placed  in  frames, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  way  they  are  shel- 
tered, also  the  material  potted  up.  Short,  sturdy 
plants  should  be  selected  and  no  coddling  in  fine 
weather  given.  The  plants  will  stand  much  ex- 
posure if  grown  thinly  from  the  start.  Damp  is 
equally  as  injurious  as  frost,  so  that  a  dry  place 
is  important.  Having  a  great  quantity  of  vege- 
tables to  supply  in  the  early  spring,  I  find  the 
potted-up  plants  most  reliable ;  they  can  be 
planted  out  without  shelter  in  March  and  earlier 
in  mild  winters.  By  sowing  in  heat  a  succession 
is  maintained. — G.   W.  S. 

Large  Carrots. — I  was  glad  to  see  "A.  U." 
(p.  376)  drawing  attention  to  this  subject,  for  the 
prevailing  idea  now-a-days  is  to  have  everything 
large,  and  in  many  instances  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  Large  flowers,  large  fruit  and  large  vege- 
tables seem  to  be  all  the  rage.  No  doubt  we  all 
admire  well-grown  specimens  of  all  kinds,  and  if 
these  have  quality  combined  with  siza,  there  is  no 
reason  why  preferencd  should  not  be  given  to 
them,  but  how  seldom  is  this  the  case.  It  is  more 
the  exception  than  the  rule  to  find  the  largest 
specimens  having  the  finest  quality.  Formerly  it 
was  a  rule  with  gardeners  to  sow  Carrots  some 
time  during  the  month  of  April  to  produce  roots 
for  lifting  and  storing  for  winter  use.  In  all 
well-cultivated  gardens  this  idea,  however,  no 
longer  finds  favour,  for  the  roots  produced  from 
such  sowings  often  split,  owing  to  heavy  rains  in 
August,  particularly  on  heavy  soil,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  crop  being  thus  rendered  useless, 
instead  of  sowing  the  main  crop  in  April  I  now 
sow  in  June,  and  for  a  late  supply  towards  the  end 


of  July.  I  am  well  aware  that  such  late  sowing 
would  not  answer  in  all  places,  but  where  large 
supplies  have  to  be  obtained  from  a  limited  spice 
and  two  crops  can  be  taken  instead  of  one,  there 
is  certainly  a  great  advantage,  and  under  good 
cultivation  roots  sufficiently  large  for  the  require- 
ments of  a  gentleman's  table  can  easily  be  obtained 
if  thequick-growing  kindsare  sown.  New  Inter- 
mediate, Matchless  and  others  of  that  class  are 
far  more  useful  than  some  of  the  older  forms  if  the 
seed  is  sown  during  the  month  of  June,  and  may 
be  relied  upon  to  give  general  satisfaction  where 
others  fail,  even  in  districts  where  the  Carrot  fly 
and  wireworm  are  troublesome. — H.  C.  V. 

Savoy  Cabbagas. — So  unduly  eirly  do  we  as 
a  rule  sow  seed  of  these  valuable  hardy  Cabbages, 
that  they  turn  in  during  the  autumn  and  are 
ready  for  use  long  bofore  they  are  required.  Too 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  production 
of  very  early  sorts  which  really  are  not  wanted,  be- 
cause they  turn  in  when  CauliSowers,  early  Brus- 
sels Sprouts,  young  Cabbages,  Coleworts,  &.C.,  are 
plentiful,  as  well  as  late  Runner  Bsans,  Marrows, 
and  other  vegetables.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion, but  of  actual  fact,  that  the  tenderast  eating 
of  Savoy  Cabbages  is  undoubtedly  improved  in 
flavour  and  texture  by  exposure  to  moderate 
frost.  When,  however,  so  advanced  and  frosted, 
then  the  hearts  become  strong  or  else  decay.  A 
variety  that  can  be  sown  in  June  and  will  give 
small,  compact  heads  like  those  of  the  Dwarf 
Green  Curled  or  Early  Ulm  from  November 
onwards  is  far  more  useful  than  varieties  that 
heart  in  during  September  and  October. — A.  D. 


Rose  Garden. 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES. 
Profiting  by  the  experience  of  last  winter 
when  so  many  plants  were  killed  outright  and 
others  seriously  injured  by  the  frost,  cultiva- 
tors should  be  on  their  guard  this  year  and  see 
that  material  is  close  at  hand  to  protect  the 
plants  as  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  a  severe 
frost.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  use  pro- 
tecting material  of  any  kind  until  it  is  really 
wanted,  as  the  longer  the  growth  is  exposed  thp 
better  condition  will  it  be  in  to  resist  the  cold 
when  it  does  come.  I  find  that  in  the  west  of 
England  the  only  protection  Tea  Roses  want  is 
a  cone  of  coal  ashes  heaped  up  the  stem  6  inchts 
to  ;»  inches  high.  Another  good  plan  is  to  take 
some  soil  from  between  the  plants  and  form  a 
cone  with  it  up  the  stem  in  the  same  way  as  is 
advised  for  the  ashes.  In  ground  that  is  likely 
to  retain  a  deal  of  moisture  in  the  winter,  the  re- 
moval of  the  earth  from  between  the  plants  is 
of  considerable  importance,  as  it  assists  in 
draining  away  from  the  plants  any  excess  of 
moisture.  If  I  had  done  this  fifte3n  years  ago 
when  I  had  a  heavy  and  badly  drained  soil  to 
deal  with,  I  should  have  had  a  better  opinion 
of  the  capacity  of  this  class  of  Roses  to  endure 
frost.  Most  cultivators  will  be  content  if  they 
can  save  a  few  inches  of  the  main  stem  above 
ground,  and  by  following  the  above  advice  they 
can  do  so  in  the  majority  of  cases.  According 
to  my  experience,  the  plants  that  sufl'er  most 
from  a  severe  winter  are  those  from  which  the 
fiowers  are  cut  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  In  private  places  this  would  not,  of 
course,  occur  to  any  serious  extent,  but  growers 
who  want  all  the  blooms  they  can  get  and  as 
late  in  the  autumn  as  possible  are  not  so 
favourably  placed.  It  is  these  that  should  use 
eflicient  protection.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  when  the  plants  are  cut  about  in 
this  way  they  are  considerably  weakened,  and 
therefore  not  in  such  good  condition  to  go 
through  a  hard  winter. 

The  condition  of  both  the  H.P.'s  and  Teas 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  just  past  was  quite 
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conclusive  that  there  are  greater  recuperative 
powers  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  I  am 
alluding  to  plants  that  suffered  the  most  from 
the  cold  of  the  last  winter.  The  Teas  in  every 
case  recovered  more  quickly  than  the  strongest 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  This  has  been  so 
manifest  all  the  season,  that  I  regard  the  expe- 
rience of  much  practical  benefit  for  future 
operations. 

I  think  we  have  still  something  to  learn  about 
the  most  suitable  stock  for  weak-growing  Tea 
Roses.  The  Manetti  is  too  vigorous  for  such 
weak  growers  as  Ma  Capucine,  Mme.  Charles 
and  Narcisse.  Do  what  one  wiU,  the  suckers  are 
sure  to  appear,  and  then  all  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
strong  plant  are  lost.  The  trade,  I  think,  should 
use  a  little  more  judgment  in  this  matter  and 
work  the  weak  growers  only  on  the  seedling 
Brier.  The  greatest  failure  I  ever  saw  through 
the  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  plants  was 
some  twelve  years  or  more  ago  at  Cauonteign 
House,  Devon.  At  this  place  several  hundred 
plants  had  been  set  out  in  specially  prepared 
beds.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  when  I  saw 
them,  quite  00  per  cent,  of  the  plants  were 
dead,  all  of  which  had  been  worked  on  the  La 
Grifferaie  stock.  It  is  a  consolation  to  know 
that  this  stock  is  not  much  used  now. 

Referring  to  the  plate  given  in  The  Garden 
for  October  9  of  the  Tea  Rose  Narcisse,  I  do 
not  think  the  drawing  does  the  flower  justice 
in  point  of  colour.  Perhaps  one  could  hardly 
expect  colour-printing  to  bring  out  the  soft  and 
delicate  shading  of  this  delightful  Rose.  You 
have  not  said  a  word  too  much  in  its  praise  as  a 
garden  Rose.  J.  C.  Clakke. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PEAR  DOYENNE  DU  COMICE. 
This  Pear  is  said  to  have  been  raised  in  the 
garden  of  Cornice  Horticole  at  Angers,  and  first 
fruited  in  1849.  In  England  it  is  by  some  con- 
sidered the  best  Pear  in  cultivation,  and  should 
be  included  in  every  collection.  Readers  of 
The  Garden  have  frequently  had  its  merits 
brought  to  their  notice.  It  evidently  delights 
in  a  fairly  warm  situation,  and  the  tree  that  I 
have  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop.  It  is 
growing  against  a  wall  and  in  a  sheltered  corner 
facing  south.  It  scarcely  ever  yields  any 
small  fruit,  or  say  weighing  less  than  10  ozs  , 
while  if  the  fruit  is  early  and  freely  thinned 
out,  the  average  weight  is  nearer  14  ozs.  I 
have  had  individual  fruits  weighing  20  ozs.  I 
have  seen  fine  crops  of  large  and  more  highly 
coloured  fruit  on  more  stunted  trees  also  grow- 
ing against  a  nearly  south  wall,  and  also  good 
crops  on  cordons.  In  every  case  the  fruit  has 
been  first-rate,  the  only  rival  to  it  being  Marie 
Louise  at  its  best.  In  many  gardens  pyramid 
and  espalier-trained  trees  are  to  be  found,  and 
if  these  do  not  produce  fruit  equal  in  size  and 
appearance  to  that  on  trees  grown  on  walls  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  quality.  The  tree 
is  naturally  of  a  stout  and  fruitful  halnt  of 
growth,  and  I  find  the  (,)aince  stock  does  not 
greatly  inflflence  this.  All  things  considered, 
the  Quince  is  perhaps  the  best  stock  that  can 
hi  chosen.  The  soil  in  which  the  tree  is  grow- 
ing is  a  fiirly  strong  clayey  loam,  or  such  as 
suitH  fruit  trees  for  a  long  time  at  any  rate. 
Some  fruits  that  I  exhibited  in  1892  at  a  west 
of  England  Chrysanthemum  show  were  con- 
sidered by  many  ppople  to  be  of  foreign 
growth.  I. 

Synonyms  in  Applea.— Very  useful   to  in 
tending  purcbaeera  must  have  been  the  lists  given 


in  The  Garden'  lately  of  Apples  sold  under 
various  names.  There  are,  however,  still  many 
synonyms  which  1  do  not  remember  to  have  been 
mentioned.  For  instance,  Pineapple  Russet  is 
commonly  known  a?  Golden  Reinette,  the  New 
Hawthornden  as  Graham's  Giant,  that  popular 
Apple  Pott's  Seedling  as  Holland  Pippin,  Earl 
Moira  as  Spencer's  Favourite,  Sleeping  Beauty, 
and  Queen  Caroline,  Stirling  Castle  as  King 
Noble,  Fearn's  Pippin  as  Clifton  Nonsuch,  Red 
Astrachan  as  Duke  of  Devon,  Cox's  Pomona  as 
Red  Ingestre,  Court  Pendu  Plat  as  Woollaton 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange  as  Beauty  of  Hants 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  good  old  Rymer  as 
Caldwell.  Intending  planters  ought  to  be  in- 
formed of  these  synonyms,  as  much  disappoint- 
ment is  likely  to  follow. — J.  C. 

Pears  and  birds. — Where  tits  are  numerous 
the  majority  of  gardeners  are  always  troubled  in 
the  same   way  as   the   two  correspondents  who 


Fear  Doyenne  du  Cornice. 

stated  their  experience  in  last  week's  Garden. 
Have  they  tried  stout  half-inch  meth  netting  ?  I 
have  used  it  now  for  several  years  and  find  it 
answers  the  purpose  admirably.  No  birds  can  get 
though  this,  nor,  if  it  is  piopped  by  sticks  tar 
enough  away  from  the  wall,  can  they  pick  the 
fruit  through  the  net.  It  is  considerably  more 
expensive  at  the  outset,  but,  I  think,  cheapest  in 
the  end,  as  it  also  answers  the  purpose  (double) 
for  spring  protection,  and  in  all  ordinary  seafons 
will  be  found  quite  sufficient.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  already  tried  the  experiment, 
I  may  note  that  "  tapped'  fruit  can  be  preserved 
and  ripened  satisfactorily  by  the  aid  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Make  the  hole  caused  by  the  birds  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  run  in  the  plaster,  smoothing 
down  BO  that  no  air  penetrates  between  the  skin 
and  the  wound,  and  in  nearly  every  case  decay 
will  be  arrested  and  the  fruit  ripen  off  well.  I 
remember  saving  a  batch  of  Melons  once  in  this 
way.     They  were  just  approaching  the  ripening 


stage  when  a  rat  found  its  way  into  the  pit  and 
nibbled  a  lot  of  them.  Premature  decay  would 
certainly  have  set  in  if  I  had  not  resorted  to  the 
plaster  of  Paris.  lie  the  question  of  the  birds, 
what  a  fastidious  taste  they  possess.  1  have  a 
Cornish  Gilliflower  Apple  growing  between  an 
Adam's  Pearmain  and  a  King  Pippin,  and  one 
would  have  thought  the  two  latter,  being  much 
more  attractive  in  appearance,  would  be  tapped. 
No  such  thing ;  the  birds  ignore  their  existence 
and  make  straight  for  the  Gilliflower,  every  fruib 
of  which  would  be  spoiled  if  I  did  not  net  the 
tree.  There  was,  by  the  way,  a  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  blackbirds  and  thrushes  last  summer. 
They  must  have  succumbed  in  great  numbers 
during  the  severe  weather  experienced  early  in 
the  year.  — E.  B.,  Claremonl. 

Apple  Duck'a-bill. — I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  any  reference  to  this  cooking  Apple  in 
The  Garden.  Probably  it  is  but  little  known. 
When  the  tree  under  my  charge  first  fruited,  1, 
being  ignorant  of  its  name,  sent  a  few  fruits  to  the 
editor,  who  replied  that  it  was  Duck's-bill  of 
Sussex,  bince  then  I  have  seen  it  in  the  lists  of 
several  trade  growers,  and  believe  it  is  highly 
thought  of  in  Sussex,  the  county  from  whence  it 
takes  its  name.  However,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz., 
that  for  a  long-keeping  cooking  Apple  of  splendid 
quality  it  will  take  a  lot  of  beating.  The  fruit  is 
of  medium  size,  rather  rough  in  the  skin,  and  in- 
tensely red  next  the  sun.  If  nob  quite  such  a 
heavy  cropper  as  some  standard  sorts,  its  long- 
keeping  qualities  and  general  excellence  when 
cooked  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  every  orchard.  In 
March  and  April  Duck's-bill  is  not  to  be  despised 
in  the  dessert. — J.  C. 


GRAFTING  VINES. 


Can  I  with  hopes  of  success  graft  Black  Ham- 
burgh on  Foster's  Seedbng,  Mrs.  Pearson,  and 
Madresfield  Court?  Also,  can  I  graft  Gros  Col- 
man  and  Black  Alicante  on  Lady  Downe's,  Muscats 
of  Alexandria  and  Syrian '; — X.  Y.  Z. 

*^*  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  are  frequently  used 
as  stocks  for  other  varieties,  and  answer  remark- 
ably well  too,  but  it  is  not  often  that  this  eld 
favourite  is  grafted  on  or  inarched  on  Foster's 
Seedling,  Mrs.  Pearson,  or  Madresfield  Court. 
Doubtless  "X.  Y.  Z."  has  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  wishing  to  change  the  character  of  the 
Vines  of  the  three  last  named,  but  would  have 
done  well  to  state  them.  We  graft  or  inarch 
comparatively  weakly  growers  on  to  more  robust 
varieties,  thereby  rendering  them  more  easy  of 
culture,  while  the  more  rank-growing,  non-fruit- 
ful varieties  can  be  made  most  productive  by  being 
established  on  stocks  that  have  a  restraining  in- 
fluence on  their  growth.  Both  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  excellent 
stocks  for  either  weakly-oonstitutioned  varieties- 
or  shy- bearers.  Madresfield  Court  alto  proves  a 
good  stock  for  strong  growers,  and  I  have  known 
Foster's  Seedling  similarly  utilised  with  good 
results.  Mrs.  Pearson  is  late  in  ripening  and  not 
a  strong  grower,  but  might  yet  be  converted  into 
a  stock  for  Black  Hamburgh.  Grcs  Colman  and 
Alicante  would  succeed  well  on  Lady  Downe's  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  I  should  say  Syrian 
would  not  be  a  good  stock  for  either  of  them,  as  it 
is  a  ^'ery  strong  grower.  It  is  the  usual  practice 
to  place  one  black  variety  upon  another  of  the- 
same  colour,  treating  white  Grapes  similarly, 
but  there  is  no  real  necessity  for  this  arrange- 
ment. For  instance,  same  of  the  best  Gros  Maroc 
I  have  ever  tasted,  or  nearly  the  only  berries  of 
the  variety  that  I  could  truthfully  say  were  fairly 
good  in  qualitv,  were  cut  from  a  rod  inarched  on 
to  a  Vine  of  Foster's  Seedling.  In  this  instance 
there  was  no  appreciable  difierence  in  the  size  of 
bunch  or  berries  on  inarched  rods  and  those  on 
own-root  Vines  of  Gios  Maroc,  but  many  years  ago 
I  remember  taking  note  of  the  behaviour  of  rods 
of  Black  Prince  inarched  on  to  old  Vines  of  com- 
mon Sweetwater  that  had  been  largely  planted  in 
the  vineries  by  mistake.  Grand  rods  were  formed 
and  handsome  bunches  were  expected.     Instead 
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of  this,  neither  the  bunches  nor  the  berries  were 
any  larger  than  those  of  the  stock,  all  being  de- 
cidedly small.  That  was  what  might  be  termed 
an  unhappy  marriaje,  and  serves  to  act  as  a 
warning  against  grafting  any  but  the  most  robust 
growers  on  to  a  weakly  stock.  Late,  or  compara- 
tively late,  varieties  may  be  grafted  on  to  early 
varieties,  but  if  a  rod  or  two  of  the  latter  is  saved 
it  will  most  probably  be  found  that  these  will 
stare  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  late  variety, 
and  have  all  the  best  of  them  throughout  in  con- 
sequence. That  was  my  experience  with  the 
Black  Hamburgh  as  a  stock  for  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  if  "X.  Y.  Z."  experiments  so  extensively 
as  he  seems  inclined  to  do,  he,  too,  may  have  some 
curious  experiences  to  relate  in  futuro  years. 
Bottle-grafting  is  the  easiest  and  surest  way  of 
establishing  one  variety  upon  another,  and  this 
should  be  done  after  the  stock  has  commenced 
active  growth,  the  scions  being  dormant.  If  the 
latter  are  kept  plunged  in  the  open  ground  during 
thewinter.this  will  retard  them  sufficiently. — W.I. 


THRIPS  ON  VINES. 


HtJW  can  I  get  rid  of  thrips,  which  has  ove,rrun  an 
eirly  vinery  of  Hamburghs  and  also  Gros  Colman 
and  Black  Alicante  in  a  late  vinery?  The  Lady 
Downe's  in  the  same  house  and  on  the  north  side 
(the  house  is  span-roofed)  the  thrips  has  not 
touched.  Would  it  be  of  any  use  to  take  away 
during  the  winter  the  surface  soil  in  the  vineries 
and  replace  it  with  fresh  soil?  With  what  should 
I  paint  the  Vines  ?  I  have  used  soft  soap,  sulphur, 
tobacco-juice,  lampblack,  and  cow-manure. — 
X.  Y.  Z. 

*,*  Of  the  two  species  of  thrips  the  worst  to 
contend  with  is  the  yellow  one.  In  some  gardens 
the  Vines  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
latter,  which,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  proximity 
of  forest  trees,  has  proved  most  injurious  in 
spite  of  rather  drastic  remedial  proceedings  taken 
against  it.  In  order  to  be  effective,  fumigation 
with  tobacco  paper  must  be  .'trong,  and  if  slightly 
over-heated  or  if  the  leaves  happen  to  he  damp, 
wholesale  burning  may  take  place.  "X.  Y"^.  Z." 
will  do  well  to  once  more  try  preventive  measures. 
During  the  winter  give  the  roofs  and  back  walls 
of  the  houses  a  thorough  cleansing,  and  then  take 
the  pruned  rods  in  hand.  Clear  them  of  all  loose 
bark,  more  especially  about  the  joints  or  spurs, 
and  then  scrub  them  twice  over  with  hot  soapy 
water,  every  crevice  or  lurking  place  of  the  insect 
in  any  stage  of  growth  being  searched  out. 
This  will  prove  far  more  effective  than  thick  vile 
mixtures  such  as  ."X.  Y.  Z."  mentions.  Too 
much  value  is  often  attached  to  this  daubing  of 
Vine  rods.  When  the  mixture  used  istoo  thick  to  be 
easily  applied  with  a  brush  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  use  it  effectively,  and  in  careless  hands  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  remedy  very  often  proves  quite 
the  opposite,  favouring  the  comfortable  wintering 
of  insect  pests  rather  than  otherwise.  In  addition 
to  well  scrubbing  the  rods  "  X.  Y'.  Z."  may  dress 
them  with  a  thinner  concoction  than  formerly, 
substituting  enough  clayey  water  to  slightly 
thicken  it  for  the  lamp-black  and  cow  manure. 
After  the  rods  are  finally  .'<lung  up,  remove  all 
rubbish  and  the  surface  soil  in  the  vinery,  quite 
baring  the  topmost  roots,  replacing  with  a  rich 
compost,  that  is  if  it  is  an  inside  border  and  the 
Vines  are  in  need  of  assistance.  A  dry  atmosphere 
is  very  favourable  to  the  spread  of  thrips,  and  in 
addition  to  keeping  up  the  requisite  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air,  keep  a  close  look-out  for  any 
that  may  appear  on  the  leaves,  sponging  with 
soapy  water  directly  it  is  seen. — W.  I. 


is   interesting  at  our  autumn  shows  to  see  how  I  RadclifFe  Cooke,  M.P.,  on  cider-making  in  Franco 


Showy  Pears  and  Apples.  -Most  of  us  have 
a  weakness  for  showy  fruits,  and  Pears  are  no  ex- 
ception. Unfortunately,  the  showy  Vfirieties  take 
the  eye  and  we  must  grow  them.  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  one  of  the  handsomest  October  Pears,  if 
sent  to  market  will  command  a  good  price,  where- 
as the  smaller  and  superior  Louise  Bonne  of  .Jersey 
or  Marie  Louise  will  realise  far  lower  prices.     It 


judges'  tastes  differ.  Some  say  we  must  recognise 
8iz3  and  dishes  of  Pitmaston,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
arid  even  Grosse  Calebasse  and  General  Todtleben 
will  be  placed  before  Doyenni5  du  Cornice,  Thomp- 
son's an  I  Marie  Louise.  It  requires  strong-minded 
judges  to  pass  over  these  large  fruits  and  give  the 
awards  to  flavour  and  good  quality.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  really  good  fruits  are  in  a  few  in- 
stances given  the  premier  awards.  I  think  we 
have  of  late  years  paid  far  too  much  attention  to 
mere  size  in  fruit,  and  to  a  certain  extent  exhibi- 
tors now  run  in  one  groove,  flavour,  keeping  quali- 
ties and  any  other  good  points  being  unnoticed 
in  Apples  and  Pears.  I  also  note  many  of  the 
newer  kinds  of  these  fruits  if  large  are  much 
s.ught  after  by  exhibitors.  Many  new  Apples 
have  been  raised  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, but  how  few  of  these  are  equal  in  (|uality  to 
the  older  kinds.  I  admit  size  in  most  cases  is 
the  only  gain,  this  being  at  the  loss  of  quality. 
I  recently  noticed  in  these  pages  a  plea  for  classes 
of  fruits  at  large  exhibitions  of  those  kinds  noted 
forquality,  size  being  of  secondary  importance.  I 
gladly  note  this  plea  for  quality,  and  would  go 
further,  and  add  we  may  also  consider  keeping 
qualities  and  the  crop  also,  as  many  of  the  large 
showy  fruits  are  indifferent  croppers  and  poor 
k(  e])er.s.  Some  of  the  newer  Apples  and  Pears  can- 
not be  termed  fecondrate.  Large  Apples  and  Pears 
are  very  misleading. — W.  S.  M. 

Damson*-. — I  was  much  interested  in  the 
article  by  "  W.  G.  C."  (p.  3.57)  on  Damsons,  and 
I  should  like  to  impress  on  anyone  who  is  going 
in  for  their  culture  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that, 
although  they  certainly  do  grow  and  bear  fruit  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  or  situation,  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  difference  in  the  crops  borne  by  trees 
planted  on  good  soil  and  those  on  stony,  thin 
soils.  The  prevalent  idea  that  a  hedgerow  or 
any  out  of- the- way  corner  is  good  enough  for 
Damsons  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  unfortunate. 
I  had  this  fact  very  forcibly  impressed  on  me 
during  the  past  summer.  I  planted  a  good  many 
trees,  mostly  of  the  Crittenden  or  Cluster  Dam- 
son, during  the  past  twelve  years,  and  they  are 
now  fine  trees,  for  having  pruned  them  after  the 
Kentish  style,  stopping  all  the  strong  shoots, 
they  have  dense  heads  of  short  fruitful  spurs, 
and  the  tiny  shoots  are  as  thickly  set  with  fruit 
as  bunches  of  Grapes.  During  the  severe  drought 
in  June  and  early  part  of  July  the  trees  suffered 
considerably  where  planted  on  light  stony  ground, 
the  foliage  dropping  off  by  reason  of  red  spider 
attacks,  while  a  good  deal  of  the  fruit  dropped  as 
well  On  deeper  and  richer  soil  the  trees  finished 
a  splendid  crop.  Of  cour.se,  very  much  could  be 
done  by  mulching,  watering,  spraying  the  trees, 
&o.,  to  check  red  spider,  but  there  is  nothing  like 
planting  on  good  sod  and  treating  liberally  after- 
wards. Large  fruits  sold  freely,  while  the  small 
ones  were  a  drug  on  the  market. — J.  Groom,  Gos- 
port. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HEREFORD  FRUIT 

SHOW. 

At  the  above  show,  held  November  5  and  6,  there 
were  several  very  interesting  features  not  usually 
present  at  many  of  our  exhibitions.  One  of  the 
most  striking  was  a  collection  of  cider  Apples  and 
cider  sent  by  the  French  Pomological  Sociaty. 
Each  dish  consisted  of  ten  Applet,  selected 
from  six  districts  in  France,  viz  ,  .Normandy, 
Picardy,  Morhihan,  Cotes  du  Nord.  Loire  In 
feril-urr,  End  lie  et  Vilaine,  sixty  |lite-i  or  ten 
dishes  trcm  each.  For  comparison,  Mr.  .J.  Wat- 
kins,  Pomona  Nurseries,  HerefcrJ.  staged  thirty- 
eight  dishes  and  nine  baskets  of  Herefordshire 
cider  fruit,  which  far  surpassed  the  French  ex- 
hibits in  siz-5  of  fruit,  colour,  and  cleanliness.  To 
make  his  display  more  interesting  and  instructive, 
Mr.  Watkins  had  labelled  each  variety  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  French  fruit,  stating  its  quali- 
ties as  a  crnp])er,  habit  of  growth,  its  bloom, 
fruit,  juice  density,  flavour,  sugar,  and  tannin. 
It  appeared  from  the  lecture  delivered   by  Mr. 


and  the  system  of  exhibiting,  that  all  exhibitors 
are  obliged  to  give  full  instructions  as  to  the  v\- 
riety,  form  of  growth,  situation,  aspect,  soil,  &c. 
In  this  way  their  shows  are  infinitely  more  practi- 
cil  and  of  greater  national  service  than  our  own, 
and   I   feel  convinced   that  if  we  adopted  similar 
plans  at  our  hardy  fruit  exhibitions  there  would 
be  fewer  useless  sorts  grown  and  a  better  class  of 
fruit  generally  cultivated  in   this  country.     It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  an  important  society  like  that  of 
Herefordshire  will  see  their  way  to  adopt  this  im- 
proved system  in  the  future.     Several  thousand 
dishes   are   annually   staged   at   their   November 
show,  and  if  all  these  varieties  were  labelled  as 
described  above,   there   is  no   question    that  the 
society  would   give   a   grand  .object   lesson     and 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  county  by  indicat- 
ing to  intending  planters  what  to  plant  and  what 
to  avoid.     Take,   for  instance.    Belle    Dubois   or 
Gloria  Mundi   Apple,  which  was   staged  in  fine 
condition :  very  few  would  plant  it  if  the  variety 
was  described  as  a  strong  grower,  prone  to  canker, 
shy  bearer,  seldom   producing  a  good  crop,  fruit 
often  of  ugly  shape,  and  very  uneven  in  sizs.   There 
are  many  other  Apples  and  Pears  that  are  stiged 
in  splendid  form  at  our  great  shows  that  would 
seldom  be  planted  if  their  true  character  was  thus 
defined,    and  it   must  be  patent  to  all  practical 
men  that  some  such   measures  are  necessary  to 
make  our  fruit  exhibitions  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Pears  in  the  collections  were  not;  so  well  repre- 
sented as  on  former  occasions  at  Hereford,  but 
the    single    dish    classes    were    first-rate.      The 
Doyenne    du    Cornice    Pears  which   secured   the 
premier    award    for    Mr.    J.     W.     Bulmsr    were 
magnificent,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  Marie 
Louise  staged  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman,  who  was 
an  easy  first.     In  the  any  variety  cUss  of  Pears 
for  flavour,  Lady  Emily   Foley,  Stoke  Edith,  se- 
cured first  place  with  a  delicious  dish  of  Thomp- 
son's.    In  this  class  there  was  a  great  difference 
in    the  same  varieties,  only  two   good  dishes  of 
Thompson's  appearing  ;  the  flavour  of  the  others 
was  poor.     Marie   Louise  could    be  described  as 
fair.   Doyenne  du   Comice  surpassing  it,  but  not 
equal  to  the  first  prize  Thompson's.    Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  obtained  first  place  as  the  best-flavoured 
Apple,  and  the  dish   of  the   same  variety  in  the 
first   prize  collection   of   thirty  dishes  of  Apples 
from  Glowston  Court   gained  the  award  for  the 
best  dish  of  dessert  Apples  in  the  show.     A  prize 
was   offered   by   Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Hereford,  for  a 
more  tasteful  arrangement  of  cut  blooms  of  Chry- 
santhemums.    The  stand  taking   first  prize  was  a 
decided   improvement   on    anything   else  seen  at 
Hereford.     The  blooms  were  well  up  above  the 
stands,  which  were  faced  with  nice  green   Moss, 
on    this   sprays   of   Maiden-hair    Fern   had    been 
fixed,  on  which  the  blooms  seemed  to  sit.     At  the 
close  of  the  second  day  the   Fern   appeared  as 
fresh  as  if  only  just   picked,  and,  judging  from 
the  unstinted  praise  and  admiration  bestowed  on 
this   exhibit   by  ladies  and   others,  this  style  of 
showing    cut     blooms    is    worthy    cf    imitation. 
Several    competitors    in    this   class    had    placed 
coloured  foliage  on  the  stands  as  a  groundwork, 
but  the  effect  was   by  no  means   pleasing  or  in 
good  taste,  as  the  colour  of  the  blooms  and  the 
foliage  did  not  harmonise  at  all  well. 

W.  R.  H. 


NOTES  FROIM  ALMONDSBURY. 
Ipom.ea  r.  cniRULEA  has  been  blooming  freely  here* 
Some  forms  are  jiure  white,  but  the  common  type 
is  a  wonderfully  fine  blue.  Why  does  this  Ipoma^a 
develop  rather  blunt  thorns  on  its  leaves  and 
stems  ?  I  have  never  noticed  them  before.  I  once 
saw  a  deep-coloured  Castor-oil  Plant  about  S  feet; 
high  outside  an  iron  house  in  Kimberley  covered 
with  this  Ipomiea  ;  the  effect  was  very  fine.  Lately 
I  had  some  roots  of  Ipoma'a  pandurata  dug  up. 
After  digging  down  3  feet  my  gardener  broke  off 
the  root,  a  solid  mass  about  G  pounds  weight  like 
an  enormous  Potato.  I  wonder  how  much  was 
left  in  the  ground.  This  species  blooms  well  here. 
I  bloomed  single  Cactus  Dahlias  this  year  in  five 
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months  from  seed,  and  have  now  quantities  of 
Cyclamen  in  bloom  from  seed  sown  in  February. 
The  Marguerite  Carnation  is  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind.  My  own  plants  have  had  no  very  great 
care  bestowed  on  them.  There  are  some  plants  I 
should  like  to  hurry  up  a  bit.  Eremurus  robustus, 
a  five-year-old  when  procured,  I  have  cared  for 
for  three  years,  but  I  think  it  doubtful  if  I  shall 
bloom  it  in  1896,  and  when  it  has  flowered  it  will 
probably  disappear.  Iris  Kiempferi,  auction  bought 
dried  clumps,  bloomed  well  with  me  this  year. 
I  have  never  done  anything  with  them  before.  The 
secret  is  rich  soil  and  putting  them  near  a  pump, 
whence  give  them  a  daily  soaking.  For  a  quaint, 
tall  and  graceful  winter  blooming  plant  let  me  re- 
commend Antholyza  bicolor  in  a  pot.  I  know 
nothing  quite  like  it.     I  accidentally  dried  mine 


MUSA  ENSETE  IN  CORNWALL. 

The  Abyssinian  Bananas  here  shown  are  Musa 
Ensete.  The  one  at  the  extreme  right  is  10  feet 
high.  The  seed  was  sown  in  February,  1894,  and 
the  seedling  was  planted  out  in  the  open  in  June 
of  the  same  year.  The  plant  was  taken  up  and 
put  into  a  box  at  the  end  of  October,  and  put 
out  again  last  June.  The  one  on  the  right  of 
the  figure  was  raised  from  seed  in  June,  1894, 
and  planted  out  this  last  June.  The  large  one 
on  the  left  was  i  2  feet  high  last  October,  when 
I  put  a  wooden  shed  over  it.  All  the  old 
leaves  died  in  March  and  those  shown  are  this 
year's  growth.  A  small  one  at  the  extreme  left 
survived    two    winters    with    only     mat    pro- 


and  north  winds  being  apt  to  disfigure  the  foliage 
and  lower  its  blooming  capacity.  It  also  requires 
a  well-drained  soil,  thriving  better  in  light  soils 
than  in  those  of  a  heavy  character.  Where  soil 
and  situation  are  favourable  this  Clethra  should 
find  a  place.  — J.  C.  B. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SPOILING  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  a  note  on  this  subject 
in  The  Garden  animadverting  on  two  points 
in  connection  with  our  great  autumn  tiower  — 
the  tasteless  and  hideous  way  in  which  it  was. 


Musa  Ensete  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Howard  Fox  at  Rosehill,  Falmouth. 


off  in  the  summer;  now  they  bloom  at  the  time 
they  would  naturally  in  their  own  country. 
Would  not  more  plants  from  Africa's  sunny  climes 
prefer  to  bloom  at  the  time  natural  to  them  if 
they  were  encouraged  to  do  bo  ':  The  new  Phypalis 
Franchetti  is  very  much  admired  here  ;  the  colour 
is  wonderful.  lam  sowing  eeed  today.  Erythrina 
critta-galli  as  well  as  E.  Kaffreana  are  among 
my  failures  ;  the  latter  has  severe  thorns  on  both 
sides  of  its  leaves.  I  hear  it  blooms  freely  in 
Grahamstown  gardens,  whence  indeed  my  seed 
came.  There  it  has  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  winter 
and  a  very  hot  sun  in  summer.  The  Water  Lily 
garden  pictures  are  very  charming.  My  brother, 
Frank  Miles,  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
these.  It  is  delightful  that  another  has  succeeded 
80  well  with  them.  C.  O.  Mii.es. 


taction,  but  the  roots  were  mostly  killed  and 
it  had  to  make  new  ones  ;  hence  the  diminished 
size.  The  shrub  immediately  behind  the  figure 
is  Desfontainea  spinosa  in  full  flower.  The 
Acacia  in  the  background  is  A.  lophantha, 
behind  this  Cordyline  indivisa.  The  shrub  to 
the  left  of  the  big  Banana  is  Carpenteria  cali- 
fornica,  which  flowers  annually.  The  bed  in 
which  the  big  Banana  is  has  an  edging  of  Tresine 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high.  Howard  Fox. 
Rosehill,  Falmouth. 

Clethra  alnifolia.— There  is  something  very 
attractive  in  a  well  developed  specimen  of  this 
flowering  shrub.  It  is  unfortunately  somewhat 
tender  and  reijuires  a  sheltered  situation,  cold  east 


shown  and  the  way  in  which  florists  were 
destroying  the  whole  natural  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Since  that  time  an 
immense  reform  has  taken  place  in  the  way  ii> 
which  all  flowers  are  shown  at  our  horticultural 
exhibitions,  and  taste  and  individual  fancy  are 
fast  removing  the  old  soul-deadening  monotony 
which  was  dictated  by  the  want  of  taste  of  the 
old  florists,  whose  ideas  of  beauty  were  founded 
on  the  compass  and  the  cut  Turnip.  In  the 
Chrysanthemum,  amateurs  have  had  sufiicient 
courage  also  to  rebel  against  their  gardeners- 
and  to  discard  that  hideous  Cauliflower-like 
abortion,  the  incurved  variety,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  trained  specimens.  Little  progress  has 
been  made,  however,  in  giving  us  fairly  good 
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single  varieties,  wliich  to  my  mind  form  the 
most  expressive  development  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum. For  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
are  no  singles  offered  which  are  early  enough 
for  the  open  air,  though  they  are  far  more 
capable  of  surviving  damp  and  early  frosts  than 
heavy  double  flowers  crowded  with  petals,  and 
which  can  only  really  come  to  perfection  in  quite 
dry  and  fairly  warm  weather.  So  far  as  indoor 
Chrysanthemums  go,  it  is  true  that  the  incurved 
varieties  are  being  driven  out,  but  a  heavy 
price  is  being  paid  for  this  victory.  The  elegant 
wildness  and  orderly  confusion  of  the  Japanese 
sorts  are  being  trimmed  away  into  as  close  an 
imitation  of  the  lamented  incurved  kinds  as  our 
florists  dare  to  venture  upon.  We  are  presented 
with  flat  monstrosities  with  thick,  tangled 
centres  and  a  fringe  of  irregular  petals.  The 
Cauliflower  or  cricket  ball  ideal  of  the  florist  is 
now  succeeded  by  as  close  an  imitation  as  pos- 
sible of  the  domestic  mop,  stick  and  all.  It  is 
true  that  the  stick  is  being  shortened,  simply 
because  ordinary  humanity  is  not  till  enough 
to  live  up  to  the  floral  level  of  the  show  Chry- 
santhemum. We  already  have  flowers  of  this 
sort  as  big  as  the  top  of  a  hat,  or  even  as  a 
small  soup  plate.  Within  a  few  years,  if  we 
progress  in  this  fashion,  the  mop  ideal  will  be 
reached,  and  we  shall  have  e.xact  copies  of  that 
familiar  implement  in  size  as  well  as  in  general 
appearance.  Surely  this  is  not  progress,  but 
retrogression.  As  time  goes  on,  people  of  taste 
in  floral  matters  are  more  and  more  ccnsider- 
ing  the  Lilies  of  the  field,  and  finding  how  true 
it  is  that  all  the  glories  of  Solomon  cannot  vie 
with  them.  They  are  realising  that  every 
flower  has  a  natural  character  and  expression, 
and  that  to  pervert  these  is  to  bring  about  the 
survival  of  the  unfittest,  not  only  from  a  scien- 
tific, but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Hence 
the  revival  of  the  taste  for  natural  hardy 
flowers,  and  the  preference  for  the  humble 
flowers  of  the  Alps  and  of  our  own  and  other 
fields,  hedges,  and  woods,  instead  of  for  the 
pedantic  and  ignorant  fancies  and  taste  of  the 
"  florist  "  of  thirty  years  ago.  To  all  this  general 
progress  the  Chrysanthemum  is  an  exception. 
It  is  retrograding  and  spoiling  under  the  per- 
verted taste  of  our  great  growers  and  fanciers. 
For  all  decorative  purposes  the  outdoor  sorts, 
poor  as  they  are,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
newest  prize  varieties,  notwithstanding  all  their 
gold,  silver,  or  bronze  medals.  We  have  im- 
proved the  way  of  showing  Chrysanthemums, 
but  that  is  useless  if  the  flower  itself  is  to  be- 
come an  ugly  monstrosity.  J.  J.   R. 


FADED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
When  blooms  that  have  long  drooping  florets 
are  staged  from  a  week  to  ten  days  after  they  were 
at  their  best,  then  every  day,  especially  if  the 
weather  be  damp,  tells  upon  them  adversely,  the 
lower  petals  turning  brown  and  wearing  a  dirty, 
bedraggled  appearance.  The  presenting  of  such 
blooms  at  a  show  is  a  grave  mistake.  If  judges, 
less  dazzled  by  mere  size  and  bulk,  would  resolve 
to  ignoie  these  large  stale  blooms  and  to  favour- 
ably regard  only  those  even  if  somewhat  smaller, 
yet  quite  fresh,  we  should  soon  cause  the  entire 
disappearance  of  these  stale  blooms,  not  a  few  of 
which  have  already  done  duty  at  shows  several 
days  previously.  To  require  size,  depth  and 
solidity  in  Japanese  flowers  early  in  November  is 
all  very  well,  but  later  these  requirements  should 
be  made  secondary  to  freshness  and  brightness, 
with  an  entire  absence  of  stale  or  dirty  petals! 
Such  blooms  as  these  would  be  as  creditable  to 
the  grower  in  the  middle  of  November  as  would 
blooms  equally  fresh  and  one-third  larger  and 
fuller  when  the  month  opens.  Looking  over  the 
recent  show  at  Kingston  on  the  second  day,  I 
cauld  but  notice  in  brighter  light  how  favourably 


the  incurved  Japanese  flowers  compared  with  those 
of  the  loose-petalled  section.  These  have  no  be- 
draggled aspect,  and,  because  of  their  solidity  and 
substance  of  petal,  seem  to  keep  fresh  so  much 
longer.  It  seems  as  if  for  late  showing  it  would 
be  wise  to  grow  these  solid  incurved  varieties 
more  largely.  Their  demerit  is  that  they 
are  stiff  and  formal  in  appearance  compared  with 
the  more  tasselled  flowers.  If,  however,  they 
are  less  susceptible  to  damping  and  keep  fresher 
so  much  longer,  then  their  merits  in  these  re- 
spects to  a  large  extent  counterbalance  their  de- 
merits. Blooms  of  this  description  being,  as  a 
rule,  not  so  large  as  are  the  flowers  of  the  tasselled 
aection,  do  not  harmonise  with  them  in  stands, 
but  they  would  very  well  with  second-sized  very 
fresh  flowers,  especially  of  such  varieties  as 
Colonel  Chase,  Commandant  Blusset,  William 
Seward,  Golden  Gate,  a  lovely  variety,  and  others 
of  that  solid  reflexed  type.  Apart  even  from  the 
difference  in  freshness  tasselled  and  incurved 
Japanese  flowers  present  later,  the  two  forms 
need  division,  and  a  regular  section  of  incurved 
Japanese  should  be  formed.  Very  fine  and  fresh 
at  Kingston  of  the  latter  were  Robert  Owen,  Lord 
Brooke,  Louise,  Viscountess  Hambledon,  Mme. 
Rozain,  Mme.  Alf.  Chatin,  Mr.  Denne,  R.  C. 
Kingston,  deep  red,  Silver  King,  Beauty  of 
Castlewood,  Mrs.  Harman-Payne  when  of  in- 
curved form,  and  the  quaint  Good  Gracious, 
which  belongs  almost  to  the  type.  The  American 
Philadelphia  incurved  Japanese  was  at  Kingston 
very  poor.  Probably  we  shall  see  little  of  it 
in  future  years.  However,  the  list  given  can  be 
largely  added  to,  and  those  who  grow  the  section 
for  late  purposes  will  find  there  is  great  gain. 
That  superb  variety  Robert  Owen  is  a  good 
keeper,  for  a  good  bloom  of  it  last  year  was  shown 
two  weeks  in  succession.  HoweA'er,  I  do  not 
advocate  the  holding  over  of  flowers  in  that  way, 
far  from  it,  but  the  fact  stated  serves  to  show 
how  well  the  incurved  varieties  keep.  One  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  holding  of  shows  over  so 
long  a  period  as  four  weeks  is  that  whilst  some 
encourage  the  production  of  early  flowers,  others 
favour  late  ones,  and  thus  the  blooming  season  is 
prolonged.  A.  D. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS   AS   ANNUALS. 
When  we  look  back  upon  the  last  decade  of 
Chrysanthemum-growing  it  is  quite  easy  to  dis- 
cern the  great  strides  that   have   been   made, 
more  particularly  with  respect  to  English-raised 
seedlings.     Indeed,  the  advances  seem  so  great 
and  the  seedlings  obtained  so  meritorious,  that 
our  friends  across  the  seas  (French  as  well  as 
American)    will    soon    find    formidable    rivals 
among  the  specialists  in  England.     Less  than 
ten  years  ago  Mr.   Robert  Owen,   of  Maiden- 
head, was  undecided  as  to  the  best  way  of  se- 
curing seed  from  home-grown  plants.     To-day 
his  name  is  almost  a  household  word  as  a  raiser 
of  some  of  the  finest  English  seedlings.     The 
whole  thing  is  so  interesting,  especially  so  to 
amateurs  whose  living  is  not  dependent  on  the 
results  of  their  labour,  that  anyone  having  a  small 
house  at  disposal  may  grow  and  prove  a  few 
seedlings  each  year.  The  seedlings  are  so  varied 
and  very  often  so  difierent  from  what  may  have 
been  expected,  that  novelties  are  sure  to  result. 
For  two  or  three  years  past  I  have  raised  a  few 
seedlings  from  my  own  seed,  and  the  results  are 
so  encouraging,  that  I  am  tempted  to  detail  my 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  those  having  more 
spare  time  at  their  disposa'.     1  have  not  the 
slightest    idea  upon   what    lines   our    English 
specialists  save  seed,  or  what  they  consider  the 
surest  way  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply  of  pollen. 
My  own  notion  of  the  matter  is  that  two-year- 
old   plants  may  invariably  be  relied  upon  for 
securing  pollen  in   plenty,  and  not  only  this, 
but  flowers  also  of  a  kind  that  are  more  certain 
to  ripen  seed.     The  plants  intended  for  seed- 
bearing  must  be  set  apart  from  those  which  are 


grown  for  flower- producing,  and  should  on  no 
account  be  highly  fed.  Indeed,  two  years  ago 
I  harvested  a  nice  bit  of  seed  in  December 
from  cuttings  inserted  in  the  June  previous, 
but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  ex- 
perience. By  confining  the  plants  to  medium- 
sized  pots  and  a  poor  soil,  flowers  thin  and 
poor  in  character  will  result,  and  these  are 
much  the  best  even  in  the  first  year.  Then 
the  same  plants  may  be  grown  another  year 
also,  and  the  thin,  wiry  wood  that  follows 
will  be  found  first-rate  for  the  purpose.  What 
I  have  done  so  far  has  been  with  white  and  yellow 
kinds,  and  with  a  view  to  get  a  more  generally 
dwarf  habit.  We  have  now  some  good  material 
to  work  upon  of  dwarf  habit  and  bearing  fine 
flowers,  so  that  it  should  be  easy  to  keep  the 
stature  of  all  future  kinds  within  reasonable 
limits.  Where  the  pollen  is  not  required,  I 
pull  out  all  the  disc  florets  and  anthers  ;  this  I 
find  causes  the  outer  florets  to  come  more  to  the 
centre. 

The  florets  are  cut  away  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  Where  this  is  done  while  the  flower  is 
comparatively  young,  what  is  left  of  the  florets 
often  expands,  and  thus  the  essential  organs 
are  distinctly  visible.  By  the  aid  of  a  lens 
these  latter  may  be  watched  from  day  to  day, 
and  when  ready  to  receive  the  pollen  may  be 
duly  fertilised  and  noted  accordingly.  There 
may  be  other  ways  equally  successful  for  secur- 
ing flowers  and  pollen,  but  the  above  is  my  own 
experience  and  which  so  far  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  seed-producing. 

By  growing  the  seedlings  in  pots  the  plants 
may  be  flowered  the  same  year  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
some  plants  now  going  out  of  bloom  from  seed 
sown  on  January  10,  1895.  The  first  seedling 
appeared  eight  days  after  the  seed  was  sown, 
and  the  plant  flowered  early  in  October,  ai; 
about  3  feet  high,  the  growth  very  compact,  the 
flowers  chestnut-bronze.  This  resulted  from 
crossing  two  yellow  kinds,  Mrs.  Hawkins  as  seed 
parent  and  Admiral  Symonds  as  pollen  parent. 
Two  of  my  unflowered  seedlings  of  1894  have 
produced  pure  white  flowers,  in  one  of  the  ex- 
ceeding purity  of  Elaine.  These  being  too  late 
to  flower  last  year,  have  been  simply  grown  on 
for  proving,  carrying  four  or  five  stems  each  ; 
notwithstanding,  the  flowers  are  very  double. 
These  will  be  duly  tried  another  year.  With 
the  two-year-old  plant  system,  however,  many 
seeds  can  be  ripened  for  sowing  early  in 
January,  and  the  seedlings  be  flowered  the  same 
year,  treating  them  as  annuals  in  fact.  Where 
the  hybridising  of  very  late  kinds  is  carried  on 
the  seed  will  hardly  be  ripe  in  time,  unless  the 
lateral  buds  from  plants  that  have  produced  large 
blooms  are  used.  These  laterals  often  flower 
from  February  to  April,  and  where  pollen  can 
be  secured  at  the  same  time  the  seed  will  have 
a  good  chance  of  maturing  during  the  summer. 
To  get  these  flowers,  the  plants  blooming  in  the 
previous  autumn  should  be  saved  with  all  the 
stem  intact.  E.  J. 


Black-fly  on  Chrysanthemums.— How  can 

I  get  rid  of  black-fly  on  Chrysanthemums  which 
have  been  troublesome  during  the  whole  summer? 
The  plants  were  in  every  respect,  so  far  as  culture 
is  concerned,  properly  treated. — X.  Y.  Z. 

*f*  Many  growers  have  been  troubled  with  the 
small  black  aphis  on  their  plants,  but  if  they  would 
persevere  with  the  syringe,  using  nothing  but 
clear  cold  water,  they  would  find  this  a  simple  and 
most  effective  remedy.  Should  this  not  prove 
quite  equal  to  getting  rid  of  the  tiny  pasts,  then 
tobacco  powder  ought  to  be  well  puffed  into  the 
points  of  the  shoots  overnight  and  be  syringed  off 
next  morning.  It  by  chance  a  few  aphides  are 
housed  with  the  plants,  follow  them  up  with  the 
powder  and  syringe,  not  delaying  this  till  the  in- 
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sects  are  established  in  the  blooms,  as  then  there 
is  no  getting  rid  of  them  without  removing  the 
blooms  as  well. — I. 

rxhibiting  Chrysanthemums.— For  a  long 
time  past  much  has  been  written  advocating  an 
improvement  on  the  bare,  broad  style  of  exhibit- 
ing blooms.  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  the 
N  C.S.  and  other  societies  are  encouraging  dis- 
plays of  blooms  in  vases,  but  as  yet  the  competi- 
tions have  principally  been  confined  to  the  Japan- 
ese section.  Of  all  the  classes  which  are  improved 
by  this  manner  of  exhibiting,  none  can  compare 
with  the  singles.  At  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
N  C.S.  I  was  grieved  to  see  boards  were  still  used. 
Surely  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  vases 
for  exhibiting  singles.  Why  do  not  the  various 
societies  have  classes  for  singles  exhibited  in 
sprays,  say  six  sprays  cf  each  variety  ?  Again,  a 
standard  excellence  should  be  set  up.  The  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  the  awards  made  at  the 
N.C.  Society's  show  is  that  size  is  everything. 
Many  hold  the  opinion  that  form,  brightness,  or 
clearness  of  colour,  combined  with  medium-sized 
blooms,  shoiild  be  preferred  to  the  large,  coarse 
flowers  which  are  sometimes  honoured  by  the 
chief  prizes.  In  single  Dahlias,  size  is  a  secondary 
consideration.— S.  C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  MAIDENHEAD. 
The  Floral  Nursery,  Castlehill,  Maidenhead, 
where  Mr.  R.  Owen  has  been  established  so  long, 
13  situated  in  a  spot  that  must  be  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
when  we  consider  the  close  proximity  to  the  great 
metropolis  of  some  growers  who  achieve  great  re- 
sults with  this  popular  autumn  flower.  For  some 
years  past  Mr.  Owen  has  materially  contributed 
to  enlarge  the  list  of  sterling  novelties  both  from 
his  own  seed  and  by  selections  from  the  seedlings 
of  American  and  Continental  growers.  This  year 
again  his  collection  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and 
comprises  new  varieties  under  trial  from  Africa, 
France,  Italy,  America  and  other  places.  A  large 
number  are  therefore  unnamed  and  cannot  be  in- 
dividually referred  to,  but  we  were  struck  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  visit  with  a  French  fiiend  at 
the  wealth  of  colour,  especially  in  bronze  and 
crimson  shades,  that  these  new  seedlings  display. 

The  ilile  of  the  collection  finds  a  home  in  the 
large  greenhouse,  and  some  finely  -  developed 
blooms  were  on  view  there  a  week  or  ten  days 
ago.  Most  of  the  flowers  belonged  of  course  to 
the  Japanese  section,  although  new  Anemone- 
flowered  and  incurved  varieties  claimed  a  place. 
As  many  of  the  varieties  of  the  older  known  sorts 
have  already  been  fully  dealt  with  in  The  Garden 
earlier  in  the  season,  there  will  be  no  need  in  this 
article  to  do  more  than  briefly  refer  to  such  as 
were  in  good  form  at  Maidenhead  when  we  called. 
Of  these,  Col.  Chase,  Pallanza,  Junon,  Beauty  of 
Teignmouth,  and  Mme.  Paul  Lacroix  were  perhaps 
the  chief. 

In  new  incurved,  the  yellow  Globe  d'Or  and 
Charles  H.  Curtis  take  the  lead.  Robert  Petfield, 
of  the  same  section,  and  its  golden  bronze  sport 
George  Haigh,  which  will  no  doubt  be  well  re- 
ceived when  put  into  commerce,  are  both  good 
forms.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  introduced  last 
season  from  America,  is  a  delicate  silvery  pink, 
and  in  the  same  class  Owen's  Crimson,  the  name 
being  sufficiently  descriptive ;  John  Fulford, 
golden  chestnut ;  Rose  Owen,  pale  rose,  very 
round  in  outlme;  and  a  golden  bull  incurved,  Ada 
Fnlford,  should  interest  all  lovers  of  this  somewhat 
ancient,  but  still  highly  esteemed  type. 

More  varied  in  size,  form  and  colour  is  that  pro- 
tean favourite,  the  Japanese.  There  are  several 
raised  in  the  Australian  colonies— Lady  (Jormans- 
town,  white.Pride  of  Launceston,and  James  Lynch, 
to  wit.  The  Italian  novelties  are  small  in  size,  but 
very  distinct  in  colour  ;  they  are  not,  however, 
judging  by  past  experience,  likely  to  obtain  a 
vtry  high  position  with  English  cultivators,  and 
their  style  of  nomenclature  sadly  needs  some  re- 
vision. Pride  of  Maidenhead  is  a  large  Japanese 
raised  by  Mr.  Owen  ;  it  has  long  florets  and  is  pure 
white  with  a  pab  primrose  centre.    Gen.  Roberts, 


with  medium  sized  florets,  colour  reddish  crimson 
and  golden  reverse,  is  striking  and  efTective.  J. 
Bidencope,  large  and  masfive,  having  twisted 
florets,  colour  deep  rosy  amaranth,  reverse  silvery, 
also  attracts  attention,  but  the  blooms  of  M.  Aug. 
Laevivier,  deep  golden  yellow  suffused  salmon-rose, 
are  the  finest  we  have  seen  of  that  variety  this 
season.  Major  BonafFon,  an  intermediate  form  of 
Japanese  incurved  received  from  America,  is  very 
pure  yellow.  Mme.  Rozain,  a  large  incurved 
Japanese,  colour  silvery  rose,  was  spoken  of  by  us 
highly  last  year,  and  maintains  the  high  opinion 
then  formed  of  it.  In  Lady  Ridgway  there  is  a 
richness  of  colour,  salmon-buflT,  tinted  gold,  not  too 
often  found  even  among  Japanese.  Pride  of 
Launceston  is  a  colonial  novelty  and  worthy  of  a 
note,  being  velvety  violet-amaranth.  Graphic, 
white,  suffused  purple,  is  large  and  useful  to  ex- 
hibitors, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mme.  Paul 
Lacroix,  pale  yellow. 

M.  Calvat's  seedlings  are  represented  by 
Directeur  Tisse rand, yellow  and  crimson,  a  novelty 
only  sent  out  this  spring  by  H.  Jacotot  fils,  deep 
velvety-crimson  with  reverse  of  golden  bronze,  and 
Reinc  d'Angleterre,  a  very  large  Japanese  with 
flat  florets  rosy-purple  in  colour.  From  the  same 
source  comes  M.  J.  Ginet,  a  bright-coloured 
novelty  of  this  year's  introduction. 

A  few  hairy-petalled  novelties  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Maidenhead  collection,  notably  Vaucanson, 
figured  in  The  Garden  on  January  2(5  last ;  Esau, 
well  deserving  of  its  name,  having  very  hairy  long 
tubular  florets,  colour  rosy-amaranth  ;  Glasnevin, 
deep  purple-amaranth,  and  Prima  Donna,  chestnut- 
bronze. 

SHORT  N0TES.-CHRYSANTHEMUM8. 


Hairy  varieties.— Going  the  round  of  the  trade 
displays,  orlv  a  few  of  tliefe  have  been  met  with  this 
season.  Hairv  Wonder  (bronze),  Enfant  dos  dfux 
Mondes  (white),  Mrs.  Alphous  Hardy  (white),  Mrs.  Dr. 
Ward  (golden  yellow  and  bronze),  King  of  the  Hirsutes 
(ye'low)  were  among  the  most  attractive.— Chrtsantii. 

Chrysanthemum  Son  Altesse  Sidi-Taieb 
Bey. — Although  a  ratlier  lengthy  name,  this  variety  is 
a  pretty  little  October-flowering  Japanese  Chi-ysau- 
themnm.  When  freely  grown  in  the  open  border  it 
will  he  very  useful  for  cutthig.  The  colour  is  pale 
lilac-pink.  It  is  of  French  crigin,  and  although  not 
widely  known,  has  been  in  cultivation  for  several  sea- 
sons here. 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Iioulse  D.  Black. 

— This  is  one  of  the  American  novelties  for  the  year 
and  a  striking  flowf  r.  The  colour  is  rich  orange-gold 
that  shows  well  under  artificial  light.  This  is  a  great 
point  with  yellows,  as  so  many  of  them  are  wanting  in 
colour  at  ni^ht.  The  f  owers  of  this  kind  are  sohd  and 
compact  and  of  large  e'ze.  The  plant  is  of  good  habit, 
between  4  feet  and  5  feet  high. 


OCTOBER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
The  rainfall  during  the  past  month  has  amounted 
to  4  O.J  inches,  to  which  must,  however,  be  added 
the  0  27  of  an  inch  which  fell  on  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  1st,  and  which,  therefore,  had  already 
appeared  in  September's  record.  The  rainfall  of 
October,  181)4,  amounted  to  7'76  inches,  and  the 
average  for  the  last  nineteen  years  to  4-34  inches. 
There  have  been  twenty-one  wet  days  in  October, 
189.5,  against  seventeen  in  October,  1894.  The 
heaviest  fall  in  the  twenty-four  hours  occurred  on 
the  8th,  when  0  88  of  an  inch  was  registered. 
During  the  ten  months  of  1895  20'74  inches  of 
rain  have  fallen,  against  an  average  of  27  64  and 
3.3;il  inches  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1894. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  month  has  been 
49  6°,  that  of  October,  1894,  having  been  52-3°, 
and  the  average  temperature  51 '4°.  The  lowest 
reading  recorded  on  the  grass  at  the  observatory 
was  25-7°  on  the  24th,  but  in  a  low-lying  valley 
where  there  is  water  in  quantity  10°  were  regis- 
tered. From  the  24th  the  thermometer  on  the 
grass  fell  below  the  freezing  point  on  seven  days. 
The  sun  has  shone  for  lUl)  hrs.  50  min.  during  the 
month,  thus  beating  the  record  of  October,  1894 — 
90  hrs.  45  min. — by  over  10  hours,  but  being  far 
below  the  average,  which  is  llti  hours.     The  wind. 


though  considerably  more  active  than  in  Septem- 
ber, in  which  singularly  still  month  only  3175 
miles  of  lateral  movement  were  recorded,  was  far 
less  boisterous  than  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August; — a  rare  case  for  the  equinoctial  month  of 
October — the  amount  registered  being  6443  miles, 
almost  precisely  similar  to  the  record  for  October, 
1894,  while  the  lateral  movement  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August  exceeded  7000  miles  in  each 
case.  The  greatest  daily  velocity  was  531  miles 
on  the  3rd,  the  greatest  in  an  hour  occurring  b3- 
tween  12  noon  and  1  p.m.  on  the  same  date,  when 
the  rate  observed  was  41  miles.  The  direction 
of  the  wind  has  been  southerly  to  westerly  for 
twenty-one  days,  and  north  to  east  for  the  re- 
maining ten. 

Although  October  is  not  a  month  of  varied 
display  in  the  garden,  many  of  the  September 
flowers  held  out  bravely  until  cut  down  by  the 
frost  of  the  24th.  The  Begonias  lengthened  their 
already  long  season  of  bloom  with  as  brilliant 
effects  as  in  the  preceding  months.  The  last  of 
the  perennial  Sunflowers,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 
Rudbeckia  Newmanni  and  the  later  Starworts,  cf 
which  Aster  grandifloius  with  its  large  golden- 
eyed  purple  flowers  is  one  of  the  most  effective, 
vied  with  the  Dahlias  in  brightening  the  herba- 
ceous borders.  Small  clumps  of  Dianthus  Napo- 
leon III.  gave  patches  of  deep  crimson  here  and 
there,  and  the  blooms  of  Stokesia  cyanea,  some 
plants  of  which  perished  during  the  last  severe 
winter,  added  a  tint  of  deep  violet  even  darker  in 
shade  than  that  of  Aster  grandiflorus.  Doronicum 
plantagineum  Harpur  Crewe  produced  its  great 
golden  stars  in  almost  springlike  profusion,  and 
each  morning  a  few  fugitive  blossoms  cf  Papaver 
pilosum  were  to  be  seen  fluttering  frail  petals  on 
the  high  bank.  The  flowers  of  the  yellow  Paris 
Daisies,  though  scarcer  than  in  September,  were 
charming  as  ever,  and  near  the  sheltered  Lily 
bed  the  Acanthus  threw  up  tall  spires  of  bloom, 
while  Erythrina  crista-galli  and  the  scarlet  climb- 
ing Tropseoluin  continued  to  provide  a  but  little 
diminished  show  of  colour.  Perhaps  the  most 
decorative  plant  of  the  month  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alkekengi),  which 
grows  strongly  here,  making  shoots  quite  3  feet 
long  studded  with  brilliant  orange-red  calyc3s. 
Arranged  with  autumn  foliage  and  yellow  Chry- 
santhemums, these  sprays  have  a  charming  effect. 
Solanum  jasminoides,  a  valuable  climber  in  the 
south-west,  has  been  everywhere  smothered  in 
white  flower  clusters.  Even  plants  that  were 
badly  cut  last  winter  are  making  a  good  show  of 
bloom,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  instance  where  it 
has  been  killed  outright  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Magnolia  grandiflora  has  afforded  a  dozen  or  mors 
flowers,  but  smaller  than  their  predecessors,  and 
the  white  Macartney  Rose  day  by  day,  until  the 
advent  of  the  frost,  opened  its  chaste  single  blos- 
soms, which  have  been  produced  with  intermission 
since  the  last  week  of  July.  Self- sown  seedlings 
of  the  Mexican  Daisy  (Erigeron  mucronatus)  have 
flowered  well,  but  the  old  plants  succumbed  to 
the  long-continued  frost  of  the  commencement  of 
the  year.  This  pretty  little  plant  seeds  very 
freely  in  places,  and  the  other  day,  on  going  over 
a  friend's  garden,  I  found  a  numerous  colony 
flowering  in  the  chinks  of  a  wall,  whither  the  seed 
had  been  blown  from  the  parent  clump,  which 
was  situated  many  yards  distant.  A  striking 
feature  in  the  garden  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month  was  the  abundance  of  the  little  brown 
moth  {Gamma digamma),  which  I  never  remember 
to  have  observed  in  such  quantity,  and  which  in 
the  still  evenings  hovered  over  the  tall  heads  of 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  such  countless  throngs 
as  to  almost  eclipse  the  blossoms,  giving  the  im- 
pression of  an  ever-shifting  kaleidoscope  in  which 
sometimes  the  lilac  of  the  flowers,  sometimes  the 
umber  of  the  moths'  wings,  predominated.  Talk- 
ing of  Asters  and  insects,  the  dwarf  A.  dumosus 
.seems  the  most  afipreciated  by  the  bee  tribe,  on  a 
sunny  day  scarcely  a  bloom  being  untenanted  by 
either  a  yellow-banded  humble  bee  or  its  brown 
sister  of  the  hive. 

The  extreme  heat  of  September  has  evidently 
had  an  unusual  efl'ect  on  vegetation,  as  durirg 
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the  first  three  weeks  of  October  Primroses  could 
be  gathered  from  the  hedgerows.  Laburnum  was 
in  bloom,  as  was  Cytisus  racemosus  planted  out 
in  a  sheltered  position,  while  ripe  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries  could  be  picked  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  where  Apple  trees  were  bearing  at  the 
same  time  fruHs,  some  fully  ripe,  others  of  the 
size  of  Walnuts,  as  well  as  rosettes  of  fully-ex- 
pandtd  blossoms  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

The  frost,  which  has  now  left  the  garden  deso- 
late, arrived  much  earlier  than  is  usual  in  this 
locality,  Christmas  being  often  reached  before 
more  than  2'  or  3°  are  registered  on  the  grass.  A 
limit  has  now  been  practically  set  to  the  outdoor 
flowers  of  the  year,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Christmas  Roses,  of  which  the  first  flowers 
from  H.  altifolius  were  cut  on  the  6tih  of  the 
month.  Iris  stylosa  (the  Winter  Flag),  Schizos- 
tylis  coccinea,  and  stray  blossoms  from  Safrano 
or  other  Tea  Roses  on  sheltered  walls,  there  will 
be  little  to  mark  till  the  coming  of  the  first 
Snowdrop.  S.  W.  F. 

TREATMENT  OF  LA-WNS. 

I  SHOULD  be  obliged  by  your  informing  me  of 
the  proper  manure  for  lawn  and  cricket  ground. 
They  are  already  in  pretty  good  condition,  but 
I  want  to  improve  them.  The  soil  is  light. — 
J.  G.  C. 

*^*  A  really  good  and  well-levelled  lawn  or 
grass  plot,  to  use  an  old  English  name,  is  what 
IS  wanted  near  every  country  house  a.s  well  as  in 
more  public  places.     Such  a  flat  and  even  lawn 
may  be  used  for  such  games  as  cricket,  croquet, 
and  tennis.    In  all  cases  evenness  of  texture  and 
short-shorn  grass  are  essential.     A  well-made 
and  neatly-kept  grass  plot  is  a  constant  source 
of    pleasure    in   many   ways,   and    during   hot 
summer  weather  it  becomes,  as  someone  once 
termed  it,  "a  mental  salad" — so  grateful  is  its 
velvety  texture  and  cool  hue  to  eyes  full  of  heat 
and  bright  colour.     One  may  now  and  then  see 
lovely  breadths  of  smooth,  clean,  and  well-kept 
lawns  near  country  or  even  near  town  houses, 
but  with  one  or  two  rare  exceptions  the  finest 
lawns   I   have   ever   seen   are   in   the   grounds 
attached  to  the  colleges  at  Oxfordand  Cambridge. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  town  or  city  in  the  world 
can  such  rich  and  perfect  carpets  of  grass  be  seen; 
and  there  is  a  story  of  a  rich  American  visitor 
who,  after  tipping  one  of  the  college  gardeners 
handsomely,  ventured  to  ask  him  what  was  the 
secret  of  such  perfection.      The  man  looked  at 
his  visitor  a  moment  and  then  answered,  "  Well, 
you  see,  Sir,  this  is  how  it  be.    There  is  no  secret 
at  all  about  the.se  grass  plots,  but  they've  been 
rolled  and  mown  for  nearly  a  thousand  years." 
There  is  of  course  somewhat  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth  in  the  btory,  for  constaijt  rolling  after 
rain   and  constant  mowing  (especially  with  a 
scythe)  exert  a  wonderful  efl:'ect  on  turf,  as  is 
generally  well  known.   But  when  grass  is  mown 
and  carried  away  for  years  and  no  return  made, 
even  the  best  of  lawns  deteriorate  ;  and  so  it 
naturally  follows  that  some  return  in  the  shape 
of  manurial  tup-dressings  at  least  once  every 
year  must  be  given  to  the  soil  in  which  the  grass 
is  expected  to  flourish.     If  this  top  encourage- 
ment is  not  aflbrded  the  grass  becomes  thin  and 
weak,  and  UI  weeds,  such  as  Daisies,  Plantain, 
Dandelion,  Hypoohosris,  or  in  damp  and  shaded 
places  even  Docks,  Groundsel,  and  Nettles  will 
usurp  the  vacant  spaces.     Constant  mowing  is 
efficient,  because  grass  bears  cutting  far   better 
than  do  the  weeds,  and  the  same  is  in  a  measure 
true  of  periodical  rolling  after  showers,  but  the 
royal  road  to  fresh,  green  and  clean  lawns  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  well-directed  applica- 
tion of  manure  to  the  grass.     In  a  word,  good 
feeding  and  quickly  repeated  mowings  and  rollin" 
are  at  the  bottom  of  good  keeping  so  far  as 
lawns  are  concerned. 


From  February  to  April  is  the  best  time  for 
the  application  of  top-dressings,  but  they  may 
be  applied  at  all  seasons  if  finely  sifted 
materials  be  used  on  the  approach  of  rain. 
When  I  was  admiring  the  lawn  in  St.  John's 
Gardens  at  Oxford  some  years  ago  the  gardener 
there  told  me  that  a  mixture  of  tulphate  of 
ammonia,  finely  sifted  earth,  and  burnt  refuse 
or  wood  ashes  was  used  there,  and  he  showed 
me  patches  of  Daisies  that  had  been  scorched 
away  by  the  application  of  the  sulphate  during 
hot  and  dry  weather.  Having  at  that  time 
become  responsible  for  some  acres  of  rough 
and  weedy  lawns,  I  made  many  experiments 
with  manures,  and  after  repeated  trials  I  find 
the  following  mixture  gives  tiie  best  results  on 
a  light  and  dry  limestone  soil  :  Finely  sifted 
or  screened  earth,  5  parts ;  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, 1  part  ;  kainit  or  wood  ashes,  1  part ; 
bones  reduced  by  acid,  2  parts  ;  soot  and  fine 
coal  ashes,  1  part.    Supposing  each  part  to  equal 

1  cwt.,  we  get  here  10  owt.  of  a  mixture  that 
forms  a  good,  active,  and  lasting  manure  for  5 
acres  of  lawn.  In  some  cases  I  used  nitrate  of 
soda  instead  of  the  sulphate,  as  it  is  cheaper,  but 
found  that  it  did  not  act  on  the  soil  so  efficiently 
as  did  the  best  sulphate  from  the  gasworks  at 
about  12s.  per  cwt.,  the  nitrate  costing  about  Ds. 
per  cwt.  I  have  tried  farmyard  manure,  cow 
manure,  bone  meal,  basic  slag,  fish  and  soot 
manure,  but  none  of  them  alone  in  any  way 
equals  the  permanent  effects  of  the  mixture  I 
have  given.  Another  excellent  and  lasting  mix- 
ture is  made  by  mixing  thoroughly  in  a  dry  place 

2  cwt.  of  bone  superphosphate  and  1  cwt.  of 
kainit  along  with  5  parts  of  sifted  earth.  This 
should  be  applied  in  sjiring,  say  about  March, 
and  in  April  or  May  it  can  be  followed  by 
sowing  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt. 
to  the  acre.  Bear  in  mind  that  two  top- 
dressings  of  1  cwt.  to  the  acre  at  an  interval 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks  apart  are  far 
more  advantageous  than  one  dressing  of  2 
cwt.  to  the  acre.  I  have  used  both  the 
manurial  mixtures  in  above  proportions  to 
flower  beds  and  shrub  borders  with  the  best 
results,  and  they  have  been  especially  service- 
able used  rather  more  freely  in  renovating  the 
grass  where  it  is  apt  to  become  thin  and  sparse 
immediately  beneath  or  near  spreading  trees. 

There  are  many  fine  lawns  in  England.  In- 
deed, the  one  thing  American  and  Continental 
visitors  to  our  shores  first  notice  is  the  perfect 
green  sward  around  our  country  houses.  There 
is  a  very  perfect  bit  of  lawn  at  Howth  Castle, 
fresh,  soft,  dense,  and  velvety  green  without  a 
weed  in  it,  this  perfection  being  due  to  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Earl  of  Howth 
himself,  who  thinks  good  lawns  and  fine  old 
trees  the  perfection  of  good  gardening.  As 
Howth  Castle  grounds  are  open  during  the 
early  summer  months,  the  visitors  who  go  there 
to  see  the  stately  old  Beech  hedges  and  Grass 
alleys  and  the  great  masses  of  Rosemary, 
Lavender  and  Thyme,  and  the  superb  standard 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  should  not  forget  to  ask 
permission  to  see  the  "  velvet  lawn  "  which  lies 
in  front  of  the  house,  where  visitors,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  permitted  to  wander  alone.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  chemical  manures  have  been 
applied  to  the  Howth  lawns,  but  they  are 
copiously  top-dressed  every  winter  and  spring 
with  sea  sand  and  finely  screened  earth,  and 
are  mown  every  few  days  during  showery 
weather.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  most 
satisfactory. 

Wherever  artificial  or  chemical  manures  are 
not  readily  obtainable,  an  excellent  home-made 
mixture  may  be  made  up  of  old  Mushroom 
house  or  hotbed  manure,  soot,  wood  ashes,  or 
other  burnt   refuse,  and   even   dust-like    coal 


slack  and  coal  ashes  may  be  added  with  advan- 
tage to  damii  and  mossy  lawns.  All  should  be 
well  turned  over  and  mixed  together,  and 
finally  when  dry  run  through  a  half-inch  screen 
or  sieve  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
tons  to  the  acre.  Above  everything  do  not 
starve  the  Grass,  and  if  possible  during  sum- 
mer it  should  be  mown  and  rolled  every  five 
days.— F.  W.  Burbihge. 


Books. 


IN  VERONICA'S  GARDEN.* 
Here  we  have  another  charming  volume  by  the 
author  of  "The  Garden  that  I  Love,"  and  here 
also  we  renew  acquaintance  with  Veronica,  Lamia, 
and  the  Poet,  and  are  again  dazzled  and  enter- 
tained with  the  polished  wit  of  their  discourse. 
Veronica's  garden  is  a  rich  jungle  of  Grass  in 
spring,  out  of  which  rise  shapely  Pine  and  Fir — 
the  Scotch,  the  Silver,  the  Nordmann,  the  Law- 
son,  all  fresh-tipped  with  golden  green,  and 
dotted  among  them  shines  the  bright  growth  of 
young  Beeches.  To  the  right  a  scarlet  Thorn  just 
opening  its  brilliant  flowers  ;  to  the  left  a  Quince, 
"  the  most  brilliant  of  all  flowering  shrubs,  every 
long  green  curving  branch  starred  wiLh  large 
single  delicate  pink  and  white  blossoms — a  foun- 
taui  of  bloom";  a  group  of  golden  Elder  and  a 
group  of  Spanish  Broom  "marvel  of  whiteness." 
Sugar  Maple  and  Liquidambar  reserve  their 
beauty  for  the  autumn,  but  late  Tulips  peep 
through  the  tangled  Gr.isg.  Through  the  curving 
branches  of  a  patriarchal  Oak  are  seen  irregularly 
dotted  groups  of  flowers,  wild  and  cultivated, 
wild  Hyacinths,  blue,  pink,  and  white.  Poet's  Nar- 
cissus, little  colonies  of  Columbine,  and  the  green 
spears  of  DafJbdil  leaves.  In  the  formal  beds  the 
Tulips  have  disappeared,  but  the  Forget-me-nots 
are  there  still  in  the  zenith  of  their  amethystine 
bloom,  and  in  the  mixed  beds  and  borders  Orien- 
tal Poppies,  yellow  Dahlias,  dark  red  Valerian, 
and  snow-white  Columbine.  The  eye  wanders  over 
Lilac,  Laburnum  and  Guelder  Rose,  golden  Ber- 
beris  and  silvery  Japanese  Maples,  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  and  the  first  rich  red  shoots  of 
Tea  Roses  sprouting  daintily  above  purple  Violas 
— a  perfect  vision  of  garden  beauty.  Of  birds  they 
have  enough  and  to  spare — nightingales,  black- 
birds, thrushes,  whitethroats,  garden  warblers, 
tree  creepers,  chiffchaffs,  wagtails,  robins,  tits 
and  finches.  The  cuckoo  is  well  described  an  a 
"cheerful  cynic  and  self-indulgent  worldling," 
seeming  to  make  a  mock  of  his  musical  gift.  And 
so  on  through  the  different  months  of  the  year  we 
saunter  or  lounge  with  these  pleasant  companions 
and  note  in  a  casual  dreamy  way  the  effects  of  the 
seasons  on  the  garden  beauty  round  about.  If 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  an  English 
spring  and  an  English  summer,  and  the  beauty  of 
an  English  autumn  is  unique,  an  English  winter 
is  best  avoided  by  those  who  can,  and  therefore 
we  naturally,  but  regretfully  take  leave  of  the 
author  and  his  friends  at  the  gate  of  "  a  rather 
mournful-looking  manor  house "  as  they  speed 
softly  away  down  the  orchard  drive  on  their  way 
to  Italy.  Those  who  care  for  old  houses  and  trees 
and  beautiful  gardens  should  read  this  book. 

F. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — As  far  as 
the  present  month  has  as  yet  gone,  there  have 
been  only  one  unseasonably  cold  day  and  bu!;  five 
cold  nights.  The  16th  was  particularly  mild,  the 
maximum  reading  in  the  thermometer  screen  being 
62',  which  is  higher  than  any  temperature  re- 
corded heie  so  late  in  November  during  the  pre- 
vious ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
nights  preceding  the  ISth  and  19th  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  over  9'  of  frost.  At  1 
foot  deep  the  soil  is  now  at  about  its  average  tem- 
perature for  November.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  month  over  3  inches  of  rain  have  fallen,  which 


*  "  In    Veronica's    Garden." 
Illustrated.     Maomillan  and  Co. 
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is  in  excess  of  the  mean  fall  for  the  whole  month. 
Except  on  the  first  three  days  of  the  present 
month,  the  wind  has  come  almost  exclusively 
from  some  point  between  south  and  west,  and  on 
the  16th  it  blew  with  the  force  of  a  moderate  gale, 
direction  S.W.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the 
atmosphere  was  so  foggy,  that  at  9  a.m.  a  house 
became  invisible  at  a  distance  of  20  yards.  Al- 
though one  day  was  altogether  sunless,  the  dura- 
tion of  bright  sunshine  for  the  past  week  averaged 
three  and  a  half  hours  a  day.  — E.  M. ,  Berhhamsted. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  MEETING  of  the  floral  committee  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Royal  Aqua- 
rium, Westminster.  There  was  a  good  display  of 
novelties,  and  some  attractive  exhibits  were  staged 
by  Mr.  H.  Briscoelronside,  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  and  M.  Ernest  Calvat.  Mr. 
McHattie  staged  two  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Lees,  one  taken  from  the  crown  bud  and  the  other 
from  a  terminal,  showing  the  variety  in  two  dis- 
tinctly different  forms,  and  was  awarded  a  vote 
ot  thanks.  A  small  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside  for  a  collection  of  cut  blooms, 
which  fcrmcd  an  important  part  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  first  -  class  certificates  were 
awarded  : — 

Chrysaxtjiemu.m  M.me.  a.  Ch.^tin. — Japanese, 
large  and  globular  in  build  and  of  the  incurv- 
ing type,  florets  of  medium  width  ;  colour  pure 
wax  like  white.     Exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett. 

C'HRYS.iXTHEMnM     MiSS     ElSIE      TeiCHMAXN,— 

Japanese,  of  good  size,  broad  florets,  curly  at  the 
tips  ;  colour  creamy  white.  Shown  by  Mr.  E. 
Beckett. 

CHRYS.iNTHEMUM  RoBix  Adair. — A  Japanese 
Anemone,  with  several  rows  of  long,  drooping 
ray  florets  :  colour  lilac- blush,  centre  tinted  yellow. 
From  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Bonnie  Dundee. — Incurved. 
A  deep  solid  flower  of  excellent  form ;  colour 
golden-yellow,  tinted  bronze.  Also  from  Mr.  R. 
Owen. 

Chrysanthemum  Surpasse  Amiral. — A  large 
Japanese  with  long  narrow  florets  ;  colour  golden - 
yellow.  A  seedling  raised  and  shown  by  M. 
Ernest  Calvat. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Hermann  Kloss.— A 
very  striking  and  large-sized  Japanese  with  long 
flat  florets  ;  colour  rich  golden-yellow,  suffused 
crimson.     Shown  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis. 

CHRY.SANTHEMnM  Kate  Williams.  — A  long- 
petalled  single-flowered  variety ;  colour  deep 
golden  yellow.     Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Chrysanthe:\ium  Parthenia.— Japanese  ;  long 
drooping  florets,  curly  at  the  tips,  and  of  medium 
width  ;  colour  white,  slightly  tinted.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  was  the  exhibitor  of  this. 

Other  varieties  were  the  new  white  Japanese 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  Latest  Fad,  an  American  novelty 
rather  ragged  in  form,  James  Lynch,  a  good 
crimson  reflexed,  Graphic,  Mr.  Charles  Lawton, 
and  Desdemona.  Jules  Chretien  is  a  large, 
solid-looking  Japanese  incurved,  amaranth  and 
silver.  M.  E.  Koger  is  a  novelty  of  M. 
Calvat'e,  a  green  Japanese  incurved  of  a  de- 
cided hue.  Harold  Wells,  a  big  primrose  sport 
from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  many  others  were 
submitted  for  adjudication. 


A  meeting  of  the  general  committee  was  held  on 
Monday  last  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Mr.  B.  Wynne 
occupying  the  chair.  The  secretary  announced 
that  prize  money  to  the  amount  of  £2-15  1-ts.  was 
awarded  at  the  recent  November  show  at  the 
Aquarium,  and  the  following  awards  of  medals 
were  made  by  the  arbitration  committee:  Gold 
medal  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  silver-gilt 
medals  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Cutbush 


&  Son,  Sutton  &  Sons,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and 
W.  G.  Tidy  ;  silver  medals  to  Messrs.  W.  J.  God- 
frey, C.  Lee  &  Son,  Spooner,  N.  Davis,  the  Jadoo 
Fibre  Co.  and  Mr.  T.  Berridge ;  bronze  medals  to 
Messrs.  D.  W.  Buchanan  and  H.  Shoesmith. 
These  awards  were  in  each  case  unanimously  con- 
firmed. Some  further  discussion  took  place  with 
regard  to  the  lighting  of  the  building  ontheeven- 
ingof  the  showdays.  Mr.  Harman-Payne presented 
the  report  of  the  catalogue  committee  relative  to 
the  proposed  jubilee  edition.  It  was  suggested  that 
a  large  committee  of  experts  be  invited  to  co- 
operate by  sending  in  returns,  as  was  done  some 
years  ago,  and  that  these  returns  be  examined 
and  tabulated  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  basis 
of  the  new  issue.  Other  additions,  such  as  se- 
lected lists  of  early  and  hairy  varieties  will  be 
made,  and  the  catalogue  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  the  public  early  next  autumn.  Twenty-two 
new  members  and  three  Fellows  were  elected, 
making  a  total  up  to  the  present  of  84  Fellows 
and  115  ordinary  members  for  the  year.  A  rough 
financial  statement  was  submitted,  and  the  jubilee 
fund  of  £1000  is  now  ppen  for  any  persons  who 
are  interested  in  the  society's  great  effort  of  next 
year  to  subscribe  to. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November 
26,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster  ;  and  at  3  p.m.  a  lecture  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  James  Mason  on  "Asparagus 
Culture."  The  committees  will  meet  as  usual  at 
12  o'clock. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Hibbertia  dentata,  a  pretty  late-flowering 
greenhouse  climbing  plant  we  noted  in  quantity  in 
Messrs.  Smith's  nursery  at  Worcester,  deserves 
to  be  more  popular  as  a  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory climber.  It  has  large  single  yellow  flowers, 
which  in  size  and  shape  resemble  those  of  a  wild 
Rose,  and  the  rich  setting  of  bronzy  green  leaves 
contributes  to  the  charming  effect  of  the  plant 
when  in  bloom. 

Acanthopanax  crinitum  is  a  distinct  and 
pretty  Palm  we  noted  in  the  St.  Albans  nursery. 
It  has  graceful,  divided,  arching  leaves  like  those 
of  a  Kentia,  but  more  slender,  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaflets  being  of  a  decided  glaucous  green, 
a  tint  not  common  in  this  class  ot  plants.  The 
leaf-stalks  are  prominent  also,  as  they  are  of  a 
deep  red  colour  and  have  red  spines,  each  quite 
half  an  inch  in  length. 

Tile  Macartney  Rose.— Since  I  wrote  my 
note  on  the  above  Rosa  (p.  352)  I  have  seen  three 
good  specimens  in  the  gardens  of  Gnaton  Hall, 
Yealmpton,  near  Plymouth.  The  largest  covers 
a  space  of  wall  10  feet  by  8  feet  and  is  growing 
very  strongly,  some  of  the  shoots  being  as  much 
as  an  inch  in  circumference.  When  once  esta- 
blished it  is  evidently  a  fast  grower  even  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  Rose  which,  when  better  known,  I 
will  doubtless  be  largely  grown.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Rose  was  growing  a  large  plant  of  Wood- 
wardia  radicans. — S.  W.  F. 

Witsenia  corymbosa  is  an  old  plant  not 
often  seen  in  gardens,  but  Messrs.  Smith,  of 
Worcester,  still  retain  it  in  their  collection  ot 
plants,  and  a  group  of  it  now  flowering  in  one  of 
the  cool  houses  in  the  Worcester  nursery  gives  a 
welcome  tone  of  colour  at  this  dull  season.  In 
habit  of  growth  this  plant  is  very  distinct,  with 
leaves  like  those  of  a  narrow-leaved  Iris  arranged 
in  a  two-ranked  manner  upon  a  branched  woody 
stem.  The  flowers,  of  a  lovely  clear  blue  colour, 
are  numerous,  upon  an  erect  branched  raceme 
borne  above  the  points  of  the  pretty  grassy 
leaves. 

Cimicifuga  eimplex.— According  to  the  new 
"  Index  Kewensis,"  the  proper  name  of  this  plant, 
which  is  described  by  "  H.  P."  on  p.  371,  is  Cimi- 


cifuga  fa?tida  (Linnteus).  De  CandoUo  ("  Pro- 
dromus,"  vol.  i. ,  p.  64)  describes  a  variety,  C. 
simplex  (Wormst),  as  differing  from  the  type  in 
having  a  simple  unbranched  raceme,  and  as  being 
found  in  Kamtschatka,  the  type  being  common  in 
Siberia,  Russia,  and  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
"  H.  P."  describes  the  plant  he  saw  at  Kew  as 
having  branching  panicles,  so  it  cannot  be  var. 
simplex,  and  I  regret  that  the  names  authorised 
by  their  own  index  are  not  adopted  at  Kew  by 
those  who  label  the  plants. — C.  Wolley-Dod, 
Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 

The  Cornisb  Elm. — Among  the  many  and 
variable  forms  of  the  Elm  there  is  probably  none 
more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  planter 
than  this.  It  is  a  pretty  tree,  with  a  distinct  pyra- 
midal, erect  habit  of  growth,  and  consequently 
easily  recognised  among  other  Elms,  even  in  quite 
a  young  state.  It  is  also  a  good  town  tree,  and 
its  upward  habit  ot  growth  consequently  fits  it 
for  street  planting,  for  which  purpose  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  wide-spreading  Wych  Elm,  that 
has  to  be  lopped  into  ugliness  to  keep  it  within 
bounds,  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  its  wood  is 
exceedingly  tough,  and  of  high  commercial  value 
in  consequence.  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Worcester, 
think  highly  of  this  Elm,  and  we  were  reminded 
of  its  usefulness  and  beauty  by  seeing  the  large 
stock  of  trees  of  this  kind  in  their  nursery.  Both 
those  who  plant  for  ornament  and  for  timber 
might  with  advantage  plant  the  Cornish  Elm 
more  freely. 

Winter- flowering  plants  at  'Worcester.— 

The  middle  of  the  planting  season  is  not  the  most 
favourable  time  for  inspecting  a  nursery  such 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
which  is  mainly  devoted  to  trees,  shrubs  and 
hardy  plants  of  outdoor  growth,  and  mostly  now 
leafless  and  at  rest.  The  glass  department  of  this 
large  nursery,  however,  is  also  extensive,  and  here 
during  a  recent  visit  we  saw  a  number  of  useful 
flowering  plants  that  serve  admirably  to  brighten 
conservatories  and  greenhouses  throughout  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months.  A  batch  of 
Libonia  penrhosiensis  showed  what  a  bright  and 
profuse- flowering  plant  this  is,  the  red  and  yellow- 
tipped  flowers  glowing  brightly  among  the  leafy 
shoots.  The  old  Salvia  splendens,  too,  is  still  un- 
surpassed for  brilliant  colour  at  this,  or  indeed 
at  any  time.  Erica  hyemalis  is  too  well  known 
to  need  praise,  but  this  and  other  kinds,  well 
grown  and  abundantly  flowered,  contribute  largely 
to  the  present  gay  display  of  bloom.  These  hard- 
wooded  subjects  are  particularly  well  grown  here. 
We  noted  quantities  of  Epacrises,  Genetyllis  and 
Pimelea  spectabilis  in  perfect  health  and  vigour. 
Cytisus  racemosus  elegans,  also  grown  largely,  is 
a  distinct  plant  alike  in  leaf  and  blossom,  as  it 
has  long,  pretty  leaves  of  a  silver-grey  colour,  and 
the  flowers,  already  showing  in  the  bud  state,  are 
as  large  as  those  of  the  Laburnum  and  rich  yellow 
in  colour.  Other  plants  not  now  calling  for  de- 
tailed mention — being  out  of  bloom  —  are  the 
many  stove  and  greenhouse  climbers,  all  largely 
grown,  and  the  whole  stock  of  them  first-rate. 
Crotons  and  Drac:i;-nas  of  a  useful  decorative  size 
and  highly  coloured  filled  a  large  house,  and 
another  structure  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
the  noblest  of  all  the  Maiden-hairs— Adiantum 
Farleyense. 


Rose  Catherine  Mermet  as  grown  in  Paris. 
— Will  anyone  tell  me  how  to  grow  Tea  Rose 
Catherine  Mermet  in  pots  so  as  to  have  it  a  mass 
of  blossoms  and  buds  during  November,  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  shops  in  Paris  during  that  month  ? 
The  plants  are  large  and  beautifully  trained. — 
O.  A. 

ITames  of  plants. — Ina. —  Impossihle  to  name 

from  leaves. S.  B.  Bnmford. — Utterly  imposeible 

to  name  from  the  smaps  you  send. X  B. —  Cam- 
panula carpathica,. 

names  of  fruit. — Robinson. — Pear  Bishop's 
Thumb. Gen.  A.  Giblett.—\.  Rytner  ;  2,  nt  recog- 
nised ;  3,  Ilawthrrnden ;  4,  Ilollandbury ;  5,  Pear 
Souvenir  du  Congtes  ;  6,  Pear  Foudante  d'Automne. 
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"Thia  is  an  Arfc 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Naturb."— -Sfta^espeare. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


USEFUL  PALMS. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  tlie  value  of 
Palms  for  decoration,  the  immense  quantities 
now  grown  being  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
popularity.  It  would  be  quite  safe  to  say  that 
where  ten  years  ago  Palms  were  grown  by  the 
dozen  they  are  now  grown  in  thousands,  and 
still  the  supply  does  not  exceed  the  demand. 
Formerly  a  good  many  Palms  were  imported 
from  Belgium,  and  at  the  present  time  some 
are  still  obtained  from  that  source  ;  but  if  their 
culture  goes  on  extending  in  this  country  at 
the  same  rate  as  during  the  last  few  years,  it 
will  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  Belgians  will 
have  to  find  another  market  for  their  plants. 
The  Kentia.s  undoubtedly  take  first  place 
among  Palms  at  the  present  time,  and,  consider- 
ing the  immense  quantities  now  grown,  one 
cannot  help  wondering  what  becomes  r,f  them, 
for  they  are  not,  like  many  plants,  easily  killed  ; 
indeed,  under  fair  treatment  they  will  thrive 
almost  as  well  in  a  house  as  when  growing  in  the 
stove.  One  great  feature  of  the  Kentias  is  that 
they  are  useful  in  any  size,  from  tiny  seedlings 
with  about  three  or  four  leaves  up  to  any  size 
which  can  be  accommodated.     In  a  small  state 

Kentia  Belmoreana  is  the  best,  and  for  large 
specimens  Foeteriana  is  grown,  as  it  makes  a  tall 
plant  much  quicker  than  Belmoreana.  When 
raised  from  seed  individual  plants  vary  consider- 
ably. In  selecting  plants  for  growing  on  into 
specimens  those  with  the  recurved  leaves  should 
be  selected.  Some  plants  will  be  found  with  very 
dark  leaf-stalks,  and  these  are  generally  of  good 
habit.  Treatment  makes  considerable  difference 
in  the  growth,  as  plants  crowded  together  and 
grown  in  heat  run  up  tall  and  thin.  To  have  per- 
fect specimens  they  must  have  plenty  of  room 
from  the  time  they  are  first  started,  and  alttiough 
they  will  make  plants  quicker  in  heat,  they  may 
be  grown  successfully  under  cool  treatment  and 
will  be  more  serviceable  for  decoration.  Next  to 
the  Kentias  named  above, 

Cocos  Weddelliana  is  the  most  useful,  and 
although  it  must  be  grown  on  in  a  stove  tempera- 
ture, if  carefully  hardened  off  it  will  stand  well  for 
house  decoration.     As  a  choice  table  plant, 

Gbohoma  gracilis  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
Palms.  G.  intermedia  is  also  very  pretty,  but 
few  people  succeed  in  growing  the  Geonomas  into 
perfect  specimens. 

Areca  lutescens,  which  before  the  Kentias 
came  to  the  front  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
Palms,  may  still  be  regarded  as  indispensable,  es- 
pecially for  tall  specimens  for  using  in  groups. 
This  Palm  is  now  often  grown  in  triplets.  Three 
plants  potted  together  when  quite  young  form  fine 
specimens.  Generally  one  of  the  plants  will  take 
the  lead,  and  the  others,  making  weaker  urowth, 
form  a  good  base.  This  Palm  may  be  used  for 
decoration,  even  out  of  doors  during  the  summer, 
without  any  harm  being  done. 

Phcenix  reclinata,  as  an  intermediate-sized 
plant,  is  a  good  Palm,  being  fairly  hardy  and  of 
graceful  appearance.  It  does  not  develop  well- 
characterised  leaves  until  the  plants  are  too  large 
for  a  44-inch  pot,  but  in  a  6  inch  pot  it  is  a  fine 
plant.  I  prefer  it  to  P.  rupicola,  as  it  is  hardier 
and  keeps  its  foliage  better,  not  being  liable  to  die 
off  from  the  tips.  P.  tenuis  is  al«o  a  useful  hardv 
Palm.  •^ 

CoRYPHA  acstealis,  though  rather  stiff  in 
habit,  is  a  useful  hardy  Palm.     If  grown  in  heat 


and  shade  it  will  make  longer  leafstalks,  which 
give  the  plants  a  lighter  appearance. 

Latania  borbonica  is  extensively  grown,  and 
is  most  effective  as  a  specimen  to  stand  out  by 
itself.  Like  the  above,  the  character  of  the  plants 
may  be  considerably  altered  by  growing  them  in 
heat  and  under  shading. 

Of  choicer  sorts  which  are  not  so  well  known 
as  those  referred  to  above,  some  of  the  Calami 
may  be  included. 

Calamus  longipes  and  C.  intermedia  closely 
resemble  each  other,  and  both  make  very  pretty 
table  plants. 

Hyophoree  Veeschaffelti  may  also  be  re- 
commended, being  very  pretty  in  a  small  state, 
but  a  little  stiff  in  a  larger  plant.  H.  amari- 
caulis  may  also  be  included. 

Latania  adrea  is  another  very  pretty  Palm. 
There  is  a  variety  of  L.  borbonica  with  yellowish 
leaves  which  is  sometimes  sold  as  aurea,  but  this 
'hould  not  be  confused  with  the  true  species,  which 
is  of  slender  growth. 

Acanthophcenix  crinita  is  a  very  pretty  Palm 
with  gracefully  arching  leaves.  Of  this  we  get 
two  distinct  varieties  among  seedlings,  some  hav- 
ng  dark  reddish.leaf-stalks  and  others  pale  green  ; 
n  both  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  has  a  pale 
glaucous  shade. 

Euterpe  edulis  is  a  very  free-growing  Palm 
and  makes  a  light  and  elegant  plant,  but  is  too 
tender  for  general  use. 

Rhapis  humilis  is  a  very  useful  sort.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  taking  off  the  offsets  from 
the  base  of  the  old  plants,  but  this  should  not  be 
done  until  the  offsets  have  made  some  roots. 

Cultivation. 

In  growing  on  young  plants,  almost  all  of  the 
Palms  may  be  grown  in  heat.  Provided  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  maintained,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  give  Palms  too  much  heat.  For 
those  who  do  not  grow  Palms  in  large  quan- 
tities, it  is  better  to  procure  young  plants  than 
to  depend  upon  seed.  In  almost  all  instances 
the  seeds  lose  their  vitality  in  a  very  short  time  ; 
in  fact,  it  often  happens  that  the  whole  of  a  large 
consignment  perishes  in  transit.  Last  season 
I  saw  Kentia  seeds  which  had  evidently 
been  in  fine  condition  when  collected,  but 
which  had  been  packed  dry,  and  when  the  cases 
were  opened  every  seed  was  found  to  be  dried 
up.  In  all  oases  where  seed  is  received,  it 
should  at  once  be  put  into  moist  fibre  or  moist 
sand.  The  large  Palm  growers  sow  the  seed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  received.  In  pot- 
ting young  Palms  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
damage  the  tap-root,  or  the  plants  will  not  start 
away  well  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
Cocos  Weddelliana.  For  young  plants  good 
fibrous  loam  and  sand  shoiild  be  used,  and  fcr 
larger  plants  a  little  manure  may  be  added, 
and  the  plants  should  be  potted  firmly,  taking 
care  not  to  get  them  down  too  deep  in  the  pots. 
I  find  it  is  much  better  to  confine  Palms  to  as 
small  pots  as  possible.  They  are  not  only 
better  to  handle  when  using  them  for  decora- 
tion, but  will  generally  be  found  to  keep  in 
better  health,  tor  in  large  pots  they  are  almost 
sure  to  get  too  wet  at  the  root  through  the  fre- 
quent syringing.  After  the  soil  gets  wet  and 
sour  the  plants  will  soon  get  into  a  sickly  state. 
I  believe  it  is  a  common  error  with  many  to 
think  it  impossible  to  over-water  Palms.  A 
moist  atmosphere  is  beneficial,  but  too  much 
water  at  the  roots  is  quite  as  damaging  to 
Palms  as  it  is  to  any  other  class  of  plants. 

In  selecting  Palms  for  decoration,  those  with 
leaves  in  a  partially  developed  state  should 
never  be  used,  as  these  are  very  tender  and 
easily  damaged.  If  carefully  hardened  off, 
almost  any  of  the  Palms  will  do  a  lot  cf  service 


without  suffering  much,  but  to  take  them 
straight  from  a  moist  stove  for  one  night  will 
almost  ruin  them.  A.  Hemsley. 


HYBRID  TUBEROUS -ROOTED 
BEGONIAS. 
TuBEBOUS-RooTED  Begonias,  unknown  25  years 
ago,  have  now  become  so  popular,  that  they  may 
be  seen  in  every  garden.  The  parents  of  this 
race  were  B.  boliviensis,  B.  Pearcei  and  B. 
Veitchi,  introduced  respectively  in  186.5  and 
1807.  If  my  memory  is  right,  the  first  hybrid 
(B.  Sedeni)  was  raised  in  1809  from  B.  boli- 
viensis X  B.  Veitchi  ;  then  in  1874  the  red- 
orange-flowered  B.  Chelsoni  was  obtained  from 
B.  Sedeni  x  B.  boliviensis.  These  two  varie- 
ties had  large,  brilliant,  nodding  flowers, 
but  not  widely  opened.  In  1875-70  the 
true  B.  grandiflora  arose  in  many  colours 
with  fully  expanded  flowers.  In  1878  the 
true  race  erecta  was  obtained.  It  is  from 
that  date  to  1885  that  the  greatest  improve- 
ments were  made  amongst  tuberous  -  rooted 
Begonias.  Specialists,  gardeners  and  amateurs 
set  to  work.  Since  that  date  the  race  has 
been  considerably  improved  ;  the  foliage  is 
broader,  closely  set  ;  the  plants  are  dwarf  ;  the 
flowers  enormous,  the  average  size  being  4 
inches  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  flowers 
quite  erect.  In  some  French  nurseries  one 
hundred  thousand  plants  in  all  shades  of  colour 
can  be  seen  in  bloom  in  autumn.  In  the  mean- 
time, about  1875-76,  M.  Lemoine  raised  the 
first  double  variety,  called  Gloire  de  Nancy, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  scores  of  others  of 
various  shades.  Double  Begonias  are  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  When  well  grown  their 
flowers  are  really  marvellous,  having  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  true  double  Balsam,  whilst  the 
finest  varieties  can  be  compared  to  a  Camellia. 
Among  seedlings,  double  and  semi-double  forms 
are  produced  ;  the  former  only  have  a  real  value. 
During  the  past  few  years  tuberous  Begonias 
have  been  somewhat  neglected  for  bedding,  B. 
semperflorens  and  varieties  being  substituted, 
but  this  is  a  temporary  change.  The  persevering 
growers  have  not  been  idle,  and  have  worked  so 
skilfully,  that  they  ofler  us  now  the  following 
wonderful  forms  : — 

Single-flowered. 

Hybrid  tuberous.  —  The  first  varieties  ob- 
tained were  slender,  reaching  20  inches  to  30  inches 
high,  the  flowers  of  various  shades,  spreading, 
horizontal  or  nodding,  and  more  or  less  expanded, 
as  stated  above. 

Tuberous  grandiflora. — An  improvement  on 
the  preceding,  the  flowers  much  larger,  of  nearly 
all  colours  ;  the  petals  very  large,  ovate,  of  great 
substance,  quite  flat  when  fully  expanded. 

Tuberous  grandiflora  erecta.— This  is  the 
finest  of  the  race.  The  plant  is  compact, 
bushy,  the  flowers  quite  erect,  of  very  large  size, 
overtopping  the  foliage,  the  largest  noticed  in 
France  being  8J  inches  across.  These  flowers  are 
of  nearly  all  shades,  excepting  blue  and  black. 
There  are  thirty  distinct  colours  grown  separately 
tif  teen  true  and  fifteen  false  hues.  A  bed  of  per- 
fectly true,  erect,  large-flowered  Begonias  is  a 
grand  sight,  but  it  is  under  glass  in  a  temperate 
house  they  form  the  grandest  display  and  are  the 
most  conspicuous. 

White  centre  flowered. — This  new  strain  has 
the  flowers  single,  erect,  of  large  size,  the  centre 
of  which  is  shaded  pure  white.  Up  to  this  date 
this  hue  is  to  be  observed  only  in  red,  light  pink, 
dark  rose,  and  salmon  ground  coloured  flowers. 

Wiry,  or  iron-stemmed  (tige  de  fer). — This 
name  implies  all  \arietie8  of  single  and  double, 
which  are  dw.arf,  compact,  with  short,  erect, 
rigid-flowering  stems. 

Dwarf.— A  selected  strain  of  dwarf,  bushy, 
large,  single,  erect  flowered  plants,  most  suitable 
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for  borders,  edgings  to  beds,  or  for  carpeting  the 
ground  under  tall  plants. 

Striped  flowered. — This  curious  type  was 
ofTered  to  the  public  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  re- 
minds one  of  striped  Azaleas  or  Carnations,  the 
flowers  being  erect,  large,  and  of  good  substance, 
elegantly  striped  on  white,  pale  yellow,  pink, 
deep  rose,  and  carmine  grounds.  Shortly  every 
shade  will  be  included  in  the  list. 

Spotted. — An  entirely  new  tribe  of  large,  erect, 
single-spotted  flowers.  The  aim  of  the  specialist 
is  to  bring  this  race  as  perfectly  spotted  as 
Gloxinia  panctata.  Not  to  be  had  in  the  trade 
yet. 

Bearded. — This  is  a  sensational  novelty.  The 
flowers  are  single,  erect,  large,  of  good  substance. 
In  the  centre  of  each  petal  is  a  prominent,  erect 
excrescence  resembling  a  beard,  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  ground  of  the  flower. 

PRIMCI..EFLORA,  Or  Primrose-flowered. — The 
flowers  are  single,  erect,  large,  of  a  perfectly  cir- 
cular form,  the  four  petals  being  of  equal  size  and 
fringed  exactly  like  a  flower  of  Primula  sinensis 
fimbriata.  This  race  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
will  require  two  or  three  years  before  being 
brought  to  psrfection. 


DODBLE-FLOWERBD. 

old 


strain    with 


Tuberous    double.  —  The 
spreading  flowers. 

Tuberous  double  erei.t. — Flowers  very  double, 
of  great  substance,  of  nearly  all  shades,  parfectly 
erect.  The  plants  affect  a  neat,  regular  bushy 
form. 

MuLTiFLORA  ERECTA  (DOUBLE). — This  strain  is 
truly  one  of  the  best   improvements  in  florists' 
flowers  of  late  years.     They  were  raised  in  1885 
and  sent  out  in  1890.     The  bulbs  produc3  four  to 
six  slender  short-jointed  stems  with  small  foliage, 
forming  most  beautiful   dwarf,   compact    bushy 
tufts,  covered  with  a  mass  of  bloom  from  June 
until  frost  comes,  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  in 
height.     The  flowers  are  small,  very  double  and 
erect,  lasting  a  long  time.     From  their  brilliant 
colours  they  are  of  the  greatest  value,  I  should 
say  the  best,  for  the  flower  garden.    For  pots  they 
are  u?eful.  The  cut  flowers  are  much  employed  for 
bouquets.     The  leading  varieties    obtained    are 
Multiflora  gracilis,  6  inches  high,  the  dwarfest ; 
flowers    very  small,  strawberry-red    colour,   the 
best    for   borders.     Aurora    multiflora,   8  inches 
high ;  flowers  small,  salmon  or  coral-red,  dwarf 
and  compact.     Mme.  Louis  Urbain,  8  inches  high, 
deep   ro!e,    very    compact.     L'Avenir,   8    inches 
high,  bright  cherry-red,  very  compact,  one  of  the 
best.     Mme.  A.  Courtois,  8  inches  high  ;  flowers 
creamy  white,  forms  regular  compact  tufts,  one 
of  the  best  for  beddins.     Lutea  nana,  8  inches 
high,    clear    yellow.     Henri   Urbain,    10   inches 
high,    bright     red.      Coquette    de    Clamart,    10 
inches  high,  bright  deep  pink.     Soleil  d'Auster- 
litz,    12   inches    high,    bright   vermilion    colour; 
flowers  very  small,  extra.     Rosea  multiflora,  12 
inches,  pale    rose.     Eugfene  Verdier,    12    inches 
high,  orange-red,  flowers    a    little    larger.     La- 
fayette, 16  inches  high,  fiery  red,  most  brilliant 
colour,  the  tallest.     Davisi  (double)  is  a  very  fine 
variety,  with  brown  leaves  and  bright  red  double 
flowers,  both  arising  direct  from  the  bulb,  form- 
ing neat,  dwarf  plants  G  inches  to  8  inches  high. 
With  the  above  colours  it  is  very  easy  to  form 
beds  and   borders   of  striking  and   most  showy 
contrasts;  in   that    case    they  are    far    superior 
to  B.  eemperfiorens,  to  which  they  ought  to  be 
preferred.     They  have  the  great  quality  of  keep- 
ing their  fine  habit  and  regular  form  until  frost. 
Even  when  planted  very  early  they  do  not  get 
shabby  or   outgrown,    as    many   other    tuberous 
sorts  ;  they  are  of  no  value  for  winter-flowering. 
Their    culture    is  easy,    succeeding    best    when 
planted   in    the    full   sun,    which    is    a    special 
quality.       Start     the     bulbs     in    April    in    soil 
in   a  frame,  and   give   plenty  of  air   as  soon  as 
vegetation  commences.      In  May,  plant  in  open 
ground  (j  inches  to  8  inches  apart.     Do  not  use  a 
very  rich  soil;  sandy  porous  loam,  with  a  third  or 
a  quarter  of  leaf-mould,  is  suflicient.     At  the  end 
of  October,  take  up  the  bulbs  and  store  them  like 


other   tuberous   Begonias.     They   are  easily   in- 
creased from  cuttings. 

Double  Chrysanthemum  ■  flowered.  —  The 
petals  of  the  flowers,  which  are  quite  double, 
have  been  changed  into  long,  narrow,  linear, 
spreading  strips,  giving  the  flower  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Chrysanthemum,  nearly  of  all  shades. 

I  believe  the  above  list  includes  every  form 
of  tuberous  Begonia  known  up  to  this  date.  Be- 
gonias will  always  produce  a  fine  display  when 
used  in  borders,  on  rookeries,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees,  provided  these  places  are  shaded  or 
half-shaded.  A  bed  of  red,  orange,  or  dark 
purple  bordered  with  pure  white  produces  a 
most  striking  effect.  When  grown  in  large  pots 
they  can  be  had  in  all  their  splendour,  and  are 
of  the  greatest  value  for  the  drawing-room,  the 
windows,  and  the  conservatory. 

Culture. 

Begonias  prefer  a  very  rich,  light,  porous 
soil  (loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  sand  mixed  in 
equal  parts).  Procure  good  sound  tubers  one  or 
two  (not  more)  years  old ;  in  February  or  March 
lay  them  on  light  soil  (leaf-mould  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre)  in  pans  or  on  a  hot  or  temperate  bed, 
under  a  frame  or  in  a  greenhouse,  so  as  to  start 
into  growth  ;  keep  moderately  damp.  When 
the  roots  and  the  leaves  are  developed  admit  air 
until  the  middle  of  May  and  take  ofl'  the  lights. 
At  the  end  of  May  when  the  beds  are  ready, 
take  up  the  plants  with  the  ball  of  soil  attached 
and  plant  12  inches  apart.  Give  a  good  mulch- 
ing of  leaf-mould,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  Moss,  and 
plenty  of  water  during  the  summer.  At  the 
end  of  October  cut  ofl'  the  stems,  lift  the  tubers, 
take  them  into  a  dry,  airy  place,  and  a  fort- 
night after  they  may  be  cleaned  and  kept  dry, 
or  placei  in  dry  sand,  in  a  frost-proof  place 
until  spring.  The  best  and  most  active  manure 
is  blood  mixed  in  small  quantity  with  the  soil 
before  planting.  On  plants  grown  in  pots  it 
produces  astonishing  results.  Begonias  started 
into  growth  in  March  and  planted  in  open 
ground  at  the  end  of  May  will  look  rather  over- 
done in  August  and  September,  and  so  it  is 
with  zonal  Geraniums ;  therefore  careful  gar- 
deners have  adopted  the  following  system : 
They  start  the  tubers  in  May,  pinch  the  stems 
and  the  flowers  until  the  end  of  July,  getting 
in  this  way  strong  vigorous  plants  in  August, 
when  zonal  Geraniums  look  overdone,  or  they 
take  them  up  or  throw  them  away  and  fill  up 
the  beds  again  with  these  prepared  Begonia?. 
This  process  ought  to  be  adopted  in  every 
well-kept  garden.  Liquid  manure  and  other 
fertilisers  carefully  and  cautiously  applied  will 
prove  most  beneficial  and  increase  the  size  of 
the  flowers,  chiefly  on  pot-grown  plants.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  moving  the  plants  about  in  the 
open  ground  during  the  summer  ;  if  plenty  of 
water  is  given,  the  growth  will  be  checked  for 
twenty-four  hours  only. 

PUOPAUATION. 


soon  as  these  transplanted  seedlings  have  filled 
up  their  room,  replant  them  again  into  a  more 
substantial  soil  into  pans  2  inches  apart,  or  on 
a  bed  6  inches  apart,  under  a  frame,  where  they 
will  stay  until  June,  the  time  of  planting  them  in 
the  open  ground.  They  will  flower  in  July  and 
make  fine  plants  and  tubers  by  October.  When 
the  season  advances  and  the  seedlings  are 
getting  stronger,  air  must  be  gradually  and, 
finally,  freely  admitted  under  the  frames. 
Tubers  from  sowings  made  after  June  are  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  undergo  the  winter.  Some 
gardeners  start  the  bulbs  in  March,  cut  them 
into  pieces  (leaving  an  eye  to  each  division)  and 
plant  them  as  adult  plants.  It  is  a  barbarous 
and  slow  process  which  ought  to  be  entirely 
abandoned,  the  plants  being  much  interior  to 
seedlings. 

New  or  rare  varieties  and  the  double  ones  are 
propagated  from  cuttings  made  with  young  her- 
baceous shoots  from  February  to  April.  These 
cuttings  inserted  in  sand,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
under  glass,  strike  rapidly  and  make  excellent 
plants  for  planting  in  the  open  ground  in  June. 
Some  growers  propagate  them  in  summer. 
Three  or  four  cuttings  are  inserted  in  August 
in  the  same  pot  and  kept  under  a  close  cold 
frame,  where  they  remain  until  starting  time, 
but  must  be  protected  against  frost  in  winter. 
These  cuttings  strike  readily  provided  they  are 
obtained  with  one  or  two  eyes,  and  the  bulbs 
produced  are  most  valuable  for  spring  planting, 
but  do  not  expect  a  good  result  on  more  than 
fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  these  cuttings. 
Cuttings  made  with  leaves  will  not  strike.  Open 
grouncf  Begonias  may  be  kept  in  full  bloom 
until  November  if  covered  over  with  linen 
material  ;  this  covering  must  be  put  on  every 
night   and   taken   away  every   day   if  weather 


allows. 
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The  easiest  and  (juickest  way  is  by  seeds.  In 
February,  March  or  April  fill  up  well-drained 
pans  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  fine 
soil,  half  peat  and  half  sand,  or  half  leaf-mould 
and  half  sand,  the  whole  well  mixed,  ^'ow  the 
seed  rather  thinly  ;  do  not  cover,  but  make 
the  soil  firm  with  the  bottom  of  a  flower-pot  or 
a  pie<^e  of  glass  ;  cover  the  pan  witli  glass  and 
water  through  the  bottom,  never  overhead. 
Place  the  pans  in  a  stove,  a  temperate  house,  or 
on  a  bed  under  a  frame  close  to  the  light. 
Every  morning  dry  the  sheet  of  glass  and  water 
when  needed  ;  in  a  few  days  the  seed  will  come 
up  thickly.  As  soon  as  po.ssible  prick  oil' 
the  strongest  seedlings  and  plant  them  in  other 
well-drained  pans  in  same  soil  half  an  inch  apart, 
keeping   thtui   at  the   same  temperature.      An 


Statice  floribunda.— This  is  one  of  the  fir.ett 
of  the  greenhouse  varieties,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  well  known  as  it  deserves.  Growing  side 
by  side  with  S.  profusa  and  S.  Batcheri,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  of  the  three.  The  leaves,  which 
are  ovate,  have  a  crimson  shading,  which  is  more 
decided  in  the  stalks  and  ribs.  It  is  dwarf  in 
habit  and,  as  its  name  implies,  very  free- flowering. 
I  first  saw  it  at  Messrs.  Lee's  Hammersmith 
Nursery  a  few  years  ago.  I  find  this  firm  ex- 
hibited it  at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  in  1883, 
when  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  ine 
Statices,  like  a  good  many  other  fine  greenhouse 
plants,  are  somewhat  neglected  at  the  present 
time,  but  where  they  do  get  proper  attention  they 
make  a  fine  show.  Young  plants  are  preferable 
to  old  specimens.  Cuttings  will  root  in  a  cool 
propagating  pit,  but  a  httle  bottom  heat  is  bene- 
ficial. The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  with  a 
little  of  the  old  wood  at  the  base,  and  put  in  singly 
into  small  pots,  using  sand  and  peat  in  equal  parts. 
As  the  cuttings  take  sime  time  to  root,  care  must 
be  taken,  as  ihey  are  liable  to  damp  off.  VVhen 
well  established  they  may  be  potted  on,  using  a 
wood  portion  of  fibrous  loam  with  the  peat  and 
sand.  Plants  propagated  now  will  make  usefu 
flowering  subjects  lor  the  following  season.  Stalice 
Holfordi,  a  larger  growing  species  which  used  to 
often  be  seen  among  specimen  exhibition  plants,  is 
rarely  met  with  now,  though  for  the  conservatory 
there  are  few  plants  which  will  keep  up  a  bright 
display  for  so  long  a  period  during  the  autumn. 
I  would  much  rather  grow  these  old  plants  well 
than  hunt  up  novelties  of  doubtful  merit.— H. 

Berried  plants.— A  wide  interpretation  seems 
to  be  placed  on  the  term  "berried  plants"  at 
autumn  exhibitions.  At  Kingston,  where  six  ot 
these  are  invited,  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  to  show 
anything  that  carries  ripe  fruit,  but  whilst  that 
leads  to  variety  in  a  sense,  exhibitors  have  the 
unfortunate  habit  of  putting  up  their  half  dozens 
all  of  one  kind  ;  hence  there  is  yet  an  absence  ot 
variety.     The  term  "  berried"  seems  to  be  wrong 
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when  Capsicums  of  the  long,  red  form  well  grown 
and  fruited,  the  fruits  ranging  from  3  inches 
to  5  inches  in  length,  were  admitted.  No  doubt 
they  were  handsome,  but,  all  the  same,  it  is  diffi- 
cult; to  understand  how  these  all  come  under  the 
appellation  "  berried."  Next  came  well-fruited 
plants  of  the  erect,  small-fruited  variety,  and 
third,  some  freely  berried  Solanums.  Plants  also 
of  the  pretty  red-berried  Rivina  humilis  were 
staged,  and  these  undoubtedly  do  properly  come 
into  the  category.  They  were,  however,  rather 
drawn,  but  well  grown.  Having  compact  heads, 
they  should  form  SDme  of  the  prettiest  of  berried 
plants  for  exhibition.  Still,  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, being  semi-hardy,  few  plants  seem  to  be 
more  fitted  for  commendation  than  are  good  Sola- 
nums, for  these  will  do  well  in  a  cool  house,  where 
Capsicums  and  tender  plants  would  soon  lose 
their  leafage.  No  one,  so  far,  seems  to  have  shown 
Skimmias,  perhaps  because  the  limit  of  size  of 
pot  prevents  sufficiently  established  plants  being 
produced  in  good  fruit.  Without  doubt  these 
berried  plants  make  a  very  pretty  as  well  as  an 
interesting  class,  but  some  more  inclusive  term 
than  berried  seems  to  be  needed,  and  I  think  the 
best  would  be  "ornamental-fruited  plants,"  as 
thus  enabling  such  things  as  Capsicums  to  be 
properly  admitted.— A.  D. 

The  BegOBia  disease.— I  beg  to  thank  all 
those  correspondents  who  have  written  (in  answer 
to  my  note)  on  this,  and  to  assure  them  that  the 
disease  of  which  I  complained  is  not  caused  by 
thrips  or  any  other  insect.  Mr.  Langdon  may 
possibly  know  the  disease,  but  I  am  led  to  hope 
not,  as  he  does  not  describe  it  properly,  for  he 
speaks  of  the  stems  being  first  attacked,  or  first 
showing  the  effects,  which  then  spread  to  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  while  in  my  case,  as  I  pointed 
out,  the  course  is  reversed.  His  cultural  directions 
for  prevention,  too,  are  wrong,  as  the  disease 
started  in  a  house  principally  used  for  Ferns,  and 
which  always  has  a  moist  atmosphere,  while  out- 
door plants,  and  a  few  others  which  had  made  all 
their  growth  in  a  light,  airy  and  dry  conservatory, 
did  not  suffer.  I  have  had  Impatiens  Sultani  and 
other  plants  attacked  by  the  little  yellow  thrips 
of  which  "  H.  P."  writes,  and  know  this  insect 
and  its  work  quite  well.  I  am  also  able  to  see  it 
easily  with  the  naked  eye.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  magnifying  glass  in  all  cases  of  plant 
disease  which  are  unknown  to  me  and  which  come 
under  my  notice.  The  symptoms  of  disease  men- 
tioned by  "G.  C."  are  entirely  my  own,  and  boxes 
of  seedlings  have  been  attacked  in  a  cool,  shady 
frame  this  year.  It  is  possible  that  steam  from 
the  pipes  may  encourage  the  disease  in  some  cases, 
as  the  worst  attack  was  on  plants  grown  over  the 
hot-water  pipes,  where  drainings  from  the  pots 
could  not  be  prevented  from  dropping  on  them. 
I  have  no  wish  to  foster  a  fcare  and  hope  the 
disease  will  not  spread,  but  we  "have  still  some- 
thing to  learn  about  it.— J.  C.  T.4.lIjAOK. 

"  G.  C."  (p.  .'-!G5)  says  he  had  hoped  to  see 

an  answer  to  Mr.  Tallack's  and  Mr.  Burrell's 
notes  giving  a  remedy  for  Begonia  disease.  I 
grow  Begonias  largely,  and  was  at  a  loss  for  some 
time  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  the  plants. 
On  carefully  examining  them  I  found  they  were 
infested  with  yellow  thrips,  which  begin  their 
work  of  destruction  on  the  stems  and  undersides 
of  the  foliage  and  fairly  paralyse  the  plants. 
The  best  remedy  I  find  is  to  fumigate  the  houses 
and  frames  with  tobacco  on  the  thrips  first  making 
their  appearance,  and  again  about  three  weeks 
later.  By  keeping  a  moister  atmosphere  I  find 
(he  plants  keep  clean  and  healthy. — F. ,  London. 

Sowing  florists'  flowere.  —  From  various 
causes  many  fail  to  secure  a  satisfactory  germina- 
tion of  such  seeds  as  Primula,  Cyclamen,  Calceo- 
laria and  similar  small-seeded  subjects.  Some- 
tiraos,  of  course,  the  seed  is  at  fault,  but  more 
often  the  method  of  sowing.  It  is  quite  useless 
to  have  much  depth  of  soil  in  the  pans  or  pots  ; 
better  by  far  occupy  more  of  the  space  with 
drainage,  as,  although  very  little  water  is  needed 
until  growth  appears  through  the  surfice,  the  soil, 
if  in  too  great  a  bulk,  soon  becomes  sour.     Fre- 


quently the  compost  used  for  covering  the  seed 
lacks  sufficient  opening  material,  such  as  leaf- 
mould  and  silver  sand  ;  consequently  it  becomes 
too  firm  and  prevents  the  seedlings  coming 
through.  From  this  cause  the  larger-seeded  sub- 
jects, such  as  Cyclamens,  are  often  crippled  and 
deformed,  even  though  they  come  through.  I 
find  it  a  good  plan  with  the  majority  of  flower 
seeds  to  cover  the  pans  or  pots  with  a  square  of 
glass  and  then  to  cover  this  thinly  with  Moss. 
This  prevents  evaporation  and  lessens  the  need 
for  sprinkling.  Occasionally,  owing  to  the  non- 
appearance of  the  seedlings  at  the  proper  time, 
one  gets  impatient,  but  it  is  best  to  allow  time,  as, 
if  the  seed  is  old  or  inferior  in  any  way,  several 
extra  weeks  will  elapse  before  growth  appears. 
At  the  beginning  of  September  I  sowed  a  pan  of 
Cyclamen  seed,  and  although  it  has  been  in  careful 
hands  ever  since,  the  young  plants  are  only  just 
through  the  soil.  When  this  is  the  case  the  best 
plan  is  to  remove  them  from  the  intermediate 
house  to  a  Pine  stove  or  some  such  structure, 
where  the  lost  time  can  be  regained,  removing 
them  back  again  in  due  course.  One  of  the  chief 
points  to  be  observed  is  not  to  give  more  water 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  either  before  germi- 
nation takes  place  or  while  the  seedlings  are  in  a 
young  state. — J.  C. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SOME  NEW   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At  the  floral  meetings  of  the  N.C.S.  and  at  some 
of  the  trade  displays  there  have  been  seen  this 
season  many  excellent  high-class  novelties  of  quite 
recent  introduction.  The  tendency  is  still  towards 
monster  blooms  in  the  Japanese  section,  and 
probably  the  largest  ever  staged  were  the  six 
magnificent  white  blooms  of  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  sent 
up  to  the  Aquarium  on  November  11.  Next  to 
these  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  M.  Ernest  Cal- 
vat's  new  seedling  Australian  Gold,  Mr.  Godfrey's 
Mrs.  Hume  Long,  and  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons' 
Australie.  Raisers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
appear  just  now  to  be  studying  purity  of  tint,  for 
the  colours  of  many  of  the  seasons  novelties  leave 
little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  the  undermentioned  list  I  have  given  the 
names  and  a  brief  description  to  such  of  the 
novelties  as  seem  likely  to  be  successfully  grown 
and  shown  in  the  future,  although  many  fine 
varieties  that  a  few  years  would  have  been  hailed 
with  satisfaction  and  kept  in  our  collections  for  a 
long  time  are  now-a-days  pushed  out  of  existence, 
not  because  they  prove  to  be  worthless,  but  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  number  of  novelties  that 
pour  in  upon  us  year  after  year. 

Le  Mouchekotte  (Calvat).— Very  large,  with 
long  narrow  florets,  a  Japanese  variety,  colour 
pure  yellow,  tinted  bronze. 

M.  Aug.  Lacvivier  (Laoroixj.^A  very  fine 
drooping-petalled  Japanese  ;  inside  colour  salmon- 
rose,  with  reverse  of  golden  rose. 

Mme.  Ch.  Champon  (Calvat). — A  large  spread- 
ing Japanese ;  long,  flat  florets,  colour  white, 
shaded  purple. 

M.  G.  Montk:ny  (Calvat). — Japanese  ;  of  large 
size,  but  rather  loose,  very  long  florets,  toothed 
at  the  tips,  rosy  white,  streaked  lilac. 

Floriuor  (Lacroix). — A  Japanese  of  the  in- 
curving type,  pointed  florets,  inside  colour  deep 
crimson,  centre  yellow. 

Miss  Alice  Love  (Jones). — A  Japanese  ;  florets 
veined  and  ribbed,  curly  at  the  tips  and  of  medium 
width,  colour  white. 

NocES  d'Or  (Calvat).— a  Japanese  incurved, 
with  narrow  or  medium  grooved  florets,  rich 
golden  yellow. 

President  Armand  (Calvat). — Very  finely- 
incurved  Japanese,  with  broad  grooved  florets ; 
colour  carmine-chestnut,  reverse  brassy  yellow. 

Emily  Silsbuky  (Silsbury). — A  large  spreading 
Japanese,  with  long  intermingling  florets  of 
medium  width  ;  colour  dead  white. 


PiirEBUS  (Lacroix).— A  perfect  Japanese,  with 
fine  drooping  florets  ;  colour  deep  golden  canary- 
yellow. 

M.  Ch.  Molin  (Calvat).— Japanese;  with  flat 
reflexing  florets,  rather  broad  and  pointed  at  the 
tips,  yellow  ground,  shaded  deep  bronze. 

BouLE  d'Or  (Calvat).— A  very  fine  incurved 
Japanese,  with  curly  and  grooved  florets  of  great 
breadth  ;  colour  golden  amber. 

Lady  Esther  Smith  (Owen).— Also  of  the  in- 
curved Japanese  type.  It  has  very  long  grooved 
florets  and  is  a  solid-looking  flower  ;  colour  pure 
white. 

M.  Geo.  Biron  (Calvat).— Japanese;  something 
in  the  style  of  the  Edwin  Molyneux  type,  but 
more  closely  incurved,  deep  crimson,  with  golden 
reverse. 

M.  Benj.  Giroud  (Calvat).— A  round  drooping- 
petalled  Japanese,  not  too  large ;  also  a  deep 
crimson  variety. 

Mlle.  M.  a.  de  Galbert  (Calvat). — Japanese, 
with  broad  florets,  pointed  at  the  tips;  colour 
pure  white.     A  large  flower. 

Reine  d'Angleterre  (Calvat).— Very  large 
Japanese ;  a  loose  flower  of  the  Condor  type,  with 
flat  florets  ;  white  ground,  shaded  rosy  purple. 

Mrs.  Charles  Blick  (Blick).— Japanese,  with 
narrow  grooved  florets,  curly  at  the  tip3,  large 
blooms  ;  colour  pure  white. 

D.  B.  Crane  (Jones).— A  nicely  formed  in- 
curved of  the  old  type,  a  solid-looking  bloom 
with  petals  of  good  substance  ;  colour  deep  golden 
amber. 

Edith  Tabor  (Notcutt).— A  beautiful  variety 
of  true  Japanese  form,  long  drooping  florets, 
curly  at  the  tips  :  canary-yellow,  shaded  lemon. 

John  Seward  (Seward).— Large  Japanese  with 
great  length  of  floret,  medium  in  width ;  fine 
canary-yellow,  shaded  lemon. 

Mrs.  J.  Shrimi'Ton  (Seward).— Very  large  in 
size,  a  Japanese,  having  long  florets,  twisted  at 
the  tips  ;  colour  orange-yellow,  streaked  carmine. 

Lady  Byron  (Weeks).— Japanese  incurved  ; 
large  and  globular  in  form,  broad  grooved  florets  ; 
white. 

Pride  of  Madford. — A  colonial  seedling  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Cannell ;  broad  pointed  florets  ; 
inside  colour  rich  rosy  amaranth,  reverse  silvery 
amaranth. 

Mutual  Friend  (Mann).— Japanese  ;  very  long 
florets,  curly  and  deeply  grooved  ;  colour  wax  like 
white. 

Souvenir  de  Toulon  (Calvat).— Japanese  in- 
curved ;  very  large,  broad,  grooved  florets;  colour 
pale  amaranth,  reverse  silvery  pink. 

Mme.  Ad.  Chatin  (Calvat).— Large  and  finely 
incurved,  of  the  Japanese  type;  colour  clear 
white.  .  ^      ^ 

Australian  Gold  (Calvat).— A  monster  Japan- 
ese with  narrow  florets,  very  full  and  double, 
canary-yellow,  tinted  lemon. 

Kentish  White  (Cannell).— Japanese  incurved 
of  globular  form,  deep  grooved  florets,  rather 
broad  ;  colour  pure  creamy  white. 

George  Haigh  (Owen).— A  golden  buti  sport 
from  the  incurved  Robert  Petfield,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  other  respects. 

Mme.  Ad.  Moulin  (Calvat).— Japanese,  with 
long  drooping  florets,  large  and  deep  in  form, 

Mme.  Paul  Lacroix  (Laciobc).— Japanese;  also 
very  large,  colour  pale  sulphur,  passing  to  prim- 

Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry  (Calvat).— A  rich  and 
striking  novelty  in  the  Japanese  section,  long 
drooping  florets,  colour  velvety  violet  amaranth. 

Mrs.  Brisgoe-Irosside  (Briscoe-Ironside).— 
Japanese  incurved  ;  fine  form,  colour  pale  salmon- 

M  Chenon  de  Leche  (Calvat).— Japanese,  with 
reflexed  drooping  florets,  centre  primrose-yellow, 
shaded  bronze,  outer  florets  rosy. 

Baronne  de  Bufkieres  (Calvat)  —Japanese 
incurved  ;  florets  of  medium  size,  pale  lilac,  re- 
verse silvery  pink.  ,       .     •  i      uu 

Major  Bonaffon  (Dorner).— An  incuived,  with 
a  multitude  of  narrow  pointed  florets,  pure  yellow 
of  rather  a  pale  shade. 
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Oceana. — Another  colonial  novelty,  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Cannell.  A  fine  massive  Japanese 
incurved,  with  broad  grooved  florets,  colour 
golden  yellow. 

Mrs.  Weeks  (Weeks).— One  of  the  largest 
Japanese ;  very  broad  florets,  curly,  and  inter- 
mingling, colour  pure  white  to  blush. 

Mrs.  Hume  Lokcj  (Godfrey). — A  large  incurv- 
ing Japanese  ;  florets  grooved  and  of  great  length, 
colour  rosy  amaranth,  reverse  silvery. 

C.  Harman-Payne. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  SWANLEY. 
SwANLEY  has  for  many  years  been  renowned  as 
one  of  the  places  where  the  popular  autumn  flower 
receives  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons  have  on  many  occasions  con- 
tributed important  additions  to  our  lists  of  select 
exhibition  varieties.  A  week  ago  their  large 
show  house  (160  feet  long  by  25  feet  in  width)  was, 
and  no  doubt  still  is,  a  blaze  of  colour,  all  the  good 
standard  sorts  being  on  show,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  novelties  for  the  present  year. 

Continental  seedlings  are  an  important  feature 
at  all  the  trade  displays  this  season,  and  Messrs. 
Cannell  are  not  behind  other  introducers  in  keep- 
ing their  collection  up  to  date.  M.  E.  Calvat's 
novelties  are  in  great  abundance  and  are  very 
highly  thought  of  at  Swanley,  the  principal  va- 
rieties being  Souvenir  de  Jambon,  a  Japanese 
incurved  with  medium-sized  florets,  chestnut- 
crimson,  reverse  old  gold  ;  President  Carnot,  of 
the  same  section,  carmine  crimson  in  colour  with 
a  buff  reverse  ;  Amiral  Avellan,  a  bright  golden 
yellow  Japanese,  very  rich  and  striking;  and 
Reine  d'Angleterre,  a  large,  loose  Japanese, 
colour  purplish  mauve  and  better  in  tone  than  we 
have  seen  it  elsewhere.  From  the  same  raiser, 
Mme.  Ad.  Chatin,  a  white  incurving  Japanese,  is 
good,  as  is  M.  Pankoucke,  a  fine  yellow  Japanese 
introduced  last  season.  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne, 
M.  C.  Mohn,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mile.  Thercfc  Rey, 
M.  Gruyer,  I'lsere,  and  several  others  prominently 
shown  last  season  are  also  in  excellent  form. 
Newer  kinds  such  as  Directeur  Tisserand,  a  yellow 
Japanese,  sufifused  crimson ;  I'Aigle  des  Alpes,  a 
Japanese  with  flat  florets,  colour  reddish  crimson, 
golden  buff  reverse;  M.  J.  Ginet,  a  large  spread- 
ing Japanese,  deep  rosy  amaranth  with  silvery 
reverse,  a  fine  flower  ;  Mme.  C.  Champon,  a  rosy 
lilac  Japanese,  all  promise  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  raiser. 

Among  American  kinds— which  seem  to  do  well 
this  season,  probably  on  account  of  the  fine 
summer  we  have  had— the  far-famed  variety  Phila- 
delphia must  be  mentioned.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Philadelphia  is  not  white,  as  was  expected,  but  of 
a  sulphur  hue.  G.  W.  Childs  is  very  rich  in 
bright  velvet  crimson,  and  of  good  size  ;  Col. 
W.  B.  Smith,  golden  amber  ;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill, 
rather  an  early  variety,  pale  blush  in  colour  ;  and 
the  newer  Major  Bonaffon,  Japanese  incurved 
with  narrow  grooved  florets,  colour  deep  golden 
yellow,  are  all  striking  in  appearance.  W.  G. 
Newitt,  pure  white,  is  still  worthy  of  a  note! 
International,  large  Japanese,  but  not  constant  in 
colour,  runs  coarse  almost  everywhere  ;  but  in 
yjllows,  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  H.  L.  Sunderbruch 
exemplify  the  purity  of  tint  so  much  prized  by 
the  transatlantic  growers. 

Two  noteworthy  varieties  are  Eureka,  a  large 
white  Japanese  raised  by  the  Swanley  firm,  with 
broad  florets,  and  Sidney  B.  Levick,  a  tine  globular 
Japanese,  with  floreta  deeply  grooved,  rich  reddish 
crimson  inside,  and  reverse  of  golden  bufl'.  Well- 
known  varieties  like  Charles  Davis,  Avalanche, 
Sunflower,  Rose  Wynne,  Viviand  Morel,  and  .Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson  are  also  grown  well  and  in 
quuitity.  Thareare  a  few  interesting  seedlings 
raisad  in  Australia  and  imported  by  Messrs.  Can- 
nail,  all  of  the  Japanese  type.  Pride  of  Madford,  a 
rich  tone  of  rosy  amaranth  with  silvery  Tei/erae, 
being  a  conspicuous  example.  Another  of  these 
colonial  seedlings  is  M.  Van  den  Heede,  a  Japan- 
ese with  long  drooping  cnmson  florets,  the 
reverse  old   gold.      Oceana   is   another,   and    al- 


though only  partly  expanded  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  bids  fair  to  occupy  a  prominent  position. 
It  is  a  massive-looking  Japanese,  having  broad, 
twisted,  and  curly  florets,  the  colour  a  rich  golden 
yellow.  Australie  is  also  a  substantial  flower ; 
colour  pale  rosy  amaranth,  reverse  silvery. 

Among  other  novelties  are  some  curious  varie- 
ties bearing  the  native  Japanese  names,  but  these 
will  be  later  in  coming  into  bloom. 

Incurved  varieties  are  represented  by  Baron 
Hirsch,  D.  B.  Crane,  a  golden  buff,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
fine  yellow.  Globe  d'Or,  and  several  others  of  older 
date  ;  Anemones  by  Deacartes,  Delaware,  Junon, 
and  similar  well-established  kinds.  In  one  corner 
of  the  greenhouse  was  a  fine  group  of  the  new 
Japanese  incurved  Kentish  White,  recently  certi- 
ficated fand  described  in  The  Garden  on  page 
349.  Pallanza,  Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside's,  golden  yel- 
low seedling  Japanese,  is  also  a  fine  addition  to 
its  class,  and  of  a  similar  shade  is  M.  P.  Deswolfs. 
Mme.  Sarlin  is  distinct,  a  Japanese,  colour  chest- 
nut-crimson, with  old  gold  reverse.  Kentish  Yel- 
low is  a  Japanese  reflexed  flower,  of  a  pretty  pale 
canary-yellow. 

A  large  portion  of  the  structure  is  devoted  to 
new  seedlings  raised  by  the  firm.  These  are 
grown  very  dwarf  the  first  year,  or  from  1 
foot  to  2J  feet  in  height,  with  only  one  bloom 
on  each.  Then  the  second  year  they  are  tried 
from  cuttings  and  grown  in  the  orthodox  manner, 
by  which  means  their  value  can  be  more  readily 
gauged. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  SYON  HOUSE. 
In  the  fine  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  grown 
at  Syon  House  all  sections  of  the  flower  are  well 
represented,  the  singles  and  dwarf  bush  plants  as 
well  as  those  bearing  large  show  blooms.  Good 
old  kinds  may  here  be  seen  side  by  side  with  the 
most  recent  novelties,  and  losing  nothing  by  the 
comparison.  At  the  present  day  newness  of  va- 
riety is  allowed  to  weigh  heavily  in  the  judge's 
estimation,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  good 
kinds  superseded  are  replaoed  by  better  ones. 
Plenty  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  can  be  gathered 
from  any  good  collection  grown  in  a  private  gar- 
den, as  at  Syon.  Among  those  we  noted  recently 
in  good  form  here  are  G.  C.  Schwabe,  particularly 
rich  in  colour,  quite  a  chestnut-brown,  shading  to 
rosy  buff;  Hairy  Wonder,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class,  free  in  growth  and  bloom,  with  a  good  com- 
pariEC)n  in  Enfant  des  Deux  Mondes,  a  counter- 
part in  pure  white.  Louise,  a  white  incurved 
Japanese,  was  good,  and  Beauty  of  Exmouth 
charming  with  its  long  recurving  petals.  L'ls^re 
has  a  pretty  cream-coloured  flower  made"  up 
of  long  curled  florets,  and  Charles  Davis  was 
noted  for  its  richness  of  colour  here.  William 
Holmes  is  just  the  type  of  flower  required  in  gar- 
dens, full,  globular  and  bold  both  in  appearance 
and  colour,  its  crimson  petals  tipped  with  golden 
yellow.  Silver  King,  of  a  lovely  silvery  pink 
colour,  gives  a  welcome  shade,  and  Eda  Prass  is 
equally  as  desirable,  refined  in  form  and  of  the 
tenderest  pink  colour.  Col.  Smith  is  evidently  a 
kind  that  will  stay  long  in  private  collections.  It 
is  a  good  grower,  and,  though  showing  much 
variation  in  fcrm,  always  has  good  flowers  of  a 
rich  and  telling  colour  in  any  group.  Lilian  Bird 
has  a  unique  flower.  We  have  not  seen  it  in 
any  show  stand  this  season,  and  perhaps  it  lacks 
size  for  that  purpose,  but  in  its  own  distinct  and 
pretty  form  it  stands  out  conspicuous  from  the 
lot.  The  petals  are  long  and  narrow,  making  a 
light  starry  flower  of  a  soft  mauve-pink  colour. 
Percy  Surman,  an  incurved  Japanese  of  a  rosy 
shade  with  silvery  reverse,  was  good,  and  praise 
may  be  given  W.  H.  Lincoln  as  a  Chrysanthemum 
for  all,  however  they  grow  it,  large  plants  carry- 
ing a  number  of  fine  flowers  here.  Mies  Dorothy 
Shea  has  loose  flowers  of  a  rather  pleasing  shade 
of  chestnut-brown,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  was  seen  in 
good  form,  and  Amos  Perry,  a  clear  soft  yellow 
Jajianese  incurving  towards  the  centre,  is  a  new 
and  very  pretty  kind.  The  true  incurved  forms 
were  also    well    represented,   the    following    all 


having  full  fine  flowers :  Robert  Cannell,  Mr. 
Bunn,  Lord  Alcester,  D.  B.  Crane,  Mme.  Darrier, 
Baron  Hirsch,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  Brookleigh  Gem, 
the  last-named  a  haidsome  new  variety  bearing 
well-finished  flowers  striped  with  lilac  on  a  white 
ground. 

Chrysanthemum  Chas.  H.  Curtis.— In  my 

notes  on  new  varieties  at  Trent  Park  (page  373) 
I  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  above  incurved 
sort.  I  intended  to  have  included  it  among  those 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  I  thought  promising,  as  it 
was  then  just  unfolding  its  petals.  The  blooms 
in  question  finished  remarkably  handsome  speci- 
mens, which  were  among  the  best  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Lees.  At  one  important  show  he  obtained 
the  award  of  premier  incurved  bloom  in  the  ex- 
hibition with  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  thus  stamping  it  a 
sort  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  I  have  also 
repeatedly  seen  it  in  good  form  lately,  and 
although  in  some  oases  it  has  an  unmistakable 
Japanese  incurved  look,  it  is  a  most  desirable 
acquisition.  The  yellow  is  rich  and  its  form  noble. 
It  is  an  English  raised  seedling. — H.  S. 

French  show  Chrysanthemums. — The  lead- 
ing varieties,  as  evidenced  by  the  season's  show- 
boards— independent  of  the  newly-introduced  va- 
rieties of  the  present  year — are  Mrs.  C.  Harman- 
Payne,  Viviand  Morel,  Souvenir  de  Toulon,  Mile. 
Thfir^se  Rey,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Boule  d'Or,  Mme. 
Carnot,  M.  Pankoucke,  Vice-President  Calvat, 
Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amii?, 
Mme.  M.  Ricoud,  Van  den  Heede,  Commandant 
Blusset,  Mme.  Ad.  Moulin,  M.  C.  Molin,  M.  G. 
Montigny,  M.  Bernard,  Vice-President  Audiguier, 
Alberic  Lunden,  Mme.  E.  Rey,  Bouquet  des 
Dames,  Mme.  J.  Laing,  Mme.  Baco,  Mile.  Marie 
Hoste,  President  Borel,  Louise,  Mme.  C.  Molin, 
Jules  Chretien,  Mile.  A.  de  Galbert,  H.  Jacotot 
fils,  Mme.  Ad.  Chatin,  Reine  d'Angleterre, 
Mephisto,  M.  G.  Biron,  M.  Ad.  Giroud,  Guir- 
lande,  Martjuis  de  Paris,  Mme.  E.  Capitant, 
M.  Gruyer,  Mme.  Oct.  Mirbeau  and  Beaut^ 
Toulousaine.  — Chrysanth. 

Popular  show  Chrysanthemums. — Taking 
the  winning  stands  in  the  chief  classes  at  thirty- 
five  of  our  leading  shows,  I  find  the  following 
varieties  may  be  considered  as  the  most  popular 
with  exhibitors  :  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne,  Viviand 
Morel,  Charles  Davis,  Mile.  Ther^se  Rey,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Mme.  Carnot,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  M. 
Pankoucke,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Wm.  Seward,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Sunflower,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Duke  of 
York,  Miss  D.  Shea,  International,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  C.  Shrimpton,  Deuil  de  Jule^  Ferry,  Van 
den  Heede,  Commandant  Blusset,  M.  C.  Molin, 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Niveum,  and  Rose 
Wynne. — Chrysanth. 

Hairy  Chrysanthemums. — Very  few  addi- 
tions to  the  hirsute  section  appear  to  have  been 
made  this  season,  and  most  of  those  met  with  at 
the  shows  and  at  the  trade  growers  are  varieties 
of  previous  years.  Louis  Boehmer  is  one  of  the 
most  plentiful.  Vaucanson,  somewhat  deeper  in 
colour  and  rounder  in  build,  is  still  met  with 
occasionally.  Perle  d'Or  is  new,  but  rather  thin 
in  the  floret ;  it  is  a  clear  shade  of  pale  yellow. 
Papa  Bertin  has  long  florets  of  tubular  form, 
which  are  open  and  curly  at  the  tips,  colour  pale 
silvery  pink.  Hairy  Wonder,  reddish  bronze,  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  the 
forerunner  of  this  new  group,  has  been  seen  large 
and  well  developed  at  several  places.  King  of 
the  Hireutes,  with  long,  tubular  florets,  colour 
rich  golden  yellow,  and  W.  A.  Manda,  something 
similar  in  tone,  also  remain  in  cultivation.  P. 
Marieton  is  new,  a  Japanese  in  form,  large  and 
solid,  and  of  a  golden  bronze  tint.  Enfant  des 
deux  Mondes,  or  White  Louis  Boehmer,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the  best  whites  we 
have.  Esau  is  well  deserving  of  its  name,  for  it 
is  thickly  covered  with  short  hairs,  and  has  tubu- 
lar florets  of  a  rosy  amaranth  colour.  Glasnevin 
is  deep  purple-amaranth;  Prima  Donna,  chestnut- 
bronze.  Sautel  1893  and  Souvenir  de  I'Ami  Coye, 
both  white  or  pale  blush  varieties,  are  the  only 
others  I  have  seen  worthy  of  mention. — C.  H.  P. 
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ZSA.LS  HOUSE,  WILTS. 
Zeals  Hoi'se  is  so  called  from  the  family 
of  that  name.  In  1.564:  it  passed  into  the  Chafyn 
family  till  1712,  when  the  property  became 
centred  in  the  family  of  Grove  by  the  marriage 
of  John,  son  of  Hugh  Grove,  of  Chisenbury,  Co. 
Wilts,  with  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  and  Mary  Chafyn,  of  Zeals.  This 
Hugh  Grove  was  beheaded,  with  several  others, 
by  the  Commonwealth  on  May  16,  1655,  for 
his  loyalty  in  proclaiming  Charles  II.  King  of 
Englaud  at  South  Moltou,  in  the  county  of 
Devon.  The  room  in  which  Charles  II.  is  re- 
ported to  have  slept  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester  is  situated  in  the  N.E.  wing  on  the 
second  storey,  and  is  said  to  be  in  the  same  state 
now  as  when  the  king  slept  in  it.  The  Eliza- 
bethan manor  house  standing  on  rising  ground 
above  an  artificial  lake,  with  its  picturesque 
boat-house  (as  shown  in  the  engraving),  is 
occupied  by  Mr.  Percy  J.  Browne  as  tenant 
of  Mr.  G.  Troyte-Chafyn-Grove  Zeals  House 
is  not  remarkable  for  tine  gardens,  though  the 
effect  produced  by  the  judicious  planting  of 
trees  makes  the  pleasure-grounds  and  park  very 
charming.  A  fine  avenue  of  Elms  leads  to  the 
house  on  the  north,  and  prominent  amongst 
the  giant  specimen  trees  around  the  house  is  a 


some  extent  I  think  this  is  the  caltivator's  own 
fault,  the  weather  also  being  to  blame,  a?  for 
months  we  had  much  heat  and  little  moisture. 
I  think  coarseness  and  poor  quality  are  encouraged 
by  early  sowing  in  heat.  From  close  observation  for 
some  years  I  have  found  the  best  quality  and 
the  greatest  quantity  of  sprouts  are  obtained 
from  plants  raised  early  in  March  on  a  sheltered 
border.  I  do  not  say  that  Brussels  Sprouts  can 
be  grown  well  on  poor  land  without  manure, 
quite  the  reverse,  as  in  such  seasons  they  suffer 
quickly  if  not  supported  with  food  in  the  way  of 
good  decayed  manure.  In  stiff  good  loam  there 
is  less  need  of  food  and  the  plants  are  better 
able  to  resist  drought,  whereas  in  light  soils 
such  plants  assume  a  bluish  tinge  and  soon 
attain  uneven  proportions,  the  sprouts  being  poor 
and  lacking  solidity.  Brussels  Sprouts  should 
never  be  less  than  3  feet  between  the  rows,  and  if 
a  large  variety  is  grown,  a  yard  apart  all  ways  is 
none  too  much.  The  smaller-growing  kinds  should 
stand  quite  2  feet  between  each  plant. 

I  never  saw  such  a  mixture  of  plants  as  this 
season,  with  great  length  of  stem  and  few 
really  good  sprouts.  In  a  quarter  of  a  favourite 
kind — the  Paris  Market — I  have  a  much  larger 
variety  mixed  with  it.  I  think  it  must  be  the 
Imported,  which  at  one  time  was  most  reliable. 
Now  it  is  much  too  coarse  and  tall,  and  I  do  not 
advise  its  culture.     The  much-praised  Aigburth 


Zeals  House. 


Wilts.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Mere  Vicarage,  Bath. 


magnificent  Tulip  tree  on  the  lawn  to  the  east. 
The  "nun's  garden"  to  the  north  is  a  pretty 
little  walled  garden  by  the  house  filled  with 
Ferns  and  many  an  old-fashioned  and  sweet- 
scented  flower.  The  kitchen  garden  on  the 
western  slope  is  well  planted  and  cared  for, 
and  contains  several  greenhouses  and  a  small 
lake  with  pretty  island  in  the  centre.  Zeals 
House  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  King 
Charles.  John  A.  Lloyd. 

The  Vicarage,  Mere,  Wilts. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
These  this  season  are  not  all  one  may  desire. 
The  growth  is  coarse  with  open  sprouts  up  the 
stem  instead  of  the  hard  bullet-like  growths  so 
much  appreciated.  Of  course  this  remark  applies 
to  private  gardens,  as  I  notice  in  market  gardens 
there  are  better  plants.  This  vegetable  succeeds 
much  better  in  some  soils  than  in  others,  and  my 
remarks  as  to  field  culture  show  that  by  having 
the  crop  more  exposed,  the  sprouts  are  better,  the 
plants  hardier  and  less  subject  to  insect  peets. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  noticed  that  this  season 
the  growth  is  more  irregular,  and  many  growers 
have  coarser  plants  with  fewer  firm  sprouts.     To 


is  too  coarse,  and  in  such  seasons  as  this,  when 
rain  came  and  the  soil  was  so  warm,  growth  was 
very  rapid  and  the  distance  given  above  would 
not  be  anything  like  enough.  I  have  a  grand  lot 
of  dwarf  plants  of  Veitch's  Paragon,  which  are 
covered  to  the  soil  with  firm  sprouts.  These  were 
sown  in  the  open,  but  not  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  in  the  seed  bed  ;  the  quality  and  growth  are 
all  one  can  desire.  These  will  remain  good  till 
January,  when  an  April  sowing  comes  in.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Sutton's  Dwarf  Gem. 
This  I  have  grown  sown  at  the  same  time  as 
Paragon,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it,  the 
sprouts  being  medium  sized,  solid,  and  of  a  nice 
green  colour  and  splendid  quality.  I  note  these 
last-named  varieties,  as  they  are  so  superior  in 
every  way.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Northaw 
Prize,  a  small  grower,  with  closely-packed  sprouts. 
— G.  Wythes. 

On  all  hands  one  hears  complaints  of  the 

tall,  ungainly  growth  of  Brussels  Sprouts.  I  my- 
self have  visited  several  root  shows  and  found 
this  vegetable  in  each  case  unsatisfactory,  the 
stems  being  furnished  with  large  coarse  sprouts 
intead  of  hard  bullet-like  knobs.  I  think  good 
results  might  be  made  much  more  certain  by 
treating  the  young  plants  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  many  treat  winter  and  spring  Broccoli, 
viz.,  planting  not  only  on  land  free  from  fresh 
manure,  but  which  has  not  been  turned  up  for  a 
considerable  time.  Where  practicable,  the  plot 
from  which    this    season's  crop  of    spring-sown 


Onions  wa?  taken  might  ba  set  aside  for  Brussels 
Sprouts  during  the  coming  year,  the  surface  not 
being  interfered  with  beyond  clearing  with  hoe 
and  rake,  and  drawing  slight  drills  to  plant  in. 
Onions,  being  generally  well  provided  for  in  the 
way  of  manure,  the  ground  would  be  quite  rich 
enough  for  sprouts,  and  its  firm  condition,  while 
encouraging  hard,  fibrous  roots,  would  likewise 
retain  moisture  batter  and  have  the  advantage  of 
a  more  even  temperature.  Thesa  conditions  are 
essential  for  th'3  production  of  good  stocky  stems 
of  Brussels  Sprouts  in  a  variable  climate  like  ouri*, 
another  important  point  being  not  to  sow  the 
seed  too  early.  — J.  0. 


Spinach. — Spinach  will  be  scarce  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood during  the  early  months  of  next  year, 
all  late  sowings  having  become  badly  affected 
with  the  "yellows."  I  usually  manage  by  late  and 
successional  sowings  to  keep  up  a  good  supply,  but 
shall  have  great  difficulty  in  doing  so  this  year. 
Seldom,  indeed,  is  the  loss  so  general,  and  one 
seems  powerless  to  prevent  these  attacks  in  cer- 
tain seasons,  or  to  nurse  the  plants  back  into 
health  again  once  they  become  affected. — .1.  C. 
Tallack,  Lirrrmcre  Park. 

The  Spoon  Gourd. — Whether  this  is  a  variety 
or  a  distinct  species  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  latter.  I  have  grown  some 
scores  of  different  Gourds,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
one  at  all  like  it.  The  seed  is  from  America. 
Last  spring  I  put  out  two  plants  on  a  few  barrow- 
loads  of  fermenting  material,  with  a  small  frame 
over  them  until  it  was  filled,  when  the  glass  was 
removed.  They  have  spread  many  yards  every 
way,  and  the  most  remarkable  feature  about 
them  is  that  they  fruit  at  every  joint  even  to 
the  very  points.  These  plants  have  had  hun- 
dreds of  fruit  on  them  about  the  size  of  small 
Pears,  of  that  shape,  with  an  elongated  end  to- 
wards the  stem,  pale  yellow,  with  orange  stripes. 
The  shell  is  of  a  hard,  woody  nature,  like  ihe 
Calabash.  If  cut  longitudinally  and  the  seeds 
and  packing  scraped  out,  it  forms  a  spoon,  which 
is  used  in  America  for  such  matters  as  would 
render  the  use  of  metal  objectionable.  The  pre- 
pared specimen  sent  will  show  the  fitness  of  its 
name. — J.  M.,  Charmmith,  Dorset. 
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THE   POTATO.* 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  no  noteworthy  add f-  - 
tions  to  Potato  lore,  and  after  such  a  thorough 
and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  as  that 
before  me,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  several  years 
before  other  writers  attempt  anything  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Maiden  has  had  a  large  and  varied  ex- 
perience, and,  unlike  some  of  our  professors,  is  ac- 
tually engaged  in  cultivating  the  "noble  tuber" 
on  a  largo  scale  for  the  markets.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  case  of  growing  a  few  rods  of  Potatoes  and 
using  the  estimate  of  returns  per  acre  on  what  is 
done  on  such  a  puny  scale.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  dispute  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  reports 
on  Potato  trials,  but  they  are  misleading  all  the 
same.  In  the  work  under  notice  I  fail  to  find 
anything  that  is  misleading,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  author  carefully  avoids  exaggeration,  never 
fails  to  point  out  where  conditions  have  been 
favourable  to  the  production  of  extra  heavy  crops 
as  well  as  unfavourable  to  their  growth,  and  not  a 
cultural  detail  is  omitted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
work  is  at  places  rather  too  prolific,  and  would 
prove  more  acceptable  and  instructive  if  more  con- 
cisely written.  For  instance,  on  p.  87  the  follow- 
ing occurs : — 

It  is  important  that  when  Potatoes  are  cut  they 
shall  be  planted  within  a  very  few  daya.  If  left  in  a 
heap  they  are  liable  to  heat,  which  causes  much  injory 
tu  the  youDg  shoots.     It  is  better,  therefore,  if  frnm 


*  "The  Potato:  In  Field  and  Garden."  By  W.  .1. 
Maiden.  Published  by  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  150, 
Strand,  London, 
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any  cause  the  sets  eaunot  lie  p'anted  at  ouee,  that  they 
should  be  sprinkled  with  quicklime,  which  cauterises 
the  cut  portion  and  prevents  waste  of  sap.  Seed  dressed 
with  lime  iu  this  way  is  less  liable  to  insect  attacks. 
Liming  is  therefore  a  useful  practice  at  all  times. 

All  this  is  sound  advice,  but  why  go  on  to  say — 

It  is  highly  important  that  cut  seed  be  not  left  in 
large  heaps,  as  it  rapidly  ferments.  The  chief  injury 
arising  from  cuUing  is  occasioned  by  fermentation,  as 
the  eyes  are  killed  or  weakened-  Always  spread  cut 
tubers  thinly  about  the  floor  of  a  barn  if  circumstances 
prevent  their  being  planted  immediately  after  cutting. 

Better  Mr.  Maiden  had  condensed  his  infor- 
mation so  as  to  be  able  to  present  a  book 
that  could  be  sold  at  popular  prices  without  im- 
pairing its  usefulness.  A^ain,  who  ever  saw  a 
Potato  with  haulm  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
of  Fidler's  Colossal?  It  looks  extremely  like  a 
plant  of  Centaurea  candidiesima  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  heap  of  tubers. 

With  Potatoes,  as  with  fruit,  the  cry  is  for 
crops  of  superior  quality,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Maiden,  the  losses  owing  to  over-production — 
much  of  it  inferior  in  quality — must  have  been 
very  severe  in  1893.  Last  year  the  natural  out- 
come was  a  falling  off  in  the  acreage  planted. 
Thus,  the  field  crop  of  Great  Britain  was  .504,454 
acres,  or  2(  1,907  acres  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Even  with  this  reduction  it  is  found  that,  owing  to 
foreign  competition,  the  yields  are  more  than  can 
be  profitably  marketed,  unless,  indeed,  disease, 
drought  or  frost  intervene.  Only  those  obtain 
high  prices  who  grow  Potatoes  of  superior  quality, 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  and  high  culture,  rather 
than  increased  acreage,  that  our  farmers  can  hope 
to  make  their  growth  remunerative.  The  author 
premises  this  at  the  outset  and  never  loses  sight 
of  it  throughout  his  treatise.  What  he  has  to  say 
with  regard  to  foreign  competition  is  to  the  point, 
and  should  be  taken  note  of  by  those  who,  either 
from  inexperience  or  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  are  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  taunting  the  farmer  on  his  supinenesa.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Maiden  says  on  this  portion  of  his 
subject : — 

On  the  Continent  large  quantities  of  Potatoes  are 
grown,  the  surplus  beyond  those  required  for  home 
consumption  being  seLt  to  England,  and  as  water 
freight  is  so  cheap,  they  reach  the  English  markets 
more  cheaply  than  many  grown  in  England.  It  is 
often  urged  that  English  growers  should  prevent  this 
importation  by  growing  more,  but  this  would  not  meet 
the  case.  As  many  as  possible  are  sold  at  home,  but 
those  not  required  are  exportnd,  as  it  is  the  only  way 
to  turn  them  into  hard  cash.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
profit  is  obtained  on  those  sold  at  home. 

According  to  Mr.  Maiden's  experience,  many 
generations  of  special  treatment  have  rendered 
the  Potato  comparatively  weak  in  constitution, 
therefore  more  liable  to  various  kinds  of  disease, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  this 
theory.  Holding  these  views,  he  naturally 
favours  the  substitution  of  newly-raised  varieties 
for  the  worn-out  older  ones,  and  advises  at  length 
as  to  how  to  proceed  in  the  interesting  work  of 
raising  novelties  of  a  really  serviceable  character. 
He  is  quite  right  in  discouraging  all  haphazard 
selections  of  seed  parents,  as  it  is  owing  to  indis- 
criminate crossings  and  the  attaching  of  importance 
to  one  or  two  points  only  that  have  led  to  so  many 
comparatively  worthless  varieties  being  intro- 
duced.    To  be  successful  we  are  told  on  page  13 — 

In  variety-making  it  is  important  that  the  experi- 
menter should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  features 
of  the  Potatoes  he  is  going  to  deal  ^\ith,  otherwise 
jnuch  of  his  labour  will  he  futile. 

And  the  author  further  adds — 

The  points  which  it  is  most  important  to  develop  are 
vigour,  power  of  resisting  disease,  and  quality. 

After  treating  upon  soils  and  their  preparation, 
all  methods  of  planting,  not  omitting  that  known 
as  the  lazy-bed  system,  which  is  nearly  or  (|uite 
confined  to  Ireland,  rotations  and  such  like,  this 
chapter  being  most  comprehensive,  Mr.  Maiden 
gives  the  results  of  some  interesting  experiments 
in  the  planting  of  Potatoes,  more  especially  with 


a  view  to  proving  which  are  the  best  times  to 
plant.  If  these  experiments  could  be  regarded  as 
conclusive,  then  comparatively  early  planting,  or 
at  the  end  of  March,  would  be  the  best  time  to 
plant,  completing  the  work  by  the  end  of  April, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  proved  in  a  single 
season.  Experiments  on  somewhat  similar  lines 
that  I  conducted  this  year  have  been  most  con- 
tradictory throughout,  and  if  they  could  be  relied 
upon,  horticultural  instructors  would  have  to 
modify  their  theories  considerably.  All  such  ex- 
periments, to  be  of  real  value,  should  extend  over 
a  series  of  years  and  be  undertaken  under  a  variety 
of  conditions.  Undoubtedly  the  month  of  April 
is  a  good  time  to  carry  out  planting  operations 
extensively,  but  some  of  the  best  crops  I  saw 
lifted  this  season  resulted  from  planting  late  in 
May.  From  this  we  are  led  on  to  the  study  of 
manures,  their  application  and  eflfect,  and  the 
author  has  no  hesitation  in  condemning  the  theory 
that  soaking  planting  tubers  in  manurial  solutions 
has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  crops.  The  re- 
marks that  follow  on  "seed,"  that  is  to  say,  plant- 
ing tubers,  are  to  the  point,  though  I  am  some- 
what sceptical  as  to  the  stated  effect  of  washing 
tubers  that  are  to  be  stored  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  It  appears  that  if  Potatoes  are  subject 
to  a  flooding  of  one  day's  duration  they  will  in- 
evitably keep  very  badly,  this  pointing  to  the 
necessity  of  lifting  before  we  get  floods  in 
October,  and  of  storing  in  raised  rather  than 
sunken  "pits"  That  washing  soil  from  tubers 
lifted  in  wet  weather  should  lead  to  their 
rapid,  wholesale  decay,  comes  as  a  surprise. 
Years  ago,  when  exhibiting  was  one  of  my 
weaknesses,  all  the  largest  and  best  formed 
tubers  were  invariably  washed  clean,  well  soak- 
ing in  water,  if  necessary,  to  soften  the  soil, 
yet  all  these  tubers  kept  admirably  and  were 
planted  the  following  season.  Varieties  are 
discussed  at  great  length,  Mr.  Maiden  only 
recommending  what  he  has  proved  to  be  really 
deserving  of  commendation.  Nearly  fifty  pages 
are  devoted  to  "  Diseases  of  the  Crop,"  the 
life  history,  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams,  of 
the  most  deadly,  and  the  remedies  for  each  being 
given.  Spraying  with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  lime,  known  as  Bouillie  Bordelaise,  is 
considered  the  best  disease  preventive  yet  tried, 
and  well  worthy  of  general  adoption.  The  chapter 
on  digging  Potatoes  ought  to  be  of  special  advan- 
tage to  farmers,  a  variety  of  labour-saving  ma- 
chines and  methods  coming  in  for  description  and 
illustration,  and  there  are  also  good  practical 
hints  given  upon  sorting,  pittinsr,  housing,  and 
marketing.  The  yield  of  Potatoes  in  experi- 
mental plots  has  been  at  the  rate  of  twenty  tons 
and  upwards  per  acre,  but  Mr.  Maiden  has  never 
seen  more  than  "fifteen"  (presumably  tons) in  open 
field  cultivation,  and  believes  that,  owing  to  much 
unskilful  treatment,  the  average  throughout  the 
country  is  less  than  six  tons  per  acre.  In  the 
next  chapter  it  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  marketing  the  crops  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
nearly  £13  per  acre,  and  at  present  low  prices 
Potato  culture  cannot  be  very  remunerative  in 
any  case,  and  must  result  in  actual  loss  to  the 
careless  grower.  Mr.  Maiden's  excellent  book  on 
Potatoes  ought  certainly  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  market  grower,  and  private  gardeners 
would  find  in  it  much  that  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive. W.  I. 


are  bright  vermilion-red,  but  the  transverse  vena- 
tion and  the  subtle  blending  of  several  colours 
through  the  broad  leaf-blade  are  wonderful. 


Heliconia  illustris  rubricaulis. — Among 
the  many  new  fine-foliaged  plants  that  appeared 
in  Messrs.  Sander's  group  of  plants  at  the  Temple 
show,  none  attracted  more  notice  than  the  plant 
above,  whilst  at  the  show  of  the  previous 
year,  when  it  first  appeared  in  public,  it  was 
unanimously  granted  a  first-class  certificate.  We 
lately  saw  a  quantity  of  it  in  the  St.  Albans  nur- 
sery, and  whilst  the  leaves  were  as  bright  in  col- 
our as  those  of  the  plants  shown  in  May  last,  some 
of  them  were  of  even  larger  size,  approaching  in 
(limensions  those  of  a  small-leaved  Musa.  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  adequately  convey  a  de- 
scription of  the  wonderful  leaf  colouring  of  this 
plant.     The  midrib  of  the  leaf  and  the  leaf-stalks 


Ferns. 


GROWING  IN  PATCHES. 
Many  market  growers  not  only  grow  seed- 
ling Ferns  on  in  patches  of  several  plants 
together,  but  also  double  them  again  when 
potting  on  into  5-inch  pots.  This  latter 
system,  although  it  makes  bushy  stufl'  quickly, 
does  not  in  ail  instances  add  to  tlie  beauty  of 
the  Ferns  so  treated.  There  are  some  which 
when  grown  on  singly  do  not  form  such  com- 
pact bushy  plants  as  are  required  by  the  florists 
for  decoration.  These  may  be  grown  on  from 
seedlings  in  clumps,  and  generally  one  plant 
will  take  the  lead  and  grow  tall,  the  weaker 
plants  furnishing  the  base  with  shorter  fronds. 

In  this  note  I  did  not  intend  to  include 
ordinary  market  Ferns,  but  more  particularly 
to  refer  to  some  of  the  choicer  sorts,  which 
when  grown  singly  do  not  make  much  show. 
Instead  of  growing  these  on  as  referred  to 
above  I  should  recommend  growing  them 
singly  until  they  have  attained  a  fair  size,  then 
putting  several  plants  into  a  shallow  pot  or 
pan.  I  find  ordinary  seed  pans  about  5  inches 
deep  and  from  8  inches  to  12  inches  in  diameter 
are  suitable  for  many  sorts.  They  take  about 
six  plants  of  such  kinds  as  Cheilanthes  elegans, 
C.  tomentosa  and  others  of  similar  habit.  Of 
course  these  may  be  grown  on  from  single 
plants  into  fair-sized  specimens,  but  the  young 
plants  grouped  together  have  a  better  appear- 
ance. Doryopteris  ludens,  although  it  makes 
large  bold  fronds,  is  difficult  to  grow  into  a 
good  specimen  from  a  single  crown.  A  most 
effective  specimen  may,  however,  be  made  by 
arranging  a  few  plants  together  after  they  have 
made  some  good  fronds,  say  about  four  plants 
in  a  12-inch  pan.  Pellaja  tercLfolia  is  another 
which  is  easily  raised  from  spores,  but  which, 
singly,  takes  a  long  time  to  make  a  good  speci- 
men. Platyloma  Uexuosa  may  be  either  grown 
as  above,  or  if  three  plants  are  potted  together 
in  a  5-inch  pot  and  suspended,  they  will 
make  eft'ective  objects.  Pteris  Victoria;  has 
proved  disappointing  to  some,  but  if  grown 
on  singly  from  .seedlings  and  then  grouped  to- 
gether in  pans  it  shows  off  to  great  advantage. 
1  may  here  mention  that  though  many  growers 
do  not  succeed  with  this  Fern,  I  have  seen  it 
growing  as  freely  as  the  ordinary  P.  serrulata, 
really  good  plants  being  had  in  5-inch  pots. 
Some  of  the  larger  growing  Ferns  may  also  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  advantage.  Take 
Nephrolepis  rufescens  tripinnatifida  as  an  ex- 
ample. Old  plants  often  produce  stunted  and 
distorted  fronds,  but  when  grown  on  from  single 
crowns  they  under  favourable  conditions  make 
very  fine  fronds.  Single  plants  are  too  thin  to 
produce  a  good  effect  by  themselves.  I  might 
give  many  more  exam]iles,  but  the  above 
will  be  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  may 
be  done. 

I  have  previously  recommended  raising  seed- 
lings to  re])lac3  such  as  have  become  stunted 
with  age,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  this 
practice  were  carried  out  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  done  at  present,  the  choicer  Ferns 
would  be  more  popular  It  is  not  so  difficult 
as  many  imagine  to  raise  Ferns  from  spores ; 
though  some  failures  may  occur,  yet  with  care 
and  perseverance  incst  of  the  choicer  kinds  may 
be  obtained,  and  the  young  plants  will  not  give 
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so  much  trouble  as  trying  to  keep  old  and  ex- 
hausted examples  ia  good  health. 

The  above  remarks  do  not  apply  to  such  as 
the  Tree  Ferns,  Cibotiums,  and  others,  the 
fronds  of  which  increase  in  size  from  year  to 
year  so  long  as  the  plants  are  kept  in  good 
health   and  are  potted  on  as  they  require  it. 


GROWING  FERNS  IN  JADOO  FIBRE. 
Thkre  are  few  more  ornamental  and  more 
generally  useful  subjects  for  conservatory 
decoration  than  Ferns.  When,  therefore,  one 
comes  across  a  specimen  of  this  great  family 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  it  is  right  to 
mention  it.     While  on  a  visit  to   the  charming 


filled  with  Jadoo  fibre.  The  accompanying 
illustration  of  Gymnogramma  schizophylla 
gloriosa  growing  in  a  7-inch  pot  in  Jadoo 
fibre,  and  measuring  4}  feet  across,  shows 
how  well  Perns  will  do  in  this  material. 
True,  the  vigour,  the  robust  health,  and 
the     fine     colour    of     the     fronds     betokened 


Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosx  growing  in  Jadoo  fibre.     From  a  photograph  sent  61/  Col.  Thompson,  Easlcliff,  Teignmouth. 

Lwf.^Tv.T''"--"^  happens   that  the  small-    garden    of    Col.    Halford   Thompson,  J.R,   of  skilul    culture,    but    the    plant    also    showed 

giowmg  lerns  get  over-potted,  while  those  of    Eastcliff,   near  Teignmouth,  I   noted   amongst  the    value    of    the    material    it    was    growing 

l^T.Tr^^7    f  \^      fu  7  T"     P°'-'^o°°' ,  other,  and    many,    exceptionally   good   things  in.      That  this   new    potting   material    is    par 

as  they  require  for  their  tuU  development.  a    grand    plant   of    Adiantum    cuneatum    s,.s-  ticularly    well    adapted    to   growing   Ferns    in 

A.  MEM.SLEY.       j  pended  from  the  roof  in  an  open  wire  basket  has  been   proved   again    and    again.      But   its 
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special  adaptability  for  hanging  baskets  is 
worth  pointing  out.  For  such  a  purpose  it  is 
much  more  suitable  than  ordinary  Fern  soil, 
because  of  its  (1)  lightness  in  weight,  (2)  rich 
and  fibrous  nature,  (3)  absorption  and  reten- 
tion of  moisture,  (4)  cleanliness  to  handle,  and 
(5)  its  adhesive  texture.  Roots  seem  to  ramify 
in  all  directions  in  Jadoo,  and  the  fibrous  roots 
of  the  plant,  incorporating  themselves  with 
the  material,  make  a  cohesive  mass  which 
requires  watering  much  less  frequently,  and 
when  not  over-watered  does  not  drip,  a  great 
objection  to  hanging  plants  generally.  In 
Col.  Thompson's  plant-houses  this  handsome 
"West  Indian  Fern  is  far  from  being  a  solitary 
specimen  of  successful  cultivation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of  his 
plants  are  grown  in  Jadoo,  and  without  a 
single  exception  all  are  thriving  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  anyone 
a.sking  if  this  stuff  is  adapted  for  potting 
generally.  His  Chrysanthemums  are  the  very 
pictures  of  health  ;  the  flowers  are  abundant, 
large,  and  possess  an  uncommon  brilliancy  of 
colour,  while  the  foliage  is  of  that  deep  green 
wh:'ch  may  always  be  taken  as  a  certain 
indication  of  good  health  in  a  plant.  Heaths, 
Boronias,  Azaleas,  and  many  such  hard-wooded 
subjects  are  doing  splendidly  in  Jadoo  ;  and 
so  also  are  soft-wooded  and  tuberous-rooted 
plants  such  as  Coleuses,  Gloxinias,  Richardias, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Begonias,  and  others. 
Coming  on  in  cold  frames  were  Violets, 
Strawbeiries,  Genistas,  and  many  other  plants, 
all  doing  equally  well,  thus  testing  to  the  full 
the  capacities  of  the  material  for  general  pur- 
poses. Col.  Thompson,  as  the  patentee,  is 
naturally  proud  of  his  success,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  Jadoo  has  been  tested  he  has 
much  reason  to  be.  A.  Hope. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Very  sound  and  good  practical  advice  has  been 
given  repeatedly  on  pruning,  and  how  dilierent 
kinds  of  trees  ought  to  be  cut  to  produce  the 
heaviest  crops  of  tine  fruit,  but  situation,  soil 
and  other  circumstances  have  so  much  influence 
on  trees,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  definite  rules  as  to  which  is  the  correct  mode 
of  pruniug.  Beyond  stating  that  sufficient  room 
is  necessary  for  all  shoots  and  branches,  avoid- 
ing any  congestion  of  the  growth  or  rubbmg  or 
crossing  of  the  same,  it  is  never  advisable  to 
recommend  any  particular  .sy.stem  for  any  kind 
or  variety  of  fruit  trees  without  a  full  know- 
ledge of  their  peculiarities  on  any  particular 
toils  or  situations.     Taking 

A  PPLES 

first,  we  have  a  number  of  varieties  requiring 
special  pruning  to  obtain  tlie  best  results.  Of 
these,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Iri.sh 
Peach,  Worcester  Pearmain,  AVealthy,  and 
several  more  of  that  class  always  bear  much  the 
largest  and  heaviest  fruit  on  the  points  of  the 
.shoots.  There  are  other  sorts  that  bear  freely 
at  the  j)oints  of  mo.st  of  the  short  shoots. 
Amongst  these,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Golden 
Noble,  American  Mother,  Striped  Beautin, 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lady  Sudeley  are  notable 
examples  ;  in  fact,  a  long  list  of  names  might 
be  given  of  such  sorts,  and  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  leave  those  shoots  that  terminate  with 
a  fruit  bud,  I  like  to  let  them  remain  untouched 
with  the  knife,  for  if  the  blooms  set,  the  weight 
of  the  fruit  causes  the  .shoot  to  have  a  weeping 
habit,  and  my  experience  is  that  the  same  is 


covered  its  full  length  with  splendid  fruit  buds 
for  another  season.  It  miist  be  a  very  un- 
favourable spring  if  these  buds  fail  to  set  and 
develop  large  handsome  fruit.  Some  varieties, 
like  Eckliuville  Seedling,  need  scarcely  any 
pruning  beyond  merely  thinning  out  the 
growths,  while  rampant  growers  like  Warner's 
King  are  more  trouble  to  bring  into  a  prolific 
condition  early  ;  but  even  the  strongest  growers 
can  be  made  to  produce  good  crops  in  suit- 
able seasons  by  judicious  management  during 
the  season  of  growth.  The  plan  that  I 
have  practised  (with  excellent  results)  with 
these  very  vigorous  trees  is  to  rub  out  early  all 
useless  shoots,  so  that  those  remaining  may 
have  ample  light,  and  when  the  pruning  season 
arrives  they  are  left  practically  their  full  length. 
The  year  following,  these  long  shoots  are  covered 
with  fruit-buds,  which,  as  a  rule,  set  so  much 
fruit  that  thinning  has  to  be  done  freely. 
Once  get  a  tree  to  bear  thus  freely  and  no 
trouble  is  experienced  in  securing  a  crop  after- 
wards, as  a  check  is  given  to  the  growth  by  the 
weight  of  fruit  produced.  Here  comes  in  an- 
other item  of  importance,  viz.,  exhaustion,  for 
though  a  tree  may  have  been  much  too  vigor- 
ous there  is  a  limit  to  its  strength,  and  a  big 
crop  may  so  weaken  it  that  unless  it  is  liberally 
treated  fruit  may  be  conspicuously  absent  for  a 
season  or  two  afterwards.  As  a  case  in  point, 
I  may  mention  that  I  had  some  young  bush 
trees  of  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling  that  made 
.shoots  C  feet  long.  These  were  left  nearly  their 
full  length.  The  result  was  that  last  year  the 
crop  on  the  same  was  enormous  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  that  saw  it,  but  this  year  the  trees 
have  proved  that  the  weight  of  fruit  was  beyond 
their  power,  as  scarcely  an  Apple  has  been 
produced  and  the  growth  is  much  weaker. 
While  writing  of  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
I  may  state  that  it  is  a  very  fair  dessert  Apple, 
and  will,  I  think,  take  its  place  as  one  of  that 
class  in  the  future.     In  pruning 

Plums 
it  is  a  question  if  the  knife  is  not  employed  too 
freely,  and  I  believe  that  many  of  the  deaths 
experienced  in  plantations  of  Victoria  may  be 
attributed  to  this  cause.  The  trees  must,  of 
course,  be  kept  within  certain  limits,  or  they 
would  soon  grow  out  of  bounds.  To  stop  this, 
a  judicious  system  of  stopping  the  shoots  in 
summer  acts  admirably  ;  if  persisted  in  and  no 
crowding  is  permitted,  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
the  mass  of  bloom  annually  on  the  trees. 
Gumming  is  practically  absent,  and  owing  to 
the  increased  light  and  vigour  thrown  into 
the  fruit,  it  attains  a  size  and  colour  seldom,  if 
ever  seen  in  the  Plums  from  trees  not  summer- 
pruned.  Some  varieties,  particularly  Washing- 
ton, appear  to  succeed  and  crop  in  the  best 
form  by  the  plan  mentioned.  Jefl'erson  and 
Kirke's  also  answer  admirably  to  the  method, 
the  fruit  taking  on  a  beautiful  bloom,  combined 
with  size  and  rich  flavour.  The  great  difticulty 
I  have  experienced  with  the  trees  is  that  .so 
much  thinning  of  the  fruit  is  necessary.  In 
some  seasons  the  frost  has  done  it  too  freely, 
but  in  others  it  has  betn  no  light  task.  Plum 
and  Pear  trees  on  walls  are  often  cut  in  more 
severely  than  is  desirable  to  make  them  look 
well  trained  and  models  of  shapely  trees,  but 
this  is  done  in  many  instances  at  the  expense  of 
fruit.  By  this  system  of  closely  spurring  in  the 
growths,  an  unfruitful  halnt  is  acquired,  and 
root-pruning  is  adopted  with  a  view  to  improve 
matters,  not  always  successfully.  No  doubt  it 
is  gratifying  to  hear  visitors  exclaim,  "  What  a 
beautiful  tree,  and  how  well  trained ! "  It  would, 
however,  be  more  jjrotitable  to  have  good 
crops  of  handsome  fruit  more  frequently,  and 
this  may  be  brought  about  in  many  cases  by 


allowing  more  extension  of  the  spurs  and  not 
being  so  particular  about  uniformity  in  the 
branches.  If  the  spurs  on  Plum  and  Pear 
trees  on  walls  are  thus  permitted  to  extend  to  a 
moderate  length  with  no  overcrowding  of  wood 
or  foliage,  trees  that  have  been  more  or  less 
barren  previously  will  generally  come  into  a 
bearing  state.  When  the  spurs  become  too 
long  or  unsightly,  they  can  be  cut  out  entirely 
to  make  room  for  others,  or  be  shortened  back 
half  their  length  to  form  fresh  shoots  and  fruit 
buds.  Some  practical  men  contend  that  the  ' 
fruit  is  much  larger  from  trees  closely  pruned. 
This  may  be  correct  on  some  soils,  but  I  have 
not  yet  found  it  so,  rather  the  reverse,  there 
being  always  larger  fruit  and  more  of  it.  Of  all 
wall  trees, 

MoKELLO  Cherries 

are  the  most  suitable  for  exact  and  formal 
training  without  any  reduction  in  the  weight  of 
the  fruit  yield.  The  largest  Cherries  I  have 
ever  seen  were  grown  on  trees  that  were  trained 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  every  shoot  being 
as  straight  as  a  gun-barrel,  and  each  one  had 
just  room  enough  to  develop  its  foliage  and  no 
more,  being  also  evenly  distributed  in  every 
part  of  the  tree  ;  the  result  was  a  full  crop  of 
grand  fruit  annually  from  one  end  of  the  wall 
to  the  other.  These  Morellos  and  also  the 
Sweet  Cherries  were  always  pruned  before  any 
other  trees  in  the  garden,  and  the  capable  old 
chief  repeatedly  stated  that  was  the  reason  no 
gumming  of  the  branches  ever  occurred.  My  ex- 
perience of  Cherries  since  then  has  borne  out  his 
opinion.  On  badly  drained  borders  the  result 
would  probably  be  different,  no  matter  when 
the  pruning  was  performed.  If  possible,  I  like 
to  have  all  pruning  completed  before  the  old 
year  expires  ;  this  includes  bush  trees  of  all 
sorts,  but  the  bird  pest  inflicts  so  much  serious 
damage,  that  it  is  far  from  safe  to  do  the  prun- 
ing so  early.  Already  these  feathered  enemies 
have  seriously  attacked  Plum,  Gooseberry,  and 
Red  Currant  trees.  Where  large  quantities  of 
trees  are  grown,  netting  is  out  of  the  question. 
Shooting  is  much  the  same,  as  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  shoot  the  birds  without  injuring  the 
trees,  and  poison  is  against  the  law  ;  therefore 
the  grower  can  do  little  beyond  fretting  and 
fuming  at  the  damage  done  almost  under  his 
eyes.  I  think  £100  would  not  cover  the  loss 
caused  by  birds  amongst  our  fruit  trees  last 
winter,  and  there  are  certain  portions  of  the 
pruning  that  have  always  to  be  left  until  spring, 
so  that  we  may  try  to  save  a  few  of  the  buds. 

A  word  on  pruning  standard  trees  in  orchards 
may  possibly  be  of  service  now,  as  many  will  be 
commencing  to  overhaul  their  trees.  I  would 
specially  urge  the  avoidance  of  the  travelling 
pruner,  who  generally  professes  to  be  a  thorough 
expert,  and  charges  so  much  per  tree  for  putting 
it  in  proper  order,  as  he  terms  it.  I  have  seen 
a  number  of  these  fellows  in  fruit-growing  dis- 
tricts who  ought  to  be  never  allowed  to  touch 
a  tree  with  their  inqilements  of  mutilation. 
Their  main  idea  is  apparently  to  saw  out  big 
limbs  entirely,  sometimes  close  up  to  the  trunk, 
in  others  leaving  a  stump  projecting  a  foot 
or  more  therefrom  :  in  fact,  doing  the  very 
opposite  to  what  should  be  done.  Many  orchards 
of  formerly  healthy,  vigorous  trees  have  been 
completely  ruined  by  this  stupid  and  senseless 
treatment,  and  firchard  owners  in  their  own 
interests  will  do  well  to  fight  shy  of  such  men. 
Supposing  the  trees  have  become  a  tangled  mass 
of  growth,  some  of  the  smaller  and  most  con- 
gested branches  should  be  removed,  gradually 
thinning  out  the  tops  annually,  until  finally  in  a 
few  years  the  heads  are  well  balanced,  and  the 
air  and  sun  freely  admitted  to  every  portion 
of  the  trees.  W.  G.  C. 
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PEACH  CULTURE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

The  most  successful  Peach  grower  in  the  open 
air  that  I  am  acquainted  with  always  prunes 
his  trees  in  November.  This  is  Mr.  Pearce, 
gardener  at  The  Cottage,  Milverton,  Somerset. 
In  this  garden  is  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect 
that  has  been  covered  within  the  last  few  years 
with  trees  in  the  finest  health,  and  that  annu- 
ally bear  good  crops  of  fruit.  I  wish  to  refer 
to  the  system  of  early  pruning  adopted  by  the 
cultivator  I  have  referred  to,  because  the  prac- 
tice is  quite  opposite  to  that  pursued  by  the 
majority  of  growers,  the  early  spring  months 
being  considered  by  them  to  be  the  proper 
time.  The  condition  of  the  trees  to  which  I 
have  referred  proves  that  it  is  as  safe  to  prune 
in  the  autumn  as  in  the  spring.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Pearce  says  it  is  better  for  the  trees 
to  prune  directly  the  leaves  have  fallen  than 
when  the  sap  is  just  about  to  rise  in  the  spring. 
The  regular  crops  of  Peaches  which  he  secures 
show  that  he  is  not  wrong  in  his  ideas.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  this 
grower  depends  on  early  or  skilful  pruning 
alone  for  his  crop.  That  is  only  one  of  the 
details  of  management  which  in  all  cases  are 
regularly  carried  out.  A  thick  mulch  of  rotten 
manure  is  laid  over  the  roots  as  soon  as  the 
pruning  is  completed.  This  mulch  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  border  until  it  is  time  to  replace 
it  with  fresh  material.  There  is  no  stint  in 
this  matter,  sufficient  manure  being  laid  on  to 
cover  the  border  several  inches  thick.  The 
disbudding  of  the  trees  in  early  summer,  timely 
nailing  in  of  the  branches,  and  judicious  thin- 
ning of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  syringing  the  foli- 
age in  the  evening  are  all  carried  out  at  the 
proper  time.  Some  growprs  may  say  that  such 
treatment  is  not  applicable  in  all  cases.  With 
such  a  statement  I  should  not  find  fault,  as  I 
have  had  to  unnail  the  branches  in  the  autumn 
so  as  to  get  them  away  from  the  wall  that  the 
growth  may  get  more  air  to  ripen  it.  Such 
treatment  is  all  very  well  in  some  exceptional 
cases,  but  I  think  it  necessary  in  only  a  few. 
If,  as  in  the  case  I  am  alluding  to,  the  branches 
are  not  overcrowded,  the  wood  will  be  ripe 
enough  in  the  majority  of  seasons  to  be  pruned 
in  the  autumn.  It  is  the  poorly  nourished,  in- 
dijferently  managed  trees,  where  the  shoots  are 
laid  in  so  thickly  during  the  summer  that  the 
leaves  overlap  each  other,  that  produce  unripe 
wood  in  autumn.  It  would,  I  am  aware,  be 
unwise  to  prune  such  trees  in  the  autumn,  but 
this  does  not  furnish  a  reason  why  others  more 
skilfully  dealt  with  should  not.  be  attended  to, 
especially  when  such  good  results  are  obtained 
by  it  as  in  the  case  under  notice. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


Plum  Wyedale.— At  page  390  "  W.  G.  C." 

speaks  in  praise  of  this  most  useful  late  Plum,  and 
expresses  a  belief  that  it  is  not  so  generally  known 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  With  these  remarks  I  ciuite 
agree.  There  is  also  another  old-fashioned  Plum 
now  little  heard  of  and  very  seldom  met  with, 
namely,  the  Winesour.  True,  it  cannot  be  said  of 
this  variety  that  it  is  fit  for  dessert,  its  flavour 
being  rather  too  acid,  but  for  tarts  and  general 
cooking  it  is  invaluable  during  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  early  in  November.  When  living 
near  Birmingham  I  had  a  tree  of  Winesour  under 
my  charge,  and  I  have  kept  fruit  of  it  perfectly 
sound  till  November  20  by  cutting  some  of  the 
fruiting  branches  and  inserting  them  into  Mangold 
Wurtzels,  placing  them  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Any- 
one contemplating  planting  a  collection  of  Plums 
would  do  well  to  include  a  tree  or  two  of  each  of 
the  above  varieties. — J.  C. 

Gathering  Pears.—"  Y.  A.  H."  (p.  37S)  has 
some  very  suggestive  notes  on  this  subject.  The 
effect  of  matuiity  on  flavour  seldom  receives  the 


careful  attention  it  deserves.  A  fine  Jargonelle 
on  a  gable  end  was  my  first  teacher  on  this  matter. 
Its  owner  knew  every  phase  in  the  development 
towards  the  highest  quality  in  Jargonelle  Fears, 
and  could  tell  to  an  hour  when  to  gather  and  eat 
them.  This  grower  carried  the  gathering  of  his 
Jargonelles  to  ihe  level  of  a  fine  art,  and  could 
tell  when  the  most  perfect  time  for  eating  had 
come.  Of  the  Pears  named  by  "  Y.  A.  H. ,"  I  am 
best  acquainted  with  Beurrfe  d'Amanlis,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Marie  Louise.  Of  the  three, 
the  Louise  Bonne  has  the  widest  range  of  quality  ; 
the  other  two  are  more  regular  and  constant  under 
good  culture  and  treatment.  The  great  point — 
and  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter — is  not  to 
gather  Pears  until  they  are  sufficiently  ripe  to 
pack  the  fruit  full  of  the  sweettst  sap  and  most 
luscious  flesh  of  the  highest  quality,  without 
allowing  them  to  mellow  into  sleepiness.  But 
very  special  knowledge  and  patience  are  needed 
to  place  every  dish  of  Pears  (so  far  as  possible)  on 
the  table  in  the  most  perfect  comiition.  The  lists 
of  dates  of  ripening  for  our  most  popular  Pears 
and  other  fruits  have  proved  somewhat  mis- 
leading. Not  only  every  county,  but  every  garden 
and  every  parish  would  need  a  special  dictionary 
of  dates  if  the  latter  are  to  approach  any  degree 
of  trustworthiness  ;  and  then  the  changing  seasons 
would  so  destroy  local  data  as  to  render  them 
untrustworthy.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  the 
ability  to  know  the  exact  time  to  eat  Pears  and 
other  fruit  is  a  more  ditficult  art  than  their  cul- 
ture, storing,  keeping  and  marketing. — D.  T.   F. 


CATERPILLARS    ON   FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  a  pamphlet  dealing 
with  caterpillars  on  fruit  trees,  and  which  has 
just  been  issued,  says  : — 

There  are  several  moths  whose  wingless  females 
crawl  up  the  stems  of  Apple  trees  in  the  autumn 
and  early  spring  and  deposit  eggs  in  the  interstices 
of  the  rind  of  the  twigs  and  branches  From  the-e 
eggs  caterpillars  are  hatched  in  the  spring,  which 
eat  the  leafage  and  blossoms,  and,  in  conditions 
favourable  to  their  development,  cause  much  in- 
jury to  the  fruit  crop.  Among  the.-e  moths,  the 
winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata)  and  the 
mottled  umber,  or  great  winter  moth  (Hybernia 
defoliaria),  are  the  principal  offenders.  There  are 
other  moths  of  similar  habits,  as  the  scarce  umber 
(Hybernia  aurantiaria),  the  great  brindled  beauty 
(Phygalia  pilosaria),  the  small  brindled  beauty 
(Nyssia  hispidaria),  and  the  belted  beauty  (Nyssia 
zonaria),  whose  caterpillars  injure  fruit  trees ; 
but  these  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  the 
winter  moth  and  great  winter  moth.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  October  the  winter  moths  and  the 
great  winter  moths  come  from  chrysalids  in  the 
ground,  under  and  near  the  Apple  trees  that  were 
infested  with  caterpillars  in  the  preceding  spring, 
and  the  wingless  females  crawl  up  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  egg-laying.  The  eggs 
of  the  winter  moth  are  very  small,  cylindrical,  and 
at  first  of  a  light  green  colour,  afterwards  becom- 
ing red.  They  are  placed  in  small  groups  in  the 
chinks  of  the  rind,  and  fastened  there  with  a 
sticky  substance.  From  150  to  '200  eggs  are  laid 
by  one  female.  The  great  winter  moth  lays 
larger,  rather  rusty  coloured,  long  eggs,  and  more 
in  quantity  (as  many  as  400),  which  are  placed  in 
lines,  or  small  groups,  according  to  circumstances. 
From  the  eggs  the  caterpillars  come  in  the  early 
spring  and,  as  it  appears,  just  as  the  buds  begin 
to  burst.  The  winter  moth  caterpillars  are  at 
first  grey,  with  dark  heads,  and  so  small  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  them.  Later  on  they  become 
greenish,  with  white  stripes  and  brown  heads, 
and  are  finally  rather  yellow.  When  full  grown 
they  are  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
They  have  three  pairs  of  feet  and  move  like  other 
"  looper "  caterpillars,  making  loops  with  their 
bodies  as  they  progress.  They  glue  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  together  to  form  a  shelter,  and  soon 
clear  them  off  if  the  circumstances  are  suitable. 
When  food  fails,  or  when  they  are  fully  fed,  they 
let    themselves    down  to  the    ground    by  silken 


threads  and  bury  themselves  in  it.  The  moths 
begin  to  appear  in  the  first  week  in  October,  and 
may  be  seen  throughout  November,  and  even 
December  if  the  weather  is  fairly  mild.  The 
caterpillar  of  the  great  winter  moth  is  chestnut- 
brown  in  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  on  the 
under  part  of  the  body.  It  is  much  larger  than 
the  winter  moth  caterpillar,  being  1}  inches  in 
length.  When  the  period  of  pupation  arrives,  the 
caterpillar  descends  to  the  ground  and  changes  to 
achrysalis  just  below  the  surface.  In  some  seasons, 
especially  in  those  when  the  progress  of  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  is  arrested  by  spells  of  cold  weather, 
great  mischief  is  caused  by  the  caterpillars  of 
these  and  other  wingless  months.  Sometimes  the 
trees  are  left  as  bare  as  in  winter,  and  are,  besides, 
seriously  injured  for  another  season.  The  cater- 
pillars not  only  attack  Apple  trees,  but  also  Plum, 
Damson,  Filbert,  and  Cob  Nut  trees,  and  occa- 
sionally Curr.ant  and  Gooseberry  bushes  that  are 
set  under  Apple  and  Plumtrees  in  fruit  plantations. 

Methods  of  Prevention. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  adopt  methods  of  pre 
vention  against  these  insects.  The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  is  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  wingless  female  moths  up  the  trees  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  This  can  be  effeoted 
by  putting  sticky  compositions  round  the  stems 
to  entrap  the  moths  ;  or  by  placing  an  apparatus 
made  of  wood  and  tin,  or  other  materials,  such  as 
stout  varnished  cardboard,  to  bar  their  progress. 
Fruit  growers  who  have  applied  bands  of  sticky 
composition  round  fruit  trees  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  renewed  them  from  time  to  time,  have  ex- 
perienced great  benefit  from  this  practice.  Cart 
grease  made  from  fat  or  oils,  and  without  tar,  is 
recommended  as  the  best  and  safest  composition 
to  use  for  banding  fruit  trees.  It  can  be  applied 
directly  to  the  stems,  but  as  consta.it  greasing 
atfects  the  bark,  particularly  of  young  trees,  it  is 
better  to  put  it  upon  wide  bands  of  tough,  grease- 
proof paper,  like  that  used  by  grocers,  fastened 
round  the  trees  with  string  or  bass.  When  these 
paper  bands  are  used  for  old  trees  the  rough  bark 
must  be  scraped  away.  Tar  and  some  manu- 
factured compositions  have  been  found  to  injure 
the  trees.  If  these  are  used  they  should  be 
always  spread  upon  bands  of  paper,  and  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  and 
application  of  all  compositions  whose  ingredients 
are  unknown.  Grease- banding  must  be  com- 
menced early  in  October,  and  renewed  from  time 
to  time  when  the  composition  has  become  dry 
and  hard.  B.ands  made  from  old  oilcake  bags,  or 
manure  bags,  smeared  with  sticky  composition, 
may  be  used,  but  these  must  be  fastened  very 
closely  to  the  trees,  and  frequently  examined  to 
see  that  the  composition  has  not  been  absorbed. 
Hay  bands  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  so  good  as  grease- 
proof paper.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
bands  in  good  working  order  as  long  as  moths  are 
seen  about.  This  will  be  quite  up  to  Christmas, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  frosty.  In  February  or 
March,  or  as  soon  as  frosty  weather  has  gone,  the 
wingless  females  of  the  other  moths  mentioned 
above  come  forth,  and  ascend  the  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  eggs  upon  them.  These  moths 
are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  winter  moths, 
and  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  keep  the  bands 
in  working  order  for  these  alone,  but  it  is  desir- 
able upon  the  breaking  up  of  winter  to  note 
whether  the  male  moths  are  flying  about  the 
trees  in  the  dusk,  and  if  they  are  seen  in 
((uantities  to  put  the  bands  in  working  order. 
A  guard  is  extensively  used  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  prevent  the  canker  worm  ;Ani- 
sopteryx  pometaria),  a  moth  of  similar  habits  to 
those  of  the  winter  mo  hi,  from  ascending  fruit 
trees.  It  consists  of  a  girdle  of  tin,  fastened  so 
as  to  slant  3  inches  or  4  inches  out  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  held  there  by  a  circle  of  fine  sacking 
or  linen,  and  fixed  by  a  cord,  to  which  the  sacking 
or  linen  is  sewn.  The  tin  is  smeared  inside  all 
round  with  an  offensive  substance,  applied  with  a 
small  brush,  which  causes  the  insects  to  drop  to 
the  ground  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
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it      In  the  United  States  a  mixture  of  castor  oil 
and  paraffin   is   used.      Soft   soap   used  without 
water,  and  carbolic  acid  or  paraffin  would  answer 
equally  well,  or  cart  grease  and  carbolic  acid,  or 
paraffin,  could  be  applied.     Another  form  of  moth 
guard  consists  of  a  square  box  sunk  some  4  inches 
in  the  ground  round  the  tree,  and  so  as  to  leave 
about  4  inches  of   fpace  all  round   it,   about    10 
inches  being  above  the  surface.     There  is  a  zinc 
roof  over  the  box,  and  under  this  there  is  a  trough, 
in  shape  like  the  letter  V,  2  inches  deep,  made  of 
zinc.     This  is  tacked  on  about  2  inches  below  the 
upper  edge  of  the  box  and  filled  with  paraffin  oil. 
The  moths  get  into  the  trough  and  are  killed  by 
the  oil.     To  expedite  the  process  of  refilling  the 
V-shaped  trough  with  oil,  and  clearing  it  of  the 
dead  moths,  and  seeing  that  it  is  in  order,  it  is 
arranged  that  the  roof  can  be  taken  off  by  loosen- 
ing one   screw.     This  is  a  somewhat  expensive 
guard,  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  effective.     Upon 
Some  fruit  farms,  where   banding  is  carried  out, 
lighted  lamps  are  also  hung  above  tarred  boards, 
placed  near  the  fruit  trees  in  order  to  attract  and 
entrap  the  male  moths,  which  in  their  flight  some- 
times carry  the  females  up  into  the  fruit  trees. 
In  the  case  of  cultivated  fruit  land,  many  of  the 
chrysalids  might  be  destroyed  by  digging  or  hoe- 
in"'  the  ground  all  round  trees  that  were  infested 
inlhe  spring  and  by  digging  or  hoeing  in  lime  or 
gaslime.     In  grass  orchards  the  grass  should  be 
cut  off  short  and  removed,  or  fed  off  by  sheep  close 
to   trees  that  had   been   infested.      The  surface 
should  be  raked  hard  with  long-toothed  garden 
rakes,  and  beaten  down  with  shovels  to  smash  the 
chrysalids. 

Remedies  against  the  Caterpillars. 

Spraying  trees  infested  with  caterpillars  has 
proved  advantageous  in  many  cases  where  this 
process  has  been  carried  out  well  and  adopted  as 
soon  as  the  slightest  signs  of  infestation  appeared. 
Small  Apple,  Plum,  Damson  trees  and  fruit  bushes 
can  be  easily  sprayed  by  means  of  ordinary  garden 
engines  fitted  with  long  lengths  of  hose  and  fine 
spray  jets  to  distribute  the  solutions  over  every 
pait  of  the  foliage.  Large  old  Apple  trees  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  garden  engines  ;  to 
spray  these,  hand  hop  washing  machines  would 
answer,  and  there  are  machines  especially  manu- 
factured for  this  purpose,  fitted  with  strong 
pumps,  and  made  narrow  so  as  to  go  in  fruit 
plantations. 

The  solutions  recommended  for  spraying  fruit 
trees  infested  with  the  winter  moth  caterpillars 
are : — 

1.  The  extract  of  7  lbs.  of  quass'a,  obtained  by  boil- 
ing quassia  chips  in  water,  to  100  gallons  of  water  and 

6  lbs.  of  soft  soap.  .  ,        -.nr. 

2.  The  extract  of  5  lbs.  of  quassia  chips  to  lUU 
gallons  of  water,  with  5  lbs.  of  soft  soap  and  5  pints  of 
paraffin. 

3.  The  extract  of  4  lbs.  of  quassia  chips  to  100 
gallons  of  Avater,  with  4  lbs.  of  solt  soap  and  4  pints  of 
larbolie  acid,  Calvert's  No.  .5. 

4.  G  lbs.  of  soft  soap  and  2  Ibi  of  finely-ground  helle- 
bore and  a  quart  of  pa'affin,  boiled  and  well  stirred. 
This  ia  sufficientfor  I'JO  gallons  of  water. 

Soft  soap  is  dissolved  in  a  tub  with  hot  water. 
The  ciuaasia  chips  are  boiled  and  put  in  a  sepa- 
rate tub.  Where  paraffin  is  used  it  should  be  well 
stirred  up  or  "churned  up,"  as  the  Americaris 
say,  with  boiling  soap  and  water,  before  it  is 
mixed  with  the  cold  water.  Spraying  must  be 
commenced  early,  directly  there  are  any  signs  of 
infestation,  and  as  the  hatching  out  of  the  cater- 
pillars is  not  simultaneous,  but  may  bo  extended 
over  some  days,  the  operations  must  be  repeated 
when  requisite.  The  solutions  recommended 
above  do  not  kill  the  citerpillars  directly,  but 
make  their  food  and  surroundings  unpleasant  and 
distasteful,  eo  that  thev  die  of  starvation  or  fall 
from  the  tree.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
arsenical  solutions  are  employed  most  extensively, 
and  with  remarkable  effect,  against  the  canker 
worm.  They  have  not  yet  been  .adopted  gene- 
rally in  this  country  on  account  of  their  poisonous 
properties,  although,  from  some  experiments 
made  with  them  here,  they  have  proved   to  be 


most  efficacious.  There  are  two  of  these  arsenical 
compositions.  One,  known  as  Pans  green,  is 
most  strongly  recommended  by  American  and 
Canadian  entomologists.  Is  costs  from  lOd.  to 
Is  per  lb.  It  should  be  obtained  in  the  form  ot 
paste,  which  is  safer  than  powder,  and  used  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  from  200  to  280  gallons  of 
water,  according  to  the  age  and  conditions  ot  the 
leafage.  If  it  is  used  too  strong  the  leaves  will 
be  burnt.  The  solution  must  be  kept  constantly 
stirred  so  that  it  may  be  maintained  of  an  uniform 
strength.  It  is  not  advisable  to  spray  with 
arsenical  solutions  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom 
unless  the  attack  is  very  severe  ;  in  this  case  the 
solution  must  be  made  weaker.  And  as  the  ob- 
iect  is  not  to  dislodge  the  caterpillars,  but  to 
poison  their  food,  the  arsenical  solutions  should 
be  made  to  fall  like  gentle  rain  upon  the  leaves, 
fine  spray  jets  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
other  arsenical  compound  is  London  purple, 
which  should  be  used  in  the  same  proportions  as 


Garden   Flora. 


Gladiolus  Lemoinei  hybrids. 

Paris  green  and  in  a  similar  manner.  It  can  be  i 
obtained  in  a  fluid  form  and  is  as  poisonous  as 
Paris  green.  Live  strck  must  not  be  put  on 
Grass  in  orchards  where  arsenical^  compounds 
have  been  used  until  a  considerable  time  has 
elapsed  and  rain  has  fallen.  Such  comjiounds 
must  not  be  u^ed  where  Gooseberries  for  early 
pickin.r;  and  herbs  and  vegetables  for  early  use 
are  grown  under  the  trees.  Three  or  four  days 
will  elapse  before  the  effect  of  Ihe  artenical  appli- 
cations is  apparent,  and  probably  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them  in  many  cases.  They  can  be 
put  on  with  the  same  machines  as  those  advised 
for  the  (juassia,  Cirbolic,  and  paraffin  solutions. 
Spraying  with  Paris  green,  London  purple,  and 
other  solutions  prescribed  for  winter  moth  cater- 
pillars would  be  also  efficacious  against  the 
Apple  blossom  weevil  (Anthonomus  pomorum) 
End  the  Apple  sucker  (PsylU  mali). 


PLATE   1042. 

GLADIOLUS  MB,S.  BEECHER  AND 
G.  BEN  HUR. 

(with  a  colouked  plate.*) 
The  two  handsome  Gladioli  represented  in  ihe 
accompanying  plate  are  varieties  of  the  race 
called  G.  Child  si,  and  along  with  several  others 
were  sent  us  for  triil  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Childs,  of 
New  York.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  they 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  fine  kinds 
that  M.  Lemoine  has  distributed  within  the 
last  eight  years,  and  which  he  obtained  by 
crossing  G.  Saundersi  with  some  of  the  robust 
and  hardy  forms  of  the  G.  Lemoinei  section. 
At  about  the  same  Herr  Otto  Froebel,  of 
Zurich,    made    a     somewhat 

"""^^      similar    cross,  G.    Saundersi 

and  a  G.  gandavensis  variety 
being  the   parents.     M.  Le- 
moine classed  the  varieties  he 
secured   under  the  name    of 
G.    Nanceianus,    whilst   the 
progeny  of  Herr  Otto  Froe- 
bel's   cross   came   out   under 
Ihe   name  of   G.   Turicensis. 
Previous,    however,     to    the 
work  of  these  two  noted  hy- 
bridists, Herr  Max  Leichtlin 
had  crossed  G.  Saundersi  and 
a  variety  of  G.  gandavensis, 
disposing  of  the  varieties  he 
secured    to   a   French    firm. 
These  passed  from  France  into 
the  hands    of    Messrs.    Hal- 
look,  of  New  York,  and  when 
that  firm   gave   up  business, 
although  this  new  race  had 
been   greatly    improved   and 
fine  kinds  selected  and  named, 
none  had  ever  been  sent  out, 
so  they   were   purchased   by 
Mr.  J.   L.   Childs,  who  gave 
his  own  name  to  the  family. 
This  clearly  explains  the  like- 
ness that  is  manifest  in  the 
varieties  of  G.  Childsi  and  of 
G.  Nanceianus.     The  G.  Tu- 
ricensis cross  seems  to   have 
been  less  prolific  in  fine  kinds, 
but  quite  a  large  number  are 
now   included   in    the   other 
two  families. 

Those    of     M.    Lemoine's 
raising   came   first  into  pro- 
minence in   England,  as  he 
ill      was  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate for  G.  Nanceianus  var. 
President  Carnot  at  a  meet- 
ing  of   the   R.H.S.  held   on 
August   13,   1889.  °A   coloured   plate   of    two 
later  kinds    was   also   given    in    The   Garden 
of  February   27,  1892.     All   who  have   grown 
the   varieties  of  M.    Lemoine's  cross  will  find 
those  of  the   G.   Childsi   section   equally  fine, 
free  and  robust.     The  distinct  form,  good  con- 
stitution and  other  merits  of  G.  Saundersi  have 
passed  into  its  progeny  unimpaired,  and  as  gar- 
den  flowers    we    think   these   varieties    better 
adapted  to  gardens  generally  than  are  the  better- 
known  hybrids  of  G.  gandavensis,  these  latter 
beinc  always  somewhat  uncertain.     In  a  cold, 
adhelive  soil  the  varieties  that  Mr.  Childs  sent 
us  for  trial  did  remarkably  well.      Both  in  wet 
and   dry   years   they   have    givn    fine   flower- 
^*  Drawn  for  The  Gakden  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hayward 
at  G'  avetye  Manor,  Sussex.    Lithographed  and  prmted 
by  Messrj.  Joseph  Mansell,  Limited. 
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spikes  and  have  increased  at  the  roots  as 
well,  and  we  noticed  raost  of  them  produced 
the  little  bulbils  or  spawn  freely,  so  that 
on  favourable  soil  they  might  be  quickly  in- 
creased and  the  best  kinds  grown  to  a  large 
extent,  as  thej'  certainly  deserve  to  be.  Al- 
though the  spikes  of  these  kinds  do  not  have 
the  great  number  of  blossoms  expanded  at  one 
■time  as  are  seen  in  many  of  the  modern  G. 
gandavensis  varieties,  what  they  lack  in  numbers 
they  make  np  in  size,  the  individual  blooms  of 
some  sorts  being  nearly  0  inches  across,  fine 
bold  flowers  that  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
coarse,  having  that  variability  of  outline,  with 
pret'y  curves  and  reflexing  of  the  tips  of  the 
petals,  so  characteristic  of  G.  Saundersi.  The 
quaint  and  marbled  spottings  in  harmonious 
hues,  so  charming  in  this  parent,  have  likewise 
been  transmitted  to  its  offspring.  Two  very 
fine  kinds  are  those  here  shown,  Mrs.  Beecher 
being  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  varied  only 
by  a  few  white  markings  on  one  segment. 
Ben  Hur  was  perhaps  the  finest  of  them  all  as 
seen  in  the  garden,  and  the  spike  figured  rather 
falls  short  of  the  full  beauty  of  the  kind,  its 
flowers  being  of  great  breadth  of  petal  and 
.strikingly  beautiful  in  colour,  a  soft  salmon- 
pink,  flushed  with  darker  colour  in  the  throat. 
W.  Falconer  is  another  superb  variety,  having 
bold  salmon-pink  flower.?,  feathered  with  cerise- 
red.  Henry  Gilman,  too,  gave  some  tall  and 
l)rilliantly  eflective  spikes,  its  flowers  b  sing 
rich  red,  with  a  white  throat  and  a  narrow 
white  line  running  down  the  centre  of  each 
petal.  

The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Broad  Beans. — It  is  not  everyone  that  has  glass 
for  raising  and  hardening  off  Broad  Beans  in 
spring.  For  those  who  have  not  and  yet  wish  for 
a  few  extra  early  dishes,  the  best  plan  is  to  sow 
now  on  a  warm  border,  or  well-drained  open 
<juarter  well  exposed  to  the  sua.  More  care  is 
needed  than  with  spring  sowings,  the  reason 
being  obvious.  Draw  a  good  sized  drill  and  half 
fill  it  with  sweet  loamy  soil  to  which  a  little  leaf- 
mould  has  been  added.  Let  this  be  made  firm 
and  the  Beans  be  sown  rather  thickly,  as  it  must  be 
remembered  that  mice  are  as  troublesome  amongst 
Bean?  as  amongst  Peas  during  the  winter  months. 
If  sown  thickly  there  will  usually  be  enough  in 
.spring  to  fill  all  blanks  and  to  make  an  additional 
row  or  two  if  desired.  Cover  with  an  inch  of 
the  same  light  loamy  compost  and  finally  with 
the  ordinary  soil.  Do  not  afterwards  leave  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  in  spite  of  thick 
sowings  mice  or  rats  may  take  every  Bean 
in  a  few  days.  I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary spit  manure  at  this  season,  as  the  seed  often 
rots  if  it  comes  into  contact  with  it.  If  the  ground 
is  considered  too  poor  without  assistance,  dig  in 
some  spent  Mushroom  manure.  In  regard  to 
sorts  for  autumn  sowings,  none  is  better  or  earlier 
than  the  old  Mnzagan,  but  I  like  to  sow  a  row  or 
rows  of  Green  Windsor  also.  This  is  very  hardy, 
not  easily  affected  by  rot,  and  will  even  if  the 
former  variety  succeed.^  form  a  good  succession. 
I  have  known  the  Seville  Longpod  to  be  sown 
also  with  good  results. 

Saladin<:. — In  many  establishments  salads  will 
now  be  in  great  demand,  and  it  behoves  gardeners 
to  take  all  the  possible  care  of  any  Lettuces  of  the 
Cabbage  section  and  surplus  Endive  left  on  the 
borders  when  the  pits  and  frames  were  stocked,  as 
it  rarely  happens  that  there  is  any  too  much  left 
in  those  structures  in  March  and  April,  especially 
after  an  indifferent  winter.  Those  who  possess  a 
Peach  case  or  orchard  house  may  well  utilise  all 
vacant  spaces  in  them  by  laying  in  both  the  En- 
dive and  Lettuce.  If  possible,  give  them  a  position 
pretty  close  to  the  front  lights,  so  that  by  a  free 


and  constant  circulation  of  fresh  air,  damp  may  be 
warded  off.  It  is  very  easy  to  blanch  them  by  cover- 
ing the  plants  either  individually  with  (lower-pots 
where  not  laid  in  too  thickly,  or  by  laying  garden 
mats  or  even  sheets  of  brown  paper  over  them. 
Of  course,  the  plants  so  housed  must  be  used  first, 
as  at  the  approach  of  spring  tree  dressing  and 
border  surfacings  will  necessitate  a  complete 
clearance  of  everything  from  the  house.  When 
lifting  secure  as  good  a  ball  of  soil  as  possible,  as 
this  makes  all  the  difference.  In  regard  to  water- 
ing, it  is  best  to  soak  the  balls  to  settle  the  new 
soil  round  them  after  a  few  dozen  have  been  laid 
in,  as  then  the  foliage  can  be  held  on  one 
side  and  the  water  prevented  from  going 
into  the  centres.  Many  force  or  rather  blanch 
Endive  in  the  Mushroom  house,  and  although  this 
way  is  very  convenient,  the  leaves  are  never  so 
crisp  as  when  kept  in  a  comparatively  cool  place. 
Where  Chicory  is  in  favour  a  batch  of  roots  may  now 
be  introduced  into  the  Mushroom  house,  Dande- 
lion being  served  in  the  same  way.  It  these  various 
subjects  are  used  alternately  they  make  a  pleasing 
change  in  the  salad  bowl.  All  vounger  batches 
of  the  foregoing  which  are  to  be  left  in  the  open 
borders  all  the  winter  must  not  be  neglected,  or 
severe  frost  after  a  soaking  rain  may  work  irre- 
parable mischief.  Cover  up  nursery  beds  which 
are  surrounded  with  boards  furnished  with  cross 
rails  with  mats  or  canvas  every  evening  when 
the  weather  looks  at  all  threatening.  Nothing 
surpasses  dry  leaves  for  protecting  rows  of  the 
Brown  Cos  under  south  or  west  walls,  this  being 
proved  by  the  green,  fresh  condition  of  those 
plants  after  a  severe  time  which  have  been  covered 
by  mere  accident  by  leaves  drifted  by  the  wind, 
uncovered  ones  by  their  side  often  being  weakened 
or  destroyed.  The  principal  point  to  be  observed 
in  the  management  of  all  kinds  of  salads  in  the 
frameyard  at  this  particular  date  is  careful  venti- 
lation. It  is  always  best  to  keep  the  lights  con- 
tinually tilted  over  the  Endive  frames  in  order  to 
preserve  the  leaves  in  a  dry  state,  as  if  near  the 
glass  10°  or  12°  of  frost  will  often  damage  them  if 
wet.  October  planted  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower, 
also  Cabbages  in  frames,  will  now  be  all  the 
better  for  a  stir  with  a  small  rake,  a  sprinkling  of 
lime  and  soot  or  soot  and  wood  ashes  also  being 
necessary  during  the  prevalence  of  such  excep- 
tionally mild  weather,  as  slugs  are  both  numerous 
and  active.  Remove  all  decaying  leaves  and 
avoid  excessive  coverings,  or,  indeed,  coverings  at 
all,  unless  the  weather  actually  demands  it. 

Sprouting  early  Potatoes. — Where  it  is  in- 
tended to  grow  a  few  Potatoes  in  pots  it  is  now 
high  time  the  tubers  were  placed  in  comfortable 
quarters  to  sprout.  First  of  all  place  a  small 
quantity  of  leaf -mould  in  the  bottom,  then  stand 
each  tuber  on  end  with  the  most  prominent  eyes 
upwards,  and  set  the  box  in  an  early  Peach  house 
or  vinery  in  a  heat  ranging  from  45"  to  .50'  during 
darkness.  Moisten  gently  occasionally  with  the 
syringe,  and  as  soon  as  the  strongest  sprouts  can 
be  detected  remove  all  but  the  two  most  robust. 
In  about  three  weeks  tubers  of  Sharpe's  Victor 
will  be  far  enough  advanced  for  planting  in  10- 
inch  pots.  Under  this  treatment  nice-sized  Po- 
tatoes may  be  had  for  the  dining-room  in  the 
early  part  of  March.  Some  prefer  boxes,  and  in 
such  cases  holes  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  superfluous  water  must  be  bored  in  the 
bottoms.  Through  inattention  in  this  matter  the 
finer  portions  of  the  compost  often  wash  down 
through  the  drainage,  stopping  the  apertures  and 
producing  sourness  in  the  soil.  Where  a  variety 
of  sorts  is  wished  for,  Mona's  Pride  and  Ring- 
leader may  be  added  to  the  above,  as  if  the  haulm 
should  grow  too  tall,  pinching  may  be  practised. 
In  purchasing  seed  tubers  of  Sharpe's  Victor  care 
must  be  exercised,  as  it  is  S'iid  that  a  spurious 
variety  is  being  sold  under  that  name.  Owing  to 
continued  mildness,  many  sorts  of  early  and 
second  early  Potatoes  will  be  liable  to  grow  un- 
duly, especially  where  stored  in  cellars  or  root- 
shed.s.  They  must  be  looked  over  now  and  then 
and  all  early  sprouts  removed. 

Peas  in  pots. — By  the  time  these  notes  appear 
December  will  be  upon  us,  and  where  pot  Peas  ara 


grown,  a  sowing  should  be  made  of  such  sorts 
as  William  Hurst,  English  Wonder,  American 
Wonder,  and  Chelsea  Gem.  Use  pots  10  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  fairlv  rich  loamy  soil,  adding 
about  a  sixth  part  of  well-decompased  manure. 
This  quantity  had  better  not  be  exceeded,  or  an 
unsatisfactory  growth  may  follow,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  apply  artificial  stimulants  later  on. 
Allow  sufficient  space  at  the  top  of  the  pots  for 
earthing  up  when  growth  is  3  inches  or  4  inches 
high,  drain  the  pots  well,  giving  them  a  light  and 
airy  position  near  the  roof  glass,  and,  if  possible, 
not  far  from  the  ventilators.  A  house  having  a 
night  temperature  of  45°  will  suit  them  well  for 
the  present,  and  very  little  water  will  be  required 
till  growth  appears 

Preparing  for  hotbeds. — Where  early  Pota- 
toes and  Carrots  are  expected,  say  ia  April,  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  getting  together  such  mate- 
rial as  leaves,  stable  litter,  and  any  loose  littery 
garbage  from  the  rubbish  heap,  as  it  is  quite 
astonishing  what  a  bulk  is  required  to  build  up  a 
good -sized  hotbed  capable  of  accommodating 
three  or  four  two-light  frames.  The  beds  will  not 
be  made  up  till  Christmas,  but,  as  a  rule,  leaves 
and  manure  are  only  forthcoming  piecemeal,  and 
plenty  of  time  should  be  allowed  for  accumula- 
tion. It  is  advisable  also,  where  plenty  of  shed 
room  exists,  to  move  under  cover  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  suitable  soil  for  planting  and  sowing 
these  early  forced  vegetables  in,  as  one  never 
knows  what  the  weather  may  be  like  when  the 
time  for  that  work  arrives.  J.  C. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Damsons  and  Bullaoes. — These  are  well  worth 
special  mention  where  fruit  is  required  in  variety 
and  quantity.  Damsons  are  most  useful  in  many 
ways,  and  may  be  grown  where  Plums  will  not 
thrive  so  well — for  instance,  in  hedgerows  or  as 
dividing  trees  or  nurses  for  choicer  fruits.  In  my 
opinion  the  more  these  trees  are  exposed,  the 
better  they  crop,  and  when  grown  in  hedges  the 
wood  gets  better  ripened.  In  my  younger  days 
I  had  much  experience  of  these  fruits  in  the  above 
form,  and  have  never  seen  so  good  results  with 
what  may  be  termed  trees  grown  in  crowded 
gardens.  The  trees  planted  as  advised  will  need 
little  pruning  or  attention  after  the  first  season 
or  two,  the  principal  being  staking  to  protect 
from  wind.  Of  course,  in  private  gardens  variety 
in  the  fruits  may  not  be  required,  but  there  ia 
considerable  gain  in  planting  several  varieties,  as 
then  the  crop  does  not  come  in  all  at  onc3.  Again, 
some  Damsons  are  better  for  cooking  than  others, 
and  though  the  newer  introductions  are  larger, 
they  are  not  so  free  cropping.  The  old  variety, 
or  English  Damson,  is  much  grown  in  the  mid- 
lands and  is  most  prolific.  The  Cluster  or  Crit- 
tenden, a  roundish,  oval  fruit,  is  excellent,  both 
as  regards  cropping  and  quality,  and  also  makes 
a  good  bush  or  pyramid  tree  ;  it  also  makes  a  fine 
standard,  and  grows  freely  when  worked  or  on  its 
own  roots.  The  King  of  the  Damsons  is  a  large 
fruit,  sweet  and  earlier  than  the  above.  It  does 
well  grown  as  a  bush,  and  fruits  freely  in  a  young 
state.  The  Prune  is  much  grown  in  the  north 
and  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  BuUaces  are 
valuable,  as  they  give  fruit  after  the  Damsons 
are  over.  A  tree  or  two  should  be  in  all  gardens 
of  any  size.  There  are  not  many  varieties,  but 
the  best  are  the  new  Large  BuUace,  which  ripens 
its  fruit  at  the  end  of  October  and  is  larger  than 
the  old  variety,  Shepted's  Bullace,  a  large  green 
fruit,  and  the  Whi.e  BuUace,  noted  for  its  good 
qualities. 

QriNCES  AND  Medlars. — These  fruits  are  not 
much  planted,  and  if  space  is  limited  they  do  well 
as  ornamental  trees  on  lawns  or  in  shrubberies  if 
not  too  much  crowded.  The  Quince  succeeds 
best  in  a  moist  situation.  There  is  no  fruit  equal 
to  the  Quince  for  making  into  preserves.  Quince 
marmalade  is  also  excellent,  and  the  fruit  in  a  raw 
state  is  an  excellent  addition  to  Apple  tarts,  and 
keeps  a  long  time  if  allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly 
before  gathering.  There  are  three  varieties — the 
Apple-shaped,  a  roundish  fruit,  quite  yellow  when 
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rip©  and  a  sure  cropper  :  the  Pear-shaped,  with 
green-coloured  fruits,  with  softer  flesh,  later,  and 
a  little  larger  than  the  above  ;  and  the  Portugal, 
a  large  fruit,  late,  and  much  covered  with  a  woolly 
substance.  This  is  a  grand  tree  for  effect,  but  not 
80  productive  as  those  named  above. 

Medlaks  come  under  the  same  heading  as 
Quinces,  as  few  are  required.  By  some  persons 
they  are  much  liked,  and  form  a  useful  addition  to 
the  winter  dessert.  The  tree,  like  the  Quince,  is 
very  ornamental,  but  will  not  grow  in  swamps. 
It  likes  a  strong  loam  and  does  best  in  standard 
form.  Many  do  not  care  for  the  fruits,  as  they 
require  care  in  gathering  and  storing.  If  stored 
too  early  they  are  woolly  and  worthless  for  dessert. 
They  require  cool  storage,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  as  late  as  possible  on  the  trees.  The 
Nottingham  is  the  best  flavoured  and  the  tree  is 
a  dwarf  grower.  The  Dutch  is  superior  in  fiz9, 
the  tree  spreading  and  the  fruits  large,  but  not 
equal  to  the  first-named  in  quality.  The  Royal, 
a  newer  variety,  is  good  and  a  very  free  bearer, 
fruits  large  and  superior  to  the  Dutch.  The  trees 
should  be  little  pruned,  merely  thinning  out 
crowded  shoots  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the 
centre  of  the  trees. 

MrijBERRiES.  — I  have  a  great  regard  for  the 
Mulberry,  as  it  has  a  noble  appearance  when  aged 
and  fruits  so  profusely.  Little  cutting  or  pruning 
is  required,  and  the  fruits  in  the  early  autumn  are 
much  liked  for  dessert.  They  also  make  a  splendid 
preserve.  I  never  knew  trcen  miss  a  crop.  There 
are  only  two  varieties,  the  White  and  Black ;  both 
bear  freely.  I  prefer  the  Black  for  dessert  ;  the 
fruits  are  excellent  when  the  trees  are  in  an  open, 
sunny  position.  The  usual  form  of  growth  is  as  a 
standard,  though  the  trees  grow  well  in  any  form. 
Mulberries  should  be  given  good  loamy  soil,  and 
in  a  young  state  require  care  in  staking,  as  the 
wood  is  very  brittle.  This  latter  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  older  trees,  as  they  frequently 
lose  large  branches.  Unlike  many  fruits,  the  old 
stems,  if  well  banked  up  with  soil,  soon  make  new 
roots.  When  planting  it  is  well  to  protect  from 
cattle,  the  latter  being  fond  of  the  young  wood, 

Nuts  and  Filberts. — The  leaves  having  fallen, 
these  trees  may  with  advantage  receive  atten- 
tion. If  at  all  crowded  the  trees  should  now  be 
thinned  in  the  centres,  all  sucker  growths  cut 
clean  away,  and  the  trees  shaped  if  grown  in  the 
cultivated  portion  of  the  garden.  These  trees 
well  repay  good  culture,  and  at  times  are  much 
neglected.  In  places  where  these  trees  are  much 
grown  they  are  kept  well  thinned — in  fact,  grown 
in  rows  like  huge  Currant  bushes  and  pruned 
annually.  In  planting  it  is  advisable  to  get  young 
trees  from  layers.  They  are  more  reliable  than 
seedlings  and  soon  fruit.  The  varieties  are 
numerous,  the  best  for  garden  culture  being  the 
Kentish  Cob,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific and  a  certain  bearer  ;  Webb's  Prize  Cob,  a 
very  fine  type  of  Kentish  Cob,  the  nuts  being  pro- 
duced in  large  clusters  ;  the  Red  Filbert,  one  of 
the  best  for  flavour  ;  the  Kent  Filbert  ;  the  Cos- 
ford,  a  smaller  kind,  but  valuable  when  planted 
with  others,  as  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
male  catkins. 

rir;s. — Last  winter  having  severely  crippled 
many  trees,  more  than  ordinary  care  will  have  to 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  new  wood,  as  this  will 
be  soft.  In  a  previous  calendar  I  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  getting  only  .i  few  strong  shoots, 
and  these  as  firm  as  possible.  In  no  case  do  I 
advise  coddling,  as  by  free  exposure  as  long  as 
possible  the  wood  will  be  firmer.  With  December 
close  at  hand,  however,  protection  must  not  be 
delayed.  The  shoots  should  be  unfastened  from 
the  wall,  then  tied  together,  and  a  good  covering 
of  dry  Bracken  placed  round  them.  Failing  the 
above,  oat  straw  or  loose  litter  m.ay  be  used. 
Secure  to  the  walls  and  cover  with  a  mat,  this 
giving  a  neat  finish  to  the  trees  and  preventing 
them  blowing  about.  Very  old  trees  that  are  not 
covered  are  often  fruitless  because  the  points  of 
the  new  wood  are  killed.  Young  trees  or  those 
with  new  wood  from  the  base  should  have  a  good 
thickness  of  litter  to  protect  the  stems  and  sur- 
face roots. 


Plantixg  fruit  trees. — With  copious  rains 
the  soil  is  in  fine  condition  for  planting.  The 
work  should  be  proceeded  with  without  delay,  as 
trees  put  in  now  will  give  less  trouble  if  a  dry 
summer  follows.  In  heavy  land  it  is  advisable  to 
add  additional  materials  to  lighten  the  soil,  and 
such  aids  may  be  prepared  in  the  way  of  burning 
all  kinds  of  garden  refuse,  collecting  road  scrap- 
ings where  obtainable,  and  any  old  mortar  or 
brick  rubble.  In  light  soils  the  addition  of  clay, 
loamy  turf,  or  old  Melon  beds  will  greatly  assist 
the  fruit  trees  to  make  better  wood  and  remain 
healthy  for  years  without  recourse  to  root  prun- 
ing. In  no  case  plant  deeply ;  the  collars  of  the 
trees  should  be  kept  above  the  level,  as  with 
mulchings  and  soil  given  at  intervals  the  trees 
will  get  too  deep.  Plant  firmly,  in  dry  weather 
if  possible,  and  do  not  expose  the  roots  to  drying 
winds.  G.  Wytiies. 


NOTES  ON  PLUMS. 

The  following  notes  on  Plums  which  we  are 
enabled  to  publish  through  the  kindness  of  our 
correspondents  will  doubtless  prove  interesting 
to  our  readers.  They  are  from  all  parts  of  the 
LTnited  Kingdom.  The  following  are  the  ques- 
tions which  we  submitted  : — 

1.  The  value  of  the  Plvm  as  an  orchard  tree, 

and  how  far  its  ciiltnre  deserves  extension, 
and  in  ivhat  soils? 

2.  Your  opinion  as  to  the  valite  of  jjcw  Tl.nms, 

including  those  of  Japanese,  American,  or 
European  origin  ? 

3.  Tlie  best  flavoured  Phims  ? 

The  Plum  is  largely  grown  as  an  orchard  tree  in 
this  neighbourhood,  but  the  varieties  are  poor, 
with  the  exception  of  Victoria  and  Belle  He  Lou- 
vain.  The  market  growers  depend  upon  Orleans, 
and  what  is  known  as  bastard  (Jreen  Gages.  The 
iatter  are  the  result  of  taking  suckers  from  other 
trees  and  growing  them  on  without  grafting  or 
budding.  They  crop  freely  and  (he  fruit  fetches 
a  fair  price,  but  the  (]uality  is  exceedingly  poor. 
Plums  succeed  best  in  sandy  loam  overlying  clay, 
but  at  some  depth  from  the  surface  When  the  crop 
is  a  very  heavy  one  prices  are  low,  and  the  fruit 
hardly  pays  for  the  picking.  Belle  de  Louvain, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Jefferson,  Bryanston Green  Gage, 
Diamond,  (^li-borne's,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Monarch  are  a  few  deserving  varieties.  Jefferson 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  of  all  Plums  for  jam- 
making,  superior  even  to  Green  (!age.  As  a 
cropper  it  is  unrivalled,  either  in  the  open  or 
against  a  wall.  Washington  is  another  variety 
that  succeeds  here  admirably  against  an  east  wall. 
Against  a  south  wall  one  large  tree  stood  for  ten 
years  and  never  bore  a  crop,  in  spite  of  judicious 
root-pruning.  It  gave  a  yearly  crop  of  blossom, 
the  tree  all  the  while  being  the  picture  of  health. 
From  trees  on  the  east  wall  I  get  yearly  crops  of 
very  fine  fruit,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Green 
Gage,  Washington,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  .Jefferson, 
Kirke's,  and  Transparent  Gage  are  all  good- 
flavoured  varieties.  —  E.  Moey-NEUX,  Sicanmon: 
Park,  Bishop's   Waltliani. 

The  Plum  is  no  doubt  one  of  our  most  useful 
fruits,  and  should  be  extensively  cultivated  in 
suitable  districts.  It  is  not  largely  grown  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  although  most 
cottage  and  farm  gardens  have  some  trees,  gene- 
rally of  the  commoner  and  hardier  sorts,  such  as 
Victoria,  Winesour.  Orleans,  Bullace,  and  Dam- 
sons. (Jages  and  other  choicer  sorts  are  also  some- 
times met  with.  In  this  garden  Plums  do  not  do 
so  well  as  most  other  fruit.  I  attribute  this  to 
the  soil  being  on  the  sandstone  rock,  and  conse- 
quently deficient  in  calcareous  material.  No 
doubt  it  could  without  much  trouble  bo  made 
suitable,  and  when  time  permits  I  intend  taking  up 
Plum  culture  more  fully.  The  most  suitable  soil 
for  the  Plum  is  that  on  calcareous  rocks.  It  likes 
a  thin  soil,  and  should  bo  grown  on  the  hill  slopes 
to  the  south,  and  have  shelter  from  the  north  and 


east.  In  these  suitations  it  fruits  most  abund- 
antly. A  gentleman  who  cultivates  this  fruit 
largely  not  far  from  me  says  that  half  standards 
or  bush  form  of  tree  planted  rather  thickly  succeed 
the  best.  Victoria  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
greatest  bearers.  Early  Prolific  also  does  well,  as 
well  as  Orleans,  Jefferson,  Mitchelson's,  Pond's 
Seedling,  and  Damsons  of  sorts.  I  cannot  say 
much  as  to  new  Plums,  but  those  of  European 
origin  seem  to  do  best  in  this  district.  Jefferson 
and  Washington,  of  American  origin,  are  good 
Plums,  but  require  to  be  grown  on  walls.  I  con- 
sider some  of  the  best-flavoured  Plums  are  the 
Gages,  Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Wash- 
ington.— J.  S.  Upex,   Wiijijaiithorpe,  Yorks. 

As  an  orchard  tree,  certain  Plums  are  valuable 
when  good  soil  can  be  had.  They  will  pay  well 
for  their  cultivation  around  here.  Where  they  do 
best  is  on  a  good,  retentive  loam,  where  no  water 
lodges.  I  grow  most  of  the  Green  Gage  class,  as 
they  are  what  my  employer  most  cares  for.  I 
include  Denniston's  Superb.  MacLaughlin's  I 
consider  one  of  the  best  flavoured  Plums  grown, 
equal  to  any  Green  Gage  For  flavour,  Green 
Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  July  Green  Gage, 
Late  Green  Gage,  Bryanston  Green  Gage,  Brahy's 
Green  Gage,  with  MacLaughlin's  and  Den- 
niston's Superb  are  what  are  most  sought  after 
here,  although  I  grow  several  other  sorts  ;  but  as. 
long  as  I  can  supply  the  above  they  are  not  in. 
quired  for.  In  the  orchards  around  here  Wine 
sour  and  Victoria  are  grown  a  good  deal. — 
A.  Henderson,  Thortstnj. 

When  one  sees  the  market  glutted  with  Plums 
most  seasons,  and  these  such  a  perishable  fruit, 
it  does  not  seem  wise  to  extend  their  culture 
as  an  orchard  fruit,  though  perhaps  their  season 
might  be  extended  by  having  some  earlier.  Plums 
do  well  in  many  soils,  some  very  good  fruit  being 
grown  here  in  a  poor,  chalky  soil.  New  sorts  I 
have  no  experience  of,  and  the  best  flavoured 
undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Gage  family. — J.  Hill, 
Jlaliriiham  Gurdoif,  Camhrid<je. 

I  consider  the  Plum  the  most  valuable  fruit  we  j 
have  for  orchard  culture,  and  when  the  soil  and 
situation  are  suitable  it  deserves  extension.  Light 
soils  I  do  not  consider  suitable  for  Plum  growing. 
A  strong  or  chalky  loam  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best. — J.  Smith,  MenJmore,  Bucks. 

Plums  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  better  and  be 
much  more  remunerative  in  many  orchards  than 
the  Apple  trees  one  usually  sees  in  a  half-decayed 
condition,  occupying  much  space  to  no  purpose. 
Many  soils  that  the  Apple  refuses  to  do  well 
in  would  grow  Plums  to  perfection.  Especially  is 
this  so  in  this  locality.  Cox's  Emperor,  Black 
Diamond,  Pond's  Seedling,  Victoria,  and  various 
other  kinds  are  all  capital  sorts,  and  would  do  well 
in  most  orchards.  Among  the  best-flavoured  kinds 
are  Angelina  Burdett,  .lefierson,  Kirke's,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Transparent  Gage. — W. 
Nash,  Bndmiiiloii  (, 'aniens,  Chippevham. 

The  only  Plum  I  am  acquainted  with  deserving 
of  orchard  culture  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
Victoria.  It  is  most  fruitful  on  light  soils,  but  I 
have  had  it  bear  abundant  crops  on  our  heavy 
clay.  The  best-flavoured  Plums  here  are  Green 
Gage,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  and  Victoria,  the  last 
sometimes  very  good  on  walls. — J.  Short,  Hum- 
merskitoll,  Darliiujinn. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  Plum  as  an  orchard  tree 
opinions  differ.  In  certain  seasons  good  prices 
are  realised.  In  some  seasons  the  whole  prospect 
of  the  season  is  shattered  by  frost  when  the  trees 
are  in  full  bloom,  while  in  another  season  the 
Plum  crop  is  so  abundant  that  the  markets  are 
glutted,  and  the  fruit  does  not  pay  for  gather- 
ing. I  have  known  instances  in  Worcestershire 
where  the  Plums  have  been  allowed  to  drop  off 
the  trees,  and  pigs  have  been  turned  into 
the  orchards  to  eat  them  up.  This  neighbour- 
hood is  not  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the 
Plum,  the  soil  being  too  light  and  sandy  and 
overdrained.  I  get  good  crops,  but  not  size.  As 
to  sorts,  Victoria  is  the  best  orchard  tree.  Prince 
of  Wales,  Autumn  Compute,  Rivers'  Early, 
Kirke's,  Diamond,  Cox's  Emperor,  Pond's  Seed- 
ling,   Prince    Englebert,    Jett'erson,    and    Green 
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Gage  are  amongst  the  kinds  that  succeed  best 
with  me.  Jeft'erson  and  Green  Gage  are  the  best 
flavoured.  The  best  soil  for  the  Plum  is  un- 
doubtedly light  to  heavy  loam,  resting  upon  a 
gravel  or  limestone  subsoil. — G.  Bloxham,  Bt-U-k- 
hill  Maitor,  Bletfhicy. 

I  have  some  Plums  growing  here  in  a  stiff 
clayey  soil  as  orchard  trees,  such  as  Autumn 
Compote,  Bryanston  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Coe's  Late  Red,  Damsons  of  sorts.  Diamond, 
Kirke's,  Early  Favourite,  Jefferson,  Large  Black 
Imperial,  Mitchelson's,  Orleans,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Victoria,  Washington,  Winesour,  &c.,  and  they 
do  very  well.  I  find  the  best  Plums  for  flavour  to 
be  the  Gages  of  sorts,  Jefferson,  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay,  Transparent,  and  Ickworth  Imp(5ratrice. 
These  are  hard  to  beat,  especially  when  grown  on 
a  wall.— Thomas  Shis(;les,  Tortu-orth,  Faljiclil, 
(tloucedershire. 


Orchids. 


DENDEOBIUM  PHAL^NOPSIS 
SCHRCEDERIANUM. 
The  introduction  in  quantity  of  this  grand  Or- 
chid should  mark  quite  au  era  in  Orchid  grow- 
ing, no  other  known  kind  being  so  attractive 
during  the  winter  months.  The  beautiful  ra- 
cemes, so  richly  coloured  and  withal  so  refined 
and  graceful,  have  a  charm  peculiarly  their  own, 
and  the  more  one  sees  of  it  the  greater  the 
desire  for  it  seems  to  be.  But  with  this  dis- 
tinctness there  is  sufficient  variety  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  opening  flowers,  not  only  in 
colour,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  shape 
also.  The  lip  varies  considerably  in  this  latter 
particular,  some  forms  having  the  front  lobe 
narrowing  almost  to  a  point,  while  in.  others 
it  is  very  full  and  rounded,  the  latter  being 
much  preferable.  The  blossoms  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  the  old,  dry-looking 
stems  contributing  their  share  to  the  display  in 
addition  to  the  spikes  produced  from  the  tops  of 
the  young  growths  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  plants  when  newly  imported  to  push 
flower-spikes  before  any  other  signs  of  life  are 
apparent,  and  though  this  would  appear  to  be 
detrimental  to  them,  I  could  never  see  any 
difference  in  the  after-behaviour  of  these  plants 
from  that  of  those  that  did  not  produce  them, 
though  perhaps  they  may  not  start  quite  so 
quickly.  This  tardiness  in  starting  is,  however, 
a  characteristic  of  the  species,  and  months  will 
often  elapse  before  any  roots  or  growths  appear. 
The  basal  eyes  would  seem  to  be  easUy  inj  ured 
and  rendered  blind  by  the  drying  consequent 
upon  importation,  or  perhaps  by  the  cold  to 
which  the  plants  are  exposed,  and  the  plant  has 
to  form  others  before  an  outlet  for  its  energies 
is  found.  As  this  is  as  often  as  not  some  distance 
up  the  stem,  it  is  better  not  to  place  the  plants 
in  pots  or  other  receptacles  until  they  do 
start,  otherwise  the  roots  when  produced  will 
be  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  compost.  In  the 
case  of  newly-imported  Dendrobiums  I  prefer 
laying  them  flat  on  a  moist  stage  to  hanging 
them  up  in  the  house,  and  for  this  kind  1 
believe  there  is  no  better  plan  than  laying  the 
plants  upon  Sphagnum  Moss  kept  regularly 
moist,  without  being  saturated.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  plants  will  probably  be  a  long  time 
in  starting,  but  when  ouce  they  begin  to  grow 
freely,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them 
in  place.  In  choosing  their  home,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  roots,  though  freely  pro- 
duced, are  not  of  an  ambitious  nature  and  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  run  very  far  from  the  stem,  but 
prefer  to  grow  closely  matted  together,  twining 
around  and  interlacing  each  other.  This  being 
so,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  pot  holding  a  good 
deal  of  compost  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 


really  harmful,  the  roots  not  being  able  to 
penetrate  it  and  gain  a  hold  on  the  sides  of  the 
pots.  The  smaller  their  circumference  then, 
provided  the  plants  can  be  got  into  it,  the 
better,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  layer  of 
compost  must  only  be  thin,  and  should  contain 
abundance  of  small  crocks  or  similar  material 
to  prevent  closeness.  If  necessary,  to  bring 
the  base  of  the  young  growths  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  compost,  the  stems  must  be 
cut  through  an  inch  or  two  below  them  and 
brought  down,  or  they  may  in  some  cases  be 
bent  sufficiently  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Place  them  to  form  as  neat  and  well-lsalanced 
a  plant  as  possible,  and  then  fill  up  with  the 
compost,  making  the  latter  firm  to  prevent  the 
stems  rocking  about,  and  using  a  few  stakes 
if  these  seem  to  be  needed.  Care  when  potting 
must  be  taken  that  the  young  shoots  are  not 
broken  off,  for  they  are  very  brittle.  They  are 
also  very  liable  to  damp,  so  attention  is  needed 
in  watering  until  they  become  strong  and  are 
rooting  freely.  This  Dendrobium  should  be 
grown  in  the  warmest  house  all  the  year  round, 
and  rested  simply  by  partially  withholding  the 
water  supply.  The  typical  D.  Phalsenopsis  was 
introduced  from  North  Australia  in  1880,  the 
present  variety,  as  is  well  known,  having  been 
imported  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  about  four 
years  ago  from  New  Guinea.  R. 

Odontoglossum  Oerstedi. — When  well  grown 
this  is  a  charming  Orchid,  the  little  flowers 
having  a  novel  and  distinct  appearance  at  once 
chaste  and  effective.  It  requires  careful  treat- 
ment to  do  it  well,  but  this  it  well  repays.  The 
best  of  all  modes  would  undoubtedly  be  on  lightly 
dressed  blocks  of  cork  or  teak,  but  this  necessi- 
tates so  much  attention  to  watering,  that  we  have 
to  fall  back  on  pots  or  pans.  The  latter  are  pre- 
ferable, and  they  should  be  broad  and  shallow, 
suspended  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  Fill 
these  nearly  to  the  rim  with  crocks,  raising  a  little 
towards  the  centre,  and  wire  the  little  plants 
down  firmly  upon  a  cushion  of  Moss  and  a  very 
little  of  the  best  peat.  With  the  dibber  press 
this  well  about  the  bases  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  so 
that  they  may  root  easily  into  it  and  keep  steady, 
trimming  off  all  ragged  and  protruding  ends.  A 
full  supply  of  water  is  needed  all  the  year  round, 
but  after  repotting,  care  is,  of  course,  necessary. 
O.  Oerstedi,  a  native  of  Costa  Rica,  was  introduced 
in  1872,  and  the  flowers  occur  on  short  racemes 
of  two  or  three,  each  being  about  1 J  inches  across, 
pure  white,  except  a  yellow  stain  on  the  lip.  The 
variety  majus  has  larger  flowers  than  the  type. 

Odontoglossum  losleayi  splendens. — This 
differs  from  the  type  in  bearing  larger  flowers, 
which  are  more  richly  coloured,  the  better  forms 
ranking  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
O.  grande  section.  Many  plants  produce  four,  or 
even  five,  flowers  upon  the  spike,  each  being 
nearly  ih  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  rich  tint  of  brown,  margined  and  heavily 
tipped  with  yellow.  The  lip  is  broad  and  clear 
golden  yellow  in  colour,  while  around  the  front 
and  side  lobes  is  a  distinct  margin  of  large  crim- 
son spots.  There  is  also  a  form  of  this  with  clear 
golden  yellow  flowers,  with  no  markings  save  a 
few  light  splashes  of  brown  abouG  the  crest  and 
the  marginal  spots  of  crimson  on  the  lip.  All  the 
varieties  are  natives  of  Mexico,  and  are  better  for 
a  little  more  heat  than  the  crispum  and  triumphans 
section. 

Epidendrum  polybulbon. — A  well-grown 
plant  of  this  tiny  Orchid  is  very  attractive  when 
covered  with  the  pretty  little  purple  and  white 
flowers.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  very  widely 
distributed  plant  in  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and  various 
other  parts  of  America.  The  plant  is  of  a  creep- 
ing habit,  bearing  small  two-leaved  pseudo-bulba 
at  intervals  upon  a  wiry  rhizome.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  at  once  suggests  the  kind  of  rooting 
medium  and  receptacle  required,  flat  pane  with 
only  a  thin   laj'er  of  peat  and  Moss  answering 


admirably.  The  little  bulbs  should  be  pegged 
down  to  admit  of  their  rooting  into  the  compost 
freely,  and  when  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  pan 
they  may  be  easily  bent  back,  thus  keeping  the 
specimen  well  furnished  with  flowering  growths. 
A  little  fresh  compost  will  be  required  annually, 
and  any  decayed  and  worn-out  pseudo-bulbs  must 
be  removed  at  the  time  this  is  applied.  If  the 
pans  are  well  drained  and  the  compost  in  good 
order,  frequent  supplies  of  water  will  be  needed 
while  the  growth  is  being  made,  and  at  this  time 
the  plants  may  be  in  the  Cattleya  house.  When 
at  rest  less  water  will  be  required,  and  the  plants 
placed  in  any  house  that  does  not  fall  below  50°. 
It  flowers  during  late  autumn. 

Cypripedium  Schlimi. — This  little  gem  is 
hardly  ever  without  a  few  flowers  open,  bloom- 
spikes  being  produced  upon  every  growth.  The 
flowers  are  too  well  known,  perhaps,  to  need  a 
detailed  description,  but  they  are  always  welcome 
on  account  of  their  soft  and  delicate  colouring. 
C.  Schlimi  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  and  was 
discovered  at  a  great  elevation  by  the  collector 
whose  name  it  bears  about  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  said  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  streams  and 
other  very  moist  and  swampy  places,  where  it  is 
impossible  for  the  roots  to  be  dry  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  that  it  delights  in  this  ample  mois- 
ture at  the  root  is  proved  bv  its  thriving  only 
under  these  conditions  in  our  Orchid  houses.  The 
best  compost  for  it  is  equal  parts  of  peat  fibre, 
loam,  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  plenty  of  small 
crocks,  and  in  potting,  the  surface  of  this  should 
be  kept  below  the  rim,  as  in  ordinary  potting. 
Plants  that  are  out  of  condition  from  any  cause 
should  have  the  flower-spikes  removed  as  they 
appear,  and  if  in  a  bad  state,  all  the  roots  must 
be  shaken  clear  of  the  compost  and  well  washed 
in  tejiid  soft  water  before  being  again  repotted.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  coolest  house 
when  well  established,  but  newly-imported  plants 
require  more  heat. 

Bliltonia  Moreliana  purpurea.  —Under  this 
name  I  have  seen  a  very  deeply  coloured  and 
large  form  of  this  most  desirable  species,  the 
flower  measuring  over  3  inches  across,  and  of  a 
deep  purple  with  lighter  veins.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  Orchids  at  this  season,  well- 
flowered  plants  making  a  very  fine  display  and 
lasting  a  long  time  in  beauty,  almost  rivalling 
the  Cypripediums  in  this  respect.  Though 
strictly  speaking  a  variety  only  of  M.  spectabilis, 
this  is  amply  distinct  as  a  garden  Orchid. 


CATTLEYA  DOLOSA. 


The  distinct  appearance  of  this  pretty  Cattleya 
should  ensure  for  it  a  greater  share  of  popularity 
than  it  obtains  at  present.  Were  there  a  demand 
for  it,  plants  would  probably  be  forthcoming.  I 
remember  some  few  years  ago  assisting  in  block- 
ing a  number  of  plants  of  this  species  that  were 
newly  imported,  and  although  these  plants  rooted 
and  grew  well,  there  was  never  the  size  of  pseudo- 
bulb  or  of  flower  that  I  have  since  seen  on  plants 
grown  in  pots  in  the  usual  way.  Block  treatment, 
though  apparently  a  natural  mode  of  culture,  is 
too  poor  for  Cattleyas,  though  with  the  species  in 
question,  pieces  of  Tree  Fern  stem  as  advised  by 
a  correspondent  in  The  Garden'  recently  for  C. 
superba  would  probably  make  a  very  suitable 
medium.  This  is  not,  however,  always  obtain- 
able, and  the  pot  or  basket  has  to  be  fallen  back 
upon.  These  should  not  be  large  enough  to  hold 
a  great  body  of  compost,  as  the  roots,  though 
freely  produced,  are  not  very  robust.  Good  peat 
with  all  earthy  and  sandy  particles  beaten  out 
and  nice  fresh  Sphagnum  should  be  mixed  in 
equal  proportions  and  the  plants  placed  in  posi- 
tion. The  crocks  for  the  drainage  may  be  brought 
neatly  to  the  rim,  covering  the  bases  of  some  of  the 
old  back  pseudo-bulbs  if  need  be  and  raising  in  the 
centre  to  a  convex  pile.  If  the  plants  are  newly 
imported  this  will  suffice  for  the  first  season,  but 
established  plants  will  need  a  thin  layer  of  the 
mixture  mentioned  above,  working  it  in  carefully 
about  the  roots  with  the  dibber  and  pressing  it 
moderately  firm.     Trim  off  all  ragged  ends  neatly 
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and  return  the  plants  to  the  house.  C.  dolosa  is  an 
autumn-blooming  species  flowering  on  the  apex  of 
the  newly-made  pseudo-bulbs,  and  therefore  it 
requires  to  be  started  in  spring  and  grown  in  a 
good  light  all  the  summer  in  order  to  produce  a 
well  consolidated  and  ripened  growth.  After 
flowering,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  iseeping 


yellow  ground  colour,  this  being  overlaid  with 
dark  purple  stripes,  the  colour  fading  towards  the 
margin.  The  petals  are  very  long,  somewhat 
narrow,  yellow,  with  wavy  edges.  These  are 
thickly  spotted  over  their  entire  length  and  have 
several  dark  lines  running  through  them.  The 
pouch  is  light  brown,  with  shading  of  orange-red 


Edraiantlius  Pwmilio. 


the  plants  at  rest  during  the  winter,  at  which 
season  only  enough  water  to  keep  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  shrivelling  must  be  given.  The  flowers, 
each  about  4J  inches  across,  are  produced  either 
singly  or  in  pairs.  The  colour  varies  a  little, 
more  especially  on  the  lip.  The  petals  and  sepals 
are  usually  of  a  soft  magenta  or  rosy  lilac,  the  lip 
rather  lighter  with  a  white  and  yellow  throat  and 
a  broad  marginal  band  of  purple  in  front.  In 
shape  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  C.  Walkeriana, 
but  the  segments  are  fuller  and  more  reflexed.  C. 
doloea  is  found  in  various  parts  of  South 
America,  and  was  first  discovered  in  Minas 
Geraes,  whence  it  was  sent  to  this  country  in  187-. 

H. 


Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana. — I  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  this  exhibited  at  a  Chrysanthemum 
show  last  week,  as  it  usually  flowers  rather  later 
than  the  type.  The  blossoms  are  large,  of  a 
pretty  lilac-rose  tint,  and  the  lip  is  very  deeply 
coloured,  with  a  large  blotch  of  orange-yellow  in 
the  throat.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  forms  of 
this  popular  species. — R. 

Maxiliaria  picta.— This  quaint  old  species 
is  now  in  flower  and  is  remarkable,  not  on  account 
of  the  individual  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  for 
the  number  produced  from  a  single  pseudo-bulb. 
On  account  of  the  incurved  sepals  and  petals  the 
flowers  individually  only  measure  about  H  inches 
across.  They  are  orange  •  yellow  with  many 
purijlo  and  brown  spots.  This  species  thrives 
well  in  pots  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  peat  fibre,  loam,  and  chopped  Sphagnum,  and 
seldom  gets  out  of  health  if  kept  in  a  shady,  moist 
corner  of  the  Odontoglossum  house.  As  men- 
tioned above,  it  is  an  old  species,  having  been  in- 
troduced as  far  back  as  18.32  from  tne  Organ 
Mountains,  in  Brazil. 

Cypripedium  Bothschildianum.— This  is  a 
magnificent  and  very  showy  species,  apparently 
of  the  same  class  as  the  remarkable  0.  Stonei. 
The  growth  is  very  vigorous,  the  leaves  being 
each  upwards  of  2  leet  in  length,  broad  and  deep 
green.  The  blossoms,  each  about  8  inches  across, 
are  produced  on  erect  scapes,  about  two  or  three 
on  each.     The  dorsal  sepal  is  large  and  of  a  dull 


about  the  opening.     C.  Rothschildianum  requires 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  to  the  roots,  thriving 
well  in  a  shady  position  on  the  stage  in  the  East 
India  house.     Like  .all  of  this  sec- 
tion,   it    shows    a    disposition    to 
damping  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
when  newly   imported,    but    when 
established  grows  freely  and  well. 
The  ordinary  compost  as   advised 
for  Cypripediums  suits  it  well,  and 
the  cultural  routine  will  be  similar. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and 
is  i_iuite  an  acquisition  to  this  fine 
genus.     It  was  introduced  in  1888. 

Three  usefal  Cypripediums. 
— Undoubtedly  three  of  the  most 
useful  Cypripediums  flowering  at 
this  season  of  the  year  are  ineigne, 
Harrisi,  and  Spicerianum.  These 
were  all  exhibited  in  fine  form  at 
the  Lincoln  show  by  Mr.  Wipf,  of 
Hartsholm  Hall.  Their  value  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  their  succeed- 
ing in  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, and  by  the  fact  that  they 
will  stand  removal  to  the  drawing- 
room  or  entrance  hall  without 
suffering,  provided  they  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  there  too  long 
and  are  supplied  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water  only.  The  foli- 
age of  Spicerianum  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  old  insigne,  and 
very  small  plants  rapidly  increase 
in  size,  it  being  a  very  free  grower. 
It  is  astonishing  how  many  types 
there  are  of  Cypripedium  insigne, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  different 
soils  influence  the  markings  and 
shades  of  the  blooms  very  much. 
I  find  insigne  responds  quickly 
when  growing  to  moderate  doses 
of  li(iuid  manure. — J.  C. 

Cypripedium  Tryanowskya- 
num.  — From  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Hunter  comes  a  flower 
of  this  hybrid.     It  is  as  large  as  a  goodC.  insigne, 
which  in  shape  and  in  the  colour  of  the  dorsal  sepal 
it  somewhat  resembles.     The  petals  are,  however, 


much  longer  and  prettily  waved,  of  a  glossy  ricjh 
purplish  ro^e,  ornamented  on  the  uppsr  edges 
with  short  black  hairs  and  having  deeper  longi- 
tudinal lines.  The  pouch  is  similar  in  colour  to 
the  petals,  while  in  shape  it  is  rather  more  pointed 
than  C.  insigne.  It  is  a  very  pretty  flower,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  the  scape  it  should  be  a 
healthy  and  a  vigorous  grower. 


Flower  Garden. 


EDRAIANTHUS. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  to  so  small  and 
so  distinct  a  genus  as  the  Edraianthus  should 
be  given  so  many  different  names.  The  genus 
contains  some  half  dozen  varieties  that  are 
most  excellent  rock  plants,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  are  allied  to  Campanula  and 
to  VVahlenbergia.  But  as  most  Campanulas 
and  Wahlenbergias  are  so  entirely  different  in 
appearance  to  these  species  of  Edraianthus,  why 
not  retain  De  CandoUe's  good  old  name  of 
Edraianthus  ? 

The  best  varieties  for  the  rock  garden  are 
Edraianthus  dalniaticus,  E.  graminifolius,  E. 
dinaricus,  E.  Kitaibeli,  E.  Pumilio,  and  E. 
serpyllifolius.  All  these  are  very  pretty  rock 
plants,  which  have  been  most  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  many  gardens,  especially  within  re- 
cent years,  but  their  names  have  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  there  is  not  a  plant  amongst  the 
varieties  mentioned  which  is  not  also  known 
under  quite  a  number  of  other  names.  Here  is 
an  example  :  Edraianthus  dalmaticus  (A.  de  C), 
Edraiailthus  caricinus  (Schott),  Wahlenbergia 
dalraatica,  Edraianthus  caudatus  (Reiohenbach), 
Edraianthus  tenuifolius,  Walilenbergia  tenui- 
folia.     Just  fancy  half  a  dozen  names  for  one 


Edraianthus  graminifolius  and  E.  dalmaticus  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Ahbotsbury,  Newton  Ahhot.  Enaraved  Jor 
The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  ly  Mr.  F.  W. 
Meyer, 

plant !  A  judicious  thinning^out  of  the  namea 
is  surely  very  desirable,  and  the  sweeping  away 
of  the  useless  synonyms  would  be  hailed  as  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  by  gardeners  and  amateurs 
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alike.  But  every  one  of  these  names  is  used  in 
various  catalogues  of  hardy  plants,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  whether  two  more  should  not 
be  added  to  the  list,  viz.,  Edraianthus  gramini- 
folius  and  Wahlenbergia  graminifolia.  I  pre- 
sume De  Candolle  must  have  found  sufficient 
distinction  from  a  botanist's  point  of  view  to 
justify  the  retention  of  different  names  for 
Edraianthus  dalmaticus  aud  Edraianthus  grami- 
nifolius,  but  there  is  practically  no  difference 
between  the  two,  or,  if  a  difference  exists,  it  is 
so  trifling  as  to  be  invisible  as  far  as  flowers  and 
foliage  are  concerned.  Possibly  there  may  be 
a  difference  in  the  seed  which  has  escaped  my 
notice.  The  accompanying  engraving,  fig.  1 
(group  of  Edraianthus  dalmaticus  and  E.  grami- 
nifolius),  will  further  illustrate  the  similarity 
of  these  "  two  "  varieties.  The  group  repre- 
sented in  the  engraviug  was  planted  by  me 
about  two  years  ago  in  a  large  rock  garden  at 
Newton  Abbot,  and  consists  of  five  plants,  two 
of  them  being  Edraianthus  dalmaticus  and  the 
other  three  Edraianthus  graminifulius  ;  to  tell 
one  from  the  other  except  by  the  label  is  im- 
possible. 

Having  been  very  successful  with  Edraian- 
thi,  I  will  briefly  state  my  experience  in  cul- 
tivating them.  My  remarks  on  this  subject  re- 
fer to  the  various  species  collectively  as  a  genus, 
and  not  to  any  individual  variety.  According 
to  my  experience  none  of  the  vaiieties  succeed 
well  if  planted  on  flat,  more  or  less  level  ground, 
but  it  planted  into  an  upright  or  abruptly 
sloping  fissure,  with  the  roots  in  a  horizontal, 
instead  of  a  vertical,  position,  success  is  certain, 
provided  the  work  is  properly  carried  gut  and 
the  plants  receive  an  abundance  of  sunshine. 
There  are  of  course  fast-growing  and  slow- 
growing  varieties,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
planting  the  dwarfest  kinds  closer  together,  I 
make  no  difference  in  the  treatment.  As  the 
plants  in  the  little  group  here  illustrated  (fig.  1) 
are  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  a  short 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
planted  may  prove  useful  to  others. 

The  rock,  which  is  facing  south-east,  was 
composed  of  pieces  of  limestone  so  arranged  as 
to  leave  between  them  long,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, crevices  2  inches  or  3  inches  wide,  and 
from  2  feet  to  2J  feet  in  depth.  The.se  crevices 
were  filled  with  plenty  of  broken  stones  for 
drainage,  and  before  filling  in  the  soil  the  lowest 
visible  or  outward  part  of  a  crevice  was  closed 
up  by  a  small  wedge-shaped  stone,  held  in  place 
by  a  kind  of  mortar  made  of  clay  and  Sphagnum 
Moas,  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  soil. 
The  small  stones,  acting  as  drainage,  would  be 
of  course  on  a  lower  level  and  in  the  invisible  or 
inside  part  of  the  crevice.  By  means  of  more 
"mortar"  and  more  small  stones  the  outside 
part  of  the  fissure  is  now  built  up  to  the  height 
where  it  is  desired  the  first  plant  should  be, 
and  simultaneously  the  inside  part  of  the 
crevice  is  filled  to  the  same  height  with 
a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  small  broken 
stones  (limestone)  aud  stony  grit.  The  plant 
is  then  inserted  with  its  roots  in  a  horizontal 
position  as  mentioned  before,  and  more  of  the 
stony  soil  is  filled  in  and  rammed  around  and 
between  the  roots  with  a  small  stick.  On  each 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  plant  a  small  stone  is 
next  driven  into  the  crevice  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  in  any  way  to  injure  the  roots,  but  to 
take  the  pressure  of  other  small  stones  used  for 
building  up  the  front  of  the  crevice  above  the 
first  plant,  say  to  the  height  of  10  inches  or  a 
foot  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  was  done 
below  the  first  plant ;  the  second  plant  is  then 
introduced,  and  in  the  same  way  a  third  or 
fourth  plant  may  be  added  according  to  the 
height  of  the  fissure  or  the  size  of  the  plants, 


but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  the  clay  mix- 
ture as  mortar  above  the  last  plant,  as  the  more 
or  less  impervious  clay  would  check  the  free 
access  of  water  to  the  roots.  I  use  soil  and 
Mo.ss  only  as  a  "  mortar  "  for  small  stones  above 
the  last  plant.  If  the  tiny  crevices  between  the 
small  stones  are  not  filled  up  they  become  a 
harbour  for  slugs  and  other  pests. 

Edraianthus,  or  any  other  plants  requiring  to 
be  grown  sideways  (i.e  ,  with  their  roots  in  a 
horizontal  position),  succeed  remarkably  well  if 
planted  in  the  manner  just  described,  as  water 
can  never  rest  on  the  foliage  of  the  plants  to 
any  danf,eroU8  extent,  while  free  access  of  water 
and  perlect  drainage  are  assured  to  the  roots. 
The  native  home  of  most  Edraianthi  is  in 
South-ea.stern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

I  will  now  give  short  descriptions  of  the  varie- 
ties I  have  recommended. 

EoRAiANTHns  DALMATICUS  (A.  de  C. ). — Five 
other  names  for  this  plant  have  already  been 
mentioned,  and  I  need,  therefore,  not  repeat  them 
here.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus  ;  it  is 
very  robust  in  growth  (as  seen  by  the  illustra- 
tion, fig.  1 ),  and  perhaps  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  In 
planting,  the  plants  should  be  kept  at  least  afoot 
apart,  as  their  spreading  tufts  when  in  bloom 
cover  a  circle  of  quite  a  foot  in  diameter.  The 
large  flowers  form  clusters  or  heads,  each  consist- 
ing of  from  eight  to  twelve  flowers,  similar  to 
those  of  Campanula  glomerata  dahurica,  but  of  a 
still  brighter  violet-blue,  and  white  at  the  base. 
May  and  June  are  the  months  of  flowering.  The 
leaves,  which  are  linear  and  form  dense  tufts,  are 
very  numerous  and  of  grass-like  appearance.  At 
a  first  glance  their  margins  appear  very  minutely 
serrated,  but  on  closer  observation  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  entire,  and  that  the  apparent 
serration  is  due  to  very  short  stiff  hairs,  which 
evenly  cover  the  margin  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  leaf,  which  is  about  4  inches.  The 
colour  of  the  leaves  and  also  of  the  very  numerous 
bracts  is  a  deep  dark  green.  The  height  of  the 
plant  is  seldom  more  than  4  inches  or  5  inches,  as 
the  stout  flower-stems  do  not  stand  up  erect,  but 
lie  on  the  ground  or  stones.  Dalmatia  is  said  to 
be  the  native  home  of  this  charming  rock  plant. 

E.  GRAMiNiFOLics  (A.  de  C.)  (see  illustration, 
fig.  1), — If  this  is  not  identical  with  the  former, 
it  so  closely  resembles  it  in  every  respect  that 
further  description  ie  needless. 

E.  DiNARious  (Kern.)  —  syn.,  E.  pumiliorum 
(Vis.). — Of  this  variety  an  excellent  coloured  plate 
appeared  in  The  Garden  of  January  28,  1893, 
under  the  name  of  Wahlenbergia  pumiliorum. 
It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  genus  and  much 
more  neat  and  compact  than  the  robust  E.  dal- 
maticus ;  it  should  therefore  be  planted  closer 
together  if  several  plants  are  used  to  form  a  group. 
The  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  E.  dal- 
maticus, but  they  are  of  a  more  purplish  shade  of 
colour,  more  bell-shaped  in  form,  and  instead  of 
being  produced  in  large  clusters,  they  appear 
either  singly  or  two  or  three  on  a  stem.  The 
leaves  are  very  small  and  narrow,  each  being 
1  inch  or  2  inches  in  length  and  about  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width,  covered 
with  very  minute  hairs  on  the  upper  surface. 
May  and  June. 

E.  PuMiLio  (A.deC. )  is  still  more  compact  than 
the  former  (see  illustration  fig.  2).  The  flowers 
are  solitary  and  comparatively  large,  being  quite 
1  inch  in  length  and  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  very  bright  and  showy  pur- 
plish blue.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
covered  with  minute  hairs  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  quite  a  silvery  appearance,  which  in  all 
plants,  as  a  general  rule,  is  a  sure  indication  of 
the  requirement  of  a  sunny  position.  But  though 
the  plant  itself  grows  best  when  its  foliage  is 
moderately  dry,  its  roots,  though  well  drained, 
should  never  want  for  moisture.  A  very  hand- 
some specimen,  which  I  had  planted  in  the  manner 
above  described  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Exeter,  did  remarkably  well  for  several  years,  but 


succumbed  to  drought  during  an  exceptionally 
dry  summer. 

E.  KiTAiEELi  (A.  de  C.) — syn.,  E.  croaticus 
(Kern.) — grows  much  more  robust  than  the 
former ;  it  is  a  native  of  Bosnia  and  grows 
about  6  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  large,  pur- 
plish blue,  and  the  leaves  are  slightly  dentalie. 

E.  SERpyixiFOLius  (A.  de  C. )— syn..  Campanula 
serpyllifolia  =  Edraianthus  thymifolius  (Vis.). — 
This  is  a  charming  gem  for  the  rock  garden,  and 
planted  sideways  into  an  upright  or  abruptly 
sloping  fissure  as  mentioned  above  does  remark- 
ably well.  The  drought  during  last  summer 
injured  several  plants  under  my  observation,  but 
they  soon  recovered.  The  flowers  are  very  much 
like  those  of  E.  Pumilio,  but  perhaps  of  a  deeper 
bluish  shade.  The  foliage,  as  the  name  implies, 
resembles  that  of  the  Thyme,  but  is  more  compact 
and  glossy.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

IS  LAYERING  BENEFICIAL  TO  CARNA- 
TIONS ? 
I  NOTICE  frequently  with  plants  that  are  layered 
and  transplanted  they  often  are  diseased,  while 
others  of  the  same  sort  that  have  not  been  layered 
or  interfered  with  in  any  way  show  no  disease 
and  flower  abundantly.  I  do  not  say  the  layering 
actually  weakens,  but  I  maintain  that  layering 
and  transplanting  combined  are  certainly  not 
beneficial  to  the  plants,  nor  do  they  provide  us 
even  with  larger  or  better  flowers  or  even  in 
greater  numbers.  Take,  for  example,  a  few  well- 
known  border  kinds,  such  as  the  old  crimson 
Clove,  Germania,  or  Raby  Castle.  Of  the  first 
I  know  of  same  large  patches  several  feet  across 
that  have  been  left  to  themselves  for  at  least 
three  or  four  years.  During  this  time  they  have 
not  been  layered  or  interfered  with  at  all,  and 
yet  year  by  year  these  patches  flower  far  more 
abundantly  than  those  layered  each  year,  that  is 
to  say,  a  much  greater  number  of  blooms  may  be 
taken  from  a  bed  4  feet  across.  In  at  least  four 
instances  the  plants  are  growing  in  the  gardens 
of  cottagers  ;  in  two  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature, 
these  being  in  Gloucestershire,  the  remaining  two 
in  Middlesex  and  on  light  soil.  The  growth  in 
each  case  is  similar,  i.e.,  short  and  compact,  and 
what  strikes  one  is  the  perfect  freedom  from  the 
disease  to  which  this  kind  is  so  often  subject,  and 
which  in  some  districts  prevents  it  being  grown 
at  all.  In  one  of  the  instances  cited  above  I 
layered  some  of  the  growths  late  in  the  past  sum- 
mer, as  I  did  in  the  same  garden  three  years  ago, 
and  was  informed  they  had  not  been  touched  in 
the  interval.  As  is  natural  with  retentive  clay 
soil,  the  soil  around  these  Carnations  was  quite 
hard  and  solid,  yet  the  answer  to  an  inquiry  was 
that  "  we  have  had  a  splendid  lot  of  flowers  this 
year  again.  "  I  layered  a  few  of  the  longest,  and 
specially  requested  the  owner  not  to  transplant 
them,  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  improve  on  such 
healthy,  sturdy,  vigorous  patches. 

I  believe  there  is  something  beneficial  in  the 
solidity  of  the  soil,  that  brings  with  it  a  certain 
restricted  luxuriance  that  can  scarcely  be  secured 
where  the  plants  are  layered  and  transplanted 
every  year.  I  know  that  in  the  loose  soil  of 
Middlesex  the  old  Clove  dies  if  layered  and  trans- 
planted ;  and  yet  in  two  instances  about  five 
minutes  off,  the  same  plant  grows  to  perfection, 
with  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  growths  in  the 
one  and  quite  close  together.  In  the  second  the 
quantity  is  not  so  great,  but  in  each  I  look  in  va;n 
for  any  sign  of  disease.  Then  if  we  take  Ger- 
mania, another  true  border  kind,  we  get  fine 
stemmed  flowers  of  nearly  double  the  size  when 
the  plants  are  grown  on  a  second  year  without 
layering.  Those  who  only  know  Germania  from 
the  yearling  layer  have  yet  to  see  this  grand  yel- 
low in  perfection.  I  have  experience  of  the  tree 
varieties  being  very  simiUr  in  point  of  size,  and  I 
often  wonder  whettier  it  is  age  alone  that  makes 
all  the  difl'erence  ;  in  these  latter  the  plants  were 
not  shifted  on  at  all.  And  so  with  those  I  refer 
to  in  the  open  garden  ;  they  were  simply  left 
alone.     Or,  if  the  whole  thing  turns  on  the  age  of 
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the  plants  and  poorness   and  solidity  of  the  root-    variety,  room  might  be  found  for  an  occasional 


ing  medium,  it  would  be  very  easy  of  imitation, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  so.  At  any  rate, 
the  private  gardener  need  not  add  to  his  labour 
the  annual  task  of  layering  and  transplanting  all 
his  Carnations  if  it  is  bad  for  his  plants,  for  even 
by  layering  and  potting  much  loss  and  disap- 
pointment ensue.  Let  a  few  gardeners  try  a  bed 
or  two  of  a  plentiful  kind,  and  at  planting  time 
ram  them  very  firmly  into  the  soil.  Avoid 
manure  and  dispense  with  layering,  and  note  the 
re.sults.  E.  J. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Habdt    plants. — Besides  their  employment  on 


clump  of  Pampas  Grass,  of  the  hardy  Bamboos 
Bocconia  cordata,  Rhus  Cotinus,  or  any  other 
ornamental  plant  of  similar  size.  If  alterations 
of  considerable  extent  are  contemplated  in  the 
flower  garden  during  the  coming  autumn  and 
winter,  and  the  plants  are  to  hand,  that  is,  if  they 
are  to  be  shifted  from  one  place  to  another,  the 
ground  about  them,  and  also  the  spaces  to  be 
occupied  by  new  beds  or  borders,  may  be  mulched 
with  litter.  Bracken,  or  rather  long  manure.  The 
work  of  preparation  may  then  continue  irrespec- 
tive of  frost,  and  the  lifting  and  replanting  also, 
unless  the  weather  is  exceptionally  severe. 

Present  work. — Besides  the  alteration  of  some 
borders  and  planting  up  others,  there  is  not  much 
to  chronicle  in  the  way  of  flower  garden  work  at 
present,  except  the  gradual  digging  up  of  beds 
that  are  to  remain  empty  through  the  winter,  and 
mulching  those  herbaceous  borders  that  are  in  a 


borders  speciallj-  reserved  for  them  and  in  the 
more  outlying  parts  of  the  garden,  as,  for  instance, 
in  connection  with  shrubberies,  many  hardy  plants 
have  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  the  formal 

garden  with  so  much  success,  that  the  experiment  !  satisfactory  condition  and  require  no  alteration, 
might  well  be  tiled  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  especially  in  those 
places  where  labour  is  somewhat 
Kcarce  and  insufficient  to  maintain 
a  lot  of  summer-bedding  plants  at 
a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  particu- 
larly in  those  seasons  when  these 
plants  require  constant  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering  to  produce 
such  results.  I  should  like,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  that  in  those 
cases  where  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  utilise  hardy  plants  for  the  geo- 
metrical garden,  beds  of  such  plants 
show  to  the  best  advantage  on 
turf.  Surroundings  of  Box  and 
tiny  gravel  paths  are  not  natural 
associations.  Box  and  gravel  should 
be  removed,  to  be  replaced  by  good 
bold  beds  cut  out  on  the  turf, 
allowing  plenty  of  space  between. 
The  planting  may  be  carried  out 
to  suit  any  special  tastes — a  mass  of 
one  variety  m  each  bed,  bold  cen- 
tral blocks  with  a  broad  dwarfer 
edging,  or  nice  large  clumps  of  a 
fairly  tall  species,  with  a  dwarfer 
plant  worked  in  and  around  such 
clumps.  A  few  such  combinations 
that  may  be  suggested  in  the  last- 
named  style  would  be  Pieonies, 
Aquilegias  or  Lobelia  fulgeng  with 
Pinks,  Spineas  and  Pyrethrums 
with  Violas  or  dwarf  Veronicas, 
Japanese  Anemones  in  the  rose  and 
white  shades  with  Iceland  Poppies 
and  the  like.  In  the  case  of  spe- 
cies that  are  represented  by  a  great 
number  of  varieties,  as  the  Star- 
worts,  Phloxes,  Campanulas,  &e., 
large  beds  might  with  advantage 

be  filled  with  one  family  in  variety. 

If  we  have,  for  instance,  round  or 

oblong   beds   of  considerable   size, 

the  centre  might  be  partially  filled 

with  clumps  of  the  taller  Phloxes, 

the    suffruticosa    section    planted 

manner     nearly     to     the    edge, 

clumps    relieved    by  a  carpet    of 

lata    in   variety    running   throughout    the    bed. 

The  wealth  of  material   at  the  disposal  of   the 

planter  in  the  Starworts  and  Campanulas  should 

render   the   task   of  filling   occasional  beds  with 

these  a  comparatively   easy   matter,  whilst   the 

difference  in   the   flowering  season   between   the 

several  sorts   would    give  a  certain   amount   of 

colour  in    such    beds   for    a    very  long    season. 

It  was  partly  the  desirability  of  securing  a  pro- 
tracted display  that  led  to  the  suggestion  of  a 

combination  of  a  dwarfer  carpet  with  such  things 

as    Pieonies,    SpiriL-as,    Aquilegias,    kc,    which, 

although  very  beautiful  in  their  season,  are  some- 
what quickly  over.     In   the  case  of  beds  that  lie 

at  the  extremity  of  lawns  it  will   generally  be 

found   advisable  to   fill   them   with   tall-growing 

plants,  as  the  taller  of  the  Starworts,  perennial 


Pyrethrtims.— A  recent  note  on  Pyrethrums 
suggested  that  spring  instead  of  autumn  planting 
was  occasionally  advisable,  given  certain  conditions- 
of  soil,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  advise  an 
alteration  of  those  conditions  rather  than  to  defer 
the  planting,  the  experience  of  the  spring  of  1895 
being  altogether  against  a  waiting  policy.  The 
frost  was  not  out  of  the  ground  until  the  middle 
of  March  and  planting  was  not  practicable  until 
quite  the  end  of  that  month.  A  spell  of  very  dry 
weather  followed,  with  the  result  that  all  stuff 
not  well  established  made  no  headway,  and  was 
not  seen  to  advantage  at  the  time  when  it  ought 
to  have  made  a  good  show.  If  in  connection  with 
Pyrethrums  a  mass  of  colour  on  a  large  scale  is 
deemed  more  advisable  than  a  great  variety  of 
shades,  three  of  the  best  sorts  to  plant  are  Aphro- 
dite, Meteor  and  Celia,  and,  following  up  the  idea, 
of  planting  suggested  earlier  in  these  notes,  three 
good  Violas  to  associate  with  them  would  be  J.  B. 
Ridding,  White  Swan  and  Evelyn. 

Begonia  disease.  —  Thanks  are> 
due  to  correspondents  who  have 
furnished  us  with  the  necessary 
remedial  measures  to  cope  with 
thrips  on  Begonias,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned  they  are 
not  of  any  value,  the  disease  that 
aS'ected  my  plants  not  being  caused 
by  thrips  or  anything  in  the  way  of 
insect  life.  I  have  received  speci- 
mens of  leaves  attacked  by  the 
minute  form  of  thrips  and  examined 
them  closely,  and  the  inference 
drawn  therefrom  was  that  the  two 
visitations  were  totally  distinct. 
In  my  case  the  spot  went  righfc 
through  the  leaf,  and  the  part  so 
affected,  apparently  all  right  this 
morning,  would  at  night  resemble 
a  piece  of  tissue  paper  or  even  of 
less  substance  than  this.  From 
the  description  given  in  several 
notes,  I  should  imagine  that  others 
have  suffered  in  a  like  manner  and 
that  I  have  yet  to  find  a  remedy. 
Begonia  Worthiana  was  very  badly 
attacked  outdoors  during  one  of 
the  wettest  summers  of  the  century, 
a  summer  when  drought -loving 
insects  like  red  spider  and  thrips 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Claremoiit.  E.  Burrell. 
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in    a    similar 

and     all     the 

Phlox    subu- 


Sunflowers,  and  Solidagos,  whilst  to  give  a  little  '  attentions  of  slugs. 


Ricliard  Qillert. 


A  frosty  morning  is  a  good  time  for  mulching. 
The  workman  should  be  instructed  to  break  the 
material  up  well  with  his  fork,  so  that  it  does  not 
go  on  in  lumps,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  leafy 
matter  that  would  dry  quickly  and  be  scattered 
in  all  directions  with  the  first  high  wind.  The 
old  stems  that  are  cut  away  from  the  border 
Fuchsias  and  the  stouter  of  the  Starworts  may  be 
stacked  in  a  shed,  and  will  aftord  a  job  for  the 
first  wet  day.  If  stripped,  cut  into  lengths,  and 
tied  up  in  bunches  they  will  answer  well  for  laying 
in  shoots  at  the  summer  training  of  wall  trees. 
Any  hardy  plants  that  were  sown  in  spring  and 
shifted  on  into  boxes  may  be  transferred  to  per- 
manent (|uarter8  with  the  clearing  of  the  beds. 
The  ground  for  their  reception  should  be  well 
broken  to  pieces,  especially  if  the  plants  are  small, 
and  a  surface  mulching  of  cocoa  fibre  or  leafy 
matter— partially  decayed  leaves,  that  is— is  advis- 
able for  all    things  that  might  sufi'er  from  the 


liapagerias   in  the    open. — 

Lapagerias  may  be  considered  prac- 
tically hardy  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Nichol- 
son's note  (p.  369)  shows  that  in 
North  Wales  in  sheltered  positions 
they  are  the  same.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  five  cases  where 
these  beautiful  climbers  are  grow- 
ing out  of  doors.  At  Kingswear, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dart,  both  the 
red  and  white  varieties  were  doing 
well  a  few  years  ago.  This  was, 
however,  in  an  exceptionally  favoured  spot,  en- 
tirely sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds — 
Plumbago  capensis  also  growing  in  the  open  and 
flowering  in  the  same  garden.  Fine  plants  of  L. 
alba  and  rosea  are  now  in  flower  against  the 
north  wall  of  the  private  chapel  adjoining  Gnaton 
Hall,  near  the  river  Yealm,  S.  Devon.  They  are 
planted  in  peat  and  have  made  vigorous  growth, 
reaching  the  eaves  of  the  building.  The  flowers 
are  very  large  and  handsome,  those  of  L.  rosea  in 
particular  being  of  far  greater  size  and  more 
brilliant  in  colour  than  blooms  grown  under  the 
shelter  of  glass.  I  find  that  in  no  winter  since 
their  planting  have  these  plants  been  afforded  the 
slightest  artificial  protection,  yet  the  severe 
weather  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
has  had  no  deleterious  effects  on  them,  as  they  are 
now  in  the  best  of  health.  Many  specimens  of 
Escallonia  macrantha  have,  however,  been 
killed  during  the  winter,  and  this  shrub  is  evi- 
gently  much  less  hardy   than  is   generally  sup- 
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posed.  Given  a  deep  bed  of  peat  and  sand,  with 
good  drainage  and  an  ample  supply  of  water 
during  the  growing  period,  no  one  need  despair 
of  growing  the  Lapagerias  successfully  as  climbers 
in  the  southern  counties.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  slugs  eating  off  the  young  shoots, 
of  which  they  are  inordinately  fond. — S.  W.  F. 


Obituary. 


RICHARD  GILBERT,  OF  BURGHLEY 
GARDENS.* 
A  GOOD  man  and  a  good  gardener  has  passed 
away  to  a  well-earned  rest,  and  some  of  those  — 
and  they  are  many — who  best  knew  his  life  and 
his  ways  will  feel  that  men  may  come  and  men 
may  go,   but  that  they  are  not  likely  to  look 
upon  his  like  again.     To  many,  Mr.    Gilbert's 
death   on   the  22nd   inst  ,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  will  come  as  a  surprise,  but  he  had  been 
ailing  for  some  time,  and  a  more  than  usually 
severe  bronchial  attack  carried  him  off  on  the 
date  named.     In  August  last  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  a  happy  day  with  him  in  the  well- 
known   High  Park  Gardens  at  Burghley,  and 
found  him  seemingly  hale  and  hearty  as  of  yore, 
though  even  then  he  had  symptoms  that  gave 
bis    family   and    personal    friends     some     un- 
easiness, but  his  own  character  was  ever  the  re- 
verse of  a  doleful  or  complaining  one,  and  his 
well-known  cheerful  conversation  full  of  keen 
observation     as     to     both     men     and    things. 
Amusing  it  always  was,   but  a  ring   of  strong 
common  sense   that   ran   through   all   he   said 
always  redeemed  his  remarks  from  aught  that 
was  commonplace,  uninteresting  or  unkind.  His 
subtle  and  exquisite  sense  of  humour  was  one 
of  his  personal  charms,  but  it  was  used  deli- 
cately and  served  to  cheer  and  vivify  ;  for  even 
his  strictures  had  a  manly  sympathy  of  tone 
that  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  during  a  useful  and  honoured  career. 
He  was  courteous  and   genial   to   all,  rich   or 
poor,  and  all  gardeners  had  his  aid  and  sympathy 
in  their  troubles,  as  well  as  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  their  success.     To  young  gardeners  es- 
pecially he  was  a  kind  and  considerate  employer, 
and     no     foreman    or    journeyman    ever    left 
Burghley  except  to  take  up  a  better  position,  in 
many,  even  if  not  in  most  cases  secured  for  them 
by  our  worthy  friend.     To  say  that  such  a  man 
was  popular  is  not  enough  ;  he  was  sincerely  re- 
spected and  deeply  beloved.     Many  successful 
gardeners  to-day  owe  their  position  to  Gilbert 
of  Burghley,  who  forwarded  their  interests  with 
a   peculiarly   ijuaint   professional   pride.       Mr. 
Gilbert  was,  1  believe,  a  native  of  Sussex  ;  at 
any  rate   he   always   referred   with   pride   and 
pleasure   to  his   early   experiences  at  Arundel 
Oastle  and  at  Worksop  Manor  under  the  late 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Mr.   Myatt,  and   of  the 
pleasant  days  in  the  old  Chiswick  Garden  of  the 
R.H.S.,  when  Dr.  Lindley  held  command  there, 
and  the  gardens  had  not  been  shorn  of  their 
area  and  prestige. 

As  a  gardener,  his  strength  lay  in  the  superb 
cultivation  of  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
Flowers  he  loved,  and  could  grow  well  also,  but 
his  real  strength  went  to  the  fruit  and  kitchen 
garden.  His  own  productions  are  now  familiar 
to  us  all,  and  amongst  many  others  I  need  only 
name  Chou  de  Burghley,  the  Burghley  Brussels 
Sprout,  Tomatoes  and  the  Universal  Savoy. 
The  Grapes,  Figs  and  Melons  at  Burghley 
were  specialities,  but  Gilbert  was  even  more 
proud  of  his  successes  with  his  friend  Laxton's 
new  Peas,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes  and  Strawber- 
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ries,  and  he  was  especially  proud  of  his 
triumphs  in  the  way  of  open-air  Peaches  in  a 
cold  midland  climate,  apparently  not  at  all 
suited  to  such  a  culture.  His  strain  of  beautiful 
double  -  flowered  Chinese  Primroses  is  well 
known,  and  was  figured  in  The  Gakden,  vol. 
xvii.,  p.  170,  and  the  Harbinger  Primrose  as 
grown  at  Burghley  was  an  especial  favourite 
with  him.  Mushrooms,  both  indoors  and  in 
open-air  beds,  were  largely  and  well  grown,  and 
he  had  a  knack  of  producing  early  Potatoes  in 
January  and  February  by  selecting  the  sets  in 
July  or  August  and  keeping  them  cool  and  dry 
for  a  year,  after  which  they  were  planted  in 
boxes  of  leaf-mould  and  placed  in  a  warm,  dark 
position,  where  they  produced  new  tubers  from 
the  old  sets  without  any  haulm  or  top  growth 
whatever  (j'irfeTHi!:  Garden,  February  15, 1879, 
p.  150). 

We  may  also  refer  to  his  practical  and  hand- 
some way  of  growing  pot  Vines  bearing 
ripe  fruit  for  dinner-table  decoration  (The 
Garden,  vol.  iv.,  Oct.  25,  1873,  p.  333). 
Readers  of  The  Garden  wOl  remember  the 
original  and  pithy  manner  in  which  our  friend 
announced  his  new  productions.  One  of  these 
may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  from  this  paper, 
March  29,  1800  (p.  307),  where  his  friends  are 
offered  the  choice  of  "  Potatoes  without 
disease,  Peas  without  mildew,  and  Cabbage 
that  requires  no  bacon."  As  an  inventor,  Mr. 
Gilbert  years  ago  gave  us  improved  handlights 
or  portable  plant  protectors  that  are  most  useful 
in  gardens,  both  large  and  small. 

Mr.  Gilbert  had  considerable  literary  ability, 
his  contributions  to  The  Garden  and  other 
horticultural  publications  being  remarkable  for 
their  short  and  pithy  sentences  and  for  their 
sterling  common  sense.  The  following  note 
from  Mr.  Gilbert  reveals  a  good  deal  of  the 
man.  It  is  from  The  Garden,  vol.  xxxi., 
March  25,  1887,  p.  222  :— 

I  am  waiting  to  show  round  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Rosslyn,  and  I  cannot  employ  my 
time  better  than  in  giving  you  a  bit  of  my  mind. 
In  the  first  place  you  tell  the  public  I  should 
raise  seedling  Apples  and  get  varieties  to  match 
the  American.  \'ou  certainly  do  not  say  as  much, 
but  I  read  between  the  lines  that  you  mean  as 
much.  Let  me  tell  you  I  have  been  raising  Apples 
for  twenty  years,  but,  unfortunately,  have  not 
yet  got  a  good  one.  At  the  great  Chiswick  Apple 
show  I  picked  out  two  varieties  out  of  SOUO  dishes 
which  1  thought  the  best,  ordered  the  trees  (eight) 
at  7s.  6d.  each,  but  they  were  reported  as  sold  ! 
I  write  to  let  you  see  I  am  preachmg  progress. 
I  will  send  you  a  dozen  seedlings  by  post.  Now 
I  hope  in  the  next  edition  of  The  Garden  that 
you  will  put  me  on  my  merits.  Do  not  let  it  be 
said  that  I  raise  Cabbages  alone  !  If  you  could 
see  my  houseful  of  Harbinger  Primrose,  you  would 
say  and  think  difierently.  Next  week  I  am  going 
in  for  Peaches  outside,  that  nobody  appears  to 
grow.  Depend  upon  it,  this  is  a  matter  of  over- 
building Pdach  houses,  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  Melons.  Nobody  can  grow  Melons  now 
in  manure  frames,  because  they  have  housss  ! 

[An  interesting  and  suggestive  note,  [as  most 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  are.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  all 
his  doings.  Peaches  out  of  doors  and  Melons  in 
frames  are,  we  hope,  not  to  disappear  from  our 
gardens,  of  which  they  were  once  the  pride.  The 
last  time  we  were  at  Burghley  we  saw  good 
Peaches  on  walls  there.  The  place  is  not  nearly 
so  favourable  for  that  fruit  as  many  districts  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England. — Ed.] 

As  superintendent  of  the  extensive  gardens 
at  Burghley  House  for  nearly  thirty  years 
Mr.  Gilbert  met  the  most  distinguished  people 
of  all  ranks,  and  the  late  Marquis  of  Exeter 
not  only  valued  him  as  a  good  gardener,  but 
treated  him  as  a  faithful  friend,  and  left  him  a 
substantial  legacy  upon  his   death    some    few 


months  ago.  By  his  fellow-gardeners  Gilbert 
has  for  many  years  been  recognised  as  a  master  of 
garden  craft,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  a  memory 
that  will  over  be  green  to  all  who  enjoyed  his 
genial  friendship.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  a 
family  of  grown-up  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 
A  most  lovable  man  has  left  the  world  richer 
than  he  found  it,  for  his  presence  ennobled 
life,  and  he  will  long  be  missed  from  the 
locality  he  had  made  in  a  sense  his  own.  Of 
sturdy  build  and  full  of  energy,  Gilbert  always 
reminded  one  of  the  Oaks  of  his  native  county, 
not  particularly  large  in  size,  but  strong- 
hearted  and  sound  to  the  core. 

F.    W.    BURBIDGE. 


Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay.  — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay,  which  took 
place  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester,  on 
Wednesday,  November  20. 

Mr.  James  Walters.  — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  James  Walters,  of  the  Mount 
Radford  Nurseries,  Exeter,  which  occurred  on  the 
20th  inst.  Mr.  Walters  was  widely  known,  and 
his  loss  will  be  felt  by  many  friends. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

November  26. 
There  was  an  appreciable  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  exhibits  at  this  meeting,  yet  there  wtre 
quantities  of  most  interesting  things  staoed  fcr 
the  inspection  of  each  committee.  The  fallmg  off 
was  in  the  miscellaneous  groups,  &c  ,  usually  to 
be  seen  at  these  gatherings,  leaving  the  chief 
points  of  interest  to  be  centred  in  the  newer  or 
more  uncommon  plants.  There  was  an  excellent 
attendance,  taking  into  consideration  the  busy 
season  of  planting  now  in  full  swing. 

The  Horal  committee  had  no  finer  exhibit  placed 
before  them  than  the  group  of  hybrid  Rhododen- 
drons of  the  javanicojasminiflorum  hybrids  of 
Veitchian  origin.  If  anyone  should  previously 
have  had  doubts  as  to  the  decorative  value  of 
these  charming  flowers,  such  doubts  should,  after 
an  inspection  of  this  exhibit,  be  entirely  dispelled. 
These  choice  liybrids  will  always  remain  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  hybrid  iser.  In  the 
exhibition  in  question  there  was  a  wide  range  of 
colour,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  flower- 
ing in  a  small,  and  in  several  instances  m  quite  a 
dwarf  stage.  Chrysanthemums  constituted  thj 
nextimpoitant  feature  here,  several  very  promising 
novelties  being  staged  by  the  best-known  growers. 

The  Orchids  were  not  numerous.  Several  good 
and  choice  things  chiefly  in  hybrids  were,  how- 
ever, staged;  these  consisted  chiefly  of  Cypripe- 
diums  and-  Calanthes,  whilst  of  sp9cies  the  most 
notable  was  the  new  Catasetum  imperiale  from 
M.  Linden,  this  being  the  only  Orchid  shown  to 
which  a  first  class  certificate  was  awarded. 

Before  the  fruit  committee  the  two  chief  ex- 
hibits were  the  collection  of  vegetables,  chiefly 
of  the  Brassica  family,  of  which  some  forty  vars. 
were  staged  with  other  good  vegetables  in  season 
from  Syon  House  by  Mr.  G.  Wythe;,  and  the 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  Apples  and  Fears 
by  Messrf.  J.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Crawley,  most 
prominent  amongst  which  were  the  grand  fruits 
of  Bismarck  Apple,  both  size  and  colour  being 
most  noticeable. 

OicUid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  — 

Catasetum  imperiale.— A  very  distinct  and 
noble  looking  species,  of  which  one  plant  with  a 
spike  of  eight  blooms  was  shown.  The  flowers 
are  individually  above  the  average  size,  the  la- 
bellum,  as  usual,  being  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture ;  this  is  large  and  of  wax-like  substance, 
incurved  in  shape,  the  pervading  colour  being  a 
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deep  claret  tint  with  a  greenish  white  edge, 
broader  towards  the  front  part  ;  the  upper  sepal 
is  slightly  tinted  also  with  the  same  colour,  whilst 
the  petals  are  creamy  white,  the  growth  robust. 
From  Mons.  Linden,  Brussels. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to  the  following  : — 

Cattleya  aurea  var.  Maeantina,  which,  as 
usual,  has  a  splendidly  developsd  lip,  with  the 
purplish  crimson  of  a  darker  tint  than  usual  and 
pervading  the  same  to  its  base,  the  golden  vein- 
ing  being  less  prominent  than  usual,  with  pencil- 
ings  here  and  there  of  the  purplish  crimson  in  the 
petals  and  slight  flushings  in  the  sepals  even 
From  Mr.  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

EpiDENDRDJt  Wali.isi-ciliolare  (E.  Wallisi 
X  E.  ciliolare).— A  very  distinct  hybrid,  having 
more  of  the  style  of  growth  of  E.  Wallisi,  but 
with  increased  vigour  and  sturdier  habit,  E. 
ciliolare  being  in  the  way  of  a  Cattleya  in 
growth.  The  flowers  partake  more  of  the  former 
parent,  being  slightly  larger  and  paler  in  colour- 
ing ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  self-coloured  (a 
bronzy  buff'),  the  spots  of  E.  Wallisi  being  quite 
eliminated  ;  the  lip  is  of  a  pile  straw  colour  and 
fringed,  but  not  so  much  as  in  E.  ciliolare.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Masdevallia  Chim.era  aurea.— a  distinct 
orm  of  this  well-known  species,  in  which  the 
chief  distinctive  feature  is  the  old  gold  ground 
colour,  overlaid  with  the  veining  and  network  in 
a  dark  tint  of  maroon.  The  flowers  being  droop- 
ing, they  did  not  show  to  advantage.  From  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  (jlasnevin. 

CrPRirEDiuM  PLATYCOLOR  (C.  concolor  X  C. 
Stonei  platytienium). — A  hybrid  which  attracted 
much  attention  by  reason  of  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  any  influence  of  the  last-named 
parent,  the  only  perceptible  trace  being  in  the 
elongated  lip.  The  one  spike  bore  three  fresh, 
wcll-deyeloped  flowers,  the  ground  colour  of 
which  is  a  creamy  yellow,  sufl'used  and  spotted 
with  vinous  purple,  both  the  dorsal  sepal  and 
the  petals  pointing  clearly  to  C.  concolor,  whilst 
the  foliage  had  some  trace  of  C.  Lawrenceanum, 
only  in  a  less  marked  degree.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  collection. 

Cypripedium  Madeleine  (C.  bellatulum  x  C. 
Argus).— In  which  again  the  influence  of  the 
former  parent  greatly  predominated,  the  petals 
here  showing  traces  of  C.  Argus  in  the  spotting, 
whilst  the  contour  of  the  flower  was  decidedly 
towards  C.  bellatulum,  the  creamy  ground  colour 
being  profusely  spotted  and  flushed  with  a  dark 
claret  tint. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Arundina 
Phillipi,  a  very  pretty  Orchid,  of  slender,  (irass- 
like  growth,  surmounted  with  small  flowers 
of  Phaius-like  form,  the  sepals  and  petals  white, 
with  a  flush  of  purple,  and  the  lip  well 
marked  in  the  same  tint ;  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  ;  Bendrobium  subclausum,  from  Mo- 
luccas, a  species  of  very  slender  growth,  studded 
here  and  therewith  small  orange-scarlet  flowers; 
from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  ;  C'alanthe 
sp  ,  new,  with  small,  dark  rosy  purple  flowers, 
and  the  stems  of  a  dark  bronzy  green.  From 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

To  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  was  awarded  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a  select  group,  which 
consisted  of  several  of  the  best  of  more  re- 
cently raised  hybrid  (alanthes,  as  C.  Bryan, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  C.  vestita  rosea,  the  col- 
ouring being  a  deep  vinous  red  ;  C.  Wm.  Murray, 
also  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  en- 
tirely sufl"u3ed  with  similar  colouring  to  the 
last :  C.  Bella,  with  its  flowers  entirely 
sullused  with  rose  colour ;  C.  Florence,  an- 
other beautifully  tinted  variety,  and  C.  ('live,  of 
a  deep  rosy  shade,  in  the  way  of  C.  Veitchi. 
Cypripcdiums  consisted  of  C.  A8hburton:i'  expan- 
sum  ;  C.  Mmc.  Cappe,  a  distinct  looking  hybrid  ; 
C.  Alcides,  a  hybrid  between  C.  insigne  album 
marginatum  and  C.  hirsutisaimum,  the  latter 
parent  being  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  petals, 
and  C.  maculatum,  a  massive  looking  variety. 
Of  Odontogloesums  Ihcro  was  an  excellent  form 
of   0.    ciispum   of  great   purity;   O.    bictoncnse 


album  was  also  shown.  Other  good  things  com- 
prised a  splendid  mass,  full  of  flower,  of  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora  and  a  smaller  plant  of  a  finer 
variety  of  this  species  ;  Brassia  Lewisi,  with  less 
of  the  gresnish  tints  and  more  yellow  than  in 
most  species ;  Phaio-Calanthe  Berryana,  a  cross 
between  Phaius  Humbloti  and  Calanthe  masuca, 
with  traces  of  each  of  its  parents  very  distinct ; 
P.-C.  Arnoldfe,  an  improving  hybrid  ;  Angrsecum 
polystachys,  a  charming  small-flowered  species  of 
erect  growth ;  Habenaria  Susann;e  (again  in- 
cluded), Bulbophyllum  crassipes,  a  singular  Or- 
chid with  short  dense  spikes  of  dark  flowers  ; 
Lycaste  Skinneri  in  two  distinct  forms  ;  Bollea 
Schni'deriana,  certificated  last  year ;  Odonto- 
glossum  Sohrcfderianum,  a  distinct  species  and 
very  pretty  ;  Pescatorea  Lehmanni  and  P.  Kla- 
bochorum,  La?lia  autumnalis  alba  of  the  purest 
white,  and  Aganisia  ionoptera. 

Mr.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  showed 
Cypripedium  warnhamense  (0.  Curtisi  x  C. 
philippinense),  a  distinctly  beautiful  hybrid,  with 
long  drooping  petals,  these  being  spotted  with 
vinous  purple  on  a  pale  straw  colour  ground,  the 
pouch  being  of  a  bronzy  tint,  and  the  ivory  white 
dorsal  sepal  lined  with  dark  purple.  From  Mr. 
<1.  H.  Palmer,  Springfield,  Trowbridge,  came  a 
few  good  hybrid  Slippers,  C.  St.  Mark  being 
much  after  C.  Lathamianum,  with  a  bold  flower  ; 
C.  hyb.,  with  a  large  lustrous,  dark-coloured 
flower,  and  another  after  C.  Leeanum,  with  others 
in  a  cut  state.  From  Sir  F.  Wigan  came  varie- 
ties of  Barkeria  spectabilis,  including  the  best 
forms.  From  the  same  source  came  Lailio- Cat- 
tleya Ingrami,  a  superb  dwarf  hybrid  between  C 
aurea  and  La;lia  Dayana,  the  influence  of  the 
former  parent  being  very  perceptible  in  the  rich 
velvety  crimson  and  wavy  margin  of  the  lip,  the 
sepals  and  petals  taking  more  after  C.  Dayana. 

From  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  came 
Phaius  Bernaysi  (Fiji),  a  lovely  species,  with 
soft  lemon-yellow  sepals  and  petals,  the  reverse 
side  ivory-white,  and  the  lip  a  pale  golden  yellow. 
From  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Wyn- 
yard  Park,  came  a  good  variety  of  Lielia  anceps, 
and  from  Mr.  Temple,  Leyswood,  (iroombridge, 
Cattleya  labiata  (Temple's  var. )  with  large,  but 
pale  flowers,  and  C'ittleya  Miss  Williams  (C. 
Harrisona>  x  C.  Gaskelliana),  in  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  which  there  was  a  clear  lilac  tint,  due  no 
doubt  to  one  of  the  best  forms  of  its  former 
pa.-ent.  Mr.  St.atter  showed  Cypripedium  plu- 
mosum  (V),  a  very  dark  looking  hybrid,  the  dorsal 
sepal  afi'ording  a  relief  in  its  margin  of  white. 
C.  Leeanum  giganteum  came  also  from  this 
source.  From  Messrs.  E.  Vervaet  and  Co.,  Bel- 
gium, came  a  cut  example  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Franz  Masurel,  with  bright  crimson 
spots  in  the  sepals  and  petals ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  intensely  coloured  forms.  Mons.  Linden 
showed  Cattleya  maxima,  a  good  form,  but 
damaged  in  transit.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 
showed  hybrids  and  species  of  Cypripediums, 
amongst  which  were  C.  Leeanum  grandiflorum  and 
C.  L.  superbum,  two  of  the  best  forms  ;  C. 
Harrisoni  superbum,  C.  Niobe,  a  lovely  little  hy- 
brid, and  C.  callosum  grandiflorum,  with  the  dorsal 
sepal  of  an  unusual  size.  Phah-enopsis  intermedia 
Portei  and  Cattleya  aurea  were  also  included,  the 
latter  a  fine  bloom.  Cattleya  Triana-,  an  extra 
good  form  with  large  well-marked  lip,  came  from 
Mr.  Clark,  Wrexham,  the  flowers  being  evidently 
from  an  imported  plant. 

Floral  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  granted  to  the  following  : 
Bkconh  Frckbki.i  inco.mparap.iijs. — This  fine 
winter-flowering  Begonia  is  the  result  of  crossing 
B.  Friiboli  and  B.  polypetala,  the  characteristics 
of  the  former  parent  being  most  prominent.  The 
plant  has  enormous  leaves  shaped  like  those  of  B. 
Rex,  the  full-grown  ones  being  is  inches  long  and 
i:?  inclies  wide.  They  are  of  a  deep  green  colour 
with  the  leaf  veins  somewhat  depressed,  giving 
the  surface  a  wrinkled  appearance.  These  great 
leaves  droop  ovor  and  liide  the  pot.  In  leafage 
alone  the  plant  is  remarkably  striking,  but  even 
more  so  in  bloom.     Tho  flowor-etems  ri."ing  to  a 


height  of  nearly  2  feet,  stand  up  boldly  erect,  the 
flowers  disposed  in  a  branched  raceme,  from  20  to 
30  buds  and  blooms  being  counted  at  the  top  of  one 
of  the  several  spikes  the  plant  was  carrying. 
The  flowers,  each  about  1^  inches  in  diameter,  are 
of  a  rich  glowing  red  colour  and  brilliantly  effec- 
tive at  this  dull  period.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
T.  Bennett-Poe,  Holmwood,  Cheshunt. 

Rose  Enchantress. — This  is  a  new  Tea.  scented 
variety  and  possesses  the  free  and  persistent 
flowering  merits  of  this  race,  as  was  abundantly 
shown  in  the  large  group  of  plants  shown.  The 
flowers  in  the  bud  and  half-expanded  state  are 
slightly  blush-tinted,  but  with  age  they  turn  to  a 
soft,  pale  cream  colour,  and  in  this  state  much  re- 
semble those  of  the  variety  Mme.  Hoste.  The 
form  is  globular,  the  flowers  droop,  and  scent  is 
but  faintly  perceptible.  The  number  of  plants 
shown  and  the  many  flowers  they  carried  point  to 
its  usefulness  as  a  forcing  kind,  and  doubtless  an- 
other summer  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  better 
opinion  of  its  merits  from  open-air  blooms.  It 
was  raised  and  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Dart. — A  Japanese 
variety,  likely  to  prove  useful  to  market  growers 
or  anyone  requiring  cut  flowers  in  quantity.  It 
is  of  the  W.  H.  Lincoln  type,  of  a  rich  yellow 
colour,  and  carries  its  flowers  upon  a  good  length 
of  stem,  whilst  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  another 
point  in  its  favour,  as  its  height  does  not  exceed 
i  feet.  Its  raiser  worked  to  secure  a  plant  that 
could  be  housed  in  the  low-pitched  structures  so 
much  used  by  market  growers,  and  he  has  realised 
his  aim  as  far  as  this  kind  is  concerned,  which 
should  become  a  popular  market  sort.  It  was 
raised  and  shown  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton 
Hill. 

Chrysanthemum  Bonnie  Dundee. — This  is 
an  incurved  kind,  the  florets  rich  bronzy  buff, 
flushed  with  yellow  towards  the  edge,  their  inner 
surface  pure  yellow.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
size.     It  came  fiom  Mr.  K.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

Chrysanthemum  Country  of  Gold. — This  be- 
longs to  the  decorative  class,  and  has  small 
tasselled  flowers  borne  freely  in  graceful  sprays 
and  of  a  clear  yellow  colour.  Also  from  Mr.  Ower. 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Ellen  NewbAld. — An- 
other decorative  variety  bearing  lovely  clusters 
of  flowers  of  a  soft  canary  yellow  colour  and  re- 
flexed  form.  This  also  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ower?. 
Chrysanthemum  Olive  Oclee.  —  This  is  an 
incurved  Japanese,  extra  br^ad  in  petal,  the 
flower  full,  deep  and  well  finished.  The  outer 
petals  are  bronzy  yellow,  but  those  towards  the 
centre  are  pure  yellow.  It  was  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham. 

Chry'S.anthemum  Surprise.  —  An  Anemone- 
flowered  variety  with  large  shapely  blooms,  in 
colour  deep  lilac  suffused  with  white,  the  outer 
petals  spreading,  but  prettily  incurved  at  their 
tips.     Also  from  Mr.  Jones. 

Chrysanthemum  William  Slohrove. — This 
is  an  incurved  Japanese  of  a  deep  rich  yellow 
hue  and  great  size,  but  there  is  no  refinement  in 
such  mop-like  blooms.  It  came  from  Mr.  W. 
Slogrove,  Gatton  Gardens,  Reigate. 

There  were  not  many  miscellaneous  exhibits  on 
this  occasion.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  re- 
C3ived  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  very  attrac- 
tive group  of  the  Javanese  Rhododendrons,  many 
varieties  being  shown  in  a  wide  range  of  colour 
from  pure  white  to  deepest  red.  A  similar  award 
was  granted  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  for 
their  fine  exhibit  of  pot  plants  of  the  Tea  Rose 
Enchantress,  already  described,  more  than  a 
dozen  well-flowered  plants,  making  a  prominent 
group.  Mr.  R.  Owen  also  received  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  an  exhibit  compri.sing  a 
number  of  new  ('hrysixnthemums,  noteworthy  va- 
rieties being  W.  Owen,  dull  chestnut-red  ;  Prin- 
cess Maud,  blui^li  ;  Mme.  Lebequs,  white  ;  and 
Major  Bonaflbn,  tlie  new  incurved  yellow.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  showed  some  fine  kinds,  as  Mrs.  .1.  H. 
Harvin,  white  incurved  Japinctc  ;  Snowstorm,  a 
lung-petalled  single  white  kind;  De-:t'enon9, 
pretty  blush,  I'cflexcd ;  and  Major  Bonallbn,  in  very 
tine  form.     Mr.  W.  Wells,  RedhiU,  showed  several 
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Japanese  and  incurved  kinds.  Mr.  Herrin,  Drop- 
more  Gardens,  sent  bunches  of  an  old  thread- 
petalled  decorative  kind  nanaed  Gold  Thread,  in 
colour  a  harmony  of  red  and  gold.  Mr.  H. 
Briscoe-Ironside  also  had  a  varied  selection  of 
kinds  of  his  own  raising,  whilst  Mr.  W.  Jinks, 
Weybridge,  and  Mr.  M.  Sihbury,  Shanklin,  Isle 
of  Wight,  also  contributed  several  kinds.  Dra- 
Ci-ena  lentiginosa,  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  is  like  the  narrow-leaved  Cordyline  in  all 
respects  save  colour,  its  leaves  being  a  dark 
bronzy  green.  From  Mr.  Crawford,  Coddington 
Hall  Gardens,  Newark-on-Trent,  came  three 
bunches  of  winter-tlowering  Carnations  ;  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Moore,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  sent  a 
cluster  of  flowers  of  Sphajralcea  umbellata,  a 
malvaceous  plant  having  dull  red  flowers.  Cana- 
rina  campanulata,  a  curious  climbing  plant  with 
large  bell  flowers  quaintly  coloured  in  terra-ootta 
and  chocolate,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Rapley,  gardener 
to  Mr.  H.  Grinling,  Harrow  Weald  ;  and  from 
Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard, 
came  a  bunch  of  the  well-known,  always-blooming 
Primula  floribunda. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  a  limited  number  of  exhibits  before 
this  committee,  only  two  large  collections  being 
staged,  one  of  fruit,  the  other  of  vegetables. 
Many  seedling  Apples  were  sent,  but  only  one 
was  considered  worthy  of  an  award. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Apple  Stubbs'  Seedling,  a  medium-sized  fruit. 
It  is  very  highly  coloured,  somewhat  like  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden  in  colour,  but  larger,  flesh  firm 
and  of  excellent  flavour.  It  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  dessert  varieties  and  a  good  keeper. 
From  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Andover. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  sent 
a  very  fine  exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears,  100  dishes 
being  staged.  A  large  mound  of  very  fine  Bismarck 
Apple  was  specially  noticeable.  Jubilee  and  The 
(^•ueen  were  also  very  fine,  with  grand  exampies 
of  Alfriston,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Cox's  Po- 
.  mona,  and  other  cooking  varieties.  Among 
dessert  varieties,  Margil,  Armorel,  Cox's  Orange, 
and  Ribston  Pippin  were  noteworthy.  Beurre 
Sterckmans,  Chas.  Cognac,  Duchesse  de  Ne- 
mours, BeurriS  Abbe  Lucas,  Duchesse  de  Mouchy, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
and  Bergamote  Colette  were  the  best  Pears 
(silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon 
Gardens,  sent  three  dozen  varieties  of  Brassica, 
with  Leeks,  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Mushrooms,  Cu- 
cumbers, and  Endive.  The  collection  was  sent  to 
show  the  green  types  of  vegetables  in  season. 
Snow's  Winter  White,  Walcheren,  and  Veitch's 
Protecting  Broccoli  were  staged  in  quantity,  a 
dozen  varieties  of  Borecole,  the  Scotch  Green- 
curled  and  Arctic  Kales  being  very  good.  Several 
varieties  of  Savoys  and  Cabbage  of  the  Cole- 
wort  and  St.  John's  Day  varieties.  Dwarf  Gem, 
Paragon,  and  Paris  Market  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
Sion  House  and  Telegraph  Cucumbers  were  also 
noteworthy  (silver  Kniglitian  medal).  The  same 
exhibitor  also  sent  a  seedling  Potato,  Wythes's 
Seedling,  a  cross  between  Myatt's  Ashleaf 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  This  the  committee 
requested  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  A 
new  Artichoke  named  Vilmorin's  New  White  was 
also  sent.  It  has  a  very  nice  tuber  of  superior 
shape,  being  much  longer,  with  fewer  knotty  pro- 
tuberances, and  with  a  white  skin.  Mr.  Farr, 
Spring  Grove  Gardens,  Isleworth,  sent  his  new  To- 
mato All  the  Year  Round.  This  was  certificated 
this  year.  The  fruits  sent  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  fruiting  growths  were  heavily 
laden  with  well-coloured  fruit,  showing  its  value 
for  winter  cropping.  A  very  nice  dish  of  Tomato 
Nield's  Seedling,  somewhat  like  Conference,  came 
from  Mr.  Nield,  The  Horticultural  College, 
Cheshire.  It  was  requested  to  be  sent  to  Chis- 
wick for  trial  next  season.  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde 
Abbey  Gardens,  Chard,  sent  Coe's  Late  Red 
Plum,  nice  fruits,  but  past  their  best  as  regards 
flavour.  Mr.  Palmer  sent  a  new  seedling  cooking 
Apple,  a  very  late  fruit.     This  was  desired  to  be 


sent  again  later.  Mr.  Wythes  sent  a  seedling 
dessert  Apple  named  Christmas  Pearmain.  Mr. 
Stewart,  Nottingham,  also  sent  a  seedling  Apple. 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamsted,  had  a  very 
fine  basket  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  well  meriting 
the  cultural  award  given. 

The  lecture  by  Mr.  J.  Mason  was  on  Asparagus. 
He  briefly  alluded  to  the  plant's  natural  affinities, 
distribution  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  reputed 
length  of  time  it  has  been  cultivated,  which  is 
believed  to  date  back  beyond  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  As  a  market  grower  of  over 
thirty  years'  experience,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
we  were  able  to  produce  in  England  Asparagus 
which,  though  not  so  large  in  size  or  so  taking  to 
the  eye,  was  superior  in  quality  to  that  sent  into 
our  markets  by  the  foreign  growers.  Large  areas 
of  land  to  the'south-east  of  London  that  at  one 
time  were  almost  wholly  devoted  to  Asparagus 
were  now  covered  with  houses,  but  he  thought 
fresh  land  should  be  brought  into  a  suitable 
state  and  devoted  to  this  vegetable.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  sowing  the  seed,  best  age  at 
which  to  transplant,  and  most  suitable  period  of 
the  year  for  doing  it,  he  advised  no  change  in  or 
departure  from  the  practice  familiar  to  all  prac- 
tical men,  which  he  briefly  detailed.  Deviation 
from  the  approved  methods  meant  disaster  as  re- 
gards this  vegetable,  as,  for  example,  in  regard  to 
planting  he  once  when  experimenting  made  a  new 
plantation  in  the  winter  and  lost  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  plants.  He  favoured  culture  in  rows  at  2J 
feet  apart  with  1  foot  between  the  plants,  this 
way  being  preferable  to  beds,  as  it  involved  much 
less  labour.  There  was  a  good  attendance  and  the 
lecturer  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  able  and 
very  practical  address. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

Carnation  Yule-tide.— Mr.  J.  Forbes,  of 
Hawick,  sends  us  some  blooms  of  a  seedling  Tree 
Carnation.  The  flowers,  rich  scarlet,  are  well 
formed,  do  not  split  the  calyx,  and  the  plant 
appears  to  be  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  growth.  It 
has  been  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Society. 

Begonia  Froebeli  incomparabilis  shown  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. It  is  of  noble  gtowfi,  with  large  leav,  s,  yet 
of  dwarf  habit  and  with  tall  erect  spikes  of  vivid 
scarlet  flowers  of  the  true  B.  Fra-beli  form.  This 
noble  plant  came  from  Mr.  Bennett-Poii's  collec- 
tion of  choice  subjects. 

Chrysanthemum  Phoebus.— Mr.  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking,  has  sent  us 
a  remarkably  fine  flower  of  this  new  Chrysanthe- 
mum, which  has  been  largely  shown  this  year. 
The  flower  is  large,  pure  yellow,  full  and  deep, 
and  of  exceptional  substance.  It  ranks  among 
the  best  of  the  new  varieties,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
often  seen  on  the  exhibition  board.  Included 
were  some  fine  sprays  of  the  useful  single  kind 
Purity. 

Campanula  hedersefolia.- A  very  pretty 
dwarf  Campanula,  found  in  mountainous  and 
rocky  districts  in  Europe  and  North  America.  It 
forms  handsome  tufts  with  slender,  spreading 
branches,  which  recurve  and  creep  along  the 
ground,  bearing  angular  leaves  of  a  pale  green 
colour  and  small,  light  blue  solitary  flowers  on 
slender  peduncles.  This  handsome  trailing  Bell- 
flower  loves  the  full  sunshine  and  a  position  on 
rockwork,  but  does  not  thrive  in  calcareous  soil. 

— H.  CORREVON. 

Androsace  Charpentieri.  —  A  charming 
tufted  plant,  forming  a  cushion  of  verdure  of  a 
greyish  green  hue,  and  composed  of  numerous 
rosettes  of  elliptical,  very  obtuse  and  slightly 
pubescent  leaves.  In  May  and  June  it  bears 
numerous  (lowers  of  a  fine  carmine-rose  colour  on 
flower-stalks  about  twice  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
This  is  a  rare  species  found  on  the  Alps  of  Lom- 


baidy,  and  easily  acclimatised  by  sowing  the 
seed.  It  requires  full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  a 
well-drained  crevice  on  a  rockwork. — H.  Corre- 

VI IX. 

Angrsecum  Leonis. — This  is  a  native  of 
the  Comoro  Islands,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
collected  at  an  altitude  of  5000  fest.  It  is  a  singu- 
larly distinct  Orchid,  and  even  for  an  Angr;ecum, 
a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  one.  Its  thick, 
flat  leaves,  like  a  scimitar  in  shape,  are  set  edge- 
ways in  two  opposite  rows,  as  in  the  Irids.  It  is 
a  free  flowering  species,  producing  abundant 
racemes  of  two  or  more  flowers.  The  Angrsecums 
do  not  give  us  much  variety  in  colour,  and  this, 
like  all  the  others,  is  white,  but  of  a  purer  shade 
than  frequently  happens.  The  flower  is  2  inches 
to  3  inches  wide,  the  lip  being  twice  or  thrice  the 
size  of  the  petals.  It  has  a  spur  about  5  inches 
long,  twisting  upwards  at  about  half  its  length, 
forming  a  loop  about  the  middle.  The  species  is 
also  known  as  A.  Humbloti,  both  this  and  the 
present  name  being  given  in  honour  of  its  dis- 
coverer, M.  Leon  Humblot.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  perhaps  no  Angnecum  so  desirable  as  A.  sesqui- 
pedale,  Ijut  after  that  A.  Leonis  is  the  one  mo3t 
people  would  wish  to  first  possess. 

Cymbidium  Masterai. — There  are  few  white 
Orchids  flowering  during  the  last  two  months  of 
the  year  that  are  more  attractive  than  this.  It 
is  most  graceful  in  habit,  having  slender  arching 
leaves  1|  feet  to  2  feet  long.  The  flowers,  too, 
are  borne  very  freely  and  are  almost  entirely  pure 
white  ;  there  is,  however,  a  patch  of  yellow  on 
the  throat  of  the  lip,  and  it  is  also  marked  with 
a  few  spots  of  a  rose-purple  colour.  Its  value  is 
enhanced  by  the  Almond-like  perfume  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  usually  from  three  to  six  on 
each  spike,  and  individually  measure  from  2 
inches  to  3  inches  across.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  Assam,  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  in 
1841.  Like  most  of  the  Cymbidiums,  it  likes  a 
compost  which  contains  at  least  one  half  fibrous 
loam  ;  the  remainder  may  consist  of  peat,  silver 
sand,  and  some  drainage  material,  like  finely 
broken  potsherds  or  soft  brick.  It  requires  an  in- 
termediate temperature.  In  the  rearrangement 
of  Orchid  genera  by  Bentham  in  the  "Genera 
Plantarum,"  he  has  separated  this  species  and  C. 
elegans  from  Cymbidium.  They  now  constitute 
a  new  genus— Cyperorchis. 

Plum  Wyedale.— I  cannot  quite  agree  with 
"  W.  G.  C.'s"  remarks  with  regard  to  Wyedale 
Plum  (The  Garden,  page  300).  "  W.  G.  C." 
thinks  it  is  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  fruit 
that  it  is  not  more  largely  grown.  I  think  it  is 
because  it  has  not  been  advertised  much.  It  is  a 
grand  late  cooking  Plum,  but  for  dessert  it  might 
do  to  look  at,  and  that  is  all.  The  Blue  Impera- 
trice  and  Ickworth  Imp^ratrice  come  in  for 
dessert  at  the  same  season,  for  they  will  hang  a 
long  time.  I  have  often  gathered  them  in  Novem- 
ber. About  twenty -six  years  ago  the  first  Wye- 
dale Plum  tree  was  planted  in  the  Bickley  Gar- 
den, Kent,  and  a  year  or  two  after  some  heavily- 
laden  branches  of  beautiful  fruit  were  taken  to 
one  of  the  Crystal  Palace  shows,  but  it  did 
not  then,  as  now,  gain  notice.  Quite  likely  this 
was  the  first  time  it  was  exhibited.  At  Farn- 
borough,  in  Kent,  it  was  grown,  I  should  think, 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  for  supplying 
the  London  market,  and  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
plentiful  in  the  Brighton  market. — James  Neigh- 
BOtTR,  Copped  Hall  Gardens,  Eppiiirj. 

Snowdrops.  —  The  beautiful  illustration  of 
these  lovely  early  spring  flowers  naturalised 
(p.  39.5)  recalls  to  my  mind  many  similar  spots, 
notably  at  Linton  Park,  near  Maidstone,  where 
the  Snowdrops  had  been  left  undisturbed  for 
many  years  and  had  spread  out  into  broad  masses 
under  the  overhanging  branches  of  lofty  forest 
trees.  The  finest  beds  of  them  were  under  Lime 
tress.  Then  there  were  winding  rows  or  edgings 
to  woodland  walks,  and  clumps  and  masses  in  all 
directions,  f  jr  the  bulbs  flourished  so  well  in  the 
Kentish  soil,  that  one  had  only  to  scatter  the 
bulbs  and  cover  them  with  soil  and  leave  them 
alone,  and   a  good  bed  was  soon  formed.     But  it 
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must  not  be  supposed  that  they  will  luxuriate 
anywhere  and  everywhere  in  the  same  way,  for 
since  I  have  resided  in  Hampshire  I  have  planted 
thousands  of  bulbs  in  the  hope  of  getting  them  to 
increase,  but  they  all  die  away  after  the  second 
or  third  year.  It  seems  as  if  they  are  not  at  home 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  sea.  In  a  nursery 
close  to  a  town  where  every  foot  has  to  be  culti- 
vated there  are  none  of  the  mossy  banks  and  grassy 
glades  that  appear  to  be  necessary  for  Snowdrops. 
Although  I  have  seen  nearly  every  kind  of  culti- 
vated bulb  grown  and  flowered  to  perfection  in 
pots,  flower  beds,  and  borders,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  Snowdrops  looking  really  happy  except  when 
left  alone,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.— -James 
Groom,  Oosport. 

Anthericum    lineare   foliis    variegatis.— 

This  was  sent  out  about  1880  under  the  name  of 
Anthericum  Makoyanum.  It  has  the  habit  of 
the  type,  but  grows  larger.  The  leaves  are  IJ 
inches  broad,  15  inches  long,  with  a  beautiful, 
distinct,  large,  creamy  white  or  yellow  mar- 
gin, giving  the  plant  the  aspect  of  a  small  Pan- 
danus  Veitchi,  and  a  rich  ornamental  character. 
It  produces  a  striking  effect  planted  in  the  open 
ground  as  an  edging  around  large  beds  in  a  half 
shaded  position,  or  as  a  carpeting  under  trees  or 
large  tropical  plants,  such  as  Wigandia,  Caladium 
esculentum,  it  is  invaluable.  If  grown  in  pots  or 
lifted  from  the  open  air  in  autumn  and  potted  it 
will  be  found  a  capital  plant  for  greenhouses, 
conservatories  and  drawing-rooms,  and  its  fine 
variegated  leaves  will  last  all  through  the  winter 
without  any  special  care.  It  is  very  strange 
indeed  that  such  a  worthy  plant  is  so  seldom  seen 
in  gardens.  It  is  easily  cultivated  and  prefers  a 
light  porous  soil,  say  leaf-mould,  peat  and  sand 
in  ec|ual  parts,  plenty  of  moisture  in  summer  and 
moderate  waterings  in  winter.  When  the  soil  is 
too  rich,  the  leaves  are  not  so  distinctly  and 
brightly  variegated.  Plant  out  in  May,  take  up 
and  repot  in  September,  and  winter  in  a  temperate 
house.  It  is  easily  propagated  in  spring  by  divi- 
sion of  the  numerous  ofF=ets,  by  the  bulbils  pro- 
duced on  the  stems,  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pans 
and  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  and  by  seeds,  which 
are  freely  produced. — D.  Guihexeuf. 

Selenipedium  Schlimi  —Amongst  the  Lady's 
Slippers  of  the  New  World  (which,  compared  with 
those  of  the  Old,  are  few  in  number)  there  is  none 
more  interesting  to  cultivators  than  this.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  the  group  whose  flowers  are  not 
largely  green  in  colour,  in  this  instance  being  al- 
most entirely  white  and  pale  rose.  The  flower  is 
li  inches  or  a  little  more  across,  the  curious  in- 
flated lip  having  a  very  small  opening.  All  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  covered  with  a  soft 
pubescence.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  narrow, 
as  a  rule  less  than  1  foot  long  ;  as  in  all  the  Seleni- 
pediums,  they  have  a  long  pointed  apex.  It  has 
always  had  the  reputation  of  being  difficult  to 
keep  in  health,  but  there  is  a  plant  now  flowering 
in  the  collection  at  Kew  which  has  been  there  for 
fourteen  years.  It  is  probable  that  plants  of 
this  species  are  often  kept  too  hot ;  it  appears  to 
thrive  better  as  an  intermediate  than  as  a  stove 
plant.  Another  point  in  its  cultivation  is,  that 
even  more  than  other  Lady's  Slippers  does  it  revel 
in  abundant  moisture.  Although  so  frequently 
unsatisfactory  in  health  itself,  it  has,  by  being 
fertilised  with  other  species,  produced  a  progeny 
which  in  robustness  and  vigour  is  certainly  the 
equal  of  any  other  hybrid  Orchids.  Of  those 
raised  from  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  S. 
Sedeni,  the  first  of  one  of  the  most  useful  races  of 
hybrid  Orchids.  It  has,  however,  been  surpassed 
in  beauty  by  others  of  closely  allied,  but  later 
origin,  most  of  which  we  owe  to  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Seden. 

Trichosma  suavis.— Over  all  the  broad  sur- 
face of  our  Indian  empire  there  is  no  area  that, 
for  its  size,  contains  more  to  interest  the  naturalist 
than  the  comparatively  small  district  known  as 
Kbasya.  Among  the  many  fine  Orchids  which 
hail  from  there,  there  aie  many  which  no  doubt 
surpass  Trichosma  suavis  in  showincss,  but  there 
ie  none  more  sweet  and  charming.     It  is  an  old 


Orchid  in  English  collections,  having  been  first 
imported  fifty-five  years  ago,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  far  from  common.  It  has  thin,  erect, 
tapering  stems  about  8  inches  high,  each  of  which 
carries  a  pair  of  oblong,  bright  green  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  are  usually  at  their  best  in  Novem- 
ber— and  not  in  spring,  as  has  so  frequently  been 
stated  in  books — are  produced  six  or  eight 
together  in  a  raceme  which  springs  from  between 
the  two  leaves.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy 
white,  whilst  the  lip  has  its  side  lobes  white, 
striped  with  a  rich  brownish  red,  and  the  central 
lobe  yellow,  with  a  crimson  margin.  Each  flower 
is  about  lA  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a  delight- 
fully sweet  fragrance.  This  Orchid  has  been 
placed  under  the  genus  Co-logyne,  to  which  it  is 
undoubtedly  closely  allied,  but  it  differs  from  that 
genus  in  its  narrow,  erect  stems  and  Lily-of-the- 
Valley-like  habit.  As  has  already  been  intimated, 
it  is  not  very  much  grown  in  England,  but  when 
it  is,  it  is  as  often  as  not  treated  wronglj'  by 
giving  too  high  a  temperature.  It  is  a  cool 
intermediate  plant,  and  will  thrive  at  the  warmer 
end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house.  It  should  never 
be  given  greater  heat  than  that  of  the  Cattleya 
house,  and  this  only  when  in  active  growth.  It 
should  be  potted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  and  kept 
nnist  at  all  times. 


Public  Gardens. 


Open  spaces. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  was  held 
at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
chairman,  presiding.  It  was  agreed  to  offer  to 
open  some  additional  school  playgrounds  on 
Saturdays,  to  contribute  towards  the  purchase  of 
the  Guy's  Hospital  disused  burial-ground,  S.E., 
and  to  undertake  the  laying-out  of  the  ground,  to 
improve  and  furnish  seats  for  the  enclosure  round 
St.  John's  Church,  Smith  Square,  S.W.,  to  acquire 
a  small  burial-ground  in  Long  Lane,  S.E.,  to  add 
to  the  adjoining  one  (now  being  laid  out  for  public 
recreation),  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
London  County  Council  to  the  vacant  site  in 
Compton  Place,  Hunter  Street,  W.C  ,  with  a  view 
to  its  remaining  unbuilt  on,  in  the  midst  of  its 
crowded  surroundings.  It  was  announced  that 
Lord  Meath  had  opened  to  the  public  Bartholomew 
Square,  E.C.,  on  the  5th  inst.,  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  St.  Luke's  Vestry  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  association,  towards  the 
laying  out  of  which  it  had  also  contributed  £182. 
Amongst  many  matters  considered  at  the  meeting 
were  the  proposed  acquisition  of  the  Copperas, 
Bromley,  E.,  Brixton  Oval,  a  large  park  at  Mus- 
well  Hill,  N.,  a  site  in  Deptford,  the  churchyards 
of  St.  James's,  Pentonville,  and  St.  James's,  Picca- 
dilly, Falcon  Court,  S.E  ,  and  Ham  Common, 
S.W. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— On  the  22nd 
the  temperature  in  shade  rose  to  54°,  but  since 
then  the  weather  has  remained  cold,  and  during 
the  night  ijreceding  the  27th  the  exposed  thermo- 
meter showed  9°  of  frost.  The  change  is  shown 
by  the  temperature  of  the'ground,  which  five  days 
ago  at  1  foot  deep  was  rather  in  excess  of  the 
average  for  the  month,  but  is  now  about  ,3  colder 
than  is  seasonable.  In  the  first  half  of  the  present 
month  .3  inches  of  rain  fell,  but  since  then  only 
about  half  an  inch  has  fallen.  A  few  flakes  of 
snow,  the  first  of  the  season,  were  noticed  on  the 
23rd,  but  were  almost  immediately  followed  by 
sleet  and  rain.  During  the  last  three  days  the 
wind  has  come  exclusively  from  some  easterly 
point  of  the  compass,  while  the  air  has  been  drier 
than  of  late  both  during  the  daytime  and  at 
night.  The  sun  shone  for  only  about  two  hours 
during  the  week,  and  on  four  days  no  sunshine  at 
all  was  recorded. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

Treatment  of  lawns.— Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge 
in  bis  welcome  article  on  this  subject  writes, 
when  referring   to    "a  homemade  mixture,"   to 


apply  same  "at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  tons  to  an 
acre."  This  means  something  like  6  lbs.  of  a  not 
very  handsome  carpet  per  square  yard.  On  the 
other  band,  he  gives  a  mixture  weighing  10  cwt. 
only,  which  is  stated  to  be  sufficient  for  5  acres  of 
lawn.  Now  to  treat  5  acres  of  lawn  with  the 
home-made  stimulant  it  would  take  60  tons  of 
stuff,  which  has  to  be  collected,  turned  over, 
dried,  screened,  and  spread.  All  this  preparation, 
with  wages  at  33.  a  day,  would  cost,  I  should 
think,  infinitely  more  under  any  circumstances 
than  the  recipe  containing  a  proportion  of 
chemicals.  I  have  a  weed  Tiere  which  they  call 
heal  all,  or  "eel  all,"  which  is  eating  up  my 
lawns,  and  for  which  I  can  find  no  remedy.  It 
lies  so  close  that  the  machine  does  not  touch  it. 
It  roots  at  every  joint  and  bears  a  small  purple, 
cone-shaped  flower,  like  a  Clover.  The  knives  of 
the  machine  cut  off  the  pods,  throw  the  seed  for- 
ward, and  the  machine  roller  carefully  rolls  them 
in.  A  new  lawn  I  sowed  most  carefully  a  few 
years  ago  is  now  disfigured  with  islands  of  it. 
Would  nitrate  of  soda  put  on  in  winter  destroy  it  ? 
-J.  W.  S.  

Presentation  to  Mr.  Davidson. — We  regret  • 
to  learn  that  owing  to  ill-health  Mr.  Davidson 
is  about  to  resign  his  charge  of  the  seed  de- 
partment of  Messrs.  'Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea, 
after  thirty  years'  service.  A  pleasing  feature  of 
his  retirement  is  the  presentation  to  him  by  his 
fellow  workers  of  a  handsome  timepiece  and 
candle  sticks  with  an  illuminated  address,  as  a 
token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  those 
who  have  so  long  worked  with  him. 

Swainsonia  "Veitchi  (?). — In  reply  to  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  Fulford  (page  3U0,  Octo- 
ber 19),  we  have  ascertained  that  the  Swainsonia 
noted  as  above  is  not  known  to  the  firm  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  is  assumed  that  the  name  is  a 
local  one.  Without  specimens  of  this  and  S.  gale- 
gsefolia  alba  for  comparison  we  cannot  say  whether 
they  are  identical,  but  we  surmise  as  much. 
S.  galeg:efolia  is  a  very  variable  species,  and 
possibly  there  may  be  two  distinct  white  forms. 


Synonymous  Grapes. — Wliat  is  the  difference 
between  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  Bowood  Muscat 
and  the  Tynninghame  jMuscat  ? — L.  M. 

*»*  Mr.  Barron,  iu  his  "  Vices  and  Vine  Culture," 
classes  these  as  synonymous. — Ed. 


Names  of  plants. — /.  Bennett. — Your  Cjpri- 
pediums  are  correctly  named ;  in  no  case  is  the  appella- 
tion superbum  warranted. C.  B. — Your  Euohaiises, 

from  the  appear.ance   of    the   roots,  have    e\adeDtly 
become  water-logged.     We  hope  to  refer  to  the  subject 

in  a  coming  issne A.  Peake. — We  eaunot  uudertake 

to   name   florists'    flowers. Evelyn. — The   Spindle 

Tree  (Euonymus  europaeus). A  Reader. — 1,    Ixora 

javanica;     2,    I.   Fraseri. A.    Dacre. — Vacoiuium 

peimsylvanieum. 

Names  of  fruit. — C.  C.—l,  'WorceEter  Pear- 
main  ;  2,  Small's  Admirable;  3,  Betty  Geeson ;  4, 
Emperor  Alexander  ;  5,  Lord  Suffield  ;  6,  Alfriston  ; 
7,  not  recognised  ;  S,  Beurre  Capiaumont ;  9,  Thomp- 
son's ;  10,   Doyenne  du  Cornice;  11,  Easter  Beurre; 

12,  Glou  Morceau T.  Letter. — 1,  Doyenne  Bous- 

soch ;   2,    Glou    Morceau ;   3,  Chaumontel ;    4,  Glou 

Morceau. J.   A.    R.    Greaves. — 1    and    2,   Beurr^ 

Hardy ;     3,    Swan's    Egg ;     4,    not    recognised. 

A.  G.  J. — 1,  Apple  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  2,  Yorkshire 
Greening:  3,  Beauty  of  Kent;  4,  Pear  Beurre  Diel ; 

5,   Hacon's  Incomparable. W.   Sangnnn. — Scarlet 

Nonpareil  is  Crimson  Queening;    Duke  of  Cornwall' 
not  recognised  ;  Court  Pendu  Plat  is  probably  Rymer ; 

the   other    sorts   you    send    are   true    to    name. ■ 

W.  R.  L.—l,  Catillao  ;  2,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  3,  Nor- 
folk  Beaufin  ;  4,  White  Calville ;  5,  long  fruit  Marie 

Louise  ;  0,russctfruitBeurr^  Hardy. W.Ncwt07i. — 

Pear  Urbaniste. W.  West. — 1,  Emperor  Alexander; 

2,  Beauty  of  Kent ;   3,   Bedfordshire   Foundling. 

li'.  /.  0. 1,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey;  2,  Knight's 

Monarch  ;  3,  Beurre  Hardy  ;  4,  Catillao  ;  5,  Verulam  ;. 
G,  not  recognised;  7,  Urbaniste;  8,  Baronne  de 
Mello  ;  9,  Old  Culmar;  10,  Easter  Beurre  ;  11,  Beurre 
Capiaumont;  12,  Beutre  Diel ;  13,  not  recognised  ;  14, 
Marie  Louise;  15,  Beurre  Boso  ;  16,  not  recognised ; 
18,  Aston  Town  ;  19,  insnilicient  specimen. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  dees  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  'Saturz."— Shakespeare. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


STEWING   PEARS. 

Valuable  information  has  been  given  in  the 
pages  of  The  Garden  for  years  past  on  the 
merits  or  otherwise  of  our  different  Pears, 
especially  dessert  varieties,  but  I  feel  there  still 
remains  a  deal  to  be  said  in  advocating  the 
merits  and  general  usefulness  of  the  stewing 
varieties.  To  recommend  the  planting  of  a  few 
of  these  in  small  gardens  may  appear  at  first 
doubtful  advice,  but  I  think  it  can  easily  be 
shown  that  in  such  a  case  they  may  prove 
equally  as  valuable,  and  certainly  more  ser- 
viceable than  some  of  the  best  dessert  varie- 
tie.".  With  the  latter,  where  only  a  limited 
number  of  trees  can  be  grown,  a  succession  of 
ripe  fruit  can  only  be  had  over  a  very  brief 
period,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  seldom  that  a 
proper  fruit  room  is  available  where  late  varie- 
ties can  be  properly  stored  and  ripened,  with 
the  result  that  when  fruit  is  most  acceptable, 
the  small  grower  has  to  buy  or  go  without. 
Again,  dessert  varieties,  unless  well  cultivated 
and  close  attention  given  afterwards  to  gather- 
ing and  storing  the  fruit,  may  prove  most  dis- 
appointing as  regards  flavour,  and  a  Pear,  like 
any  other  fruit,  cannot,  or  should  not,  be  ap- 
preciated for  size  and  appearance  alone.  Now 
1  maintain  there  are  several  advantages  in  the 
stewing  Pears  over  dessert  varieties,  especially 
in  small  collections,  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
point  out.  In  the  first  place  they  are  naturally 
hardier  in  constitution,  and  seldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce good  crops  when  proper  attention  is 
afibrded.  From  the  same  tree  a  succession  of 
fruit  may  be  had  during  the  whole  winter 
months,  and  when  these  are  properly  cooked 
and  served  they  not  only  surpass  inferior 
and  badly  ripened  dessert  varieties,  but,  what  is 
more,  invalids  are  allowed  to  partake  of  them 
freely  when  probably  all  other  fruit  in  a  raw 
state  is  denied.  This  alone  I  consider  is  enough 
to  recommend  the  more  general  cultivation 
of  stewing  Pears.  Another  advantage  is  the 
fact  that  no  proper  fruit  room  is  required  in 
which  to  store  the  Pears,  as  they  keep  perfectly 
in  boxes  or  hampers  so  long  as  they  are  cool 
and  dry. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  the  remarks  on  this 
valuable  fruit  after  seeing  a  number  of  collec- 
tions of  Pears  at  our  autumn  shows,  where 
stewing  varieties  fail  to  meet  with  the  appre- 
ciation which  I  consider  their  general  usefulness 
merits.  Only  recently  a  case  in  point  came 
under  my  notice  where  a  good  collection  of  eight 
dishes  was  passed  over  because  it  contained  one 
of  a  stewing  variety.  In  this  instance  it  was 
certainly  out  of  place,  as  the  schedule 
stipulated  they  should  be  dessert  varieties, 
but  even  had  this  been  allowed  and  the 
collection  awarded  first  prize,  many,  I  fear, 
would  have  condemned  the  judgment  and 
looked  upon  this  as  a  coarse  dish,  while  had 
it  happened  to  have  been  a  dish  of  Pitmaston, 
it  would  have  been  passed  over  with- 
out comment,  even  had  the  latter  been  ap- 
proaching a  state  of  rottenness.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  framers  of  schedules  to 
alloiv  a  dish  or  two  of  stewing  Pears  in  the 
collections,  or  ofl"er  separate  prizes,  say  for 
the  heaviest  dish  of  these,  which  I  think  would 


greatly  assist    in   bringing   them   more   under 
public   notice,    and    also   increase   their   culti- 
vation. R.  Parker. 
Goodwood. ^^^ 

Best  flavoured  Pears.— In  the  notes  by  Mr. 
Burrell  (page  379)  the  following  sentences  occur  : 
"  Our  two  best  Pears  have  again  been  Doyenne 
du  Cornice  and  Beurr^  Superfin.  Possibly  the 
next  best,  from  a  flavour  point  of  view,  are  Marie 
Louise,  Thompson's,  and  Winter  Nelis."  Now  no 
grower  of  experience  will  question  the  substantial 
merits  of  the  two  first-named  Pears.  But  whether 
of  the  five  they  should  lead  for  flavour  admits  of 
wide  diflferences  of  opinion.  Were  I  to  put  Winter 
Nelis  at  the  head  of  the  best  for  flavour  there 
would  probably  be  hosts  of  dissentients.  Possibly 
the  larger  number  of  growers  would  elect  Marie 
Louise  as  leading  for  flavour.  But  my  chief  objec- 
tion is  to  Thompson's  being  bracketed  as  equal  in 
flavour  with  Marie  Louise  or  Winter  Nelis.  I 
have  tafted  Thompson's  of  good  quality,  and 
doubtless  it  is  well  grown  and  finished  at  Clare- 
mont,  but  I  have  never  yet  met  with  it  as  in  the 
running  for  flavour  with  the  other  four  named. 
Mr.  Burrell's  four  are  all  good.  It  is  a  mere 
difference  as  to  which  should  claim  pre-eminence 
in  flavour.  I  also  think  it  a  mistake  to  include 
Thompson's  among  the  five  best  for  flavour.— 
D.  T.  F. 

A  new  Bed  ftuarrenden.— The  very  richly 
coloured  and  beautiful  Apple  to  which  an  award 
of  merit  was  given  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  26bh 
ult.  under  the  name  of  Stubbs'  Seedling  should 
take  a  high  place  in  time  in  market  lists.  Natur- 
ally it  is  assumed  that  all  which  is  said  as  to  its 
excellent  cropping  qualities  is  true.  The  fruits 
are  exact  reproductions  of  the  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden  in  its  best,  cleanest,  and  richest  coloured 
form,  but  whilst  the  flesh  is  soft,  sweet,  and  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  eating,  ib  is  quite  white,  whilst 
in  the  true  Quarrenden  colour  is  often  strongly 
difi'used  through  the  flesh.  If  any  appellation 
could  fitly  describe  this  new  Apple  it  would  pro- 
bably be  Winter  Quarrenden,  only  it  is  not  well  to 
have  in  fruits  names  that  may  lead  to  confusion. 
For  so  highly  coloured  a  fruit,  this  Apple  seems 
to  be  unusually  late. — A.  D. 

Colour  in  Blenheim  Orange  Apple.— Al- 
though it  is  now  some  twelve  years  since  I  came 
here,  I  have  never  seen  what  might  be  called  a 
well-coloured  specimen  of  the  Blenheim  Orange 
Apple  that  had  been  grown  in  the  midlands.  The 
fruit  of  it  in  this  district,  even  on  healthy  trees, 
is  decidedly  smaller  than  the  type  and  compara- 
tively green  in  colour,  nor  does  it  improve  much 
in  this  respect  after  being  kept.  Other  Apples, 
such  as  Mfere  de  Manage,  Cox's  Pomona,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  and  even  King  of  Tompkins  County 
carry  a  good  colour,  but  Blenheim  refuses  to  do 
so  even  on  an  espalier.  The  quality  also  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  fruit  grown  in  the  south.  I  have 
seen  Blenheim  almost  crimson  gathered  from 
trees  in  Essex,  Kent,  and  Buckinghamshire.— 
J.  C,  Newark. 

Pruning  illustrated.- In  the  excellent  article 
(p.  380)  by  Mr.  Fenwick  there  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion. It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  one 
practical  demonstration  is  worth  a  dozen  dry 
lectures,  and  if  articles  on  pruning  were  illus- 
trated showing  the  difference  between  trees 
that  had  been  well  cared  for  and  others  that 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  wild  or  had  been 
hacked  about  in  that  barbarous  manner  some 
people  call  "  pruning,"  readers  would  then  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  which  was  the  right 
mcde  of  treatment.  There  are  quite  as  many 
trees  spoiled  by  a  too  free  use  of  the  pruning 
knife  as  there  are  by  it  not  being  used  at  all.— 
H.  C.  P. 

Pear  President  d'Osmonville.— This  ap- 
pears to  be  but  little  known,  yet  in  its  season 
(November)  there  is  no  Pear  to  surpass  it  in 
flavour.  To  place  it  equal  with  Josephine  de 
M  alines  is  to  put  it  very  high  in  the  list  of  first- 
lass  favoured  Pears.     It  deeerves  that  position, 

s  the  flavour  is  not  only  rich  and  juicy,  bijl;  the 


flesh  very  fine  in  the  grain.  In  that  respect  it  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  variety  just  named.  The 
tree  makes  a  handsome  close  pyramid  and  on  the 
Quince  stock  grows  freely.  The  only  fault  I  have 
to  find  with  it  is  that  it  does  not  fruit  freely  in  a 
young  state,  but  trees  seven  and  eight  years  old 
bear  regularly.  If  I  had  a  wall  10  feet  to  14  feet 
high  to  furnish,  I  should  plant  this  variety  in  pre- 
ference to  Beurre  Diel  or  any  other  sort  that 
ripens  at  the  same  time.  President  d'Osmon- 
ville is  just  the  sort  to  plant  in  a  strong  heavy 
soil  where  it  can  have  a  wall  with  an  east  or  west 
aspect.— J.  C.  Claeke. 


EFFECT  OF   SHADE. 

Not  till  a  comparatively  recent  date  did  1  fully 
realise  the  great  difl'erence  discernible  in  the 
growth  of  plants.  Vines  and  trees  that  derive 
the  full  benefit  of  all  the  light  and  sunshine 
going  as  compared  with  those  not  so  greatly 
favoured.  The  effect  of  sunshine,  more  espe- 
cially on  young  growing  plants,  is  most  marked, 
and  although  a  believer  in  temporary  shade  for 
certain  kinds  under  glass,  I  am  yet  more  chary 
of  shading  than  heretofore.  Private  gardeners 
of  an  observant  disposition  may  have  fair  oppor- 
tunities for  improving  their  mind  and  seeing  and 
noting  much  that  the  superficial  observer  fails 
to  detect,  but  place  the  same  men  in  the  class 
of  houses  erected  by  market  growers  and  they 
will  then  soon  discover  that  there  is  still  much 
for  them  to  learn.  As  a  rule,  very  much 
more  sunshine  and  light  reach  the  contents  of 
market  growers'  houses  than  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  old-fashioned  glazed  structures  in 
private  gardens.  This  alone  would  partially 
account  for  the  heavier  crops  on  the  Vines  and 
fruit  trees,  andthedwarfer,  more  free-flowering 
plants  in  the  former,  and  it  is  no  discredit, 
therefore,  to  the  latter  if  they  are  beaten  in 
some  instances  by  market  gardeners.  When  from 
any  cause  very  little  sunshine  reaches  plants  their 
progress  is  slow  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory. 
I  will  take  Tomatoes  as  an  instance.  If  these 
are  planted  in  rows  across  a  large  span-roofed 
house,  with  high  brick  walls  and  no  side  lights, 
all  on  the  shady  side,  or  say  that  are  shaded 
by  the  walls  for  several  hours  in  the  morning, 
they  will  grow  very  slowly  and  feebly  indeed.  So 
marked  is  this  slow  progress,  that  I  seriously 
question  whether  it  is  not  false  economy  dis- 
pensing with  side  lights  in  the  first  instance. 
Not  only  does  the  sunshine  where  it  strikes 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  hasten  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  but  it  also  solidifies  their 
stems,  rendering  them  more  disease-resisting 
than  is  the  case  with  those  partially  shaded. 
Unduly  crowding  the  plants  may  not  afiect  them 
greatly  at  the  outset,  but  directly  they  reach  a 
height  of  3  feet  or  so  they  begin  to  shade  and 
weaken  each  other,  severe  defoliation  bemg 
but  a  poor  way  out  of  the  difliculty.  For  the 
future  our  rows  will  be  not  less  than  3  feet 
apart  and  another  foot  will  be  allowed  in  some 
positions.  The  hottest  sunshine  does  not  in- 
jure Tomato  foliage  in  the  least,  but  I  am  under 
the  impression  a  little  light  shading  might  save 
many  fruits  from  being  scalded— the  fate  of 
tons  of  Tomatoes  last  summer.  Nor  will  the 
fruit  set  during  the  dull  months  of  November 
and  December,  and  those  who  would  have  good 
ripe  Tomatoes  during  January  and  February 
must  have  them  set  on  the  plants  before  No- 
vember—that is  to  say  i  efore  sunshine  is  a  very 
scarce  commodity. 

The  effect  of  shade  on  young  Grape  Vines  is 
even  more  marked.  Last  season  a  considerable 
number  of  newly-struck  Vines  was  planted 
down  each  sideof  alarge span-roofed  house  partly 
with  a  view  to  save  the  trouble  of  keeping  them 
in  pots  and  partly  with  the  idea  that  they  would 
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become  well  rooted  and  grow  away  all  the  more 
strongly  next  season.  That  the  canes  of  these 
same  youni;  Vines  might  have  been  grown  to  a 
great  length  this  year  I  know,  but  not  if  they 
have  to  contend  with  Tomatoes  for  both  light 
and  moisture.  The  latter  were  of  the  greater 
importance,  and  conditions  favourable  to  the 
production  of  heavy  crops  were,  therefore, 
maintained.  My  point  is  this  :  Wherever  the 
Tomatoes  shaded  the  Vines,  and  they  were 
very  close  up  to  them,  the  Vines  made  scarcely 
any  progress,  but  in  all  instances  where  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine  reached  them  respectable 
canes  have  formed.  When,  then,  private  gar- 
deners plant  Vines  against  side  walls  and  occa- 
sionally almost  underneath  a  latticed  staging, 
they  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  progress  °they 
make  is  unsatisfactory.  Even  if  the  start  is 
made  with  strong,  well-ripened  canes  it  would 
yet  be  better  to  assign  these  a  lighter  position, 
as  it  is  very  certain  they  would  make  better 
progress  and  form  more  serviceable  sterna  if 
lateral  growths  could  form  on  them  every  year. 
For  many  years  past  I  have  contended  against 
the  practice  of  planting  Vines  in  a  narrow  space 
between  hot-water  pipes  and  front  walls,  believ- 
ing that  it  would  be  far  better  to  give  them 
lighter  positions,  also  well  away  from  the  per- 
nicious  effects  of  over-heated  pipes.  Grape 
Vines  will  really  fruit  all  over  the  border  of  a 
house,  always  provided  they  do  not  unduly 
shade  each  other  from  the  ground  upwards,  and 
so  they  will  against  back  walls  if  only  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine  reaches  them.  It  is  not 
the  Vines  that  form,  or  are  allowed  to  form,  the 
most  lateral  or  running  growth  that  are  making 
the  most  satisfactory  progress,  but  rather  those 
grown  in  the  full  sunshine  and  furnished  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  primary  leaves  only. 
On  examining  a  number  of  young  Gros  Colman 
Vines  that  have  not  been  allowed  to  form  any 
superfluous  growth  or  other  than  the  leaf  or 
two  left  on  the  lateral  growth  of  the  canes,  I 
was  delighted  to  find  how  strongly  they  are 
rooted,  the  surface  soil  being  crowded  with  root 
fibres.  The  border  as  well  as  the  Vines  got  the 
benefit  of  a  large  amount  of  sunshine,  and  they 
in  addition  had  water  as  often  as  Tomatoes  near 
at  hand  got  it. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  again,  make  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  market  growers'  houses. 
They  may  branch  and  branch  again,  and  yet  if 
I  hinned  out  properly  there  will  be  little  likeli- 
hood of  the  wood  failing  to  ripen  properly  and 
llowering  freely.  It  is  po.ssible  to  plant  maidens 
in  the  spring  of  one  year  and  fruit  them  the 
fallowing  year.  A  tree  of  Sea  Eagle  that  I  had 
planted  in  March,  1804,  matured  two  dozen  fine 
fruits  this  summer,  and  several  other  trees  gave 
comparatively  heavy  crops,  yet  they  look  none 
the  worse  for  it,  and  pruning  them  is  quite  a 
pleasure.  By  far  the  best  results  were  obtained 
from  trees  planted  on  the  east  side  of  a  span- 
roofed  house,  these  getting  much  more  sunshine 
th^n  those  on  the  west  side.  The  latter  have 
attained  to  the  greatest  size,  some  of  the  maidens 
planted  during  the  month  named  covering  a  roof 
area  12  feet  by  7  feet,  but  the  wood  is  not  so 
weU  matured  nor  the  flower-buds  so  plentiful 
and  plump  as  they  are  on  the  more  favoured 
trees.  All  the  credit,  however,  must  not  be 
given  to  the  sunshine,  but  where  the  rafters  on 
a  roof  are  heavy  and  thick,  and  other  obstacles 
are  ottered  to  the  free  ingress  of  sunshine,  it  is 
not  to  be  oxpected  that  serviceable  trees  can  be 
formed  so  quickly. 

When  Vines,  trees,  or  plants  are  grown  in 
the  roomy  and  veiy  light  structures  mostly 
favoured  by  market  groweis,  aid  now  largely 
superseding  the  older  and  more  exi)eii8ive  sty  Us 
in    private   gardens,  they   will   siaud    fir   more 


glaring  sunshine  without  burning,  or  even 
suffering  from  attacks  of  red  spider,  than  is  the 
case  with  the  more  flimsy-leaved  occupants  of 
houses  not  so  lightly  constructed.  Take  Cu- 
cumbers, for  instance.  It  is  really  surprising 
how  much  sunshine  the  leaves  will  stand  with- 
out burning  if  only  they  have  been  well 
hardened  previously.  Not  but  that  temporary 
shade  is  beneficial  at  times,  especially  if  there 
is  any  likelihood  of  a  failure  to  keep  up  plenty 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  associating  red  spider  with  Peach  trees 
and  Vines  when  these  are  not  freely  syringed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  growing  season, 
but  my  Vine  leaves  have  kept  perfectly  free  of 
them,  and  only  those  Peach  trees  in  a  very  hot 
and  none  too  well  ventilated  corner  were  in- 
fested with  spider,  yet  neither  the  Vines  nor 
the  Peach  trees  were  once  syringed  all  the 
season.  Tomatoes  had  to  be  studied,  and  I 
prefer  to  keep  these  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  But 
if  I  d'.d  not  syringe  or  supply  moisture  over- 
head, I  did  not  forget  that  there  was  all  the 
greater  need  to  supply  abundance  of  water  to 
the  roots.  According  to  my  experience,  trees. 
Vines,  and  plants  want,  and  must  have,  in 
fact,  twice  as  much  water  and  liquid  food 
as  is  required  by  the  same  class  of  trees. 
Vines,  and  plants  growing  in  more  shady 
quarters.  Being  grown  in  the  constantly  stir- 
ring atmosphere  of  long  ranges  of  glass  and  in 
the  full  sunshine,  the  leives  are  of  the  greatest 
substance,  resisting  excessively  hot  sunshine  as 
well  as  insect  attacks  far  better  than  those  not 
so  exposed,  and  which  also  are  frequently 
syringed  and  kept  in  a  somewhat  stagnant  at- 
mosphere. W.  Iggulden. 


THE  KEEPING  PROPERTIES  OF  APPLES. 
CoMPL.\iN-TS  are  rife  as  to  the  early  decay  of 
Apples  this  year,  and  I  have  noticed  similar  com- 
plaints in  former  seasons  of  plenty  when  the  sum- 
mers have  been  abnormally  hot  and  dry.  This  is 
owing  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  planting  of  too 
many  early  varieties,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  the  fruit  in  its  proper  season  when  the 
crop  is  great.  There  is,  however,  a  reason  for 
fruit  decaying  quickly  after  such  summers,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  allowed  to  hang  as  late  as 
possible  on  the  trees,  and  that  is  ripening  too 
early.  My  experience  is  that  when  wanted  for 
long  keeping  and  for  flavour,  most  Apples  should 
be  gathered  before  they  become  so  forward  as  to 
part  very  easily  from  the  trees.  I  hold  that  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  about  gathering  the 
crop  when  the  fruits  will  part  from  the  wood  at 
the  proper  place,  and  that  any  delay  after  this 
tends  to  spoil  their  quality  and  keeping  proper- 
ties. To  give  a  case  or  two  bearing  on  the  matter, 
I  may  say  that  the  most  highly-coloured  and 
biggest  Ribstons  that  have  not  been  already  used 
and  which  were  almost  dead  ripe  when  gathered 
have  become  mealy  and  flavourless,  while  those 
fruits  which  showed  le;s  of  the  red  and  yellow 
when  gathered  are  now  first  rate  in  flavour  and 
texture,  will  never  become  mealy,  and  wi'l  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Fruits  of  Manks  Codlin 
which  were  gathered  quite  early  are  very  firm,  of 
good  colour,  and  there  has  been  no  decay  amongst 
them,  but  had  they  been  left  on  the  trees  until 
they  parted  freely,  I  should  now  have  had  none 
left.  As  it  is,  however,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
this  excellent  cooking  Apple  to  carry  me  through 
November,  a  late  date  lor  Manks  Codlin.  Of 
course,  we  must  not  err  on  the  other  side  and 
gather  too  soon,  cr  the  fruit  will  shrivel  and  be 
flavourless,  but  there  certainly  is  a  golden  mean 
that  watchful  experience  only  will  teach,  and  that 
must  be  learned  by  those  who  would  extend  the 
season  of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples. 

In  his  notes  on  the  Crystal  Palace  fruit  show, 
"A.  U."  (p.  3.32)  suggests  speciiil  clashes  for  late 
varieties  as  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
oflSciale  of  the  R.H.S.,and  with   this  I  cordially 


agree.  I  should  like,  however,  to  see  late  varie- 
ties exhibited  at  a  show  held  in  December,  Janu- 
ary or  February,  and  do  not  think  it  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  such  a  show  should  be  initiated,  for 
it  would  do  much  good  in  encouraging  the  plant- 
ing and  proper  storage  of  late  Apples.  Summer 
shows  rather  encourage  the  growth  of  early  va- 
rieties to  the  exclusion  of  thofe  which  are  more 
valuable.  At  a  winter  show  we  should  probably 
see  but  few  overgrown  samples  or  any  grown 
under  glass,  but  what  was  lost  in  display  would 
be  more  than  gained  in  utility.  Apples  are  more 
needed  in  winter  than  at  any  other  season,  and  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  learn  how  to  gather  and  store 
the  fruit  as  it  is  to  learn  how  it  should  be  grown. 

J.  C.  T.\LLACK. 


Apple  Fearn'a  Pippin.— This  variety  is 
worth  growing  on  account  of  its  free-bearing 
qualities.  With  me  when  the  tree  has  attained  a 
little  age  it  never  fails  to  crop.  At  one  time  before 
the  introduction  of  larger  and  more  showy  kinds, 
Fearn's  Pippin  was  one  of  the  best  market 
varieties.  I  do  not  advise  its  culture  for  sale,  but 
as  a  reliable  cropper  in  private  gardens  of  limited 
extent  it  is  valuable. — S.  H.  B. 

Apple  Aslimead'd  Kernel. — This  Apple  is 
worthy  of  a  leading  position  among  good  dessert 
varieties.  We  have  none  too  many  really  good 
late  dessert  Apples,  but  this  is  one  of  the  very 
best,  keeping  good  well  into  the  spring,  at  that 
late  period  being  sweet,  firm,  and  of  first-rate 
quality.  The  fruits,  under  medium  eize,  are 
round,  of  a  light  russet  colour.  If  not  gathered 
too  soon  and  stored  in  a  cool  place  this  Apple  will 
keep  until  May.  When  I  lived  in  Gloucester- 
shire this  was  much  grown  and  one  of  the  most 
liked  dessert  Apples  ;  in  fact,  it  was  always  relied 
upon  as  the  latest  dessert  variety.  It  fruited 
grandly  as  a  standard  on  the  Crab,  but  the  fruits 
were  small.  1  have  it  as  a  bush  on  the  Paradise 
and  it  bears  well,  but  the  fruit  does  not  keep 
quite  so  long.  The  tree  dees  not  like  severe 
pruning.  It  makes  a  nice  pyramid,  and  is  well 
worth  adding  to  collections  of  fruit  trees  where 
quality  is  desired.  It  forms  a  good  succession  tj 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin.— G.  Wythes. 

Apple  Jcffarsor. — At  several  prominent  frui' 
exhibitions  this  Apple  has  been  staged  in  excellent 
form,  its  beautiful  shape  and  handsome  colour 
being  very  striking.  I  believe  the  variety  is  of 
American  origin,  and  this  season  appears  to  have 
suited  it,  as  1  have  never  seen  it  so  well  developed. 
Some  growers  speak  enthusiastically  of  its  strong 
and  prolific  habit  and  delicious  flavour.  In  my 
opinion  Jefl'ereon  has  always  a  peculiar  musty 
flavour  that  I  dislike.  I  have  tasted  many  fruits 
of  the  variety  that  have  been  sent  me  to  name, 
and  also  at  several  fruit  shows,  and  this  musty 
taste  was  present  in  all.  We  have  many  better 
varieties  equally  as  har.dsome,  prolific,  and  as 
well  or  better  flavoured  in  use  at  the  same  time 
(September  and  October),  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  planters  to  purchase  any  variety  of  doubtful 
character.  What  all  planteis  should  aim  at  is  a 
choice  selected  list  of  comparatively  few  sorts. — 
W.  R.  H. 

duinces. — It  is  doubtful  if  better  or  more 
general  crops  of  this  fruit  were  ever  produceu 
than  has  been  the  case  this  year.  Many  trees 
that  have  seldom  produced  a  fruit  were  this  au- 
tumn loaded  with  beautiful  golden  fruit  of  large 
size.  The  finest  dish  I  ever  saw  was  staged  at 
Gloucester  fruit  show  on  November  11  by  Wm. 
Sowray,  Highnam  Court  Gardens,  near  G  loucester. 
I  believe  each  fruit  would  fcile  1  lb.  or  upwards, 
the  vaiiety  being  the  Pear-shaped,  which  is  the 
best  to  plant  for  home  use  or  market.  There  are 
five  or  six  other  varieties  ;  amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Apple-shaped  and  Meech's  Prolific 
as  following  the  first  named.  All  the  varieties 
succeed  well  in  a  damp  situation,  but,  provided 
the  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  good  crops  may  be  ex- 
pected in  those  seasons  favourable  for  the  trees 
cropping.  Like  all  other  fruit-bearing  trees, 
good  culture  tells  with  Quinces.  Many  failures 
may  be  attributed  to  neglect,  such  as  permitting 
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the  head  of  the  tree  to  become  a  tangled  mass 
of  growth  or  starving  at  the  roots.  On  sever'.l 
occasions  I  have  seen  formerly  barren  trees 
brought  into  a  fruitful  state  by  a  gradual  thin- 
ning out  of  the  tops  and  the  encouragement  of 
fresh,  sturdy,  clean  shoots  that  have  been  left 
their  full  length  at  pruning  time.  In  many  gardens 
the  Quinces  are  simply  stuck  in  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  spot  and  are  never  touched  with  the  linife 
or  given  any  manure  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other, for  being  out  of  sight  or  away  from  the 
usual  routine  of  work  they  are  forgotten  in  the 
press  of  other  work.  If  annually  manured  and 
treated  as  other  choice  fruit  trees,  the  results  will 
be  of  a  profitable  nature.  Sewai^e  and  liquid 
manure  are  of  iminenee  service  during  the  summer 
months  to  trees  bearing  a  full  crop,  the  fruit  ac- 
quiring a  colour  and  clearness  in  the  skin  not 
Been  in  the  produce  of  those  trees  that  are  ill-fed. 
— W.  R.  H. 

Apple  Duke  of  Davonshire. — This  excellent 
dessert  Apple  is  much  more  appreciated  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south  and  west.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  ib  will  be  found  on  examination  of  the 
schedules  that  prizes  are  always  given  at  the 
Edinburgh  September  shows  for  this  variety. 
Many  gardeners  in  Scotland  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  its  productiveness  and  good  quality  in 
that  portion  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  worth  planting 
much  more  frequently  in  England  than  has  been 
the  case,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Apples 
we  have  for  private  use.  As  stated,  the  quality 
is  good  and  the  fruit  of  a  suitable  dessert  size, 
keeping  well  till  the  end  of  May.  The  tree  is  a 
strong,  vigorous  grower,  hardy,  and  does  well  in 
all  forms  of  growth.  No  Apple  that  I  know  will 
keep  sourrd  for  such  a  long  period  after  being 
blown  down  by  gales  from  tall  trees.  I  have  had 
fruit  thus  fallen  from  standards  five  months  after- 
wards that  did  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  decay. — 
VV.  G.  C.      

NOTES   ON  PLUMS. 

In  the  returns  published  from  growers  of  these 
fruits  over  a  wide  area  how  great  is  the  unanimity 
shown  in  relation  to  the  fruits'  value  in  various 
ways.  We  may  well  regard  the  position  of  the 
Plum,  both  as  a  garden  and  market  fruit,  as  in- 
delibly established.  That  in  the  north  there  are 
districts  in  which  the  Plum  does  not  thrive  out- 
doors is  very  probable,  and  no  one  would  advise 
culture  under  such  conditions.  Happily,  how- 
ever. Plums  thrive  well  nearly  all  over  the  king- 
dom. Still  further,  although  growers  express 
their  opinions  largely  in  favour  of  a  deep,  reten- 
tive, loamy  soil,  yet  the  Plum  seems  to  do  well 
almost  everywhere,  thus  showing  how  very 
accommodating  it  is.  Most  certainly  where  lime 
is  naturally  furnished  or  is  artificially  supplied 
Plums  seem  to  be  most  at  home.  Not  in  all  cases, 
however,  is  it  found  advisable  to  grow  the  best 
flavoured  varieties  in  the  open  ground.  Some 
situations  being  naturally  warm  and  sheltered 
enable  the  best  of  varieties  to  do  well  as  bush 
trees,  but  generally  these  are  better  on  walls, 
where,  too,  they  can  be  all  the  more  easily  pro- 
tected from  birds  and  wasps.  Walls,  too,  furnish 
such  varjing  conditions  of  aspect,  that  it  is  easy 
to  have  a  greater  succession  than  would  be  possible 
on  open  grown  trees.  When  we  start  with  Rivers' 
Favourite,  the  earliest  of  all  the  beat-flavoured 
section,  in  July,  and  continue  with  other  varie- 
ties down  to  November  with  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
and  Purple  Gage  from  a  north  wall,  certainly  the 
Plum  then  becomes  a  high  class  and  reliable  des- 
sert fruit.  Of  course,  the  late  varieties  named 
will  not  hang  on  the  trees  so  long  as  No- 
vember, but  they  will  keep  well  in  a  cool  store 
for  a  month  at  least,  and  thus  they  may  be 
had,  if  a  little  shrivelled,  at  least  very  delicious, 
till  so  late  a  period.  To  find  a  choice  selection 
of  highly-flivourfd  Plums  for  wall  culture,  it  is  but 
needful  to  turn  to  the  reports  recently  published 
and  note  varieties  often  mentioned.  There  seems 
to  be,  in  fact,  no  difficulty  in  selecting  twelve  va- 
rieties all  of  which  give  good  flavour,  especially 
for  dessert,  many  of  them  also  varying  in  colour 


and  form.  That  is  enough  to  satisfy  all  reason- 
able requirements.  As  to  cooking  Plums,  most  of 
*hese  may  be  grown  very  well  indeed  in  the  open, 
and  it  seems  a  pity  that  walls  should  be  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  Victoria,  Pond's,  Magnum  Bonum, 
&o.  A  select  list  of  halt  a  dozen  of  the  very  best 
for  average  culture,  reservation  being  made  of 
others  that  may  seem  best  for  certain  districts, 
would  comprise  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  Czar, 
Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling,  Mmarch  and  Arch- 
duke. Probably  Victoria  would  never  be  left  out 
of  any  selection,  yet  there  remain  Orleans,  Gis- 
borne's,  Pershore,  Diamond,  Sultan,  Mitchel- 
son's.  Belle  de  Septembre  and  others  to  furnish 
other  selections,  or  extend  the  original  one  to  a 
dozen  varieties.  The  Plum  under  all  ordinary 
conditions  does  well  as  a  standard,  because  the 
roots  are  less  gross  than  are  those  of  standard 
Apple  or  Pear  trees,  and  the  growth  is  rarely  so 
robust  when  grown  as  bush  or  pyramid  trees. 
Much  pruning  and  pinching  are  needful,  and 
sometimes  root-pruning  is  requisite  to  correct  a 
tendency  to  produce  excess  of  wood.  On  walls, 
however,  there  is  no  great  cause  for  complaint 
as  to  undue  luxuriance  unless  there  be  excess  in 
manuring,  which  is  always  bad  practice.  Stone 
fruits  need  a  good  supply  of  phosphates  to  assist 
in  forming  stones,  and  possibly  constituents  of 
this  description  may  materially  help  to  create 
high  flavour. — A.  D. 

Although  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of 

gardeners  may  have  not  much  to  do  with  Plums  as 
orchard  trees,  at  any  rate  on  a  large  scale,  one 
and  all  have  doubtless  realised  the  value  of  this 
fruit  both  from  a  dessert  and  cooking  standpoint, 
and  the  special  notes  that  have  lately  appeared 
will  be  of  great  interest.  The  value  of  the  Plum 
in  private  gardens  has  been  considerably  enhanced 
of  late,  from  the  fact  that  with  the  introduction 
of  new  varieties,  a  little  care  in  planting  can  so 
prolong  the  season  as  to  Sccure  fruit  for  both  pur- 
poses above  named  at  least  three  months  out  of 
the  twelve.  Having  had  the  planting  of  a  Plum 
wall  some  150  yards  long  by  12  feet  high,  and  the 
opportunity  of  watching  the  development  of  the 
trees  to  the  complete  furnishing  of  the  wall,  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  noting  the  hibit  of 
different  varieties  and  the  treatment  essential  to 
the  early  production  of  a  good  annual  supply  of 
fruit.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
style  of  growth,  some  sorts  making  a  lot  of  wood, 
necessitating  root-pruning  at  an  early  stage, 
others  hardly  any  annual  growth,  but  bristling 
with  fruit  buds  right  away  from  the  first  year  of 
planting.  The  range  of  dessert  varieties  extends 
from  Early  Favourite  to  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and 
Ickworth  Imp^ratrice,  and  includes  besides  these 
the  old  Green,  Oullin's  Golden,  and  Transparent 
Gages,  Jefferson,  Kirke's  and  Denniston's  Superb, 
and  the  cooking  sorts  from  Early  Prolific  to  Coe's 
Late  Red,  including  Czar,  Victoria,  Diamond, 
Pond's  Seedling,  and  Imperial  de  Milan,  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening.  A  great  many  varieties 
of  cooking  Plums  are  hardly  advisable.  What 
one  wants  are  successional  first-rate  croppers  of 
good  average  size.  Of  the  cropping  qualities  of 
the  sixteen  varieties  above  enumerated,  now  that 
they  are  well  established  on  the  wall,  1  can  write 
in  che  highest  terms.  A  failure  is  only  brought 
about  by  an  exceptionally  cold  spring  and  the 
destruction  of  the  bloom  by  frost.  The  blossom 
of  the  Plum,  it  may  be  noted,  is  somewhat  sensi- 
tive, especially  if  a  frosty  night  follows  a  damp 
day,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  flowers 
on  spurs  face  the  weather,  and  consequently  re- 
tain the  moisture  in  the  cup.  When  this  is  the 
case  a  slight  frost  is  enough  to  destroy  the  greater 
part  of  the  bloom.  A  double  thickness  of  half- 
inch  mesh  fish  netting,  failing  a  supply  of  tift'an}', 
will  be  found  a  good  spring  protection.  Den- 
niston's and  Pond's  Seedling  are  the  least  produc- 
tive of  the  varieties  grown  and  want  root-pruning 
every  third  year,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand. 
Early  Prolific  and  Early  Favourite,  Transparent 
Gage,  and  Coe's  Late  Red  are  all  fruit  buds, 
and  want  feeding  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  wood.  I  planted  in  addition  Washington 
and    Eeino   Claude   de    Bavay,    but   have   been 


obliged  to  discard  them  ;  the  one  is  very  shy  and 
the  other  makes  a  lot  of  big  sappy  wood  that  is 
not  amenable  to  root-pruning.  It  the  big  roots 
are  cut  back  the  shoots  canker  badly  and  die  baick. 
The  three  chief  enemies  of  the  Plum  are  buK- 
finches,  the  grey  aphis  and  wasps.  Where  the 
first-named  are  locally  troublesome  it  is  useless 
attempting  Plum  culture  in  the  open  except  on  a 
large  scale  :  a  few  bushes  and  standards  stand 
but  a  poor  chance  against  them.  Wall  trees  can 
be  netted,  keeping  the  netting  clear  of  the  trees 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  forked  sticks,  this  being  the 
most  effectual  means  of  warding  off  the  attack. 
The  grey  aphis  is  occasionally  very  troublesome, 
necessitating  frequent  syringing  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean.  I  have  found  quassia  chips  at  once 
the  most  effectual  and  the  safest  remedy.  For 
wasps  the  best  plan  is  an  early  hunting  for,  and 
the  prompt  destruction  of,  nests.  Traps  in  the 
way  of  bottles  are  of  little  use,  the  insects  pre- 
ferring ripe  Plums  to  the  counter  attractions  of 
sugared  beer.  Late  Plums  have  to  be  netted 
against  blackbirds,  or  these  birds  will  carry  them 
off  wholesale  when  they  have  finished  up  the 
smaller  fruits.  On  our  light,  dry  soil  I  find  a 
good  surface-mulching  absolutely  essential  in 
seasons  like  those  of  1893  and  1895  ;  a  compost  of 
three  parts  heavy  manure  and  one  of  road  sidings 
is  used,  and  is  placed  rather  more  than  a  yard  all 
round  the  trees,  taking  the  stem  as  a  centre. 
Thinning  is  also  an  essential  feature  towards  the 
production  of  good  fruit,  especially  with  the 
heaviest  croppers.— E.  Burkell,  Claremonl. 

Although  all  Plums  -as  standards,  pyra- 
mids and  bushes,  as  well  as  on  walls  —  do  re- 
markably well  on  our  light,  brashy  soil,  with 
seldom  a  light  crop,  and  are  far  better  than 
Cherries  and  Pears,  and  even  Apples,  still  I  con- 
sider extension  of  orchard  planting  is  not  advisable 
in  this  district  unless  there  was  a  prospect  of  a 
fresh  market,  for  I  have  an  idea  (although  prac- 
tically I  know  nothing  of  marketing  the  crop)  that 
the  present  supply  is  fairly  ade<|uate  for  the  local 
demand,  excepting  for  choice  des.sert  kinds  ;  but  as 
these  would  necessitate  special  treatment  and  in 
some  cases  wall  culture,  orchard  planting  is  not 
applicable  to  them.  Very  much,  however,  might 
be  done  by  replacing  inferior  sorts  (of  which  far 
too  many  are  still  grown  in  this  neighbourhood 
with  better  varieties,  a  course  I  would  recommend 
in  preference  to  adding  a  large  acreage  of 
Plum  orchards.  Where  all  kinds  are  a  rly  satis- 
factory it  is  needless  to  particularise  varieties, 
but  I  may  mention  the  Czar,  Denbigh,  Victoria 
and  an  early  round  black  Plum  carrying  a  heavy 
bloom,  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  but  a  grand  Plum  nevertheless  (the 
name  of  which  I  do  not  know)  as  being — taking 
one  year  with  another— as  productive  and  useful 
as  most.  Of  Damsons,  the  Shropshire  and  Prune 
are  always  satisfactory  ;  the  best  flavoured  are 
found  amongst  the  Gages  (the  old  one  the 
sweetest),  Kirke's,  &c.,  to  most  of  which  a  wall  is 
allotted.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  might  safely  be 
included,  but  here  during  the  last  seventeen  years 
ib  has  not  had  a  chance  to  hang  sufficiently  late 
to  finish  properly,  owing  to  damp  and  wasps.— 
J.  Roberts,  Tan-yhwlch. 


FRUIT   TREES   ON   WALLS. 

The  leaves  have  now  fallen  from  most  trees, 
therefore  pruning  and  nailing  may  be  proceeded 
with  whenever  the  weather  is  mild.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  put  men  to  such  work  when  their 
fingers  are  so  benumbed  with  the  cold  as  to 
scarcely  be  able  to  hold  the  nails,  for  they  cannot 
do  the  work  satisfactorily,  and  much  time  is  ac- 
cordingly wasted.  In  order  that  the  work  may 
be  completed  before  the  sap  rises,  a  good  portion 
ought  to  be  done  before  the  turn  of  the  year. 
There  are  many  advantages  gained  by  so  doing. 
For  example,  take  a  north  wall  which  is  often 
covered  with  Morello  Cherries.  These  take  up 
much  time  in  nailing  ,Tnd  should  therefore  be  the 
first  to  receive  attention.  With  me  it  is  the  rule 
to  take  a  portion  of  the  trees  down  each  season, 
and  to  £0  reguUte  the  shoots  as  to  allow  ample 
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space  between  them,  and  where  there  is  a  number 
of  trees  this  takes  up  much  time.     If  the  work  is 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and 
proceeded  with  whenever  the  weather  will  permit, 
it  may  be  finished  before  severe  frost  sets  in,  thus 
enabling   the   borders  to   be  manured  and   dug 
ready    for    planting.     Early    crops    are    usually 
grown  on  south  borders,  and  as  the  walls  facing 
this    aspect    are    often    covered  with    Apricots, 
Cherries,  and  Peaches,  such  trees  are  generally 
left  till  the  severity  of  the  winter  has  passed,  by 
which   time  the   borders  are   often   planted.     A 
couple  of   boards  should  then  be  used  to  stand 
upon  in  all  cases,  whether  the  ground  is  planted 
or  not.     It  is  the  practice  in  some  places  to  fasten 
the   stout   branches   of  trees  to  the  walls  with 
leather  shreds ;  this  is  not  the  neatest  form  of 
securing    them,  neither  is  it   the  best,  as   they 
harbour   insect  pests.     Tarred   twine   or   yellow 
willow  ties  look  much  better  and  are  equally  as 
strong.     Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  appearance 
of  a  well-kept  kitchen  garden  as  neatly  trained 
and  well-kept  fruit  trees  on  the  walls.     I  know 
from  experience  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  keep 
them  in  order  at  all  times,  especially  where  the 
staff  is  limited  and  much  extra  work  has  to  re 
ceive  attention  just  at  the  time  the  trees  need  it, 
but  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well  ;  therefore  in  large  establishments  a  couple  of 
hands  ought  to  be  spared  to  look  after  the  walls  if 
possible,  and   the  trees  will  well  repay  for  this 
extra  labour  bestowed  on  them. 

It  may  seem  an  easy  task  to  prune,  but  how 
many  of  us  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  unless  a  perfect  knowledge  be  had, 
often  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by  the 
use  of  the  pruning  knife.  It  is  useless  to  remove 
a  shoot  from  the  tree  simply  because  one  does  not 
like  to  see  it  there.  Some  other  object  ought  to 
be  in  view,  namely,  the  production  of  fruit  or  in- 
ducing other  growths  to  push  where  they  are  re- 
quired. Many  trees  are  ruined  by  a  too  free  use 
of  the  pruning  knife,  the  only  re?ult  being  a 
thicket  of  stout,  ill-ripened  wood  the  following 
season.  What  is  wanted  in  all  fruit  trees  is  well- 
ripened  wood  studded  with  fruit  buds.  If  we 
take  note  of  the  old  orchard  trees,  we  there  find 
that  Nature  herself  does  the  pruning,  for  it  is  sel- 
dom that  any  rank,  ill-ripened  growths  present 
themselves,  and  if  by  chance  a  strong  one  does 
appear,  if  left  alone  we  usually  find  that  in  a  couple 
of  years  it  is  well  covered  with  flowers.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  aim  of  the  gardener  to  as-ist 
Nature  by  so  regulating  the  growth  of  his  trees, 
that  instead  of  being  barren  thickets  they  are 
fruitful  branches  Nailing,  too,  is  one  of  those 
operations  that  seems  simple  to  look  at,  yet 
difficult  to  do  properly,  and  one  that  requires  a 
great  deal  of  pains  and  attention  before  a  person 
becomes  proficient  in  the  work.  The  operator 
thould  not  only  be  able  to  diive  in  a  nail  without 
breaking  it  off,  but  should  see  at  a  glance  the 
exact  fpot  where  a  shred  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service.  He  should  also  have  an  idea  how  long  a 
shred  ought  to  be  in  order  that  the  shoot  thus 
fastened  may  hava  room  to  expand.  It  often 
happens  that  the  beginner  puts  the  nail  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  shoot,  for,  instead  of  looking 
which  way  the  shoot  is  inclined  to  gr  jw,  he  drives 
in,  may  be,  the  first  nail,  and  when  brought  into 
position  by  the  second  shred  the  other  nail  is 
found  to  be  pressing  against  the  wood,  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  so,  usually  brings  on  gumming 
or  canker,  often  resulting  in  the  death  of  the 
branch,  thus  disfiguring  the  shape  of  the  tree. 
I  have  often  seen  it  remarked  that  gardeners 
ought  to  be  specialists.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  such  would  remain  long  at  the  head 
where  all  kinds  of  produce  are  required.  A  good 
gardenershould  be  proficientinevery branch, other- 
wise he  will  not  be  able  to  dictate  to  those  under 
him,  and  should  anything  go  wrong  he  will  not  be 
able  to  explain  the  reason.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
takedown  a  Mnrello  Cherry  or  I'each  tree  and 
put  it  back  again  eo  that  every  shoot  may  have 
ample  space.  To  commence,  the  leading  branches 
should  be  put  in  their  places,  aid  each  lot  of  wood 
thould  be  80  laid  in  as  in  no  way  to  appear  as 


though  the  branches  would  cross  each  other  in  a 
year  or  so  ;  at  the  same  time  sufficient  space  must 
be  reserved  for  laying  in  the  young  wood  during 
the  summer.  H.  C.  P. 


BLACK  FLY  ON  PEACH  TREES. 
WoDLD  someone   tell    me   how   to    rid  an   early 
Peach  house  of  black  fly  ?    The  trees  are  started 
early  in  February. — Subscriber. 

*,*  Black  fly  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  is 
a    great    scourge  and   not    easy  of  eradication. 
Where  it  was  troublesome  this  year  it  will,  unless 
somewhat  drastic  preventive  measure  are  taken, 
be  equally  as  numerous,  perhaps  more  so,  next 
season.     Sometimes  what  are  known  as  viviparous 
females  survive  through  the  winter,  and,  in  any 
case,   eggs  are   plentiful  enough  in  a  variety  of 
positions  on  and  off  the  trees  at  the  present  time, 
and  only  require  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  or 
a  forcing  house    to    hatch  out    perfect  insects. 
After  trying  a  variety  of  remedies,  including  hand- 
dressing  of  every  portion  of  the  trees  with  insecti- 
cides and  a  general  cleansing  of  the  house  with  only 
partial  success  in  each  case,  I  tried  the  effects  of  a 
petroleum  dressing,  with  the  result  that  black  fly 
was    no    longer    a    bugbear.      I    should    advise 
"  Subscriber "   to  first  give  the  woodwork   and 
glass  a  thorough  cleaning,  also  dressing  the  walls 
with   hot  lime-water  made    sufficiently   thin    to 
admit  of    its   being  well    worked    into    all    the 
crevices.     This   being   done  and  the   trees  duly 
pruned,   the  next  proceeding  should  be  to  clear 
out  all  rubbish  and  also  remove  the  surface  soil  of 
inside  border,  many  insects  and  eggs  probably 
going  with   this.     The   trees   ought  then   to   be 
syringed  with  the  petroleum  mixture  in  preference 
to  any  more  cumbersome  method  of  dressing  the 
trees.     Use  the  water  heated  to  120",  and  in  each 
3  gallons   of  this  dissolve  a  lump  of  soft  soap 
about  the  size  of  a  moderately  large  hen's  egg, 
prior  to  adding  6  ounces  (to  be  measured  with  an 
ordinary  6  ounce  or  8-ounce  medicine  bottle)  of 
petroleum  or  paraffin,  as  generally,  but  erroneously 
termed.     Apply  while  the  water  is  hot,  or  other- 
wise it  will  not  be  nearly  so  effective,  and  keep 
the  petroleum  forcibly  mixed  and  from  floating 
on  the  surface  either  by  returning  every  second 
syringeful  into  the  receptacle  or  else  by  keeping 
two  syringes  going,  one  drenching  every  part  of 
the  trees  and  the  other  returning  into  the  can. 
The  petroleum  mixture  should  be  used  very  freely, 
as  it  is  cheap  enough,  while  if  it  does  run  down 
into  the  soil  it   is  more  likely  to  do  good  than 
harm.     If  a  few  eggs  or  insects  escape  and  duly 
show  on  the  trees,  they  must  be  met  with  a  dose 
of  tobacco  powder,  or  otherwise  they  will  soon  be 
as  numerous  and  injurious  as  ever.     The  petro- 
leum mixture  is  also  the  best  remedy  that  can  be 
tried  for  brown  scale,  another  very  troublesome 
p58t  and  only  too  common  on  Peach  trees.     If  one 
application  does  not  thoroughly  cleanse  a  tree  of 
this,  give  another,  and  if  done  before  the  buds  are 
bursting,  no  harm  whatever  will  accrue  to  the 
latter.     The  old  surface  soil  of  border  containing 
the  roots  of  trees   that  have    been    stunted    in 
growth,  owing  largely  to  insect  pests,  should  be 
replaced  by  a  rich  top-dressmg. — W.  I. 


fruit  from  September  till  April.  Then  Northern 
Greening  and  Yorkshire  Greening  finish  the  Apple 
season.  Sandringham  has  fruited  freely  for  two 
seasons  past.  The  fruit  is  very  handsome,  large, 
and  keeps  late. — M.  Temple,  C'arron,  N.B. 

Apple  'Warnei's  Kiner. — I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Mr.  Burrell  (The  Garden,  page  379) 
in  regard  to  Warner's  King  Apple.  For  several 
years  I  grew  it  at  Bickley,  but  often  it  would  noi 
keep  longer  than  the  middle  of  October.  If  by 
chance  I  could  keep  enough  for  a  dish  for  ex- 
hibition during  the  first  week  in  November,  some  of 
them  have  gone  bad  by  the  time  a  two  days'  show 
was  over.  This  is  too  often  the  case  with  many 
of  the  big  spongy  Apples  seen  at  our  big  autumn 
shows.  No  one  would  hesitate  giving  Yorkshire 
Greening  the  preference  over  Warner's  King,  but 
even  Yorkshire  Greening  must  take  second  place 
when  such  very  good  sorts  as  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Wellington  are  to  be 
had.  I  would,  if  restricted  to  a  certain  number 
of  Apples,  sooner  plant  Alfriston  than  Warner's 
King,  for  it  has  three  good  qualities  in  that  it 
bears  freely,  keeps  well,  and  is  of  large  size. — 
J.  Neighbour,  Copped  Hall  Gardens,  Kppiwj. 


Apples  in  Scotland.— Many  Apples  are 
found  in  northern  parts  of  Scotland  bearing 
capitally  most  seasons,  while  the  same  varieties 
may  be  seen  poor  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country.  But  there  are  some  varieties  which 
are  found  to  do  well  in  nearly  every  district, 
notably  Lord  Grosvenor  (some  reference  has  been 
made  to  this  most  useful  variety  lately),  which 
becomes  a  favourite  wherever  it  is  known.  I 
planted  a  few  young  trees  of  it  some  years  ago. 
They  began  to  yield  the  year  after  they  were 
planted,  and  never  fail  to  bear  each  season  heavy 
crops  of  large  fruit.  They  are  not  of  fine  form, 
but  that  is  of  little  consequence.  Another  Apple, 
always  handsome,  is  Golden  Spire,  which  is  a  free 
cropper  in  an  untoward  position,  such  as  Gros- 
venor is  in,  and  on  cold  and  damp  soil. 
These  along  with  Seaton  House,  the  freest  bearer 
1  know  and  valuable  for  cooking,  give  supplies  of 


PEAR  FLEMISH  BEAUTY  AND  ROOT- 
PRUNING. 
This  Pear,  referred  to  by  "J.  C,"  I  think  is 
more  common  in  Scotch  than  in  English  gardens. 
In  some  districts  it  does  excellently  as  a  standard. 
Many  years  ago  I  took  3harge  of  a  garden  in  a 
Scottish  midland  county  in  which  some  Pears 
were  not  worth  their  room  apart  from  walls. 
Flemish  Beauty  was  among  them — a  beautiful 
pyramid.  The  fruit  trees  of  every  kind  were 
grown  by  my  predecessor  in  excellent  form,  and 
I  do  not  know  where  such  training  is  to  be  seen 
now.  Training  is  not  the  only  art  conducive  to 
success.  The  pyramid  referred  to  was  nearly  a 
perfect  specimen,  about  9  feet  high  and  7  feet  at  the 
base.  The  fruit  ripened  badly  and  was  all  cracked . 
I  started  a  "  green  "  hand  on  to  get  the  sail  away 
from  the  roots  in  order  to  replant  the  tree  above 
the  surrounding  level.  My  assistant  (in  my 
absence)  made  short  work  of  the  lifting  ;  he  cut 
off  the  roots  nearly  close  to  the  trunk,  and  thus 
the  tree  was  easily  lifted.  My  first  thought  was 
to  burn  it,  but  I  relented,  and  gave  the  almost 
rootless  stump  a  chance,  rep'anting  on  a  bed  of 
lime  rubbish,  over  which  was  placed  capital  turfy 
loam,  the  tree  beingstaked  and  mulched  to  keepout 
frost  ;  this  was  in  November.  I  looked  anxiously 
to  see  bow  this  Flemish  Beauty  behaved  the  follow- 
ing spring.  It  did  not  die,  but  developed  very 
few  leaves.  The  following  year  some  growth 
was  made,  and  the  dormant  buds  flowered  freely 
and  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  and  there  was  no 
cracking.  Every  year  afterwards,  while  this  tree 
was  under  my  charge,  it  produced  excellent  crops 
of  very  fine  fruit,  deeply  bronzed  on  the  side  next 
the  sun.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Osborn  spent  a 
day  among  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  &c. ,  with 
me  once  a  year  as  he  travelled  northwards.  He 
always  examined  the  Flemish  Beauty,  and  told 
me  repeatedly  that  he  never  saw  the  fruit  finer 
in  the  Fulham  district.  I  have  lately  received  a 
Pear  of  this  variety  to  name  for  a  friend  ;  it  was 
from  a  wall,  however,  and  a  good  specimen.  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  how  it  behaves  in  other 
Scottish  gardens.  Through  the  reminder  of 
"J.  C."  I  have  ordered  two  trees  for  a  wall,  but 
have  no  intention  of  putting  them  to  the  severe 
test  that  my  young  journeyman  did  the  handsome 
pyramid.  When  one  speaks  of  root  pruning  it 
should  not  mean  the  cutting  off  ruthlessly  of 
roots  that  are  doing  good  service  to  the  tree  (as 
is  often  done),  but  removing  or  shortening  those 
which  are  growing  downwards  into  cold,  damp  or 
inert  soil,  and  such  as  may  be  causing  too  much 
late  growth  which  cannot  become  matured  and 
does  not  form  fruit  buds  instead  of  wood  growth. 
Of  course,  trees  in  gardens  to  remain  dwarf  re- 
quire attention  at  the  roots  to  prevent  them  from 
occupying  too  much  space  ;  while  in  orchards  they 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  freely. 

Carroll,  Stirlingshire.  M.  Temple. 
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A  NEW  JAPANESE  WINTER  CHERRY. 

(PHYSALIS    FRASCHETTI.) 

Everybody  knows  the  bright  scarlet  fruits  of 
the  Winter  Cherry,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it 
is  not  more  widely  cultivated  for  decoration,  as 


PhysaUs  Franchetti,  showing  full  sized  fruit. 

its  brilliant  red  fruits  dry  well  and  make 
charmius;  winter  bouquets  alontr  with  silvery- 
fruited  Honesty,  the  plumes  of  Pampas  Grass, 
the  pheasant-tail-like  inflorescence  of  Apera 
arundinacea,  the  silky  Fan  Grasses  (Eulalia), 
(ir  the  heads  of  the  Sea  Hollies  or  Eryngia, 
such  as  E.  giganteum  (silvery  grey)  or  E. 
Olivierianum  and  E.  planum,  both  of  an  ex- 
quisite steel-blue  shade. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  new 
introductions  from  Japan,  however,  is  P.  Fran- 
chetti, which  has  fruits  as  large  as  duck's  eggs 
and  of  a  charming  shade  of  red  or  orange-ver- 
milion. As  seen  in  the  sunlight  or  by  lamp- 
light the  inflated  calyces  are  most  brilliant,  and 
being  translucent  they  look  exactly  like  minii- 
ture  fairy  lamps  or  diminutive  Chinese  lanterns 
as  seen  amid  their  own  soft  green  leaves  or  as 
tastefully  arranged  along  with  other  suitable 
green  foliage. 

This  new  variety  was  introduced  direct  from 
Japan  two  years  or  so  ago  by  Mr.  J.  Veitoh,  of 
Chelsea,  and  it  has  been  growing  and  fruiting 
most  luxuriantly  this  autumn  in  the  nursery 
trial  grounds  at  Langley,  where  it  has  been 
much  admired.  The  plant  likes  a  deep,  rich, 
sandy  soil,  well  tilled  so  that  its  rhizomes  can 
run  freely  underground,  and  the  result  is  a 
little  forest  of  stalks  from  which  droop  and 
glow  the  little  balloon-shaped  fruits  during  the 
later  months  of  the  year.  A  bed  on  the  Grass 
devoted  to  these  two  varieties  of  Physalis,  viz  , 
P.  Franchetti  in  the  centre  and  a  belt  or  circle 
of  P.  Alkekengi  around  the  outside,  would 
form  a  novel  feature  in  autumn  that  would  not 
easily  be  forgotten.  In  .lapan  the  fruits  of  both 
these  red-fruited  kinds  are  utilised  in  the  native 
cookery  much  as  we  use  the  nearly  related 
Lyoopersicimi  or  Tomato,  but  it  is  as  decorative 
plants  that  they  best  deserve  attention  in  our 
northern   gardens.     Both   are   perfectly  hardy 


herbaceous  plants,  and  once  well  planted,  re- 
quire no  further  attention  except  a  rich  top- 
dressing  over  their  roots  every  autumn  or 
winter  so  as  to  ensure  robust  growth  and  larger 
fruits. 

A  large  bed  or  border  of  these  forms  of  Phy- 
salis would  prove  a  most  novel  and  interesting 
feature  in  all  public  parks  and  gardens,  and  in 
many  private  establishments  the  brilliant 
fruits  would  be  most  acceptable  for  all  kinds 
of  autumnal  and  winter  decorations. 

F.  W.  BUKBIDGE. 


Cordyline  indivisa  in  flower.  — Mr.   Dor- 

rien  Smith  has  bloomed  the  true  Cordyline  in- 
divisa in  his  Tresco  garden,  and  has  just  sent  me 
part  of  his  home-saved  crop  of  seed.  It  is  the 
broad-leaved  variety  we  rarely  see  in  greenhouses, 
leaves  3  feet  to  4  feet  long,  3  inches  to  .j  inches 
wide,  olive-green,  with  fine  vermilion-red  lines. 
It  grows  in  the  open  ground  at  Tresco  Abbey, 
and  when  I  was  there  in  April  it  was  in  flower, 
and  he  said  it  should  be  photographed.  The 
pendulous  flower-spike  is  quite  dift'erent  from  that 
of  all  other  species  of  Cordyline  I  know. — 
F.  W.  B. 

Beliadcnna  Lily  in  Norfolk.— At  page  386 
J.  Crook  alludes  to  the  thriving  condition  of 
this  beautiful  Lily  at  Didlington  Hall,  and  in- 
forms us  that  the  plants  are  growing  in  a  border 
at  some  distance  from  a  south  wall.  This  latter 
fact  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  this  Lily  at  Didlington,  as  at  Gunton, 
in  the  same  county,  Mr.  Allan  tried  for  years  to 
grow  it  in  a  similar  position,  but  failed.  Several 
years-  since,  however,  he  made  a  narrow  border 
about  IS  inches  wide  and  a  foot  deep  close  up  to 
the  wall  of  the  plant  stove.  The  hot-water  pipes 
inside  the  stove  kept  the  border  always  in  a 
warm  state.  Here  the  Lily  has  grown  vigorously 
and  bloomed  freely,  the  flower-stems  being  very 
strong.      When  at  Blickling  last  autumti  I  saw 

the  same  plan  had  been  adopted,  and  Mr.  Oolet's 

plants  were  blooming  freely. — .1.  C. 


CIMICIFDGA  SIMPLEX. 
In  a  recent  note  on  this  plant  I  referred  to 
"  Index  Kewensis  "  as  an  authority  for  what  I 
said.  For  the  last  twenty  years  1  have  been 
trying,  with  more  orlesssuccesSjto  get  thenomen- 
clature  of  hardy  garden  plants,  if  not  correct,  at 
least  consistent  in  England  ;  and  I  bought  that 
expensive  work — "  Index  Kewensis,"  which  is 
only  just  completed — with  a  view  to  help  in  this 
direction.  I  believed  that  the  plan  of  the  work 
was  to  give  the  synonyms  or  obsolete  names  of 
species  in  italics,  whilst  the  name  authorised  at 
Kew  is  printed  in  upright  square  type  ;  and  I 
found  the  name  Cimicifuga  simplex  (Wormsk. ) 
printed  in  italics  and  reference  made  to 
C.  fretida  (Linn.)  printed  in  square  type.  I 
am  now  told  on  high  authority  that  C.  simplex 
is  the  correct  specific  name,  and  that  the  ' '  Index 
Kewensis,"  is  no  authority  for  the  correctness 
of  any  name,  and  am  referred  to  a  passage  in 
the  printed  address  of  the  director  of  Kew  to 
the  botanical  section  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  which  says  of  "  Index 
Kewensis  :  "  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  is  anything  more  than  the  name  signifies,  or 
that  it  expresses  any  opinion  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  names  themselves."  The  address  goes 
onto  say  that  there  is  "one  species  of  Fim- 
bristylis  of  which  there  are  135  published  names 
under  six  genera."  I  conclude  that,  as  far  as 
"Index  Kewensis"  is  concerned,  all  the  135 
are  of  equal  authority,  and  those  who  poss(  ss  j 
the  plant  may  take  their  choice.  Amateurs,  I 
am  afraid,  generally  suppose  that  synonyms  of 
species  are  limited  to  one  or  two  in  each,  and 
hardly  understand  fully  the  perplexities  of 
botanists.     As  regards  the  particular  plant  about 


which  I  wrote — C.  simplex — I  am  told  that 
though  it  has  lost  its  distinctive  simplicity, 
which  De  Candolle  considered  its  only  special 
character  (we  all  know  that  plants  thus  change 
their  character  in  cultivation),  it  is  really  a  dis- 
tinct species  from  C.  fcetida  (Lin.),  with  which 
it  was  formerly  confounded.  I  make  this  some- 
what long  statement  because  I  am  really  sorry 
to  have  questioned  a  name  which  was  de- 
liberately and  purposely  retained  and  authorised 
at  Kew.  The  authorities  at  Kew  will,  I  am 
sure,  admit  that  they  have  often  exhibited  in  the 
hardy  beds  plants  under  the  names  sent  with 
the  plants  by  nurserymen,  and  that  those  names 
have  often  proved  incorrect  ;  but  it  is  important 
to  know  that  names  which  seem  to  be  preferred 
and  adopted  in  "  Index  Kewensis  "  may  also 
hs  incorrect,  and  that  the  hand  list  of  herbaceous 
plants  alone  contains  the  names  which  nursery- 
men and  amateurs  will  be  safe  in  adopting. 
Edge  Hall,  Malpas.  C.   Wolley-Dod. 

P.S. — Some  time  ago,  in  a  note  headed 
"  Telekiaformosa,"  I  stated  that  Buphthalmum 
grandiflorum  and  B.  salicifolium  appeared  to  be 
made  synonyms  in  the  "  Kew  Hand  List." 
The  error  was  mine,  and  I  find  the  names  are 
printed  quite  correctly  in  that  list. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Ostrowakia  magnifica. — The  propagation  of 
this  plint  may  be  by  young  growths  and  by  root 
division.  In  the  case  of  young  growths  these  ap- 
pear early  and  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
case  of  old  plants.  Bare  dow.i  to  the  roots  and 
take  the  growths  when  2  inches  to  4  inches  long 
with  a  mor.sel  of  the  tuber  as  you  would  Dahlias, 
be  sure  and  let  the  milky  sap  dry  up,  then  treat  as 
Dahlias.       The    root-dividing   should  be  done   in 


Physalis  Franchetti^  cut  in  half  to  show  berry, 

July  or  August,  by  which  time  the  plants  are 
turning  sere.  From  the  unusual  form  and 
character  of  the  roots,  their  division  for  increase 
is  exceptional.  The  roots  are  very  thick,  succulent 
and  contorted  at  sharp  angles,  and  the  bulky 
points,  which  may  either  have  gone  deeply  down 
or  come  close  to  the  surface,  are  capable  of  being 
taken  for  the  vegetating  ends.     It  is  essential  to 
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80  deal  with  the  roots  that  there  can  be  no  mistake 
as  to  which  end  before  being  cut  was  in  the  direc^ 
tionof  the  crown  of  the  parent  stock.  When  I 
take  up  the  roots  I  cut  the  thick  roots  into  pieces 
the  size  of  one's  finger,  and  mark  the  upper  end  at 
once  by  a  little  slit.  All  the  pieces  are  placed  in 
a  dry  place  until  the  milk  dries  up  and  the  cut 
parts  heal,  then  they  are  stuck  into  dry  sand  nine- 
pins fashion  with  the  slit  ends  upwards,  the  box- 
placed  in  a  sunny  frame  and  near  the  glass  tor 
the  remainder  of  the  summer.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  secure  the  roots  against  decay  from  damp,  to 
get  possibly  a  little  tuft  of  fibre  at  the  bottom,  but 
chiefly  rudimentary  crowns.  The  latter,  by  the  aid 
of  the  strong  light  and  long  days,  soon  appear 
round  the  exposed  cut  in  the  form  of  wart-like  ex- 
cresences.  These  are  usually  ready  to  put  into 
3-inch  pots  by  October,  but  if  the  little  crowns 
should  become  white  and  soft,  pot  immediately 
even  if  a  month  earlier,  as  they  otherwise  would 
not  be  fit  for  the  deep  planting  in  the  open,  which 
some  might  prefer  to  do  rather  than  pot,  and 
even  for  potting  the  too  advanced  baby  crowns 
would  be  liable  to  rot.  Such  young  stock  should 
be  kept  on  the  dry  side  till  growth  fairly  sets  in 
in  spring,  and  even  old  plants  are  better  for  being 
kept  so. 

Primula     stifffutescens.  —  This     rare    and 
curious  species,  distinct  from  all   others   in  the 
way  indicated  by  its  name,  is,  provided  you  have 
a  fair-sized  old  plant  to  operate  upon,  of  quite 
easy  propagation  if  dealt,  with  at  the  right  time, 
and  that  is  when   growth  has  stopped  and   the 
leaves  become  firm.     Its  leaves  are  of  course  firm 
in  spring,  but  that  is  not  the  best  time,  becau.se 
the  new  thick   roots  are  not  due  to  push  at  that 
season.     Autumn  (September  or  October)  is  the 
time,  and  if  the  cuttings  are  made  with  a  piece  of 
the  stout  and  almost  woody  stems,  and  inserted 
in    sand   and    kept  damp,  roots  are  emitted  in 
two  or  three  weeks.     The  young  plant  may  either 
be  left  in  the  sand  all  the  winter  or  potted  in  a 
firm   compost  of   chopped  turf  and  sand.     It  is 
necessary   to  keep    the  collars   dry.     Pot  plants 
can  be  easily  kept  in  a  cold  frame.     In  the  case  of 
plants  in  the  open,  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass. 
Those  who   know  the  habit   of  the   species  will 
understand   the  why  and  wherefore   of   this,  as, 
owing  to  the  tender  and  thick  succulent  stems 
having  been  brought  artificially  close  to  the  sur- 
face,  rot  would   ensue  if  damp  lodged  at  those 
parts.     In  the  normal  state  of  a  mature  specimen 
all  the  green  parts  are  terminal  on  woody  forked 
stems.     Beyond  a  doubt  mature  plants  can  stand 
our  worst  winters.  J-  Wood. 
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tions   to  the  contemplative  man,  who  sees   with 
Homer  that — 


The  race  of  man  like  leaves  on  trees  is  found- 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground. 
Besides,   in   many  cases   the   natural   dead    leaf 
covering  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  plants,  whose 
roots   are   protected   by   it   against   their  winter 
trials.     Most  of  the  sweepings  in   shrubberies  and 
the  rougher  parts  of  the  pleasure  ground  are  not 
only  a  waste  of  labour  and  money,  but  actually 
injurious.     At  the  same  time  there  comes  a  time, 
especially  in  a  sudden  leaf  fall  like  that  of  189.5, 
when  the  garden  proper  must  have  its  paths  and 
grass  swept.     In  carrying  this  process  out  we  are 
far  from  having  exhausted  the  resources  of  civih- 
sation.     The  gardener  enters  upon  his  leafy  war 
with   the  old   broom    or   besom  which  has  come 
down    to    us    from    antiquity.     We    have    lawn 
mowers,   garden  hose,  and  many   other  modern 
mechanical  helps,  but  the  tedious  and  wasteful 
broom  still  rules  our  autumn   garden.     The  pur- 
port of  this  note  is  to  ask  why  our  horticultural 
instrument  makers  do  not  take  up  the  problem  ot 
a  mechanical  leaf  sweeper,  something  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  enlarged  carpet  sweeper,  with  a  box 
behind  into  which  a  revolving  wire  brush  in  front 
should  brush  the  leaves.     Not  only  would  such  a 
machine  save  immensely  in  labour,  but  it  would 
in  small  places  save  the  grass  plot  from  an  im- 
mense  amount   of   injury  now  annually  inflicted 
upon  it  by  the  vicious  work  of  the  broom— often 
a  veritable  besom  of   destruction.     With   a  leaf 
sweeper  going  its  rounds  once  a  week  we  could 
still    in    moderation    enjoy    our  autumn    feast   of 
leaves,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  gardeners 
time  for  their   proper  work,  which   incessant  leaf 
sweeping  most  certainly  does  not.— J.  I.  R- 


Ferns. 


A  dwarf  Begonia.— Under  the  name  of  Be- 
gonia Vernon  nain  "Pierre  precieuse"  there  is  an 
illustration  in  the  French  journal  Lc  Jardin  of  an 
extremely  dwarf  form  of  the  coloured-leaved 
variety  of  B.  semperflorens.  As  B.  Vernon  has 
already  attained  considerable  popularity  as  a  bed- 
ding plant,  in  all  probability  its  dwarf  form  will 
be  much  sought  after  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
an  article  accompanying  the  illustration  it  is 
recommended  for  various  purposes,  among  others 
that  of  carpet  bedding,  so  that  it  must  be  indeed 
of  low  growth.  To  secure  uniformity,  it  is  re- 
commended to  propagate  it  by  cuttings  or  divi- 
sion, as  by  either  method  a  considerable  number 
may  soon  be  obtained,  and  it  is  feared  that  seed- 
lings will  show  a  certain  amount  of  variability. 
This  dwarf  variety  is  not  yet  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, but  is  announced  for  distribution  in  the 
apring  of  1890, — H.  P. 


Leaf  sweeping.— At  this  season  the  main  task 
of  the  gardener  consists  in  sweeping  up  the  fallen 
leaves  Irom  paths  and  lawns,  and  the  ordinary 
workman  enters  upon  an  almost  insensate  struggle 
to  restore  neatness  to  Nature.  Personally,  I  like  a 
certain  amount  of  disorder  in  our  gardens  in  the 
autumn,  for  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  their  rustle  in 
the  wind,  their  pleasant  odour,  and  the  moral 
lessons  they  may  teach  are  all  pleasant  or  sugges- 


gold'and  silver  gymnogrammas. 

While  there  are  two  or  three  Adiantums  and  a 
few  Nothoclffinas  and  Cheilanthes  with  foliage 
either  golden  or  silvery  on  their  under  side,  the 
Gymnogrammas  are,  according  to  garden  classi- 
fication, much  more  numerous  and  offer  also  a 
much  greater  variety  of  colours.     Botanically 
speaking,  nearly  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  Gymno- 
grammas in  cultivation  are  represented  by  two 
species  only,   for  Hooker  and  Baker  in  their 
"  Synopsis  Filicum  "  bring  nearly  all  the  forms 
now  found  in  gardens  under  the  denomination 
of  varieties  of  two  species  only— G.  calomelanos, 
a  West  Indian  species,  and  G.  tartarea,  a  native 
of    Tropical    America.     According    to   Baker's 
theory,  these  two  species,  which  in  their  natural 
state  have  their  foliage  of  a  silvery  nature,  are 
very  variable,  including  as  they  do  a  variety  of 
forms   which  are    connected   by    very   gradual 
shades  of  colour  of  the  powder  with  which  their 
under  side  is  covered,  and  which  forms  their 
most  attractive  as  also  their  most    distinctive 
character.     Whether  such  plants  as  G.  ohryso- 
phylla  and   G.   Massoni,    for    instance,  whose 
fronds  have  their  under  side  respectively  of  a 
bright  and  of  a  deep  yellow,  are  simply  varietal 
forms  or  species  proper  is  of  little  import  so  far 
as  garden  purposes  are  considered,  for  they  are 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view  totally  distinct 
and  essentially  different,  although   similar   in 
habit  and  in  botanical  characters  to  the  typical 
species  with  which  they  are  said  to  be  so  closely 
connected,   and,   wrongly  or  rightly,  they  are 
usually  considered  as  distinct  species.     Some- 
timeH,    in    fact,   plants   are   found   which  bear 
fronds  suffused  with  white  and  yellow  powder 
at  the  same  time.     This  form  of  dimorphism  in 
colours  may  frequently  be   ob.served  in  forms 
derived  from  the  calomelanos  type,  which  also 
sometimes  produce  fronds  provided  with    the 
I  usual  coating  on  one  half,  whereas  the  other 


portion  is  completely  destitute  of  the  coloured 
powder.  Such  instances,  however,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  curiosities.  The  same  remark 
is  also  applicable  to  the  forms  with  forked  or 
crested  fronds,  which  under  cultivation  Gymno- 
grammas have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  produce  ; 
of  these,  G.  Parsonsi  and  G.  Wettenhailiana  are 
excellent  examples. 

The  genus  Gymnogramma,  so  far  as  the  gold 
and  silver  representatives  of  it  are  concerned, 
is  almost  exclusively  composed   of   plants   in- 
digenous to  hot  climates,  with  foliage  more  or 
less  finely  divided,  and  requiring  under  culti- 
vation a  minimum  temperature  of  o5°  in  winter. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  all  Gymnogrammas 
are  very  ornamental,  and  that  the  majority  of 
them  may  be  grown  with  success  in   hanging 
baskets,  in  which  position  they  show  the  beau- 
tiful  colours    of   their    foliage    to    perfection. 
Wherever  it  is  practicable  this  way  of  cultivat- 
ing them  is  really  the  most  suitable,  as  these 
plants   are  fond  of  light  and  also  of  an  atmo- 
sphere drier  than  that  found  in  the  ordinary 
fernery  or  warm  plant  house.     Owing  to  their 
great  dimensions  and  robust  growth,  some  kinds, 
however,  are  more  successfully  grown  in  pots. 
As  a  general  rule    and  with  few   exceptions, 
Gymnogrammas   should  be  potted  firmly  in  a 
material  of  a  light  and  permeable  nature   made 
up  of  two  parts  of  fibrous  peat,   one  part  of 
leaf-mould,  or  if  this  is  not  readily  procurable, 
the  same  quantity  of  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss 
may  be  substituted,  and  one  part  of  silver  sand. 
As  they  not  only   suffer  from   the   effects    of 
watering  overhead,  but   as  under  such  circum- 
stances   they   present   a   wretched   appearance 
through  the  white  or  yellow  meal  being  easily 
displaced  by  the  slightest  sprinkling  of  water 
over  their  foliage,  these  plants  when  grown  in 
pots  should  not  be  mixed  among  other  Ferns, 
but  be  kept  by  themselves  and  out  of  reach  of  the 
water  from  the  syringe.     Although  particularly 
fond  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  Gymnogrammas  suffer 
if  water  is  not  freely  administered  at  the  roots, 
and  lax  treatment  in  this  respect  is  often  fatal 
to   them,  or,    at   all   events,   accounts   for  the 
poor  state  and  diminutive  size  in  which  one  fre- 
quently sees  them  in  general  collections,  as  they 
invariably   take   months   to   recover  from   one 
day's  drought  when  they  are  not  killed  outright 
by  it.     They  grow  very  well  and   get  a  much 
better  colour  if  kept  without,  or  with  only  very 
light  shading,  the  light  never  being  too  much 
for  them,  provided  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  it  from  the   first,  and  that  good  ventilation 
is  provided  in  the  house  or  part  of  the  house 
devoted  to  their  culture.     The  propagation  of 
Gymnogrammas  is  readily  effected  by  means  of 
their  spores,  which  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance, even  in  young  plants,  and  which  germinate 
freely  and  make  handsome  specimens  during  the 
course  of  one  year. 

The  following  are  the  most  distinct  and  the 
most  beautiful  species  and  varieties  known  in 
gardens,  with  foliage  either  golden  or  silvery 
underneath :  — 


Golden  Varieties. 

G.  Alstoni.e.— This  remarkably  handsome 
plant,  of  garden  origin,  appears  to  be  a  variety  of 
G.  chrysophylla,  which  it  resembles  in  general 
aspect.  The  peculiarity,  which  greatly  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  plant  and  which  renders  it  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  form,  is  the  way  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  its  leaflets  is  turned  upwards 
and  gracefully  incurved,  making  the  upper  side 
of  the  fronds  appear  as  if  dotted  all  over  with 
little  golden  globules.  It  is  also  an  exceedingly 
good  grower  and  reproduces  itself  fairly  true  from 
spores. 

G.  oiiRYSoniYLLA.  —  This  beautifully  coloured 
plant  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  the 
West    Indies,    being    found  abundantly    in    the 
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islands  of  Martinique  and  San  Domingo.  Its 
handsome  fronds,  produced  in  great  abundance 
from  a  closely-set  crown,  are  usually  from 
18  inches  to  24  inches  long,  sometimes  longer, 
including  the  stout,  round,  chestnut-brown  stalks 
on  which  they  are  borne,  and  which  keep  them  in 
a  nearly  erect  position,  giving  the  whole  plant  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  golden  shuttlecock,  and 
showing  the  bright  yellow  colour  of  their  under 
side  to  great  advantage.  In  reference  to  this 
plant,  E.  J.  Lowe,  in  his  extensive  work  "  Ferns 
British  and  Exotic,"  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  says:  "Of  all 
the  Ferns  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  perhaps 
no  species  is  so  universally  admired  as  Gymno- 
gramma  chrysophylla,  the  king  of  the  Gold  Ferns." 
G.  DECoMrosiTA. — Although  it  has  been  reported 
and  described  as  having  been  raised  in  the  late 
Mr.   Gair's   collection   in   Scotland,  this   strong- 


pinnii?,  the  basal  pair  being  the  longest ;  these 
pinna3  are  divided  into  small  pinnules,  which  are 
again  split  into  several  minute  finger-like  lobes, 
giving  the  whole  plant  a  finely-dissected  appear- 
ance. It  may  be  noted  here  that  this  lovely  plant 
reproduces  itse'.f  freely  and  true  from  spores. 

G.  GRANDicBi's. — This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  all  the  known  Gold  Ferns.  Its 
ironds,  which  sometimes  reach  18  inches  in  length, 
u  eluding  cheir  stalks,  are  spear-shaped  and  three 
times  uivided  to  the  midrib ;  their  distinctive 
character,  however,  lies  in  the  broadly  tasselled 
nature  of  the  drooping  apex.  The  underside  is 
densely  coated  with  a  powder  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  the  segments,  instead  of  being  rounded 
or  blunt  as  usual,  are  conspicuously  pointed.  This 
beautiful  form  is  best  propagated  by  the  division 
of  the  crowns,  although  it  is  a  slow  process,  as 


is  a  native  of  Guadaloupe,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Caribbee  Islands.  On  account  of  its  slender  habit 
and  its  light  colour,  the  general  appearance  of 
this  form  is  very  much  that  of  a  plant  half  way 
between  G.  sulphurea  and  G.  chrysophylla,  as  its 
fronds  are  much  more  slender  and  their  leaflets 
more  finely  cut  than  those  of  the  latter  species, 
while  their  under  side  is  of  a  much  darker  colour 
than  that  of  the  fronds  of  G.  sulphurea. 

G.  Martensi. — E.  J.  Lowe  states  that  Link 
considered  this  Fern,  which  he  gives  simply  as  a 
native  of  South  America,  as  a  hybrid  variety  be- 
tween G.  calomelanos  and  G.  chrysophylla  ;  also 
that  under  similar  cultivation  the  latter  species  is 
less  in  size,  more  triangular  in  form,  has  the 
pinnules  more  expanded,  and  is  not  so  sharply 
pointed  at  the  extremity  of  the  pinnae.  The  fronds 
of  G.  Martensi  are  18  inches  to  24  inches  long. 


-juse^ 
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Oymnogramma  Laucheana  at  Warley  Place.    From  a  photograph  by  Miss  E.  A.  Willmott, 


growing  species,  which  by  its  habit  as  also  by  the 
nature  of  its  fronds,  which  are  fully  24  inches  long 
and  12  inches  broad,  suggests  a  natural  hybrid  be- 
tween the  lovely  G.  Pearcei  and  the  golden  G. 
chrysophylla,  is  given  by  Baker  as  a  species 
"  probably  Andine,"  and  by  Nicholson  as  a  "native 
of  South  America,  introduced  in  1873."  Whether 
a  species  or  a  variety,  G.  decomposita  is  a  remark- 
ably handsome  and  totally  distinct  Fern  with 
somewhat  the  habit  of  G.  pulchella,  but  when  in  a 
young  state  much  more  finely  divided  and  scantily 
furnished  with  powder.  This  powder  is  white  or 
nearly  so,  but  as  the  plant  gets  older  it  becomes 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour  and  covers  the  stalks, 
but  seldom  extends  to  the  leafy  portion  of  the 
fronds,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  finely-cut 
G.  Pearcei.  Its  fronds  are  four  times  divided 
nearly  to  the  midrib  and  furnished  with  triangular 


seedlings  seldom  reproduce  the  plant  in  its  true 
characters 

G.  Laucheana. — The  fronds  of  this  beautiful 
and  symmetrical  form,  of  dense  habit  and  smaller 
dimensions  than  G.  chrysophylla,  from  which 
sptcies  it  is  thought  to  be  issue,  are  ([uite  triangular 
in  shape,  and  are  borne  on  stout  stalks  only 
sufficiently  long  to  give  them  a  gracefully  arching 
appearance.  They  seldom  measure  more  than  18 
inches  long,  and  their  under  side  is  of  a  par- 
ticularly bright  and  uniform  golden  colour,  which 
increases  in  depth  as  the  fronds  become  older. 
This  very  variable  variety  has  produced  several 
forms,  and  notably  the  one  called  gigantea,  with 
fronds  much  longer,  but  not  triangular. 

G.  L'Herminieri. —  According  to  Lowe,  this 
uncommon  Gold  Fern,  which  undoubtedly  is  the 
prettiest  of  the  manylightformsof  G.  chrysophylla, 


twice  divided  to  the  midrib  and  furnished  with 
spear-shaped  leaflets,  the  segments  of  which  are 
conspicuously  and  sharply  toothed  ;  the  colour  of 
their  upper  surface  is  a  dull  yellowish-green, 
whilst  beneath  they  are  profusely  covered  with  a 
rich  deep  yellow  powder. 

G.  triangularis. — This  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Californian  Gold  Fern,  being,  according  to 
Eaton,  very  common  on  rocky  hills  nearly 
throughout  California,  extending  northward  to 
Oregon  and  southward  to  Ecuador.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  and  thoroughly  distinct  species  with  ele- 
gant triangular  little  fronds  about  3  inches  each 
way  independent  of  their  slender,  dark  chestnut- 
brown,  glossy  stalks  6  inches  to  12  inches  long 
and  produced  in  tufts.  The  fronds  are  of  a  some- 
what leathery  texture,  smooth,  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour  on  their  upper  surface,  while  their 
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under  side  is  densely  coated  with  a  powder  which 
varies  from  deep  orange  to  sulphur  colour,  and 
occasionally  even  to  white.  The  temperature  ot 
a  cool  greenhouse  suits  it  best  all  the  year  round. 
G.  M.-issoNi.— As  a  Gold  Fern,  and  also  as  a 
decorative  plant,  this  Gymnogramma,  the  origin 
of  which  is  apparently  unknown,  is  very  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  length  of  its  fronds,  which 
are  spear-shaped,  handsomely  golden  beneath, 
somewhat  loose,  and  of  a  pendulous  habit,  making 
it  an  excellent  plant  for  hanging  baskets  of  large 
dimensions. 

G.  Mayi.— In  habit  as  well  as  in  general  as- 
pect this  variety,  of  garden  origin,  is  very  similar 
to  the  better-known  G.  peruviana  argyrophylla, 
from  which  no  doubt  it  is  issue.  It  is,  however, 
cf  a  more  robust  constitution,  and  the  farinose 
powder  with  which  its  fronds,  more  massive  than 
those  of  the  above-named  species,  are  covered  on 
both  surfaces,  instead  of  being  a  pure  white,  is 
nf  a  light  sulphur- vellow,  and  is  also  notice  ible. 
though  in  less  quantity,  on  the  entire  surface  of 
the  stalks.  ,  .  ,     .     ■ 

G.  oiHRACEA.-This  Gold  Fern,  which  is  by 
F.aker  considered  as  a  variety  of  G.  tartarea,  from 
which  it  differs  essentially  through  the  bright 
yellow  colour  of  the  under  side  of  its  fronds,  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  probably  the  most  accommo- 
dating of  all  the  Gymnogrammas  as  regards  tem- 
perature, as  it  succeeds  equally  well  in  a  green- 
house or  in  the  stove.  Its  fronds,  which  are  also 
produced  in  greater  abundance  than  those  of  most 
other  species  or  varieties,  have  their  pinnre  very 
regular,  closely  set,  and  only  the  lowest  ones  are 
distinctly  toothed  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  shining 
green  above,  which  forms  a  very  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  yellow  colour  of  their  under  side. 

G.  Parsonsi.— This  beautifully  crested  form,  of 
garden  origin,  is  of  comparatively  dwarf  dimen- 
sions, its  fronds,  densely  coated  with  bright 
golden  powder  underneath,  seldom  exceeding  12 
inches  in  length.  They  are  of  upright  habit  and 
particularly  handsome  and  interesting,  through 
their  extremities  being  formed  into  a  broad,  but 
tinely  divided  tassel,  while  each  pinna  terminates 
in  a  crest,  becoming  smaller  as  it  reaches  towards 
the  base  of  the  fronds.  It  should  be  remarked 
here  that  it  is  very  liable  to  damping  off,  through 
accumulation  of  moisture  in  the  tassels  and  crests 
of  the  fronds  during  the  winter,  when  it  must  be 
kept  in  a  particularly  dry  place  and  as  close  to 
the  light  as  possible.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  of  the  crested  forms  of  golden  Gymno- 
grammas known,  because  it  is  easily  reproduced 
from  spores,  although  it  is  somewhat  variable  in 
its  mode  of  cristation,  producing  plants  with 
fronds  whose  crests  are  of  a  more  or  lees  flattened 
nature  ;  whereas  those  of  G.  Parsonsi  type  form  a 
regular  golden  tassel  at  their  extremity. 

G.  Wettenhalliana.— This  very  distiiict  va- 
riety is  of  garden  origin.  In  good  varieties  the 
fronds,  besides  having  their  extremities  orna- 
mented by  a  large  corymb,  bear  also  dense  crests 
at  the  points  of  all  their  pinn.x-.  The  colour  of 
their  under  sides  is  pale  sulphur  or  lemon,  some- 
times paler  still,  as  seedlings  of  it  vary  very  much 
in  colour  and  also  in  cristation. 

G.  sfLi'HCKEA.— A  pretty,  small-growing  spe- 
cies, native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  one  which  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  delicate  cutting  of  its 
fronds,  as  also  by  their  soft  texture  and  their 
decidedly  spear  shape.  They  seldom  exceed  9 
inches  in  length  and  :i  inches  in  breadth.  The 
pinnules  are  pale  green  above  and  profusely 
covered  beneath  with  a  brilliant  sulphur-yellow 
farinose  powder,  of  which  there  is  also  an  occa- 
sional sprinkling  on  their  upper  surface.  Unfor- 
timatcly,  this  pretty  little  species  is  more  dilh- 
cult  than  other  Gymnogrammas  to  grow  from  one 
year  to  another,  and  should  be  kept  during  the 
winter  nionths  as  close  to  the  light  as  possible  and 
comparatively  dry,  or  at  least  "  on  the  dry  side  " 
at  the  roots. 

G.  Vkitchi.— A  beautiful  variety  of  garden 
origin,  considered  as  being  a  hybrid  between  (i. 
chry80i)hylla  and  G.  Pearcei  robusta.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  handsomest  Gymnogrammas 
known,  having  the  finest  cut  pinnules  of  all  the 


golden  species  and  varieties  known  ;  it  is  also  the 
most  robust  in  habit  and  of  a  very  light  aiid 
graceful  aspect.  Its  tufted  fronds,  which  attain 
S  feet  to  4  feet  in  length,  are  elegantly  arching  all 
round  ;  their  stalks,  somewhat  slender  and  of  a 
chestnut-brown  colour,  are  covered  with  sulphur- 
yellow  powder,  which  extends  to  their  leafy  por- 
tion. The  pinnules  are  cut  into  segments  so  hne 
as  to  impart  to  the  fronds  a  lace-like  aspect. 

G.  calomelancs.— This  very  handsome  and  ex- 
tremely variable  species,  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  also  of  the  Tropical  West  African 
Islands,  is  one  of  the  largest-growing  kinds  of  gold 
and  silver  Ferns.  Its  fronds,  abundantly  pro- 
duced and  bending  outwards,  often  measured  feet 
to  3  feet  in  length  and  1  foot  in  breadth.  Their 
spear-shaped  leaflets,  often  cut  down  quite  to  the 
midrib,  are  closely  set  and  divided  into  distinct 
toothed  pinnules  of  a  somewhat  leathery  texture, 
dull  green  on  their  upper  surface,  but  entirely 
covered  underneath  with  creamy  white  farinose 
powder. 

Silver  Varieties. 

Gyjinograjima  argentea.— a  very  pretty  spe- 
cies, of  dwarf  habit,  with  elegant  little  fronds 
borne  on  slender,  glossy  stalks  3  inches  to  6  inches 
long  and  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour.  Their 
leafy  portion,  divided  into  leaflets  3  inches  to 
4  inches  long  and  2  inches  broad,  is  of  a  soft, 
papery  texture.  Their  under  side  is  coated  with 
a  white  powder,  while  the  spore  masses  are  of  a 
peculiar  pale  brown  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
Natal  and  the  Mascarene  Islands  and  a  very  rare 
plant.  A  variety  of  it,  named  G.  aurea,  has  its 
fronds  coated  with  yellow  powder  ;  this  is  found 
in  Madagascar,  Bourbon  and  Angola. 

G.  Pearcei.— This  exceedingly  elegant  species, 
native  of  Peru,  is  entirely  distinct  from  all  other 
Gymnogrammas.  Its  beautiful  and  most  elegant 
fronds  are  more  finely  divided  than  those  of  any 
other  species  or  variety.  The  fronds,  which  are 
borne  on  glossy  stalks  6  in.  to  9  in.  long  and  of.  a 
bright  chestnut-brown  colour,  are  of  a  thin, 
papery  texture  and  of  a  dark  shining  green 
colour  above,  while  the  under  side  is  sparingly 
dusted  with  white  powder,  which  extends  a,long 
the  stalks  and  to  the  crown  of  the  plant.  G. 
Pearcei  has,  unfortunately,  become  very  scarce  in 
collections. 

G.  Pearcei  robusta.— Like  the  typical  species, 
of  which  it  is  an  accidental  seedling  of  compara- 
tively recent  production,  this  variety  has  some- 
what triangular-shaped  fronds  of  a  dark  green 
colour  and  very  finely  cut,  but  these  are  narrower 
at  the  base  and  more  elongated  towards  the 
summit ;  in  other  respects  it  is  larger  in  all  its 
parts  and  of  a  much  more  robust  constitution. 
The  under  side  of  the  fronds,  the  lower  portion  of 
their  stalks,  and  the  crown  itself  are  covered  with 
white  powder.  It  also  differs  from  the  typical 
plant,  which  usually  has  but  one  single  crown,  in 
forming,  even  when  in  a  young  state,  a  tuft  of 
crowns,  from  which  many  stalks  arise,  giving  the 
plant  a  denser  habit  and  the  appearance  of  being 
better  furnished  than  the  typical  species.  This 
variety  has  only  recently  been  known  to  produce 
spores  ;  its  propagation,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the 
division  of  the  crowns,  which  operation  is  safely 
performed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

G.  perdviana  .\RGYRoriiVLLA. — This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  and  most  distinct  of  all  the 
known  Gymnogrammas  with  silvery  foliage,  and 
dilfers  from  most  other  known  kinds  by  having  its 
massive  fronds  heavily  dusted  on  their  upper  as 
well  as  on  their  under  surface  with  snow-white 
powder.  Its  splendid  fronds,  24  inches  to  .'iO 
mches  long  and  about  15  inches  in  their  broader 
part,  are  comparatively  broad  and  blunt.  It  is  of 
excellent  habit  and  of  remarkably  good  consti- 
tution, and  on  a  specimen  in  good  health  the 
thickness  of  the  white  powder  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  its  fronds  is  such  that  nearly  all  traces  of 
green  have  disappeared  and  the  plant  presents  a 
glaucous  or  bluish  white  appearance ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  that  account  it 
is  more  likely  than  any  other  sort  to  suffer  should 
its  foliage  get  wetted  over.  It  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  reproducing  itself  true  from  spores. 


G.  SCHIZOPHYLLA.— A  very  distinct  species,  na- 
tive of  Jamaica,  which,  though  but  slightly  pro- 
vided with  white  powder,  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  Ferns  through  its  elegant 
contour,  its  graceful  habit,  the  delicate  cutting 
and  the  pleasing  colour  of  its  foliage.  Its  delicate- 
looking  fronds,  which  are  produced  invariably 
from  a  single  crown,  are  borne  on  slender  stalks 
of  a  reddish  brown  hue  ;  they  are  from  18  inches 
to  24  inches  long,  about  6  inches  broad,  and  are 
elegantly  arched.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  Ferns  adapted  for 
growing  in  hanging  baskets  of  medium  dimen- 
sions. This  species  also  differs  from  all  other 
known  Gymnogrammas  in  its  being  proliferous, 
its  fronds  being  forked  towards  their  extremity 
where  a  young  plant  is  produced  ;  this  roots  very 
freely  when  pegged  down  on  a  mixture  of  peat, 
chopped  Sphagnum  and  sand  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. 

G.  s.  GLORiosA.— This  beautiful  variety,  of  gar- 
den origin,  is  of  much  more  robust  habit  than  the 
typical  plant,  and  produces  from  a  central  crown 
fronds  of  much  larger  dimensions  and  of  a  pecu- 
liarly feathery  nature.  It  reproduces  itself  true 
from  spores,  which  are  abundantly  produced,  and 
also  from  young  plants  which  are  found  growing 
not  only  at  the  extremity  of  the  fronds,  as  in  the 
species,  but  even  at  the  end  of  each  leaflet. 

G.  TARTAREA.— This  Very  distinct  and  de- 
servedly popular  species,  which  is  often  found  in 
gardens  here  and  invariably  on  the  Continent 
under  the  name  of  G.  dealbata,  is  a  native  of 
Tropical  America  and  a  thoroughly  distinct 
plant.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  its  fronds  measur- 
ing 24  inches  to  30  inches  long  and  sometimes  12 
inches  broad,  borne  on  firm  stalks  of  a  dark 
chestnut-brown  colour,  and  6  inches  to  12  inches 
long.  The  fronds  are  of  a  dull  green  colour  on 
their  upper  surface,  but  entirely  covered  on  their 
under  side  with  a  thick  coating  of  snowy  white 
farinose  powder,  with  which  the  abundantly  pro- 
duced and  conspicuously  black  spore  masses  form 
a  very  striking  contrast.  S.  G. 


DECIDUOUS  FERNS. 
Among  the  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  few 
lose  their  fronds  entirely  at  any  period  of  the 
year,  yet  among  those  which  do  so  there  are 
some  vary  desirable  species.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  these  get  lost  during  the 
dormant  period,  sometimes  through  improper 
treatment,  and  I  have  known  of  several  in- 
stances where  ^hey  have  been  thrown  away  as 
dead  by  those  not  acc^uainted  with  their  habits. 
In  the  culture  of  all  the  deciduous  Ferns,  it 
is  desirable  to  give  them  such  treatment  as 
will  induce  them  to  go  to  rest  in  the  autumn ;  they 
will  then  have  more  strength  to  start  early  in  the 
year.  If  grown  under  the  ordinary  treatment 
given  to  evergreen  Ferns,  they  will  struggle  on 
nearly  through  the  winter,  but  will  only  make 
weakly  fronds  ;  the  rhizomes  or  crowns  will  be 
weak,  and  consequently  very  late  in  the  spring 
before  they  make  a  start. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  gradually  dry  off  the 
plants  in  the  autumn,  they  should  not  be  kept 
too  dry  after  the  fronds  have  dried  off.  The 
British  Ferns  ripeu  off'  their  fronds  in  the  early 
autumn  when  the  ground  is  very  dry,  but  later 
on,  after  they  are  quite  dormant,  they  get  an 
excess  of  moisture  rather  than  otherwise.  Such 
conditions  no  doubt  apply  more  or  less  to  deci- 
duous exotic  Ferns,  though  I  should  not  re- 
commend giving  more  moisture  than  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  roots  from  suffering,  espe- 
cially when  grown  in  pots.  When  planted  out 
they  will  generally  derive  sufficient  moisture 
from  the  soil,  but  in  elevated  positions  or  where 
the  soil  does  dry  up,  water  should  be  given  occa- 
sionally. I  like,  where  possible,  to  leave  the  old 
fronds  on  after  they  have  ripened  off,  as  they  help 
to  protect  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  besides  in- 
dicating what  the  plants  are. 
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The  Adianturas  are  among  the  most  diflScult 
to  keep.  A.  lumilatum  is  a  pi-etty  plant  for  grow- 
ing in  baskets,  and,  except  that  it  is  deciduous, 
is  a  far  more  desirable  Fern  than  A.  dolabri- 
forme.  A.  palmatum  is  another  very  elegant 
deciduous  Fern.  This  is  inclined  to  keep  grow- 
ing late  on  in  the  winter  if  not  checked  by  being 
kept  cool  and  dry  for  a  time.  A.  specicsum, 
which  under  good  treatment  makes  very  large 
fronds,  requires  great  care  both  in  keeping  the 
plants  while  dormant  and  in  growing  them.  It 
is  not  often  that  good  specimens  are  seen,  though 
it  is,  when  well  grown,  a  most  elegant  Fern. 
The  deciduous  Davallias  give  less  trouble.  D. 
Mariesi,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  loses  all  its 
fronds  annually,  but  the  new  fronds  start  away 
almost  before  the  old  ones  have  ripened  oti'. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  crested  form  of  this.  D. 
bullata  is  another  good  species,  the  rhizomes  of 
which  are  attractive  when  destitute  of  fronds. 
D.  (Leucostegia)  immersa  makes  a  very  fine 
basket  Fern.  D.  (Acrophorus)  pulchra  is  an- 
other deserving  of  notice.  Of  Nephrolepises 
there  are  two  very  desirable  varieties  which 
must  be  included  iu  this  list  ;  they  are  N.  pluma 
and  N.  Bausei,  the  latter,  I  believe,  a  variety  of 
the  former.  Lygodium  japonicum  (usually 
known  in  gardens  as  L.  standees),  though  it 
may  be  kept  green  throughout  the  year,  makes 
more  satisfactory  growth  when  treated  as  de- 
ciduous. 

North  American  Vakieties. 

Among  these  there  are  some  very  beautiful 
deciduous  Ferns.  Adiantum  pedatum,  though 
hardy,  is  well  worth  a  place  iu  the  inter- 
mediate house.  Newly-importei  plants  will 
die  off  early  in  the  autumn,  and  if  started 
in  warmth  early  in  the  year  will  soon  make 
line  plants.  I  believe  this  fine  Fern  is  grown 
much  more  extensively  on  the  Continent  than 
in  this  country.  Ouoclea  sensibilis  is  another 
very  desirable  Fern.  Of  Osmundas,  there  are 
three  which  should  be  included  in  this  list ;  they 
are  O.  cinnamomea,  O.  Claytoniana  and  O.  gra- 
cilis. The  last  closely  resembles  O.  palustris. 
Struthiopteris  peunsylvauica  may  also  be  in- 
cluded. Although  these  North  American  Ferns 
are  quite  hardy,  they  succeed  best  when  grown 
in  a  cool  iiouse,  for  when  fully  exposed  they 
begin  to  grow  early  in  the  year  and  often  get 
cut  back  by  late  frosts.  Good  loamy  compost 
will  suit  all  those  referred  to  ;  started  in  a  little 
warmth  and  given  a  little  liquid  manure,  they 
make  very  fine  fronds.  The  great  beauty  of  all 
the  deciduous  Ferns  is  that  they  have  such  a 
fresh,  green  appearance,  and  make  nice  speci- 
mens with  little  trouble.  A.   He.msley. 


A  GARDEN   STREAMLET. 

It  is  diflicuit  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  run- 
ning water  in  the  flower  garden,  however  in- 
considerable its  volume.  Effects  are  possible 
on  the  slope  of  even  a  tinkling  rill  that  will 
vie  in  simple  loveliness  witli  any  of  the  varied 
beauties  of  a  wide  pleasaunce.  I  know  a  garden 
in  which  naturally  running  water  has  been 
utilised  with  great  success.  Formerly  the  run- 
nel, entering  from  under  an  ivied  wall,  crossed 
the  garden  by  a  subterranean  channel,  flowing 
unseen  and  unheard  below  the  flowers,  even- 
tually passing  out  beneath  the  opposite  wall 
and  high  road  on  its  course  to  join  a  larger 
stream  iu  the  meadow  beyond.  There  being  a 
fair  slope  from  side  to  side  of  the  garden,  it 
was  decided  to  form  a  channel  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  to  endeavour  to  turn  the 
streamlet  into  it.  After  some  little  trouble, 
the  water  being  loth  to  leave  its  underground 
passage,  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  results 


have  been  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  little 
rivulet  now  gurgles  into  the  garden  through  a 
hole  in  the  Ivy-clad  wall,  turns  with  a  swirl  to 
the  right,  and,  skirting  a  rockery  at  the  wall's 
foot,  in  which  Osmunda  and  Lady  Fern,  Hart's- 
tongue  and  Male  Ferns,  Asplenium  and  Ceterach 
flourish,  interspersed  with  Myosotis  and  Prim- 
roses, Cyclamens  and  creeping  Forget-me-not, 
Saxifrages,  Sedums  and  white  Pinks,  flows  for 
a  few  yards  between  it  and  a  narrow  path,  the 
rough  edging  stones  of  which  are  fringed  with 
a  margin  of  Ferns  and  yellow  Fumitory.  Then, 
disappearing  from  view,  it  slants  beneath  the 
rough  poles  of  a  level  bridge,  coming  to  light 
again  by  a  clump  of  Japanese  Iris,  and,  curving 
away  from  the  path  beneath  an  overhanging 
lace- work  of  L'mdon  Pride,  passes  pendulous 
turquoise  heads  of  the  Virginian  Cowslip  (Mer- 
tensia),  patches  of  Dropwort  (Spii'rea  filipen- 
dula)  and  the  feathery  inflorescence  of  Spiraja 
japonica,  S.  palmata  and  S.  venusta,  while  iu  the 
background  stands,  on  one  side,  a  colony  of  the 
Golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  (L.  auratum)  over- 
shadowed by  the  broad  leaves  of  a  lofty  Palm- 
like Aralia  spinosa,  and  rising  from  out  a 
breadth  of  hybrid  Aquilegias,  their  mingled 
blossoms  a  dream  of  harmonious  colouring— reds 
and  yellows,  faint  pearl-greys  and  sulphurs, 
dark  purples  and  dead  whites,  to  be  succeeded 
later  in  the  season  by  a  backing  of  Starworts, 
perennial  sunflowers  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  On 
the  other  side  are  clumps  of  Tradescantia  vir- 
ginica,  (Enothera  Youngi,  and  the  tall  scarlet 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  backed  )iy  a  large  plant  of 
the  Lyre  Flower  (Dicentra  spectabilis),  Hedy- 
chiums  and  brilliant-flowered  Cannas,  behind 
which  a  large  bushof  Spirfea  Lindleyana spreads 
white  panicles  of  bloom  above  its  graceful 
leafage,  and  the  partnership  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Reed  (Arundo  conspicua)  with  Pampas 
Grass  (Gynerium)  extends  the  season  of  the 
downy  feather  plumes  from  July  until  late 
November.  By  a  bushy  shrub  of  variegated 
Box,  through  which  twiue  the  growths  of  Tro- 
pa3olum  speciosum,  T.  canarienso  and  T.  tubero- 
sum that  grow  on  an  old  tree-bole  and  drape 
the  stiff  Box  sprays  with  vivid  trails  of  scarlet, 
orange  and  yellow,  the  runnel  suddenly  swerves, 
and,  hurrying  past  the  white  trumpets  of  the 
Bermuda  Lilies,  takes  a  3-feet  leap  between 
overarching  Lady  Ferns  and  bounteous  clusters 
of  Poet's  Narcissi  into  the  Moss-grown  and 
Ivy-wreathed  semicircle  of  an  old  dipping  well, 
falling  with  ceaseless  song  into  the  shallow  pool 
beneath.  In  the  spring  the  voice  of  the  water 
is  full  and  varied.  It  lilts  the  joy  of  the  bud- 
ding year,  telling  of  the  blue  shimmer  of  wild 
Hyacinths  about  the  grey  Beech  trunks  on  the 
hill  that  slopes  above  its  source,  of  the  scent  of 
Primrose  and  white  Violet,  with  which  its  eddies 
have  tarried  for  a  moment  to  whisper,  of  the  un- 
folding of  the  curled  Fern  fronds,  of  the  mantle  of 
bright  gold  spread  by  the  Marsh  Marigolds  in  the 
water  meadow  and  of  the  coming  of  the  swallows  ; 
and,  as  it  sings,  ever  and  anon  a  scattering  of 
pearl-bright  drops  falls  upon  hanging  leaves 
and  bending  blossoms  that  nod  their  heads  and 
bend  yet  lower  to  listen  to  the  spring  song  of 
the  stream.  In  the  torrid  summer  heat  the 
music  of  the  fall  is  pitched  in  a  minor  key  ;  its 
low  refrain  is  unnoticed  by  the  listless  drooping 
leaves,  unheard  by  the  Lilies,  that  hold  aloft 
their  pure  white  chalices  and  await  the  hour 
when  they  shall  be  free  to  yield  their  fragrance 
to  the  dewy  kisses  of  their  lover — the  evening 
breeze.  The  water  dreams,  and  in  its  dream- 
ing croons  to  itself  of  the  luminous,  jewelled 
eyes  and  iridescent  gossamer  pinions  of  the 
dragon-fly  that  flashed  a  momentary  brilliance 
through  the  mazes  of  the  tall  Foxgloves ;  of 
the  butterfly  that  with  outspread,  peacock-eyed 


wings,  rested  on  the  overhanging,  shell-pink 
Dog  Roses  and  of  the  water  Reeds  that  re- 
tarded its  languid  flow.  In  the  drenching, 
equinoctial  days  the  voice  of  the  cascade  be- 
comes a  sonorous,  hoarse  monotone,  its  music 
fraught  with  memories  of  submerged,  straining 
Flag  leaves,  of  swaying  tangles  of  scarlet-berried 
Bryony  and  of  the  drowned  "  gold  of  the  ruined 
woodlands."  Its  turbid  flood  is  encumbered  with 
strange  flotsam,  hurrying  ever  on  ;  the  frail 
blue  shallops  of  broken  thrushes'  eggs,  black, 
sodden  Chestnuts,  lichened  twigs,  and  fungus- 
covered  bark — waifs  and  strays  that  have 
lingered  long  in  sedgy  nooks  and  quiet  back- 
waters for  the  coming  of  the  autumnal  rains  to 
bear  them  seaward.  In  the  winter  when  the 
drifted  snow  lies  deep  above  its  upper  course, 
the  rill  leaps  out  from  its  tunnelling  into  the 
light  of  a  white  world  and  falls  amidst  a  setting 
of  bright,  keen  icicle  spears  into  the  pool  below, 
now  black  by  the  contrast  of  the  glistening 
purity  of  its  surroundings. 

At  the  foot  of  the  fall  the  path  again  ap- 
proaches the  streamlet,  2  feet  of  sloping  bank 
intervening  between  it  and  the  water.  On 
the  opposite  side,  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
sprinkling  of  the  cascade,  stands  a  collection  of 
tall  Irises — ochroleuca,  sometimes  known  as 
gigantea,  aurea,  and  Monnieri,  which  bear  .5-feet 
high  scapes  of  showy  blossoms,  white,  golden, 
and  yellow.  Further  down  are  other  Irises, 
great  tufts  of  Iris  Kajmpferi,  both  double  and 
single,  planted  in  specially  prepared  soil,  light 
and  rich ;  the  great  sweet-scented  lavender 
Flag  (I.  pallida),  I.  sibirica,  with  its  narrow 
grassy  foliage  and  white  and  veined  blue 
flowers. 

Interspersed  with  the  Irises  are  herbaceous 
Spirieas,  Day  Lilies,  the  fragrant  yellow  H. 
flava  and  the  vaiiegated  H.  Kwanso,  brilliant 
scarlet  Lobelia  cardinalis  with  an  undergrowth 
of  white  Violas,  deep  blue  Salvia  patens,  early 
and  late  Gladioli,  Doronicums,  and  masses  of 
white  and  crimson  Phloxes  ;  whilst  above  the 
handsome  foliage  of  Gunnera  scabra  and  Acan- 
thus lofty  spires  of  the  Cape  Hyacinth  (Gal- 
tonia  candicans)  droop  white  bells,  tall  Cam- 
panulas bloom,  Delphiniums  rear  their  azure 
heads,  Flame  Flowers'  (Kniphofia)  orange- 
scarlet  spears  glow,  and  the  giant  Himalayan 
Lily  (L.  giganteum)  diffuses  the  vanilla-scented 
perfume  of  its  pendent  blooms.  In  the  back- 
ground every  passing  breeze  stirs  the  pinnate 
leaves  on  the  graceful  arching  shoots  of  the 
Bamboos  (B.  aurea  and  viridi-glaucescens),  and 
the  shining  deeply-cut  foliage  of  Aralia  (Fatsia) 
japonica  throws  into  relief  its  quaint  inflores- 
cence. On  the  narrow  bank  between  path  and 
stream  are  clumps  of  Narcissi,  spring  and  sum- 
mer Snowflakes,  English  and  Spanish  Irises, 
the  winter-blooming  Iris  stylosa,  Montbretia 
croco.smiasflora,  and  Schizostylis  coccinea 
mingled  with  Forget-me-not,  WoodruS',  the 
Mexican  Daisy  (Erigeron  mucronatus),  and 
Omphalodes.  Turning  again  sharply  by  a  large 
plant  of  the  blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus 
umbellatus),  the  rivulet  skirts  a  0-feet  high 
clump  of  the  Great  Reed  (Arundo  donax)  and 
takes  a  second  plunge,  tliis  time  between  grace- 
ful trails  of  Muhlenbeckia  complexa  into  a  hollow 
of  rockwork,  the  upper  spaces  of  which  are 
overgrown  with  Saxifrages  and  Sedums,  Cam- 
panulas and  Aubrietias,  Gentianella,  Plumbago 
Larpentie,  Yuccas,  Linum  flavum,  the  blue 
Apennine  Windfiower,  Arabis  and  Alyssum,  the 
lower  level  being  the  home  of  the  variegated 
Water  Flag,  whose  striped  sword  leaves  rise 
from  the  gold  and  crimson  of  Mimulus  blossoms 
and  the  pale  blue  of  the  Water  Forget-me-not. 
In  this  hollow  the  streamlet,  disappearing 
beneath  a  veil  of  Muhlenbeckia,  leaves  the  gar. 
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den,  having  aflbrded  during  almost  every  season 
of  the  year,  in  its  course  of  under  50  yards, 
evidence  of  tlie  beautiful  efleets  obtainable  by 
the  appreciative  association  of  flowers  and  foli- 
age with  running  water.  S.  W.  F. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


LETTUCES  IN  WINTEH. 

I  SHOULD  be  glad  if  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  who  have  been  successful  with  Lettuce 
during  the  winter  months  could  advi'^e  me  of 
any  means  whereby  crisp,  well-grown  Cos 
Lettuce  could  be  had  during  the  month  of 
February.  My  employer  tells  me  he  can  get 
beautiful  Lettuces  at  Covent  Garden  during  that 
month. — YoDNG  Gardener. 

*^*  Much,  but  not  all  of  the  excellent  Let- 
tuce that  finds  its  way  to  Covent  Garden 
Market  and  from  thence  to  provincial  towns 
during  the  winter  is  undoubtedly  imported 
from  France.  Cloches,  or  large  bell-glasses, 
are  largely  used  by  the  French  growers,  and  of 
late  years  these  have  also  become  part  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  more  enterprising  classes 
of  market  gardeners  round  London,  Bristol, 
Bath,  and  elsewhere.  Although  "  Young  Gar- 
dener's" employer  seems  to  prefer  Cos  Let- 
tuces, we  may  reasonably  presume  he  would 
not  be  averse  to  well-grown  Cabbage  Lettuce  as 
well,  and  in  order  to  have  a  good  and  continu- 
ous winter  supply  of  both,  several  dozen  of 
these  cloches  ought  to  be  provided.  Each  of 
these  is  capable  of  holding  one  central  plant  of  a 
Cos  variety  and  five  plants  of  a  Cabbage  Let- 
tuce around  it.  It  is  not  too  late  to  commence 
the  French  method  of  culture  now,  always 
provided  "  Young  Gardener  "  has  a  number  of 
late-raised  Hicks'  Hardy  "White  Cos  or  Black- 
seeded  Brown  Cos,  and  either  All  the  Year 
Round  or,  better  still,  Commodore  Nutt  and 
Early  Paris  Market  Cabbage  Lettuces  just 
large  enough  for  transplanting.  A  sheltered 
"border  with  a  good  slope  to  the  south  and  the 
soil  moderately  light  and  rich  is  the  best  posi- 
tion to  select  for  the  cloches,  and  fill  these  in 
this  way  :  Arrange  a  row  of  cloches  closely  to- 
gether across  one  end  of  the  border  to  be  filled, 
press  these  into  the  soil  and  plant  inside  the 
rings  so  formed.  If  one  plant  of  Cos  variety  is 
placed  in  the  centre,  ten  plants  of  a  Cabbage 
variety  may  be  arranged  around  it  3  inches  or 
.so  from  the  ring,  one  half  of  these  being  cut 
out  for  use  before  they  have  actually  hearted 
in.  In  this  way  one  or  several  lines  of  cloches 
can  be  filled,  a  good  succession  being  afforded 
from  sowings  made  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight, 
or  rather  more,  during  August  and  September, 
those  raised  in  October  not  hearting  till  early 
in  the  spring.  Much  naturally  depends  upon 
the  weather  experienced  and  the  locality  itself, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  unwise  to  name  any  par- 
ticular date  for  sowing.  Once  the  cloches  are 
placed  over  the  plants  they  should  be  kept 
closed  down,  a.s  it  will  be  found  that  abundance 
of  light  will  keep  the  plants  sturdy  enough, 
and  ths-y  will  continue  to  make  good  progress 
in  all  but  very  frosty  weather.  Cover  with 
either  strawy  litter  or  double  coverings  of  mats 
whenever  severe  frosts  are  imminent,  but  at  all 
other  times  admit  as  much  light  and  sunshine 
as  possible.  The  Cabbage  Lettuces  will  be  the 
first  fit  for  use,  and  the  central  plant  will  im- 
prove considerably  after  their  removal,  all 
being  very  crisp  and  tender  and  with  a  fair 
amount  of  blanched  centre. 

Good  Lettuces  could  also  be  cut  from  pits  and 
frames  throughout  the  winter,  but  these  should 


have  a  sharp  slope  to  the  south  and  not  be  too 
limited  in  extent.  It  is  iiseless  to  try  to  keep 
nearly  or  quite  fully  grown  plants  after  mid- 
winter— at  least,  such  is  my  experience,  and  if, 
therefore,  good  well-grown  Lettuce  is  wanted 
in  February  the  start  should  be  made  at  once 
with  strong  plants  prepared  in  the  open  ground. 
Form  a  hotbed  of  leaves  and  manure,  trampling 
these  together  as  firmly  as  possible  with  a  view 
to  having  a  gentle,  lasting  heat  rather  than  a 
strong  bottom-heat  that  will  not  last  long. 
Cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  short  manure,  and 
on  this  place  6  inches  of  rich  loamy  soil.  Too 
often  Lettuce  and  late  Endive  are  planted  in 
poor  soil  and  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  whereas 
they  should  have  moderately  rich,  though  not 
very  heavy  soil  and  be  kept  constantly  moist  at 
the  roots,  these  promoting  a  steady,  yet  strong 
growth.  When  planting  Lettuces,  let  the  ear- 
lier hearting  Cabbage  varieties  alternate  with 
Cos  varieties,  the  latter  having  time  to  improve 
after  the  former  are  cut.  Arrange  the  Cos  va- 
rieties 8  inches  apart  in  rows  12  inches  asunder, 
the  Cabbage  varieties  being  planted  rather  more 
thickly  in  the  alternating  rows — that  is  to  say, 
midway  between  the  rows  of  Cos  Lettuce. 
Keep  the  frames  or  pits  close  till  the  plants  are 
well  established,  and  give  little  or  no  air  during 
the  winter,  unless  it  is  found  necessary  to 
check  a  spindly  growth  consequent  upon  too 
little  sunshine  and  light  reaching  them.  If  a 
"  Young  Gardener "  has  no  plants  suitable  for 
starting  into  growth  in  frames,  he  cannot  expect 
to  have  Cos  Lettuce  fit  to  cut  in  February  next, 
but  should  the  winter  prove  to  be  somewhat 
mild  and  open,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  really 
good  Cabbage  Lettuce  early  in  March,  the 
plants  for  this  crop  being  raised  from  seed 
sown  now.  Either  Golden  Queen  or  Early 
Paris  Market  are  suitable  for  the  purpose,  both 
forcing  admirably  and  by  many  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  Cos  Lettuce.  Sow  the  seed  thinly 
in  pans,  place  in  heat  to  germinate,  and  before 
the  plants  become  drawn,  raise  them  well  up 
to  the  glass  in  rather  less  heat  than  formerly. 
On  no  account  raise  two  hundred  plants  when 
one  hundred  would  be  ample  unless  more  than 
one  pan  or  box  is  used,  the  thinly-raised  plants 
not  requiring  to  be  pricked  out  before  they  are 
placed  where  they  are  to  attain  their  full  size. 
Prepare  a  gentle  hotbed  in  a  frame  or  pit  much 
as  already  advised,  and  by  the  time  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  move,  allowing  them  to 
become  drawn  and  weakly  being  a  very  bad 
start.  Dibble  out  somewhat  thickly,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  cut  out  every  other  one  for  use 
before  they  are  large.  When  well  looked  after 
in  the  way  of  extra  protection  in  cold  weather 
and  watering,  growth  is  fairly  rapid,  and  when 
fully  grown  these  forced  Cabbage  Lettuces  are 
so  very  tender  as  to  require  to  be  very  carefully 
packed  in  boxes  when  sent  to  the  town  hou.se. 
Those  I  have  forced  in  frames  have  been  con- 
sidered superior  to  any  Lettuces  cut  during  the 
rest  of  the  season,  but  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
such  a  statement,  having  a  predilection  for  per- 
fectly blanched  hearts  of  the  Brown  Cos  varie- 
ties.— W.  Igoulden. 


Iiarge  Beet. — The  season  has  evidently  been 
at  fault  as  regards  garden  Beet,  for  coarse  roots, 
as  noted  by  "O.  W.  S.,"  seem  pretty  general  this 
year,  and  I  have  noticed  many  jilots  containing 
very  large  roots.  On  one  large  plot  in  particular 
the  roots  have  reached  such  a  size  as  to  be  en- 
tirely useless  for  cooking,  and  they  will  be  given 
to  the  cattle.  The  strain  is  not  at  fault,  as  the 
seed  was  carefully  saved  at  home  from  selected 
roots  of  a  v.ariety  which  has  been  grown  in  the 
same  garden  for  very  many  years,  and  which  has 
never  before  been  coarse.  Seed  is  sown  about  the 
first  week  in  May.     My  own  roots  of  the  same 


variety  are  but  little  bigger  than  usual,  as  the 
soil  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so  rich.  I  grow  besides 
this  a  good  breadth  of  Dell's  Crimson,  which  I 
sow  in  the  kitchen  garden,  transplanting  the 
thinnings  from  there  to  the  flower  garden,  so  that; 
I  always  have  a  fair  batch  left  behind.  I  find 
this  a  better  plan  than  sowing  where  the  decora- 
tive plants  are  to  be  grown,  as  birds  are  not  so 
troublesome,  and  transplanting  being  all  done 
about  the  same  time,  there  is  less  chance  of  gaps, 
nothing  transplanting  so  easily  as  Beet  if  caught 
at  the  right  time. — J.  C.  Tallack. 

Cauliflowers. — The  sharp  frosts  of  a  few  weeks 
since  practically  led  to  the  disappearance  of 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  from  the  shops  for  a 
time,  but  a  return  to  open,  and  for  some  time  dis- 
tinctly mild,  weather  enabled  late  plants  to  com- 
plete heading,  so  that  just  recently  again  Cauli- 
flowers have  been  for  the  season  fairly  abundant. 
This  fact  shows  how  important  it  is  not  only  to 
plant  for  autumn  supplies  abundantly,  but  also 
succsssionally.  To  be  content  with  the  products 
of  one  sowing  for  autumn  use  exhibits  little  de- 
sire to  cater  for  a  season's  needs  in  the  fullest 
way.  Seed  is  cheap  and  the  ground  needed  for  a 
sowing  very  small  ;  therefore  to  have  enough  in 
succession  and  to  spare  it  is  wise  to  sow  in  March, 
April  and  May,  [ilanting  out  as  plants  and  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  but  always  making  one 
late  planting  at  least,  so  as  to  have  some  to  head 
in  during  December,  when  it  so  frequently  happens 
we  have  a  mild  time.  What  with  Snowball,  Early 
Mammoth,  Magnum  Bonum,  King  of  the  Cauli- 
flowers and  Autumn  Giant,  some  not  materially 
differing  from  others,  we  have  the  finest  con- 
ceivable material  for  the  keeping  up  of  a  supply 
over  a  long  season.  Snowball  sown  in  January 
and  pricked  out  into  a  frame,  then  transferred  to 
an  open,  warm  border  under  hand-lights,  gives,  if 
not  large,  at  least  perfect  heads  in  May  and  June, 
whilst  sowings  in  February  and  March  of  the 
larger-headed  vaiietics  carry  on  the  succession 
till  heads  from  plants  raised  outdoors  are  ready 
for  cutting.  Generally,  we  plant  these  large 
Cauliflowers  in  soil  that  is  too  rich,  because  for 
some  purposes  big  heads  are  desired.  Ordinarily, 
however,  they  are  better  in  less  rich  and  firmer 
soil,  planted  too  more  closely,  getting  up  to 
Christmas  more  heads  if  they  be  of  less  dimensions. 
—A.  D. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1043. 

CALOCHORTDS  LUTEUS  CONCOLOR. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

The  Calochorti  have  been  brought  into  pro- 
minent notice  of  late,  and  are  likely  to  receive 
more  attention  in  gardens,  since  it  has  been 
proved  that  they  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
the  open  ground,  and,  given  the  right  con- 
ditions, with  much  more  success  than  when  they 
are  coddled  up  in  pots  and  frames.  There  is 
no  need,  however,  now  to  refer  to  the  family 
extensively  or  to  give  details  of  culture,  several 
articles  having  been  devoted  to  these  flowers 
and  their  recjuirements  both  in  the  current  and 
two  previous  volumes  of  The  Garden. 

The  variety  here  figured  is  another  most  note- 
worthy addition  to  the  family,  and  for  its  intro- 
duction we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  who  have  made  a 
speciality  of  these  fascinating  flowers.  C.  luteus 
is  a  pretty  species  that  gives  a  welcome  change 
of  colour  in  comparison  with  the  many  forms  of 
C.  venustus,  its  flowers  being  of  a  clear  lemon- 
yellow,  spotted  with  brownish  red  at  the  b^jse. 
The  variety  here  figured  has  been  placed  by  Mr. 
Baker  under  C.  luteus,  with  the  distinguishing 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Mesars.  Wallace's  nursery  at  Colchester.  Litho- 
graiilied  aud  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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name  of  concolor.  It  obtained  an  award  of 
merit  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  July  13  of  this  year, 
and  we  saw  it  flowering  in  the  nursery  at  Col- 
chester, where  it  was  very  conspicuous  previous 
to  the  above-mentioned  date.  In  growth  it  is 
very  sturdy,  its  shoots  standing  up  boldly  erect, 
and  although  little  more  than  1  foot  in  height, 
they  are  freely  branched  and  bear  great  num- 
bers of  flowers.  Tiiose  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying plate  are  secondary  flowers  and  not  so 
large  as  the  earlier  blooms  we  saw.  The  colour 
is  a  rich  buttercup-yellow,  the  petals  gli.stening 
in  the  sun  as  if  polished,  and  slightly  marked 
with  chestnut-red  at  the  base.  Those  who  want 
to  confine  their  collection  to  a  select  few  must 
include  this  kind,  as  none  is  more  robust  in 
growth,  and  in  colour  it  at  present  has  no 
counterpart. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Forcing  Rhcearb. — The  earliest  stools  of  Prince 
Albert  introduced  into  the  warm  end  of  the 
Mushroom  house  the  third  week  in  November  are 
now  starting  into  growth  freely,  and  will  be 
ready  for  pulling  shortly  before  Christmas.  About 
December  15  a  second  batch  of  stools  must  be  put 
into  a  similar  position.  A  portion  of  the  perma- 
nent bed  in  the  open  ground  should  now  be 
covered  either  with  pots  made  specially  for  the 
purpose,  or  tubs  with  the  bottoms  knocked  out. 
These  should  then  be  built  round  with  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  fermenting  material  previously  pre- 
pared by  turning,  so  that  the  rank  steam  has 
escaped.  Leaves  and  stable  litter  may  be  used  in 
about  equal  proportions  if  there  exists  any  fear 
that  the  indoor  supply  will  be  exhausted  before 
that  covered  by  leaves  alone  will  be  fit  for  use. 
Where,  however,  time  is  not  a  desideratum  no- 
thing surpasses  a  bed  composed  of  leaves  only,  as 
these  retain  the  heat  to  the  very  last,  the  am- 
monia arising  therefrom  imparUng  flavour  to  the 
Rhubarb.  The  best  example  of  forced  Rhubarb 
I  have  ever  seen  consisted  of  a  good  sized  bed  of 
the  true  Prince  Albert.  Stout  stakes  were  driven 
in  round  each  stool,  so  as  to  form  a  square  ;  round 
these  hay  bands  were  closely  wound,  small  lights 
being  laid  over  each,  and  Oak  and  Beech  leaves 
well  trodden  into  the  intervening  spaces.  A  little 
straw  was  then  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  a 
few  extra  forkfuls  being  put  on  to  each  light. 
This  plan  allowed  of  the  stools  being  examined 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  growth  was  ad- 
vancing if  the  weather  was  mild  a  little  air  was 
admitted  by  moving  the  lights  on  one  side.  A 
second  bed  grew  by  the  side,  so  that  they  could 
be  forced  and  rested  alternately.  A  good  deal  of 
harm  is  annually  done  to  Rhubarb  by  piling  up 
huge  mounds  of  hot  stable  manure,  which  literally 
stew  the  crowns  before  the  evil  of  overheating  is 
discovered.  Where  it  is  intended  to  make  a  new 
bed  in  spring,  good-sized  healthy  piece?  with  a 
couple  of  crowns  or  leads  may  be  broken  off  the 
stools  as  lifted  and  laid  in  in  some  sheltered  con- 
venient corner  ready  for  planting  in  February  or 
March.  The  sooner  the  ground  is  prepared  for 
the  roots  the  better,  as  such  a  rich  larder  is  needed, 
that  time  is  required  to  allow  the  manure  mixed 
in  trenching  to  decompose  and  the  ground  to 
settle.  When  the  plants  are  put  into  newly-dug 
ground  in  spring  it  often  happens  that  the  roots 
get  an  insufficiency  of  moisture,  particularly 
should  the  rainfall  be  under  the  average  ;  conse 
quently  an  indifferent  growth  follows.  For  the 
sake  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  a  change  of 
ground  is  needed  every  half  dozen  jears.  If  sen- 
sational sticks  are  required  for  exhibition,  a  good 
thick  layer  of  rich  manure  may  be  placed  under 
the  stools  and  the  good  soil  used  for  filling  in. 
Liquid  manure  also  soon  increases  the  thickness 
of  the  sticks. 

PoTTiNi;    Cauliflower    plants.— This    ought 
really  to   have   been   done   in   October,   but  the 


plants  from  late  sowings—  and  which  are  still  small 
— may  yet  be  potted.  Some  gardencs  imagine 
there  is  a  deal  of  trouble  connected  with  this  pro- 
cess, but  this  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  as  if 
much  wet  and  severe  frost  are  kept  from  them 
they  do  not  require  coddling  ;  in  fact,  nothing  re- 
sents it  sooner  than  Cauliflowers.  For  potting, 
use  a  good  holding  loam  and  a  sixth  part  well 
rotted  manure,  using  pots  '2k  inches  or  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  plunging  in  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  well- 
glazed  frame.  Plunging  1  consider  very  neces- 
sary, as  when  the  pots  are  left  above  ground  the 
balls  are  frozen  as  hard  as  stones  and  the  roots 
suffer,  causing  wholesale  bolting  as  soon  as  growth 
commences  in  spring,  or  even  before.  Expose  the 
plants  fully  on  all  fine  days,  and  when  mild  let 
abundance  of  air  be  admitted  by  tilting  the  lights 
well  up  at  the  back. 

Mushrooms.  —  Some  beds  made  up  at  the 
beginning  of  October  will  now  be  in  bearing,  and 
must  be  treated  to  an  even  temperature,  not 
exceeding  50°.  Fire-heat  may  be  employed  so  as 
to  maintain  a  heat  of  55"  if  the  first  beds  are  later 
than  usual,  but  as  soon  as  the  young  white 
Mushrooms  are  seen  peeping  through  the  surface 
the  first  figures  must  be  aimed  at.  High  tempera- 
tures— especially  where  kept  up  by  pipe-heat 
alone — have  a  tendency  to  unduly  dry  the  atmo- 
sphere, necessitating  surface  moistening  and  fre- 
quent floor-sprinkling,  which  cause  the  disorder 
known  as  blackheads,  the  crop  shrivelling  up 
instead  of  swelling  oft".  The  old  plan  of  covering 
beds  is  a  good  one,  saving  labour  in  the  end  and 
keeping  the  surface  in  a  moist  state  without 
sprinklings. 

Clbasinc.  seeds. — In  some  large  gardens  seed 
of  certain  choice  strains  of  vegetables  is  annually 
saved,  advantage  being  taken  of  wet  days  to  dress 
and  clean  the  same.  After  cleaning,  store  in 
muslin  bags  and  hang  them  in  a  perfectly  dry, 
cool  place.  A  cupboard  backing  up  to  a  wall, 
the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  fireplace,  is  about 
the  best  place  for  storing  seed.  Pea  and  Broad 
Bean  seed  should  likewise  be  looked  over  in  bad 
weather,  and  all  grub-eaten  and  faulty  seeds  re- 
moved. 

Cardoons. — Where thelatestlotsof  Cardoons  are 
still  in  the  ground,  they  should  now  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  a  cool  dry  shed  or  root  store.  Get  as 
much  soil  as  pos?ible  to  the  ball  when  digging 
them  up.  where  room  is  scarce  I  have  known 
gardeners  keep  them  for  a  considerable  time  by 
suspending  them  from  the  roof.  If  the  winter  is 
mild  they  may,  provided  they  are  well  covered 
with  Bracken,  be  left  in  the  ground  in  warm  soils, 
but  in  damp,  low-lying  situations  they  will  not 
stand  it,  and  at  any  time  much  wet  is  liable  to 
ruin  the  centres.  Those  already  in  store  must  be 
looked  over  occasionally,  and  any  that  show  signs 
of  decay  used  at  once.  The  root-room  generally 
must  likewise  be  attended  to  at  regular  intervals 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Swede  Turnips  — Many  do  not  seem  to  know 
the  value  of  these  roots  for  a  change  in  the  dining 
room.  Here  they  are  sent  in  twice  weekly  ;  indeed 
some  prefer  them  to  the  white  ones.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  roots  only  from  a  good 
rich  soil  must  be  selected,  and  those  not  too  large, 
or  the  flavour  will  be  hot  and  strong.  It  is 
fortunate  where  Swedes  are  liked,  as  their  use 
prolongs  the  supply  of  other  vegetables.  Early 
lots  of  Coleworts  in  southern  counties  which  are 
commencing  to  split  may  be  kept  for  some  time 
by  lifting  with  a  little  soil  attached  and  laying 
them  in  a  cool,  open  shed  in  semi  dry-soil.  When 
rain  gets  into  the  split  heads,  decay  soon  follows. 

Routine  work. — In  fine  dry  weather,  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  to  clear  oft'  any  exhausted 
crops  and  to  get  manure  wheeled  on  to  all  vacant 
plots  at  the  first  approach  of  frost.  In  cases 
where  the  ground  will  not  be  dug  or  trenched  for 
the  present,  it  ii  a  good  plan  to  tip  the  manure  in 
one  or  two  large  heaps  and  to  throw  a  little  soil  over 
it.  This  prevents  its  properties  from  escaping, 
and  where  near  the  mansion  is  not  so  unsightly, 
(ias-lime  may  now  be  safely  dug  in,  not  only  into 
plots  which  are  to  be  sown  with  Spinach,  but  also 
into  those  to  be  planted  with  Cauliflowers.Cabbage, 


Beans ;  indeed  the  whole  garden  is  benefited  by  an 
occasional  dose  to  rid  it  of  all  kinds  of  grubs  and 
purify  it  generally.  On  all  plots  where  sowing  or 
planting  will  not  take  place  until  April  or  May,  the 
best  way  is  to  fork  it  up  roughly  and  then  to 
sprinkle  the  gas-lime  somewhat  thickly  over  the 
surface.  In  this  way  the  rain  gradually  v/ashes 
it  down,  and  the  upper  pDrtion  gets  a  larger 
share  of  it  than  when  it  is  dug  in  at  once.  After 
a  few  dry  windy  days,  get  the  walks  of  the 
kitchen  garden  sweptand  rolled  again.  This  will 
solidify  them  for  the  winter,  and  no  more  rolling 
will  be  needed  till  spring.  In  unfavourable 
weather  also  shorten  stakes  which  have  decayed 
at  the  bottom,  these  being  just  what  one  wants 
for  the  dwarf  Peas  on  early  and  second  early 
borders.  Pegs  and  labels  either  for  numbering 
or  writing  upon  may  also  be  made. 

J.  Cr.\wford. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Forcing  Strawberries. — The  season  is  now  at 
hand  when  pot  Strawberries  are  forced  for  very 
early  supplies.  To  get  good  fruit  at  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March,  more  than  ordinary 
care  is  refjuired.  In  no  case  do  I  advocate  very 
early  forcing  for  the  mere  sake  of  having  fruit 
at  the  time  named  unless  there  is  a  special  de- 
mand for  it.  Some  new  varieties  are  said  to 
force  freely  at  this  season,  and  doubtless  many 
will  be  started  at  this  date,  but  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  no  variety  can  be  relied  upon  unless 
specially  grown,  well  ripened  and  given  a  certain 
amount  of  rest  previous  to  forcing.  Unless  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  it  would  be  well  to  defer 
forcing  for  at  least  a  month  and  give  the  plants  a 
longer  rest.  I  think  much  also  depends  upon  the 
way  the  plants  are  rested.  I  still  rely  upon  the 
well-known  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury  for 
what  may  be  termed  first  crop.  I  am  aware  all 
will  not  agree  with  my  selection,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  I  am  handicapped,  and  the  variety  named 
is  of  sturdy  constitution  and  forces  freely  under 
adverse  circumstances.  It  is  of  such  good  quality, 
too,  when  grown  in  strong  heat  that  I  advise  it 
for  extra  early  supplies.  I  admit  its  size  is  a  draw- 
back and  overcropping  must  be  avoided.  No 
other  variety  can  be  given  so  much  warmth  as 
this,  an  important  point,  as  many  shifts  have  to 
be  made  in  early  forcing,  few  being  able  to  devote 
special  houses  to  these  fruits.  I  have  grown  this 
variety  in  Cucumber  and  Pine  houses  and  never 
had  a  failure.  For  succession.  Royal  Sovereign 
promises  well  ;  it  was  very  good  last  year.  We 
are  not  short  of  really  first-class  forcing  kinds  for 
April  supplies,  as  La  Grosse  Sucree  is  a  splendid 
forcer,  having  very  few  small  fruits,  and  if  a  quan- 
tity is  desired  for  a  certain  date  it  may  always  be 
relied  on.  I  grow  this  with  the  newer  Royal 
Sovereign  for  April  supplies. 

Temperature  and  moisture. — The  first  is  im- 
portant, as  excess  at  the  start  ends  in  failure. 
To  get  a  free  growth  at  this  season  a  little  bottom- 
heat  is  of  great  assistance.  This  may  be  given  by 
preparing  a  good  bed  of  fresh  leaves  for  the  plants. 
The  heat  must  not  be  above  75°  or  80°  at  most, 
with  20"  lower  for  top  heat.  If  these  conditions 
are  reversed  the  top  growth  will  start  in  advance 
of  the  roots,  and  the  result  will  be  plenty  of  leaf 
growth  and  few  flowers.  It  may  be  thought  the 
temperatures  advisad  are  fully  high,  but  more 
warmth  is  necessary  to  start  the  plants  now  than 
a  month  later  with  a  longer  rest.  In  no  case  do  I 
advise  exceeding  55°  at  night ;  5°  lower  would 
be  better  with  a  free  rise  by  sun-heat  during  the 
day.  All  cmnot  give  bottom-heat  as  advised, 
having  to  force  on  shelves,  where  more  moisture 
is  required  at  the  roots,  also  overhead,  as  the 
plants  dry  much  sooner.  The  moisture  from  the 
warm  bed  keeps  the  plunged  plants  moister.  In 
fine  weather  damping  overhead  will  be  beneficial 
and  keep  the  plants  free  of  green-fly.  Should 
this  pest  attack  the  plants,  fumigate  at  once  and 
syringe  afterwards.  Many  fail  to  get  very  early 
plants  to  throw  the  flower-spikes  well  out  of  the 
leaves.  This  is  owing  to  want  of  light  or  too 
little  moisture.     The  glass  should  be  kept  clean 
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and  the  plants  as  near  to  it  as  possible.  I  do  not 
advise  much  manure  till  the  flower-spikes  are 
showing,  when  the  plants  may  be  assisted  with 
clear  soot  water,  and  when  the  fruit  has  set  with 
stronger  liquid  food.  Now  is  an  excellent  time 
to  place  second  batches  in  Peach  houses  or 
vineries  just  started.  The  plants  move  along 
slowly  and  make  a  strong  growth,  given  cool 
treatment.  Many  growers  top-dress  at  this  sea- 
son when  starting.  I  do  not  advise  it  with  plants 
in  good  condition.  I  prefer  to  rely  upon  liquid 
food  later  on,  and  a  little  bone-meal  spread  on  the 
surface  is  soon  absorbed  by  the  surface  roots. 
The  soil  if  at  all  loose  in  the  pots  should  be  well 
rammed,  the  pots  washed,  old  leaves  that  have 
lost  colour  removed,  and  the  drainage  examined 
before  placing  indoors.  In  the  case  of  any  varie- 
ties which  mildew  badly,  it  is  well  to  give  a 
dressing  of  sulphur,  well  covering  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves. 

Straweerriks  at  rest.— In  a  former  note  1 
referred  to  the  importance  of  resting,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  that  plants  in  pots  suffer  much 
sooner  than  those  in  the  open  ground.  The  season 
has  now  arrived  for  all  pot  plants  to  receive  pro- 
tection. The  best  protection  is  probably  cold 
frames,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  or  fibre,  and 
removing  the  sashes  in  mild  weather.  If  put  into 
fruit  houses,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  excite  the 
plants.  They  should  be  kept  cool.  I  would 
rather  plunge  in  beds  on  a  well-drained  quarter  in 
ashes.  Many  growers  can  place  on  floors  of  fruit 
houses  that  are  at  rest  if  due  attention  is  paid  to 
moisture.  Many  plants  have  been  lost  by  being 
severely  frozen,  losing  all  the  best  roots  round  the 
sides  ot  the  pots  when  placed  in  heat. 

Fios  IN'  roTS.— Now  is  a  good  time  to  start  pot 
trees  to  obtain  fruit  in  April.  The  grower  of 
early  Figs  will  have  given  the  plants  special  cul- 
ture with  a  view  to  early  fruiting.  Such  plants 
will  now  be  showing  the  small  embryo  fruits  on 
the  points  of  the  shoots.  Much  better  results  are 
secured  when  bottom  heat  can  be  given,  but  it 
must  not  exceed  80°  at  the  start.  I  prefer  fresh 
leaves,  or  leaves  and  litter  prepared  by  frequent 
turnmg  over  if  the  roots  are  not  assisted  by  hot- 
water  pipes.  With  healthy  plants,  the  roots 
when  plunged  in  warm  leaves  soon  push  out  and 
lay  hold  of  the  plunging  material.  This  saves 
much  watering.  Large  trees  in  pits  or  pots  that 
have  been  forced  yearly  soon  start  if  they  have 
been  given  a  good  rest,  and  little  heat  will  be 
required.  A  low  night  temperature  is  advisable 
at  the  start— oir  to  55°,  according  to  the  weather, 
with  a  rise  of  10"  by  day— frequently  syringing  the 
trees  overhead  on  fine  days  and  damping  all  parts 
of  the  houte  several  times  daily.  As  the  leaves 
develop  the  heat  may  be  increased,  but  only 
slightly,  as  if  the  fruit  is  too  far  ahead  of  root 
growth  it  turns  yellow  and  drops.  Less  syring- 
ing will  be  required  as  the  trees  get  more  leaves, 
and  the  roots  may  then  be  assisted  with  liquid 
manure.  In  dull,  sunless  weather  it  is  better 
to  rely  upon  moisture  from  the  house  than  over- 
head syringing,  which  causes  rust  on  the  leaves 
and  fruit.  Dryness  at  the  roots  must  be  guarded 
against ;  on  the  other  hand,  stagnant  moisture  is 
equally  injurious,  so  that  perfect  drainage  is  im- 
portant. As  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  fruit 
takes  the  lead  it  is  well  to  thin.  The  shoots 
should  be  pinched  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint  or 
leaf  from  the  fruit,  and  any  fine  spray  or  sucker 
growth  cut  away.  By  building  up  well-balanced 
trees  a  second  crop  is  assured  and  good  wood 
for  next  season's  forcing. 

Melons.— The  season  for  ripe  fruit  is  now 
nearly  over  and  a  few  words  will  suffice  as  to 
bearing  plants.  The  early  ().art  of  the  autumn 
was  more  favourable  for  late  plants  than  is  often 
known,  so  that  fruits  have  been  more  plentiful 
and  of  better  quality.  Those  who  have  late  fruit 
juft  pushing  will  need  to  give  a  night  temperature 
of  0.")'  to  70°,  with  UP  higher  by  day,  with  as 
much  warmth  as  possible  by  sun  heat.  Very 
li'tle  moisture  at  the  roots  is  necessary  unless  the 
plants  are  in  shallow  beds  heated  by  hot  water. 
The  foliage  must  be  kept  healthy  to  the  last,  and 
as  the  fruits  colour,  flavour  may  be  assisted  by 


cutting  and  placing  on  a  warm,  dry  shelf.  Those 
who  value  early  fruit  would  do  well  to  prepare 
plants  for  the  first  crop.  By  sowing  now  good 
plants  may  be  had  to  plant  early  in  February.  A 
warm  bed  near  the  glass  is  necessary,  sowing  the 
seed  in  3-inch  pots  in  good  compost  made 
firm.  For  very  early  supplies  I  prefer  a  small  or 
medium-sized  kind  with  a  thin  skin.  Such  kinds 
do  well  in  large  pots  if  a  Melon  house  is  not  avail- 
able. G.  Wythes. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NEW  AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
FOR  1895. 
Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  position  of 
horticulture  in  the  United  States  of  America  need 
no  reminding  of  the  continued  popularity  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  in  that  country.  Last  season, 
besides  the  private  displays  and  trade  exhibits, 
there  were  Chrysanthemum  shows  held  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  by  the  florists' 
clubs  and  horticultural  societies  to  an  extent 
which,  if  equalled,  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed. Places  so  far  apart  as  Boston  and  San 
Francisco,  Chicago  and  Baltimore,  have  now  com- 
menced a  regular  series  of  annual  exhibitions  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  with  the  result  that  many 
intermediate  cities  are  following  their  example, 
and  consequently  spreading  a  love  for  the  popular 
favourite  in  quarters  where  it  was  only  imperfectly 
known  before. 

The  vastareaover  which  the  Chrysanthemum  now 
reigns  in  the  States  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
with  which  the  American  Chrysanthemum  Society 
has  to  contend,  and  one  which  most  of  us  in 
England  are  not  likely  to  appreciate  to  the  full. 
As  at  present  constituted,  that  society  does  not 
undertake  the  organisation  of  shows  on  its  own 
account,  but  deals  with  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  flower,  such  as  the  registration  of  new  seed- 
lings, a  work  that  might  usefully  be  imitated  here 
in  Europe,  the  determination  of  synonyms,  and 
more  recently  the  appointment  of  local  committees 
to  examine,  in  much  the  same  way  as  our  floral 
committees  do,  new  varieties  that  appear  during 
the  season.  It  may  perhaps  be  patriotic,  but  it 
is  scarcely  impartial  that  a  rule  appears  to  exist 
that  no  foreign  seedlings  can  be  the  subject  of  any 
award  by  the  American  society.  From  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  in  August,  1S9-1,  of  which  the  American 
Chrysanthemum  Society  is  a  branch,  it  seems  that 
these  local  committees  consist  of  three  members 
each,  and  that  they  were  appointed  to  examine 
new  Chrysanthemums  in  the  following  cities : 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago.  It  is  interesting  to  quote  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  novelties  were  shown,  inasmuch 
as  they  differ  in  some  respects  from  our  floral 
committee  regulations.  Meetings  were  ap- 
pointed for  October  20  and  November  10,  but  in 
the  published  reports  which  appeared  in  the 
Florists'  Exfhaixie  they  appear  to  have  been 
held  on  November  10,  17,  and  24  : — 

N.)t  less  than  six  blioms  of  each  variety  to  be  shown, 
and  tbeso  to  \io  only  such  varieties  as  have  been  giveu 
at  l^-ast  the  seeoud  year's  trial. 

No  member  of  a  committee  shall  exhibit  his  own 
blfKims  liefore  a  oimimittee  of  which  ho  is  a  member. 

It  will  be  well  for  those  who  exhibit  soedlinga  under 
number  t^i  als)  provide  the  committee  with  a  name  to 
be  used  in  case  tlio  variety  is  commended,  so  that  they 
may  be  rcpurteJ  upiin  by  mime  rather  than  number. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  resolved,  as  some 
doubt  appeared  to  exist  as  to  the  proper  name, 
that  the  society  should  be  known  as  the  Chry- 
santhemum Society  of  America.  During  LSDi 
now  Chrysanthemums  were  registered  from  six- 
teen different  raisers,  and  a  further  list  is  given  of 
names  registered,  but  the  varieties  had  not  then 
been  distributed. 

The  proceedings  of  the  local  committees  having 
been  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  society,  the 


results  are  tabulated  and  summarised,  in  which 
form  they  appear  in  the  Florists'  Exchange. 
To  anyone  interested  in  the  importation  of  new 
American  varieties  the  report  given  by  the  secre- 
tary will  be  useful,  for  it  states  the  name  of 
the  flower,  date  when  shown,  where  shown,  the 
exhibitor's  name,  type  and  colour,  whether  worthy 
of  the  society's  certificate  or  not,  and  the  remarks 
concerning  it.  The  principal  exhibitors  at  these 
meetings  appear  from  the  report  to  have  been 
Mr.  T.  H.  Spaulding,  Messrs.  Nathan  Smith  and 
Son,  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hill  and  Son,  and  several 
others,  but  those  named  are  specially  known  in 
this  country  as  having  contributed  to  enlarge  our 
lists  by  obtaining  some  very  meritorious  novelties. 
There  will  be  no  need  to  refer  to  them  in  this 
article,  as  a  perusal  of  former  contributions  on  the 
subject  will  supply  any  details  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  list  appended  to  this  paper  will  be  found 
some  names  to  which  no  raiser  is  appended. 
These,  it  should  be  mentioned,  are  varieties  of  Jap- 
anese or  Californian  origin  gathered  from  sources- 
where  such  material  is  not  supplied.  One  grower 
whose  name  is  well  known  has  this  year  tor  the 
first  time  dropped  the  practice  of  giving  raisers' 
names  in  his  list,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
resume  again  ne.xt  year,  because  there  is  often 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  origin  of  some  of 
our  best  American  Chrysanthemums. 

The  incurved  Japanese  section  seems  likely  to 
receive  large  additions  from  the  American  novel- 
ties of  1895.  This  is  a  class  that  some  eminent> 
specialists  seem  to  have  no  great  liking  for,  but  it 
has  been  a  steadily  increasing  one,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  varieties,  if  we  except  those  of  M. 
Ernest  Calvat,  have  been  received  from  America 
or  from  Japan  via  America.  The  term  "early" 
which  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  descriptions 
means  that  the  flowers  are  October  blooming 
kinds  in  the  States.  Here  in  England,  however, 
our  method  of  cultivation  may  cause  some  varia- 
tion in  the  season  of  their  flowering.  As  regards- 
habit,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  that  many 
of  these  new-comers  are  dwarf,  and  indeed  it 
would  appear  that  the  era  of  the  9-feet  and  10- 
feet  varieties  like  Mme.  Audiguier  and  Mme. 
Bertier  Rendatler  has  been  brought  to  a  close. 
Three  feet  and  4  feet  in  height  is  what  is  claimed 
to  be  the  limit  in  many  of  the  undermentioned 
sorts. 

Amber  Ada  Spaulding. — Au  amber  sport  from  Ada^ 
Spaulding,  similar  in  all  respects  save  colour. 

Amoor. — Very  broad  petals,  colour  rich  reddish 
brown,  reverse  silver-bron/.e. 

Arcl  ic. — Colour  pure  glistening  white,  faintly  shided 
salmon. 

Autumn  Lcavf^s  (Spaulding). — Japanese  ;  flat  petals, 
colour  creamy  white,  mottled  and  s.riped  red,  tipped 
cream  or  Ught  yellow. 

Bankok. — Incurved  ;  colour  bright  yellow. 

Brif)and  (Spaulding). — Japanese  ;  slightly  refiesed, 
deep  crimson,  very  dwarf. 

Bronze  Giant  (Spaulding). — Japanese  iucurved  ; 
colour  golden  yellow,  heivily  shaded  deep  crimson. 

Burt  Eddy  (Vaughan). — Colour  silvery  rose  and 
purple. 

Cumille  d'Arville  (Spaulding). — Japanese  ;  white, 
tinted  salmon  when  opening. 

dipt.  J.  C.  Ainsu'ortli. — Colour  pure  glistening 
white,  large  blooms. 

Ciistle  Peak. — Spherical  bloom,  fine  straight  petals, 
colour  white,  sufl'used  pink. 

Chipeta  (SmitVi  and  Son). — Incurved  Japanese; 
colour  quite  similar  to  ripened  Oak  leavte,  strong 
grower. 

Crustalina  (Vaugha.n). — Colour  snow-white,  e.-irly. 

Bean  Hole  (May). — Incurved;  broad  petals,  white, 
shaded  pink,  changing  to  pearly  white. 

Diavola  (Spaulding), — Japanese;  colour  a  mixture 
of  lemon,  white,  and  red,  under  petals  white,  shaded 
pale  lemon,  centre  ones  striped  red. 

Dr.  W.  .1.  Wakeleij  (Spaulding). — Japanese  in- 
curved ;  colour  chrome-bronze,  under  surface  of  petals 
shaded  red. 

Bdith  Hinith  (Spaulding). — Japanese;  flat  broad 
petals,  ivory  white,  elobular  flower,  early. 

/?.  M.  Higetov,'  (l)orner). — Incurved;  colour  deep, 
reddish  oiiinge,  dwarf. 

Esther  Hearnck  (Spaulding). — A  sport  from  Ada. 
Spaulding;  colour  yellow,  rather  dwarf. 
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Emma  N.  Croxby  (Spaulding).— Bright  golden 
yellow,  lower  petdls  reflexing,  forming  a  globular 
flower,  dwarf. 

E.vpenme-nt  (Spaulding).— Japanese  j  broad  spread- 
ing bloom  "  itb  narrow  petals,  colour  shrimp  pink. 

Ezeta  (Smith).  -Japanese  ;  an  in  proved  Rohallion  ; 
co-ourpure  bright  yellow,  early,  dwarf. 

Fisher's  Torch  .—Large  blooms,  colour  fiery  red. 

F.  L.  Atkins  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Japanese  re- 
flexed  ;  colour  pearly  white,  long  broad  petals,  globu- 
lar  flower. 

Formosa. — Bright  purple. 

Fred.  Wnh  (Bock).— Florets  partly  incurved, 
colour  pale  pink,  divarf. 

G.  E.  <7ofi(Zma»!..— Globular  blooms,  colour  light 
lemon-yellow. 

Qold  Dust  (E.  G.  Hill).— Incurved;  colour  golden 
yellow. 

Golden  Castle.— Colnar  deep  golden  yellow. 

Hallowe'en  (E.  G  Hill).— Incurved;  reverse  pinkish 
grey,  inside  r  se-violet. 

Helen-  Blooduood  (Spaulding).— Japanese  incurved  ; 
clear  pink  without  any  shading,  a  large,  globular 
flower. 

H.  W.  Rieman  (E.  G.  HUl).— Japanese ;  deep  golden 
yellow. 

James  Weir,  Jr. — Anemone;  broad  ray  florets,  col- 
our dark  voiveiy  ciimson,  centre  tipped  golden  yellow. 

Jai/Tie  (Vaughan). — Incurved  blooms  ;  colour  dark, 
shaded  rose. 

J.  E.  Lai/er  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese;  col- 
our yellow. 

Jennie  Falconer  (.Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved; 
self  coloured,  Inmon-yellow,  dwarf. 

J.  H.  Troy  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese;  colour 
white,  broad  petals,  slobular  blooms,  early. 

Katherine  Leech  (Graham). — Reflexed  bloom,  colour 
pure  self  p  nk,  early. 

Latest  Fad  (Spaulding). — Japanese;  ribbon  petals 
of  great  length,  c«lour  yellow,  mottled  and  striped 
with  crimson  and  bronze. 

Lottie  ^Uer  (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved  ;  broad 
petals,  colour  os-blood-bed,  reverse  lighter,  dwarf. 

Lurliyie. — Japanese  ;  similar  to  Good  Gracious,  col- 
our deep  silvery  pink. 

Marie    Valleau    (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved 
bread  petals,  colour  soft  cameo-pink,  deeper  towards; 
the  centre. 

Marion  Abbott  (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved  ; 
broad  petals,  foruiug  a  deeper  flower,  pink,  the  colour 
cf  Rose  La  France. 

Maud  D.  Reiinnlds  (Spaulding). — Incurved  flower, 
lower  petals  reflexing  ;  colour  deep  canary-yellow. 

Millbrook  (Doruer). — Of  the  Viviand  Morel  type  ; 
colour  bronzy  salm  n-red,  dwarf. 

Miss  Elina  O'Farrell  (Dorner). — Reflexed  blooms  ; 
colour  salmon-rose,  dwarf  and  late. 

Miss  Georgiaria  Pitcher  (Pitcber  and  Manda). — In- 
curved blooms  ;  C(  lour  yellow,  dwarf. 

Miss  Georgie  Crouipton  (Spaulding). — Broad  flat 
petals,  globular  bl  oms,  self-coloured  golden  yellow. 

Miss  Gladys  Spaulding  (Spaulding). — Incurved  ; 
globular  bloom,  colour  white. 

Miss  Louise  I).  Black  (E.  G.  Hill). — Japanese;  col- 
our reddish  orange. 

Miss  M.  M.  Johnson  (E.  G.  Hill).— Japanese  in- 
curved ;  colour  deep  golden  yellow,  early. 

Mrs.  C^ias.  Woolsey  (Henderson). — Colour  piire 
white,  early. 

Mrs.  H.  Robinson  (Fifcher  and  Manda). — Incurved; 
said  to  be  of  the  Queen  of  England  type ;  colour  white, 
early. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Romig  (Graham). — Incurved;  colour 
creamy  white,  dwarf. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Emerson.  (Dorner). — Colour  yellow; 
considered  better  than  H.  L.  Sunderhruch  or  Eugene 
Dailledouze.  , 

Mrs.  J.  H.  White  (Spaulding). — Japanese  ;  crimson, 
resembling  Culliugfurdi,  reverse  gold,  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Moses  J.  Wenticorth  (Vaugban). — Chinese; 
full  and  deep,  colour  rich  yellow. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Parker,  Jr.  (Spaulding). — Broad,  in- 
curving petals,  inside  deep  pmk,  reverse  light  silvery 
shade,  dwarf  and  robust,  early. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Murdock  (Dorner). — Colour  b'ght  rose  or 
pink,  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Thos.  G.  Weidcrslieim  (Graham). — Light  piuk, 
dwarf  and  early. 

Mrs.  ir.  A.  Bryant  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Broad 
petals,  colour  chrome-yellow. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Hurley  (Graham). — Japanese ;  deep 
orange-yellow,  dwarf  and  early. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Rand  (A^aughan). — Japanese;  fine 
long,  twisted  petals,  g  Men  yellow. 

Morocco. — Dark  velvety  maroon,  reverse  orange, 
large  blooms. 


Mount  Everest. — Curious  twisted  petals,  pure  snow- 
white. 

Mount  Hamilton.  —  Reflexed  bloom,  bright  red, 
shaded  crimson. 

Nellie  Elver.-ion  (E.  G.  Hill).— Incurving  blooms, 
pet^ils  deeji  Indian-red,  faced  with  bronze. 

Nellie  P.  Moidton.  —  Japanese  incurved;  colour 
bri'ht  yellow,  withont  shading. 

Nemesis  (May). —  Stiaight,  broad  petals,  colour 
similar  to  Carnation  Daybreak,  dwarf  and  early. 

Nyanza  (Smith  and  Son). — A  seedling  from  G.  W. 
Childs,  possessing  the  same  brilliancy  of  colour,  gol- 
den reverse,  dwarf. 

Oakland  (Dorner). — Full  deep  blooms,  clear  shade 
of  terra-cotta,  rathi^r  dwarf. 

Octoroon  (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved;  broad 
petals,  colour  ox  blood  red,  reverse  lighter,  dwarf. 

Olympus  (Jlay). — Round  flower;  base  of  petals 
white,  with  delicate  shade  of  pink  outside. 

Paridis. — Anemone  ;  colour  lemon-yellow. 

Parting  Guest  (Spaulding). — Japanese;  globular 
blooms,  colour  white,  lower  petals  tinted  rose-lilac  like 
Puritan,  dwarf  and  late. 

Perfectio. — Foliage  variegated  and  mottled  with  pale 
pea-green  and  white,  blooms  pencilled  light  pink. 

Philadelphia  (Ur,aham). — Japanese  incurved  ;  very 
globular  bloom,  grooved  pointed  petals,  colour  white, 
tinted  primrose  at  tips.  Awarded  silver-gilt  medal, 
N.C.S. 

Pride  of  CaUfornia. — Colour  rich  chrome,  shading  to 
bright  golden  centre. 

Princess  Bonnie. — Anemone  ;  clear  golden  yellow, 
full  centre. 

Port  Imperial. — Deep  lavender-pink,  reverse  silvery. 

Quito. — .Japanese;  colour  rich  red  and  terra-cotta. 

Radiance  (E.  G.  Hill).— Incurving  blooms,  colour 
similar  to  Golden  Wedding,  early. 

Satisfactio- — Anemone  :  ray  florets  chrome,  centre 
deep  yellow,  intermingled  with  crimson. 

Sophia  Sievers. — Long  broad-pointed  petals,  colour 
white. 

Sunrise  (May). — Very  broad  petals,  inside  bright 
terra-cotta,  reverse  old  gold,  blooms  £emi-incurved, 
dwarf  and  early. 

Tasmania. — Dark  crimson  intermingled  with  white, 
and  parti- coloured  petals. 

Thalia  (Smith  and  Son). — Similar  in  form  and  size 
to  Nlveum  ;  colour  light  lavender-pink,  passing  to  rose, 
late,  dwarf  to  medium. 

The  Egyptian  (E.  G.  Hill). — Japanese  incurved; 
similar  in  form  to  C.  B.  Whitnall,  dark  velvety  red. 

Trilby  (May). — Petals  slightly  twisted,  colour  clear 
white,  a  bold  round  flower. 

W.  B.  Dinsmore  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese 
incurved  ;  golden  yellow,  petals  of  great  substance. 

White  Lotus. — Incurved  ;  colour  cream-white. 

Yukon. — Incurved  ;  colour  pure  white. 

Zipa.ngi  (Smith  and  Son). — Outer  petals  reflexed, 
ceutie  ones  incurving,  colour  crimson-lake  inside,  re- 
verse buff. 

Zulinda  (May). — Incurved;  inside  of  petals  clear 
rose  piuk,  reverse  silvery  pink. 

C.  Harman-P.^tne. 

P.S. — During  the  time  the  above  article  has 
been  in  the  printer's  hands  I  have  learned  that  the 
American  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  resolved 
to  allow  foreign  seedlings  to  be  shown  on  similar 
terms  to  native  productions,  excepting  the  rule 
as  to  a  second  year's  trial.  This  appears  to  be  an 
act  of  fair-mindedness  which  European  raisers 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate. 


much  in  evidence  everywhere,  and  was  huge  in 
size,  but  bore  a  faded  look.  One  magnificent 
bloom  was  seen  at  the  Acpaarium  show  in  Novem- 
ber, quite  exceptional  in  form  and  colour.  A 
single  specimen  of  presentable  aspect,  however, 
in  an  exhibition  so  extensive  as  the  above-named 
is  scarcely  enough  to  commend  it.  But  of  coarse 
flowers,  I  think  Van  den  Heede  the  ugliest.  Half 
a  dozen  blooms  of  this  variety  were  noted  in  a 
class  for  six  of  any  kind,  and  the  judges  rightly 
passed  them  in  favour  of  smaller,  but  more  beau- 
tiful sorts.  It  is  a  huge  flower,  the  petals  stiff 
and  ungraceful,  and  the  colour  a  dull  buft'  shade. 
Probably  late  buds  might  aid  the  growth  of 
better  flowers  in  the  case  of  this  sort.  Still  it  is 
one,  were  it  not  for  its  size,  which  would  soon  be 
discarded.  Duke  of  York  is  another  giant  only 
on  very  few  occasions  seen  in  a  taking  form.  The 
general  character  shows  the  dull  lilac  tint  of  the 
outside  of  its  florets.  It  is  exceptionally  large,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  only  cause  for  its  popularity. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke  has  not  been  seen  often  this 
autumn,  nor  is  the  loss  great,  for  as  a  coarse, 
colourless  bloom  it  has  few  equals.  Condor  was 
noted  in  a  few  stands,  especially  at  country  shows. 
This  is  a  huge  flower,  quite  outclassed  now-a-days. 
I  cannot  remember  having  seen  a  single  bloom  of 
a  rather  popular  kind  of  a  year  or  two  back, 
namely,  Mrs.  T.  Denne.  This  dull  rose-coloured 
Chrysanthemum  will  not  be  missed.  It  does 
not  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  stand  of  flowers  at  a 
show,  nor  to  a  home  displ.ay.  Miss  Ethel  Addi- 
son, to  my  taste,  belongs  to  the  coarse,  ungainly 
section,  a  remark  that  applies  also  to  the  newer 
sort  from  Australia,  Pride  of  Madford,  and  Vice- 
President  Calvat.  H.  S. 


COARSE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  BLOOMS. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  taste  for  huge, 
coarse-looking  Chrysanthemums  is  so  long-lived, 
and  that  scarcely  a  stand  of  blooms  is  exhibited 
that  does  not  contain  one  or  two  of  these  gigantic 
specimens,  that  more  often  than  not  mar  the 
whole.  1  was  pleased,  however,  to  note  that  the 
variety  Etoile  de  Lyon  was  less  numerous  than 
usual  throughout  the  late  shows,  and  it  would  be 
no  great  loss  were  that  ugly  flower  entirely  dis- 
carded from  exhibition  stands.  As  a  verj'  late 
sort  it  has  its  uses  and  is  occasionally  presented 
in  fair  form,  but  not  often  enough  to  redeem  its 
character.  It  is,  to  my  thinking,  one  of  the  least 
beautiful  of  all  Chrysanthemums.  International 
was  frequently  met  with.  Now  this  sort  has  but 
one  recommendation,  and  that  is,  it  covers  a  very 
large  space  on  the  show  stand.  There  is  in  it  a 
notable  absence  of  anything  striking  either  in 
colour    or    form.      Mrs.   C.    Harman-Fayno    was 


COLOUR  IN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  BLOOMS. 
Different  localities  have  undoubtedly  a  great 
efiect  upon  the  colours  of  these  flowers,  as  have  also 
manures.  I  noticed  that  the  blooms  exhibited  at 
the  Aquarium  by  a  cultivator  from  a  southern  sea- 
side town  were  exceptionally  bright.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  indeed,  that  the  flowers  of  Viviand 
Morel,  Charles  Davis,  and  Miss  Dorothea  Shea 
put  up  by  Mr.  Streadwick,  an  amateur  from  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,  were  never  matched  for  depth 
and  richness  of  colouring.  But  the  greatest 
differences  are  caused  by  the  time  (whether  early 
or  lata)  we  select  the  flower  buds.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  persons  to  send  me  blooms  of 
varying  shades  of  colour  from  well-known  sorts, 
fancying  they  have  obtained  valuable  sports.  A 
few  years  back  the  white  Etoile  de  Lyon  was  in 
demand,  and  many  a  specimen  was  seen  almost 
white  in  colour,  this  variation  being  due  en- 
tirely to  the  taking  of  early  flower  buds.  The 
most  common  occurrences,  however,  are  connected 
with  the  variety  Viviand  Morel  and  its  sport, 
Charles  Davis.  The  latter  from  early  buds  will 
come  quite  yellow,  and  in  slightly  darker 
shades  reach  the  most  esteemed  shade— a  bronzy- 
rose,  according  to  the  time  the  buds  are 
secured,  the  terminal  or  last  budi,  when  the 
plant  is  naturally  grown,  being  those  that  produce 
this  taking  shade.  In  the  same  way  the  type  is 
quite  white  when  early  flowers  are  grown.  Tliese 
vary  to  a  lovely  mauve-pink  from  late  buds.  The 
florets,  again,  are  of  better  substance  from  late 
buds  in  both  cases.  Graphic,  a  new  variety,  is  very 
changeable  in  colouring.  Very  fine  deep  flowers 
of  it  were  exhibited  the  other  week  quite  white,  and 
a  fortnight  later  I  saw  the  same  kind  of  a  lively 
pink  colour,  the  form  of  the  blossoms  differing  too 
in  aremarkablemanner.  Mrs.  \V.  H.  Lees  is  another 
sort  of  variable  form.  Early  in  the  season  its  florets 
are  of  extra  length.  These  droop  and  hang 
loosely,  with  just  a  curl  at  the  tips.  On  buds  ob- 
tained at  a  medium  period  the  florets,  instead  of 
drooping,  curl  upwards  and  build  up  a  bloom  quite 
pyramidal  in  formation.  A  flower  of  this  shape 
was  seen  at  the  last  floral  committee  meeting  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and,  like 
those  blooms  from  early  buds,  was  almost  white  in 
colour.  Now  from  terminal  buds  I  have  the  sort 
pink  with  shades  of  white,  but  the  form  drooping. 
We  have  thus  three  distinct  forms  in  one  variety  j 
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The  terra-cotta-coloured  Miss  Dorothea  Shea  is 
hardly  recognised  when  early  buds  are  taken.  It 
then  assumes  a  dull  colour,  whilst  the  shape  of 
bloona  is  anything  but  striking.  Another  instance 
is  the  sort  Wm.  Seward.  From  early-formed 
buds  the  florets  are  short,  stiff  and  dull-coloured, 
but  when  late  buds  are  depended  on  the  blossoms 
are  vivid  crimson,  the  florets  long  and  hanging 
down  in  a  graceful  manner.  President  Borel  is 
an  uninteresting  variety  when  early  buds  are 
selected,  the  late  blooms  being  especially  rich 
in  rose-crimson  colouring.  In  fact,  all  highly- 
coloured  sorts  are  best  obtained  from  late  buds.  E. 
Molyneux  is  seldom  seen  in  good  form  because  of 
early  blooms  being  grown.  These,  almost  before 
they  are  open,  fade  otf  to  a  dingy  brown  colour. 
At  its  best  there  is  no  Chrysanthemum  more 
striking  for  its  colour.  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  is  some- 
times seen  reflexing  its  florets.  In  this  state  the 
colour  is  cercainly  rich,  but  not  nearly  so  taking 
either  in  colour  or  form  as  when  it  is  selected 
from  late  buds.  One 
might  go  on  with  names. 
My  idea  in  this  note, 
however,  is  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  in  selecting 
early  buds  with  the  de- 
sire to  obtain  gigantic 
flowers,  we  often  so 
alter  the  character  of 
varieties  as  to  quite  lose 
their  beauty,  and  excel- 
lent sorts  may  be  con- 
demned before  they  have 
been  properly  grown. 
H.  S. 


It  belongs  to  the  Japanese  class,  the  petals  being  re- 
flexed.  The  growth  is  excellent.  The  variety  was 
introduced  a  few  years  back  from  Japan. — H. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  Chenon  de  Leehe. — 
This  variety  is  among  the  best  of  E.  Calvat's  seedliDgs, 
being  so  distinct  in  shade  of  colour.  The  combination 
is  yellow  and  rose,  which  is  generally  described  as 
crushed  strawberry.  Its  flowers  are  fall  and  deep 
and  the  growth  all  that  one  can  desire. — H. 

Chrysanthemum.  Heine  d'Angleterre. — 
When  iirst  seen  last  year  I  thought  this  to:»  coarse, 
but  this  season  the  fault  is  not  noticeable.  I  think  it 
will  replace  Etoile  de  Lyon,  so  popular  with  exhibitors. 
It  is  a  very  large  flower,  with  long,  flat,  slightly 
drooping  petals.  The  colour  is  a  pleasing  shade  of 
rosy  white,  the  growth  remarkably  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
The  variety  will  be  much  esteemed  for  exhibition. 
— H. 

Chrysanthemum  Edith  Tabor.— One  of  the 
best  c.f  this  year's  novelties  is  the  above.  It  would 
seem  diflicult  t:)  improve  in  yellow  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, yet  this  stands  out  as  a  decided  gain.     The 


Puritan  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  It  certainly  does 
not  partake  of  the  latter  weakly  grower  in  habit,  being 
of  extra  strong  growth.  The  blooms  are  composed  of 
numberless  long,  wide  and  thick  florets,  which  droop 
and  slightly  curl  at  the  tips.  The  colour  is  white, 
faintly  tinged  pink  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 


Orchids. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

The  dullest  months  of  the  year  are  now  past  as 
regards  Orchid  flowers  and  the  houses  have 
quite  a  gay  appearance,  owing  to  the  number  of 
species  in  flower.  Perhaps  the  brightest  bit  of 
colour  of  all  now  is  the  pretty  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  the  plants  having  made  a  capital 
growih  and  flowered  more  freely  than  usual. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  tints  of  colour 


American      show 

Chrysanthemums.  — 
There  is  alwa}  s  a  keen 
interest  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  to  know 
the  relative  positions  of 
the  popular  varieties. 
Many  of  the  finest 
English  kinds  do  not 
seem  to  do  well  in 
America,  and  some  of 
the  American  seedlingw 
when  imported  here  do 
not  maintain  their  re- 
putation on  our  show 
boards.  Philadelphia, 
to  wit,  has  not  been 
shown  in  a  single  win- 
ning stand  in  the  lead- 
ing classes  at  our  shows 
this  year.  The  vaiieties 
of  American  origin  that 
have  done  best  with  us 
up  to  the  time  of  writing 
this  note  are  the  follow- 
ing: International,  H. 
L.  Sunderbruch,  Hairy 
Wonder,  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  W.  H.  Lincoln, 

Eda  Prass,  Lord  Brooke,  W.  W.  Coles,  Niveum, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  W.  Tricker,  Puritan,  G.  W.  Childs, 
W.  G.  Newitt,  Primrose  League,  Good  Gracious, 
Violet  Rose,  Lilian  B.  Bird,  The  Queen,  Golden 
Gate,  VVaban,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Mutual  Friend, 
Beauty  of  Castlewood,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark,  Miss 
Ethel  Addison,  Mrs.  E.  'G.  Hill,  Miss  Anna 
Hartshorn,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Wheeler,  and  A.  H.  Fewkes.  Of  these,  Inter- 
national is  coarse  and  inconstant  in  colour  ;  Col. 
A\  .  B.  Smith  has  been  exceptionally  fine  and 
deep  in  colour  ;  W.  H.  Lincoln,  deep  and  pure  in 
colour  ;  G.  W.  Childs,  very  rich  and  probably 
finer  in  its  intensity  of  crimson  than  ever ; 
(iolden  Gate,  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  rich  shade 
of  yellow. — Chrvsanth. 


Gymnogramma  triangidaris.    From  a  photograph  by  iliss  Willmott,   Warley  Place,  Esse.v,     (See  p.  437.) 


SHORT  NOTES.—CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum  Golden  Gate.— This  rather 

late-flowering  sort  is  notable  for  a  fctriking  shade  of     .-^    „„,, ^„..    j   .„   

colour,  a  tawny  yellow,  qviite  distinct  from  any  otter.  I  English-raised  flower  and  said  to  be  a  cross  between 


colour  is  rich  ;  the  florets,  extra  long  and  fairly  wide, 
hang  down  gracefully,  and  have  jubt  a  slight  curl  at 
the  tips.  It  was  raised  f.*om  seed  in  this  country,  and 
will  be  sought  after  on  account  of  itscharming  charac- 
ter.—H. 

Chrysanthemum  Australian  Gold.— This 
is  one  of  M.  E,  Calvat's  latest  novelties;  in  fiict,  the 
only  one  he  has  presented  in  goDd  form  so  far  this 
year.  We  must  not  talk  yet  of  this  raiser's  strain 
being  run  out.  It  is  only  that  he  has  failed  to  grow 
the  blooms  as  well  as  usual.  The  above-named  is  a 
massive  aud  beautiful  bright  yellow  Jajanese  flower  of 
a  diuoping  character,  nnd  the  reverse  of  the  florets 
shows  a  lemon  tint,  a  jleasing  combination.— H. 

M.  Ernest  Calvat  detires  ns  to  state  that  his 

new  seedling,  ceititieated  by  the  N.C.S.  on  October  30 
under  the  name  of  Australian  Gold,  should  properly 
have  borne  the  name  "  Calvat's  Australian  C^old," 
under  which  name  it  will  be  catalogued  aud  sent  out 
by  him. 

Chrysanthemum   Mrs.    H.    "Weeks.- This 

very  handsome   and  massive  Japanese  variety  is   an 


where  many  plants  are  grown,  and  although  all 
are  very  effective,  none  can  compare  with  the 
bi  ight  scarlet  type,  usually  characterised  by  its 
longer  thinner  pseudo-bulbs.  I  say  usually 
advisedly,  as  1  have  been  deceived  on  at  least 
one  occasion  by  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  and 
only  found  out  my  mistake  when  it  flowered. 
Well-established  plants,  it  may  be  noted,  bloom 
much  more  profusely  than  newly-imported  or 
semi- established  ones,  so  that  growers  who  may 
be  flowering  the  latter  for  the  first  time  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  amount  of  bloom  does 
not  quite  come  up  to  their  expectations.  Such 
should  endeavour  to  strengthen  their  plants  as 
much  as  possible  by  removing  the  blossoms 
before  any  sign  of  distress  is  apparent,  treating 
them  well  during  the  ensuing  season.  There  is 
no  need  to  enumerate  the  many  fine  Orchids 
now  in  flower,  as  notes  on  several  of  these 
have    recently    appeared   in   The   Gakden,   as 
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well  as  a  capital  and  very  useful  list  on 
p.  391,  November  20.  But  there  is  one 
point  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowering 
house  that  it  many  ot  be  out  of  place  to  notiue, 
and  that  is  the  varied  effects  that  may  be  pro- 
duced, even  with  the  same  plants,  by  moving 
and  re  arranging  in  an  altered  style.  It  is  too 
often  the  case  that  plants  are  taken  to  the  house 
in  question  and  arranged — it  may  be  very 
naturally  and  tastefully— but  there  they  remain 
in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  position  until 
the  blooms  fade,  visitors  seeing  them  day  after 
day  until  they  are  tired.  Now,  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  avoid  this  sameness  by  the 
plan  mentioned  above.  For  instance,  supposing 
a  group  of  plants  arranged  in  tlie  usual  way 
with  Cattleyas,  Odontoglots,  Cypripediums  and 
others  in  mixture,  with  spii^es  of  Calanthe 
Veitchi  or  some  similar  kind  rising  in  prominent 
positions  to  break  the  lines  and  prevent  any 
possibility  of  flatness,  careful  and  thin  ar- 
rangement and  a  judicious  blending  of  the 
colours  render  such  groups  very  attractive.  A 
change  may  be  made  from  this  by  breaking  up 
the  group,  so  to  speak,  into  three  or  four 
mounds,  each  being  composed  of  one  or  the  other 
species  and  suitable  greenery,  massing  the  plants 
so  as  to  make  a  tine  display  of  colour,  and 
arranging  any  that  by  reason  of  their  mis- 
cellaneous character  cannot  be  grouped  between 
the  mounds  referred  to.  A  stiU  further  variation 
will  be  made  by  altering  the  position  and  shape 
of  the  mounds,  or  by  keeping  one  kind  as  a 
groundwork  and  dotting  other  kinds  irregularly 
amongst  them  or  in  any  other  way  that  occurs  to 
those  in  char;Te  of  the  work.  This  makes  the 
most  of  the  material  at  command,  and  also 
keeps  up  the  interest  of  visitors.  More  fire- 
heat  has  now  to  be  applied  in  the  flowering 
house,  and  as  much  damping  is  inadmissible,  in- 
sects sometimes  make  headway  upon  the  plants 
while  there.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  look  them 
over  carefully  after  flowering  and  before  return- 
ing them  to  their  various  houses. 

The  work  is  now  chiefly  of  a  routine  character, 
and  consists  in  keeping  the  temperatures  regular, 
dampmg  judiciously,  but  not  too  abundantly, 
and  giving  as  much  air  as  possible  without 
unduly  lowering  the  temperature.  With  regard 
to  watering  at  the  roots,  everything  depends  upon 
the  species  and  the  state  of  growth.  Cattleyas 
of  all  kinds  will  need  greatly  diminished  supplies, 
small  plants  of  course  requiring  more  attention 
than  those  of  a  larger  size  and  having  a  greater 
body  of  compost  about  them.  Where  such  as 
•C.  Aclandi;e,  C.  Walkeriana  and  others  are 
grown  on  blocks  only  lightly  dressed,  watch 
carefully  for  or  rather  anticipate  the  first  siuns 
of  distress,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  the.se  into 
a  healthy  condition  when  once  they  are  badly 
shrivelled  under  cultivation.  The  kinds  that 
require  most  water  are  those  which  grow  late  in 
the  season,  including  C.  Mossife,  several  plants 
of  which  are  still  unfinished,  and  many  of  the 
intermedia  and  guttata  types  even  now  root- 
ing freely.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
that,  owing  to  the  great  heat  during  September 
and  early  October,  started  to  grow  out  of  season. 
L;elia  purpurata  too  is  in  full  growth,  and 
should  have  the  lightest  and  warmest  position 
with  plenty  of  water  when  the  weather  is 
bright.  The  Mexican  kinds  are  nearly  all  at 
rest,  and  are  kept  well  on  the  dry  side  and  cool, 
especially  L.  majalia,  the  most  beautiful  of  this 
section.  The  later  Dendrobiums  are  now  about 
finished,  such  kinds  as  D.  macrophyllum  and  D. 
Dalhousianum  now  showing  the  terminal  leaves. 
The  buds  are  well  advanced  on  D.  Wardianum, 
D.  nobile,  and  D.  aureum,  and  successional 
plants  of  all  these  may  now  be  placed  in  heat. 
There    is   no   need   to    water   them    much    at 


the  root,  as  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  contain 
plenty  of  nourishment  as  yet.  Woodlice  and 
small  snails  are  apt  to  be  troublesome  at  this 
season  by  eating  the  soft  and  tender  flower 
buds  as  they  appear  at  the  nodes.  These  must 
be  trapped  by  placing  pieces  of  potato  abovit 
the  plants  and  examining  them  daily,  also 
searching  at  night  with  a  lantern,  or  the  loss  of 
some  flowers  is  almost  certiin.  The  deciduous 
kinds  now  in  the  cool  house  having  lost  all 
their  foliage  may  be  kept  quite  dry,  that  is  if 
they  have  been  properly  ripened,  as  no  shrivel- 
ling of  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  take  place.  Over- 
watering  in  winter  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
failure  with  D.  Bensonias,  D.  Parishi,  and 
several  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  spring  by 
the  loss  of  roots.  With  the  evergreen  kinds 
.such  as  D.  densiflorum  and  allied  species  it  is 
different.  These  must  not  be  quite  dried  off, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  require  more 
tlian  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  plump.  They  are  safest  in  a  house  that 
dots  not  fall  much  below  55°  at  night,  except 
when  very  cold  outside.  The  earlier  Pleioues 
as  they  go  out  of  flower  mu.st  be  repotted,  but 
as  they  have  been  very  recently  noted  it  is  not 
ne<^essary  to  go  into  details  upon  this  point. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sooner  they  are  potted 
after  flowering  the  better,  and  that  the  greatest 
care  is  needed  in  watering  afterwards.  The 
cool  house  is  now  beginning  to  get  more  inter- 
esting, especially  where  plants  are  flowering  for 
the  first  time.  Here  also  a  watchful  eye  must 
be  kept  on  the  spikes,  as  they  are  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  slugs.  Any  of  the  well-known 
methods  may  be  resorted  to,  but  be  sure  and  be 
before  them,  or  the  result  of  one  night's  depre- 
dations may  mean  the  loss  of  many  spikes,  and 
thus  a  season's  growth  and  trouble  wiU  be 
thrown  away.  If  not  already  done,  Disa  grandi- 
flora  should  be  repotted  without  further  delay, 
as  the  new  roots  are,  or  soon  will  be,  starting, 
and  it  is  well  to  anticipate  these.  Considerable 
care  must  be  taken  with  this  Orchid  both  in 
cleaning  and  draining  the  pots  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  compost,  as  upon  these  and 
other  seemingly  unimportant  details  much 
depends.  Requiring  so  much  water  a*:  the 
roots  while  growing,  the  medium  for  these 
must  be  lasting.  The  roughest  and  best  of 
peat  fibre  muse  be  mixed  in  equal  jiro- 
portions  with  fresh  growing  Sphagnum,  and 
plenty  of  good  rough  lumps  of  charcoal  and 
crocks  should  be  added  as  it  is  placed  in  the 
pots.  The  leaves  should  be  damped  over 
lightly  with  the  syringe  several  times  daily,  and 
when  the  roots  are  running  freely,  plenty  of 
water  must  be  given. 

All  the  temperatures  as  given  last  month 
will  be  suitable,  but  the  night  temperature  may 
drop  a  little  on  very  cold  nights  rather  than 
press  the  fire-heat  too  strongly.  R. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesi. — The  varieties 
of  this  pretty  Odontoglot  are  again  flowering,  the 
large  and  beautiful  O.  C.  decorum  being  promi- 
nent amongst  them  for  its  great  size  and  sub- 
stance. The  flower  of  the  typical  form  is  about  2 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  white 
with  basal  stripes  and  dots  of  reddish  brown  ;  the 
lip  yellow  at  the  base  and  also  marked  like  the 
sepals.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  thrives  well 
in  a  cool,  moist  house  close  to  the  glass.  It  may 
be  placed  in  small  shallow  pans  just  large  enough  to 
allow  of  about  an  inch  of  peat  and  Moss  being 
placed  around  the  plants,  and  requires  abundance 
of  water  at  the  roots  all  the  year  round. 

Cattleya  superba  splendens. — I  have  sent 
you  a  spike  of  Cattleya  superba  splendens.  The 
ibwers,  five  in  number,  are  very  sweetly  scented 
and  of  good  colour.  The  plant  has  been  in  the 
Sharcombe  collection  of  Orchids  for  several  years. 


but  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  bloomed.  It  has 
been  grown  in  a  hanging  basket  in  the  stove  and 
seems  to  do  well  with  the  treatment. — C.  Modns- 
DON,  Sharcombe  Gardens,  Wells. 

*,*  A  remarkably  handsome  Orchid.  In  the 
variety  sent  the  flowers  are  larger  and  the  sepals 
and  petals  longer  than  in  the  type.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  deep  purplish  rose,  the  lip  white  at  the 
base,  rich  crimson  in  front,  with  several  lines  of 
golden  yellow  running  along  the  middle.  It 
forms  a  tine  companion  to  the  typical  plant  when 
the  two  are  grown  together. — Ed. 

Cattleya  aurea. — I  have  sent  you  per  to-day's 
post  a  bloom  of  Cattleya  aurea  for  vour  opinion. 
It  seems  to  come  near  to  C.  aurea  (Young's  var.). 
The  bloom  is  one  of  two  on  the  spike  from  an  im- 
ported plant  just  established,  and  will  probably 
improve. — Hugh  J.  Hunter,  Eiliiilninjh. 

* ^*  The  flower  of  Cattleya  aurea  sent  is  a  mag- 
nificent variety,  large  and  brilliantly  marked.  It 
is  not  the  variety  you  name,  but  it  is  equally  beau- 
tiful. The  yellow  side  blotches  on  the  lip  are  ex- 
ceptionally rich  and  deep,  and  the  marginal  band 
of  rosy  purple  stripes  gives  the  flower  a  very  dis- 
tinct appearance.  Being  rather  late  in  the  season 
for  this  variety,  I  have  no  flowers  with  which  to 
compare  it,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it 
one  of  the  very  best  varieties  in  existence,  espe- 
cially if,  as  you  suggest,  it  improves  under  culti- 
vation.— H.  R. 

Extraordinary  plant  of  Dove  Orchid. — 
During  the  summer  mention  was  made  in  the 
columns  of  The  G.vrden  of  a  plant  of  Peristeria 
elata  having  a  flowering  stem  furnished  with 
twenty  blooms,  this  being  thought  by  the  writer 
to  be  an  exceptional  occurrence.  At  that  very 
time  might  be  seen  in  a  small  plant  stove  at  The 
Grange,  Winthorpe,  near  Newark,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Branston,  a  plant  of  the  same  Orchid 
carr^'ing  two  stems,  one  about  5 J  feet  and  the 
other  a  foot  or  so  less  in  height,  and  having  on 
them  forty  and  thirty  flowers  respectively.  The 
stems  were  as  large  as  ordinary  walking  sticks, 
the  leaves  of  immense  size  and  of  a  fine  green  col- 
our, while  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  the  indivi- 
dual flowers  were  correspondingly  fine.  The 
plant,  growing  in  a  pot  some  12  inches  in  diameter 
is,  I  bel'eve,  potted  principally  in  loam  and  open 
material.  It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Dench,  the  gar- 
dener, has  two  other  young  plants  coming  on  which 
look  remarkably  healthy,  as  the  great  strain  put 
upon  the  energies  of  the  parent  plant  in  perfecting 
two  such  abnormal  flower-stems  has  had  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  size  of  the  present  year's  bulbs. — 
J.  0. 

Dendrobium  aureum. — This  species  is  to 
some  extent  looked  down  on  by  Orchid  growers, 
owing  probably  to  its  small  size,  but  its  many 
good  points  ought  to  secure  for  it  a  place  in  the 
most  limited  collection.  It  takes  up  very  little 
space,  produces  a  very  good  flowering  return,  and 
is  besides  cheap  and  easily  grown.  The  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  nodes  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  in  short  side  racemes  of  about  two  or  three. 
These  last  long  in  beauty  and  are  sweetly  scented, 
the  fragrance  reoembling  that  of  Violets.  D. 
aureum  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  bii-kets  in 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  Sphignum,  with  plenty  of 
small  crocks  and  charcoal  added.  If  placed  in 
pots  the  base  of  the  leading  pseudo-bulb  may  be 
kept  slightly  above  the  rim,  and  the  compost 
must  be  arranged  in  a  cone-shaped  mound,  from 
this  bedding  it  firmly  and  neatly  trimming  off  all 
ragged  ends  of  peat.  The  best  time  to  repot  is 
early  spring  when  the  new  growths  are  appearing, 
and  the  plants  must  be  placed  in  a  light,  sunny 
position  in  the  East  India  house.  The  roots  are 
vigorous  when  once  they  obtain  a  hold  of  the 
compost,  and  when  growing  freely  require  plenty 
of  water.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  usually  complete 
soon  after  midsummer,  and  they  must  then  be 
placed  out  of  doors  in  full  sun  for  a  few  weeks  to 
thoroughly  hardei  them,  well-ripened  bulbs  being 
the  sure  forerunners  of  a  bountiful  crop  of  flowers. 
After  the  foliage  has  fallen  very  little  water  will 
be  needed,  and  the  plants  are  well  suited  if  given 
a  plice  in  a  vinery  from  which  which  early  fruit 
has  been  taken  or  :  ny  sunny  greenhouse  until  the 
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nodes  begin  to  burst,  when  they  may  be  returned 
to  the  warm  house  and  will  rapidly  form  flower- 
buds.  The  blossoms  are  light  primrose  with 
velvety  crimson  markings  on  the  lip.  It  is  a 
widely  distributed  plant  naturally,  being  found 
in  various  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  in  1837. 

AngrsecumScottianum. — The  small-flowered 
section  of  this  genus  is  a  very  pretty  and  in- 
teresting set  of  plants,  and  the  above  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this.  The  leaves  are  small,  little  more 
than  .3  inches  in  length,  the  flowers  pure  white, 
about  2  inches  across,  usually  produced  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  months.  This  plant 
does  well  in  small  teak- wood  baskets,  with  a  few 
large  pieces  of  charcoal  and  a  little  Sphagnum 
Moss  about  the  roots.  The  greatest  care  is  needed 
in  fixing  the  plants.  If  this  is  done  and  they 
begin  to  root  freely,  they  are  sure  to  do  well  if 
properly  treated  in  other  ways,'  but  if  rocking 
about  with  the  least  vibration,  the  roots  cannot  get 
hold  of  the  baskets  or  their  contents,  and  con- 
sequently the  plants  become  sickly  and  lose  their 
lea;ves.  Though  not  so  fond  of  sunlight  as  many 
Orchids,  too  much  shade  is  not  advisable,  as  this 
tends  to  a  soft  and  ill-conditioned  growth,  that 
rarely  produces  anything  like  a  flowering  return. 
The  happy  medium,  then,  is  what  must  be 
aimed  at  not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  watering. 
The  appearance  of  the  species  shows  that  it 
does  not  require  drying  off  while  at  rest,  but  too 
much  water  during  this  period  must  be  guarded 
against.  A  safe  plan  is  to  let  the  Moss  be  quite 
dry  before  giving  a  fresh  supply  during  -h  inter,  in 
summer  keeping  it  always  green.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Comoro  Islands,  and  must  be  grown  in  the 
warmest  house. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CARNATIONS  IN  POTS. 

The  self  or  border  Carnations  that  naturally 
flower  during  the  summer  months  are  just  as 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture  as  are  the  tree  or 
winter-flowering  and  Malmaison  types.  The 
illustration  here  given  shows  a  finely  grown 
and  well-flowered  plant  of  the  popular  Carna- 
tion Mrs.  Reynolds-Hole  carrying  twenty  good 
flowers  in  various  stages  of  expansion  beside.s 
numerous  buds,  and  is  a  very  ditt'erent  kind  of 
pot  plant  from  those  some  of  us  are  familiar 
with  by  seeing  them  so  often  at  the  anm;al 
Carnation  show.  The  Carnation  Society,  how- 
ever, moving  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  now 
provides  a  class  for  pot  plants  not  so  closely 
disbudded  and  stiffly  tied,  whilst  much  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  growing  Carnations  more 
extensively  in  this. way.  It  gives  an  alterna- 
tive course  to  those  who,  from  peculiarities  of 
SOU  or  situation,  are  not  successful  with  this 
flower  in  the  open '  ground.  Pot  plants  are 
under  the  most  perfect  control  of  the  grower, 
and  his  success  is  in  proportion  to  the  cul- 
tural skill  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  They 
may  be  specially  commended  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  unheated  frames  or  houses,as  pot 
culture  of  open-air  kinds  does  not  imply  or  suggest 
forcing,  a  system  of  treatment  that  these  Carna- 
tions re.seut.  The  variety  here  .shown,  how- 
ever, and  any  other  standard  kind  grown  in 
this  way  may  be  brought  into  liloom  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  plants'  natural  flowering  season 
outside  if  that  is  desired  by  keeping  them  under 
glass  throughout,  always  allowing  an  abundanc3 
of  air,  or  the  flowering  may  be  retarded  to  the 
usual  period  by  keeping  the  plants  in  the  ojien 
air  from  the  warm  spring  days  onwards. 


Tulip  Chrysolora.— I  consider  this  by  f:ir  the 
most  useful  early  forcing  yellow  Tuli().  Canary 
Bird  bears  the  reputation  of  being  slightly  ear- 


lier, but  the  difference  is  so  very  trifling  as  not 
to  be  worth  notice.  Canary  Bird  has  one  fault, 
that  of  being  rather  weak  in  the  stem,  and  as  it 
usually  grows  to  a  good  length  the  flowers  are 
liable  to  droop  when  cut  and  placed  in  water,  in- 
stead of  keeping  erect  and  showing  their  full 
beauty.  Chrysolora,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
stouter  habit  and  holds  itself  erect,  the  individual 
flowers  alto  being  much  larger  than  those  of 
Canary  Bird,  although  perhaps  not  quite  so  bril- 
liant. I  use  this  Tulip  largely  in  January  for 
table  decoration,  the  rich  golden  colour  being 
vei'y  effective  by  artificial  light.  It  is  not  quite 
so  expensive  to  buy  as  Canary  Bird. — J.  C. 

Notes  on  forcing  shrubs. — In  many  gardens 
preparations  will  now  have  to  be  made  for  forcing  ■ 
various  hardy  flowering  f  hrubs.  No  place  answers 
better  than  an  old-fashioned  vinsry  having  a  pit 
in  the  body  of  the  house,  as  this  can  readily  be 
filled  with  Oak  or  Beech  lea\e.«,  and  thus  a  genial 
top  and   bottom-heat   afforded.     Of  course,  any  , 


are  grown  in  the  home  nursery  for  two  years  are 
employed.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  plunge 
fully  any  plant  brought  into  the  house  as  soon  aa 
the  pit  is  filled  with  new  leaves,  or  excessive  heat 
will  burn  the  roots.  The  pots  should  be  stood 
on  the  surface  of  the  bed  until  the  heat  declines, 
when  half  plunging  may  be  ventured  upon.  An- 
dromeda floribunda  makes  a  good  showy  subject 
for  house-furnishing  at  a  time  when  flowering 
specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  few. 
The  bed  usually  accorded  to  Vines  at  starting 
time  suits  these  shrubs  well.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  white  Lilac,  plants  of  Charles  X.  may  be 
covered  with  boxes  or  even  hampers  with  mats 
thrown  over  them. — J.  C. 


MR.  SANDER'S  NURSERY  AT  BRUGES. 
Just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  quaint  old  Belgian  town 
of  Bruges  and  by  the  road  that,  between  a  double 
avenue  of  Poplars,  leads  to  Ostend,  Mr.  F.  Sander, 


Carnation  Mrs.  Tleynnlds-Hole  in  a  pot.    From  a  photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith. 


convenient  house,  such  as  is  used  for  growing 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  in,  will  do,  provided  the 
bed  of  leaves  can  be  supplied,  as  when  grown 
without  a  genial  bottom-heat  thus  early  in  the 
year  poor  results  generally  follow.  Lilacs  may 
be  flowered  in  a  dark  Mushroom  house,  but  under 
such  conditions  the  heads  of  bloom  are  small  and 
poor.  The  earliest  batches  of  the  beautiful  Ohent 
Azalea  are  better  for  a  gentle  warmth  at  the 
roots,  and  in  January,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias 
and  kindred  subjects  used  for  standing  in  front 
halls  or  at  the  foot  of  staircases  need  the  same 
rooting  medium  in  order  to  secure  the  fullest  de- 
velopment both  of  foliage  and  bloom.  The  well- 
known  Deutzia  gracilis,  also  the  larger-growing 
single  and  double  varieties,  are  quite  at  home 
plunged  in  a  warm,  moist  vinery,  a  free  growth 
being  further  encouraged  by  the  S])ray  from  the 
syringe  when  the  Vines  are  moistened  twice  daily. 
At  the  new  year  the  red  and  white  forms  of 
flowering  Currant  force  readily  if  bushes  which 


of  St.  Albans,  is  forming  a  nursery  that  promises 
to  exceed  in  area  and  scope  his  well-known  St. 
Albans  establishment.  At  Bruges  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  utilise  certain  local  peculiarities  of 
eoil,  situation,  and  climate  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  the  cultivation  on  an  extensive  scale  of  certain 
plants  more  or  less  always  in  demand.  I  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  through  the  Bruges 
nursery,  which  has  only  been  started  about  twelve 
months,  and  although  it  is  at  present  in  an  un- 
finished state,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
plants  already  happy  in  their  new  home,  for  as 
fast  as  any  range  or  block  of  houses  is  finished 
the  available  space  is  immediately  stocked.  Or-  ■ 
chids  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  place,  not,  ^ 
however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  rarity,  but  in 
the  wonderful  numbers  of  certain  well-known 
species  or  varieties  grown  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  large  cut-flower  tr.ade  that  is  done  in  them 
upon  the  Continent.  One  house  is  entirely  filled  _ 
with  Dendrobium    Phalsnopsis,   and   10,000  ra-     ■ 
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cemes  of  bloom  were  all  expanded  at  one  time. 
This  Orchid  entirely  fills  one  compartment  of  a 
long  range,  this  division  alone  being  50  feet  in 
length.  They  fill  two  central  stages  each  6  feet 
wide,  two  side  stages,  both  more  than  a  yard 
wide,  are  packed  with  plants,  and  numbers  be- 
sides hang  from  the  roof,  whilst  the  flowers  em- 
brace every  conceivable  variation  of  colour  that 
characterises  this  most  graceful  of  Dendrobiums. 
D.  formosum  giganteum  was  also  flowering  in 
great  numbers,  the  finer  spikes  having  five  and 
six  flowers  each.  Cypripediums  by  the  thousand 
were  seen,  also  houses  entirely  filled  with  Cat- 
tleyas,  such  as  C.  labiata,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  gigas, 
and  C.  Sanderiana.  Another  50- feet  compartment 
was  filled  with  Cypripedium  insigne  forms,  and 
Oncidium  tigrinum  was  sending  up  hundreds  of 
its  bold  flower-stems.  Another  block  of  houses 
devoted  chiefly  to  Odontoglossums,  but  contain- 
ing besides  some  other  cool  Orchids,  had  a  root  of 
nine  or  ten  spans,  but  internally  the  block  was 
open  throughout,  thus  admitting  of  a  good  circu- 
lation of  air  about  the  plants,  which  are  arranged 
upon  imperishable  stages.  There  must  have  been 
many  thousands  of  plants  in  this  range.  The 
stages  arc  unique,  simple,  and,  one  might  say, 
everlasting.  Upon  a  framework  of  iron  sup- 
ported by  iron  legs,  transverse  bars  of  light  T- 
ehaped  iron  are  laid  at  a  sufficient  distance 
apart  to  carry  tiles  of  about  10  inches  square 
and  1  inch  in  thickness,  such  as  are  used  for  tiled 
fljors.  These  tiles  rest  upon  the  flanges  of  the 
bar  on  either  side,  and  a  durable,  most  efficient 
B  .age  is  the  result. 

Belgium,  as  is  generally  known,  supplies  most 
of  the  little  Azaleas  that  come  to  this  country 
bristling  with  flower-buds— are  forced,  go  to 
market,  and  doubtless  mostly  perish  afterwards. 
A  seven-span  block  of  houses  was  seen  filled  with 
these  alone,  the  plants  planted  out  on  the  benches. 
The  Azaleas  alone  numbered  something  above 
20,000.  The  largest  houses  are  devoted  to  Palms, 
whilst  others  still  larger  are  in  course  of  erection 
for  them.  It  would  be  useless  to  even  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  the  numbers  in  every  stage,  from  the 
tiny  seedling  to  the  larger  plants,  in  which  trade 
is  so  regular  and  constant,  that  they  are  subject 
to  no  fluctuating  variation  of  prices,  but  they  are 
quoted  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of  leaves 
they  possess.  Latania  borbonica  is  the  leading 
Palm,  as  it  is  one  of  the  specialities  of  the  Bruges 
district,  and  the  houses  have  been  specially  con- 
structed for  its  growth,  with  central  tan  beds  in 
which  the  plants  are  plunged,  whilst  upon  side 
stages  other  sorts  are  grown.  Some  of  the  future 
Latania  houses,  of  which  the  walls  are  completed, 
have  been  made  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of 
two  plunging  beds,  with  a  central  as  \\ell  as  two 
side  paths.  Other  Palms  noted  in  great  numbers 
were  Kentia  Belmoreana,  Areca  sapida,  Areca 
lutescens,  Cocos  Weddelliani,  Phoenix  canariensis, 
a  magnificent  lot,  and  the  new  and  striking  kind, 
Bentinckia  nicobarici.  One  house  contained 
many  hundreds  of  Arauoaria  excelsa,  this  being 
a  favourite  pot  plant  on  the  Continent  and  one 
largely  grown  in  this  (iistrict. 

An  important  industry  round  about  Bruges  is 
the  growth  of  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  use  of  which 
enters  into  the  social  life  and  customs  of  conti- 
nental nations  to  an  extent  that  a  visitor  to  these 
parts  learns  of  perhaps  with  somewhat  of  surprise. 
I  was  informed  that  at  the  crowning  of  the  late 
Czar  of  Russia,  Bay  to  the  value  of  £2000  was 
sent  to  that  country,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
more  than  double  that  amount  will  be  expended 
in  Bay  at  St.  Petersburg  alone  next  spring.  It  is 
ca'culated  that  there  are  one  million  Bays  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bruges,  and  although  soil  and  situation 
favour  its  growth,  the  winter  is  too  severe  for 
the  plants;  consequently  they  are  all  grown  in 
pots  or  tubs  and  lifted  and  stored  in  sheds  or 
other  cool  airy  places  for  the  winter.  There  are 
old  specimen  plants  about  Bruges  that  are  ab- 
solute heirlooms  and  have  been  in  one  family  for 
quite  half  a  century.  Even  artisans  and  others 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  gardening  or  the 


tends  to  grow  Bays  largely,  and  a  propagating 
house  built  specially  for  them  was  filled  with 
cuttings,  which  numbered  thousands,  all  nearly 
rooted  without  a  single  blank  or  failure.  Within 
a  fortnight  this  batch  would  be  removed  and 
another  inserted.  Even  the  trimmings  of  the 
trees  that  cannot  be  utilised  as  cuttings  are  a 
marketable  commodity,  always  saleable  by  weight 
to  use  for  flavouring  or  distillation. 

A  TB-iVELLER. 


BEaONIAS  AND  SONERILAS  AT 
ST.  ALBANS. 

Two   classes   of   plants   that    Mr.  Sander  has 
latterly  taken  in  hand  and  largely  added  to  are 
Begonias,  of  which  he  has  raised  a  set  of  hand- 
some-leaved,  free   winter-flowering  kinds,  and 
Sonerilas,  which  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
intercrossing  the  two  or  three  previously  exist- 
ing species.     As   regards    the    Begonias,    Mr. 
Sander  sought  to  get  a  race   with  the   lovely 
leafage  of  the  B.  Rex  type,  combined  with  a 
freer  flowering  character  than  was  ever  mani- 
fest in  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  in  this 
section  of  the  Begonia  family.     In  this  he  has 
been  successful,  and  the  progeny  that  has  re- 
sulted from  crossing  B.  socotrana  with  the  B. 
Rex  varieties  shows  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
right  direction.     Large  groups  of  some  of  these 
varieties  are  gay  in  the  St.  Albans  nursery  at  the 
present  time.     The  influence  of  B.  socotrana  is 
apparent  not  only  in   the  improved  flowering 
qualities  of  the  plants  and  the  appearance  of 
the  blooms  during  the  winter  months,  but  the 
size   of  the  leaves  has  been  lessened  and  the 
habit  of   the    plants   greatly    improved.     The 
elegant  shapes  and  varied  markings  in  a  beautiful 
harmony  of  silver  and  green  are  very  marked  in 
these  new  kinds,  and  above  the  leaves  rises  a  pro- 
fusion of  spikes  bearing  flowers  that  in  different 
kinds  embrace  soft  shades  of  pink,  pale  buff,fawn- 
yellowand  other  tints.  The  following  varieties  we 
specially  noted  :  Winter  Favourite  has  pretty 
undulated  leaf-edges  ;  the  centre  of  each  leaf  is 
of  a  silvery  colour,  which  merges  into  a  bronze- 
green,  the  outer  zone  of  rich  deep  green  being 
studded  with  pearl-like  dots  ;  its  flowers  are  a 
light  fawn-yellow.     Winter  Perfection  is  a  gem, 
its  leaves  tinted  with  a   silvery  sheen,  which 
forms   a  transparent  tint   overlying   the  deep 
green  body  colour  of  the  leaf,  the  margin  being 
bronzy  red  ;  its  flowers  of  a  distinct  soft  shade 
of  creamy  pink.     Others  equally  charming  are 
Winter  Beauty,  Winter  Charm,  Winter  Cheer 
and  Winter  Jewel.     Another  set  of  plants  Mr. 
Sander  has  classed  as  pillar  Begonias,  the  char- 
acteristic feature  being  a  tall  habit  of  growth, 
which    adapts    them    for    training    up   pillars 
or  for  use  in  the  several  ways  in  which  stove 
and  greenhouse  climbers  are  used.     They  would 
also  make  grand  specimen  plants  grown  on  in 
large  pots  in  the  same  way,  for  example,  as  we 
see  Begonia  metallica  at  Kew.     In  this  state 
they  would  rival  Crotons   and  Dracsenas.     In 
this   set  we  made   note   of  The   Queen,   quite 
shrubby  in  growth,  with  tapering  leaves  of  a 
metallic  red,  the  leaf-veins  prominently  picked 
out  in  deep  green,  the  flowers  coral-pink,  dis- 
posed in  large  racemes.     Princess  of  Wales  is 
another  superb   kind,    its   leaves   deep   green, 
blotched  with  silver-grey  and  prettily  spotted 
with  salmon-rose,  the  drooping  clusters  of  rosy 
pink  blossoms  in   charming  combination  with 
the  variously-tinted   leaves.    Prince  of  Wales 
has  leaves  of  a  sea-green,  shaded  with  a  glau- 
cous tint  and  flushed  with  soft  pink,  the  leaf- 
veins  clearly  delineated  in  green.     ~ 


The  new  Sonerilas  are  as  beautiful  as  the 
Ana;ctochilu3,  with  this  advantage,  that  anyone 
who  wishes  can  grow  the  former,  not  nearly 
so  much  skill  being  required  nor  are  any  spe- 
cial conditions  needed  beyond  those  furnished 
by  a  warm  stove.  These  new  kinds  were  as  fine 
as  the  Begonias,  improvement  in  them  also 
being  apparent  all  round  in  free  growth,  in- 
creased size  and  varying  colouring  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  brightness  and  profusion  of  their 
flowers  during  midwinter.  Mr.  Sander  grows 
them  in  pots,  pans  and  baskets.  Some  of  them 
we  saw  suspended  looked  particularly  pretty. 
Some  of  the  best  of  these  are  Silver  King,  with 
stout,  broad,  silvery  leaves  and  rosy  pink 
flowers  ;  Victoria,  leaves  quite  4  inches  long, 
rich  greenish  bronze,  with  silvery  centre,  the 
margin  metallic,  green  spotted  with  white  and 
bearing  rosy  flowers  in  great  abundance  in 
crowded  clusters.  The  leaves  of  Mrs.  H.  Wal- 
t-rs  are  long,  the  deep  green  ground  of  these 
being  veined  with  red  and  spotted  white.  In 
Mr.  H.  Walters  the  leaves  are  reddish  green 
with  white  centre,  white  spots  being  distributed 
over  the  leaf  surface,  the  flowers  rosy  pink, 
borne  in  amazing  profusion.  These  two  latter 
kinds  received  awards  of  merit  from  the  R.H.S. 
last  year.  Besides  those  here  mentioned  there 
are  nearly  a  dozen  others  grown  at  St.  Albans 
all  more  or  less  distinct. 


Potting  Lilies. — I  think  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  re- 
potting lilies  of  the  lancifolium section.  Aa  soon 
as  the  leaves  fall  I  always  cut  tha  stems  off'  the 
plants  to  within  6  inches  of  the  base,  and  when 
this  has  partly  decayed,  repnt  in  good  holding 
loam,  manure,  free  from  worms,  and  a  sixth  pait 
mortar  lubble  or  road  grit,  draining  the  pots 
thoroughly  and  placing  five  bulbs  in  a  1'2-inch 
pot,  merely  covering  the  crowns.  If  the  soil  is 
fairly  moist,  no  water  is  needed  until  growth 
commences  in  spring,  and  the  pots  may  be  stood 
in  any  convenient  corner,  not  necessarily  in  the 
light,  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  Formerly  Lilies 
of  this  class  were  usually  potted  when  growth 
commenced  in  spring,  during  which  operation  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  damaging  some  of  the 
new  roots. — J.  C. 


Public   Gardens. 


Duchess  of 
J  York,  Duke  of  York  and  Duke  of  Cambridge 
nursery  trade  grow  Bays  and  seek  to  supplement    complete  this  sot,  these  latter  three  also  most 
their  regular  earnings.     Mr.  Sander  likewise  in-  !  distinct  in  leaf  colour. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  PARKS. 
Battersea  Park. 
Mr.    Coppin,   the    superintendent    at    Battersea 
Park,  has  provided  in  a  large  span-roofed  green- 
house 1 10  feet  by  25  feet  a  broad  sloping  bank  of 
plants  that  have  been  in  full  bloom  since  early 
last  month.     Although  every  attention  is  given 
to  the  production  of  large  flowers,  yet  the  collec- 
tion is  here  and  there  enlivened  with  the  lighter 
and  more  artistic  feature  of  bush-grown  poinpons 
and  free-flowering  Japanese,  which  lend  a  special 
charm  to  the  exhibition.     Varieties  successfully 
used  for  this  purpose  are  the  well-known  Golden 
Mme.  Marthe,  Sreur  M^lanie,  Precocite  and  Sun- 
set in  the  first  named  section,  while  itargot,  an 
old  favourite,  is  employed  in  the  other.  A  striking 
feature  in   the  County  Council  Chrysanthemum 
shows  is  the  number  of  high-class,  old-fashioned 
sorts  that  are  kept,  and  a  visitor  to  the  big  socie- 
tiss'  shows  and  the  trade  displays  will  find  that 
many  varieties  once  popular,  but  ssldom  met  with 
in  the  ordinary  way,  will  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tions in  the  public  parks.     Additions  of  novelties 
are  of  course  constantly  being  made,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  rigid  selection  is  exercised,  and  the 
result  is  that  novelties  are  not  added  merely  be- 
cause  they   are  novelties,  but  because  they  are 
really  meritorious.     Dealing  with  the  older  sec- 
tions and  taking  the  incurved  first,  it  may  be  said 
that  these  are  all  well  done — Prince  of  Wales, 
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Queen  of  England,  John  Salter,  Lord  WoUeley, 
Mr.  t'unn,  Beverley,  Alfred  Salter,  Geo.  Glenny, 
Kmilv  Dale,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  many  othere 
well  maintaining  the  reputation   of  the  old  show 
type  set  up  forty  years  ago  or  more  by  the  little 
band  of  StoVe  Newington  enthusiasts  who  were 
then  unconacioufly  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
largtst   special   society    in    the    country.     Some 
Ancmonts  are  grown,  one  of  the  best  being  M. 
Cha?.  Lebocqz,  a  pale  yellow  variety  well  known 
to  exhibitors  ;  Delaware,  white  and  yellow,  is  also 
in  good  form.     The  reSexed  section  is  represented 
by   sorre   good   blooms   of  Dr.    Sharpe,  Culling- 
fordi.  King  of  Crimsons,  well  known  bright-col- 
oured  flowers  eminently  suitable  for  placing  in 
large  groups.     The  weird,  fantastic  Japanese  of 
course  at  Battersea,  as  everywhere  else,  claim  the 
premier  position  both  in  numbers  and  in  colour. 
Vice-President  Calvat  is  largely  grown,  and  its 
massive  crimson  and  gold  heads  of  bloom  are  con- 
stantly  recurring.     Mme.   Carnot,   the  fine  new 
white  Japanese,  is  also  good,  while  Louise,  received 
from  the  same  raiser,  proves  its  title  to  be  one  of 
the  grandest  introductions  of  recent  years.    Crim- 
son varieties  like  J.  Shrimpton,  (iloire  du  Rocher, 
Beauts  Toulousaine,  G.  W.  Childs,  ifec. ,  help  to 
give  tone   to  the    Battersea  collection   and   are 
judiciously   interspersed  with  paler,  but  equally 
fine  examples  of  cultural  skill,  such  as  W.  Tricker, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,   Viviand   Morel,    Puritan,    Mr. 
A.    H.     Neve,    Viscountess     Hambledon,     Mile. 
Marie     Hoste,     Florence     Davi^,      Eda     Prass, 
Stanstead    White,    and    all    the    other     leading 
white  and  pinkish   shades   of  popular  Japanese. 
President  Hyde,  a  rich    golden   yellow   reSexed 
Japanese,  helps  to  give  tone  to  the  group,  and  is 
dotted  here  and  there  throughout  the  whole  col- 
lection, and  that  charming  little  pompon  perfect 
in  form,  and  always  much  admired.  Mile.  Elise 
Dordan,    is    employed     very    usefully    to    lend 
variety  to  the  blaze  of  colour  so  conspicuously 
sent  forth  by  the  blooms  of  the  larger  sections. 
Hamlet,  an  old  favourite,  a  beautiful  salmon-rose, 
seldom  or  never  seen  at  the  shows,  is  worthy  of  a 
note,  and  so,  too,  is  Comte  F.  Lurani,  often  men- 
tioned in  The  G.\rden  as  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose.     Lord    Brooke,   a  deep    golden   chestnut. 
Miss  Dorothy  Shea,  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Val 
d'Andorre,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  are  all  of  approxi- 
mate tones  when  displayed  in  this  way.     Purple 
and  amaranth  shades  are  best  found  in  such  old 
favourites  as  Edouard  Audiguier,  which  we  have 
long  regarded  as  extinct   and    were    pleased   to 
meet  once  more,  not  having  seen  its  richness  of 
colour  and  elegant  drooping  florets  for  many  years, 
in  A.  Lunden,  President  Borel,  and  C.  Sharman. 
J.  S.  Dibbin,  a  large  yellow  Japanese,  and  Source 
d'Or,  always  rich  and  attractive,  are  close  to  old 
Boule  d'Or,  whose  heavily  grooved  florets    and 
deep  tone  of  yellow  look  rather  greenish  in  such 
company.     M.    William    Holmes    is    a  valuable 
crimson  intermediate  Japanese  for  October  dis- 
plays.   Le  Verseau  is  a  Japanese,  most  distinct  in 
colour,  being  of  a  bright  rosy  pink,  shaded  car- 
mine, and  Isj-gely  grown  at  Battersea  for  effect. 
Robt.  Owen,  Gloriosum,  Mile.  M^lanie  Fabre,  a 
pretty  dwarf  pink   Japanese,   introduced   many 
years  ago.  Mile.  Tht^rf'se  Rey,  Charles  Davis,  Col. 
Chase,  and  some  others  of  recent  introduction  all 
tend  to  interest  not  only  the  general  public,  who 
are  said  to  have  numbered  something  like  2(li),(liMl 
last  season,  but  also  the  local  grower  who  seeks 
to   keep  himself  in    close    touch   with   the  best 
novelties  of  the  season. 

SouTiiwARK  Park. 
This  park  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  neighbourhDods  of  London,  and  the 
Chrysanthemums  there  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Curie  prove  the  oft-repeated  saying  that  the  flower 
is  preeminently  a  town  flower.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit  there  were  about  2200  plants  in 
bloom,  although  the  number  earlier  in  the  season 
was  greater  by  several  hundreds.  They  are 
all  very  prettily  grouped  in  a  T-shaped  span-roof 
greenhouse,  a  bank  occupying  the  entire  middle 
of  the  structure,  with  a  narrow  border  of  dwarf 
plants  running  round  the  sides,  thus  forming  a 
•path  which  leade  the  visitor  back  to  the  door  from 


which  he  entered.  Palms,  Ferns  and  fine-foliaged 
plants  are  nicely  arranged  amongst  the  Chry- 
santhemums, and  climbing  plants  and  creepers  are 
trained  at  intervals  under  the  roof,  and  when  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  over  the  greenhouse  con- 
taining them  is  rearranged  with  other  subjects 
and  kept  open  daily  as  a  winter  garden  till  the 
month  of  May.  The  approach  has  been  widened, 
and  consists  of  a  broad  gravel  path,  with  rock- 
work  mounds  on  each  side  studded  with  suitable 
subjects,  and  is  an  attractive  addition.  Here 
again,  as  at  Battersea,  the  public  flock  in  great 
numbers,  as  many  as  9000  people  passing  through 
the  house  on  a  Sunday,  and  here,  too,  the  Chry- 
santhemum fancier  will  find  a  wealth  of  material 
the  shape    cf    good    old    standard   varieties. 


Drover,  a  self-coloured  variety,  pale  rosy  ama- 
ranth ;  La  Marguerite,  small,  but  very  dark 
purple-amaranth  in  colour  ;  Prince  of  Anemones ; 
Fleur  de  Maiie  and  Lady  Margaret,  both  white 
and  well  known.  It  must  be  an  inestimable  boon 
to  the  dwellers  in  such  a  neighbourhood  to  have 
such  a  floral  treat  close  at  hand,  and  great  credit 
is  due  to  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  for 
the  very  fine  display  they  have  provided. 


although  novelties  at  the  rate  of  seventy  or  eighty 
per  annum  are  added  to  the  collection,  which  com- 
prises a  very  large  number  of  varieties  in  all  sec- 
tions.    Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  and  Elaine  are  in 
good  condition,  and  for  white  Japanese  remained 
very  long  on  the  show-boards  of  our  leading  ex- 
hibitions.    Condor,  too,   is   still   to   be   found  at 
Southwark,  although  recent  competitors  for  public 
favour,  like  Mme.  Carnot,  Mile.  Ther&se  Key,  Rose 
Wynne,   are  vicing   with   them    for  supremacy. 
There  are  other   white    Japanese  like    Mrs.   J. 
Wright,   Puritan.    Mile.    Marie  Hoste.    Florence 
Djivi's,  Florence  Inrcy  and  Stanstead  White  all  in 
equally  good  condition,  and  many  of  the  pale  pink 
or  lilic  varieties  have,  now  that  the  season  has 
advanced,  assumed  a  paleness  of  tint  that  would 
lead  the  uninitiated  to  class  them  in  that  cate- 
gory, viz..  Good  Gracious,  Mme.  E.  Rey,  M.  E.  A. 
Carriere,   Louise,  Mr.  A.  H.  Neve,  and  the  like. 
The  Japanese  mostly  in  evidence  at  Southwark, 
and  remarkable  for  their  fine  blooms,  are  Charles 
Davis,  Puritan,   Louise,  Gloriosum,  Col.   W.   B. 
Smith,    Wm.    Seward,    W.    K.    Woodcock    and 
Edouard  Audiguier,  but  beyond  these  there  are 
some  capital  examples  of   Sunflower,  the  yellow 
Japanese,  Richard  Dean,  crim?on  and  gold.  Miss 
Ethel   Addison,    Excelsior,   Silver   Cloud,    Mme. 
Baco,  William  Tricker,  Violet  Rose  and  Viviand 
Morel.     Golden  Gate,  a  fine  new  yellow  Japanese, 
is  large  and    striking,   and    the    golden   yellow 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  a  fully-incurved  Japanese, 
is  too.    Miss  ISIaggie  Blenkiron  and  Lord  Brooke, 
golden  chestnut  and  belonging  to  the  same  section, 
are  also  large  and  fine.    Boule  d'Or,  Val  d'Andorre, 
Source  d'Or  and   Robert  Owen   all  attract   the 
visitor's  attention  and  need  no  description  here. 
Richly  coloured  Japanese  of  purple  or  amaranth 
shades  are  found  in  Th   Denis,  R.  C.  Kingston,  a 
deeply-built  Japanese  incurved,  Duke  of  York, 
Excelsior,  Commandant  Blusset,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  individually.    Then  in  crim- 
son and  crimson-bronze  shades,  Edwin  Molyneux, 
still  one  of    the  most   attractive,   Wm.  Seward, 
deep  in  tone   and  velvety,  Cesare  Costa,  G.  W. 
Childs,  H.  Jacotot  fils.  The  Cossack,  seldom  seen 
nowadays,   and  Joey  Hill  all  add  to  the  brilli- 
ancy of  the  display.  In  one  corner  of  the  building 
a  curious  and  interesting  group  of  hairy  varieties, 
comprising  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  of  the  type, 
are    shown,   the    famous    Mrs.    Alpheus   Hardy, 
white,  Louis  Boehmer,  the  pink  variety.  Prima 
Donna,    King  of    the    Hirsutes,   Hairy  Wonder, 
Sautel   1893,  W.   A.    Manda,   and    Souvenir    de 
I'Ami  Coye  being  the  best,  all  of  them  having  on 
several    occasions   been    fully   described    in    the 
columns   of   The    (tArden.      Incurved  are   very 
numerous  and  well  done  :    Lord   Alcester,   Miss 
M.  A.  Haggas,  various  members  of  the  Queen  and 
Rundle  families.   Baron   Hirsch,   Gloria   Mundi, 
Hero     of     Stoke     Newington,     Violet    Tomlin, 
Guernsey     Nugget,     Mr.    Brunlees,     Prince     of 
Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  the  newer  Chas.  H.  Curtis, 
finely  formed  and   of  a    pure   pale  yellow,    Mr. 
Jay,    Lord    Derby,    the    Beverleys,   and    others. 
Somereflexed,  but  principally  the  highly-coloured 
crimson  Cullingfordi  and  the  purple  magenta  Dr. 
Sharpe,  both  of  them  introduced  many  years  ago, 
are  representative  varieties.     The  large-flowering 
Anemone  group  comprise  such  standard  sorts  as 
Descartes,  one  of  the  most  highly-coloured  varie- 
ties we  have,  long  ray   florets  and  good  disc  of 
velvety   vinous-crimson,   speckled   gold  ;    W.   G. 


Ipomsea  rubro-ccerulea. — The  value  of  this 
Jpomsea  recently  alluded  to  in  The  Garden  is 
still  fuither  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  flowers 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  Seeds  of 
it  are  readily  obtained,  and  if  sown  in  the  spring 
the  young  plants  will  grow  away  quickly  and 
soon  cover  a  considerable  space.  The  temperature 
of  a  greenhouse  suits  it  during  the  summer,  but 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  additional  heat  is  re- 
([uired  to  see  it  at  its  best.  There  is  a  pure  white 
variety,  but  the  typical  form  from  whence  the 
specific  name  is  derived  produces  blossoms  of  a 
charming,  but  almost  indescribable  shade  of  pale 
blue,  that  after  expansion  becomes  suffused  with 
red.  As  it  grows  freely  and  flowers  profusely, 
this  Ipom;va  may  be  employed  for  draping  the 
roof  of  a  good-sized  structure,  and  in  this  way  it 
forms  a  charming  feature.  Where  roof  space  is 
not  available  it  may  be  trained  around  a  few 
sticks,  and  thus  form  a  bushy  plant,  and  in  this 
way  a  position  may  in  most  places  be  found  for  it. 
So  treated  the  usefulness  of  the  plant  is  to  a  great 
extent  lost,  but  still  it  is  very  effective  when 
studded  with  flowers,  which  succeed  each  other 
for  a  lengthened  period.  Rambling  over  twiggy 
bushes  it  is  far  more  pleasing  than  if  trained  in 
any  hard  and  formal  manner. — H.  P. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 

December  3,  4,  ."i. 
The  last  show  of  the  above  society  for  the  present 
year,  which   opened  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on 
"Tuesday,  was  in  all  respects  a  most  interesting 
one.     There   was    good   competition    in  all    the 
classes  provided,  and  perfect  freshness  was  appa- 
rent in  all  the  flowers  shown.     The  largest  class 
on  this  occasion  was  that  for  twenty  four  distinct 
Japanese  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  at  d 
the  class  was  well  filled,  there  being  nine  entries. 
The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Haggart,  gardener 
to   Mrs.   Johnston   Foster,  Moor   Park,  Ludlow, 
who  showed  a  stand  of  blooms  that  would  ha\  e 
done  credit  to  any  exhibitor  even  at  a  November 
show.     The  flowers  were   remarkably  fresh,  the 
finest  being  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mile.  M.  Hoste,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees,  Le  P.  du  Bois,  Lord  Brooke,  Duke 
of  York,   Beauty   of  Castlewood,  Golden    Gate, 
Robert   Owen,  and   Mens.    Pankoucke.     Mr.  H. 
Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith. 
Greenlands,  Henley  on-Tbames,  was  second,  and 
Mr.   W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Down- 
side,   Leatherhead,    third.     For    twelve  distinct 
Japanese,  and  with  two  more  entries  than  in  th 
previous  class,   Mr.  A.   Haggart  was  again  firs 
with  a  superb  dozen,  the  second  place  falling  to 
Mr.   W.  Messenger,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Ber- 
ners,    Woolverstone    Park,   Ipswich,  his    flowers 
being  remarkably  fresh  and  clear  in  colour,  but  a 
little  smaller.     Mr.  Haggart  was  again  first   for 
six   Japanese,  the  second  prize  falling  to  Mr.  J. 
Aplin,  gardener  to   Mr.  W.  M.  Baker,  Hasfield 
Court,  Gloucester.     In  the  incurved  classes,  Mr. 
W.    Neville,   gardener    to    Mr.    F.    W.    Flight, 
Cornstiles,  Twyford,   Winchester,  came   in  first 
for    a    dozen    well  -  finished     blooms,    the    best 
being  C.   H.   Curtis,  Mrs.  R.   C.  Kingston,  Lord 
Alcester,    Mrs.    R.    King  and   Beauty.     Mr.   A. 
Haggart  was  second.     There  were  eleven  entries 
for  six   incurved  blooms,  Mr.    H.  Perkins   being 
first  with  good   blooms  ;    Mr.  W.  Neville  came 
second.     In  single  varieties,  twelve  kinds,  three 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes  (gardener  to 
'  Mr.  D.  Nichols,  Regent  House,  Surbiton)  was  first 
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with  a  fine  lot,  the  second  position  falling  to 
Mr.  W.  C.  Paeram,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Courtenay, 
The  Whin,  Wey bridge.  In  email  flowered  sin- 
gles, Mr.  A.  I'elgate  (gardener  to  Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Burhill,  Walton-on- 
Thames)  was  first  with  a  pretty  lot. 

Some  interesting  cla'seson  this  occasion  were 
those  for  flowers  shonn  in  trios  in  vases  end  with 
a  good  length  of  stem.  For  twelve  tiios  of 
Japanese,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Ipswich,  was  an 
easy  first,  with  superb  blooms  of  every  kind, 
those  deserving  special  mention  being  Duchess  of 
York,  W.  H.  Lincoln  (improved  and  much  in- 
curved as  shown  here),  Niveum  (a  graceful  in- 
curved white).  Challenge,  Robert  Owen  (very 
fine).  Rose  Wynne  and  Golden  Gate.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  Alderman,  gardener  to  Mr. 
G.  Hatfield,  Morden  Hill,  Surrey.  A  similar 
class  was  for  six  bunches.  Mr.  W.  Slogrove 
(gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton,  Reigate)  was 
first,  three  blooms  of  his  new  kind  (W.  Slogrove) 
being  conspicuous  here.  Mr.  T.  TuUett  (gardener 
to  Mr.  G.  Alexander,  Warley  Lodge,  Brentwood) 
was  second.  For  twenty-four  bunohes  of  any  va- 
rieties, Mr.  H.  Perkins  was  first  and  Mr.  J. 
Aplin  second. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes,  Mr.  H.  Love,  Sandown, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Mr.  E.  Linfield,  East  Finchley, 
were  successful  in  the  order  named  for  six  distinct 
Japanese,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  was  first  for  a  large  vase  of  Chrysanthe- 
miim  flovpers  and  foliage,  Mrs.  W.  Green,  Harold 
Wood,  Essex,  being  second.  There  were  eight 
vases  shown  in  this  class.  Mr.  Tullett,  gardener 
to  Mr.  G.  Alexander,  Warley  Lodge,  Brentford, 
was  first  for  six  bunches  of  large  flowered  singles, 
and  also  first  for  the  same  number  of  small- 
flowered  kinds,  the  second  place  in  both  classes 
falling  to  Mr.  A.  Meridew,  The  Gardens,  Camber- 
well  House,  S.E.  The  St.  George's  Nursery  Com- 
pany, Hanwell,  was  an  easy  first  for  a  collection 
of  Cyclamens  in  pots,  the  second  award  going  to 
Mr.  J.  McLeod,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Dover  House,  Roehanopton.  Mr.  McLeod  also 
showed  the  best  dczen  Cyclamens,  Mr.  \V.  Rapley, 
gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Grinling,  Harrow  Weald,  being 
second.  The  best  collection  of  Chinese  Primulas 
was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon  Common, 
Mr.  J.  P.  McGregor,  gardener  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Hay,  North  House,  Putney  Hill,  taking 
second  place.  Messrs.  Newell  and  McGregor  were 
similarly  placed  for  a  dozen  Primulas,  whilst  the 
twelve  test  double-flowered  Piimubs  and  a 
charming  lot  came  from  Mr.  W.  Mease,  Downside. 
Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Tate,  Park 
Hill,  Streatham  Common,  showed  the  best  table 
of  flowering,  berry  -  bearing  and  finefoliaged 
plants,  a  graceful  arrangement  of  things  in  season 

Miscellaneous. 

Among  the  non-competitive  groups  that  from 
Mr.  Jones  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  a 
charming  arrangement  of  Chrysanthemums  rising 
out  of  a  groundwork  of  Ferns,  the  surface  broken 
up  with  graceful  Cocos  and  highly  coloured 
Crotons,  the  group  well  finished  in  front  with 
Crotons,  Ferns  and  Isolepis.  The  gold  medal 
given  to  this  was  a  fitting  award.  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
of  Redhill,  had  a  fantastic  arrangement  of  Chry- 
santhemums and  foliage,  also  a  number  of  stands 
and  vases  of  cut  blooms,  embracing  Japane.se, 
incurved  and  decorative  varieties  in  (juantity.  He 
received  a  silver-gilt  medal.  Mr.  R.  Given, 
Maidenhead,  received  a  silver  medal  for  several 
stands  of  cut  blooms,  mostly  new  varieties.  J.  W. 
McHattie,  J.  Macfee  and  Ada  Owen,  Japanese 
incurved,  were  fine,  also  Robin  Adair,  the  new 
Japanese  Anemone  variety,  and  Major  Bonatfon 
was  represented  by  three  well-finished  blooms. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  showed  a 
number  of  good  varieties,  nocably  Mrs.  F.  Thomp- 
son, Australie,  Princess  May,  and  Marjorie  Hoif- 
man,  but  a  greater  attraction  by  far  and  a  wel- 
come variation  to  the  show  was  the  grand  lot  of 
zonal  Geraniums  shown  by  the  same  firm.  The 
exhibit  comprised  about  fifty  bunches  well  dis- 
played above  a  groundwork  of  Maiden-hair  Fern. 


Some  of  the  choicest  kinds  were  Rosy  Morn,  Red 
Eagle,  A.  F.  Wootten,  Mme.  Melba,  Mme.  Jules 
Chretien,  Sea  Gull,  Lord  Farrer,  Lady  Newton, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  Duchess  of  York,  this 
last  perfectly  white.  A  silver -gilt  medal  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Norman  Davis  had  a  fine  display  of 
cut  blooms,  a  comprehensive  exhibit  embracing  all 
sections,  a  silver-gilt  medal  being  awarded.  Mrs. 
Filkins,  Le  Rhone,  Rose  Wynne,  Tuxedo,  Golden 
Wedding,  King  of  Plume?,  and  Golden  Gate  were 
noteworthy  in  this  exhibit.  Mr.  Godfrey  received  a 
silver  medal  for  an  exhibit  of  new  and  choice  kinds. 
H.  W.  Rieman,  Duchess  of  York,  Owen's  Brilliant, 
L'Amethiste,  and  Bouqueterre  were  all  charmingly 
shown.  A  large  group  of  a  dwaif  and  free- flower- 
ing white  Chrysanthemum,  useful  for  market 
wcrk  and  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Prickett  and  Sons, 
Stamford  Hill,  was  awarded  a  silver  medal. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons  received  a  silver  medal 
for  a  group  of  winter-flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
plants,  and  similar  awards  went  to  Mr.  A.  Meri- 
dew, Mr.  J.  Chard,  and  Mrs.  W.  Green,  junr., 
Harold  Wood,  Essex,  for  table  decorations.  Vege- 
tables from  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  were  of  fine 
quality,  a  silver  medal  going  to  this  collection. 


A  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  was  held  in 
St.  Stephen's  Hall,  Royal  Acjuarium,  on  Tuesday 
last,  Mr.  T.  Bevan  occupying  the  chair.  A  large 
number  of  exhibitors  presented  novelties  for  ad- 
judication, but  there  were  no  extensive  displays, 
as  at  many  of  the  previous  meetings. 

The  awards  made  consisted  of  first  class  cer- 
tificates to  the  following  varieties  : — 

Mks.  C.  E.  Shea..— a  Japanese,  with  drooping 
florets,  white,  tinted  sulphur.  From  Mr.  A. 
Haggart. 

Golden  Dart. — Avery  attractive  and  valuable 
variety  belonging  to  the  decorative  Japanese 
section,  large  in  size,  with  long,  flat  florets,  form- 
ing a  starry-looking  bloom  ;  very  free,  and  of  a 
fine  shade  of  pale  golden  yellow.  An  English 
seedling,  raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  of  Hampton  Hill. 

King  of  Plumes. — A  small,  decorative  Japan- 
ese variety,  a  peculiar  feathery-looking  yellow 
flower.     Shown  by  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Other  novelties  comprised  some  fine  examples 
of  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston  and  Pearl  Beauty,  both 
considered  to  be  too  well  known  to  be  specially 
adjudicated  upon  ;  also  Chamechaude,  a  violet- 
amaranth  incurved  of  good  form  ;  Le  Colosse 
Grenoblois,  a  large,  globular  Japanese,  colour 
delicate  rosy  amaranth ;  and  L'Amethiste,  an 
incurved  variety  of  a  rich  shade  of  violet-amaranth, 
which  the  committee  desired  to  see  again.  J.  W. 
McHattie,  a  fine  crimson  Japanese,  was  also  asked 
to  be  shown  on  a  future  occasion.  Several  new 
American  varieties— Mrs.  W.  Troy,  The  Egyptian, 
H.  W.  Rieman,  &c.— though  submitted  in  good 
condition,  were  passed  over. 


A  meeting  of  the  floral  committse  of  this  so- 
ciety was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  ult.,  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  when  Mr.  T.  Bevan  occupied 
the  chair.  There  was  a  good  display  of  novelties, 
the  principal  collections  coming  fron  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr. 
Weeks,  M.  Ernest  Calvat,  Mr.  H.  Briscoe-Iron- 
side,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler,  J.P. 

The  following  first  -  class  certificates  were 
awarded  :  — 

W.  Sloc!ROVe. — A  large  globular  Japanese, 
rather  loose  in  build  and  of  incurved  form ; 
mediuni  sized  florets  ;  colour  deep  golden  yellow. 
Sent  by  Mr.  W.  Slogrove. 

Olive  Oclee. — A  Japanese  incurved  ;  florets  of 
medium  size,  colour  golden  bronze,  tinted  purple. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Surprise.  — This  is  a  rather  large  Japanese 
Anemone,  with  flat  ray  florets  incurving  at  the 
tips,  good  disc,  a  self-coloured  variety,  deep  lilac- 
mauve.     Also  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 


Mr.  R.  Owen  was  awarded  a  small  silver  medal 
for  a  capital  collection  of  cut  bloom?  arranged  on 
boards  and  in  vases.  Bellem,  a  large  rosy  pink 
Japanee  incurved,  the  committee  wished  to  see 
again ;  also  General  Roberts,  a  large  crimson- 
coloured  Japanese.  Mr.  R.  B.  Martin,  a  Img- 
petalltd  Japanese,  yellow  and  carmine,  and  Mis! 
Phyll.s  Fowler,  a  pale  yellow  incurved  of  good 
form,  were  also  asked  to  be  shown  again.  A  simi- 
lar recjuest  was  made  in  respect  to  two  of  M. 
Ernest  Cal vat's  seedlings,  viz..  Souvenir  de  ma 
Sceur,  a  large  flesh-coloured  Japanese,  and  Mme. 
J.  Bernard,  a  deep  ro»y  pink  incurved  Japanese. 
M.  Demay  Taillandier,  crimson  and  gold,  was 
large,  but  pa8.=ed  over.  Songe  d'Or,  a  rich  yel- 
low Japanese,  very  globular,  was  not  considered 
distinct.  Madeleine  Davis  is  a  large  Japanese, 
with  narrow  florets  of  great  length,  pale  rosy 
mauve,  with  a  reverse  of  silvery  pink.  There 
were  several  other  equally  meritorious  varieties, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  presented  on  some  future 
occasion. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Preseiving  the  frait  of  Pyrus  japonica.— 

Mr.  Kings  mill,  seeing  that  people  were  doubtful 
about  making  jam  of  the  fruits  of  Pyrus  japonica, 
has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  this  jam.  It  is  really 
excellent,  and  in  our  opinion  better  than  the 
ordinary  jam  made  from  many  small  fruits, 
having  a  peculiar  and  distinct  flavour.  Inasmuch 
as  this  Pyrus  fruits  abundantly  in  some  places, 
and  people  seem  to  think  the  fruits  of  little  value, 
this  information  may  be  useful. 

An  early  Wallflower.— We  send  for  your  in- 
pection  a  few  blooms  of  Earliest  of  All  Wallflower 
gathered  from  plants  sown  as  recantly  as  last 
May.  The  plants  have  been  flowering  since  the 
middle  of  September,  and  are  still  full  of  bloom 
and  bud,  and,  should  the  weather  not  prove  too 
severe,  they  will  continue  to  yield  acceptable 
gatherings  throughout  the  winter  months,  burst- 
ing again  into  new  vigour  and  beauty  at  the  first 
touch  of  spring.  The  value  cf  such  a  pretty 
spring  flower  in  December  must  be  apparent  to 
all,  especially  growers  for  the  market.  The 
flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant. — Sutton  &  Sons. 

"  Snowdrops. — Mr.  James  Groom  (p.  430)  in  his 
note  on  these  flowers  suggests  that  they  resent 
the  proximity  of  the  sea.  1  think  that  their  fail- 
ure to  flourish  with  him  must  be  attributed  to 
some  other  cause  than  the  sea  breezes,  as  tha 
scene  cf  the  engraving  (p.  395)  is  considerably 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  I  am  also  ac- 
quainted with  a  garden  not  many  miles  distant 
where  the  Snowdrops  luxuriate  in  a  wild  garden 
that  literally  overhangs  the  salt  water.  Both  of 
the  localities  mentioned  are,  however,  sheltered, 
the  former  from  all  winds  and  the  latter  from  all 
but  the  south.— S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Torquay. 

SwainEonia  Ostorni. — At  p.  300  I  wrote  of 
the  above  plant  under  the  erroneous  name  of 
Swain^onia  Veitchi,  and  hasten  to  make  the  cor- 
rection. The  facts  are  these  :  My  informant,  who 
is  generally  pretty  clear  with  regard  to  nomencla- 
ture, had  for  the  moment  confused  the  names  of 
Veitch  and  Osborn  in  his  own  mind.  The  name 
Yeitchi  came  so  promptly,  however,  that  I  did 
not  myself  examine  the  label,  or  the  error  would 
have  been  discovered  on  the  spot.  It  is  also  a 
singular  coincidence  that  on  my  challenging  the 
accuracy  of  the  name  the  gardener  in  cjues- 
tion  perceived  the  error.  As  S.  Osborni  is  in- 
cluded under  S.  galeg;efolia,  it  is  quite  possible, 
as  surmised  in  The  Garden,  that  S.  Osborni 
and  S.  galegsefolia  alba  are  synonymous.-  E.  J. 

Autumnal  foliage. — 1  never  remember  seeing 
such  a  profusicn  of  richly  tinted  foliage  as  there 
has  been  this  autumn.  Although  the  very  severe 
frost  of  the  last  week  in  October  ruined  some  of 
the  more  sappy-leaved  subjects,  it  really  seemed 
to  improve  others.  The  common  Beech,  for  in- 
stance, has  been   quite  golden,  so  has  the  Tulip 
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tree,  while  many  of  the  Crata^guses  have  been 
remarkably  beautiful.  These  last  ought  to  be 
planted  more  frequently  in  parks  or  pleasure- 
grounds,  nothing  surpassing  them  for  contrasting 
with  the  darker-leaved  subjects.  The  leaves  of 
the  single  Pseoniee  have  coloured  up  more  intensely 
than  usual,  and  have  been  most  acceptable  for 
mixing  with  cut  ChrysanthemumB  ;  in  short,  the 
whole  of  the  above-named  subjects  are  invaluable 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  enable  the  gardener  to 
reserve  the  various  Ferns  and  trailers  under  glass 
for  use  later  on. — J.  C. 

Lasiandra  macrantha. — This,  though  an 
old  plant,  is  seldom  seen  now,  but  there  is  none 
that  can  vie  with  it  in  its  particular  colour,  a 
rich  violet-purple,  during  the  winter  months.  I 
lately  saw  a  splendid  plant  covering  8  feet  by  4 
feet  of  a  conservatory  wall  which  was  covered 
with  blossom.  The  difficulty  with  this  plant  is  to 
prevent  its  becoming  bare  on  the  lower  portion, 
and  only  judicious  stopping  will  avert  this  evil. 
With  constant  attention,  however,  its  growth 
may  be  so  supervised  that  the  plant  is  well  fur- 
nished from  the  base  upwards.  Sandy  peat  and 
loam  form  an  acceptable  compost,  large  plants, 
when  once  the  border  is  well  made,  flourishing 
for  years  without  requiring  renewal  of  the  soil. 
Small  plants  struck  in  the  spring  are  very  useful 
for  conservatory  decoration,  forming  a  delightful 
contrast  to  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums  and 
the  other  summer  occupants  of  the  greenhouse. 
These  young  plants  bloom  at  a  height  of  1  foot  to 
1  foot  6  inches,  and  produce  their  large,  strikingly 
tinted  flowers  freely. — S.  W.  F. 

Canarina  campanulata. — A  small  plant  of 
this  singular  Bellflower  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  The  plant,  however, 
was  by  no  means  a  fair  representative  cf  this 
species,  having  only  some  three  or  four  flowers 
open.  To  grow  the  plant  well  a  rather  liberal 
rooting  medium  is  required,  and  if  grown  in  a  pot 
nothing  short  of  a  10-inch  or  12-inch  one  will  do  it 
justice.  In  such  a  size  and  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
temperature  the  plant  will  soon  cover  a  large 
space.  It  is  best  suited  when  trained  near  the 
glass.  Loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts, 
one-fourth  manure,  and  a  little  sand  will  suit  it 
well  so  far  as  soil  is  concerned.  The  plant  tho- 
roughly enjoys  a  season  of  rett,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  convenient,  it  may  be  put  out  of  doors 
when  the  growth  is  completed.  Potting  should  be 
done  as  the  growth  commences,  and  at  this  time 
be  careful  not  to  over-water.  When  in  full  growth 
water  may  be  liberally  afforded,  and  weak  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  Cuttings  4  inches  long 
taken  from  the  crown  usually  root  freely  in  a 
dryish  soil  and  not  too  closely  confined. — E.  J. 

Yellow-barked  Willow  (Salix  vitellina).— 
Planted  close  to  the  margin  of  one  of  the  islands 
on  the  lake  at  Kew  there  is  a  group  of  this  Wil- 
low. Cut  back  each  year  nearly  to  the  ground, 
the  stools  fend  up  a  cloud  of  wands,  whose  bright 
yellow  bark  makes  quite  a  bright  and  eSective  bit 
of  colour,  doubled  as  it  is  by  reflection  in  the 
water.  Salix  vitellina  is  a  British  Willow,  and,  if 
allowed  to  develop,  grows  ultimately  into  a  fair 
sized  tree.  But  when  grown  for  the  colour  efi^eot 
of  its  bark  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  a  shrubby 
state  by  pruning  just  before  it  commences  to 
break  into  leaf.  This  should  be  done  each 
fpring,  or  at  least  not  less  seldom  than  every 
alternate  one.  Close  by  this  is  another  Willow 
with  red  bark,  also  a  variety  of  S.  vitellina.  A 
more  extended  use  of  these  ornamental-barked 
thrubs  in  gardens  for  winter  eficct  might  very 
well  be  made.  The  red-barked  Dogwoods  (Cornus 
sanguinea,  &c.)  are  very  bright  all  the  winter 
through,  and  in  marked  contrast  to  them  we  have 
several  Brambles,  among  which  may  bo  men- 
tioned Pvubus  biflorus  and  R.  leucodermis,  whose 
vividly  blue-white  stems  are  very  conspicuous 
when  devoid  of  foliage. 

Cestrum  aurantiacum. — When  treated  liber- 
ally at  the  root  and  given  plenty  of  space  for  de- 
velopment overhead,  there  are  few  greenhouse 
plants  which  give  a  better  return  to  the  cultivator 
than  this  Cestrum.     It  is  an  exceptionally  free- 


flowering  plant  and  for  at  least  half  the  year  may 
be  had  in  bloom  ;  it  is  also  of  very  graceful  habit. 
The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
and  are  closely  packed  in  large  panicles,  their 
bright  orange-yellow  colour  being  most  effective 
against  the  background  of  luxuriant  deep  green 
foliage.  Like  all  the  Cestrums  and  nearly  allied 
Habrothamnus,  this  is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown 
of  all  greenhouse  plants.  It  strikes  as  readily  as 
a  Pelargonium,  and  for  a  couple  of  years  is  useful 
as  a  shelf  plant  for  the  conservatory.  It  is  so 
strong  a  grower,  however,  and  requires  so  much 
soil  and  root -room,  that  its  full  beauty  can  only 
be  developed  when  it  is  planted  out  in  rich  loam 
in  a  conservatory  border.  It  requires  support  of 
some  kind,  and  makes  a  very  beautiful  covering 
for  the  pillars  of  the  house.  It  should  be  pruned 
baok  once  a  year,  about  the  end  of  January  pre- 
ferably. A  tine  plant  will  grow  to  a  height  of  20 
feet  to  30  feet,  but  the  species  can  be  kept  down 
to  one-third  those  sizes  by  pruning,  and  is  thus 
quite  as  well  adapted  for  small  as  it  is  for  large 
houses. — B. 

Notes  from  Oakwood. — There  is  nothing  re- 
markable to  note  about  my  Lilies  this  year. 
Lilium  auratum  was  especially  fine  in  rather  damp 
soil  in  the  wood  and  poor  on  the  drier  soil  of  the 
hill  owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather.  I  think  Eula- 
lias  are  not  enough  grown  ;  a  good  clump  is  always 
a  pretty  object  ;  and  when  the  autumn  frosts  cut 
the  flowers  that  are  out,  Eulalias  still  show  well 
for  a  time  ;  besides  the  graceful  leaves,  the  flowers 
make  very  pretty  winter  decoration.  I  bought 
some  sent  from  Japan,  not  knowing  what  plant 
produced  them  till  our  Eulalia  zebrina  bloomed. 
This  has  flowered  very  well  this  season,  and  E. 
gracillima  or  univittata  has  had  a  few  blooms 
with  me  for  the  first  time.  E.  japonica  has  not 
flowered.  I  believe  E.  zebrina  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  relied  on  for  flowers.  The  sharp 
frosts  cut  the  Liquidambar  a  little ;  the  leaves  are 
beautiful,  but  not  quite  up  to  the  usual  colour. 
Aponogeton  distachyon  is  floweriug  weU.  We 
have  many  Primroses  and  Gentianellas  in  bloom. 
Iris  Vartani  has  been  beautiful.  Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbens  clothing  the  side  of  ditches  and  on  banks 
in  full  sun  is  always  pretty,  the  red  fruit  taking 
the  place  of  flowers.  The  North  American  Cran- 
berry (Oxycoccus  macrocarpus)  at  the  side  of  a 
pond  makes  a  pretty  carpet,  and  the  fruit  is  ex- 
cellent stewed  and  in  tarts — I  think  better,  from 
being  fresher,  than  the  Russian  Cranberries. — 
George  F.  Wilson. 

Daphne  Hezereon. — There  is  a  little  group 
of  shrubs  which  even  before  the  real  winter  com- 
mences give  promise  by  their  modest  blossoms  of 
its  passing  away,  and  the  advent  once  more  of 
spring  and  full  flowertide.  Among  these,  and 
anticipating  even  the  Witch  Hazels,  is  the  Meze- 
reon,  of  which  both  the  purple  and  white-flowered 
varieties  are  in  bloom.  The  earliest  flowering  of 
all  the  varieties  is  grandiflora,  which  commences 
in  early  October ;  it  is  not  only  distinct  in  this 
respect,  but  also  in  having  larger  and  more  richly- 
coloured  flowers.  Balancing  these  advantages, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  it  never  produces  the 
profusion  of  blossom  characteristic  of  the  smaller- 
flowered  ordinary  kind,  which,  although  opening 
a  few  buds  from  time  to  time  all  through  the  mild 
winter  weather,  reserves  its  full  display  for  Febru- 
ary and  March.  The  plant  is  rarely  more  than 
about  3  feet  high,  although  old  specimens  may  be 
sometimes  seen  twice  that  height.  The  question 
whether  the  Mczereon  is  a  true  native  of  Britain 
is  a  moot  point.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  truly  wild  in 
several  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  cultivated 
shrub  it  has  latterly  been  too  little  grown,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  its  fragrance,  and  its  neat, 
compact  habit  recommend  it  to  every  lover  of 
hardy  shrubs.  It  is  not  a  particularly  long-lived 
plant,  a  fact  which  explains  the  neglect  that  has 
overtaken  it,  and  also  implies  the  necessity  of 
renewing  the  stock  by  an  occasional  sowing  of 
seed,  which  it  ripens  freely. 


November  29  was  especially  warm  for  the  end  of 
that  month,  the  thermometer  in  the  screen  never 
falling  lower  than  48°,  which  is  about  4«  higher 
than  would  be  seasonable  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  day.  The  exposed  thermometer  on  the  same 
night  fell  only  to  47° — the  highest  reading  recorded 
here  during  the  previous  ten  years  so  late  in  the 
month.  The  temperature  of  the  ground  at  1  foot 
deep  is  now  about  1°  warmer  than  the  average  for 
the  time  of  year.  During  the  last  eleven  days  of 
November  the  sun  shone  for  altogether  only  about 
two  hours,  and  on  eight  days  no  sunshine  at  all 
was  recorded.  The  past  month  proved  very 
warm — indeed,  the  warmest  November  for  seven 
years.  During  the  course  of  it  there  occurred 
only  five  unseasonably  cold  days,  and  but  seven 
cold  nights.  Rain  fell  on  nineteen  days,  and  to 
the  total  depth  of  4J  inches,  or  nearly  2  inches  in 
excess  of  the  mean  for  the  month  ;  the  fall,  how- 
ever, was  not  quite  so  heavy  as  that  in  November 
last  year.  The  rainfall  for  the  last  two  months 
— which  are  the  first  two  of  the  present  drainage 
year — has  been  "i  inches,  or  H  inches  in  excess 
of  the  average  for  this  period.  No  sunshine  at  all 
was  recorded  on  sixteen  days  during  the  month, 
and  the  average  record  only  amounted  to  about 
1 5  hours  a  day. — E.  M.,  Berk-hamsted. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 10,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster.  The  committees  will  meet 
as  usual  at  12  noon.  An  election  of  new  Fellows 
will  take  place  at  3. 

Katlonal  Hose  Society. — We  are  asked  to 
state  that  at  the  society's  Crystal  Palace  shows  in 
1896  and  1897  the  following  valuable  prizes  will 
be  offered  for  Roses  raised,  or  first  distributed, 
by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
Co.  Down,  Ireland.  There  will  be  a  clats  for 
amateurs  for  six  distinct  varieties,  and  another 
for  nurserymen  for  twelve  varieties,  In  each  case 
the  first  prize  will  be  a  handsome  silver  cup  and 
£2,  second  prize  £2,  and  the  third  prize  £1.  Each 
silver  cup  must  be  won  twice  {not  necessarily  two 
years  in  succession)  before  it  becomes  the  property 
of  the  exhibitor.  The  above  prizes  are  presented 
by  an  amateur  member  of  the  society,  who  wishes 
us  to  make  these  classes  known  now,  in  order  that 
intending  exhibitors  may  be  better  prepared  for 
them  next  year. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Last  week 
was    ft  very  paild    one.      The    night   precedirg 


Blue   and  yellow   in   flowers.— At  p.  371 

A.  Hemsley  says:  "It  is  remarkable  that  yellow 
and  blue  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  same  class  of 
plants.  The  Pansies  are  the  only  instance  I  can 
recall  where  the  two  colours  are  found."  There 
are  also  yellow  and  blue  Columbines,  yellow  and 
blue  Lupines,  and  yellow  and  blue  Polyanthuses. — 
M.  D.,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Barron's  retirement. — We  have  been 
requested  to  invite  the  attendance  (as  largely  as 
possible)  of  members  of  the  fruit  committee 
at  the  last  meeting  of  that  body  for  the  year, 
which  takes  place  on  Tuesday  next  at  the  West- 
minster Drill  Hall.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron  retires  from  the  office  of  secretary  to  the 
committee,  a  post  he  has  held  for  many  years. 
We  understand  that  a  special  proposition  relating 
to  that  retirement  w  ill  be  made  at  the  meeting. 
We  believe  the  sense  of  the  members  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Barron  being  placed  on  the  com- 
mittee by  the  council  as  a  permanent  member,  as 
in  that  case  his  unique  knowledge  will  be  still 
available. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  council  of 

the   Royal    Horticultural    Society  at    their  laft 
meeting  unanimously  resolved  to  offer  Mr.  Barro 
an  honorary  life  fellowship  of  the  society,  en 
invited  him  to  serve  on  the  fruit  comm  it  for 
1896.  _^_______^^_ 

Names  of  plants. — Despcrandum. — Please  Eay 
how  your  Ferns  are  grown. 

Names  of  fruit. — H.  J.— Pear  Mar'^  Louie. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Hhakespeare, 


I 


Chrysanthemums. 

OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Where  a  lot  of  cut  bloom  is  required  after 
nearly  all  outdoor  flowers  are  over  and  there  is 
not  suflioient  house  room  for  a  great  quantity 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  plants  of  the  deco- 
rative section  that  are  throwing  up  strong 
shoots  may  be  saved  instead  of  consigning  them 
to  the  rubbish  heap  and  stored  away  in  cold 
frames  with  a  view  to  planting  them  in  the  open 
ground  early  in  the  spring.  I  used  to  make 
such  a  planting  in  autumn,  but  this  is  rather  a 
risky  business,  as,  despite  a  heavy  surface  mulch- 
ing, many  plants  would  succumb  if  the  winter 
that  followed  happened  to  be  severe.  A  warm 
corner  must  be  chosen  for  the  plants,  and  as  the 
autumn  protection  of  the  blooms  is  an  essential 
feature  in  this  outdoor  culture  the  plantation 
should  be  formed  under  an  extemporised  frame- 
work, over  which  stout  tiffany  or  cloth  can  be 
easily  placed  in  case  of  frost.  The  ground  hav- 
ing been  chosen,  a  bit  of  fairly  good  manure  may 
be  run  on,  and  it  can  be  deeply  dug,  or,  better 
still,  bastard-trenched  at  any  time  during  the 
winter  months.  The  shoots  of  naturally  dwarf 
varieties  may  be  thinned,  allowing  the  strongest 
to  remain,  and  in  the  case  of  taller  sorts  two  or 
three  of  the  stoutest  shoots  may  be  pinched 
back  about  the  end  of  May  and  sturdy  growths 
saved  as  they  come  away  from  the  base,  that  is 
if  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  plants  of  one  fairly 
uniform  height.  Firm  planting  is  essential,  and 
if  the  ground  has  not  settled  down  well  a  good 
treading  is  advisable  before  the  plants  are  put 
in.  If  a  good  surface  mulching  is  put  on  at 
planting  time,  the  plants  will  not  require  any 
further  attention  until  it  is  time  to  stake 
them,  unless  the  summer  prove  very  hot  and 
dry,  when  one  thorough  good  soaking  will  be 
benefioial.  As  the  conditiors  of  growth  are 
naturally  conducive  to  a  stiff,  sturdy  habit  of 
both  wood  and  flowers,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  devote  much  time  to  the  staking,  just 
sufficient  support  being  requisite  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  blowing  about.  The  advantage 
of  a  sheltered  corner  is  always  apparent,  espe- 
cially in  those  seasons  when  heavy  gales  are 
experienced  just  about  the  time  the  flowers  are 
opening,  in  exposed  situations  the  plants  would 
stand  a  poor  chance.  A  little  thinning  of  the 
flowers  is  advisable  to  secure  fair-tized  blooms, 
and  such  treatment  always  tends  towards  the 
earlier  development  of  the  blooms,  a  highly  de- 
sirable feature.  Capital  varieties  for  the  pur- 
pose (the  list  may  be  largely  extended)  are 
Bouquet  Fait,  Hiver  Fleuri,  La  Vierge,  La 
Triomphante,  Source  d'Or,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Lady  Selborne,  La  Adorable,  and  Jules  La- 
gravere  among  older  varieties,  and  of  sorts  only 
tried  for  the  first  time  W.  H.  Lincoln,  W. 
Stevens,  Mons  W.  Holmes,  Bouquet  des 
Dames,  Alexander  Dufour,  and  G.  W.  Childs 
are  very  good.  Jules  Lagravere  is  with  me  the 
hardiest  of  all  Chrysanthemums.  Plants  that 
stood  out  in  the  open  for  ten  years  succumbed 
at  last  to  the  cold  of  February,  1895.  It  may 
be  noted  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  late 
varieties  out  of  doors  in  the  majority  of  seasons, 
as  the  flowers  will  never  develop  satisfactorily. 
Spare  bits  of  wall  may  ako  be  utilised  for  occa- 


sional  plants.     They  can  be  easily  protected, 
and  will  not  fail  to  give  a  supply  of  flowers. 
Claremoiit.  E.  B. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  GROUPS. 
No  one  could  visit  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions 
during  last  month  without  being  struck  with  the 
decided  change  and  improvemert  that  were  appa- 
rent in  the  appearance  of  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  for  effect.  Not  only  is  there  a 
decided  tendency  towards  associating  with  the 
Chryeanthemum  suitable  fine-foliaged  plants  to 
give  relief  to  the  brightly  coloured  blooms,  but 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  manner  adopted 
to  display  the  blooms.  Instead  of  huddling  the 
plants  so  closely  together  that  each  one  lost  its 
individuality,  the  plants  in  many  instances  \yere 
quite  isolated,  and  thus  produced  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  necessity  of  having  dwarf  plants  well  clothed 
with  foliage  and  carrying  blooms  of  high  quahty 
is  becoming  patent  to  exhibitors  who  wish  to  earn 
a  reputation  and  win  prizes.  No  doubt  the  grand 
object-lespons  displayed  at  some  few  of  the  lead- 
ing exhibitions,  notably  Hull,  have  had  much  to 
do  with  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things  in 
this  direction.  One  of  the  prettiest  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  alone  that  I  have  seen  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  single  and  pompon-flowered 
varieties.  Instead  of  the  lumpy  effect  caused  by 
crowds  of  large  blooms  packed  closely  together  in 
one  solid  mass,  the  graceful  single-flowered  blooms 
gave  a  lightness  to  the  group  easily  imagined 
amongst  choice  selected  pompons.  The  group  in 
question  was  at  the  Havant  show  the  last  week  in 
October.  The  step  which  Mr.  Jones  took  at  the 
N.C.S.  exhibition  in  November  of  employing 
fewer  Chrysanthemums  and  adding  choice,  well- 
grown  Crotons,  Palms,  &c.,  was  a  wise  one,  and 
will  have  a  strong  educational  effect  in  time  to 
come.  The  group  in  question  was  by  far  the  best 
yet  seen  in  the  south  of  England.  I  notice,  how- 
ever, in  many  instances  this  season  a  tendency  to 
employ  too  many  yellow-leaved  Crotons.  When 
this  colour  is  in  excess,  the  harmony  with  the 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  is  not  good,  especially 
when  yello.w  so  often  predominates  as  it  does  in 
Chrysanthemums. 

For  years  the  Hull  executive  have  encouraged 
the  tasteful  display  of  Chrysanthemums  along 
with  other  plants  by  offering  substantial  prizes — 
a  sure  means  of  encouragement.  Few  societies 
have  such  a  building  as  the  Artillery  Barracks  in 
which  to  display  their  groups  as  this  society.  Very 
often  the  space  is  far  too  limited  to  give  effect 
to  the  arrangements.  Instead  of  the  flat,  slop- 
ing bank  like  method  of  arrangement  so  common 
at  some  shows,  the  exhibitors  at  Hull,  without 
exception,  arrange  their  plants  in  mound-like 
groups,  giving  to  the  whole  a  series  of  undula- 
tions. For  instance,  a  perfectly  healthy  half- 
specimen  Kentia  Fosteriana  or  K.  Belmoreana 
will  be  raised  on  a  mound  from  3  feet  to  6  feet 
high,  the  base  covered  with  suitable  fine-foliaged 
plants.  Amongst  these  mounds  the  wellsele'cted 
Chrysanthemums  will  be  disposed.  Every  plant 
in  the  group,  large  or  small,  shows  its  own  indi- 
viduality ;  every  part  of  it  can  be  seen.  By  the 
aid  of  Moss  and  other  greenery,  all  pots  are  hidden 
from  view.  Crotons  with  one  stem,  some  3  feet 
or  more  high,  are  displayed  to  advantage,  especi- 
ally when  they  are  of  the  drooping  character  so 
suitable  for  decoration  as  is  this  section.  By  this 
method  of  arrangement  the  public  are  enabled  to 
turn  from  the  ugly,  stiff,  formal  method  of  show- 
ing the  cut  blooms  on  flat,  sloping  stands  of  one 
uniform  height  and  width,  and  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  more  rational  method  of  seeing  this  fine 
autumn  flower  displayed  at  its  best.  At  York 
this  style  of  grouping  Chrysanthemums  is  meeting 
with  much  favour  from  visitors.  Contrast  these 
groups  with  those  exhibited  down  the  centre  of 
the  building  in  circular  form,  where  no  other  idea 
seems  to  prevail  except  that  of  crowding  as  many 
plants  as  possible  into  a  given  space.  Perhaps 
the  executive  are  here  Eomowhat  to  blame  for 
confining  the  classes  to  so  limited  a  space,  which 
practically  gives  the  exhibitor  no  alternative  but 


to  pack  the  plants  together  as  closely  as  possible  j, 
to  produce  a  bold  effect. 

At  Hitchin  one  of  the  best  groups  of  Chrysan- 
themums only  was  arranged  that  I  have  seen. 
The  plants  were  quite  dwarf,  ranging  from 
18  inches  to  4  feet.  Each  was  beautifully  clothed 
with  foliage  right  down  to  the  pot,  and  sur- 
mounted with  blooms  equal  to  any  in  the  stands. 
Being  thinly  arranged,  so  that  each  flower  could  I  e 
distinctly  seen,  a  grand  effect  was  produced. 
Such  an  exhibit  as  this  could  not  fail  to  be  in- 
structive. The  Edinburgh  show,  although  re- 
markably good  in  many  respects,  is  lamentably 
weak  in  this  department  ;  not  one  single  group 
arranged  is  worthy  of  an  example  for  beginners 
to  imitate.  The  plants  are  ill  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose in  the  first  place,  and  secondly,  the  arrange- 
ment of  them  is  very  bad.  At  Norwich,  too,  I 
noted  the  same  failing  in  an  otherwise  meritorious 
exhibition.  At  Leeds,  where  all  other  features 
are  well  displayed,  the  Chrysanthemum  groups 
are  simply  sloping  banks  of  plants  with  inferior 
blooms,  except  in  two  instances,  where  but  a  very 
few  Chrysanthemums  were  employed.  Some  few 
years  since  the  Chrysanthemum  groups  at  Ascot 
were  a  credit  to  any  society,  now  they  are  but 
third-rate  examples.  This  depreciation  is,  I 
believe,  mainly  owing  to  a  reduction  of  prize 
money.  It  is  useless  to  expect  merit  where  the 
return  is  inadequate  to  the  labour  expended. 
Many  more  instances  of  both  good  and  bad  group- 
ing of  Chrysanthemums  might  be  given,  but 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  denote  the  decidedly 
improving  tendency  of  displaying  the  Chrysan- 
themum in  its  best  form.  E.  Molykeux. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Swanley.— I  notice  in 
the  article  bearing  the  above  title  on  p.  414  areter- 
ence  to  a  colonial  variety  called  M.  Van  den  Heede. 
This  is  a  printer's  error,  but  a  very  pardonable  one. 
Van  den  Heede  is  a  seedling  raised  bv  M.  Ernest  Lal- 
vat,  but  the  one  meant  is  Mr.  Van  der  Heyde,  a  variety 
naied  after  a  gentleman  at  Strathfield,  New  South 
Wales.- C.  H.  P. 

A  green  Chrysanthemum.— Several  varie- 
ties of  Chrysanthemums  have  been  announced  as 
having  green  flowers,  but  none  of  them  have  yet 
made  their  appearance  on  the  show  boards  at  our 
exhibitions.  Unfortunately  for  the  raisers  the 
colour  is  not  an  attractive  one,  although  1  believe 
such  a  curiosity  would  excite  some  degree  of  in- 
terest from  the  ordinary  public.  At  the  JN.L^. 
floral  committee  meeting  of  the  20th  ult,  M. 
Ernest  Calvat  staged  anew  seedling  named  M.  Jl. 
Roger,  which  was  a  large-sized  globular  Japanese 
incurved  variety  of  a  peculiarly  pale  watery  green 
shade.  As  shown,  it  might  certainly  find  a  place 
on  the  exhibition  table,  and  the  seeker  after 
novelties  should  make  a  note  of  the  variety, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  distributed  next  spring.— 

p       TT       "p 

Chrvsanthemum    L.    Canning.  —  Opinions 

may  differ  as  to  the  excellence  of  this  Chrysanthe- 
mum when  compared  with  the  now  well-known 
Lady  Lawrence,  and  probably  some  may  prefer 
the  latter  Those  who  require  late  blooms  stiould, 
however,  give  L.  Canning  a  trial,  for  it  is  un- 
doubtedly  an  excellent  kind  for  Christmas  and  the 
new  year.  With  me  it  comes  rather  later  than 
Lady  Lawrence,  the  habit  is  more  compact,  and 
it  is  not  so  liable  to  mildew  as  most  of  the  late 
blooming  kinds.- J.  C,  Byjleet. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  James  Carter.— We 
are  now  so  inundated  with  so-called  new  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  that  differ  in  the  least  possible 
degree,  or  perhaps  not  at  all  from  others  already 
in  cultivation,  that  a  good  and  distinct  variety  if 
it  does  not  produce  huge  blooms  is  very  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  charming  though  it  may  be  in  some 
respects.  Such  an  one  is  Mrs.  James  Carter,  m 
which  the  florets  are  thread-like,  and  the  bloom  in 
shape  a  good  deal  after  the  manner  of  the  yellow 
Sweet  Sultan.  It  is  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  classed  as  a 
Japanese,  but  that  is  such  an  elastic  term  that  it 
conveys  little.  The  flowers  are  of  a  straw-jellow 
hue,  becalming  whiter  with  age  It  is  well 
adapted  for  growing  as  a  bush,  and  is  seen  to  the 
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best  advantage  when  disbudding  ia  very  little,  if 
at  all  practised,  as  then  the  clusters  of  light 
feathery  flowers  are  infinitely  more  pleasing  than 
many  of  the  monstrosities  that  have  only  size  to 
recommend  them.  Among  varieties  especially 
suitable  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  this 
must  certainly  be  included,  although  exhibitions 
innumerable  may  be  visited  without  finding  it 
represented.  Thi?  latter  remark  will  also  apply 
to  many  other  varieties  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  into  bushes  for  the  greenhouse  and  for 
cutting. — T. 

THE  PAST  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 
Exhibitions  of  Chrysanthemums  are  all  but 
over,  and  we  may  now  look  back  and  note  a 
few  things  by  way  of  observation.  I  think  it 
can  be  said  that  Chrysanthemum  shows  were 
never  so  numerous  as  during  the  present  year, 
and  that  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  was  never 
more  marked.  This  clearly  indicates  a  liking 
for  large  blooms  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
whatever  may  be  said  about  their  ugliness  and 
general  unfitness  for  many  purposes  of  decora- 
tion. There  is  also  a  greater  number  of 
amateur  growers  who  appear  to  like  the  excite- 
ment of  competition,  and  whose  specimens  bore 
evidence  of  careful  culture.  Many  of  the  blooms, 
indeed,  compare  favourably  with  those  produced 
by  gardeners,  who,  of  course,  have  better  appli- 
ances. 

The  groups  at  the  Aquarium  were  considered 
the  best  yet  seen.  This  was  due  to  fine-foliaged 
plants  being  intermixed  with  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  arranged  with  consummate  skill.  At 
many  country  gatherings  I  saw  the  same  old 
style  of  grouping  which  exhibits  anything  but 
taste.  The  idea,  apparently,  is  to  tie  each  bloom 
to  a  stiff  stick,  and  then  to  arrange  the  plants 
closely  together  with  a  surface  as  flat  as  a  table. 
In  finishing  the  front,  too,  there  is  an  evident 
want  of  style  when  the  pots  and  sticks  are  so 
naked  to  the  eye.  In  pot  specimens  I  have 
noted  very  little  difFereut  from  former  years. 
The  fine  large  trained  specimens  are  more  ex- 
amples of  unwearied  patience  than  things  of 
beauty.  At  one  show  there  was  a  class  for 
plants  grown  without  disbudding,  and  only  the 
neoe.ssary  training  to  keep  the  branches  up- 
right. The  first  prize  went  to  handsome  bushes 
from  which  one  might  cut  an  armful  of  flowers 
without  being  missed.  This  appears  to  be  a 
class  that  might  well  be  extended  in  other 
directions.  Such  objects  as  the  above  Chry- 
santhemum bushes  would  be  serviceable  any- 
where. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  interest  is  now 
centred  in  the  cut  blooms.  Here  the  Japanese 
section  is  carrying  all  before  it.  In  colours  and 
varied  forms  there  seems  an  endless  variety,  and 
better  developed  Chrysanthemum  flowers  than 
those  exhil>ited  during  the  past  month  of  this 
popular  class  have  not  been  seen  in  this  country 
before.  There  is  perhaps  too  great  a  de.sire  to 
favour  absolutely  coarse  varieties  on  the  part  of 
those  who  grow  them,  but  the  more  refined  sorts 
(not  necessarily  the  smallest)  are  generally  the 
more  admired,  the  white  Mdme.  Carnot  for  in- 
stance. Is  there  any  Chrysanthemum  so  beau- 
tiful ;  This  variety  has  been  splendidly  shown. 
Mons.  Pankoucke,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  of  extra 
size  with  grace  of  form  ;  Ph(«bu?,  a  splendid 
yellow;  f'ol.  W.  B.  Smith,  grand  in  form  and 
colour,  and  Mile.  Th6ru.so  Key  have  been  very 
fine.  Charles  Davis  and  Vi  viand  Morel  are 
RtiU  two  of  the  handsomest,  and  G.  C.  Schwabe 
is  not  yet  8urpas.sed  in  its  shade  of  colour. 
Eva  Knowles  was  most  striking,  the  apricot  hue 
being  so  distinct  from  anything  else.  A  sort  in 
fine  cr.indition  was  H.  L.  Sunderbruch,  a  lovely 
yellow.    I  have  not  seen  the  bright  rose-coloured 


Mme.  Marius  Ricoud  so  charming  before.  The 
incurved  sorts,  Robert  Owen  and  Lord  Brooke, 
were  also  abundant  and  handsome.  Another 
sort  of  this  shape,  the  pure  white  Mme.  Ad. 
Chatin,  was  of  remarkable  beauty.  Very  few 
flowers  of  the  popular  yellow  Sunflower  came 
under  my  notice  in  the  condition  of  former 
seasons,  but  Thos.  Wilkins,  a  yellow,  was  re- 
markably fine  in  many  instances.  R.  Dean  and 
M.  Georges  Biron  are  two  dark-coloured  flowers 
with  excellent  qualities,  and  Souvenir  de  Petite 
Amie  had  few  ecjuals  among  white  sorts.  The 
pearlypink  Viscountess  Hambledon  wasnot  gene- 
rally well  shown,  nor  did  I  find  many  good  blooms 
of  the  grandest  of  alldarkChrysanthemums,  Wm. 
Seward.  The  above-named  compose,  of  course, 
but  a  very  few  from  the  scores  of  varieties 
among  the  Japanese  types  ;  they  are,  however, 
of  the  highest  excellence.  Novelties  in  this 
section  have  been  produced  in  large  numbers.  A 
few  which  will  certainly  be  heard  of  again  are  the 
grandly-formed  Edith  Tabor,  a  yellow  of  a  most 
lovely  shade  ;  and  the  handsome  and  massive 
shaded  white,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks.  Lago  Maggiore 
possesses  a  richness  of  yellow  not  seen  in  any 
other  kind,  and  a  fine  light  yellow  is  Australian 
Gold.  Dorothy  Seward  (a  terra-cotta  shade) 
and  Mr.  Herman  Kloss  (an  orange-shaded 
bloom)  are  great  gains. 

The  prim  incurved  Chrysanthemums  have 
been  seen  better.  Many  fine  new  kinds  are 
coming  to  the  front.  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Globe 
d'Or,  J.  Agate  and  others  have  been  con- 
sistently well  exhibited.  Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  are  curious,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  colour  among  them,  and  the  pompons 
would,  to  my  thinking,  look  better  if  grown 
with  less  disbudding.  The  charming  single 
Chrysanthemums  also  lose  their  beauty  by  the 
rigid  manner  in  which  they  are  staged.  I 
would  like  to  see  disbudding  prohibited  in  the 
case  of  these  ;  were  they  exhibited  in  sprays 
loosely  arranged,  their  great  beauty  and  use- 
fulness would  readily  arrest  one's  attention. 
The  value  of  Chrysanthemums  for  decoration 
might  be  seen  again  if  more  encouragement 
was  extended  to  branches  of  blossom  as 
grown  without  undue  manipulation.  These 
might  be  arranged  in  vases,  and  would 
assuredly  prove  attractive  at  autumn  shows. 

H.  S. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CYCLAMENS  AND  PRIMULAS. 
Will  any  reader  of  The  Garden  tell  me  how  to 
have  Cyclamens  and  Primulas  fit  for  show  the  first 
week  in  November. — Sdbscriber. 

•„•  Old  oorms,  or  those  that  have  flowered 
once  previously,  of  Cyclamen  persioum  can  be 
grown  into  an  extra  large  s;z2  the  following  sea- 
son, but,  as  a  rule,  they  would  not  bloom  early 
enough  to  win  prizes  in  November,  nor  are  the 
flowers  so  fine  .ts  those  produced  from  young 
plants.  Sow  the  seed  at  once,  but  not  broadcast; 
the  better  plan  being  to  dibble  it  out  2  inches  or 
rather  lees  apart  each  way  just  below  the  surface, 
in  pans  of  fine,  light,  loamy  soil.  A  temperature 
of  from  511°  to  .50"  is  iiuite  high  enough  till  the  seed 
has  swollen  considerably,  when  a  brisker  heat  is 
desirable.  Keep  the  seerllings  in  a  light  position, 
and  when  largo  enough  lift  them  out  with  a  label 
and  place  singly  in  2J-inch  pots.  Keep  growing 
in  a  gentle  heat  and  moist  atmosphere,  placing 
them  on  dry,  hot  shelves,  a  common  enough 
practice,  checking  growth  and  hardening  the 
corms,  with  the  conseciuence  that  little  or  no 
further  good  progress  is  made.  The  5inch  pot 
is  a  good  size  to  flower  them  in.  Some  growers 
give  an  intermediate  shift ;  others  do  not.  When 
given  a  shift  into  .S-inch  or  slightly  larger  pots, 


there  is  a  chance  of  finally  shifting  a  few  of  the 
very  strongest  into  6inch  pots.  All  ought  to  be 
in  their  flowering  pots  by  the  middle  of  July.  A 
very  rich  soil  is  not  desirable,  but  the  aim  should 
be  to  get  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots  and  then 
feed  them.  I  use  a  mixture  consisting  of  three 
parts  of  good  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil,  with 
a  little  charcoal,  "burn-bake"  and  sharp  sand 
added.  During  the  summer  the  plants  should  be 
grown  in  pits  or  frames  not  far  from  the  glass,  and 
carefully  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  On  bright 
days  they  ought  to  be  occasionally  lightly  syringed 
or  dewed  overhead,  and  from  first  to  last  must  never 
become  very  dry  at  the  roots.  This  class  of  plants 
is  liable  to  become  infested  with  small  green  fly, 
which,  unless  kept  under  by  means  of  either 
gentle  fumigations  with  tobacco  paper,  or  by 
dipping  in  tobacco  water,  soon  ruins  them. 
Flower  them  in  a  warm,  somewhat  dry  house,  not 
far  from  the  glass,  but  avoid  forcing  or  the  leaves 
and  flowers  will  become  badly  drawn.  Pull  no 
flowers  from  show  plants  after  the  first  week  in 
October,  or  the  chances  will  be  that  not  enough 
will  be  open  when  most  wanted. 

Old  plants  of  Chinese  Primulas  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  exhibition.  It  is  true  they  can  be 
grown  to  a  great  size  and  produce  abundance  of 
trusses,  but  the  flowers  are  under- sized  and  very 
frequently  poor  in  colour.  It  should  be  ''  Sub- 
scriber's" aim  to  grow  young  plants  to  a  great 
size,  and  have  them  in  full  bloom  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  forcing  temperature  as  this 
weakens  them  and  spoils  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
Sow  the  seed  in  February  or  early  in  March,  this 
being  nearly  or  quite  two  months  earlier  than  it 
is  necessary  to  sow  seed  in  order  to  have  good 
plants  for  the  greenhouse.  Sow  the  seed  on  the 
surface  of  pots  or  pans  filled  with  fine,  light, 
sandy  soil,  and  just  press  it  in.  Cover  with 
a  square  of  glass  and  Moss  over.  The  seed  will 
germinate  most  surely  in  a  brisk  moist  heat. 
The  soil  must  be  kept  uniformly  moist  without 
disturbing  the  seed,  and  before  the  seedlings  be- 
come drawn  gradually  expose  to  the  light.  Keep 
them  growing  on  a  shelf  in  a  temperature  not 
often  exceeding  60°,  and  when  large  enough  pot 
off  singly,  using  2Jinch  pots  and  sinking  them 
well  up  to  the  collar  of  the  plants,  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  grow  plants  with  a  part  of  their  stems 
out  of  the  soil  to  a  really  serviceable  size.  Still 
keep  the  plants  on  a  shelf  in  gentle  heat,  and 
when  the  soil  is  well  filled  with  roots  give  a  shift 
into  Sinch  or  slightly  larger  pots.  After  they 
have  commenced  rooting  into  the  fresh  soil  trans- 
fer to  a  greenhouse  shelf.  In  June  or  the  early 
part  of  July  their  proper  place  will  be  on  ashes  in 
a  shallow  frame,  and  they  should  have  a  shift  before 
they  become  root-bound.  Some  exhibitors  are 
content  to  flower  their  plants  in  6  inch  pots,  but 
occasionally  they  are  gradually  shifted  into  7-inch 
and  even  Sinch  pots.  The  soil  recommended  for 
Cyclamens  would  suit  Primulas,  only  if  the  loam  is 
either  heavy  or  devoid  of  root- fibres  more  leaf  soil 
should  be  added.  Make  it  fine  for  the  young 
plants,  but  break  up  the  loam  into  coarser  pieces 
for  the  later  shifts.  Always  allow  each  plant 
good  room,  abundance  of  sturdy  leaves  being  a 
point  in  their  favour,  and  ventilate  freely,  draw- 
ing the  lights  clean  off'  on  mild  nights  during 
fine  weather.  The  central  truss  of  flower  is 
usually  produced  too  early  to  be  saved,  but 
several  extra  strong  later  ones  should  be  at  their 
best  in  November.  The  plants  ouglit  to  be  flow- 
ered on  a  light  greenhouse  stage  or,  better  still, 
on  a  swing  shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  being  further  intensified  by  the  occasional 
use  of  weak  liquid  manure,  notably  guano  and 
that  obtained  from  pigeons'  or  chickens'  manure. 
— W.  I.        

Well-grown  Eucharia. — This  much  valued 
flower  is  remarkably  well  grown  at  Hatchford. 
The  plants  are  mostly  in  large  pots,  some  of  them 
exceeding  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  counted  as 
many  as  thirty  flower-spikes  in  a  single  pot.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  of  great  substance,  and  of  that 
rich  lustrous  green  that  renders  the  Eucharis, 
even  when  not  in  flower,  distinctly  ornamental. 
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It  is  not  often  that  one  fees  such  healthy  speci- 
mens in  pots  of  such  large  dimensions.  Mr. 
Theobald  is  of  opinion  that  many  failures  in  the 
culture  of  this  plant  are  caused  by  over-watering;, 
and  that  erroneous  ideas  prevail  in  this  matter. 
In  the  case  of  large  specimens  the  soil  .-liouUl 
become  nearly  dry  before  being  moistened, 
thus  preserving  the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition 
and  to  a  certain  extent  guaranteeing  them  from 
the  attacks  of  the  mite.  Cow  manure,  well 
sweetened,  forms  an  important  ingredient  of  the 
compost. — J.  C.  B. 

Acanthophoenix  crinita.— This  is  the  plant 
alluded  to  on  page  410  under  the  generic  iinme  of 
Acanthopanax,  which  belongs  to  a  totally  different 
subject,  viz.,  a  near  ally  of  the  Aralias.  The 
Acanthophd'nix  is  far  better  known  as  Areca 
crinita.  It  is  a  native  of  Seychelles,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  in  1868.  The  description,  as 
given  in  The  Garden,  exactly  applies  to  this 
Palm,  which,  despite  its  high  ornamental  qualities, 
is  never  likely  to  become  popular  ;  as  in  the  first 
place  it  is  rather  too  lumpy— that  is  to  say,  the 
leaf -stalks  are  not  sufficiently  long  to  form  a  grace- 
ful specimen  ;  next,  the  long,  formidable  spines 
detract  considerably  from  its  use  for  furnishing, 
and  the  foliage  being  thin  in  texture  quickly 
suflfers  from  exposure.  Though  the  name  of  Acan- 
thopanax does  not  occur  in  the  "Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening," the  plant  known  as  Acanthopanax  quin- 
quefolium  variegatum  has  long  been  grown  under 
that  name  in  this  country.  In  the  just-mentioned 
publication  it  is  referred  to  as  Aralia  pentaphylla 
variegata,  the  name  of  Panax  spinosum  being 
quoted  as  a  synonym  of  the  type  ;  while  in  the 
recently-published  "  Hand  List  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs  at  Kew"  the  name  of  Aralia  epinosa  is 
given  it,  with  A.  pentaphylla  as  a  synonym. 
This  is  certainly  a  fertile  ground  for  confusion, 
as  the  old  and  well-known  name,  Aralia  spinosa,  is 
still  retained  ;  hence  the  difference  in  the  specific 
names  is  only  in  the  termination  thereof. — H.  P. 

Dracaena  lentiginosa. — It  is  as  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  plant  which  has  been  recently 
exhibited  under  the  above  name  is  a  variety  of 
the  well-known  Cordyline  australis,  which  is  still 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  Dracaena.  This  par- 
ticular form  is  also  met  with  under  the  names  of 
C.  australis  atrorubra  and  C.  australis  purpurea, 
as  well  as  that  at  the  head  of  this  note.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  dull  purplish  brown  hue,  and  not 
particularly  effective,  though  they  are  certainly 
very  distinct. — H.  P. 

Heliconia  illustris  rubricaulis. — This  beau- 
tiful 6ne-foliaged  plant  alluded  to  on  p.  -flO  must 
not  be  treated  too  liberally,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to 
lose  a  good  deal  of  its  bright  red  marking  upon 
which  the  principal  beauty  of  the  plant  depends. 
When  well  coloured  it  is  a  grand  object,  but 
without  the  red  veinings  it  differs  little  from  the 
older,  but  rarely  seen  Heliconia  metallica,  and  is 
by  no  means  unlike  one  of  the  dark  leaved 
Cannas.  It  requires  stove  temperature,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  a  compost  consisting  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  but  if  pushed  on  with  occasional  doses  of 
liquid  manure  or  some  other  stimulant,  though 
the  plant  will  readily  respond  to  such  treatment, 
the  additional  vigour  is  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  the  brilliant  colouring.  This  Heliconia  can  be 
propagated  by  division,  the  best  time  to  carry 
this  out  being  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer months,  as  in  order  to  ensure  the  plants 
wintering  well  they  need  to  be  thoroughly  esta- 
blished at  that  season.  The  older  H.  aureo- 
striata  with  the  midrib  and  veins  picked  out  with 
gold,  though  somewhat  less  vigorous,  forms  a 
good  companion  plant  to  the  above. — T. 

Uanettia  bicolor. — This  Manettia  was  at 
one  time  more  generally  grown  than  it  is  now, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  such  a 
charming  plant  has  been  allowed  to  almost  drop 
out  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Organ 
Mountains  in  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  in  1843. 
A  second  species,  M.  cordifolia,  is  very  pretty, 
but  the  contrast  of  red  and  yellow,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  flowers  of  M.  bicolor,  is  wanting  in 
those  of  M.   cordifolia,  whose  blossoms  are  of  a 


uniform  bright  red  colour.  Both  may  ba  readily 
struck  from  cuttings,  and  they  grow  away  freely,  if 
afterwards  treated  as  ordinary  greenhouse  plants. 
— T. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  MORELLO  CHERRY  AS  A  BUSH 
TREE. 
How  seldom  the  Morello  is  met  with  in  gardens 
growing  in  bush  form.  This  is  rather  .surprising 
wlien  its  easy  culture  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Apart  from  this,  if  so  grown  it  would  allow 
of  valuable  wall  space  usually  devoted  to  grow- 
ing the  Morello  Cherry  being  utilised  for 
other  fruits  such  as  Plums,  both  for  kitchen  and 
dessert  use.  The  Jeflerson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Kirke's,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  several  other 
varieties  succeed  well  on  a  north  wall,  and 
when  so  grown  prove  extremely  useful  where 
quantities  of  fruit  are  required  late  in  the 
season.  The  Morello  when  grown  as  a  bush  is 
best  worked  on  the  Mahaleb  stock,  as  the  latter 
promotes  a  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  and  the  trees 
may  be  planted  0  fett  apart.  If  planted  by  the 
side  of  a  walk  they  should  stand  back  3  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  walk.  The  latter  is  the 
best  site  for  the  bush  Morello,  as  it  allows  of 
the  trees  being  netted  over  to  preserve  the 
fruit  when  ripe  from  bird  attacks,  and  the 
washing  of  the  trees,  mulching  of  border,  and 
other  minor  details  can  also  be  the  better 
attended  to.  As  is  well  known,  the  Morello 
prefers  a  soil  inclined  to  be  heavy,  and  the  trees 
make  the  most  robust  growth  and  bear  the  finest 
fruit  when  aflbrded  soil  of  this  description,  so 
that  if  not  naturally  present  the  staple  should 
have  loam  of  a  heavy  description  mi.\ed  with  it 
if  light  and  sandy.  On  the  other  hand,  very 
heavy  soil  is  better  if  lime  rubble  is  worked 
ill  with  it  when  trenching  it  preparatory  to 
planting,  but  it  should  not  be  overdone.  Unless 
the  soil  is  of  a  poor  description,  manure  should 
be  avoided,  and  then  it  should  be  thoroughly 
decayed  and  used  sparingly,  otherwise  gross 
growths  and  gumming  would  ensue.  A  barrow- 
foad  or  so  of  prepared  soil  would  in  all  cases  be 
preferable  to  the  use  of  manure.  The  proper 
way  to  make  use  of  manure  is  as  a 
surfa'^e  mulching  after  the  trees  have  become  es- 
tablished and  begin  to  bear  heavily,  and  they 
will  then  do  with  an  annual  dressing.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  the  roots  find  it  and  ramify  in 
all  directions,  rendering  the  raking  oflf  of  the 
remains  of  the  mulch  in  the  winter  rather  diffi- 
cult to  do  without  tearing  the  roots. 

In  a  dry  season  the  trees  appreciate  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering,  and  if  this  can  con- 
veniently be  done  finer  fruit  will  be  the  result. 
Diluted  house  or  farmyard  sewage,  although 
not  a  necessity,  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
Little  or  no  pruning  is  required  beyond 
thinning  the  young  wood  when  it  has  become 
at  all  crowded  and  removing  dead  branches. 
Stopping  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  assidu- 
ously attended  to  during  the  summer  months 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  long,  bare,  and 
straggling,  and  this  stopping  tends  in  a  great 
measure  to  prevent  gumming  and  loss  of 
branches  which  generally  overtake  trees  that 
are  allowed  to  grow  without  any  restriction. 
Stopping  or  topping  of  the  shoots  is  best  done 
when  the  young  growths  have  about  six  or 
.seven  fully  developed  leaves. 

Other  minor  details  in  their  culture  and 
which  are  the  same  as  for  wall  trees  are  keeping 
the  trees  free  from  insect  attacks,  especially 
black  fly,  and  if  the  latter  gains  a  footing  wash- 
ing  with    an    approved    insecticide.     If   time 


and  labour  will  allow,  an  occasional  wash  with 
the  hose  where  water  is  laid  on  or  by  means  o 
the  garden  engine  will  help  to  keep  them  clean. 
As  the  washing  of  fruit  trees  during  the  winter 
months  has  now  become  recognised  as  an  al- 
most absolute  necessity,  the  bush  Morello 
should  also  receive  attention  in  this  direction, 
and  even  if  nothing  but  soap-suds  is  used  two 
or  three  times  while  the  trees  are  in  a  dormant 
condition,  there  will  be  little  to  fear  from  an 
insect  attack  the  following  spring. 

On  bush  trees  the  fruit  will  hang  in  per- 
fection until  the  end  of  October  or  nearly  as 
long  as  that  grown  on  a  wall,  and  in  point  of 
quality,  size,  colour  of  fruit,  it  is  equa,l, 
while  there  is  a  con.siderabIe  difference  in 
favour  of  the  bush  tree  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.             A.  W. 

Sparrows  and  Gooseberry  buds.— In  most 
gardens  sparrows  are  more  or  less  troublesome 
amongst  Gooseberry  bushes,  various  remedies  being 
adopted  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  Some  gar- 
deners defer  pruning  till  late  in  spring,  thinking 
that  thereby  a  greater  percentage  of  buds  will  be 
spared,  and  that  then  the  pruner  can  judge  better 
how  to  use  the  knife.  In  very  large  gardens, 
however,  containing  many  bushes  this  postpone- 
ment cannot  be  indulged  in,  as  work  is  usually 
very  pressing  in  spring,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
check  given  to  the  trees  by  wholesale  shortening 
of  the  branches  when  in  this  advanced  state.  My 
experience  is  that  if  the  trees  are  pruned  even  in 
November,  sparrows  and  bullfinches  may  be  kept 
away  by  sprinkling  lime  and  soot  over  the  bushes 
every  three  weeks  during  showery  weather.  Wood 
ashes  are  very  effectual,  as  being  bitter  the  birds 
do  not  like  them. — J.  C. 

Pear  Black  Acban  and  others.  —  This 
Pear  (Black  Achan)  is  not  so  commonly  met 
with  in  Scotland  as  it  was  many  years  ago.  I 
notice  it  in  some  catalogues,  however,  and  it  is 
described  as  of  excellent  flavour.  It  is  not  a 
handsome  Pear,  but  some  of  the  best  Pears,  and 
other  fruits,  are  poor  in  appearance.  I  only  re- 
member this  Pear  as  a  free  bearer  on  a  low  stone 
wall  while  I  was  a  youth  under  my  father's 
tuition.  I  have  never  seen  this  old  favourite  so 
fine  as  on  some  old  houses  in  Scotland,  and  where 
gravel  walks  were  formed  over  the  roots.  The 
finest  dish  of  Doyenm?  du  Comice  I  ever  saw 
was  at  Glasgow  show  (November  21).  They 
came  from  Lord  Hamilton's  gardens,  Dalzell,  and 
were  among  some  other  fine  examples  in  the  first 
prize  coUeclion.—M.  Temple,  Carron,  N.B. 

Caterpillars  on  fruit  trees.— After  the  note 
at  page  419,  perhaps  you  may  like  to  see  a  band 
which  has  been  in  operation.  The  one  sent  has  on 
it  about  1.30  insects  (mostly  females)  of  the  winter 
moth,  and  therefore  representing  a  vast  number  of 
eggs,  and  later  on  of  caterpillars.  The  moths 
have  been  in  great  force  this  season  ;  many 
thousands  have  been  caught.  The  band  was  cut 
in  two  in  order  to  get  it  into  the  box.  We  use  a 
band  of  the  Willesden  brown  paper  next  the 
trees  and  the  canvas  over  it.  The  canvas  will 
serve  for  some  years  if  cleaned  from  grease  by 
heating  it,  and  putting  it  by.  Perhaps  I  should 
add  that  Oakwood  garden  appears  to  be  especially 
attractive  to  the  winter  moth.  Some  years  ago 
we  banded  the  trees  in  our  two  gardens  at  Wey- 
bridge,  when  so  few  moths  were  caught  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  continue  the  precaution. — 
George  F.  Wilson. 

Pruning:  Peach,  trees.— I  quite  agree  with 
J.  C.  Clarke  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  early 
pruning  of  Peach  trees.  I  never  could  see  the 
wisdom  of  leaving  this  over  till  the  early  spring 
or  just  preceding  the  buds  advancing  into  colour. 
Personally,  I  never  have  any  set  time  for  such 
work,  it  being  a  matter  of  when  the  time  can  be 
best  spared  after  the  leaves  fall.  Sometimes  it  is 
early  and  sometimes  later.  Trees  that  have  been 
carefully  disbudded,  so  that  there  is  no  over- 
crowding of  shoots,  and  which  also  have  had  sur- 
plus shoots  cut  out  after  the  trees  are  cleared  of 
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fruit,  cannot  possibly  receive  any  harm  by  early 
pruning.  Under  glass  I  prune  as  soon  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen  as  poseible ;  the  branches  and 
shoots  being  cleaned  at  the  same  time.  These 
are  tied  in  as  soon  as  time  can  be  spared.  The 
vFOod  of  open-air  trees  if  it  is  ever  killed  or  injured 
by  frost  must  be  in  a  very  indifferent  state  of 
ripeness,  and  such  trees  could  never  be  expected 
to  produce  satisfactory  crops  of  fruit. — A.  YoUNu. 

Strawberries  for  forcing. — I  cannot  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  G.  ^^'ythes  regarding  early 
forced  Strawberries  in  your  issue  of  December  7. 
I,  like  him,  am  no  advocate  for  early  forcing 
merely  for  the  sake  of  having  forced  fruit.  Mr. 
Wythes  relies  upon  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
for  his  earliest  supply.  I  must  differ  from  him, 
for  where  one  has  to  keep  up  a  daily  supply  for 
the  dessert  from  the  middle  of  February  onwards 
he  cannot  do  better,  I  think,  than  give  La  Grosse 
Sucr^e  a  fair  trial,  it  being,  I  find,  the  most  pro- 
lific, well-formed,  best  flavoured,  and  solid  fruit 
for  packing.  It  will  stand  hard  forcing,  as  I 
have  200  plants  showing  flower  at  the  time  of 
writing.  1  use  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
but  little,  and  that  for  a  second  early  as  the  flesh 
in  travelling  becomes  somewhat  insipid.  To  fol- 
low this  one  cannot  have  a  better  in  this  district 
than  Captain  (Laxton),  the  flavour  being  good, 
the  fruit  also  travelling  well.  As  a  succession 
to  this  little  grown  variety  I  use  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.— JoH.N  T.  Hayes,  Cantle  Ashby,  North- 
avipton. 

Late  Plums.— W.  G.  C.  (page  390)  advises 
the  culture  of  Wyedale,  and  those  who  grow  for 
sale  will  find  his  remarks  valuable,  as  this  variety 
follows  Monarch,  a  much  finer  Plum  I  admit,  but 
size  is  of  less  importance  when  fruit  is  wanted 
much  later  than  Monarch  will  provide  the  supply. 
At  page  429  Wyedale  is  highly  recommended  (or 
cooking,  and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Neighbour's 
remarks.  With  me  it  has  never  failed  to  give  a 
crop.  My  trees  are  all  standards,  with  a  short 
stem,  and  the  fruit  is  of  fair  sizs.  I  was  not  aware 
Wyedale  had  been  in  cultivation  so  long.  I  have 
only  grown  it  a  few  years,  in  fact  was  unaware  of 
its  existence  till  I  saw  young  trees  cropping  freely 
in  the  Maidstone  district.  I  may  also  add  I  saw 
some  grand  young  trees  in  the  autumn  of  1889  in 
the  South  of  Scotland,  in  poor  land  and  the  variety 
was  thought  much  of  on  account  of  its  free  crop- 
ping qualities  and  for  preserving.  At  page  419 
J.  C.  notes  the  value  of  the  old  Winesour  Plum 
for  late  use.  This  is  certainly  a  valuable  variety 
in  districts  where  limestone  abounds,  but  I  have 
grown  it  on  a  thin  sandy  soil  and  rarely  got  a 
crop,  but  this  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  In  northern  districts  it  was  the  reverse, 
and  much  liked  for  cooking,  keeping  good  when 
gathered,  well  through  October  and  November. 
Late  Rivers  is  an  excellent  late  Plum  for  dessert. 
I  do  not  notice  this  variety  is  recommended.  I 
find  it  invaluable  for  late  use,  and  though  not 
large  the  flavour  is  good  for  so  late  in  the 
season,  and  it  may  be  had  in  November.  Coe's 
Late  Red  is  valuable  for  October  dishes,  but  with 
me  not  so  good  a  cropper  as  the  Golden  Drop. 
The  kinds  named  by  Mr.  Neighbour  do  not  crop 
80  well  as  I  could  wish,  but,  as  stated,  they  are  fine 
late  varieties  and  in  a  good  fruit  soil  are  valuable 
when  grown  on  walls,  as  they  bear  more  freely  and 
are  easily  protected. — W.  S. 

Cider  making. — This  industry  appears  to  be 
growing,  and  this  fact  will,  I  think,  prove  in 
time  a  boon  to  those  who  giow  Apples  for  market. 
In  abundant  stasons  when,  during  October  and 
November,  Apples  are  a  glut  on  the  market, 
second  quality  samples  do  not  fjay  to  send  to 
towns  at  a  distance,  even  if  conveyed  by  cart  or 
van.  But  when  sent  by  rail  and  handled  by  a 
salesman,  the  grower  often  finds  himself  out  of 
pocket  in  the  end.  What  then  becomes  of  tons  of 
small  and  inferior  fruit  in  districts  where  no  ciHer 
factory  exists  '.'  They  are  thrown  to  the  cattle  or 
allowed  to  lie  and  rot.  In  Norfolk  one  large  manu- 
factory already  exists,  which  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  will  use  up  all  samples  that  cannot  find 
a  ready  sale  in   the  ordinary  market,  and  if  the 


price  given  is  small,  it  will  help  to  pay  for  labour. 
I  heard  recently  that  the  large  Kentish  growers 
thought  of  combining  to  establish  a  cider  factory, 
and  I  should  think  the  experiment  would  suc- 
ceed, as  in  seasons  of  superabundance,  not  only 
the  smallest,  but  large  quantities  of  medium  sized, 
average  quality  fruit  would  be  available  for  cider 
making.  Thus  the  quality  would  be  superior, 
and  the  vast  metropolis  being  so  near  at  hand  a 
ready  sale  for  such  a  wholesome  drink  would  be 
ensured.  I  am  told  that  in  the  cider  counties  of 
Worcester  and  Herefordshire  farm  labourers  prefer 
it  to  beer  in  hay  time  and  harvest. — J.  C. 


THE  WINTER  MOTH. 

According  to  present  indications,  next  spring 
will  witness  a  very  violent  attack  of  the  larvae 
of  the  winter  moth  not  only  on  fruit  treer,  but 
also  on  forest  trees,  hedgerows,  &c.  In  prun- 
ing Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  recently  a  far 
greater  number  of  the  practically  wingless 
females  has  been  discovered  than  is  usual,  and 
the  eggs  are  much  in  evidence  about  the  buds, 
iu  the  forks  of  the  shoots,  and  at  the  ends  of 
those  shoots  that  have  been  pruned.  The 
latter  is  a  very  favourite  place  for  egg-deposit- 
ing, the  female  cleverly  fixing  the  eggs  between 
the  bark  and  the,  wood  in  the  slight  cavity  usually 
found  after  pruning.  I  have  on  many  occasions 
counted  over  seventy  eggs  at  the  end  of  one  of 
these  cuts,  and  when  this  goes  on  all  over  a 
tree,  almost  every  egg  hatching  out  its  cater- 
pillar, it  must  be  plain  that  the  attack  will  be 
very  serious  indeed ;  and  unles.s  the  tree  is  very 
vigorous  and,  thus  to  some  extent  able  to 
withstand  the  pests  and  their  ravages,  the  con- 
sequences are  most  likely  to  be  extremely 
serious.  Most  of  our  entomological  authorities 
state  that  each  female  will  deposit  200  eggs 
each,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  do  not  state 
if  more  than  one  batch  of  that  number  is  laid. 
Prom  some  experiments  made,  I  feel  sure  that 
several  similar  quantities  are  laid  by  each 
female  during  the  season  for  laying,  which  con- 
tinues from  early  in  October  to  the  end  of 
Pebruary,  and  occasionally  later.  If  one  of 
these  female  moths  is  restricted  by  means  of 
very  fine  netting  to  a  limited  area,  with  facili- 
ties for  depositing  her  eggs,  it  will  be  found 
that  fully  200  have  been  laid  in  five  days,  and, 
unless  my  experiments  have  been  wrong  in 
some  way  unknown  to  me,  this  female  if  al- 
lowed freedom,  but  prevented  descending  from 
the  branch  on  which  she  has  been  a  prisoner, 
will  in  about  three  weeks  be  ready  to  lay  an- 
other batch  of  eggs.  In  face  of  this  enormous 
deposit  by  the  large  number  of  moths,  it 
may  be  asked,  what  are  the  best  means  to 
adopt  to  render  the  threatened  attack  as 
light  as  possible?  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant is  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  trees 
of  all  Lichen,  mossy  growths,  and  other 
filth,  by  means  of  some  of  the  recipes  advised 
in  The  G.-iKitEN  from  time  to  time.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  cleansers  for  all  dwarf-growing  or 
wall  trees  is,  1  lb.  of  crude  potash  and  1  lb.  of 
caustic  soda,  dis.solved  in  10  gallons  of  hot 
water  and  applied  warm  to  every  portion  of  the 
trees  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  Ihis  is  a  splendid 
winter  wash  for  fruit  trees,  but  it  should  be 
understood  that  it  will  not  destroy  the  fertility 
of  the  egg.".  No  insecticide  or  tree  wash  will 
do  that  without  first  killing  the  trees  ;  therefore 
the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
Its  usefulness  is,  that  by  killing  and  fetching 
down  Moss  or  filth  from  the  branches,  thousands 
of  eggs  are  dislodged,  and  by  falling  down  to 
the  soil  they  fail  to  hatch  out  on  such  an  un- 
suitable   medium.      With   tall     standards    the 


spraying  with  the  above  mixture  would  be  so 
difficult  to  apply  over  the  higher  branches,  that 
it  is  impracticable,  and  other  measures  must  be 
adopted.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  dealing 
with  these  tall  trees  is  to  procure  some  fresh  air- 
slaked  lime  and  throw  the  same  over  the 
branches  when  the  Lichen  is  a  little  damp.  A 
handy-man  with  a  ladder  will  soon  do  a  lot  of 
trees  if  he  has  another  to  wait  upon  him  with 
lime  as  he  requires  it.  By  the  above  methods, 
thousands  of  eggs  of  this  winter  moth  will  be 
dislodged  and  destroyed,  as  on  examination  it 
will  be  seen  that  immense  numbers  of  eggs  have 
been  laid  in  the  mossy  substances  on  the 
branches.  When  there  is  no  further  danger  of 
more  eggs  being  deposited,  say  in  March,  it  will 
pay  for  the  time  and  trouble  to  go  over  all  the 
dwarf  trees,  and  cut  a  small  piece  from  the  end 
of  former  cuts,  taking  care  to  put  each  piece  in 
a  basket  or  box  as  it  is  cut  from  the  tree  so 
thatallmaybe  burned,  thereby  effectually  dispos- 
ing of  a  great  number.  Anyone  with  good  eye- 
sight can  easily  detect  the  eggs  in  the  positions 
mentioned.  When  first  laid  they  are  nearly 
white  in  colour,  gradually  changing  to  almost 
an  crange  hue,  which  colour  they  retain  until 
they  are  hatched.  W.  G.  C. 


Keeping  Apples  in  boxes  and  barrels. — 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  inclination  amongst 
amateurs  and  gentlemen  to  have  their  Apples 
packed  in  boxes  and  barrels,  with  an  idea  that 
they  will  keep  sound  for  a  longer  period, 
fresher  and  with  less  shrivelling  than  on  the 
shelves  of  the  fruit  room.  While  admitting 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  abovr , 
there  is  another  point  which  people  probably  fail  t  j 
recognise,  viz  ,  the  depreciation  in  the  flavour, 
especially  in  the  finest-flavoured  dessert  varieties 
like  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Roundway  Magnum 
Bonum,  Ribston  Pippin  and  others  of  that 
class.  Cooking  varieties  are  also  affected,  but  it 
is  no  observed  so  much  owing  to  the  cooking. 
These  whose  tastes  are  cultivated  quickly  detect 
the  loss  in  quality,  and  those  who  contemplate 
storing  in  the  above  manner  should  bear  this  in 
mind.— W.  G.  C. 

Starting  early  Vines.— While  many  ignore 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  forming  a  ridge  of  sweet 
new  Oak  and  Beech  leaves  on  the  floor  or  border 
of  early  vineries,  I  have  still  great  faith  in  it ; 
in  fact,  I  think  that  where  this  can  be  done  there 
is  no  need  for  syringing  the  rods  at  all,  as  the 
healthy  vegetable  ammonia  given  off  by  the 
leaves  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  induce  the  eyes 
to  break  quickly  and  well.  Not  only  i^  the 
insecticide  mixture  soon  washed  off  by  frequent 
syringings,  but  much  harm  results  from  soak- 
ing the  rods  in  dull  cold  weather,  especially  when 
by  afternoon  syringings  they  remain  wet  all  night. 
I  am  certain  that  mildew  and  a  host  of  other  evils 
are  brought  about  by  this  process  in  early  forced 
vineries,  and  for  that  reason  I  never  wet  the  rods 
in  the  afternoon,  except  in  fine  bright  weather.— 
J.  C. 

Gumming  in  fruit  trees.— Although  the 
causes  of  gumming  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are 
manifold,  yet  one  of  the  most  fertile  is  that  of 
allowing  the  ligatures  to  cut  into  the  bark  and 
even  inner  flesh  of  the  tree.  Many  who  plant 
fruit  trees  are  not  aware  that  much  mischief  may 
be  wrought,  even  in  a  single  year,  by  allowing  in- 
sufficient room  for  bark  expansion.  I  have  some- 
times seen  the  wire,  by  which  the  labels  have  been 
fastened  to  the  trees,  all  but  buried  in  the  wood, 
defying  all  endeavours  to  withdraw  it.  The  best 
way  is  to  fasten  the  labels  to  the  wall  by  means 
of  nails,  and  not  to  suspend  them  from  the  trees, 
as  is  freciuently  done.  All  ligatures  should  be 
examined  annually,  and  where  the  least  pressure 
exists,  replaced  with  new  ones.  In  tying  Peach 
trees  it  is  far  better  to  brace  the  shoots  with  twieted 
matting  than  to  endeavour  to  straighten  them  by 
too  tightly  tied  ligatures. — J.  C. 
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WILTON  HOUSE. 
The  viiitor  to  Wilton  who  has  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  town's  history,  but  knows  it 
chiefly  through  its  far-famed  carpets,  learns 
with  some  surprise  that  this  quiet  old  town 
has  an  illustrious  past.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
chief  town  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  wliilst  later  on  it  gave  its  name  to  the 
shire  in  which  it  stands — hence  Wiltshire.  Its 
period  of  greatest  prosperity  was  from  the  ninth 
century  onwards  to  the  year  l".i44,  in  which 
year  the  Great  Western  road  was  diverted,  and 
from  thenceforward  its  prosperity  waned.  Here, 
too,  was  once  an  important  monastery,  given  to 
Sir  WOliam  Herbert,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  on,  or  near,  the  site  of 
this  monastery  now  stands  Wilton,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke's  charming  seat.  Although  close  to 
the  town,  so  well  timbered  are  the  surroundings, 
that  the  mansion  stands  in  perfect  seclusion, 
looking  out  upon  a  scene  in  which  the  combined 
beauties  of  Grass,  water,  and  trees  abundantly 
compensate    for  the   somewhat   confined    area 


feet  up  to  the  point  of  branching  and  of  fairly 
even  diameter  throughout  its  length  of  main 
stem,  which  girths  fully  24  feet.  A  stem  of 
greater  girth  entirely  enshrouded  in  Ivy  stands 
near  by,  the  tree  having  perished  in  a  storm 
some  years  ago.  A  noble  evergreen  Oak  near 
the  Cedars  next  arrests  attention.  The  stem 
girths  39  feet,  and  at  one  time  it  had  a  sym- 
metrical rounded  head  of  branches  spreading 
quite  100  yards  in  circumference,  but  a  giant 
Cedar  in  its  Call  broke  away  a  large  portion  of 
this  Oak  on  one  side.  It  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  in  perfect  health,  and  bids  fair  to 
grow  out  of  its  present  disfigured  state.  Near 
this  tree,  and  on  the  west  side  or  library  front 
of  the  house,  is  an  Italian  garden,  and  beyond 
it  a  long  vista  terminated  by  a  stone  structure 
called  Holbein's  Porch.  A  fine  Chamterops 
Fortunei  stands  near,  this  also  being  a  plant 
out  of  the  first  introduced  batch.  It  has  been 
outside  for  seventy  years,  is  not  so  tall  as  some 
younger  specimens  we  have  .seen,  but  its  stem 
is  unusually  thick  and  denotes  great  age.     A 
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within  view.  The  mansion  stands  near  two 
rivers.  The  larger  one,  named  the  Nadder, 
bounds  the  garden  grounds  in  front,  and  a 
smaller  stream,  the  Wily,  separates  the  kitchen 
garden  from  other  portions  of  the  grounds,  both 
ultimately  mingling  their  waters  and  flowing  on 
to  join  the  Avon.  The  mansion  is  of  stone,  its 
earliest  portion  being  from  the  designs  of  Hans 
Holbein,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones. 

One  of  the  great  glories  of  Wilton  is  its  fine 
Lebanon  Cedars,  the  tree  having  been  exten- 
sively planted  here  at  the  time  of  its  first  intro- 
duction, and  although  later  years  have  wit- 
nessed a  great  thinning  of  its  ranks,  enough 
remain  to  form  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  place.  The  Wilton  Cedars  are  older  than 
those  at  Goodwood  or  Warwick,  and  although 
mighty  ones  have  fallen,  some  still  remain, 
whilst  numerous  young  ones  are  growing  up  to 
take  the  place  of  those  that  fall  victims  to  the 
storms.  Whilst  the  present  wise  policy  of 
frequent  planting  is  continued,  there  will  be  no 
break  in  the  history  of  this  tree  at  Wilton. 
The  finest  old  specimen  has  a  grand  bole  about  15 


flight  of  steps  from  the  Italian  garden  leads  up 
to  an  orangery  filled  mainly  with  Camellias, 
large  and  small,  in  pots  and  planted  out,  all  in 
perfect  health. 

The  view  here  given  is  that  of  the  south 
front  of  the  house,  showing  a  little  garden  of 
stone-edged  beds  set  in  gravel.  Beyond, 
adorned  only  by  the  grand  trees  on  it,  the 
lawn  spreads  away  to  the  river  bank,  the  river 
itself  being  spanned  by  the  "  Palladian  Bridge," 
built  of  stone  and  having  a  roof  sxipporfced  by 
rows  of  columns  on  either  side.  This  leads  to  the 
deer  park,  in  which  the  ground  rises  upwards  to 
a  consideraljle  elevation,  whilst  along  this 
slope  another  informal  avenue  of  Lebanon 
Cedars  is  a  fine  feature  amid  the  great  beauty  of 
native  trees  in  abundance  and  of  large  size.  An 
interesting  fact  gathered  in  regard  to  the  Cedars 
is  that  on  an  average  once  in  ten  years  they 
ripen  a  good  batch  of  seed,  and  advantage  is 
always  taken  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
save  some  and  sow  for  future  planting  about  the 
place.  The  past  season  had  been  a  suitable  one, 
and  numbers  of  fine  cones  were  seen  well  ad- 
vanced towards  maturity. 


Looking  eastwards  from  the  house,  the  ground 
stretches  away  almost  as  flat  as  a  table,  but  this 
flatness  has  been  delightfully  broken  up  by  a  series 
of  admirablyarrangedgroups,  chiefly  of  coniferous 
orevergreen  trees  andshrubs  marginedin  a  pretty 
way  with  graceful  masses  of  Savin.  A  Ijroad 
gravel  walk  at  right  angles  to  the  east  front  of 
the  mansion,  with  lawn  and  fine  trees  on  either 
side  of  it,  extends  for  300  yards,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  seat  hedged  round  with  Yew,  and  near  it  a 
trio  of  fine  trees  command  admiration  in  Law- 
son's  and  the  Nootka  Cypresses  and  Thuja 
gigantea.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  is  a 
fine  group  of  Pinus  excelsa,  the  trees  large  and 
laden  with  fine  cones  at  the  time  we  saw  them. 
This  bold  walk  and  the  shrub  groups  that  break 
up  the  flatness  of  and  give  distance  to  the  fine 
expanse  of  lawn  that  extends  to  the  water-side 
are  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Richard  West- 
macott,  who  assisted  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
in  greatly  beautifying  the  grounds. 

The  second  engraving  shows  well  that  por- 
tion of  the  house  commanding  the  view  of  this 
broad  walk,  with  its  adjacent  lawn  and  distant 
water,  whilst  between  the  trees  in  the  distance 
is  seen  the  tall  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
Near  the  river  a  statue  of  Venus  on  the  top  of 
a  column  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  little  scjuare 
formed  by  trees  of  the  Italian  Cypress,  which 
have  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  they 
fail,  but  there  is  one  tree — differing  in  no  out- 
ward appearance  from  its  fellows,  and  appa- 
rently growing  under  like  conditions — that 
seems  altogether  hardier  and  more  robust.  It 
weathered  the  winter  of  18G(i  when  all  the  others 
were  killed,  and  it  is  still  quite  healthy.  The 
red  Cedar  was  charming  in  some  of  the  groups, 
its  branches  laden  with  glaucous  fruits,  that 
appeared  as  a  silvery  sheen  cast  over  the  tree. 
Yews,  Hollies  and  Evergreen  Oaks,  numerous 
and  fine,  give  perennial  verdure  to  the  grounds. 
Coniferous  trees  in  sheltered  breaks  and  nooks 
are  equally  luxuriant,  a  tree  of  Picea  cepha- 
lonica  especially  so,  being  nearly  100  feet  high  ; 
whilst  many  more  of  this  tribe  are  growing  with 
a  vigour  that  betokens  the  congenial  conditions 
of  soil  and  situation.  These  trees  have  been 
planted  by  Mr.  Challis,  who  has  had  charge  of 
these  gardens  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  departments  alone 
merit  a  detailed  notice,  but  our  visit  was  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  after  the  ingathering  of  the 
crops.  At  any  time  of  the  year,  however,  the 
visitor  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  grand  pyra- 
midal Pear  trees  that  margin  the  vegetable 
quarters,  all  of  which  have  been  planted  and 
trained  to  their  present  perfection  of  form 
within  the  period  of  Mr.  Challis's  charge.  The 
fruit  walls  are  equally  well  clothed,  Peache& 
and  Figs  having  the  protection  of  a  broad 
coping  overhead.  Under  glass  there  was  the 
same  evidence  of  good  all-round  culture,  par- 
ticularly visible  in  the  Grapes  that  were  still 
hanging,  one  house  especially,  filled  with 
Venn's  Black  Muscat  alone,  of  which  the  crop 
was  almost  intact,  the  bunches  individually 
ranging  up  to  4  lbs.  weight.  The  back  walls 
of  the  vineries  here  are  also  covered  with  Vines, 
and  Alicante  gives  some  really  serviceable 
bunches  under  conditions  that  many  would 
hardly  expect  them.  In  the  Peach  houses,  too, 
quite  a  different  method  of  growing  the  trees 
has  been  adopted,  and  Mr.  Challis  claims  to 
get  three  times  the  amount  of  space,  with  the 
crop,  of  course,  in  proportion.  The  front 
trellis  of  the  lean-to  Peach  houses  is  not  run 
longitudinally,  but  instead  there  are  transverse 
trellises  with  trees  on  either  side  of  them.  This 
alsr)  allows  of  trees  being  fruited  on  the  back 
walls  of  the  house,  and  the  best  answer  to  any 
question  that  miylit  be  raised  as  to  the  value 
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of  the  practice  is,  that  it  hag  been  followed  a 
number  of  years,  and  no  necessity  has  arisen  to 
chansre  or  modify  it.  A  range  of  what  once 
was  Pine  pits  is  now  iiUed  with  a  varied  col- 
lection of  Orchids,  Cattleya  labiata  being  finely 
in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Chrysan- 
themums in  great  numbers  filled  another  long 
house,  every  plant  grown  on  more  natural  lines 
and  allowed  to  give  sprays  of  many  blossoms. 
We  also  saw  a  delightful  display  of  this  flower 
outside  the  houses.  The  plants  are  grown  in 
narrow  borders  along  the  fronts  and  ends  of 
the  houses,  and  trained  loosely  to  the  brickwork. 
They  have  night  protection  with  canvas,  which 
is  removed  by  day,  and  many  graceful  .lapanese 
kinds  not  tried,  as  a  rule,  outside  were  flower- 
ing admirably. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


THE  BEST  TOMATOES. 

Probably  there  is  no  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable 
grown  on  which  there  is  such  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  most  productive,  best 
shaped,  and  of  the  highest  value  for  market  as 
in  the  case  of  Tomatoes.  Take  any  dozen 
growers  and  ask  which  variety  they  consider 
the  best,  and  at  least  ten  of  the  replies  will  be 
different  ;  some  of  them  will  state  they  have 
one  of  their  own  that  has  been  hybridised  and 
selected  annually  from  the  handsomest  fruit 
and  most  prolific  plants  until,  by  the  exercising 
of  great  care  they  have  at  last  got  a  variety 
equal  to  any  in  commerce.  This  answer  has 
frequently  been  given  me  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  if  I  were  questioned  on  which  I 
thought  was  the  best  I  had  grown,  my  answer 
would  be  much  the  same.  There  is  no  doubt 
varieties  of  Tomatoes  degenerate  considerably 
unli  SB  precautions  are  taken  in  the  selection  of 
the  fruits  and  plants  for  seed  ;  therefore  to 
avoid  growing  a  poor  and  possibly  unprofitable 
sort  many  growers  cross  or  select  their  own 
seed  from  the  best  of  the  proved  varieties  they 
have.  Amongst  the  host  of  so-called  distinct 
Tomatoes  there  are  not  many  sorts  much 
better  than  Conference,  as  it  combines  robust- 
ness with  a  very  prolific  habit.  Some  object  to 
it  that  the  fruit  is  scarcely  large  enough,  but 
the  taste  for  big  Tomatoes  is  passed  by  both  for 
use  in  the  kitchen  or  for  market.  A  fruit  that 
weighs  a  ()uarter  of  a  pound  is  quite  large 
enough,  and  is  now  much  preferred  by  all  To- 
mato eaters.  Duke  of  York  is  another  variety 
that  will  probably  be  much  more  extensively 
gr-jwn  in  the  future,  as  its  merits  are  becoming 
highly  appreciated.  If  no  thinning  of  the  fruit 
is  practised,  the  size  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be 
for  selling,  averaging  about  tliree  or  four  to  the 
pound  ;  tlie  shape  is  perfect,  also  the  colour, 
and  the  flavour  all  that  can  be  desired,  with 
the  further  advantage  of  the  plants  bearing 
freely  for  a  long  period.  As  an  exhibition 
variety  it  is  also  valuable.  By  thinning  out 
the  fruit  to  two  or  three  in  each  cluster  and 
supplying  tlie  roots  with  plenty  of  suitable 
plant  food.  Tomatoes  over  1  lb.  each  in  weight 
will  bo  produced,  of  model  form  and  lovely 
colour,  very  difficult  to  excel  by  any  other 
variety.  Sutton's  A  1  is  a  great  favourite  with 
some  growers,  as  it  boars  a  heavy  crojj  of  mode- 
rately sized  fruit  of  good  shajje  and  deep 
colour  fairly  early  in  the  season.  I  have  grown 
this  sort  extensively  both  in  pots  and  planted 
out  ill  firm  shallow  borders,  it  succeeding  well  in 
both,  but  it  appears  to  give  the  liest  results  from 
pot  jilaiits,  liiy  average  being  14  lbs.  from  each 
pot  (10-inch).  Of  all  the  early  varieties  that  I 
have  tried  none  has  been  equal  to  Early  Kuby  for 


first  supplies.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
comes  into  bearing,  its  great  cropping  powers 
at  a  time  when  Tomatoes  are  most  valuable, 
and  the  good  quality  of  the  fruit  make  it  a  de- 
cided accjuisition.  Although  Early  Ruby  is  a 
comparatively  new  variety,  selection  is  desir- 
able, as  unless  this  is  done  many  of  the  fruit 
come  of  irregular  form,  and  are  not  so  much  in 
demand  by  fruiterei's  and  greengrocers  as  those 
of  better  shape.  I  believe  the  days  are  gone 
by  for  growing  the  corrugated  varieties  for 
market  ;  they  may  be  satisfactory  for  home  use, 
but  buyers  of  all  grades  now  prefer  Tomatoes 
of  good  shape,  and  the  majority  of  growers 
recognising  this  fact  only  favour  those  varieties 
possessing  that  qualification.  W.  R.  H. 


Horse  Radish. — Happening  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  Dutch  supply  our  Christmas  markets 
so  largely  with  Horse  Radish — which  we  should 
be  able  to  grow  ourselves  equally  as  well — at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Mason's  lecture  on  "  Asparagus  Cul- 
ture" at  the  Drill  Hall  on  November  20,  I  was 
much  interested  to  learn  from  Mr.  Mason,  who 
is  an  experienced  market  man,  that  the  public 
greatly  preferred  the  Dutch  roots  of  Horse  Radish, 
because  so  much  less  hot  or  milder  than  ours. 
H  that  be  the  reason,  one  may  naturally  ask  what 
secrets  of  culture  have  the  Dutch  to  produce  this 
mildness  that  are  not  open  to  English  growers  to 
utilise  ?  Most  probably  their  roots  are  grown  in 
deeply-worked  and  highly-enriched  soil  and 
rapidly.  No  doubt  they  use  water  liberally,  pro- 
bably also  sewage,  so  that  the  roots  are  forced  into 
growth  speedily,  and  being  softer  in  texture,  are 
also  milder.  Surely  we  have  soils  and  situations 
which  will  afford  similar  conditions  of  culture. — 
A.  D. 

Large  Vegetable  Marrows.— I  think  the 
offering  of  prizes  for  huge  old  Vegetable  Marrows 
at  Chrysanthemum  shows  should  be  discouraged. 
There  are  other  vegetables  which  mav  with  ad- 
vantage be  encouraged — for  instance,  Celeriac,  an 
improved  type  of  Artichoke,  little-known  Scotch 
Kales,  salads,  Chicory,  or  olher  vegetables  that 
are  useful,  though  less  showy.  Recently  at  one 
of  the  shows  in  what  one  would  consider  an  ad- 
vanced suburban  district  I  noticed  prizes  given 
for  three  Marrows,  the  heaviest  being  favoured, 
though  quite  useless  as  a  vegetable.  I  admit 
they  are  used  at  times  in  a  driei  state,  but  few 
persons  would  advise  their  culture  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  giving  of  prizes  to  such  I  think  a 
mistake.  Vegetable  Marrows  should  be  cooked 
in  a  very  young  state,  before  the  seeds  develop, 
and  served  whole.  There  is  no  culture  in  monstro- 
sities of  this  kind. — G.  W.  S. 

Large  Carrots. — I  quite  agree  in  the  main 
with  the  sensible  remarks  of  "A.  D."  and 
"  G.  W."  (pp.  .'576  and  377).  One  of  the  greatest 
merits  of  James's  or  the  Intermediate  Carrots  in 
their  best  state  is  the  small  percentage  of  heart 
or  core.  The  latter  is  mostly  hard  and  strong,  and 
unfortunately  it  imparts  a  good  deal  of  its  quality 
to  all  the  flesh  of  the  Carrot.  To  have  this 
vegetable  perfect,  such  handy  sized  Carrots  as  the 
Scarlet  Champion  should  bo  washed  clean  and 
cooked  whole.  Some,  however,  do  their  best,  per- 
haps, with  their  big  Intermediate  Carrots  by  halv- 
ing or  quartering  them  before  cooking  and  cutting 
out  all  the  core  or  heart  for  horses.  The  best 
edible  flesh  can  then  be  cooked  in  less  time  and 
will  bo  almost  as  mild  and  sweet  as  that  of  smaller 
Carrots  cooked  whole.  There  are  two  or  three 
simple  means  of  keeping  down  size  and  coarseness 
in  Carrots  ;  one  is  by  choosing  a  good  strain. 
Few  nowa-days  would  think  of  sowing  the 
Orange-yellow  or  Red  Altringham  for  table 
use.  Then  the  soil  should  bo  sandy,  poor,  deep, 
and  no  manure  ap|)lied  directly  to  the  crop.  Sow 
in  lines  from  !)  inches  to  a  foot  or  15  inches  at  the 
most  and  thin  to  the  same  distance.  Finally,  do 
not  sow  main  crops  till  the  last  of  April  or  the 
middle  of  May.  I  have  often  noted  the  fact  that 
"  A.  D.  "  refers  to — viz.,  the  wonderful  advance  in 
flavour  in   stump  or  Horn  Carrots   in   the  early 


spring  and  late  autumn  or  winter  over  the  average 
crops  in  similar  soils  and  sites.  To  preserve  the 
flavour  of  good  Carrots  throughout  the  winter  I 
have  never  found  any  mode  of  storing  equal  the 
close  wringing  rather  than  cutting  off'  the  tops 
and  storing  them  in  small  heaps  or  ridges  in  the 
ground  without  any  covering  of  top?,  litter,  or 
straw  between  the  roots  and  the  earth.  But  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  few  vegetables  need  more 
skilful  cooking  than  the  Carrot.  The  finest  Car- 
rots I  have  eaten  for  many  a  day  were  in  London 
the  other  day.  They  had  hardly  any  perceptible 
yellowish  core,  and  the  flesh  was  red,  mild, 
sweet  and  tender  throughout — a  good  strain  of 
Intermediate  perfectly  cooked. — D.  T.  F. 

Endive  as  a  vegetable.  —Though  rarely 
grown  for  this  purpose,  it  is  excellent  in  every 
way  and  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  list  of 
autumn  vegetables.  In  my  estimation  it  is  far 
ahead  of  Spinach,  and  if  well  cooked  few  would 
refuse  to  partake  of  it.  Of  course,  if  grown  for 
cooking,  size  is  required,  and  this  season  the 
Endives  of  most  kinds  are  very  fine  indeed,  espe- 
cially the  Round-leaved  Batavian,  one  plant  of 
this  grand  Endive  being  equal  to  two  or  three  of 
the  ordinary  kinds.  The  above-named  variety  is 
one  of  the  best  for  cooking,  and  for  that  purpose 
needs  no  blanching.  When  well  grown,  with  a 
full,  compact  heart,  it  is  blanched  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  this  portion  when  cooked  is  delicious. 
Many  persons  object  to  Endive  as  a  salad,  but 
when  cooked  it  loses  much  of  its  bitter  taste. 
The  soil  being  so  warm  late  this  season,  the 
Endives  made  a  splendid  growth  when  the  rain 
came.  —  <i.  Wvtiies. 

Potato  Renown. — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
"A.  D."  (page  370),  the  Potato  named  Renown 
referred  to  by  me  in  a  recent  issue  was  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Webb,  of  Stourbridge.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  another  round  Potato 
under  that  name  until  "A.  D.'s"  note  appeared. 
I  quite  agree  with  "A.  D. '  that  as  a  rule  the 
round  varieties  retain  their  true  shape  and  cha- 
racter far  better  than  the  kidney  and  even  the 
pebble-shaped  sorts.  I  grow  several  of  the  pebble 
shaped  Potatoes,  but  have  a  great  difficulty  in 
preserving  a  true  shaped  stock  of  them.  On  light 
warm  soils  they  seem  to  run  out  to  a  greater 
length.  Two  years  ago  I  saw  a  dish  of  that  grand 
Potato  Sutton's  Seedling,  which  is  catalogued  as 
a  round,  disqualified,  the  judges  maintaining  that 
it  was  a  kidney,  and  no  doubt  the  exhibitor  had 
selected  the  roundest  tubers  he  could  find.  This 
section  seems  to  retain  the  original  shape  better 
when  grown  on  a  somewhat  strong  cool  soil.  I 
have  never  known  a  pebble-shaped  Potato  keep  its 
true  form  so  well  as  the  old  Porter's  Excelsior, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  rather  prone  to  disease. — 
J.  C.  

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
This  appears  to  be  one  of  those  vegetables  which 
may  be  classed  as  unreliable,  and  I  have  gome 
grounds  for  stating  that  there  is  not  another  vege- 
table which  has  bothered  gardeners  to  such  an 
extent.  Of  late  years  this  has  been  especially  so, 
as  taking  one  season  with  another  complaints 
generally  appear  in  the  gardening  press  as  to  its 
unsatisfactory  state  in  one  form  or  another. 
Either  the  varieties  have  been  at  fault  or  the 
season  or  soil  has  not  been  right.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  evidently  some  truth  in  the  as- 
sertion that  the  true  old  form  of  Brussels  Sprout 
was  being  lost  to  cultivation,  seedsmen,  or  those 
responsible  for  the  keeping  up  of  stocks,  favour- 
ing the  production  of  a  large  class  of  Sprout, 
handsome  to  look  at,  no  doubt,  but  with  about 
the  rankest  flavour  it  was  po.=sible  to  get  in  a 
green  vegetable.  When  such  as  these  were  sent 
to  the  table  there  were  found  to  be  complaints, 
and  no  wonder,  for  instead  of  having  that  delicate 
marrow  flavour,  which  a  good  Brussels  Sprout 
should  have,  they  were  ([uite  uneatable.  Happily 
this  is  now  changed  as  far  as  variety  is  concerned, 
as  there  are  now  really  some  capital  strains.  I 
can  quite  bear  out  what  Mr.  Wythes  says  (p. 
415)   as    to    Veitch's   Paragon.     It    is,   undoubt- 
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edly  a  capital  kind,  the  flavour  being  really 
firstclaes,  and  if  it  is  kept  to  its  present  charac- 
ters, none  need  wish  for  a  better.  My  plants  of 
Paris  Market  are  very  good,  the  growth  being 
very  regular.  At  one  "time  the  plants  appeared 
too  small  to  suit  me,  but  they  came  up  sur- 
prisingly. I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wythes  as 
to  the  class  of  soils.  There  la  quite  as  much 
mistake  in  having  the  soil  too  poor  as  there  is 
in  planting  in  too  rich  and  loose  soils.  Grown  on 
poor  soils  the  growth  is  too  slow  to  develop  good 
flavoured  Sprouts  ;  these  latter  may  be  hard  cer- 
tainly, but  too  hard  and  yellow  hearted  to  secure 
high  quality.  My  impression  is  th.at  it  is  not  so 
much  over-richness  of  soil  that  prevents  the 
plants  from  forming  well-shaped  Sprouts,  as  lack 
of  exposure.  Three  feet  between  the  plants  is 
none  too  much,  and  for  such  a  dwarf  variety  as 
Paris  Market,  2  feet  in  the  rows  and  3  feet  be- 
tween is  enough.  The  plants  as  a  rule  are  far 
too  crowded.  Planted  closely,  the  plants  run 
up  certainly,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  direct 
side-light,  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  whilst  with 
free  exposure  this  remains  intact  almost  to  the 
last,  and  so  assists  in  developing  and  also  protect- 
ing the  Sprouts.  A.  \  odng. 

Q,ualit7  of  cooked  Potatoes. — I  can  con- 
firoi  "A.  D.'s"  note  on  this  subject  (p.  377).     I 


of  normal  quality,  and  that  even  among  midseason 
crops  some  havo  been  able  to  re-ist  better  than 
others  the  di-organising  force  and  the  erratic 
distribution  of  the  season's  rainfall. — U.  T.  F. 


FORCING  POTATOES. 

In  gardens  of  a  ly  size  forced  vegetables  are  in 
demand,  and  cliose  who  can  supply  good  quality 
are  to  bj  c.->Liyra,tulated,  as  the  forcing  when 
well  done  entails  much  trouble  and  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation.  I  am  aware  many  per- 
sons object  to  forced  vegetables,  but  much  de- 
pends upon  the  forcing  and  the  way  the  roots 
or  other  green  crops  are  finished.  With  time 
allowed  for  the  crop  to  mature  there  would  be 
less  need  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  forced 
fruits  or  vegetables.  There  are  few  complaints 
as  to  the  quality  of  hard-forced  fruit  if  it  is 
perfect  wlieu  matured.  Many  complain  that 
forced  fruits  and  vegetables  lack  flavour,  but 
much  depends  upon  the  forcing,  and  in  the 
case  of  Potatoes — those  given  ample  time  from 
start  to  finish — the  quality  is  equal  to  that  of  roots 
from  the  open  :  in  fact,  superior,  as  those  who 
force  may  limit  the  supplies  of  moisture  at  the 
finish   to   ripen    the  tubers,  and  thus  obtain  a 
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have  never  found  this  most  disagreeable  feature 
half  so  pronounced  as  this  season.  Perhaps  the 
most  provoking  variety  is  the  Magnum  Bonum. 
One  end  we  may  find  a  knob  rather  than  a  ball  of 
flour,  while  the  opposite  extremity  is  a  globe  of 
water  with  blends  of  both  in  every  conceivable 
mixture  of  insipidity  or  nauseousness  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  same  Potato.  No  doubt  the 
August  rains  after  the  long  spell  of  summer 
drought  were  the  active  cause  of  spoiling  so  many 
kidney  Potatoes  this  year.  The  rain  stimulated 
the  most  excitable  part  into  second  growth,  leav- 
ing the  ripest  end  in  a  semi-dormant  condition 
and  flooding  the  centre  of  the  tuber  with  an  excess 
of  watery  sap.  But  all  kidney  Potatoes  have  by 
no  means  suHered  deterioration  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, Clarke's  Main-crop,  for  example,  suffering 
less  from  the  disturbing  August  rains  than  Mag- 
num Bonum  or  Champion.  So  far,  however,  I 
agree  with  "A.  D. "  that  round  Potatoes  have 
suffered  least,  perhaps  the  White  Puritan  least  of 
all.  But  this  has  not  always  been  so.  Had  the 
rain  lasted  long  enough  to  environ  and  drown  the 
rounds,  and  had  they  been  no  riper  than  the 
kidneys,  possibly  the  whole  tuber  would  have  been 
waterlogged  and  spoilt.  But  we  ere  thankful  that 
the  very  early  and  very  late  Potatoes  have  proved 


drier  Potato  with  good  flavour.  For  years  I 
have  studied  flavour  in  vegetables,  and  with 
great  fluctuations  of  heat  or  moisture  flavour 
is  impossible.  To  force  well,  ample  time  must 
be  given  from  the  start,  and  for  the  best  results 
in  a  given  time  it  is  well  to  grow  kinds  noted 
for  earliness,  and  in  this  case  flavour  is  a 
secondary  consideration. 

Potatoes  are  forced  in  various  ways  ;  the 
plan  most  favoured  is  in  frames,  but  excellent 
produce  can  be  obtained  in  other  ways. 
Pots  are  often  used  to  advantage,  and  I  will 
briefly  note  the  above  methods  and  one  I  largely 
adopted  with  much  success  and  at  little  cost 
when  glass  was  out  of  reach.      I  will  take 

Feame  Culture 

first,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  seed  at 
this  season  if  early  produce  is  required.  The 
sets  are  much  better  if  prepared,  and  for  pro- 
duce at  Easter  no  time  should  be  lost  early  in 
December  in  getting  well- ripened  seed,  not  small. 
I  prefer  tubers  above  medium  size,  placing  the 
sets  thin  end  downwards  in  shallow  boxes  with 
half  an  iLch  of  old  leaf  or  other  rich  soil  under 


the  tuber,  standing  the  boxes  in  frames  close 
to  the  light,  iu  a  temperature  of  00°,  and 
planting  the  first  week  in  the  new  year.  In 
this  way  very  strong  sprouts  will  be  formed 
and  there  will  be  no  blank  spaces  in  the  frames, 
each  set  will  start  evenly,  and  much  time  is 
gained  by  early  sprouting.  In  frames  it  is  not 
advisable  to  crowd,  much  of  the  vigour  is  de- 
stroyed ;  neither  is  it  wise  to  use  strong  heat  at 
any  time,  as  slow  forcing  means  few  small 
tubers,  the  reverse  when  the  temperature  is 
not  regular.  The  temperature  should  never 
be  higher  than  (iif  to  0.j°  by  fire-heat,  with 
plenty  of  air,  but  not  cold  draughts  in  mild 
weather.  The  aim  of  the  forcer  should  be 
to  get  dwarf  haulm,  and  strong  erect  tops 
till  the  growth  is  nearly  complete.  In 
forcing  one  is  obliged  to  use  lighter  soil  than  is 
often  recommended  for  culture  in  the  open, 
and  this  light  material  soon  dries  the  tubers. 
Whilst  swelling,  the  tubers  should  never  lack 
moLsture,  the  want  of  the  latter  arrests  growth, 
and  once  a  check  is  given  it  is  not  recovered. 
As  regards  bottom-heat,  much  depends  upon 
the  means  at  the  cultivator's  command  ;  if  by 
fire-heat,  it  is  easily  kept  at  the  right  tempera- 
ture— 70°  to  80° — at  the  start,  and  I  do  not  ad- 
vise exceeding  that  during  growth  ;  if  obtained 
from  manure,  I  advise  a  liberal  quantity  of 
fresh  leaves  to  be  mixed  ;  this  retains  warmth 
much  longer  and  is  not  so  violent  as  pure  ma- 
nure, which  does  not  retain  the  warmth  any 
length  of  time.  In  planting,  the  soil  should  be 
made  firm,  and  at  least  D  inches  to  12  inches  of 
soil  given,  adding  more  if  the  variety  is  a  strong 
grower  when  the  haulm  is  C  inches  high.  I 
prefer  to  make  the  beds  now  and  give  the  quan- 
tity of  soil  allowed  a  few  days  later,  as  the 
weight  of  soil  causes  the  bed  to  sink,  get  more 
solid,  and  the  bed  is  warmed  and  in  nice  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  sets  at  the  date  named.  In 
soiling  it  is  advisable  to  use  new  soil  or  that  not 
much  impoverished.  I  use  old  Melon  and 
Cucumber  beds,  as  these  plants  do  not  rob  the 
.soil  much.  Wet  soil  should  be  avoided,  as  the 
steam  from  the  new  bed  will  make  it  moist 
enough  at  the  start. 

Pot  Culture. 
is  simple  ;  a  few  words  will  describe  it.  The 
same  remarks  apply  with  regard  to  preparation  of 
seed,  early  planting  to  get  good  returns,  and  slow 
forcing.  The  advantage  of  pot  culture  is  that 
time  is  saved,  and  earlier  supplies  can  be  secured 
than  from  frames,  so  that  if  a  few  dishes  are 
wanted  for  a  ceri'ain  date  pot  culture  will  pro- 
duce them  in  a  shorter  time  than  frames.  If 
the  sets  are  prepared  as  advised  the  sprouts  may 
be  2  inches  or  more  long  early  in  the  year. 
The  sets  should  be  planted  in  good-sized  pots, 
three  parts  filled  with  the  soil  advised  ;  failing 
this,  use  good  loam,  with  a  fourth  part  of  old 
Mushroom  or  spent  manure.  The  pots  may 
vary  in  size,  according  to  convenience  to  force. 
If  on  shflves,  8  inches  to  10  inches  is  a  useful 
size,  with  a  couple  of  sets  in  a  pot,  but  if  larger, 
from  12  inches  to  10  inches,  three  or  five  may 
be  planted.  The  larger  pots  can  often  ba 
placed  in  early  Peach  houses  started  in  No- 
vember, and  near  the  pipes  at  first.  Very 
little  drainage  is  required  with  light  soil,  and 
the  plants  should  get  more  soil  when  a  few 
inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pots.  If  the  seta 
are  sprouted  previous  to  planting,  the  weakest 
should  be  rubbed  ort',  only  leaving  the  strongest, 
and  at  the  start  very  little  moisture  will  be  re- 
quired, giving  liquid  manure  when  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots.  Such  kinds  as  Sharpe's  Victor, 
Sutton's  Al,  and  a  good  variety  of  Early  Ash- 
leaf  (I  prefer  the  two  first  for  early  forcing)  are 
best  for  pot  or  frame  culture,  and  the  kinds 
named   may  be  had   good  for  Eastei',  that  is, 
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allowing  three  months  from  time  of  planting 
after  being  prepared. 

I  have  not  named  ordinary  culture  in  frames 
or  houses  without  bottom  heat,  as  it  is  so  simple 
and  but  few  can  devote  special  pits  or  houses  to 
early  Potatoes.  I  will  now  note  a  less  costly 
means  of  production,  but  none  the  less  valuable 
on  that  account.  Though  the  produce  is  later, 
it  is  obtained  at  a  season  forced  Potatoes  are 
much  valued,  and  is  specially  suitable  in  country 
districts  where  glass  is  scarce.  My  plan  for  a 
good  supply  of  tubers  at  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May  is  to  collect  all  the  fresh  leaves 
available,  place  in  bulk,  turn  over  a  few  times, 
and  in  January  make  a  large  bed  4  feet  thick 
after  well  ramming  or  treading,  using  enough 
stable  litter  all  round  the  sides  to  make  the 
bed  neat  and  prevent  leaves  blowing  about. 
The  size  of  bed  should  be  according  to  space  and 
material  at  command  ;  if  large,  four  rows  of 
sets  are  planted  and  a  row  missed,  this  allows 
of  covering.  The  bed  is  ready  to  plant  early  in 
February  if  soiled  when  made,  and  the  seed 
may  be  slightly  .started  in  frames.  I  cover 
after  planting  with  thatched  hurdles  made  to 
cover  four  to  six  rows,  according  to  size.  These 
are  supported  by  10-inch  inverted  flower  pots, 
and  are  readily  removed  in  blight  weather. 
Litter  or  dry  Bracken  may  be  used  if  hurdles 
are  not  available,  but  covering  is  a  more  tedious 
process.  It  is  surprising  what  a  long  time 
leaves  will  retain  warmth,  and  the  tubers 
swell  and  are  of  excellent  quality  by  the  time 
named.  For  this  work  I  prefer  the  Ashleaf ; 
it  is  always  good,  and  the  flavour  excellent. 
After  the  Potatoes  are  cleared  the  beds  are 
used  for  V^egetable  Marrows,  or  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  the  old  decayed  heating  material  is 
of  great  assistance  in  the  autumn  for  potting 
and  other  purposes.  G.  Wythes. 


EARLY  PEAS. 
Those  who  saw  the  splendid  exhibit  of  these  at 
the  last  Temple  Show,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Son?,  will  have  some  idea  of  what  can  be  grown 
by  skilful  cultivation,  provided  there  are  suitable 
structures  at  command  to  grow  them  in.  As  the 
time  has  now  arrived  for  sowing,  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  those  who  have  the  command  of  cool 
Peach  houses,  late  vineries  and  such-like  places, 
that  tliese  can  be  utilised  for  this  purpose.  I  am 
well  aware  that  these  structures  are  often  required 
for  many  other  things,  but  where  room  in  them 
can  be  afforded,  a  crop  of  such  early  Peas  as  those 
exhibited  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion  will 
well  repay  for  any  trouble  that  may  be  expended 
on  them.  It  is  easy  enough  to  grow  the  hard- 
seeded  round  varieties,  to  have  them  ready  for 
use  at  the  end  of  May  ;  it  is,  however,  no  lighc 
task  to  have  the  leading  Marrow  kinds  ready  by 
that  date,  especially  in  such  a  season  as  that  ex- 
perienced last  spring,  when  on  several  occasions 
in  February  the  thermometer  fell  below  zero,  thus 
in  many  instances  necessitating  fire-heat  to  keep 
out  the  frost.  Peas,  as  most  gardeners  know, 
will  not  stand  much  forcing  ;  they  must,  more- 
over, have  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  fresh 
air,  without  the  plants  being  in  the  least  sub- 
jected to  cold  draughts.  This  is  not  always  easy 
to  accomplish  in  late  fruit  houses,  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  these  ia  required  to  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  where  there  is  a  succession  of  such 
houses,  that  difficulty  might  be  overcome.  It 
will,  however,  not  do  to  remove  Peas  from  houses 
in  which  a  little  warmth  has  been  kept  to  those 
thrown  open  to  all  weathers,  as  this  would  soon 
bring  on  mildew  and  ruin.  Seed  town  now  in  a 
cool  i'each  houfe,  say  in  ."i-inch  pots,  in  a  tolerably 
rich  soil,  should  produce  sturdy  plants  for  plant- 
ing out  at  the  end  of  March,  early  in  April,  or  for 
growing  on  under  glass.  One  thing  to  bo  guarded 
agdinft  is  sowing  too  thickly  ;  better  have  half  a 
dozen  sturdy  plants  in  a  pot  than  a  score  of 
.sickly  ones,  and  for  this  reason  none  but  the  best 


seed  ought  to  be  =own.  It  is  far  better  to  pick 
out  all  the  small  undeveloped  Peas  before  sowing, 
and  to  put  fewer  in  a  pot  than  to  sow  a  lot  of 
poor  ill-ripened  ones,  that  only  produce  sickly 
plants  which  choke  the  others.  If  soil  be  used 
that  has  lain  for  some  time  in  the  potting  shed, 
this  will  still  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
warmth,  as  its  temperature  will  not  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  late  heavy  rains,  which  in  this  dis- 
trict have  been  rather  excessive  of  late,  there 
having  fallen  during  the  last  month  about  6  inches. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  put  any  crocks  in  the 
pots  for  drainage,  as  the  supply  of  water  can 
easily  be  regulated.  If  the  pots  are  three  parts 
filled  with  soil  that  has  previously  been  passed 
through  a  half-inch  sieve,  the  seed  can  then  be 
placed  on  the  surface.  From  ten  to  a  dozen  will 
be  ample  for  each  pot,  a  row  being  placed  near 
the  outside  at  a  regular  distance  from  each  other, 
the  others  towards  the  centre.  The  pots  can  then 
be  filled  with  soil,  giving  a  gentle  watering  through 
a  fine  rose,  with  water  10°  or  15°  warmer  than  the 
atmosphere,  so  as  not  to  lower  the  heat  of  the 
mould  used.  After  this  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
stand  them  as  closely  together  as  possible  in  a 
cool  house  till  the  seed  has  germinated,  which  it 
soon  will  do  if  the  weather  is  mild.  When  the 
young  plants  appear  through  the  soil,  air  must  be 
admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  keep  the 
plants  as  sturdy  as  possible,  but  in  no  case  should 
they  be  subjected  to  cold  draughts.  The  pots 
should  be  stood  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
glass  to  prevent  the  soil  being  frozen,  should 
there  be  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather.  Last 
February,  though  the  frost  was  so  severe,  about  a 
thousand  pots  stood  in  a  cold  Peach  house  here 
without  the  least  fire-heat,  the  only  protection 
afforded  being  mats  thrown  over  them  on  sharp 
nights,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
days  during  the  early  part  of  the  month,  there 
was  sufficient  warmth  in  the  house  to  cause  a 
steady  growth. 

Varieties  of  Early  Marrow  Peas  are  now  get- 
ting numerous.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those 
I  grew  last  season,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  first,  which  were  planted  out  at  the 
end  of  March  and  grew  to  the  height  of  about  0 
feet,  are  all  dwarf.  The  sorts  were  Gradus,  Ex- 
onian,  Duke  of  York,  Chelsea  Gem,  Sutton's  Seed- 
ling, Sutton's  Favourite,  Daisy,  Sutton's  Early 
Marrow,  English  Wonder  and  May  Queen.  Such 
a  list,  however,  is  too  long,  and  those  who 
are  compelled  to  grow  them  on  narrow  borders 
would  do  well  to  confine  themselves  to  such  as 
Chelsea  Gem,  Sutton's  Seedling  or  other  reliable 
dwarf  kinds,  as  they  occupy  less  room  and  may 
be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  in  frames 
or  other  temporary  contrivances.  In  all  cases  I 
prefer  putting  sticks  to  them,  as  the  pods,  being 
more  exposed  to  the  light,  fill  better.  Many  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  cool  houses  to  pro- 
tect early  vegetables  will  no  doubt  be  desirous  of 
growing  early  Peas,  and  such  may  do  so  with 
temporary  frames  made  with  floor  boards  and 
large  squares  of  glass,  both  are  now  so  cheap  that 
for  a  very  trifling  cost  long  rows  of  seeds  may  be 
covered,  but  I  would  warn  those  about  to  sow 
Peas  in  the  open  not  to  sow  the  Marrow  kinds 
thus  early  unless  some  such  contrivance  is  used, 
as  they  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  them  should  the 
winter  be  severe.  I  have  sown  the  early  Marrow 
kinds  on  a  warm  border  as  early  as  December  S 
with  good  results,  but  the  seed  has  been  protected 
in  severe  weather,  and  this  often  entails  a  large 
amount  of  labour  not  at  all  times  readily  at  com- 
mand. While  writing  about  Peas,  I  may  here 
mention  that  as  Sweet  Peas  are  often  grown  in  the 
kitchen  garden  to  supply  cut  flowers,  these  may 
be  treated  in  like  manner  as  recommended  for  the 
cooking  varieties,  being  quite  as  hardy  as  most 
of  the  others.  H.  C.  P. 


supplies  I  have  found  it  best  to  get  strong  plants 
from  seed  sown  in  August.  I  gave  up  the  winter 
plants  from  cuttings  some  three  yeais  ago  when 
we  had  such  dense  fogs,  every  plant  having  been 
killed,  whereas  the  smaller  plants  from  seed 
escaped.  Many  have  not  cmvenience  to  grow 
winter  Tomatoes,  but  there  is  a  great  gain  in 
growing  a  few  plants  for  early  spring  fruiting.  To 
do  this,  seed  should  be  sown  in  October  and  the 
plants  grown  near  the  light  on  shelves  in  a  tem- 
perature of  ()U°.  If  wintered  in  4. i  inch  pots,  the 
plants  will  be  fit  to  pot  up  into  S  inch  or  10- 
inch  pots  early  in  the  year.  Treated  thus  they 
will  show  blooms  in  January,  and  will  give  nice 
crops  in  April  at  a  season  Tomatoes  are  valuable. 
The  chief  points  in  culture  with  the  winter  plants 
are  plenty  of  light,  just  enough  moisture  to  keep 
them  going,  and  no  manure  of  any  kind  till  the 
plants  are  in  their  fruiting  pots.  M.iny  give  too 
much  warmth  and  a  thin,  weak  growth  results.  At 
the  same  time  a  coarse  growth  is  not  required  and 
should  not  be  encouraged.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
let  the  plants  get  pot-bound.  Even  in  the  winter 
season  a  small  shift  may  always  be  given  if  the 
plants  are  kept  close  to  the  glass  and  carefully 
watered.  At  the  final  potting  bone-meal  is 
excellent  as  it  does  not  build  up  a  strong  growth, 
but  a  short-jointed,  fruitful  one.  Firm  potting  is 
also  necessary. — G.  Wythes. 


Tomatoes  for  early  spring. — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  season  of  the  year  in  which  early 
Tomatoes  are  more  appreciated  either  as  a  vege- 
table or  for  salad  than  during  March  and  April. 
To  the  March  supplies  my  note  is  not  applicable, 
as  the  winter  plants  will  be  in  bearing.    For  winter 


POTATO  DETERIORATION. 

I  HAVE  never  held  to  the  theory  that  Potatoes 
have  deteriorated  or  have  in  any  way  become 
more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  disease 
through  such  assumed  deterioration.  It  seems 
odd  that  any  authority  on  Potatoes  should  put 
forward  such  a  suggestion  in  face  of  the  fact 
that,  more  than  in  any  other  way  our  Potato 
crops  have  been  saved  from  almost  decimation 
through  the  agency  of  such  robust  varieties  as 
are  those  which  are  classed  as  disease  resisters. 
Again,  it  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
even  natural  species  which  have  never  been 
subject  to  intercrossing,  and  are  to-day  in 
exactly  the  same  unimproved  condition  as  they 
were  in  Raleigh's  time,  are  just  as  liable  to  be 
affected  by  disease  when  grown  outdoors,  as 
are  the  ordinary  varieties  in  use.  So  far  from 
Potatoes  having  deteriorated,  they  are  as  strong 
in  growth,  many,  indeed,  far  stronger  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  disease  first  made 
its  appearance.  When  Potato  plants  produce 
pollen  abundantly,  and  just  a  few  do  so  still,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  .set  their 
blooms  freely  and  produce  seed  Apples  largely, 
they  are  never  great  croppers.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  which  produce  no  pollen  are  gene- 
rally good  croppers,  the  bulk  being  very  heavy 
ones. 

During  the  past  summer  I  grew  seventy  va- 
rieties of  Potatoes  in  diverse  parts  of  Surrey, 
and  seed-apples  were  rare  indeed,  although  the 
hot,  dry  summer  was  just  the  sort  of  weather 
to  promote  fertilisation.  The  chief  varieties 
of  potatoes  I  have  met  with  during  the  past 
twenty  years  as  pollen  producers  so  freely  as  to 
set  their  own  flowers  in  considerable  abund- 
ance, were  one  American  variety  named  Ameri- 
can Purple,  the  pink-eyed  Radstock  Beauty, 
the  red  Reading  Russet,  and  the  white  Wood- 
stock Kidney.  The  last  was,  because  a 
handsome  variety,  of  excellent  ijuality  and  free 
with  pollen,  very  largely  used  as  a  pollen  parent, 
and  has  been  tlic  progenitor  of  thousands  of 
seedlings.  It  must  Ije  noted,  however,  that 
perhaps  not  one  seedling  in  a  thousand  would 
repeat  that  free  pollen-bearing  characteristic, 
and  all  these  varieties  have  all  along  been  just 
as  susceptible  to  disease  as  any  others.  AVhatever 
deterioration  has  come  to  Potatoes,  is  not  from 
intercrossing  but  rather  from  bad  storing  of  seed. 
I  have  proved  that  to  be  the  case  in  myriads  of 
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where   weak   growth  and  indiflerent 
are     due    invariably     to     the     wet 


instances 
cropping 

upon   planting   tubers,    thus   causing   healing, 
premature  sprouting  and  waste.     Seed  tubers 
kept  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  never  heated 
or   prematurely   sprouted,  and  planted  in  full 
possession  of  their  habitual  vigour,  always  mani- 
fest ordinary  robustness  and  give  heavy  crops. 
Then  it  is  assumed  that  varieties  wear  out  in 
time.    That  is  all  pure  assumption.    The  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  never  a  strong  grower,  is  as  good  to-day 
as  it  was  50  years  ago.     It  is  all  a  case  of  yearly 
selection  and  good  storing.     Because  this  variety 
is  an  early  one  and  rarely  saved  in  bulk,  the 
tubers  for  seed  get  better  treatment.     They  are 
usually  set  out  thinly  in  cool  sheds  on  shelves 
or  in  boxes,  and  are  never  sprouted  to  their  in- 
jury.    Hence  it  is  that  this  old  variety  contra- 
dicts  in  itself  that  incorrect  assumption   that 
naturally   varieties    of   Potatoes  will    die   out. 
Where  carefully  grown  and  preserved  even   the 
ancient  Fortyfold  is  as  good  to-day  as  ever  it 
was.     Then  again  there  is  the  assumption  that 
Potatoes    deteriorate   if    the   same   variety   or 
rather  same  stock  be  grown  on  the  same  ground 
for  many  seasons  in  .succe.ssion.     That,  too,  is  a 
fallacy  when  seed  tubers  are  properly  cared  for. 
On  stiff  clay  soil  in  Middlesex  I  grew  stocks  for 
many  years  in  succession  without  finding  the 
least   deterioration.       It    may   be   true   that   a 
change  of   soil  does  influence  the  growth  and 
cropping  of  varieties  the  first  year,  but  I  never 
found  that  effect  to  extend  to  a  couple  of  years. 
Again,    that   efl'ect   is   not   always   found,    but 
it  is  occasionally  so,  and  some  observers  have 
in  consequence  jumped  too  hastily  to  conclu- 
sions.     From  a  trade   point   of   view   it   is  a 
capital  theory  to  propagate,  and  I  do  not  blame 
traders  for  working  upon   it.     I  am,  however, 
discussing  this  question  from  a  purely  physical 
aspect,  and  in  that  sense  adhere  fully  to  what  is 
written.     So  long  as  we  treat  the  Potato  tuber 
naturally,  there  is  little  danger  that  it  will  be- 
come  weaker   in  constitution. 

No  doubt  the  best  store  for  seed  tubers  in  the 
winter  would  be  in  the  soil,  could  we  safely  leave 
them  there.  That,  however,  will  not  do,  and  if 
we  may  not  so  store  them,  then  the  next  best 
best  thing  is  to  give  them  artificially  the  nearest 
of  natural  conditions.  Place  them  in  thin  layers 
so  that  no  warmth  is  generated,  with  plenty  of 
light  and  air  to  harden  the  skins,  and  when  eyes 
push,  as  of  necessity  they  will  push  in  time, 
under  any  condition  of  storing,  the  abundance 
of  light  and  air  will  keep  the  young  shoots  stout 
and  healthy,  so  that  when  the  tubers  are  planted, 
these  shoots  are  of  that  stout  robust  nature  they 
would  have  been  had  the  tubers  been  left  in  the 
ground  all  the  winter,  and  had  escaped  frosts 
and  other  enemies.  A.  D. 


deep  working.  But  trenching  cannot  be  left  till 
the  spring,  and  therefore  must  be  done  in  the 
winter,  so  that  everything  as  to  the  nature  of 
weather  following  has  to  be  chanced.  There  can 
be  no  question,  however,  let  the  nature  of  the 
soil  be  what  it  may,  that  aeration  goes  on  even 
more  thoroughly  in  the  winter  when  carrying  a 
green  crop  of  some  description  which  may  in  the 
spring  be  dug  in  and  thus  form  excellent  manure. 
There  is  no  better  crop  for  this  purpose  than 
Tares.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  far  better  to 
have  otherwise  bare  pieces  of  soil  sown  with 
Tares  thickly,  and  perhaps  a  little  Rye  also,  at  the 
end  of  September.  Growth  soon  ensues  and  there 
is  in  March  quite  a  dense  coating  of  green  matter 
to  dig  in,  whilst  the  soil  is  more  open  and  porous 
than  if  left  uncropped. — A.  D. 

Early  decay  of  Celery. — There  are  com- 
plaints in  this  neighbourhood,  and  which  is  also 
my  experience  this  season,  of  the  decay  of  much 
of  the  earliest  Celery.  I  attribute  it  to  the 
extreme  heat  experienced,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  rains,  the  result  being  that 
the  soil  in  the  ridges  became  almost  like  a  mild 
hotbed,  causing  rapid  blanching,  followed  quickly 
by  fermentation  and  consequently  decay.  I  do 
not  know  what  else  it  could  be,  as  later-earthed 
plants  are  all  right.  Such  results  teach  a  lesson 
as  to  not  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  commence 
earthing.  A  portion  of  the  earliest  must  be  done 
to  secure  an  early  supply,  but  a  part  should  be 
earthed  up  later. — A.  Yodng. 


ponds  in  wet  soil,  although  in  our  country  they 
will  grow  in  almost  any.  As  covert,  it  is  often 
important  to  have  things  here  and  there  that 
do  not  grow  beyond  a  certain  height,  say  that 
of  a  man,  and  these  Dogwoods  are  among  the 
best  things  we  can  count  upon  for  this  purpose. 
We  find  the  variety  sibirica  brilliantly  eH'eotive, 
and  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  ever  planted 
was  a  large  group  of  these,  associated  with  the 
red-twigged  Willow  (the  tall  cardinal  Willow). 
Both  are  beautiful  in  autumn  leaf,  and  even 
prettier  in  winter,  owing  to  the  fine  colour  of 
the  red  Willow  when  bare  harmonising  so  well 
with  the  twigs  of  the  Dogwood. — Field. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Preparing  soil  for  winter  cropping. — It  is 

always  a  great  advantage  to  the  gardener  if  he 
can  have  his  kitchen  garden  soil  prepared  for 
spring  cropping  by  deep  digging  or  trenching  in 
the  winter.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  this  sort  of  work 
often  needs  for  its  performance  or  otherwise  the 
guidance  of  the  future,  and  that  future  cannot  be 
seen  into.  There  can  be  no  worse  results  to  stiff 
pasty  soils,  just  those  of  all  others  that  need 
aerating  and  pulverising  through  the  agency  of 
frost  and  wind,  than  when  we  get  a  succession  of 
wet  weather  following  upon  the  roughing  up  of 
the  ground.  Then  does  it  become  saturated,  the 
pores  of  the  soil  are  closed  as  with  paste,  water  is 
retained,  and  when  dried  it  resembles  baked  clay. 
That  is  a  most  unhappy  state  of  things.  Could 
the  nature  of  the  weather  during  the  winter  be 
foreseen,  then  the  working  of  or  letting  it  alone 
could  be  determined.  In  the  case  of  light,  porous 
or  sandy  soils,  such  as  under  all  ordinary  condi- 
tions admit  air  freely,  little  of  roughing  up  is 
needed,  although  they  always  are  the  better  for 


THE    RED   DOGWOODS. 

Few  plants  introduced  into  England  are  more 
effective  than  the  common  Dogwood,  of  which 
the  usual  name  is  Cornus  alba.  It  is  a  shrub 
which,  like  many  others,  has  allied  kinds  that 
are  somewhat  like  it,  and  there  is  some  con- 
fusion in  consequence.  The  differences  that 
may  occur  among  such  things  may  be  made 
clearer  by  the  following  notes  on  these  species 
by  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  of  Kew. 

Dogwoods  with  Red  B..iEK. 

Cornus  Baileyi.— Along  Great  Lakes  to  Canada. 
Habit  erect,  not  stoloniferous.  Height  6  feet  to 
8  feet.  Bark  reddish  brown.  Fruit  pearly  white. 
Figured  in  Garden  ami  Forest,  1890,  p.  465,  f.  58. 

C.  STOLONiFERA,  — Red  osier  Dogwood.  N. 
America.  Height  .3  feet  to  9  feet.  Bark  bright 
red-purple.  Fruit  white  or  lead  colour.  Sends 
up  many  suckers,  and  makes  a  good  cover  plant 
for  game,  liking  damp  spots. 

C.  AMOMUM  (or  C.  sericea). — Kinnikinnik.  N. 
America.  Branches  purplish.  Fruit  pale  blue. 
Height  .3  feet  to  9  feet. 

C.  ALBA. — North  Asia.  Fruit  white,  shoots  in- 
tense red.  This  is  the  species  most  commonly 
cultivated.  The  variety  sibirica  has  even  more 
brightly  coloured  bark,  but  it  is  not  so  free  a 
grower  as  the  type.  Leaves  go  off  in  some  seasons 
into  good  yellows  and  reds,  but  the  winter  effect 
is  most  gorgeous. 

C.  SANGUINEA.— Our  native  Dogwood,  not  to  be 
despised  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  the  decaying 
leaves  deep  red  ;  fruit  black,  branchlets  red,  but 
not  clean  and  bright  like  those  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  as  regards  the 
kmds,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  in  regard  to  general 
effect,  that  all  that  is  desired  in  this  way  may 
be  otjtained  from  one  or  two  kinds.  But  as 
important  differences  as  regards  effect  very 
often  arise  in  varieties  of  the  same  plant  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  beautiful  red  and  yellow-twigged 
varieties  of  the  common  Willow),  so  closely 
allied  species  of  Dogwood  give  us  different 
effects.  As  regards  the  soil  for  these  plants, 
they  are  happy  almost  in  any,  and  never  more 
effective   than   when  massed   about   lakes  and 


Bambusa  Veitchi.— At  a  little  distance  this 
will  just  now  at  once  attract  attention,  for  the 
leaves  appear  to  be  regularly  and  freely  margined 
with  white  ;  but  closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  variegated  appearance  is  caused  by  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  being  quite  withered.  The 
leaves  of  this  are  each  over  2  inches  in  width, 
and  about  6  inches  or  7  inches  long.  It  is  a  free- 
growing  plant  and  soon  forms  a  dense  mass  or 
clump.  This  Bamboo  reaches  a  height  of  about 
2  feet,  so  it  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
dwarfs  of  the  genus.  A  near  relative  is  the 
larger  and  bolder-growing  B.  palmata,  which  is 
sur-h  a  handsome,  fine-foliaged  plant  that  a  place 
should  be  found  for  it  in  most  gardens  if  possible; 
this  reaches  a  height  of  5  feet  to  6  feet.  Neither 
of  the  two  kinds  here  mentioned  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  delicate  subjects,  as  the  rhizomes  are 
very  aggressive  and  would  soon  injure  any  less 
vigorous  plants. — T. 

Autumn  tints. — The  short  duration  of  these 
on  the  Oaks,   clothing  miles   of  steep  hillsides 
visible  from  here,  was  remarkable  this  season,  for 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  some  climatic  influence,  the 
trees  retained  their  foliage  and  presented  nearly 
as  green  an  appearance  as  at  midsummer — with 
nothing  but  an  occasional  fiery  Beech  and  golden 
Birch  to  relieve  the  monotony — up  to  November  1. 
In  three  days,  however,  the  whole  was  changed  and 
the  whole  district  one  mass  of  colour.    Never  be.fore 
have  I  seen  such  a  mass  of  colouring  on  the  Oaks. 
We   were  deprived  of    the    glorious   picture   as 
suddenly  as  it  appeared,  for  in  the  following  week 
extremely  heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain  quickly 
spoilt  the  whole,  and  now  we  have  yet  another 
change  of  scene,  prominent  being  the  high,  snow- 
capped   surrounding    mountains,    with,    far   and 
near,  snug  greystone  built,  slate-roofed  villages, 
farmsteads   and   solitary  cottages   blending    har- 
moniously   with     their    surroundings — not    your 
garish-red  brick  and  tile  erections.     The  swollen 
mountain  torrents  tumbling  madly  down  to  the 
placid  and   tortuous  river  in  the  valley  below ; 
the  grey,  bold  rocks,  the  various  coloured  boles 
of  forest  trees,  the  glaucous  and  glistening  ever- 
greens,  and   the   infinite  network   of    Fern   and 
lichen-covered  branches  down  to  the  bright  shoots 
of  Dogwood,   golddn   wands  of  Willow  and  the 
Pernettyas  in  berry  at  the  water's  edge,  all  com- 
bine   to    produce    a    unique    wintry    beauty.  — 
Jno.  Roberts,  The  (Jardem,  Tan-y-huich. 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei. — The  planting  .sea- 
son must  be  my  excuse  for  a  few  words  in  favour 
of  this  very  desirable  member  of  the  Mock  Orange 
family,  and  which  this  year  has  been  much  ad- 
mired. At  Kew  during  the  summer  it  attracted 
a  large  share  of  attention,  and  in  the  last  vol.  of 
The  Garden  Mr.  Goldring  speaks  of  it  as  "  the 
most  glorious  new  small  shrub  I  have  seen  for 
years."  This  Philadelphus  is  one  of  the  many 
valuable  plants  that  we  owe  to  M.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  who  obtained  it  by  the  intercrossing  of 
the  little  new  Jlexican  P.  microphyllus  with  the 
European  Mock  Orange  (P.  coronarius).  When 
P.  microphyllus  was  first  introduced  (in  1883) 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  its  hardiness,  but  it 
proved  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this 
respect.  M.  Lemoine  was  not  long  in  utilising 
the  newcomer,  for  he  distributed  the  hybrid 
form  Lemoinei  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  since  which 
time  he  has  sent  out  other  varieties,  but  none  of 
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them  surpass  Lemoinei.  This  last  is  in  general 
appearance  about  midway  between  its  parents, 
forming  as  it  does  a  free-growing,  twiggy  bush, 
whose  shoots,  and  especially  the  vigorous  ones, 
all  have  an  upright  tendency.  These  shoots  are 
about  the  middle  of  June  completely  wreathed 
with  white  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  form  quite  a  white  mass  Other  very  desir- 
able features  are  that  it  lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom, 
and  it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  even  during 
the  rigours  of  last  wmter.  When  P.  microphyllus 
first  flowered  after  its  introduction  one  feature 
that  caused  it  to  be  particularly  noticed  was  the 
fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  which  greatly  resembled 
that  of  Pine  apples.  This  fragrance  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  progeny,  and  so  pronounced  is  it, 
that  a  bed  or  clump  of  the  variety  Lemoinei  can 
be  detected  for  a  considerable  distance.  This 
Philadelphus  can  be  planted  in  various  ways,  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  pictures  I  have  seen  was 
a  Large  circular  bed,  the  central  portion  of  which 
was  planted  with  a  number  of  P.  Lemonei  and 
edged  with  the  smaller  P.  microphyllus.  As  this 
latter  is  a  little  later  in  flowering  than  the  other, 
the  beauty  is  retained  somewhat  longer  than 
would  be  the  case  if  P.  Lemoinei  alone  was  used. 
Another  of  M.  Lemoine's  hybrid  varieties  of 
Philadelphus  received  a  first-class  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  June.  This 
was  Boule  d'Argent,  said  to  have  been  raised  from 
P.  Lemoinei  crossed  with  the  double  form  of  P. 
coronarius.  In  Boule  d'Argent  the  flowers  are 
semi-double,  while  the  plant  appears  to  be  in 
tabit  a  good  deal  after  P.  Lemoinei. — T. 


PLANTING  SHKUBS. 


It  sometimes  happens  when  entering  on  a  new 
place  that  a  gardener  finds  a  number  of  choice 
evergreen  shrubs  (known  commonly  as  American 
plants)  scattered  here  and  there  about  flower  gar- 
den and  shrubbery  that  have  been  planted  with- 
out due  regard  as  to  whether  soil  and  subsoil 
are  in  any  way  suitable  for  them,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  in  very  in- 
different health.  Where  this  state  of  things 
exists  this  is  a  good  time  to  see  about  their  re- 
moval, with  the  view  of  giving  them  in  the  first 
place  a  more  congenial  compost  and  restoring 
them  to  health.  It  may  be  noted  that  where  this 
is  necessary  it  is  not  advisable  to  dot  the  plants 
about  as  single  specimens,  but  rather  to  group 
them  together  in  some  large  beds  where  etiectual 
provision  can  be  made  for  their  reception.  Where 
the  natural  soil  is  not  suitable  it  must  be  excavated 
as  deeply  as  the  plants  are  likely  to  penetrate 
(they  do  not  root  deeply),  and  if  a  supply  of  peat 
is  not  available,  a  fairly  good  substitute  may  be 
found  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  turfy 
loam,  one  of  leaf  soil  that  is  free  from  sticks  and 
the  fungoid  growth  that  is  associated  with  decay- 
ing wood,  and  one  of  dry  cow  manure,  each  in- 
gredient being  thoroughly  chopped  to  pieces  and 
the  whole  well  mixed  together.  Any  plants  that 
arc  in  indifferent  health  should,  when  lifted, 
undergo  an  examination  of  the  roots,  and  anything 
here  that  is  dead  or  partially  decayed  should  be 
cut  clean  away  ;  also,  if  the  condition  of  the  roots 
is  not  satisfactory  and  the  |)lant9  are  on  the  dry 
Bide,  it  is  advisable  to  soak  the  balls  before  plant- 
ing rather  than  giving  a  lot  of  water  after  plant- 
ing ;  in  fact,  cultural  0])erations  in  this  direction 
would  be  identical  with  those  found  essential  in 
the  case  of  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants.  A 
good  thick  mulching  of  half-decayed  leaves  may 
be  put  on  the  beds  alter  the  planting  is  finished, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  in  their  new 
(juartcrs  the  plants  have  benefited  by  the  change 
and  are  doing  well,  the  mulching  to  be  afterwards 
annually  applied  may  consist  of  cow  manure. 
With  these  evergreen  shrubs  may  be  associated 
groups  of  deciduous  Azaleas — their  flowers  will 
show  to  advantage  against  the  deep  shiny  green 
foliage  of  Kalmias  and  the  choicer  Rhododendrons  ; 
whilst,  if  an  edging  is  considered  necessary,  this 
may  consist  of  a  broad  band  of  hardy  Heaths.  It 
a  summer  display  is  re<|uired  in  such  beds,  the 
spaces  between  the  shrubs  may  be  planted  with 


Lilies  and  Gladioli  in  variety,  also  (ialtonia  can- 
dicans.  Any  such  planting  should,  however,  be 
done  thoroughly  ;  an  occasional  flower  popping 
up  here  and  there  is  not  satisfactory  and  has  a 
patchy  appearance.  If  the  propagation  of  the 
choicer  deciduous-flowering  shrubs  by  layering 
was  cairied  out  last  season  as  previously  advised, 
the  layers,  if  not  already  lifted,  will  now  be  nice 
plants,  and  may  be  carefully  removed.  They  will 
be  acceptable  for  grouping  in  any  bare  spots  in 
shrubberies,  or,  it  time  permits,  common  ever- 
greens can  be  taken  away  to  make  room  for  them. 
It  is  advisable  if  possible  to  group  together  a  fair 
number  of  each  variety  or  species  ;  a  better  and 
more  imposing  idea  of  their  beauty  is  thereby 
obtained.  •  E.  Burrell. 


Ferns. 


ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE. 
Althouch  there  is  little  difficulty  in  growing  on 
healthy  young  plants,  it  is  difficult  to  get  old 
plants,  or  those  which  have  got  into  a  bad  con- 
dition, back  into  a  healthy  state  again.  To  have 
healthy,  vigorous  plants,  young  stock  must  be 
grown  on  from  time  to  time.  As  this  Fern  never 
matures  spores,  it  is  necessary  to  propagate  by 
division.  The  best  time  for  doing  this  is  early  in 
the  spring,  when  the  plants  are  growing  freely. 
I  find  when  old  plants  are  divided  they  are  very 
slow  to  become  re-established,  but  it  young 
plants  which  have  not  got  pot-bound  are  divided 
into,  say,  three  or  four  and  carefully  handled, 
they  will  start  away  without  losing  a  frond.  They 
should  be  potted  in  rough  porous  compost — good 
'fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould  and  plenty  of  sand. 
Plenty  of  drainage  should  be  used,  the  plants 
being  potted  moderately  firm.  When  divided 
they  will  require  to  be  ke])t  close  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
give  too  much  water.  After  the  plants  have 
taken  root  into  the  new  soil  they  should  be 
gradually  exposed.  In  the  after-treatment  the 
main  point  is  careful  attention  to  watering.  In 
many  instances  over-watering  is  the  cause  of 
failure,  while  there  is  nothing  more  damaging 
than  to  allow  the  soil  to  get  too  dry.  After  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  the  plants  will 
take  a  deal  of  water  ;  in  fact,  there  are  few  Ferns 
which  take  up  more  water  than  healthy  plants  of 
Farleyense.  A  regular  temperature — which  should 
not  fall  below  00°  or  rise  above  70°,  unless  by 
natural  summer  heat — is  better  than  giving  too 
much  artificial  heat.  A  light  shading  is  necessary 
during  the  summer,  but  plants  should  never  stand 
under  the  shade  of  others  or  be  crowded  up.  If 
stood  up  on  inverted  pots  or  suspended  to  the 
roof,  they  will  thrive  well  and  the  fronds  will  be 
of  better  substance  than  under  heavy  shading  and 
moisture,  besides  which,  the  young  fronds  will 
have  that  lovely  pink  tint  which  is  so  much 
admired  in  Ferns.  I  have  grown  A.  Farleyense 
among  other  plants  where  it  has  been  necessary 
to  use  the  syringe  freely,  and  have  not  found 
it  suffer  thereby.  The  chief  causes  of  failure 
are  over-potting,  heavy  shading  and  over-water- 
ing-    H. 

HARDY  FERNS  IN  WINTER. 
OiTR  British  Ferns  when  growing  in  their  natural 
habitats  find  ample  protection  during  the  winter 
from  the  leaves  and  grasses  which  gather  round 
them,  and  their  own  ripened  fronds  also  att'ord 
further  protection  ;  besides  which,  they  are 
mostly  found  in  very  sheltered  places.  This  is 
not  always  taken  into  account  by  those  who  cul- 
tivate the  British  Ferns,  and  when  wo  got  a 
severe  winter  like  the  last  a  great  number  are 
entirely  destroyed  and  others  so  much  crippled, 
that  it  takes  a  whole  season  for  them  to  recover, 
and  even  then  they  do  not  make  such  nice  plants 
as  those  which  have  had  sufficient  protection  to 
keep  the  crowns  in  good  condition.  One  great 
cause  of  hardy  Ferns  suffering  inore  when  under 
cultivation  than  when  growing  naturally  is  that 
they  make  their  growth,  or  rather   continue  to 


grow  later  in  the  autumn,  and  are  not  so  well 
ripened.  They  also  are  much  more  liable  to 
suffer  when  grown  in  pots,  more  especially  if  the 
pots  are  not  plunged  into  the  ground.  I  do  not 
recommend  giving  any  artificial  heat  to  keep  off 
frost,  but  all  grown  in  pots  should  be  plunged. 
In  a  pit  with  a  northern  aspect  is  the  best 
position,  but,  failing  this,  anywhere  in  the  open 
ground  will  answer  nearly  as  well.  All  the 
deciduous  kinds  may  be  covered  up  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  frost.  A  good  covering  con- 
sists of  a  few  pea  sticks  or  other  brushwood  being 
laid  over  first,  and  then  a  good  covering  of 
Bracken  for  preference,  and  if  this  is  not  at 
hand,  straw  may  be  used.  The  Scolopendriums, 
Polystichums,  and  other  evergreen  sorts  should 
be  uncovered  during  mild  weather.  I  may  here 
mention  that  Scolopendriums,  though  among  the 
hardiest,  suffer  much  from  frost  if  they  have  been 
making  fronds  late  in  the  autumn.  Y'oung  plants 
also  retiuire  protection.  If  they  can  be  kept  in  a 
pit  with  lights  over  them,  they  must  be  opened  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  rises  above  freezing  point. 
Those  which  have  ripened  off  early  in  the  autumn 
will  make  a  fresh  start  it  given  the  slightest  en- 
couragement, and  will  then  suffer  as  soon  as  we 
get  a  return  of  frost.  Even  when  growing  wild  I 
have  seen  many  instances  where  they  have  started 
early  in  the  spring,  and  then  have  been  cut  down 
by  a  late  frost.  This  has  been  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Athyriums.  Although  every 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  hardy  Ferns 
starting  prematurely,  after  they  start  naturally 
in  the  spring,  a  little  warmth  will  be  beneficial 
rather  than  otherwise.  We  now  have  some  very 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  Lady  Fern  (Atbyrium 
Filix-fcimina)  which  make  splendid  subjects  for 
pot  culture,  and  when  started  early  in  the 
spring  in  a  cool  house  where  the  temperature  can 
be  kept  just  above  freezing  point,  such  varieties 
as  plumosum  dissectum,  superbum,  pulcherri- 
mum,  Kalothrix,  cfec. ,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  subjects  that  can  be  found.  It  will  not 
do  any  harm  to  start  hardy  Ferns  early  in  the 
spring  provided  they  can  be  protected  in  case  of 
frost.  Those  ripened  ofif  early  in  the  autumn  will 
stare  away  freely  without  much  encouragement. 

If  a  little  more  attention  were  paid  to  the 
natural  requirements  of  our  British  Ferns,  I 
think  they  would  become  greater  favourites  than 
they  are  at  present.  A.  Hemsley. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1044. 

ROSE    G.    NABONNAND. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

New  Roses  are  forthcoming  as  regularly  as  the 
season  for  planting  rolls  round,  and  nearly 
every  year  sees  some  particular  variety  perman- 
ently added  to  its  class.  The  number  of  selected 
ones  is  very  disproportionate  to  the  rejected  of 
the  same  year,  hut  this  is  inevitable,  as  we  judge 
the  new  ones  from  a  high  .standard  of  merit. 
In  1889  two  first-rate  Tea  Roses,  quite  opposite 
in  character,  but  equally  deserving  of  popular 
favour,  ap])eared.  To  one  of  these,  Ernest  Metz, 
a  very  full  measure  of  favour  has  been  accorded. 
This  Rose  happens  to  be  favoured  by  exhibitors, 
and  consequently  its  mei'its  have  been  made 
well  known  by  its  frequent  appearance  at 
Rose  shows.  On  the  other  hand  G.  Nahon- 
nand,  the  Rnso  here  figured,  and  which  also  ap- 
peared in  18811,  isone  that  exhibitors  would  never 
bring  prominently  forward,  yet  of  all  the  Roses 
thatthelast  decade  has  brought  us  there  are  none 
more  pleasingly  distinct  or  consistently  beautiful. 
All  who,  di.sregiirdiug  past  traditions  of  Tea  Rose 
culture,    are  now  endeavouring  to  make  these 

*  Drawn  for  TlIK  (!.\uDEN  by  H.  G.  Moon  at 
Griivotye,  Sussex.  Lithographed  aad  primed  by 
Guillauiue  Severeyns. 
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lovely  Roses  one  of  the  summer  features  of 
their  garden  by  growing  them  in  bold  groups, 
must  include  G.  Nabonnand.  The  plant  has 
a  good  robust  constitution,  growing  freely  and 
fairly  tall,  in  this  respect  much  resembling  an- 
other fine  kind  for  grouping,  namely,  Mme. 
Charles.  It  is  second  to  none  for  persistency 
of  blooming,  but  of  even  more  importance  is  its 
all-round  value  alike  under  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  sunshine  and  showers  that  make  up  our 
variable  summers.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  re- 
•call  two  successive  Rose  seasons  marked  by 
such  extremes  of  favourable  and  unfavourable 
weather  as  those  of  the  past  two  years,  and  it 
is  strong  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this  new 
Rose  that  it  was  first-rate  in  both  seasons. 
The  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  past  summer  and 
autumn,  sun-dyed  the  fiowei'S  with  glowing  tints 
that  were  not  present  the  previous  year,  but 
the  form  and  delicious  scent  are  apparently 
fixed  and  constant  charms  that  every  season 
will  permit  us  to  see  and  enjoy.  The  ac- 
companying plate  shows  rich  colour-harmonies 
that  words  would  fail  to  justly  describe,  and 
although  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour  may  vary 
with  the  time  of  year,  flowers  are  sure  to  be 
abundant  and  fine  throughout  the  long  period 
of  Tea  Rose  days. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
SowiNO  Peas  for  planting. — For  a  good  many 
years  I  followed  the  common  practice  of  sowing 
my  first  early  Peas  in  January  or  February  in 
small  pots,  and  giving  them  the  beat  of  an  early 
vinery  or  Peach  house  until  an  inch  high,  remov- 
ing them  afterwards  to  a  cooler  house  for  a  fort- 
night, and  finally  to  a  frame.  I  have,  however, 
abandoned  that  couree,  having  seen  the  good  re- 
sults secured  by  several  gardeners  by  sowing  early 
in  December  and  standing  the  pots  in  cold  frames. 
There  is  not  much  labour  attached  to  this  ;  the 
chief  thing  needed  is  plenty  of  air,  as  the  soil 
needs  very  little  water  until  the  growth  shows 
itself.  Instead  of  the  orthodox  small  pots,  those 
4  inches  in  diameter  are  used,  draining  them 
well  and  using  a  good  stiff  loam,  kept  open  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  fine  mortar-rubble,  or 
road  grit.  Sow  thinly,  as  crowded  growths  not 
only  smother  each  other,  but  the  roots  get  so 
entangled  that  much  damage  is  done  when  the 
ball  is  slightly  broken  at  planting  time  in  March. 
The  pots  should  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  either 
ashes,  leaf-mould,  or  cocoa  fibre,  and  the  lights 
covered  on  very  cold  nights.  As  regards  varie- 
ties, I  grow  Chelsea  Gem  and  Stratagem.  The 
latter  is  very  hardy  thus  treated,  and  comes  into 
use  about  the  time  Chelsea  Gem  has  been  gathered. 
Another  capital  medium-height  Pea,  and  one  pos- 
sessing a  grand  constitution,  is  Wordsley  Wonder. 
It  is  simply  astonishing  how  this  variety  will 
yield  under  good  culture,  the  individual  Peas  also 
being  much  larger  than  most  of  the  early  white- 
seeded  sorts.  An  eye  should  be  given  each  morn- 
ing when  air  is  given,  as  a  single  mouse  will 
ruin  a  whole  batch  in  a  few  days.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  peg  down  a  few  branches  of  Furze  round 
the  sides  and  ends  inside  the  frames.  This  will 
often  prevent  mice  from  gaining  an  entrance. 

French  Beans  in  beds. — Where  the  pita  or 
beds  in  Melon  or  Cucumber  houses  are  not  wanted 
for  plants,  they  may  now  be  profitably  utilised  by 
first  laying  a  good  foundation  of  leaves  in  a  fresh 
state  and  placing  thereon  0  inches  or  8  inches  of 
light  loamy  soil  containing  a  fourth  part  horse 
manure,  the  same  being  first  made  firm,  afterwards 
drawing  shallow  drills  with  the  trowel  a  foot 
apart.  French  Beans  may  then  be  sown,  no  va- 
riety succeeding  better  under  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture than  Sion  House.  The  bottom-heat  valves, 
if  any,  must  be  turned  nearly  off  so  as  to  reduce 
the  heat  at  the  roots  to  about  70'  or  75°,  aiming  at 


a  top  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°  and  keeping 
up  a  moist  growing  atmosphere.  With  a  moderate 
heat  of  this  kind  red  spider  is  never  troublesome, 
and  the  plants  do  best  if  not  syringed  overhead, 
especially  when  in  flower.  Beware  of  over-water- 
ing, as  the  stems,  when  in  a  young,  soft  state,  are 
very  prone  to  rot  at  the  base.  As  these  become 
hardened  and  the  foliage  more  abundant,  two 
waterings  weekly  with  weak  farmyard  manure 
water  will  help  them  much,  stirring  the  surface 
of  the  beds  at  intervals  to  admit  air.  A  little 
fresh  air  should  be  given  daily  in  fair  weather, 
even  when  sun  is  absent,  closing  at  2  p.m.  and 
keeping  the  evaporating  pans  supplied  with  a 
little  weak  liquid  manure  or  guano.  Where  two 
beds  exist  in  the  same  house,  the  second  one 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  first  lot  of  plants 
shows  for  bloom.  When  resowing,  fresh  soil  need 
not  be  given,  the  same  answering  well  if  it  is  well 
stirred  and  a  little  artificial  manure  added.  Some 
growers  prefer  to  sow  in  pots  and  plunge  them 
in  the  beds  of  leaves,  and  certainly  this  plan  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  as  plants  at  this  season 
are  much  less  liable  to  suffer  from  over-watering 
when  the  roots  are  confined  to  a  narrow  limit. 

FoRCiNa  Lettuce. — Where  plenty  of  Lettuce  in 
spring  is  imperative,  it  is  well  to  sow  now  seed  of 
any  of  the  small  Cabbage  section,  and  to  prick  it 
out  on  a  gentle  hot  bed  at  the  end  of  January. 
Sow  in  a  box  and  place  in  an  intermediate  house, 
thinning  out  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be 
handled,  and  raising  them  close  up  to  the  roof 
glass  to  ensure  a  stocky  growth.  If  All  The  Year 
Round  or  Tom  Thumb  is  used,  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  lot  of  good  Lettuces  may  be  cut  in  April 
from  a  two- light  frame  raised  on  a  bed  of  warm 
leaves  and  manure,  and  surfaced  with  6  inches  of 
good  garden  soil.  Of  course  with  a  fair  winter 
those  protected  by  cold  frames  will  supply  all 
spring  wants,  but  as  one  never  knows  what  frost 
is  in  store,  it  is  always  safe  where  there  is  a  heavy 
demand  to  provide  against  all  possible  contin- 
gencies. It  is  almost  useless  sowing  the  Cos 
varieties  at  this  season,  as  their  growth  is  not  only 
much  slower  than  that  of  the  Cabbage  varieties, 
but  weaker  also. 

Prep.^rinc  frame  potatoes. — It  isnowquitetime 
tubers  of  Sharpe's  Victor,  Mona's  Pride,  or  Ring- 
leader were  placed  in  order  in  boxes,  and  given 
comfortable  quarters  in  a  greenhouse  or  tolerably 
close  to  the  windows  in  a  warm  potting  shed,  in 
order  that  they  may  come  on  gradually  and  form 
Sprouts  an  inch  long  by  the  second  or  third  week 
in  January.  This  is  a  far  better  plan  than  post- 
poning it  until  a  week  or  two  before  they  are 
wanted  for  planting,  and  then  forcing  them  on 
unduly  in  warm  vineries  or  Peach  houses.  I  like 
to  put  a  little  leaf  mould  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes  for  the  young  roots  to  work  into,  as  if  lifted 
out  with  care  these  may  be  preserved  whole,  and 
a  much  quicker  and  robust  aftergrowth  ensured 
than  when  the  tubers  are  entirely  without  roots. 
When,  however,  too  much  rooting  material  is 
placed  in  the  boxes,  basal  rot  often  follows,  or  a 
superabundance  of  roots  is  made,  making  it  quite 
impossible  to  separate  them. 

Seakale  thongs. — As  each  batch  of  Seakale  is 
prepared  for  forcing  the  root-thongs  should  be 
saved  and  cut  ints  lengths  of  about  6  inches,  the 
top  portion  being  made  quite  smooth,  and  all 
finally  laid  in  a  box  or  frame  and  covered  with 
fine  sharp  soil  to  induce  an  early  callus  and 
sprouting.  When  sufficient  has  been  saved  in 
this  manner  for  the  earliest  planting  the  rest  may 
be  laid  in  out  of  doors,  the  foot  of  a  south  or  west 
wall  being  the  best  situation.  Some  lay  them  in 
roughly  at  trimming  time,  and  cut  them  over 
later  on,  but  this  is  a  loss  of  time  and  brings 
growth  much  later  in  spring.  Where  the  Lily 
White  is  grown,  as  many  thongs  as  possible  should 
be  saved,  as  this  is  undoubtedly  an  advance  on 
the  old  variety,  although,  in  my  opinion,  less 
adapted  for  very  early  forcing. 

Early  Ramshes. — It  is  possible  to  obtain  nice 
tender  Radishes  early  in  the  new  year  by  sowing 
now  on  a  gentle  hot  bed  and  covering  with  a 
frame.  In  forming  the  bed  the  use  of  stable  ma- 
nure should  be  avoided,  as   the  least  excess  in 


bottom-heat  causes  a  spindly  growth  and  invari- 
ably ends  in  failure  ;  use  all  leaves,  tread  firmly, 
and  allow  about  6  inches  of  light  open  soil  for  a 
rooting  medium.  Sow  French  Breakfast  and 
Wood's  Frame,  thinning  out  very  freely  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  admitting  plenty  of  air  from  the 
time  germination  takes  place,  as  cod  Uing  is 
ruinous,  especially  at  this  time  of  year.  Growers 
about  London  sow  in  open  beds  at  this  date  and 
cover  with  long  Utter,  but  constant  attention  is 
in  this  cise  necessary,  the  litter  being  removed 
each  morning  in  fine  weather  and  replaced  at 
night. 

Mint  and  Tarragon. — A  sufficient  quantity  of 
roots  of  these  two  herbs  should  now  be  trot  under 
cover  to  meet  the  demands  of  spring.  Mint  does 
very  well  in  moderately  deep  boxe^,  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  rotten  manure  being  mixed  with  the 
soil.  Tarragon  responds  well  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  by  getting  it  in  now  undue  forcing  is 
avoided  and  the  growth  is  sturdy.  For  early  use 
a  few  roots  of  Mint  may  be  laid  on  the  border  of 
an  early  vinery  or  Peach  house  and  covered  with 
leafy  soil,  keeping  it  moist  with  the  syringe.  Sow 
Mustard  and  Cress  in  small  quantities  and  often, 
rather  than  large  boxes  at  one  time,  as  it  quickly 
becomes  tough  and  uneatable  during  the  winter 
months. 

Preparing  soils. — Take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  in  a  sufficient  bulk  of  soil  for  use 
in  spring.  It  is  now  in  a  comparativelv  dry  con- 
dition, and  success  in  growing  early  Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  French  Beans  and  other 
spring-sown  subjects  very  much  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown. 
Frost  and  snow  may  occur  at  any  moment,  and  if 
once  the  compost  gets  into  a  wet  and  sticky  con- 
dition, it  is  not  easily  remedied.  A  good  cart- 
load will  go  a  long  way  in  sowing  and  planting 
these  early  crops.  J.  Crawford. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Planting  operations. — The  weather  so  far  has 
been  favouiable  for  planting  on  light  soils.  I 
admit  the  last  week  in  November  was  not  at  all 
good  on  clayey  land,  rain  falling  daily.  The 
planting  should  now  be  pushed  on  rapidly,  as 
in  my  opinion,  fruit  trees  do  much  better  when 
planted  at  this  season  than  when  this  work  is  de- 
ferred till  the  year  is  well  advanced.  It  may  be 
thought  advisable  at  this  season  to  destroy  worth- 
less trees,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  selecting 
new  ones.  It  is  useless  to  allow  old  worn-out 
trees  to  cumber  the  soil  ;  they  do  not  add  to  the 
appearance  of  a  well-kept  garden,  and  in  many 
cases  harbour  all  kinds  of  insect  life.  Again,  some 
of  the  very  worst  kinds,  among  Pears  especi- 
ally, form  the  most  shapely  trees,  and  one  hesi- 
tates to  remove  them.  We  have  but  a  limited 
number  of  really  good  Pears,  and  their  season  is 
but  a  short  one,  so  that  only  the  best  should  be 
grown.  I  noted  the  importance  of  careful  plant- 
ing in  an  earlier  calendar,  and  need  not  repeat  my 
remarks.  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  fresh  soil 
for  new  trees  in  impoverished  land,  omitting 
manure  except  in  the  way  of  a  final  mulch  on  the 
surface  after  planting.  Much  of  the  work  as  re- 
gards preparation  can  be  pushed  on  before  the 
trees  arrive.  In  clay  land  it  is  not  well  to  puddle 
the  soil,  but  whenever  possible  a  fresh  site  should 
be  given  new  trees.  The  latter  remarks  are  also 
even  more  applicable  to  bush  trees.  Gooseberry 
bushes  should  never  get  the  same  position  the 
former  trees  occupied.  Currants  get  their  roots 
covered  with  a  white  fungus  in  poor  soils,  and 
even  old  trees,  both  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
if  carefully  lifted  well  repay  for  new  soil  and  re- 
planting. Trees  that  arrive  during  frosty  weather 
should  be  placed  in  a  cellar  or  cool  store  till 
thawed.  If  kept  moist  at  the  roots  they  may  be 
planted  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

Pruning  fruit  trees. — This  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  details  in  this  department  at  this 
season.  As  regards  pruning  it  is  difficult  to 
advise  as  the  trees  require  diverse  methods  on 
certain  soils  and  stocks,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
trees  are  grown.     I  am  aware  in  many  gardens  it 
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is  impossible  to  allow  the  free  growth  some  kinds 
require.  There  must  be  small  bushes,  and 
these  certainly  have  a  nicer  appearance  than  trees 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  In  such  a  case  root  prun- 
.  ing  is  a  necessity.  In  fruit  gardens  one  may  give 
the  various  kinds  the  treatment  rccjuired.  Take 
the  case  of  drooping  varieties  of  Apple  trees.  To 
cut  these  hard  back  is  a  mistake,  as  the  fruits  in 
some  instances  are  borne  on  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  and  if  severely  cut  there  would  be  little 
return.  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  thinning  out 
■where  it  can  be  practised,  and  if  a  certain  amount 
of  shortening  back  is  done  occasionally,  the  trees 
do  not  get  unsightly  or  cease  to  bear.  This  is 
more  advantageous  than  severe  pruning  yearly. 
Much  can  be  done  during  the  summer  in  the  way 
of  removing  gross  shoots,  so  that  at  this  season  but 
little  pruning  is  re(iuired  with  small  trained  trees. 
Wall  trees  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  long 
ungainly  spurs,  as  if  these  are  allowed  the  trees  do 
not  get  the  benetit  of  the  warmth  the  wall  affords 
and  but  few  fruits  are  obtained.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  reduce  the  numbers  and  shorten  back  the 
spurs.  If  a  certain  number  are  cut  hard  back  at 
equal  distances  all  over  the  trees,  doing  the  work 
in  two  or  three  seasons,  the  trees  will  be  then  well 
furnished  with  short  fruiting  spurs.  In  pruning, 
the  Cherry,  Pear,  Apple  and  Plum  should  be 
gone  over  tirst,  leaving  the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine 
till  the  latest  moment  possible.  Newly  planted 
trees  should  not  be  pruned  now,  shorten  the  tops 
if  desired  just  before  growth  commences  in  the 
spring.  Cherries  such  as  the  Duke  and  Bigarreau 
section  fruit  mostly  on  spurs,  and  any  long  shoot 
not  wanted  for  extension  should  be  cut  back  to 
the  second  or  third  bud  from  the  base.  In  nailing 
in  terminal  shoots  avoid  crowding  as  the  trees 
soon  get  infested  with  black  fly  when  crowded. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  winter.— Many 
good  growers  advise  leaving  the  Apricots  till 
early  in  the  year  before  pruning.  I  do  not.  In 
my  case  there  is  little  to  prune,  as  by  attention 
to  summer  stopping,  the  chief  work  is  extension 
of  terminals,  giving  more  room  and  equalising 
the  space  between  the  new  wood.  By  allowing 
the  trees  to  grow  freely  there  is  less  canker  and 
gumming.  The  Apricot  being  the  first  to  open 
its  flowers,  it  is  well  to  attend  to  it  first.  Remove 
poor  surface-soil  down  to  the  fibrous  roots  and 
top-dress  with  good  loam,  decayed  manure  and 
bone-meal.  The  trees  always  do  best  when  the 
roots  are  near  the  surface.  The  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine flowering  early,  it  is  advisable  to  retard 
the  bloom  as  late  as  possible  and  to  harden  the 
wood  by  exposure.  To  effect  this  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  unnail  all  new  wood  of  the  last  season  or 
■wood  with  fruiting  buds.  By  so  doing  the  wood 
is  hardened,  the  buds  retarded,  the  shoots  also  get 
well  cleansed  by  winter  rains  and  are  ready  for 
pruning  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  mov9.  When 
these  trees  are  dirty,  it  is  well  to  remove  as  many 
ties  or  supports  as  possible,  well  cleansing  ■with 
quassia  and  soft  soap  or  soluble  paraffin,  and  then 
giving  the  strong  branches  new  ties  and  burning 
old  nails  before  using  again.  It  may  be  necessary 
with  trees  badly  infested  with  scale  to  paint  the 
old  wood  with  insecticide,  as  the  pests  have  such 
a  strong  hold  at  the  back  of  the  branches. 
Peach  trees  w  hich  have  suffered  from  mildew  when 
at  rest  may  with  advantage  get  a  thick  solution 
of  sulphur  with  a  small  portion  of  fresh  lime  to 
make  the  sulphur  adhere  to  the  branches.  This 
should  well  cover  the  trees  and  all  parts  of  the 
wall,  the  dressing  being  more  effectual  when  the 
young  wood  is  free  of  the  wall. 

Busii  FRriTS— Gooseberries. — The  pruning  of 
these  trees  is  often  dela3'ed  as  long  as  possible  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  buds  by  birds.  The 
bullfinch  and  others  will  soon  be  on  the  alert  and 
do  much  mischief.  I  do  not  advise  delaying  prun- 
ing, but  take  measures  to  keep  these  pests  away. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  severe  pruning  often 
practised.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  well  spur 
back  the  plants  trained  on  walls,  but  the  close 
cropping  over  is  not  advisable.  I  advise  the 
thinning  of  shoots,  shortening  loose  or  straf- 
gling  branches,  cutting  back  to  a  well  placed 
inner   shoot    and    removing    of    sucker   growth. 


shortening  any  branches  that  press  down  towards 
the  soil.  It  is  not  necessary  to  thin  severely, 
only  sufficienl;ly  to  admit  light  and  air  and 
gather  the  fruit.  I  prune  half  the  trees  rather 
severely  one  year  and  do  not  prune  much 
the  next,  merely  taking  out  cross  shoots  and 
sucker.?.  By  this  means  I  have  one  half  with  a 
heavy  crop,  those  hard  pruned  only  bearing  a 
light  one,  but  the  fruits  are  larger.  To  preserve 
the  buds  after  pruning,  it  is  well  to  give  the  trees 
a  thorough  syringing  with  fresh  quicklime  and 
soot,  well  covering  all  parts  of  the  trees.  Near 
towns  where  sparrows  are  plentiful,  the  mixture 
may  be  made  with  (juassia  water.  After  much 
rain  the  trees  will  need  redressing.  By  pruning 
now  and  manuring,  forking  between  the  rows,  the 
quarters  present  a  neat  appearance  and  the  trees 
get  the  benefit  of  the  food  given,  rains  washing 
the  food  to  the  roots. 

Gooseberry  pests. — In  many  old  gardens  the 
caterpillar  and  red  spider  were  most  destructive 
last  season.  The  latter  is  easily  got  rid  of,  as  it 
only  thrives  when  moisture  is  deficient,  but  un- 
less the  trees  are  well  cleansed  it  is  likely  to  re- 
appear next  season.  A  thorough  washing  with 
Gishurst  compound,  with  a  little  sulphur  added, 
will  remove  all  traces  of  the  pest.  Fresh  lime  for 
scaring  birds  also  cleanses  the  trees  from  these 
pasts,  and,  in  damp  localities,  prevents  Moss 
growing  on  the  older  branches.  For  caterpillar, 
different  measures  must  be  taken,  as  the  grubs 
are  in  the  surface  soil  and  in  cocoon  form,  ready 
to  attack  the  trees  next  summer  with  increased 
vigour.  I  advise  the  removal  of  old  surface  soil 
from  under  trees.  Burn  the  soil  removed,  and 
replace  with  new,  enriched  with  manure  and 
bone-meal,  giving  a  dressing  of  fresh  lime  before 
adding  the  new  soil.  In  districts  where  tan  is 
readily  obtained,  a  good  dressing  of  fresh  tan  or 
gas-lime  broken  finely  and  placed  on  the  surface 
at  this  date  will  kill  the  grub. 

Currants. — The  pruning  of  these  should  now 
be  completed  and  the  space  between  the  trees 
forked  over.  The  Red  and  White  Currants  re- 
quire similar  treatment.  The  branches  require  to 
be  closely  spurred  in  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
main  branches.  The  tree  should  be  open  in  tlie 
centre.  Any  terminal  or  leading  shoots  must  be 
cut,  according  to  the  size  of  tree  desired.  Black 
Currants  are  not  pruned  like  the  above,  but 
treated  more  like  Gooseberries,  that  is,  the 
shoots  thinned.  These  fruits  are  often  too  much 
crowded.  It  is  well  at  times  to  remove  a  small 
number  of  old  branches,  and  train  a  few  of  the 
strongest  new  shoots  to  take  their  place.  Birds 
also  take  the  buds,  and  the  dressing  advised  for 
Gooseberries  should  be  used  after  pruning.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  get  new  trees  from  cuttings  of  bush 
fruits.  Select  strong  shoots,  shorten  to  12  inches 
or  I.')  inches  in  length,  remove  all  buds  half  way 
from  the  base,  and  then  plant  in  drills  6  inches 
deep,  the  cuttings  6  inches  to  9  inches  apart;  well 
firm  the  cuttings  as  the  drill  is  filled  in.  Replant 
next  autumn  in  rows  18  inches  apart  each  way  in 
well-manured  land.  G.  Wythes. 


Birch  for  brooms. — It  is  customary  in  some 
large  establishments  for  the  garden  labourers  to 
make  brooms  in  stormy  weather,  and  as  the  ma- 
terial is  always  better  for  being  stored  for  a  time 
before  being  used,  the  present  is  a  capital  time 
of  year  to  cut  a  sufficient  (juantity  for  one  year's 
use.  If  large  branches  are  cut  and  stored  away 
in  a  dry,  cool  chamber  they  will  gradually  harden 
without  becoming  brittle.  A  handy  labourer  will 
make  several  dozen  brooms  in  a  day,  and  as  a 
rule  they  are  far  more  durable  than  those  pur- 
chased from  hawkers. — .1.  C. 

A  good  turf  for  poor  soils. — The  best  of  all 
Grass-like  plants  for  furnishing  and  embellishing 
dry  positions  and  poor  soils  is  Carex  alba.  In  the 
course  of  last  summer,  when  all  the  Grasses  on 
our  mountains  were  parched  up  and  wretched 
looking,  Carex  alba  looked  luxuriant  and  thriving 
even  when  growing  in  the  most  unfavourable 
positions.  So  much  were  we  impressed  by  it  that 
we  introduced   some  tufts  of   it  into  our  Alpin 


Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  where  wesubjected  them  to 
very  severe  tests  in  dry  positions  without  the  least 
detriment  to  the  green  appearance  of  the  plants. 
This  Carex  is  perfectly  hardy,  withstands  not 
only  very  dry  weather  but  also  excessive  mois- 
ture, thrives  in  the  stiffest  and  most  compact 
soils,  and  flourishes  even  under  large  trees  ir» 
positions  that  seem  least  favourable  to  veget- 
able growth.  Carex  alba  is  of  a  lively  green 
colour,  and  the  plant  is  quite  as  eft'ective  in 
its  a])pearance  as  Rye  Grass.  Under  trees  and 
in  dry,  shady  positions,  and  also  in  very  exposed, 
arid  places  it  succeeds  where  other  plants  would 
perish. — H.  Correvon. 


Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS  IN  WINTEB,. 
It  has  been  remarked  in  reference  to  these 
beautiful  Orchids  that  they  are  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  that  they  thrive  well  in  a  green- 
house, etc.  Misled  by  these  statements  many 
persons  have  been  induced  to  purchase  plants 
whose  accommodation  for  them  is  not  only  very 
limited,  but  eminently  unsuitable.  This  i.s 
quite  obvious  from  the  number  of  queries  that 
come  to  hand  respecting  their  culture  from 
persons  who  have  little  or  no  experience  with 
them  and  have  failed,  not  from  want  of  atten- 
tion on  their  part,  but  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned above.  I  do  not  say  that  Odontogloss- 
ums,  as  a  rule,  are  diflicult  of  cultivation 
where  they  are  properly  accommodated  and 
judiciously  treated,  but  as  subjects  for  a  mixed 
house,  be  it  stove,  intermediate  house,  or  green- 
house, they  are  certainly  more  difBcult  to  keep 
in  health  than  many  other  genera.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  susceptible  to  changes  in  tempe- 
rature or  other  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
this  alone  makes  them  unsuitable  for  growing 
in  a  house  devoted  during  winter  to  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  plants,  although  it  would 
be  easy  to  name  many  cool  house  Orchids  that 
would  get  along  fairly  well  there.  In  choosing 
a  house  then  for  these  Orchids  a  little  thought 
may  with  advantage  be  given  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  grow  naturally.  High  up 
on  the  mountains  the  climate  is  moist  and 
mild  all  through  the  year,  and  does  not  vary 
much  in  temperature  ;  therefore  high  summer 
and  low  winter  temperatures  must  be  avoided. 
The  day  and  night,  too,  being  probably  nearly 
equal,  it  is  obvious  that  during  winter  every 
ray  of  sunlight  must  be  made  the  most  of. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  cool  Orchid 
houses  ought  not  to  be  built  in  heavilj  shaded 
positions,  or  anywhere  in  fact  where  the  light 
is  much  subdued.  The  lean-to  house  behind  a 
north  wall  so  often  recommended  is  all  very 
well  for  the  plants  during  the  summer,  but  in 
winter  they  simply  sicken  from  want  of  day- 
light. Another  point  sometimes  lost  sight  of 
in  their  winter  treatment  is  the  need  of  fresh 
air  moving  about  them.  From  a  dislike  of 
fire-heat  many  cultivators  keep  their  cool 
house  Orchids  shut  up  like  prisoners  during  the 
winter,  and  if  a  little  ventilation  is  put  on 
when  the  sun  is  bright,  it  is  taken  oft'  early  to 
make  the  most  of  the  sun  heat.  Now  only 
a  little  thought  is  necessary  to  prove  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  reasoning.  Had  the  pipes  been 
kept  just  warm  the  house  could  be  opened 
earlier,  thus  drying  up  the  night  moisture 
and  enabling  the  cultivator  to  use  more  water 
about  the  house,  giving  each  plant  that  requires 
it  a  good  soaking  without  any  fe.ar,  and  keeping 
the  ventilators  open  until  quite  late  in  the 
afternoon.     This  is  the  way  to  make  the  raDst 
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of  the  sun-heat,  or  more  properly  to  utilise  the 
sun's  action.  But  if  fire-heat  is  valuable  when 
the  days  are  bright  and  the  nights  cold,  it  is 
doubly  so  during  the  spells  of  damp,  dull 
weatlier  so  frequent  at  this  time  of  year,  for  by 
its  help  the  cultivator  is  enabled  to  keep  the 
ventilators  open  both  night  and  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  temperature  from  unduly  falling. 
Briefly  then,  what  these  Orchids  require  at 
thi3  season  is  a  constant  and  unvarying  tem- 
perature, copious  supplies  of  fresh  air  on  all 
possible  occasions,  and  full  exposure  to  all  the 
light  obtainable.  To  aid  in  this  latter,  as  well 
as  to  ensure  the  full  advantage  of  the  air 
currents,  the  plants  are  usually  elevated  on 
inverted  pots,  instead  of  being  placed  on  a  flat 
stage,  and  this  also  admits  of  the  syringe  being 
freely  plied  between  them  in  bright  weather 
without  wetting  the  surface  of  the  compost. 
In  low  span-roofed  structures  with  a  central 
path  and  side  stages,  this  mode  of  arranging 
the  plants  is  an  admirable  one,  but, in  doing  so, 
the  plants  nearest  the  path  must  be  kept  on  a 
level  with  those  nearer  the  eaves  of  the  roof, 
and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  a  foot  or 
more  below  them,  or  the  amount  of  light  ob- 
tained by  the  former  will  be  but  little.  With 
regard  to 

Watering 

at  the  root,  the  quantity  needed  will  depend  on 
the  state  of  growth.     Although  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  Odontoglossums  do  not  require  to 
be   dried  off  during  the  winter,  most  of  them 
require  less  water  than  in  the  summer  months, 
especially  such  as  have  finished  up  their  pseudo- 
bulbs.     All  the  O.  crispum,  Pescatorei,  luteo- 
purpureum,    triumphans,    and    similar   species 
usually  root  freely  in  late  autumn,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,   most  growers 
repot  these  in   September    or    October.     It  is 
these  plants  just  rooting  well  into  the  new  com- 
post, and  in  many  cases  swelling  up  their  bulbs, 
that  require  most  water  now,  while  others  with 
their   pseudo-bulbs,  quite  matured  and  not  as 
yet  showing  the  spikes,  will  need  a  somewhat 
diminished  supply.     The  smaller  growing  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  as  0.  Cervantesi,  O.  Rossi, 
O.  Oerstedi  and  similar  kinds,  require  a  good 
deal  of  care  in  watering.     They  all  delight  in 
moisture,  and  being  of  small  growth  are  easily 
injured  if  kept  dry  for  any  length   of  time,  but 
are  none  the  less  very  easily  overdone  in  this 
respect.     What  they  all  like  is  a  very  thin  layer 
of  compost,  and  then  there  is  little  fear  of  their 
being    over- watered    if    ordinary   judgment    is 
exercised.     The    vexillarium  and  similar  types 
now  grouped  under  Miltonia,  are  still  occasion- 
ally styled  Odontoglossum,  and  these  require  a 
fairly  liberal  supply,.the  roots  being  active  all 
through  the  winter,  collecting  moisture  for  the 
development  of  the  new   growths.     O.  grande 
may  be  noted  as  requiring  less  water  than  the 
majority,    the   flowers    being   mostly  over  and 
the  plants  at  rest,  the  same  being  the  case  with 
0.  Insleayiand  O.  Schleiperianum.    O.  Edwardi 
is  easily  over- watered  at  this  season,  for  though 
some     of     the    plants     are     already     forming 
young  growths,  these  and  the  advancing  flower- 
spikes  procure  a  good  deal  of  nourishment  from 
the  large  pseudo-bulbs.     The  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful O.  Londesboroughianum  is  not  everywhere 
a  success,  and  this  is  frequently  the  result  of  the 
loss  of  roots  consequent  on  injudicious  water- 
ing.    The  grower  of  the  best  plants  of  this  re- 
markable species  I  ever  saw  assured  me  that 
from  the  time  the  blossoms  were  past  until  the 
new  growths  started,  the  quantity  of  water  these 
received  was  practically  nil,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment holds  good   in  respect  to  0.  citrosmum, 
which  from  the  presont  time  until  the  flower- 
spikes  appear  shcu'J  be  kept  perfectly  dry  at 


the  roots.  The  plants  will  shrivel  a  good  deal 
without  doubt,  but  will  soon  plump  up  when 
they  are  again  watered.  H.  R. 


Cypripedium  names. — During  the  last  four 
or  five  years  at  least  5(10  new  names  have  been 
added  to  the  Cypripediums,  audit  is  a  question 
whether  these  are  all  sutiiciently  distinct.  Take, 
for  example,  C.  Ceres,  C.  Fascinator,  C.  Medea, 
and  C.  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  the  result 
of  crossing  C.  Spicerianum  with  C.  hirsutis- 
simum.  Surely,  however  distinct,  it  might  have 
been  considered  that  the  original  name  of  the  cross, 
C.  Charles  Richman,  should  have  remained.  My 
experience  is  that  out  of  fifty  plants  obtained  from 
the  same  pod  of  seed  one  could  get  at  the  least 
forty  varieties,  some  with  a  few  more  spots  and 
others  a  shade  or  two  darker  in  colour.  Is  this, 
however,  sutEcient  distinction  to  merit  a  newname? 
The  Orchid  committee  seems  to  think  so.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
committee  are  placed,  but  they  have  a  code  of 
rules  which  appear  to  be  followed  as  much  in  the 
breach  as  in  the  observance.  I  believe  the  rules 
are  laid  down  that  all  exhibits  shall  be  named  in 
Latin,  and  a  reference  be  given  to  the  botanist 
who  has  described  the  plant.  This  latter  part 
might  certainly  be  cut  out  in  respect  to  hybrids, 
for  the  Kew  authorities  decline  to  deal  with  them, 
but  in  the  case  of  species  they  are  always  willing 
to  render  every  assistance.  If  the  Latin  naming 
was  strictly  adhered  to,  it  would  do  away  with 
useless  and  unnecessary  names.  The  committee, 
by  setting  their  faces  against  complimentary 
names,  such  as  Charles  Canham,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Astor,  &c.,  would  benefit  all  lovers  of  Orchids. — 
Stp;lis. 

Cypripedium  inaigne  Maulei. — This  is  one 
of  the  best  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  and  the  parent  of 
many  fine  hybrids.  Originally  selected  from  an 
importation  of  the  type  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Maule,  of  Bristol,  it  has  found  its  way  into  a 
great  many  collections,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
a  common  Orchid.  The  leaves  are  rather  more 
erect  than  those  of  the  type,  and  deep  green. 
The  flowers  are  large,  the  petals  and  pouch  being 
similar  to  those  of  the  type,  the  dorsal  sepal  much 
superior.  The  upper  portion  is  pure  white,  with 
large  spots  of  purple,  the  loner  Ijeing  also  mar- 
gined with  white,  the  spots  being  brownish 
purple.  Like  the  type,  it  is  a  very  free  grower 
and  abundant  bloomer,  lasting  many  weeks  in  per- 
fection. 

L^-ELIA  ALBIDA. 

This  must  be  a  very  plentiful  Orchid  in  its 
native  habitat  or  it  must  have  become  extinct 
long  ago,  so  many  hundreds  of  plants  having 
been  imported  into  this  country  only  to  flower 
fairly  well  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  be  thrown 
away.  It  is  a  great  pity  more  care  is  not  taken 
with  this  lovely  plant,  for  its  extinction  would 
mean  a  serious  loss  to  Orchid  growers.  It  is 
one  of  those  species  that  seem  to  do  well  for  a 
time  in  most  places,  afterwards  going  back  by 
degrees  ;  yet  good  plants  are  occasionally  met 
with  that  have  stood  for  years,  and  the  question 
arises  how  best  to  treat  them  to  bring  about 
this  satisfactory  state  of  aflfairs.  One  cause  of 
failure,  and  undoubtedly  a  very  frequent  one, 
is  allowing  the  plants  to  become  overrun  with 
insects,  especially  a  soft  white  scale.  This 
troublesome  pest,  if  not  kept  in  cheek,  soon 
paralyses  the  strongest  plants  by  drawing  all 
the  juices  from  them.  On  the  first  signs  of 
its  attacks  let  the  plants  be  thoroughly  gone 
over  leaf  by  leaf,  carefully  examining  the  axils 
and  the  basal  sheaths  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  ; 
under  these  and  about  the  rhizomes  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  congregate.  The  insects  will  not 
all  be  killed  perhaps  at  the  first  attempt,  so  the 
leaves  had  better  be  again  sponged  in  about  a 
fortnight's  time,  and  by  this  means  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  its  culture  will  be  overcome.     A 


more  arduous  ta.sk  is  how  to  provide  the  right 
kind  of  atmosphere  and  a  suitable  temperature 
for  it.  A  house  kept  only  a  little  warmer  than 
the  Odontoglossum  house,  a  free  circulation 
of  air  and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  suitable,  and  the  plants 
may  be  grown  on  large  rough  blocks,  or  in  small 
shallow  pans.  In  either  case  they  must  be  kept 
well  up  to  the  light,  and  a  full  supply  of  water 
is  needed  to  the  roots  while  growing,  this  being 
lessened,  but  not  entirely  withheld,  during  the 
lesting  period.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that 
the  plants  do  not  grow  away  from  their  rooting 
medium,  roots  growing  only  in  the  atmosphere 
not  being  sufiioient  to  sustain  the  growth.  The 
typical 

L.ELIA  ALBIDA  produces  erect  scapas  of  flowers, 
each  bearing  five  or  six,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  white,  the  lip  also  white,  suffused  with  rosy 
purple,  and  having  several  lines  of  yellow  through 
the  centre. 

L.  A.  BELLA  is  a  large-flriwering  and  handsome 
form,  similar  to  the  type  in  shape,  but  having  all 
the  segments  tipped  with  rosy  lilac,  and  the  same 
colour  lightly  suffused  on  the  petals. 

L.  A.  soLPHUREA  is  of  a  yellowish  tint  in  ground 
colour,  the  lip  being  soft  rosy  magenta,  with 
orange  centre.  All  the  varieties  are  natives  of 
Mexico. 

SEasdevallia  ignea. — Several  plants  of  this 
pretty  species  now  being  in  flower  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  varieties,  and  very  beau- 
tiful some  of  these  are.  The  typical  flower  is 
about  li  inches  across,  of  a  bright  orange-red, 
and,  being  very  lasting,  contributes  largely  to 
the  winter  display.  Considerable  care  is  neces- 
sary in  watering  these  Orchids  at  this  season, 
especially  if  they  have  been  long  in  the  pots  and 
the  compost  consequently  at  all  close.  While 
easily  injured  by  over-watering,  the  opposite  ex- 
treme must  be  guarded  against  as  equally  injuri- 
ous to  the  well-being  of  the  roots.  M.  ignea  is  a 
native  of  New  Grenada,  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  1S7I. 

Cypripedium  concolor.  —  This  delightful 
little  species  is  now  in  bloom,  the  pretty  spotted 
flowers  having  a  great  attraction  for  lovers  of 
Cypripediums,  and  contrasting  well  with  the 
handsomely-marked  foliage.  C.  concolor  likes  a 
warm  house,  and  must  be  grown  in  a  shady, 
moist  position  out  of  the  reach  of  draughts.  The 
pots  must  be  thoroughly  clean  and  well  drained, 
and  the  compost  generally  used  for  it  consists  of 
peat  fibre,  loam,  and  Sphagnum,  with  limestone 
added  in  lieu  of  crocks  and  charcoal.  There  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  flowers,  those  of  the 
type  being  creamy  white,  with  rosy  crimson  spots, 
while  the  variety  sulphurea  is  wholly  yellow. 

Oncidium  omithorrhyncum.  —  The  light 
and  graceful  spikes  of  this  pretty  Oncid  are  admir- 
ably adapted  tor  cutting,  the  plmts  are  useful  for 
grouping,  and  it  is  in  short  one  of  the  best  of  the 
small  flowered  section.  Being  by  no  means  fas- 
tidious in  its  cultural  requirements,  it  is  a  species 
that  may  be  taken  in  hand  by  anyone  having  a 
little  experience  among  Orchids  and  is  sure  to 
give  a  good  account  of  itself  at  flowering  time. 
The  individual  flowers  are  small  and  rather  insig- 
nificant, but  when  viewed  collectively  they  are 
very  beautiful,  the  colour  a  soft  rosy-purple  ;  they 
last  for  some  time  in  good  condition  and  are  very 
sweetly  scented.  It  is  best  grown  in  a  house  in- 
termediate between  the  Cattleya  and  cool  houses, 
or  if  this  is  not  at  command  it  will  get  along  very 
well  at  the  cool  end  of  the  former.  A  shady  posi- 
tion and  abundance  of  atmospheric  and  root 
moisture  are  essential  to  its  well-being,  and  during 
winter  it  must  not  be  over  dried.  Three  parts  of 
peat  to  one  of  Moss  will  suit  it  well  as  a  rooting 
medium,  and  only  a  thin  layer  of  this  is  needed 
over  abundant  drainage.  It  is  a  native  of  Central 
America,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1826.  The 
flowers  of  the  variety  albiflorum,  a  rare  and  very 
desirable  plant,  are  pure  white  with  the  exception 
of  a  yellow  crest. 
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ZINNIAS. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  somewhat 
distant  period  in  the  past  in  order  to  come 
upon  the  date  at  which  Zinnia  elegans  (that  is, 
the  single-flowered  typical  species)  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe.  This  species,  with  flowers 
of  various  colours,  red,  scarlet,  purple,  white, 
and  yellow,  was  for  very  many  years  cultivated 
in  flower  gardens.  In  the  year  1858  a  new  form 
of  it  made  its  appearance  under  the  name  of 
Zinnia  elegans  flore-pleno  and  created  a  great 
sensation.  This  variety  flowered  for  the  first 
time  with  M.  Grazau,  nurseryman,  at  Bagneres, 
amongst  other  plants  raised  from  seed  received 
from  the  W.  Indies.  The  first  plants  raised 
from  this  seed  were  sold  in  France  by  the  firm 
of  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  Paris,  and  in 
England  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Carter 
raised  plants  from  seed  obtained  from  the  same 
W.  Indian  source.  Great  was  the  surprise 
caused  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  flowers. 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  period  relates 
that  "  A  box  received  from  Paris,  when  opened, 
appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  filled  with  a  new 
race  of  double  Dahlias,  but  when  the  contents 
were  unpacked  and  examined  more  closely,  they 
were  found  to  be  a  collection  of  Zinnias  of  the 
finest  form  and  colour."  The  new  variety 
proved  to  be  a  great  success,  and  soon  found  its 
way  into  the  gardens  of  all  classes,  notwith- 
standing the  rather  stifi'  habit  of  the  plant  and 
the  somewhat  monotonous  regularity  of  the 
flowers,  with  their  rigid,  imbricated  petals  of 
slightly  metallic  aspect.  At  first  the  seeds  when 
sown  yielded  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  double- 
flowered  plants  ;  some  were  only  semi-double, 
and  the  form  of  the  flowers  was  more  or  less 
flat,  or  more  or  less  bulging,  but  by  rigorous 
selections  the  proportion  of  double-flowered 
plants  was  soon  increased,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  form  of  the  flowers  was  greatly  improved. 
As  for  the  single-flowered  typical  species,  there 
being  now  no  great  object  for  its  retention  in 
gardens,  its  culture  was  ultimately  discontinued 
altogether,  so  that  at  the  present  day  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  it  grown  anywhere  outside  of 
botanical  gardens.  The  double-flowered  Zinnia 
elegans  is  now  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description  here.  The  object  of  the  present 
article  is  rather  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
difi'erent  stages  or  phases  of  modification  and 
improvement  through  which  the  original  va- 
riety of  1858  has  since  then  passed.  The  first 
improvement  obtained  by  culture  was  in  the 
form  of  the  flower,  which,  from  being  flat, 
gradually  became  more  and  more  bulging  or 
rounded,  so  that  at  present  in  some  cases  the 
length  or  depth  of  the  flower-head  is  equal  to 
its  width.  Next  a  great  variety  of  colour  was 
obtained,  ranging  from  white,  through  yellow, 
red,  and  purple  to  deep  violet,  while  more 
recently  a  variety  has  been  raised  which  has 
the  flowers  striped  and  variegated  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Flemish  Pinks,  Italian 
Verbenas,  <fec.  A  few  years  since  a  variety  of 
Zinnia  elegans  with  large  double  flowers  was 
raised  and  fixed  by  a  French  grower,  the  plant 
being  stouter  and  more  robust  in  all  its  parts, 
and  growing  to  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  over 
2J  feet.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  very 
broad,  but  are  rather  flat  (although  some  im- 
provement has  already  taken  place  in  this 
respect),  with  long,  imbricated,  and  slightly  re- 
flexed  petals.  They  range  in  colour  from  flesh- 
white  to  violet,  and  the  variety  being  remark- 
ably vigorous  in  growth  is  very  effective  when 
grown  in  flower  beds  or  as  an  edging  around 
groups  or  clumps  of  shrubs  of  a  certain  height. 


Another  very  interesting  sub-variety  of  Zinnia 
elegans  flore-pleno  is  the  dwarf  double  form, 
which  grows  only  from  12  inches  to  14  inches 
high,  is  very  branching  in  habit,  and  has  regular, 
well-shaped,  long-lasting  flowers.  Like  the 
other  varieties,  the  flowers  of  this  have  a  wide 
range  of  colour,  and  they  also  exhibit  such 
a  diversity  of  iorm  as  would  lead  one  to 
consider  them  distinct  varieties,  for  while 
the  white,  scarlet,  and  violet-coloured  flowers 
are  very  large  and  flat,  the  yellow,  purple, 
and  salnion-pink-coloured  flowers  are  smaller 
and  more  bulging  or  rounded  in  shape.  This 
dwarf  sub-variety  is  particularly  suitable  for 
flower-beds,  edgings  and  borders.  Other  very 
interesting  sub-varieties  were  raised  some  years 
since,  notably  the  pompon  double  Zinnia 
elegans,  quite  a  distinct  form,  not  so  tall- 
growing  as  the  ordinary  form  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 18  inches  to  20  inches  in  height. 
The  flowers,  which  are  perfectly  double,  with 
narrow,  closely-set,  imbricated  petals,  are 
smaller,  but  more  numerous  than  in  the  ordinary 
form,  and  are  also  of  a  more  elongated,  bulging 
shape.  The  plant  is  also  more  branching  in 
habit,  and  is  a  very  valuable  subject  for  flower- 
beds and  borders.  Then  there  is  the  Lilliput 
double  Z.  elegans,  a  reduced  form  of  the  pom- 
pon double  Zinnia,  not  exceeding  14  inches 
to  IC  inches  in  height.  The  flowers,  which  are 
real  miniatures,  rather  resemble  the  varieties 
of  the  very  small-flowered  Dahlia  Lilliput  ;  they 
are  very  double,  bulging  or  rounded  in  shape, 
and  have  long  stalks,  so  that  they  are  useful  for 
cutting  and  putting  into  vases  or  bouquets. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  double- 
flowered  Zinnia,  and  of  all  its  sub-varieties  as 
well,  is  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  plants  continue  in  bloom,  and  especially 
the  long  duration  of  the  blooming  of  each  indi- 
vidual flower-head.  With  respect  to  this,  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that,  by  the  prolonged 
successional  development  of  the  petals,  which 
progresses  from  the  exterior  of  the  flower-head 
to  the  centre,  the  blooming  of  one  single  flower- 
head  may  continue  for  a  month  or  more,  a 
quality  which  considerably  enhances  the  orna- 
mental value  of  this  interesting  composite. 

About  the  time  when  Zinnia  elegans  flore- 
pleno  first  appeared,  another  species — Zinnia 
mexicana,  introduced  from  Mexico  byM.  Haage, 
of  Erfurt — was  already  in  commerce.  This  spe- 
cies, which  is  quite  distinct,  has  much  smaller 
flowers  than  Z.  elegans.  They  are  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour  with  a  brownish  conical  disc  or 
receptacle  ;  the  petals  or  ligules  are  lanceolate- 
oval,  and  the  leaves  are  sessile,  sheathing  the 
stem,  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  being 
narrower. 

Although  much  less  ornamental  than  Z. 
elegans  flore-pleno,  nevertheless  Z.  mexicana 
(Z.  Haageana,  Regel)  is  a  very  good  plant.  It 
flowers  at  the  same  time  and  thrives  in  the 
warmest  positions  and  even  in  the  driest  soils, 
provided  they  are  of  a  somewhat  stiff  or  com- 
pact character,  blooming  more  abundantly  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  which  it  enjoys.  The 
plant  grows  to  a  height  of  from  12  inches  to 
16  inches.  A  double-flowered  variety  (Z.  mexi- 
cana flore-pleno)  has  been  raised  from  it,  which 
is  much  more  ornamental  and  continues  longer 
in  bloom  than  the  typical  single-flowered  species. 
This  fresh  gain  to  horticulture  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  to  form  an  edging  to  flower 
borders  or  around  groups  or  clumps  of  shrubs. 


Diapensia  lapponica. — Of  the  plants  which 
occur  in  northern  regions  this  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  charming  and  most  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  habit  and  aspect  it  somewhat  resembles 
Azalia  procumbens,  but  is  of  more  compact  and 


tufted  growth,  forming  a  hemispherical  cushion 
composed  of  numerous  rosettes  of  thick,  spatu- 
late,  obtuse,  entire,  imbricated  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  white,  solitary,  with  a  well-opened 
campanulate  corolla,  which  is  divided  into  five 
spreading  obtuse  lobes.  Like  the  flowers  of  the 
Ericacea',  they  are  very  psrsiotent.  In  the  wild 
state  the  plant  is  found  in  arid,  sunshiny  positions 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  N.  America, 
and  throughout  the  entire  Arctic  circle.  It  covers 
the  summit  of  the  North  Cape  with  carpets  of 
vegetation,  presenting  almost  the  appearance  of 
the  Lichens  with  which  the  plants  grow  inter- 
mingled. The  culture  of  Diapensia  lapponica  is 
not  at  all  an  easy  matter,  and  we  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  attempting  to  succeed  with  it 
in  our  alpine  garden  at  Geneva.  We  have  only 
done  so  satisfactorily  since  we  took  to  growing  it 
in  pans  provided  with  numerous  holes  in  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  ensure  very  rapid  drainage.  A 
very  porous  soil  also  is  necessary,  consisting  of 
one-third  leaf-mould,  one-third  Sphagnum,  and 
one-third  sand,  together  with  full  exposure  to 
the  sun.  In  England,  where  Diapensia  cuneifolia 
(Pyxidanthera  barbulata)  is  often  grown  for  D. 
lapponica,  I  think  the  addition  of  Sphagnum  is 
unnecessary,  the  atmosphere  there  being  moister. 
The  plant  can  only  be  multiplied  from  seed  ;  there 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  propagate  it  by  division,  as 
it  invariably  perishes  when  that  is  attempted. 
The  seed  takes  a  long  time  to  germinate — often 
eighteen  months  —  but  if  sown  when  freshly 
gathered,  it  germinates  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

— H.  CORREVON. 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 


I,  AND  doubtless  other  florists,  have  been  greatly 
pleased  and  interested  in  the  beautiful  plate  of 
handsome  varieties  of  the  Gladiolus  shown  at 
page  420  of  The  Garden.  What  we  do  want 
for  our  gardens  is  a  hardy  type  that  will  flower 
undisturbed  year  after  year  in  the  borders. 
Many  years  ago  I  tried  G.  Saundersi  with  others 
in  the  border,  and  I  found  it  stood  well  for 
several  years  and  flowered  annually,  but  it  did 
not  increase  much  and  ultimately  disappeared. 
The  soil  was  rather  clayey.  I  have  often  longed 
to  have  the  chance  of  growing  the  Gladiolus  on 
a  suitable  soil  such  as  Dean  Herbert  wrote 
about,  and  in  which  he  grew  his  hybrid  Gladioli 
at  Spofforth.  The  soil,  he  says,  was  "a  light 
yellowish  loam  suitable  for  barley."  Any 
amateur  with  such  soil  might  easily  raise  many 
varieties,  such  as  are  figured  in  The  Garden. 
G.  Saundersi  and  other  fine  specific  forms  were 
unknown  in  English  gardens  when  the  ' '  Amaryl- 
lidacere  "  was  written.  The  author  had  to  do  the 
best  he  could  with  G.  cardinalis,  blandus,  car- 
neus,  inflatus  and  tristis,  yet  from  these  species 
he  produced  what  he  termed  "hybrid  inter- 
mixtures "  of  every  shade  of  colour,  from  white 
to  scarlet,  rose,  coppery  and  blackish  purple, 
and  some  excjuisitely  speckled  in  consequence 
of  the  cross  with  G.  tristis.  The  point  most 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  in  Herbert's 
garden  the  clusters  of  bulbs  stood  out  in  the 
open  garden  for  twenty  years  with  the  pre- 
caution of  covering  them  with  leaves  from 
November  to  March  or  April.  He  advised 
sowing  the  seed  in  pots,  giving  the  young  plants 
shelter  until  they  were  pretty  strong,  "  and  then 
turn  out  the  ball  unbroken  into  the  border, 
where  they  will  produce  a  crowded  nosegay  of 
flowers  of  various  shades  of  colour."  1  do  not 
know  any  garden  flower  more  easily  raised  from 
seed  or  which  can  be  cross-fertilised  with  less 
difficulty.  Why,  then,  need  amateurs  wait  for 
new  varieties  to  be  raised  for  them  in  France  or 
America  ?  The  great  charm  of  gardening,  to 
my  mind,  consists  in  anticipating  the  time  when 
seedlings  raised  from  cross-fertilised  seed  will 
produce  their  flowers.  G.  Saundersi  has  been 
in   the  country  for   about  thirty  years  ;   as  a 
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species  it  is  very  distinct,  and  the  fine  varieties 
alluded  to  in  The  Garden  have  abundantly 
proved  its  capabilities  to  produce  fine  garden 
varieties.  When  Mr.  Cooper  was  collecting  for 
the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  he  introduced 
two  other  very  distinct  species  besides  G.  Saun- 
dersi,  the  most  curious  being  G.  draco- 
cephahis,  the  flowers  being  closely  striated 
with  dull  red-purple,  and  as  many  as  five  and 
six  of  them  open  on  tlie  spike  at  one  time.  G. 
Cooperi  is  also  most  curious,  the  flowers 
marked  with  purple-red  on  a  yellowish  base. 
When  the  last  of  the  three  (G.  Cooperi)  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Maffazine,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker  wrote  (see  Bot.  May.,  tab.  6202)  : 
"  Three  very  striking  new  species  are  now  es- 
tablished in  our  gardens  (alluding  to  the  three 
named  above),  enlarging  materially  the  ground- 
work upon  which  hybridisers  can  carry  forward 
their  experiments " — a  useful  hint  which  has 
but  partially  been  taken  notice  of.  Since  that 
time  G.  Quartinianus,  yellow  flushed  with  scar- 
let, has  been  introduced ;  also  the  following :  G. 
Kotschyanus  from  Afghanistan,  quite  distinct 
in  character,  the  flowers  bright  lilac-purple  ; 
G.  Watsonioides  from  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  the 
flowers  very  distinct  with  a  ciirved  tube  and 
bright  scarlet  in  colour.  Lastly,  the  true  G. 
oppositiflorus  has  been  re-introduced  and  has 
flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  This  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  parents  of  the  beautiful 
garden  varieties  so  muoh  improved  in  English 
gardens  by  Mr.  Kelway,  of  Langport  ;  but 
hitherto  all  the  improvement  has  been  in  one 
direction  until  the  G.  Lemoinei  section  was  in- 
troduced, the  exceedingly  beautiful  varieties 
Mrs.  Beecher  and  Ben  Hur  being  evidence  of 
the  immense  improvement  produced  in  a  few 
years.  The  yellow  varieties  raised  from  G. 
gandavensis  have  hitherto  been  of  poor  con- 
stitution, but  it  is  probable  if  Gladiolus 
Quartinianus  was  used  both  as  a  seed  and 
pollen  parent,  more  constitutional  vigour  might 
be  infused  into  them  ;  although  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  yellow  colour  of  the  flowers  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  foliage,  or  the  foliage  acts  upon 
the  flower  in  some  way,  so  that  any  varieties  of 
Gladioli  having  yellowish  flowers  seldom  con- 
tinue long  in  good  health.  The  seedlings  are 
so  easily  raised  that  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  ob- 
taining some  measure  of  success.  Dean  Herbert's 
plan  may  be  tried,  or  the  seed  may  be  sown  in 
the  spring  in  flower-pots,  and  the  seedlings 
pricked  out  into  other  pots,  but  the  safest  and 
easiest  way  is  to  sow  the  seed  very  thinly  in 
6-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  say  about  the  end  of 
March  ;  plunge  the  pots  in  a  gentle  hotbed  and 
the  young  plants  will  appear  in  about  two 
weeks.  To  prevent  their  drawing  up  weakly, 
admit  air  freely  to  the  frame,  and  in  May  the 
light  may  be  pulled  ofi'  whenever  the  weather 
is  fine.  The  plants  will  grow  splendidly  and 
form  nice  corms  strong  enough  to  flower  next 
year.  The  plan  of  turning  out  a  potful  of  plants 
into  the  open  border  does  not  commend  itself 
to  a  careful  gardener,  as  the  weaker  plants  may 
be  destroyed  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
if  a  specially  fine  variety  should  be  produced, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  separate  it  from  the 
mass  of  corms  without  injuring  many  of  those 
remaining.  It  is  certain  that  in  time  the 
weaker  would  have  to  give  way  to  the  stronger, 
and  the  most  vigorous  varieties  might  not  pos- 
sess the  finest  flowers.  The  better  plan  is  to 
separate  the  bulbs  and  plant  them  in  rows, 
forming  a  bed  of  them  in  the  flower  garden,  or 
if  round  clumps  or  clumps  of  irregular  form  are 
desired  in  the  herbaceous  border,  they  may 
then  be  planted  in  the  spring,  allowing  a  space 
of  4  inches  to  (>  inches  from  each  bulb.  If  the 
soil  of  the  garden  and  the  climate  are  favour- 


able, it  may  be  well  to  try  some  of  them  out  in 
the  open  borders  all  the  year  round.  Wet  dis- 
tricts would  be  unfavourable  unless  something 
was  placed  over  them  to  throw  oS'  the  water  ; 
mulching  with  decaying  leaves  would  help  to 
keep  out  the  frost,  but  the  leaves  would  retain 
wet.  A  cloche  over  the  round  clumps  would  be 
the  most  efticient  protector.  If  the  bulbs  are 
lifted  and  stored,  they  should  be  placed  where 
frost  cannot  reach  them,  and  where  they  do  not 
dry  up  too  much.  They  should  of  course  be 
well  dried  before  being  stored  away. 

J.  Douglas. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Useful  flowers  for  present  planting. — If 
note?  were  taken  from  time  to  time  of  any 
specially  useful  flowers,  now  is  the  time  to  plant, 
and  even  if  no  great  amount  of  space  is  available 
there  are  few  places  where  room  cannot  be  found 
for  at  least  a  few  things  that  are  in  their  respec- 
tive seasons  either  of  great  interest  in  the  open 
air  or  valuable  as  cut  flowers.  An  instance  of 
specialities  may  be  cited  in  those  white  varieties 
of  diflerent  species  that  are  always  in  great  re- 
quest in  comparatively  rare  plants  that  furnish 
flowers  of  very  graceful  habit,  those  flowers  that 
stand  exceptionally  well  in  water,  and  those 
again  that  can  be  produced  easily  in  quantity 
and  that  can,  therefore,  be  recommended  for 
special  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  case  of  white 
flowers  one  finds  them  in  such  plants  as  some  of 
the  Achilleas,  Pyrethrums,  Antirrhinums,  the  giant 
white  Columbine,  and  later  Spira'as,  Phloxes,  and 
the  white  Japanese  Anemone,  all  of  which  can 
readily  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  division.  Of 
plants  with  graceful  flower-spikes  that  well  merit 
cultivation,  I  may  mention  in  their  respective 
seasons  such  things  as  Heucheras,  Montbretias, 
Sisirynchium,  the  comparatively  new  Tiarella 
cordifolia,  and  some  of  the  Saxifrages.  Several 
of  these  may  be  planted  in  beds  of  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  will  make  a  pleasing  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  same.  Montbretias  and  Sisi- 
rynchiums,  for  instance,  as  also  Gaultonia  candi- 
cans,  I  have  grown  for  a  long  time  among  the 
hardy  deciduous  Azaleas.  An  enumeration  of 
those  flowers  that  stand  well  in  a  cub  state  would 
include  many  things  already  mentioned,  besides 
the  Day  and  Peruvian  Lilies  and  other  easily 
grown  plants.  Things  to  be  planted  in  bulk  for 
special  seasons  of  the  year  must  be  grown  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  different  places.  Besides 
Roses,  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  among  the 
most  useful  things  Polyanthuses,  Daffodils,  Car- 
nations, and  Starworts.  The  time  for  planting 
Daff'odils  to  secure  a  good  display  for  the  current 
season  is  getting  over  ;  indeed,  many  of  them  are 
well  through  the  ground,  and  the  earliest  varie- 
ties have  received  a  good  mulching-  of  leaves 
where  such  treatment  is  practicable.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  other  things  among  the  herba- 
ceous plants  that  would  be  found  useful.  I  have, 
however,  enumerated  a  few  that  are  at  once  easily 
obtainable  and  easily  grown.  The  planting 
should  be  well  done,  and  in  the  case  of  gross 
feeding  plants,  as  P.-eonies,  or  those  that  once 
planted  may  be  looked  upon  as  fixtures  in  their 
respective  situations,  as  Peruvian  Lilies,  the 
ground  must  be  thoroughly  and  deeply  worked, 
and  a  bit  of  really  good  manure  being  ready  to 
hand,  a  liberal  proportion  may  be  added  as  the 
work  progresses.  In  all  cases  where  the  plants 
specified  in  the  above  note  have  not  been  tried, 
I  should  strongly  recommend  that  a  start  be  made 
with  at  any  rate  some  of  them,  the  display  made 
and  the  amount  of  flowers  available  for  vases  will 
amply  repay  the  time  and  trouble. 

Carnations. — Is  layering  beneficial  to  Carna- 
tions was  the  query  at  the  head  of  a  note  in  last 
week's  Garden,  and  I  should  most  decidedly 
answer  in  the  affirmative  if  quality  is  required. 
The  desirability  of  retaining  old  plants,  pegging 
down  shoots  and  allowing  all  to  remain  may  be 
conceded  where  a  mass  of  bloom  is  required,  and, 
indeed,   I   always   leave  a  bed    for  a  couple  of 


seasons,  but  have  found  the  best  flowers  are  ob- 
tained from  strong  layers  planted  in  October  in  a 
bit  of  good  soil.  The  necessity  for  replanting  is 
I  think  apparent  when  one  considers  the  dense 
mass  of  roots  furnished  by  healthy  plants  ;  they 
must  exhaust  the  soil  quickly,  the  surface  soil 
one  is  able  to  put  on  has  not  the  holding  power 
to  carry  plants  through  the  season  like  deeply- 
dug,  well-manured  ground.  Neither  have  I  ever 
found  in  the  case  of  the  old  crimson  Clove  that 
the  retention  of  old  plants  is  a  preve.itive  of 
disease,  where  this  is  locally  troublesome  both 
old  and  young  plants  have  always  been  equally 
attacked.  A  great  feature  towards  success  is  un- 
doubtedly early  layering  and  a  close  attention  to 
the  layers  right  away  to  planting  time,  so  as  to 
secure  thoroughly  well- rooted  stufl';  poor  weakly 
plants  are  sure  to  winter  badly.  Our  soil  is  rather 
on  the  light  side,  and  I  generally  find  it  advisable 
to  tread  the  borders  well  before  planting.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  abundance  of  bloom  fur- 
nished by  two-year-old  plants,  and  where  we  keep 
these  over  only  a  few  layers  are  put  down  from 
each  plant.  As  soon  as  these  are  taken  away  the 
soil  gets  a  slight  pricking  up  with  a  fork  to  the 
depth  of  about  1  inch,  a  good  mulching  of  peat 
Moss  or  Mushroom  manure  is  put  on,  and  the 
shoots  being  evenly  distributed  all  over  the  bed, 
are  then  pegged  down.  It  may,  I  think,  be  taken 
as  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  hardy  plants  throw 
flowers  that  are  larger  and  of  better  quality  from 
young  stock  ;  at  least,  this  is  so  with  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Violas,  Doronicums,  some  of  the  Cam- 
panulas, &c.,  to  name  only  a  few  of  dwarf  habit. 

Chimonanthus  FRAGRANS.^This,  thus  early  in 
the  season  (December  1)  is  the  feature  of  the  flower 
garden,  if  we  include  in  that  term,  as  I  think  we 
ought,  all  beautiful  shrubs  and  wall  plants,  as 
well  as  border  flowers.  This  early  flowering, 
although  in  a  sense  welcome,  is  not  altogether 
desirable,  from  the  fact  that  whilst  in  the  bud 
stage  the  Chimonanthus  will  resist  any  ordinary 
amount  of  cold  ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  ex- 
panded flowers,  and  so  instead  of  having  them 
fully  developed  at  this  time  I  would  rather  see 
them  remain  in  the  bud  stage  until  after  Christ- 
mas. They  open  then  slowly,  and  after  the  break 
up  of  the  severe  frost  will  last  in  perfection  a  long 
time.  Writing  of  scented  flowers,  reminds  me  of 
a  disappointment  experienced  this  summer.  Want- 
ing a  few  of  the  Carolina  Allspice  last  winter  for 
a  particular  corner,  I  ordered  Calycanthus  flori- 
dus,  under  the  impression  that  this  was  the  highly 
scented  variety,  but  find  the  flowers  of  the  shrub 
received  and  planted  are  absolutely  scentless. 
Was  I  wrong  in  the  nomenclature,  and  if  so,  what> 
is  the  correct  name,  and  if  not  wrong,  what  is  the 
variety  sent?  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  anyone 
well  acquainted  with  the  shrub  will  reply,  as  the 
form  to  hand  is  worthless  in  comparison  with  the 
variety  with  the  powerfully  scented  flowers. 

Claremont.  E.  BuRRELL. 


Iiayering  Carnations.— -My  experience  of  the 
endurance  of  Carnation  plants  on  the  stiff  Thames 
V^alley  clay  at  Bedfont  was  very  different  from 
that  which  "  E.  J."  finds  at,  or  about,  Hampton. 
The  soil  there,  however,  is  very  different  from  the 
clay  at  Bedfont ;  indeed,  if  deep  and  stiff,  yet  it' 
is  of  a  black,  porous  nature,  and  Carnations  might 
be  expected  to  thrive  upon  it  well.  On  the  Bed- 
font  clay  were  plants  not  layered,  and  this  is  in 
reference  to  hardy  border  varieties,  so  called, 
they  would  die  wholesale,  either  the  first  or 
second  winter.  The  soil  being  so  heavy,  water, 
after  rain,  would  stand  about  the  stems,  thus 
promoting  disease  and  rot.  It  was  sometimes 
possible  to  help  the  plants  through  a  winter  by 
top-dressing  them  somewhat  mound  fashion,  so  as 
to  throw  off  some  of  the  water  and  protect  the 
stems.  Still,  were  not  layering  regularly  per- 
formed there  would  have  been  few  Carnations 
left  alive  from  year  to  year.  When  Carnations 
are  grown  on  light  porous  soil  they  will  do  well 
for  many  years,  but  even  in  that  case  it  would  be 
unwise  to  ignore  layering  of  some  of  the  strongest 
growths,  so  as  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
stock.    That  would  etill  leave  some  other  growths 
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to  carry  blooms  the  following  year.  Were  it  pos- 
sible it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  plants 
grown  in  the  flower  garden  specially  to  produce 
flowers,  and  others  in  nursery  quarters  specially 
for  layering.  Very  much  of  the  succe-s  which 
attends  layering  is  due  to  the  time  at  which  the 
work  is  done,  and  the  kii  d  of  soil  it  is  done 
in.  Layers  will  root  far  more  strongly  when  laid 
early.  They  may  then  be  lifted  ami  replanted  in 
October,  and  to  make  an  eflect  should  always  be 
in  clumps,  thus  getting  well  established  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  In  light  soil,  too,  they  in- 
variably root  quicker  than  in  clay,  even  though 
some  sandy  or  light  soil  be  added  when  layering 
is  done.  Of  course,  for  all  ordinary  trade  pur- 
poses of  increase,  layering  of  the  growths  is  abso- 
lutely essential. — A.  D. 

"  E.  J.''  in  his  article  re  "Layering  Car" 

nations  "  (p.  423)  refers  to  the  variety  Germania- 
This  district  is  too  cold,  or  the  soil  is  unfavour- 
able for  it  in  the  open  air,  but  grown  in  pots 
under  glass  for  early  blooming,  I  can  quite  bear 
out  "  E.  J.'s"  estimate  of  it.  Yearling  plants 
potted  firmly  into  large  sixties  will  produce  a 
single  flowering  spike  during  the  spring,  but  at 
the  same  time  four  or  five  stubby  latsral  growths 
will  be  formed.  The  plants  if  afterwards  potted 
on  after  blooming  into  6-inch  pots,  will  each 
carry  four  or  five  flowering  growths,  which  bloom 
splendidly. — A.  J. 

I  think  that   the   remarks  on  the  above 

subject  by  "  E.  J."  (page  425)  require  modifying. 
It  is  no  doubt  pos-sible  to  have  a  better  show  from 
plants  two  years  old  than  from  newly- planted 
layers.  Yet  to  speak  of  doing  away  with  layering 
seems  to  me  to  be  going  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
I  have  seen  two-year  old  plants  flowering  splen- 
didly, but  after  the  second  year  they  get  leggy, 
and  unless  skilfully  tied  into  shape  they  have  a 
very  untidy  look.  It  is  not  a  bad  practice  to 
layer  all  the  strongest  growths  after  the  second 
year,  and  regulate  them  so  that  they  may  remain 
and  flower  w  ithout  taking  them  oS'  the  old  stem, 
or  if  the  old  stool  is  cut  away  and  rooted  up,  the 
space  can  be  filled  up  with  fresh  soil  and  manure 
and  will  be  ready  for  layering  into  again.  I 
should,  however,  prefer  keeping  to  the  old  practice 
of  taking  the  layers  up  and  keeping  them  in  pots 
until  February.  Almost  all  plants  become  weaker 
with  age,  and  Carnations  are  no  exception.  The 
only  way  to  maintain  a  strong  healthy  stock  is  to 
propagate  annually,  and  with  Carnations  there  is 
no  better  method  of  propagation  than  layering. 
Seedlings  are  now  extensively  grown,  and  they 
make  a  fine  show.  A  large  percentage  will  come 
double,but  the  colours  cannoD  be  relied  upon,  and 
therefore  the  only  way  to  have  beds  of  distinct 
colours  is  to  propagate  either  from  selected  seed- 
lings or  to  keep  to  the  most  useful  named  sorts. 
With  regard  to  Germania  making  a  better  show 
the  second  year  I  quite  agree,  for  I  find  even 
in  pots  that  older  plants  are  preferable  and 
will  produce  equally  good  blooms  in  much  larger 
quantities.  The  way  planting  is  done  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  success  in  growing  Carnations. 
Where  the  soil  is  loose  and  light  it  should  be 
pressed  firmly,  always  avoiding  planting  when 
the  ground  is  in  bad  condition. — A. 


the  ground.  The  wind  was  very  high  through- 
out the  5th  ;  indeed,  for  the  twelve  hours  ending 
5  p.m.  on  that  day  the  mean  velocity  amounted 
to  36  miles  an  hour.  It  was  highest  between  10 
and  11  a.m.,  when  a  velocity  of  38  miles  was 
reached— direction,  west.  This  is  the  strongest 
gale  since  March  24,  when  the  record  for  a  single 
hour  reached  44  miles.  Considering  the  time  of 
year,  the  past  week  must  be  regarded  as  a  sunny 
one,  the  average  daily  duration  of  clear  sunshine 
amounting  to  about  two  hours.  On  the  brightest 
day  the  sun  shone  for  altogether  four  and  a  half 
hours. — E.  M.  Berkhamnted. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.  —The  changes 
in  temperature  during  the  past  week  have  been 
considerable.  On  the  5th  inst.  the  shade  tem- 
perature rose  as  high  as  55°  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day  ;  whereas  only  three  days  later  it  at  no 
time  exceeded  39°.  During  the  night  preceding 
the  5th  the  thermometer  in  the  screen  fell  only  to 
49° — making  this  the  warmest  December  night 
for  seven  years.  Only  two  nights  afterwards  the 
same  instrument  fell  to  the  freezing  point,  and 
on  the  two  following  nights  the  thermometer  ex- 
posed on  the  lawn  registered  respectively  8°  and 
9°  of  frost.  At  1  foot  deep  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  at  the  present  time  stands  at  30°,  or 
about  the  average  reading  for  the  month  at  that 
depth.  A  moderate  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen 
during  the  week,  and  on  the  early  morning  of  the 
7th  enough  snow  was  deposited  to  nearly  cover 
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A  HISTORY  OF  GARDENING  IN  ENGLAND.* 
Miss  Amherst  has  done  her  work  in  this  in  a  very 
conscientious  and  thorough  manner,  and  we  wish 
we  could  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Quarritch's  part  of  it. 
The  "  History  of  Gardening  in  England  "  begins 
with  the  Roman  occupation.  The  Romans  were 
skilled  gardeners,  and  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Britain — which,  according  to  Tacitus,  WiS  suit- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  all  vegetables  and 
fruits  except  the  Olive  and  the  Vine.  After 
the  Romans  left,  Britain  became  the  prey,  in 
turn,  of  barbarian  invaders,  under  whom  garden- 
ing, with  other  peaceful  arts,  died  out,  and  hor- 
ticulture only  revived  with  the  spread  of 
Christianity  and  the  establishment  of  monasteries 
some  centuries  afterwards.  The  monks  were 
great  gardeners,  their  life  within  walls  and  the 
reverence  which  was  accorded  to  the  monastic  life 
kept  them  free  from  the  turmoil  which  distracted 
the  peasantry  without,  while  it  enabled  them  to 
perfect  the  knowledge  of  gardening  which  they 
had  obtained  not  only  from  books,  but  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  Continent.  The  existence  of 
gardens  or  orchards  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  and  a  few  of  even  earlier  date,  is  only 
proved  by  reference  to  monastic  records.  In 
those  days  plants,  not  being  vegetables  for  daily 
food ,  were  chiefly  grown  for  their  medicinal  virtues, 
and  flowering  plants  were  rarelv  cultivated  for 
their  beauty.  Still,  Roses,  Lilies,  Violets,  Pieonies, 
Poppies  and  the  like,  having  medicinal  uses,  would 
not  be  excluded  from  the  garden.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  use  of  floweis  in  the  services  of  the 
church  and  for  the  adornment  of  altars,  candles 
and  shrines  was  very  general.  In  the  twelfth  and 
succeeding  centuries  gardens  were  not  only  found 
within  monastic  precincts,  but  were  also  attached 
to  many  churches  and  chapels.  Such  gardens  were 
under  the  care  of  the  sacristan,  but  after  the  Refor- 
mation the  decorating  of  churches  was  considered 
unlawful,  and  they  fell  into  disuse  or  were  appro- 
priated to  other  purposes. 

An  important  part  of  the  monastic  garden 
was  the  cultivation  of  Vines  ;  bishops  and  nobles 
also  had  their  vineyards,  notably  the  Bishop 
of  Ely's  at  Holborn  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's 
hard  by.  They  must  have  been  sour  Grapes, 
however,  for  we  are  told  that  from  the  latter 
vineyard  about  fifty  gallons  cf  verjuice  were 
sold  in  one  year  (1295-6).  In  Smithfield  a  vine- 
yard was  planted  by  GeollVey,  Earl  of,  Essex, 
about  the  same  time.  Passing  from  the  monastic 
garden,  there  appear  to  have  been  gardens  round 
Carlisle  and  outside  the  castle  walls  in  the  year 
1173.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  there  were  a  gar- 
den and  vineyard  at  Westminster  belonging  to 
the  king,  and  Henry  II. 's  garden  at  Woodstock, 
with  the  labyrinth  which  concealed  the  Bower, 
is  known  to  most  people  in  association  with 
the  tragic  fate  of  fair  Rosamond  Clift'ord. 
From  very  early  times  such  a  labyiinth  formed 
part  of  nearly  every  garden  of  importance. 
Windsor  had  its  garden  from  the  first,  and 
a  garden  and  orchard  for  profit  for  which  the 
constable  of  Windsor  was  responsible,  and  there 
8  an  entry  in  the  account  of  Walter  Hungerford, 
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Knight,  Constable  in  1419-22,  in  which  he  declines 
to  be  answerable  for  the  fruits  of  the  orchard  and 
vineyard  which  were  eaten  by  the  ladies  and 
others  of  the  king's  household.  Besides  the  royal 
gardens  at  Westminster,  Charing,  and  the  Tower, 
there  were  other  gardens  round  London,  but 
chiefly,  so  far  as  there  is  any  record,  belonging  to 
monastic  houses.  Large  ([uantities  of  Pears, 
Apples,  Nuts,  and  Cherries,  as  well  as  Grapes, 
were  sold  from  the  gardens  in  Holborn.  Many  of 
the  Pears  were  of  French  origin,  the  Caloel,  or 
Caillou,  the  Pesse,  or  Passe  Pucelle,  the  St.  Rule, 
probably  named  after  St.  Regolo,  Bishop  of  Aries. 
There  were  also  the  Martin,  the  Sorell,  the 
Chasteyns,  and  the  Gold  Knopes  Pears,  the 
prices  varying  from  4s.,  23.,  3d.,  lOd.  the  100. 

The  Fourteesth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries 

are  remarkable  for  tho  growth  of  a  class  of 
farmers  around  whose  farms  and  manors  gar- 
dens and  orchards  were  planted.  The  poorer 
classes  would  seem  to  have  depended  chiefly  on 
vegetables  for  food.  The  beginning  of  this 
period  was  the  time  of  the  fearful  plague  known 
as  the  Black  Death,  and  doubtless  gardening 
suffered  with  other  industries  from  the  neglect  into 
which  product  of  human  energy  was  allowed  to  fall 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  by  the  end  of  the  four 
teenth  century  every  sma'l  manor  or  farm  could 
boast  of  a  garden.  Then  came  the  check  caused 
by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
idea  of  a  garden  solely  for  beauty  and  pleasure  was 
a  secondary  consideration,  and  the  kitchen  garden 
—  as  we  now  call  it — was  the  only  one  attached 
to  the  house.  About  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century  great  attention  was  paid  to  graft- 
ing, and  it  was  considered  an  essential  part  of  a 
husbandman's  education.  Gardens  then  were 
usually  square  enclosures,  bounded  by  walls  of 
stone,  brick  or  daub,  or  by  thick  hedges.  There 
were  generally  two  entrances,  one  giving  access 
from  the  house  and  the  other  leading  to  the 
orchard  or  meadow.  Miss  Amherst  devotes  a 
chapter  to  early  garden  literature.  Coming  to 
Tudor  times,  we  find  freedom  from  internal 
wars  favouring  a  new  style  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture and  a  greater  play  of  fancy  in  the 
garden.  Trellis  railings  already  in  fashion  re- 
mained in  vogue  for  many  years.  Then,  also, 
topiary  work  made  its  first  appearance  in 
England.  This  "  art,"  it  is  said,  was  known  to 
the'^Romans.  In  Tudor  times,  also,  the  mound, 
or  "  mount  "—hitherto  found  only  in  monastic 
enclosures — became  an  important  accessory  of  the 
garden.  The  mount  served  as  a  look-out  over  tho 
surrounding  country,  and  was  often  surmounted 
by  an  arbour,  which  was  sometimes  of  consider- 
able length,  in  the  form  of  a  gallery.  Elizibelh 
of  York,  consort  of  Henry  VII.,  had  one  of  thts) 
"roo.=ting-places"— as  they  were  sometimes  exiled 
—made  for  her  in  the  little  park  of  Windsor.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  "knotted  ' 
flower-beds  were  added  to  the  straight  beds 
in  the  garden  ;  these  knotted  beds  being  laid  out 
in  complicated  geometrical  patterns,  and  by 
the  year  1520  they  were  in  common  use.  Con- 
temporary writers  mention  the  flowers  that  were 
cultivated  in  these  "  knottes,"  viz..  Acanthus, 
Asphodel,  Auricula,  Bachelor's  Buttons,  Amar- 
anthe  or  "Elites,"  Cornflowers  or  "Bottles," 
Cowslips,  Daffodils,  Daisies,  "French  broome  ' 
Gilliflowers  (three  varieties).  Hollyhock,  Iris,  Jas- 
mine, Lavender  Lilies,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Marigold, 
Narcissus  (yellow  and  white).  Tansies  or  Heart- 
sease, I'ajony,  Periwinkle,  Poppy,  Primrose, 
Rocket,  Roses,  Rosemary,  Snapdragon,  Stock 
Gilliflowers,  Sweet  William,  Walldowers,  Winter 
Cherry,  Violet,  and,  besides,  sweet  smelling  herbs 
such  as  Mint  and  Marjoram.  To  the  number  of 
cultivated  fruits,  the  greatest  addition  was  the 
Apricot,  which  probably  was  introduce  1  by  Henry 
the  Eighth's  gardener,  Wolf,  about  1524.  Red 
Currants  also  made  their  first  appearance  about 
this  time,  at  least  they  are  never  mentioned  by 
the  name  in  earlier  records,  and  Gerard,  so  late 
as  1597,  describes  them  as  a  very  small  kind  of 
Gooseberry  without  "prickles,"  of  a  perfect  red 
colour.     The  largest  supply  of  fruit  trees  came 
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from  his  orchard  at   Tenham,  in    Kent.     Under 
Elizabeth  gardening,  became  greatly  improved. 

The  Elizabethan  Garden 
was  a  blending  of  older  fashions  in  English  garden- 
ing with  newideas  from  France,  Italy,  and  Holland. 
This  period  saw  the  beginning  of  the  architect's 
garden  :  Thatis  to  say,  the  architect  who  designed 
the  house  designed  the  garden  also.  Yews  were 
much  employed  for  hedges  for  sheltered  walks, 
and  the  terrace  was  introduced.  The  walks  were 
"  spacious  and  fair,"  and  were  of  two  kinds  ;  these 
in  the  open  part  of  the  gaulen  with  beds  geo- 
metrically arranged  on  either  side,  and  fheltered 
walks  between  high-clipped  hedges,  and  some 
times  "shadowed  over  with  vaulting  or  arch- 
hearbes,"  when  they  were  known  as  "pleached 
alleys."  At  this  period  many  new  flowers  were 
added  to  the  gardens.  The  taste  for  statues  and 
fountains  and  ornamental  streams  was  brought  in 
by  foreign  refugees  frcm  France  and  the  low 
countries.  The  book  contains  an  interesting 
chapter  on  kitchen  gardens  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  al.'o  a  chapter  on  Elizabethan  garden 
literature.  Coming  to  the  time  comprised  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Restoration  we  find  the  garden  as  we  have  seen  it 
under  Elizabeth,  undergoing  few  changes  until  the 
last-named  period,  when  many  beautiful  features, 
and  newand  rare  flowersand  fruits  were  added  to  the 
garden  and  orchard.  An  able  gardener  of  this 
perrod  was  John  Evelyn,  who  laid  out  several  im- 
portant gardens.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for 
clii)ped  hedges.  "  Is  there  under  heaven,"  he 
asks,  "a  more  glorious  and  refreshing  effect  of  the 
kind  than  an  impregnable  hedge  4S0  feet  in  length, 
9  feet  high  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  which  I  can 
show  in  my  now  ruined  gardens  at  Sayes  Court 
(thanks  to  the  Czar  of  Muscovy),  any  time  of  year 
glittering  with  its  armed  and  varnished  leaves." 
The  reference  is  to  Peter  the  Great,  who,  during 
hrs  residence  at  Sayes,  near  Deptford,  amused 
himself  by  being  wheeled  about  the  garden  in  a 
wheelbarrow  over  gardens  and  through  hedges. 
At  this  time  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  Tulips,  Oranges,  and  many  foreign 
tender  plants.  Conservatories  became  more 
general  and  orangeries  were  introduced.  French 
gardeners  were  invited  to  come  over  and  lay  out 
the  royal  gardens,  and  they  came,  and  to  carry 
out  their  vast  ideas,  trees  were  planted  in  longer, 
larger  end  bolder  avenues;  there  were  terraces 
and  wide  paths,  statues,  fountains  and  cascades. 
Every  garden  also  contained  one  or  more  sundials. 
Under  William  and  Mary,  the  French  and  Dutch 
styles  of  gardening  flourished,  and  it  is  now  that 
we  first  hear  of  the  parterre.  The  next  chapter 
8  devoted  to  the 

Dawn  of  Landscape  Gardeninc;, 

and  the  lively  controversies  it  gave  rise  to  between 
the  advocates  of  the  new  and  old  styles.  Then 
follow  chapters  on  landscape  gardening  and  gar- 
idening  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  valuable 
feature  of  the  work  is  a  bibliography  of  works  on 
English  gardening.  An  alphabetical  listof  authors' 
works  on  gardening  is  also  given, and  there  is  a  good 
index. 

As  regards  the  assumption  that  'landscape" 
18  but  a  phase  of  taste  like  any  passing  fashion 
we  should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  It  has 
existed  ever  since  the  eyes  of  men  were  first 
opened  to  the  beauty  of  the  earth  as  now  when 
frorn  thousands  of  places  in  England  beautiful 
landscape  views  are  seen  across  the  cultivated 
land.  It  exists  in  the  wild  mountain  woodland 
and  in  the  forest  plain,  apart  altogether  from 
man's  eff'orts  and  as  expressed  in  the  parks  of 
England  from  Alnwick  to  Richmond.  It  is  in 
either  case,  we  hope,  too  lovely  a  thing  to  pass 
away  from  the  world  so  long  as  man  has  any  eyes 
to  see  beauty. 

But  if  all  the  works  of  man  in  landscape 
planting  were  swept  away  to-morrow  there  would 
still  be  beautiful  landscape  on  vast  areas  in  all 
countries.  There  are  ten  thousand  grassy  lawns 
among  the  mountain  Pines  of  Switzerland,  where 
beautiiul  things  are  seen  in  the  landscape,  as 


there  are  on  the  mountains  of  California  and 
Cashmere,  and  indeed  the  many  other  woody 
mountain  lands  of  the  world.  Writers  like  Pope 
and  Addison,  who  expressed  so  wittily  their  ob- 
jection to  the  formal  style  of  gardening,  were 
more  right  than  they  perhaps  knew,  because 
they  had  not  gardening  knowledge  enough 
to  know  how  unnecessary  the  stupid  formality 
they  laughed  at  was  to  the  working  of  a  garden. 
Apart  from  the  di.-position  of  ground  and 
landscape,  there  is  the  (jueation  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  beautiful  things  of  earth — flower, 
shrub,  or  tree  in  right  or  wrong  ways,  which  is 
really  the  same  question.  Here  there  were  always 
lessons  to  be  learned  which  (he  poet  or  the  clear- 
eyed  observer  could  not  fail  to  see.  One  cannot 
draw  any  strict  line  between  lovely  colonies  of 
Bird's-eye  Primrose  in  the  bogs  of  Westmorland, 
the  little  families  of  Gentian  by  the  alpine 
streams,  the  groups  of  Venetian  Surrach  crop- 
ping out  of  the  alpine  rocks,  the  groves  of  May 
on  hill  and  mountain,  and  the  stately  groves  of  the 
forest  plain.  It  is  a  question  of  decree.  In  planting 
and  carrying  out  in  the  garden  the  same  things 
we  are  simply  learning  a  lesson  direct  from 
nature,  and  in  no  way  carrjing  out  a  mere 
fashion  or  fancy. 

The  expression  of  those  ideas  seems  to  some 
people  to  imply  that  one  must  allow  nettles  to  come 
into  the  windows,  and  the  garden  generally  to  be  a 
wilderness.  But  having  plants  in  natural  forms 
does  not  in  the  least  prevent  one  from  making  a 
straight  walk  along  a  straight  wall,  or  from  hav- 
ing the  necessary  wall  protection  for  one's  house. 
To  be  possessed  of  the  natural  and  artistic  idea 
does  not  prevent  us  from  using  common  sense  in 
the  disposition  of  the  ground  around  a  house. 

Many  people  think  that  once  given  a  garden 
wall  all  within  it  must  be  stiflF,  but  thatis  an  error. 
The  common  flat  way  of  arranging  is  not  in  any 
sense  the  Italian  or  the  beautiful  way  in  England  or 
in  other  countries,  as  we  see  in  various  countries 
where  the  presence  of  a  wall  does  not  preventthings 
being  grown  naturally  and  beautifully  any  more 
than  the  walls  of  a  room  in  Japan  prevent  the 
Japanese  from  preserving  the  natural  lines  of 
flowers,  or  a  European  lady  from  arranging  her 
flowers  in  simple  natural  ways.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  great  teacher  Nature  and  the  chinoise- 
riesof  decor.ators.  In  those  elaysthegardenor  was  the 
cypher  who  carried  out  the  ideas  of  the  architect, 
armed  with  the  shears  and  occasionally  with  a 
scythe  and  a  high  ladder,  when  the  poor  clipped 
trees  extended  for  miles  as  at  Versailles ;  or 
sometimes  he  had  a  pot  of  paint  to  colour 
beds  of  bricks  and  stones  (as  in  our  own  time 
at  Kensington).  The  landscape  art  was  not 
invented  by  Kent  or  Brown  or  any  of  those 
ol  1  writers  ;  it  was  the  simple  aspiration  after 
truth  and  nature.  As  Addison  wrote  (p.  23S) . 
"I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in 
my  opinion,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and 
diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is 
cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure  ;  and 
cannot  but  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks 
infinitely  more  delightful  than  all  the  little  laby- 
rinths of  the  most  finished  parterre."  This  view 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  taste,  but  absolutely 
true,  as  anybody  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
Art  knows. 

Having  disposed  of  the  garden  from  the  his- 
torical point  of  view — and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  authoress  has  done  her  best  with  the  original 
documents  and  sources  of  information  at  her  dis- 
posal, we  cannot  help  saying  that  the  publisher 
has  not,  we  think,  done  his  work  so  well.  A  pub- 
lisher who  has  passed  so  many  beautiful  books 
through  his  hands  as  Mr.  Quarritch  must  know 
that  these  "processes"  in  many  cases  give  no 
idea  of  the  things  they  represent,  and  that  they 
are  better  omitted  if  cuts  cannot  be  reproduced 
better  than,  for  instance,  the  one  of  Burghley 
(p.  206)  and,  indeed,  many  other  cuts  in  the  book, 
which  are  not  right  either  in  tone  or  distance,  or 
in  clearness.  The  process  also  means  the  use  of 
heavy-clayed  and  glazed  pajier,  which  is  so  very 
inferior  to  the  olti  paper  which  was  so  light  in 


the  hand.  These  heavy-clayed  papers  even  in- 
terfere with  the  binding,  as  the  books  printed  on 
them  cannot  be  bound  in  the  same  secure  way  as 
in  the  days  of  real  papsr. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

December  10. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  season  of  the  year, 
this  gathering  was  a  remarkably  good  one,  al- 
though in  ejuantity  there  was  again  a  falling  off 
The  greater  part  of  the  labours  of  the  day  fell 
upon  the  Orchid  committee,  before  which 
many  noteworthy  exhibits  were  presented.  On  this 
occasion  Cypripediums  predominated,  there  being 
some  of  the  rarest  kinds,  both  species  and  forms 
of  species,  as  well  as  hybrids,  to  be  seen.  Amongst 
these  were  several  of  the  very  choicest,  as  C.  in- 
signe  Sanderianum  and  C.  insigne  Sanderai,  two 
of  the  gems  of  this  old  species.  The  work  of  the 
fruit  committee  was  comparatively  light ;  there 
were  a  few  good  Apples  shown,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion the  honours,  both  in  size  and  quality,  be- 
longed to  the  Onions,  of  which  some  fine  examples 
came  from  two  of  the  best  known  growers.  The 
floral  committee  had  but  little  more  to  do  than 
the  fruit  committee.  Chrysanthemums  being  the 
strongest  feature,  of  which  there  was  a  most 
notable  exhibit  by  Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside,  of  a  rich 
yellow  variety,  tastefully  and  effectively  arranged 
in  a  vase  of  terracotta  colour.  Some  fir^^t-rate 
bush  plants  came  from  another  source,  and  also 
a  few  fine  late  blooms  of  the  Japanese  section. 

OrcMd  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

Dendrobium  Treaciieriandm. — A  most  dis- 
tinct species,  which  at  the  first  glance  would  not 
seem  to  have  any  or  but  little  affinity  to  this 
genus.  In  its  growth  it  resembles  more  a  Maxil- 
laria  than  a  Dendrobium,  the  bulbs  being  shoit 
and  stout,  surmounted  with  a  pair  of  leaves  cf 
great  substance,  but  which,  singular  to  say,  ap- 
pear to  be  disposed  to  partially  die  off.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  erect  spikes  which 
issue  from  the  apex  of  the  bulbs,  each  spike  bear- 
ing from  six  to  ten  flowers.  In  colour  these  are 
of  a  dark  vinous  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  lip, 
shading  off  to  rose  at  the  extremities,  (he  sepals 
and  petals  being  pale  rose,  toning  down  to  almost 
white  at  the  tips.  The  plant  bore  three  spikes  of 
fine  blooms.  A  noteworthy  fact  concerning  this 
Dendrobe  is  that  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Peter 
Veitch  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  in  their  Bornean 
expedition  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  collection. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to  the  following: — 

Masdevallia  macruka. — A  most  lovely  species, 
both  distinct  and  singular ;  the  flowers  each 
measured  10  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  sepals, 
being  in  colouring  of  a  rich  orange  tint,  shading 
off  towards  the  extremities  of  the  long  tail-like 
sepals  to  a  pale  gold  colour,  the  surface  of  the 
inner  portion  of  the  flower  being  profusely  spotted 
with  dark  maroon  spots.  From  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence. 

Calanthe  Harrissi  (C.  vestita  Turneri  x  C. 
Veitchi).--A  charming  and  singularly  unique 
hybrid,  having  the  bulbs  of  the  former  and  the 
flowers,  so  to  speak,  as  regards  form,  of  the  latter 
parent,  but  the  colour  pure  white,  very  chaste, 
with  the  faintest  possible  suspicion  of  pale  rose 
sufl'usion  traceable  here  and  there  ;  the  spike  is 
erect,  and  indicates  greater  vigour  with  age. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

LiKLio-CATTLEYA  Lady  Rothschild  (Cattloya 
Warscewiczi  x  Laelia  Perrini). — A  lovely  hybrid, 
the  sepals  and  petals  fully  0  inches  across,  in 
colour  a  soft  shade  of  rosy  mauve,  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  tint,  the  lip  at  its  bare  having  a  broad 
blotch  of  dark  crimson-purple  and  darker  veins, 
next  this  was  a  broad  band  of  pale  kmon-jellow, 
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which  stood  forth  in  decided  contrast  to  the  fore- 
going colour.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Oncidium  TIGRIS  um  yar. — A  well-marked  form 
of  this  Oncid,  with  the  labellum  broader  and 
richer  in  colour  than  usual  (a  deep  sulphur  shade), 
the  sepals  and  petals  barred  with  greenish  yellow 
on  a  bright  chocolate  ground.  From  Mr.  Ue  B. 
Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

CvPRiPEDiUM  AsHTONi  (C.  ciliolare  superbum 
X  C.  selligerum  majus). — A  bold  and  striking 
hybrid,  with  mottled  foliage,  and  a  tall  spike  of 
two  flowers  ;  the  lip  partook  greatly  of  C.  ciliolare 
in  form,  but  was  darker  in  colour,  the  broad 
petals  being  drooping,  as  in  its  other  parent,  but 
of  a  dark  vinous-purple  shade,  with  darker 
spots ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  also  of  considerable 
breadth,  with  dark  purplish  veins  on  a  light 
ground,  and  in  shape  somewhat  angular.  From 
Messrs.  W.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  three 
following  Orchids,  all  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
viz.,  AngriECum  pertusum,  which  in  growth  re- 
sembles the  dwarfer  Aerides  or  Vandas,  with  long 
slender  spikes  of  minute  white  flowers  ;  Mor- 
modes  Lawrenceanum,  a  distinct,  if  not  fhowy 
species,  flowers  pale  greenish  yellow  with  darker 
veins  ;  Masdevailia  pachyura,  a  email  and  dwarf 
species,  the  flowers  of  a  dark  bronzy  yellow  with 
golden  tips. 

Baron  Schrceder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  sent 
a  very  choice  and  varied  selection  of  Cypri- 
pediums  (cut  blooms),  all  of  which  were  re- 
markably fine  examples  and  of  excellent  colour. 
These  consisted  of  C.  insigne  Sanderianum  and  C. 
insigne  Sanderre  (two  fine  flowers),  C.  villosum 
superbum,  C.  Chamberlainianum  {fine  in  colour), 
C.  Niobe  (extra  strong),  C.  Stonei,  C.  T.  B.  Hay- 
wood (a  line  hybrid),  C.  southgatense,  C.  super- 
ciliolire,  C.  Spicerianum,  C.  Leeanum  princeps 
and  C.  Leeanum  superbum  (both  fine),  C.  Schrce- 
derianum,  0.  cardinals,  C.  Pitcherianum  (Williams' 
var. ),  C.  Galatea,  0.  Arthurianum,  C.  Charles- 
worthi,  C.  Harrisianum  superbum  and  C.  Dau- 
thieri  albino  (very  distinct).  To  this  most  in- 
teresting exhibit  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  contributed  an  exceedingly  choice  group, 
which  comprised  a  beautiful  example  of  Ljelio- 
Cattleya  Pallas  (Lseliacrispax  Cattleya  Dowiana), 
a  hybrid  which,  as  it  continues  to  gain  vigour, 
shows  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rich  colour- 
ing of  the  flowers,  notably  in  the  lip,  which  takes 
after  C.  Dowiana,  with  the  fringe  of  L.  crispa. 
Cypripediuminsigne  Sanderse,  of  which  two  sturdy 
plants  were  shown,  was  in  excellent  character. 
C.  Niobe,  a  charming  hybrid,  was  also  included 
along  with  C.  (Enono  (C  Sallieri  and  C.  Sallieri 
nigro  maculatum),  the  spotting  very  dark  and  dis- 
tinct. Cymbidium  Tracejanum,  with  a  bold  spike 
of  richly-coloured  flowers,  and  Dendrobium  sub- 
clausum  (to  which  a  botanical  certificate  was 
awarded  at  the  last  meeting)  were  also  included 
(silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed 
another  excellent  group,  in  which  the  following 
choice  hybrid  Calanthes  were  very  conspicuous, 
viz. ,  C.  Bryan,  C.  Wm.  Murray  and  C.  Victoria 
Regina  (soft  rose),  each  of  which  was  grouped 
together  in  a  basket,  thus  adding  to  the  efi'ect. 
Of  Cypripediums  there  were  C.  Pryorianum,  with 
some  afiinity  to  C.  Lathamianum,  but  darker,  show- 
ing also  C.  villosum  farther  removed.  The  "Oak- 
wood"  variety  of  C.  Calypso,  another  good 
hybrid,  as  well  as  the  extra-fine  forms  of  C. 
Leeanum,  as  seen  in  "  reticulatum,"  a  noble 
variety  and  quite  distinct,  with  its  massive 
pouch  and  the  bright  green  colouration  at  the 
base  of  the  dorsal  sepal  and  the  petals  ;  C.  .James 
Hamilton,  with  its  fine  dorsal  sepal  ;  Sander's 
var.,  another  good  form  of  this  prolific  hybrid  ; 
C.  nitons  (Sander's  var.) ;  C.  Donatianum,  with  a 
large  flower;  C.  Uhleinianum,  C.  Alcides  and  C. 
Clement  Moore  (C.  Dauthieri  x  C.  Leeanum),  a 
noteworthy  hybrid,  as  well  as  C.  Spicero-niveum, 
which  in  its  form  showed  its  afiinity  to  C.  niveum, 
but  the  colour  was  a  shade  of  rose-pink,  were  also 
shown.     Of  Odontoglots  there  was  O.  Schra?deri- 


anum,  which  improves  on  acquaintance,  the  pre- 
sent example  bearing  two  sturdy  spikes  from  the 
same  bulb.  O.  nevadense  and  O.  Wilckeanum 
were  both  shown  well,  likewise  O.  asp ersum.  Of 
botanical  curiosities,  a  note  should  be  made  of 
Restrepia  attenifera  and  Helcia  Eanguinolenta 
(silver  Banksian  medal). 

From  Mr.  Bennett-Poe,  Holmwood,  Cheshunt, 
came  a  most  suggestive  and  tasteful  arrangement 
of  Calanthe  Veitchi,  extra  fine  spikes,  and  of  deep 
rose  colour,  and  of  C.  vestila  rosea,  the  spikes  of 
which  were  also  of  great  vigour.  Both  of  these 
vars.  were  arranged  together  with  good  eS'ect. 
Lajlia  autumnalis,  fine  in  colour,  and  Vanda 
ccerulea,  with  two  fine  spikes  of  an  intensely  deep 
carulean  blue,  came  also  from  this  source  (silver 
Banksian  medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  showed  Lselia  rubescens,  a 
little  gem,  and  from  Mr.  H.  Tate,  Junr.,  Allerton 
Beeches,  Liverpool,  came  Cjpripedium  insigne, 
there  being  two  distinct  forms  in  the  one  pot,  the 
more  noteworthy  of  these  was  thit  in  which  the 
lower  sepal  was  quite  a  counterpart  of  the  dorsal 
one  ;  two  flowers  bore  this  character,  this  being 
the  second  year  in  which  this  possible  sport  had 
been  observed.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son, 
Upper  HoUoway,  showed  several  Cypripediums, 
including  C.  Sallieri,  with  extra  tine  blossoms  ; 
C.  insigne  Maulei,  C.  Leeanum  superbum,  in 
which  the  dorsal  sepal  was  of  extra  size  and  great 
purity;  C.  Pitcherianum  (Williams' var.),  recog- 
nised as  an  extra  fine  form  and  a  fitting  com- 
panion to  Cypripedium  Harrisianum  superbum. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore 
Hill,  showed  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi,  with 
one  very  large  flower,  the  dorsal  sepal  of  which 
was  even  larger  than  usual  ;  on  the  same  spike  was 
a  secondary,  but  malformed  flower,  in  which  the 
sepals  and  petals  were  strangely  commingled. 
Oncidium  Gravesianum  without  the  usual  bars  of 
yellow,  thus  making  it  distinct,  and  La'lia  rubes- 
cens came  also  from  this  source.  Messrs.  H.  Low 
and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  showed  an  attractive 
group  that  comprised  a  beautiful  example  of 
Cymbidium  Mastersianum  and  two  others  of  C. 
giganteum  in  the  way  of  C.  Traceyanum,  but 
paler  in  colour.  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  0. 
Roezli  were  both  staged  here;  also  Cypiipedium 
Niobe,  C.  Charlesworthi,  C.  insigne  (vars.),  and 
C.  Leeanum  (vars.). 

From  Mr.  Thos.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Man- 
chester, came  on  this  occasion  La4ia  elegans  no- 
bilis,  bearing  four  flowers  on  the  one  spike,  these 
being  distinct  in  colour,  a  rich  shade  of  dark 
copper,  suffused  with  purple,  and  the  lip  brighter 
than  usual.  L.  Tresideriana,  a  pretty  hybrid  of 
dwarf  growth,  as  well  as  some  very  fine  forms 
of  Cypripediums,  comprising  C.  Leeanum 
giganteum  grandiflorum,  the  appendices  to  the 
specific  name  of  which  must  speak  for  the  variety, 
a  very  fine  one  were  included  here.  C.  Leeanum 
superbum  (Stand  Hall  var.)  was  also  staged,  the 
pure  white  of  the  dorsal  sepal  being  a  distinctive 
feature  here.  Other  kinds  comprised  C.  Ariadne, 
C.  Niobe,  C.  plumosum,  C.  Lucienianum,  and  C. 
Rufus.  From  Mr.  Shoreland  Ball,  Earlscliffe, 
Bowden,  Cheshire,  came  Cypripedium  insigne 
SanderaJ,  an  extra  fine  flower,  of  rich  translucid 
colour,  C.  insigne  Ballianum,  in  which  the 
spotting  of  the  upper  sepal  extends  through  the 
pure  white  margin  ;  and  Cattleya  labiata  alba, 
of  fine  size  and  purity,  having  the  characteristic 
blotch  on  the  lip. 

Floral  Committee. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Chrysanthemum  Stkesa.— A  late  -  flowering 
decorative  kind  that  promises  well  for  cutting  at 
Christmas  time.  The  flowers  shown  had  been 
brought  forward  in  heat  in  order  to  show  it  at 
this  meeting.  It  belongs  to  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion, the  flowers  of  a  clear  soft  yellow  colour.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Briscoe-Ironside,  Burgess  Hill, 
Sus-ex. 

The  miscellaneous  contributions  were  very  few. 
Mr.  J.  Lyne,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Fierks,  Fox- 
bury,  Chislehurst,  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  a  group  of  dwarf,  well-flowered  plants 


of  Chrysanthemum  Jeanette  Sheehan.  This  is  a 
useful  late-flowering  kind,  which  can  bs  had  in 
bloom  up  till  February.  An  award  of  merit  was 
granted  it  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
this  year.  It  is  a  sport  from  Princess  Blanche, 
and  its  flowers  are  deep  buff-yellow  with  bronzy 
centre.  In  habit,  colour,  and  freedom  there  is 
much  to  recommend  it.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead, 
received  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  cut  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  show  and  decorative  varieties, 
the  exhibit  comprising  a  number  of  unnamed 
seedlings,  several  of  them  distinctly  promising,  but 
they  cannot  be  noted  when  shown  under  numbers, 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea  as  seen  in  this  exhibit  tends  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  very  much 
overrated.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  showed 
a  bunch  of  a  rich  yellow  incurved  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemum named  Ashanti,  al-:o  several  bunches 
of  Cannas,  notably  Queen  Charlotte  and  Alphonse 
Bouvier,  and  Chinese  Primulas  in  pots.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  a  vase  of  Anthurium  spathes,  arranged 
with  their  own  leafage  to  show  the  value  of  this 
class  of  plants  for  winter  decoration.  A  pan  of 
Primula  floribunda  in  profuse  blossom  came  from 
the  same  exhibitor.  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Dropmore 
Gardens,  showed  three  well  grown  and  flowered 
plants  of  the  shrubby  Oxalis  Ortgiesi,  a  species  not 
often  seen.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Holmwood, 
Cheshunt,  showed  another  fine  plant  of  Begonij 
Frcfbeli  incomparabilis  carrying  a  number  of 
brilliant  flowers. 

Fruit  Committee. 

For  the  time  of  year  the  exhibits  were  fairly 
numerous,  and  vegetables  (Onions  especially)  wera 
good.  Most  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
were  present,  to  express  their  good  wishes  to  the 
secretary,  this  being  his  last  otiioial  appearance  at 
Westminster. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

Victoria  Borecole,  a  very  fine  type  of  Scotch 
Kale  from  Messrs.  Dobbie,  Rothesay.  It  is  a  selec- 
tion of  their  Dwarf  Green  Borecole,  a  close-growinj 
kind,  and  very  hardy.  The  committee  desired  it 
to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial. 

Mr.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury,  sent 
thirty  dishes  of  Onions,  all  good,  half  being 
sown  outside,  the  other  portion  having  been  raised 
under  glass.  The  heaviest  were  Ailsa  Craig,  Im- 
proved Spanish,  Rousham  Park,  Improved  Wrox- 
ton,  AngloSpinish,  Veitch's  Main  Crop,  South- 
ampton Champion,  Banbury,  Sutton's  Al 
Crimson  Globe,  Southport  Globe,  Lord  Keeper  and 
Improved  Pinesfield.  The  same  varieties  were 
staged  in  the  smaller  bulbs  grown  under  ordinary 
culture,  but  equally  good.  A  silver  Knightian 
medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  staged  a  large  collection  of  vegetables, 
very  fine  Onions  in  twenty  lots,  a  few  Champion 
Leeks  and  large  Savoy  Cabbages,  with  green 
curled  Scotch  Kales.  The  Onions  were  of  good 
shape,  heavy  and  sound,  the  best  being  Royal 
Jubilee,  ToUingstone  Park,  Concord,  Sandy  Prizj, 
Veitch's  Main  Crop,  Neill's  Advancer  and  Cocoa- 
nut.  Beet  was  staged  in  eight  varieties,  but 
some  kinds — notably  Dell's  Crimson — were  much 
too  coarse.  Silver  Banksian  medal.  Messrj. 
Dobbie  staged  a  group  of  their  Kales,  these  being 
noticeable  lor  the  beautiful  curled  leaves  and  com- 
pact giowth.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son 
sent  a  new  seedling  Tomato  —  Warden  Park 
Favourite— but  too  much  like  the  Old  Red.  It 
was  asked  to  be  sent  for  trial.  Fruits  of  the  tree 
Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea)  were  sent 
by  Messrs.  Curtis  Sandford  and  Co.,  Torquay. 
Messrs.  Laxton,  Bedford,  sent  a  new  Apple,  Bed- 
ford Scarlet,  of  nice  appearance,  but  too  ripe. 
Mr.  Empson,  Ampthill  House  Gardens,  sent  some 
Apples,  which  the  committee  considered  good 
examples  of  Pearfon's  Plate  and  Fearns  Pippin. 
Mr.  Easton,  Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield,  sent  three 
dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  fair  samples  of  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  The  Queen  (rather  small),  and  Em- 
peror Alexander.  Messrs.  Jarman,  Chard,  sent  a 
new  Apple,  Crimson  King,  stated  to  be  a  late 
variety,  but  the  fruits  sent  were  past  their  best. 
It  promises  to  be  a  good    market  fruit.     Trees 
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were  also  sent  to  show  growth,  which  was  remark- 
ably strong.  Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens, 
Newbury,  pent  a  new  seedling  dessert  Apple  of 
merit,  a  pale  coloured  fruit  of  brisk  flavour,  and  a 
good  keeper.  This  will  be  useful  as  a  good  late 
fruit.  Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens,  Esher, 
eent  a  large  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Hogg  rose  and 
proposed  that — 

This  committee  desires  to  record  its  high  sense  of 
the  valuable  services  which  Mr.  Barroi  has  rendered 
to  it  during  his  long  occupation  of  the  position  of 
secretary,  from  which  he  is  now  retiring,  and  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  distinction  of  having  been  placed 
by  the  council  on  the  rull  of  honnrary  Fellows  of  the 
Bojal  Horticultural  Society,  The  committee  will 
also  heartily  welcome  him  to  a  seit  at  this  table, 
and  expresses  an  earnest  hope  that  he  may  long  enjoy 
health  and  linppines?,  and  find  many  opportunities  for 
continuing  to  render  distinguished  service  to  horticul- 
ture and  to  the  society. 

As  the  oldest  member,  Dr.  Hogg  testified  to 
Mr.  Barron's  great  abilities,  his  love  of  the  work, 
and  the  w<y  he  had  done  his  duty  in  every  way. 
Mr.  Smith,  Mentmore,  seconded  the  motion.  Mr. 
Barron,  in  reply,  thanked  those  present,  and  feel- 
ingly mentioned  the  interest  he  had  taken  iu  the 
society,  and  his  regret  at  leaving  Chiswick 
where  he  haa  been  for  thirty-eight  years.  Thirty 
years  ago  that  day  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  fruit  committee.  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon,  pro- 
posed a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman, 
this  being  the  lash  meeting  of  the  year.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Balderson,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  a  meeting  of  the 
general  committee  was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  when  Mr.  B.  Wynne  presided.  The 
minute?  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  and  some  routine  business  arising 
out  of  the  correspondence  having  been  disposed 
of,  it  was  announced  that  the  prize  money  awarded 
at  the  recent  December  show  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £.51.  4?.  6J.  exclusive  of  medals.  The 
awards  made  by  the  arbitration  committee  at  the 
same  show  were  confirmed.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Geo.  Gordon,  it  was  resolved  that  in  future  all 
classes  in  which  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  are 
required  to  be  shown  on  boards,  that  the  boards 
for  twelve  blooms  be  of  the  following  dimensions, 
28  inches  by  21  inches,  height  in  front  3|  inches, 
height  at  back  7  inches,  holes  to  be  7  inches  apait 
from  centre  to  centre. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society  will 
be  held  on  Monday,  February  24  next.  In  1S96 
the  following  exhibitions  will  be  held  :  —  Early 
Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  &c.,  on  September  9, 
10  and  11.  Early  Chrysanthemums,  October  (i, 
7  and  8.  Jubilee  show,  November  3.  4,  5  and  6. 
Late  Chrysanthemums,  December  1,  2  and  3. 
New  members  were  elected  bringing  up  the 
total  for  the  year  to  1.53.  The  following  societies 
were  admitted  in  aifiliation,  St.  Botolph  (Col- 
chester), Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  the 
Newton  Abbott  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  the 
East  of  Fife  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


The  floral  committee  of  this  society  held  the 
last  of  its  meetings  for  the  present  season  on 
Wednesday  last  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  when 
Mr.  T.  Bevan  presided. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  date  there  were 
only  a  few  exhibitors,  the  principal  collection 
coming  from  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  who 
was  awarded  a  small  silver  medal  for  a  collection 
of  cut  blooms  on  boards  and  in  bottles  comprising 
many  novelties  of  recent  introduction. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 

Mrs.  R.  VV.  E.  Murray.— A  very  fine  globular 
Jai)anese  variety,  deeply  built,  and  very  compact. 
The  florets  are  narrow  and  intermingling,  and  the 
variety  was  presented  in  very  fine  form  by  Mr.  R. 
\V.  E.  Murray,  of  Blackford  House,  Edinburgh. 

Je.\nnette  Sjikaiian — As  a  decorative  and 
market  variety  this  yellow  buff  sport  from  Prin- 


oesse  Blanche  will  no  doubt  be  useful.    Shown  by 
Mr.  D  Sheahan. 

Goldfield,  a  loose  decorative  Japanese  in- 
curved, of  deep  golden  yellow,  was  requested  to 
be  shown  again.  Among  other  novelties  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Shea,  white,  shaded  yellow  ;  H.  W.  Rieman,  a 
golden  yellow  Japanese  incurved,  of  American 
origin,  and  Marie  Valleau,  another  from  the  same 
source,  a  Japanese  incurved,  were  attractive. 
Mention  might  also  be  made  of  Exposition 
d' Arras,  Bellem,  and  Mme.  Eugene  Mereier. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Pear  President  Barabe.— Ihave  sent  you  to- 
day some  fruits  of  this  new  late  Pear.  I  think 
you  will  find  it  of  first-rate  quality.  Pears  grown 
in  1S94  ripened  at  the  end  of  January,  1895.  The 
first  time  this  Pe.ar  fruited  with  me  was  in  1894. 
It  is  a  delightful  surprise  to  find  a  Pear  of  such 
excellence  ripe  and  in  good  condition  at  the  end 
of  January.  The  flesh  is  melting,  very  sweet  and 
juicy,  somewhat  resembling  Winter  Nelis.  I 
should  think  after  an  average  normal  season  it 
would  be  ripe  at  Christmas. — Wm.  Allan,  Gmi- 
ton  Park,  Norivich. 

*»*  A  true  Pear,  good  in  form  and  good  in 
flavour  even  compared  with  the  excellent  Winter 
Nelis.  We  say  a  true  Pear  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  kinds  that  waste  precious  space  in  our  gar- 
dens, such  as  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  Beurrt?  Ranee,  &c. — Ed. 

Grevillea  Thelemanniana. — It  is  a  good 
many  years  since  the  Cape  and  Australian 
plants  occupied  the  first  place  in  public  favour 
among  indoor  plants  ;  yet  there  are  still  a  few 
left  behind,  survivals  of  the  fittest  no  doubt,  and 
of  these  this  Grevillea  ij  one.  It  is  a  native  of 
West  Australia  and  was  introduced  in  1838. 
Both  as  a  flowering  and  as  a  foliage  plant  it  has 
recommendations.  The  leaves  are  bright  green 
and  are  cut  up  into  numerous  linear  segments. 
The  flowers,  although  produced  more  or  less 
throughout  the  year  are  most  abundant  from 
October  on  throughout  the  winter.  They  are 
borne  in  dense,  pendent  clusters,  terminating  the 
branches,  and  are  of  a  deep  rosy  red  at  the  base, 
where  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  inflated,  the  four 
petals  being  however,  of  a  yellowish  shade.  The 
style  is  conspicuous  with  its  long,  red  stalk  and 
orange-coloured  stigma.  When  young,  this  Gre- 
villea should  be  stopped  occasionally  to  secure  a 
bushy  habit ;  it  strikes  readily  from  cuttings. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum.  —How  beautiful  this 
Jessamine  is  as  seen  in  full  bloom  coveiing  a 
goodly  space  of  wall  at  this  dull  season  of  the 
year  !  I  do  not  mean  when  each  shoot  is  stiffly 
tied  or  nailed  with  mathematical  precision,  but 
rather  as  seen  when  allowed  comparative  freedom 
of  growth  —  the  main  stems  fastened,  and  the 
young  flowering  shoots  dangling  and  swaying  in 
the  breeze.  I  admit  that  during  the  summer  it  is 
anything  but  an  object  of  beauty — far  from  de- 
serving a  wall  at  that  season  but  to  obviate  this 
dulness  I  allow  Tropieolum  speciosum  to  ramble 
and  festoon  itself  over  it,  so  that  almost  as  soon 
as  the  spring  pruning  is  done,  the  Jessamine  is 
clothed  with  soft  and  delicate  green  Ic-ves,  and 
subsequently  with  strings  of  glowing  bloom,  in- 
termixed and  followed  by  a  crop  of  lovely  blue 
berries,  and  ere  the  sere  leaves  have  dropped  the 
Jasminum  again  bursts  out  into  bloom.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  those  who  may  not  have  as 
yet  associated  these  two  plants  in  this  way— or 
something  similar — to  do  so  on  walls  or  in  the 
open— or  both — and  they  will  not  regret  it. — J.  R. 

The  yellow  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris 
aurea).— The  number  of  Pines  with  variegated  or 
coloured  foliage  is  small,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  no 
particular  value.  The  yellow  Scotch  Pine  is, 
however,  an  exception,  and  is  distinctly  useful 
for  the  colour  it  gives  in  winter.  It  is  curious 
that  it  is  at  this  season  only  that  its  foliage  is 
noticeably  difl'erent  in  hue  from  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary Scotch  Pine,  and  when  the  leaves  of  most 
evergreens  are  putting  on   a  deeper   autumnal 


green  this  Pine  is  only  beginning  to  assume  its 
livelier  dress.  The  golden  colour  is  deep  and 
rich,  and,  unlike  the  colour  varieties  of  many 
hardy  plants,  does  not  in  any  way  suggest  ill- 
health.  Compared  in  habit  with  the  common 
Scotch  Pine,  it  is  dwarfer  and  more  compact.  It 
is,  therefore,  better  adapted  for  the  garden  than 
the  park.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  varieties 
pygmaE-a  and  nana,  both  rounded,  pretty  bushes  a 
few  feet  high  ;  they  do  not  differ  in  colour  of  leaf 
from  the  ordinary  form.  All  three  are  propa- 
gated by  grafting  on  seedlings  of  the  Scotch 
Pine.— B. 

Thyraacanthus  rutilans.— This'  beautiful 
winter  flowering  plant  is  seldom  seen  in  good  con- 
dition nowadays.  It  used  to  be  largely  grown 
and  much  prized  for  its  brightly  coloured  flowers 
at  this  dull  season  of  the  year,  making  the  stove 
and  intermediate  houses  look  gay  in  conjunction 
with  Poinsettias,  Aphelandras,  &o.  Nothing  can 
be  prettier  or  more  graceful  in  its  way  than  this 
plant  when  well  grown  and  abundantly  flowered. 
Plants  about  a  foot  high  grown  in  5-inch  pots  and 
with  nine  to  twelve  scarlet  panicles  18  inches  long, 
form  splendid  subjects  for  vases  and  for  dinner 
table  decoration.  It  also  forms  a  very  pretty 
picture  in  the  intermediate  house  just  now,  the 
plants  being  slightly  elevated  and  the  interstices 
tilled  in  with  Eulalia  japonica,  which  associates 
well  with  it.  Plants  should  be  raised  from  cuttings 
rooted  in  heat  in  spring,  grown  on  until  put  into 
5  inch  and  6  inch  pots  by  the  middle  of  June. 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months,  and  given  all 
the  sunlight  possible,  with  abundance  of  air  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  wood.  The  plants  should 
be  put  into  an  intermediate  house  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  they  will  immediately  show  for 
flower.  Thyrsaoanthua  rutilans  is  a  native  of 
Central  America,  and  was  introduced  in  1851. — 
J.  G. 


Proposed  Palm  house  at  Battersea  Park. 
— The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  recom- 
mended :  "  That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being 
submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  required  by  the  statute,  the  Council  do 
authorise  an  expenditure  of  £2000  for  the  erection 
of  a  Palm  house  at  Battersea  Park,  in  accordance 
with  the  design  prepared  by  the  architect  ;  and 
that  inasmuch  as  the  chairman  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee is  of  opinion  that  the  work  is  one  which 
the  Works  Department  is  not  in  a  position  to 
execute  with  special  advantage  to  the  Council, 
the  committee  be  authorised  to  invite  tenders.'' 
Mr.  Beachcroft  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  That 
the  Council,  having  regard  to  the  increasing  de- 
mands upon  it  in  regaid  to  open  spaces  both  on 
capital  and  maintenance  accounts,  is  not  prepared 
to  undertake  the  cost  of  erectmg  a  Palm  house  at 
Battersea  Paik."  Colonel  Rotton  seconded  the 
amendment,  which  was  carried  by  70  votes  to  28. 


Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institutlor . 

— We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  committeo 
of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
have  received  the  sum  of  £257  3s.  5i.,  being  a 
proportionate  amount  of  the  fund  raised  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Thom- 
son, of  Clovenfords,  to  be  invested  and  know  n 
henceforth  as  the  "  Wm.  Thomson  Memorial 
Fund." 


Eludiaiit.~The  Tlevue  HorticoU.  Publi.-hed  at 
26,  Ruo  Jacob,  Paris. 

ISTames  of  plants. — M.  Lorevzen. — 1,  Lastrea 
Siebtldi,  a  native  of  Japan ;  2.  Cyrt3mium  caTy«»- 
tideum,  native  of  Japan,  China,  Himalayas,  Neilghfr- 

ries,  Kaffraria,  &c. F.  .^Hen.— Probably  Amarj Ilia 

formosissima,  or  it  may  be  a  Vallotta. 

names  of  fruit.— C.  Quin. — 1,  Pear  Marie 
Louise  ;  2,  rotten  ;  3,  Glou  Morceau  ;  4,  Beurre  d' Arem- 

berg. Ernest    Shore. —  I.    Newton    VV  order;    2, 

Golden  Knble  ;  3,  Margil ;  4,  Old  Nonpareil ;  !>.  Maiie 

Louise  d'Uccle;  0,  Beuno  Bachelier. J.  Ciooli. — 

Ladv  llcnniker. J.  E.  D'lVJes.—l,  Apple  King  of 

the  Pipfins  2,  Foar  Beurre  d'Aremberg  ;  3;  Pi  ar  Glou 
Mcrcean.         0.  R. — Too  rotten. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


PRUNING  LA.TE-PLANTED  ROSES. 

A  GOOD  many  Roses  are  planted  after  the  new 

year,  and  it  is  an  important  question  whether 

they  should  be  pruned  before  or  after  planting. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  pruning  should  be 

done  first,  as  the  sooner  this  is  done  after  the 

close  of  the  old  year  the  better  the  plants  will 

flower.     Plants  that  are  pruned  at  the  beginning 

of  January,  and  not  planted  until  the  end  of 

February  or  March,  will  have  time  to  recover 

from  the  operation.     There  is  no  fear  of  those 

planted  late,  starting  into  growth  early  enough 

for  the  frost  to  injure  them,  because  the  check 

to   the  roots  is  sufficient  to  prevent  an  early 

growth,  but  there  is  a  risk  of  the  roots  receiving 

a  check  when  the  branches  are  hard  cut  back 

just   as   the   warmer   weather   induces   greater 

activity   in   the  roots.     Plants   pruned   before 

being  planted  grow  away  more  vigorously  than 

those  that  have  to  be  planted  and  pruned  with 

but  a  short  interval  between.     I  think  it  better 

to  prune   but  very  moderately  in  the  case  of 

strong  growers,  and  in  the  case  of  weak  ones 

not  at  all.     I  have  had  very  satisfactory  results 

the  first  year  from  standards  that  have  not  been 

pruned  at  all  both  in  the  first  and  second  lot  of 

tiowers,  and  I  have  not  experienced  any  difliculty 

afterwards   in    getting  the    head  into    shape. 

With  regard  to  late  planting,  I   would  prefer 

not  to  plant  from  the  middle  of  December  till 

the   middle  of   February.     Of  course,  a   good 

deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  weather   during 

that  time,  but,  taking   the  seasons  generally, 

Roses  are  better  for  not  being  disturbed  during 

that  time.     Rather  than  plant  during  that  time 

I   would   prefer  to  get  the  plants  home,  and 

after  pruning  them  to  lay  them  carefully  in  on 

a  warm  border,  covering  the  roots  with  leaf  soil 

or  fine  sandy  earth.     Treated  in  this  way,  the 

plants  may  be  lifted  at  the  end  of  February 

with  safety,  and  if  carefully  planted  will  flower 

as  early  and  as  freely  as  those  that  are  planted 

in  the  autumn  and  pruned  in  early  spring.   There 

is  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  Roses,  whether 

established  or  recently  planted,  are  pruned  too 

ejirl}'.       As    a    consequence    the    newly-made 

growth  suffers  both  from  cold  wind  and  attacks 

of  insect  pests.     As  locality  and  position  vary 

considerably,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  9,  date  when 

the  pruning  may  generally  be  done  with  safety. 

The  third  week  in  March  is  ciuite  early  enough 

in  the  west  of  England,  and  in  colder  parts  of 

the   country  a  week  or  ten  days  later  will  be 

fc  und  suitable.  J.C.Clarke. 


given  larger  pots  if  they  want  them.  After  this 
they  have  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  to  enable  the 
roots  to  get  established  in  the  new  soil.  After 
two  or  three  weeks  of  this  treatment  they  are 
lifted  out  and  stood  along  the  back  of  the  frame, 
which  is  just  high  enough  to  prevent  the  sun 
reaching  the  pots.  Yet  most  of  the  stem  and 
branches  have  the  benefit  of  full  exposure  to  the 
eun.  The  excellent  condition  of  the  plants  which 
I  have  seen  so  treated  shows  that  the  roots  appre- 
ciate the  cool  position  they  occupy.  I  have 
never  seen  this  Rose  making  such  satisfactory 
growth  and  such  clean  and  handsome  foliage  as 
in  the  case  under  notice.  All  the  flower-buds 
formed  up  to  the  middle  of  September  are  re- 
moved, this,  of  course,  helping  the  plants 
to  get  strong  and  well  furnished  with  growth 
that  will  produce  flowers  during  the  winter. 
I  am  satisfied  from  my  own  practice  and  what  I 
have  seen  in  a  few  other  places  that  cultivators 
generally  keep  their  plants  of  Tea  Roses  in  pots 
too  small  by  hard  pruning  and  confining  the 
roots  in  too  small  pots.  When  such  varieties  as 
the  one  here  referred  to  and  Isabella  Sprunt,  Dr. 
Grill,  Adam,  Alba  rosea,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte 
are  grown  in  r2inch  or  14-inch  pots,  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  number  of  flowers  they  will  pro- 
duce if  given  a  suitable  temperature  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  What  such  plants 
want  is  a  good  rest  during  the  summer.  They 
must  be  removed  at  the  beginning  of  June  to  a 
waim  and  sheltered  position  in  the  open  air  and 
the  pots  plunged  in  coal  ashes,  or  else  some  long 
dry  litter  packed  closely  between  them.  W.  A. 
Richardson  is  another  Rose  that  responds  admir- 
ably to  this  kind  of  treatment  if  care  is  taken  to 
preserve  the  young  shoots  that  spring  up  from 
the  bottom,  removing  some  of  the  oldest  growths 
to  make  room  for  them.  The  newly- made 
shoots  produce  the  largest  and  best  -  formed 
flowers,  and  a  few  plants  of  these  in  bloom  at  the 
end  of  February  are  something  to  see  and  re- 
member. J-  C.  Clakke. 


Japanese  of  great  size,  colour  golden  bronze  ;  Wm. 
Slogrove,  a  golden  yellow  Japanese,  incurving  m 
form  ;  Olive  Oclee,  golden  bronze,  a  Japanese  in- 
curved, but  heavier  in  build  than  the  preceding, 
and  Miss  Phyllis  Fowler,  a  pale  yellow  incurved. 

These  are  but  a  selection  from  a  vast  number 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  during  the  sea- 
son of  1895.  Probably  many  others  not  mentioned 
may  ultimately  prove  to  be  equally  good,  but  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  selection  of  the  best  novel- 
ties the 'first  season  is  always  attended  with  some 
uncertainty.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to 
show  that  our  growers,  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, are  deeply  interested  in  the  work. 

C.  H.-r. 


Chrysanthemums. 


ROSE  CATHERINE  MERMET. 
I  no  not  know  how  this  Rose  is  grown  in  Paris, 
but  I  do  know  that  there  is  no  more  suitable  or 
beautiful  Rose  for  pot  culture,  or  for  that  matter 
f  jr  planting  out  in  small  greenhouses  when  there 
is  no  room  for  more  vigorous  growing  varieties. 
Near  to  where  I  write  there  is  an  amateur  grower 
who  has  only  room  enough  for  some  half  a  dozen 
pot  Koses,  and  his  selection  is  confined  entirely  to 
Catherine  Mermet.  From  these  and  from  anoSher 
plant  growing  in  a  narrow  border  in  the  green- 
house he  secures  a  supply  of  Roses  all  the  winter. 
The  greenhouse  of  course  is  a  warm  one,  the  tem- 
perature in  cold  weather  being  .50°.  I  may  men- 
tion the  pot  Roses  get  special  treatment.  Early 
in  the  summer  they  are  pruned  rather  bard  and 


NEW  ENGLISH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Although  so  many  of  the  novelties  of  each  season 
are  either  Continental  or  American  seedlings,  we 
have  this  year  had  some  splendid  contributions 
from    our  own   raisers.     Mr.   C.    E.    Shea,    Mr. 
Briecoe-Ironside,  Mr.  Weeks,  Mr.  W.  Seward  and 
the   ordinary   trade    growers   are    proving    their 
capacity,  so  far  as  cUmatic  conditions  will  permit, 
to  compete  with  all  comers.     Indeed,  some  of  the 
triumphs  of  their  cultural  skill  as  exhibited  this 
season  prove  that  their  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  exhibitor  has  served  them  m 
excellent  stead  in  the  interesting  work  of  seedling 
production.     Among    the    choicest    novelties    ot 
purely   English   origin,  the  following  have  been 
shown  in  fine  form  this  season  :  Miss  Alice  Love, 
a  white  Japanese  ;  Emily  Silsbury,  also  a  whrte 
Japanese;    Lady   Randolph,   a  fine   purple-aina- 
ranth  variety  of  the  same  section  ;  Lady  Esttier 
Smith,  a  white  Japanese  incurved  ;  Mrs.  Charles 
Bhck,  another  pure  white  Japanese  ;  D.  B.  Crane, 
a  deep  golden  amber  incurved  ;  Edith  Tabor,  a 
grand  yellow  Japanese  ;  John  Seward,  a  Japanese, 
colour  canary-yellow  ;  Dorothy  Seward,  pale  crim- 
son, tinted  carmine,  with  reverse  of  gold,  a  so  a 
Japanese;    Mrs.    J.    Shrimpton,    orange-yellow, 
streaked  crimson,  also  of  Japanese  form  ;  Lady 
Byron,  a  pure  white  Japanese  ;  Piccinino,  a  pretty 
ijompon,  colour  rosy  purple,  with  silvery  reverse  ; 
Dorothy  Gibson,   a  reflexed    variety    of    golden 
vellow  ';  Kentish  White,  a  Japanese  incurved,  the 
name  of  which  indicates  its  colour  ;  Duchess  of 
Fife,   another  white    variety  ;    Maggie    Shea,   a 
canary-yellow  Japanese;  Mrs.  B. -Ironside,  salmon- 
blush,  an  incurved  Japanese  of  good  form  ;   Mrs. 
H    Weeks,  the  largest  white  Japanese  shown  as 
vet ;  Arona,  reddish  crimson,   a  Japanese  ;  Mrs. 
Hume  Long,  very  large,  a  rosy  amaranth  Japan- 
ese   incurved  ;    Mrs.    Hermann    Kloss,     another 


Striking  Chrysanthemums.— There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  much  of  the  success  or  otherwise 
in  growing  Chrysanthemums  either  of  the  show  or 
decorative  section  depends  on  the  preparatory 
treatment  the  old  stools  receive  previous  to  the 
cuttings  being  taken  oS'.  How  often  are  cuttings 
taken  from  plants  that  have  been  huddled  to- 
gether as  thickly  as  Beans  in  a  field,  becoming 
thereby  weak  and  sickly.  Of  course,  these  im- 
prove when  brought  to  the  light  and  air,  but  they 
never  can  acquire  that  sturdy  and  vigorous  consti- 
tution which  is  the  only  guarantee  for  a  healthy 
plant  and  high  quality  blooms.  Where  frames 
can  be  spared  the  best  plan  is  to  select  several 
stools  of  each  sort  from  plants  that  have  not  been 
crowded  together,  and  to  place  them  therein  in 
December.  Here,  with  judicious  covering  in  sharp 
weather  and  abundance  of  air  on  fine  days,  the 
growth  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  Sprmging 
up  strong  from  the  b^se  of  the  stools,  many  ot 
them  will  have  a  good  percentage  of  roots  to 
start  with,  and  good  plants  will  soon  be  formed. 
Although  January  and  February  are  soon  enough 
for  taking  cuttings  for  large  blooms  or  ordinary 
bush  plants,  the  end  of  November,  or  at  the  latest 
the  first  week  in  December,  is  the  correct  date  tor 
taking  them  for  the  production  of  fine  specimeri 
plants.  Taken  then,  the  plants  are  ready  to  pot 
into  6-inch  pots  by  the  middle  of  January,  and 
thus  have  a  long  season  of  growth.— J.  C. 

Chrysanthemnm  L.  Canning.— Though  this 
is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  as  a  mid-season  variety,  its  great 
value  lies  in  its  late  blooming.  Its  merits  in  this 
respect  were  well  shown  in  a  large  group  consist- 
ing of  this  variety  alone,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  held  at  the  Aquarium  on  December  .J. 
The  plants  were  dwarf,  yet  each  carried  a  number 
of  good  blooms,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
(and  later  still)  are  invaluable  for  cutting.  Its 
value  in  this  respect  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  though  the  flowers  are  large,  they  are  by 
no  means  lumpy,  and  do  not  become  tinged  with 
nink  as  the  blooms  of  some  varieties  do  towards 
the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  an  American-raised 
variety  and  was  distributed  in  1S88,  so  that  itj  is, 
as  Chrysanthemums  go,  by  no  means  a  novelty. 
A  good  companion  to  this  appears  likely  to  be 
Golden  Dart,  to  which  an  award  of  inerit 
was  granted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  It  was  also  given  a  first-class 
certificate  by  the  floral  committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
valuable  variety  for  cutting,  the  flowers  standing 
up  well  on  good  stout  stems.— T. 

New  American  Chrysanthemums.  —  On 
nages  442  and  443  Mr.  C.  Harman-Payne  gives  a 
list  of  these,  remarking  that  the  iricurved  Japan- 
ese section  seems  likely  to  receive  large  additions 
from  this  list.  Apparently  Mr.  Payne  is  quotmg 
from  the  American  catalogues,  for,  havmg  grown 
nearly  the  whole  of  those  mentioned,  1  re- 
gret to  say  that  although  there  are  a  few  very 
promising  varieties  among  the  1.S95  n°f '  >^^^; 
the  majority  are  not  worth  growmg  for  further 
trial.  Correctly  speaking,  they  are  not  all 
American  varieties,  several  being  .ntrcduct.ons 
from  Japan  via  California.  The  catalogue  de- 
scriptions are  very  misleading  to  the  Ergbsh 
arower  Fisher's  Torch  is  described  as  producing 
large  blooms,  when  in  reality  it  is  a  medium-stzed 
decorative  variety,  but  the  colour  ,s  very  strikmg  . 
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Miss  M.  M.  Johnson  and  Radiance  were  sent  as 
early  October-blooming  varieties,  when  with  us 
they  are  now  (December  9)  at  their  best.  Mies 
H.  Robinson  can  hardly  be  considered  an  1895  va- 
riety, having  been  grown  In  this  country  the 
previous  season.  One  of  the  largest  American 
growers  informs  me  privately  that  he  considers 
this  "  the  finest,  most  remarkable  and  valuable 
variety "  he  has.  Early  in  November  he  cut 
and  disposed  of  1000  blooms  at  Is.  each,  wholesale. 
With  us  this  variety  is  not  a  success,  neither  can 
it  be  considered  an  early  variety  ;  the  early  crown 
bud,  which  the  American  growers  "take,"  with 
us  fails  to  expand. — W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Coarse  Chrysanthemum  blooms.— I  quite 
agree  with  "  H.  S."  in  his  remarks  on  page  443 
respecting  the.se,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  write  them  down.  Nearly  all  judges 
profess  to  object  to  coarse  blooms,  but  still  it  is 
these  to  which  prizes  and  certificates  are  awarded, 
irrespective  of  colour.  In  the  matter  of  colour  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  Americans  ;  with 
them  it  is  the  first  consideration,  and  flowers  are 
judged  in  that  country  for  their  decorative  value 
only.  Can  anyone  realise  what  a  "beautiful" 
effect  a  vase  of  large  blooms  of,  say.  International, 
Miss  Ethel  Addison,  or  Mrs.  C.  W.  Clarke  would 
have  ?  I  do  not  write  against  large  flowers  in 
general  ;  far  from  it.  Bold  and  handsome  blooms 
should  be  encouraged,  for  they  show  superior  cul- 
ture, but  coarse,  dull-coloured  blooms  should  not 
be  pointed  higher  than  slightly  smaller,  brightly- 
oiloured  ones.  The  large,  handsome  blooms  of 
Mme.  Carnot,  Mutual  Friend,  Col.  Smith,  Ph.tbus, 
Wilfrid  Marshal,  and  others  that  could  be  men- 
tioned cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  I  admit  there 
are  two  varieties  which  sometimes  lose  points  if 
lacking  in  colour,  viz.,  Viviand  Morel  and  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  particularly  the  latter,  but  such  as  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lees,  Rose  Wynne,  and  International, 
which  were  sent  out  as  coloured  varieties,  can  be 
shown  with  success  if  only  of  a  dull  or  dirty  white. 
Flowers  should  be  grown  for  their  beauty,  and 
there  is  very  little  in  the  varieties  mentioned  by 
"  H.  S.,"  excepting,  perhaps,  Van  den  Heede,  and 
I  must  differ  from  "  H.  S."  when  he  says  this  is 
the  ugliest  of  all  the  coarse  flowers.  From  the  late 
buds  the  blooms  are  distinctly  pretty,  but  the 
colour  is  not  one  that  shows  to  advantage  in  such 
a  building  as  the  Aquarium. — W.  J.  Godfrey. 


flowering,  as  in  the  case  of  an  early  frost  in  Oc- 
tober the  plants  have  ample  time  to  thaw  before 
the  sun  strikes  upon  them  owing  to  their  position. 
I  do  not  pinch  the  points  out  of  the  shoots,  but 
allow  them  to  grow  away  freely.  Ryecroft  (ilory 
heads  the  list  of  outdoor  varieties  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  early  Chrysanthemums  we 
have.  The  colour  is  a  rich  yellow,  suffused  with 
bronze.  It  grows  4  feet  high  and  fully  a  yard 
through.  Mme.  Eulalie  Morel  has  deep  cerise 
golden  shaded  blossoms,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  early-flowering  Japanese.  Arthur  Crepey  is 
an  improved  Mme.  Desgrange  ;  it  flowers  later 
too.  The  flower-stalks  are  longer,  and  therefore 
more  valuable  for  cutting  ;  the  colour  is  primrose- 
yellow.  Comtesse  Fouchier  de  Cariel  is  the  best 
of  bronze-coloured  varieties.  General  Hawkes, 
crimson-amaranth  ;  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  lilac- 
mauve  Japanese;  M.  G.  Grunerwald,  Montagu, 
rich  purple-crimson  ;  Roi  des  Pri^coces,  crimson, 
one  of  the  best  of  outdoor  varieties  ;  Samuel  Bar- 
low, bright  salmon-pink ;  Viconitesse  d'Avene, 
rose  colour,  free  and  good  in  every  way  ;  and 
Mrs.  Conway,  primrose-yellow,  are  all  good  out- 
door varieties.  E.  M. 


OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Though  the  list  of  varieties  (p.  451)  is  a  fairly 
good  one  for  giving  bloom  out  of  doors,  I  think 
a  much  better  selection  can  be  made  from  more 
modern  raised  varieties.  Like  the  indoor  sorts, 
which  have  been  very  much  improved  during  the 
last  half-dozen  years,  the  outdoor  kinds  have 
undergone  a  similar  improvement.  From  the 
middle  of  September  until  the  same  time  in 
November  is  the  season  when  outdoor  Chrysan- 
themums are  valuable.  Before  that  date  their 
blooms  are  not  wanted,  so  many  other  hardy 
subjects  being  available.  After  the  middle  of 
November  we  can  hardly  expect  very  good  re- 
turns from  open  -  air  plants.  Plants  growing 
against  south  walls  bloomed  until  quite  the 
middle  of  December.  Perhaps  during  the  month 
of  October  is  the  time  when  outdoor  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  the  most  valuable,  just  before  the 
regular  indoor  sorts  are  fully  developed.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  varieties  named  by  "  E.  B."  (p.  451) 
the  following  will  give  good  returns.  I  do  not 
risk  leaving  the  roots  in  the  open  all  the  winter. 
When  the  plants  have  had  their  last  blooms  re- 
moved, I  have  the  roots  dug  up  and  stored  away 
in  a  cold  frame  in  refuse  potting  soil  or  leaf 
soil.  Here  they  remain  until  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary or  later.  The  lights  are  i)ulled  off  every 
fcuitable  day  while  they  are  in  the  frame  to  pre- 
vent the  sucker-like  growths  becoming  drawn  up 
weakly.  The  roots  are  then  pulled  to  pieces  and 
planted  in  boxes  in  sandy  soil,  where  they  make 
stocky  growth,  and  by  the  middle  of  A])til  they 
are  bushy  jilants.  A  west  border  is  a  favourable 
site   for  the  summer  growth  and   early  autumn  '  Beech  boughs  or  sprays  of  the  common  Guelder 


Early  -  flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— Considering  the  large  number  of  so- 
called  new  varieties  that  have  been  distributed 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  are 
really  worth  growing.  Recently  I  saw  a  large 
held  occupied  with  these  for  supplying  cut  flowers 
for  market.  Bright  and  decided  colours  are 
sought  when  one  has  to  grow  for  sale,  but  the 
market  guide  is  also  a  pretty  certain  indication 
of  the  general  taste.  In  the  case  of  the  grower 
under  notice  scores  of  sorts  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting,  until  one  may  reduce  the  popu- 
lar kinds  to  less  than  a  dozen.  The  following 
are  excellent  for  outdoor  flowering,  viz.,  Mme. 
C.  Desgrange,  white ;  G.  Wermig,  yellow ;  M.  G. 
Grunerwald,  pink  ;  M.  Dupuis,  bronze  ;  Roi  des 
Pr^coces,  red ;  Comtesse  Foucher  de  Cariel, 
orange-yellow ;  Mme.  Eulalie  Morel,  cerise, 
shaded  yellow  ;  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  deep  lilac  ; 
Orange  Child,  and  Mme.  Zephir  Lionnet,  bronze. 
— H.  S. 

Exhibiting  pompon  Chrysanthemums. — 
The  Horticultural  Society  in  Norwich  offers  prizes 
for  twelve  varieties  of  pompons,  six  blooms  in  a 
bunch,  with  foliage  as  grown.  As  this  is  much 
the  most  effective  method  of  exhibiting  this 
section  that  I  have  yet  seen,  I  draw  the  attention 
of  readers  to  the  class.  Usually  but  three  blooms 
of  one  variety  are  required,  and,  as  is  very  often 
the  case,  some  of  the  blooms  are  quite  small,  then 
more  of  the  stand  can  be  seen  than  aught  else. 
Not  so  when  six  blooms  of  each  variety  are 
stipulated  for,  as  the  increased  number  admits 
of  a  more  pleasing  arrangement.  So  fine  an 
exhibit  was  the  first  prize  stand,  that  I  give 
the  names  of  the  varieties  for  the  guidance  of 
others.  They  were  Rubrum  perfectum,  rich  purple- 
crimson  ;  Golden  Mme.  Marthe,  bright  golden 
yellow  ;  Marabout,  white,  fimbriated  florets  : 
Florence  Nightingale,  pale  pink  ;  Comte  de 
Morny,  bright  purple  ;  Ossian  ;  Black  Douglas, 
rich  dark  ciimson;  Mme.  Matthe,  white;  Perle 
des  Beautes,  crimson;  Lizzie  Holmes,  canary- 
yellow,  tipped  rose;  Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  soft  lilac- 
pink,  and  Eclipse,  bronze-red,  tipped  yellow. — E. 

MOLYNEDX. 

Exhibiting  Chrysanthemums  ia  baskets 

or  vases. — The  plan  of  arranging  large  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  baskets  or  vases  to  show 
their  decorative  effect  is,  I  am  pleased  to  see, 
much  on  the  increase.  Not  only  does  such  a 
method  of  arrangement  dispense  with  the  cups 
and  tubes,  but  it  does  away  with  the  uniformity 
met  with  in  the  usual  run  of  exhibitions  of  this 
flower.  By  the  aid  of  some  additional  greenery, 
such  as  Asparagus  plumosus,  Eulalia  japonica, 
Smilax,  sprays  of  Berberis  aquifolium,  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  natural  (irasses  dried,  pieces  of 
Honesty,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  foliage  suitable 
for  the  purpose,   a   few    pieces    of   yellow-tinted 


Rose  with  the  bright  crimson  of  its  leaves  in  the 
autumn  are  most  suitable,  especially  when  care  is 
taken  not  to  place  the  latter  too  near  blooms  of 
the  same  colour.  At  Windsor  prizes  are  annually 
given  for  such  an  exhibit  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  show  it  makes. 
Twelve  blooms  are  stipulated  for,  any  section 
being  admissible.  The  flowers  must  all  be  cub 
with  stems  not  lees  than  12  inches  long.  Quality 
of  flower  combined  with  a  pleasing  style  of 
arrangement  is  of  course  the  points  to  aim  at. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  this  year  to  a  circular 
basket  neatly  covered  with  small-growing  Ferns 
and  trails  of  Asparagus,  thoroughly  hiding  the 
basket.  The  blooms  were  excellent  and  ar- 
ranged along  with  Cyperus  alternifolius  lightly 
disposed.  The  second,  prize  exhibit  consisted  of 
an  oval-shaped  basket,  the  wicker-work  being 
neatly  hidden  with  trailing  pieces  of  Traveller's 
Joy  and  other  suitable  materials.  In  both  exhibits 
every  bloom  could  be  easily  seen.  Such  exhibits 
as  these  illustrate  the  value  of  the  Japanese  over 
the  prim-looking  incurved  blooms,  the  stiff,  re- 
flexed  varieties,  and  the  Anemone  kinds  with 
their  cushion-like  centres. — M. 

Chrysanthemum  Souvenir  de  Petite 
Amie. — This  pure  white  Japanese  is  one  of  the 
best  for  decoration.  Those  who  like  fairly  large 
blooms,  but  more  of  them  than  are  produced  by 
the  orthodox  method  of  cultivation,  would  do 
well  to  put  in  strong  cuttings  in  February,  allow- 
ing the  plants  to  break  naturally  and  retaining 
from  eight  to  ten  shoots  from  the  first  break. 
This  Chrysanthemum  is  clothed  profusely  with 
extra  dark  green  leaves.  Mildew  does  not  appear 
to  attack  this  variety  so  readily  as  it  does  som3 
others.— E.  M. 


SOME  MORE  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Since  writing  the  article  which  appeared  in 
The  Gardex  on  page  413  there  have  been  several 
other  meetings  of  the  N.C.S.,  and  a  few  more  va- 
rieties have  come  under  my  notice  which  bid  fair 
to  become  promising  kinds.  It  may  therefore  be 
useful  to  place  their  names  on  record. 

SuRPASSE  Amiral  (Calvat). — A  very  large 
Japanese  variety,  having  narrow  florets  of  great 
length  ;  colour  golden  yellow. 

Bonnie  Dundee  (Owen). — A  well  formed  in- 
curved of  the  old  show  type  ;  colour  golden  yel- 
low, tinted  bronze,  something  in  the  way  of  Bar- 
bara, but  having  flatter  and  broader  florets. 

M.  E.  Roger  (Calvat). — The  novelty  hunter 
will  probably  appreciate  this  most.  It  is  a  Japan- 
ese incurved,  round  and  solid  in  build  and  of 
good  size.  The  colour  is  a  peculiar  pale  watery 
green,  on  a  white  ground. 

Roein  Adair  (Owen). — A  Japanese  Anemone, 
with  several  rows  of  long,  drooping  guard  florets. 
The  colour  is  lilac- blush  and  the  centre  is  tinted 
yellow. 

Wm.  Slogrove  (Slogrove). — A  large  Japanese, 
rather  loose  in  form,  with  incurving  florets,  which 
are  of  medium  width  ;  colour  deep  golden  yellow. 

Olive  Oclee  (Oclee).— Another  massive-looking 
Japanese  incurved ;  the  florets  are  of  medium 
width,  deeply  grooved,  and  of  great  substance ; 
colour  golden  bronze,  tinted  purple. 

Goldex  Dart  (Jenkins). — A  capital  decorativa 
or  market  variety.  A  flat-petalled  Japanese, 
pointed  at  the  tips,  very  free  flowering,  and  of  a 
pure  pale  yellow  colour. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Klos.s  (Davis). — A  Japanese  of 
large  size,  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  striking 
novelties  of  the  season.  The  florets  are  long  and 
flat,  the  colour  rich  golden  yellow,  suffused 
crimson. 

Surprise  (Jones).— A  Japanese  Anemone  of 
large  siza  ;  the  ray  florets  are  flat  and  slightly  in- 
curve at  the  tips  ;  colour  deep  lilac-mauve,  centre 
good  and  of  same  colour. 

Mme.  J.  Bern.\rd  (Calvat). — Japanese  incurved, 
with  finely  grooved  florets,  which  are  very  long 
and  pointed  at  the  tips  ;  colour  deep  rosy  lilac- 
pink,  paling  off  towards  the  tips  to  silver. 

Miss  Phyllis  Fowler  (Fowler).  — One  of  the 
old  type  of  incurved,  very  full  and  deep  in  build. 
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medium-sized,  pointed  florets ;  colour  pale  prim- 
rose. 

J.  W.  McHattie  (Owen).— a  large  Japanese, 
very  efiTective  ;  colour  rich  crimson,  with  tips  of 
bright  gold.  Florets  of  medium  width,  slightly  in- 
curving at  the  tips. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  E.  Murray  (Jones).— A  very  fine 
globular  Japanese,  very  full  and  double,  deep  in 
build.  The  florets  are  narrow  and  intermingling, 
and  the  colour  is  a  pure  paper-white. 

C.  Harman-Payne. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum  Snowdrift.— Amongst  re- 
flexed  Chrysanthemums  this  pure  white  variety  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position.  The  loosely  arranged  and 
pointed  florets  give  the  blooms  a  distinct  appearance, 
and,  owing  to  their  purity  cf  colour,  cannot  fail  to 
be  admired. 

Chrysanthemum  Hairy  "Wonder. —  Al- 
though the  varieties  of  hairy-petalled  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  numerous,  there  are  but  very  few  that  are 
cultivated  to  any  extent.  The  novelty  of  this  peculiar- 
looking  section  appears  to  have  worn  off  very  much. 
Hairy  Wonder  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  sorts  in 
cultivation.  The  perfectly  incurving  florets  fold  over 
neatly,  making  a  really  massive  bloom,  huff  in  colour. 


Books. 


LES  BROMELIACEES.* 
This  is  a  handy  and  well-printed  volume  of  150 
pages,  giving  a  clear  account  of  the  Bromeliads, 
a  natural  order  to  which  the  Pine-apple  belongs. 
Those  who  may  not  have  seen  the  collections  of 
species  in  France  or  in  Belgium,  where  these 
plants  are  far  more  generally  appreciated  than  in 
the  British  Islands,  may  nevertheless  see  very  full 
and  complete  collections  of  them  in  the  Botanic 
C4ardens  at  Kew,  at  Glasnevin,  at  Cambridge,  or 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  Bromeliads 
have  a  precision  of  form,  a  certain  primness  of 
make,  and  a  variety  in  both  their  formation  and 
leaf  colouring  that  specially  recommend  them 
to  our  Continental  friends,  and  seeing  that  their 
evergreen  beauty  and  variety — in  a  word,  their 
permanent  interest — are  so  great,  the  wonder  is 
that  they  do  not  more  often  find  a  place  in  our 
flower  markets.  Many  of  the  hardier  kinds  lend 
themselves  to  window  culture,  and  on  the  whole 
are  perhaps  even  more  satisfactory  than  the  com- 
moner species  of  Aloes,  Cacti,  Agaves,  and  other 
succulents  much  more  often  so  grown.  Like  the 
Cacti,  the  Bromeliads  are  essentially  South 
American,  where  they  are  often  found  growing  as 
either  lithophytes  or  as  epiphytes  on  rocks  and  on 
trees.  One  species  especially  commonly  known 
as  Spanish  Moss  or  Old  Man's  Beard,  viz., 
Tillandsia  usneoides,  is  common  in  the  Southern 
United  States,  where  it  drapes  the  trees  in 
swampy  forests  all  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
it  also  dangles  and  sways  from  the  Magnolias  and 
I'ine  trees  in  Florida  and  Texas.  This  kind  is  of 
silvery  whiteness,  and  is  not  unfrequently  grown 
in  our  hothouses  as  a  curiosity,  its  method  or 
mode  of  fixing  itself  to  twigs  and  branchlets  by  its 
spirally  twisted  leaves  and  stems  is  a  very  pretty 
illustration  of  adaptability  to  its  native  environ- 
ment. Some  of  the  Tillandsias  were  amongst  the 
first  of  all  epiphytes  or  "air  plants"  ever  cultivated 
in  England,  having  been  brought  by  sailors  from 
South  American  ports  and  hung  up  in  the  win- 
dows on  their  arrival  at  home.  One  striking 
peculiarity  of  many  Bromeliads  is  their  inverted 
bell-shape  or  vase-like  conformation.  In  some  cases 
the  leaves  form  a  water- shed  of  some  consider- 
able area  and  are  broadened  out  at  the  base,  and 
are  so  firmly  compresfed  together  below  that  they 
form  receptacles  for  the  rain  or  for  the  heavy  dew 
that  is  condensed  on  their  leaves  during  the  night. 
This  power  or  habit  of  collecting  water  must  be 


*  "  Lfs  Bromeliacees."  Par  Leon  Duval.  Biblic- 
theque  d'Horticulturc  et  de  Jardinage,  avec  4G  figures 
dans  les texte.  Paris;  Octave  Doin,  Editeur.  1895-96. 


of  especial  aid  towards  the  full  development  of 
these  plants  in  a  hot,  tropical  climate,  where  the 
plants  themselves  exist  in  open,  elevated  and 
sunny  positions  on  exposed  rocks  and  trees. 
These  natural  water  vessels  or  receptacles^  also 
serve  to  collect  leaves,  insects  and  other  debris, 
so  that  doubtless  some  little  extra  supply  of 
nitrogen,  as  well  as  mere  moisture,  is  thus  ob- 
tained. The  flower-spikes  of  the  Bromeliads  that 
thus  collect  water  are  by  it  isolated,  and  so  pro- 
tected from  creeping  insects  that  might  other- 
wise injure  or  annoy  them.  These  watery  recep- 
tacles also  now  and  then  furnish  suitable  habitats 
for  other  plants  belonging  to  other  natural  orders, 
and,  apart  from  various  Mosses,  Lichens  and  Schi- 
zomycetes,  or  bacterial  fungi,  some  flowering 
aquatics,  such  as  the  Utricularias,  have  been 
repeatedly  seen  growing  and  flowering  in  these 
natural  or  living  fountains.  In  Costa  Rica,  and 
also  in  Guiana,  the  lovely  Utricularia  Humboldti, 
U.  peltata  and  other  species  have  been  seen  happy 
and  flourishing  in  the  funnel-like  sheathing 
leaves  of  Billbergias,  Tillandsias,  Lamprococci 
and  vEchmeas. 

The  author  tells  us  that  these  beautiful  plants 
grow  up  healthy  and  happy  in  Brazilian  forests, 
or  high  up  on  the  Andes,  in  the  warm  parts  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  in  the  dense  forests  of  Guiana 
—everywhere  beautiful,  growing  up  or  dangling 
down,  bearing  flowers  like  gorgeous  butterflies  of 
all  colours,  green,  red,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet  or 
blue.  Some  have  leaves  "flamed ,  mottled  or  striped 
with  red,  magenta,  yellow,  chocolate  or  purple, 
and  others  have  curiously  flattened  flower-spikes 
like  feathers  of  tropical  paraquets,  or  of  cockatoos 
or  trogons.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
species  is  perhaps  the  gigantic  Puya  chilensis,  of 
which  there  are  paintings  in  the  "  North  "  gallery 
at  Kew  (see  Nos.  16,  25  and  26  in  the  Chilian 
section).  Mis3  North  said  that  to  see  this  one 
noble  plant  at  home  on  the  cloud  swept  Cor- 
dilleras near  Apoquindo  was  alone  worth  all  the 
discomforts  of  a  long  sea  voyage.  Bromelia  Pen- 
guin is  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  common 
hedge  plant,  and  the  gorgeous  Billbergia  zebrina 
is  another  of  Miss  North's  subjects  (see  Nos.  31 
and  139). 

The  book  contains  interesting  chapters  on  the 
Pine-apple  and  on  its  commercial  importance  to 
St.  Michaels  and  other  islands  of  the  Azores. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  beauty  and  usefulness 
of  the  variegated  Pine-apple  plant  for  decoration, 
and  those  already  fond  of  this  plant  may  like  to 
know  that  there  are  at  least  two  other  variegated 
forms,  viz.,  Porteana  and  cochinchinensis.  Al- 
though mention  is  made  of  imported  fruits,  I  do 
not  notice  any  mention  of  the  extensive  trade  now 
being  carried  on  in  tinned  or  canned  Pineapples 
from  Singapore.  The  fruits  are  pared  and  the 
core  is  scooped  out,  after  which  they  are  covered 
with  hot  syrup  and  hermetically  sealed.  I  also 
fail  to  see  any  allusion  to  the  curious  "  Hen  and 
Chicken"  Pine-apple,  which  is  not  unusually  met 
with  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  especially  in 
Labuan.  It  is  simply  a  proliferous  form,  having 
five  to  seven  smaller  fruits  clustered  around  the 
base  of  the  large  central  one.  The  Pine-apple  is 
a  good  example  of  those  American  productions 
which  very  early  in  the  history  of  civilisation 
found  their  way  eastward,  back  eddies,  as  it  were, 
in  the  flowing  current  of  civilisation  westward. 
Maize  and  Tobacco  and,  more  recently,  the  now 
ubiquitous  Potato  and  Tomato  are  other  instances 
of  this  reflex  action,  so  to  speak,  in  civihsation. 

There  are  descriptive  notices  and  illustrations, 
consisting  of  woodcuts,  in  the  text  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal ornate  Bromeliads,  such  as  Tillandsia,  Bill- 
bergia, j?']chmea,  Vriesia,  Puya,  Pitcairnia,  Guz- 
mannia,  Caraguata,  Nidularium,  and  others  less 
well  known,  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
tabular  lists  of  the  hybrids,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  several  being  illustrated,  and  in  all  known 
cases  their  parentage  is  given.  The  best  collec- 
tions of  Bromeliads,  perhaps,  on  the  Continent 
are  those  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Paris, 
Berlin,  Liege,  and  Leyden.  Amongst  amateurs, 
M.  le  Dr.  le  Bele,  of  Mans,  and  M.  Liais,  of 
Cherbourg,  both  possess  splendid  collections,  as 


also  does  M.  Delavansaye,  of  Fresnes,  Marne-et- 
Loire.  The  late  Professor  Morren  was  the  great 
historian  of  the  group.  His  superb  collection 
of  living  plants,  specimens,  drawings,  and  botani- 
cal books  was  dispersed  only  a  few  yeirs  ago. 
As  I  have  said,  the  inflorescences  of  these  plants 
are  sometimes  most  gorgeous  as  seen  fluttering 
and  waving  to  and  fro  amid  luxuriant  verdure 
under  a  tropical  sky.  At  home  they  live  on  the 
trees  along  with  the  monkeys,  and  the  toucans 
and  the  gorgeous  humming  -  birds  hover  and 
flutter  around  their  flowers  like  so  many  bril- 
liantly paint^ed  fairies  on  honeyed  sweets  intent. 
Orchids  and  Bromeliads  alike  are  wild  and  free 
all  around  on  rock  and  tree  as  the  tired  traveller 
sips  his  cott'ee  after  his  frugal  repast,  or  takes  his 
dessert  from  the  nearest  Orange,  or  snatches 
a  ripe  Pine-apple  from  the  hot  and  dry  road- 
side. In  Singapore  the  first  thing  the  European 
traveller  may  see  on  landing  is  the  cartloads  of 
Pineapples  or  of  Sugar-cane  beside  the  hot 
and  dusty  roads.  As  a  rule  a  Chinaman  is  the 
vendor,  and  for  3  cents  you  may  pick  the  finest 
fruit  from  the  heap,  or  for  6d.  take  as  many  as 
you  can  carry.  The  fruits  are  so  ripe  and  sugary 
-nectar  oozing  out  of  them,  so  to  speak— that  the 
wily  heathen  Chinee  knows  full  well  that  a 
decently-dressed  European  will  not  hug  too  many. 
Homegrown  Pines  are  delicious  in  flavour  and 
in  succulence  of  texture,  no  doubt,  but  a  Pine 
ripened  in  the  open  air  under  a  tropical  sun  is  finer 
in  all  ways.  I  think  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  once 
ripened  Pines  in  the  open  air  in  England  by  plac- 
ing or  planting  them  out  in  a  sunny  spot  after 
they  had  become  fully  formed,  and  some  special 
comment  was  made  at  the  time  on  the  additional 
flavour  that  had  seemingly  thus  been  acquired. 
We  cannot  all  grow  Pine  apples,  and  now-a^daya 
it  would  not  pay  to  do  so,  since  splendid  V\  est 
Indian  fruits  of  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  each  may  be  had  in 
London  for  23.  to  5s.  each  ;  but  we  can,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  grow  more  of  the  best  of  the  more 
ornamental  of  the  Bromeliads  than  is  at  present 
the  rule.  If  only  some  of  our  large  market 
growers  would  take  the  best  kinds  in  hand,  I  feel 
sure  they  would  soon  rival  the  wretched  artihcial 
plants  now  to  be  seen  in  some  of  our  public  places. 

F.  W.  BURBIDUE. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


DAFFODILS  FOR  FORCING. 
AMOX<i  flowers  that  may  be  forced  into  bloom 
quite  early  in  the  new  year,  and  frequently 
before  that  time,  are  both  single  and  double 
Dafi'odils.  These  are,  without  doubt,  among  the 
moat  popular  at  thifi  early  season  ;  and  unlike 
some  other  forced  flowers,  these  Daffodils  when 
properly  done  lose  none  of  that  exceeding 
beautv  that  grace  their  more  natural  flowering 
in  the"  open  ground  in  the  early  spring  months. 
On  the  contrary,  the  protection  they  receive 
when  grown  under  glass  rather  adds  to  their 
beauty  in  at  least  two  ways;  first,  by  the 
purity  of  the  flowers  ;  and  secondly,  by  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  length  of  their  flower- 
stems  Growers  of  Daffodils  in  the  open,  and 
particularly  in  the  so-called  early  districts, 
know  something  of  the  drawbacks  froin  both 
and  where  the  flowers  are  gathered  m  the  bud 
stage  it  is  a  very  diflicult  matter  to  make  the 
bunches  appear  at  anything  like  then-  full 
worth  With  judicious  care  under  glass,  how- 
ever, the  flowering  stems  aie  generally  con- 
siderably longer,  no  mean  advantage  when  re- 
quired for  market.  The  points  in  the  culture 
of  these  flowers  calculated  to  provide  this  in- 
creased length  of  stem  are,  firstly,  bulbs  that 
are  perfectly  healthy  and  of  the  first  size  ; 
secondly  it  is  important  that  the  bulbs  should 
have    received    a    thorough    season    of    rest. 
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thirdly,  that  they  should  be  planted  by  the 
first  week  in  October,  and  if  a  fortnight  earlier, 
£0  much  the  better.  Other  items  requiring 
attention  are  shallow  planting,  by  which  I 
mean  just  covering  the  bulbs  with  soil  ;  and 
lastly,  their  introduction  into  heat  or  glass 
structures  preparatory  to  forcing.  I  give  these 
points  as  of  importance  in  their  culture,  after 
some  experience  and  observation,  and  because 
many  in  attempting  to  force  Daflbdils  for  the 
first  time  are  day  by  day  straining  every  nerve 
in  the  direction  of  having  them  early  in 
flower,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very 
course  they  are  pursuing  is  in  reality  opposed 
to  progress.  In  forcing  these  flowers  it  is  quite 
possible  to  err  in  planting  them  too  early. 
Bulbs  that  have  been  thoroughly  dried  and 
rested  start  away  again  into  growth  very 
strongly.  Such  bulbs  as  these  must  be  made 
firm  in  the  .soil,  as  the  mass  of  roots  descending 
iu  a  body,  frequently  lifts  the  bulb  from  its 
place.  To  avoid  lisk  in  this  direction  it  is 
always  best  to  plunge  in  C  inches  of  coal  ashes 
over  all.  Bulbs  intended  for  forcing  should 
have  been  planted  at  least  s-ix  weeks  previously. 
From  expeiiments  in  this  direction  I  have 
found  (hat  bulbs  thus  treated  root,  grow,  and 
flower  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  uniform  man- 
ner. On  the  other  hand,  bulbs  that  have  been 
taken  irom  the  soil  and  potted  up  almost  im- 
mediately are  by  no  means  so  regular  and  uni- 
form in  growth  and  flower.  This  is  important 
where  pots  of  such  things  are  grown  for  decora- 
tion and  not  expressly  for  cutting,  as  in  the 
former  a  display  of  bloom  is  the  one  thing 
aimed  at.  Bulbs  that  have  been  thus  duly 
prepared  may  now  be  introduced  into  the 
greenhouse,  jjlacing  them  at  finst  in  a  quite  cool 
position  and  away  from  drying  influences. 

Where  several  kinds  are  being  forced,  it  may 
form  a  useful  guide  to  the  amateur  or  beginner 
if  the  natural  order  of  their  flowering  in  the 
open  ground  be  followed.  By  introducing  them 
into  heat  in  this  way  much  better  results  follow 
than  by  taking  them  in  an  indiscriminate  way. 
Of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  latter  an  instance 
came  under  notice  a  year  ago,  where  such  kinds 
as  Horstieldi  and  poeticus  urnatus  had  not  only 
been  introduced  as  the  earliest  batch,  but  to 
make  matters  worse  were  placed  at  once  in  the 
hottest  end  of  the  house,  and  quite  near  the 
hot  water  pipes.  Despite  the  heat  they  re- 
fused to  move,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
owner  of  them.  To  force  Daflbdils  successfully, 
a  moist  temperature  of  40°  or  45°  at  night  is 
ample,  and  this  should  only  be  very  gradually 
increased  as  the  growth  becomes  apparent 
under  the  early  treatment.  A  cool  bottom  is 
always  best,  and  on  no  account  should  the  pots 
be  placed  on  open  stages  with  hot-water  pipes 
below.  The  syringe  may  be  daily  used  to 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  as  growth 
advances  water  may  be  given  freely  at  the 
roots.  For  very  early  work  the  Tenby  Daffo- 
dil (Narcissus  obvallaris)  is  the  best  of  the 
single  trumpet  kinds,  or  if  healthy  bulbs  are 
Iirocurable,  Ard-Righ.  The  former,  however, 
IS  the  more  popular,  of  good  colour,  forces 
well,  and  is  much  cheaper  also.  As  a  second 
early,  (Joldcn  Spur  is  excellent  in  every  way. 
Among  doubles,  the  old  Double  Yellow  is  by  far 
the  brightest  and  noblest  of  them  all,  doing 
grandly  as  a  pot  plant,  and  also  making  a  line 
display  when  cut.  The  indispensable  N. 
poeticus  oruatus  recjuires  a  long  season  of  pre- 
j)aration  to  force  well  ;  first  in  frames,  and 
from  the.se  through  one  or  two  stages,  each  of 
about  a  fortoight's  duration,  with  slightly  in- 
creased temperature  each  time.  If  placed  from 
the  open  direct  into  heat,  the  chances  aro  that 
tho   fioHfr-item    will   become  strangled  in  the 


neck  of  the  bulb.  Get  it  to  pass  this  critical 
spot  in  the  cooler  stages  if  possible,  and  success 
is  ensured.  E.  J. 


TUBEROSES   FAILING. 

I  AM  sending  gome  spikes  of  Tuberoses  for  your 
inspection,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me 
the  cause  of  their  failing.  The  house  in  which 
they  are  growing  is  span -roofed,  with  Stephanotis 
trained  on  the  roof.  This  has  been  well  pruned 
to  let  in  the  light.  The  temperature  of  the  house 
at  night  ranges  from  63°  to  63°,  according  to  the 
weather,  with  a  day  temperature  of  65°  to  70°. 
The  bulbs  were  potted  in  the  beginning  of  August 
in  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  little  bottom-heat 
to  start.  The  spikes  which  I  am  sending  for  your 
inspection  are  from  an  early  batch  that  have 
pushed  flower-spikes  without  much  leaf  growth. 
i  have  some  2000  bulbs  just  pushing  their  spikes, 
which  have  got  a  good  growth.  These  have  been 
potted  from  the  small  pots  into  4^-inoh  pots. — 
H.  Lewis. 

*tf*  You  appear  to  have  kept  your  plants  at 
the  right  temperature  both  as  regards  top  and 
bottom-heat,  and  we  do  not  think  the  culture  is 
at  fault  at  the  start,  but  from  the  appearance  of 
the  spikes  sent  we  think  the  top  growth  has 
been  in  advance  of  the  roots.  Y'our  second 
lot  of  plants  now  throwing  up  spikes  should  do 
better,  as  growth  should  be  more  active  and  the 
pnts  full  of  roots.  We  do  not  see  the  advantage 
of  potting  twice.  Why  not  pot  your  bulbs  into 
4i-inch  pots  at  first,  instead  of  3-inch  pots,  and 
again  into  4i-inch  pots,  as  the  shifting  will  per- 
haps have  something  to  do  with  the  flowers  being 
blind  ?  An  excellent  plan  with  bulbs  wanted  for 
very  early  bloom  is  to  plant  in  the  small  pots,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  same  pots  and  in  the 
plunging  material  till  the  flowers  open.  Of  course 
the  plants  are  kept  dark  at  the  start,  and  though 
a  few  will  push  spikes  without  foliage,  there  will 
be  few  failures  if  the  bulbs  remain  in  the  bottom- 
heat  till  the  flowers  show  colour. 

In  your  note  you  say  you  gave  a  little  bottom- 
heat  to  start  the  bulbs,  and  »b  the  time  you  name 
the  season  was  very  hot.  Bulbs  would  require 
more  moisture  at  such  a  season,  as  the  African 
bulbs  this  season  were  firmer  than  usual.  Our 
method  is  to  give  one  thorough  watering  when 
placed  in  the  plunging  material,  and  we  found  it 
was  not  suflicient,  as  the  bulbs  made  little  root 
growth  and  ti-o  much  top.  We  presume  yours  is 
a  similar  case,  and  would  advise  you  to  give  more 
moisture  to  plants  plunged  in  a  dry,  warm  border. 
You  do  not  say  whether  jour  bulbs  were  kept 
dark  at  the  start,  or  if  you  coffered  over  the  tops 
to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil — a  necessity  with 
African  Tuberoses.  The  best  way  to  encourage 
root  growth  in  advance  of  the  top  is  to  plunge  in 
frames  and  cover  to  keep  dark,  keeping  the  plants 
dark  till  the  roots  are  well  round  the  sides  cf  the 
pots. 

We  now  come  to  variety.  You  do  not  name 
the  sort  you  send,  but  from  I  he  specimens  received 
io  appears  to  be  the  African  Tuberose.  We  do 
not  like  the  African  Tuberoses,  as  they  are  too 
long  in  the  growth  and  make  weak  top  growth. 
By  getting  late  importations  of  American  Pearl, 
potuiig  late,  plunging  in  fibre  or  ashes,  and 
growing  in  the  open  till  October,  or  with  cold 
frame  shelter,  the  last  named  will  give  splen- 
did blooms  in  November  and  December.  We 
have  seen  eo  many  failures  with  African  bulbs 
that  we  never  advise  their  culture.  They  are  also 
so  subject  to  red  spider,  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  keep  them  clean,  and  when  the  flowers  are 
nearly  fully  developed  they  turn  yellow  and  do 
not  open  freely.  With  later  bulbs  of  tho  African 
Tuberose  there  is  more  certainty  of  bloom,  but 
even  then  they  are  vastly  inferior  to  the  Pearl 
and  others  of  the  American  type,  which  produce 
dwarf  top.a,  compact  spikes,  and  good  flowers. 
— Eu.  

Plants  in  J  d.33  fibrf".— The  note  en  Ferns 

(|j    UTj  In  tSis  i!cw  materiul  was  iiterestiii^,  and 


I  can  in  a  small  measure  supplement  the  remarks 
made  as  to  its  value  for  plant  growing.  Hya- 
cinths, Tuhps,  Crocuses  and  similar  bulbs  do 
grandly  in  it,  and  those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  get- 
ting loam  may  rely  upon  getting  splendid  results 
by  its  use.  I  am  trying  other  plants  in  it. 
Primulas  and  Bouvardias  do  equally  well. 
Liliums  look  most  promising  at  present,  and 
other  plants,  such  as  require  perfect  drainage, 
should  do  well.  Vines  will  start  in  the  fibie 
grandly  ;  indeed,  it  is  an  excellent  material  for 
striking  them,  as  they  soon  root  into  it  and  are 
fit  to  pot  on. — G.  WVTHES. 


CYCLAMENS. 

"Subscriber"  (p.  452)  asks  how  to  have  CycU- 
mens  fit  for  show  the  first  week  in  November. 
I  can  give  him  details  of  a  case  in  which  th  s 
was  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  exhi- 
bitor. The  seed  was  sown  in  pans  during  the 
first  week  of  March;  the  compost  used  was  very 
finely  sifted,  and  consisted  of  one  half  leaf-mould, 
the  remainder  being  loam,  peat,  and  sand  in  equal 
quantities.  Good  drainage  was  given,  the  crocks 
being  covered  with  Moss.  A  pane  of  glass  was 
laid  on  each  pan,  and  Moss  thinly  spread  on  the 
glass.  The  temperature  at  the  time  was  05°.  The 
seedlings  appeared  veiy  shortly,  when  the  glass 
was  removed  and  the  pans  placed  on  a  shelf, 
which  was  covered  with  damp  Moss  and  was  close 
to  the  glass.  Directly  the  seedlings  showed  tha 
second  leaf,  and  before  they  were  removed  from 
the  pans,  they  were  given  weak  soot  water  and 
liquid  cow  manure  alternately  with  pure  water. 
By  the  end  of  April  the  corms  were  as  large  as 
Peas,  and  the  plants  were  placed  in  2t-inch  pots. 
One  crock  was  used  in  each  pot,  over  which  a  few 
pieces  of  rough  cow  manure  were  placed,  the 
compost  being  the  same  as  that  used  m  the  seed- 
pang,  with  the  exception  of  there  being  less  saiid 
and  the  soil  not  being  sifted.  The  pots  remained 
upon  the  shelf  near  the  glass  at  the  back  wall  ot  a 
three-quarter  span  house  through  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  the  roof  being  heavily  whitened.  The  Moss 
on  the  shelf  was  always  kept  wet,  and,  the  wall 
being  covered  with  growing  Ferns,  moisture  was 
continually  rising  around  the  young  plants.  Tho 
temperature  of  the  house  often  ran  up  to  90' 
during  the  summer.  In  August  a  repotting  took 
place,  this  time  into  4|-inch  pots.  In  these  pots 
the  plants  remained  throughout  the  winter  in  a 
temperature  of  65°,  during  which  time  they  pro- 
duced flower-buds,  which  were  picked  ofif  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  Early  in  June,  after  being 
allowed  to  become  somewhat  dry  at  the  roots  lor 
a  period  of  about  three  weeks,  they  were  again 
repotted,  this  time  into  6;  inch  size,  the  soil 
being  merely  broken  up  roughly  and  the  peat 
omitted.  Two  inches  of  drainage  were  given,  over 
which  an  inch  of  rough  cow  manure  was  laid.  In 
this  case,  as  in  the  preceding  pottings,  the  soil 
was  not  made  flrm,  but  was  loose  enough  for  the 
finger  to  beinsertedintoitwithout  difficulty.  When 
potted,  the  plants  were  placed  in  a  close  frame 
and  kept  sh.aded,  more  or  less,  until  they  had 
taken  good  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  when  air  was 
graduallv  admitted,  the  lights  bsing  entirely  re- 
moved before  August.  The  season  was  a  rainy 
one,  and,  the  plants  being  saturated  with  moisture, 
the  only  use  of  the  watering  can  was  to  supply 
artificial  stimulant.  Every  bud  was  careluUy 
picked  off  until  October  1,  when  the  plants  weie 
brought  into  the  house,  and,  after  a  week  in  tho 
cool  section,  were  placed  in  warmth.  The  foliage, 
completely  covering  the  pots,  was  large,  hand- 
some, and  not  drawn;  the  flowers  came  up 
grandly,  and  at  the  time  of  the  show,  the  first 
week  in  November,  the  plants  carried  between 
fifty  and  sixty  well-developed  blooms  apiece, 
being  then  twenty  months  from  seed.  This  is 
doubtless  not  express  growing,  but  the  lesultj 
were  satisfactory.  Frequent  smokings  were  re- 
sorted to  during  the  time  the  plants  were  in  heat 
to  prevent  their  being  attacked  by  green  fly,  and 
had  thrips  made  its  appearance,  a  dipping  in  a 
solulin  of  (!ishti>t  compound  cr  other  insecti- 
cide «ould  have  Lcen  given.  S-  W.  F. 
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LiPAGERIA  ROSEA  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

The  plant  from  which  the  spray  here  ilkistrated 
was  cut  is  trained  on  and  covers  a  north  wall 
5  feet  high  by  12  feet  in  length.  A  wall  9  feet 
high  at  right  angles  on  the  west  end  of  the  wing 
covered  by  the  plant  shelters  it  from  the  west 
winds.  In  front  at  a  distance  of  18  feet  stands 
a  very  high  vinery,  which  affords  it  shelter  from 
the  north.  On  the  east  side  at  a  short  distance 
are  low  span-roofed  houses,  but  not  sufficiently 
high  to  prevent  the  east  winds  sweeping  along 
the  wall.  The  soil  is  composed  of  equal  parts 
fibrous  peat  and  loam  with  sufficient  brick 
rubble  about  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and  sea  sand 
to  keep  the  soil  open.  Tbe  position  is  50  feet 
above  high  water  mark,  and  distant  50  yards 


less  with  crimson.  Where  there  are  large  masses 
of  even  these  j-ellow  forms  they  can  be  winteied 
without  difficulty,  but  in  the  case  of  many  of 
them,  and  especially  the  newer  kinds,  they  are 
generally  propagatei  as  rapidly  as  po.^sible;  hence 
though  the  plants  appeir  to  be  vigorous  enough, 
the  underground  ihizome  which  enables  them  to 
pass  through  the  vicissitudes  of  winter  in  a  dry 
state  is,  in  some  instances  at  least,  by  no  means- 
large,  and  if  the  plants  are  dried  off,  as  used  to  be 
the  case  with  the  old  race  of  Canna=,  mischief  is 
sure  to  ensue.  For  such  1  advise  allowing  the  plants 
to  remain  in  their  pots,  keeping  the  soil  slightly 
moist  throughout  the  winter,  as  so  treated  mary 
of  the  plants  do  not  go  thoioughly  to  rest,  and 
there  is  then  no  need  to  draw  on  the  reserve 
stored  up  in  the  underground  portion.  It  is  a 
great  mistake,  too,  to  place  these  Cannasduiing 


may  be  had  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  In 
raiding  them  from  seed  it  should  be  sown  by  the 
end  of  February  or  early  in  March,  as  the  plants 
will  then  be  sufficiently  strong  to  flower  well  the 
first  season.  This  flowering  race  of  Cannas  is  un- 
do-ibtedly  popular  at  the  present  day,  for  a  great; 
many  of  our  nurfer\raen  make  quite  a  special 
feature  of  thtm. — H.  P. 


TREE    CARNATIONS. 

I  HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest  all  that 
has  lately  been  written  in  The  Garden  cor.- 
cerning  these  1  eautiful  fJowers.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
diflerence  in  the  behaviour  of  these  Tree  Car- 
nations, directly  due  either  to  a  different  soil 


Spray  of  Lapageria  rosea  from  a  plant  in  the  open  air.    Flowers  sent  hy  Mr,  Nicholson,  Bollondeh,  Conway,  N.  Wales. 


in  a  straight  line  from  the  river  Conway.  On 
the  7th  of  this  month  there  were  130  fully  ex- 
panded flowers  of  large  size  and  good  colour, 
and  270  buds  in  various  stages  on  the  plant. 
It  yearly  blooms  profusely  until  severe  and  con- 
tinued frosts  arrive,  but  occasional  light  frosts 
do  not  injure  the  flowers. 

R.  W.  Nicholson. 
Bodlondeb,  Conway,  N.  Wales. 

Wintering  Cannas. — In  the  case  of  the  old, 
strong-growing  Cannas  which  are  principally  used 
in  the  flower  garden,  but  little  trouble  is  needed 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition  throughout  the 
winter,  provided  they  are  kept  free  from  frost  and 
in  a  fairly  dry  state,  but  some  of  the  newer  large- 
flowered  kinds  are  far  from  particular,  especially 
those  whose  blossoms  are  yellow,  dotted  more  or 


the  winter  underneath  the  stage  in  the  green- 
house or  in  some  such  a  spot,  as  they  are  then 
liable  to  get  too  dry,  or  to  suffer  from  drip  ;  in- 
deed,  an  excess   cf  moisture  is  even   more   fatal 

',  than  drought,  for  in  this  way  the  large  rhizomes 
are  liable  to  rot.  I  have  been  several  time.*  con- 
sulted within  the  last  few  years  concerning  the 

I  loss  among  Cannas,  particularly  of  the  newer 
kinds,  during  the  winter,  and  found  in  most  cases 
it  occurred  where  the  drying  off  had  been  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent.  At  the  same  time  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  mortality  was  greatest 
among  the  varieties  with  yellow  blossoms,  whose 
rhizomes  are  naturally  more  slender  than   those 

''  with  red  flowers.  To  the  amateur  with  but  a 
single  greenhouse  these  Cannas  are  very  valuable 
for  flowering  at  different  psriods  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  where  there  is  greater 
heat  at  command  their  bii^htly-co'-oured  b'-ors3ms 


mode  of  culture,  or  the  locality  in  which   the 
plants  are   grown.     For   instance,  as   showing 
what  I  mean,  I  may  refer  briefly  to  two  first- 
rate 

White  Kinds, 

Mile.  Carle  and  La  Neige.  In  this  part 
of  Middlesex  the  former  is  largely  grown 
by  the  market  men,  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  all  other  whites,  or,  strictly  speaking,  it 
occupies  the  leading  place  for  purity,  for  size, 
for  freedom,  and  continuity  of  flowering  also. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  outcome  of  bigotry, 
but  rather  the  remit  of  growing  side  by 
side  all  other  whites,  both  new  and  old.  Nor 
is  it  arrived  at  merely  by  a  few  dozen  plants, 
but  by  a  comparison  of  house  against  house, 
month  after  mcnth,  and  where  a  living  is  de- 
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pendent  on  the  results.  The  last  item  is  the 
severest  test  of  all,  as  the  stern  necessity  of 
the  case  will  scarcely  permit  of  a  good  grower 
of  these  things  being  carried  away  by  a  beauti- 
ful flower  only,  for  beyond  this  there  must 
be  quantity  and  continued  flowering  a!so,  or 
the  plant  finds  but  little  favour.  Then  again, 
as  a  set-off  against  this,  Mr.  Crawford  in  a  re- 
cent issue  teUs  us  he  will  not  grow  Mile.  Carle 
after  this  season.  Evidently  Mr.  Crawford 
grows  these  beautiful  flowers  satisfactorily,  as 
witness  the  editorial  foot-note  at  page  329. 
Therefore  I  conclude  that  soil,  locality,  or  vary- 
ing modes  of  culture  must  be  responsible  for 
some  of  this  superiority  and  inferiority.  Mr. 
Crawford,  I  notice,  also  has  grown  these  tsro 
whites  side  by  side,  and  is  therefore  fully  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  their  respective  merits  or  other- 
wise. This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be,  in  the 
end  discarding  the  less  useful  variety.  An- 
other beautiful  and  charming  white,  though 
(speaking  from  memory,  as  I  do  not  grow  it 
now)  without  fragrance,  is  Mrs.  Moore,  but 
beautiful  as  it  un  oubtedly  is,  it  had  to  be 
discarded  because  it  was  not  free  enough. 
When  q\iite  new  I  obtained  this  and  grew  it  to 
quite  large  size,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so  free 
as  MUe.  Carle  und^ir  the  same  treatment.  Then 
there  is  that  very  old  and  fragrant  kind,  La 
Belle,  with  its  strong  Clove-like  perfume,  that 
many  market  growers  still  cling  to  with  a  good 
deal  of  tenacity.  Unfortunately,  all  the  earliest 
flowers  split  the  calyx,  tlie  later  ones,  with 
less  material,  keeping  much  more  intact.  Not- 
withstanding this  slight  defect,  it  is  largely 
grown  in  some  districts,  including  that  from 
which  I  write.  As  an  autumn  flowering  kind  and 
up  tUl  Christmas  it  is  of  especial  value,  but  beyond 
this  time  it  is  not  so  free  till  well  on  into  May 
ensuing.  I  have  frequently  counted  upon  year- 
old  plants  of  this  variety  three  dozen  or  more 
flower-buds,  tie  major  portion  of  which  can  be 
secured  with  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  stem,  and 
many  much  longer  than  this.  But  La  Belle  is 
one  of  those  kinds  that  require  more  heat  than 
many,  otherwise  it  comes  of  a  creamy  hue  and 
not  pure  white.  In  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to 
properly  treat  it  in  company  with  the  usual  run, 
but  with  a  houseful  of  plants  it  is  a  diflerent 
matter.  I  can  strongly  recommend  this  old 
■white  for  autumn  use,  to  be  replaced  later  by 
MUe.  Carle  and  La  Neige,  as  the  two  latter  are 
more  strictly  perpetual  in  their  flowering.  1 
believe  these  are  all  the  really  pure  white  kinds 
worth  growing.  There  is  the  newer  kind  Mary 
-Oodfrey,  but  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it  is  wanting 
in  substance  of  flower,  and  decidedly  lacking  in 
constitution  so  far  as  ihis  disJrict  is  concerned. 
The  other  white  kinds,  such  as  Empress  of 
Germany  and  Catherine  Paul,  have  flowers 
striped  with  red,  and  ara  certainly  not  flrst 
class.  Next  to  white  kinds  in  importance  are 
the 

Pink  Varieties. 

These  at  times  are  even  more  valuable  than 
•white,  though  not  usually  so.  Of  really  pink 
kinds — I  mean  the  jjiuk  of  Miss  Jolifle — we  can 
readily  count  them  all  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  The  frequent  announcements  of  Miss 
Joliffe  Irajiroved  is  a  fnare  which  every  grower 
of  Carnations  has  fallen  into,  for  in  reality 
there  is  no  such  plant  in  commerce.  It  is 
indeed  something  akin  to  absurd  that  Miss 
Joliffe  is  rarely  mentioned  now  in  Carnation 
lists,  and  that  everybody's  stock  has  suddenly 
become  "  improved."  A  well-grown  flower  of 
Miss  Joliffe  does  not  stand  in  need  of  this 
suffix,  and  in  fact  cannot  be  improved,  unless 
the  plants  are  grown  a  second  year,  and  then 
the  fortunate  grower  of  theui  will  see  such 
flowers  thit  he  will  never  forget.     I  would  like 


to  suggest  this  plan  to  Mr.  Crawford,  who 
appears  specially  fond  of  Carnations  of  the  per- 
petual class.  I  remember  quite  well  seeiug  and 
admiring  the  group  of  Carnations  at  Chiswick 
some  years  ago  when  the  "  improved  "  was  first 
stiirted.  The  plants  were  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  well-grown  examples  of  Miss  JoliB'e 
pure  and  simple,  with  possibly  a  little  bud- 
tliinniu  7  thrown  in  by  way  of  improvement.  I 
have  grown  Miss  Jolifle  more  or  less  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  and  handled  thousands  of  plants. 
A  near  neighbour  used  formerly  to  grow  of 
this  kind  alone  from  1U,000  to  13,000,  and  it 
was  among  these  that  I  saw  the  only  "  im- 
proved"  flowers  I  have  ever  seen.  The  plants 
producing  them  were  two  years  old,  and  the 
improvement  consisted  in  the  flowers  being 
nearly  twice  the  usual  size,  of  greater  substance 
of  petal,  and  nearly  all  the  blossoms  had  triple 
centres,  like  we  see  in  some  varieties  of  Roses. 
These  flowers  were  magnificent,  and  were  grown 
by  Mr.  Milne,  of  Hampton  Hill,  probably  the 
finest  Carnation  grower  for  Covent  Garden  of 
the  present  time  and  for  many  years  past. 
Few  men  are  possessed  of  a  fuller,  sounder 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  a  Carnation  than  the 
grower  I  have  named.  I  notice  Mr.  Godfrey 
speaks  of  his  pink  kind  and  its  value  when 
planted  out.  I  agree  with  his  views  of  the 
freedom  of  this  variety  for  autumn  work,  but 
in  producing  the  autumn  crop  of  bloom  the 
plants  appear  to  exhaust  themselves  very  much 
even  when  grown  in  pots,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Godfrey  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  he  hopes 
that  lifted  plants  are  going  to  flower  "  right 
through  the  winter."  Even  pot  plants  of  this 
variety  with  all  their  roots  intact  cannot  do 
so  much,  simply  because  plants  that  produced 
"  sheaves  of  good  bloom  in  August  "  must  now 
be  devoid  of  the  lateral  growth  necessary  for 
flowering  in  winter.  Such  growth,  moreover, 
from  lifted  plants  is  usually  only  sparsely  pro- 
duced and  frequently  results  in  blind  buds, 
particularly  in  foggy  districts.  Apart  from  the 
kinds  named,  MUe.  Therese  Franco  is  a  good 
and  useful  addition  to  the  pink  shades — in 
reality  a  warm  rose-pink  and  the  flowers  full. 
I  have  seen  other  pink  varieties,  but  as  yet 
these  are  in  private  hands.     Of 

Scarlet 

varieties  there  are  several  good  kinds,  notably 
A.  Alegatiere,  a  wonderfully  free  flowering 
kind  and  of  good  perpetual  habit.  Lucifer  is  a 
rich  scarlet  and  a  better  flower  than  the  last, 
but  not  so  free.  Winter  Cheer  has  very  fine 
scarlet  flowers,  that  stand  erect  on  good  stems. 
As  a  flower  producing  plant,  however,  it  cannot 
vie  with  Alegatiere,  the  latter  jn-oduciug  quite 
double  the  flowers  from  plants  of  the  same  age. 
Winter  Cheer  has  a  dwarf  habit  that  commends 
it  to  growers  of  pot  plants.  Other  good  scarlet 
kinds  I  have  seen  are  Foxhunter,  Christmas 
Cheer,  Vesuvius,  Vulcan,  Sir  H.  Calcraft, 
W.  Robinson  and  Coronet.     Among  the 

Crimson  Shades, 

Duke  of  York  and  Uriah  Pike  are  the  best.  Of 
the  former  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  plants,  and  therefore  of  its  winter- 
flowering  qualities  1  know  nothing.  Uriah  Pike 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all  crimsons,  a 
grand  Carnation  in  every  way,  of  good  form  and 
powerfully  fragrant.  This  is  a  true  perpetual, 
yet,  while  blooming  abundantly  during  summer, 
autumn  and  si)ring,  is  not  a  good  winter-flower- 
ing kind.  With  a  return  of  bright  days,  how- 
ever, it  is  soon  flowering  again.  Mrs.  A.  Hem.s- 
ley  is  also  an  excellent  crimson  that  must  not 
be  omitted.     The 


Yellow  Kikd.s 
among  perpetual  Carnations  are  very  few,  and 
some  g  od  additions  to  this  class  would  be 
welcomed.  Andalusia  has  sulphur-yellow 
flov.ers,  and  Pride  of  Penshurst  has  clearyellow 
blcsjouis.  Both  are  exceUent  types  of  Tree 
Caraations,  the  latter  giving  much  the  best 
flowers  on  two-year  or  three-year-old  plants. 
Like  Uriah  Pike,  this  kind  flowers  best  in 
autumn  and  very  early  spring,  and  during  the 
winter  mouths  is  best  kept  quite  cool.  Inter- 
mediate shades  are  more  numerous,  but  these  • 
do  not  find  so  many  admirers. 

These  Tree  Carnations  may  be  to  grown  in 
successive  batches  as  lo  yield  a  constant  supply 
of  bloom  all  the  year  round.  Carnations  do  not 
grow  with  the  lightning  r.tpidity  suggested  by 
Mr.  Godfrey's  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Garden,  but  by  inserting  cuttings  from  Octo-  . 
ber  to  March  at  intervals  batches  that  will  j  ield 
flowers  over  a  long  season  may  be  grown  in 
various  sizes  of  pots.  The  earliest  batches  maj', 
according  to  the  variety,  be  stopped  once,  or 
the  taller  kinds  twice,  if  they  appear  to  spike 
too  early.  Any  cuttings  inserted  after  February 
are  best  not  stopped  at  all,  particularly  so  if 
they  are  of  dwarf  habit  like  Winter  Cheer. 
One  point  in  these  plants  must  always  be  remem- 
bered ;  it  is  this  :  If  they  are  to  flower  at  all 
well  during  winter  the  spike  must  be  pushing 
up  by  the  end  of  September.  All  pinching  or 
stopping  should  be  done  with  this  in  view. 

E.  J. 

POTTING  LILIUMS. 
At  page  447  "  J.  C."  gives  some  useful  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  No  good  grower  of  Liliums 
would  leave  over  repotting  until  the  spring.  Of 
course  dried  roots  of  L.  auratum  may  be  puichased 
in  the  spring  .and  be  potted  up.  I  bought  fifty 
bulbs  on  one  occasion  as  late  as  the  end  of 
February  ;  they  were  carefully  potted  in  mode- 
rately sized  pots,  using  the  soil  in  a  fairly  moitt 
condition.  The  point  I  consider  of  the  most  im- 
portance after  potting  is  the  position  the  iilanta 
occupy.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  well  over 
the  rims  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  tefusj,  and  they  must 
be  protected  from  heavy  rains  or  melting  snow. 
The  bulbs  have  no  roots  at  first  (at  least,  no  active 
rootlets),  and  a  deluge  of  cold  rain  might  kill  half 
of  them  and  cripple  the  rest.  I  always  manage 
to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  with  glats 
lights,  and  they  are  not  disturbed  until  the  growth 
of  the  plants  is  seen  to  push  above  the  cocoa.nut 
fibre,  or  whatever  plunging  material  is  used.  The 
fibre  is  then  removed  down  to  the  rims  of  the  pots, 
and  if  the  plants  are  dry  at  the  roots  they  are 
watered.  This  must  be  done  carefully  at  first,  or 
until  it  is  seen  the  stem  roots  are  pushing  out 
freely.  This  is  an  important  petiod  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  Lliuin.  In  the  first  place,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  in  potting  the  bu.bi.  The 
soil  should  not  be  nearer  the  rims  of  the  pots  than 
1^  inches,  and  by  the  time  a  good  surface  dressing 
is  needed  it  will  have  sunk  to  2  inches.  I  con- 
sider the  best  potting  material  for  Lihums  is  two 
parts  go-id  yellow  loam,  one  part  fibrous  peat  and 
one  part  well  decayed  stable  manure,  with  coarse 
white  sand  added  if  necessary.  For  the  surface 
dressing  a  double  portion  ot  manure  should  be 
used.  I  find  Lilium  lancifolium  and  the  hardier 
North  American  Liliums  do  very  well  plunged 
out  of  doors,  without  any  protection  during  winter, 
in  districts  where  I  have  lived  where  the  annual 
rainfall  does  not  exceed  an  average  of  '24  inches. 
If  Liliums  are  stood  out  of  doors  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  plunged  rather  deeper.  L. 
auratum  sufl'ers  from  being  plunged  out  of  doors, 
although  when  established  in  Rhododendron  beds 
or  in  well-prepared  soil  it  will  grow  5  feet  orGfeet 
high,  and  in  some  cases  (as  in  Mr.  Wilson's  gar- 
den at  Weybridge)  11  feet.  To  grow  the  remark- 
ablespecimen  alluded  to.  the  bed  had  bt  en  prepared 
to  the  depth  of  about  5  feet.  Some  Liliums  do 
batter  planted  out  than  in  pots,  but  they  should 
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not  be  disturbed  too  often.  I  have  had  Lilium 
californicum  doing  well  for  a  decade  without  even 
surface  dressings  of  any  kind,  and  the  noble  L. 
giganteum  does  well  in  prepare!  beds  of  peat  and 
loam  out  of  doors,  although  it  also  succjeds  when 
grown  in  pots.  I  quite  agree  with  "  J.  C."  as  to 
the  importance  of  patting  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  the 
old  stems  decay,  and  it  ought  to  le  done  without 
doing  any  material  injury  to  the  b  >sal  roots.  The 
stem  roots  have  done  iheir  work  and  must  be  re- 
moved with  the  stems.  The  stem?  and  roots  can 
be  removed  together  by  carefully  pulling  them 
out  by  hand.  J.  Douglas. 

Ilford,  E.  _^^___^___^__^ 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


many  other  varieties  that  lay  claim  to  being 
good  .and  delicious.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  on  the  Quince  is  the  way 
in  which  the  foliage  turns  up  at  the  sides,  as 
indicated  in  the  illustration.  I  have  about  100 
trees  iu  bush  form  growing  on  the  stock  named, 
and  whether  the  seasons  are  wet  or  dry,  sun- 
less or  otherwise,  the  leaves  close  up  like  a 
Pea-pod,  and  this  without  any  signs  of  bad 
health  or  weakness,  as  proved  by  the  full  crops 
and  large  fruit.  On  the  Pear  stock  the  foliage 
seldom  acquires  the  form  indicated,  or  if  so, 
the  local  influences  are  difl'erent  from  what  they 
are  in  this  portion  of  the  west  of  England. 
Again,  seasons  have  a  moat  wonderful  effect  on 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  on  trees  on  the  Pear 
stock.  Last  year  the  quality  was  the  best  I  ever 
tasted  ;  this  year  it  is  the  worst  I  ever  knew  ; 
for  although  the  fruit  is  well  grown,  clean,  and 
of  high  colour,  the  term  "  very  poor  "  is  the  only 
one  applicable.  However,  in  spite  of  this  latter 
defect,  the  fruit  sold  freely  at  paying  prices. 
W.  G.  C. 

Scale  on  Peacli  trees — There  are  few  gar- 
deners who  are  not   Iroubled   more  or  less  with 


PEAR  MARIE  LOUISE  D'UCCLE. 
Theke  are  few  varieties  of  Pears  more  prolific 
than  the  above  in  favourable  and  unfavourable 
seasons  alike.     Amongst  a  large   collection  of 
Pears  on  a  soil  far  from  the  best  for  this  fruit, 
I  have  not  known  a   failure  for  many   years, 
there  always  being  a   crop,  occasionally  light, 
but  as  a  rule  very  heavy.    Tlie  tree  also  possesses 
the  advantage    of   suc- 
ceeding equally  well  on 
both    the    Quince    and 
Pear  stocks.  In  addition 
to  these  excellent  quali- 
ties it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  fruit  attains  a 
fair  size  under  ordinary 
conditions  and   cultiva- 
tion, with  a  good  shape 
and  nice  russetty  yellow 
colour   when  ripe.       In 
the  large  midland  mar- 
kets the  fruit  realises  a 
very  good  price  in  almost 
all  seasons  if  consigned 
to    salesmen     or    other 
purchasers  just  before  it 
becomes  mellow,  which 
is  earlier  or  later  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons.  This 
year  all  were  fit  for  use 
by  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, while  in  some  pre-  

vious  seasons  the  fruit  has  kept  wonderfully  \  this  pest,  and  ordinary  insecticides  seem  of  little 
well  up  to  the  end  of  November.  Market  |  use  in  removing  it.  The  paraffin  remedy,  how- 
growers  who  have  planted  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  I  ever,  is  a  perfect  one,  and  if  used  with  judgment 
in  quantity  have  had  no  cause  to  repent  select-  >  'l^i^e  harmless.  Wheie  so  many  make  a  mistake 
ing  the  variety,  for  though  no  extraordinarv  i  ^^}^  postponing  its  use  until  the  buds  are  too  far 
prices  are  obtained-as  is  the  case  wi'h  some  '  advanced.  They  are  then  easily  injured,  and  f.all 
other  varieties- the  results  are  certainly  pleasing   °^  '''  ''=°°  *«  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^'^  ^^^''^^'^-     I^eoember  is 


Pear  Mane  Lomse  d'Uccle.     Engraved  for  The  Garden /rom  a, 
'photograph  $ent  ly  Mr.  F.  hammeU,  SittivghoitrTie. 


and  practically  assured,  provided  the  soil  and 
district  will  produce  decent  Pears.  On  strong 
and  deep  land  the  Quince  stock  answers 
splendidly  for  the  variety  under  notice  ;  in  fact, 
the  Pears  will  b'j  so  abundant  that  heavy 
thinning  is  a  necessity  to  get  large  fruit.  When 
it  is  seen  that  the  crop  is  going  to  be  satis- 
factory, heavy  mulching  with  rich  farmyard 
manure  is  advisable,  spreading  it  several  feet 
away  from  the  stem  on  all  sides.  As  a  rule,  all 
the  tinest  feeding  roots  are  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  trunk,  and  to  pile  all  the  mulch- 
ing close   up   to   the   tree  is  of  comparatively    son's  is  more  at  home  in  midland  gardens  then 


quite  late  enough  to  apply  the  petroleum  mixture, 
except  in  the  very  latest  houses,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  exceed  a  couple  of  wineglassfuls 
to  three  gallons  of  warm,  S3ft,  soapy  water. 
Apply  it  vigorously  and  all  scale  will  disappear. 
— J .  O. 

Best  flavoured  Fears.— "D.  T.  F.,"  in  .sup- 
plementing Mr.  Burrell's  remarks  on  this  sabject 
at  page  431,  objects  to  Thompson's  being  placed  in 
the  first  half  dozen  for  quality.  My  experience 
with  this  Pear  is,  that  it  is  most  fastidious  as  to 
soil  and  climate,  and  requires  a  very  even  season 
to  bring  out  its  finest  flavour.   I  also  think  Thcmp 


little  use,  owing  to  the  fertilising  elements 
pissing  away  without  touching  the  fibrous  or 
extreme  roots.  Another  advantage  of  working 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  on  the  Quince,  according 
to  my  experience,  is  the  decided  improvement 
in  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Under  ordinary 
conditions   its  quality  can   only  be  classed  as 


southern  ones,  as  anyching  like  a  hurried  matura- 
tion invariably  produces  mealiness  in  the  fruit. 
A  clajey  or  retentive  soil  is  also  antagonistic  to 
its  well-being,  the  fruit  from  trees  rooting  in  such 
a  medium  usually  being  cracked  and  malformed. 
I  used  to  think  that  for  flavour  no  variety  could 
possibly  equal  Doyenn^  du  Cornice,  buo  after 
testing  Huyshe's  Prince  Consort  I  unhesitatingly 


fair,  and  m  some  seasons  even  poor,  especially  accord  it  the  premier  position  amcngst  dessirt 
from  trees  on  the  Pear  stock  ;  but,  as  stated,  ,  Pears.  From  the  fact  that  I  have  never  seen  it 
when  grown  on  the  Quince  and  supplied  with  a  ;  named  in  The  Garden,  save  by  myself,  I  conclude 
liberal  diet  at  the  roots,  the  fruit  acquires  a  size  '  that  it  is  but  little  known.  This  is  a  great  pity, 
and  flavour  that  are  far  superior  to  those  of   as  I  am  confident  tha>  anyone  who  tasted  it  woulcl 


pronounce  it  excEllent.  The  fruit  is  not  of  the 
handsomest  shape,  being  somewhat  like  Beurre 
Ranee,  but  a  little  more  irregular,  green  on  the 
under  side,  and  freckled  with  brown  next  the 
sun.  It  is  but  right  to  state  that  the  trees  under 
my  charge  are  growing  on  a  south  wall  and  in  a 
warm  soil.  The  tree  is  of  somewhat  slow  growth, 
but  an  early  and  regular  cropper.  December 
is  its  usu.al  season  of  ripening  in  this  district. 
Probably  in  southern  gardens  a  west  wall  would 
suit  it.— J.  C. 

I  quite  agree  with  "  D.  T.  F."  (page  4.31) 

in  his  estimate  of  Thompson's  as  regards  flavour 
when  compared  with  Marie  Louise  and  Winter 
Nelis.  Thompson's  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  Pear, 
but  I  have  for  some  time  past  considered  the  high 
position  given  it  to  be  somewhat  unJeserved. 
Pears,  however,  are  among  the  most  variable  of 
English  fruits  in  point  of  quality,  and  it  requires 
some  courage  for  any  grower  to  express  an  un- 
favourable verdict.  I  leel  convinced  that  the  age 
of  my  only  trse  — a  large  espalier  on  a  west  wall — 
is  not  the  reason  for  my  adverse  opinion  regarding- 
the  flavour  of  this  Pear. — W.  S.,  Trowbridge. 


STEWING  PEARS. 


The  stewing  Pear  is  a  greatly  neglected  fruit, 
although,  as  Mr.  R.  Parker  so  ably  points  out 
on  page  431,  it  has  a  considerable  value  during 
the  winter  season,  when  the  list  of  English 
dessert  fruits  is  limited.  "Why  stewing  Pears- 
are  not  more  generally  grown  is  somewhat 
difficult  of  explanation,  for  in  some,  indeed 
many,  private  gardens  they  obtain  equal  favour 
with  the  dessert  kinds,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this, 
very  often  there  is  only  a  single  tree,  and  some- 
times not  even  this  in  gardens  where  choice 
dessert  kinds  are  appreciated  at  their  proper 
value.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  good  many 
dessert  Pears  are  well  suited  for  see  wing  and 
are  used  for  the  purpose,  but  that  is  no  possible 
excuse  for  the  absence  of  suitable  varieties  iu 
too  many  gardens.  In  times  of  a  short  supply 
for  dessert  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  apportion 
an  equal  quantity  of  good  fruits  for  the  two 
purposes  economically.  As  with  the  planter, 
so  with  judges  at  exhibitions,  stewing  Pears  do 
not  merit  that  consideration  they  deserve ; 
there  is  usually  a  loss  of  a  point  or  two  in  the 
decision  should  a  collection  contain  a  dish  of 
these  in  a  close  competition.  Mr.  Parker's 
suggestion  to  framers  of  schedules,  where  he 
advises  a  class  for  stewing  varieties,  or  stipu- 
lates that  one  dish  at  least  in  a  collection  must 
be  a  stewing  sort,  is  an  excellent  one.  This 
would  help  to  popularise  (hem,  and  bring  them 
into  greater  prominence  with  everyone  con- 
cerned. 

Very  large  fruits  are  usually  associated  with 
this  section,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  and  Catil- 
lac  probably  being  the  varieties  to  which  the 
most  favour  has  been  shown.  Medium-sized 
rather  than  large  fruits  I  find  the  most 
useful,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  far 
heavier  crop  is  produced  by  the  tree.  A 
few  large  fruits  are  very  well  for  special  pur- 
poses, but  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  expected 
to  provide  an  almost  daily  supply  for  four  or 
five  months,  a  few  large  fruits  do  not  avail 
very  much.  One  of  the  best  Pt.ars  I  know  for 
stewing  is  Gilogil,  a  medium-sized  round  fruit, 
and  one  that  may  easily  be  taken  for  a  dessert 
kind,  by  reason  of  its  bright  russet  colour  and 
clear  skin.  I  noticed  some  fine  fruits  of  this  sort 
in  Messrs.  Bunyard's  nursery  last  autumn,  and, 
except  my  own  fruit,  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  it  anywhere  else.  This,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  it  is  not  much  grown,  but  is  simply 
debarred  because  it  dots  not  happen  to  be  a 
dessert  variety  of  the  size  and  appearance  of 
the  much  over-rated  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Bezi 
d'Heri  is  another  variety  of  much  value,  this. 
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too,  being  of  medium  or  below  medium  size. 
With  these  two  a  supply  can  be  maintained 
from  September  till  the  end  of  January.  For 
the  last  three  seasons  the  latter  has  not 
failed  to  produce  a  good  crop,  and  the  other  has 
taken  only  a  partial  rest  one  out  of  the  three 
years.  This  supports  the  views  of  Mr.  Parker 
in  that  these  Pears  have  apparently  a  stronger 
constitution  and  are  devoid  in  a  marked  degree 
of  the  unreliable  traits  of  some  of  the  more 
popular  dessert  sorts.  Before  the  planting 
season  closes,  I  would,  with  Mr.  Parker,  strongly 
advocate  the  inclusion  of  at  least  one  tree  in  a 
collection,  however  limited  that  may  be,  for 
there  is  the  chance  of  having  stewing  Pears 
sometimes  when  ripe  fruits  are  unavailable,  e.\- 
cept  by  purchasing  perhaps  foreign  Pears  at 
what  to  many  would-be  consumers  may  be  con- 
sidered a  prohibitive  piice. — W.  Strtjgnell. 

Mr.  Parker's  remarks  on  these  at  p.  431 

are  well  worth  notice.  Some  two  years  ago  I 
advocated  in  these  columns  the  more  extended 
culture  of  stewing  Peare,  and  condemned  the 
practice  of  planting  them,  as  is  very  generally 
done,  in  out-ofthe-way  corners  or  behind  north 
walls.  How  often  have  we  heard  the  remark  by 
planters  that  any  place  will  do  for  stewing  Pears. 
Now  I  hold  that  if  stewing  Pears  are  worth  grow- 
ing at  all  they  are  worth  growing  well,  and  in- 
deed pay  to  do  so.  Many  people  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  difference  between  fruit,  even  of 
the  common  Catillac,  gathered  from  trees  occu- 
pying a  warm  wall  compared  with  those  from 
orchard  trees.  As  Mr.  Parker  observes,  the 
flavour  of  a  properly  prepared  dish  of  stewed 
Pears  is  delicious.  Then  some  varieties  are  far 
better  than  others.  For  instance,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field  and  the  more  recently  introduced  Directeur 
Alphand  are  far  in  advance  of  Catillac.  The 
former  with  me  is  in  good  seasons  sweet  enough 
for  dessert  from  a  south  wall.— J.  Crawford. 


tfce  Gros  Colman  is  at  all  weakly,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  cut  the  Vines  right  ba^k  to  the  front 
lights,  and  to  inarch  the  Muscats  on  the  new 
breaks  when  sufficiently  advanced.  In  addition 
to  this  the  stale  soil  should  be  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  border,  baring  a  few  of  the  topmost 
roots,  and  laying  on  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  of 
fresh  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal  and 
new  horse  manure,  firming  it  well.  The  only 
objection  to  having  both  Gros  Colman  and  Mus- 
cats in  the  same  house  is  that  the  former  is  so 
much  later  in  ripening  than  the  latter  and  re- 
quires much  more  air  while  laying  on  bloom  ;  but 
if  the  Vines  are  started  early  enough  to  allow  of 
the  fruit  of  both  ripening  before  the  cool,  damp 
nights  set  in,  the  same  treatment  should  suit 
them.  White  Tokay,  although  only  a  second-rate 
flavoured  Grape,  is  nevertheless  very  useful  when 
well  grown  and  thoroughly  ripened,  as  it  hangs  in 
a  firm  and  sound  condition  after  the  Muscats  have 
shrivelled.  To  ripen  White  Tokay  properly  it 
requires  plenty  of  heat,  and  the  Gros  Colman  stock 
should  suit  it.— J.  C. 


NOTES  ON  PEARS. 
If  "D.  T.  F."  (p.   431)  had  a  thoroughly  good 


INARCHING  MUSCATS. 

I  HAVE  a  number  of  Gros  Colman  Vines  ten  years 
old.  They  are  planted  inside  and  do  fairly  well, 
but  I  with  to  have  part  of  the  house  Muscats. 
Do  you  think  Muscats  will  do  if  I  inarch  them  on  to 
the  Gros  Colman  ?  I  shall  have  to  purchase  young 
Muscat  Vines  for  the  purpose.  Should  I  inarch 
ripened  rods,  or  cut  back  and  inarch  the  young 
growths  when  strong  enough  ?  Would  a  White 
Tokay  Vine  be  worth  trying  in  the  same  house  ? — 
Jones. 

*,*  You  may  inarch  the  Muscat  on  to  Gros  Col- 
man stock  with  every  prospect  of  success,  provided 
care  is  exercised  when  the  Grapes  are  ripening. 
It  will  be  best  to  inarch  young  wood  on  to  young 
wood,  but  if  the  Vines  are  fairly  strong  and  quite 
healthy,  you  need  not  cut  them  down  ti  the  front 
lights,  a?  this  would  cause  the  loss  of  a  crop  of 
(irapes.  In  order,  however,  to  give  the  newly- 
inarched  Muscats  the  best  possible  chance  the 
first  season,  cut  off  all  the  spurs  but  one  from  the 
Gros  Colman  for  a  distance  of  5  feet  from  the  first 
wire  of  the  trellis,  retaining  one  at  the  base  for 
producing  a  growth  on  which  to  inarch  the  young 
Muscats.  The  remainder  of  the  old  rods  can  then 
be  cropped  the  first  summer,  while  the  5  feet  of 
Muscat  growth  trained  over  the  bared  portions 
of  the  Gros  Colman  rods  will,  by  having  the  full 
benefit  of  light  and  air,  ripen  up  thoroughly  by 
the  autumn,  and  thus  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
increased  vigour  the  second  season. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth  the  old 
Vines  may  be  cut  back  to  the  point  of  union  with 
the  new,  and  the  young  canes  have  the  whole  of 
the  room  to  themselves.  If  the  Gros  Colmans  are 
planted,  say,  4  feet  apart  and  are  strong,  then  they 
may  remain  as  they  are  and  be  cropped  lightly, 
the  Muscats  being  inarched  on  a  strong  shoot  at 
the  base  of  the  rod,  and  be  trained  up  between 
them,  two  leaves  only  being  left  beyond  the  Col- 
man bunches  to  further  increase  the  room  and 
light,  the  old  rods  being  removed  when  the  young 
Muscats  have  reached  the  top  of  the  house.     If 


Thompson's  Pear  he  would  hardly  hesitate  to 
include  the  variety  among  the  best  twelve,  or, 
to  come  even  a  little  clo.ser,  the  best  nine  kinds. 
My  experience  of  this  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.     When  planting  a  stretch  of  cordons  a  few 
years  ago  I  was  strongly  recommended  to  give 
it  a  trial  alike  by  the  firm  that  supplied  the 
trees  and  by  friends  in  the  midlands  and  west 
of  England.      It  has  done  remarkably  well,  and 
that,  too,  on  a  soil  none  too  good  for  Pears — 
a  sandy  loam,  changing  to  sand  within  18  inches 
of  the  surface,  and  necessitating  annual   top- 
dressing  to  secure  good  fruit.     The  only  draw- 
back to  Winter  Nelis  is  the  size ;  despite  thinning 
and  top-dressing,  the  fruit  runs  very  small,  not 
more  than  two-thirds  the  size  I  remember  from 
horizontally-trained  trees  in  an  old  garden.     A 
good  depth  of  soil,  that  is  at  once  fairly  good 
and  somewhat  retentive,  is  absolutely  essential 
to   grow  this  Pear  to  peifection.     A  Pear  of 
medium   size   that  I   have    (December   8)  just 
finished  is  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  a  variety  that  cer- 
tainly  might   be    included   in    all   lists,    as   it 
approaches  first-class  in  quality,  whilst  the  tree 
as  a  cordon  grows  freely  and  crops  well.      Per- 
sonally, I  have  to  put  Marie  Louise  below  both 
Doyennfe  du  Cornice  and  Beurr6  Superfin  from 
a  quality  standpoint,  for  the  reason  tha'i,  whilst 
I  have  the  two  latter  varieties  as  cordons,  the 
Marie  Louise  comes  from  old  trees  with  stems 
3   feet   in   circumference    that    Mr.    Mcintosh 
may  probably  have  planted  during  his  stay  at 
Claremont.     Other  very  old  trees  that  I  have 
as  yet  been  unable   to  replace  are  Beurre  Diel, 
Glou  Morceau,    Vicar   of    Winktield,    Autumn 
Bergamotj  and    Beurr6   Ranee.     Beurre    Diel 
from   this   old   tree   is    only  occasionally   good 
— that  is,  fit  for  dessert— not  more   than  one 
season  in  five  ;  this  year  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule.       Beurre   Ranee   from  old  trees  is  a  de- 
cidedly  better   late  Pear  with    me   than    Ber- 
gamote    d'Esperen,  which   never    ripens    .satis- 
factorily.      To   turn   from   the  latest  to   early 
Pears,  1  find  Williams'   and   Clapp's  Favourite 
the  most  satisfactory  ;    neither  Jargonelle  nor 
Doyenne  d'Ete  is  of  any  good,  the  fruit  pass- 
ing too  quickly  from  the  hard  to  the  semi-rotten 
stage.      It  might  be  difi'erent  if  we  could  transfer 
them  direct  from  the  tree  to  the  dinner-table, 
but  just  at  the  time  when  the  fruit  is  approach- 
ing the   ripening  stage  it  has  to  be  sent  some 
tJOb     miles,    and    it    is    difficult    to    catch    it 
just  right.     Of  Pears   lacking  in  quality,   but 
very  juicy  and  refreshing,  and  because  of  their 
free  and  consistent    cropping    qualities    often 


mention  Napoleon  and  Passe  Colmar  also  from 
old  vertically-trained  trees  on  piers.  With 
respect  to  all  the  old  trees,  the  practice  adopted 
of  cutting  clean  away  a  portion  of  tlie  project- 
ing spurs  each  season  and  laying  in  young 
wood  along  the  old  branches  has  certainly  given 
some  better  fruit,  but  nothing  like  so  good 
as  that  obtainable  from  healthy  young  trees. 
There  is  a  stage  when  old  trees  may  be  re- 
clothed  with  healthy  wool,  but  not  when  they 
are  gone  too  far  ;  it  is  then  a  saving  of  time 
and  expense  to  root  them  out  and  substitute 
young  trees,  especially  if  there  is  a  large  de- 
mand for  high-class  fruit. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Pears,  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  system  advocated  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Garden  in  connection 
with  summer  pruning,  viz.,  breaking  the  shoots 
partially  through  and  allowing  them  to  hang,  a 
system  I  remember  in  vogue  in  more  than  one 
old  fruit  garden  close  on  forty  years  ago,  as  well 
as  the  autumn-pruning  of  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, that  also  formed  the  subject  of  a  recent 
note.  The  great  objection  to  the  hanging 
shoots  always  seemed  the  very  untidy  appear- 
ance. A  lot  of  half-dead  shoots  and  leaves  dang- 
ling from  a  wall  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  a 
trim,  orderly  garden.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
where  the  necessity  for  the  practice  comes  in  if 
the  summer  stopping  is  deferred  until  the  lower 
portion  of  the  shoot  for  a  few  inches  from  its 
base  is  fairly  hard  ;  not  much  after-growth  is 
made  then,  and  the  little  that  one  gets  is  from 
the  two  top  buds.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
at  the  present  time  to  suggest  to  those  who  are 
about  to  plant  cordons  the  advisability  of 
making  certain  not  only  as  to  the  free- cropping 
qualities  of  individual  varieties  under  this  treat- 
ment, but  also  their  growth  on  difi'erent  stocks 
and  on  difi'erent  soils.  The  cordons  planted 
here,  for  instance,  some  five  years  ago  have 
furnished  matter  for  reflection,  the  majority 
going  away  freely  and  well ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  any 
healthy  growth  into  three  or  four  varieties, 
and  I  have  had  to  replace  them.  The  three  worst 
were  Olivier  des  Serres,  Bburr6  d'Anjou,  and  B. 
Bachelier.  What  is  the  general  experience 
with  these  as  cordons  ?  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


Foreign  Apples.- The  other  day  I  saw  a 
couple  of  barrels  that  were  forwarded  as  a  present, 
and,  being  present  when  opened,  had  ample 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
before  it  was  knocked  about  other  than  from  the 
packing,  and  can  certify  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  had  an  average  of  three  or  four  large, 
deep  bruises.  The  owner  cited  the  familiar  saymg 
about  "  not  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth," 
and  I  was  tempted  to  reply  with  another,  as  to 
"what  is  worth  doing  at  all,"  &c.,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  far  better  to  have  sent  one  half 
or  even  one-third  the  quantity,  and  taken  measures 
to  ensure  their  good  condition. — E.  B.  C. 

Pear  Winter  Nelis. — No  Pear  comes  up  to 
this,  all  points  considered,  for  flavour,  &c. ,  according 
to  my  observation  ;  nor  is  this  conclusion  arrived 
at  from  a  short  period.  For  more  than  thirty 
J  ears  I  have  been  closely  observing  the  quality, 
growth,  &c.,  of  it  in  widely  different  districts  and 
diverse  soils.  During  that  time  I  have  never 
known  it  to  be  of  bad  flavour,  and  this  regardless 
of  situation  or  soil.  I  have  met  with  it  planted  in 
the  open  as  a  bush,  on  walls  on  all  aspscts,  and  as 
cordons  on  a  wire  beside  walks.  On  an  east  or 
west  wall  I  have  had  the  best  results,  but  I  pre- 
fer west.  I  have  now  one  on  this  aspect  and  one 
on  a  fouth.  When  in  the  latter  position  it  needs 
a  lot  of  water  should  the  season  be  a  dry  one.  I 
am  aware  it  is  a  delicate  kind,  and  some  cultiva- 
tors condemn  it  on  this  account.     But  to  succeed 


_      .,     o     .  w''''^  '•'   '''   ™"3t   be   planted   in    a  warm  sandy 

valuable  when  other  varieties°are  scarce,  I  may  '  Icani,  as  in  a  cold,  heavy  toil  it  does  not  do  well. 
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I  find  it  most  advantageous  to  keep  its  roots  near 
the  surface  by  mulching.  It  pays  to  give  it  a 
good  supply  of  manure  water  when  swelling.  With 
me  the  fruit  suffers  badly  in  a  very  young  state  if 
not  protected  from  severe  cold,  as  it  causes  the 
skin  to  harden,  and  then  often  the  fruits  crack 
when  they  begin  to  swell.  I  protect  the  trees 
when  in  bloom  in  the  spring  by  placing  Fir 
branches  amongst  them.  Although  it  has  these 
weak  points,  I  consider  this  is  compensated  for 
by  its  splendid  flavour. — J.  Crook. 

American  blight. — In  1893  young  Apple 
trees,  especially  cordons,  suffered  from  American 
blight,  and  in  spite  of  syringing  freely  with  solu- 
ble paraffin,  the  enemy  was  not  kept  under,  as 
one  could  not  use  the  mixture  in  sufficient  strength 
to  kill  all  the  blight  without  danger  to  the  new 
wood  and  swelling  fruit.  I  have  tried  various 
remedies  advised  during  the  season  ;  the  trees 
are  at  rest,  but  several  have  failed,  doubtless 
because  a  portion  of  the  blight  is  not  touched,  as 
in  syringing,  the  portion  of  tree  most  affected  is 
often  covered  by  knotty  protuberances  which 
shelter  the  enemy.  I  tried  soot  and  lime  in  winter, 
but  it  failed.  Being  determined  to  get  rid  of  the 
enemy,  I  last  winter  painted  every  portion  of  the 
trees  with  a  mixture  of  soluble  paraffin,  clay  and 
fresh  lime.  It  was  a  long  job  as  large  pyramid 
trees  were  painted,  but  the  labour  was  well  repaid 
by  the  absence  of  the  pest  last  summer — a  season 
that  was  most  favourable  for  its  development. 
In  painting  it  is  well  to  use  a  small  portion  of 
fresh  lime,  as  then  it  adheres  more  readily  to 
the  bark  and  does  not  wash  off  in  wet  weather. 
If  soluble  paraffin  is  not  at  hand,  it  is  readily  made 
soluble  by  working  a  fair  portion  of  soft  scap  into 
the  raw  paraffin.  A  pint  of  raw  paraffin  will 
make  a  gallon  of  paint  mixed  with  the  clay  and 
fresh  lime,  with  a  little  warm,  soft  water  added 
after  the  paraffin  is  worked  into  the  soap.  The 
grower  can  ill  afford  the  time  to  clean  fruit  trees 
in  the  summer  with  so  many  things  needing  atten- 
tion. By  c'eaning  now  more  care  can  be  given, 
well  covering  every  portion  of  the  tree.  It  is 
advisable  to  closely  examine  new  stock  and  clean 
it  before  nailing  or  staking. — S.  H.  B. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  VARIETIES  OF 
APPLES. 
Judging  by  the  keen  intere.st  taken  in  any  new 
variety  of  Apple  staged  at  the  leading  fruit 
shows,  and  the  numerous  questions  asked  as  to 
its  quality  and  bearing  powers,  it  would  appear 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  novel- 
ties of  sterling  merit.  There  is  no  question 
that  some  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  already  long  list  of  sorts.  According  to 
my  experience  the  following  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  garden,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  some  of  them  will  prove  of  value  to  the 
commercial  grower.  While  not  stating  that 
Royal  Jubilee  is  the  best  new  Apple,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  in  the  front  rank,  and  is  sure  to 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  large  and  small 
growers.  The  fruit  is  large,  of  a  beautiful 
golden  colour,  clear  skin,  and  will  keep  fresh 
and  sound  to  the  end  of  March.  Really  grand 
fruit  of  this  variety  has  been  staged  this  year, 
the  finest  dish  that  I  have  seen  havinu-  been 
put  up  by  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  at  the  November 
exhibition  held  at  Chester.  Probably  each 
fruit  weighed  over  1  lb.  Other  advantages 
are  the  late  flowering  and  prolific  habit  of  The 
trees,  combined  with  a  sturdy  growth,  free  from 
canker  at  present  with  me  ;  nor  can  I  hear  of 
it  being  present  with  any  other  grower  of  the 
variety.  Newtown  Wonder  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  by  the  R.H.S  in  1887,  and 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  such  a  splendid 
Apple  should  not  have  made  greater  progress, 
considering  its  many  good  qualities.  Trees 
worked  on  the  Paradise  stock  bear  most  freely, 
even  in  their  infancy,  and  never  fail  to  produce 


a  fair  crop  of  large  handsome  fruit  in  bad  sea- 
sons. In  good  years,  like  the  present  one,  the 
crop  is  very  heavy,  the  same  keeping  well  to 
the  end  of  May.  It  is  of  fair  quality  for 
dessert  during  the  spring  months,  but  the  fruit 
is  too  large  for  that  purpose  if  other  dessert 
varieties  are  available.  Early  Peach  will  most 
likely  supersede  its  parent,  Irish  Peach,  for 
though  resembling  it  exactly  in  shape,  size, 
and  colour  of  fruit,  the  tree  is  much  closer 
in  growth,  the  wood  is  more  freely  studded 
with  spurs  and  fruit  -  buds,  and  conse- 
quently promises  to  bear  heavier  crops. 
Wealthy  is  an  American  variety  that  promises  to 
succeed  much  better  in  this  country  than  most 
sorts  that  arrive  from  that  source.  The  fruit  is 
of  good  size,  model  shape,  and  very  handsomely 
coloured.  On  our  light  soil  trees  worked  on  the 
Paradise  stock  have  borne  heavy  crops  each 
year  since  the  variety  was  first  advertised. 
White  Transparent  is  not  a  specially  new  va- 
riety, but  it  is  only  recently  that  its  merits 
have  been  appreciated  at  their  proper  value. 
After  growing  this  sort  for  nearly  twelve  years 
I  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  anyone  re- 
quiring a  very  early  and  excellent  cooking  or 
dessert  Apple.  With  me  it  is  the  earliest  va- 
riety, beating  Mr.  Gladstone,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
and  others  of  that  class.  In  ordinary  seasons 
the  fruit  is  ready  for  use  in  the  third  week  in 
July,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  well-grown 
Keswick  Codlin,  of  a  beautiful  tran.sparent 
colour,  and  freely  borne  on  strong,  healthy 
wood.  Beauty  of  Bath  is  a  lovely  Apple  of  a 
useful  dessert  size,  and  finds  much  favour 
amongst  Apple  eaters.  At  several  of  our  best 
August  shows  this  variety  took  all  the  prizes 
in  the  single  dish  of  dessert  Apples.  Chelms- 
ford Wonder  may  be  termed  a  failure  so  far 
on  our  soil ;  trees  worked  on  both  the  Paradise 
and  free  stocks  have  not  produced  a  fruit  yet  ; 
the  trees  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  they 
may  possibly  bear  freely  later  on,  as  many 
varieties  do  not  crop  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
until  they  attain  a  few  years  of  age  ;  and  as 
this  variety  was  not  much  known  before  1891 
or  1802,  it  is  too  soon  to  condemn  it.  By- 
ford  Wonder  has  on  several  occasions  been  re- 
ferred to  in  very  favourable  terms  in  The 
Garden  during  the  past  two  years,  and  it 
thoroughly  deserves  all  that  has  been  stated 
in  its  praise.  Tyler's  Kernel  is  another 
Apple  that,  like  the  preceding,  originated  in 
Herefordshire,  where  there  are  in  the  older 
orchards  many  varieties  not  known  commerci- 
ally. Unless  I  am  mistaken,  there  are 
some  fine  old  trees  around  Ledbury  of 
Tyler's  Kernel,  which  was  sent  out  as  a  new 
variety  a  few  years  ago.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience this  sort  does  not  commence  to  crop 
very  well,  even  in  bush  form,  until  the  tree  has 
acquired  a  fair  size,  nor  does  it  like  severe  prun- 
ing, the  best  results  being  obtained  from  trees 
that  have  had  their  shoots  shortened  back  very 
slightly.  Lady  Sudeley  has  been  before  the 
public  for  ten  years  or  so,  and  his  become  a 
favourite  with  growers  for  home  consumption 
and  for  market.  On  our  soil  this  variety  bears 
immense  crops  of  beautiful  fruit,  and  realises  a 
high  figure  in  the  market.  Gold  Medal  is  a 
north  country  Apple  of  large  size,  and  possesses 
good  cooking  (jualities,  in  addition  to  a  prolific 
habit,  but  I  question  if  it  will  ever  finel  much 
favour  as  a  market  variety,  as  it  lacks  colour, 
and  the  shape  is  uneven.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  other  new  varieties  of  sterling  value,  but 
1  have  only  mentioned  those  that  I  have  grown 
and  had  some  experience  with. 

Amongst  new  Apples  that  I  have  seen  exhi- 
bited but  not  grown,  BowHill  Pippin  has  struck 
me  as  a  variety  that  will  occupy  a  high  position 


in  the  future,  provided  it  proves  a  good  bearer 
and  healthy  grower,  as  the  fruit  is  very  large, 
handsome,  and  firm,  and  said  to  be  equally  good 
for  cooking  or  dessert.  Mclndoe's  Russet  is 
a  likely- looking  dessert  Apple,  of  excellent 
cjuality.  Mr.  Mclndoe  gave  me  a  fruit  to  taste 
when  staging  a  collection  of  Apples,  and  the 
flavour  was  very  agreeable  ;  he  further  added 
that  the  Apples  kept  sound  until  the  end  of 
March.  Hambling's  Seedling  apparently  will 
prove  a  decideel  acquisition,  as  not  only  is  the 
fruit  of  the  largest  size,  but  it  is  also  of  good 
shape,  heavy,  and  described  as  a  good  keeper 
and  free  cropper.  From  several  samples  re- 
ceived lately  I  imagine  that  a  few  more  good 
varieties  will  be  put  on  the  market  ere  long, 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  planters  of  Apple 
trees  should  reject  all  the  inferior  and  practically 
valueless  varieties  in  commerce,  and  choose  only 
the  best  and  most  valuable  ones.  If  there  was 
no  demand  for  these  poor  varieties,  nurserymen 
would  soon  cease  to  keep  them  in  stock. 

W.  G.  C. 


PEARS  ROTTING  IN  THE  CENTRE. 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  explain  the 
following  and  give  a  remedy  ?  I  have  an  old 
garden  with  some  very  large,  and  probably  very 
old.  Pear  trees  (one  covering  about  520  square 
feet  of  wall).  The  crops  are  very  satisfactory 
as  to  quantity,  but  the  fruit  has  very  little 
flavour  and  rots  in  the  middle  very  soon  after 
gathering,  the  late  as  well  as  the  early  sorts. 
The  garden  is  in  Surrey  and  the  subsoil  is  chalk. 
— F.  H.  Lenders. 

*^*  There  are  possibly  several  causes  that 
may  account  for  the  Pears  decaying  in  the 
centre  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Probibly  the  chief  cause  arises  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  some  constituent  or  element  in  the 
soil,  as  it  appears  that  all  varieties  are  affected 
in  the  same  way.  Very  few  people  are  aware 
of  the  quantity  of  plant  food  absorbed  from 
the  soil  by  large  trees  that  produce  even  fair 
crops  of  fruit,  and  when  one  or  more  of  the 
elements  absolutely  necessaiy  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good  fruit  is  missing  or  in  too  small 
quantities  for  the  trees'  requirements,  the  fruit 
suffers  in  qtiality,  sometimes  by  jirematurely 
rotting  in  the  centre  in  the  manner  of  the  Pears 
under  notice,  or  they  are  gritty  or  woody  in  the 
flesh,  with  a  hard  core,  and  sometimes  crack 
before  fhey  are  ripe.  The  composition  per  100 
parts  of  the  ash  of  Pears  is  54 'GO  potash,  8  52 
soda,  5  22  magnesia,  7  98  lime,  1'96  phosphate 
of  iron,  14  28  phosphoric  acid,  5  69  sulphuric 
acid,  149  silica,  0  17  chloride  of  sodium. 
Accoreling  to  this  analysis  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  how  greatly  potash  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  fruit  of  Pears,  and  trees  that 
continually  bear  good  crops  must  be  liberally 
supplied  with  this  valuable  manure  in  some 
form  to  maintain  the  necessary  amount  in  the 
soil.  Some  practical  men  contend  that  farm- 
yard manure  given  as  a  mulch  to  Pears  supplies 
a  perfect  plant  food,  as  it  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments requisite  to  produce  good  crops  of  the 
best  quality.  This  is  only  correct  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  much  depends  on  how  the  animals 
are  fed  and  the  way  the  manure  is  made  and 
treated  afterwards.  This  I  have  proved  by 
actual  experience.  I  have  employed  farmyard 
manure  as  a  mulch  without  detecting  the  least 
improvement  in  Pears,  simply  because  most  of 
the  valuable  fertilising  elements  had  been  washed 
away  in  the  open  cattle  folds.  For  that  reason  it 
is  much  better  to  purchase  reliable  chemical 
manures  suited  to  the  fruit  and  the  soil.  On 
light  soils  overlying  chalk  or  sandstone,  muriate 
of  potash  is  a  concentrated  form  that  answers 
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admirably,  applying  it  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to 
each  square  yr.rd  as  the  trees  start  into  growth. 
If  the  trees  promise  to  bear  a  good  crop,  a 
similar  dressing  should  be  given  when  the  fruit 
is  the  siz3  of  Hazel  nuts,  also  applying  at  the 
same  time  2  oz3.  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
selecting  showery  weather  for  the  application. 
This  dressing  has  proved  of  great  service,  not 
only  in  promoting  a  fruitful  habit,  but  the 
Pears  have  been  of  excellent  quality  and  always 
keep  well  without  decaying  at  the  centre  so 
quickly  as  those  not  treated  as  above.  Another 
gool  dre.ssing  for  Pears  is  3  oz3.  of  kainit  and 
1  oz.  of  bone-meal  to  each  square  yard  of  bor 
der  immediately  the  fruit  is  set.  Fish  guano  at 
the  rate  of  2  cz.  to  the  square  yard,  applying  it  at 
the  time  above  advi.ed,  acts  well  on  both  heavy 
and  light  soils.  It  is  always  advisable  to  gently 
f.irk  or  hoe  in  this  chemical  or  artificial  ma- 
nures at  the  time  of  application,  and  unless  the 
roots  are  far  from  the  surface  it  will  soon  be 
found  that  the  roots  have  discovered  the  (o:id 
provided  for  them  by  forming  a  perfect  net- 
work just  below  the  top  of  the  soil  ;  conse- 
quently no  digging  should  be  done,  or  these 
serviceable  roots  will  be  injured.  At  this 
season  sewage,  liquid  manure,  or  burned  refuse 
can  be  given  with  decided  advantage,  as  each 
and  all  encourage  fresh  root  action  close  to  the 
surface.  Root-pruning  with  large  and  old  trees 
is  a  somewhat  dangerous  practice,  and  is  seldom 
necessary  if  the  soil  is  filled  with  a  good 
diet  close  to  the  surface,  for,  as  stated,  the 
roots  will  quickly  find  out  the  stores  provided 
for  them,  and  the  effect  will  make  itself  felt  in 
the  fruit,  which  will  assume  a  good  size,  pleas- 
ing colour,  and  extra  fine  flavour.  If  the  roots 
are  deep  down  and  none  to  be  found  within  a 
couple  of  feet  of  the  surface,  it  is  desirable  to 
remove  some  of  the  top  soil,  adding  fresh  soil 
mixed  with  a  little  bone-meal,  road  scrapings, 
or  wood  ashes.  If  peat  moss  is  employed  in 
the  stables  or  cattle  sheds,  some  of  that  could 
be  mixed  with  the  soil,  as  I  find  the  roots  of 
both  the  Quince  and  Pear  stocks  delight  in 
this  material.— W.  G.  C. 


were  p~>^r\y  coloured.  It  would  ba  interest- 
ing to  learn  how  far  this  experience  coincides 
with  that  Oi  Grape  growers  generally. — A.  D. 


COiOuring  Grapes.— Whilst  "W.  T.,"  in  his 
interesting  paper  on  tho  "  Effect  of  Shade,"  re- 
fers chiefly  to  the  connection  of  light,  or  its 
absence,  on  wood  ar.d  leafage,  there  is  one  phase 
of  the  effect  rather  of  light  than  of  shade  1  have 
noticed  on  the  colouring  of  Grapes.  This  is 
usually  seen  in  span  houses  that  run  north  and 
south.  For  instance,  I  was  in  October  in  a  span 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  house  on  the  north  side  of 
London  where  a  fine  crop  of  bunches  was  hang- 
ing. But  I  observed  that  the  berries  on  the 
north  side  were  the  best  coloured,  and,  remarking 
upon  it,  the  gardener  said  that,  having  seen 
pimilar  results  elsewhere  under  similar  conditions, 
he  believed  that  this  richer  colouring  of  the 
north  side  Grapes  arose  from  the  fact  that  some 
12  inches  or  16  inches  of  the  top  of  the  slope  on 
the  south  side  not  being  shaded  by  leafage,  the 
mys  of  the  sun  did  for  some  time  become  fully 
impinged  on  the  bunches  without  obstruction,  ard 
that  it  was  this  excess  of  light  which  did  the 
work.  On  the  south  side,  although  the  bunches 
are  near  tha  glass,  yet  there  is  always  a  somewhat 
close  shading  of  leafage  interposed  between  tho 
sun's  rays  and  the  bunche.«,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  the  bunches  get  the  full  force  of  the  sun's 
rays,  for  a  time  at  leist.  I  noticed  the  same  thing 
some  two  years  ago  at  Fordingbridge  in  relation 
to  that  d.flicult  colouring  Grape  Gros  Colman, 
and  again  this  past  autumn  in  some  extensive 
vineries  at  Cobham.  Whilst  in  all  the  houses, 
where  at  the  end,  side  lights  gave  full  access  to 
the  sun's  rays,  the  effect  was  most  marked  ;  in- 
deed, the  berries  were,  for  a  yard  or  two  from 
these  unshaded  glass  ends,  black  as  Sloes  literally, 
whilst  all  through  the  centres  of  tho  house?  they 


NOVEMBER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

The  past  month  has  been  the  wettest  since  the 
memorable  October  of  1891,  when  over  10  inches 
of  rain  f  jll,  the  rainfall  having  amounted  to  7  OS 
inches  pgdnst  7'7l  inohss  for  November,  1894, 
and  an  average  of  4  00  inches  for  the  month  dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  years.  The  number  of  rainy 
days  was  20,  while  there  were  19  during  the 
corresponding  month  of  1894.  The  total  rainfall 
for  the  11  months  has  reached  28-72  inches,  a 
great  decreise  from  the  amount  recorded  during 
the  same  period  of  la-t  year,  viz.,  41 '02  inches, 
and  considerably  less  than  the  average,  which  is 
31 '64  inches- 
There  has  been  but  little  sunshine  during  the 
month,  only  47  hours  having  been  registered. 
The  average  sunshine  for  November  is  61  '4  !l  hours, 
and  the  record  for  the  month  in  1894  was  73  .Vi 
hours.  In  the  11  months  of  the  present  year, 
however,  we  are  well  ahead  of  the  like  period  in 
1894,  the  r3cord  for  189.>  being  1792  hours,  and 
that  for  last  year  1529  hours.  The  mean  tempe- 
rature has  been  higher  than  that  of  November, 
1891,  and  considerably  above  the  average,  which 
is  47  2"',  the  past  month's  being  50  3°  and  that  of 
November,  1891,  49-5°.  The  highest  reading  in 
the  screen  was  64  1°,  which  was  recorded  on  the 
lOrh,  and  the  lowest  on  the  Grass  32  0',  which 
occurred  on  the  24"h. 

The  month  has  been  especially  remarkable  for 
the  continuance  of  strong  winds,  the  total  hori- 
zontal ninvement  recorded  being  9327  miles, 
which  record  is  in  excess  of  that  of  any  month 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  greatest  move- 
ment during  24  hours  was  .581  miles,  which  was 
measured  on  the  16jh,  and  the  greatest  hourlj',  45 
miles,  which  rate  was  reached  between  the  hours 
of  2  and  3  p  m.  on  the  same  day.  On  17  days 
the  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  from  south  to 
west,  and  on  the  remaining  13  days  from  north  to 
east. 

In  the  garden  the  only  entirely  satisfactory 
flower  has  been  the  giant  Christmas  Rose  (Helle- 
borus  altifolius),  which  reaches  the  zenith  of  its 
beauty  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Strong 
well-established  clumps  will  throw  up  fifty  flower- 
spikes  18  inches  or  more  in  height,  carrying  satin- 
white  cups  full  4  inches  in  diameter,  shaded  on  the 
r-everse  of  the  petals  with  a  faint  tinge  of  pink. 
If  the  stems  are  split  up  for  about  an  inch,  the 
flowers  will  last  fresh  in  water  for  a  fortnight,  and 
look  well  arranged  with  the  foliage  of  Rhododen- 
dron ponticum,  which  in  colourandform assimilates 
closely  enough  to  their  own  leafage  to  defy  any 
but  ex  pert  criticism.  The  variety  mentioned  lends 
itself  to  indoor  decoration  more  readily  than  any 
other  Christmas  Rose  on  account  of  its  long 
flower-stalks.  Out-door  Chrysanthemums,  with 
the  exception  of  those  growing  against  walls, 
where  they  have  obtained  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection, have  p-esented  a  sadly  draggled  appear- 
ance, the  ceaseless  rainfall  not  having  given  them 
an  opportunity  of  repairing  the  damage  done  by 
the  frost  of  October,  which  frost,  by  the  way,  was 
very  partial,  as  I  have  today  (December  2)  seen, 
not  3  miles  distant,  a  garden  where  the  Dahlias, 
Geraniums  and  Paris  Daisies  have  been  untouched 
and  are  still  blooming.  Solanum  jasmrnoides  has 
held  its  white  flower-clusters  through  the  month, 
and  will,  seemingly,  not  be  flowerless  until  mid- 
December.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Plymouth  a  fine  specimen  of  Abutilon 
vexillarium.  The  plant  was  growing  on  the  out- 
side of  a  cool  fernery  and  was  8  feet  high  by  10  feet 
wide.  Although  having  received  absolutely  no  pro- 
tection during  the  last  severe  winter,  it  was  in  rude 
health,  and  was  still  bearing  perfect  blossoms 
on  its  long  arching  shoots.  The  blooms  are 
very  striking,  the  bright  crimson  calyx  opening 
on  the  lemon-coloured  petals,  which  again  dis- 
close the  maroon  anthers.  The  foliage  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly decorative,    being    for   tho   moit    part 


beautifully  marbled,  though  many  of  the  shoots 
produce  only  self  coloured  leaves.  During  the 
present  year  the  plant  under  notice  has  bloomed 
for  nearly  six  months.  On  November  12  I  was 
given  a  spike  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  which  had 
grown  in  an  open  border  at  Torquay.  The  truss 
consisted  of  seven  fully  open  flowers,  their  colour 
being  white  with  saffron  nectary.  I  have  never 
previously  noticed  such  precocity  in  N.  polyan- 
thus in  England,  the  earliest  date  that  I  have 
myself  picked  the  flowers  being  the  first  week 
in  January.  There  have  been  pretty  effects 
from  the  yellow  flowered  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
straying  through  the  red-berried  sprays  of  Coton- 
easter  microphylla,  and  late  seedlings  of  the  Corn 
Marigold  have  here  and  there  in  the  wild  garden 
given  glimpses  of  the  gold  of  the  departed  Sun- 
flowers. On  the  rockery  a  few  pale  blooms  ol 
Gentianella  have  feebly  simulated  the  glory  of 
their  spring  display,  and  the  fast  expanding  blos- 
soms of  the  Laurustinus  warn  us  of  the  approach 
of  the  new  year.  The  autumnal  tints,  late  in 
appearance,  were  fleeting  in  duration,  though  for 
a  few  days  thej'  were  exceptionally  brilliant.  The 
Elms  were  bright  gold,  the  Beeches  copper-red, 
while  the  great  Holly  trees,  with  their  clusters  of 
scarlet  berries,  stood  out  darkly  from  amongst  the 
gorgeous  colouring  ;  but  when  the  pageant  was  at 
its  height,  a  south-westerly  gale  arose,  and  for  a 
day  and  a  night  the  air  was  full  of  flying  leaves, 
and  the  gold  that  erstwhile  clothed  the  boughs 
soon  lay  6  inches  deep  on  the  garden  paths  and 
lawns.  S.  W.  F. 
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PLATE   1045. 

THE   HERBACEOUS  PHLOX. 

(with     a     coloured     plate     Of--l,    ETNA  ; 
2,  GLOIRE    d'oRLEANS  ;    3,  ADA   LOUISA.*) 

A  NOBLE  hardy  perennial  is  the  herbaceous 
Phlox  in  its  many  varieties,  as  varied  almost  as 
any  garden  flower  in  range  of  colouring  and 
habit  of  growth.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  Phlox 
well  placed  in  gardens,  the  stilted,  ugly  regi- 
mental fashion  of  sticking  it  in  rows  in  the 
border  or  elsewhere  not  revealing  that  wealth 
of  colouring  that  is  seen  when  boldly  grouped 
by  itself  or  associated  with  things  of  similar 
expression. 

The  coloured  plate  that  accompanies  these 
remarks  shows  how  delightful  are  the  sprays  of 
bloom  when  gathered  from  these  massive 
clum])s,  and  how  delicate  is  the  colouring  of  the 
flowers,  the  variety  Etna  revealing  a  colour 
brilliant,  distinct,  and  in  contrast  to  the  softer 
hues  of  the  forms  grouped  with  it. 

The  herbaceous  Phlox  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  sections.  One  is  the  early  or  summer- 
flowering,  issuing  from  P.  sufi'ruticosa,  and 
creating  gay  masses  of  bloom  during  June  and 
July.  A  suitable  selection  of  these  should  be 
made  to  get  colour  into  the  garden  as  early  in 
the  summer  as  passible,  finishing  with  the 
taller  kinds  that  have  come  through  hybridising 
such  North  American  species  as  P.  paniculata, 
P.  decussata  and  others.  The  great  point  is  to 
get  a  good  selection  of  varieties.  Choose,  for 
instance,  those  represented  in  the  plate,  and  if 
all  crude,  harsh,  unpleasant  colours  are  eradi- 
cated, a  charming  series  will  remain.  In  the 
herbaceous  Phlox  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
flower  there  is  a  surfeit  of  poor  colours — 
magentas,  dingy  mauve,  unhealthy  -  looking 
lilacs,  and  washy  tints  that  we  hope  never  to 
see  again.  Why  raisers  will  persist  in  offering 
such  colour!  we  do  not  know,  unless,  as  is 
possibly  the   case,  there   is   a   charm   to  some 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  Agrn'S  Cook  in  the 
E  .H  .S.  Garde  is,  Chiswitk.  Lithograpliei  and  printed 
by  Guillaunie  Severeyu'. 
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people  in  novelty,  whether  the  variety  be  an 
outrage  against  good  taste  or  not.  The  varieties 
shown  tell  their  own  tale.  Etna  is  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  Phloxes,  its  flowers  rich,  decided 
and  well  shaped,  borne,  too,  in  dense  heads, 
which  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  or  early 
autumn  day  are  as  brilliant  as  the  gaudiest 
Pelargonium. 

Amongst  the  earlier  flowering  Phloxes  we 
may  mention  a  few  of  the  best  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  intend  to  grow  this  perennial.  A 
fine  white  is  Avalanche.  This  is  the  variety 
that  stands  out  amongst  all  others  in  the  large 
collection  of  Phloxes  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  is 
worth  planting  to  get  the  efi'ect  of  the  surface  of 
white  blossom  ;  it  is  not  tall,  but  strong  in 
growth  and  exceptionally  free.  Purest  of  All 
is  also  a  good  white,  and  to  go  to  the  other 


perennial,  and,  especially  in  very  hot  seasons, 
suffers  greatly  if  the  soil  be  poor  and  dry. 
Phloxes  are  not  averse  to  moisture,  and  even 
when  in  quite  moist  places  are  perfectly  happy, 
although  on  borders  or  in  beds  they  succeed 
well,  proving  during  the  summer  months  among 
the  showiest  and  finest  features  in  the  gar- 
den. A  good  way  to  propagate  is  by  cuttings  to 
get  thoroughly  sturdy  plants,  not  relying,  as  is 
so  often  done,  upon  root-divisions,  these  being 
got  from  old  worn-out  plants,  a  mat  of  growth, 
the  result  of  years'  sojourn  in  the  same  spot. 
If  to  be  divided,  take  the  outer  growths,  which 
are  strong,  and  not  weak  and  starved,  as  those 
in  the  centre  of  the  clump. 

We  hope  herbaceous  Phloxes  will  be  taken 
in  hand  and  made  to  contribute  their  quota 
of  beauty  to  the  garden  in  the  summer 
months.     They  are,  in  their  many  lovely  grada- 


A  ichite  Phlox. 


extreme  we  get  rich  carmine-red  colouring  in 
a  variety  named  Magnet,  which,  like  Avalanche, 
is  dwarf  in  growth.  A  rather  tall  kind,  the 
habit  of  growth  quite  branching,  is  Lafayette, 
the  flowers  mauve,  with  a  tinge  of  blush,  set  off 
by  a  rose-coloured  eye.  It  is  not  poor  in  colour, 
as  perhaps  the  description  of  the  shades  would 
suggest.  Other  good  varieties  are  G.  W. 
Collock,  crimson,  plant  compact  in  habit  ;  John 
Anderson,  rich  rose  ;  John  Forbes,  rosy  pink  ; 
Earl  of  Mar,  rich  crimson  self  ;  Albert  Crousse, 
vermilion  ;  Alice  Henderson,  delicate  rose,  and 
W.  Robinson,  the  best  of  all  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
its  colour  a  delicate  salmon-rose  tint.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  delicate  lilac-tinted  kinds  is 
Eugene  DanzanvUliers. 

The  herbaceous  Phlox  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
grow  if  the  soil  is  made  fairly  rich,  well  dug, 
and  rotten  manure  incorporated  with  it.  The 
planter    should    remember    it    is    a    vigorous 


tions  of  cjlour,  little  known,  though  familiar  in 
the  borders,  where  they  are  often  shown  in  a 
formal,  false  way. 


Euadenia  eminens. — There  are  few  stove 
plants  which  combine  to  a  greater  degree  than 
this  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  interest.  Whilst 
it  is  not  one,  perhaps,  to  be  recommended  to  the 
gardener  who  hag  little  or  no  room  for  plants 
other  than  those  which  will  supply  cut  flowers  or 
serve  for  room  decoration,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  exceptionally  valuable  one  where  it  can  be 
allotted  permanent  quarters  in  a  tropical  house. 
There  are  many  stove  houses  throughout  the 
country  whose  interest  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  this  and  similar  things.  Euadenia 
eminens  is  a  native  of  Tropical  Africa,  and  was 
first  introduced  and  flowered  by  Mr.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate  and  (juite  smooth,  the  three  divisions 
being  of  pointed,  oblong  shape.    The  inflorescence 
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is  terminahj^^BVTmp^sed  of  numerous  flowera 
standingiMHHjn  the  main  axis.  The  corolla  is 
mad^^luM^^r  petals,  the  two  uppjr  ones  of 
whtSBBHperect,  and  are  at  least  4  inches  long, 
bro^^^pRt  the  apex,  but  narrowing  below  to  a 
long^i^Kcler  stalk  ;  the  two  lower  ones  are  not 
half  the  length  of  the  upper  onas.  The  colour  is 
a  soft  sulphur-yellow.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  csm- 
pares  the  inflorescence  to  a  candelabrum,  the 
large  yellow  pstals  mentioned  abDve  resembling  a 
pair  of  gas  jets.  This  species  was  first  discovered 
by  Gustav  Mann,  near  the  Bagroo  River  in  1861. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Fruitino  Pines. — The  grower  will  now  be  pre- 
paring to  start  a  few  early  plants  to  fruit  in  May 
or  early  June.  To  get  good  fruit  at  the  time 
named,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  start  early  in 
January.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
means  at  command,  plants  with  abundance  of 
roots  and  a  sturdy  growth  being  required  for  the 
purpose  named.  Those  who  grow  Pines  largely 
often  select  their  best  Queens  in  the  autuma  and 
stand  them  together,  having  regard  to  those  which 
are  well  rooted  and  with  well-balanced  leaves,  not 
coarse,  thick  centres,  as  often  these  latter  when 
given  more  warmth  make  new  leaf  growth  and 
fail  to  fruit  freely.  Plants  with  a  deficiency 
of  roots  or  loose  at  the  collar  are  not  good  for  the 
above  purpose.  Where  strong  plants  are  need- 
ing new  surface  material  or  are  loose,  it  is  well 
to  give  a  surface  dressing  of  good  loam,  to  which 
has  been  added  some  bone-meal,  well  ramming 
the  soil  before  plunging  in  the  now  bed  for  fruit- 
ing. When  any  large  plants  have  by  any  mea-  s 
lost  their  roots,  it  is  well  to  repot,  if  required  to 
fruit  early,  giving  a  smaller  pot  than  the  one  they 
have  occupied.  Remove  a  few  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  by  placing  deeper  in  the  pots  new 
roots  will  form  from  the  stems  if  the  plants  are 
plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  Such  plants  will 
form  a  succession  to  the  earliest  fruiters.  Plants 
that  have  been  kept  quiet  for  a  time  and  dry  at 
the  roots  will  need  a  thorough  soaking  with  tepid 
water.  To  get  the  moisture  to  permeate  the  ball,  it 
is  advisable  to  loosen  the  surface  with  a  pointed 
stick  previous  to  watering,  giving  the  plants 
several  doses  in  succession.  At  the  start  mois- 
ture must  be  sparingly  applied,  and  drip  is  most 
injurious  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so  that  in 
damping  down  the  weather  should  be  taken  into 
account.  The  plants  will  require  extra  supplies 
as  the  days  lengthen.  The  tempsraturefor  fruit- 
ing plants  should  be  65°  to  70'  at  night,  5°  to  10° 
higher  by  day,  and  in  preference  to  hard  firing  in 
severe  weather  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  glass 
outside  with  some  protecting  material.  I  find 
dressed  covers  very  serviceable  for  low  pits  or 
frames.  Very  little  air  will  be  required  during 
the  day,  as  the  warmth  from  sun-heat  through 
January  will  stimulate  growth.  It  is  well  to 
admit  a  little  fresh  air  daily  about  rnid-day  to 
sweeten  the  atmosphere  and  prevent  drip. 

Bottom  he.\t  for  fruitinu  Pines. — At  this 
season  the  plants  selected  for  fruiting  at  the  time 
named  require  extra  care  at  the  roots,  and  as  the 
warmth  is  often  obtained  from  nimure,  leaves  or 
fresh  tan,  great  care  is  required  that  the  plunging 
material  does  not  become  overheated.  The  season 
has  been  favourable  for  collecting  the  materials 
required.  The  ditticulty  with  fresh  manure  is 
too  violent  heating,  the  result  being  loss  of  roots. 
Oak  and  Beech  baves  are  the  best,  and  if  a  good 
depth  can  be  given  there  will  be  a  steady  and  last- 
ing heat.  I  noted  fresh  tan,  but  do  not  advise  it, 
as  one  cannot  obtain  a  lasting  heat.  With  leaves 
the  roots  are  kept  in  a  moist,  sweet-growing  con- 
dition. In  making  up  new  beds  for  fruiters  it  is 
well  to  cleanse  the  pits  before  adding  the  new 
leaves  and  to  clear  out  old  material  that  will  not 
generate  heat.  By  removing  the  old  material  such 
pests  as  woodlice  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  drainage 
can  be  made  perfect.     In  making  new  beds  solidity 
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should  be  the  chief  point,  and  if  manure  is  ueed  it 
should  be  prepared  previously  and  not  used  direct 
from  the  stables.  For  fruiters  at  this  season  the 
aim  should  be  a  steady  and  lasting  heat,  as  shifting 
causes  a  check,  so  that  a  deep  hotbed  i^  necessary. 
The  temperature  should  not  fall  below  80°,  5" 
higher  being  preferable  to  excite  the  plants  into 
growth  and  form  fruit.  The  plants  should  be  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  great  care  being  taken 
in  plunging,  well  ramming  round  each  pot.  As 
the  plunging  proceeds  make  as  firm  as  possible  to 
prevent  heat  escaping. 

ScccEssioN  PLANTS. — ThcsG  should  now  be  mov- 
ing steadily,  as  in  their  case  the  drying  off  will 
not  have  been  practised.  These  remarks  apply  to 
plants  not  likely  to  fruit  for  some  time.  Strong 
plants  likely  to  fruit  in  July  or  later  will  need  to 
be  kept  cool  for  a  time  and  drier  at  the  roots. 
Such  kinds  as  Cayenne  and  other  late  sorts  will 
need  to  be  kept  quiet,  though  by  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  such  plants  should  be  kept  quite  dry. 
The  temperature  for  these  may  be  quite  10"  lower 
than  advised  for  fruiting  plants.  Late  potted 
plants  of  the  winter  fruiters  will  need  a  liberal 
bottom-heat,  damping  down  the  house  in  bright 
weather.  Avoid  watering  overhead,  as  too  much 
moisture  means  poor  roots  and  long  leaves. 
Young  plants  in  small  pots  will  need  less  atten- 
tion ac  this  season,  as  being  grown  in  a  Iowe  r  tem- 
perature they  will  not  become  dry  at  the  roots  so 
readily.  Though  I  do  not  advise  such  plants 
to  be  kept  inactive,  it  is  not  well  to  excite 
them  much,  as  in  a  few  weeks'  time  they  will  make 
a  stronger  growth  if  just  kept  going  now  wiih 
more  warmth  at  starting  later  on.  If  the  young 
stock  get  their  bottom-heat  from  hot-water  pipes, 
care  must  be  taken  they  do  not  get  too  dry. 
Suckers  on  any  old  stools  of  winter  fruiters  should 
be  kept  growing  freely  on  the  parent  plants  for  a 
little  lime  to  gain  strength.  Those  taken  off  at 
potting  time  will  make  good  material  for  next 
winter. 

FiosiNPOTS — This  is  a  good  time  to  start  plants 
for  fruiting  in  May.  Some  growers  start  earlier,  but 
get  smaller  crops  in  consequence, as  the  plantsoften 
make  too  much  wood  if  forced  very  hard.  Plants 
for  forcing  at  this  date  will  have  been  repotted  or 
top-dressed  in  the  autumn,  and  will  now  be  ready. 
A  bed  of  fresh  leaves  should  be  prepared  and 
placed  in  position.  A  good  depth — not  less  than 
3  feet— should  be  given.  The  leaves  give  ofi'a 
gentle  moist  heat  and  soften  the  buds,  causing  a 
free  break.  For  pot  plants  very  little  moisture 
at  first  will  be  required  if  a  thorough  soaking  is 
given  when  the  trees  are  placed  in  the  bed. 
Plants  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  bottom  heat  should  not  exceed  80°. 
A  night  temperature  of  55°  to  60^,  with  10°  higher 
by  day,  will  ba  ample,  and  if  the  bed  should  get 
too  hot,  it  is  advisable  to  loosen  the  plunging 
material  round  the  pots  for  a  short  time  till  the 
heat  has  subsided. 

Fif;  HOUSES.  — The  trees  in  this  house  should 
now  be  pruned  and  cleaned  if  required  to  fruit 
early.  Cleaning  at  this  season  I  look  upon  as 
most  important.  I  do  not  know  of  any  fruit 
tree  which  breeds  insects  so  soon  as  (lie  Fig 
when  under  glass.  Scale  during  the  growing 
season  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  One  of  the  best 
insecticides  for  the  purpose  I  named  at  p.  302, 
when  advising  the  preparation  of  pot  Figs  for 
early  forcing,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  with 
C(|ual  force  to  permanent  trees.  Much  can  be 
done  to  get  the  points  of  the  new  wood  quite 
clean  by  using  a  soft  brush,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  old  wood  the  safest  plan  is  to  paint  all  por- 
tions of  the  trees.  Pruning  Figs  is  often  left  too 
late.  There  is  no  need  to  delay  the  work.  It  de- 
ferred, the  embryo  Figs  at  the  points  of  the  shoots 
are  often  swelling.  Any  rootpruning  or  top- 
dressing  may  now  be  done.  In  most  cases  Figs 
bear  so  freely  that  rioh  surface-dressings  are  not 
required.  In  pruning  it  is  well  to  cut  away 
freely  to  give  well-ripened,  new  wood  room  to 
develop,  crowding  meaning  small  fruits  and  rusty 
foliage.  In  pruning  remove  all  sucker  growths, 
if  any  of  the  latter  are  not  needed  to  run  up  for 
extension. 


Gross  Fig  trees. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
large  trees  a  mass  of  wood  if  the  roots  have  un- 
limited root-run,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  such  gross  wood.  There 
need  be  no  fear  of  evil  results  following  root- 
pruning  if  the  trees  are  well  furnished  with  good 
fibrous  roots.  In  cutting  gross  roots  of  long 
standing  it  is  well  to  keep  at  a  good  distance  from 
the  stem,  to  fill  in  the  trench  with  a  compost  of 
loam,  coarse  mortar  rubble,  and  wood  ashes  or 
burnt  garden  refuse.  This  will  induce  short- 
jointed  wood  and  abundance  of  fruit.  One  of  the 
worst  sinners  as  regards  grossness  is  the  Negro 
Largo.  If  the  roots  of  this  Fig  can  be  confined  to 
a  small  space  it  is  one  of  our  very  best  kinds. 

Keeping  Grapes. — So  far  the  season  has  been 
fairly  good  for  late-hanging  Grapes,  It  will  be 
advisable  to  go  over  the  bunches  at  least  once  a 
week,  removing  any  decaying  berries,  also  dead 
leaves,  as  these  restrict  light  and  air.  During 
damp  weather  a  free  circulation  of  air  will  be 
necessary  on  the  top  ventilators,  with  a  little 
warmth  in  the  hot- water  pipes.  The  temperature 
should  not  fall  below  45",  and  avoid  much  firing 
at  night  to  keep  up  the  desired  warmth,  it  being 
best  to  have  the  pipes  warm  at  dusk.  The  bor- 
ders, if  outside,  will  need  protection  to  throw  off 
heavy  rains  or  snow,  a  cheap  cover  being  gal- 
vanised corrugated  shutters,  which  are  readily 
fi.xed,  and  last  many  years.  Failing  these,  I  have 
used  dry  Bracken  or  boards.  Houses  in  which 
plants  requiring  moisture  are  wintered  may  with 
advantage  be  cleared  of  the  fruit  left.  These 
will  keep  much  better  in  a  dry,  ccol  room  in 
bottles.  G.  Wythes. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Covering  Seakale. — Some  gardeners  still  rely 
upon  the  oil  method  of  open-air  forcing,  believing 
that  although  a  trifle  later  in  reaching  a  cutting 
size,  the  quality  is  much  better.  On  the  latter 
point  I  will  not  ditler  with  them,  as  doubtless  the 
even  temperature  which  is  maintained  by  the 
compressed  leaves,  coupled  with  the  vegetable 
ammonia  rising  from  them,  has  the  effect  of  im- 
parting both  solidity  and  flavour.  Where,  how- 
ever, it  is  wanted  as  early  as  possible  forcing 
yearling  roots  indoors  must  be  resorted  tx  The 
first  batches  are  not  starting  into  growth  so 
freely  and  rapidly  a;  usual,  this  doubtless  being 
the  result  of  the  unseasonable  heat  during  Sep- 
tember, a  time  when  early  planted  Seakale 
ought  to  be  taking  on  an  autumn  tint.  Rain 
fell  just  before  the  great  heat,  which  made 
matters  worse,  and  I  quite  expect  old  permanent 
beds  will  come  away  more  stoutly  than  usual.  Of 
course,  where  the  latter  are  depended  on  for  the 
whole  supply,  the  first  lot  of  stools  which  have 
been  rested  for  two  years  will  have  been  covered 
some  time  since,  and  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  present  open  weather  to  place  pots  and 
leaves  over  a  second  lot.  Should  the  leaves  be 
wet  it  will  ba  well  to  procure  more  f  roaa  park  or 
woods  in  a  dry  state,  afterwards  mixing  the  two 
in  equal  quantities,  or  if  compelled  to  use  satu- 
rated ones  do  not  tread  very  firmly,  rather  wait- 
ing a  week  or  two,  and  after  settling,  add  more  to 
the  top  of  the  pots,  as  wet  leaves  will  if  trodden 
sometimes  heat  to  an  injurious  extent  even  if 
only  of  moderate  depth.  Where  stable  litter  has 
to  be  used  in  part,  do  not  excaed  the  proportion 
of  one-fourth  of  it  to  three-fourths  of  leaves. 
Thrust  a  testing  stick  into  the  bed  as  soon  as 
made  up,  examining  it  occasionally  until  the  heat 
has  reached  its  maximum.  Any  being  forced  in 
the  Mushroom  house  should  be  cut  as  soon  as 
ready,  and  if  not  wanted  for  immediate  use  placed 
in  damp  Moss  in  pans  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Moss 
is  preferable  to  water  for  inserting  the  stems  in. 
If  the  space  is  not  wanted  at  once  for  more  roots 
the  old  ones  may  be  left  for  a  fortnight  longer,  as 
the  .secondary  growth  issuing  therefrom  is  always 
useful  for  mixed  vegetable  soups. 

Covering  Celeuy. — In  some  gardens,  where 
the  depth  of  soil  is  limited,  a  sufficiency  of  it  can- 
not be  banked  against  the  rows  when  earthed  up, 
consequently,  should  the  weather  set  in  wet  and 


severe  frost  follow,  the  Celery  is  often  frozen 
through,  and  if  a  sudden  thaw  takes  place,  whole- 
sale decay  follows.  In  such  gardens  the  prepara- 
tion of  protecting  material  should  not  be  unduly 
postponed,  indeed,  the  best  plan  is  to  cover  ab 
once  a  good  length  of  ridge  with  Bracken  or  long 
litter,  allowing  it  to  fall  down  over  the  sides. 
This  is  most  needful  with  the  earlier  white  va- 
rieties, which  soon  succumb  during  a  combination 
of  wet  and  frost.  As  soon  as  the  supply  which 
was  laid  in  the  root  room  in  November  is  nearly 
exhausted  renew  it  with  a  few  dozen  more  heads, 
as  it  is  always  advantageous  to  be  able  to  draw  a 
supply  from  this  source  for  a  time,  should  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  fall  of  snowoccur.  When  trimming 
Celery  for  the  pantry,  take  off  all  the  inner  portion 
that  surrounds  the  heart,  as  none  but  the  actual 
centre  is  sent  to  the  dining-room,  and  the 
trimmings,  if  kept  back  by  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  vegetable  department,  may  be  used  in  the 
kitchen  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  thus  un- 
necessary raids  on  the  supply  be  avoided. 

Improving  bad  soils. — An  open  winter  always 
affords  opportunity,  not  only  for  trenching  and 
ridging  all  vacant  plots,  but  also  for  taking  in 
hand  portions  of  the  garden  which  are  too  strong 
and  retentive  of  moisture,  or  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  good  clean  Carrots,  Beet  or  Parsnips  cannot 
be  produced  in  them.  Very  often  the  inexperienced 
make  matters  worse  by  bringing  to  the  surface 
bad  soil  from  the  bottom.  Where  the  subsoil  is 
not  clay,  or  approaching  to  it,  this  system  may 
be  adopted  with  advantage,  but  in  strict  modera- 
tion, a  few  inches  only  at  a  time  being  brought 
up,  so  that  the  frost  and  wind  of  an  ordinary 
winter  can  pulverise  and  mellow  it.  This  — in 
March  or  April,  according  to  the  time  is  ground 
is  wanted — may  be  broken  down  and  well  forked 
into  the  ordinary  soil,  adding  thereto  at  the  same 
time  a  good  percentage  of  burnt  garden  refuse, 
leaf -mould  and  the  sweepings  of  walks  and  drives. 
Where,  however,  labour  can  be  spared,  by  far  ths 
best  method  of  increasing  the  depth  of  the  rooting 
medium  in  gardens  where  the  subsoil  consists  of 
clay  is,  first  of  all,  to  mark  out  a  limited  plot  and 
to  wheel  all  the  good  soil  from  it  on  to  the  adjoin- 
ing one.  Then  dig  out  a  foot  or  more  of  the 
inert  soil  from  below,  wheeling  it  into  a  large  heap 
or  heaps,  and  after  forming  large  mounds  by 
burning  up  any  rough,  useless  wood  which  may 
happen  to  be  on  the  premises,  place  thereon,  piece- 
meal, the  bad  soil  referred  to,  that  it  may  become 
burnt  through  and  its  nature  be  entirely  changed. 
In  due  course  this  may  be  spread  out  as  thinly  as 
possible,  and  allowed  to  lie  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  or,  in  fact,  till  sharp  frosts  cccur,  finally 
returning  it  layer  for  layer  with  the  original  soil  to 
the  site  from  whence  it  came,  adding  a  good  lot  of 
lime  or  wood  ashes, and,  finally,  trenching  the  whole, 
so  as  to  effect  a  thorough  incorporation.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  depth  where  the 
subsoil  consists  of  gravel,  unless  by  entirely  re- 
moving a  portion  of  the  latter  and  carting  more 
fresh  soil  from  a  distance.  Better  by  far  let  a 
shallow  soil  remain  so — improving  it  by  the 
addition  of  enriching  materials — than  bring  up 
rubbish  from  beneath  and  so  spoil  the  whole  plot. 

Preparing  Onion  ground. — An  early  prepara- 
tion of  the  plot  intended  for  spring  Onions  is 
always  advisable  from  a  two  fold  point  of  view  ; 
first,  in  order  to  allow  of  a  thorough  settlement 
of  the  ground  by  the  time  the  seedlings  are  root- 
ing freely,  and  secondly,  to  .avoid  treading  on  the 
ground  in  spring,  when,  after  repeated  rains,  and 
perhaps  snow,  it  is  often  in  a  very  sticky  condi- 
tion. To  grow  heavy  crops  of  Onions  the  old 
mode  of  trenching  is  not  the  best,  as  in  this  case 
the  manure  is  buried  so  deeply  that  it  is  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  young  rootlets  reach  it ; 
whereas  they  require  support  from  the  very  first. 
The  plan  I  .advise  is  to  take  out  first  of  all  a  deep, 
wide  trenoh  at  one  end  of  the  plot,  wheeling  the 
material  to  the  opposite  end.  Then  lay  over 
the  whole  surface  a  good  thickness  of  the  richest 
manure  procurable — pig  manure  is  unsurpassed 
for  Onion  crops— adding  a  good  proportion  of 
soot  and  wood  ashes,  then  throw  the  soil  for- 
ward into  the  trench  piecemeal,  well  mixing  the 
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above-named  ingredients  as  the  work  proceedE' 
By  this  means  an  equal  mixture  is  secured  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  the  roots  get  the  bene 
fit  of  food  from  their  first  formation.  Unless  on 
clayey  soils,  I  would  recommend  that  the  plot  be 
well  trodden  as  soon  as  digging  is  completed,  as 
Onions  cannot  well  have  too  solid  a  rooting 
medium,  then  retreading  can  take  place  previous 
to  sowing  in  February  or  March.  The  same 
preparation  may  be  given  to  ground  intended 
either  for  sowing  or  transplanting  Leeks  on. 

Seed  list.— It  is  always  best  to  make  out  seed 
lists  in  good  time,  fo  that  the  order  may  be  sent 
into  the  seedsman.  This  is  but  fair,  as  the  neglect 
of  gardeners  in  this  matter  results  in  overwhelming 
pressure  and  much  extra  work  amongst  employees 
in  seed  warehouses  in  spring.  Moreover,  as  the 
general  rule  is,  that  the  first  to  come  be  first 
served  ;  gardeners  certainly  stand  a  better  chance 
of  getting  satisfaction  than  when  the  orders  are 
not  sent  in  till  February  or  March.  Taking  it 
for  granted  that  every  good  gardener  keeps  a 
reference,  this  will  make  the  task  of  writing  out 
the  seed  list  a  comparatively  easy  one.  It  is  a 
good  way  to  have  a  rough  plan  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  with  the  various  quarters  and  borders 
marked  with  the  crops  which  grew  in  thtm 
during  the  past  seaeon.  One  can  then  see  at  a 
glance  how  to  sow  so  as  to  give  each  subject  a 
change  of  ground,  and  can,  in  preparing  each 
plot,  add  or  withhold  manure  accordingly. 
Novelties  should  only  be  tried  in  small  quantities, 
more  being  grown  the  second  year  if  satisfactory. 
To  occupy  much  ground  with  these  untried  strains 
of  vegttibles  is  unwise,  as  it  often  means  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  supply  just  at  the  time  when  it  is 
most  needed.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where 
ground  is  not  over  plentiful.  J.  Crawford. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


with  straw  and  reeds.  Thanks  to  the  latter  pro- 
tection. Mushrooms  have  been  a  success  in  this 
house  ever  since  or  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  It 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  obviates 
the  use  of  fire  heat  to  excess  is  also  cal- 
culated to  keep  down  the  temperature  during 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  year,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  good  Mushrooms  out  of  a  thatched 
house  during  nine  months  in  the  year.  Suc- 
cessional  beds  formed  in  these  sunny  houses  will 
usually  keep  up  the  temperature  sufficiently  high 
without  drying  up  the  atmosphere,  and  this  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  decide  to 
see  what  can  be  done  without  so  much  fire-heat. 
I  have  had  excellent  crops  of  Mushrooms  from 
beds  in  a  house  where  the  syringe  was  never  used, 
and  no  water  given  to  the  beds  till  the  first  crop 
had  been  pulled.  The  manure  ought  not  to  be 
put  together  till  the  rank  heat  has  been  got  rid  of 
by  turning  and  fermentation,  beds  that  over-heat 
becoming  so  dry  that  they  cannot  be  re-moistened. 
Nor  should  it  be  very  dry,  as  the  Mushrooms  can 
only  be  kept  going  by  means  of  moist,  slowly- 
decaying  manure.  Sometimes  the  beds  become 
saturated  and  cold  owing  to  being  soof  ten  syringed ; 
at  other  times  the  surface  is  wet  and  the  manure 
underneath  far  too  dry,  the  crops  failing  to  reach 
a  serviceable  siza,  turning  brown  and  softening  in 
either  case.  Mulching  the  beds  with  soft,  strawy 
litter  serves  to  keep  in  the  heat  and  moisture  and 
protects  from  currents  of  cold  air.  In  the  Long- 
leat  Mushroom  house  wooden  shutters  fit  closely 
over  the  beds  and  prove  a  good  substitute  for 
mulching.  In  either  case  no  syringing  is  needed, 
but  the  beds  should  be  watered  if  too  dry  to  pro- 
duce Mushrooms,  or,  say,  six  weeks  after  spawn- 
ing (though  more  often  than  not  this  is  found  un- 
necessary), and  again  after  a  crop  has  been  cleared 
off,  when  liquid  manure,  or  water  well  impreg- 
nated with  salt  (warmed  in  either  case),  should 
be  given  in  sufficient  quantities  through  a  rose  to 
well  moisten  both  the  surface  soil  and  manure 
underneath. — W.  I. 


MUSHROOMS    FAILING. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as  to  the 
leason  why  Mushrooms  on  the  top  shelf  of  my 
Mushroom  house  damp  oflf  soon  after  they  appear 
above  ground?  The  house  has  a  sloping  roof  and 
path  down  the  centre,  with  three  shelves  on  one  side 
and  two  on  the  other.  It  is  heated  with  hot-water 
pipes  and  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  60°. 
The  roof  is  boarded,  felted  and  slated.  Would 
ventilation  be  advisable  and  to  what  extent  ? — 
S.  B.  P. 

*„,*  Most  probably  this  failure  of  Mushrooms  to 
succeed  well  on  the  top  shelf  in  "  S.  B.  P.'s" 
house  is  due  to  high  temperature  coupled,  it  may 
be,  with  heavy  daily  syringings.  After  reading 
"  S.  B.  P.'s"  particularly  well-framed  query,  I 
ought  not  perhaps  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
syringe  has  been  used  to  excess,  but,  according  to 
my  experience,  it  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
high  temperatures,  an  excess  of  fire-heat  being 
liable  to  unduly  dry  the  atmosphere.  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  a  temperature  ranging  from 
j)0°  to  55"  and  the  employment  of  as  little  fire- 
heat  as  possible  is  most  conducive  to  success,  the 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  crop  being  im- 
proved by  this  lowering  of  the  temperature  from 
60°  or  thereabouts.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  the  thermometer  stands  at  60"  3  feet  or 
rather  more  from  the  floor,  it  will  be  3"  or 
more  higher  near  the  roof.  Ventilation  would  only 
aggravate  the  evil,  Mushrooms  succeeding  best 
in  a  genial,  equable  temperature,  currents  of 
either  cold  or  dry  air  checking  their  growth  sur- 
prisingly. Mushroom  houses  ought  to  be  so  con- 
structed and  sheltered  as  to  quite  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity for  turning  on  fire-heat  other  than  during 
t'le  prevalence  of  severe  frosts,  and  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable then  unless  the  supply  of  Mushrooms 
must  be  constant.  I  have  had  beds  frozen  hard, 
yet  these  in  the  following  March  gave  exception- 
ally heavy  crops.  At  Longleat,  Wilts,  there  is  a 
large  and  somewhat  exposed  Mushroom  house 
that  those  responsible  could  do  nothing  with  till 
tlis  siles  and  roofs  were  very  heavily  thatched 


Windsor  Castle  Potato.— For  a  main  crop, 
this  variety  is  one  of  the  very  best.  It  is  of  ex- 
cellent cooking  ([uality  and  yields  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  fine  tubers,  that  are  nearly  all  of  market- 
able size.  During  the  past  season  I  planted 
several  plots  of  this  variety,  some  of  them  quite 
early,  some  at  what  we  call  the  best  time,  and 
some  quite  late,  viz.,  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
the  last  planting  gave  me  the  heaviest  crop.  The 
reason  of  these  late-planted  ones  doing  so  well 
was  that  they  escaped  the  severe  drought  that 
prevailed  up  to  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  which 
caused  the  early  planted  crops  to  be  somewhat 
lighter  than  they  otherwise  would  have  bean. 
The  late-planted  crop  grew  away  rapidly  during 
the  showery  weather  in  August,  and,  thanks  to 
another  drought  in  September,  ripened  off  well. 
I  am  now  sorting  them,  and  there  are  really  no 
bad  ones.  Anyone  having  to  supply  a  large 
quantity  of  first- class  cooking  Potatoes  will  do 
well  to  curtail  the  number  of  ordinary  late  sorts, 
and  go  in  more  largely  for  this  genuine  aciiuisition 
to  main-crop  sorts.— James  Groom,  Gox2)orl. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Like  your  correspondents 
G.  Wythes  and  "J.  C."  (page  415),  I  am  not 
altogether  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  the 
Brussels  Sprouts  this  year,  for  many  of  them  are 
extremely  leggy,  ungainly,  and  lacking  the 
solidity  and  firmness  of  sprout  one  likes  to  see  and 
eat.  In  my  case  I  think  it  cannot  be  through 
planting  on  soft,  newly-dug  ground,  as  the 
majority  are  in  a  cjuarter  which  was  occupied  by 
early  Strawberries  until  the  crop  was  gathered. 
The  old  plants  and  rubbish  were  at  once  cut  over 
with  a  spade  and  cleared  away,  and  so  hard  was 
the  ground  that  the  drills  for  planting  had  to  be 
cut  (both  sides  slanting)  with  a  spade,  similar  to 
what  surf.ace  drains  on  grass  are  cut.  The  ground 
was  certainly  softer  under  this  crust,  but  too  hard 
to  work  with  trowels,  so  handforks  had  to  be  used 
for  making  the  holes  to  receive  the  plants,  which 
were  good,  transplanted  stuff  with  nice  balls  of 
roots.  I  find  this  was  done  on  June  0,  and  a 
thorough   soaking  of    water   given — being    later 


than  usual — waiting  in  hopes  of  the  drought 
giving  way.  No  farmyard  manure  was  even 
applied  to  the  previous  crop  (Strawberries),  nor 
for  years,  in  fact,  not  since  the  quarter  has  formed 
part  of  the  garden  ;  but  artificial  manures  are 
freely  applied  during  growth.  Too  early  sowing 
might  to  some  extent  have  brought  about  this 
state  of  things,  for  I  sow  rather  early  in  boxes  in 
very  gentle  heat,  prick  out  into  cold  pits,  and 
harden  and  plant  out  carefully.  This  is  my  usual 
custom,  and  generally  the  crop  is  satisfactory,  so 
I  fear  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause. 
As  to  the  variety  Paragon,  I  am  at  one  with  Mr. 
Wythes,  for  I  also  consider  it  the  best  in  regard 
to  growth  and  quality,  but  find  the  sprouts  of 
Paris  Market  and  Sutton's  Dwarf  Gem  are  rather 
too  small  on  our  light,  hungry  soil.  This  is  not, 
however,  an  unpardonable  fault  in  these  days  of 
over-large  and  coarse  varieties  of  strong  flavour. 
The  Imported  Aigburth  and  the  like  1  have  dis- 
carded some  years  since. — J.   R. 

Forcing  Asparagus. —  Those  who  require 
Asparagus  in  quantity  and  are  unable  to  grow 
their  own  plants  are  placed  in  an  awkward  position, 
as,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  purchasing  forcing  Asparagus  worth 
the  name.  I  admit  there  is  no  lack  of  plants  for 
sale,  in  fact  there  are  too  many.  I  am  aware  the 
growing  of  Asparagus  for  forcing  is  costly,  owing 
to  the  time  occupied  by  the  crop.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  price  asked  is  a  big  one.  In  my  case  the 
results  are  very  poor  indeed.  I  may  be  told  it  is 
owing  to  hard  forcing  or  other  defects,  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  as  home-grown  roots  are  vaftly 
superior,  and  I  shall  in  future  resort  to  such  for 
early  forced  material.  I  purchased  more  roots 
than  usual,  having  a  greater  demand  for  forced 
Asparagus  in  December,  and  not  vi  ishing  to  destroy 
a  large  number  of  good  roots.  Others  may  be 
more  fortunate  in  having  obtained  good  roots  for 
forcing,  but  for  three  seasons  roots  purchased 
from  various  sources  have  been  an  utter  failure. — 
S.  M. 

Protecting  spring  Cabbage.— Now  is  a  gcod 
time  to  go  over  the  quarters  where  spring 
Cabbages  are  growing.  My  system  at  this  date 
(the  first  week  in  December)  is  to  select  a  dry  day 
and  thoroughly  tread  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the 
plants,  afterwards  moulding  up  well  to  the  lower 
leaves,  not  leaving  any  portion  of  the  stem  ex- 
posed, as  this  is  the  part  soonest  injured.  The 
treading,  especially  in  light  soil,  keeps  the  plant< 
firm,  and  also  causes  a  more  sturdy  growth  should 
mild  weather  continue.  For  the  past  half-dozjn 
winters  by  following  out  the  above  plan  I  have 
not  lost  one  plant  in  a  hundred  either  from  frost 
Or  running.  If  the  lower  leaves  can  be  saved  there 
is  a  great  gain  as  regards  earliness. — G.   W. 

Seed  Potatoes.— At  this  season  much  can  be 
done  to  get  seed  Potatoes  ready  for  planting,  as, 
if  allowed  to  lie  in  bulk,  the  strong  shoots  are  lost 
and  the  later  breaks  are  more  numerous,  but  less 
strong.  I  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  now  select 
all  the  tubers  for  early  work  and  lay  in  shallow 
boxes,  the  small  end  upwards,  placing  the  tubers 
close  together  in  the  boxes.  It  often  happens  that 
seed  boxes  or  other  shallow  boxes  can  be  spared 
for  this  purpose,  and  by  preparing  now  valuable 
time  is  saved  in  the  spring.  The  tubers  should 
be  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air  after  being 
placed  in  the  trays.  The  sprouts  which  form  will 
be  strong  and  much  superior  in  every  way  to  those 
from  tubers  in  heaps  or  at  all  crowded  in  the  store. 
Of  course  these  remarks  also  apply  to  later  kinds, 
but  room  cannot  always  be  found  for  them,  and 
it  is  well  to  store  these  very  thinly  on  shelves  if 
boxes  are  not  available. — S.  H.  B. 

Wireworm  in  gardens. — This  pest  is  diflicalt 
to  get  rid  of  in  old  gardens  if  measures  are  not 
taken  at  this  season  to  exterminate  the  pest.  I 
have  tried  various  remedies  and  find  none  so 
effectual  as  gas-lime.  I  admit  it  requires  care  in 
its  application.  Not  only  for  wireworm  is  the 
lime  ellicacious,  but  for  clubbing  in  the  Brassicas 
there  is  no  better  remedy.  When  the  lime  is  vised 
in  large  quantities  direct  from  the  gasworks  it  is 
injurious,  but  if  spread  thinly  on  the  surface  and 
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dug  in,  it  is  a  grand  fertiliser.  When  fresh  the 
lime  is  very  lumpy,  and  before  being  dug  in  it 
should  be  finely  broken.  For  land  not  badly  in- 
fested, only  a  slight  drejsing  is  needed,  but  where 
clubbing  is  prevalent  I  have  used  the  liino  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  £(iuare  rod,  allowing  it 
to   lie  for  a  few  days  before  digging  it  in.     By 


me.  I  do  not  advise  sowing  in  heat,  cs  the  plants 
do  not  always  take  kindly  to  the  soil  when  planted 
out.  I  have  found  it  best  to  sow  in  4iinch  pots 
early  in  the  year  in  cold  frames  just  frostproof, 
allowing  four  to  six  plants  in  a  pot.  By  the  end 
of  Februaiy  the  plants  should  be  set  out  on  a 
warm  border  and  protected  with  a  little  Bracken 
or  cut  branches.  These  will  give  a  fair 
supply  in  advance  of  the  plants  raised  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  early  spring.— G. 
Wytiies. 


Orchids. 


PHAL.ElSrOPSIS. 
In  my  occasional  notes  on  the  culture  of 
these    beautiful  plants    throughout  the 
year  just  closing  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  as  plainly  as  possible  the  varying 
treatment   required   at   diflferent   times. 
It  is  only  by  carefully  noting  the  pro- 
gress   of    the    plants   month   by    month,    and 
altering  the  temperatures    and   other    cultural 
details'' as  these  become    necessary,    that    the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  by  beginners.    But 


oldest  and  psrhif  s  the  best  known  in  the  genus 
is 

P.  AMABILIS,  a  very  free-blooming  and  hand- 
some Orchid.  This  has  thick,  lanceolate,  deep 
green  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  the  large 
branching  racemes  of  flowers  spring.  These  are 
3  inches  across,  tl  e  sepals  and  petals  pure  white. 
The  lip  is  thres-lobed  and  very  beautiful  in 
structure.  The  ground  colour  of  this  is  white, 
but  there  are  numerous  red  and  yellow  spots  near 
the  column.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  various 
times  all  through  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  It  is  a  native  of 
Java,  and  first  flowered  in  this  country  in  1838, 
having  been  introduced  about  two  years  pre- 
viously. 

P.  EsMEKALDA  bears  much  smaller  flowers  upon 
an  erect  spike,  these  seldom  exceeding  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
small  and  light  green,  sparsely  spotted  with 
brown.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  rosy  purple, 
the  lip  being  darker  than  the  sepals  and  petals. 
Some  varieties  are  much  darker  than  others.  A 
native  of  Cochin  China. 

P.  GKANDIFLORA  is  Very  like  amabilis,  but  larger 
in  all  its  parte  and  slightly  different  in  colour  of 
the  lip.     It  has  been  suggested  as  a  variety  of  P. 


1  be  oDtamea  ^  "'^^/V^';-     ^"^   amabilis,  but  is  certainlf  deserving  of  speciflc  rank, 
be  remembered  that  information    i^  ^^^  introduced   from   Borneo  in   1847,  and   is 


Phalasnoj^sis  Schilleriana. 

using  lime  in  moderate  (juantilies  at  this  season 
the  pest  is  warded  off.  Old  garden  soil  will  greatly 
benefit  bysuch  dressings,  aswoims,  slugsand other 
pests  are  got  rid  of.  Soot  is  a  good  fertiliser,  but 
does  not  clear  oH  the  pests.  For  spring  dressing 
soot  is  excellent.— G.  W. 

Failure  of  Spinach.— Spinach  has  fared  badly 
with  me,  and  unless  extra  measures  are  taken  to 
provide  the  spring  supply,  1  fear  the  return  from 
autumn  sowings  will  be  poor.  I  regret  this 
failure,  it  being  the  first  for  many  years.  A  good 
breadth  of  Spinach  in  March  and  April,  when 
there  are  none  too  many  green  vegetables,  is  much 
appreciated.  I  notice  that  Spinach  has  failed  with 
Mr.  Tallack  (p.  41.3)  in  i|uite  a  different  part  of 
the  country,  so  I  conclude  it  is  pretty  general.  The 
September  sowing  will,  I  think,  pull  through  ;  the 
earlier  or  what  is  termed  the  winter  crop  will 
shortly  be  dug  in,  as  it  is  past  recovery.  Doubt- 
less the  dry  season  at  sowing  time  is  to  blame  for 
the  loss  of  plants.  It  is  not  caused  by  insect  pests, 
as  I  am  most  careful  to  prepare  the  land  for  this 
crop,  and  in  all  cases  give  a  new  quarter  and  well 
drees  with  soot,  wood  ashes  and  lime.  I  have  not 
seen  any  good  breadths  of  this  vegetable  in 
market  gardens.  Some  may  think  the  failure  is 
owing  to  the  variety,  but  tuch  is  not  the  case,  as  I 
have  seen  failures  from  both  old  and  newer  kinds. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  Victoria  has  failed  with 


it  must  always 

of  this  kind  must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  and 
the  advice  given  by  an  outsider  must  always  be 
qualified  by  existing  individual  circumstances. 
As  an  instance,  take  shading.  Plants  growing 
in  a  steep-pitched,  narrow  house  will  be  usually 
found  to  require  more  than  others  of  the  same 
species  in  a  flatter  and  wider  structure  with  a 
o-reater  atmospheric  capacity.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious.  In  the  latter  house  more  venti- 
lation can  be  given,  the  lights 
being  opened  wider  and  kept 
open  longer  in  the  day,  a  large 
body  of  air  not  being  so  liable 
to  fluctuations.  This  being  so, 
the  leaves,  although  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  roof  glass, 
will  be  kept  cool  until  later  in 
the  day.  I  have  purposely  re- 
frained from  giving  special 
times  for  ventilating,  shading, 
or  closing  the  houses  for  the 
same  reason,  position,  aspect, 
and  style  of  the  houses  making 
all  the  difference  in  this  re- 
spect. Another  point  requir- 
ing attention  is  the  way  the 
changes  of  temperature  re- 
ferred to  are  brought  about. 
There  must  be  no  sudden  rise 
or  fall,  but  so  gradual  as  to 
be  hardly  perceptible,  and 
always  corresponding  with  out- 
side conditions  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Seasons  vary  greatly, 
and  although,  of  course,  we 
do  not  foUow  them  exactly,  yet 
the  climatic  conditions  have  an 
indirect  bearing  upon  all  de- 
tails of  Orchid  culture.  If 
this  were  not  s3  the  majority 
of  the  exotic  species  would  be 
resting  during  the  hottest,  and 
therefore  driest,  months  in  the 
year  and  growing  through  the 
winter,  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  clear  to  anyone.  There  is 
no  need  to  recapitulate  the 
various  points  of  culture  re- 
ferred to  in  pa.st  notes,  such 
as  atmospheric  and  root  ii.oistjre, 
thinking  person  must 


fortunately  a  cheap  and  fairly  plentiful  species. 

P.  INTERMEDIA  is  rarer.  It  is  a  beautiful  kind, 
supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  P. 
amabilis  and  P.  rosea.  It  resembles  the  former 
in  habit  and  the  flowers  are  somewhat  similar  in 
shape,  but  smaller.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  the  latter  with  a  few  rosy  purple  spots 
about  the  base.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  the  cen- 
tral one  ciimson,  the  side  lobes  purple.     This  is 


for  any 
see  that  the  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  all,  but  a  short  description  of 
some  of  the  better-known  and  easily  grown 
species  may  be  helpful  to  anyone  making  a 
selection    of    these  magnificent  Orchids, 


'I'he 


Phalcenopids  amahilis. 

also  known  as  P.  Lobbi,  and  is  a  variable  kind,  in- 
troduced from  the  Philippines  in  1867. 

P.  LuDDEMANMANA  has  Stilt' -  looking  leaves, 
about  6  inches  in  length  and  dark  green.  The 
flowers  are  2  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  distinctly  and  prettily  marked  with  brown 
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and  violet-purple.  The  lip  is  purple,  the  central 
lobe  being  darker  than  the  side  ones.  This  has  been 
in  cultivation  since  1867,  and  is  alao  a  native  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  as  is 

P.  ScHiLLERiANA,  the  most  easily  cultivated  of 
all  and  a  lovely  species,  the  leaves  being  very 
handsomely  marked.  The  flower-spikes  are  long 
and  much-branched,  the  individual  blooms  being 
from  2  inches  to  31  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  light  rose,  shading  to  whits 
at  the  margin,  the  lip  three-lobed,  the  centre 
lobe  lighter  than  the  side  ones  and  having  a 
yellow  centre  and  many  bright  red  spots. 

P.  Stuartiana  somewhat  resembles  the  last- 
named  in  growth,  but  the  markings  on  the  foliage 
are  not  so  constant.  The  flowers  are  each  2  inches 
across,  the  sepals  being  creamy  white,  spotted 
with  red  at  the  base,  the  upper  portion  pure 
white.  The  petals  and  also  the  lip  are  white,  the 
latter  being  spotted  with  red.  A  native  of  the 
Fhilippines,  introduced  in  1S81. 


Dendrobium  chry3aiith.um. — It  is  rather 
late  for  this  to  be  in  bloom,  but  I  recently  noticed 
a  fine  piecs,  profusely  flowered,  in  a  group  of 
plants  at  a  local  show.  This  plant,  unfortunately, 
was  tied  up  to  stakes  placed  in  the  pot,  so  that 
the  natural  pendulous  habit  could  not  be  seen. 
This  greatly  mars  the  beauty  of  the  pendulous 
kinds,  nor  do  they  thrive  eg  well  when  tied  as 
when  growing  naturally.  The  worst  fault  of 
1).  chrysanthum  is  the  evanescent  character  of 
the  flowers,  for  they  are  bright  and  effective  in 
colouring  and  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  sweetly  scented. — H.  R. 

Coelogyne  barbata. — If  we  excspt  the  well- 
known  C.  eristata  thii  can  hardly  be  styled  a 
popular  genus,  although  it  contains  many  fine 
garden  Orchids.  C.  barbata  is  one  of  these — a 
robust,  healthy-growing  species,  constant  in 
flowering  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty. 
The  blossoms  are  produced  on  erect  scapes,  each 
bearing  about  six  or  eight  flowers,  which  are  each 
upwards  of  2  inches  across  and  of  good  substance. 
The  petals,  sepals  and  lip  ara  all  pure  white,  the 
latter  being  ornamented  with  a  crest  of  reddish 
brown  hairs,  giving  it  a  very  distinct  appearance. 
C.  barbata  may  be  grown  either  in  the  cool  house 
or  with  the  Cattleyas  in  a  good  light,  but  screened 
from  bright  sunshine.  The  compost  best  suited 
to  its  requirements  is  equal  parts  of  peat.  Sphag- 
num Moss  and  partly  decayed  leaf-mould,  using 
with  this  plenty  of  crocks  and  charcoal  to  ensure 
aiJration.  The  plants  should  be  potted  soon  after 
flowering,  not  disturbing  the  roots  more  than  can 
be  avoided.  When  established  in  the  new  pots 
and  all  through  the  growing  season  plenty  of 
water  will  be  needed,  and  the  atmosphere  also 
must  be  well  charged  with  moisture,  but  after  the 
growth  is  finished  much  less  will  suffice.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  India,  introduced  in  18.37. 

Odontoglossum  gloriosum. — Although  many 
of  the  varieties  of  thij  species  are  weedy  and  in- 
effective in  colour,  some  are  really  fine  Orchids, 
but  the  best  of  them  cannot  ba  described  as  first- 
class.  It  is  often  imported  for  O.  crispum,  but  is 
of  course  perfectly  distinct.  A  pretty  type  I 
noted  recently  was  of  the  palest  creamy  yellow, 
the  many  spots  having  a  purplish  tint  in  place  of 
the  usual  dull  brownish-red,  the  contrast  being 
very  effective,  not  only  on  account  of  its  freedom 
of  blooming  and  easy  culture,  but  also  the  pleasant 
psrfume  of  the  flowers.  This  deserves  a  place  in 
all  collections.  It  does  well  under  the  coolest 
treatment  and  likes  plenty  of  water  all  the  year 
round. — R. 

B.'assavoli  glauca. — Well  flowered  plants 
of  this  Orchid  are  very  attractive,  the  pure  white 
lip  being  the  showiest  part  of  the  flower, 
which  is  produced  from  the  apex  of  the  current 
year's  growth  after  the  manner  of  a  Cattleya 
Triarff.  It  is  a  species  that  delights  in  a  strong 
moist  heat  provided  there  is  a  good  circulation  of 
air,  and  the  plants  need  only  be  screened  from  the 
brightest  sunshine.  It  may  be  grown  in  baskets 
or  in  pots  and  must  only  have  a  thin  surfacing  of 
compost    made   up  of    the   best  peat  fibre  and 


Sphagnum  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  latter  to 
one  of  peat.  Some  rough  lumps  of  charcoal  may 
be  mixed  with  this,  and  in  potting  or  basketing 
the  plants  the  material  must  be  made  firm  about 
the  roots.  Plenty  of  water  must  be  given  while  the 
growth  is  active,  and  though  this  must  be  de- 
creased when  at  rest,  at  no  time  must  the  plants 
be  really  dry  at  the  root. 

Odontoglossum  Humeauum. — This  pretty 
Orchid  is  now  in  flower,  the  spikes  being  much 
earlier  than  usual.  A  plant  with  about  ten  bulbs 
has  produced  three  spikes,  thus  showing  its  free- 
flowering  nature,  as  two  only  are  leads.  The 
plant  thrives  well  with  the  other  species.  The 
flowers  are  like  those  of  a  good  form  of  O.  Rossi 
in  shape,  the  sepals  lemon-yellow,  and  the  petals 
white,  variously  blotched  with  brown.  It  is  a 
rather  uncommon  plant  and  is  supposed  to  be  of 
hybrid  origin,  the  suggested  parents  being  O. 
Rossi  and  O.  cordatum. 

OdontogloESUtn  Edwardi. — This  plant  is 
now  in  bloom,  the  number  of  flowers  baing  over 
eighty.  Each  blossom  measures  about  an  inch 
across,  the  sepals  and  pstals  being  violet-purple, 
the  lip  similar,  with  a  prominent  yellow  crest.  O. 
Edwardi  is  a  free-growing,  vigorous  species  from 
Ecuador,  whenca  it  was  introduced  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  best  place  for  it  is  a  light  position 
in  the  cool  house,  closely  shaded  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  in  winter  it  should  have  a  temperature 
of  about  55",  as  the  flowers  do  not  open  well  in 
quite  a  cool  house.  The  compost  for  this  kind 
may  with  advantage  be  used  in  rather  a  rougher 
condition  than  thao  for  O.  crispum  and  its  allies. 
The  pots,  too,  may  be  rather  larger  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  plants.  Its  growing  season 
should  be  from  the  new  year  onwards  until  late  in 
the  autumn,  but  it  is  rather  an  erratic  species  in 
this  respect,  the  plant  referred  to  above  not  having 
made  a  move  for  nearly  three  years,  but  it  is  now 
showing  a  strong  and  vigorous  new  shoot.  A 
peculiarity  of  O.  Edwardi  is  that  some  plants  pro- 
duce flowers  that  are  sweetly  scented,  while  others 
are  quite  odourless.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
all  other  Odontoglots,  and  its  colour  is  not  usual 
in  any  genus  of  Orchids. 


NOTES  ON  CATTLEYAS. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  this  popular  genus 
are  easily  cultivated — that  is  to  say,  there  is 
nothing  particularly  difficult  as  long  as  they  are 
kept  to  their  proper  routine  of  growth.  But  un- 
remitting attention  they  must  have  if  the  cul- 
tivator is  to  be  successful,  for,  unlike  many 
Orchids,  they  are  extremely  difficult  to  bring 
round  if  they  get  into  an  unhealthy  condition. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  caraful  growers  watch  their 
plants  narrowly  and  always  endeavour  to  antici- 
pate their  wants,  and  by  these  means  keep  them 
healthy.  At  this  season  the  growth  of  most  of 
the  plants  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  very  few  of  the 
better-known  kinds  making  any  growth  during 
the  winter.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  therefore 
they  need  nothing  done  to  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  usually  plenty  of  work  to  be  found  amongst 
them.  Cleaning  is  of  course  a  perennial  trouble, 
and  must  be  pushed  on  with  every  opportunity, 
for  although  the  plants  look  clean,  there  are  often 
insects  lurking  about  them  unseen.  It  is  a  good 
time  now  to  look  over  the  plants  and  renew  the 
stakes  where  necessary,  and  a  little  more  care 
than  is  generally  taken  with  this  part  of  their 
culture  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  improved 
appearance  of  the  plant.  Small  and  medium  sized 
specimens,  or,  say,  those  in  pots  up  to  about 
6  inches  across,  should  have  a  strong,  but  neat 
stake  in  as  nea"  the  centre  of  each  as  it  is  possib'e 
to  get  it,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  may  be  looped  up 
tT  this,  disposing  them  as  regularly  as  may  be. 
The  raffia  or  bast  used  for  tying  should  be  twisted 
up  tightly  in  the  fingers,  as  it  looks  muoh  naiter 
and  stands  a  greater  strain  than  if  used  flat.  Tie 
it  as  low  down  the  stake  as  may  be,  and  cut  off| 
the  top  of  the  latter  so  that  it  does  not  show 
above  the  top  of  the  plant.  Larger  specimens  will  | 
require  more  stakes,  which  must  be  inserted  ca-e-  ' 


fully  between  the  roots,  and  a  thin  strand  of 
matting  should  be  passed  around  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  with  a  running  knot  to  each,  thus  securing 
them  in  any  position  required.  Plants  only 
partly  established  of  course  require  greater  care  in 
tying,  as,  not  having  many  roots,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  stakes  to  steady  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Among 
those  advancing  into  flower  are  C.  Trianfe,  C.  Per- 
civaliana,  C.  amethystoglossa,  C.  chocoensis,  C. 
Skinneri  and  a  few  others,  and  these  may  be 
placed  in  the  sunniest  position.  They  will  not 
require  much  water  at  the  root  as  yet,  but  as  soon 
as  the  buds  break  through  the  sheath,  the  supply 
may  with  advantage  be  slightly  increased.  It  is 
very  important  that;  when  the  plants  are  watered, 
enough  be  given  to  soak  the  whole  of  the  contents 
of  the  pot,  as  this  lasts  for  some  time  and  prevents 
watting  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  so  often. 
After  the  turn  of  the  year  more  damping  will  have 
to  be  resorted  to  between  the  pots,  especially 
should  severe  weather  render  the  use  of  more  fire- 
heat  necessary. 


Mesospinidiuta  sanguinsum.— The  elegant 
drooping  racemes  of  this  pretty  little  Orchid  make 
a  welcome  bit  of  colour  in  the  cool  house,  the  soft 
rosy  tint  and  the  fleshy  appearance  of  the  flowers 
being  very  distinct  and  attractive.  In  habit  this 
species  resembles  Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum,  but 
is  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  Newly-imported  plants 
should  be  grown  for  the  first  season  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  always  larger  than 
if  grown  in  the  cool  house.  Afterwards  the  cool 
house  suits  it  be^t,  as  the  plants  soon  get  overrun 
with  insects  if  grown  in  much  heat.  They  may 
be  placed  in  baskets  or  small  suspended  pans,  or 
they  will  thrive  equally  well  in  pots,  but  in  the 
former  the  pendent  spikes  are  shown  to  better 
advantage.  Not  much  material  is  required  about 
the  roots,  as  these  are  not  very  vigorous ;  therefore 
the  receptacles  for  them  must  only  be  large  enough 
to  take  the  plants  easily.  Good  peat  fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss  in  equal  proportions,  with  enough 
crocks  or  charcoal  to  ensure  porosity,  will  be  a 
suitable  compost,  and  this  must  be  firmly  bedded 
about  the  roots.  Plenty  of  moisture  is  needed 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  as 
the  plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  thrips, 
frequent  dewings  overhead  are  beneficial  during 
hot  sunny  weather. 

Oncidium  crispum. — This  species  is  a  native 
of  the  Organ  Mountains  in  Brazil,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  as  long  ago  as  1830.  In  spite  of 
the  many  later  introductions,  it  still  remains  one 
of  tha  very  best  of  autumn-flowering  Oncids. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  several  large  speci- 
mens finely  in  bloom  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 
Some  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  -i  inches  high  and 
2^  inches  across,  the  flattened  sides  being  curiously 
ribbed.  Each  of  the  newer  ones  is  surmounted 
by  a  pair  of  leaves,  the  largest  of  which  are 
10  inches  to  15  inches  long,  very  stiff  in  texture, 
and  of  a  deep  olive  green.  The  flower-spikes  are 
2  feet  to  2^  feet  high,  branching,  and  bearing 
from  twenty  to  forty  flowers.  The  flower  is  25 
inches  across,  and  chiefly  of  a  rich  reddish 
brown  ;  a  patch  of  yellow  occurs  on  the  centre  of 
the  lip  and  a  thin  marginal  line  of  yellow  also 
runs  round  each  sepal  and  petal.  Many  of  the 
Oncidiums  are  rather  difficult  to  keep  in  health 
for  long  after  importation.  Fortunataly  O.  cris- 
pum is  not  one  of  these,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  amenable  to  cultivation.  It 
does  not  require  any  very  large  amount  of  com- 
post to  root  into,  and  may  very  well  be  grown  on 
Teak  rafts  or  in  shallow  baskets.  It  enjoys  an  in- 
termediate temperature  and  should  always  be  kept 
moist,  more  especially  so,  of  course,  when  in  active 
growth.  It  likes  plenty  of  light,  and  may  con- 
sequently be  conveniently  grown  along  with  the 
Cattleyas. — P. 


Colour  in  bark. — At  this  season  of  the  year 
anything  which  gives  colour  in  gardens,  whether 
as  shrubs  or  trees,  is  very  welcome.  Some  of  the 
Willow  family  have  very  bright  yellow  erowths, 
and   where   obtained   from  hard  cut- back   stems 
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or  shoots  in  tunches  they  are  very  pleasing. 
One  of  the  reddest-wooded  of  the  family  is  Salix 
vitellina  Britzensis,  which  just  now  fuiniehes  a 
bright,  pleating  contrast  to  the  yellow- wooded 
forms.  1  saw  this  the  other  day  at  Coombe  Wood, 
and,  more  striking  still,  perhaps,  the  reddest- 
stemmed  of  all  shrubs,  Cornus  atrosanguinea. 
The  plants  had  been  hard  cut  back  the  previous 
spring,  and  had  thrown  up  shoots  some  3  feet 
long,  almost  blood-red  in  colour.  This,  grown 
and  treated  as  a  compact  shrub  to  produce 
clusters  of  growths  in  this  way  for  winter  colour- 
ing, would  be  effective  indeed.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  other  hardy  shrubs  that  might  be  simi- 
larly treated  to  secure  like  effects. — A.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 


EPIMEDIUM  LEAVES  FOR  CUTTING. 

Among  the  many  interesting  and  beautiful 
plants  to  be  found  in  the  outdoor  garden  during 
the  winter  months,  fine  healthy  masses  of  Epi- 
medium  are  sure  to  attract  attention.  Here  we 
have  a  plant  bold  and  graceful  in  its  leaf 
growth,  and  not  only  hardy,  but  retaining  its 
leaves  with  sxich  persistency  that  they  only 
begin  to  die  away  when  another  crop  has  arisen 
to  replace  them.  It  is  a  precious  plant,  capable  of 
good  use  in  association  with  other  hardy  winter 
evergreenperennials,  as  the  Megaseas,  Hellebores, 
Yuccas,  Heucheras,  and  the  many  Rockfoils  and 
Stonecrops,  all  lovely  in  colour.  Not  only  in  the 
outdoor  garden,  but  inside  as  well,  the  leaves  of 
the  Epimediums  will  be  found  useful  to  arrange 
with  flowers  and  spare  the  tenderer  leafage. 
Though  the  frost  may  have  been  very  severe, 
one  will  not  visit  the  Epimedium  tufts  in  vain 
to  secure  such  leaves  as  these  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  which  to  admirably 
portrays  their  outline  and  airy  elegance  poised 
upon  thread-like  stalks.  The  leaves  generally 
are  of  a  deep  bror.zy-green  colour,  but  if  a  few 
plants  are  grown  in  a  sunny  spot  at  the  foot  cf 
a  wall  or  fence,  they  will  take  on  delightful 
hues  in  autumn  and  retain  them  through  the 
winter  with  all  the  leaf  veins  prominently  de- 
lineated in  deep  bronze  on  a  lighter  ground. 
Epimedium  alpinum  and  E.  pinnatum  are 
easily  grown  in  any  soil,  and  are  pretty  spring- 
flowering  plants,  but  we  should  know  them 
better  and  prize  them  more  for  their  persistent 
leaf  beauty,  and  use  the  leaves  frequently,  too, 
in  floral  arrangements.  Old-established  tufts 
throw  up  masses  of  leaves  quite  2  feet  high  and 
the  same  in  diameter.  Established  roots  of  the 
Epimediums  make  excellent  subjects  for  forcing 
into  flower  in  March  and  April.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  end  of 
January,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  an  inter- 
mediate house  and  stood  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass.  If  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  the 
plants  will  come  into  bloom  and  the  flowers 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  cutting. 


A  GARDEN  OF  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

In  a  garden  of  hardy  plants  there  is  ever  spring- 
ing into  blossom  some  momentarily  forgotten 
plant  rendered  all  the  more  welcome  because  for- 
gotten for  the  time.  And  so  on,  from  the  earlie&t 
ppring-time  till  far  away  into  the  waning  months 
of  the  year  is  there  something  interesting. 
Such  a  garden  is  a  constant  source  of  enjoy- 
ment as  well  as  a  veritable  store- house  of 
Eurprises,  and  its  possessor  is  never  without  an 
abundant  supply  of  flowers.  All  these  facts  have 
for  years  been  known  to  Mrs.  Fitzwygram,  who 
has  just  sucli  a  garden  of  hardy  flowers  at  her 
res-idence  at  Larkfield,  Hampton  Hill.  It  is  by 
CO  means  an  elaborate  garden,  rather  the  reverse. 


where  one  finds  a  variety  of  beds  and  borders,  all 
of  simple  design,  filled  to  overflowing  with  choice 
hardy  plants  .and  bulbs.  In  size  it  is  between  one 
and  two  acres,  and  of  this  a  portion  is  set  apart 
for  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  the  like,  while 
the  largest  portion  is  reserved  for  the  flower  gar- 
den. For  the  most  part  the  flowerbeds  are 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lawn,  these  being 
carefully  separated  one  from  the  other  by  ever- 
green or  flowering  shrubs  or  trees.  Very  early  in 
the  year  may  be  seen  ir.asses  of  colour  in  the 
Aubrietias,  Arabis,  and  Forget-me-not,  which  are 
used  in  plenty  for  the  margins,  and  later  on  in 
almost  every  available  nook  largo  masses  of  frag- 
rant Pinks.  The  earlier  bulbs,  such  as  Crocuses 
and  Snowdrops,  are  of  course  not  forgotten,  and 
may  be  seen  in  plenty  fringing  the  shrubberies 
and  similar  places.  Again,  in  grassy  spots, 
quietly  nestling  at  the  foot  of  some  tree  or  other 
such  things,  S|  rings  up  year  by  year  the  winter 
Aconite,  bearing  them  company.     Much  is  made, 


Space  will  not  permit  of  the  almost  endless  array 
of  perennials  that  occupy  the  beds  and  borders, 
but  among  the  most  prominent  are  Irises,  stately 
Delphiniums,  Coreopsis  and  Phloxes  of  the  her- 
baceous section  as  well  as  those  of  alpine  habit. 
Many  of  the  choicer  Campanulas,  such  as  gran- 
dis,  carpathica  alba,  persicifolia  alba  (the  last  a 
capital  plant  and  very  useful,  always  creating  a  ■ 
fine  effect  by  the  purity  of  its  blossoms),  Eucomis  i 
punctata,  Montbretias,  large  established  masses  1 
of  the  Alstrcemerias  (which  are  very  effective  year 
by  year  and  are  never  disturbed),  Gaillardias,  the 
Japan  Anemones,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  perennial 
Sunflowers  in  variety  and  such-like  receive  every 
encouragement.  In  the  shrubbery  are  clumps  of 
Polygonum  cuspidatum,  Bocconia  cordata  and 
similar  things,  while  arches  and  festoons  of  Roses 
abound.  Especially  vigorous  and  successful  are 
some  of  the  climbing  Roses,  the  variety  Mme. 
Berard  in  particular  being  exceptionally  strong, 
some  of  the  leading  shoots  of  this  variety  being^ 


Foliage  of  Epimedium  pinnatum  in  a  howl.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith. 


too,  in  this  garden  of  simple  fragrant  flowers, 
such  as  Stocks,  Sweet  Williams,  Primroses,  and 
Polyanthuses,  and  of  the  last  a  capital  strain  exists, 
notable  for  their  vigour  as  well  as  their  rich  and 
varied  colours  and  bold  trusses.  There  is  such  a 
wealth  of  beauty  in  these  flowers,  that  one  wonders 
why  they  are  not  extensively  employed  in  spring 
gardening,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  some 
of  the  taller  Tulips  in  masses  of  given  colours.  A 
somewhat  exceptional  experience  in  this  garden  is 
the  great  variety  of  Apple  blossom  in  the  shrub- 
beries in  spring-time.  Originally  planted  with  Pop- 
lars and  other  trees  that  sent  their  roots  far  and 
wide,  robbing  the  soil  as  well  as  the  flowers  of  the 
light  and  moisture' they  so  much  needed,  their  places 
are  filled  with  theAppletrees,  which  in  turn  are  both 
beautiful  and  useful.  Apple  trees  are  also  planted 
here  and  there  on  the  lawn,  but  only  on  the  mar- 
gin and  at  the  furthest  extremity.  It  is  certain 
that  a  very  pretty  etTeot  is  produced  here  by  their 
aisociation  with  other  things   in  the  shrubbery. 


more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  covered  arch- 
way of  this  Rose  has  been  quite  a  feature,  with  a 
rich  profusion  of  its  beautiful  blossoms  over  a  long 
season.  There  are  many  other  Roses  in  this  gar- 
den grow  n  either  as  bushes  or  standards,  many  of 
the  Hybrid  Teas  finding  a  congenial  home  in  shel- 
tered spots  away  from  cutting  winds  and  the  like. 
As  may  naturally  be  expected.  Carnations  are 
especially  valued,  particularly  the  selfs  and  the 
more  fragrant  kinds.  Apart  from  an  assortment 
of  border  kinds,  a  strain  of  seedlings  of  Italian 
origin,  I  believe,  has  bloomed  profusely  all  through 
the  season,  and  quite  late  in  September  was  still 
yielding  many  useful  flowers. 

Among  useful  climbing  plants  Clematises  may 
be  mentioned  as  well  as  the  Everlasting  Peas 
(Lathyrus  latifolius),  while  the  Sweet  Peas  and 
Canary  Creeper  are  employed  wherever  a  suitable 
opening  offers.  (^)uite  7  feet  high  and  brilliant 
with  blossom  was  a  large  hedgerow  of  Trop.oiolum 
tuberosum.  .  E.  J- 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Gaultheria  procumbens  is  a  December  rock 
garden  plant  beyond  all  praise,  dwarf,  bright,  the 
evergreen  foliage  richly  tinted  with  warm  red- 
brown  ;  berries  big  and  brilliant,  interspersed,  as 
they  are  nearly  the  year  round,  with  some  of  the 
pretty  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  soft  flesh- white.  We 
have  indeed  a  maximum  of  good  features  in  a 
creeper  of  whatever  period,  but  all  the  more  valu- 
able in  December,  continuing  in  evidence  all  the 
winter.  The  plant  can  take  care  of  itself  in  any 
peaty  soil,  but  to  have  it  do  well  it  should  have 
good  living.  This  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an 
annual  mulch  of  rotten  leaf-mould  and  a  little 
silver  sand,  and  if  a  pinch  of  Peruvian  guano  is 
added  all  the  better. 

Vaccimum  Vitis  Id  sea. — This  is  a  capital 
companion  to  the  above.  The  Box  like  foliage 
at  this  time  assumes  a  desirable  bronzy  hue  and 
the  bright  scarlet  berries  are  exceedingly  pretty, 
but  you  only  get  a  good  show  of  the  fruit  on 
plants  well  cultivated,  I  think  ;  anyhow  that  is  my 
experience.  The  plant  is  rarely  taller  than  "J 
inches.  Used  as  a  rock  plant  it  should  have 
some  vegetable  soil  and  a  moist  position.  I  do  net 
think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  name 
majus  as  applied  to  a  eupposed  variety.  I  grew 
it  and  believed  in  both  the  plant  and  the  name 
for  a  while,  but,  growing  the  type  and  it  side  by 
side,  they  became  indistinguishable  from  one 
another.  With  good  culture  the  type  soon 
increases  in  size  in  all  its  parts  except  stature,  the 
fruit  especially  becoming  large,  quite  the  size  of 
ordinary  Kentish  Invicta  Pea. 

Polygala  ChamEebuxas  purpurea.  —  To 
complete  a  trio  of  evergreen  creepers  for  winter 
tflltct  in  the  rock  garden  I  would  add  this  to  the 
foregoing.  Ju-t  now  its  pale  apple-green  leaves 
aie  crowded  with  buds  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  a  few  flowers  are  open,  others  come 
forward  when  there  area  few  fine  days  all  through 
the  winter,  just  as  do  the  Periwinkles.  This 
creeper  seems  fond  of  a  marly  loam  if  the  position 
is  moist,  and  it  is  a  fact  not,  I  believe,  generally 
known  that  this  purple-flowered  foim  is  much 
more  robust  in  constitution  and  free  flowering. 

B.anuDCuIus  Ilacauleyi. — This  is  a  small 
plant  with  big  flowers,  and,  though  a  native  of  a 
warmer  clime  than  ours,  has  proved  at  least  hardy 
enough  for  a  winter  like  ISOl-Q-'i.  Of  course,  its 
habitat  must  be  a  cold  one  at  1000  feet  to  4000 
feet.  My  experience  of  it  is  that  it  does  not  rest 
so  completely  in  winter  as  we  like  to  see  all 
herbaceous  alpines,  the  ycung  leaves  suffering 
from  late  autumn  to  spring.  It  flowers  at  a  height 
of  0  inches  to  S  inches  in  gardens.  The  golden 
cups  are  of  a  rich  orange  tint  and  distinctly 
veined  ;  they  can  be  just  covered  by  a  florin, 
and  are  sparsely  produced  in  upright,  stout 
stems.  Generally  in  its  ■  somewhat  glaucous 
foliage  and  habit  it  resembles  R.  amplexicaulis. 
The  roots,  too,  are  of  the  same  order,  stringy,  and 
radiating  from  a  well  defined  crown. 

Woodville,  Kirkstall.  J.  Wood. 


COLOURS  IN  FLOWERS. 
At  pages  371  and  4lO  some  instances  are  given 
of  genera  which  produce  both  yellow  and  blue 
flowers.  I  cannot  admit  that  the  Pansy  is  ever 
really  blue  enough  to  come  into  the  category.  I 
can,  however,  add  another  —  Salvia  glutmosa,  a 
distinct,  though  a  pale  yellow. — Wm.  Wickiiah. 

In  addition  to  the  instances  mentioned  on 

p.  450,  blue  and  yellow  forms  occur  in  the  following 
families.  I  may  remark  that  the  blue  in  Polyanthus 
is  not  good  ;  the  yellows  are  good  enough.  We 
must  go  to  the  Primula  species  for  good  blues. 
Anemone,  Clematis,  Astragalus,  Gilia,  Lathyrus, 
Hyacinth,  Aconitum,  Baptisia,  Brodiaja,  Delphin- 
ium", Billbergia,  Verbena,  Sisyrinchium,  Scutel- 
laria, Trop;eolum,  Statice,  Teucrium,  Tillandsia, 
Nympba^a,  Myosotis,  Oxytropis,  Pentstemon, 
Vicia,  Trichonema,  Salvia,  Polemonium,  Cam- 
panula, Allium,  Meconopsis,  Ixia,  Gentiana, 
Asterocephalus,  Lithospermum,  Moia^x,  Jacar. 
anda,  Muscari,  Ceanothus,  Crocus,  Convolvulus 


Ipomita,  Iris,  and  if  you  admit  Linosjris,  in 
Aster  also.  I  have  no  doubt  in  many  others. — T. 
Smith. 

A  little  search  would  reveal  many  more 

families  of  plants  with  both  yellow  and  blue 
flowers.  Here  are  a  few  that  occur  oft'aand  : 
Crocus,  Hyacinth,  Delphinium,  Clematis,  Pole- 
monium, Muscari,  Meconopsis,  Iris,  Anemone, 
Allium,  Linum,  Ipomjea,  Sedum,  Gentiana,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  many  others. — T.  J.  W.,  Croiuh 
End. 

The  scientific  committee  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  are  desirous  of  carrying  out 
some  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  ingredients 
in  the  soil  upon  the  colours  of  flowers.  The  secre- 
tary will  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  about 
accidental  or  other  results  which  florists  or  other 
cultivators  have  met  with.  Any  references  to 
published  accounts  of  changes  of  colours  in  flowers 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  Rev.  G.  Henslow, 
Drayton  House,  Ealing. 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Freesias. — The  only  way  in  which  these  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  profitable  return  is  to  get  them 
into  bloom  as  eaily  as  possible,  anticipating  the 
large  supplies  of  this  flower  fiom  the  SciUy  Isles. 
These  come  to  hand  so  early  in  the  spiing,  that 
fair  prices  tor  Freesias  cannot  be  relied  on 
after  February.  By  a  proper  system  of  culture 
one  may  have  the  plants  well  in  bloom  in  Decem- 
ber and  .January,  and  at  that  time  the  returns 
are  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  a  fair  profit.  It 
is  nob  so  easy  to  procure  such  an  early  bloom  from 
imported  bulbs  as  from  those  that  have  been 
forced  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  The  earlier  the 
bulbs  start  into  growth  the  sooner  will  they  go  to 
rest.  In  an  ordinary  way  the  foliage  dies  off  early 
in  July,  and  the  bulbs  itquire  at  least  a  month's 
rest  before  they  are  repotted  ;  whereas,  for  bloom- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  year  they  ought  to  be 
growing  freely  by  the  middle  of  August,  so  that 
they  are  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes  by  the 
end  of  November.  In  a  constant  temperature  of 
from  50"  to  60'  they  will  come  into  bloom  by  the 
dose  of  December. 

Daffodils. —It  is  with  these  as  with  Freesias  ; 
they  must  be  in  the  market  before  the  earliest 
supplies  from  the  Scilly  Isles  reach  us.  For  eaily 
work,  obvallaris  is  one  of  the  best ;  it  forces  well, 
is  naturally  very  early,  and  being  so  fiim  in  tex- 
ture, does  not  suffer  in  travelling.  Unfortunately, 
being  one  of  those  Daffodils  that  do  not  thrive 
and  increase  freely  in  many  soils,  it  is  dearer  than 
the  old  double  and  princeps,  both  of  which  are  ad- 
mirable maiket  varieties,  force  well  and  can  be 
bought  at  very  cheap  rates.  Spurius  is  a  good 
market  kind,  one  of  the  very  earliest  Dafl'odils, 
but  not  so  bold  in  appearance  as  princeps.  A 
high  temperature  must  never  be  applied  to  Daffo- 
dils, but  only  enough  warmth  to  keep  them  gently 
moving.  For  eaily  supplies,  about  Is.  OlI.  per 
dozen  blooms  may  be  obtained,  but  after  the 
middle  of  February  prices  drop  rapidly. 

CiiKYSAjJTHBMUMS.— The  prices  for  blooms  pro- 
duced by  the  rough-and-ready  cultural  method  as 
practised  generally  in  market  gardens  have  pro- 
bably reached  their  lowest  poiiit.  Those  who 
grow  large  quantities  may  be  content  with  a  very 
low  profit  per  plant,  but  the  small  grower  can 
scarcely  find  it  worth  his  while  to  produce  blooms 
for  which  he  cannot  obtain  much  more  than  Is.  6d. 
per  dozen  good  bunches.  Those  who  have  but  a 
limited  space  that  they  wish  to  utilise  to  the  best 
advantage  in  autumn  or  early  winter  would  cer- 
tainly do  better  to  grow  their  plants'in  pots  for 
the  production  of  larger,  well-formed  blooms. 
Pot  culture  naturally  necessitates  the  expenditure 
of  a  much  greater  amount  of  labour,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  taken  up  generally  by  those  who 
wish  to  get  something  out  of  their  glass  houses  at 
a  time  when  otherwise  they  would  be  empty. 
Planting  out  is  so  easily  done,  the  plants  needing 
but  little  attention  through  the  summer  months, 
with  but  a  bi-weekly  watering  when  housed,  that 
even  at  a  low  price  a  certain  amount  of  profit  may 
be  reckoned  on.     This  is  not,  however,  the  way 


to  make  the  most  of  the  space,  which  can  only  ba 
utilised  to  the  best  advantage  by  growing  blooms 
of  superior  quality.  It  is  only  specimen  flowers 
that  make  good  prices  now,  and  these,  of  course, 
cannot  be  obtained  except  by  means  of  pot  cul- 
ture. 

Geapes.  —  Hitherto  the  Gros  Colman  has  com- 
manded much  higher  pricas  than  other  black 
Grapes,  but  those  who  have  been  planting  this 
Grape  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Alicante  and  Ham- 
burgh, or  have  been  rooting  up  the  latter  to  make 
room  for  its  larger-berried  rival,  will  have  no  great 
reason  to  rejoice  in  having  done  so.  The  com- 
paratively high  prices  which  the  Gros  Colman 
has  made  in  the  London  markets  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  probabilities  being  that 
they  will  range  at  this  season  at  least  but  liUle 
higher  than  those  obtained  for  the  Alicante. 
Really  good  samples  coming  from  some  of  the 
best  Grape  growers  in  the  home  counties  have 
been  selling  in  Covent  Garden  at  about  Is.  Gd.  per 
lb.,  whilst  good  Hamburghs  and  Alicantes  have 
made  about  Is.  per  lb.,  extra  good  samples  making 
Gd.  per  lb.  more.  When  the  numerous  Vines  of 
Colman  that  have  been  planted  of  late  have  come 
into  full  bearing,  the  difference  in  price  will  be 
still  less.  As  a  late-keeping  Grape  the  Colman 
stands  well  above  all  other  black  varieties,  and 
only  those  who  let  it  hang  until  February  can 
hope  to  gain  much  advantage  from  its  culture. 
It  is  more  expensive  to  grow  than  the  Alicante, 
requiring  a  longer  season  to  ripen  in,  and  is, 
moreover,  much  more  uncertain  than  that  reliable 
variety.  I  fail,  therefore,  to  see  what  advantage 
is  to  be  gained  by  growing  Gros  Colman  for  a 
main  supply,  for  even  if  it  makes  a  little  more, 
this  advantage  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  expense  and  uncertainty  attending  its 
culture.  It  is  rather  curious  that  Muscats,  which 
made  this  year  from  Is.  9d.  to  '2i.  6d.  per  lb.,  ad- 
vanced in  value  at  the  beginning  of  November  to 
3i.  and  3s.  Gd.  per  lb.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  past  summer  having  been  so  favourable. 
Muscats  would  be  more  than  usually  good  and 
plentiful.  This  Grape  is  undoubtedly  still  the 
best  paying  kind  when  it  can  be  grown  in  really 
good  form,  but  I  fail  to  see  what  advantage  theie 
is  in  producing  Muscats  that  make  no  more  than 
a  good  sample  of  Hamburgh  or  Alicante. 

J.  C.  B. 


Public  Gardens. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  PARKS. 
FiNSBUKV  Park. 
The  Chrysanthemum  show  properly  so  called  at 
Finsbury  Park  is  to  be  founa  in  the  old  Chrysin- 
themum  house  close  to  the  Manor  House  entrance 
to  the  park,  a  fact  necassary  to  be  mentioned  be- 
cause there  are  about  a  dozen  showy  groups  of  all 
sections  of  the  popular  favourite  arranged  with 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  the  like  in  the  rather  larger 
trop  cal  house,  which  is  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
building.  The  main  collection  consists  of  about 
2000  plants,  and  they  are  placed  in  a  wide,  low 
span  roofed  glass  structure  admirably  suited  for 
their  reception  and  about  100  feet  in  length.  A 
single  bank  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  house 
witli  a  slope  each  way  and  a  path  right  round  the 
sides  of  the  house.  The  colours  are  very  bright 
and  attractive  in  this  northern  paik,  but  white 
and  yellow  appear  to  predominate.  Along  the 
front  of  the  bank  of  colour  a  row  or  edging  of 
pretty  little  bush-grown  pompons  is  arranged, 
which  helps  to  lend  an  artistic  feature  to  the  dis- 
play, which  may  also  be  seen  at  some  of  the  other 
public  exhibitions  in  the  parks.  Novelties  are 
not  the  great  feature  in  the  parks,  but  good  old 
standard  sorts  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  new 
introductions  may  be  found  here  as  elsewhere. 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  large  and  fine ;  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
very  rich  in  colour  ;  La  Tiiomphante,  also  large  ; 
Florence  Davis,  the  pretty  golden  bronze  Source 
d'Or,  and  the  deep  rich  crimson  G.  VV.  Childs  are 
grown  in  cjuantity.     For  a  dwarf  front  row  plant 
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the  pale  pink  Mile.  Mfilanie  Fabre  is  usefully 
employed,  and  at  intervals  very  freely  grown 
plants  carrying  a  large  number  of  blooms  of  M. 
Oha?.  Hubert  and  lie  des  Plaisirs  are  judiciously 
interspersed.  White  Japanese  of  good  form  and 
size  are  numerous.  Old  Elaine  is  a  valuable  va- 
riety ;  Avalanche,  Mile.  Marie  Hosts,  Stanstead 
White,  Viscountess  Hambledon,  Eynsford  White, 
Mme.  Isaac,  Marquis  de  Paris,  M.  Astorg,  &c., 
will  tell  their  own  tale.  Good  yellow  varieties  of 
the  same  section  are  represented  by  many  fine 
blooms  of  Golden  Gate,  very  deep  and  pure  in 
tone  ;  Sunflower,  J.  S.  Dibbins,  Admiral  Symonds, 
a  fine  single-flowered  Japanese,  pure  golden  yel- 
low and  having  very  long  florets ;  Gorgeous, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  the  pale  yellow  sport  from  Mile. 
Lacroix  ;  old  Peter  the  Great,  Curiosity,  once  a 
popular  show  variety;  J.  H.  Rurichman,  a  fine 
deep  golden  yellow  Japanese  incurved,  globular 
and  solid,  and  only  brought  out  about  two  years 
ago.  Others,  like  Viviand  Morel,  its  rosy  bronze 
sport  Charles  Davis,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Prest. 
Borel,  Edouard  Audiguier,  very  rich  purple- 
amaranth  ;  Margot,  Mrs.  C.  HarmanPayne, 
William  Seward,  Louise,  M.  Bernard  in  their 
various  shades  of  colour  all  help  to  enliven  the 
display,  and  are  good  in  size  and  in  purity  of 
tint.  Philadelphia  here,  as  everywhere  else,  is  of 
a  pale  sulphur  tint  and  by  no  means  imposing ; 
Good  Gracious,  with  its  curiously  twisted  tubular 
florets,  is  very  large,  and  Jeanne  DiSlaux,  a  deep 
dark  crimson  variety,  with  narrow  florets,  never 
wanting  at  the  shows  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  still 
proves  valuable  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 
Shasta  is  novel  in  appearance  ;  it  has  very  fine 
tubular,  erect  florets,  and  of  course  is  a  Japanese, 
as  such  curiosities  always  are.  Sarah  Owen  ; 
Violet  Rose  ;  an  old  friend,  The  Cossack  ;  Inter- 
national, always  large,  coarse,  and  varying 
in  colour ;  Mile.  Lacroix,  Duke  of  York,  W. 
Trioker,  and  many  more  well-known  varieties, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  are  all  represented. 
If  the  collection  comprises  so  many  of  the  Japan- 
ese, it  must  not  be  inferred  that  other  sections 
are  neglected.  Incurved  are  grown  in  profusion, 
and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  Anemone  section  also 
lend  a  special  interest  to  the  group.  These  are 
placed  at  intervals  and  all  the  varieties  are  neatly 
labelled,  which  seems  to  be  much  appreciated  by 
many  of  the  visitors.  The  Bundles  and  Queens 
need  no  mention,  for  they  are  always  easily  recog- 
nised ;  so,  too,  are  the  Beverleys.  Baron  Hirsch, 
M.  R.  Bahuant,  Prince  of  Wales,  Guernsey  Nug- 
get, Jardin  des  Plantes,  Barbara,  Refulgens,  and 
standard  incurved  of  that  type  are  all  well 
done,  and  although  somewhat  stiff  and  formal 
compared  with  their  rivals,  the  Japanese,  are 
none  the  less  interesting  when  seen  in  large  mixed 
collections  like  those  provided  by  the  London 
County  Council.  In  the  reflexed  section,  Dr. 
Sharps  and  CuUingfordi  are  the  most  noteworthy, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Louis  Boehmer  and 
Hairy  Wonder,  the  hairy  section  do  not  seem  to 
make  much  of  a  show,  as  they  do  at  Southwark. 
Anemones  are  capitally  grown,  and  all  of  them 
show  well-developed  centres,  upon  which  the 
beauty  of  that  section,  whether  of  the  old  Chinese 
or  the  more  modern  Japanese  type,  so  much  de- 
pends. A  faulty  centre  is  a  defect  not  to  be  looked 
over  in  these  neat  and  attractive  varieties.  Des- 
cartes, a  Japanese  Anemone  of  large  size,  having 
long  ray  florets  and  the  colour  deep  velvety 
vinous-crimson,  is  very  fine.  Judge  Benedict, 
pale  yellow  centre,  with  white  or  blush  ray 
florets ;  Delaware,  white  and  yellow  ;  M.  Charles 
Lebocqz,  a  pale  yellow  self  ;  and  old  Gluck 
could  scarcely  be  seen  in  better  condition.  Al- 
together the  Finsbury  collection  may  be  said  to 
be  dwarf  in  habit,  sturdy  in  growth,  well  flowered, 
very  clean  and  bright  in  colour,  and  most  of  the 
blooms  of  good  size  and  substance,  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Merville,  the  superintendent, 
under  whose  charge  they  are. 

Victoria  Park. 

Here,  too,  under  the  su[)erintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Moorman  (an  old  Chrysanthemum  enthu- 
siast), is  a  fine  collection  arranged  in  a  span-roof 


house,  but  of  rather  higher  pitch  than  the  one  at 
Finsbury  Park.  Mr.  Moorman  breaks  up  his 
somewhat  extensive  collection  (comprising  be- 
tween 300  and  400  varieties)  into  two  large  banks 
with  a  central  path,  and  the  2000  plants  forming 
his  collection,  although  open  to  the  public  since 
early  in  October,  is  still  at  the  time  of  writing 
these  notes  not  past  its  best.  Chrysanthemums 
have  been  grown  for  many  years  at  Victoria  Park, 
but  the  present  annual  display  under  glass  is  only 
the  eighth  of  its  kind.  The  plants  slope  down 
from  the  sides  of  the  greenhouse  in  an  undulating 
sweep  until  each  group  almost  reaches  the  ground, 
with  a  very  pretty  edging  of  pompon  varieties  to 
bring  it  to  an  end.  These  are  bush-grown  and 
very  freely  flowered,  and  in  point  of  colour  are 
perhaps  even  more  striking  than  those  seen  else- 
where—a remark  that  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
entire  collection,  for'  deep  rich  crimson  varieties, 
purples,  chestnut-bronzes,  dark  and  rosy  amaranth 
shades  of  colour  have  been  very  freely  mingled 
with  the  pale  tones  of  white  and  yellow  which  are 
usually  so  striking  in  most  large  groups  of  the 
autumn  queen  wherever  met  with.  These  pom- 
pons are  mostly  the  Cede  NuUis  (lilac,  white  and 
golden).  Bob,  Mme.  Montels,  Sa?ur  Melanie, 
Florence,  Gen.  Canrobert,  Mr.  Astie,  Mile.  Marthe, 
Dick  Turpin,  Aigle  d'Or  and  Brilliant.  Another 
little  gem  employed  to  lighten  the  somewhat 
massive  appearance  of  the  large  Japanese  is  Mile. 
Elise  Dordans,  a  pretty  perfect  little  bloom  of  a 
pale  pink  shade,  and  when  slightly  disbudded  is 
always  neat  and  attractive.  This  Mr.  Moorman 
has  employed  very  wisely  in  the  manner  indicated, 
and  the  general  effect  is  much  improved.  The 
collection  is  strong  in  Japanese,  but  as  an  old 
cultivator,  Mr.  Moorman  does  not  confine  his 
energies  to  that  group,  and  we  were  not  surprised 
to  find  a  somewhat  select  collection  of  incurved, 
many  of  which  we  have  not  noticed  at  any  of  the 
other  public  displays.  John  Salter,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Miss  Violet  Tomlin  are  con- 
spicuous varietiesoftheold  show  type,  while  Plenipo 
(an  old  rosy  purple  variety)  and  Sir  StaflTord  Carey 
(chestnut-purple)  were  at  one  time  much  more 
widely  known  and  grown  than  now.  Newer  and 
richer  additions  have  been  made  to  the  incurved 
section  like  Baron  Hirsch,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  &c.,  and 
these  are  also  well  done.  Besides  the  Queens  and 
the  Rundles,  Mr.  Moorman's  collection  comprises 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  the 
Beverleys,  old  Cherub,  the  rich  and  always  perfect 
Barbara,  Lady  Slade,  Director  Kowallek,  large  in 
size  and  of  a  pale  pink,  passing  to  white  ;  Mme. 
Darrier,  Rd.  Parker,  and  many  more  which  will 
be  recognised  by  admirers  of  that  somewhat  stiff 
and  formal  group.  Gluck,  the  yellow  Anemone, 
is  grown  in  quantity  and  is  uniformly  good. 
George  Sands  is  another  of  the  same  type,  and 
the  reflexed  section  finds  representatives  in  the 
old  purple-amaranth  sweet  scented  variety  Progne, 
the  rich  crimson  King  of  Crimsons  and  Culling- 
fordi.  Japanese  of  all  types  from  medium-sized 
reflexed  flowers,  like  MargotandRoseumsuperbum, 
to  huge  mop-like  varieties,  such  as  International, 
are  grown  in  abundance.  The  new  Philadelphia, 
pale  sulphur,  and  disappointing  as  elsewhere,  is 
on  view.  Well-known  crimsons  like  Wm.  Seward, 
J.  Shrimpton,  G.  W.  Childs,  Mr.  J.  Laing,  Cesare 
Costa,  combined  with  very  rich  shades  of  purple 
and  purple  amaranth  to  be  found  in  old-esta- 
blished varieties  like  Edouard  Audiguier,  Alberic 
Lunden,  R.  C.  Kingston,  Mme.  de  Sevin,  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Clark,  and  the  newer,  but  velvety  rich 
purple  Deuil  de  Jules  Ferry  help  very  materially 
to  enrich  the  appearance  of  the  Victoria  Park 
Chrysanthemums  as  a  whole.  There  is  in  this 
section  a  greater  variety  than  at  Finsbury.  Cri- 
terion, golden  buff  or  cinnamon,  is  large  and  fine  ; 
Lord  Brooke,  finely  incurved,  is  also  in  excellent 
form,  and  in  similar  shades  of  bronze  and  yellow 
Charles  Davis,  Sunflower,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith, 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  Val  d'Andorre,  Charles  Blick, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Ward,  Golden  (iate,  M.  Ch.  Molin, 
and  Grandiflorum  are  examiiles  of  the  diversity  of 
form  and  colour  that  those  two  shades  can  com- 
bine. Avalanche,  the  white  Japanefe,  well  known 
to    frequenters    of    exhibitions ;     Fair    Maid    of 


Guernsey,  same  colour  ;  Louise,  Florence  Davis, 
with  its  peculiar  greenish  centre ;  J.  W.  Moor- 
man, creamy  white;  Mile.  Lacroix,  La  Meije,  a 
fine  novelty  of  the  same  colour,  introduced  last 
season,  all  assert  their  claim  to  be  considered 
noteworthy  varieties  in  whites.  W.  Tricker, 
bright  rosy  pink,  and  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne, 
large  rosy  mauve,  belong  to  an  equally  valuable 
group.  Hamlet,  salmon-cerise,  should  always 
find  a  place  in  a  decorative  group,  and  Mile.  Me- 
lanie Fabre,  dwarf,  and  of  a  deep  rosy  pink,  comes 
in  handy  for  one  of  the  front  rows.  There  is  such 
a  wealth  of  floral  material  at  Victoria  Park,  that 
this  article  might  be  usefully  extended  to  greater 
length  as  having  a  special  interest  for  those  who 
grow  for  purposes  of  decoration,  but  we  have, 
perhaps,  said  enough  to  indicate  in  a  measure  a 
number  of  varieties  with  their  approximate 
colours  which  may  be  brought  together  for  effec- 
tive and  tasteful  arrangement. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  WATERLOW 
PARK. 
The  disused  vineries  in  which  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  here  housed  are  daily  thronged  with 
visitors,  and  by  this  means  a  grand  object-lesson 
in  the  grouping  together  of  colours  is  given.  All 
sections  of  the  Chrysanthemum  are  grown  here. 
Japanese,  incurved,  Anemone,  reflexed,  and  pom- 
pons are  represented  each  in  many  colours  and 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  That  a  stimulus  is  given 
to  horticulture  by  such  exhibitions  there  is  no 
doubt.  The  County  Council  are  therefore  to  be 
congratulated  in  having  achieved  a  successful 
issue.  What  is  wanted  at  Waterlow  Park  is  a 
better  place  in  which  to  house  the  plants  during 
their  blossoming  period,  and  also  a  greater  number 
of  the  newer  varieties.  Novelty  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  Japanese  kinds  in  particular  is  what 
maintains  the  keen  interest  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
enthusiast,  and  if  this  is  to  be  experienced  in  a 
greater  degree  by  the  general  public,  it  should  be 
considered  the  duty  of  those  responsible  to  pro- 
vide places  of  public  resort,  such  as  the  one 
under  notice,  with  an  extra  number  of  new  sorts 
each  season.  In  this  way  the  interest  is  en- 
couraged. This  thought  occurred  to  me  when 
noting  the  sorts  grown  at  Waterlow  Park,  so  few 
of  the  new  varieties  being  represented.  Some  cf 
the  best  Japanese  flowers  seen  here  were  J. 
Shrimpton,  in  better  form  than  seen  since  its  in- 
troduction, its  bright  crimson  blossoms  on  very 
dwarf  plants  standing  out  prominently.  Gloiie 
du  Rocher,  crimson  and  shaded  yellow,  had  large 
flowers.  W.  Seward,  deep  crimson,  was  very  effec- 
tive. Mme.  Isaac,  with  large,  creamy  white  flower 
and  broad  petals,  was  pretty,  and  good  speci- 
men blossoms  of  Commandant  Blusset,  carmine; 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  yellow  ;  Comte  F.  Lurani,  rose, 
shaded  white,  very  dwarf ;  Miss  Dorothea  Shea, 
bright  red,  flushed  yellow,  on  a  late  bud  ;  and 
some  extra  good  blossoms  of  Puritan,  with 
its  broad  incurving  white  petals,  tipped  rosy 
mauve,  were  amongst  those  specially  admired. 
Two  good  decorative  sorts  were  noticeable, 
the  blossoms  being  freely  produced,  viz.,  Alex. 
Dufour,  rosy  purple,  dwarf,  and  October  Yel- 
low. The  Anemone  section  was  represented 
best  by  even  and  clean  blooms  of  M.  Charles 
Lebocqz,  colour  citron-yellow,  tinted  carmine.  Of 
the  incurved  varieties,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Beverley,  and  Mme.  Darrier  were  worthy  of  extra 
notice,  the  last-named,  one  of  the  finest  acquisi- 
tions of  recent  years,  colour  nankeen  -  yellow, 
being  specially  good.  The  charming  medium- 
sized  incurved  blossoms,  represented  by  Mrs.  Geo. 
Rundle,  white ;  Mr.  Geo.  Glenny,  very  pale  yel- 
low ;  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  golden  yellow,  illustrated 
the  pleasing  form  and  colour  of  these  easily  grown 
sorts,  and,  taken  together  with  their  free-flower- 
ing i|ualities,  proved  at  once  their  value  as  tho 
best  of  the  decorative  kinds.  Anemone  pompons 
were  seen  in  freely  flowered  plants  of  Marie 
Stuart,  pale  lilac  outer  florets,  light  yellow  disc, 
and  its  pretty  and  chaste  white  sport  Emily  Row- 
bottom.  The  general  pompon  section  was  best 
represented  by  Elise  Dordan,  with  pretty  light 
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roEecoloured  globular  flowers;  Howard  H.  Crane, 
brightest  crimson  ;  William  Westlake,  bright 
yellow  ;  and  Golden  Mme.  Marthe.  Each  of 
these  sorts  was  allowed  to  produce  its  blossoms 
quite  freely  ;  consequently  when  placed  here  and 
there  amongst  the  larger  flowering  kinds,  they 
formed  a  nice  break  in  the  somewhat  formal 
arrangement  of  grouping  practised  here.  Masses 
of  Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus  with  its  pretty 
blue  flowers  were  placed  to  advantage  throughout 
the  houses,  and  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
surroundings.  A  large  number  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  are  planted  in  beds  and  borders 
in  difTerent  parts  of  the  park,  and  these  have 
kept  the  place  quite  bright  during  the  autumn. 
One  of  the  very  best  varieties  is  Piercy's  Seedling, 
a  dwarf,  free-flowering  pompon  of  a  bronzy  yel- 
low colour.  C. 

Open  spaces. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  was 
held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Earl  of 
Meath,  chairman,  presiding.  It  was  announced 
that  Mr.  H.  C.  Richards,  M.P.,  had  agreed  to 
provide  funds  for  placing  some  gymnastic  appara- 
tus in  the  recently-opened  ground,  Bartholomew 
Square,  E.G.,  that  the  London  County  Council 
had  declined  to  sanction  plans  for  the  erection  of 
houses  on  the  vacant  site  in  Compton  Place,  W.C. , 
and  that  the  association  had  taken  part  at  the 
recent  inquiry  held  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
in  opposing  the  proposed  demolition  of  the  Trinity 
Hospital  and  Almshouses,  Mile  End  Road.  Plans 
for  the  laying  out  of  St.  James's  Churchyard, 
Piccadilly,  a  burial-ground  in  York  Street,  Wal- 
worth, and  the  ground  by  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Fulham,  were  considered,  and  a  letter  was  read 
from  the  vestry  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  with 
regard  to  the  first-named  ground.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  garden  laid  out  by  the  associa- 
tion in  Quadrant  Street,  Canning  Town,  E.,  had 
been  opened  to  the  public,  and  that  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Leonards,  Shoreditch,  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  vestry  as  a  public  garden.  It  was 
agreed  to  offer  £500  towards  the  acquisition,  and 
£500  towards  the  laying  out  of  the  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal disused  burial-ground  in  Bermondsey.  A 
large  number  of  other  matters  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting,  including  the  preservation  of 
an  open  space  at  Ham  in  connection  with  the  Bill 
deposited  by  the  Dyeart  Trustees,  the  acquisition 
of  the  Copperas,  Bromley,  and  of  the  Millbank 
Prison  graveyard  and  other  sites,  the  opening  of 
Charterhouse  Square  and  the  planting  of  trees  in 
the  boxes  by  the  Royal  Exchange  and  in  a  site  in 
Mayfair.       

The  Vine  weevil. — Will  someone  tell  me 
how  to  get  rid  of,  or  keep  down,  the  maggots,  a 
few  of  which  I  send  ?  I  should  also  like  to  know 
the  name.  There  are  two  or  three  in  the  box  that 
are  passing  into  another  stage ;  are  they  beetles 
when  developed  ?  They  seem  to  get  at  the  roots  of 
Polyanthuses  and  Primroses,  and  make  their  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  crown,  totally  destroying  the 
plants.  This  year  they  appear  to  be  more 
numerous  than  ever.  I  have  also  found  them 
attacking  Saxifrages  and  similar  plants. — Zemo. 

*j*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  maggots  you 
send  are  the  grubs  of  the  black  Vine  weevil  (Otior- 
rhynchus  sulcatus),  a  common  and  most  destruc- 
tive pest.  When  a  plant  is  attacked  by  these 
grubs  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  shake  it 
out  and  pick  out  the  grubs.  Any  insecticide  is  so 
weakened  by  passing  through  the  soil,  and  it  is 
so  uncertain  if  it  will  soak  in  any  quantity  to 
where  the  grubs  are,  that  it  is  of  very  little  use 
trying  to  use  one.  The  most  effectual  way  of 
"  stamping  out  "  this  insect  is  to  kill  the  weevils, 
which  are  nearly  as  destructive  as  their  grubs. 
They  feed  on  the  foliage  of  various  plants — Vines, 
Peaches,  Strawberries,  and  many  plants  which 
are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  only  feed  at  night  time,  and  during 
the  day  hide  themselves  so  cleverly  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  them.  Any  plants  which  it  is 
supposed  have  been  injured  by  this  weevil  should 
be  placed  on  a  white  sheet  during  the  day.     If 


they  can  be  laid  on  their  sides  so  much  the  better, 
as  when  the  weevils  drop  they  will  not  fall  on  to 
the  dark  earth,  and  after  dark  as  bright  a  light  as 
possible  should  be  introduced  suddenly  ;  this  will 
probably  cause  the  beetles  to  fall  on  to  the  sheet. 
If  the  weevils  do  not  fall,  the  plant  should  be 
smartly  shaken  and  well  searched.  Small  bundles 
of  dry  Moss  or  straw  should  be  tied  to  the  stems 
of  the  plants  and  laid  on  the  mouths  of  pots,  into 
which  they  might  creep  and  hide.  The  beetles 
are  each  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
somewhat  pear-shaped,  and  almost  black.  Another 
kind,  whose  grubs  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
black  Vine  weevil,  is  clay-coloured,  and  known  as 
the  clay-coloured  weevil  (O.  picipes).  It  is  just 
as  destructive  as  its  relative. — G.  S.  S. 

Removing  greenhouses  erected  by 
tenants. — I  am  going  to  put  up  a  small  green- 
house about  20  feet  long  as  a  tenant's  fixture,  and 
should  be  very  much  olSliged  if  you  could  inform 
me  which  is  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of 
doing  so.  I  must  be  able  to  remove  it  when  I 
leave,  and  to  be  quite  sure  it  is  not  a  fixture  to  the 
land.— E.  H.  M. 

*,*  The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  whatever 
is  aflSxed  to  the  demised  premises  by  the  tenant 
can  never  again  be  severed  without  the  consent  of 
the  landlord.  This  rule  has  become  largely  modi- 
fied, but  the  exceptions  may  be  ranged  in  three 
classes:  (1)  Fixtures  erected  for  ornamentation 
and  convenience — usually  removable  when  removal 
can  be  effected  without  damage  to  the  freehold ; 
(2)  fixtures  and  buildings  erected  for  trade  pur- 
poses— for  the  carrying  on  of  trade — which  may 
be  removed  by  the  tenant ;  (.3)  fixtures  and  build- 
ings declared  by  statute  removable  upon  certain 
conditions,  as  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  1883,  and  the  Market  Gardeners'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  1895.  Applying  these  rules  and  enact- 
ments to  the  case  of  a  greenhouse,  it  may  be  said 
that  such  an  erection  upon  a  market  garden  or 
upon  an  agricultural  holding  may  be  removed 
durinij  the  tenancy  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
month's  notice  given  in  writing  by  the  tenant  to 
the  landlord,  provided  certain  minor  conditions 
are  observed.  But  the  case  of  a  greenhouse 
erected  by  a  private  occupier  for  his  private  use 
is  a  very  difficult  one.  Such  an  erection  is  not 
for  ornamentation,  nor  for  convenience,  even 
though  removable  without  injury  to  the  freehold. 
There  is  no  case  in  which  the  plain  issue  has  been 
decided  in  a  court  of  law,  but  the  best  writers  on 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  consider  the  point 
very  doubtful,  and  some  incline  against  the 
tenant's  right  of  removal.  The  safest  plan  for  a 
tenant  who  wishes  to  erect  a  greenhouse  for  his 
private  use  is  to  obtain  the  written  consent  of  his 
landlord  before  erecting  it,  such  consent  to  in- 
clude the  right  of  removal.  Failing  this,  he  should 
take  care  to  make  the  foundation  separate  from 
the  building  itself,  and  then  allow  the  greenhouse 
to  rest  upon  the  foundation  by  its  own  weight. 
The  use  of  brick  or  cement  for  a  foundation  is 
not  safe  if  the  erection  is  secured  thereto,  but  if 
such  materials  as  old  railway  sleepers  or  other 
timbers  were  laid  upon  the  ground  and  the  green- 
house was  bolted  to  them,  it  would  be  clearly 
removable,  not  merely  as  a  fixture,  but  as  a 
chattel.  Such  a  method  would  be  very  economical. 
— K.  C.  T.   

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  15th 
was  a  warm  day  for  the  middle  of  December, 
otherwise  both  the  days  and  nights  during  the 
past  week  have  been  about  seasonable  in  tempera- 
ture. On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermo- 
meter showed  only  9°  of  frost.  The  ground  is 
now  about  5°  colder  at  both  1  fcob  and  2  feet  deep 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  at 
the  litter  depth  is  slightly  warmer  than  the 
December  average.  Shortly  before  half-past  five 
on  the  evening  of  the  r2th  inst.  there  occurred  a 
very  sharp  fall  of  hail.  The  wind,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  only  of  moderate  strength,  all  at 
once  increased  to  a  strong  gale,  and  veered  from 
south  to  west.  During  this  sudden  blast,  which 
lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  fell  as  much  as  8°,  rising  again  2°  directly  the 


hail  ceased.  Lightning  was  also  seen  and  thunder 
heard.  The  13th  was  a  very  rough  day,  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  wind  for  the  seven  hours  end- 
ing 5  p  m.  being  29  miles  an  hour.  Between  I 
and  2  p.m.  a  velocity  of  31  miles  was  recorded, 
direction  west,  making  this  the  fourth  day  during 
the  month  when  the  wind  has  risen  to  the  force  of 
a  gale.  On  seven  of  the  last  tea  days  no  sunshine 
at  all  has  been  recorded.— E.  M.,  BerkhamsUd. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

"Winter-blooming  Crocuses.  —  The  vivid 
orange-coloured  C.  vitellinus  and  the  pale  C. 
hyemalis  have  been  in  flower  for  several  weeks 
and  are  even  yet  bright  on  sunny  days,  notwith- 
standing heavy  rains  and  rude  winds.  C.  Impe- 
rati  has  also  just  opened  its  fawn-coloured  buds  to 
the  wintry  sunshine.  Narcissus  Tazetta  var. 
remopoliensis  and  one  or  two  others  have  also 
been  in  bloom  for  some  weeks  under  a  warm  wall. 
— F.  W.  B. 

Thunbergia  grandiflora.— Mr.  Lakes  sends 
us  from  his  garden  at  Trevarrick,  St.  Austell,  a 
handsome  spray  of  bloom  of  this  Thunbergia.  He 
says  he  finds  it  a  free  bloomer,  and  at  this  time  ot 
the  year  very  useful.  At  Kew  this  plant  also 
does  well  in  the  Palm  house,  and  is  also  at  home 
trained  along  the  roof  of  the  Victoria  Regia 
house.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue,  lined  with 
a  deeper  tint,  the  interior  of  the  throat  almost 
white.  There  is  also  a  white  form  of  it.  A  col- 
oured plate  of  the  two  forms  was  given  m  Ihe 
Garden  of  March  2  of  this  year. 

Skimmia  japonica.— This  exceedingly  pretty 
berried  shrub  makes  a  very  useful  subject  lor 
pleasure  ground  borders,  but  should  not  be  planted 
in  poor  soil,  as  it  is  rather  a  slow  grower.  Asso- 
ciated with  such  things  as  Kalmias  and  Andro- 
meda floribunda,  it  has  a  cheerful  appearance  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  I  have  never  known 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  take  the  berries,  this  tact 
indicating  that  there  is  some  P^oper^^  i"  *''?°^ 
inju.ious  even  to  the  feathered  tribe  Theberr.es 
of  this  shrub  and  those  of  the  Deadly  Nightshade 
are  the  only  ones,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
that  birds  refuse  to  eat.  The  Skimmia  grows  all 
the  better  if  a  fourth  part  peat  is  mixed  with  the 
compost. — J.  C. 

Calycanthus  floridus  (Allspice  Tree).— Mr. 
Burrell  complains  of  having  been  supplied  with  a 
scentless  form  of  this  plant.  As  long  ago  as  18.5o 
Loddiges'  catalogue  contains  a  list  of  six  varieties, 
amonlst  which  is  one  named  irodorus  from  the 
fact  of  its  flowers  having  no  scent.  Loudon  in 
1842  quotes  these,  and  also  gives  two  other  varie- 
ties of  C.  floridus.  He  further  mentions  that  C. 
glaucus,  C.  g.  oblongifolius,  and  C.  la^vigatus 
have  all  much  less  scent  than  C  floridus  1  havo 
an  impression  that  the  'a'-ge-floweredC.  macro- 
phvllus,  which  was  introduced  m  1848,  is  not  so 
highly  perfumed  as  the  original  species,  which 
has  been  known  in  our  shrubberies  ^^e  1 ' -f ' 
and  which  from  the  number  of  its  named  forms  is 
evidently  a  very  variable  species  if  raised  from 
seed.- W.  T.,  BUhoiisKirjnIon. 

Aristolochia  tricaudata.-This  quaint  and 
somewhat  rare  species  from  Mexico  is  now  flower- 
ing with  me.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  this 
plant  develops  flowers  near  the  soil  on  its  old 
hardened  wood  stem,  as  well  as  on  the  last  and 
yet  green  growth.  This  peculiarity  it  ha3  in 
common  with  some  few  other  /pecies.  ihe 
flowers  remind  one  of  those  of  Masdevallia 
Chima?ra  being  split  into  three  tails  each  4  incties 
long  and  somewhat  twisted.  The  colour  is  a 
brown-chestnut.  The  light  green  leaves  are 
each  about  7  inches  long  by  3^  inches  wide.  It 
can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
sandy  peat,  with  a  good  bottom-heat  under  a 
bell-elass.  Good  cuttings  are  scarce,  as  the  piani 
is  rather  a  shy-branching  one.  For  the  stove  at 
this  dull  season  of  the  year  it  is  a  curiosity  not  out 
of  place  amongst  Orchids,  as  Calanthe  Veitchi, 
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Cattleya  Triana;,  and  Trichopilia  lortilig,  -which  are 
now  coming  into  bloom. — J.  Sallier,  Paris. 

R'>iidia  macrantha.— In  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew  there  is  now  a  large  specimen  of  this  rare 
stove  plant  in  flower.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Gardenia?,  and  especially  to  G.  Stanleyara,  which 
is,  indeed,  now  looked  upon  as  a  Randia  too.  It 
is  a  bush  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  with  leaves  4  inches 
to  6  inches  long  by  about  one-third  as  much  in 
width,  and  of  the  dark  glossy  green  familiar  to  us 
in  the  foliage  of  the  common  Gardenia.  The 
flowers  are  peculiar  in  shape,  resembling  a  long 
and  slender  trumpet.  Each  one  has  a  corolla 
about  10  inches  in  length,  the  tube  of  which  for 
the  lower  two  thirds  of  its  length  is  no  thicker 
than  an  ordinary  penholder.  The  spreading  and 
slightly  recurved  lobes  are  ovate,  and  the  colour 
is  a  pure  creamy  white.  The  flowers  are  borne 
singly  on  very  short  stalks  terminating  the 
branches.  Randia  is  an  extensive  genus,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  100  species,  many  of  which  are 
natives  of  Africa  ;  others,  however,  are  found  in 
A«ia  and  tropical  America.  R.  macrantha  is  a 
native  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Pears  PresideEt  Barale  and  Beurre 
Ranee. — The  editorial  note  on  President  Barabe 
Pear  as  sent  by  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton,  is  interest- 
ing, as  it  proves  that  the  limited  list  of  later 
varieties  is  gradually  increasing.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  the  assertion  that  to  grow  Beurre 
Ranee  is  to  wa.=te  precious  space  in  our  gardens. 
Here  in  South  Notts  this  old  Pear  ripens  fatistac- 
torily  in  five  seasons  out  cf  six,  and  is  on  our  soil 
better  flavoured  than  Josephine  de  Malines. 
Probably  it  will  be  found  t^at  the  flavour  of 
President  Barabe,  like  that  of  other  late  Pears, 
is  much  affected  by  indifferent  seasons.  I  have 
sent  several  fruits  of  Beurre  Ranee  foryou  to  taste. 
—J.  Ckawford,  Ccddingloii  UaU,  XitrarJ:. 

*♦*  We  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  us 
the  finest  B.  Ranee  we  have  seen  in  England. 
The  flavour  of  the  Pear,  as  tested  by  the  fruit 
sent,  does  not  equal  that  of  President  Barabe, 
Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  or  Doyenne  du 
Oomice.  The  flavour  is  somewhat  watery  and  the 
flesh  gritty  as  compared  with  that  of  the  best 
Pears. — Ed. 

Nepenthes  Rejah.— A  robust  and  healthy 
specimen  of  this  now  rare  Bornean  Pitcher  Plant 
is  at  present  to  be  seen  in  the  private  house  de- 
voted to  cool  Orchids,  &c.,  at  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Gardens,  Dublin.  The  plant  has  two  fine  new 
pitchers  and  several  old  ones,  while  there  are  very 
healthy  points  to  some  of  the  younger  leave", 
betokening  their  future  development  into  gigantic 
urns.  The  pjitchers  of  this  noble  species  when 
fully  grown  each  hold  three  to  five  pints  of 
water.  They  are  of  a  stout  leather  like  sub- 
stance and  texture,  and  rf  a  brownish  purple 
colour  below,  the  glossy  rim  or  mouth  of  the 
pitchers  being  of  a  rich  red  brown  hue.  The 
midrib  emerges  from  the  thick  leaf  apices  in  a 
peltate  manner,  thus  differing  from  all  other 
species  in  which  the  midrib  is  prolonged  from  the 
points  of  the  leaves.  In  the  same  house  are 
healthy  plants  of  the  Cephalotus  follicularis,  a 
very  large  pitchered  and  highly  coloured  form, 
and  also  specimens  of  the  Sun-cup,  or  Heliam- 
phora  of  Guiana,  one  example  of  which  bloomed 
here  some  time  ago.  Mr.  Jloore  is  an  adept  at 
rearing  rarities,  and  has  a  healthy  little  colony  of 
seedlings  of  the  rare  Rovidula  gargonis,  a  plant 
ref enabling  Drosophyllum  lusitanicum.  —  F.  \V. 
Buebic(;e. 

Erigeron  mucronatua  is  a  hardy,  graceful, 
ever-blooming  plant  that  might  often  be  used  with 
gocd  effect  as  an  edging,  tither  to  permanent 
groups  or  to  arrangements  made  for  the  summer 
only.  Its  flowers  arc  no  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  Daisy,  but  they  have  a  beauty  all  the 
same,  and  throughout  the  year  come  with  a  per- 
tistency  that  is  only  checked  by  the  ap|)roach  of 
winter,  and  even  now,  in  the  last  month  of  the 
year,  there  are  still  many  flowers  open  upon  an 
edging  of  several  years'  standing  that  margins  a 
bed  of  standard  Roses  and  Carnation.^  in  the  flower 
garden  at  Bettethanger  Rectory.     Those  who  are 


seeking  for  something  that  will  give  an  agreeable 
and  pretty  change  from  the  conventional  edging 
plants  may  well  be  advised  to  give  this  a  trif>l. 
Not  only  is  it  hardy  and  ever- blooming,  but  it 
sows  itself  from  seed  freely,  so  that  an  unlimited 
stcck  can  be  quickly  obtained.  The  surface  of  the 
bed  above  mentioned  was  green  with  a  crop  of 
young  plants  that  have  sprung  up  this  autumn, 
the  seed  from  the  earlier  flowers  having  been 
wafted  all  over  the  bed  by  wind.  This  plant  has 
all  the  essential  qualities  of  an  edging  plant,  as  it 
makes  a  perfect  unbroken  line,  whilst  its  habit  is 
slender,  graceful,  and  informal  when  untrimmed. 
It  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  as  an  intervening 
line  between  grass  and  flowers  of  bright  colour. 

Ijeycesteria  formosa. — It  is  astonishing  that 
a  distinct  shrub  of  so  free  growth  and  easy  pro- 
pagation as  the  above  should  not  be  more  gene- 
rally planted  throughout  the  country,  for  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  run  cf  flowering  shrubs  it  cer- 
tainly is,  and  blooming  late,  even  through  a  great 
part  of  the  winter,  its  reddish  purple,  pendulous 
bracts,  contrasting  with  the  polished  green  shoots, 
are  attractive,  especially  so  on  bushes  that  have 
attained  a  goodly  size.  In  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  severity  of  some  winters  might  kill  it  to 
the  ground  line,  it  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  collection,  for  undoubtedly  the  hard- pruned 
bushes — either  by  knife  or  frost — produce  larger 
bracts  on  shoots  emanating  from  the  base  of  the 
plant  than  on  those  from  older  wood.  Neither  is 
it  a  plant  particular  as  to  soil,  though  I  believe  it 
thrives  best  in  light,  open  soil,  fairly  enriched. 
Its  propagation  is  of  the  simplest.  Tolerably 
long-ripened  shoots  of  the  current  year,  inserted 
deeply  in  sandy  soil  in  the  open  in  November — 
the  fame  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  pro- 
pagated— will  strike  and  form  gocd  roots  within 
the  twelvemonth.  As  soon  as  put  in,  the  cuttings 
will  be  all  the  safer  of  a  mulching  of  spent  Mush- 
room manure  or  any  light  frost-resisting  material. 
—J.  B. 

Helleborus    nig-er    var.    altifolius.  —  The 

Chrysanthemum  monopolises  so  much  attention 
now  that  little  thought  is  given  to  any  other 
flowers.  A  plant  that  will  enliven  the  dull- 
ness of  December  days  out  of  doors  and  make  a,  pic- 
ture, with  little  care  or  attention,  surely  deserves 
to  be  brought  out  from  the  compirative  obscurity 
in  which  it  lives,  have  its  merits  proclaimed 
and  its  numbers  increased,  so  that  all  who  desire 
it  can  have  it  in  quantity.  All  who  know  the 
fine  Christmas  Rose  that  goes  under  the  above 
name  are  agreed  that  it,  before  all  other 
forms,  deserves  good  treatment  at  our  hands,  yet 
how  rarely  do  we  see  it  gocd,  and  still  more  rarely 
in  quantity  in  either  gardens  or  nurseries.  It 
gives  us  several  weeks  of  beauty  before  the  colder 
days  of  ^^  inter  set  in.  At  Betteshanger  Park, 
near  Dover,  we  recently  saw  a  fine  lot  of  this 
Christmas  Rose,  strong  in  growth  and  abundant  in 
blossom,  many  of  the  finest  flowers  borne  on 
stems  nearly  a  foot  above  the  ground.  The 
chalky  loam  of  the  district  is  no  doubt  congenial 
to  if,  but  there  are  hundreds  cf  gardens  where  it 
would  grow  as  well,  and  whether  seen  in  the  gar- 
den or  cut  and  carried  into  the  house  it  is  as 
choice  and  lovely  as  the  Bermuda  Lily  or  the 
Eucharis,  and  altogether  more  lasting.  A  col- 
oured plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Gakdkn  for 
July  6  of  this  year. 

Cattleya  luteole.— This  is  a  small,  but  pretty 
species,  which  in  these  days  when  so  many  fine 
Cattleyas  and  Liclias  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  cultivated  Orchids  is  not  unlikely  to  be  passed 
over.  It  would  be  a  pity  were  it  to  disappear 
entirely  from  our  collections,  for  although  small 
— perhaps  the  smallest  of  all  Cattleyas — it  has  a 
modest  beauty  of  its  own,  and  besides  this  it  flowers 
at  a  season  when  it  is  most  welcome,  viz.,  Decem- 
ber. It  has  one  leaved  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are 
about  2  inches  high,  the  leaf  being  about  twice  as 
long.  The  flowers,  of  which  three  or  four  ap- 
pear on  etch  spike,  are  of  a  pale  jellow,  and 
mea'ure  2  inches  across.  The  middle  lobe  of  the 
lip  has  a  white  margin,  and  the  side  lobes  are 
striped  with  dull  reddish  purple.     The  species  has 


been  in  cultivation  for  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
having  first  appeared  with  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  is  sometimes 
grown  as  C.  Holfordi.  It  requires  the  usual 
Cattleya  treatment  as  regards  compcst  and  tem- 
perature, but  on  account  of  its  size  is  better 
grown  in  a  basket  and  suspended  near  the  roof 
glass  than  in  a  pot.  The  variety  Roezli,  which  was 
discovered  by  the  collector  whose  name  its  bears 
in  Peru  about  1874,  has  more  brightly  coloured 
flowers  than  the  type,  and  there  are  two  large 
purple  spots  on  the  lip. 

Detidrobium  bigibbum. — Of  all  the  Austra- 
lian Dendrobes,  which  are  more  numerous  than 
their  rarity  in  gardens  would  lead  one  to  imagine, 
this  species  is,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow, 
and  usually  deteriorates  in  vigour  a  few  years 
after  importation.  Although  the  height  of  its 
flowering  season  is  now  past,  it  may  still  bo  seen 
in  bloom  ;  indeed,  where  a  few  plants  are 
grown  its  flowers  can  always  be  had  through- 
out the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  a  long  raceme,  and  have 
much  the  same  pose  as  those  of  D.  Phala^nopsis, 
now  so  much  grown.  They  are  smaller  than 
those  of  that  species,  being  about  2  inches  in 
diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich 
warm  purple,  with  a  thin  thread-like  line  of 
white  running  round  the  margins.  The  lip  is  of 
an  even  richer  purple,  the  side  lobes  turning  up 
over  the  white  column.  The  flowers  have  a  com- 
pact, full  appearance,  owing  to  the  overlapping  of 
the  segments.  It  was  originally  introduced  from 
Australia  in  1824,  and  a  drawing  of  one  of  the 
original  plants  made  by  the  famous  botanical 
artist,  Francis  Bauer,  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  Coming  from  one  of  the  sunniest  regions 
of  the  globe,  it  should  be  given  all  the  light  pos 
sible,  and  during  growth  it  requires  the  warmest 
and  moistest  conditions  available. — B. 


Moss  on  lawn  (Avxiotis). — Use  sulphate  of 
iron  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  to  two  gallons  of 
water.  The  solution  should  be  made  in  a  wooden 
tub  or  barrel.  It  should  be  made  with  soft  water, 
and  also  just  before  using  it,  as  it  loses  strength 
if  kept,  it  can  be  applied  at  any  season.  When 
the  Moss  begins  to  turn  black,  this  shosvs  that  the 
sulphate  is  taking  eli'cct.  If  the  Moss  only  tutnj 
red,  a  second  application  will  be  necessary.  See- 
ing that  Moss  indicates  poorness  of  soil,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  give  the  lawn  a  good  top-dressing 
after  the  Mess  has  been  destroyed. 

Tbe  national  testimonial  to  Mr.  A.  F 
Barron.— I  should  like  to  suggest,  cjuite  unoffici- 
ally, of  course,  that  the  secretaries  or  treasurers 
of  the  numerous  hoi ticultural  societies  should  le 
caurtecusly  re(mested  to  obtain  permission  (o 
make  some  contribution  to  this  fund.  It  is  not  s  o 
much  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  as  their  wir'c 
and  representative  character  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
Some  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  testimo- 
nial should  be  really  a  national  one,  as  a  genibl 
expression  of  fellow-feeling  for  one  of  the  most 
generally  respected  members  cf  our  profession. 
It  would  be  a  fuither  act  of  graceful  kindness  if 
the  council  of  the  R  H.S.  would  make  some 
special  grant  as  a  beginning  to  this  fund,  and  if. 
would  no  doubt  be  taken  as  a  fitting  emphasis  of 
their  courtesy  in  recently  having  offered  a  life 
fellowship  to  Mr.  Barron.  The  hon.  treasurer  of 
the  fund  is  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  and  all 
Eub-criptions,  &c. ,  should  be  sent  to  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  1,  Danes  Ir.ii,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.-F.  W.  BuRniDe;E. 


Tiirpiirer.  —  "Oliver's  Elementary  Bulany  "  will 
ai-swcr  your  purpose. 

i'^ames  of  plants. — W.  W.  H— 1,  too  poor  to 
idtntil'j';    2,    OrigMr.um    Tournfforti  ;    3,    Artemisia 

tntiacctifol  11  ;    4,  Salvia   spIeuJeu.-. W.  A.  0. — 1, 

One  ilium    iH\arieatnii  j    2,    Oncidium   tigrinum. 

(;.    IHimru'dov. — A  very  good   lot  of    flowers. F. 

irii/iaii.s  —  1,  Ad'ai.tum  cureatum;  2,  A.  pecatum  ; 
;i,  Fteris  cretica  allo.liiuiita  ;  -1,  A.-p!eiiium  viviparum  ; 
!),  Nephroloj  is  cxaltata. 
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"Tils  la  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


BUCHARIS  FOR  MARKET. 

In  all  the  great  centres  of  the  cut-flower  trade 
the  Eucbaris  is  ever  in  the  front  rank.  It  is, 
in  fact,  indispensable  in  almost  any  and  every 
floral  arrangement  vphere  choice  flowers  may  be 
used.  Perhaps  one  of  the  grandest  pictures 
among  stove- flowering  bulbs  is  a  houseful  of 
Eucbaris  in  bloom.  Even  in  a  market  nursery 
the  flowering  continues  for  some  time,  generally 
from  a  fortnight  to  a  month  from  the  first 
gathering,  where  the  blooms  are  taken  singly  as 
they  expand.  Much  of  this,  however,  depends 
on  the  wants  of  the  market  at  the  moment,  and 
also  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  flowers  are 
ready.  It  is  only  natural  with  any  flower  so 
constantly  in  demand  and  so  popular  in  all 
our  large  markets  that  there  are  men  to  be 
found  who  not  only  make  these  flowers  a  sort 
of  specialty,  but  who  also  endeavour  to  maintain 
a  supply  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  grower  who  is  capable  of  so  much 
quickly  creates  for  himself  a  name.  Unless  a 
man  is  possessed  of  capital  for  the  purpose,  it 
is  a  question  of  time  to  work  up  a  stock  of 
Eucbaris,  that  is,  a  stock  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated.  To  devote  a  series  of  houses  to 
Eucbaris  alone  and  at  the  commencement  of  a 
business,  requires  not  only  great  faith  in  the  re- 
sult, but  capital  to  work  upon  till  the  bulbs 
attain  flowering  size.  Once  this  is  secured,  the 
flowering  of  the  bulbs  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  cultivator  ; 
indeed,  from  the  first  their 

Cl'LTl'KE 

is  an  easy  matter  if  attention  be  paid  to  a  few 
essential  points.  These  are  beat,  soil,  water- 
ing, and  resting.  The  first,  of  course,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  in  their  successful  cultivation, 
and  may  range  between  65°  and  80°,  with  an 
increase  on  the  latter  by  sun-heat.  High  tem- 
peratures are  always  more  conducive  to  health 
in  these  plants  than  are  low  ones,  especially  if 
in  the  latter  extreme  care  has  not  been  taken  in 
the  watering.  Sickly  bulbs  quickly  follow  on 
continually  low  temperatures  and  much  water 
at  the  root.  As  a  rule,  in  market  nurseries 
where  these  plants  are  grown  to  any  extent 
very  large  pots  are  avoided  and  bottom-beat,  as 
usually  understood,  dispensed  with.  Pots  of 
about  9  inches  to  11  inches  across  are  found 
quite  large  enough  not  only  for  handling,  but 
are  considered  as  conducing  to  continued 
health,  by  accommodating  only  a  minimum 
quantity  of  soil.  Large  pots,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  ungainly  and  contain  a  larger  amount 
of  soil  than  is  really  needful  for  the  plant. 
Should  this  by  any  means  become  over-watered 
and  the  whole  soured,  the  failure  of  the  plant  is 
all  but  sealed.  Small  pots,  it  is  true,  are  very 
quickly  filled  with  roots  that  threaten  to  lift 
the  ball  bodily  from  its  place,  but  the  plants 
nmain  perfectly  healthy  notwithstanding,  and 
in  this  state  can  bear  a  greater  share  of  mois- 
ture. In  fact,  I  believe  the  failures  would  be 
fewer  if  smaller  pots  generally  were  employed, 
and  I  know  from  experience  that  good  flowering 
bulbs  may  be  well  grown  in  8-inch  pots.  Soil 
is  also  important,  and  the  most  suitable  mix- 
ture is  one  mainly  of  good  yellow  loam  of  a 


rough  fibrous  character,  a  sixth  part  good 
fibrous  peat  in  small  nuggets,  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves,  half  decayed,  at  the  same  rate,  and  old 
mortar  rubbish  and  charcoal  nuts,  at  the  rate 
of  a  barrowful  each  to  every  load  of  soil.  A 
free  addition  of  sharp  sand  and  a  sprinkling  of 
soot  will  also  be  helpful.  What  the  roots  pre- 
fer is  a  free,  open  mixture  of  soil,  and  if  all  the 
fine  is  screened  away,  so  much  the  better.  In- 
deed, this  is  much  the  surest  way  of  keeping 
the  soil  open  for  any  lengthened  period.  Soils 
vary  so  very  considerably,  that  the  more 
minute  details  must  be  dealt  with  according  to 
individual  circumstances.  Some  soils  always 
remain  bard,  nutty  particles,  that  contain  very 
little  dust ;  others,  again,  while  on  first  view 
appearing  fibrous,  rapidly  break  down  into  fine 
powder.  Of  this  latter  kind  is  much  of  the  soil 
of  this  part  of  Middlesex,  and  this  very  quickly 
runs  together  and  becomes  sodden.  Those  who 
have  the  choice  of  soils  should  always  try  for 
the  former  kind  for  many  things,  and  Eucbaris 
in  particular. 

Perfect  drainage  is  also  most  important, 
and  should  consist  of  a  large-sized  crock  or 
oyster  shell  placed  hollow  side  downwards ; 
above  this  a  layer  of  medium-sized  pieces,  and 
finally  thin  slices  of  freshly-cut  turf,  grass  side 
down  to  cover  the  drainage  completely.  So 
far,  then,  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  medium- 
sized  pots,  a  limited  amount  of  comparatively 
rough  soil,  which  always  remains  in  a  sweet 
condition  much  longer  than  the  fine  soil,  and, 
third,  perfect  drainage.     But  now  a  word  about 

Bottom-heat, 
or  rather  why  it  should  be  dispensed  with,  as  is 
done  in  most  market  nurseries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  no  one  really  finds  fault  with  the  bottom- 
heat  alone  ;  it  is  the  materials  usually  employed 
in  the  bottom-heat  that  are  really  injurious. 
Plunging  in  bottom-beat  is  indeed  part  and 
parcel  of  a  bygone  time  for  these  stove  plants, 
and  however  helpful  or  necessary  it  may  be  in 
the  forcing  or  propagating  department,  which 
is  only  temporary,  is  neither  necessary  nor 
helpful  to  healthy  growing  plants,  and,  more 
than  this,  it  is  not  conducive  to  a  healthy  root 
action.  To  keep  the  roots  of  any  plant,  stove 
or  what  not,  permanently  in  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  foliage  is  in  distinct  opposition 
to  Nature,  and  must  sooner  or  later  fail  ;  and 
use  what  we  may,  fibre  or  tan,  there  is  always 
a  decay  going  on  around  what  should  really  be 
the  healthiest  part  of  the  plant.  Moreover, 
any  plunging  material  must  quickly  sour  unless 
frequently  renewed,  while  its  very  presence 
stifles,  so  to  speak,  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
roots.  Plunging  in  bottom-heat  I  only  coun- 
tenance for  bulbs  that  have  been  a  long  time 
dry  or  to  resuscitate  sickly  stock.  Much  the 
simplest  way  of  growing  these  plants,  and  one 
that  finds  favour  among  the  market  growers,  is  on 
simple  wooden  stages.  The  least  expensive  kind 
is  made  of  wooden  uprights  and  cross  bearers, 
with  narrow  strips  of  wood  3  inches  or  4  inches 
wide  nailed  upon  them.  Upon  these  open 
stages  the  plants  are  grown,  the  pipes  being 
distributed  beneath.  In  this  way  the  houses 
are  heated  uniformly  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  plant  receives  any  excess.  Upon  these  open 
stages  souring  and  its  attendant  evils  are  very 
rare.  By  a  rap  at  watering  time  the  condition 
of  any  plant  may  easily  be  determined,  a  thing 
by  no  means  easily  accomplished  when  the 
plants  are  plunged.  During  the  growing  season 
floors  and  stages  are  kept  in  a  state  of  semi- 
saturation  and  overhead  in  proportion.  Where 
much  syringing  is  done  overhead  very  little 
root  watering  is  needed,  owing  to  the  leaves  and 
leaf-stalks,  which  constitute  a  ready  conduit  to 
the   roots  of  the    plant.     Indeed,  some   years 


ago  I  resuscitated  a  large  batch  of  these 
on  a  bottom-heat  of  95°  by  the  use  of  the 
syringe  alone,  and  for  upwards  of  eight  weeks 
the  plants  were  never  watered  otherwise.  In 
some  of  the  larger  market  nurseries  fully  a 
dozen  or  more  long,  spacious  span  -  roofed 
houses  are  devoted  to  the  Eucbaris.  Many 
thousands  of  plants  are  grown  in  the  endeavour 
to  maintain  a  never-failing  supply.  The  least 
demand  for  such  flowers  is  during  July,  August 
and  September.  Yet  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  big  "throw"  will  come  in  in  one  of  the 
former  two  months  when  there  is  practically  no 
demand.  This  has  to  be  endured,  however, 
simply  on  account  of  the  next  flowering  of  the 
same  batch,  which  generally  makes  amends  for 
the  summer  loss.  During  summer  the  plants 
are  rested  materially  from  fire-heat  and  heavily 
shaded  from  the  sun  with  permanent  shading  or 
roller  blinds.  Another  large  item  where  the 
Eucbaris  isextensivelygrown  formarket  is  found 
in  picking,  sorting  and  packing  the  blooms. 
When  the  Eucbaris  is  in  full  swing  it  is  quite 
an  every-day  occurrence  for  one  large  grower 
alone  to  market  200  or  300  dozen  blooms,  a 
considerable  item  to  dispose  of  in  one  morning 
before  breakfast,  as  it  were.  Eucbaris  blooms 
are  not  usually  sold  in  bulk,  but  in  small 
quantities,  and  are  packed  a  dozen  and  a  half 
best,  or  two  dozen  seconds  into  shallow  boxes 
about  7  inches  wide,  3  inches  deep  and  Ij  ftet 
long,  a  layer  of  green  Moss  in  the  bottom, 
and  afterwards  neatly  lined  with  white  tissue 
paper.  An  incision  is  then  made  with  a  small 
penknife  in  the  bottom  piece,  and  the  tube 
passes  through  into  the  damp  Moss,  keeping  the 
flowers  fresh  and  in  position  at  the  same  time. 
According  to  the  season,  the  blooms  are  damped 
or  the  reverse.  Some  growers  simply  cover  with 
white  tissue  paper,  others  with  strips  of  cotton 
wool,  skin  side  downwards.  The  latter  is  by 
no  means  necessary  unless  for  a  long  journey  by 
rail.  Even  then  it  is  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  blooms,  as  the  latter  can 
rarely  ever  be  freed  from  it  when  once  it  has 
come  into  contact  with  them.  E.  J. 


Camellia  Sasanqua. — Two  years  ago  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  this  Camellia  from 
specimens  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitcb,  of  Chelsea,  who 
at  that  time  stated  that  at  Coombe  Wood  it  had 
proved  to  be  hardier  than  the  ordinary  Camellias, 
and  also  set  its  buds  more  freely.  As  the  speci- 
mens were  shown  on  December  13,  at  which  time 
the  plant  was  flowering  profusely  in  a  cool  house, 
it  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  subject 
for  the  emljellishment  of  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory at  this  season,  for,  even  where  other 
Camellias  are  grown,  this  is  so  dissimilar  from 
the  ordinary  garden  varieties,  that  it  is  sure  to  be 
particularly  noticed.  It  is  an  old  garden  plant, 
but  would  appear  to  have  almost  dropped  out  of 
cultivation  till  Messrs.  Veitch  took  it  in  hand, 
and  in  all  probability  it  will  now  become  far  more 
popular.  Concerning  this  particular  species, 
Professor  Sargent,  in  his  "  Forest  Flora  of  Japan," 
says  :  "  Sasan-kuwa  (Camellia  Sasanqua),  a  small, 
bushy  tree  of  Southern  Japan  and  China,  is  perhaps 
more  commonly  encountered  in  Japanese  gardens 
than  the  Tsubaki  (C.  japonica),  and  in  the  first 
week  of  November  it  was  just  beginning  to  open 
its  delicate  pink  flowers  in  the  gardens  of  Nikko, 
although  the  night  temperature  was  almost  down 
to  the  freezing  point."  There  are  several  forms 
of  C.  Sasanqua,  but  the  particular  kind  upon 
which  the  certificate  was  bestowed  was  that  which 
produces  single  pink  blossoms.  A  semi-double 
form  with  white  flowers  was  shown  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  also  a  variety  which  is  occasionally 
met  with  whose  leaves  are  prettily  variegated 
with  white,  but  it  is  at  times  very  liable  to  revert 
to  the  normal  green-leaved  type.  The  flowers 
that  I  have  seen  of  this  variegated  kind  are  single 
pink.     The  foliage  of  C.  Sasanqua  is  very  much 
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fmaller  and  the  branches  more  slender  than  those 
of  C.  japonica.  Another  point  of  diflference  is 
that  C.  Saeanqua  can  be  struck  from  cuttings 
much  more  readily  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  C.  japonica, 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  bush  or  for  clothing  a  wall,  in 
which  latter  position,  if  out  of  doors,  its  extra 
hardiness  will  stand  it  in  good  stead. — T. 

Celosia  pyramidalis.— This  may  be  had  in 
bloom  at  various  times  of  the  year,  but  in  many 
places  at  least  it  is  far  more  valuable  during  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  months  than  at  any  other 
time.  The  feathery  plumes  of  brilliantly  tinted 
blossoms  are  extremely  useful  in  a  cut  state,  and 
as  flowering  plants  they  will,  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  if  the  atmosphere  is  not  too  much 
surcharged  with  moisture,  remain  bright  and 
fresh  in  many  cases  for  a  couple  of  months.  For 
autumn  flowering  the  seed  may  be  sown  about 
midsummer  or  a  little  later  on,  and  grown  on 
freely  they  will  form  neat  flowering  specimens  in 
pots  4J  inches  in  diameter.  As  the  bulk  of 
flowering  plants  during  the  autumn  consists  of 
Chrysanthemums,  these  Celosias  are  extremely 
useful.  Though  liberal  feeders  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  these  Celosias  are  very  impatient  of 
an  excess  of  moisture  as  autumn  advances,  while 
the  fogs  often  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  play  sad  havoc  with  the  foliage.  C. 
pyramidalis  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
India  in  1820,  and  now  seed  of  its  numerous  forms 
can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  from  any  seeds- 
man. The  speciflc  name  of  pyramidalis  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  appropriate  one,  as  a  well-grown 
specimen  will  often  form  an  almost  perfect  pyra- 
mid.— H.  P. 


iPOINSETTIA   PULCHERRIMA. 

Theke  are  now  several  distinct  varieties  of  this 
useful  plant.  The  earliest  variety  has  been  in 
fine  condition  with  me  (December  7)  for  the  past 
fortnight.  This  early  variety  is  known  as  car- 
minata.  It  is  not  quite  so  deep  in  colour  as  the 
later  variety,  and  a  curious  fact  is  that,  though 
the  leaves  are  more  lobed  than  are  those  of  the 
late  variety,  the  bracts  are  nearly  always  ovate, 
vary  few  having  any  lobes,  while  in  the  other 
variety  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  leaves  being 
ovate  and  the  bracts  lobed.  T4ie  double  variety 
plenissima  is  the  latest.  This  will  hold  out  until 
February,  but  it  rec(uires  a  good  deal  of  care  to  do 
this  well  ;  it  is  of  weakly  growth  compared  with 
the  others,  and  the  bracts  are  apt  to  drop  off 
before  they  are  fully  matured.  It  is,  however, 
worth  a  little  extra  care,  for  when  well  done  the 
additional  bracts  which  come  from  each  individual 
flower  fill  up  the  centre  and  add  much  to  its 
beauty. 

in  growing  Poinsettias,  many  people  start  the 
plants  too  eaily  in  the  season.  It  does  not  matter 
8)  much  where  they  are  only  required  for  cutting, 
bat  it  is  impossible  to  make  dwarf  plants  with 
foliage  down  to  the  pots.  June,  or  even  July,  is 
eirly  enough  to  propagate,  but  the  old  plants 
must  be  looked  after,  so  as  to  ensure  getting  good 
strong  cuttings,  or  if  (he  stock  is  short,  some 
cuttings  may  be  put  in  earlier  and  the  tops  of 
these  taken  later  on.  Short  cuttings  are  best. 
They  must  be  cut  off  quite  close  below  a  leaf. 
This  is  not  so  important  when  the  cuttings  are 
taken  from  old  plants  close  to  the  old  wood,  but 
io  taking  tops,  the  stem  between  the  leaves  will 
be  found  to  be  hollow,  and  must  be  cut  cjuite 
close  to  the  joint  where  it  is  solid.  If  taken  off 
and  put  in  singly  into  small  pots,  using  light 
sindy  compost  and  a  little  quite  dry  sand  at  the 
base  of  the  cuttings,  they  will  soon  take  root  and 
should  start  away  without  losing  a  leaf.  Poinset- 
tias like  a  good  rich  loamy  compost.  They  do  not 
require  any  artificial  heat  during  the  summer, 
but  should  be  grown  as  close  to  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible, and  if  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  water- 
ing they  do  not  require  any  shading— in  fact,  the 
more  fully  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  the  better. 
Warmth  must  be  given  as  soon  as  the  nights 
begin  to  get  chilly  in  the  autumn.  They  will  not 
appear  to  suffer  from  cold  for  some  time,  but  as 


soon  as  they  are  placed  in  warmth  the  leaves  will 
turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  I  have  seen  plants 
which  had  been  left  in  a  cold  house  late  in  the 
autumn  which  had  no  appearance  cf  having 
suffered,  but  when  taken  into  the  stove  the  whole 
of  the  leaves  have  dropped  off.  When  the  plants 
are  developing  their  bracts  they  may  be  liberally 
fed  with  liquid  or  artificial  manure,  but  the  latter 
should  be  applied  in  small  quantities  and  repeated 
about  every  five  or  six  days.  H. 


PRUNING   STEPHANOTISES. 

Shodld  Stephanotises  be  pruned,  and  to  what 
extent,  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  discussion. 
Some  growers  of  my  acquaintance  use  the  knife 
rather  freely  very  early  in  the  winter,  and  are 
satisfied  with  the  results.  I  have  tried  their 
methods,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  what  fol- 
lowed. To  me  it  appears  to  be  much  the  same 
with  Stephanotis  floribunda  as  with  fruit  trees. 
If  we  want  plenty  of  growth,  prune  hard,  but 
in  order  to  have  abundance  of  bloom  with  a 
minimum  of  growth,  then  -vie  must  prune 
lightly,  the  pruning  taking  the  form  of  thinning 
out  rather  than  much  shortening  back.  When 
most  of  the  young  growths  made  during  the 
preceding  season  are  cut  back  to  the  second  or 
third  joint,  the  resulting  growths  are  extra 
strong  and  usually  run  to  a  length  of  several 
feet,  or  even  yards,  before  showing  flower ; 
whereas  if  these  same  well-matured  growths 
had  been  merely  thinned  out  and  those  re- 
served allowed  to  break  naturally,  they  would 
do  so  at  nearly  every  joint  and  commence 
flowering  at  once.  What  experienced  gardener 
has  not  seen  hundreds  of  short  growths  full  of 
lovely  flower-trusses  hanging  down  from  plants 
trained  thinly  over  the  roof  of  a  plant  stove  1 
Not  a  few  who  have  seen  these  wondrous  dis- 
plays of  Stephanotis  failed  to  realise  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  treatment  the  plants  received, 
and  went  away  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
superior  variety.  If  they  had  done  as  I  once 
did,  struck  cuttings  of  a  presumably  free-flower- 
ing form  only  to  find,  after  giving  the  plants  a 
fair  trial,  that  they  were  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  those  long  since  established  on  the 
place,  a  lesson  would  have  been  learnt. 

Many  of  us  err,  or  have  erred,  in  giving  the 
plants  what  might  be  termed  unlimited  root- 
run,  this  leading  to  the  formation  of  such  a 
number  of  long  and,  it  may  be,  flowerless 
growths,  as  to  almost  necessitate  a  free  use  of 
the  knife  at  pruning  time.  Really  grand  plants 
have  been  flowered  in  18-inch  or  smaller  pots, 
as  well  as  in  tubs  and  small  loose  brick  pits, 
for  many  years  in  succession,  the  Stephanotis 
not  objecting  to  having  its  roots  reduced  when 
it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  soil,  an  operation 
which  should  be  carried  out  just  when  the 
plants  are  breaking  into  growth.  There  are 
two  methods  of  training  the  plants,  viz.,  that 
of  spreading  the  growths  thinly  and  irregularly 
all  over  the  roof  trellis,  and  of  taking  the  main 
growths  or  stems  straight  up  or  down  the  roofs 
and  training  the  flowering  wood  across  the 
roof,  two  or  three  going  to  each  wire.  The 
latter  plan  is  far  the  better  in  every  way,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  one  which  admits  of  systematic 
training,  cleaning,  syringing,  and  such  like. 
Each  winter  some  of  the  old  growths  should  be 
cut  out  and  the  young  ones  be  laid  in,  and  if  the 
latter  are  well  matured,  they  will  break  freely 
throughout  their  length,  flower-trusses  fre- 
quently showing  at  the  second  or  third  joint. 
In  some  cases  embryo  flower-trusses  will  be 
found  in  a  dormant  state  at  the  joints  towards 
the  end  of  the  young  wood.  They  were  formed 
too  late  to  develop  last  season,  but  if  reserved 
will  be  the  first  to  expand  next  spring,  proving 
most   valuable   accordingly.     Cutting    out    old 


growths  wLQ  invariably  lead  to  the  formation  of 
as  many  or  more  strong  young  growths,  some  or 
all  of  which  may  be  laid  in  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  wreaths  of  flowers  in  1897. 

Mealy  bug  is  responsible  for  innumerable 
failures  with  Stephanotis.  Many  days  have 
been  spent  by  most  of  the  present  generation  of 
head  gardeners  cleaning  Stephanotises,  but 
surely  the  experience  thus  gained  when  young 
men  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing  some  at 
least  of  them  not  to  trust  the  plants  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  thoughtless  journeymen  and 
boys.  Those  days  on  the  floors,  in  tubs  of 
strong  insecticides,  and  under  other  rough  treat- 
ment, never  yet  thoroughly  got  rid  of  mealy 
bug— at  least,  I  never  found  that  it  did — but  if 
it  failed  to  destroy  all  the  bug,  it  never  failed 
to  greatly  damage  the  plants.  Instead  of  taking 
down  the  plants,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
arranging, the  better  plan  is  to  thin  out  where 
crowded  and  then  to  depend  upon  hot  water, 
petroleum,  soft  soap  and  the  syringe  for  getting 
rid  of  the  bug.  Let  the  water  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  112°,  and  to  every 
3  gallons  of  this  add  a  lump  of  soft  soap  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  and  6  ozs.  or  3  wineglassf  uls 
of  petroleum.  Keep  the  latter  from  floating  on 
the  top  in  the  usual  way — that  is  to  say,  by 
either  forcibly  returning  every  second  syringe- 
ful  into  the  receptacle  holding  the  mixture  or 
else  by  having  two  syringes  going.  When 
applied  thus  hot  and  with  a  fair  amount  of 
force,  it  will  cause  the  mealy  bug  to  simply 
melt  away  and  prove  far  more  effective — always 
provided  it  is  done  in  no  half-hearted  manner — 
than  any  amount  of  sponging  and  brushings 
with  and  bathing  in  tubs  of  strong  insecticide. 
The  petroleum  mixture  is  equally  efficacious 
against  brown  scale.  The  syringe  during  the 
growing  season  should  do  the  rest.  W.  I. 
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GARDEN  LILIES. 

Twenty  years  ago  Lilies  as  a  class  were  not 
grown  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  they 
are  at  the  present  day,  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  open  garden  was  then  to  a  great 
extent  ignored,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  grand  masses  of  L.  candidum  and  L.  chalce- 
donicum  at  that  time  met  with  in  old-fashioned 
cottage  gardens  are  not  surpassed,  and,  indeed, 
rarely  equalled  in  more  ambitious  establish- 
ments at  the  present  day.  Now,  however, 
many  different  Lilies  are  planted  in  quantity, 
and,  among  other  places,  we  have  been  shown 
at  Kew  what  grand  effects  can  be  produced  by 
bold  masses  of  them  in  some  cases  associated 
with  low-growing  shrubs.  Many  of  them  will 
succeed  in  any  ordinary  good  garden  soil,  while 
in  the  case  of  others  an  admixture  of  peat  or 
well-decayed  leaf-mould  and  sand  will  be  of 
considerable  service.  Lilies  are  by  the  botanist 
divided  into  five  groups.  In  the  group  or  sub- 
genus known  as  Archelirion,  though  consisting 
of  very  few  species,  are  included  L.  aura- 
tum,  L.  speciosum  and  L.  tigrinum,  all  of  great 
value  from  a  garden  point  of  view.  In  deal- 
ing with  garden  Lilies,  I  will  first  of  all  mention 
LiLiuM  AURATUM,  the  golden-rayed  Lily  of 
Japan.  This  is  decidedly  erratic  in  its  behaviour, 
and  is  in  some  cases  very  unsatisfactory  where 
perhaps  the  season  before,  and  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Various  suggestions  have  at  times  been  made  to 
account  for  a  habit  this  Lily  has  of  suddenly 
dying  off  when  apparently  in  good  health.  The 
cause  seems  difficult  to  determine,  but  whatever 
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it  be,  I  have  noticed  that  where  the  plants  are 
growing  in  the  open  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
the  greatest  amount  of  mischief  is  to  be  noticed 
when  heavy  showers  alternate  with  very  bright 
sunshine.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  modes  of 
treatment  is  to  associate  it  with  Rhododendrons, 
as  the  soil  and  other  particulars  suitable  for  the 
Rhododendrons  are  favourable  to  this  Lily,  and 
the  partial  shade  helps  to  ward  oflf  these  attacks  of 
sunstroke,  if  sunstroke  it  really  is,  that  cause  the 
deaths  of  so  many.  The  huge  clusters  of  massive 
blossoms  as  seen  at  Kew  form  a  grand  feature 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early 
in  the  autumn,  the  interest  in  them  being  still 
further  heightened  by  the  individual  diflferen'jes 
to  be  found  both  in  foliage  and  in  flower.  Two 
very  distinct  varieties  of  this  Lily — rubro- vittatum 
or  cruentum,  and  virginale  or  Wittei— are  both 
very  beautiful,  but,  as  a  rule,  too  delicate  for  the 
open  border.  Such,  however,  cannot  be  said  of 
the  variety  platyphyllum,  which  is  far  more 
robust  than  the  typical  L.  auratum.  In  the  variety 
platyphyllum  the  stem  is  stouter,  the  leaves  very 
much  broader,  while  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
more  saucer-shaped.  It  is  really  a  grand  Lily, 
and  though  we  have  not  yet  this  year  had  any 
large  importations  from  Japan,  yet,  as  a  rule,  it 
can  bo  purchased  cheaply  enough  during  the 
season. 

L.  sPECiosuM,  another  of  this  class,  will  flower 
beautifully  out  of  doors  during  the  latter  half  of 
August  and  frequently  for  a  long  time  after  that. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  is  sometimes  a  little 
liable  to  die  ofl' suddenly  after  the  manner  of  L. 
auratum,  but  not  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  that  kind.  The  supplies  of  this  Lily, 
cf  which  numerous  varieties  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  this  country,  are  mainly  drawn  from 
two  sources,  viz.,  from  Holland  and  .Japan.  From 
this  latter  country  we  get,  as  a  rule,  magnificent 
bulbs  of  richly  coloured  varieties,  and  also  of  that 
beautiful  white  form,  Krtetzeri.  The  varieties 
roseum,  rubrum,  punctatum,  and  album  mostly 
cnme  from  Holland.  The  last  mentioned,  album, 
is  totally  distinct  from  the  Japanese  Krsetzeri,  the 
exterior  of  the  flower  being  tinged  with  chocolate. 
Where  herbaceous  borders  are  maintained,  a  few 
good  masses  of  this  Lily  in  two  or  three  distinct 
varieties  form  a  very  pleasing  feature  at  a  time 
when  many  of  their  associates  are  over,  while 
bold  clumps  or  beds,  each  consisting  of  only  one 
variety,  serve  to  show  them  to  very  great  advan- 
tage. This  is  quite  the  poor  man's  Lily,  and 
good  examples  may  often  be  seen  in  cottage  win- 
dows. 

L.  TiGRiNUM,  the  last  to  mention  of  this  section, 
is  a  very  beautiful  species,  but  as  an  ornamental 
plant  the  typical  kind  is  greatly  surpassed  by  the 
variety  splendens.  This  particular  form  is  gene- 
rally very  well  done  at  Kew,  and  towards  the  end 
of  last  summer  some  large  masses  of  it  there  were 
wonderfully  effective.  The  double- flowered  va- 
riety is  very  distinct  and  has  some  admirers,  but 
most  Lily  lovers  would,  I  think,  prefer  the  single 
blossoms.  It  is,  however,  interesting  as  being 
the  best  example  of  a  double-flowered  Lily  that 
we  have  in  our  gardens. 

The  sub-genu3  that  contains  the  greatest 
number  of  species  is  that  known  as  Martagon, 
the  first  example  of  which  will  be  the  species 
from  whence  this  section  has  derived  its  name, 
viz., 

LiLiUM  Martaoon,  known  also  as  the  Turk's-cap 
Lily.  The  varieties  of  this  species,  though  not 
particularly  numerous,  show  as  marked  a  diver- 
gence from  each  other  as  is  to  be  found  in  any 
Lily,  for  first  of  all  there  is  what  is  known  as  the 
common  or  purple  Martagon,  whose  pretty  little 
reflexed  blossoms  are  of  a  dull  purplish  hue  ; 
then  there  is  a  variety  with  pure  white  flowers, 
and  another,  dalmaticum,  which  in  some  examples 
at  least  is  one  of  the  darkest  of  Lilies,  the  flowers 
being  of  a  deep  purple.  The  roots  of  these  Mar- 
tagon Lilies  are  very  stout  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bulbs  and  deep  descending  ;  hence 
they  are  more  impatient  of  removal  than  most 
members  of  the  genus.     The  first  Lily  of  all  to 


flower  in  the  open  ground  is  one  of  the  Martag;on 
group,  viz.,  L.  pyrenaicum,  with  small  yellowish 
green  flowers,  which  have  a  very  unpleasant 
smell ;  indeed,  this  feature  is  common  to  many 
other  members  of  this  section.  Hcnf-e,  though 
they  are  exceedingly  graceful  and  the  spikes  of 
blossoms  just  the  thing  for  large  vases,  yet  they 
are  not  available  for  cutting  owing  to  the  heavy 
perfume,  but  as  plants  for  the  open  garden  some 
of  the  best  Lilies  are  included  among  them.  That 
known  as  the 

Scarlet  Martaoon  (I.  chalcedonicum)  is  a 
very  striking  Lily,  whose  sealing- wax- like  blossoms 
are  at  their  best  in  July,  at  which  time  very  few 
outdoor  Lilies  are  in  bloom.  This  also  greatly 
resents  removal,  and  very  frequently  the  first 
season  after  being  transplanted  it  will  only  throw 
up  a  puny  shoot  without  any  signs  of  flower. 
This  latter  remark  will  also  apply  with  equal 
force  to 

L.  SzoviTziANi'M,  a  very  beautiful  Lily  with  a 
plurality  of  names,  as,  besides  that  just  mentioned, 
it  is  also  known  as  L.  colchicum,  L.  ponticum,  L. 
Loddigesianum  and  L.  monadelphum.  The  flowers 
of  this  are  usually  of  a  primrose-yellow,  spotted 
more  or  less  with  brown,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  individual  differences.  This  Lily  succeeds 
best  in  a  good,  deep,  loamy  soil,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  at  all  waterlogged.  The 
Japanese 

L.  Hansoni  is  a  particularly  desirable  member 
of  the  Martagon  group,  as  in  the  first  place  it 
is  less  affected  by  removal  than  any  of  them, 
and  the  colour  of  its  flowers  —  bright  orange, 
spotted  with  brown  —  renders  it  very  distinct. 
The  petals  are  unusually  thick  in  texture,  look- 
ing almost  as  if  formed  of  wax.  L.  Hansoni  is 
especially  remarkable  from  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  can- 
didum)  and  that  beautiful  hybrid  raised  there 
from,  L.  testaceum,  it  is  the  first  of  all  Lilies 
to  push  up  its  delicate  leaves  in  the  spring. 
The  common  Martagon  is,  however,  close  on 
its  heels.  A  small  bed  of  L.  Hansorii  near 
the  back  of  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  was  last 
season  very  striking,  there  being  quite  a  forest 
of  spikes,  each  carrying  a  number  of  pretty 
blossoms.  That  interesting  hybrid  raised  between 
L.  Hansoni  and  L.  dalmaticum,  know  as  L.  Dal- 
hansoni,  is  just  as  amenable  to  cultivation  as 
either  of  its  parents. 

L.  TESTACEUM,  just  alluded  to,  is  included  in 
this  group.  The  parents  of  this  are  L.  candidum 
and  L.  chalcedonicum.  The  foliage  is  in  general 
appearance  about  midway  between  the  two,  and 
much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  flowers,  their 
colour  being  a  very  pretty  shade  of  nankeen.  It 
is  a  vigorous  Lily,  flowering  well  in  the  open  gar- 
den.    Under  the  name  of 

L.  POMPONioM  VEKUM  WO  have  one  of  the 
brightest  coloured  of  the  early-flowering  Turk's- 
cap  Lilies.  The  leaves  are  very  numerous,  of  a 
deep  green,  edged  with  white,  and  it  is  a  Lily 
that  will  succeed  even  in  stiff  soils.  The  red  form 
of  L.  pyrenaicum  is  often  known  as  L.  pomponium, 
hence  the  suffix  verum  to  this  greatly  superior 
form.  There  are  several  species  belonging  to  the 
Martagon  group  remarkable  from  their  peculiar 
rhizome-like  bulbs,  and  as  a  rule  they  need  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  peat  or  leaf-mould  in  their  soil. 
The  roots  of  these  are  not  particularly  deep 
descending,  and  they  require  a  fairly  cool,  moist 
spot  ;  indeed,  one  species,  L.  euperbum  (known 
as  the  Swamp  Lily),  will  succeed  where  the  ground 
is  quite  moist.  Two  others  belonging  to  this  sec- 
tion are  the  Panther  Lily  (L.  pardalinum)  and  L. 
canadense,  both  of  which  are  very  beautiful  and 
variable  in  height  and  colour  of  the  flower. 

The  Eulirion  or  tube-flowered  group  contains, 
among  other  species,  L.  longiflorum,  one  form 
of  which,  known  as 

L.  Harrisi,  is  undoubtedly  grown  in  larger 
quantities  than  any  other  Lily.  This  is,  however, 
principally  cultivated  in  pots  under  glass.  From 
Japan,  grand,  well-ripened  bulbs  are  now  sent 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  they  are  the  best  of 
all   the  longiflorum  section  tor   planting  in   the 


open  garden,  where  they  will  flower  beautifully 
in  most  seasons  about  the  first  half  of  July.  A 
sandy  loam  suits  this  Lily  well,  and  when  the 
conditions  are  favourable  it  will  increase  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Several  of  its  immediate  relatives  are 
too  tender  or  too  fastidious  in  their  cultural  re- 
quirements to  succeed  as  garden  Lilies,  but  ex- 
ception must  be  made  at  least  in  the  case  of  two, 
viz.,  L.  Browni  and  the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candi- 
dum). There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  L.  Browni 
is  tender,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  its  fine 
bold  flowers,  ivory  white  inside  and  pale  choco- 
late on  the  exterior,  are  very  beautiful.  Of  the 
Madonna  Lily,  so  generally  recognised  as  the 
type  of  beauty,  little  need  be  said. 

After  this  come  the  cup-shaped  Lilies,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  sub-genus  IsolLrion,  and 
though  there  are  not  many  distinct  species,  yet 
the  varieties  are  numerous.  A  good  illustration 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in 

L.  ELEGANS,  or  Thukbergianum,  as  it  is  often 
called.  In  this  the  flowers  vary  from  the  pale 
buff-yellow  of  alutaceum  to  the  deep  blackish 
crimson  of  Horsmani,  through  various  inter- 
mediate shades.  Besides  these  two,  some  of  the 
best  varieties  are  pictum.  Van  Houttei,  Alice 
Wilson,  Prince  of  Orange,  biligulatum,  sangui- 
neum,  aureum  marmoratum,  and  brevifolium. 
All  of  the  above  are  moderately  cheap,  except 
Alice  Wilson  and  Horsmani.  A  curious  Lily  is 
L.  elegans  staminosum  or  flore-pleno,  as  in  this 
the  interior  of  the  flower  is  filled  with  flattened 
petaloid  segments,  thus  forming  a  double  blos- 
som. While  L.  elegans  belongs  to  the  early- 
flowering  Lilies,  one  variety — venustum,  with 
apricot- coloured  blossoms,  very  much  like  those 
of  the  Japanese  L.  Batemannte— does  not  bloom 
till  all  the  rest  are  past. 

L.  DAVURicuM  or  UMBELLATUM  is  a  larger  and 
bolder  Lily  than  L.  elegans,  and  not  nearly  so 
variable  in  colour,  for  different  shades  of  orange- 
red  predominate  in  the  case  of  L.  davuricum. 

L.  BULBiFERnM,  for  which  generally  some  seed- 
ling form  of  L.  davuricum  is  made  to  do  duty, 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  bulbils  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  warm 
reddish  orange.  The  last  of  this  group  to  men- 
tion and  nearly  the  last  of  them  to  flower  is 

L.  CROCEnM,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need 
anything  said  in  its  favour.  The  members  of  this 
group  of  Lilies  all  do  well  in  good  sandy  loam, 
and  they  may,  as  a  rule,  be  depended  upon  to 
flower  well  the  first  season  after  planting. 

Besides  those  above  mencioned,  the  Hima- 
layan L.  giganteum  is  not  nearly  so  particular 
as  is  generally  supposed,  while  the  charming 
L.  Henryi,  though  of  comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction and  still  far  from  cheap,  has  already 
proved  itself  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  garden 
Lily S.  P. 

THE  ROCK  GARDE». 
XVI. 

Autumn  Flowers. 
September  has  been  a  glorious  month  this  year, 
and  its  warm  temperature  and  brilliant  sunshine 
gave  to  our  favourite  flowers  in  the  rock  garden 
a  brightness  quite  unusual  for  these  islands. 
Unfortunately  these  glorious  colours  did  not  last 
long,  and  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  sudden 
and  premature  cold  weather  experienced  in 
October,  and  by  the  subsequent  abundance  of 
cold  rains  during  November.  It  isduring  these 
autumn  months  that  flowers  in  the  rock  garden 
are  doubly  welcome.  In  June  and  July  we  have 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  gay  flowers  to  choose 
from,  but  not  so  when  the  year  is  on  the  wane 
and  autumn  tints  and  falling  leaves  show  the 
approach  of  winter.  Flowers  in  the  rock  garden 
that  will  last  from  September  till  the  end  of 
October,  or  even  beginning  of  November,  are 
comparatively  scarce. 
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In  the  followiDg  notes  I  will  enumerate  such 
flowers  as  I  have  observed  in  bloom  during  the 
time  mentioned,  and,  as  in  previous  notes  on 
the  subject,  I  will  divide  the  plants  into  dwarf 
rock  plants,  medium-sized  plants,  and  tall 
plants. 

DwAKF  Rock  Plants  Flowering  in  Autumn. 

Senecio  leucophyllus  is  one  of  the  choicest 
and  rarest  rock  plants.  At  Exeter  it  was  still 
in  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  October.  There 
it  was  planted  in  stony  calcareous  soil  on  the 
sunny  .«ide  of  a  piece  of  rock.  The  plant  was 
imported  with  several  others  from  the  Pyrenees, 
and  represents  the  sole  survivor.  Plenty  of 
sun  and  perfect  drainage  seem  indispensable  to 
its  well-being.  The  plant  is  only  a  few  inches 
in  height ;  its  leaves  are  pinnatifid  and  of 
silvery  whiteness.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow,  and  though  small  individually 
they  are  very  etfective,  as  they  are  clustered  to- 
gether in  a  corymb  of  considerable  size. 
Omphalodes  Lucihte  bloomed  here  during  the 
last  week  in  September.  This  is  another  choice 
plant  which  all  too  often,  unfortunately, 
perishes  quickly  in  the  British  climate,  but 
probably  the  drought  of  last  summer  suited  its 
requirements.  There  is  something  very  charm- 
ing in  the  delicate  pale  blue  corolla  raised 
above  the  glaucous  leaves.  It  is  a  first-class 
gem,  and  altogether  different  from  the  weedy 
Omphalodes  verna,  which  does  so  well  when 
naturalised  in  weeds  or  other  half  shady  places. 
Omphalodes  Lucili;e  perishes  in  the  shade  and 
requires  the  full  sun.  Another  pretty  rock  plant 
which  flowered  here  in  September  is  Frankenia 
laevis.  Though  a  British  plant  it  is  very  seldom 
seen.  It  is  an  excellent  rock  plant,  forming  a 
very  neat  cushion  of  minute  leaves  close  to  the 
ground  and  numerously  studded  with  bright 
rosy  purple  flowers.  Lippia  repens  also  bloomed 
Id  September  in  Devonshire.  Owing  to 
repeated  failures  with  this  plant  I  began 
to  look  on  it  as  not  being  quite  hardy 
in  this  country,  but  as  it  stood  the  severe  test 
of  last  winter  and  is  looking  healthier  than  ever 
after  the  dry  summer,  I  think  the  failures  must 
be  attributed  to  wet  rather  than  cold.  It  forms 
a  spreiding  carpet  close  to  the  ground,  and  its 
pale  pink  floweis  are  very  freely  produced,  and 
show  to  special  advantage  'if  allowed  to  hang 
over  a  stone.  Epilobium  obcordatum  was 
severely  cue  last  winter,  but  it  has  fully  re- 
covered, and  in  September  was  flowering  for 
the  second  time.  It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
things  in  the  rock  garden  for  a  position  in 
which  its  pendent  shoots  and  crimson- purple 
flowers  can  show  to  advantage.  Dianthus  al- 
pinus  also  has  flowered  a  second,  and  in  some 
cases  a  third,  time  this  autumn,  and  its  beauty 
can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Cyclamen  hederse- 
folium  and  other  autumn-flowering  kinds  were 
blooming  abundantly  in  September,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  they  prefer  a  position  at  least 
partly  shaded,  l^nlike  most  rock  plants,  they 
do  not  object  to  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  shrub, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  prefer  it.  (Enothera 
pumila,  with  its  dwarf  habit  and  bright  yellow 
flowers,  was  still  in  bloom  on  October  1.  It 
seems  to  enjoy  a  sunny  position  and  plenty  of 
drainage.  The  same  kind  of  position  suits  the 
beautiful  white  flowering  Antirrhinum  glutino- 
sum,  w^hich  during  the  la.st  week  of  September 
was  still  in  bloom.  When  planted  so  that  its 
B  imi-pendent  shoots  can  hang  over  a  larce 
stone  this  plant  is  specially  eflective.  Among 
dwarf  plants  I  will  mention  only  two  more, 
viz.,  Arenaria  purpurascens  (.syn.,  Alsine  rubra) 
and  Sisyrinchium  bermudianum.  The  former 
flowered  in  September  (though  its  usual  time 
of   blooming  is  much  earlier),   and   the  latter 


was  still  in  flower  during  the  second  week  of 
October,  though  the  usual  blooming  time  is 
June. 

Medium-sized   Rock   Plants    Flowering    in 

Autumn. 

Amebia  echioides  (the  Prophet's  Flower)  was 
still  in  bloom  in  October.  It  is  always  an  object 
of  great  interest  in  the  rock  garden  and  of  very 
easy  cultivation,  thriving  perfectly  well  in  ordi- 
nary loam  mixed  with  a  few  stones.  On  account 
of  its  size  it  is  suitable  for  the  larger  ledges  of 
rocks  away  from  the  miniature  plants  in  the 
select  part  of  the  rock  garden.  Its  large  yellow 
flowers  are  made  additionally  interesting  by  the 
five  distinct  black  spots  (according  to  the  legend, 
the  finger  marks  of  the  prophet).  The  vanish- 
ing of  these  spots  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  plant 
life  not  yet  fully  explained.  Can  it  be  that  the 
mission  of  these  spots  is  to  attract  insects  which 
would  efiect  fertilisation,  and  that  the  vanishing 
of  the  spots  is  a  sign  that  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  other  correspon- 
dents who  perhaps  may  have  observed  this  na- 
tural phenomenon  more  closely.  Zauschneria 
californica  has  during  this  season  bloomed 
from  September  till  November.  All  through 
October  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  were  as  gay 
as  possible.  For  dry  positions,  so  isolated  that 
the  fast- spreading  Zauschneria  cannot  imperil 
smaller  plants,  no  more  eflective  autumn  dis- 
play could  be  desired.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  brilliant  blue  Plumbago  Larpentaj,  an 
excellent  companion  to  the  former,  which 
this  autumn  bloomed  from  the  end  of  Au- 
gust till  the  beginning  of  October.  Another 
most  useful  blue  flower,  though  of  less  brilliancy 
than  the  last,  is  Campanula  Portenschlagiana 
major  (Paul's  variety),  also  known  under  the 
names  of  Campanula  bavarica  and  Campanula 
mollis.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  C. 
Portenschlagiana,  growing  quite  10  inches  high, 
and  though  it  bloomed  most  profusely  during 
June,  it  has  produced  a  second  lot  of  flowers, 
lasting  all  through  September,  so  that  it  may 
well  be  counted  among  the  autumn  flowers. 
In  my  recent  article  in  The  Garden  on  Cam- 
panulas I  gave  a  full  descrijition  of  this  variety 
under  the  name  of  C.  mollis,  but  having,  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Wolley-Dod,  been 
furnished  with  the  history  of  that  variety,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  C.  mollis  is  identical 
with  C.  Portenschlagiana  major  (Paul's  variety). 
A  pure  but  paler  blue  is  furnished  by  Linum 
Lewisi,  which  somewhat  resembles  Linum 
alpinum,  but  lasted  in  bloom  till  September, 
together  with  its  congener,  Linum  maritimum, 
which  latter,  however,  is  distinguished  by  hand- 
some yellow  flowers. 

Of  late  blooming  pink  flowers  on  medium- 
sized  plants  I  will  mention  only  Sedum  populi- 
folium,  which  requires  a  sunny  position,  Poly- 
gonum Brunonis,  which  is  an  effective  plant  for 
a  half-shady  spot  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
rock  garden,  and  the  charming  Rhexia  virginica, 
which  requires  a  moist  and  shady  position.  The 
last-named  is  seldom  seen  to  perfection,  but 
its  rosy  flowers  with  their  yellow  anthers  are 
most  attractive.  At  Newton  Abbot  Rhexia 
virginica  was  still  in  bloom  on  October  11,  but 
the  finest  plants  I  ever  saw  I  noticed  last 
August  in  the  natural  bog  garden  at  Oakwood, 
where  batches  covering  a  square  yard  or  more 
were  then  just  coming  into  bloom.  Saxifraga 
Fortunei  is  a  choice  rock  plant  not  seen  so  often 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  flowered  in  South  Devon 
during  the  latter  part  of  September,  and 
flourishes  best  in  a  somewhat  moist  and  shady 
position.     The  large  glossy  leaves  are  leathery 


in  appearance  and  have  red  stems,  while   the 
flowers  are  white. 

Tall  Autumn  Flower.s  suitable  for  the 
Rock  Garden. 

Tall  plants  can  of  course  be  admitted  only 
here  and  there  as  small  groups,  or  as  isolated 
specimens  where  special  effect  is  desired,  or  in 
the  margin  of  shrubberies  forming  a  distant 
background  to  the  rock  garden  proper.  Gypso- 
phila  acutifolia,  with  its  elegant  white  flowers, 
lasted  till  September.  The  scarlet  and  purple 
Lobelia=,  such  as  Lobelia  cardinalis,  L.  fulgens, 
L.  violacea  and  the  numerous  sub-varieties, 
also  last  till  September  and  are  very  rich  in 
colour.  On  account  of  their  somewhat  stiff  and 
rigid  growth  they  are  scarcely  suitable  for  the 
rock  garden  when  planted  close  together,  or 
even  as  isolated  specimens.  When,  however, 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  large,  loose 
groups,  of  irregular  appearance,  with  the  plants 
kept  sufficiently  apart  to  allow  the  full  develop- 
ment of  some  dwarf  evergreen  such  as  Iberis, 
Campanulas,  or  kindred  kinds  that  would  carpet 
the  ground  between  the  Lobelias,  the  effect  is 
charming.  Many  types  of  the  tall  Asters  or 
Michaelmas  Daisies  lasted  till  October,  but  all 
erect-growing,  tall  kinds  should,  I  think, 
be  banished  from  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
rock  garden,  where  they  would  only  mar 
the  picturesque  effect.  But  such  kinds 
as  A.  dumosus,  A.  Amellus  bessarabicup, 
A.  horizontalis,  and  others  of  more  graceful 
habit  might  with  advantage  help  to  enliven  the 
background  of  rock  gardens  during  a  season 
when  flowers  are  getting  scarce.  One  of  the 
most  elegant  late  flowering  tall  plants,  and  ad- 
mirably suited  as  a  single  specimen  on  a  large 
rock,  is  Desmodium  penduliflorum.  When 
planted  on  a  somewhat  high  elevation  the  full 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  long  semi-pendent 
branches,  laden  with  an  abundance  of  rosy 
purple  flowers  in  large  racemes,  are  shown  to 
the  best  advantage.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  com- 
mence to  bloom  until  September,  and  its  ele- 
gant and  showy  blossoms  last  till  late  in  Octo- 
ber or  even  beginning  of  November.  Salvia 
Pitcheri  with  its  handsome  deep  blue  flowers  is 
another  valuable  autumn  plant  which  here  in 
the  west  may  often  be  seen  in  bloom  in  the 
open  as  late  as  November  if  severe  frost  has  not 
set  in  before  that  time.  Not  quite  so  late  is 
the  blooming  season  of  the  handsome  tall  yel- 
low Thistle  (Scolymus  grandiflorus),  which 
lasted  only  till  the  beginning  of  September,  but 
is  a  striking  plant,  deserving  greater  popu- 
larity than  it  enjoys  at  present.  Chelone 
obliqua  with  purple  flowers,  and  its  white  va- 
riety C.  o.  alba,  lasted  till  the  end  of  September, 
while  the  tall  and  handsome  Chelone  barbata, 
with  its  long  tubular  scarlet- crimson  flowers, 
lasted  here  only  till  the  beginning  of  September. 
Another  red,  though  of  a  duller  shade,  is  fur- 
nished by  Phygelius  capensis,  which  lasted 
throughout  September,  and  grows  about  2  feet 
to  2J  feet  in  height.  Of  about  the  same  height 
are  the  brightyellowChrysocomalinosyris,whose 
large  corymbs  of  golden  flowers  last  till  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  the  handsome  Sene- 
cio pulcher,  with  large  bright  purple  flowers, 
flowering  till  the  middle  of  October. 
Elmside,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Bunch  Primroses. — At  the  prefent  time  (De- 
cemter  3)  1  have  ti  goodly  number  of  plants  gr.>wiiig 
in  various  positions,  and  those  under  a  north  wall  are 
as  tree  as  those  on  a  south  border.  During  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks  I  have  gathered  two  or  three  nice 
bunches  weekly.— John  Cuook. 
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APETHORPE. 

Among  the  nue  old  houses  of  Northimptoashira, 
Apethorpe,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, is  one  of  the  best  examples.  It  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a  small  park  of  not  quite  200 
acres,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  equally  ancient 
village.  The  house,  like  others  of  its  kind,  is 
built  of  and  roofed  with  stone,  and  where  the 
walls  are  seen  in  parts  between  the  free  growth 
of  climbing  plants,  they  bear  the  mark  of  age 
in  their  Lichen-stained  surfaces.  Apethorpe  is 
of  large  extent,  a  house  that  has  grown  with 
the  times,  but  always  after  the  simple,  beautiful 
style  of  its  earliest  parts,  which  date  back  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  The  oldest  part  is  that  seen 
in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  accompanying 


characteristic  of  the  district,  with  the  park  and 
its  trees  in  the  foreground,  beyond  its  boun- 
daries the  public  road,  from  which  the  house  is 
seen  to  great  advantage.  The  south  side  of  the 
house  looks  out  upon  a  lawn  of  velvety  smooth- 
ness, rising  slightly  to  the  distant  Yew  hedges  and 
Ivy-clad  walls  that  separate  it  from  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  grounds  beyond.  The  chief  feature 
,  of  attraction  upon  this  lawn  is  two  lines  of 
Yew  trees,  two  parallel  hedges  in  fact,  with  a 
broad  rectangular  plot  of  Grass  between,  once 
an  enclosure  of  some  sort.  Now  and  for  many 
years  the  hedges  have  grown  wild  and  the  trees 
are  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  the  removal 
of  their  lower  boughs  on  one  side,  which  has 
been  done,  giving  charming  shaded  walks  be- 
neath spreading  branches  on  the  inner  side  of 
both  lines.  A  Lebanon  Cedar  on  the  lawn  and 
quite  near  the  house  was  once  of  considerable 


men  is  now  nearly  70  feet  in  height  and  its  stem 
is  about  12  feet  round.  There  are  also  other 
thriving  specimens  of  this  trte,  also  of  Thuja 
Lobbi,  T.  gigantea  and  other  conifers.  A  plant 
of  Salisburia  adiantifolia  is  trained  upon  the 
walls  of  the  house.  It  has  a  regular  columnar 
stem  30  feet  high,  IJ  feet  through  at  the  base, 
and  perfectly  erect,  whilst  its  thickness  di- 
minishes in  a  very  slight  degree  in  proportion 
to  its  height,  the  branches  being  trained  out 
horizontally  or  in  espalier  form.  The  tree  was 
probably  planted  soon  after  its  introduction  into 
this  country,  as  Mr.  Ewart  said  it  was  of  large 
size  when  he  came  to  the  place,  and  might  have 
been  planted  against  the  wall  through  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  its  hardiness. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  surrounded  and  sub- 
divided by  fine  walls  and  perfect  Yew  hedges, 
whilst    the   glass   department   consists   of  two 
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illustration,  whilst  the  large  doors  have  evi- 
dently been  at  one  time  the  chief  entrance,  no 
doubt  later,  when  the  house  was  extended  round 
the  four  sides  of  the  courtyard.  The  view  here 
given  is  that  of  the  courtyard,  now  a  charming 
grass  plot  large  enough  for  a  tennis  lawn,  and 
■with  all  the  best  rooms  of  the  house  looking  out 
upon  it,  enclosing  it  on  all  sides.  The  archway 
seen  to  the  left  gives  access  to  another  spacious 
courtyard,  round  which  are  arranged  the 
domestic  offices.  In  the  year  1G03  James  I., 
when  on  his  way  south  to  assume  the  crown  of 
England,  stayed  at  Apethjrpe,  and  it  was  here 
he  first  met  George  Villiers,  who  afterwards 
became  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  present  entrance  is  on  the  east  side,  where 
a  drive  of  fine  breadth  and  graceful  curve  is 
margined  with  a  broad  sweep  of  turf  that  merges 
into  the  park,  and  the  outlook  is  a  pretty  one. 


height,  but  a  storm  rath'^r  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  broke  asunder  the  main  trunk  at  a 
height  of  about  30  feet.  The  lower  and  wide- 
spreading  branches  remained  intact,  and  from 
these  have  started  up  a  score  or  more  of  leading 
shoots  as  perfectly  erect  as  though  they  were 
joung  growing  trees.  The  tree  is  in  the  most 
perfect  health  ;  its  main  stem  is  over  20  feet 
round,  and  its  branch-spread  has  a  circum- 
ference of  nearly  100  yards.  On  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  lawn  !».re  a  few  large  flower  beds 
and  some  long  borders  devoted  mainly  to  hardy 
flowers,  whilst  the  south-east  corner  merges 
into  a  group  of  conifers  admirably  placed  at  dis- 
tances that  permit  of  their  unrestricted  growth. 
The  most  conspicuous  tree  is  a  Wellingtonia, 
which  Mr.  Ewart,  who  has  been  gardener  at 
Apethorpe  over  forty  years,  planted  out  of  a 
pot  in  its  present  position  in  1858.     This  speci- 


vineries  and  two  other    houses   that  were  gay 
with  flowering  plants  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 


The  G-lastonTjury  Hawthorn.  —  A  small 
standard  tree  of  this  early  or  winter-blooming  va- 
riety is  at  the  present  time  in  full  flower  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Trinity  College,  Pembroke 
Road,  Dublin.  It  was  introduced  several  yearS' 
ago  direct  from  Glastonbury  by  desire  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  who  had  seen  this  variety 
growing  in  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  at  Glaston- 
bury when  visiting  that  place  some  years  ago. 
This  tree  has  budded  at  Christmas-tide  on 
several  previous  years,  but  it  has  never  actually 
flowered  during  winter  bDfore  this  year.  It 
flowered  early  in  April  of  the  present  year  and 
ripe  fruits  are  now  to  be  seen  alongside  the 
clusters  of  white  flowers.  The  tradition  or  legend 
connected  with  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  is  well 
known.     The  original   tree  is  said  to  have  been 
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brougrht  from  the  Holy  Land  as  a  walking  staff  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  On  arriving  at  the  site  of 
the  present  abbey,  he  stuck  his  staff  into  the 
ground,  where  it  budded  and  flourished  as  a 
living  tree,  astonishing  the  country  people  by 
flowering  on  old  Christmas  Day,  which  was  held 
on  what  wo  now  call  Twelfth  Day.  When  the 
change  of  style  was  made  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Church,  the  people  objected  to  it,  and  appealed  to 
the  non-flowering  of  the  sacred  Thorn  tree  as  a 
natural  protest  against  the  new-fangled  notions 
of  time.  This  variety  of  Hawthorn  is  known  as 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha  var.  praoox,  and  was 
formerly  much  in  repute  amongst  lovers  of 
curiosities,  but  it  is  now  rare  in  trade  lists,  and 
not  at  all  common  in  gardens.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  if  it  is  now  in  blossom  else- 
where in  Ireland  or  in  England  at  this  inclement 
season  of  the  year.— F.  W.  Burbidge. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


RENOVATING  VINE  AND  PEACH 
BORDERS. 
Where  Vines,  Peaches,  or  similar  fruit-bearing 
trees  under  glass  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition or  exhibiting  indications  of  weakness, 
the  present  is  a  suitable  season  to  take  measures 
to  improve  the  existing  conditions  by  renewing 
the  borders  to  some  extent,  and  providing  a 
better  compost  and  more  suitable  root-run  for 
the  Vines  or  other  occupants  of  the  house. 
Provided  the  drainage  is  good,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  make  entirely  new  borders 
(in  some  cases  no  doubt  it  would  be  better  to 
do  so,  but  the  expense  deters  many  from  such 
an  undertaking),  as  much  can  be  done  by  a 
judicious  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  exhausted 
soil,  replacing  the  same  with  a  prepared  com- 
post containing  such  ingredients  as  will  induce 
a  fresh,  active  root  action.  The  first  .'^tep  is  to 
have  the  new  compost  all  ready  to  wheel  into  the 
houses  immediately  it  is  required.  There  is 
always  some  delay,  and  if  the  weather  is  bad, 
still  more  time  is  lost ;  that  is  avoided  by  having 
everything  ready  to  go  on  with  beforehand. 
If  possible,  good  fibrous  turf  from  an  old  pas- 
ture should  be  procured,  stacking  it  into  a  heap 
in  the  soil  yard.  A  quantity  of  ashes  from  the 
burning  of  vegetable  refuse,  weeds,  prunings, 
&c  ,  is  very  desirable,  taking  care  that  all  the 
wood  is  properly  burned,  otherwise  fungoid 
growth  might  follow  in  the  border.  The  ashes 
ought  to  be  kept  dry  until  required  for  use. 
If  the  natural  soil  is  heavy  and  likely  to  set 
closely,  a  quantity  of  sharp  sand  will  prove 
serviceable— such  as  accumulates  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hill  on  the  highway  is  first-class.  Vine 
roots  are  especially  fond  of  this  sand,  and  will 
form  a  mass  of  fibre  therein.  Having  chopped 
up  the  turf  into  fair-sized  lumps  and  thrown  out 
all  the  fine  soil  that  may  have  been  made  in 
breaking  up  the  lumps,  add  one  barrowload 
of  the  ashes  and  one  barrowload  of  sand  to 
eight  of  the  tuif.  If  mortar  or  plaster 
refuse  is  available,  a  barrowload  can  be  put 
with  the  above,  or,  failing  that,  two  10-inch 
pots  full  of  bone  meal  can  be  added,  thoroughly 
mixing  the  whole  together  and  keeping  it 
dry  until  wanted.  My  experience,  .again, 
when  I  took  charge  of  the  garden  in  my  present 
situation  may  be  useful  to  others  similarly 
placed.  I  entered  on  my  duties  in  the  late 
autuiim,  and  found  the  Vines,  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  in  a  wretched  condition,  several 
eminent  gardeners  a.ssuring  me  that  I  should 
have  to  root  the  whole  lot  out  and  make  an 
entirely  fresh  start.  Instead  of  following  out  the 
advice  given,  the  Vines,  <kc.,  were  cut  well  back 


and  the  borders  were  gone  over  with  forks  and 
the  soil  removed  down  to  the  roots,  a  few  of 
which  were  fully  exposed,  then  raised  and 
spread  out  on  the  sods  of  turf  just  as  dug  from 
the  field.  On  the  top  of  these  roots  a  quantity 
of  sand  of  the  description  mentioned  was  placed, 
completing  the  whole  of  the  borders  in  the  same 
form,  i.e.,  with  a  layer  of  turf,  then  a  layer  of 
sand  about  1  inch  thick,  repeating  the  process 
until  all  was  finished^  at  the  same  time  making 
all  as  firm  as  possible.  No  other  material  was 
used,  as  the  soil  is  naturally  porous.  The  re- 
sult exceeded  all  expectations.  By  the  follow- 
ing autumn  excellent  short-jointed  growth  Lad 
been  made,  and  the  borders  were,  and  have  been 
ever  since,  one  mass  of  roots.  I  have  great 
faith  in  sand  in  moderate  quantities  for  Vine 
borders  ;  its  usefulness  can  be  seen  if  any  altera- 
tions are  made  in  the  borders  after  its  use  by 
the  quantity  of  fine  fibrous  roots  that  have 
spread  amongst  it.  There  may  be  little  strength 
in  sand,  but  if  the  gardener  or  amateur  can 
manage  to  get  plenty  of  roots  to  any  sort  of 
fruit  -  bearing  tree  or  plant,  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  supply  suflicient  nourishment 
to  meet  all  requirements.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  never  advisable  to  commence  feeding 
until  the  roots  have  taken  thorough  possession 
of  the  soil.  After  renewing  the  borders  in  the 
mode  indicated,  a  mulch  of  strawy  manure  will 
be  ample  for  the  first  year,  and  this  mulch  is 
not  recommended  for  its  fertilising  powers,  but 
simply  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of  weeds  and 
grass  that  would  otherwise  spring  up,  and  thus 
reduce  the  fertility  of  the  borders. 

W.  G.  C. 


Forelle  or  Trout  Pear.  —  This  handsome 
Pear  is  always  greatly  admired  when  in  good 
form,  but  frequently  its  handsome  appearance  is 
its  best  recommendation,  especially  if  grown 
against  a  wall.  No  doubt  the  largest  and  best 
coloured  samples  are  obtained  from  wall  trees,  but 
my  experience  is  that  they  are  always  the  worst 
in  quality.  I  have  tasted  Forelle  from  wall  trees 
in  gardens  widely  apart  and  under  very  dissimilar 
conditions  always  with  the  inferior  flavour  very 
much  to  the  fore.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  favour  of  the  fruit  from 
standard  trees.  Though  naturally  smaller  and 
with  less  colour,  the  quality  in  every  instance 
has  been  infinitely  superior,  so  much  better  in 
fact  that  the  variety  would  not  be  recognised  by 
most  gardeners  who  had  not  tasted  it  under  the 
two  different  forms  of  growth.  I  think  Forelle 
not  worth  its  room  on  a  wall,  fairly  good  on  bush 
trees,  and  very  good  on  standards,  on  which  ex- 
cellent crops  are  produced  if  the  trees  are  on  good 
land  and  well  manured  annually.— G.  C.  R. 

Pear  Marie  Guisse. — We  are  often  told  that 
more  late  Pears  should  be  grown,  and  amongst 
various  sorts  recommended  Marie  Guisse  is  de- 
scribed as  a  valuable  variety  fit  for  upe  in  March, 
with  several  other  good  qualities.  After  growing 
Marie  Guisse  as  a  bush,  wall,  and  cordon  tree  in 
quantity  for  about  eleven  years,  I  consider  it  one 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  Pears  I  know.  Every 
year  the  trees  bloom  most  profusely,  make  excel- 
lent growth,  and  appear  all  that  could  be  desired 
as  trees,  but  they  very  seldom  bear  even  a  quarter 
of  a  crop,  and  if  they  bore  freely,  the  fruit  is  too 
smiU  and  poor  in  appearance  to  be  of  any  market 
value.  Manuring  with  chemical  fertilisers  suited 
to  the  soil  and  crop  brings  about  very  little  im- 
provement. Lime  was  recommended  by  a  leadng 
grower  as  a  sure  remedy  for  its  shy-bearing,  but 
all  effjrts  in  the  way  of  iaiprovement  have  failed. 
— W.  R.  H. 

Mulching:  Raspberries.— This  is  often  per- 
formed at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year.  Many 
wait  till  spring,  when  the  soil  between  the  rows 
on  stiiriand  is  wet  and  cold  from  the  winter  rains. 
They  then  dig  in  a  quantity  of  cold  spit  manure, 
mangling  all  the  best  surface  roots,  which  every 


practical  gardener  well  knows  are  the  best.  True, 
fair  crops  of  fruit  are  produced  even  under  this 
system  and  when  the  canes  are  crowded  round 
stakes  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  the  fruit  is 
small  and  flavourless  compared  with  that  produced 
fiom  canes  rooting  near  the  surface  and  trained  to 
wires  fixed  to  posts.  I  get  the  best  results  from 
thinning  out  all  the  old  fruiting  canes  early  in 
autumn,  raking  off  the  stale  unused  mulching, 
giving  a  good  broadcast  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  and  re-mulching  with  spent  refuse  from 
old  hot-beds.  Into  this  the  new  roots  rush  readily, 
and  medium-sized  fruitful  canes  are  produced 
that  will  stand  severe  frost. — J.  C. 

Packing  fruit  trees. — I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  insufficient  care  is  taken  in  packing  fruit 
trees  for  despatching  long  distances,  even  by  some 
of  the  noted  fruit-growing  firms.  As  a  rule,  the 
trees  are  laid  in  in  perfectly  dry  straw  without  a 
vestige  of  damp  material  about  the  roots,  the  re- 
sult being  that  on  arrival  ac  their  destination  they 
present  a  parched  and  dried  appearance  ;  and  1 
know  from  experience  that  many  of  the  fibrous 
roots  are  injured  beyond  recovery  by  this  rough- 
and-ready  treatment.  When  fruit  trees  are  sold 
in  market  towns  at  a  cheap  rate  one  cannot  ex- 
pect any  extra  trouble  to  be  taken  with  them,  but 
surely  firms  who  have  a  reputation  to  keep  up 
would  do  well  to  spend  a  little  time  in  enveloping 
the  roots  of  each  consignment  in  a  little  damp  hay 
or  strawy  litter.  I  have  been  so  much  annoyed 
by  the  non-observance  of  this  common-sense  rule, 
that  1  now  make  a  stipulation  that  moist  material 
is  to  be  used. — C.  H.  N. 

Pruning  Apple  trees. — There  has  been  a 
greit  deal  of  discussion  lately  in  TuE  Garden  on 
the  pruning  of  Apple  trees,  so  I  am  sending  by 
this  post  two  photographs  of  Blenheim  Oranga 
Apple  trees,  showing  how  fruitful  this  variety  is 
here  with  close  pruning.  I  have  pruned  the  trees 
for  sixteen  years  and  they  have  only  failed  once 
in  that  time  to  give  crops  of  good  fruit.  The 
trees  are  now  7  feet  high,  and  have  been  planted 
twenty-eight  years. — Thomas  Goldring,  Chil- 
yrovt,  Chichester. 

*^*  They  seem  healthy  and  well-laden  trees, 
but  probably  large,  fully  grown  trees  would  under 
other  conditions  be  equally  valuable. — Ed. 

Morello  Cherries.— To  "A.  W.'s"  advice  to 
grow  Morello  Cherries  as  bush  trees  rather  than 
on  north  walls,  the  obvious  reply  is  that  fruits  on 
bush  trees  are  seldom  so  fine  as  those  produced  on 
wall  trees.  So  richly  coloured,  fleshy,  and  almost 
sweet  do  these  fruits  become  on  walls,  that  they 
are  sometimes  used  for  dessert  and  much  liked. 
But  1  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
buth  Cherries  as  advised  to  be  grown  should  be- 
come so  infested  with  aphis  and  need  so  much 
cleaning,  whilst  these  same  Cherries  grown  as 
standards  do  well,  fruit  well,  and  never  seem 
troubled  by  insect  pests.  That  is  at  least  my  ex- 
perience, for  near  to  where  I  lived  in  Middlesex 
there  were  growing  and  still  are  there  scores  of 
standard  trees,  some  thirty  years  planted,  that 
seemed  to  be  always  in  good  health,  always  clean, 
always  carried  good  crops  of  fruit,  and  certainly 
never  did  get  any  cleansing.  I  know  so  much  can- 
not be  said  of  bushes.  But,  apart  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, is  it  not  better  to  grow  this  Cherry  as 
a  standard  than  to  occupy  with  it  valuable  space 
in  gardens  as  bushes  'i  There  is  no  fruit  tree,  not 
even  an  ornamental  Crab,  that  furnishes  more 
beauty  as  a  standard  than  does  a  Morello  Cherry. 
It  is  a  beautiful  lawn  tree.  The  head  is  never  un- 
duly large  and  is  always  naturally  of  drooping 
form.  When  in  bloom  the  trees  are  masses  of 
snow-white  flowers,  and  when  in  fruit  in  the 
summer  are  rich  with  colour.  Birds  seem  very 
chary  of  attacking  the  fruits.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  market  orchard  referred  to  they  were 
numerous,  but  the  grower  always  gathered  his 
fruit  fully  ripe  and  sound.  Even  if  birds  did  have 
some  of  the  fruits,  might  such  feeding  not  keep 
them  from  doing  harm  elsewhere?  Trees  on  walls 
not  only  can  be  very  easily  protected,  but  the 
fruits  can  be  preserved  on  them  far  longer  than 
could  be  the  case  with  bush  trees. — A.  D. 
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RTHA'S  CORELESS  PEAR.  skin,  which  is  more  or  less  covered  with  fine 

The  princip^l  merit  of  this  new  variety  consists    dots  of   a   delicate    cinnamon-coloured   russet. 
in  the  perfect  absence  of  the  core,  there  being  I  The  flesh  is  white,  tender  and  melting,  very 


of  October,  and  if  carefully  treated  will  keep  to 
the  middle  of  December.  The  tree  is  a  very 
good  g.ower  and  an  abundant  bearer.  Taking 
it  altogether,  this  new  va- 
riety highly  deserves  to  be 
classed  among  the  best  of 
autumn  Pears. 

Berlin.  L.  Spath. 


1 


only  some  feeble  marks  of  it  left,  combin3d 
with  a  first-rate  quality.  It  is  a  large  peir- 
shaped  or  conical  fruit  with  a  greenish  yellow 


Rika's  Careless  Pear. 

juicy,  sweet,  with  a  rich  flavour.  It  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  valuable  Pear  for  canning.  It 
ripens  in  November  and  sometimes  at  the  end 


Plum      growing.  —  The 
successful    Plum    tree,   says 
Mr.    S.    D.    Willard    in    the 
Rurai  New  Yorker,  is  one  of 
moderate  growth  in  the  nur- 
sery, on  a  soil  that  has  not 
been  over-stimulated  for  its 
production,  has  been  planted 
with     care,     cultivated    and 
grown  intelligently  by  a  man 
of  sufiScient  liberality  to  be- 
stow upon  it  the  same  liberal 
treatment    that     would     be 
given  to  a  thoroughbred  ani- 
mal— i.e.,    protected,     cared 
for,  and  fad  with  considera- 
tion up  to  such   time    as  a 
bounteous  crop  of  fruit  may 
have  matured  ready  for  har- 
vesting.      This     should     be 
picked  and  handled  carefully, 
in  baskets   provided  especi- 
ally for  this  purpose,  and  in 
them  transferred  to  the  pack- 
ing house  or  barn,  where  it 
should  be  assorted  and  graded 
carefully  as  regards  size  and 
quality,   all   being   so   nicely 
done  that  the  producer  would 
feel  proud  to  have  his  name 
appear  upon  the  package  to 
whatever  market  it  might  be 
shipped.     The  product  thus 
handled,  finding  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  an  honest  city 
commission  man,  will  furnish 
convincing  proof  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  successful  Plum 
trees.     Plums  and   Currants 
make  a  good  fruit  team,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that 
both  require  the  best  of  care. 
Apple  Ked  Astrachan. 
— How  very  seldom  we  see 
this    Apple    mentioned,    the 
reason    probably    being   that 
few  can  give  it  a  good  name. 
So  far  as  the  individual  fruit 
of  Astrachan  goes,  there  is  no 
fault  to  find  with  it,  but  its 
great  drawback    lies   in  the 
tree  refusing    to    bear,   and 
this  in  spite  not  only  of  rigid 
root  -  prunings,   but    also  of 
lifting  and  removal  to  fresh 
quarters.     It  is  not  that  the 
tree      makes    extra     strong 
wood,  as  in  my  case  it  is  only 
of  medium  thickness  and   is 
tolerably  well  furnished  with 
spurs,    but    the    latter    are 
minus  bloom  buds.     The  few 
fruit     the     tree     urder     my 
charge   has    borne  was   pro- 
duced  on  shoots  about  6  in. 
long.      This   fact  led  me   to 
think  that,  like  Irish  Peach 
and  Worcester  Pearmain,  this 
was  its  natural  way  of  fruit- 
ing,   but    although    all     the 
short,   sturdy  growths  have 
been    left    at     the     summer 
pinching,  no  more  fruit  has 
been   secured.      I    may  add 
that  I  have  only  had  experi- 
ence with  it  on  a  wall  and  espalier.    Perhaps  some 
reader  of  The  Garden  can  speak  of  it  as  an  orchard 
tree. — J.  C. 
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EXHIBITING  PEARS. 
A  VEEY  proper  and  needful  plea  is  that  put  in 
so  forcibly  by  Mr.  Parker  in  favour  of  stewing 
Pears.     Our  methods  of  judging  Pears  at  shows 
very  forcibly  illustrate  the  readiness  we  have 
to   run    after   appearance   instead    of    quality. 
Many  Pears  to  which  prizes  have  been  awarded 
at  autumn  exhibitions  would,  if  cut  open,  show 
that,  in  spite  of  apparent  solidity  and  fitness, 
the  germs  of  decay  are  already  apparent  in  and 
aboiit  the  core,  and  that  the  end  of  these  fine 
fruits  was  near.     Stewing  Pears,  such  as  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germain,  Catillac,  Gen.  Todtleben, 
and  Vicar  of   Winkfield,  will,  as  a  rule,  keep 
long  and  sound,  the  two  first  especially.     They 
may  be  used  at  any  time  from  their  first  gather- 
ing to  the  latest  in  the  season,  and  in  a  properly 
cooked  condition  make  the  most    delicious  of 
fruit  that  is  conceivable.     Dessert  Pears   may 
not  be  used  till  ripe,  and  when  ripe  their  days 
of  usefulness  are  indeed  few.     Even  when  had, 
how  many  are  but  soft,  buttery  pulp  with  little 
flavour,  whilst  stewing  brings  from  out  these  large 
hard,  enduring  varieties  the  subtlest  and  richest 
of  flavour  that  cooked  fruits  will  give.     Why, 
then,  are  not  stewing  Pears,  if  of  good  size  and 
relatively  handsome,  not  to  be  regarded  as  in 
every  sense  as  worthy  of  consideration  in  col- 
lections as  are  any  other  varieties  ?  Where  there 
are  no  special  classes  for  them,  judges  should 
be  instructed'  to  favour  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  dishes  in  collections,  according  to  numbers. 
That   is  a  degree  of   recognition  which    every 
gardener  will   admit  they  are  entitled   to  be- 
cause of  their  exceeding  usefulness.     In  ordi- 
nary Pears,    where   stewing   varieties   are  not 
shown,    I    note    that  judges  invariably  go  for 
ripeness,    even    though    that    element  is   not 
specified.       I     cannot    understand    why    that 
feature  should  be  required  wholly.     What  can  be 
more  unfortunate  in  relation  to  dessert  Pears 
than  having  half  a  dozen  varieties,  perhaps  all 
good,  yet  ripening  oft' at  the  same  moment ;  what 
waste  inevitably  results  ?     Would  it  not  be  far 
better  were  judges  to  require  in  a  collection  of, 
say,  six  dishes,  that  these  should  follow  each 
other    in    maturing,     and    that    all    varieties 
ripening   at    once  should  be    regarded  as   un- 
desirable ?      If   Glapp's   Favourite   and    Marie 
Louise  be  associated  with  Doyenne  du  Comice 
and    Glou   Moroeau,    with    perhaps    a    couple 
of     others     intermediate     in     ripening,     even 
though   some    be   quite    green   and   hard,    yet 
well-grown,    would    not   such   a    collection   be 
much    more   worthy  of  an  award  than  one  in 
which  all  the  fruits  were  ripe,  perhaps  over-ripe  ] 
Collections  of  Pears  shown  for  flavour  alone  are 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  because,  to  test  flavour, 
all  must  be  ripe  at  once.   One,  or  at  the  most  two 
varieties  shown  specially  for  flavour  are  suffi- 
cient at  a  show,  because  any  good  selection  of 
best  flavoured  sorts  should  have  a  long  ripen- 
ing range.     It  would  never  do,  however,  to  take 
flavour  in  auyshown  variety  for  granted,  whatso- 
ever  may  be  its  reputation.     Pears  are  some- 
what uncertain   in   ((uality,  varying  very  much 
according  to  soil,  situation,   stock,   or  manner 
in  which  grown.     For  that  reason  judges  would 
have  to  taste  one  fruit  at  least  from  each  dish. 
I  am  not  sure  whether,  in  the  case  of  all  dessert 
Pears,  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  cut  one 
fruit  from  each  dish  right  through  the  centre, 
to   test   condition,  as   fresh   handsome-looking 
samples  nifiy  often  under  such  tests  prove  to  be 
either  in  a  state  of  premature  decay,  or  gritty. 
Tests  of  this  sort,  if  strictly  applied,  might  in 
time  do  much  towards  creating  higher  require- 
ments as  to  the  eating  qualities  of  Pears. 

A.  D. 

Black  fly  on  Peach  trees. — At  page  434  the 
question   is  asked  how  to  destroy  this   pest  on 


Peach  trees.  "  W.  I."  in  his  reply  is  certainly 
too  daring  in  his  recommendation  to  use  petro- 
leum for  syringing  the  trees.  Few  gardeners 
would  ever  attempt  it  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
no  matter  how  well  it  was  mixed  up.  What 
"  W.  I."  recommends  in  the  remainder  of  his 
article  is  certainly  better,  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  more  time  it  would  be  equally  as  successful 
and  no  risks  would  be  run  in  injuring  the  buds, 
which  must  certainly  be  the  case  if  syringed,  by 
going  over  the  old  wood  and  between  the  buds 
carefully  with  the  solution  recommended.  I  would 
advise  "  Subscriber"  by  all  means  not  to  syringe 
his  trees.  I  do  not  say  it  without  reason,  for 
some  six  years  ago  I  saw  a  house  of  Peaches 
which  received  such  a  check,  that  complete  failure 
resulted  the  following  year.  Should  "Subscriber's" 
trees  be  infested  again  next  summer  by  this  pest, 
let  him  syringe  his  trees  well  in  the  afternoons, 
and  then  go  over  the  shoots  affected  with  some 
good  tobacco  powder,  using  a  distributor  or  puff 
to  do  so.  If  this  is  done  when  the  foliage  is  wet 
and  continued  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  he  will 
soon  rid  them  of  black  fly.  The  great  secret  of 
success  in  Peach  culture  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words  :  Extreme  cleanliness,  good  loam,  and 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  keeping  the  foliage 
thoroughly  (not  half)  syringed  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  day.  It  is  from  neglecting  the  latter 
that  80  many  failures  arise  with  Peaches. — Geo. 
BuKROWS,  Berwick  Gardens,  Shrewsbury. 

Grape  White  Tokay. — This  Grape  is  by 
some  described  as  a  coarse  one,  but  this  condition 
generally  arises  from  the  Vine  being  grown  in  too 
little  heat.  If  grown  in  an  ordinary  cool  vinery 
and  started  late,  the  berries  never  assume  any- 
thing but  a  greenish  white  tint,  and  the  flesh  is 
then  decidedly  coarse.  When  favoured  with  a 
Muscat  temperature,  however,  and  ripened  by  the 
first  week  in  September,  White  Tokay  is  a  Grape 
of  no  mean  order.  It  will  hang  in  a  plump  con- 
dition long  after  the  Muscats  in  the  majority  of 
gardens  have  shrivelled.  The  Vine  has  a  good 
constitution  and  crops  best  when  growing  in  soil 
the  reverse  of  rich.  This  last  condition  is  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  all  the  large  late  varieties  of 
white  Grapes  such  as  White  Nice,  Trebbiano  and 
Syrian.  A  shallow  border  composed  of  a  medium 
loam,  with  a  large  percentage  of  mortar  rubble, 
produces  a  hard  lateral  growth,  which  ripens 
early  and  well,  and  is  the  only  remedy  against 
barren  laterals,  so  common  in  these  varieties. 
Some  of  the  finest  bunches  of  this  Grape  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time  were  hanging  last  September 
in  a  lean-to  vinery  at  Raokheath  Park,  near  Nor- 
wich.— J.  C. 


chances  of  a  full  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
from  the  open  wall.  This  is  less  a  matter  of 
theory  but  of  fact  demonstrated  in  different 
counties  and  gardens  for  years.  I  know  of  few 
things  more  likely  to  arrest  the  rising  popularity 
of  Peach  growing  in  the  open  air  than  the 
declaration  that  the  time  of  their  final  pruning 
is  immaterial,  or  rather  that  the  earlier  the  trees 
are  pruned  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  better. 
To  this  I  advise  the  direct  opposite.  The  later 
the  spring  pruning  the  later  the  blossoming,  and 
the  surer  and  more  certain  the  crops.  I  have 
hinted  at  other  methods  of  retarding  the  blossom- 
ing of  Peaches  in  the  opening  besides  that  of 
late  pruning.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
potential  is  the  unnailing  of  the  trees  early 
in  the  autumn,  gathering  the  branches  into  loose 
bunches,  and  wintering  them,  as  far  as  safety 
and  convenience  admit  of,  from  the  wall  surface 
with  all  its  incessant  alternations  of  temperature 
and  enervating  effects  on  the  shoots  backed  so 
closely  against  the  bricks.  A  few  stout  stakes 
thrust  in  a  foot  or  more  from  the  wall  surface 
to  which  the  trees  can  be  fixed  in  sections  will 
enable  Peach  giowers  in  the  open  to  combine  two 
things  essential  to  the  highest  success,  viz.,  the 
uniform  maturity  of  all  the  fruit- bearing  wood 
and  the  retarding  of  its  blossoming  until  the 
latest  possible  moment.  D.  T.  F. 


PRUNING  PEACH  TREES  IN  THE  OPEN. 

Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Clarke  and  other  advocates  of 
early  pruning  will  readily  admit  that  the  practice 
is  not  general.  The  finest  Peaches  ever  seen 
by  me  on  open  walls  have  been  from  trees 
pruned  late  in  the  spring,  after  they  were 
coloured  over  with  the  opening  bloom.  In 
healthy  trees  there  is  no  serious  loss  of  vital  force 
or  sap  through  this  late  pruning.  No  doubt  gross 
or  imperfectly  ripened  Peach  wood  is  the  first  to 
fall  a  prey  to  frost  or  severe  cold.  But  cold  by 
no  means  selects  all  its  victims  from  unripened 
shoots  and  branches  ;  there  are  others — and  far 
more  numerous  and  valuable  ones — that  may  be 
saved  or  lost  through  our  time  of  pruning.  In 
general  terms,  prune  Peaches  in  the  open  air 
early  ;  they  will  grow  and  blossom  earlier—  in  the 
ratio  of  the  date  of  their  pruning — atmospheric 
conditions,  site  and  soil  being  equal.  This  very 
potent  fact  in  the  production  of  fine  Peaches  in  the 
open  air  seems  wholly  left  out  of  the  reckoning  by 
Mr.  A.  Young.  The  late  pruner  secures  a  later 
bloom  than  the  early  pruner,  and  in  our  capricious 
climate  a  week  or  a  fortnight's  difl'erenco  in  the 
season  of  blooming  often  makes  all  the  difference 
between  food  for  frost  and  luscious  melting  Peaches 
for  table  or  profit.  Until  Peach  blooms  open  they  are 
virtually  safe  in  our  climate.  Hence  every  hour,  day 
and  week  we  can  defer  the  blooming  perioil  by  late 
pruning  ani  other  expedients,  we  increase  our 


Apple  Winter  Peach. — It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  hexr  something  as  to  the  quality  of  this 
this  year.  As  a  rule  it  may  b3  termed  good  in  this 
part  of  the  west  of  England,  but  this  season  it  is 
very  poor  indeed  and  unfit  for  dessert.  I  never 
had  such  a  good  crop  or  such  fine  fruit,  and  was 
rather  proud  of  the  extra  large  and  beautiful 
fruit,  but  on  testing  some  before  sending  them  in 
for  dessert,  the  flavour  was  so  wretched  that  all 
will  go  to  the  kitchen  for  cooking.  The  tree  is  a 
free  bearer,  the  fruit  large  for  dessert,  very  pale 
in  colour,  sometimes  flushed  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  keeps  well  until  February. — W.  R.  H. 

Apple  Cathlin  Pippin. — I  am  frequently 
requested  to  give  a  list  of  small  dessert  Apples 
that  will  keep  well  into  the  spring.  A  really 
good,  but  comparatively  little-known  variety  for 
this  purpose  is  Cathlin  Pippin,  which  is  occasion- 
ally seen  at  some  of  the  fruit  exhibitions,  where 
it  always  attracts  attention  by  its  very  distinct 
bronze  colour.  The  flavour  is  very  distinct  and 
rich,  and  at  its  best  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  year,  though  occasionally  it  is  excellent  in 
March  and  April.  Worked  on  the  free  stock,  it  has 
not  cropped  very  freely,  but  on  the  Paradise 
stock  the  produce  has  been  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous. Those  who  desire  a  pretty  and  delicious 
little  dessert  Apple  at  the  period  mentioned  will 
find  this  variety  satisfactory. — W.  G.  C. 

Unnailing  Peach  trees. — The  practice  of 
unnailing  Peach  trees  on  open  walls  in  December 
or  January  is  a  very  old  one,  but  I  think  there  is 
greater  need  for  practising  it  now-adays  than 
formerly,  when  our  winters  were  colder  and  more 
uniform.  Those  only  who  have  had  experience 
with  open-air  Peach  trees  know  what  excitable 
subjects  they  are,  and,  strange  though  it  may 
seem,  the  more  immature  the  wood  is,  the  quicker 
the  trees  start  in  mild  springs.  This  is  doubtless 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  roots  of 
Plum  stocks,  on  which  most  Peach  trees  are 
worked,  are  never  quite  dormant,  even  in  mid- 
winter, young  quill  like  roots  being  often  dis- 
covered when  lifting  trees  at  that  date.  The 
chief  reason  for  unfastening  Peach  trees  is  to  bring 
the  bearing  shoots  away  from  the  bricks,  which 
sometimes  become  warm  from  the  sun's  rays  oven 
in  January  and  cause  the  buds  to  expand. — C.  C.  H, 

The  winter  moth. — So  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone,  the  winter  moth  commits  most  harm  on 
standard  trees  and  where  standing  thickly.  Where 
individual  trees  are,  the  harm  relatively  has  been 
materially  less.  By  far  the  worst  form  of  depre- 
dation has  been  seen  in  large  orchards,  where 
several  acres  of  trees  have  been  stripped  of  every 
leaf.  That  form  of  defoliation  is,  however,  rare 
even     where,    as     in    Middlesex,    for    instance, 
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orchards  of  standard  trees  are  thick  and  old,  yet 
not  only  is  nothing  done  to  check  or  prevent  the 
access  of  the  female  moth  to  the  trees  by  the  aid 
of  grease  bands,  but  very  little  indeed  is  known 
of  the  remedy.  Only  a  few  days  since,  talking  to 
an  old  fruit  grower  there,  he  regarded  the  infor- 
mation given  on  this  head  as  something  abso- 
lutely new.  That  fact  illustrates  the  immense 
difficulty  there  is  in  getting  practical  information 
into  the  heads  of  men  who  hold  to  ancient 
ways.  But  seeing  that  modern  fruit  culture, 
so  far  especially  as  Apples  are  concerned,  now 
centres  largely  on  bush  trees  which  seldom  have 
any  clean  single  stem  round  which  to  fix  a  grease 
band,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
"W.G.C'or  any  others  who  have  had  experience 
of  such  trees  and  the  winter  moth  any  such 
bands  can  be  utilised  successfully  in  their  case. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  because  bush  trees 
are  readily  accessible,  the  clusters  of  eggs  or  the 
live  caterpillars  may  be  gathered  ere  much  harm 
is  done,  or  the  trees  can  be  effectively  sprayed. 
That  is  so,  of  course,  but  if  the  grease  band  can 
play  no  useful  part  in  their  casa,  then,  as  regards 
them,  the  applying  of  grease  bands  is  more 
difficult  than  in  the  case  of  standard  trees. 
Do  not  constant  stirring  and  frequent  manur- 
ing of  the  soil  about  trees,  especially  where 
they  are  not  too  densely  planted,  do  very  much 
to  counteract  moth  attacks? — A.  D. 


APPLES  FOR  KEEPING. 

In  looking  over  the  stock  of  these  towards  Christ- 
mas one  is  inclined  to  ask  the  question,  where  are 
those  huge  specimens  that  occupied  the  shelves 
some  time  ago?  Fortunately,  however,  there  are 
others  still  remaining  that  remind  us  of  the  past, 
and  amongst  these  may  bo  mentioned  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.  This  Apple  is  as  sound  now  as 
when  gathered  from  the  trees,  and  though  it  does 
not  possess  that  enticing  colour  to  be  found  in 
some  others,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  that 
we  have,  taking  it  all  round.  Han  well  Souring 
will  compare  favourably  with  many  others,  though 
perhaps  the  name  is  against  it.  The  fruit  of  this 
variety  is  unusually  fine  this  season  and  with  a 
brighter  colour  than  I  have  ever  seen,  although 
the  crop  was  a  heavy  one.  To  my  mind  this 
should  be  classed  amongst  the  best  keeping 
Apples  we  have.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  for  cropping,  for  during  the  last  eighteen 
years  the  trees  have  never  failed  to  bear  a  crop, 
though  in  some  seasons  the  yield  is  heavier  than 
others.  Wellington  is  again  first-class  and  should 
occupy  a  place  in  every  garden.  Baumann's  Red 
Reinnette  is  another  that  will  no  doubt  become 
very  popular.  It  is  a  good  cropper,  the  fruit 
of  splendid  colour,  and  appears  to  keep  well,  for 
it  is  as  sound  now  as  when  gathered.  Hara- 
bledon  Deux  Ans  is  certainly-one  of  the  best  long- 
keeping  Apples  we  have,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
good  cooker.  This  variety  is  much  grown  in 
some  of  the  midland  counties,  and  where  it  does 
well  there  is  not  a  more  profitable  Apple  to  be 
found.  I  remember  seeing  a  tree  at  Oaken,  in 
Staffordshire,  that  bore  thirty  bushels  of  market- 
able fruit  one  season.  Then  again  there  is  that 
good  old  variety  Alfriston.  The  finest  lot  of  fruit 
I  ever  saw  of  this  was  grown  about  three  miles 
north  of  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire.  There  was 
not  a  single  specimen  amongst  them  that  would 
not  have  turned  the  scales  at  half  a  pound.  It 
was  raised  in  the  adjoining  village  to  this  many 
years  ago,  and  though  on  stiff  cold  soil  the  trees 
are  apt  to  canker,  it  is  nevertheless  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  all  gardens.  Yorkshire  Greening  is 
also  one  of  those  that  ought  to  command  a  place 
in  our  orchards,  for  though  the  tree  has  a  some- 
what rambling  habit,  it  may  be  kept  within  bounds 
without  undue  pruning.  With  me  this  has  never 
failed  to  produce  a  crop,  and  as  it  keeps  sound  till 
February,  it  may  be  classed  as  a  late  variety.  Nor- 
folk Beaufin  may  not  be  one  of  the  most  prolific, 
but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  keepers  we  have, 
and  ou  that  account  should  be  accorded  a  place  in 
every  private  collection.  The  fruit  this  season  is 
of  exceptionally  fine  quality,  and  carrying  more 


than  an  ordinary  amount  of  that  bronzy  colour  so 
peculiar  to  this  variety.  Neither  should  we  by 
any  means  neglect  to  plant  such  old  favourites  as 
Northern  Greening  and  Easter  Pippin,  for  though 
there  may  be  others  with  a  more  showy  appearance 
there  are  certainly  none  that  are  more  useful  in 
the  kitchen  during  April  and  the  early  part  of 
May.  We  are  too  apt  to  plant  Apples  and  Pears 
for  their  fine  appearance,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  fine  fruit  in  October  and  November 
will  not  prevent  the  cook  from  complaining  after 
Christmas  if  there  be  no  supplies  forthcoming. 
Horticultural  societies  have  done  well  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  fruit,  but  they  would  certainly  do 
a  very  great  service  if  they  would  encourage  the 
production  of  long-keeping  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Pears  and  appliances  for  their  preservation.  It 
has  for  some  time  been  known  that  such  plants 
as  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  many  of  our  hardy  early 
spring  flowers  may  be  kept  back  in  order  that  their 
blooms  may  be  made  to  expand  in  the  autumn 
months.  Why  should  not  our  fruit  rooms  be  fitted 
with  appliances  whereby  they  may  be  kept  cool 
enough  to  prevent  the  supplies  from  premature 
decay,  and  so  prolong  the  season  till  other  fruits 
are  ready  for  use.  Most  gardeners  know  that 
April  and  the  early  part  of  May  are  the  two  worst 
months  in  the  year  to  furnish  the  kitchen  with  a 
change  of  fruit  for  tarts,  etc.,  but  if  by  means  of 
appliances  similar  to  those  used  for  retarding  the 
growth  of  plants,  they  could  preserve  fruit,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  this  respect. 
We  all  know  the  advantage  of  a  cool  cellar  in 
summer,  how  that  many  tender  fruits,  such  as 
Peaches  and  Melons  for  example,  may  be  pre- 
served for  several  days  if  taken  into  them  before 
fully  ripe.  We  seem  to  have  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  importing  soft  fruits  by  such  means  provided 
the  journey  is  not  too  long,  then  why  should  not 
we  be  able  to  (jreserve  our  own  productions  in  the 
same  way  ?  We  complain  much  about  foreign 
competition,  yet  when  we  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  home-grown  fruit  it  seems  to  go  begging, 
while  that  from  distant  lands  commands  the 
market,  whereas  if  the  former  was  properly  hus- 
banded there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  find 
most  favour.  H.  C.  P. 

UcJ~fdd. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Coe's  Late  Red  Plum. — This  is  a  wonderful 
cropper,  and  keeps  a  long  time.  I  have  some  still  fit 
for  kitchen  (December  5)  from  a  tree  growing  on  the 
front  trellis  of  an  orchard  house.— John  Crook,  Fonle 
Abbey. 

Plum  Dymock  Red. — This  dark  red  Plum  is 
extensively  grown  in  the  Djmock  district  of  Glouoes- 
lershire,  and  is  cuijsidered  cue  of  the  best  and  most 
reliable  market  varieties  grown.  Perhaps  s^me 
reader  who  has  grown  it  and  Smith's  Purple  Prolitic 
will  ttate  if  they  consider  the  t.vo  distinct.  Grown 
under  similar  conditions,  I  am  unable  to  detect  any 
difference.— W.  G.  C. 


Ferns. 


ADIANTUMS  IN  WINTER. 
Most  of  the  Adiantums  require  some  care  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition  throughout  the 
winter.  Those  which  are  required  to  give  cut 
fronds  and  those  to  be  used  for  decoration  will 
need  careful  management  to  keep  up  a 
regular  supply.  It  is  easy  enough  to  keep  up 
a  good  supply  up  to  Christmas,  but  it  is  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year  that  the  supply 
often  falls  short.  To  provide  against  this,  some 
plants  should  be  kept  in  cool  frames  during  the 
summer,  and  then  taken  into  warmth  early  in 
the  autumn.  The  plants  will  then  get  a  fresh 
start  and  make  good  fronds,  which  will  mature 
and  keep  fresh  until  those  that  make  their 
spring  growth  are  ready  for  use.  Many  of  the 
Adiantums  will  continue  under  favourable  con- 


ditions to  make  growth  throughout  the  winter, 
but  most  of  the  cuneatum  type  are  better  of  a 
rest.  Such  plants  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
wanted  until  late  in  the  spring  should  be  kept 
cool  and  moderately  dry  during  the  autumn  ; 
they  will  then  start  away  freely  if  given  a  little 
more  warmth  early  in  the  year.  Where  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  a  little  liquid 
manure  or  a  slight  si^rinkUng  of  any  of  the 
artificial  fertilisers  will  be  very  beneficial  at  this 
period. 

In  growing  on  Adiantums  for  cutting  those 
that  have  well  filled  the  pots  with  roots  will  be 
found  to  make  the  best  fronds  ;  they  should  be 
grown  as  fully  exposed  to  the  light  as  possible, 
and  should  not  be  crowded  together.  More 
good  fronds  will  be  obtained  from  a  less  num- 
ber of  plants  where  they  have  plenty  of  room. 
Although  those  of  the  cuneatum  type  do  not 
require  a  high  temperature,  a  sudden  change  is 
sure  to  prove  disastrous.  Such  as  have  been 
gradually  hardened  off  after  the  fronds  are  well 
matured  will  not  suffer  unless  actually  frozen, 
but  if  taken  from  a  high  temperature,  a  slight 
exposure  to  cold  will  cause  them  to  turn  black. 
This  will  not  show  immediately.  It  may  be 
some  days  if  kept  in  a  cool  house,  but  if  put 
into  heat  they  will  very  quickly  change  colour. 
I  find  Adiantum  elegans  is  much  hardier  than 
cuneatum,  and  makes  growth  in  winter  better 
than  the  old  favourite.  A.  elegans  also  makes 
rather  larger  fronds,  and  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  will  ever  entirely  supersede  the  old 
Maiden-hair,  it  is  certainly  more  useful  for 
some  purposes.  Of  large- fronded  sorts  which 
may  be  recommended  either  for  cutting  or  as 
plants  for  decoration,  A.  Colissi  is  one  of  the 
best  ;  the  large  spreading  fronds  have  medium- 
sized  pinnules,  and  these  are  somewhat  distant, 
giving  it  a  very  light  appearance.  A.  scutum 
is  another  vahiable  Maiden-hair,  as  it  stands 
well  either  as  a  pot  plant  or  when  cut.  A. 
Williamsi  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  service 
in  winter  ;  one  drawback,  however,  is  that  the 
pinnules  drop  off,  especially  from  the  older 
fronds.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  distinct 
Adiantum,  though  it  appears  to  produce  good 
spores  freely,  is  very  difficult  of  increase.  It 
may,  however,  be  easily  propagated  by  dividing 
the  rhizomes.  H. 


THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 
I  THINK  that  we  may  feel  greatly  consoled  by  the 
comparatively  little  injury  which  the  most  severe 
season  we  are  ever  likely  to  have  was  able  to  bring 
upon  us.  Nor  is  this  an  opinion  which  I  am  singu- 
lar in  holding.  Some  two  or  three  months  ago 
I  paid  a  visit  to  Major  Gaisford,  atOfiington,  near 
Worthing,  whose  interest  in  matters  of  this  sort  is 
very  great  indeed,  and  his  knowledge  is  on  a  par 
with  his  experience.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  any  garden  in  the  whole  kingdom  which 
is  more  noticeable  than  his  for  rare  and  beautiful 
shrubs.  He  has  somewhere  about  seven  hundred 
specimens  of  the  very  best  sorts  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, which  have  been  gathered  together  with 
great  skill  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at 
much  expense  and  trouble.  Now,  what  struck 
Major  Gaisford  more  than  anything  else  about 
last  winter  was  this— the  comparatively  little 
harm  it  did  his  trees.  I  think  he  said  that  he 
had  not  lost  outright  more  than  four  or  five  per 
cent,  of  his  very  valuable  collection,  which,  of 
course,  means  that  he  has  only  some  thirty  or 
thirty-five  gaps  out  of  seven  hundred  ornamental 
trees  and  j-hrubs  which  he  possessed.  Can  any- 
body weep  over  that  and  not  rather  say  that  it  is 
a  very  striking  fact,  and  one  that  all  gardeners 
should  be  ready  to  take  to  heart?  Of  course,  a 
great  many  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  speci- 
mens were  knocked  about  and  rather  mauled  by 
the   cold,    but  this   only    implies   in   very    many 
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cases  the  loss  of  one  season  for  blossom,  and  it 
may  be  forty  or  forty-five  years  before  such  an 
ordeal  comes  upon  us  again.  At  any  rate,  that 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  we  passed  through 
the  like.  Now,  what  applies  to  Worthing,  applies 
a  fortiori  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  am  not  compar- 
ing my  garden  with  that  of  Major  Gaisford,  for  it 
would  be  very  foolish  to  do  so,  but  I  can  see  from 
looking  at  his  things  and  my  own  that,  good  as 
the  climate  of  Worthing  is  for  vegetation  in 
general,  that  of  the  Island  is  better.  At  any  rate, 
I  would  not  exchange  climate  for  climate  and  soil 
for  soil.  A  loss,  therefore,  of  only  four  or  five  per 
cent,  of  rare  and  valuable  shrubs  in  a  winter  like 
that  of  1894-95  should  invite  gardeners  to  be  more 
enterprising,  more  trustful,  more  given  to  make 
experiments  than  is  generally  the  case.  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  my  own  garden  I  have  lost  more 
than  one  or  two  shrubs  and  trees  from  the  effects 
of  the  cold,  and  I  mourn  over  Acacia  dealbata  and 
Eucryphia  pinnatifida  more  than  anything  else. 
And  when  we  speak  of  losses,  let  us  not  be  slow  to 
bear  in  mind  survivals  as  well.  Some  persons  so 
exclusively  fix  their  minds  on  some  two  or  three 
things  which  have  slipped  through  their  fingers 
that  they  forget  altogether  to  register  what  may 
now  be  called  safe  beyond  all  doubt.  For  here  is 
the  good  which  a  severe  winter  has  done  for  us.  It 
draws  the  line  of  safely  in  the 
clearest  possible  manner,  and  we 
may  calculate  that  anything  that 
is  alive  now  has  not  much  to  faar 
in  the  future,  unless  one  thing 
happens  which  it  must  be  left  to 
time  to  reveal.  It  must  be  admitted, 
of  course,  that  if  we  are  to  have  a 
cycle  of  winters  like  the  last,  and 
they  are  to  come  on  us  one  after 
the  other  in  very  rapid  succession, 
then  trees  and  shrubs  will  go  down 
in  large  numbers  around  us,  for 
they  will  feel  the  second  winter 
more  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
more  than  the  second,  and  so  on, 
and  no  one  could  say  how  bare  and 
naked  we  shall  be  if  this  sort  of 
thing  is  to  continue.  "But  suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof," 
and,  so  far  as  our  own  lives  tell,  an 
ordeal  like  that  we  are  suffering 
from  is  only  to  be  expected  once  in 
about  forty  or  forty  -  five  years. 
This  is  what  the  jiast  says  to  us, 
and,  of  course,  if  the  future  is  to 
be  unlike  the  past  we  can  draw  no 
conclusions  whatever,  but  if  things 
are  to  be  as  things  have  been  in 
recent  years,  we  may  be  comforted 
and  not  discouraged  by  what  we 
have  met  with  of  late.  Here  in  my  garden 
it  is  now  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty,  unless 
we  have  a  new  dispensation,  that  such  a  mag- 
nificent climber  as  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  which 
is  generally  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  will  live 
and  do  well  in  the  open  air  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Here  also  a  shrub  from  Mendoza,  in  South 
America  (Poinciana  Gillesi),  which  is  grown  in  a 
pot  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  and  does 
little  there,  but  whose  beauty,  alike  for  foliage  and 
for  blossom,  cannot  be  exaggerated,  did  perfectly 
well.  It  is  now  about  2U  feet  high,  and  it  seemed 
to  ([uite  laugh  at  the  very  worst  an  English 
winter  cauld  do  for  it.  No  one  had  thought  of 
such  an  occurrence,  but  anyone  can  see  it  when 
in  bloom  by  passing  through  my  gates.  And  so 
with  many  other  things.  Camellias  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  much  more  hardy  than  Laurels, 
and  shrub  after  shrub  is  now  bearing  witness  to 
this.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  what  has  been 
saved  from  last  winter  speaks  much  more  loudly 
to  us  than  what  has  been  lost.  There  is  no  say- 
ing what  the  Isle  of  Wight  can  accommodate,  ba- 
cause  it  has  never  been  properly  tried,  but  if  any 
conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  winter  of 
18940.'),  either  at  Worthing  or  here,  they  are  im- 
meacuiably  on  the  side  of  encouragement,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  deter  us — certainly  nothing  to 
deter  any  gardener  from  widening  his  field  of 
work,  and  from  trusting  he  may  succeed  with  a 


large  number  of  tree?  and  shrubs  of  a  most  orna- 
mental description  if  he  only  gives  them  a  chance. 
— Hexby  Ewbank,  in  the  Isle  of  Wifjhl  Ohaerver. 
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PLATE   1046 

THE    CROWFOOTS. 
(with  a  colouked  pl.\te  of  ranunculu.s 

LINGUA,*) 

The  Crowfoots,  to  which  the  subject  of  the 
coloured  illustration  belongs,  are  very  impor- 
tant in  the  hardy  flower  garden,  where  free- 
flowering  plants  are  always  welcome.  From 
the  early  spring-time  until  late  autumn  the 
beds  and  borders  are  in  a  large  measure  indebted 
to  one  or  more  of  the  many  species  of  this  re- 
markable genus.  The  alpine  meadows,  almost 
on  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow,  are  carpeted 
with  their  large  white  and  yellow  cups,  the 
valleys  are  also  brightened  with  their  golden 
flowers,  and  even  the  watercourses  remind  one. 


as  our  much-admired  mixed  borders  and  a 
great  deal  less  troublesome.  R.  Lingua  and 
most  of  its  allies  may  be  increased  freely  by 
division  or  seed. —  D.  D^wab,  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasgow. 

The  genus  Ranunculus  is  a  very  large  and 

comprehensive  one,  and,  in  common  with  other 
large  genera,  it  contains  many  species  that  to 
the  gardener  are  worthless,  while  many  others 
deservedly  figure  among  the  choicest  and  most 
valued  plants  of  the  garden.  Regarded  as  a 
whole,  while  inhabiting  a  somewhat  wide  area, 
the  majority  may  be  said  to  be  of  quite  easy 
culture  and  amenable  to  our  English  climate. 
This  is  even  true  of  the  many  choice  alpine 
kinds,  which  in  reality  are  the  gems  of  this 
genus,  and  include  some  of  the  rarer  species  that 
are  none  too  plentiful  at  the  present  time.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience,  for  reference,  and  more 
particularly  for  dealing  with  the  cultural  re- 
quirements of  the  species,  I  have  roughly  grouped 
them  under  distinct  heads  in  the  following 
order  :  1,  moisture-loving  ;  '2,  alpine  ;  3,  her- 
baceous ;  and  4,  florists'  kinds.  The  first  group 
has   its    representative    in    the    accompanying 


The  Rockwooii  Lily  {Ranunculus  Lyalli). 


as  evening  falls,  of  a  fairy  garden,  the  large, 
bright  yellow  cups  of  R.  Lingua  helping  to  keep 
up  the  illusion.  R.  Lingua  is  a  semi  aquatic 
species  and  a  native  of  Britain.  It  should  be 
largely  planted  wherever  it  does  not  occur 
naturally.  It  requires  very  little  care  to  tho- 
roughly establish  it,  although  well  repaying  any 
extra  trouble  taken  with  it.  In  shallow  water 
never  more  than  a  foot  in  depth  at  most  it 
will  be  found  quite  at  home,  and  even  on  the 
edges  of  large  watercourses  or  lakes  it  may  be 
established  with  fine  eft'ect.  Its  large  handsome 
flowers  are  a  welcome  change  to  what  is  too 
often  a  dreary  waste.  It  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance on  the  banks  of  the  historic  Kelvin. 

On  the  margins  of  ponds  or  rivers  it  may  be 
intermixed  with  such  as  R,  aconitifolius  and 
the  better  forms  of  R.  acris,  as  also  the  nearly 
allied  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris)aud  the 
various  species  of  Globe  Flowers,  all  of  which 
are  showy  and  suitable  for  such  positions.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  reason  why  a  large  and  beau- 
tifully natural  flower  garden  should  not  be  made 
on  the  water  edge  as  charming  and  interesting 

*  Drawn  for  The  Gaiiden  at  Gravetye  Manor  by 
LI.  G.  Moou.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume 
Sovereyus. 


plate ;  the  second  includes  those,  mostly  of  dwarf 
habit,  from  the  higher  mountain-ranges,  such 
as  glacialis,  alpestris,  &c.  ;  the  third,  those  of 
taller  growth,  that  renders  them  more  suitable 
for  the  herbaceous  border ;  while  the  fourth 
embraces  all  those  varieties  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  R.  asiaticus,  and  which  now  play 
an  important  part  in  the  embellishment  of  our 
gardens  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

MOISTDRE  LOVING   SpEOIES. 

Ranunculus  aquatilis. — This,  perhaps  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  our  a<iuatic  weeds,  is  found  .in 
abundance  in  many  parts  of  Britain — in  ponds,  or 
on  wet,  marshy  ground.  The  broad  sheets  of  its 
pure  white  blossoms  are  very  effective  in  the  full 
sunlight.  It  spreads  rapidly,  however,  and  when 
introduced  into  small  areas  will  have  to  be  kept 
within  bounds.  The  plant  flowers  profusely  for 
three  or  four  months,  usually  beginning  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

R.  i.iNiiUA  (the  greater  Spear-wort).— This  is 
also  a  native  of  Britain,  but  by  no  means  so 
common  as  the  last-named  species.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  among  the  handsomest  of 
water-side  plants,  delighting  to  send  down  its 
dense  fibrous  roots  into  the  wet,  loamy  soil  usually 
found  in  our  English  marshes.  The  flowers  are 
nearly  or  quite  2  inches  across,  yellow,  and,  as 
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will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  plate,  are  pro- 
duced in  profusion.  In  heavy  soil  at  the  margin 
of  the  lake  or  pond  the  plant  grows  quite  freely. 
the  flowerstemg  rising  to  2  feet  or  3  feet  high 


Fionsts'  Ranunculus. 


The  plant  is  deserving  of  more  attention,  as  we 
have  none  too  many  of  these  summer-flowering 
aquatics.  I  say  aquatic  (even  though  the  plant  is 
strictly  a  water-side  plant)  because  it  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  pans  or  baskets  in  loamy  soil  if 
partly  submerged.  And  in  this  way  the  artificial 
pond  in  the  rock  garden  or  similar  place  may  have 
its  share  in  the  summer  of  this  beautiful  plant. 
The  artist  has  given  us  in  the  plate  a  genuine  bit 
of  Nature  by  his  happy  association  of  the  Water 
Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  palustris)  with  the 
Ranunculus  in  cjuestion,  as  pleasing  as  it  is  real. 
The  two  are  perfectly  happy  together,  making  a 
very  charming  picture  when  seen  in  good  con- 
dition. 

R.  Lyalli  (Rockwood  Lily). — This  is  also  called 
the  New  Zealand  Water  Lily  ;  but,  call  it  what 
we  may,  there  is  only  one  opinion  concerning  the 
plant,  viz.,  that  it  is  at  once  the  grandest  and 
noblest  of  its  race.  It  is  this  in  its  every  aspect — 
its  foliage,  its  flowers,  its  great  height,  in  all 
these  a  giant  indeed.  On  its  introduction  doubts 
were  entertained  concerning  its  hardiness,  but 
these  are  gradually  being  dispelled.  At  Kew  a 
plant  has  stood  out  for  two  seasons,  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  has  survived  the  winter  of  1894-5. 
Should  it  eventually  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country,  it  will  make  a  grand  object  in  moist, 
shady  nooks  in  the  bog  garden  or  similar  place. 
The  flowers  are  waxy  white,  with  a  cluster  of 
yellow  stamens  in  the  centre,  and  often  4  inches 
across.  Its  giant  leaves  are^  from  12  in.  to  16  in. 
across,  thick  and  leathery,  and  borne  on  stout 
petioles.  The  branching  stem  reaches  a  height 
of  3  feet  or  4  feci  in  established  plants.  Many 
of  the  species  are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  but 
with  this  remarkable  and  handsome  plant  there 
is  yet  some  difliculty.  This  no  doubt  will  in  time 
be  overcome.  At  any  rate,  no  plant  in  this  great 
genus  is  more  worthy  the  fullest  attention  of  the 
cultivator  at  the  present  time. 

Altine  Species. 

Under  this  head  will  be  found  the  best  of  the 
dwarfer  species,  the  majority  of  which  will  be 


suitable  for  the  rock  garden  by  reason  of  their 
dwarf  stature. 

Raxunculus  alpesteis. — A  true  alpine  plant 
of  about  4  inches  or  G  inches  high,  with  pleasing 
shining  tufts  of  dark  green,  roundish,  cordate,  and 
sometimes  trifid  leaves.  The  plant  usually  in- 
habits a  calcareous  soil  in  its  mountain  home,  but 
under  cultivation  this  is  not  absolutely  essential 
to  its  success.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
large  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
with  a  cluster  of  yellow  stamens  in  the  middle 
and  u.sually  produced  singly  on  erect  stems.  It 
is  a  fine  plant  for  the  rock  garden,  growing 
freely  in  loam,  peat  and  leaf  soil  in  about  equal 
parts.  It  should  be  kept  moist  during  the  flower- 
ing season,  which  usually  begins  about  June. 
Native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  other  parts. 

R.  AMPLExiCAULis  (Stem-clasping  Crowfoot). — 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  genus,  and,  happily, 
one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  The  plant  grows 
from  6  inches  to  12  inches  high,  the  latter  only 
when  well  established  and  in  good  positions. 
What  I  have  found  to  suit  it  best  is  a  compost  of 
peat  and  loam  in  about  equal  parts,  planting  in 
a  shallow  depression  where  it  is  always  moist. 
This  species  and  parnassifolius  are  excellent  com- 
panions for  Corydalis  nobilis  and  the  Dentarias, 
and  under  these  conditions  they  grow  freely. 
The  flowers,  produced  several  on  a  stem  in  the 
early  spring  months,  are  of  a  glistening  white, 
with  yellow  centre.  Seeds  are  frequently  pro- 
duced, and  a  good  stock  may  soon  be  raised. 
I  have  often  seen  this  plant  on  a  very  dry  bit 
of  rockery,  but  in  such  places  the  plant  only 
exists,  and  would  be  infinitely  better  suited  in 
the  drier  portions  of  the  bog  garden  or  with  the 
plants  above-named.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of 
Europe,  Provence,  Apennines,  Iceland,  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  always  in  high, 
moist,  rocky  situations.  Under  cultivation  mois- 
ture seems  essential. 

R.  ANEMONOIDES. — Another  true  alpine,  often 
not  more  than  3  inches  in  height  though  when 


Eaniinculus  glacialis. 


well  established  in  favourable  positions  it  may 
sometimes  be  double  that  height.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  dwarf-growing  species  require  some 
time  to  become  established,  and  for  this  reason 
care  should  be  taken  to  plant  them  in  positions 
and  material  best  calculated  to  make  them  a 
success,    and   then   allow   them   to  develop  and 


display  their  charms.  The  species  under  notice 
is  one  of  these.  This  in  some  degree  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  very  small  pieces  obtainable ;  but 
when  well  established  it  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing plants  of  the  rock  garden.  What  it  appears 
to  love  best  of  all  is  a  deep  fissure  of  very 
gritty  loam,  with  leaves  and  peat,  the  latter  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  helpful  in  securing  in 
summer-time  a  condition  of  coolness  that  many  of 
these  tiny  mountain  plants  delight  in.  Many  of 
the  kinds  are  greatly  assisted  by  planting  their 
roots  in  contact  with  pieces  of  sandstone  rock 
placed  just  below  the  surface.  A  tuft  of  this 
plant,  or,  better  still,  a  group  in  early  spring  in 
flower  constitutes  one  of  the  choicest  bits  of  any 
rock  garden  flora.  The  flowers  are  each  about  IJ 
inches  across  or  nearly  so,  and  are  white,  tinted 
with  rose  pink,  thus  forming  an  exquisite  mix- 
ture. The  charming  little  plant  inhabits  the 
Styrian  Alps,  Tyrol,  &c. 

R.  GLACIALIS. — As  may  be  inferred  by  its 
specific  name,  this  species  inhabits  the  loftiest 
mountain  ranges  near  the  limits  of  the  eternal 
snow.  The  plant  grows  about  4  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  fleshy  and  of  a  dark  green  hue,  the 
upper  ones  sometimes  covered  with  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  reddish  hue  suffused  with  purple, 
and  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  their  very 
hairy  calyx.  The  plant  succeeds  best  on  the  higher 
and  more  exposed  parts  of  the  rock  garden  in  gritty 
loamy  soil,  and  should  be  kept  moist  during  the 
summer.  It  is  quite  probable  that  under  culti- 
vation the  above  plant  would  succeed  best  in 
quite  moist  spots,  as  from  its  position  in  its 
mountain  home  it  must  be  daily  supplied  for 
months  with  moisture  from  the  melting  snow. 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  European  mountains  gener- 
ally. 

R.  GRAMiNEUS  (Grassy  Crowfoot). — This  species 
is  scarcely  an  alpine,  but  is  included  in  this  group 
by  reason  of  its  dwarf  habit.  It  is  about  1  foot 
high,  and  is  usually  surmounted  by  two  or  three 
flowers  of  a  bright  yellow.  It  is  better  suited  for 
the  woodland  or  wild 
garden  (as  it  does 
not  figure  among  the 
choicer  kinds),  and  for 
this  reason  I  briefly 
refer  to  it  here.  The 
plant  is  sometimes 
found  in  Wales  in  the 
higher  pastures,  but 
always  in  dry  ground. 
A  native  also  of  South- 
ern Europe. 

R.  MONTANUs  (Moun- 
tain Crowfoot). — This 
species  is  of  very  easy 
culture  in  cool,  shady 
places  in  ordinary 
sandy  loam.  The  plant 
grows  about  6  inches 
high  and  has  bright 
yellow  flowers,  each 
about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across. 
The  flowers  are  borne 
singly  on  the  some- 
what downy  stem, 
but  near  the  base  the 
pubescent  character  is 
absent.  This  species 
may  be  freely  increased 
by  division  and  also  by 
seed,  and  may  readily 
be  established  in  moist 
Grass  or  similar  spots 
in  the  garden.  Native 
of  mountains  of  Eu- 
rope. 

R.     PARNASSIFOLItTS 

(Parnassia-leaved  Crowfoot).  —  This  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  of  the  dwarf  alpine  kinds, 
and  is  not  to  ba  confoundel  with  any  other. 
Inhabiting  high  elevations  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  it  is  generally  found  in  granitic  or 
calcareous  soils  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  con- 
tiguous to  perpetual   snow.     The    thick,  entire. 
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somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves  are  very  distinct. 
The  flowers  are  snowy  white,  about  the  fize  of 
those  of  R.  amplexicaulis,  and  are  produced 
several  on  stems  about  6  inches  high.  This  species 
may  be  grown  quite  successfully  in  moist,  loamy 
soil  in  the  rock  garden  in  much  the  same  way  as 
recommended  for  R.  anemonoides. 

R.  PYREN.EUS  (Pyrenean  Crowfoot). — A  distinct 
species,  attaining  to  nearly  a  foot  in  height  and 
inhabiting  the  highest  of  the  European  Alps,  more 
particularly  the  Pyrenees,  where  it  abounds  near 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  leaves  are 
either  lance  shaped  or  linear,  with  the  scapes 
downy  at  the  top.  R.  plantagineus  from  the 
Piedmontese  Alps,  and  R.  bupleurifolius,  usually 
found  in  moist  valleys  in  the  Pyrenees  always  at 
a  much  lower  altitude,  are  varieties  of  this 
species.  All  have  white  flowers,  which  appear  in 
May  and  continue  to  July,  and  are  of  very  easy 
culture,  though  perhaps  second-rate  in  value. 

R.  PEDATCS  (Pedate  Crowfoot). — A  yellow- 
flowered  species  about  1  foot  high,  and  rather 
abundantly  distributed  in  parts  of  Hungary,  Tar- 
tary,  and  about  the  river  Volga,  in  Siberia. 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  the  radical  ones  stalked  ; 
flower-stem  erect,  with  from  three  to  five  flowers. 

R.  RFT-EFOLius  (Rue-lcavcd  Crowfoot). — An- 
other species  from  the  higher  Alps.  In  common 
with  the  other  species  from  these  high  elevations, 
this  one  is  only  some  4  inches  or  6  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  pinnately  lobed  and  the  stem 
usually  one-flowered.  In  the  plants  I  have  seen 
the  blooms  are  white,  but  I  notice  the  flowers  are 
described  as  yellow  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
ing." In  "Alpine  Flowers"  they  are  also  de- 
scribed as  "  pretty  white  flowers  with  orange 
centres,"  and  this  entirely  agrees  with  the  plants 
I  have  grown  from  time  to  time.  The  plant  is 
easily  grown  in  moist  gritty  loam  either  in  pots 
or  in  the  rock  garden.  In  the  latter  it  should  be 
given  a  position  and  soil  similar  to  R.  anemon- 
oides, taking  care  to  keep  the  plants  fairly  moist 
through  the  growing  season. 

R.  scuT.VTUS  (Shield-leaved  Crowfoot). — A  dis- 
tinct species  with  large  yellow  flowers  and  large, 
very  smooth,  kidney-shaped,  erenate  leaves.  A 
distinctive  feature  of  this  plant  is  that  it  is  with- 
out radical  leaves,  and  in  this  particular  differs 
from  those  most  nearly  allied,  such  as  hybridus, 
brevifolius,  Thora,  &c.  The  stem  leaves  are 
sessile  with  the  lower  ones  clasping  the  stem.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  mountain  woods  of  Hungary  and 
grows  nearly  1  foot  high. 

R.  Secuieri  (Seguier's  Crowfoot). — This  species 
grows  about  6  inches  high,  with  three-parted 
leaves,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  glacialis  and  al  pes- 
tris,  though  widely  distinct  from  either.  Usually 
the  flowers  are  solitary  and  rarely  as  many  as  two 
or  three  on  each  stem,  which  is  erect.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  with  distinctly  rounded  petals. 
Native  of  the  Alps  of  Provence,  Piedmont,  and 
Carniola  in  rocky  fissures. 

R.  Thora  (Venom  Crowfoot).— The  roots  of 
this  species  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  acrid  and 
poisonous,  and  formerly  used  by  the  Swiss  hunters 
of  wild  beasts  to  poison  their  darts.  It  is  a  yellow- 
flowered  species  closely  related  to  R.  scutatus, 
but  differing  from  it  in  always  producing  long- 
stalked  and  very  smooth  radical  leaves.  Both 
these  kinds  require  room  to  develop  their  roots, 
and  are  of  easy  culture  in  moist  loamy  soil  with 
plenty  of  grit  added.  These  two  as  well  as  those 
cited  under  R.  scutatus  are  more  vigorous  in  their 
growth  than  many  of  the  species  from  the  higher 
Alps,  and  for  this  reason  a  goodly  depth  of  soil 
should  be  given  them.  R.  Thora  is  distributed 
through  Switzerland,  Austria,  (ireece,  the  Carpa- 
thian and  other  mountains  on  rocks  and  in  pas- 
tures always  near  the  snowline. 

The  above  will  be  found  among  the  bi'st  of 
the  alpine  species  for  growing  in  the  rock  garden 
or  in  positions  suggested.  In  those  gardens 
where  the  choicer  kinds  are  already  established, 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  rai.se  seedlings, 
and  in  this  way  to  form  a  little  colony  or  group 
where  they  may  be  seen  to  better  advantage.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  cultivator  in  England,  (jr  in- 


deed generally  in  the  lowlands,  many  species 
are  only  obtainable  when  in  flower,  and  digging 
them  up  in  this  condition  sadly  mars  the  chances 
of  establishing  the  rarer  species.  But  once  es- 
tablished they  present  very  little  difficulty,  and 
many  kinds  are  most  charming  when  in  flower 


cow  manure  that  has  been  laid  aside  for  at  least 
six  months  will  be  best,  on  account  of  its  cooling, 
moii<ture  holding  nature  in  the  soil.  Trench  the 
soil  fully  2  feet  deep  and  work  in  the  manure  at 
the  top  of  the  lower  spit.  Throw  the  soil  up 
quits  roughly,  so  that  frost  and  air  may  break  it 
down.     In  February,  if  the  weather  is  open,  level 


The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  as  soon  as  ripe  i  j.|^g  ground  with  a  fork  and  tread  it  as  little  as 
in  sandy  soil  in  boxes  or  pots  and  not  be  dis-  possible,  and,  if  procurable,  some  very  short 
turbed  for  a  full  year,  or  they  may  be  sown  be-  |  manure  or  old  potting  soil  may  be  scattered  over 
neath  a  thin  flat  stone  on  the  rockery,  but  near  |  the  surface  first,  or  sown  in  the  drills  with  the 
to  the  sides  so  that  the   seedlings  may   push    roots.     Where  quantities  are  grownit  is^best^  to 


forth.  Where  opportunity  offers  this  method 
is  better  than  in  pots,  as  the  seedlings  can  grow 
unchecked,  as  in  their  native  haunts.  Some  of 
the  species  seed  very  freely,  and  others,  as  am- 
plexicaulis, are  readily  obtained  from  the  dealers 
in  hardy  plants. 


Border  Species  and  Varieties. 


(Fair 
most 


Ranunculus  aconitifolius  pl.-pl. 
Maids  of  France).— Without  doubt  the 
charming  of  the  border  kinds,  growing  about  2 
feet  high  when  fully  developed.  But  to  attain 
perfection  with  this  plant,  it  should  be  put  out  in 
deep  loamy  soil  in  a  moist  position  and  not 
disturbed  for  several  years.  The  plant  possesses 
a  charmingly  neat,  attractive  habit  of  growth  and 
the  spray  like  manner  in  which  the  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  stems  fits  it  for  use  in  a  cut  state 
in  a  way  such  as  few  plants  possess.  The  plant 
is  very  freely  covered  with  its  double,  pure  white, 
neat,  compact  blossoms,  which  are  always  admired 
when  seen  in  good  condition.  Under  cultivation 
the  plant  always  grows  best  in  somewhat  holding 
soils,  and  if  moist  so  much  the  better.  It  is  espe- 
cially suited  for  autumn  planting. 

R.  acrispl.-pl.  (Bachelors'  Buttons).— This  is 
the  double  yellow  kind  frequently  seen  in  cottage 
gardens.  When  seen  in  a  large  group  its  rich 
yellow  double  flowers  are  very  pleasing.  It  is 
about  2  feet  high  and  erect  in  habit,  and  though 
pleasing  in  the  tone  of  yellow  seen  in  its  flowers, 
lacks  the  grace  and  beauty  that  characterise  the 
last-named  kind,  and  which  render  it  indispensable 
as  a  border  plant. 

R.  speciosus.— This  is  a  first-class  perennial 
border  kind,  though  the  plant  is  only  rarely  seen. 
The  individual  blossoms  are  as  large  as  those  of 
the  double  Mars^h  Marigold,  and  equally  eff'ective 
in  the  exceeding  richness  of  their  golden  orange 
blossoms.  The  plant  delights  in  a  damp,  shady 
spot  in  rather  heavy  soil  and  will  here  produce 
large  double  flowers,  that  one  might  be  pardoned 
at  first  sight  for  calling  it  a  Marsh  Marigold. 
The  habit  of  growth,  however,  is  quite  distinct 
in  the  two  plants.  R.  speciosus  is  of  semi-pro- 
cumbent habit,  and  rarely  attains  to  more  than  1 
foot  in  height.  It  may  be  increased  by  division  of 
the  roots. 

Garden  or  Florists'  Varieties. 
Ranunculus  asiaticus. — This  is  the  species 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  several  sections  of 
garden  Ranunculi,  which  were  much  esteemed  by 
the  old  florists.  They  are  indeed  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  garden  flowers  to-day,  requiring  but 
the  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules  to  grow  them 
well.  One  thing  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
if  we  are  to  succeed  with  this  charming  and  varied 
group  of  garden  flowers,  viz.,  that  they  must  be 
lifted  each  year  and  kept  in  a  place  secure  from 
frosts  if  we  are  to  retain  them  in  health  and 
vigour.  It  is  only  in  the  more  favoured  localities 
and  where  the  soil  is  light  and  warm  that  these 
Ranunculi  can  be  left  all  the  winter  in  the  soil 
and  with  safety  ;  and  where  this  can  be  done,  the 
roots,  or  "claws,"  as  they  .are  also  called,  are 
much  best  when  lifted  in  July  and  given  a  tho- 
rough drying  before  replanting  in  October  or 
November.  In  all  cases  this  enforced  rest 
is  highly  beneficial.  Where  the  roots  are  planted 
early  in  the  year,  say  any  time  during  February, 
the  soil  should  have  been  prepared  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn.  A  perfectly  drained  as  well  as 
light  and  warm  soil  is  of  chief  importance  ;  the 
soil  must  also  be  deeply  worked  and  well  enriched 
with  short  rotten  manure.     On  very  sandy  soils. 


plant  in  shallow  drills  not  more  than  2  inches 
deep,  pressing  the  roots  into  position  with  finger 
and  thumb  ;  then  cover  in  and  make  the  surface 
moderately  firm.  There  is  considerable  variety 
in  all  the  sections,  but  the  French  kinds  are  the 
strongest  grower^  and  are  wonderfully  free-flower- 
ing. The  Persian  kinds  have  somewhat  smaller 
flowers  and  are  also  dwarfer,  but  still  contain 
many  very  fine  varieties.  The  Turban  Ranunculi 
are  also  a  varied  group  and  contain  some  very 
richly  coloured  forms.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  them 
are  well  worthy  of  fuller  representation  in  our 
gardens,  and  furnish  a  rich  variety  of  flowers  in 
the  summer.  They  are  especially  suited  to  beda 
on  the  lawn  and  for  small  gardens,  as  they  occupy 
but  little  room.  When  we  consider  the  ease  with 
which  these  things  are  grown  and  the  wonderfully 
rich  and  telling  effects  that  may  be  produced  by 
a  few  beds  of  them,  it  is  surprising  they  are  not 
more  grown.  In  large  gardens  where  beds  of 
separate  colours  could  be  arranged  they  would 
produce  a  surprising  result  in  shades  of  rich  ver- 
milion, crimson,  pure  white,  yellow,  pink,  and, 
being  so  remarkably  cheap,  would  prove  quite 
inexpensive  in  the  end.  Like  many  other  members 
of  this  genus,  these  varying  hybrid  strains  de- 
light in  moisture  in  the  growing  season  ;  indeed, 
this  is  essential  if  the  flowers  are  expected  in  all 
their  brightness.  This  and  a  partially  shaded 
position  are  the  greatest  aids  to  ultimate  success 
in  the  cultivation  of  these  much-neglected,  though 
very  beautiful  and  easily  grown,  plants. 


E.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 
Earliest  hot-bed. — The  time  is  at  hand  when  the 
first  bed  of  fermenting  material  should  be  made  up. 
This  will  allow  of  any  excess  in  heating  to  subside 
and  due  settlement  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  January.     Those  who  may  have  to  produce  new 
Potatoes,  Horn   Carrots,  and   Radishes   in   April 
take  care  to  collect  leaves  in  bulk  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  if  stable  litter  has  to  be  used,  to  mix 
and  sweat  them  previous  to  using.     Beds  that  are 
made  up  hurriedly  with  fresh  littery  material  in- 
variably cause  no  end  of  trouble,  as,  although  ow- 
ing to  a  sudden  lowering  of  temperature   out  of 
doors  the  bottom  heat  declines  to  what  is  con- 
sidered a  safe  figure,  they  as  suddenly  rise  on  a 
return  of  mild  weather,  and,  in  spite  of  airing  by 
night  as  well  as  day,  growth  appears  far  too  soon 
and  is  weak  and  spindly.     It  is  astonishing  how 
gentle  a  heat  is  required  to  start  the  tubers  and 
to  maintain  growth  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
any  slight  deficiency  in  the  bottom  heat  can  easily 
be  made  up  should  sharp  frosts  intervene  by  build- 
ing up  linings  to  the  top  of  the  frames.     Still  it  is 
of  course  advisable  to  have  the  beds  a  foot  higher 
all  over  than  is  necessary  for  successional  ones  for 
February  planting.     The  great  point  in  building 
hot  beds  is  to  put  on  moderate  layers  of  leaves  be- 
fore treading,  otherwise  they  will  be  spongy,  and 
when  the  soil  is  thrown  in,  the  frames  will  sway  on 
one  side,  which  to  say  the  least  looks  very  un- 
workmanlike.    Let  the  linings  be  well   trodden 
and  beaten  with  the  back  of  a  five-tined  fork  afc 
frequent  intervals,  or  they   soon   collapse  when 
weight  is  put  upon  them.     If  in  a  few  days  the 
heat  of  the  beds  is  not  excessive,  the  soil  may  be 
thrown  in  and  when  warmed  through  the  tubers 
planted.     A  somewhat  light  loamy  compost  ren- 
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dered  porous  by  the  free  addition  of  spent  Mush- 
room manure,  and  if  not  in  very  good  heart  en- 
riched by  a  sprinkling  of  some  approved  fertiliser, 
■will  form  a  safe  and  lasting  medium.  Farmyard 
manure  in  any  form  I  do  not  approve  of  in  the 
culture  of  Potatoes  in  frames  and  pits,  as  at  this 
sunless  period  of  the  year  a  firm  and  consolidated 
stem  growth  cannot  be  secured  if  such  stimulants 
are  used.  It  is  easy  to  supply  the  roots  with 
liquid  manure  when  the  tubers  have  formed  later 
on.  A  depth  of  about  9  inches  of  soil  is  what  I 
allow,  this  being  increased  somewhat  when  the 
slight  earthing  up  is  given.  The  less  earthing  is 
practised  with  early  Potatoes  either  under  glass 
or  on  south  borders  the  better,  as  it  can  only 
have  one  effect,  that  of  excluding  sun  and  air  at  a 
time  when  those  important  agents  are  scarce. 
Planting  completed,  admit  air  in  small  quantities 
daily  when  warm,  as  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  steam  generated  and  which 
is  best  liberated,  otherwise  it  condenses  on 
the  sash -bars  and  then  drips  into  the  soil, 
which  is  an  evil.  A  few  words  must  be  said 
about  varieties.  I  have  tried  many  sorts,  but 
find  none  better  than  Ringleader  and  Puritan 
for  frames.  The  latter  is  somewhat  taller  in 
growth,  but  it  the  haulm  is  pinched  when  a  foot 
high  and  a  few  pegs  used  for  keeping  the  growths 
away  from  the  glass,  all  will  be  well.  To  follow 
Ringleader,  Sutton's  Seedling  does  well  in  frames, 
but  the  same  pinching  and  pegging  must  be 
adopted,  or  the  frames  must  be  raised  from  time 
to  time  by  means  of  bricks  placed  under  the 
corners.  It  will  pay  anyone  having  spare  ground 
immediately  beneath  a  south  wall  to  prepare  it 
now  for  the  reception  of  a  few  early  Potatoes  in 
February,  as  it  is  easy  to  protect  growth  from  all 
ordinary  frosts  by  covering  nightly  with  bags  or 
canvas.  I  do  not  advise  sprouting  the  seed  much 
for  this  early  outdoor  planting,  as  fometime=i  it 
gets  a  check.  If  the  sprouts  are  just  formed,  that 
is  all  that  is  required. 

Carrots. — In  a  one  or  two-light  box  elevated 
on  the  warm  bed  just  referred  to,  sow  now  seed  of  an 
early  Carrot  for  drawing  in  April.  At  that  time 
the  roots  may  be  thinned  and  used  for  soups, 
and  the  rest  allowed  to  swell  for  future  use. 
Some  still  cling  to  the  old  French  Forcing,  and 
while  admitting  that  it  may  be  ready  for  drawing 
a  few  days  before  other  sorts,  there  are  so  many 
finer  strains  of  early  Carrots,  that  I  have  for 
several  years  given  this  small  old  sort  up.  The 
one  I  rely  on  is  Webb's  Market  Favourite,  a 
stump-rooted  form  of  exquisite  shape,  having  a 
very  small  core  and  of  delicious  flavour.  Sown 
at  the  same  time  as  the  well-known  Nantes,  it  is 
ready  for  use  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  earlier. 
Nantes  Horn,  however,  must  not  be  ignored,  as  it 
is  a  brilliantly  coloured,  finely-flavoured  Carrot, 
and  may  even  do  better  with  some  than  other 
sorts.  In  regard  to  the  distance  between  the 
rows,  if  no  other  seed,  such  as  Cauliflower,  Cab- 
bage, or  Lettuce,  is  to  be  sown  in  the  same  frame 
9  inches  will  suffice,  otherwise  a  foot  must  be 
given,  or  these  quick-growing  subjects  will 
smother  the  Carrots  in  infancy.  The  one  great 
«vil  in  associating  Carrots  and  Cauliflowers  is 
that  the  latter  want  almost  full  exposure  to  the 
air  when  as  yet  the  former  are  in  too  young  and 
weak  a  state  to  stand  it,  and  if  once  young 
Carrots  become  stunted  through  a  check  they 
never  again  do  well.  I  sometimes  give  Carrots 
12  inches  between  the  rows,  and  sow  Wood's 
Frame  and  French  Breakfast  Radishes  broadcast ; 
the  joint  crops  then  do  very  well ;  but  where 
Radishes  are  sown  between  rows  of  Potatoes  in 
frames,  unless  a  very  short-topped  variety  is 
planted  and  extra  space  allowed,  the  P^adishes 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  a  failure,  the  Potatoes 
outgrowing  and  smothering  them. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Where  my  advice  was 
taken,  the  old  stools  were  well  surrounded  with 
long  loose  litter  or,  better  still,  well  seasoned 
Bracken  during  the  early  part  of  November. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  wet  weather  since  that 
date  the  mulching  has  become  saturated  and 
partly  decomposed,  rendering  a  re-mulch  neces- 
tary.     This  will  preserve  the  offsets    until  the 


return  of  better  weather  and  prevent  death 
should  severe  frost  occur.  Those  offsets  which  in 
case  of  any  contingency  were  severed  from  the 
parent  plants  and  potted  up  in  autumn  must  be 
examined  occasionally,  as  damp  or  drip  is  apt  to 
injuriously  aBfect  the  centres.  Remove  any  green 
crust  which  may  have  accumulated  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  pots,  and  sprinkle  freely  with  lime  and 
wood  ashes  to  dispel  damp  and  sweeten  the  atmo- 
sphere. By  no  means  leave  the  lights  off,  but  air 
freely  and  continuously.  J.  Crawford.. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Early  Peach  house. — If  this  house  was  started 
a  weeks  ago  the  buds  will  now  be  moving,  and 
fire-heat  may  be  given  to  raise  the  temperature 
5°  to  1U°  all  round.  A  low  night  temperature 
will  be  conducive  to  the  best  results,  and  the 
weather  must  be  taken  into  account.  On  cold 
nights  45°  to  50°  is  sufficiently  high,  and  during 
the  day  1 0°  higher,  with  a  few  degrees  more  during 
sunshine.  In  large  houses  or  with  trees  badly 
ripened,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  place  a  bed  of 
warm  leaves  and  manure  on  the  surface  to  en- 
courage the  sap  to  rise  freely.  At  times  it  is 
necessary  to  foice  trees  that  have  not  been  hard 
forced  previously.  To  such,  a  little  warmth  at  the 
start  is  of  great  assistance.  Trees  that  have  been 
forced  for  years  force  so  readily  that  the  above 
advice  is  not  needed,  and  more  moisture  may  be 
given  in  the  way  of  syringing  overhead  from  the 
start,  as  the  tiees  dry  more  quickly  without  any 
fermenting  material  over  the  roots.  In  syringing, 
avoid  too  much  steaming  of  hot-water  pipes,  if 
these  are  directly  under  the  trees,  as  the  buds  will 
drop  if  too  hard  forced.  From  the  time  the  house 
was  closed  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  very 
little  ventilation  will  have  been  necessary,  as  the 
little  warmth  obtained  from  the  sun  would  pro- 
mote bud-breaking  and  do  no  harm,  though  the 
temperature  was  higher  than  is  advised  above. 
But  with  increased  sun-heat  as  the  days  lengthen 
these  remarks  do  not  hold  good,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  admit  a  little  fresh  air  daily  to  sweeten 
the  atmosphere  and  dry  the  trees.  This  will  also 
strengthen  the  buds  and  prevent  them  dropping. 
Bud-diopping  often  occurs  at  this  period  of 
forcing,  more  especially  with  the  earliest  trees. 
The  early  American  varieties  are  much  subject  to 
it.  In  their  case  I  have  found  a  brilliant  summer, 
with  a  good  ripening  season  and  ample  supplies  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  the  best  preventive.  Pre- 
vious to  the  flower  buds  opening,  a  thorough  fumi- 
gating should  be  given  several  nights  in  succession, 
as,  though  the  trees  may  appear  free  of  green  or 
black  fly,  these  increase  so  rapidly  during  the 
flowering  that  it  is  well  to  take  precautions  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  so,  as  only  a  few  will  hinder  a 
free  set.  As  regards  moisture,  much  depends 
upon  the  weather,  and  even  when  the  trees  are  in 
bloom  it  is  well  in  fine  weather  to  damp  the  stems 
and  old  wood  with  other  parts  of  the  house. 

Flower-buds  and  setting. — In  advising  the 
removal  of  buds  before  they  expand,  I  am  aware 
I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  Many 
object  to  it,  but  I  fail  to  see  why  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  in  common  with  other  trees  should  be 
allowed  to  set  all  the  blooms,  as  it  greatly  weakens 
the  trees.  A  judicious  thinning  assists  those  re- 
quired to  set  to  have  more  room  and  is  conducive 
to  the  health  of  the  trees.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  away  bunches  of  Grapes  before  they  flower, 
and  the  Peach  bears  such  an  enormous  quantity 
of  bloom  when  in  a  robust  condition,  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  evil  consequences  if  moderate  thinning 
is  resorted  to,  removing  thickly  placed  flower- 
buds  and  doing  the  work  in  a  careful  manner.  In 
the  case  of  kinds  which  drop  badly,  as  Early 
Alexander,  it  may  not  ba  wise  to  thin,  as  often 
the  fruits  of  these  kinds  set  on  the  back  buds  or 
thos-e  on  the  small  spray,  the  larger  buds  or  those 
on  strong  wood  failing  to  set  freely.  With  re- 
gard to  setting  the  fruits,  the  chief  care  is  to 
avoid  fluctuations  of  temperature,  and  with  early 
trees  it  is  necessary  to  fertilise  the  bloom  to  dis- 
tribute the  pollen,  doing  the  work  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day.     I  find  the  best  distributor  is  a 


rabbit's  tail,  as  it  can  be  used  more  lightly  than  a 
camel's  hair  brush.  Many  good  cultivators  advise 
a  dry,  airy  temperature  during  the  petting  period. 
I  do  not,  as  long  as  the  trees  are  dry  at  the  time 
named.  By  freely  damping  the  floors,  walls,  and 
boles  of  the  trees  a  much  better  growth  is  secured 
with  freedom  from  red  spider  and  green-fly.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  advise  overhead  syringing  when 
in  bloom,  but  I  think  injury  is  often  caused  and 
bud-dropping  brought  on  by  excessive  dryness. 
Thoroughly  watering  the  borders  at  the  start  should 
tide  them  over  the  flowering  period,  but  in  case 
water  is  necessary  or  the  roots  close  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  it  is  well  to  water  before  the  bloom 
expands,  giving  tepid  water  in  liberal  quantities. 

Succession  houses. — Pruning,  cleansing  and 
preparing  for  the  succession  crop  will  now  be  the 
principal  work  in  this  department.  As  regards 
pruning,  there  should  be  no  delay.  I  always  en- 
deavour to  get  all  my  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
in  condition  for  starting  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
No  matter  whether  midseason  or  later  kinds,  there 
is  a  great  gain  in  doing  the  work  early,  as  insects 
may  then  be  got  rid  of  more  readily,  the  trees 
get  a  longer  rest,  and  one  may  use  stronger 
measures  to  get  rid  of  scale  before  the  buds 
swell.  When  scale  is  present  apply  Gishurst 
compound  freely,  using  the  insecticide  stronger 
for  the  old  wood  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  of  Gis- 
hurst to  a  gallon  of  tepid  water,  and  half  the 
quantity  of  Gishurst  for  the  new  wood,  using  rain 
water  with  a  very  soft  brush.  Previous  to  the 
cleansing  it  is  well  to  loosen  all  ties  from  the 
trellis  and  tie  the  wood  in  bundles  after  the 
pruning  to  facilitate  cleansing  all  parts  of  the 
house.  In  pruning  do  not  hesitate  to  remove 
gross  wood  ;  also  giving  ample  space  for  next 
year's  growth  to  develop.  In  the  case  of  large 
trees  that  have  filled  their  allotted  space  it  is 
necessary  to  shorten  the  terminals  and  thus  allow 
new  wood  to  spring  from  the  base.  As  the  season 
advances  it  may  be  neceesary  to  thin  to  the 
best  shoots.  In  replacing  the  shoots  on  the  trellis 
after  the  cleansing,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  tie  too 
tightly.  Though  the  ties  may  look  neat  now,  room 
must  be  given  for  the  wood  to  swell  as  the  growth 
increases,  and  when  in  full  leafage  the  shoots  are 
overlooked  and  gumming  follows.  In  cleansing 
do  not  omit  to  thoroughly  wash  all  parts  of  the 
trellis  and  give  new  ties  to  all  parts  of  the  trees. 

Late  Peaches. — I  place  great  importance  upon 
the  late  Peaches.  My  remarks  apply  with  equal 
force  to  those  parts  of  the  country  where  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  do  not  thrive  on  open  walls. 
Much  the  same  routine  is  necessary  as  advised 
for  succession  houses.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
renew  any  worn-out  trees  or  to  add  new  varieties, 
and  much  better  results  are  secured  when  the  new 
trees  can  be  obtained  of  a  good  size.  If  home 
grown  trees  which  have  been  on  walls  are  planted, 
it  is  well  to  lift  carefully  and  thus  save  the  crop, 
as  if  the  roots  are  preserved  and  there  is  no  delay 
in  removal,  the  trees  will  carry  a  fair  crop  the  next 
season.  There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present 
to  secure  new  material  for  future  planting,  as  the 
weather  is  now  open  and  the  season  as  regards 
planting  all  one  may  desire.  The  strongest  trees 
are  not  always  the  best,  those  with  well-ripened 
wood  with  an  absence  of  coarseness  being  pre- 
ferable. I  prefer  what  are  termed  one-year-old 
trained  trees.  These  may  be  had  good  and  soon 
take  to  the  different  soil,  and  may  be  given  plenty 
of  room  during  the  growing  season.  After  the 
trees  are  prepared  for  the  next  season's  cropping, 
air  freely  and  do  not  allow  the  trees  to  suffer 
from  a  warm  temperature. 

Trees  in  pots. — Much  depends  upon  the  time 
these  trees  are  required  to  fruit.  With  pot  trees 
of  any  kind  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  from  trees  given  plenty 
of  time.  The  trees  may  now  be  removed  indoors, 
the  house  having  been  thoroughly  prepared  pre- 
viously by  cleansing.  If  repotting  was  neglected 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  case  of  large  trees, 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  doing  the  work. 
Severe  measures  in  the  way  of  restriction  of  strong 
roots  must  not  now  be  taken  if  it  is  intended 
to  force  the  trees.     When  trees  are  brought  in- 
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doors  it  is  well  to  examine  the  soil,  and  if  dry,  to 
give  a  good  watering.  Trees  in  unheated  houses 
may  be  prepared  by  cleansing,  pruning,  repotting, 
or  top-dressing,  as  required.  As  the  cool  house 
is  frequently  used  for  Chrysanthemums,  it  is  well 
to  limewash  the  walls  and  cleanse  paint,  to  re- 
move all  traces  of  any  green-fly  the  former  occu- 
pants may  have  been  infested  with.  Heated 
houses  may  be  closed  on  January  1,  and  the  trees 
will  not  require  much  water  at  the  start.  Once  in 
ten  days  will  usually  suffioa,  till  the  buds  are 
breaking  freely,  with  plenty  of  air  during  bright 
sunshine,  and  a  gentle  dewing  overhead  with  the 
syringe  twice  daily.  In  severe  weather  a  little 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  will  be  required, 
but  the  night  temperature  should  not  exceed  45^, 
with  10°  higher  by  day  during  the  first  month. 

Meloxs. — Those  who  have  every  convenience 
for  growing  these  fruits  will  now  require  to  make 
a  start  to  obtain  ripe  fruit  early  in  May.  Early 
in  December  I  advised  the  sowing  o£  an  early 
thin-skinned  variety  for  first  crop.  Such  plants 
should  now  be  making  fair  progress  and  be 
strong  enough  to  plant  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  so 
that  ic  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  house  for 
the  plants.  For  early  fruits,  pot  culture  is  excel- 
lent if  there  is  no  check  given  during  the  swelling 
off,  as  I  find  pot  plants  mature  the  fruit  much 
sooner  than  those  in  beds.  If  grown  in  16-inch 
or  18  inch  pats,  these  should  be  plunged  on  a  firm 
base,  and,  if  not  over  hot-water  pipes,  will  need 
fermenting  material,  such  as  manure  and  leaves. 
Melons  delight  in  a  high  moist  temperature  from 
the  start,  and  where  the  plants  are  too  weak  I 
advise  sowing  again  in  Sinch  pots  in  a  brisk  heat. 
These  plants  will  be  superior  to  those  named 
above.  In  preparing  soil  for  pots  or  beds,  allow 
a  fair  proportion  of  strong  loam,  some  decayed 
manure  and  bone  meal  with  old  mortar  rubble 
being  mixed  with  the  loam.  It  is  now  a  good 
p'an  to  sow  every  three  weeks,  as  by  this  means 
a  good  supply  of  plants  will  be  always  at  hand. 

G.  Wythes. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  CRISPA. 

The  number  of  really  good  Orchids  flowering 
during  August  and  September,  a  time  when 
they  are  useful  for  exhibiting,  is  not  large  and 
it  is  a  pity  this  fine  old  species  is  not  more 
generally  grown.  There  is  no  difliculty  in 
Its  culture,  and  although  the  blossoms  lack 
the  width  of  petal  desirable  in  Cattleyas,  its 
free-flowering  habit  and  the  number  of 
flowers  produced  on  the  spike  amply  make  up 
for  this  trifling  deficiency.  The  flowers  on 
various  plants  of  the  species  differ  widely  from 
each  other  in  colour,  but  each  and  every  one 
may  be  styled  a  fine  Orchid.  It  is  a  vigorous, 
free-growing  plant,  the  pseudo-bulbs  8  inches 
or  9  inches  high,  each  bearing  a  leaf  upwards  of 
a  foot  in  length.  On  strong  plants  the  spikes 
carry  from  five  to  eight  large  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  which  are  white,  the  latter  beauti- 
fully undulated  on  the  edges.  The  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  the  centre  one  a  good  deal  elongated, 
wavy  on  the  edge,  the  point  recurved,  the  front 
portion  of  which  is  a  very  bright  purple  with 
many  radiating  lines  of  a  deeper  hue.  The  side 
lobes  are  white  externally,  the  inside  where  they 
enfold  the  column  being  lined  with  yellow  and 
purple.  As  mentioned  above,  0.  crispa  is  easily 
grown  and  flowered,  but,  like  all  in  the  genus,  it 
requires  care  to  obtain  the  liest  results.  To 
get  good  growth  the  roots  must  be  well  looked 
after  and  kept  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  pots 
should  be  clean  and  filled  to  within  a  third  of 
their  depth  with  crocks,  covering  these  with  a 
layer  (jf  Moss  to  prevent  the  water  swilling  the 
finer  jjortions  of  the  compost  down  among  them. 
The  peat  should  be  in  rather  rough  lumps,  and 


only  the  best  quality  with  plenty  of  fibre  must 
be  used  in  about  equal  proportions  with  clean 
fresh  Sphagnum  Moss.  Charcoal  and  rough 
pieces  of  crocks  about  the  size  of  a  Hazel  Nut 
may  be  mixed  with  this  and  bedded  firmly 
about  the  roots  in  potting. 

The  early  spring  is  the  safest  time  to  repot, 
and  if  the  roots  in  the  old  compost  seem  fairly 
healthy  it  is  unwise  to  disturb  them  much,  re- 
laying them  in  the  new  pots  and  filling  up 
around  with  the  compost.  Bat  if,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  they  have  been  growing  in  a 
heavy,  close  mass  of  decayed  peat,  most  of 
them  will  be  found  to  have  perished  or  to  be  far 
gone.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  here  is  to 
wash  every  part  of  the  old  soil  away  with  tepid 
water,  cut  ofl"all  the  dead  roots  and  place  the 
plants  in  as  small  pots  as  they  can  be  con- 
veniently got  into,  watering  very  carefully  and 
allowing  them  a  little  extra  heat  until  new 
roots   are   produced.      The  same  may  be   said 


There  are  a  few  other  varieties,  but  the  above 
are  the  most  distinct.  They  are  all  natives  of 
Southern  Brazil,  and  the  flowers  last  about  a 
fortnight  or  a  little  over  in  good  condition  if 
not  wetted  or  kept  in  too  much  heat. 


OdontoglosBum  pulchellum. — Although  not 
so  showy  as  many  other  kinds,  this  elegant  spe- 
cies is  always  welcome,  the  pure  white  flowers, 
with  just  enough  yellow  on  the  lip  to  show  up  the 
rest  of  the  flower,  being  deliciously  scented  and 
lasting  a  long  time  in  good  condition.  It  is  of 
the  easiest  culture,  thriving  well  in  the  cool 
house  with  other  Odontoglossums,  and  never  get- 
ting out  of  health  if  reasonable  attention  is  given 
it.  It  is  a  restless  kind,  not  unfrequently  starting 
to  grow  again  before  the  flowers  are  past,  and 
therefore  needing  to  be  well  watered  at  the  root 
all  the  year  round.  It  soon  makes  nice,  well-fur- 
nished plants,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  to 
establish.  Pot  culture  in  peat  and  Moss  suits  it 
best.     It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  introduced  in 


Cattleya  crispa.    From  a  photograph  sent  bi/  Mrs.  Fraser,  Westfield  House,  Ipswich. 


of  newly-imported  plants,  but  healthy,  well- 
established  specimens  thrive  in  the  usual  Cattleya 
house  temperature.  C.  crispa  is  recorded  as 
having  flowered  in  this  country  nearly  70  years 
ago,  and  was  sent  to  Chiswick  from  Rio  by  Sir 
Henry  Chamberlain.  Among  the  varieties  that 
h.ive  been  described  and  figured  in  various 
publications  are 

C.  CRisi'A  Bdcuananiana,  a  fine  farm  named  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  J.  Buchanan,  of  Edinburgh. 
This  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  type  and 
has  a  broader,  flatter  lip. 

C.  ('Risi'A  DELirATissi.MA  bears  smaller  flowers 
than  the  type,  and  has  the  segments  pure  white. 
The  centre  loba  of  the  lip  has  a  suffusion  of  rose 
and  the  veinings  as  in  the  typical  form,  but  these 
are  very  faint. 

C.  CRISI'A  sri'ERBA  is,  as  the  varietal  name  im- 
plies, a  large-dowering  and  richly  coloured  form  of 
the  type,  the  blossoms  each  measuring  nearly  S 
inches  across.  This  varies  in  colour  a  good  deal, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  sub-varieties  having 
bean  specially  named.  The  most  attractive  forms 
are  those  suffused  with  a  soft  rosy-purple. 


1840,  the  variety  majus  being  larger  in  all  its  parts 
than  the  type. 
OdontogloBSum  crispum  virginale. — This 

chaste  and  beautiful  variety,  without  a  spot 
of  any  colour  upon  the  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  frequently  appears  among  imported 
plants.  The  forms  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  and 
in  the  width  of  the  segments,  but  they  are  all 
beautiful  and  as  easily  grown  as  the  typical 
kind.  It  was  first  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  of  Ilolloway,  in  1882,  when  it 
received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Scuticaria  Steeli  f]V.  G.  G.J. —This  does 
better  in  baskets  than  pots,  but  best  of  all  upon 
large  blocks  of  cork  or  pieces  of  Tree  Fern  stems. 
I  If  you  decide  to  grow  your  plants  in  this  way,  be 
sure  that  the  blocks  are  large  enough  to  allow  of 
the  free  extension  of  the  roots,  and  that  the  latter 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  any  time, 
more  especially  when  in  full  growth.  A  little 
Moss  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  plant,  which 
should  be  firmly  wired  in  position.  If  you  use 
baskets  for  the  plants,  you  must  form  a  high 
cushion   of   compost    for   the   bases   to   rest  on, 
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otherwise  the  points  of  the  young  leaves  will  still 
enter  the  compost  as  you  describe,  it  being  natural 
to  this  kind  to  grow  with  the  points  of  the  leaves 
downward. — R. 

Cypripedium  names.  — "Stelis"  (p.  463) 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  most  unaccountable 
blunder  in  his  well-meaning  remarks  respecting 
Cypripedium  names.  Ceres,  Fascinator  and  Medea 
are  rightly  enough  the  result  of  crosses  between 
C.  Spicerianum  and  hirsutissimum,  but  Mar- 
chioness of  Salisbury  and  Charles  Richman  are 
the  result  of  crossing  bellatulum  and  a  barbatum 
variety.  Undoubtedly  new  names  are  being 
constantly  given  quite  unnecessarily. — Reginald 
Young,  Liverpool. 

I  notice  there  is  a  slight  mistake  in  the 

note  I  sent  you  a  short  time  ago,  and  which  you 
published  in  your  last  issue.  C.  Ceres,  C.  Fas- 
cinator and  C.  Medea  resulted  from  crossing  C. 
Spicerianum  and  C.  hirsutissimum,  and  C.  Mar- 
chioness of  Salisbury  is  a  cross  between  C.  bel- 
latulum and  C.  barbatum  superbum.  However 
distinct,  C.  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  cannot  be 
more  than  a  form  of  C.  Charles  Richman,  which 
had  been  previously  certificated. — Stelis. 


SOPHRONITIS. 
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Anythikc!  bright  and  telling  in  colour  as  these 
charming  little  Orchids  are  is  doubly  acceptable 
during   the  short,  dull   days   of  winter   when 
everything  outside  bears  a  cheerless  look.     All 
the  species  are  of  small  growth,  but  they  are 
also  extremely  free-flowering  when  well  esta- 
blished.    The    species    upon   which   the  genus 
was   founded    in    1826    by   Dr.   Lindley  is    S. 
cernua,  and,  besides  this,  there  are  only   two 
distinct  species.     Their  culture  is  not  difficult 
provided  a  suitable  temperature  is  maintained 
and  an  atmosphere  free  from  fluctuations.   They 
thrive   in   a  cool   house,   such  as   is  usual  for 
Odontoglossums,  but,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, are  better  both  as  regards  size  and  num- 
ber of  flowers  in  a  few  degrees  more  heat  and 
also  rather  more  sunlight  than  is  here  afforded. 
For  newly-imported  plants  this  is  really  neces- 
sary, for  they  will  not  start  nearly  so  freely  in 
a  house  where  the  night  temperature    ranges 
below  55°.      When  received,  they  require  care 
in  handling,  so  as  to  keep  the  little  tufts   of 
pseudo-bulbs  from  falling  apart,  as  they  will  do 
if  roughly  used.     A  good  cleaning  is  the  fir.st 
thing  needful,   well  sponging  every   leaf    and 
pseudo-bulb    with  tepid   soapy   water  :    after- 
wards cut  away  all  decayed  parts,  being  careful 
not  to  cut  through  the  rhizome,  but  simply  to 
take  the  pseudo-bulbs  off  with  a  keen  knife, 
and  any  that  are  doubtful  looking  leave  on,  as 
they  are  easily  removed  afterwards  if  decayed, 
while    if  sound  they  may  break  and  serve  to 
make  a  better  furnished  plant.     Lay  them  out 
thinly  upon  a  stage  in  a  warm  house  and   spray 
them  daily  in  dull  weather,  twice  or  three  times 
when  bright.     The  tiny  pseudo-bulbs  soon  fill 
out,   and   commence  either  to  emit  roots  or  to 
grow,  and  must  be  placed  in  whatever  recep- 
tacles they  are  to  be  grown  in.     They  will  grow 
in  pots  on  the  stage  in  the  usual  way,  but  will 
be  found  to  flower  more  freely  if  hung  up  near 
the  light  in  the  small  pans  now  so  much  used 
for  Orchids.     They  need  only  be  large  enough 
to  take  the  plants  easily.     Allow  of  about  an 
inch  margin   of   compost,    which   for  the  first 
season  must  only  be  a  very  thin  layer,  or  even 
a  slight  surfacing  of  Sphagnum  over  the  crocks, 
which  ought  in  all  cases  to  nearly  fill  the  pans. 
After  one  season's  growth  this  may  be  added  to 
without  removing  the  plants  from   the    pans, 
and  may   be  the   usual    mixture  of    peat  and 
Sphagnum,  both  of  good  quality.     This  must 
be  firmly  bedded  around  them  with  the  dibber, 
and  if  trimmed  oft'  neatly  it  is  much  easier  to 
determine  when   the    plants   are   dry   than    if 


ragged  ends  of  peat  or  Moss  are  allowed  to 
stick  out.  The  plants  must  be  kept  fairly  moist 
at  the  roots  the  whole  year  through,  and  no 
great  variation  of  temperature  is  needed  summer 
or  winter.  The  only  other  care  required  is  to 
keep  them  free  of  insects  and  to  see  that  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  kept  steady  in  their  places, 
if  rocking  about  they  will  fail  to  root  into  the 
compost,  and  consequently  the  growths  will  be 
weak.  The  plants  often  push  a  few  fiowers 
upon  the  first-made  growths,  but  always  bloom 
more  profusely  when  well  established.  If  pre- 
ferred, Sophronitis  may  be  grown  on  blocks  of 
wood,  rough  pieces  of  Apple  or  Birch  being  as 
suitable  as  any,  and  in  this  way  they  have  a  very 
natural  appearance.  A  little  Moss  for  the  roots 
to  run  through  is  all  that  is  needful,  and  they 
must  of  course  be  firmly  wired  on,  the  blocks 
being  large  enough  to  admit  of  their  extension, 
as  mentioned  above. 

Soi'UKONiTis  CERNUA  is  the  typical  ppecies.  It 
is  a  very  small-growing  Orchid,  with  clustered 
pseudo-bulbs  half  an  inch  in  height,  each  bearing 
a  single  broad  green  leaf  only  1  inch  or  so  in 
length.  The  blossoms  are  produced  i.i  November 
or  December,  about  six  being  the  usual  number 
on  each  spike.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  scarlet, 
with  a  yellow  lip.  It  was  introduced  from  Riode 
Janeiro  in  1S26,  and  the  flowers  last  a  long  time 
in  full  beauty  if  not  wetted  or  kept  in  too  much 
heat. 

S.  GRANDiFLORA  18  much  the  best  in  the  genus, 
the  rich  glowing  tints  of  the  flowers  being 
probably  unexcelled  in  the  whole  Orchid  family. 
The  flowers  are  upwards  of  3  inches  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  bright  scarlet  in  the 
type,  with  yellow  markings  on  the  lip.  The 
flowers  of  this  kind  are  produced  singly,  and  not 
in  racemes,  as  in  the  last-named.  There  is  a  va- 
riety of  this  with  rich  carmine  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1837. 

S.  viOLAOEA  comes  from  the  same  habitat,  and 
was  introduced  three  years  later.  It  is  seldom 
seen  in  good  condition,  or,  in  fact,  at  all  in  col- 
lections, yet  it  is  a  most  desirable  and  lovely  little 
species.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  only  about  1  inch 
in  length,  fusiform  and  fluted,  and  each  bears  a 
single  leaf.  The  flowers,  which  occur  singly,  are 
of  a  pretty  shade  of  rosy  purple.  It  is  the  weakest 
growing  of  all  and  not  so  tufted  in  habit,  being 
on  this  account  more  suitable  than  the  others  for 
cultivation  on  blocks.  H.  R. 


MORMODES  LUXATUM. 
Where  many  plants  of  this  singular  species  are 
grown  a  good  deal  of  variation  will  be  found  in 
the  flowers,  and  all  are  worth  growing  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  structure.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  genus,  which  is  nearly  related  botanically  to 
Catasetum  and  Monocanthus.  The  typical  flowers 
are  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  with  a  band  of 
brown  on  the  lip.  There  is  also  a  white  variety, 
eburneum.  M.  luxatum  punctatum  has  small 
spots  of  red  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  M.  luxatum 
thrives  best  in  a  warm  moist  house,  and  the  plants 
ought  to  be  only  sufficiently  shaded  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  leaves  by  scalding.  They  begin  to 
grow  early  in  the  new  year,  and  when  the  shoots 
are  just  on  the  move  is  the  best  time  to  repot. 
Being  a  vigorous  rooting  kind  a  good  deal  more 
substantial  compost  may  be  used  than  for  some  of 
the  Catasetums,  and  I  have  seen  very  good  results 
by  using  a  third  of  nice  fibrous  loam  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  peat  and  Moss.  This  must  only  be 
for  strong,  well-established  plants,  smaller  ones 
being  planted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  only,  with 
suflicient  crocks  or  charcoal  to  keep  the  mass 
open.  The  pots  must  be  of  medium  siza  and 
should  always  allow  of  a  good  margin  of  compost, 
which  must  be  finished  just  beneath  the  base  of 
the  leading  pseudo-bulbs  and  arranged  in  a  convex 
mound.  This  repotting  will  only  be  necessary 
about  once  in  three  or  four  years  if  a  little  fresh 
surface   compost   is   added    annually.      After   re- 


potting, the  plants  must  be  returned  to  the  warm 
house  and  a  damp  atmosphere  kept  up  about 
them  by  syringing  between  the  pots.  Overhead 
watering  is  dangerous,  as  the  water  is  apt  to  lodge 
in  the  centre  of  the  new  growths,  causing  speedy 
decay.  As  the  young  pseudo-bulbs  begin  to  form 
the  roots  will  be  very  active,  and  plenty  of  water 
must  then  be  given,  as  often  as  twice  a  day  being 
sonietimes  necessary.  They  are  not  constant  in 
their  habit  of  flowering,  sometimes  pushing  up 
spikes  as  soon  as  the  growths  are  complete,  at 
others  resting  awhile  beforehand.  But  when  the 
growths  are  complete,  whether  flowers  are  showing 
or  not,  the  water  supply  must  be  curtailed,  and 
later  on  when  entirely  at  rest  only  enough  must 
be  given  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump.  At 
this  time  the  most  suitable  position  is  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  any  structure  where  the  night 
temperature  is  kept  at  about  55°.  The  leaves  are 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  scale,  and  after  these 
have  fallen  the  insects  secrete  themselves  under  the 
scales  upon  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  these  in  check,  as  upon  the  health 
of  the  foliage  depends  in  a  great  measure  that  of 
the  entire  plant.  M  luxatum  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  1842. 


Lselia  auperbiens  (St.  Joseph's  Wand).— 
This  fine  species  is  now  in  bloom,  one  spike  hav- 
ing seventeen  fiowers.  The  long,  bare  stem  tells 
rather  against  it,  as  it  is  only  in  large  houses  that 
its  beauty  can  be  seen,  but  where  there  is  room 
for  its  full  development  it  is  very  beautiful. 
Each  flower  spans  about  6  inches  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  rich  bright  rose,  the  latter  prettily 
undulated.  The  lip  is  similar  in  ground  colour, 
with  stripes  of  deep  crimson,  and  a  yellow  centre. 
L.  superbiens  thrives  well  on  the  central  stage  of 
the  Cattleya  house,  and  must  have  plenty  of 
room.  The  pots  must  be  fairly  large,  and  as  it  is 
nearly  always  growing  and  a  vigorous-rooting 
kind  it  requires  plenty  of  water.  It  is  one  of  Mr. 
G.  Ure-Skinner's  introductions  from  Guatemala. 
He  found  it  growing  on  rocks  and  in  similar  posi- 
tions in  1840. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  rosea. — Among  a  number 
of  varieties  of  this  well-known  and  useful  species 
this  takes  a  high  position.  The  flowers  are  fully 
as  large  as  in  the  type,  and  of  a  very  rich  tint  of 
rose  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  very 
pale  rose,  with  a  profusion  of  crimson  dots.  It  is 
a  native  of  Guatemala,  and,  like  the  type,  is  of 
the  easiest  culture,  thriving  well  in  a  cool  house 
if  kept  free  of  insects  and  allowed  plenty  of  water 
at  the  roots  while  growing.  A  sub-variety,  rosea 
superba,  has  even  larger  flowers,  each  measuring 
upwards  of  6  inches  across. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


EATABLE  CUCUMBEB,S. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against  Cucum- 
bers not  easy  of  removal.  It  is  true  immense 
quantities  are  eaten,  but  the  very  people  who 
like  them  the  most  are  frequently  among  the 
first  to  condemn  them  as  being  unwholesome  or 
indigestible.  It  is  possible  to  have  Cucumbers 
really  fit  to  eat  and  most  enjoyable,  and  equally 
possible  to  have  them  unfit  for  human  food. 
We  are  far  too  fond  of  big  things.  When 
Cucumber  plants  are  doing  well,  and  especially 
during  such  a  favourable  season  for  frame  cul- 
ture as  that  just  passed,  growers  are  so  proud 
of  their  crops,  that  they  delay  cutting  as  long  as 
possible,  and  the  consequence  is,  only  over- 
grown, comparatively  tough  and  really  in- 
digestible fruit  ever  reaches  the  tables  of  the 
owners  of  the  gardens  and  their  friends.  Very 
many  frapae-grown  Cucumbers  are  also  sold  in 
small  towns  and  villages,  and  seeing  that  the 
larger  they  are  the  more  readily  they  sell,  it  is 
not  very  surprising  that  they  are  left  on  the 
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plants  longer  than  is  good  for  them.  In  some 
few  gardens  Cucumbers  are  really  well  grown, 
and  are  sent  to  the  table  in  excellent  condition, 
but  more  often  than  not  they  are  either  bitter 
or  otherwise  second-rate.  Those  great,  limp, 
fat  fruits  which  sometimes  take  prizes  at  shows 
are  not  nearly  so  digestible  as  smaller,  quickly- 
grown  fruit  cut  when  yet  as  brittle  as  a  stick 
of  sealing-wax.  Market  growers  cannot  aflfard 
to  either  waste  time  in  the  growth  of  Cucum- 
bers or  to  leave  them  hanging  on  the  plants 
for  show,  as  that  takes  too  much  out  of  the 
latter  ;  consequently,  what  they  send  to  the 
markets  are,  if  eaten  within  three  or  four  days 
of  cutting,  perfectly  eatable  and  wholesome. 

As  a  rule,  market  gardeners  aim  to  grow 
everything  that  is  attractive,  the  question  of 
quality  not  greatly  influencing  them  in  their 
choice  of  varieties,  but  as  far  as  Cucumbers  are 
concerned  the  variety  that  best  pleases  the  re- 
tailers also  happens  to  be  very  superior  in  point 
of  quality.  In  Rochford's  Market  Favourite 
we  have  what  ought  to  be  considered  a  model 
variety,  yet  very  few  private  gardeners  think  of 
sowing  it.  It  is  neither  a  long  nor  a  showy 
Cucumber,  but  the  plant  possesses  a  good  con- 
stitution, is  very  productive,  and  the  fruits  are 
straight,  moderately  thick,  furnished  with 
spines,  of  a  good  colour,  and  particularly  good 
to  eat.  It  also  possesses  the  great  merit  of 
keeping  fairly  fresh  several  days  longer  than 
any  other  variety  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  I 
have  never  tried  it  in  frames,  but  feel  certain 
it  would  succeed  as  well  in  these  as  the  more 
popular  Telegraph,  Lockie's  Perfection,  Tender 
and  True,  and  such  like.  We  are  now  being 
offered  a  new  variety  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
between  Rochford's  and  Telegraph,  and  it  may 
be  this  will  prove  a  decided  gain,  especially  if 
the  quality  of  the  former  is  joined  to  the  well- 
known  good  points  in  the  Telegraph.  The 
next  best  variety  to  Rochford's  in  point  of 
quality  is  Cardiff  Castle,  but  this,  unfortu- 
nately, does  not  attain  sufficient  length  to 
please  the  ordinary  cultivator. 

Undoubtedly  the  quality  of  any  variety  is 
largely  affected  by  the  cultural  treatment  given. 
The  plants  must  be  in  good  health,  not  merely 
as  regards  the  haulm,  but  also  at  the  roots, 
and  the  fruit  be  quickly  grown,  or  otherwise 
the  quality  will  suffer,  let  the  variety  be  what  it 
may.  The  haulm  may  be  fresh  and  green  and 
the  plant  apparently  in  the  best  of  health,  and 
yet  the  root  action  be  faulty,  the  crops  suffer- 
ing accordingly.  Gardeners  too  often  try  to 
keep  their  plants  cropping  longer  than  they 
should  do  ;  whereas  the  better  plan  would  be 
to  work  them  hard  and  root  them  out  directly 
they  give  signs  of  being  exhausted.  This  is 
what  market  growers  do,  and  they  might  be 
imitated  with  advantage.  Instead  of  planting 
a  dozen  or  more  plants  at  one  time  be  content 
to  start  with  a  third  of  that  number,  and  to 
sow  more  seed  within  a  fortnight  of  planting, 
aiming  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  young  plants 
rather  than  to  have  larger  batches  at  one  time, 
with  inevitable  glut3  of  fruit,  and  later  on  thin 
or  insuflicient  supplies  of  inferior  Cucumbers. 
Young  plants,  however,  may  be  (juickly  spoilt 
by  faulty  treatment  at  the  roots.  Too  much 
manure  and  too  much  soil  are  the  cause  of 
innumerable  early  failures.  If  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  at  the  roots  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  the  aid  of  hot-water  pipes,  then  the 
very  earliest  plants  ought  to  have  the  benefit 
of  a  hotbed  of  well-prepared  stable  manure,  or 
this  and  leaves  in  mixture,  but  after  March 
there  ought  always  to  be  enough  heat  in  the 
house  to  obviate  the  use  of  bottom  heat  of  any 
kind.  When  the  roots  strike  down  into  a  mass 
of  decaying  manure  and  leaves  they  are  soon 


attacked  by  eelworms,  and  when  thus  badly 
galled  are  not  long  capable  of  supporting  the 
plants,  the  latter  eventually  flagging,  never 
again  to  recover.  Always  commence  with  quite 
small  mounds  of  soil  of  a  light  loamy  character, 
and  keep  the  roots  active  near  the  surface  by 
means  of  plentiful  supplies  of  water  and  weekly 
light  top-dressings  of  loam,  decaying  manure, 
or  even  leaf  soil.  Allowing  the  roots  to  descend 
freely  into  the  old  hotbed  material  saves  much 
trouble  in  ihe  shape  of  watering  and  liquid 
manure,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  all  the  same. 
Cucumber  roots  revel  in  a  moist  heat,  and 
should  not  be  smothered  by  either  too  much 
soil  or  by  the  sediment  resulting  from  a  free 
use  of  somewhat  thick  liquid  manure.  Nitrate 
of  soda  at  the  rate  of  about  half  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water  answers  as  well  or  better  than 
anything  I  have  ever  tried,  and  plants  in  full 
bearing  require  plenty  of  it.     Grand  early  crops 


rapid  and  quality  good.  Under  this  high  pres- 
sure speed  the  plants  naturally  take  up  and 
evaporate  much  moisture,  and  will  fail  quickly 
if  this  is  not  supplied  to  them.  Leaving  the 
Cucumbers  hai^ging  on  the  plants  an  hour  after 
they  are  fully  grown  is  a  waste  of  energy,  and 
only  those  intended  to  be  cooked  before  they 
are  eaten  should  be  allowed  to  thicken  unduly. 

W.  LiGULDEN. 


NOTES  ON  CELERY. 
The  past  season  having  been  a  tolerably  favour- 
able one  for  the  growth  of  Celery — at  least,  in  this 
part  of  the  country — perhaps  a  few  notes  on  some 
varieties  grown  here  may  be  interesting.  As 
hitherto,  Sutton's  White  Gem  and  their  A  1  (red) 
were  grown  rather  largely  for  the  earliest  supply, 
and  both  were  satisfactory,  for  they  were  solid, 
crisp,  blanched  quickly  and  produced  good  hearts 
with  little  waste.     White  Pearl  (Webb)  is  a  varie- 


Fair  Maids  of  France  {Ranunculus  aconitifolius  fl.-pl.).    {See  p.  502.) 


of  Cucumbers  are  sometimes  had  from  plants  in 
11-inch  or  larger  pots.  The  latter  should  not 
be  unduly  exposed  to  sunshine  ;  frequent  top- 
dressing  to  the  extent  of  piling  it  up  above  the 
rims  of  rough  fibrous  loam  and  abundance  of 
water  and  liquid  manure  should  be  given,  and 
the  plants  be  fruited  similarly  to  Melons,  that 
is  to  say,  be  trained  straight  up  the  roof  of  a 
forcing  house  and  the  laterals  heavily  cropped, 
stopping  beyond  the  second  fruiting  joint. 

High  temperatures,  accompanied  by  abund- 
ance of  atmospheric  moisture,  are  what  Cucum- 
bers should  have,  and  if  the  houses  containing 
the  plants  were  less  freely  ventilated,  there 
would  be  fewer  complaints  of  the  produce  being 
uneatable  or  unwholesome.  If  the  night 
temperatures  range  from  05°  to  70°,  and  seldom 
fall  below  7i">°  in  the  daytime,  an  occasional  lise 
to  90'  not  being  objected  to,  the  atmosphere 
never  being  allowed  to  become  parched  nor  the 
soil  about  the  roots  dry,  growth  of  crops  will  be 


gated  kind,  so  much  so,  that  really,  for  the  sake  of 
blanching,  earthing  up  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
after  the  stjle  of  White  Plume— introduced  some 
years  ago  with  a  great  flourish— but  avast  im- 
provement on  that  variety  in  every  way,  being 
dwarf  and  stubby,  with  plenty  of  heart  and  few 
uf  elef  s  outside  leaves.  It  appears  to  be'a  favourite 
with  judges  at  early  exhibitions  (August),  for  at 
our  local  show  it  took  first  prize  in  good  company 
and  numerous  entries,  and  third  prize  (for  not 
extra  well-grown  stuff  either)  at  one  of  the  largest, 
if,  indeed,  not  the  largest,  of  the  provincial  shows. 
Perhaps  novelty  told  in  its  favour  in  these  cases. 
To  follow  these,  I  find  none  better  than  Sulham 
Prize,  too  well  known  to  need  describing.  Pink 
Perfection  is  more  of  a  novelty,  of  a  beautiful 
colour,  extremely  crisp  and  excellent  in  flavour, 
but  the  variety  seems  as  yet  not  to  be  well  fixed, 
and,  moreover,  appears  to  be  of  more  delicate  con- 
stitution than  most,  being  inclined  to  scald  and 
damp  under  high  culture. 

Dobbie's  Champion  (Red  and   White)  are  large 
and  coarse.    For  winter  use,  Standard-bearer  and 
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Leicester  Red  bold  their  own  against  all  comers. 
Where  the  rainfall  is  as  heavy  as  is  the  case  here, 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  kind  of  Celery  that  will 
stand  against  it  and  keep  well  into  the  spring  ; 
but  for  the  latest  supply  I  rely  almost  entirely  on 
Incomparable  Crimson,  finding  it  later  in  running 
than  any  variety  I  cultivate,  and  besides  it  pos- 
sesses in  a  marked  degree  all  the  good  qualities 
expected  in  Celery. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  supply  of  a 
private  garden.  For  marketmg  I  have  no  doubt 
the  list  of  varieties  would  have  to  be  considerably 
altered,  larger,  if  coarser,  kinds  being  probably 
more  profitable.  Besides,  many  of  these  enu- 
merated are  so  exceptionally  brittle  as  to  re- 
quire most  careful  handling,  and  this  liability  to 
be  broken  with  rough  usage  would  undoubtedly 
militate  against  them  as  reliable  market  varieties. 
J.  R. 

Afew  good  Tomatoes.— Of  the  many  varieties 
of  Tomatoes  which  have  been  tried  here,  as  well 
as  seen  and  tasted  in  other  places  visited,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  The  Peach  is  far 
ahead  of  any  of  them  as  regards  flavour  and  for 
use  in  a  raw  state  ;  in  fact  1  grow  a  larger  number 
of  this  variety  than  all  the  others  combined.  I 
am  aware  it  is  but  seldom  grown  in  large  quantities; 
many  growers  do  not  even  know  it,  but  why  this 
should  be  in  an  age  when  so  many  Tomatoes  are 
partaken  of  in  a  raw  state  is  a  mystery.  It  is  also 
very  distinct.  It  is  small  as  Tomatoes  go  now-a- 
deys,  but  under  liberal  treatment  the  fruits  are 
borne  freely.  I  would  strongly  recommend  this 
variety  for  its  excellence  where  a  demand  for 
superior  flavoured  Tomatoes  has  to  be  supplied. 
Of  other  comparatively  small  kinds  Horsford's 
Prelude  and  Golden  Nugget  may  be  mentioned 
as  good  and  useful  for  the  same  purpose.  Of 
larger  kinds  for  exhibition  and  cooking,  there  are 
many  more  to  select  from.  In  this  class  I  have 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  Canadian  Express  as  a 
very  early  kind.  I  admit  all  the  fruit  borne  by 
it  are  not  of  the  perfect  shape  one  admires,  but  it 
is  an  enormous  cropper  of  fair  quality.  Precocity 
and  heavy  cropping  should  ensure  it  a  share  of 
attention.  Challenger  is  better  known,  an  ex- 
cellent variety  in  every  respect,  producing  heavy 
crops  of  perfect  shaped  fruit  (deeper  than  Perfec- 
tion). The  quality  is  also  very  good.  Duke  of 
York  is  another  kind  of  similar  shape  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  of  deeper  colour,  excellent  in  every 
way,  and  likely  to  become  popular.  Add  to  these 
a  good  strain  of  Perfection,  and  the  selection, 
halfa  dozen  red  and  one  yellow,  will  be  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes  in  private  gardens. — 
J.  R. 

Horse  Radisb. — It  is  very  instructive  to  learn 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Greenwich,  that 
the  chief  reason  for  our  importing  such  large 
iiuantities  of  Horse  Radish  roots  from  Holland 
during  the  winter  is  that  these  Butch  roots  are 
mild  as  compared  with  those  <if  home  produc- 
tion. It  has  been  generally  thought  that  the 
British  people  specially  like  that  hot  pungency 
which  characterises  slow-grown  Hors3  Radish,  but 
Mr.  Mason's  evidence  is  to  the  contrary,  at  least 
so  far  as  town  dwellers  are  concerned.  The 
roots  from  Holland  are  so  mild  relatively,  that 
(juite  a  large  quantity  can  be  eaten  without  any 
unpleasant  heat  resulting.  That  is  no  doubt  an 
advantage,  as  in  such  case  the  sliced  or  scraped 
root  shavings  can  be  so  much  more  fully  enjoyed. 
Roots  grown  under  ordinary  conditions  and  in 
rather  dry  soil  are  usually  intensely  hot,  so  that 
very  little  can  be  partaken  of,  and  many  who 
would  otherwise  eat  them  prefer  to  let  them  alone. 
It  is  evident  that  we  can  grow  es  mild  roots 
as  the  Dutch  if  we  only  try.  We  must,  however, 
have  deeply  trenched,  retentive,  and  highly 
manured  soil,  nice  clean  straight  young  stems  with 
crowns  attached,  and  dibbled  in  fairly  deep  in 
rows  2  feet  apart,  or  else  have  slightly  raised  beds 
each  having  three  rows  of  roots  1  ^  feet  apart,  with 
broad  alleys  between  so  that  there  may  be  free 
access  to  water  liberally  during  the  summer.  If 
there  were  sewage  li()uid  at  hand  that  could  be 
utilised,  so  much  the  better.     It  is  only  by  such 


high  feeding  and  abundant  watering,  that  these 
quickly  grown  mild  Horse  Radish  roots  are  pro- 
duced, and  with  our  immense  land  and  liquid 
sewage  resources  there  is  no  difficulty  in  growing 
the  roots  abundantly  at  home. — A.  D. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

"R.  H."  (p.  350)  writes  on  the  above  subject. 
He  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  correct  in  his 
statement  regarding  disappointed  exhibitors  and 
judges.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  and  I  have 
had  some  years' experience  at  horticultural  shows, 
that  those  who  impute  dishonesty  to  the  judges 
show  thereby  not  only  their  malevolence,  but 
their  ignorance.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  myself 
have  never,  either  as  committee-man  or  exhibitor, 
detected  evidences  of  partiality  in  the  decisions, 
and  I  believe  judges  to  be,  as  a  body,  as  upright 
a  set  of  men  as  can  be  found  in  the  United  King- 
dom. I  am  not  holding  a  brief  for  them,  and 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  they  considered  it  worth 
their  while,  they  could  fight  their  own  battle  ably 
enough.  Neither  do  I  uphold  them  because  I 
have  invariably  received  distinction  at  their 
hands.  I  have  once  been  disqualified,  by  mistake 
I  think,  and  have  twice  seen  a,  to  my  mind,  in- 
ferior exhibit  placed  above  my  own.  I  do  not, 
however,  on  that  account,  nor  did  I  at  the  time 
charge  the  adjudicators  with  favouritism,  but 
believe  their  judgment,  though  not  coinciding 
with  my  own  opinion,  to  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  unbiassed  by  partiality.  On  two 
occasions,  moreover,  I  have  carried  off  first  prize 
when,  according  to  my  estimation,  the  second 
priza  exhibit  was  superior  to  mine. 

Many  exhibitors  seem  to  think  that  they  cannot 
be  disqualified,  unless  by  malice  prepense,  and  are 
so  blinded  by  inordinate  self-appreciation,  that 
the  preferment  of  a  rival's  stand  to  their  own 
appears  to  them  an  evident  proof  of  disntegrity. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  exhibitors,  disappointed 
by  disqualification  or  by  the  non-appreciation  of 
their  exhibits,  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  on  a 
weak-kneed  committee  as  to  cause  the  latter  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  deservedly-popular 
and  fearless  judges,  and  to  fill  their  places  with 
local  men  whose  opinions  are,  so  to  speak,  more 
flexible.  This,  in  the  interest  of  horticulture,  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated.  Judges  are  wanted 
who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  disqualify  should  they 
consider  the  regulations  not  complied  with  ;  not 
men  who,  fearing  to  give  offence,  pass  over 
evident  breaches  of  the  rules  without  comment. 
Of  these  two  classes  of  judges  the  latter  would 
possibly  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
ownership  of  exhibits,  not  arrived  at  by  looking 
at  the  cards — a  breach  of  etiquette  that  I  have 
never  seen  indulged  in  hy  judges— but  by,  let  us 
say,  the  colour  of,  or  the  shape  of  labels  on,  a 
stand  of  cut  blooms.  They  recognise  the  stand 
as  belonging  to  B,  an  exhibitor  who  has  been 
winning  first  prizes  in  almost  every  com  petition  for 
which  he  has  entered.  They  are  inclined  to  prefer 
C's  stand,  but  the  unvarying  excellence  of  the 
renowned  exhibitor  dominates  their  minds,  and 
the  first  prize  goes  to  its  usual  destination.  It 
may  be  urged  that  if  the  system  of  pointing 
the  blooms  had  in  this  imaginary  case  been 
carried  out  the  result  would  have  been  different, 
but  this  does  not  follow.  The  inexperienced  judge 
may  be  led  to  place  a  higher  value  on  individual 
blooms  in  B's  stand  simply  because  he  knows 
that  they  are  B's,  and  he  cannot  forget  that  B  has 
the  reputation  of  staging  nothing  that  falls  much 
short  of  perfection,  and,  in  consequence,  a  bloom 
gets  five  where  four  would  have  been  sufficient. 
To  the  efficient  judges,  knowledge  of  ownership 
makes  no  difference.  TThey  are  not  afraid  of  run- 
ning counter  to  public  opinion.  They  base  their 
decisions  on  the  merits  of  the  stands  as  apparent 
to  themselves,  regardless  of  praise  or  blame  ;  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  impossible  for  judges  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  exhibitors,  except  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  committee-man  who  accompanies 
them  during  their  labours.     The  exhibitors'  cards 


are  usually  in  envelopes,  which,  when  a  decision  is 
arrived  at,  are  marked  one,  two,  or  three  by  the 
judges,  the  committeeman  then  opening  the 
envelopes,  and  either  affixing  to  them  distinctive 
labels,  or  passing  them  to  an  attendant  who 
carries  them  to  an  official  who  is  filling  out  orna- 
mental prize  cards.  In  some  cases  the  cards  are 
merely  laid  on  their  faces,  the  judges  marking 
the  destination  of  the  prizes  on  the  reverse,  but 
the  envelope  method  is  the  better.  Judges 
should  certainly  not  be  admitted  into  the  show- 
room while  the  staging  is  in  progress,  not  because 
their  presence,  enabling  them  to  ascertain  who 
are  the  respective  owners  of  the  exhibits,  would 
lead  them  to  a  subsequent  display  of  partiality, 
but  because  the  inveterate  grumblers  would  be 
sure  to  attribute  anything  that  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  suspicion  of  favouritism  to  the 
knowledge  gained  by  the  judges  by  their  in- 
opportune entry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
secretaries  and  committees  of  horticultural  socie- 
ties are  mostly  to  blame  when  this  happens. 
Judges  are  requested  to  be  at  the  show-room  at  a 
certain  hour.  The  same  hour  is  probably  adver- 
tised as  the  time  at  which  the  show-room  will  be 
cleared  of  exhibitors.  But  how  often  is  punc- 
tuality in  this  respect  observed  ?  I  was  last  year 
present  at  a  large  provincial  show,  where,  at  the 
time  announced  for  the  clearance  of  the  room, 
some  of  the  exhibits  had  not  appeared.  The 
judges  arrived  at  the  proper  time  and  were  kept 
waiting  in  the  hall  for  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
they  were  enabled  to  commence  their  duties, 
while,  ere  the  latter  were  half  completed,  the 
public  surged  in.  As  "  R.  H."  observes,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  keep  to  time.  Exhibitors  soon 
recognise  when  secretaries  and  officials  are  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  act  accordingly.  Exhibitors 
should  be  cleared  out  of  the  show-room  at  the 
time  stated  on  the  schedule.  If  they  have  not 
completed  the  arrangement  of  their  exhibits,  they 
must  take  the  consequences  of  their  unpunctuality. 
— S.  'W.  F. 

The  season  for  horticultural  exhibitions  is 

fast  drawing  to  a  close.  It  may  therefore  be  well 
to  look  back  and  see  what  has  been  gained  from 
a  practical  point  of  view  by  them,  and  that  we  may 
understand  more  fully  the  subject  before  us,  let  the 
pecuniary  side  be  leftout  of  the  question  altogether. 
Horticultural  societies  have  doubtless  done  much 
to  foster  and  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  all 
kinds  of  garden  produce,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  together  the  finest 
specimens  from  the  most  successful  cultivators  in 
the  kingdom.  They  have  also  done  a  great  deal 
to  hinder  the  natural  development  of  some  of  our 
most  useful  plants  and  flowers.  Some  there  are 
no  doubt  who  will  disagree  with  me,  but  those 
who  are  well  versed  in  showing  must  confess  that 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  carry  oft'  first  honours  at  somR 
of  the  leading  exhibitions.  We  will  take  the 
Chrysanthemum.  How  many  additional  hours 
are  spent  to  produce  a  single  bloom  fit  for  the 
exhibition  stand  ;  and  if  we  could  but  know  thi? 
we  should  then  be  the  better  able  to  understand 
the  care  needed  to  bring  them  to  that  state  of 
perfection.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  any- 
thing to  discourage  the  growth  of  thefe  lovely 
useful  autumn  flowers,  but  rather  to  further  their 
popularity.  To  show  that  emplnyers  as  a  rule 
have  no  idea  of  the  time  expended  in  prepaiing 
the  blooms  for  the  show  table,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  an  instance  or  two  of  their  want  of  know- 
ledge in  this  respect.  A  lady  who  was  looking 
through  the  gardens  here  a  few  days  ago,  and 
who  herself  had  a  very  large  establishment,  re- 
marked to  me  when  we  were  looking  through  the 
Chrysanthemums  that  she  had  been  reading  in 
one  of  the  papers  that  the  flowers  on  the  show 
table  were  curled  with  tweezers,  and  asked  me  if 
such  was  the  case,  to  which  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  explain  that  flowers  as  shown  were  specially 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  they  had  to  be 
"dressed  ;"  in  fact  most  flowers  were  more  or  less 
treated  in  like  manner  from  the  Carnation  to  the 
Chrysanthemum.  She  was  so  shocked  with  the 
idea  as  to  remonstrate  with  the  societies 
for    allowing  such   things   to   be    done,  express- 
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ing;  her  disappointment  that  what  she  saw 
had  not  been  grown  naturally,  as  she  had  hitherto 
looked  upon  them  as  being  natural  productions, 
not  works  of  art.  This  is  no  doubt  the  case  with 
many  employers.  They  see  things  on  the  show 
table,  take  a  fancy  to  them,  and  are  sadly  disap- 
pointed becavise  their  gardeners  are  not  able  to 
bring  them  to  the  same  state  of  perfection  as 
thof  e  they  saw  at  the  show.  Let  us  again  turn 
our  attention  to  the  production  of  fruit.  There 
certainly  can  be  no  artificial  surface  dressing  of 
these,  as  such  would  spoil  their  appearance.  The 
public,  however,  look  with  astonishment  on  the 
splendid  samples  staged,  but  they  little  under- 
stand the  amount  of  labour  and  pains  that  have 
been  spent  to  bring  them  to  that  state  of  perfec- 
tion. When  we  see  tanks  built  for  heating  manure 
water  to  a  certain  degree  to  be  applied  to  the 
hardy  fruit  trees  in  the  open  quarters  in  order 
that  the  soil  may  in  no  wise  be  cooled  by  its 
application,  it  will  then  be  understood  why  so 
few  are  able  to  compete  successfully  and  how  such 
splendid  samples  are  grown.  Again,  turning  to 
vegetables  ;  from  what  we  see  in  some  of  the 
monstrosities  produced,  it  is  evident  to  the  prac- 
tical gardener  that  a  great  amount  of  labour  must 
have  been  expended  on  them,  much  more  than 
could  be  afforded  in  the  general  run  of  places  at 
the  present  time.  Employers  go  to  exhibitions 
and  see  these  prodigious  specimens,  and  if  they 
happen  to  be  new  varieties,  maybe  will  want 
their  gardeners  to  grow  some  ;  but  mark  their  dis- 
appointment when,  instead  of  having  specimens 
something  like  those  shown,  they  only  have  one 
about  a  third  in  size  and  not  all  the  same  in 
character.  Exhibitions  have  done  much  to  en- 
courage this  sort  of  thing ;  but  are  gardeners 
benefited  thereby  ?  Many  unpleasantnesses  arise 
between  gardeners  and  their  employers  owing  to 
these  facts,  especially  in  establishments  that  are 
short-handed.  Exhibitions,  however,  have  another 
and,  in  my  opinion,  a  far  more  pleasant  side,  and 
this  is,  they  bring  gardeners  together  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  friends  meet  at  these 
gatherings  who  would  not  in  all  probability  see 
each  other  for  years  if  such  were  not  the  case.  It 
is  certainly  pleasant  to  meet  old  faces,  and  though 
we  cannot  all  be  competitors,  those  of  us  who  are 
out  of  the  running  can  congratulate  our  friends 
on  their  success  or  console  them  in  their  rebuffs. 
— H.  C.  P.,  Buxted  Pari: 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Himulus  Queen's  Prize. — Nothing  in  the 
Mimulus  line  that  I  am  acquainted  with  ap- 
proaches this  excellent  strain,  for  the  plants  are 
remarkably  dwarf  and  extremely  free-flowering  ; 
in  fact  the  seedlings  commence  blooming  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  through  the  soil  and  keep  on 
flowering.  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  being 
varied  in  colour  and  distinctly  spotted,  remind- 
ing one  more  of  spotted  Gloxinias  than  anything 
else.  For  a  damp  spot  I  know  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  them.  All  who  saw  them  here  last 
summer  were  astonished  and  delighted. — J.  E. 

JaBtninum  nudiflorum.  — Among  the  few 
hardy  shrubs  that  do  something  to  enliven  the 
dull  days  which  see  out  the  dying  year,  there  is 
none  which  claims  our  gratitude  more  justly  than 
this  Jasmine.  It  is  one  of  the  many  introductions 
made  by  Fortune  for  the  Horticultural  Society, 
which  have  become  as  common  and  as  well  known 
as  many  of  our  native  plants.  When  it  was  first 
introduced  from  the  north  of  China  it  was  con- 
sidered only  suitable  for  indoor  culture,  but 
now,  in  the  middle  of  December,  it  brightens 
up  many  a  street  in  the  suburbs  which  would 
otherwise  be  dreary  stretches  of  brick  wall. 
Although  it  is  destitute  of  foliage  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  this  deciduous  habit  in  a  climber  for 
small  houses  is  rather  an  advantage  in  this  damp 
climate,  especially  in  narrow  streets.  This  year 
this  Jasmine  appears  to  be  flowering  with  excep- 
tional freedom,  some  of  the  branches  being  com- 


pletely wreathed  with  the  clear  yellow,  scentless 
blossoms.  Perhaps  of  all  colours  yellow  is  the 
most  effective  in  dull  weather  and  in  dark  places. 
— B. 

Baxnbusa  Veitchi  and  others.— I  quite  agree 
with  "T.  '  (p.  459)  as  to  the  variegated  appear- 
ance produced  by  the  withered  edges  of  the 
leaves  of  the  above  Bamboo.  At  even  a  short 
distance  the  deception  is  well  maintained,  but 
I  cannot  see  that  this  defect  enhances  the 
beauty  of  an  otherwise  pretty  and  useful  plant, 
and  consider  that,  instead  of  thcfo  withered 
portions  of  the  leaves  being  beauty  spots,  they 
are  a  sad  disfigurement.  The  other  Bamboo 
mentioned  by  "T.,"  B.  palmata,  as  well  as  many 
others,  such  as  B.  aurea,  B.  Metake,  B.  falcata, 
B.  viridi-glaucescens,  B.  Simcnsi,  &c.,  all  with 
green  foliage  pure  and  simple,  with  variations  in 
the  depth  of  the  greenery,  the  width  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  leaves  and  the  habit  and  stature  of 
the  stems  and  wands,  ranging  up  to  IS  feet 
high,  are  much  nobler  objects  and  far  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  if  daubed  with  any  varie- 
gation, be  it  real  or  sham. — J.  R. 

Gustavia  pterocarpa.—  Gustavia  is  a  tropical 
American  genus  belonging  to  the  Myrtle  family 
and  comprising  several  species,  which  for  large 
stove  houses  like  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  are  valu- 
able both  for  their  fine  foliage  and  their  beautiful 
fragrant  flowers.  In  spite  of  its  relationship  to 
the  Myrtles,  it  is  a  very  difi'erent  plant  indeed 
from  them.  The  leaves  are  each  12  inches  to  18 
inches  long  by  one- third  the  width,  of  broadly 
lanceolate  outline,  deep  green  and  of  leathery 
texture.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  short  terminal 
cluster,  each  flower  being  4  inches  across,  with 
six  rounded,  elliptical,  concave  petals,  measur- 
ing individually  over  1  inch  across,  and  of  a 
soft  creamy  white.  There  is  a  large  cluster  of 
yellowanthered  stamens  in  the  centre.  The  spe- 
cies is  a  native  of  the  savannahs  a.nd  forests  of 
tropical  America,  and  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Linden  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mana,  in  French  Guiana.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree, 
over  50  feet  in  height,  but  it  blooms  in  a  small 
state,  as  is  proved  by  a  plant  from  5  feet  to  6  feet 
high  which  for  some  weeks  past  has  been  flow  ering 
in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 

AngrsBcum  eburneum. — Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Angra?cums  cannot  be  included  amongst  the 
most  easily  cultivated  of  Orchids.  To  this  rule 
A.  eburneum  is,  fortunately,  an  exception,  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  robust  of  all  the  species. 
Plants  imported  many  years  ago  give  no  evidence 
of  enfeebled  constitution,  and  still  flower  freely 
and  regularly  as  each  winter  season  comes  round. 
Like  most  of  the  Angra'oums,  this  is  a  native  of 
Mad.agascar,  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  Seychelle 
Islands.  The  leaves,  each  about  15  inches  long 
and  of  a  bright,  but  rather  pale  green,  are  re- 
markably thick  and  hard  in  texture  and  set  in 
two  opposite  rows  on  a  stout,  erect  stem.  The 
flower-spikes  have  the  same  erect,  stiff  character 
as  the  leaves,  and  carry  numerous  flowers.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  flower  is  the  large  pure  white, 
heart-shaped  lip,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
smaller  and  greenish.  The  flowers  are  fragrant, 
and  last  from  now  until  February  in  beauty.  A 
variety  known  as  virens  is  not  so  fine,  the  flowers 
being  smaller  and  the  white  of  the  lip  not  so 
pure. 

Veitcli  Memorial  medals  and  prizes.— At 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  on  the  20th  inst., 
it  was  resolved  to  present  the  Veitch  silver  medal 
to  the  following  gentlemen  in  recognition  of  their 
eminent  services  to  scientific  horticulture,  forestry, 
and  arboriculture,  viz.,  Mons.  Henri  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris  ;  Professor  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Boston,  U.S.A. ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
M.A.,  Curator  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Garden,  Dublin  ;  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  of  the 
Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith.  It  was  also  resolved 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  two  medals  and  two  prizes  of  £5  each,  one 
to  be  com|)eted  for  at  the  metropolitan  show  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  other  at  the 
northern  show  to  be  held  at  Ulverston.     Also  at 


the  disposal  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  two  medals  and  two  prizes  of  £5  each,  to 
be  competed  for  at  the  Jubilee  exhibition  of  the 
society,  and  one  medal  and  one  prize  of  £5  to  each 
of  the  following  provincial  horticultural  societies: 
Ulster,  Dundee,  and  Derbyshire.  All  communi- 
cations respecting  the  Veitch  prizes  must  be  sent 
to  the  secretary,  A.  H.  Kent,  40,  Doria  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W.,  not  to  the  Chelsea  firm. 

Protea  cynaroides. — Of  the  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  South  African  and  Australian 
floras  which  a  generation  ago  were  among  the 
most  valued  of  indoor  plants,  there  is  none  perhaps 
whose  disappearance  in  these  latter  days  one  has 
so  much  reason  to  regret  as  the  Proteas.  Whilst 
many  of  them  are  really  beautiful,  they  are  all 
more  or  less  striking,  and  differ  much  from  the 
common  run  of  greenhouse  and  stove  plants.  In 
many  gardens- especially  those  of  comparatively 
recent  origin— there  is,  on  account  of  so  much 
repetition  of  the  same  things,  a  certain  monotony 
in  this  branch  of  horticulture  which  the  inclusion 
of  a  few  old  things  like  this  Protea  would  do  much 
to  relieve.  P.  cynaroides  is  a  South  African  plant 
introduced  about  a  century  ago.  It  is  from  2  feet 
to  5  feet  high  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  its 
unbranched  stems  are  clothed  with  smooth 
leathery  leaves.  The  flowers  are  pale  flesh- 
coloured,  and  are  produced  (as  in  the  composites) 
in  a  large  terminal  head.  This  is  surrounded  by 
large  bracts  that  are,  perhaps,  the  most  orna- 
mental part  of  the  flower-head,  which  is  about 
6  inches  in  diameter.  This  plant  likes  a  peaty  soil 
and  plenty  of  moisture  ;  any  stagnation  at  the 
root,  however,  is  fatal,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  overpot.  It  requires  a  greenhou.^e  tem- 
perature. 

Senecio  grandifolius. — Perhaps  no  genus  of 
flowering  plants  shows  greater  diversity  of  habit 
than  the  Groundsel  family.  The  Senecios  include 
small  herbaceous  weeds,  handsome  greenhouse 
plants,  climbers,  and  species  of  almost  treelike 
dimensions.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  S.  grandi- 
folius (or  S.  Ghiesbreghti)  belongs.  In  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew  there  is  a  specimen  about 
12  feet  high  with  a  thick  woody  stem  and  a 
branching  top,  each  branch  of  which  is  now 
crowned  with  a  large  corymb  of  yellow  flowers. 
Regarded  either  as  a  fine-foliaged  or  a  flowering 
plant,  this  is  for  a  large  greenhouse  one  of  the 
most  striking  winter  bloomers  we  possess.  Its 
large,  coarsely  toothed,  oblong  leaves  each  1  foot 
to  li  feet  long,  in  themselves  render  the  plant 
worth  growing.  During  December  the  flowers 
(which  are  really  clusters  of  several  corymbs, 
measuring  together  over  1  foot  across)  begin  to 
open.  These  are  of  a  rich  yellow  and  remain 
for  many  weeks  in  good  condition.  The  species 
is  easily  increased  by  cuttings,  and  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  may  be  accommodated  in  a 
pot.  If  kept  longer,  however,  it  ought  to  be 
planted  out,  as  it  is  a  gross  feeder  and  the  striking 
proportions  of  its  leaves  and  flower  clusters  can 
only  be  secured  by  liberal  treatment.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  requires  little  more  than 
bare  protection  from  frost. 

Ilaxillaria  picta. — This  is  one  of  the  few 
species  of  Maxillaria  that  still  retain  a  certain 
amount  of  popularity,  although  the  genus  as  a 
whole  is  but  little  grown.  It  certainly  de- 
serves a  p  ace  in  any  collection,  for  it  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  easily  cultivated  of  Orchids,  buD 
yields  to  none  in  the  profusion  of  its  blossoms. 
The  flowers  are  now  at  their  best,  and  their  sweet, 
strong  perfume  renders  them  particularly  accept- 
able. It  is  not  a  showy  or  brilliantly -coloured 
Orchid,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  pretty  one. 
The  flowers  are  produced  singly  on  a  scape 
measuring  ,3  inches  to  6  inches  in  height,  and  as 
many  as  a  dozen  scapes  will  spring  from  a  single 
pseudo-bulb.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  soft 
creamy  yellow,  spotted  with  purple,  and  are  very 
much  incurved  ;  the  lip  is  white  and  also  purple 
spotted.  Fully  spread  out  the  flower  would 
measure  over  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  species 
should  be  planted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum,  and 
may  be  grown  in  either  pots  or  batkets.     The 
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latter  perhaps  are  preftrable,  as  they  enable  the 
plant  to  be  suspended  when  in  bloom,  \(hich  on 
account  of  the  flowers  facing  downward  is  an  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains, 
and  having  been  introduced  in  1832  is  one  of  the 
oldest  New  World  Orchids  still  generally  grown. 
It  requires  an  intermediate  temperature,  but 
where  that  is  not  available  the  warmest  end  of 
the  cool  house  will  do. 

Helmholtzia  glaberrima.  —  Although  at 
present  a  rare  and  little-known  plant,  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  useful  one  for  a  winter  garden  or  conser- 
vatory. I  know  of  no  plant  whose  flowers  remain 
longer  in  good  condition  ;  indeed,  they  more  than 
rival  some  of  the  Orchids  in  this  respect.  In  the 
large  temperate  house  at  Kew,  where  several  fine 
specimens  are  planted  out,  it  has  been  in  bloom 
for  some  months  past,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  flower  all  the  winter.  The  species  is  of  Iris- 
like habit,  having  two  rows  of  sword  shaped  leaves 
i  feet  to  6  feet  high  and  of  a  deep  green.  The 
flower-scapes  are  erect,  a  little  shorter  than 
the  leaves,  the  flowers  being  closely  packed 
towards  the  top  in  a  branching  raceme  a  foot 
long.  The  flowers,  which  individually  are  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are,  like  the 
flower-stalks  and  upper  bracts,  of  a  pure  milk- 
white.  The  species,  which  belongs  to  the  small 
and  obscure  natural  order  of  Philydreae,  is  also 
known  as  Philydrum  glaberrimum.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  but  its  native 
country  is  not  certainly  known,  as  it  came  over 
in  a  package  containing  plants  from  Australia 
and  the  Pacific  Islands.  It  is  most  probably  a 
native  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  robust  and  free-root- 
ing plant,  and  succeeds  much  better  planted  out 
in  good  loam  than  when  grown  in  pots.  A  cool 
greenhouse  temperature  suflioes  for  it. — B. 

Aphelandra  nitens  — Among  winter- flower- 
ing stove  plants  there  are  few  which  do  more  to 
brighten  the  houses  at  this  season  than  the  Aphe- 
landras.  Of  several  species  we  have  lately 
noticed  at  Kew  in  flower,  the  one  perhaps  which 
more  than  any  other  combines  the  beauties  of 
leaf  and  blossom  is  A.  nitens.  This  plant  is  a 
near  ally  of  the  better-known  A.  aurantiaca. 
It  is  a  native  of  Guayaquil,  in  New  Grenada,  and 
was  originally  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  through  their  collector  Pearce.  It  first 
flowered  with  them  in  186S.  The  remarkable 
leaves,  ovate,  6  inches  long  by  3  inches  wide,  are 
of  a  deep  vinous-purple  beneath,  but  on  the 
upper  side  the  colour  is  a  dark  bronze,  and  so 
glossy  as  to  suggest  its  having  been  coated  with 
varnish.  The  spike  is  erect,  7  inches  to  8  inches 
high,  and  terminates  the  branch  on  which  it  is 
borne.  As  in  all  the  Aphelandras,  it  is  made  four- 
sided  by  the'shape  of  the  numerous,  keeled,  closely 
adpressed  bracts  which  clothe  it,  and  from  the 
axils  of  which  the  flowers  spring.  The  corolla  is 
a  bright  scarlet,  1  inch  to  1^  inches  in  diameter, 
the  upper  petal  narrow  and  erect,  the  three  lower 
ones  obovate,  the  middle  one  the  largest.  A  group 
of  several  plants  produces  a  fine  effect  in  the 
Begonia  house  at  Kew.  The  Aphelandras  require 
to  be  grown  in  a  moist  stove,  and,  on  account  of 
their  propensity  to  become  leggy,  should  be  fre- 
quently started  afresh  from  cuttings.  Perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  grow  them 
with  a  single  stem,  producing  one  spike  of 
flowers.  When  in  bloom  the  flowers  keep  better  if 
the  plants  are  grown  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. 

Beinwardtiatetragryna. — Of  the  two  species 
of  Reinwardtia  in  cultivation — viz.,  this  and 
R.  trigyna  (both  also  known  under  the  generic 
name  of  Linum) — the  former  is  the  more  valuable 
as  a  greenhouse  plant.  The  two  species  are 
closely  allied,  and  more  than  one  botanist  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  they  are  merely  forms  of 
one  species.  The  characters  to  which  the  specific 
names  refer  (that  of  the  number  of  styles  in  each 
flower)  do  not  in  every  case  hold  good  ;  instead 
of  there  always  being  four  styles  in  R.  tetragyna, 
as  the  name  implies,  there  is  frequently  one  more 
or  leas  than  that  number.  A  better  distinction  is 
afforded  in  the  corolla,  which  is  larger  than  that 


of  R.  trigyna  and  of  a  paler  golden  yellow  ;  the 
pointed,  toothed  leaves  are  also  larger.  It  is  a 
common  plant  in  certain  districts  of  India,  and 
there  attains  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  4  feet.  It 
is  of  bushy  habit  and  suckers  freely.  The  leaves 
are  crowded  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  where 
also  the  flowers  are  produced  ;  each  flower  is 
2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  succession 
of  them  is  kept  up  for  a  long  time.  The  species 
likes  a  warm  greenhouse  or  intermediate  tem- 
perature, and  should  be  grown  in  a  rich  compost 
of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  silver  sand.  The  Reinward- 
tias,  besides  their  value  as  greenhouse  plants,  are 
interesting  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  plants 
the  cross-fertilisation  of  which  is  effected,  or 
rather  governed,  by  the  difi^erent  relative  lengths 
of  the  styles  and  stamens  in  diflerent  flowers. 
Primula  and  Forsythia  are  also  familiar  examples 
where  short  and  long-styled  flowers  occur.  By 
thus  hiding  away,  as  it  were,  either  the  male  or 
female  organs,  cross- fertilisation  is  almost  as 
surely  effected  as  it  is  in  plants  that  are  uni- 
sexual. 

Ansellia  africana. — With  the  exception  of 
the  Angrsecums  and  other  genera  of  closely  allied 
characters  (Aeranthes,  &c. ),  the  continent  of 
Africa  has  not  as  yet  supplied  us  with  any  large 
number  of  handsome  and  useful  Orchids.  Among 
the  few,  however,  a  high  place  must  be  accorded 
this  Ansellia,  now,  unfortunately,  a  somewhat 
rare  Orchid.  Over  fifty  years  ago  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  John  Ansell  at  Fernando  Po 
growing  on  the  stems  of  the  Oil  Palm  (Elais 
guineensis).  Dried  specimens  were  sent  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  who  named  it  after  its  discoverer,  and 
shortly  afterwards  it  was  introduced  and  flowered, 
a  figure  appearing  in  the  Botanical  Register  for 
1>S46.  The  stems  of  this  Orchid  vary  in  length 
from  2  feet  to  4  feet,  and  are  scarcely  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  finger.  The  leaves,  confined  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  are  each  9  inches 
long,  with  five  prominent  ribs.  The  panicles  are 
terminal  and  branching,  forty  to  fifty  (or,  on  ex- 
ceptionally fine  specimens,  eighty  to  one  hundred) 
flowers  occurring  on  each.  They  are  not  only 
very  handsome,  but  last  at  least  six  weeks  in  good 
condition,  and  this  at  the  dullest  midwinter 
season.  Each  blossom  is  2  inches  across,  the 
ovate  sepals  and  petals  being  pale  yellow,  but 
thickly  blotched  with  reddish  brown  ;  the  lip  is 
yellow  and  unspotted.  Of  several  varieties,  the 
one  discovered  in  the  Upper  Nile  regions  and 
called  nilotica  is  perhaps  the  finest,  the  flowers 
being  larger  and  of  a  deeper  yellow.  Coming 
from  low  levels  in  tropical  regions,  this  species 
naturally  requires  warm  moist  treatment.  It 
should  be  potted  in  fibrous  peat  and  a  little 
Sphagnum  and  given  abundance  of  water  when 
growing.  It  is  a  light- loving  plant,  and  the 
nearer  it  can  be  placed  to  the  glass  the  better. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION,  1895. 

We  thank  those  who  have  forwarded  photo- 
graphs for  their  kind  co-operation  and  the  many 
beautiful  things  they  have  sent  us,  which 
show  a  distinct  improvement  in  all  ways  on 
those  of  previous  years.  The  causes  of  failure 
are  usually  over-exposure,  getting  the  distant 
parts  out  of  tone  and  all  sometimes  black, 
overcrowding  of  subjects — too  much  in  the 
photographs,  with  consequent  over-reduction 
of  foliage  and  flowers. 

List  of  Awabds. 

Class  I. — Country  Houses  and  Flowee 
Gardens. — Miss  E.  WUlmott,  Warley  Place, 
Great  Warley,  Essex. 

Extra  Prizes. 

Mr.  Walter  Rossiter,  5,  Pulteney  Street,  Bath. 
Hamswell  House  ;  The  Terrace,  St.  Catherine's 
Court,  and  Prior  Park,  Bath  ;  Kingston  House  ; 
Upper  Terrace,  Hamswell  House. 


Mr.  G.  Fowler  Jones,  Quarry  bank,  Malton, 
Yorks.  Views  of  Condover  Hall,  Shrewsbury  ; 
Brodie  Castle,  near  Forres,  N.B.  ;  Sea  Park, 
Forres,  N.B.  ;  and  Cawdor  Castle. 

Mr.  W.  B.  M.  Patterson,  NicoUs  Cottage,  Moni- 
fieth,  near  Dundee,  N.B.  "Cottage,"  Long- 
forgan,  Perthshire  ;  Flower  Garden  at  Bowhill. 

Miss  J.  Allan,  Suffolk  House,  Duppas  Hill, 
Croydon.  Two  views  of  a  house  at  Rowfant, 
Sussex. 

Mr.  H.  Barber,  4,  Lime  Tree  Hill,  Matlock 
Bridge.     Stanton  Woodhouse  ;  Castle  Howard. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Linnell,  22,  Upper  King  Street, 
Leicester.     Two  views  of  Turvey  Abbey. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Woodward,  Flax  Bowton  Rectory, 
R.S.O.,  Somerset.  Arley  Cottage,  Staffordshire; 
Lyntesfield,  Somerset. 

Class  II.  —  Flowering  Plants.  —  Mr. 
S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Lanscombe  House,  Tor- 
quay. 

Extra  Prizes. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall,  St.  Nicholas'  House,  Scar- 
borough. Three  Vandas,  Astericus  maritimus, 
Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  Lilium  testaceum. 

Mr.  C.  Metcalf,  Mill  House,  Halifax.  Begonia 
Rex,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum.  Clematis  John  Ken- 
neth, Belladonna  Lilies  in  a  vase. 

Mr.  J.  Henri,  8,  Park  Villas,  Maidenhead. 
Dahlia  Guiding  Star,  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  Pyre- 
thrum Mont  Blanc,  Hoya  carnosa. 

Mr.  R.  Wallace,  Colchester.  Lilium  Parryi, 
Calochorti,  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rogers,  25,  Sloane  Street,  London, 
S.W.  Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  Chrysanthemum 
Miss  Rose,  C.  Miss  Anderson. 

Miss  Gaisford,  Offington,  Worthing.  Lager- 
8tra?mia  indica,  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.  Cassia 
corymbosa. 

Lt.-Col.  Kelsall,  23,  Waltham  Terrace,  Black- 
rock,  Dublin.  Campanula  isophylla,  Solanum 
jasminoides.  Spiraea  flabelliformis. 

Mr.  Walter  Rossiter,  5,  Pulteney  Street,  Bath. 
Polyanthus  and  Primrose,  Brugmansia  suaveolens, 
Moutan  Tree  Pa;onies. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Vasey,  Broad  Street,  Abingdon. 
Chrysanthemum  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Begonia. 

Mr.  Peter  Terras,  Markinch,  Fife,  N.B.  Pico- 
tees,  Rhododendron. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Gerrard,  The  Rectory,  Rathangan, 
Ireland.     Group  of  Sunflowers. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Kendall,  Gatley  Hill,  Cheadle,  near 
Manchester.     The  "  Plantation." 

Class  III.— Best  Garden  Fruits. — Mr.  J. 
Henri,  8,  Park-villas,  Maidenhead. 

Extra  Prizes. 

Mr.  J.  Miller,  14.  Fox- street.  Roth  well, 
Northampton.  King  of  the  Damsons,  Apple 
White  Summering. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Robinson,  The  Cedars,  Kingswin- 
ford,  nr.  Dudley.  Pear  Catillao,  Pear  Beurr^ 
Superfin. 

Mr.  Chas.  Seabrooke,  The  Echoes,  Grays,  Essex. 
Pear  Durondeau,  Pyrus  japonica. 

Lt.-Col.  Kelsall,  23,  Waltham-terrace,  Black- 
rock,  Dublin.     Apple  Kentish  Fillbasket. 

Class  IV. — Alpine  Flowers  and  Kock 
Gardens.— Miss  E.  Willmott,  Warley  Place, 
Great  Warley,  Essex. 

Extra  Prize. 

Mrs.  Selfe  Lson.ard,  Hitherbury,  Guildford. 
Primula  marginata.  Narcissus  triandrus,  scene  in 
alpine  garden.  Primula  denticulata  alba. 

Class  V. — Lawns  asd  Law^n  Trees.— Mr. 
Magnus  Jackson,  62,  Princes-street,  Perth, 
N.B. 

Extra  Prizes. 

Lord  Annesley,  Castlewellan,  Co.  Down,  Ireland. 
Osmanthus  myrtifolius,  Aralia  epinosa,  Cupressus 
nutkaensis. 
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Mr.  W.  M.  Smith,  Clarence  Lodge,  St.  Luke's, 
Cork,  Irelanc'.  Lawn  fernery,  a  lawn  at  Castle- 
maitjr,  lawn  sbruba  at  Ashbourne. 

Mifs  Knox-Gore,  Ardmore,  Torquay.  Two 
views  of  the  lawn  at  Beleek  Manor,  Dracstnas  on 
Lawn. 

Class  VI. — Heebaceofs  Bordeks. — Mrs. 
Martin,  Boumbrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 

Extra  Prizes. 

Mr.  Lawrence  O.  Linnell,  22,  Upper  King 
Street,  Leicester.  Flower  Border  at  Lovat,  Ter- 
rsce  Border  at  Turvey,  Flower  Border  near  Mis- 
sion House. 

Mrs.  Deane,  Fairfield?,  Fartham,  Hants.  A 
Hertaceous  Border. 

Class  VII. — Watbr  Gardens. 
Nothing  of  merit. 

Class  VIII.— Best  Vegetables.  — Mr.  F. 
Parren,  38,  Northgate  Street,  Canterbury. 

Extra  Prizes. 

Mr.  J.  Miller,  14,  Fox  Street,  Rothwell, 
Ncrthsmpton.  American  Winter  Squash,  Vege- 
table Marrow,  long,  variegated. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Getrard,  The  Rcctcry,  Rathangan, 
Ireland.     Vegetable  Marrow. 


Class  IX. — Plans  of  Flower  Gardens. 
Nothing  of  merit. 

Class  X. — Table  Decor.\tions.— Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, Boumbrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 


The   Royal   Gardeners'  Orphan   Fund.— 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee took  place  at  the  Horticultural  Club  on  the 
20th  inst. ,  Mr.  William  Marshall  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary  announced  that  the  sum  of 
£105  15s.  lOd.  had  been  received  from  the  trustees 
of  the  William  Thomson  Memorial  Fund,  they 
agreeing  to  the  terms  as  to  voting  in  respect 
thereof  proposed  by  the  committee.  The  follow- 
ing special  donations  were  announced  :  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham  (dona- 
tions from  visitors  inspecting  Cbryeanthemum 
house),  £10  12s.  7d.  ;  The  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  (per  Mr.  K.  W.  E.  Murray),  £5  ; 
Mr.  H.  Herbst,  Kew  Koad,  Richmond  (box), 
£2  lis.  6d.  ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  The  Grange 
Gardens,  Carshalton,  £2  10s.  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Blox- 
ham,  Chesterfield,  £2  2?.  ;  The  Market  Har- 
borough  Horticultural  Society  (sale  of  flowers  at 
Chrysanthemum  show),  £1  15s.  ;  Mr.  R.  Ingleby, 
Chesterfield,  £1  7s.  6d.  ;  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  Morden 
Park  Gardens,  Mitcham  (box),  £1  Is.  7d.  :  Mr. 
J.  McKerchar,  Holloway,  £1  Is.  ;  Croydon  Chry- 
santhemum Society  (sale  of  flowers),  per  Mr. 
W.  P.  Beckett,  £1  Is.  ;  Messrs.  R  W.  Prcctor 
and  Son,  nurserymen,  Chesterfield  (sale  of  flowers), 
£1  Is.  ;  Kingston  Gardeners'  Association,  £1  ; 
and  the  following  from  boxes  :  Mr.  W.  Bates, 
Twickenham,   18s.   6d.  ;   Mr,  F.  Miller,  Margate, 


183.  2d.  ;  Mr.  T.  Newbould,  Cragg  Royal.  Leeds, 
178.  6d.  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  Chertsey,  15s.  6d.  ; 
Miss  Emily  Roger,  Farnborough,  ISs.  ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham,  133.  7d.; 
Mr.  Jas.  Day,  Gallowaj',  Garlieston,  12s.  ;  and 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  IDs.  A  further  sum  of  £500 
was  ordered  to  be  invested,  and  a  cheque  for 
the  quarter's  payments  to  the  sixty  children 
upon  the  fund  (amounting  to  £195)  was  pai''. 
It  being  reported  that  during  the  coming 
year  nine  children  would  cease  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  fund,  having  reached  the 
maximum  age,  it  was  resolved  that  ten  children 
should  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  to  take 
place  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on 
February  21  next.  The  honafiUs  of  a  number  of 
candidates  for  election  were  passed,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man, who  thanked  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  attendances  and  support  during 
the  year. 

The  weather  in  "West  Herts. — A  cold  week- 
On  three  days  the  highest  shade  temperatures 
ranged  only  between  .SI"  and  .S6°,  and  on  the  night 
preceding  the  22nd  the  thermometer  exposed  on 
the  lawn  showed  13°  of  frost.  During  the  week 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  2  feet  deep  has 
fallen  2°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  3".  At  the  latter 
depth  the  reading  is  now  2°  below  the  mean  for 
the  month.  Snow  fell  on  the  20th  and  25tb,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  latter  covered  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  1 J  inches.  For  131  hours  during 
the  week  the  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  some 
point  between  north  and  east.  During  the  six 
days  ending  the  21st  no  sunshine  at  all  was  re- 
corded.— E.  M.,  Berhhamsled. 
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